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The ninth. Letter of the Engliſb A is both 
a Vowel and a Conſonant; agreeable to which two 
different Powers, it has two different Forms. The 

? Hebrews call the j Conſonant Jad M from Y, Hand 
and Space, in regard it is 1 N to repreſent the Hand 
clench'd, fo as to leave the Space underneath, void. With 
them, it was pronounced as the Conſonant y, as it Rill is 
among the Germans and ſome other People. The Greeks 
had no j Conſonant, and for that reaſon, uſed their Vowel 
of it, as coming the neareſt in Sound. The 
French and Engliſh have two kinds of j Conſonants 3 the 
firſt has a 3 kind of Sound, and ſerves to modify 
chat of the Vowels, pretty much in the manner of g, as 
ew, juſt, jovial ; the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew 
od, inflates of which we have in ſome of our Words, 
which are indifferently written with a y or an i before a 
Vowel, as Voiage, Voyage, Loial, Loyal, '&c. in which 
caſes, the i is apparently a Conſonant, as being a Motion 
of the Palate, which gives a Modification to the following 
Vowel.. The Vowel z, according to Plato, is proper for 
ing fine and delicate things: On which account, 

that Verſe in Virgil, | | | 


Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt ; 


Which abounds in 17s, is enerally admired. The Vowel 
; was the only Vowel which the Romans did not merk with 


a Daſh of the Pen, to ſhew when it was long; inſtead of 


which, to denote its Length, they uſed to make it 7 1 
than ordinary, as in PIſo, VIvus, &c. According to Lip ſius, 
they repeated it, when it was to be long; as in Dii. They 


ſometimes alſo denoted the Length of this Letter, by ad- 
ding e to it, and turning it into a Dipthong, as Divei for 


DivT, Omneis for Omnis, &c. I was antiently a Numeral 
Letter, and fignified a Hundred, according to the Verſe, 
JI. C. Compar exit, & Centum ſignificabit. I in the ordinary 
Roman way of Numbering ſignifies One; and when re- 
peated, ſignifies as many Units as it is repeated times. 
In Abbreviations and Cyphers, 7. frequently repreſents 
the whole Word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt Letter. 
'TABAJAHITE, the Name of a Se& among the Muſ- 
ſulmen, who, according to Ricaut, teach, That God is not 
perfectly wiſe, that his Knowledge does not extend to 
every thing; and that Time and Experience have fur- 
niſhed him with the Knowledge of many things whereof 
he was before ignorant: Thus, ſay they, not being ap- 
rized from all Eternity of every Event that ſhall happen 
in the World, he is obliged to govern it according to the 
Chance and Occurrence of thoſe Events. 
JACK in a Ship, is that Sail that is hoiſted up at the 


op. aſt-Head. In Falconry, Jack is the Male 
5 | 


the Birds of Sport. 5 

JACK by the Hedge, is an Herb that grows wild by 

Hedge-fides, and under Banks, with a broad Leaf, and 

hath the Smell of Garlick : It is eaten as other Sallad- 

1 eſpecially by Country People, and much uſed in 
roth. 

JACK in a Lanthorn, or Will with a Wiſp, and ſome- 


times Ignis Fatuus, is a certain Meteor, or clammy Vapour 


in the Air, which reflects Light in the Dark, commonly 
haunting Church- yards, Fens, and Privies, as ſteaming out 
of a fat Soil: It alſo flies about Rivers, Hedges, c. 
where there is a continual Flux of Air, and leads Perſons, 
who unwarily follow it, out of their way. 
TACOB's Staff, is a Mathematical Inſtrument for taking 
Heights and Diſtances ; the ſame with Croſs-Staff. 
TACOBIN, Dominican. A Name given in Franceto the 
Religious who follow the Rule of St. Dominic, on occafion of 
their principal Convent, which is near the Gate of &. James 
at Paris, and which before they became poſſeſſed of it in 
the Year 1218, was an Hoſpital of Pilgrims dedicated to 
the ſaid Saint. Others maintain, that they have been cal- 
led Jacobins ever ſince they were eſtabliſhed in Traly, 


in regard they pretended to imitare the Lives of Apo- 
ſtles. They are alſo called Friars Predicants, and make 
one of the * Orders of Mendicants. See Dominican. 


JACOBITE, a Sed of Hereticks who were antiently a 
Branch of the Eutycbians, and are fill ſubſiſting in the 
Levant. They were ſo called from one James of Syria, 
who was one of the Heads of the Monophyſites, or Secta- 
ries, who own'd but one Nature in Jeſus Chriſt. The 
Monophyfites are a Se& of vaſt Extent, comprehending the 
Armenians, Copbti, and Abyſfinians, but thoſe among them 
who are properly Jacobites, are but few 3 and among thoſe 
too, there is a Divifion, ſome being Romaniz'd, and others 


e averſe to the Romiſh Church: Each of which 


arties have their ſeveral Patriarchs, the one at Caremit, 
and the other at Derzapharan, As to their Faith, all the 
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Monophyſites, both Jacobites and others, follow the Dodrine ; 


of Dioſcorus touching the Unity of Nature and Perſon in 
Jeſus Chriſt, Jacobite in England, is a Term of Reproach 
beſtow'd on ſuch Perſons as diſallow the late Revolution, 


and ſtill aſſert the Rights, and adhere to the Intereſts of 


the late King James and his Line, © 
 JACOBUS,. « Gold Coin worth 25 Shillings 5 fo called 
from King James the firlt of England, in whole Reign they 


were ſtruck. We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Jaco- 
bus, the Old and the New; the 


weighing 6 Penny Weight 10 Grains; the latter, call 


alſo Carolus, worth 2.3 Shillings, in Weight 5 Penny Weight . 


20 Grains. : 3 

JADE, a greeniſh Stone, bordering on the Colour of 
Olive, much eſteem'd for its Hardneſs, which exceeds 
that of Porphyry, Agat, and Jaſper, and only to be cut 
with Powder of Diamond. It is in mighty eſteem. amon 
the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their fine Works wit 
it, and eſpecially the Handles of their Sabres. Thie 


Stone applied to the Reins; is ſaid to be a Preſervative 


from the Nephritic Cholic. Mr. Bernier tells us, that the 
Caravans of Thiber carry it to Cachemire, and that the Ga- 
libis prize it as highly as Diamond. The Natives of South- 
America value it on account of the Virtues they attribute 
to it in the Epilepſy, Diſcaſes of the Reins, the Stone 
and Gravel. In a Treatiſe of it printed at Paris, tis cal- 
led the Divine Stone, | | 

JALAF, & the Root of a Plant not much uni» our 


Bryony, and is therefore by ſome called Bryoni« _ a- 


na; for it is brought to us ehiefly from Pers and New- 
Spain. The Mechoacan and this are reckoned of a Species, 


and therefore as this is ſometimes called Mecboacana nigra, 


that goes as often by the Name of Jalapium album, As 
this does not appear to have been known to the Antients, 
it has its place in Medicine only fince thoſe parts of Ame- 
rica, which produce it, have been trade! to by Europeans. 
That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and 
ſhining within fide, is the beſt; by reaſon the reſinous 
Parts, which give it thoſe Properties, are ſuppoſed to con- 
tain its Medicinal Virtues. Some take great pains to ex- 
tract its Refin, which is to be done with any ſpirituous 
Menſtruum, and afterwards want CorreQors for it: The 
moſt common, is Salt of Tartar or Loaf-Sugar; but if 
correcting conſiſts in ſeparating its Parts, as it certainly 
does, the drawing it from the Root, and making it into 
a Reſin, muſt be very needleſs. Monſieur Bolduc, who 
hath made ſeveral Experiments upon it, ſays, it is one of 
the beſt Cathartics we have, taken as Nature only has 
prepared it. See Quincy's Diſpenſatory. 

IAMBUS, in the Greek an 3 is the Name 


of a Foot in a Verſe, conſiſting of a long and ſhort Sylla- 


ble, as Horace expreſſes it, | 
Syllaba longa brevi ſub jena vocatur Iambus. 


The ſame Poet calls the Iambus a ſwift rapid Foot, Pes Ci- 
tus. The Word, according to ſome, takes its Name from 
Iambus, the Son of Pan and Echo, who invented this Foot, 
or rather uſed 141 biting Expreſſions to Ceres, when af- 
flicted for the Death of Proſerp:ne. Others rather derive 
it from the Greek ide, Venenum, Poiſon, or from lancia, 
maledico, I rail, or revile, becauſe the Verſes compoſed of 
Iambus's were at firſt only uſed in Satire. 
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IAMBIC, a kind of Verſe, found in the Greek and La- | 


tin Poets. An Iambic is a Verſe conſiſting wholly, or at 


leaſt in great part, of Iambus's, or Feet ſo called. Iambia 


Verſes may be conſidered, either with regard to the Di- 
verſity or the Number of their Feet. Under each of 
which Heads there are diſtin& kinds, which have different 
Names. (1.) Pure Jambics are thoſe which conſiſt entirel 


of Iambus's, as the fourth Piece of Catullus, made in praiſe 
of a Ship : 


Phaſelus ille, quem videtis Hoſpites, 


The ſecond kind are thoſe called ſimply Iambics, Theſe 
have no lIambus's but in the even Feet, tho' there are ſome- 
times Tribrechia added to them, excepting to the lait, 
which is always an Iambus; and in the uneven Feet they 
have Spondees, Anapeſts, and even a Dactyle in the firſt 3 


Such is that of Medea in Ovid, 
Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas? 


The third kind are the Free Iambic Verſes, in which Nis 
not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any Jambus, ex- 


cepting in the lait Foot; of which kind are all thoſe of 
Phedrus: | 


Amiutit meritò proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
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In Comedies the Authors ſeldom confine themſelves more, 
frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plautus and Terence: 
but the fixth is always indif enfibly an Iambus. 

As tothe Varieties, occaſioned by the Number of Syl- 
lables, we call an lambic, or Dimetre Iambic, that which 


haas but four Feet: 


r 3 
Thoſe which have fix are called Trimetres : Theſe are 


the moſt · beautiful, and are uſed principally for the Thea- 


tre, particularly in Tragedy; wherein they are vaſtly pre- 


ferable to the Verſes of ten or twelve Feet uſed in our 


modern Dra ma, in regard they come nearer to the Nature 
of Proſe, and ſavour leſsof Art and Affectation. 


Dii Con jugales, tuque genialis Tori 
Lucina Cuſtos, Sc. | | 

Thoſe with eightare called Tetrametres, and are only uſed 

in Comedies ; | 37 | | | | 
Pecuniam in Loco negligere maximum interdum eſt Lu- 


crum. | Terence. 
Some add an Iambic Monometre, with two Feet: 
Virtus beat. | 


They are called Monometres, Dimetres, Trimetres, and Te- 


trametres, that is, of one, two, three, and four Meaſures, 


becauſe a Meaſure conſiſted of two Feer, the Greeks mea- 


ſuring their Verſes two Feet by two Feet, or by Epi- 


trites, joining the Iambus and Spondee together. All the 
Tambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have their 
juſt Number of Feet, without any thidg either deficient or 
redundant. The imperfect Iambics are of three kinds, the 


Catalefic, which want a Syllable; 
| Muſe Jovem canebant. . 
The Brachycatalefic, which want an entire Foot; 
Muſe Jovis Grate. Tt DD 
The Hypercatalettic, which have either a Foot or a Sylla- 
ble too much: | 
Muſe Sorores ſunt Minervæ, 
Mie Sorores Palladis lugent. 
Many of the Hymns and Anthems, uſed in the Church, 
are Dimetre lambics, that is, 2 four Feet. 
S. JAMES of the Sword, a Military Order in Spain: inſti- 
tuted in 1170, under the Reign of Ferdinand Il. King of 
Leon and Galicia, Its End was to put a ſtop to the Incur- 
ſions of. the Meors; three Knights obliging themſelves by 


a Vow to ſecure the Roads. An Union was eg and 
agreed to in 1170, between theſe and the Canons of &. 


Eloy; and the Order was confirm'd by the Pope in 1175. , 


The higheſt Dignity in this Order, is that of Grand Ma- 
Ker, which has been united to the Crown of Spain. 'The 
Knights are obliged to make proof of their Deſcent from 
Families, that have been noble for four Generations on 
both ſides: They muſt alſo make it appear, that their 
ſaid Anceſtors haye neither been Jews, Saracens, nor Here- 
tics, nor ever to have been called in queſtion by the In- 
quiſition. The Novices are obliged to ſerve fix Months 
in the Galleys, and to live a Month in a Monaſtery ; 
heretofore they were truly Religious, and took a Vow of 
Celibacy: But Alexander III. gave them a Permiſſion to 
marry. They now make no Vows but of Poverty, Obe- 
dience, and Conjugal Fidelity; to which, fince the Year 


16 52, they have added that of defending the immaculate 


Conception of the Holy Virgin. Their Habit is a white 


- Cloak with a red Croſs on the Breaſt. This is eſteem'd 


the moſt conſiderable of all the Military Orders in Spain. 
The King carefully; preſerves the Office of Grand Maſter 
in his own Family, on account of the rich Revenues and 
Offices, whereof he gives them the Diſpoſal. The Num- 
ber of Knights is much greater now than formerly, all 
the Grandees chufing rather to be received into this, than 
into the Order of the Golden Fleece; inaſmuch as this 
puts them in a fair way of attaining to Commands, and 
gives them many conſiderable Privileges in all the Pro- 
vinccs of Spain, but eſpecially in Catalonia, | 
JANIZARIES, the Grand Signior's Guard, or Soldiers 
in the Turkifo Infantry. As, in the Turkiſh Army, the Eu- 
ropean Tn are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Aſia, the Jani- 
2aries are alſo diſtinguiſhed into Janigaries of Conſtantinople 
and of Damaſcus. Their Pay is from two Aſpers to twelve 
o& Diem; for when they have a Child, or do any ſignal 
iece of Service, their Pay is augmented. Their Dreſs 


conſiſts of a Dolyman, or long Robe, with ſhort Sleeves, 


which is given them anrually, by the Grand Signior, on 
the firſt Day of Rimazor. They wear ro Turban, bur 
in lieu of that a kind of Bonnet, which they call Zarcola, 
and a long Hood of the fame Stuff hanging on their Shoul- 


ders. On ſolemn Days they adorn them with Feathers, 


(366 ) | 


theſe Propofitions are ſound and orthodox. (a.) In affirm- 


which they ſtick into a little Caſe in the forepart of the 

Bonnet. 'Their Arms in ew. in a time of War, are a 
Sabre, a Carabine, or Muſquet, and a Cartouch-Box 
hanging on the left Side. Ar Conſtantinople, in a time of 
Peace, they wear only a Staff in their Hand. In /ſia, 
where Powder and Fire-Arms are more uncommon, the 

wear a Bow and Arrows, with a Poniard, which they call 
Baniare. The Janizaries were heretofore a Body formi- 
dable even to their Maſters the Grand Signiors: Oſman 
they firſt ſtripped of his Empire, and afterwards of his 
Life; and Sultan Ibrabim they depoſed, and at laſt ſtran- 
gled in the Caſtle of the Sever Towers z- but they are now 
much leſs conſiderable. Their Number is not fixed. The 
Janigaries are Children of Tribute, raiſed by the Turks on 
the Chriftians, and bred up to the military. Life. They 
are taken at the Age of twelve Years, to the end, that 
forgetting their Country and their Religion, they may 
know no orher Parent but the Sultan. However, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, they are not now-a-days raiſed by way of 
Tribute; for the Carach, or Tax, which the Turks im- 
poſe on the Chriſtians, for allowing them the Liberty of 
their Religion, is now paid in Money, excepting in ſome 


Places, where Money being ſcarce, the People are una- 


ble to pay in Specie, as in Mingrelia, and other Provinces 


near the Black-Sea. The Officer who commands the whole 


Body of Janigaries, is called Janizar Agaſi ; in Engliſh, 
Aga of the Janizaries, who is one of the chief Officers of 
the Empire. Tho' the Janizaries are not prohibited Mar- 
riage, yet they rarely marry, nor then, but with the Con- 
ſent of their Officers, as imagining a married Man to 
make a worſe Soldier than a Batchelor. It was Oſman, 
or Ottoman, or, as others will have it, Amuratb, who firſt 
inſtituted the Order of Janigaries. They were at firſt 
called Jaja, that is, Footmen, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
other Turks, the Troops whereof conſiſted moſtly of Caval- 
ry. Menage, after Voſſius, derives the Word from Genizers, 
which, in their Language, ſignifies Novos Homines, or Mi- 
lites. Herbelot tells us, that Jeniteberi ſigniſies a new Band 
or Troop, and that the Name was firſt given by Amurath I. 
called the Conqueror, who chufing out one fifth part of 
the Chriſtian Priſoners, whom he had taken from the 
Greeks, and inſtructing them in the Diſcipline of War, and 
the Doctrines of their Religion, ſent them to Hagi Bekraſ- 
che (a Perſon whoſe pretended Piety rendered him ex- 
tremely revered among the Turks) to the. end thar he 
might confer his Bleſſing on them, and at the ſame time 
give them ſome Mark to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the Troops. Bektaſche, after bleſſing them in his man- 
ner, cut off one of the Sleeves of the Fur-Gown which ho 
had on, and putit on the Head of the Leader of this new 
Militia 3 from which time, viz. the Year of Chriſt 1361, 
they have ſtill retained the Name Jeniteberi, and the 
Fur-bonnet. Viginerus tells us, that the Diſcipline ob- 
ſerved among the Janizaries is extremely conformable, in 
a great many things, to that uſed in the Roman Legions. 
JANIZARY,at Rome, is the Name of an Officer or Pen- 
ſioner of the Pope, called alſo Participant, by reaſon of 


certain Rights or Dues which they have in the Annates, 


Bulls, or Expeditions of the Roman Chancellory. Moſt 
Authors are miſfaken in the nature of their Office; but 
the truth is, they are Officers of the third Bench or Col- 
lege of the Roman Chancellory. The firſt Bench whereof 
conſiſts of Writers, the Bd of Abbreviators, and the 
third of Janizaries, who are a kind of Correctors and Re- 
viſers of the Pope's Bulls. | | 
JANSENISM, the Doctrine of Cornelius Janſen, com- 
monly called Jaꝝſenius, late Biſhop of pres in France, 
with relation to Grace and Free-Will. Janſeniſm- made 
no 2 Noiſe in the World, till after the Death of its 
Author in 1638. when Fromond and Calenus, his Executors, 
publiſhed his Book, entitled Auguſtinus. The whole Doc- 
trine was reduced by the Biſhops of France into five Pro- 
fitions, which follow : I. Some Commands of God are 
impoſſible to righteous Men, even tho' they-endeavour, 
with all their Powers, to accompliſh them : the Grace be; 


ing wanting by which they ſhould be enabled to perform 


them. II. In the State of corrupted Nature, a Man never 
reſiſts inward Grace. III. To merit and demerit in the 
22 State of corrupt Nature, tis not requiſite a Man 

ould have that Liberty which excludes Neceſſity: that 
which excludes Conſtraint is ſufficient. IV. The Semi- 
Pelagians admitted the Neceſſity of inward preventing 
Grace to each Act in particular, and e ven to the begin- 
ning of Faith; x wig pn were Heretics, in regard they 
aſſerted that this Grace was ſuch, as that the Will of Man 
might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It is Semi-Pelapianiſin 
to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his Blood for all 
Men in general. Janſeniſm conſiſts in maintaining this 
Doctrine, which is done two ways; (I.) By aſſerting that 


ing that they are evil and heretical in the Senſe wherein 
the Church has condemned them; but that this Senſe is 
| N not 


nſenius, Janſeniſin has been condemned by the 
G14 Vill — X. Alexander VII. Cle- 


NUR, che Name of the firſt Month of the 
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not of 
Popes 


according to the Computation now uſed in the 

The word is derived from the Latin Januarius, a 
Name given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their 
Divinities, to whom they attributed two Faces; becauſe, 
on the one Side, the firſt Day of January looked towards 


Year, 


the New Year, and on the other towards the Old one. 


The word Januarius may alſo be deri ved from Janua, Gate; 
in regard this Month being the firſt, is, as it were, the 
Gate of the Year. It was introduced into the Year by Nu- 
ma Pompilius : Romulus's Year beginning in the Month of 
March. The Chriſtians heretofore faſted the firſt Day of 


January, by way of Oppoſition to the Superſtition the 


Heathens, who, in honour of Janus, obſerved this Day 
with Feaſtings, Dancings, S es 3 
TAPAN-E, RTH, alſo called Catechu, is an Earth 
of a dark purple Colour. It is very auſtere upon the 
Palate, ſeems to melt, like the Bole, in the Mouth, and 
leaves ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh Taſte behind it. It is 
famous for topping Fluxes of all kinds. 5 
APANNINC, the Art of varniſhing and drawing Pi- 
res on Wood, c. after the ſame manner as the 
Faden do who are Natives of Japan, a famous Iſland 
not far from the Coaſt of China. The manner of it is 
this; they take a Pint of Spirit of Wine well dephleg- 
mated, and four Ounces of Gum-Lacca (which laſt is 


ft broke from the Sticks and Rubbiſh) and bruiſing ir 


hly in a Mortar, they put it to ſteep in Spring-wa- 
| 2 5 in * Ba 107 — Linen, together with a 
little Caſtile-Soap, for the ſpace of twelve Hours. This 
done, they rub out all the Tincture, and add to it a little 


Allum, and reſerve it a-part ; then add as much Maſtick 


and white Amber, diſtilled in a Matraſs, with the Spirit 
of Wine, by a two Days —_— frequently ſtirring it, 
that it don't ſtick to the Glaſs 3 then ſtrain and preſs it 
out into another Veſſel. This done, they take the Wood 
to be japanned, and cover it with a Layer of this Varniſh, 
till 2 ſufficiently drenched with it; then taking ſome 
of the Colour, of which the Figures are to be, they in- 
corporate it with ſeven times as much of the Varniſh, 
i it with a Pencil, going over each part three ſe- 

| times, each a quarter of an Hour after the other: 
two Hours after this they poliſh it with Preſtle, or Dutch 
Reeds. As to the Colours uſed in this Art, for a fair 
Red, they take Spaniſi Vermillion, with a fourth part of 
Venice Laque. Black, they make of Ivory calcined be- 
tween two Crucibles; for Blue they uſe Ultramarine, 


and only twice as much Varniſh as Colour. The reſt are 


applied as above directed, except the Green, which is 
difficult to make fair and lively, and therefore ſeldom 
uſed. Night-Japanning is performed, by applying three 
or four Layers with the Colours firſt, then two of pure 
Varniſh uncoloured, made according to the former Pro- 
ceſs. Before it be dry, they fift ſome Venturine, or Gold 
Wire, reduced to Powder, over it, and then cover it with 
as many Layersof pure Varniſh, asrender it like poliſhed 
Glaſs 3 and, laſtly, rub it over with Tripoli, Oil of Olive, 
or a Hatter's Felt. | i | 
JARR. of Oil, is an earthen Veſſel containing from 18 
to 26 Gallons. A Jarr of green Ginger is about 100 
Pounds Weight. = | | 
JASPER, a precious Stone, not much different from 
the Agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoft, and does 
not _ o good a Poliſh. In ſome of theſe, Nature has 
amuſed berf:1f in repreſenting Rivers, Trees, Animals, 
Landskips, Oc. as if they were painted, The be 
Jaſper, und in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained with va- 
rious Colours, tho* thereare ſome that have but one Co- 
lour, as Red or Green; but theſe are the leaſt valuable. 


he moſt beautiful is that bordering on the Colour of 


Laque, or Purple, next to that the Carnation 3 but what 
18 now uſually taken is Green, ſpotted with Red. Jaſper 
18 a Hebrew Word, and has neither been changed by the 
Latins, nor us. Some Greek Verſions give it the Name of 
x 2 Onkelos calls it Panther, in regard of its being ſpot- 
ted like that Animal. {8 | 
JATRALEPTIC, the Name of that part of Phyſick 
which cures by Frictions, by the Application of Fomenta- 
tions and Plaiſters. It was one Prodicus, a Diſciple of Hip- 
Pocrates, and a Native of Corinth, who firſt inſtituted it. 
JAVELIN, a kind of Spear, or Half-Pike, uſed by 
the Antients, both on Horſeback and on Foot. It was five 
Foot and an half long, and the Steel, wherewith it was 
headed, had three Sides or Faces, which all terminated 


in a Point. | 

. TAUNDICE, a Diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an overflow- 
ing of the Bile. Of this there are three kinds ; the firſt, 
Properly called the Jaundice, is owing to the yellow Bile, 
which, in this Caſe, is too exalted or too abundant in 


** 3 


the Maſs of Blood 3 or perhaps to an Obſtruction of the 
vents the Gall's being du- 
ly re, from the Blood. The ſecond, called, the 
Jaundice, is owing to the ſame yellow Bile, min- 
gled with Acids. The third, bordering on Green, takes 


E . = 


Glands of the Liver, which 
Blac 


its Riſe alſo from a Mixture of Bile with an Acid; this is 


uſually called the Green-Sickneſs, and is a Diſte mper pret $ 


ty common in young Women. In the Jaundice, the White 
of the Eye and the Skin are yellow, and troubled with an 
Itching 3. in the Black Jaundice the natural Colour is loſt, 
by reaſon of an atrabilary Humour ſpread underneath the 


in; it firſt appears browniſh, and afterwards of a Lead- | 


Colour. The Jaundice often proves a Forerunner of 
the Dropſy, A Doctor of the Faculty of Montpellier, calls 
the Yellow Jaundice, attended with periodical Pains, a Rheu- 
matiſm of the Liver; and another of the ſame place, calls it 


a Quartan Ague of the Liver. In the Journal of Leipſic, 
tis aſſerted that the Jaundice is not occaſioned by Ob- 
ſtructions. The Acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac is ſaid to be an 


excellent Remedy againſt the Jaundice. The word is de- 
rived from the French, Jauniſſe, Tellowneſs, of Jaume, Yellow. 

JAW, ſee Maxilla. | % | | 

ICADES, the Name of an antient Feaſt, eelebrated 
every Month by the Epicurean Philoſophers, in memory of 
their Maſter Epicurus. The Day on which it was held 
was the 2zoth Day of the Moon or Month, which was 


that whereon Epicurus came into the World. And hence 


came the Name Icades, «x8; fignifying a Score, from exo, 


twenty. They adorned their Chambers on this Day, and 


— his Image in State about their Houſes, making Sa- 
A | of | | 

ICE, a hard traf rent Body form'd from ſome Li 
guor congeal'd or fix d. Towards the Poles are found vaſt 


iles of Ice reaching two or three hundred Feet above the 


Surface of the Water, and appearing like Iſlands; about 
whoſe Origin there are different Opinions: Some think 
*tis Snow, which falling in great Abundance in th eſe cold 
Qlimates, and melting in the Sea, accumulates gra- 
dually, till thoſe huge Heaps are at length formed. But 
the more common Opinion is, that the Ice is formed from 
the freſh Waters which flow from the neighbouring 
Lands. Bartoli has written an Italian Treatiſe expreſly on 
Ice and Coagulation. And the Aa Eruditorum furniſh us 
with an Account of a French Author on the ſame Subject. 
See Freezing and Cold. \ | 
ICH-DIEN, the Motto under the Arms of the Prince 
of Wales, which Sir H. Spelman judges to be in Saxon Ic 
Thien, the Sanon D, with a tranſverſe Stroke, being the ſame 


with Th, and fignifying, I ſerve, or am a Servant; as the 


Saxon Kings Miniſters were called Tbiens. 
ICHNOGRAPHY in Perſpective, is the View of any 
thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Horizon, juſt at 
the Paſe or Bottom of it. In Architecture it is taken for 
the Geometrical Plan, or Platform of an Edifice, or the 
Ground-Plot of an Houſe or Building delineated upon Pa- 


r, deſcribing the Form of the ſeveral Apartments, 


ooms, Windows, Chimneys, Cc. and this is properly 
the Work of the Maſter Archite& or Surveyor, being in- 
deed the moſt abſtruſe and difficult of any. In Fortifica- 
tion it 1s, in like manner, the Plan or Repreſentation of 
the Length and Breadth of a Fortreſs, the Aſtinet Parts of 
which are marked out, either on the Ground itſelf, or up- 
on Paper. The word is derived from the Greek, ;xy@, Veſ- 
tigium, and yegpw, ſcribo, as being a Deſcription of the Foot- 
ſteps or Traces of a Work. See Plan. . 
CHOGLANS, the Grand Signior's Pages, or white 
Eunuchs ſerving in the Seraglio. They are the Children 
of Chriſtians, and are bred up in an Aufterity ſcarcely to 
be conceived. Theſe the Sultan prefers to Offices more 
or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs devoted 
to his Service; but tis to be obſerved, they are incapa- 
ble of Offices till forty Years of Age, unleſs they have 
ſome particular Diſpenſation from the Grand Signior. 
They are educated with a great deal of Care in the Se- 
raglios of Pera, Adrianople, and Conſtantinople. They are 
under the Direction of a Capi Aga, who preſides over 
their Exerciſes, and treats them with a World of Severity. 


They are principally converſant in the Oda, or Halls, 
where, according to their ſeveral Talents or Inclinations, 


they are inſtructed in the Languages, in their Religion, 
or in Exerciſes of the Body. The word, according to 
ſome Authors, is compoſed of the two Turkiſs words, ich, 
or itch, which fignifies within, and Oglan, Page. In which 
Senſe Icboglan is a Page ſerving within-fide the Palace or 
Seraglio. Others derive it from the barbarous Greet, 
1% or 1% =-, which was formed from the Latin 


Incola. Theſe two Etymologies give nearly the ſame 


Senſe to Icboglan, taking Jucola for Domiis Incola. 


ICHOR ffrietiy fignifics a thin watry Humour, like Se- 


rum, but it is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, 
flowing from Ulcers. The word is originally Greek, and 
fignifies Sanies, Rottenneſs. IST 
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long time diſputed among the Phi 


; ICHTHYOPHAGI, Fiſh-eaters, the Name given to 


4 People, or rather to ſeveral different People, who lived 
wholly on Fiſhes. Pliny places them in the Provinces 


of Nanquin and Xantun. Agatbarcydes calls all the Inhabi- 
tants from the Anteaus and Ethiopia to the Indus, Gedroſia, 
Caramania, Perſia, and all the neighbouring Iſlands, by 
the Name Ichthyopbagi, From the Accounts given us of, 


them by Herodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, 


indeed, that they had-Cattle, but that they made no uſe of 


them excepting to feed their Fiſhes withal. They made 
their Houſes of large Fiſh-Bones, the Ribs of Whales 


| ſerving them for their Beams. The Jaws of theſe Ani- 
mals ferved them for Doors, and the Mortars wherein 


they pounded their Fiſh, and baked it at the Sun, were 
ee, elſe but their Vertebre. The word is derived 
from the Greek, ix ds, Piſcis, Fiſh, and pd29war, edo, I eat. 


IC ONOCLAS TES, a Breaker of Images; a Name 


which the Church of Rome attributes to all who reject the 
Uſe of Images in religious Matters; in which Senſe, not 


only the Reformed, but alſo the Eaſtern Churches are 


called Iconoclaſtes, and eſteem'd by them Heretics, as op- 
poſing the Worſhip of the Images of God and the Saints, 
and break ing their Figures and Repreſentations in Churches. 
The word is formed from the Greek, ds, Imago, Image, 
and Nee, rumpere, to break. | 


 ICONOGRAPHLA, Deſcription of Images, or of an- 


tient Statues of Marbles and Copper, of Buſts and Semi- 


buſts, of Penates, Paintings in Freſco, Moſaic Works, 
and antient Pieces of Mignature. The word is derived 
from dd, Tnage, and ye, ſcribo. 2 
ICONOLATER, one who worſhips Images, = Name 
which the Iconoclaſtes give to thoſe of tho Romiſb Commu» 
nion, on account of their adoring Images, and of render- 


ing to them the Worſhip only due to God. The word 


comes from the Greek axar and a«]peve, colo. 
ICONOLOGIA, Interpretation of various antient Ima- 
ges, Monuments, and Emblems, from the Greek exdy, 


and A, I ſpeaks | 

PRONE TIE ICOSIHEDRON, is 
g | | u Solid, which conſiſts 
| /\ N 1 /N of twenty triangular Py- 
9 \ / \/ ramids, whoſe Vertices 
/N F\ meet in the Center of a 

X/ \/ N / \ / \/ | Sphere, that is ima- 
£2 5 it, and therefore have 
their Height and Baſes equal; wherefore the Solidity of 
one of thoſe Pyramids, multiplied by twenty, the Num- 
ber of Baſes, gives the ſolid Content of the Icaſibedron. 
This Figure being drawn on Paſteboard, cut half through, 
and then folded up neatly together, will repreſent an 
Tcoſibedron, | | 
ICTERIC, a Term in Phyſic, apply'd to ſuch Perſons 


as have the Jaundice, which the Latins call Iferus, Aurigo, 
or Morbus Regius, Iferic Medicines are ſuch as are pre- 


' ſcribed in Caſes of the Jaundice. The Word is derived 


from the Greek 1«7:p@-, which ſome derive further from 


ins, a kind of Weaſel with yellow Eyes. 


ICTHYOCOLLA, Wiglaf: Schroder ſays, that this is 


made from a Fiſh, which is common in the Danube; the 


Fiſh having no Bones but about the Head. After it is 
cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in Water to a thick Jelly, 
which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we ſee it in the Shops. It is 
of a very glutinous Ty; and conſequently good in 
all Diſorders, which ariſe from too thin and ſharp a State 
of the Fluids. The Word is derived from the Greek iy00s, 
Piſcis, Fiſh, and «axe, Gluten, Glue. : 
IDEA, A Term by which we mean that immediate 
Object of the Mind about which we are employ'd when 
we perceive-or think : Thus, when we look at the Sun, we 
donot ſee that Luminary itſelf, but its Image or Appear- 
ance convey'd to the Soul by the Organ of Sight; and 
this Image we call Idea. The Orige of Ideas has been a 
oſophers. The Peripa- 
zetics maintain, that external Objects emit Species that 
reſemble them all around, .and that theſe Species ftri- 
king on our Senſes, are by them tranſmitted to the Un- 
deritanding 3 that being material and ſenfible, they are 
rendered intelligible by the active Intellect, and are at 
length received by the paſſive. Others are of opinion, 


that our Souls have of themſelves the power of producing 


Ideas of Things that we would think upon; and that the 


are excited to produce them by the Impreſſions whic 


Objects make on the Body, tho theſe Impreſſions are not 
Images in any reſpect like the Objects that occaſioned 
them. And in this, ſay they, it is, that Man is made after 


the _ of God, and that he partakes of his Power; 


for as God made all things out of nothing, and can re- 


duce m to nothing when he pleaſes, ſo Man can create as 
many 7deas as he pleaſes, and annihilate them when he 
he has done. Others maintain, that the Mind has no oc- 


d 


gined to circumſcribe 


N * 


caſion for any thing beſides itſelf to perceive Objects; 
and that by conſidering itſelf and its own Perfefiivns iti 
able to diſcover all things that are without. Others-with 
Deſcartes hold, that our Ideas were created and born alon 

with us. Malebramch and his Followers affert, that God 
has in himſelf the Ideas of all Beings that he hath cre. 
ated 3 that thus he fees all things, in conſidering his Per- 
fections to which they correſpond; and that as he is inti- 
mately united to our Souls by his Preſence, our Mind ſees 
and perceives things in Him which repreſent created Be- 
ings ; and that it is thus we come by all our Ideas. He 
adds, that tho we ſee all ſenſible and material things in 
God, yet that we haye not our Senſations in him. When 
we 17 any ſenſible Object, in our Perception is in- 
cluded both a Senſation and a pure idea. The Senſation 
is a Modification of the Soul, and it is God who cauſes it 
in us: but for the Idea join d with the Senſation, it is in 
God, and it is in him that we ſee it. The -Carteſians di- 
Ringuiſh three kinds of Ideas. The firſt innate, and ſuch 
is. that we have of God, as of a Being infinitely perfect. 
The ſecond adventitious, which the Mind receives in 
proportion as bodily Objects preſent themſelves to our 
Senies. Such is the Idea of Body, Sound, Figure, Light, 
&c. The third, according to theſe Philoſophers, are fac- 
titious, which are thoſe which the Mind forms, by unitin 

and aſſembling the Ideas which it already had: and theſe 
are called complex. But our great Mr. Locke ſeems to 
have put this Matter out of diſpute, having made it ap- 
pear that all our Ideas are owing to our Senſes ; and that 


all innate, created, — #5 Ideas, are mere Chime- 
r 


ra's. He proves, that our Mind bas not abſolutely an 
Ideas beſides thoſe preſented to it by the Senſes, kid thoſo 
which it forms by its own rations, on thofe others 
which the Senfes furniſh. So that a Man deſtitute of one 
of his Senſes, would never have any Idea belonging to 
that Senſe ; and ſuppoſing him deſtitute of all the Senſes, 
he would never have any Idea at all: External Objects 
having no other way of producing Ideas in him, but by 
means of Senſation, He would have no Idea, not even of 
Reflexion, becauſe in wanting all Senſation, he wants that 
which ſhould excite in him the Operations of his Mind, 
which are the Objects of his Reflexion. *Tis plain there- 
fore there is no innate Idea; no general Truth, or firſt 
ene inherent in the Soul, and created with it; no 
immediate Object of the Mind before it had perceived 
external Objects by means of the Senſes, and reflected on 
that Perception. Thoſe Ideas only ſeem to be innate, be- 
cauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, but are, in effect, what we formed from 
the Ideas wherewith the Mind was inſenſibly filled by the + 
Senſes. Thus, when the Mind is employ'd about ſenſible 
Objects, it comes by the Ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, 
hard, Sc. which we call Senſation; and when employ'd 
about its own Operations, perceiving yu reflecting on 
them, as employ'd about the Ideas befote got by Senſa- 
tion, we get the Ideas of Perception, Thinking, Doubting, 
Willing, Sc, which we call inward Senſation or Re- 


flexion: And theſe two, viz. external material Things as 


the Objects of Senſation, and the Operations of our own 
Minds as the Objects of Reflexion, are the only Originals, 
whence all our Ideas have their Riſe. When we have 
conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral Modes and Combina- 
tions, we ſhall find they contain our whole Stock of Ideas; 
inſomuch, that the Underſtanding does not ſeem to have 
the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas that it did not receive 
from one of thoſe Sources, And thus far the Mind ap- 
pears merely paſſive, as not having it in its power to 
chuſe whether it will have theſe firſt Beginnings or Ma- 
terials of Knowledge, or not. For the Objects of Senſe 
will obtrude their Ideas upon the Mind, and the Opera- 
tions of the Mind will not let us be without ſome (how- 
ever obſcure) Notion of them. | 
The ſame excellent Author diſtinguiſhes Ideas into 
two kinds, vis. Simple and Complex. Of the former 
kind are all thoſe Ideas which come into the Mind 5 
Senſation: And though the Qualities of Bodies that at- 
fect our Senſes are in the things themſelves ſo mix'd 
and united, that there is no Separation between them 3 
yet the Ideas they produce in the Mind are fimple 
and unmix'd.. Again, ſome Ideas we acquire purely by 
means of one Senſe, as the Ideas of Colours only by the 
Eye, of Sounds by the Ear, of Heat by the Touch, 
Wc. Other Ideas we gain by ſeveral Senſes, as of Space, 
Extenſion, Figure, Reft, Motion, c. for theſe have their 
Effect both on the Sight and the Touch. There are other 
ſimple Ideas, again, form'd in the Mind both by Senſation 
and Reflexion jointly, as Pleaſure, Pain, Power, Exiſtence, 
Unity, Succeſſion, Cc. And of ſome of theſe kinds of 
Ideas are all, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which the Mind hath, and out of which is 
made all its other Knowledge. The better to compre- 
hend the Nature of theſe ſimple Ideas, it will be ve” 
| | nie 


nient to diſtinguiſh between them as they are Ideas or 
oo bo So in our Minds, and as they are Modifications 
| of the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us; that we 
may not think, as is uſually done, rhat they are exactly 
the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent in 
the Subject: for moſt of thoſe of Senſation, are in the 
Mind no more the Likeneſs of any thing exiſting without 
us, than the Names that ſtand for em are the Likeneſs of 
the Ideas. But here the Qualities of Bodies which 
duce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, are to be diſtinguiſh'd into 
Primary and Secondary. Primary 8 are ſuch as 
are utterly inſeparable from the y, in what State ſo- 
ever it be; and ſuch as our Senſes conitantly find in every 
Particle of Matter, which are Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, 
Mobility, and the like. Secondary Qualities are ſuch 
as are, in reality, nothing in the Objects themſelves, but 
only Powers to produce various Senſations in us by means 
of their primary Qualities; that is, by the Figure, Bulk, 
Texture, Oc. of their Particles, as Colour, Sounds, Taſte, 
Oc. Now the Ideas of primary Qualities are in ſome 
ſenſe Reſemblances of them, and their Patterns do really 
exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but the Ideas produced in 
us by thoſe ſecondary Qualities have no Reſemblance of 
them at all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in 
the Bodies themſelves that occaſion them. They are in 
the Bodies we denominate from them, only a Power to 
roduce thoſe Senſations in us; and what is ſweet, warm, 
5 Sc. in the Idea, is no more than the Bulk, Figure and 
Motion of the Particles of the Bodies themſelves that we 


call ſo. ; e 
The Mind hath ſeveral Faculties of managing theſe 


ſimple Ideas that are worthy of notice: as, 1. That of 


diſcerning juſtly and diſtinguiſhing rightly between one 
and another; in this conſiſts the Accuracy of Judgment. 
2. That of comparing them one with another in reſpect 
of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or any other Circum- 
ſtances of Relation or Dependance one on another. 3. The 
Faculty of compounding or putting together the ſimple 
Ideas received by Senſation and Reflexion, in order to 
make complex ones. 4. Children by repeated Senſations 
having got ſome Ideas fix'd in their Memories, by degrees 
learn the Uſe of Signs; and when they can ſpeak ar- 
ticulately, they make uſe of Words to fignity their Ideas 
to others: Hence, the Uſe of Words being to ſtand as out- 
ward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe Ideas being taken 
from particular things; if every particular Idea that we take 
in, ſhould have a particular Name affixed to it, Names 
would grow endleſs: o prevent this Inconvenience, the Mind 


has another Faculty whereby it can make the particular 


Ideas received from ſuch Objects, become general; which 
is done, by conſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch 
Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences and Cir- 
cumſtances of f. 
comitant Ideas: and this is called Abſtraction; whereby 
Ideas taken from particular Things become general Re- 
reſentatives of all of that kind, and their Names, general 
Ns applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 
abſtract Ideas. Thus the ſame Colour come. ge" to- 
day in Chalk or Snow, which we obſerved yeſterday in 
Paper or Milk, we conſider that Appearance alone, make 
it a Repreſentative of all the ſame Kind, and give it the 


Name of Whiteneſs: By which Sound we always _ 


the ſame Quality, whereſoever to be met with or imagined. 

From the Power which the Mind has of cembining, 
comparing, and ſeparating or abſtracting the fimple Ideas, 
which it acquires by Senſation and Reflexion, all its 
complex Ideas are formed; and as before in the Percep- 
tion of Idens, the Underſtanding was paſſive, ſo here tis 
active, exerting the Power it hath in the ſeveral Acts and 
Faculties abovementioned, in order to frame compound 
Ideas. All complex Ideas, tho their Number be infinite, 
and Variety endleſs, yet may they be all reduced to theſe 
three Heads, vis. Modes, Subſtances, and Relations. 
Modes are ſuch complex Ideas, as however compounded, 
are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by themſelves, but are confider'd 
as Dependencies on, or Affections of Subſtances: Such are 
the Ideas fignified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
der, c. And theſe Modes are of two kinds: x. Such 
as are only Variations, or different Combinations of the 
lame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture of any other, as 
a Dozen, a Score, Sc. and theſe may be called ſimple 
Modes. 2. There are others compounded of fimple Ideas 
of ſeveral ſorts put together, to make one complex one, 
as Beauty, Theft. Subſtances have their Ideas from ſuch 
Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- 
ſtinct particular things, ſubſiſting by themſelves, in which 
the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as it is, is 
always the firſt and chief. Relations are a kind of complex 
Ideas, ariſing from the Conſideration or Compariſon of one 
Idea with another. Of theſe, ſome only depend on the 
Equality or Exceſs of the ſame ſimple Idea in ſeveral Sub- 
Jects, and theſe may be called proportional Relations, 


e 


xiſtence, as Time, Place, and other con- 
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ſuch as equal, more, bigger, Aweeter. Another deeakion 
of comparing things together, is owing to the Circum- 
ſtances of their Origin and Beginning; which, not being 


afterwards to be altered, make the Relations depending 


thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which they belong. 
Thus it is with natural Relations, ſuch as Father, Mother, 
Uncle, Couſin, Oc. Thus alſo it is with Relations by In- 
ſtitution, as Prince and People, General and Army, c. 
As to moral Relations, they are the Conformity or Diſa- 
homers of Mens free Actions to Laws and Rules, whe- 
r Human or Divine. | en 
Further, with regard to our Ideas it may be obſerved, that 


ſome are clear and diſtinct, others obſcure and confufed. 


Our fimple Ideas are clear, when they continue ſuch as the 
Objects repreſent them to us, when our Organs of Senſa- 
tion are in a good Tone and Order, when our Memories 
retain them, and can produce and preſent them to rhe 
Mind whenever it hath occaſion to conſider them; and 
when, with this, the Mind ſees that theſe ſimple Ideas are 
ſeverally different one from another: 'The contrary to 
which, is what we call Obſcurity and Confufion., 
Again, Ideas, with reſpe& to the Objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under 
a threefold Diſtinction; being, 1. Either real or fantaſtical. 
2. True or falſe. 3. Adequate or inadequate. By real Ideas 


is meant ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature, ſuch as have 


a Conformity with the real Being or Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Architypes. Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no 
Foundation in Nature, nor any Conformity with that Being 
to which they are referred as their Archity 


No if we examine our ſeveral kinds oF dear, we ſhall. 


find that, 1. All our ample Ideas are real 5 not that they are 


Images or Repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they 
are the certain Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 


dained by our Maker to produce in us ſuch Senſations. They 


"are real Ideas in us, in regard, by them we diſtinguiſh the 


Qualities that are really in the Bodies themſelves: their 
Reality lies in the ſteady Correſpondence they have with 
the diſtinct Conſtitutions of real Beings, but whether 
with thoſe Conſtitutions to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters 
not, ſo long as they are conſtantly produced by them. 
As to complex Ideas, in regard they are arbitrary Combi- 
nations of fimple Idea, put together, and united under one 
general Name, in forming whereof the Mind uſeth its 
own Liberty, ſome are found real, and ſome imaginary. 
I. Mix'd Modes and Relations having no other Reality 
than what they have in the Minds of Men, are real ; no- 
thing more being required to their Reality, but a Poſſibi- 
lity of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas being 
themſelves Architypes, cannot differ from their Archj- 
types, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one jum- 


bles inconſiſtent Ideas in them: Indeed, thoſe that have 


Names aflign'd to them, ought to have a Conformity to 
the ordinary Signification of thoſe Names, to prevent their 


appearing fantaſtical. 2. Our complex Ideas of Subſtances 


being made in reference to things exiſting ' without us, 
whole Repreſentations they are x ot ht, are no further 
real, than as they are Combinations of ſimple Ideas reall 
united and co- exiſting in things without us. Thoſe are fan- 
taſtical, that are made up of ſeveral Ideas that never were 
found united, as Centaur, c. | | 

As to true and falſe Ideas, it may be obſerved, that 
Truth and Falſhood- in Propriety of Speech belong on- 
ly to Propoſitions; and when Ideas are term'd true or 
falſe, there is ſome tacit Propoſition, which is the Foun- 


dation of that Denomination. Our Ideas bein nothing 


elſe but Appearances or Perceptions in the Mind, can 
no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle Names 
of things can be ſaid to be ſo; for Truth and Falſhood 
lying always in ſome Affirmation or Negation, our Ideas 
are not capable of them, till the Mind paſſeth ſome Judg- 
ment of them. In a Metaphyſical Senſe they may be 


ſaid to be true, i. e. to be really ſuch as they exiſt ; tho 


in things called true, even in that Senſe, there ſeems to 
be a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look'd upon as the 
Standards of that Truth; which amounts to a mental Pro- 
poſition. When the Mind refers its Ideas to any thing ex- 
traneous to it, they are then capable of being true or 
falſe, becauſe in ſuch a Reference, the Mind makes a ta- 
cit Suppoſition of their Conformity to that thing; which 
Suppoſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves 
come to be denominated. Real Ideas are either adequate 
or inadequate. Thoſe are adequate which perfectly re- 
preſent thoſe Architypes which the Mind ſuppoſeth them 
taken from, and which it makes them and for. Inade- 
quate are ſuch as do but partially or incompleatly re- 
preſent thoſe Architypes to which they are referred. See 
Adequate, Truth, Pleaſure, Name, Knowledge, Aſſociation, 
Modes. | | 


IDENTITATE NOMINIS, is a Writ that lies for him 


who upon a Capias or Exigent is taken and committed to 


Priſon for another Man of the ſame Name, 
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no other, how like ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
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IDENTITY of a thing, is its Sameneſs, or that by. 


which it is itſelf, and not, any thing elſe. Our Ideas 
Identity we owe to that Power which the Mind bas of 
comparing the very Beings of Things, whereby con- 
fidering any thing as exiſting at any certain Time and 


Place, and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting, at any 


other Time, Wc. we nan Pronounce it the ſame or 
different. When we ſee any thing in any certain Time 
and Place, we are ſure it is that very thing; and can 


In regard we conceive it impoſſible, that two things of the 
ſame kind, ſhould exiſt together in the ſame Place, we 
conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at the ſame 


Time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 


alone. When therefore we demand, whether any thing 


be the ſame or no, it refers : wa to ſomething, that ex- ag 


iſted at ſuch a Time, in ſuch a Place, which it was cer- 


tain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, and no 


other. We have Ideas of three ſorts of Subſtances. Fit, 


of Gods; — of Finite Intelligences ; Thirdly, of Bo- 


dies, Fir#, being Eternal, Unalterable, and every 
where, concerning his Identity there can be no doubt. 
Secondly, Finite Spirits having had their determinate Place 
and Time of beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that 
Time and Place will always determine toeach, its Identity, 
as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every 
Particle of Matter to which no Addition or Subſtraction is 
made. Theſe three exclude not one another out of the 
ſame Place, yet each exclude thoſe of the ſame kind, 
out of the ſame Place. The Identity and Diverſity of 
Modes and Relations are determined after the ſame man- 


ner, that Subitances are: only the Actions of Fino Be- 


ings, as Motion and Thought, confMtiog in Succeſſion, 
cannot exiſt in different Times and Places, as perma- 
nent Beings: For no Motion or Thought confidered as at 
different Times, can be the ſame, each Part thereof having 
a different beginning of Exiſtence. From whence it is 
plain, that Exiſtence itſelf is the Principium Individuatio- 
nis, which determines a Being to a particular Time and 
Place incommunicable to two Beings of the fame kind. 
Thus, ſuppoſe an Atom exiſting in a determined Time 
and Place, it is evident, that conſider'd in any inſtant, it 
is the ſame with itſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its Ex- 


iſtence continues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, 


or any Number of Particles, whilſt they continue toge- 
ther. The Maſs will be the ſame, however jumbled : 
but if one Atom be taken away, it is not the ſame Maſs. 
In Vegetables, the Identity depends not on the ſame Maſs, 
and is not applied to the ſame Thing. The Reaſon of 
this, is the Pace between an animate Body, and Maſs 
of Matter; this being only the Cohefion of Particles any 
how united; the other, lach a Diſpoſition, and Organiza- 
tion of Parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſh- 
ment, ſo as to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, 
Leaves, Sc. (of an Oak, for inſtance) in which conſiſts 
the Vegetable Life. That therefore, which hath ſuch an 
Organization of Parts, partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the ſame Plant, tho' that Life be commu- 
nicated to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the 
living Plant. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, 
but that any one may hence ſee what makes an Anima], 
and continues it the ſame. The Identity of the fame Man 
likewiſe conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continued 
Life, in ſucceeding Particles of Matter vitally united to 
the ſame organized Body. To underſtand Identity aright, 
we muſt confider what Idea, the Word it is applies to, 
ſtands for: it being one thing, to be the ſame Subſtance 3 
another, the ſame Man; and a third, the fame Per- 
ſon. An Animal is a living organized Body : and the 
ſame Animal is the ſame continued Life communicated to 
different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 
to be united to that organized living Body; and our No- 
tion of Man, is but of a particular for of Animal. Per- 
ſon ſtands for an intelligent Being, that reaſons, and re- 
flects, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing in different 
Times and Places; which it doth by that Conſciouſneſs, 
that is inſeparable from Thinking. By this every one is 
to himſelf, what he calls Self, without confidering, whe- 
ther that Self be continued in the ſame or diverſe Sub- 
ſtances. In this conſiſts Perſonal Identity, or the Sameneſs 
of a Rational Being: and ſo far as this Conſciouſneſs ex- 
tends backward to any paſt Action, or Thought, ſo far 
reaches the Identity of that Perſon. It is the ſelf-ſame 
now, it was then: And it is by the ſame Self, with this 

eſent one, that now reflects on it, that that Action was 

one. Self is that conſcious Thinking Thing, whatever 
Sub®ance, it matters not, which is confcious of Pl-aſure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery ; and ſo is con- 
cerned for itſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. 
That with which the Conſcionſneſs of this preſent Think- 
ing Thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is 
one Self with it; and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns all 


of ſciouſneſs reacheth. 
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the Actions of that thing, as its own, as far as that Con- 
This Perſonal Identity is the Object 
of Reward and Puniſhment, being that by which every 
one is concerned for himſelf. If the Conſciouſneſs went 
along with the little Finger, when that was cut off, it 
would be the ſame Self, that was juſt before concern'd 
for the whole Body. If the ſame Socrates, waking, and 
ſleeping, did not ke of the ſame Conſciouſneſs, they 


be would not be the ſame Perſon : 1 could not 
ee 


be in juſtice accountable for what HGerates ing did; 
no more than one Twin, for what his Brother Twin did, 
becauſe their Outſides were ſo like, that they could not 


be diſtinguiſh'd. But „ I wholly loſe the Memory 


of ſome Parts of my Lite, beyond a poffibility of re- 
trieving them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
ain; am I not again the ſame Perſon that did thoſe 
Actions, tho' I have forgot them? I anſwer, We muſt* 
here take notice what the word I is applied to, which in 
this Caſe is the Man only: And the ſame Man Ronny re- 
ſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I is eafily here ſuppo 4] to 
ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But it it be poſſible for 
the fame Man, to have diftint incommunicable Con- 
ſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame 
Man would at different times make different Perſons. 
Which we ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt 
Declaration of their Opinions; Human Laws not punifh- . 
ing the Madman for the ſober Man's Actions, nor the 
ra Man, for what the Madman did; thereby making 
them two Perſons. Thus we ſay in Eugliſo, Such an one 
is not himſelf, or is befides himſelf 5 in which Phraſes it 


is infiruared, that Self is changed, and the ſelf-ſame Per- 


ſon is no longer in that Man. But is not a Man, drunk or 


ſober, the ſame Perſon? Why elſe is he puniſhed for the 


ſame Fact he comgpits when drunk, tho' he be never af- 
terwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, 
as a Man that walks, and does other things in his Sleep, 
is the ſame Perſon, and is as anſwerable for any Miſchief 
he ſhall doinit. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their way of Knowledge : Becauſe, in theſe 
Caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly, what is real, and 
what is counterfeit 3. and fo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs 
or Sleep is not admitted as a Plea. For tho' Puniſhment 
be annexed to Perſonality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſ- 
neſs, and the Drunkard is nat conſcious perhaps of what 
he did; yet Human Judicatures juſtly puniſh him, be- 


. cauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but want of Con- 


ſciouſneſs cannot proved for him. But in the great 
Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts fhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall be 
made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his Doom, his own Conſcience accuſing, or elſe 
excuſing him. To conclude, Whatever Subſtance begins 
to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, be the ſame : 
Whatever Compoſition of Subſtances begin to exiſt, du- 
ring the Union of thoſe Subitances, the Concrete muſt be 
the ſame. Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its 
Exiſtence it is the ſame: And ſo if the Compoſition be 
of difiin&t Subſtances, and different Modes, the ſame 
Rule holds. Whence it appears, that the Difficulty or 
Obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather ariſes 
from Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcurity in the 
things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick 
Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be 
ſteadily kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing into the ſame 


and diverſe, will eafily be conceived. 


IDEOT in the original Greek ich ms, fignifies a private 
Perſon who has no public Office. Among the Latins it is 
uſed for Illiteratus, Imperitus; and in our Engliſh Law, for 
a Perſon on compos mentis, or a natural Fool. A Perſon 
that has Underſtanding enough to meaſure a Yard of 
Cloth, number 20 rightly, tell the Days of the Week, 
Sc. is not an Ideot in the Eye of the Law. 

IDES, isa Word which was uſed by the Romans, in 
their Calendar, to diſtinguiſh the Days of the Month by. 
They commonly fell out the 13th of every Month, ex- 
cept in the Months of March, May, July, and Ofober, for in 
theſe, the Ide: were on the 15th of the Month. This word 
is ſaid to be derived from the Hetrurian word Iduare, that 
is, to divide; becauſe the Month is, in a manner, equal- 
ly divided into two Parts by the Ides ; and the Nones 
were perhaps ſo called from Nono Idus, the ninth of the 
Ides, becauſe they were in the room of the ninth of the 
Ides. Some others obſerving, that there were three con- 
ſiderable Varieties in the Motion of the Moon; the 
firſt, when ſhe is quite hid under the Beams of the 
Sun; the ſecond at the firſt Day of her appearing, when 
we ſee her in an Evening, with her Horns proceeding 
out of his Rays; and the third when ſhe is in her full 
Light: The common Opinion was, that from thence Ro- 
mulus took occaſion to divide the Days of the Months; 
which he began always by the Calends, in the time that 
the Moon, ſub Radiis Solis celaretur, was bid _ the 

| Beams 


Beams of the Sun; then gave the Name of None, or Nove 
7 to the Day of the firſt appearing of the New Moon; 
and Idus, ſay they, took the Name when ſhe was full, and 
appeared in her Beauty, from the Greek word %, that io, 
Beauty. From thence they draw an Argument for the In- 
equality of the Days of the Noxes: for asit fallsout by the 
Compoſition of the Motions of the Sun and the Moon, 
that the Moon comes out of the Beams of the Sun, ſome- 
times ſooner, and ſometimes later, and that this Diverſity is 
commonly included in the ſpace of two Days; it is like- 
ly, they ſay, that in the time that Romulus inſtituted his 
Cllendar, the Moon was kept a longer time hid under 
the Beams of the Sun, in the Month of March, May, Ju- 
J, and Offober: wherefore he allowed ſeven Days to the 
Nones in thoſe four Months, and five Days only to the o- 
thers, during which, it may be, the Moon got off from 
theſe Beams, and appeared ſooner. Others draw the 
word Idus from Idulium, which was the Name of the Vic- 
tim offered to Jupiter, the Day of the Ides, that was 
conſecrated to him. Some, derive it from the Tuſcav 
word Iris, whieh fignifies, amongſt that Nation, the fame 
as Idus among the Romans. They allowed eight Days for 
the Ides: Thus the eighth Day of the Month, in thoſe four 
Months, and the fixth, in the other eight, were accounted 
the eighth of the 1des, and ſo on, always decreafing to 
the 12th or 14th, which was called the Pridie, or Eve of 

be Ides, and on the 13th or 15th was the Day of the Ides. 

This way of accounting is ſtill in uſe in the Roman Chan- 

, and in the . . 45 of the Breviary. . 
he Ides of May were conſecrated to Mercury; the Ides 
of March were ever eſteemed unhappy, after r Myr- 
der on that Day; the Time after the Ides of June was 

reckoned fortunate for thoſe who entered into Matrimony 5 

the Ides of Auguſt were conſecrated to Diana, and were ob- 
ſerved as a Feaſt- Day by the Slaves. On the Ides of Sep- 
tember Auguries were taken for appointing the Magiſtrates, 
who formerly entered into their Offices on the Ides of May, 
afterwards on thoſe of March. See Roſinus, and others, 
who have written of the Roman Antiquities. ket, 

IDIOM, Diale#, the Language of ſome icular 

Province, differing, in ſome reſpects, from the Language 

of the Nation in general, whence it is derived. The 
word comes from the Greek, ic“, Propriety, of ic, pro- 

per, ſelf. | | | 

1 lbarhr, a Diſeaſe or Indiſpoſition proper to 

ſome particular Member, or Part of the Body, not cauſed 

by any other Diſeaſe, or preceding Affection, nor wax 
| any thing to do with the reſt of the Body. It is oppoſe 

to Sympathy, which happens when the Indiſpoſition takes 
its Riſe from a Diſorder in ſome other Part of the Body. 

Thus a Cataract in the Eye is an * an Epilepſy is 
either Idiopathic or Sympathic 3 Idiopathic when it happens 
purely thro' ſome Fault in the Brain, Sympathic when it is 
receded by ſome other Diſorder. The word is derived 
3 the Greek, 10 &., proper, particular, and auh, Paſ- 

ſion, Affection. N 5 

IDIOSYNCRASY, in Phyſic, is a Temperament pe- 
culiar to ſome Body, in conſequence whereof, whether in 

Sickneſs or in Health, it has a more than ordinary Aver- 
fion or Inclination to certain things, or is more affected 
with them, than others uſually are. The word is derived 
from the Greek, 10 O-, proper, oy, with, and xegos, Craſis, 
Mixture, Temperament. wy 

IDIOTA Inquirenda vel Examinanda, is a Writ iſſued out 
to the Eſcheator or Sheriff of any County, where the King 
has notice that there is an Ideot naturally born, ſo weak of 

Underſtanding, that he cannot govern or manage his Inhe- 
ritance, direing him to call before him the Party ſuſ- 
pected, and examine him: for the King has the Protection 
of his Subjects, ſand by his Prerogative the Government 
of the Lands and Subſtance of ſuch as are naturally de- 
fective in their own Diſcretion. | 
_ IDIOTISM, in Grammar, is an Inflexion of ſome 


Verb, a particular Conſtruction of ſome Phraſe or Parti- 


cle that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary 
Rule of the Language of the Nation, but which is in 
| uſe in ſome particular Province of it. Several Authors 
have written of the Idiotiſms in the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages; that is, of the particular Turns in thoſe Tongues 
which vary the moit from each other, and from the more 
Popular among the modern "Tongues : But the Examples 
of theſe 1dioriſms being borrowed from the beſt Authors, 
Iawiſm, in this Senſe, cannot properly be called an Irregu- 
larity. The word is derived from the Greek, 1 0 , proper. 
IDOL, a Statue or Image of ſome falſe God, to whom 
Divine Honours are paid, Altars and Temples erected, 
and Sacrifices made. Thus the Coloſſus at Rhodes was an 
Idol of the Sun, the Palladium an Idol of Minerva, &c. 
The word comes from the Greek ede, of e-, Imago, 
gra. 
IDOLATRY, the Worſhip and Adoration of falſe 
Gods, or the giving thoſe Honours to Creatures, or the 


(371). 
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Works of Man's Hand, which are only due to God. Se- 
veral Authors have written of the Origin and Cauſes of 
Idolatry, and among the reſt Yoſius, Selden, Goodtvin, and 
Tenniſon 3 but tis ſtill a Doubt who was the firſt Author 
of it. Tis generally allowed, however, that it had not 


its Beginning till after the Deluge, and many aro of Opi- 


nion that Belus, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Ni- 
rod, was the firſt Man that was deified. But whether they 
had not paid Divine Honours to the Heavenly Bodies be- 
fore that time, cannot be-determined, our cquaintance 


with thoſe remote Times being extremely flender. All 
that can be ſaid with Certainty, is, That 426 Years after 


the Deluge, when God lead Thara and his Family out of 
Chaldea, and Abrabam paſſed over Meſopotamia, Canaan 
the Kingdom of the Philiſtines and Egypt, it does not a 
80 that Idolatry had then got any footing in any of chofe 
untries, tho* ſome pretend that Abrabam himſelf was 
an Idolater. The firſt mention we find. made of it, is in 
Geneſis, chap. xxxix, ver, 19, where Rachel is ſaid to have 
taken the Idols of h | 
the Hebrew word ADM be diſputed, yet tis evident 
they were Idols. Laban calls them his and Jacob 


calls them ſtrange Gods, and looks on them as Abomina- 
tions. Cheverins, Germ, Antiq. I. 1. maintains Cain to have 
been the firit Idolater, and the falſe Gods that he wor- 


ſhipped to have been the Stars, to whom he fu | 
God had left the Government of the lower World : but 
this is mere Conjecture. The principal Cauſes that have 
been aſſigned for Idolatry, are theſe : (1.) The indelible 
Idea whic vey Man has of a God, and the Evidence 


Which he gives of it to himſelf. (2.) An inviolable Attach- 
mens to, Senſe, and an Habitude of judging and decid- 


ing by it, and it anly. (3.) The Pride and Vanity of 
the human Soul, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple Truth, 
but mingles and adulterates it with Fables. (4.) The 


Ignorance of Antiquity, or of the firſt Times, and the firſt 


en, whereof we have but a very dark and confuſed 
Knowles ge by Tradition, they having left no written Mo- 
numents or Books. (5.) The Ignorance and Changes of 
e (6.) The Style of the Oriental Languages, 
which is figurative and poetical, and perſonifies every 
thing. (7. The Superſtition, Scruples, and Fears, in- 
ſpired by Religion. (8.) The Flattery of Writers. (9.) 

he falſe Relations of Travellers. (to.) The Fictions of 
Poets. (II.) The Imaginations of Painters and Sculp- 


tors. (12.) A ſmattering of Phyfics, that is, a flight | 


Acquaintance with natural Bodies, and Appearances, and 
their Cauſes. (14.) The Eftabliſhment 0 Colonies, and 
the Invention of Arte, which have been perverted by bar- 
barous People. (15.) The Artifices of Prieſts. (16. ) The 
Pride of certain Men, who have affected to paſs for Gods, 
(17.) The Affection and Gratitude bore by the People to 
certain of their Great Men and Benefactors. (18.) The 
Scriptures themſelves ill underſtood. The word comes 
from the Greek f, which is compoſed of à% , 
Imago, Image, and Ave, ſervire, to ſerve. ' 
IDYLLION, in Poetry, is a little gay Poem, contain- 
ing the Deſcription or Narration of . agreeable Ad- 
ventures. Theocritus is the oldeſt Author who has written 
Idyllions. The Italians imitate him, and have brought 
the Idyllion into modern Uſe. The Idyllions of Theocritus 
have a world of Delicacy; they appear with a clowniſh, 
ruſtic kind of Simplicity, but are full of the moſt exqui- 
fite Beauties; they ſeem drawn from the Breaſt of Na- 
ture herſelf, and to have been dictated by the Gra- 
ces. The Idyllion is a kind of Poetry, which paints 
the Objects it deſcribes; whereas the Epic Poem re- 
lates - Hh and the Dramatic acts them. The modern 
Writers of Idylhons don't keep up to that original Simplici- 
ty obſerved by Theocritus 3 te Vocals of our Days would 
not bear an amorous Fiction, reſembling the clumſy Gal- 


lantries of our Peaſants. Boileax obſerves that the ſhorteſt 


Idyllons are uſually the beſt. The word is derived from the 
Greek dJuvuory, of A, Figure, Repreſemation ; in regard 
this Poetry confiſts in a lively natural Image, or Repre- 
ſentation of Things. | 


JEAT, ſometimes called Black Amber, is a Mineral, | 


or a foſſile Stone, extremely black, formed of a lapidific 
or bituminous Juice in 5 Earth, in the manner o 
Coal: It works like Amber, and has moſt of its Quali- 
ties. It abounds in Dauphine, but the beſt in the World 
is ſaid to be produced in ſome of the Northern Parts of 
England. There is alſo a factitious Jet made of Glaſs, in 
imitation of the Mineral Jet. This is drawn out into long 
hollow Strings, which are cut, and formed at pleaſure, 
It is much uſed in Embroideries, and in the Trimmings 
of Mourning, and may be made of any Colour, tho tis 
uſually black and white. - | 8 | 
JECTIGATION, in Phyſic, is a Trembling or Palpi- 


tation felt in the Pulſe of a fick Perſon, which ſhews 
that the Brain, which is the Origin of the Nerves, is 


attacked and threatned with Convulſions. AR 
JECUR, 


er Father; for tho' the ing of 


,- 
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JECUR. See Liver. | | 
JECUR UTERINUM : The Placenta is by ſome thus 


called, from the ſuppoſed Similitude of its Office with 


that of the Liver. 
EjJUNUM. See Inteſtines, | | 
E LE; a Compound of three French words, Je 


ay faille, I bave failed. It is uſed in a legal Senſe, when 


the Parties to any Suit have, in pleading, proceeded ſo 
far, that they have joined Iſſue, which ſhall be tryed, or 
is tryed by a Jury, and this Pleading or Iſſue is badly 
Joined, ſo that it will be Error if they proceed., In this 


Caſe one of the Parties might, by their Counſel, ſhew 


it to the Court, as well after Verdict given, as before 


the Jury was charged: But this occaſioning great De- 


lays in Suits, for the Redreſs thereof ſeveral Statutes 
were made, is. 32 H. VIII. c. 30. by which it was 
enacted, © That if the Jury have once paſſed upon the 


Iſſue, tho? afterwards there be found a Jeofayle in the 


« Pleading, yet ſhall Judgment be given according to 
© the Verdict of the Jury. Other Statutes have alſo 
been made relating to the ſame thing, in the time of 
King James I. and Queen Elizabeth, and yet the Fault 
little mended.  ' b $29 „ Ed 
S8. JEROM, the Name of four ſeveral Orders of Re- 


ligious, who are ſometimes alſo called Jeronymires, The 


firit, called the Order of St. Jerom of Spain, owe their 
Origin to the third Order of St. Francis, whereof the firft 
Jeronymitcs were Members. Gregory the Eleventh con- 
firmed this Order, under the Name of St. Jerom, whom 
they had choſen for their Patron and their Model, and 
gave them the Conſtitutions of the Convent of St. Mary: 
of the Sepulchre, with the Rule of St. Angu/tine.; and for 
Habit, a white Tunic, with a Scapulary, a little Ca- 
puche, and a Mantle, all of their natural Colour, with- 
out Dying, and ot a mean Price. The Jeronymites are 


in poſſeſſion of the Convent of K. Laurence, in the E. 


curial, where the Kings of Spain are buried. In Spain 
is likewiſe an Order of Nuns of St. Jerom, founded by 
a Lady towards the cloſe of the 15th Century. Sixtus 
put them under the Juriſdiction of the Jeronymites, and 
gave them the Conſtitutions of the Monaſtery of &. Martha 
of Cordova, which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for 
thoſe of the Order of St. Jerom. The ſecond Order of 
St. Jerom is that of Lombardy, called S. Jerom of the Ob- 
ſervance, founded by Loup d'Olmeds in 1424. in the Moun- 


"tains of Cazalla, in the Dioceſs of Sen The third Order 


of Jeronymites was founded by Peter Gambacorti about the 
Year 1377 3 but the Vows they made were only fimple 


till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them to be ſolemn. 


They have Houſes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. The fourth 


© Congregation of Jeronymirer, are the Hermites of St. Je- 


rom of - Fiezolt, begun in 1360, when Charles de Montegra- 
neli, of the Family of the Count of that Name, retiring 
into Solitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. It was ap- 
proved by Innocent VII. under the Rule and Conſtitutions 
of St. Jerom. But Eugenizs, in 1441 changed it for that 
of St. Auguſtin. As the Founder was of the third Order 


of St. Francis, they preſerved that Habit; but in 1460, 


Pins, permittiig ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occafioned 
a Diviſion among them. This Order was finally ſup- 
preſſed by Clement XI. in 1568. | | 
| JESILBASCH, Green Head, is the Name which the 


' Per(ians give to the Turks, becauſe their Emirs wear a 


Green Turband. 

JESSANT, a Term in Heraldry, uſed when, in a Coat 
of Arms, a Lion or other Bealt is borne over ſome Ordi- 
nary 3 as over a Chief, a Bend, a Feſſe, Sc. that Lion or 
Beaſt is blazoned gent, or Jacent, that is, lying over all. 

IE SUAT ES, an Order of Religious, otherwiſe called 
Apoſioiical Clerks, They were founded by Joby Columbin, 
and approved of by Urban V. in 1367. at Viterba ; where 
he himſelf gave, to ſuch as were preſent,' the Habit 
they were to wear. They followed the Rule of St. Au- 
guſtine, and were ranked by Pius V. among the Orders 
of Mendicants. They were called Jeſuates, becauſe their 
firſt Founders had the Name of Jeſus continually in their 
Mouths. For two Centuries the Jeſuates were mere Secu- 
lars; but in 1506, Paul V. gave them leave to enter in- 
to Holy Orders. In moſt of their Houſes they were em- 
ployed in Pharmacy, others practiſed Diſtillation, and ſold 
Aqua Vite, which occafioned their being called Agua Vitæ- 
mongers. Being very rich in the State of Venice, that Re- 
publick ſollicited their 8 and obtained it of 
Clement IX. their Effects being employed towards ſu p- 
porting the Expences of the War in Candia. 

TESUITS, an Order of Religious, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, who are alſo called tbe Company of Jeſus. This 
Order has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its Miſſions 
into the Indies, and by its other Employments relating to 
the Study of the Sciences, and the Education of Youth. 
Thie Council of Trent calls them, Clerks Regulars of the 


Company of Jeſus. It was in the Year 1338. that Ignatius 
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having aſſembled ten of his Companions at Rome, choſen 
moſtly out of the Univerſity of Paris, propoſed to them 
to make a new Order. After this he. preſented the Plan 
of his Inſtitution to Paul III. who appointed three Com- 
miſſioners to examine it; upon whoſe Report, the Pontiff 
confirmed the Inſtitution, under the Name of The Compa- 
ny of Jeſus, by a Bull in 1540. By this Bull, their Num- 
ber was reſtrained to Sixty, but that Reſtriction was taken 
away, two J ears afterwards, by another Bull. The Order 
has fince been confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding Popes, 
who have added many new Rights and Privileges to it. 
The End principally propoſed by this Order, is to gain 
Converts to the Romiſh Church, with which View = 
diſperſe themſelves in every Country and Nation, 8 
with amazing Induſtry and Addreſs purſue the End of 
their Inſtitution. No Difficulty ſo great that they cannot 
ſurmount, no Danger ſo imminent 25 they will not un- 
dergo, no Crimes ſo ſhocking that they will not perpe- 
trate, provided it may be of any Service to their Cauſe. 
They have no particular Habit, but change and accom- 
modate it ro Times and Occafions. This Order conſiſts 
of five different Clafſes ; Fellows, ſpiritual Coadjutors, 
approved Scholars, Lay- Brothers, called alſo temporal 
adjutors, and Novices. The Fellows, which make the 
Body of the Company, make the three ſolemn Vows of 
8 publickly, and to theſe add a ſpecial Vow of 
Obedience to the Head of the Church, as to what regards 
Miſſions among Idolaters, Heretics, &c. The ſpiritual 
Coadjutors alſo make public Vows of Chaſtity, Poverty, 
and Obedience, but omit the fourth relating to Miſſions. 


Approved Scholars are thoſe, who, after two Years No- 


viciate, have been admitted, and have made three Vows 
of Religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared. 
Theſe are in the way to become Fellows, or ſpiritual 
Coadjutors, according as the General thinks fit. Theſe 
Degrees, efpecially that of Fellow, are never conferred 
till after rwo Years Noviciate, and ſeven Years Study, ſe- 
ven of Regency, a third Year of Noviciate, and thirty 
three Years of Age. The Vows of the Scholars are ab- 
ſolate on their fide, but only conditional on the fide ot 
the Order; the General having it in his power to diſpenſe | 
with them. | | | 

The Order is divided into Aſſiſtances, the Aſſiſtances 
into Provinces, and the Provinces into Houſes. It is go- 
verned by a General, who is perpetual and abſolute. He 
reſides at Rome, and is elected by a General Congrega- 
tion of the Order. He has with him, five Perſons, who 
are, as it were, his Miniſters. They are called Aſſiſtants, 
and bear the Name of the Kingdom or Country to which 
they belong, and by whom they are appointed, wiz. of 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. To theſe 
belongs the Care of preparing the Matters of their re- 
2 Aſſiſtanees, and of putting them in a Method to 

acilitate their Expedition. It is by theſe, that both In- 
feriors and Superiors go regularly before the General. 
They are choſen by the Congregation, and are not only 
the General's Counſellors to aſſiſt him in his Buſineſs, 
but alſo to obſerve his Conduct; and, if they find occa- 
fion, they may call a general Congregation without his 
Conſent, who may depoſe him in form; or they have 
it in their power to depoſe him, themfelves, after having, 
by Letter, obtained the Suffrages of their Provinces. 

Each Province has four kinds of Houſes, vis. profeſſed 
Houfes, which can have no Lands belonging to them; 
Colleges, where the Sciences are taught ; Reſidences, 
where are a Number of Work men employed in ſuch Offi- 
ces, as have any immediate relation to Preaching, Con- 
feſſion, Miſſions, Oc. and Houſes of Novices. Amon 
the Colleges there are ſome called fimply Colleges, — 
others called Seminaries. . Theſe laſt are ſet afide, for 
the young Jeſuits to go through their Courſes of Philoſo- 
ſophy and Theology in 3 the others are for Strangers. 
Each Province is governed by a Provincial, and each 
Houſe by a Superior, who is called a Rector in the Col- 
leges, and a Superior in the other Houſes. Ignatius regu- 
lated the Diſcipline of theſe Houfes, and eſpecially of 
the Colleges, by what he had obſerv'd in the Sorbonne, 
while he ſtudied at Paris. The Fellows of this Order 
renounce, by a ſolemn Vow, all Preferment, and eſpe- 
cially . and cannot receive any, unleſs enjoin'd 
thereto by the Pope under pain of Sin. This the Pope 
fomettmes does; inſomuch that they have had eight 
Cardinals of their Order. * 

JET D' EAU, a French Word fignifying a Fountain, 
that caſts up Water to any conſiderable Height in the 
Air. Mr. Mariotte faith, That a Jet d Eau will never riſe 
ſo high as its Reſervatory, but always falls ſhort of it by 
a Space, which is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of that Height; 
and this he proves by ſeveral Experiments. He ſaith alſo, 
That if a greater, branches out in many ſmaller ones, or 
is diſtributed thro? ſeveral Jets, the Square of the Diameter 
of the main Pipe, muſt be proportioned to the Sum of ” 


* 
0 ba 


the Ex of its Branches; and particularly, That if 
the Reſervatory be 52 Foot high, and the Adjutage half 
an Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be three Inches in 
Diameter. See Fountain, Water, &c. 

ETSON. See Flotſor. 


JEW EL-OFFICE. AnOffice that takes care of faſhion- 


; d weighing the King's Plate, and delivering it out 
by ſuch Wham as thes receive from the Lord Cham- 
berlain. When his Majeſty makes any Preſent of Plate, 
ec, they have the Charge of providing it, with ſome 
other things leſs material. 'The 5 Officer is the 
Maſter of the Jewel-Office, whoſe Salary is 4501. per 
ann. and befides, the Yeoman and Groom, at 1064. 15 5. 
er ann. each, and a Clerk at 13 J. 6s. 8 d. which are in 
the King's Gift. Beſides, there are in this Office, in the 
Gift of the Lord Chamberlain, the Poet-Laureat, at 100 /. 
er ann. Salary + the King's Hiſtoriographer, at 200 J. 
per ann. the Hiſtory Painter, and r Painter, at 
200 J. per ann. the Painter in Enamel, and the Surveyor 
and Keeper of the Pictures at 200 J per ann. The Gold- 
ſmith and Jeweller are employ'd by the Maſter, and are 
uſually in his Gift. | 80 
IEWS-EAR; a kind of Fungus, Muſhroom, or ſpun- 
py Subſtance, that grows about the Root of the Elder. 
fee. It is chiefly uſed in Decoction, which is found 
Detergent and Vulnerary, and a good Gargle in ſore 


Throats. | | 
TEZIDE, or Jezidean, a Term uſed among the Maho- 


lame is derived from an Emir call'd Jez:de, who 
Erd the two Sons of Ali, Haſan and Huſſein, two Ne- 
phews of Mahomer on their Mother's fide, and perſecuted 
_ the Poſterity of the Prophet. The Agarenians, whole 
Emir or Prince he was, look'd on him as an Impious and 


Heretical Perſon; and hence took occafion to call all 


whom they accounted Heretics, Jezideans. Some Authors 
mention the Jezides as a particular 8 75 ſpeaking a 
Language different both from the Turſſe and Perſian, 
tho' ſomewhat akin to the laſt. They further tell us, 
that there are two kinds of Jezides 3 the one Black, the 
other White. The White have no Slit in the Boſom 
of their Shirt; but barely an Opening for the Head 
to paſs thro : a thing that they obſerve with a great deal 
of ſtrictneſs, in memory of a Circle of Gold and Light 
which fell from Heaven upon the Neck of their Grand 
Scheik or Chief of their Sect. The Black Jezides are 
Fakirs, or Religious Tbe Turks and Jezides bear a 
ſtrong averſion to each other; and the greateſt Affront 
one can put on a Turk, is to call him Jezide, On the con- 
trary the Jezides love the Chriſtians, being perſuaded 
that Jez:ide, their Chief, is Jeſus Chriſt : Or rather be- 
cauſe ſome of their Traditions mention that Jezire made 
an Alliance with the Chriſtians againſt the Muſſul men. 
They drink Wine even to Exceſs when they can get it, 
and eat Swine's Fleſh. They never undergo Circumci- 
ſion, excepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. 


Their Ignorance 1s ſurprizing 3 they bave no Books. In- 


deed they pretend, to believe in che Goſpel, and in the 
Sacred Books of the Jews, but go without ever reading 
either one or other of em. They make Vows, and go in 
Pilgrimage 3 but have no Moſques, Temples, nor Orato- 
ries, no Feaſts nor Ceremonies 3 all their Religious Wor- 
ſhip conſiſting in ſinging 1 7 to Jeſus Chriſt, the Vir- 
gin, Moſes, and Mabomet. When they pray, they look to- 
wards the Eaſt, in imitation of the Chriſtians; whereas 
the Muſſulmen turn towards the South. They believe 
the Devil may poſſibly, one day, come into favour 5 
with God ; and that he is the Executor of God's Juſtice 
in the other World: for which reaſon they make it a 
Point of Conſcience not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he 
ſhould revenge himſelf of 'em. 

The Black Jegides are reputed Saints, and *tis forbidden 
to weep at their Death; inſtead whereof, they make Re- 
Joicings: and yet for the generality they are no more than 
Shepherds. They are not allow'd to kill the Animals 
they eat; that Office belongs to the White Jezides. The 
Jezides go in Companies like the Arabs. They often 
change their Habitations, and live in black Tents made 
of Goats-Nair, and encompaſs'd with large Ruſhes and 

horns interwoven. They diſpoſe their Tents in a Circle, 
Placing their Flocks in the middle. They oy their 

ves 3 the ſtated Price whereof is 200 Crowns, be they 
better or worſe. They are allow'd Divorce, provided it 
be to become Hermites. Tis a Crime among them to 
Wave the Beard, tho' ever ſo little. They have ſome 


Cuſtoms which intimate that they ſprang originally out 


of ſome Sect of Chriſtians : for inſtance, in their Feaſts 
one of em preſents a Cup full of Wine to another, bid- 
ding him take the Cup of the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
which laſt kifſes the Hand of him who preſcnts it, and 


nks. 


IGNIS FATUUS. See Jack with a Lamborn. 


eſpecially in Iron. Lead 


IGNITION, in Chymiſtry, fignifies the Application of 
Fire to Metals, till ſuch time, as they A red-hot, 
without melting: which happens in Gold and Silver, but 

Tin are too ſoft and fufible 
to bear „ | | | 


IGNORAMUS is a Word uſed by the Grand Inqueſt, 
impannel'd in the Inquiſition of Cauſes Criminal, and Pub- 
lick, and written upon the Bill, when they dillike their 
Evidence, as defeCtive or too weak to make good the 
2 . of Vang , that all farther 

nquiry upon t ar r that Fault is thereby ſtopt, 
— wg iver'd i he farther. Anſwer. * 

IGNORANCE, or Wart of Knowledge, is chiefly owing to 
theſe three Cauſes 3 Fir#, Want of Ideas Secondly, Want 
of a diſcoverable Connection between the Ideas we have 3 


Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. Firm, 


here are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of 


Ideas. All the fimple Ideas we have, are confined to the 


Obſervation of our Senſes, and the ions of our own 
Minds, that we are conſcious of in ourſelves. What other 
Ideas it is poſſible other Creatures may have, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of other Senſes or Faculties, more or perfecter 
than we have, or different from ours, it is not for us to 
determine: but to ſay ur think there are no ſuch, becauſe 
we conceive nothing of them, is no better an Argument, 
than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, there was no 
ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no man- 


| ner of Idea of auy ſuch thing. What Faculties therefore 
metans to ſignify an Heretic, _Leuwelavius tells us, thar © 


other Species of Creatures have, to penetrate into the 
Nature and imo, Conſtitutions of Things, we know 
not: This we know, «ad certainly find, that we want 


other Views of them, beſides x we have, to make 


Diſcoveries of them more perfect. The Intellectual and 


Senfible World are in this perfectly alike, that the Parts 


which we ſee of either of them, hold no proportion with 


that we ſee not ; and whatſoever we can reach with our 
Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, is but a Point, 
almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, Again, the Want 
of Ideas, which we yet ſeem capable of, is another great 
Obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in Ignorance of 
things, we conceive capable of being known. Bulk, 
Figure and Motion we have Ideas of; yet not knowin 


what is the particular Bulk, Motion, and Figure of the 


greateſt part of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are igho- 
rant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of pe- 
ration, whereby the Effects we daily ſee are produced. 
Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being too re- 
mote, in others by being too minute. When we confider 
the vaſt Extent of the known and viſible Parts of the 
World, and the Reaſons we have to think, that what lies 
within our Ken, is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe Uni- 


verſe; we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Eu. 


rance: What are the particular Fabricks of the great 


Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous 
Frame of Corporeal Beings, how far they are extended, 


and what is their Motion, and how continued, and what 
influence they have upon one another, are Contempla- 
tions, that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves 
in. If we confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, this 


Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, 


that viſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts of Vege- 


tables, Animals, and Intellectual Corporeal Beings, infi- 


nitely different from thoſe of our little Spot of Earth, 
may probably be in 'other Planets, to the nowledge of 
which, even of their outward Figures and Parts, we can 
no way attain, whilſt we are confin'd to this Earth, there 
being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflexion, 
to convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? There are 
other Bodies in the Univerſe no leſs conceal'd from us by 
their Minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles being the 
active Parts of Matter, and great Inſtruments of Nature, 
on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities and Opera- 
tions, our Want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of their primary 
Qualities keeps us in incurable Ipnorance of what we de- 
fire to know about them. | | 
Did we know the mechanical Affections of Rhubarb 
or Opium, we might as eafily account for their Opera- 
tions of purging and cauſing Sleep, as a Watchmaker can 
for the Motions of his Watch. The diſſolving of Silver 
in Aqua Fortis, or Gold in qua Regia, and not vice verſ2, 
would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it 
is to a Smith, to underſtand, why the turning of. one Key 
will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But 
whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover 
the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of 
their mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be 
ignorant of their Properties and Operations ; nor can we 
be aſſured about them any farther, than ſojne few Tryals 


we make, are able to reach : but whether bey will ſuc- -_ 


ceed again another time, we cannot be ceßtain. This 
hinders our certain Knowledge of univerſal Truths con- 


| cerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon carries us herein 


Ce cee very 
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very little beyond particular Matter of Fact; and there- ment in the Anus or Scrotum, as jt frequently happens 


fore it is Matter of Doubt, that how far ſoever human in Hernia's, their twiſting, and their entering within one 


| Induitry may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſo- another. Perſons afflicted with the 1/iac Paſton, have 


phy in Phyſical Things, yet ſcientifical will fill be out ſometimes been found to return Suppoſitories and Glitters 
of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate by the Month. Some have been cured of it by ſwallow. 
Ideas of thoſe very Bodies which are neareſt to us, and * great Quantity of Quick-filver, or a Musket-Ball: 
moſt at our Command. This, at firft fight, ſhews us When the Guts are twiſted, or enter one within another, the 
how diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Ex- Weight of theſe Bodies ſometimes _ them to rights 
tent, even of material Beings : to which, if we add the again. The Liac Paſſon takes its Name from the Inteitine 
Confideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that Ilion, in regard of its being uſually affected in that Dif. 
may be, and probably are, which are yet more re- temper, or perhaps from the Greek Verb har, to turn, 
mote from our Knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- twiſt 3 whence alſo the Latins call it Volculus, 
zance 3 we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceals from ILIAC VESSELS. See Artery and Vein. 
us, in an impenetrable Obſcuriry, almoſt the whole In- ILIACUS EXTERNUS, or Pyriforomis, is a Muſcle of 
tellectual World; a greater, certainly a more beautiful the Thigh, which ariſes from the internal concave Part of 
World,than the material: For abating ſome very few Ideas the Os Sacrum, towards the bottom, and deſcending ob. 
of Spirit, which we get from our own Mind b Reflection, liquely along the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, from a 
and from thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of round fleſhy Origin, joins the Glutæus Medius, and is in- 
all Spirits, the Author of them, and us, and all things, ſerted by'a round 'Tendon at the Bottom of the Great 
we. have no certain Information, ſo much as of the Ex- Trochanter. 5 | 
iſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation; much leſs ILIACUS INTERNUS, the Name of the Muſcle of 
have we diſtin& Ideas of their different Natures, States, the Thigh, which ariſes fleſby from the internal concave 
Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree, or Part of the Os Lium 3 and in its Deſcent over the inferior : 
differ one from another, and from us: and therefore in Part of it, joins with the Fſoas magnus, and is inſerted with 
what concerns their diffetent Species and Properties, we it, under the Termination of the Pefineus. This, with 
are under an abſolute Icnoramce. f the Pſoat maguus, moves the Thigh forward, in walking. 
The ſecond Caufe of Ignorance, is the want of diſcove- ILIAD, the Name of the firſt of Homer's Poems. The 
rable Connection between thoſe Ideas we have: where Poet's Defignin the Liad, was to ſhew the Greeks, who 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and were divided into ſeveral little States, how much it was 
certain Knowledge, and are, as in the former Caſe, left their Intereſt to preſerve an Harmony and good Under- 
only to Obſervation and Experiment. Thus the mecha- ſtanding among them. In order to which, he ſets before 
nical AﬀeRions of Bodies, having no Affinity at all with their Eyes, the Calamities that befel their Anceſtors from 
the Ideas they produce in us, we can have no diftinſt the Wrath of Achilles, and his Miſunderſtanding with 
Knowledge 4 uch Operations beyond our Experience, Aggamemnon, and the Advantages that accrued to them 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the Ef- from their Union. The Iliad is divided into twenty four 
fects or Appointmen of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which Books, which are marked with the Letters of the Alpha- 


perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. The Operation bet. Pliny gives us an Account of an Iliad written on 


of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconcei vable: How ſo very ſlender a Paper, that the whole might be con- 
any Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, is as re- tained in a Nut-ſhell, For the Conduct of the Iliad, fee 
mote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any Body F. Boſſu, Madam Dacier, and M. de la Motte. The Critics 
ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is maintain the Iliad to be the firſt, and yet the beſt Poem 
ſo, if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration that ever appeared in the World. Ariſtorle's Poetics are 
of the Things themfelves would never be able, in the almoſt taken wholly from it; the Philoſopher had no- 


| leaſt, to diſcover to us. In ſome of our Ideas there are thing to do but to form Precepts from the Poet's Prac- 


certain Relations, Habitudes, and Connections, fo viſtbly tice. Some Authors tell us, that Homer invented not on- 
included in the nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we ly Poetry, but all other Arts and Sciences ; and that there 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power are the viſible Marks of a perfect Knowledge in every 
whatſoever 5 in theſe only we are capable of certain and one of them, to be ſeen in the Iliad. The ingenious 
univerſal Knowledge. 'Thus the Idea of a right-lined Mr. Barnes of Cambridge had prepared a Work the 
Triangle neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its An- Preſs, to prove Slomon to have been the Author of the 
gles to two right ones; but the Coherence and Conti- Iiad. The word is derived from the Grcek iauds, of ixior, 
nuity of the Parts of Matter, the Production of Senſation Iium, Troy, a famous City in 4fia, which the Greeks be- 
in us, of Colours and Sounds, Sc. by Impulſe and Mo- fieged for the ſpace of ten Years, and at laſt deſtroyed, 
tion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural Con- on account of the Rape of Helena, which makes the Sub- 
nection with any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe je& of the Work. 2 
them to the arbitrary Will and Good-Pleaſure of the ILIUM. See Inteſtines. 8 
wiſe Architect. The Things that we obſerve conſtantly. ILIUM OS. See O. Innominata. Theſe are both de- 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a Law rived from , circumvolvo, to roll about; becauſe the 
ſet them; but yet by a Law we know not, whereby tho Gut, which is principally called by this Name, is long, 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from and lies in Folds towards the bottom of the Abdomen, 
them, yet their Connections and Dependencies being not and therefore gives many of the adjacent Parts theſe Ap- 
diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but an experimen- pellations. | 
tal Knowledge of them. Several Effects come every ILLEVIABLE in Law, fignifies ſomething that cannot 
day within the notice of our Senſes, of which we have be levied, and therefore the word Nihil is ſet on a Debt 
fo far ſenſitive Knowledge; but the Cauſes, Manner, and or Due that is illeviable. „ 
Certainty of their Produktion, we muſt, for the foregoing ILLUMINATION, the Action of a luminous Body, 
Reaſons, be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can or Body that emits Light, or the Paſſion of an opake Bo- 
go no further than particular Experience informs us of dy that receives it. ; | Re 
Matter of Fact, df | by Analogy, gueſs what Effects ILEUMINED, a Church-Term, antiently applied to 
the like Bodies are upon other 'Trials like to produce. ſuch Perſons as had received Baptiſm. This Name was 
But as to perfect Science of natural Bodies (not to men- occafioned by a Ceremony in Baptiſm, which conſiſted in 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are ſo far from being capable of putting a lighted Taper in the Hand of the Perſon bap- 
any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loft Labour to tized, as a Symbol of the Faith and Grace he had re- 
ſeek after it. | | ceived in the Sacrament. a 

The third Cauſe of Ignorance, is our want of trac in ILLUMIN ED, is alſo the Name of a Sect of Here- 
thoſe Ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſs ticks, who ſprang up in Sain about the Year 1575, and 
intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us what Habitude called by the Spaniards, Alumbrados, Their Leaders were 
of Agreement or Diſagreement they may have one with Villalpando, a Fic originally of the 72 of Tenarif, and 
another: and thus many are ignorant of Mathematical a Carmelite called Catherine de Jeſus. Theſe had a 
Truths for want of Application, in enquiring, examin- great Number of Diſciples and Followers, moſt of 
ing, and by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. See Know- whom were apprehended, and clapp'd up in the Inquiſi- 

e. 5 tion at Cordoua 3 ſome whereof were put to death, and 

LIAC,'a Term in Phyfick, applied to a violent and the reſt abjured their Errors. Their principal Doctrines 
dangerous Diſeaſe, called the Iliac Paſion, or Miſerere. were, That by means of a ſublime manner of Prayer, 
It confiſts in an Expulfion of feculent Matter by the which they had attained to, they entered into ſo perfect 
Mouth, accompanied with a Swelling of the lower Ven- a State, that they had no occaſion for Ordinances, Sa- 


tricle, an intenſe Pain, and a total Conſtipation. The craments, nor good Works, and that they could give way, 


immediate Cauſe of the Iliac Paſſion ſeems owing to an even to the vileſt Actions without Sin. The Se& of Illu. 
Irtegularity in the Periſtaltic Motion of the Guts, vis. mined was revived in France in the Year 1634, and 


| when it begins with the lower, and is continued to the were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or Dig of 


higher. Other Cauſes are the Hardneſs of the Excre- Peter Guerin, who together, made but one Body, ca led al- 
ments, Inflammation of the Inteſtines, and their Engage- ſo Illanined; but they were ſo hotly purſued by Lonis * : 8 


by 


5 
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| were. ſoon deſtroyed. The Brothers of the 
127 28. are alſo called Ilumiued. | 
It. LUSTRIOUS, heretofore in the Roman Empire was 
' a Title of Honour peculiar to People of a certain Rank. 
It was firſt given to the moſt diitinguiſhed among the 
Knights, who had a right to bear the Latus Clavus, after- 
wards they, were entitled 1l/trious, who held the firſt 
Rank among thoſe called Honorati; that is, to the Præœfetti 
| Pretorii; the Prefefi Urbis, Treaſurers, Comites, &c. There 
were, however, different Degrees among the [lluſtres : As 
in Spain they have Grandees of the firſt and ſecond Claſs, 
ſo in Rome they had their Ilſtres, whom they called Great, 
Majores, and others Leſs, called Minores. For inſtance, 
the Præfectus Pretorius was a Degree below the Maſter of 
the Offices, tho' they were both Illuſftres. 'The Novel 
of Valentinian diſtinguiſhes as far as five kinds of Illaſtres, 
among whom the Ilſtres Adminiſtratores bear the firſt 
anks ©. 5 
| IMAGE, a natural, lively Repreſentation of an Ob- 
je&, oppoſed to a ſmooth well-poliſhed Surface. The 
Latin word Imago, comes originally from the Greek wiv, 
imitari. Image allo fignifies any artificial Repreſentation 
rformed by Man, as in Painting, Sculpture, and the 
ike: In which ſenſe, the word is now generally uſed in 
ſpeaking of Things holy, or Things imagined to be ſo. 
The Uſe, N Adoration of Images, are Things that 
have been a long time controverted in the World. The 
Lutherans condemn the Calviniſts, for breaking the Ima- 


Find of Sacrilege ; and yet they condemn the Romaniſts, 


who are 
25 theſe laſt. keep pace with the Greets, who go far be- 

ond them in this Point, which has occafioned abundance 
of Diſputes among them. The Jer abſolutely condemn 
all Images, and don't ſo much as ſuffer any Statues or Fi- 
gures in their Houſes, much leſs in their Synagogues, or 
Places of Worſhip. The Mabometans have a perfect Aver- 
ſion to Images, which was what led them to deftroy moſt 
of the beautiful Monuments of Antiquity, both Sacred 
and Profane, at Conſtantinople. 5 . 

The noble Romans preſerved the Images of their An- 
ceſtors with a great deal of Care and Concern, and had 
them carried in Proceſſion at their Funerals and Tri- 
'umphs. They were commonly made of Wax or Wood, 
tho' ſometimes of Marble or Braſs : They placed them 
in the Veſtibles of their Houſes, and they were to ſtay 
there, even if the Houſes happened to be ſold : it being 
accounted impious to . them. Appius Claudius was 
the firſt who brought them into the Lemples, in the 
Year of Rome 259, and he added — — to them, 
ſhewing the Origin of the Perſons repreſented, and their 
brave and vertuous Atchievements. It was not, how- 
ever, allowed for all, who had the Images of their An- 
ceſtors in their Houſes, to have them carried at their Fu- 
nerals 3 this was a thing only granted to ſuch as had 
honourably diſcharged themſelves of their Offices, for 
thoſe who failed in this reſpect forfeited that Privilege, 
and in caſe they had been guilty of any great Crime, 
their Images were broken in pieces. 

IMAGE, in Philoſopby, . the Trace or Mark 
which outward Objects impreſs on the Mind, by means 
of the Organs of Senſe. Image, in Opticks, ſignifies 
an Object projected on the Baſe of a Convex-Mirror. 
As the Diſtance of the Object from the Mirror, is to the 
Diſtance from the Image to the Glaſs; ſo is the Diameter 
of the Object, to the Diameter of the Image. This is a 
Rule which Mr. Molyneux gives us for finding the Diame- 
ter of an Imareon the Baſe of a Convex-Glaſs. See Op- 
tics. Image alſo ſignifies the Deſcription of any thing in 
a Diſcourſe. 

IMAG Es, ix Diſcourſe, are defined, by Longinus, to be 

in general, any Thoughts proper to produce Ex preſſions, and 
which preſent a kind of Picture to the Mind. But, in the 
more limited Senſe, he ſays, Images are ſuch Diſcourſes as 
come from us, when by a kind of Enthuſiaſm, or an ex- 
traordinary Emotion of the Soul, we ſeem to ſee the 
Things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them before the 
Eyes of thoſe who hear. | 

IMAGES, in Rhetoric, have a very different Uſe from 
What they have among the Poets 3 the End principally 
Propoſed in Poetry is Aſtoniſhment and Surprize, where- 
as the thing chiefly aimed at in Proſe, is to paint things 
naturally, and to ſhew them clearly. They have this, 
however, in common, that they both tend to move, each 
m its kind. Theſe Images, or Piffures, are of vaſt uſe, to 
give Weight, Magnificence, and Strength to a Diſcourſe. 

ney warm and animate a Diſ-ourſe, and when managed 
With Art, according to Longinus, ſeem, as it were, to tame 
and ſubdue the Hearer, and put him in the power of the 
Speaker. | | 

IMAGINATION, a Power or Faculty of the Soul, by 
which it conceives, and forms Ideas of Things, by means 


— 


8 ; Ima- there alſo ha 
ges in the Churches of the Catholics, looking on it as a finds for 

Sinatiom 5 nehber of 
efled Image-worſhippers) as Idolaters: nor 


made in the Fibres of the Brain, by Senſation. The Or- 
ans of our Senſes are compoſed of little Threads, or Fi- 
which, at one end, terminate in the outward Parts 
of the Body and Skin, and at the other in the middle of 
the Brain. Theſe little Fibres may be moved two ways 3 
either beginning at that end which terminates in the Brain 
or that which terminates without. Now the Agitation o 
theſe Fibres cannot be communicated to the Brain, but 
the Soul will perceive ſomething. If then the Agita- 
tion begins where Objects make their firſt Impreſſion, 
vis. on the external Surface of the Fibres of RR. 
and is communicated thence to the Brain, the Soul, in 
that Caſe, judges that what ſhe perceives is without, that 
is, ſhe perceives an Object as preſent: but if only the 
interior Fibres be moved by the Courſe of the animal 
Spirits, or in ſome vther manner, the Soul then imagines, 
and judges, rhat what ſhe perceives is not without, but 
within the Brain 3 that is, ſhe perceives an Object as ab- 
ſent : And herein lies the Difference between Senſation 
and Imagination, þ 
But in order to give a more preciſe and diſtin& Idea of 
the Imagination, it muſt be obſerved, that as often as 
there happens to be any Alteration in that of the 
Brain where the Nerves terminate, there alſo happens 
an Alteration in the Brain; that whenever there is any 
Motion in that part, to change the Order of its Fibres, 
pens a new Perception in the Soul, and ſhe 
finds ſomething new, either by way of Senſation or Ima- 
„nene which can be without an Alteration 
of the Fibres in that pars of the Brain. So that the Fa- 
culty of Imagining, or Imagination, only conſiſts in the 
Power which the Soul has of forming Images of Objects, 
by producing a Change in the Fibres of that part of the 
Brain, which may be called*the principal Part, becauſe 
it correſponds to all the Parts of our Body, and is the 
Place where the Soul (if it may be ſo ſaid) immediately 
refides. It matters not which that Part is, nor whether 
the Opinion of Villis be true, who places the common 
Senſe in the two Bodies, called Corpora Striata, and the 
Imagination in the Corpus Calloſum 3 or that of Fernelius, 
who e Senſation in the Pia Mater, that encompaſſes 
the Subſtance of the Brain; or that of Deſcartes, who 
laces it in the Pineal Gland : it ſuffices that there. is 
ome ſuch Part. : | JOY 
Since then the Imagination only conſiſts in a Power 
which the Soul has of forming Images of Objects, by 
impreſling them on the Fibres of the Brain, it follows, 
that the larger and more diſtinct the Veſtigia, or Tracks 
of the animal Spirits, which are the Lines or Strokes, as 
it were, of thoſe Images, are, the more firongly and 
diſtinctly the Soul 1 thoſe Objects. Now as the 
Breadth, Depth, and Cleanneſs of ths- Strokes of a Grav- 
ing depend on the Force wherewith the Graver acts, and 
the Obedience which the Copper yields; ſo the Depth and 
Cleanneſs of the Tracks 2 Imagination depend on 
the Force of the animal Spirits, and the Conſtitution of 
the Fibres of the Brain; and it is that Variety which is 
found in thoſe two things, to which we owe almoſt all 
that vaſt Difference which we obſerve in Peoples Minds, 
Thus, on the one fide are Abundance and Scarcity, Brisk- 
deſs and Slowneſs, Largeneſs and Smallneſs of the ani- 
mal Spirits; and on the other hand Delicacy or Groſſneſs, 
Humidity or Dryneſs, Stiffneſs or Flexibility of the Fibres 
of the Brain; and, laſtly, a particular Relation which the 
animal Spirits may have with thoſe Fibres. From the va- 
rious Combinations of which Things, will reſult a ſuffi- 
ciently great Variety, to account for all the different 
Characters which appear in the Minds of Men : and from 
the ſame Principle flows that Difference which is ob- 
ſerved in the ſame Perſon's Mind, at different Times, and 
under different Circumſtances, as in Childhood, Man- 
hood, and Old Age, in Sickneſs, Health, Sc. See 
Animal Spirits. . It may here be obſerved; that the Fibres. 
of the Brain are much more agitated by the Impreſſion 
of Objects, than by the Courſe of the animal Spirits ; and 
for this reaſon the Soul is more affected with Objects, 
which it perceives by Senſation, and which it looks on as 
preſent, and capable of giving it Pleaſure or Pain, than by 
thoſe perceived by Imagination, which it judges to be 


diſtant. And yet it ſometimes happens, that in Perſons, 


whoſe animal Spirits are extremely agitated by Faſting, 
Waking, Drinking, a Fever, or ſome violent Paſſion, theſe 
Spirits move the inward Fibres of the Brain as forcibly as 
outward Objects do; ſo that thoſe Perſons 
by Senſation, which they ſhould only procenre by Imagina- 
tion 3 for Imagination and Senſation only differ from each 


other, as the greater from the leſs. See Father Male- 


branch, Recher; de laVerits, lib. 2. | 
- IMAM of IMAN: A Miniſter in the Mabometan Church 
anſwering to a Vicar among us. The Word properly 


fignifies Prelate, or Chief; but the Muſſulmen * 
. Fs 8 


of certain Traces and Impreſſions that bad been before 


* 


rceive things 


: 
*" » : 1 
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Apply it to a Perſon who has the Care and Intendancy of 
a Moſque, who is always there the firſt, and reads Pray- 
ers to the People, which they repeat after him 

be word Imam is alſo applied by way of Excellence to 
the four Chiefs, or Founders of the four principal Sects in 
the Mabo netan Religion. Thus Ali is the Imam of the Per- 
fans, or of the Sect of Scbiaiens; Abu-beker the Imam of 


the Suuniens, which is the Sect follow'd by the Turks. Sa- 


pbii or Safi-y, the Imam of another Set, Sc. The Mabo- 
metans don't agree among themſelves about the Imamat or 
Dignity of the Imam. Some think it of divine Right, and 
attach d to a fingle Family, as the Pontificate of Aaron. 


Others hold, that it is indeed of divine Right, but deny 


it to be ſo attach'd to any ſingle Family, as that it may not 


be transfer'd to another. They add, that the Imam is to be 
clear of all groſs Sins, and that otherwiſe he may be de- 


ſed, and his Dignity confer d on another. However this 


be, tis certain that after an Imam has once been own'd as 
ſuch, by the Muſſulmen, he who denies that his Authority 
comes immediately from God, is accounted impious; 


he who does not obey him, a Rebel; and he who pre- 
tends to contradict what he ſays, a Fool, among the or- 
thodox of that Religion. 

IM BARGO, a Stop or Stay put upon Ships uſually by 


public Authority. 


IMBECILITY, is a State of Languor, or Decay, 


wherein the Body is not able to perform its uſual Exer- 


ciſes or Functions. 


-IMMEMORIAL, an Epithet giren to the * of 


Duration of any thing, whoſe Beginning we kn6w no- 


thing of: in a legal Senſe, a thing is ſaid to be of Time 


immemorial, or Time out of mind, that was before the 
Reign of our King Edward II. 5 

IMMENSE, is that whoſe Amplitude or Extenſion no 
Finite Meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, 


can 1 5 | 

- IMMERSION, an Action by which any thing is plun- 
ged into Water or other Fluid. In the firſt Ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, Baptiſm was performed by immerſion ; by three 
Immerfions. The Cuſtom of Immerſion is ſtill preſerved in 
Portugal, and among the Anabaptiſts in other Parts. In- 
merſion, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation of ſome Medicine, 
by letting it ſteep for ſome time in Water, in order ta 
take ſome ill Faculty or Taſte from it: as is done in Rhu- 
barb, to moderate its Forcez in Lime, to take away its 
Salt; and in Olives, which are preſerved in Brine, | 

_ IMMERSION, in Aftronomy, is when a Star or Pla- 
net is ſo near the Sun with regard to our Obſervations, 
that we. cannot ſee it; being as it were envelop'd and 


hid in the Rays of that . Immerſion is alſo the 
e 


Beginning of an Eclipſe of the Moon; that is, the mo- 
ment when the Moon begins to be darkned, and to enter 
into the Shadow of the Earth. And the ſame Term is 
uſed with regard to an Eclipſe of the Sun, when the Disk 
of the Moon begins to cover it. Emerfion is the Term 
oppoſite to Immerſior,, and ſignifies the moment wherein 


IMBEZZLE, to waſte, ſcatter and conſume 3 as where the Moon begins to come out of the Shadow of the Earth; 


. 
. 


them, he is ſaid to im beagle then. 


IMBIBE, is uſed commonly in the ſame Senſe as abſorbʒ 
as where a dry porous Body takes up another that is 


moiſt. N 
IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome Botaniſts to expreſs 


a Perſon intruſted with Goods, waſtes and _diminiſhes 


the Figure of the Leaves of ſome Plants, which arc hol- 


low like an Imbrey, or Gutter Tile. : 
IMITATION, in Muſic, is where one Party imitates 
the ſinging of another either throughout the whole Piece, 
which is one of the Kinds of Canon, or only during ſome 
Meaſures, which is a fimple Imitation. Sometimes the Mo- 
tion or the Figure of the Notes, alone, is imitated 3 and 
that, ſometimes even by a contrary Motion, which makes 
what they call a Retrograde Imitation. The Imitation differs 


from the Fugue, in regard, in the former the Repetition 


mult be a 2d, a 3d, a 6th, 7th, or ↄth, either above or 
below the firſt Voice: Whereas were the Repetition to an 
Uniſon a 4th, 5th, or Sth, it would be a Fugue. 
IMMACULATE, without Stain or Su; A Term much 
uſed among the Romaniſis, when ſpeaking of the Concep- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin, they call it mmaculate: inti- 


mating that ſhe was free from Original Sin. When the 


Cap is given to a Doctor of the Sorbonne, he is obliged to 
ſwear that he will defend the immaculate Conception. This 
was decreed by an Act of the Sorbonne in the 14th Centu- 
ry; in imitation of which, 80 other Univerſities made the 
ſame Order. The Military Orders in Spain are all ſo- 
lemnly obliged to defend this Prerogative of the Virgin. 
See Conception. | | 

Congregation of the Immaculate Conception. In moſt Nun- 
neries there is a Society of ſecular Maids, whoſe End is 
to honour the immaculate Conception: Of which they 
make a public Proteſtation every Year, and a private one 
every Day, | 5 

IMMAN ENT: A Term in Logic. The School men 
diſtinguiſh two kinds of Actions; the one tranſitory, which 
paſs from the Agent to the Patient; the other immanent, 
which continue in the Agent. 

IM MATERIAL, ſomething de void of Matter; or that 
is pure Spirit. Thus God, Angels, the Human Soul, are 
immaterial Beings. Plato argues the Immateriality of the 
Soul from theſe ſix Topics. 1. From its Simplicity. 2. 
From its Independency on the Body, which is two-fold; 
in its Eſſe and its Operare, in exiſting, and in acting or opera- 
ting ſeparately. 3. From its Rule and Authority over the 
Body. 4. From its Likeneſs and Similitude to God, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the Pleaſure it enjoys in ſpiritual 
Things, in its aiming at ſpiritual Objects, Sc. 5. From 
its ſpiritual Manner of perceiving material Objects. Laſt- 
ly, From its Indiviſibility, Capacity, Activity, Immorta- 
ty, Se. | 55 

"MM EDIATE, that which precedes or follows ſome 
other thing without an e yang | 

IMMEDIATE, alſo ſignifies ſomething that acts with- 
out Means, without Medium, as immediate Grace, an imme- 
diate Cauſe, Sc. There have been great Diſputes among 
Divines about immediate Grace. The queſtion in debate 


was, Whether Grace acted on the Heart and Mind by an 


immediate Effcacy, independent of all external Circum- 
ſtances 3 or, Whether a certain Aſſemblage and Improve- 
ment of Circumſtances join'd to the Miniſtery of the Word, 
might produce a Converfion of Soul, 


or the Sun begins to ſhow the Parts of his Disk which 


were hid before. Immerſion is frequently 5 75 to the 


Satellites of Jupiter, and eſpecially to the Satellite; 
the Obſervation whereof is of ſo much Uſe for diſcover- 
ing the Longitude. The Immerſion of that Satellite is 
the moment in which it appears to enter within the Disk 
of Jupiter; and its Emerſion the moment wherein it a 
pears to come out. The Immerfions are obſerved from the 
'Time of the Conjunction of Jupiter with the Sun, to the 
Time of his Oppoſition: And the Emerfions from the 
Time of his Oppoſition to his ConjunRion. The peculiar 
Advantage of theſe Obſervations, is, that during eleven 
Months of the Year, they may be made, at leaſt, eve 
other Day. The Perfection of this Theory, and the Prax- 
is thereon, we owe to M. Caſſini. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all Eternity, 
that has in itſelf no Principle of Alteration or Corruption. 
Thus God and the Human Soul are immortal. Plato de- 
fines Immortality, dia evnluy g aid wor), animated Eſ- 


ſence and eternal Manſion 3 and proves the Immortality of 


the Soul from two kinds of Arguments; the one Arti- 
ficial, the other Inartificial. Inartificial Arguments are 
Teſtimonies and Authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral, and 
adds in general, that all the great Men and Poets, who 
had any thing divine in 'em, aflerted the Immortality of 
the Soul. His Artificial or proper Arguments are either 
ſpeculative or practical: Of the firſt kind are thoſe 
drawn, 1. From the ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual and divine 
Nature of the Soul. 2. From its infinite Capacity. 3. 
From its defiring and longing after Immortality, and its 
inward Horror of falling into Nothing 3 proving it abſurd 
that the Soul ſhould die, when Life is its proper and ade- 
quate Object. 4. From its rational Activity; proving that 
whatever has in itſelf a Principle of rational and ſponta- 
neous Motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſupreme 
Good, is immortal. 5. From the various [deas which it has 
of ſpiritual things; particularly from the Idea it has of 
Immortality, 6. From its Immateriality. His practical 
or moral Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul, are 
drawn, 1. From the Juſtice of God, which can never ſuf- 
fer the Wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the Good un- 
rewarded after Death. 2. From that Dependance which 
Religion has on this Opinion, in regard, without this Per- 
ſuaſi on there would be no Religion in the World. 3. From 
the Opinion which Men have, that Juſtice and every 
kind of Virtue are to be cultivated, that they may at laſt 
live with God. +4. From the Stings of Conſcience, and 
anxious Sollicitude we are under about a future State. 
IMMUNITY, a Privilege or Exemption from ſome 
Office, Duty, or Impoſition : It is particularly underſtood 
of the Liberties granted to Cities and Communities. The 
Princes heretofore granted all kind of Immunities to Ec- 
cleſiaſtics, exempting them from all Impoſitions; but 
the Eceleſiaſtics of thoſe Days were not fo rich as thoſe of 
ours: They gave all they had to the Poor. There is ftill 
a Privilege of Immunity in ſome Places, and eſpecially in 
Italy, belonging to Eccleſiaſtical Things and Perſons 5 
theſe are exempted from certain Dues, and are ſhelter'd 
from the Purſuits of Juſtice. Tho, there are ſome Crimes 
for which they cannot plead the Privileges of Immunity, as 
premeditated Murder, c. | 
IMMUTABILITY, the Condition of ſomething that 


cannot change. Inmutability is one of the Divine Attri- 


butes. 


; * F# . Fl 


butes. There is a two-fold Immutability in God; a Pai: 
8 


a Moral one. The Phyſical Inmutability con 
1 * that the Subſtance of God does not, nor cannot 
receive any Change or Alteration, His Wo Immutability 
confiſts in his not being liable to any, Ch: 
Thoughts, or Deſigns 3 but that what he wills, he has 
will'd from all Eternity. 


IMPALED, when the Coats of Arms * Man and his 


Wife (who is not an Heireſs} are borne in the ſame E- 


ſcutcheon, they muſt be marſhalled in Pale, i. e. the Huſ- 


band's on the Right-fide, and the Wife's, on the Left; 


and this the Heralds i and Femme, two Coats im- 


aled. If a Man hath had two Wives, he may impale 
bis Coat in the middle between theirs; and if be hath 
had more than two, they are to be marſhalled' on each 


de of his, in their proper Order. | 


3 | 
1 


IMPALPABLE, that, whoſe Parts are ſo extremely mi- 


nute, that they cannot be diftinguiſh'd by the Senſes, par- 
ticularly by [he . e | 

IMPANATION, a Term uſed among Divines to fig- 
nify the Opinion of the Lutberaus with regard to the Eu- 
chariſt ; who believe, that the Species of Bread and Wine 


do remain, together with the Body of our Saviour, after 


Conſecration. 5 mae. , ere 
IMPARLANCE, or Emparlance, is a Motion made in 
Court, on the account of the Demandant by the Tenant, 
or Declaration of the Plaintiff by the Defendant, where- 
by he craveth Reſpite, or any other Day to pur in his 
Anſwer. © pb, il gp ty Fs 
Imparlarice is either general or ſpecial. * Special is 
with this Clauſe, Salvis omnibus Aduantagits, tam ad Ju- 
riſdittionem Curiæ, quam breve & Narrationem. General is 
made at large, without inſerting that, or . like Charge. 
IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from Suffering, 
which cannot undergo Pain or Alteration. The Stoics place 


the Soul of their Wiſe Man in an impaſible imperturbable ft 


tate. | 
y IMPASTATION, a Work of Maſonry, made of Stuc, 
or Stone beaten and wrought up in manner of a Paſte. 
Authors are of opinion that the Obelisks, and the huge An- 
- tique Columns ſtill remaining, were made ſome by In- 
poſtation, and others by Fuſion. f 
IMPEACHMENT ef Vaſie, comes from the French 
Empeſchement, Impediment, and ſignifies a Reſtraint from 
committing of Waſte upon Lands and Tenements. And 
therefore he that hath a Leaſe without Impeachment of 
Waſte, hath by that, a Property or Intereſt given him in 
the Houſes and Trees, and may make waſte in them 
without being called to account for it. 
IMPECCABILITY, the State of a Perſon who cannot 
fin, The Word alſo ſignifies the Grace, Privilege, or 
Principle which puts him out of a condition of ſinning. 
The Schoolmen diftinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of 
Impeccability: That of God belongs to him by Nature: 
That of Jeſus Chriſt conſider'd as Man, belongs to him 
by the Hypoſtatical Union: That of the Bleſſed is a 
Conſequence of their Condition”: That of Men is the 
Effect of a Confirmation in Grace, and is rather called 
| Impeccance than Impeccabilityz accordingly the Divines 
diſtinguiſh between theſe two, this being found neceſſary 
in the Diſputes againſt the Pelagians, in order to explain 
certain Termis in the Greek and Latin Fathers, which with- 
out this Diſtinction are eafily confounded. 
IMPENETRABILITY, Quality of that which .can- 
not be pierced or penetrated ; a Property of Body which 
ſo fills up a certain Space, as that there is no room in it, 
for any other Body. Dr. Harris defines Impenetrability, the 
Dittinction of one extended Subſtance from another, by 
means whereof the Extenfion of one thing is different 
from that of another : ſo that rwo extended things cannot 
be in the ſame place, but muſt neceſſarily exclude each 
other. See Solidity, 2 
IMPENITENCE, a Hardneſs of Heart, which makes 
a Perſon perſevere in Vice, and prevents his Repentance. 
Final Impenitence is the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which 
is neither pardoned in this Life nor that to come. 
IMPERATIVE, in Grammar, is one of the Modes or 
Manners of Conjugating a Verb, ſerving to expreſs a 
Commandment ; as Go, Come, &c. In the Hebrew and o 
ther Oriental Languages, the Future Tenſe has frequently 
an Imperative Signification. | 
I ERFECT TENSE, in Grammar, fignifies an in- 
definite Time between the preſent and the paſt; as, 7 
taught, I beard. | 
IMPERFECT FLOWERS, are thoſe which have ſome 
Defects, and either want the Petala, the little Leaves 
which ſtand round the Flowers, or the like. | 
IMPERFECT NUMBERS, in Arithmetic, are thoſe 
whoſe aliquot Parts taken together, don't make the juſt 
Number itſelf, but either come ſhort of it; in which caſe 
they are called deficient Numbers; or exceed it, and then 
they are called abundant Numbers, | 


ange in his 


IM 


IMPERFECT PLAN'TS, among the Botaniſts ate 


ſuch as either really want Flower, and Seed, or are ſup« 


ſed to want them; fince no Flower or Seed hath yet 


en diſcover'd to belong to the 'greareft part of ther. 
Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the Place of 
their Growth, into, aps > e + ah oi 

(i.) Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the Water: and that ei- 
the „ 1. In the Sea, and then they are called Marine Plants; 
and thoſe are either of an hard and ſtony Confiſtence, as 
the Corals, Corallines; or Porous, that is, of a more ſoft 
and herbaceous one; Of theſe ſome are like Herbs, and are 
of two kinds; | the greater, which are Cauliferous, as the 
Fucus; the leſſer, 4s the Alga : the others are mote of the 
Muſcus, or Fungus Appearance, as the Spongid. 2: Freſh 
Water Plants, and thoſe have either no Leaves, but 


| Capillaceous, as the Confervæ; or their Leaves divide 


into three Parts, as the Lens Palnſtris, Lentieula. g 
(2.) Such 1 Plants as grow in dry Ground, he 
divides into, Firff, Such as have Subſtance, either woody 
or fleſhy; and theſe have ſcarce any thing common to 
the perfe# Plants, neither the green herbaceous Colour 
nor the Texture of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, nor Leaf, 
ptoperly ſpeaking, as all the Fungi, which are, 1. Such 
as grow on Trees, and therefore called Arboreous, as the 
Fungus Laricis, called Agarick, and the Fungus Sambuci, 
which we call Jews- Ear. 2. Terreſtrial, and theſe are 
either Cauliferous, with Heads either lamellated, or po- 
roſe underneath, or without Stalks, as the Peziræ of Pliny, 
and Fungus Pulverulentys, Crepitus Lupi, or common Puff- 
alls. 3. Subterraneons, as the Tuberæ Terre, or Trufles. 
andly, Such as have a more ſoft and dry Conſiſtence, 
and more une «hat gf Herbs; of which ſome are both 
cauliferous and branched, as the Muſci, or Moſſes: Others 
are without Stalks, adhering like's. Craft to the Surface of 
the Earth, Stones, Trees, or Wood; as the Lieben Terre- 
e eee ds agg | 
IMPERIAL, er belonging to the Empire; 
thus we ſay, his Imperial Majeſty, the Imperial Crown, Ge. 
Imperial Cities in Germany are thoſe which own no other 
Head but the Emperor. Theſe are a kind of little Com- 
monwealths, the chief Magiſtrate: whereof does Homage 
to the Emperor, and pays him the Roman Month; but in 
other reſpects, and in Adminiſtration OS he is So- 
vereign. Imperial Cities have a Right of Coining Money, 
and of map toy. Hh chem and fortified Places. Their Depu- 
ties aſſiſt at the Imperial Diets, where they are divided 
into two Branches, that of the Rhine, and that of Sabia, 


There were formerly 22 in the former, and 37 in the lat- 


ter; but there are now only 48 in all. 

Imperial Chamber is a Sovereign Court, eſtabliſh'd for 
the Affairs of the immediate States of the Empire. 
Imperial Diet, is an Aſſembly or Convention of all the 
States of the Empire. It is uſually held at Ratisbon 3 
where the Emperor, either in Perſon, or by his Commiſ- 
fioner, the Electors, Secular and Ecclefiaſtical Princes, 


Prelates, Princeſſes, Counts, and Det of Imperial Ci- 


ties, aſſiſt. The Diet is divided into three Colleges, which 
are thoſe of the Electors, the Princes, and the Cities. 
The Electors alone form the firſt ; the ſecond conſiſts of 
Princes, Prelates, Princeſſes, and Counts; and the third 
of the Deputies of Imperial Cities. Each College has its 
Director, who prefides in the Conſultations. The Elector 
of Mentz in the College of Electors; the Archbiſhop of 
Saltæbourg in that of the Princes; and the Deputy of the 
City of Cologne in that of the Cities. In the Diet, each 
Principality has a Voice; but all the Prelates (fo they 
call the Abbots. and Provoſts of the Empire) have but 
two Voices, and all the Counts but four. Tho the three 


Colleges agree, yet the Emperor has a negative Voice: 


when he too conſents, the Reſolutions paſs into a Law, 
which — all the States of the Empire, both mediate, 
and immediate. | | 
IMPERSONAL, Verb in Grammar, is ſuch an one, 
as is only uſed in the third Perſon Singular ; as Oportet, 
Licet, &c. | 4 l 
IMPERVIOUS, expreſſes ſuch a Cloſcteſs of Pores, 
or particular Configuration of Parts, as will not admit 
another thro”. | | 
IMPETIGO, is a Cutaneons Foulneſs, divided into 
many kinds by the Antients; but a better Knowledge in 
Secretion, and the Office of the Cutaneous Glands, has 
taught us the Cure of all ſuch Diſorders, without ang 
any neceſſary Recourſe to ſuch Diſtinctions: The Itch an 


Leproſy take in the ſevers] kinds, from the moſt eaſy 
to the moſt obſtinate degree of InfeQion, according to 


which the Means of Cure are proportioned. 
IMPETRATION, an obtaining by Requeſt or Prayer; 
this Word is uſed in our Statutes for the pre- obtaining of 


Benefices and Church-Offices in Eucland from the Court 


of Rome, which did belong to the Diſpoſal of the King 
and other Lay-Patrons of the Realm ; the Penalry whereof 
was the ſame with Proviſors, 25 E. 3. . 
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IMPING, is a Term uſed in Falconry, and ſignifies the 
Wh of a Feather in the Wing of a Hawk, in the 
place of one that is broke eme. 

IMPLANTATION: One of the fix kinds. of Tranſ- 
lantation; uſed by ſome People for the Cure of certain 


| Diſeaſes, Implantation is performed by placing Plants, or 


at leaſt the Koots of Plants, in a Ground prepared for that 
ako and water d with what the Patient uſed to waſh. 


himſelf withal. By which means tis pretended the Diſ- 


niture of an Hi 


eaſe is tranſlated” into the Plant. If the Plant 75 to 
die before the Cure be perſfected, by reaſon of the ill 


Qualied it imbibes, other Plants muſt be placed inſtead 
7 


it, and the Proceſs. be continued as in the firſt. 
IMPLEAD, from the French Plaider, to ſue, arreſt; or 
proſecute by, Courſe of LW. 
- IMPLEMENTS, comes either from the French. Word 


| Employer, to employ, or the Latin Impleo, to fill up 5-and 


is uſed for all things neceflary for a Trade, or the; Fur- 

ure ot duſhold: in which Senſe e atly find. 
it uſed in Wills, and Conveyances of Movyeables, 
J1MPLICITE,: ſomething. tacitly 28 or under- 


flood; that is, contain d in a Diſcourſe, Clauſe, or Propo- 


fltion, not in . 5 Terms, but only by Induction and 


N The Word is derived from the Latin Plico, 
F I te fot teh 
ILL a Contradiction; 2 Term uſed among Philo- 
ſoppers to ſignify the Object of Divine Omnipotence. 
Thus we ſay, God can do every thing that does not imply 
a Contradiction proceeding from God: By which is not 
meant a Reſpe& of the Action to the Executive Power 
God; for God by this Power could do whatever does not 
imply a Contradiction proceeding fam thig Power, which 
would be to ſay, that God can ddrtat he. can do. In 
that Propoſition thegefore i. intended a Reſpect to the o- 
cher Ken buten and Maple PerſeQions of God. Thus God 


can do whatever does not imply a Contradiction to ſome 


_ otherof his Attributes. For inſtance; he cannot atteſt a falſe 


Religion by his Word, or by Miracle, becauſe this is re- 
Pugnant to his Goadneſs and Truth. But becauſe all 
things that imply a Contradiction, cannot be ſaid to have 
ſuch a Reſpect to the Attributes of God; therefore we 
may ſay more generally, that thoſe things imply a Contra- 
dition, which involve a Contrariety from the Terms or 
Object. For there are two things 7 to the Being 
of any thing; the one on the fide of the Agent, iz. a 
Power of Acting; the other on that of the Patient or Ob- 
ject, vis. a Non-refiſtance. . For want of the firſt Condi- 
tion, there are a thouſand things which we cannot do; 
and for want of the ſecond Condition there are many 
things that God cannot do: for that which, when it is af- 
firmed, is yet denied, is impoſſible. | 
_ IMPOR'TATION, is the importing or bringing in of 
Merchandizes from foreign Countries. | 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, an Action by which the 
Evangelical Miffion, and the Power of Abſolving, is con- 
vey'd. Impoſitiom of Hands was a Jewiſh Ceremony, intro- 
duced, not by any Divine Authority, but by Cuſtom 3. it 
being the Practice among thoſe People, whenever they 

ray d to God for any Perſon, to lay their Hands on his 

ead. Our Saviour obſerv'd the ſame Cuſtom, both 
when he conferred his Bleſſing on Children, and when he 
cured the Sick; adding Prayer to the Ceremony. The 
Apoſtles likewiſe laid Hands on thoſe whom they beſtow'd 
the Holy Ghoſt on. The Prieſts obſerved the ſame 
Cuſtom when any one was received into their Body. And 
the Apoſtles themſelves underwent the Impoſition of Hands 
a-freſh, every time they entred upon any new Defign. In 
$0 antient Church Impoſition of Hands was practiſed on 

erſons when they married; which the 4by/inians fill ob- 
ſerve. But this Term, which in its original Signification, 
is general; is reſtrain d by Cuſtom, to that Imþoſitizox which 
is practiſed at Ordination. Spanbeim has written a Trea- 
tiſe de Impoſitione Manuum; and Tribenborius and Braunius 
have done the ſame. - 

IMPOSITION, is alfo a kind of Tranſplantation prac- 
tiſed for the Cure of certain Diſeaſes. It is performed, 
by taking ſome of the implanted Spirit or Excrement of 
the Part affected, or of both together, and placing them 
in a Tree, or a Plant, between the Bark and the Wood, af- 
ter which it is covered up with Mud. Inftead of this, ſome 
bore a Hole in the Tree with an Auger; and ſhutting up 
the Hole again with a Tampion of the ſame. Wood, cover 


it over with Mud. If *tis defired the Effect ſhould be 


lafting, a Tree is choſen that will continue long, as an 
Oak. If 'tis deſired the Effect ſhould be ſpeedy, they 
chuſe a Tree that grows faſt ; in which laſt caſe, the Mat- 
ter ſerving as the Medium of Tranſplantation muſt be ta- 
ken out of the Tree as ſoon as the Effect has followed, 
becauſe the too great Alteration of the Spirit, might be 
ſome prejudice to the. Patient. 
IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done: A Thi 


is ſaid to be impoſible, when it contains two Ideas which 


(38) 


impoſſible that à Circle ſhould be a Square; bee 


V 


LM 


mutually deſtroy each other, and which can neither be 
conceived, nor united together in the Mind. Thus it is 
auſe we 
conceive. clearly that Squareneſs and Roundneſs Fg | 
{troy each other by the Contrariety of their Figure. 
There are two kinds of Impoſſbiliies; the one Phyſical, 
the other Moral. A Phyfica Ene is that which 
cannot be done by the Powers of Nature. A thing is 
morally impofible, when of its own nature it is poſſible, 
but yet is attended. with fuch Difficulties, as that all 
things conſider d, it ap impoſſible, Thus it is morally 
impoſſible that all Men ſhould be virtuous ; or that a Man 
ſhould thro the ſame Number with three Dyes an hun- 
dred times ſucceſfively,  —__ 722 

Any thing contrary to Decency and good Senſe is alſo 
faid to be impoſiible, among thoſe who feaſon from Moral 
Topics; thus the Lawyers ſay, Omne turpe impoſſibile : 
Thaſe Conditions are impoſible, which Senſe and Decorum 
don't allow to be perform'd, tho in themſelves very poſible 
to thoſe who have no regard deo Senle, . 
IOS T, in Law, is the Tribute or Tax appointed by 
the Prince, for ſuch Merchandize as is brought into any 
Haven in his Dominions from foreign Nations: 31 Elis. 5. 
It my be diſtinguiſh'd from Cuſtom, in that, Cuſtom 

ropetly ſignifies the Duties 10 to the King for Goods 
Thi pd off or exported : but the 
ded together. | | 
IMTOSTHUME, is a Collection of Matter or Pus in 
any Part of the Body, either from an Obſtruction of 
Fluids in chat Part, which makes them change into ſuch 
Matter; or from a Tranſlation of it from ſome other Part 
JJ. 

IMPOSTS, in Architecture, are what are ſometimes 
called Chaptrels: being the Parts on which the Feet of 
Arches ſtand; or the Capitals of Pillars, that ſupport 
Arches, Theſe Impoſts conform to their proper 2 
The Tuſcan hath a Plinth only; the Dorick two Faces 
crown'd ; the Ionick a Larmier, or Crown, over the two 
Faces, and its Mouldings may be carved ; the Corinthian 
and Compoſite have a Larmier, Freeze, and other Mould- 
ings. The Projectures of the Impoſts muſt not exceed the 
Naked of the Pilaſter. Sometimes the Entablature of 
the Order ſerves for the Impoſt of the Arch; and this 
looks very grand and ſtately. The Inpoſt is a thing very 
eſſential to the Compoſition of the „e inſo- 
much that without it, in the place where the curve Line 
of the Arch meets with the perpendicular Line of the 
Pillar, there always ſeems a kind of Elbow. 

IMPOTENCE, a Want of Strength, Power, or Means 
to perform any thing. Impotence alſo ſigniſies a natural 
Defect or Inability to Generation. The Decretals diſtin- 
guiſh three kinds of Impotence, vis. Frigidity, Enchant- 
ment, and Inability to the Act. Imporency annuls Mar- 
riage. The Word is derived from the Prepoſition in, taken 
privatively, and Potentza Power. | 

Divines and Philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of Inpo- 
tency. The one Natural, the other Moral. The firſt is 
a Want of ſome Phyfical Principle neceſſary to an Action, 
or is ſomething abſolutel defedi 


y are frequently confoun- 


ive, or that is not free, and 

at liberty to act; the ſecond is only a great Difficulty, as 
a ſtrong Habitude to the contrary : a violent Paſſion or In- 
6—ͤ 8 | 

IMPRECATION, a Curſe, or Wiſh that ſome Evil 
may befall any one. The Antients had their Goddeſſes 
call'd Imprecations, in Latin Dire, 1. e. Deorum Ire, who 
were ſuppoſed to be the Executioners of evil Conſciences. 
They were called Imprecations in Heaven, Furies on Earth, 
and Eumenides in Hell. The Romans own'd but three of 
theſe Imprecations, and the Greeh two. They invoked 
them with Prayers and Pieces of Verſes to deitroy their 
Enemies. 'The Word is derived from the Latin in and 

recor. . 

IMPREG NATION, is the Emiſſion of the Seed of the 
Male in Coition, by which the Female conceives, or be- 
comes with young. It is alſo, hence, figuratively uſed in 
Pharmacy, when a Liquor imbibes the Juice of ſome other 
Body: Thus a Menſtruum is ſaid to be impregnated with 
a Body diſſolved in it, as much as its Pores are able to 
receive. The Word is derived from the Latin Imgrægnare, 
of Prægnaus, a Woman with Child. 38 

IMPRESSION, a Term in Philoſophy, apply'd to the 
Species of Objects, which are ſuppoſed to make ſome 

ark or Impreſſion on the Senſes, the Mind, and the Me- 
mory. The Peripatetics tell us, that Bodies emit Species 
reſembling them, which Species are convey'd by the ex- 
terior Senſes to the common Senſe. Theſe Impreſſions, of 
impreſs'd Species, being material and ſenfible, are ren 
der'd intelligible by the active Intelle& 3 and when thus 
ſpiritualiz'd, are called Expreſſions or expreſs Species, as 
being expreſs d from the others. 1 

IMPRESSION, is alſo frequently uſed in {peaking o 


the Editions of a Book, or of the Number of Times — = 


they have been printed. Thus M. Arnaud aſſures us, there 


n Months finee it was firſt compoſed. "Impreſſion, how- 
ever, differs from Edirion: ' Tmpreivh, properly ſpeaking, 
Ce. 


SES) 


takes in no more, than what belongs. tothe Printing, tl 
i 


| — other like things, Which he judg'd might contribute 


towards making the Book more uſeful, an correct. In- 
deed very frequently the word Edition only refers to this lat 
m , uſtim, 

we quote the Edition o Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Benedidins, 
ird to the Printing Part, but 


ter part 5 4s when, in f eaking of the Works of St. 


Sc. where we have no regs P 
only to the Care and Pains of the Editore. | 


IMPROPER FRACTIONS, | are ſuch as have their 
Numerators equal to, or greater than their Denominators ; 
as 2 32, Oc. which, properly ſpeaking, are not Fraftions, 
but either whole, or mixed Numbers; and are only put 


into the Form. of Frafions, in order to be added, ſubſtrac- 
ted, multiplied, or divided, &c. See Frattions. * 


IMPROPRIATION is a Term uſed where the Profits of 


an Ecclefiaſtical Benefice are in the hands of a Lay- 


man: As Appropriation is the Term when it. is in the 


hands of a Biſhop, College, Cc. tho theſe two are often 


now uſed promiſcuouſſy; there are ſaid to bez $4.5 Impro- 


priations in rr 


 IMPROPRIETY, Qualicy'of vor ſornething that is not fit 
or proper. S obſerve three kinds of Faults in 


Language, a Solæciſm, a Barbariſm, and an Inprepriety. 
An Impropriety is committed when a Word.is uſed that is 
not proper, or that has not a fuitable Signification. 


IMPULSIVE, a Term in Philoſophy, applied to the 


Action of a Body that impels or puſhes another; as the 


Arm is ſaid to give an impulſive Motion to the Stone that 
it throws, Sir 1. Newton accounts for moſt of the Phæno- 


mena of Nature from attractive and impulſive Powers. 
IMPUTATION, a Term much uſed among Divines, 
ſometimes in a good, and ſometimes in an ill Senſe; in 
the latter it is uſed to fignify the Attribution of a Sin 
committed by another, 'Thus the Imputation of Adam's 
Sin is made to all his Poſterity 3 all his Deſcendants, by 


his Fall, becoming criminal in the fight of God, as if 


they had fallen themſelves, and 8 the Puniſhment 
of his firſt Crime. Imputation, when uſed in a good Senſe, 
fignifies the Imputation of another's Juſtice or Merit. Thus 
the Juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us, his Merits 
and the Price of his Sufferings being applied to us: 80 
that the Imputation of the Merits of Chriſt fignifies no 
more among the Reformed, than an extrinſick Juſtice, 
which does not make us truly juſt, but only appear fo, 
which hides our Sins, but does not efface them. For this 
reaſon thoſe of the Romiſh Communion decline the Uſe 
of the word Imputation, and aſſert that the juſtifying 
Grace, which applies to us the Merits of Jeſus Chriit, 
not only covers our Sins, butalſo effaces them 3 that this 
Grace is intrinfic and inherent, renewing entirely the 
Inward Man, and renders him pure, juſt, and without 
ſpot before God, and that this Juſtice is given him on ac- 
count of the Juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt, that is, by the Me- 
rits of his Death and Paſſion. In a word, ſay they, tho' tis 
the Obedience of Jeſus Chriſt that has merited juſtifyin 
Grace for us, yet it is not the Obedience of Jeſus Chritl 
that renders us formally juſt: And in like manner tis not 
the Diſobedience of Adam that makes us formally Sin- 
ners, but tis this Diſobedience that has merited for us, 
both that we ſhould be Sinners, and that we ſhould un- 
dergo the Puniſhment of Sin. The Proteſtants ſay, that 
the Sin of the firſt Man is imputed to his Deſcendants; 
they 129 looked on as culpable, and puniſhed as ſuch, 
becauſe of the Sin of Adam. The Catholics hold, that 
this is not enough 3 we are not eſteemed and puniſhed as 
Criminals, ſay they, but we are actually criminal 'our- 
ſelves by original Sin. Again, the Proteſtants ſay, that 
the Jobs of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us, and that 
our Juſtification is no more than the Imputation of that 
of Chriſt ;- his Sufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, and 
God accepting his Death as a Satisfaction in lieu of our 
own. | But the Catholics teach, that the Juſtice of Chriſt 
15 not only imputed, but actually communicated to the 
Faithful, by the Operation of the Holy Ghoſt : 80 that 
they are not only reputed. juſt, but alſo made ſo. 
 INACCESSIBLE Height, or Diſtance, is that which 
cannot be meaſured, by reaſon of ſome Impediment in 
the way, as Water, ©c. See Heigbt. 1 | 

i IN ACTION, Ceſſation of Action, a Term much in uſe in 
me myſtical Divinity; by which is underſtood a Privation 


of Motion, oran Annihilation of all the F aculties 3 by which 
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the: Door 6, a it mere, ſhut te dl external Ogg and 


0 

till at length appeared two Brothers, the one called Man- 

Fe a, of whom the Indians uſe to tell Wonders; he 
u 


IN 
* 


vain Speculations of Reaſon; but demands in general eye- 


cannot be arable to In Fr, 
INACTIVITY. of Matter. See Vir Inertie. 
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|  INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly aliena- 


_INANIMATE, à Body that has loſt its Soul, or that 


is not of a Nature capable of having any; Thus a dead 
Man is an inanimate Lump, and Metals are inanimate Bo- 


dies. rien | ONS from the Latin Prepofition in 
taken 8 aud 1; 37 
a 


d 
2 ma, Soul. 
N NITION, — Ta Tots, 


needs Food. There are Flatuofities. which proce 
Repletion, and others from Inanition, which laſt are the 


Ggnifyin Empti- 
neſs, or the State of the 8tomach When js — ty kr 
27 rom 


more GSW, | : 
INARTICULATE, an Epithet applicd to ſuch words 


as are not pronounced diſtinct 


Ng 
INAUGURATION, the 88 performed at the 


Coronation of an Emperor or King, or the Conſecration of. 
a Prelate; ſo called, in imitation of the Ceremonies uſec 
by the Romans, when they were received into the College 
0 


Augurs. The word comes from the Latin Inauguratio, 


inaugurare, which fignifies to dedicate a Teinple, or to 
raiſe any one to the Prieſthood, having, in ou yeh that, 
firſt taken Auguries. = 1 


INCA, or YNCA, the Name Which the Natives of 


Peru give to their Kings, and Princes of the Blood. The 
Chronicle of Peru relates the Origin of the Tucas, and 
lays that t his Country had been a long time the Theatre 

all ſorts of Wars, horrible Crimes, and Diſſenſions, 


ilt the City of Cruſco, ſettled Laws and Policy, and 
taught them to adore the Sun; and he and his Deſcen- 
dants took the Name of Inca, which, in the Language of 
Peru, ſignifies King, or Great Lord. They grew ſo power- 


ful, that they made themſelves Maſters of the whole 


Country, from Paſto to Chili, 1300 Leagues long, and 
held it till the Diviſions between 2 2 and Atabali- 


pa; which the Spaniards laying hold of, made themſelves 


Maſters of Peru, and put an end to the Empire of the 
Incas. They do but number twelve of theſe cas. Tis 
ſaid the moſt confiderable among the Nobles of the Coun- 
try, ſtill bear the Name of Inca. | PT, 

- INCALESCENCE denotes the growing hot of any 
thing by Motion and Friction, or as Quick-lime does, by 
pouring Water on it, &c. from in and caleo, to grow warm. 

INCAMERATION, a Term uſed in the Apoſtolical 
Chancery, fignifying the Union of ſome Land, Right, ar 
Revenue to the Dominion of the Pope. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin in, and Camera, Chamber. 45 
INCANTATION, Enchantment, Words and Ceremo- 
nies uſed hy Magicians to raiſe Devils; or rather to abuſe 
the Simplicity of the People. The word is derived from 
the Latin, in, and canto, I ſing. wh 

INCAPACITY in Matters of Benefices, neces the 
Romaniſts, &c. is of two kinds; the one renders the Provi- 
fion of a Benefice null in its Original; the other is ac- 
ceſſionary, and annuls the Proviſions, which at firſt were 
yalid. r of the firſt kind, are the want of a Diſ- 
penſation for Age in a Minor, for Legitimation in a Baſ- 
tard, for Naturalization in a Foreigner, &c. Of the 
other kind, are grievous Offences and Crimes, the hcing 

concerned in ſeeing a Sentence of Death executed, &c. 
which vacate the Benefice to all intents, or render the 


& + 


holding it irregular. | 8 

INCARNATION, in Divinity, ſigniſies the Union of 
the Son of God with the Human Nature. The Myſtery 
by which Jeſus Chriſt, the Eternal Word, was made Man, 


In 


ns, or the 


— 
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IN Co) 
jn order to accompliſh the Work of our Salvation. The nion that Marriage ought to be permi itted een Kinſ. 
Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and ſay, folks, to the A, pogo Affection, ſo neceſſary in — 

that the ſecond Perſon thereof, has been incarnate nine riage, might be heightened by this double Tye; and 

times, and will be incarnate a tenth, and give him a dif- yet the Rules of the. . eee extended 

ferent Name in each of theſe Incarnationi. See Kereber. this Prohibition even to the ſeventh Degree, but time 
F China Tuft, The Ara uſed among Chriſtians, whence has brought it down to the third or fourth Degree. The 
1 they number their Years, is the time of the Incarna- words Adultery and Inceſt are not infamous and indecent, 
1 1100. This Era was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus tho they ſignify very infamous things; becauſe they re- 
þ about the beginning of the 6th Cenrury, till which time preſent them. as covered with a Veil of Horror, which 

| | the Era of Diocleſian had been in uſe. Some time af. makes us look on them only . as. Crimes: the words, 
ter this, it was confidered, that the Tears of a Man's therefore, rather ſignify the Crime of thoſe Actions, than 

Life were not numbered from the time of his Conce = the Actions themſe ves. Moſt Nations look on Inceſt with s 
tion, (as was done in that Era) but from that of his Horror, Perſia alone excepted. In the Hiſtory, of the an- 
Birth: which occaſioned; them to poſtpone the begin- tient Kings of that Country, we meet with Inſtances of 


* a e 
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ning of this Era, for the ſpace of one Year, retaining the 

Cycle of Dionyſius entire, in every thing elſe. At Rome, 
they reckon their Years from the Incarnation, or from the 
Birth of Chrift, that is, from the 25th of December, which 


Cuilom has obtained from the Year 1431. In France, 
Englaud, and ſeveral other Countries, they alſo reckon from 
the Incarnation; but then they differ from the others in 
the Day of the Incarnation, fixing it not to the Day of the 


Birth, but to the Conception of our Saviour. However, 


the Horentines ſtick to the Day of the Birth, and begin 
their Year from Chriſtmas, See Petav. de Dot. Temp. Gran- 


| damicus de Die Nat. 880 

INCARNATION fig ifies the healing and filling up 
new Fleſh ; and. the Medicines 

which effect this, are commonly called Incarnatizes, from the Ee | 

| .  Floremines about the Degrees of Affinity which prohibit 


Ulcers and Wounds wit 
in and caro, Fleſh. | a 

INCARNATIVE, in Chirurgery, is ſomething that 
makes Fleſh grow, rejoin, or unite, and is applied to Re- 
medies, Bandages, and Sutures. An mcf native Remedy 


is ſuch a one as makes the Fleſh heal and unite 3 an in- 


carnative Bandage, is a Fillet, with an Eye or Nooſe at 
one end of it, 0 as the other end may be put thro? it. 


To make uſe of this Bandage, they apply the middle of 


it to the Side oppoſite to the Wound, ſo that the Aper- 
ture may be over the Wound itſelf ; and flipping the 
other end thro? it, draw the Lips of the Wound cloſe to 
each other, that they may grow together. An incarna- 
tive Suture, is ſuch a one as, by rejoining the Lips of a 
Wound, and keeping them together, by means of a'Thread 
drawn thro' them with a Needle, occaſions them to grow 
up and heal. | | N 9 
IN CARTATION, in Cbymiſtry, is a Purification of 
Gold, by means of Silver and Aua- Fortis. 
INCENSE, an aromatic, odoriferous Reſin. It diſtils 
from a Tree, that, according to Theophraſtus, has Leaves 
like thoſe of a Pear-Tree, and grows in the Country of 
Saba, in Arabia Felix, called by the Antients Thurifera, 


lncenſe- bearing. The Inciſion for the Refin to ooze out at, 


is made in the Dog-Days. The Male Incer/e is the beſt ; 
it is in round, in white drops, fat wi.hin, and inflames 
immediately, when laid on the Fire. This is alſo called 


Olibanum. The Female Incenſe is ſofter, and more reſinous, 


but of leſs Virtue than the former. Incenſe is of conſide- 
rable Uſe in Phyſic, it warms, dries, and binds. Ir is 
uſed in ſeveral Diſeaſes of the Head and Breaſt, in caſe 


of Vomiting, a Diarrhza, or a Dyſentery ; externally it 


is uſed to fortify the Brain, and in healing of Wounds. 

| Bark of Incenſe, is the Bark of the Tree whence 
the Incenſe flows, which has the ſame Qualities with the 
Incenſe itſelf. There is another Bark brought from the 
Indies, called alſo Bark of Incenſe, and ſometimes Jews 
Incenſe, in regard the Jews make frequent Uſe thereof 


in their Perfumes. 


Manna of Incenſe, is the Flower or Farina of In- 
cenſe, occaſioned by the Friction of the Grains againſt each 
other in the Sacks wherein they carry it. There is alfo a 
Soot of Incenſe, which is a Preparation of it. 

Iricenſe was formerly burnt in the Temples of all 
Religions, to do honour to the Divinities that were 
there adored. Many of the Primitive Chriſtians were 

ut to death, becauſe they would not offer Incenſe to 
dols. In the Romiſb Church they ſtill retain the Uſe of 
Incenſe in many of their Ceremonies, particularly at ſo- 


lemn Funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch Perſons as they would 


honour, as on Prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the 


People. The word comes from, the Latin, incenſum, 
burnt; taking the Effect, for the Thing itſelf. 


INCEPTIVE, a Word uſed to expreſs ſuch Mo- 
ments, or firſt Principles, which tho' of no Magnitude 
themſelves, are yet e of producing ſuch. Thus a 
Point hath no Magnitude itſelf, but is inceptide of a Line 
which it produceth by its Motion. A Line, conſidered 


8 way, has no Magnitude as to Breadth, but is ca- 


2ble, by its Motion, of producing a Surface which hath 
Lreadth, Oc. 9 ; 

INCEST, a Crime committed by Perſons having to 
do with each other, who are related in a Degree prohi- 


bited by the Laws of the Country. Some are of opi- 


the Brother's marrying the Siſter: the Reaſon was, be- 
cauſe they FT" it too mean to join in Alliance with 
their on Subjects, and ſtill more ſo, to have married in- 
to the Families of any foreign Princes. 
INCEST, SPIRITUAL, is -a Crime committed, in 


like manner, between Perſons who have a ſpiritual Al- 


liance, by means of Baptiſm or Confirmation. Spiritual 


. Inceſt is alfo underſtood of a Vicar, or other Beneficiary, 


who enjoys both the Mother and the Daughter; that is, 
holds two Benefices, the one whereof depends on the Col- 
lation of the other. Such a Spiritual Inceſt renders both 
the one and the other of thoſe Benefices vacant. 
INCESTUOUS, the Name of a Sect that aroſe in J. 
taly about the Year 1065. It had its Beginning at Raven- 
na; the Learned of which Place being conſulted by the 


Marriage, made anſwer, that the ſeventh Generation, 
mentioned in the Canons, was to be taken on both fides 
together ; ſo that four Generations were to be reckon'd on 
one fide, and three on the other. They proved this their 
Opinion by a Paſſage in Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, where tis 
ſaid, That a Man may marry his Brother's or Siſter's 
Grandaughter, though fhe be but in the fourth Degree: 
Whence they concluded, that if my Brother's Grand- 
child be in the fourth Degree with reſpe& to me, ſhe is 
in the fifth with reſpe& to my Son, in the fixth with re- 
ſpe to my. Grandſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpe& to 
my great Grandſon. Peter Damian wrote againſt this O- 
pinion, and Pope Alexander II. condemn'd it in a Council 
held at Rome. | 

INCH, is a known Meafure, the twelfth Part of a Foot, 
containing the Space of three Barley Corns in length. 

Goods are faid to be ſold by Inch of Candle, when a 
Merchant, or Company of Merchants, as the Eaſt-India 
Company, c. having a Cargo of Foreign Goods arrived, 
are inclined to make a ſpeedy Sale of them; in which 
cafe, notice is uſually given upon the Exchange by Writing, 
and elſewhere, when the Sale is to begin: againſt which 


time the Goods are divided into ſeveral Parcels, called 


Lots, and Papers printed of the Quantity of each, and of 
the Conditions of Sale, as that none ſhall bid leſs than a 
certain Sum more than another has bid before. During 
the time of Bidding, a ſmall Piece of about an Inch of 
Wax-Candle is burning, and the laſt Bidder, when the 
Candle goes out, has the Lot or Parcel expoſed to Sale. 

INCHOATIVE, a Term ſignifying the Beginning of 
a Thing or Action. Inchoative Verbs, according to the 
ſtrict Rules of the Latin Tongue, are uſed by the beſt Au- 
thors indifferently with Primitives, having almoſt all the 
Tenſes in common with them; nay, ordinarily they ex- 
preſs our Sentiments with more Violence, and the Actions 
themſelves in a more 7 5 State. 

INCIDE. Thoſe Medicines are ſaid to incide, which 
conſiſt of pointed and ſharp Particles, as Acids, and moſt 
Salts; by the Force or Infinuation of which, the Particles 
of other Bodies are divided from one another, which be- 
fore cohered. And thus ſome expectorating Medicines 
are ſaid to incide, or cut the Phlegm, when they break, it 
ſo as to occaſion its Diſcharge. | 

INCIDENCE, expreſſes the Direction with which one 
Body ſtrikes upon another, and the Angle made by that 
Line, and the Plane ſtruck upon, is called the Augle of 
Incidence. In the Occurſions of two moving Bodies, their 
Incidence is ſaid to be perpendicular or oblique, as their 
Directions or Lines of Motion, make a ſtrait Line, or an 
oblique Angle at the Point of Contact. Beſides what is 
ſaid under Angle of Incidence, (which ſee) Sir Iſaac Neon 
ſaith in his Brack, That the Sine of Incidence is either 


accurately, or very nearly in a given Ratio to the Sine of 


Re fraction: (And the Angles of Incidence, Reflexion, 
and“ Refraction, are all in one and the ſame Plane.) 
Wherefore if that Proportion be known in any one Inclina- 
tion of the incident Ray, it is known in all; and thereby 
the Refraction in all Caſes of Incidence on the ſame Re- 
fracting Body, may be determined. Thus if the Refrac- 
tion be made out of Air into Water, the Sine of Incidence 
of the Red Light, is to the Sine of Refraction, as 4 to 3. 


If out of Air into Glaſs, the Sines are as 17 to 11. In 
Light 


Light of other Colours, the Sines have indeed other Pro- 
rtions 3 but the Difference is ſo little, that it need ſel- 
om be conſider d. As for example; Let r, (in the Fi- 
re) be the Surface of the ſtill Water, c the Point of Inci- 

e, in which any Ray coming in the Air from a in the Line 

ac, is reflected or refracted: To know whither this Ray 
Jhall go after ſuch Reflexion, or Refraction; on the Sur- 
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face of the Water „ 5, and in the Point c, erect the Perpen- 
dicular cp, and produce it downwards N. d nowin 
therefore that the Ray after or ICIFACTION WAL 
be found ſomewhere in the Plane of the Angle of Inci- 
dence a © p produced; let fall the Sine of that _ 
(viz. ad) on the Perpendicular pc; and then if the Re- 
fieted Ray be ſought, produce ad to b, ſo that d b= ad, 
and draw cb, which ſhall be the reflected Ray, becauſe 
the Angle off Reflexion, and its Sine, are equal to the 
Angle and Sine of Incidence, as they ought to be. But 
if the refracted Ray be ſought, produce a d to b; ſo 
that d h may be to ad, as the Sine of the Refraction, to 
that of Incidence: that is, as 3 to 4. Then with the Ra- 
dius a c deſcribing the Circle a he, and in the Plane a cp 
draw the Line h e parallel to pq, and cutting the Circum- 
ference in e: Then drawing c e, That ſhall be the refrac- 
ted Ray. For if e F be let fall perpendicularly on the 
Line p 4, it ſhall be the Sine of the Angle of Refraction 
of the Ray ce; and this Sine is 1 to d b, and conſe- 
quently in proportion to the Sine of the Angle of Incidence 
a d, as 3 to 4. ; ; 
| Incidence Point, in Opticks, is that Point in which a 
Ray of Light is ſuppoſed to fall on a Piece of Glaſs. 
INCIDENT, an Event or particular Circumſtance; 
Incident, in a Poem, is an Epiſode or particular Action, 
tack'd to the principal Action, or depending on it. Thus 
a good Comedy is PAT of agreeable Incidents, which divert 
the Spectators, and form the Intrigue. The Poet ought 
always to make choice of ſuch Incidents as are ſuſceptible 
of Ornaments ſuitable to the Nature of his Poem. The 
Variety of Incidents well conducted make the Beauty of 
an Heroic Poem, which ought always to take in a cer- 
tain number 
that would 8 e break out too ſoon. : 
INCINERATION, in Chymiſtry, is the Reduction of 
Vegetables into Aſhes; which is done by burning them 
gently, 'Thus Fern is reduced into Aſhes for the making 
of Glaſs. The Word is derived from the Latin Prepoſi- 
tion in, and Cinis, Aſhes. . 
INCISIVE, in Anatomy, is underſtood of ſeveral Teeth, 
a double Muſcte, and certain-Orifices belonging to thoſe 
Teeth. The inciſive Teeth, Inciſores or Cutters, ſome- 
times alſo called Riſores, becauſe they ſhow themſelves in 
Laughing, are eight in number, four in each Jaw, fituate 
In the Fore-fide, and in the middle of the others. They 
are ſhorter and ſharper than'the others, and are inſerted 
into their Aveoli by a fingle Root or Twang; for which 
reaſon they fall eafily, eſpecially thoſe of the upper fide. 
ber. are called inciſive, becauſe their Office is to cut or 
incide the Meat. The firſt proper Muſcle of the upper 
Lip has alſo the Epithet of inciſive, becauſe it has its Origin 


In the Bone of the upper Jaw, near the Place of the iuciſive 


eeth ; hence it paſſes, and is inſerted into the upper Lip, 
Which it ſerves to draw up. The maxillary Bones have 
our internal Orifices, two whereof are called inciſive, as 
being directly under the inciſde Teeth. - | 
INCLINATION, « Term uſed in Medicine and Chy- 
miſtry, when a clear Liquor is poured off from ſome Fx- 
ces, or Sediment, by only gently ſtooping the Veſſel ; 
which is alſo called Decantation. 1 
INCLI NATION, in Phyſics, expreſſes the mutual 
Pproach or Tendency of two Bodies, Lines, or Planes 
towards one another; ſo that their Directions make either 


+ trait Line at the Point of Contact, or an Angle of a 
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other fide of your Square to your 


1 


of Incidents to ſuſpend the Cataſtrophe, 


or leber Magnitude. What te Avele of Bahn. 
icks, ſee. in Angle of Incidence. The 


greater 


tion ſignifies in 


Inclination of tes Mines is the acute Angle made by two 


Lines drawn one in each Plane, and perpendicular to their 
common Section. Iuclination of the Axis of the Earth is 
the Angle which it makes with the Angle of the Eclip- 
tick; or the Angle between the Planes of the Equator 
and Ecliptick. Inclination of a Planet is an Arch of the 
Circle of Inclination, comprehended between the Eclip- 
tick, and the Place of a Planet in his Orbit. Iuclinatiom 
of a Plane in Dialling, is the Arch of a vertical Circle, 
perpendicular to both the Plane and the Horizon, und in- 
tercepted between them. To find this, take a Quadrant 
and apply its fide to the fide of a oh rs and apply the 

lane; if the Plum- 
met fall parallel to the fide of the Square, then the lower 
fide of the Square ſtands level; by which draw an Hori- 
zontal Line, whereon erect a: Perpendicular, and apply 


rpendicular; and if the Plumme 


7 0 Square to that Pe 
in . then that is al 


alls parallel to the ſide of the 
a leyel Line, and your Plane ſtands horizontally: If the 


Plummet falls not parallel to the ſide of the Square, then 


turn your Square, until it does, and draw an horizontal 
Line, on which erect a Perpendicular, to which apply your 
Square, and obſerve what Angle your Plummet cs 25 on 
the Quadrant, with the ſide of the Square; that is, the 
Angle of the Tnclmation" of the Plane. Inclination of a 
a in Dioptricks, is the Angle which this Ray makes 
with the Axis of Incidence in the firſt Medium, at th 
Point where it meets the ſecond Medium. Incl:nation of 

7 Eine to the Plane is the acute Angle, which this 
Right Line kes with another Right Line drawn in the 
Plane thro the Point where the inclined Line interſects it, 
and thro the Point, where it is , cut by a Perpendicu- 
lar drawn from any Point of the inclined Lines. © Inclina- 
tions of the Planes of the Orbits of the Planets to the 
Plane of the Ecliptick, are thus. Saturn's Orbit makes 
an Angle of 2 Degrees 30 Minutes. Jupiter's 1 Degree, 
and f. Moars's little leſs than 2 Degrees. Venus's is 3 De- 
grees and . Mercury's is almoſt ) Degrees. 

INCLINED PLANE. Befides what has been ſaid 
under Deſcent of heavy Bodies upon inclined Planes, it 
may be here added: If a Body as B be purely ſupported 
by the inclined Plane AC, and partly by the Power R 
«Qing on a Direction parallel to the Plane A C; then that 
Power R: is to the Body, or Weight B:: as the Sine of 
the Angle of the Plane's Inc lination A CB; is to the Ra- 
dius CA. CD, AD, GF, ED, and H F, being drawn, 
as in the Figure; the Body B will be ſuſtained, as it 


* 
were, by three Forces, or Powers, all acting according ta 


different Directions, and in Equilibrio one to another. 
The firſt of which is the Force of Gravity, wi by 


C E 


B E perpendicular to the Horizon CD. The ſecond the 
Power R, according to the Direction B R parallel to the 
Plane AC. And the third is ſupplied by the Reſiſtance 
or Contranitence of the Plane A ol 3 and is expreſſed by 
BH perpendicular thereunto. For Action and Re- action 
being equal, and one acting directly contrary to the o- 
ther; the Plane which is preſſed by the Body or Weight 
B, according to the Direction of the Perpendicular H B, 
muſt act on that Body by a contrary Direction, ds. that 
of FB or BH. And fince theſe three Powers are all 
mutually in Equilibrio, and that the Body E is ſuſtained 
by them, it is plain (when G F is drawn perpendicular to 

CD, or parallel to B E) that the Force of Gravity will 
be expreſſed by G; and that the Power R: will be to 
the Power of Gravity :: as GB: to GF; but in the 
Right-angled Triangle CF G, (F B being a Perpendicular 
to the Baſe CG) BG: GF:: GF: GC, and as FG: 
GC:: AD: AC (by fimilar Triangles) wherefore the 
Power R: is to the Force of Gravity: : as AD: to A C, 
or as the Sine of the Angle of Inclination to the Radius. 
Wherefore the Force by which any heavy Body would 
deſcend on any inclined Plane, to the Force of the Deſcent 
in the Perpendicular, is as the Sine of the Angle of the 

Ee eee Flaus 
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walking the Street incagpite 3 and always take it amiſs, on 


that meets them is obliged to flop or make his Honours 
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Planes Inclinatioh, to the Radius. From hence alſo. it 
follows, the Inclination of the Plane may be ſo little, 
that the greateſt Weight may be ſuſtained on it by the 


leaſt Power. For practice therefore, Let the Weight of 
any Body be W, and P the Power wanted to ſuſtain it on 
an inclined Plane. By this Theorem, R : W:: S. Incl.: 


P; that is, As Radius is to the Weight :: ſo is the Sine 


of the Angle of the Plane's Inclination to the Horizon: 
to the Power ſought. The three firſt of which are given, 
wherefore the fourth is known. bio Bethe nin 

INCOGNITO, a Term borrow'd literally from the 
Tralian, uſed when a Perſon is in any Place where he 
would not be known. It is particularly applied to Princes or 
Great Men, who enter Towns or walk che Streets without 
their ordinary Train, or the uſual Marks of their Diſtinc- 
tion. The Grandees in Iraly make a common Cuſtom ot 


ſuch Occafions, when People pay their Compliments to 
them. *Tis not barely to prevent. their being known, that 
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was, That the Body of Jeſus. Chriſt was incorruptible ; by 
which they meant, that after and from the Time wherein 
he was formed in the Womb of his holy Mother, he was 
not ſuſceptible of any Change ar Alteration 5 not even of 
any natural and innocent Paſſions, as of Hunger, Thirſt, &c. 
So that he eat without any occaſion, before his Death, 
as well as after his Reſurrection. And hence it was that 
they took their x anmne. 

INCRASSATING,: is the rendering Fluids thicker 
than before, by the Mixture of leſs fluid Particles. See 

INCRUSTATION, an Ornament in Architecture, con- 
fiſting of harg poliſh'd Stones, or other brilliant Matter 
diſpoſed in Compartiments in the Body of a Building. 
The Incruftations in the Caſtle at Madrid are of Potters 


f Work: Thoſe in the Louvre of Marble. We fay 'tis an 


Incruſtation of Stone or Marble, when a Wall is lined with 
them. The Antients call'd their Plaiſters Incruftations.. - 
INCRUSTED COLUMN, is a Column confifting of 


ble, maſticated or cemented: around a Mould of Brick, 


ber take theſe Meaſures, but becauſe they woald..not Feveral Pieces or ſlender Branches of ſome precious Mar- 


ot 
e treated with Ceremony, nor receive the Honours due 
to their Rank. When x 44 Horſes in Princes, Cardinals, 
and Ambaſſadors Coaches have no Taſſels, which they 
call Fiocchi ; and the Curtains, which they call Bandinelle, 
are drawn, they are judg'd to be incognito 3 and no body 


„ *# 


to them. The Cardinals alſo, when they would be inceg- 
nito, leave off the red Hat or Calotte. A 8 
INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or 
conſumed by Fire. Metals melt, Stones calcine, and are 
Mes incombuſtible, Cloth made of Lapis Amianthus is mcom- 
uſtible ; it is clean'd by Fire, but not burnt. Se Aide kor. 
At Dole in France is an incombaſiible Per. "Gregory of Tours 
ſpeaks of fome wooden Kereles in his Time that bore the 
Fire as long as. choſe of Iron. Sylla undertook to burn 


down a Tower of Wood which defended Arcbelaus, one of 


Mitbridates's Lieutenants, but he could not attain his End, 
it being plaiſter'd with Alumn. Tis Alumn Water 
wherewith thoſe People beſmear themſelves, who handle 
burning Coals, and melt Spaniſh Wax on their Tongues. 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a Term in Geometry, uſed 
where two Lines, when compared. to each other, have no 
common . Meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly 
meaſure them both. So that after ever fo many Repeti- 
tions and Subſtractions of equal Parts, there will always 
remain ſome Part, by which the one is greater than the 
other. And in general, two Quantittes are faid to be in- 
commenſurable, when no third Quantity can be found that 
will exactly meaſure them both; or when thoſe Quan- 


* 


tities are not to one another as Number to Number, or 


cannot be expreſs'd by Numbers. For every thing that 


* 


may be expreſs'd by Number, is commenſurable. The 
Side of a Square is incommenſurable to the Diagonal, as is 
demonſtrared by Euclid ; but it is commenſurable.in Pow- 
er: the Square of the Diagonal being equal to twice the 
Square of the Side. Pappus, lib. 4. prob. 19. ſpeaks alfo 
of incommenſurable Angles. As to Surfaces which cannot 
be meaſured by a common Surface, they are ſaid to be 
incommenſuralle in Power. 25 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with an- 
other without deſtroying it. Thus Cold and Heat are in- 
compatible in the ſame Subject; the ſtrongeſt overcomes 
the weakeft. | 

INCOMPOSITE NUMBERS, are the fame with 
thoſe Euclid calls Prime Numbers. In Dr. Pel's Edition of 
Brancker's Algebra, there is a Table of incompoſite Num- 
bers: It doth not only give an orderly Enumeration of 
all odd Numbers which are not compoſite 3 but it ſhews 
alſo, that none of the reſt are ſo. This Table being of 

ood uſe, the Reader is refer'd to it. 

INCORPORATION, is the mixing of the Particles of 
different Bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform Sub- 
ſtance or Compoſition of the whole, without leaving a 
poſſibility of diſcerning the Ingredients, or Bodies mixed 
in any of their particular Qualities. From in and Corpus 


V- 5 
INCORPOREAL, a ſpiritual Subſtance; that has no 


Body. Thus the Soul of Man is incorporeal, and may ſub- 
fiſt independent of the Body. Thoſe Ideas which are in- 


dependent of Bodies, can neither be corporeal themſelves, 


nor be received within a corporeal Subject. They diſco- 
ver to us the Nature of the Soul, which receives within 
itſelf what is incerporeal, and receives it in a corporeal 
Manner too. Whence it is that we have incorporeal Ideas 
even of Bodies themſelves. Fenelon. 
INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot corrupt. Thus 
ſprings Subſtances, as Angels, Human Souls, Cc. and 
thus alſo Glaſs, Salt, Mercury, &c. may be called incor- 


ruptible. 


INCORRUPTIBLES, is the Name of a Sect that 
ſprung out of the Emychians, Their diſtinguiſhing Tenet 


Fowl, batching their Eggs. 


or other Matter; which is done, not only to ſave the pre- 
cious Stone, whether it be Agat, Jaſper, or the like, but 
alſo for the ſake of ſhewing Pieces of it of uncommon . 
Largeneſs, by the Neatneſs and Cloſeneſs of the Incruſta- 
tion, which renders the Joints imperceptible, where the 
Maſtic is of the ſame Colour: | 

INCUBATION, the Action of a Hen, or any other 


INCUBUS, or the Night-Mare, is the Name of a Diſ: 


_cafe conſiſting in an Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, fo very vi- 


olent, that the Patient cannot ſpeak; or even breathe. 
In this Diſeaſe the Senſes are not quite loſt, but drown'd 
and aftoniſh'd, as is the Underſtanding. and Imagination; 
ſo that the Patient ſeems to think ſome. huge Weight 
thrown on him ready to ſtrangle him. Children are very 
liable to this Diſtemper 3 ſo are fat People, and Men of 
much Study and Application of Mind: By reaſon the 
Stomach in all thels finds fome difficulty in Digeſtion. 
The Incubus ſeems to be Couſin-German to the Epilepſy 
and Apoplexy; for if it laſts long, it degenerates into one 
or other of thoſe Diſtempers. Others reckon. it a kind 
of Aſthma, and call it 4tbma Nofturnum, and fay it pro- 
ceeds from the fame Cauſes, and is helped by the ſame 
Means as the common Aſthma. The word: Incubus is de- 
rived from the Latin Incubare, to lie down. on any thing 
and preſs it. The Greefs called it ix, Saltator, Lea- 
per, or one that ruſhes on a Perſon. 1 


INCUMBENT, in Law, is a Clerk reſident in his Be- 
nefice with Cure, who is called Incumbent of that Church, 
RO he ought to bend his whole Study to diſcharge his 

re. | 

INCURVATION, is the bending a Bone, or any o- 
ther Body from its natural Shape. For Incurvation of the 
Rays of Light, ſee Light and Refrattion. From iz and 
curvus, crooked. "> 

INCUS. See Ear. ew: | 

INDEFEISIBLE, in our Law, fignifies- what cannot 
2 defeated or made void: As a good and indefeiſible E- 

ate. VVV 

INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which has no cer- 
tain Bounds, or to which the Human Mind cannot con- 
ceive any. Deſcartes uſes this Word, in his Philoſophy, 
inſtead of infinite, both in Numbers and Quantities, to 
ſignify an inconceivable Number, or Number. ſo great, 
that an Unit cannot be added to it: and a Quantity ſo 

reat, as not to be capable of any Addition. Thus he 
3 Stars, viſible and inviſible, are in Number indefinite, 
and not as the Antients held, infinite; and that Quanti- 
ties may be divided into an indefinite Number of Parts, 
not an infinite Number. Inde finite is ſometimes uſed in 
the Schools to ſignify ſomething that has but one Ex- 
treme; as for inſtance, a Line drawn from any Point, 
and extended infinitely: Thus what they call Eternity 
a parte ante, or Eternity 4 parte poſt, are indefinite Dura- 
tions. _ | 
| Indefinite, in Grammar, is underſtood of Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Participles, Articles, Oc. that are left in an 
uncertain indeterminate Senſe, and not fix'd to any parti- 
cular Time, Thing, or other Circumſtance. - 

INDELIBLE, that which cannot be blotted out, or ef- 
faced. Thus, Baptiſm, and the Order of the Priefthood, 
are indelible Characters. The Word is form'd from the 
Latin delere, to blot, with the Prepoſition in taken nega- 
tively. | | 

INDEMNITY, an Act by which one promiſes to gua- 
rantee or ſave harmleſs ſome other Perſon from any Loſs 
or Damage that might accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. From the Negative in and Damnum, Loſs. 

INDEMNITIES. When a Church is appropriated to 
an Abbey or College, then the Arch-Deacon loſeth his In- 


duction- 
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gon kose y for ever ; In retompence whereof, he ſhall 
— bp of the Church ſo appropriate, one or two 
Shilling more or leſs, for 4 Penfion, as was reed at the 
ime of the appropriating: And this Penſion 1s call * 
D,, TO ih ao! 
/ in Heraldry, when the Out- 
/ Line of a Bardute, Ordina- 


TURE, in Law, is a Writing comprizing ſome 

N deten two at leaſt; being indented at top an- 
ſwerable to ſome other, Which likewiſe containeth the 
ſame Contract. It differs from a Deed-Poll ; in that this 
laſt is a fingle Deed, and is unindented. 
INDEPENDENTS. The Name of a Religious Set 
in England in Holland, They are ſo call'd, as denying not 
only an Subordination among their Clergy, but alſo all 
Deßendeney of any other Aﬀembly; They teach, that 
every ſeparate Church or particular Congregation among 
them has in itſelf radically and eſſentially every thing ne- 


for its own Government; that it has all Eccleſiaſti- 
i, Bowes and Juriſdiction 3 and is not at all ſubject to o- 


ther Churches or their Deputies; nor to their Aſſemblies 
or Synods. Tho the Independents don't think it very ne- 


ceſſary to aſſemble Synods; yet, they ſay, if any are 


held, they look on their Reſolutions as wiſe and pruden- 
tial Councils, not as Deciſions to be peremptorily obey'd. 
They agree, that one or more Churches may det another 
Church with their Advice and Afliftance, and even re- 

rove it when it offends, e on't pretend to 
any ſuperior Authority er R. ht to excommunicate, Oc. 
In Matters of Faith and Doctrine the Independents agree 
with the reſt of the Reformed; ſo that if { 
rather Political than Religious. During the Civil Wars in 
England, the Independents becoming the moſt powerful Par- 


ing to the Head of Affairs, moſt of the other 
Bo Renner Pater to 3 Church of England, join d 


s that were averſe England, joi 
3 Which occaſion d them to be diſtinguiſh into 
two Sects. The firſt; are in effect Pre- lyterians, only dif- 
ſering from them in Matters of Diſcipline. The others, 
whom M. Spanbeim calls Pſeudo-Independents, are a con- 


fuſed Aſſemblage of Anabaptiſts, Socinians, Antinomians, 


| hariſts, Libertines, &c. | 
| 7 e of their Riſe in the following Terms. 
[Out of the ſame Sect (the Presbyterians) had riſen 


ſome time ago, on pretence of further Reformation, . 


« new Sect, that was not only averſe to the Monarch, but 
« the Monarchy, both which it undertook to deſtroy ; and 
in lieu thereof to form a Republic They were called 
« by the Name of Independents, in regard that profeſſing 
© to carry the Goſpel-Liberty ſtill further than the Puri- 
© tans, they rejected not only Biſhops, but alſo Synods, 
« pretending each Aſſembly ought to govern itſelf inde- 
© pendently of all others; in which, ſaid they, confiſts 
the Liberty of the Children of God. At firſt they were 
« only diſtinguiſh'd among the Presbyterians as the more 
* zealous from the more indifferent, the more rigid from 
the more remiſs, by a greater Averſion to all Pomp and 
© Pre-eminence both in Church and State, and by a more 
© ardent Defire to reduce the Practice of the 7 vis to 
© its primitive Purity. It was their Maxim of Indepen- 
dency that firſt diſtinguiſh'd them, and render'd them 
* ſuſpeed to the reſt. ' But they had Addreſs and Arti- 
* fice enough to gain ground, and in effect made abun- 


dance of Proſelytes out of all other Parties and Perſua- 


* fions,? . ; | 

INDEPENDENTISM is peculiar to Great Britain, the 
Britiſþ Colonies, and the United Provinces, One ,Morel in 
the 16th Century endeavour'd to introduce it into. France, 
but it was condemn'd at the Synod of Rochel, where Bega 
| Prefided, and again at the Synod of Rochel in 1644. 

INDETERMINATE, in Geometry, is underſtood of 
a quantity of Time or Place that has no certain or defi- 
nite Bounds ; ſee Indefinit?, An indeterminate Problem is 
that, whereof there may be various Solutions. 
ſtance, if a Number is required that may be a Multi- 
le of 4 and 5; the Anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, &c. to 
nfinity. Mr. Preſtet calls an indeterminate Analyfis, that 
which admits of an infinite Number of different Solu- 
tions. | 

INDEX, the Fore-Finger, from indico, to point or di- 
rect; becauſe that Finger is generally ſo uſed. Hence 
alſo the Extenſor Indicis is call'd Indicator. The Greefs 
call it ay, Licſer; this Finger being us'd to be dip'd 
in Sauces, Sc. in order to taſte em; after which 'tis u- 
ſually lick'd: or, as others will have it, becauſe the Nur- 
ſes uſe it to take up 
Infants ; firſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hor. 

Index, in Arithmetic, is the ſame with what is ſome- 


times call'd the Characteriſtic, or Exponent of a Loga- 
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IND EN TED, is a Term 


nary, Oc. is in the Form of 
the Teeth of a Saw. Thus 


the Difference is 


For in- 


the Food where ith they feed their 
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rithm; and ſhews always of how many Places the abſo- 
lute Number belonging to the Logarithm doth conſiſt, 


and of what nature it is, that is, whether an Integer or a 
Fraction: Thus, In this Logarithm 2.521293; the Num- 


3 C 


ber ſtanding on the Left-hand of the Point is called the 


Index; and becauſe it is 2, ſhews you that the abſolute 
Number anſwering, to it, conſiſts of 3 places: for it is 
always one more than the Index, becauſe the Index of x 
7 of 10 is 15 and of 100 is 2, Oc. As in this Exam- 
. „ ee 2 
ene fokt 
| 1234156) 8 9 Where the upper 
Numbers are Indices to the lower, And therefore in hs 
ſmall Tables of Briggs's Logarithms, where the Index is 
omitted, it muſt be Lare upply d, before you can work 
by them. If the abſolute Number be a Fraction, then the 
Index of the Logarithm hath a negative Sign, and is mark- 
ed thus, 2.562293 3 which ſhews the correſponding Num- 
ber to be a Decimal Fraction of three Places; viz. 1. 30 5. 
Mr.Townly hath a peculiar way of noting theſe Indices, when 
they expreſs Fractions, and it is now much in uſe, vis. by 
taking; inſtead of the true Index, its Arithmetical Coni- 
plement to 105 and therefote he would write the Loga- 
rithm now mention'd, thus, 8. 562293. How they are 
added and ſubſtracted, ſee in Addition and Sbj#ra&on. 
Index of a Globe, is a little Stile fitted on to the North- 
Pole, and turning round with it, pointing to certain Divi- 
ſions in the Hour- Circle. It is ſometimes alſo call'd Gno- 
mon. See Globe. | | 
Index, or Indice: At Rome there is a Congregation that 
goes by «his Name, whoſe Buſineſs is to examine Books, 
and to put uch a>-+kgy think ſit to prohibit the reading 
and the ſelling of, into an Indes: Indices, or expurgatory 
Indices, being the Name by which the Catalogues of pro- 
hibited Books are call'd ; among which, however, there 
is this difference, that ſome are condemn'd purely and 
abſolutely ; and others only donec corrigantur, till they be 
corrected. Philip II. of Spain, was the firſt who procured 
an Index to be printed of the Books condemn'd by the In- 
quiſition of Spain. Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 
1559 order'd the Congregation of the Holy Office at Rome 
to print a ſecond. Pius V. recommended the Matter to 
the Council of Trent, who made another. After this, 
the Duke of Alva procured another to be printed at Ant- 
werp in 1571. Clement VIII. in 1596. printed a very co- 
pious one, eall'd by the Name of the Roman. There were 
two others publiſh'd in 1583 and 1612, by the Cardinals 
Guirois and Sandovel, and ſeveral others by the Inquifitors 
and Mafters of the Sacred Palace. The moſt confidera- 
ble of all the Indices is that of Sottomayor, which was made 
by all the States ſubject to the King of Spain, and com- 
prehends all the others; coming down as low as the 
Year 1667. i | 
INDIAN WOOD, call'd alſo Jamaica and Campeche 
Mood, is taken out of the Heart of a large Tree growing 
plentifully in the Iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. It is 


uſed in Dying; its DecoCtion is very red: and it has been 


obſerv'd, that putting ſome of this Decoction into two 


Bottles, and mixing a little Powder of Alumn with the 


one, it will become of a very beautiful Red, which will 
hold; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 
both Bottles were ſtop'd from the Air alike ; and if a lit- 
tle of the ſame Decoction were expoſed to the Air, it 
would become black as Ink in the ſame ſpace of Time. 
INDICATION, à Sign diſcovering or pointing out 
ſomething to be done. The Phyficians uſe the Word to 
ſignify the Invention of a > pts proper to cure a Diſ- 
eaſe, from the Knowledge which they have of the Qua- 
lities of that Remedy. Irdication either tends to preſerve 
a natural ſound State, which is call'd vital Indication, or 
to remove ſomething diſagreeable to Nature. The ſecond 


Indication either relates to Sickneſs, and is call'd curative 


Indication 3 or to ſome antecedent Cauſe, in which caſe 
tis call'd preſervative or ſymptomatic Indication. That 
part of Phyfic which treats of Indications, is call'd Semei- 


. 012ca, | 


INDICATIVE, in Grammar, is the firſt Mode or Man- 


ner of Conjugating Verbs, ſhewing either the Time pre- 


ſent, paſt, or future. 1 love, is the preſent Tenſe; I 
loved, the paſt ; and I will love, the future of the Indica- 
tive Mode. x0 2 

INDICATOR, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Index, 
or ſecond Finger following the Thumb. The Indicator is 
the firſt proper Muſcle of the Index; and is fo call'd, be- 
cauſe ir 3 us to point at any thing withal. It has its 
Origin in the middle and hind part of the Cubitus, and is 
inſerted by a double Tendon into the ſecond Phalanx of 
the Index, and to the Tendon of the great Extenſor, act- 
ing in conjunction with it, in ſtretching out that Finger. 


INDIC- 
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ical Aſſembly, as of a Synod or Council, and even a 
Diet. The word is alſo uſed of the ſeveral Seſſions 
of the ſame Councils. And hence it is, that at the end of 


the Seſſions of the Council of Trent, the Decree by which 


the Council appoints the Day of the future Seſſion, is called 
the 1:d:#ion of that Seſſion. : | 
By Reman Indittion is meant an Epoche, or Manner of 


accounting Time uſed by the Romans, containing a Cycle 


or Revolution of fifteen Years, which when expired it 
returns to Unity again. This Method of Computation has 
uo Dependance on the heavenly Motions, Petavius ſays, 
there is nothing in Chronology leſs known than the Roman 
Indittion; he means, than its Origin and Commencement. 
*Tis the general Opinion it was inſtituted in the time of 
Conſtantine, but this is 2 mere Gueſs. There were In- 


 diftions in the time of the Emperor Conſtans, as appears 


from the Tbeodoſian Code. The Learned hold that the 
Indifions were no more than certain annual Taxes, the 
Tarif whereof was publifhed every Year: but why they 
were ſo called, why confined to a Cycle of fifteen Years, 
when or on what Occaſion inſtituted, is not known. We 
find three kinds of Indictions mentioned in Authors; the 
Indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the Calends of 


September; the Imperial or Cæſarian Indiction, on the 24th. 
of September; and the Roman Indiftion, which is that uſed: 


in the Pope's Bulls, and begins on the 1ft of January. 
The Popes have dated their Acts by the Year of Ind:#ion, 
e ver ſince Charlemaign made them Sovereign; before which 


time they dated them by the Years of the Emperors. . At 
the time of the Reformation of the Calendar in 1582, 


was reckoned the tenth Year of the Indi#ion ; $0 ther be- 
ginning to reckon hence, and dividing -+b< Number of 
Years elapſed between that time and this by 15, the Re- 
mainder will be the Vear of Indiction, correſponding to 
the pre ſent Year of our Lord 1722. vis. 15. 
alſo be found by adding 3 to the Year of our Lord, and di- 


dividing the Sum by 15. The word Indittion comes from 
| Indio which ſignifies Eſtabliſhment, Order, or Denun- 
ciation. The Time of the Indiction among the Romans, 


was that wherein the People were ſummoned to pay a cer- 
tain Tribute; and tis for this Reaſon that the Imperial In- 
difion began towards the end of September, becauſe the 
Harveſt being then got in, it was ſuppoſed the People could 
eaſily pay their Tribute. = 
INDICTIVE, an Epithet given to certain Feaſt-Days 
appointed by the Roman Magiſtrates, viz. the Conſul or 
Prætor. See Feriæ. : 
INDICTMENT, . or ENDITEMENT, in our com- 


mon Law, fignifies as much as Accuſatio among the Civi- 


lians; tho! in ſome Points it differs. An Indiftment is a 


Bill, or Declaration, made in form of Law for the Bene- 


fit of the Commonwealth, exhibited as an Accuſation of 


one for ſome Offence, either criminal or penal, unto Ju- 
rors, and by their Verdict found to be true, and preſented 
before an Officer that has Power to puniſh the ſame Of- 
fence. It ſeems to be an Accuſation, becauſe the Jury 
that enquireth of the Offence does not receive it, till the 


Party that offereth the Bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his 
Name, and proffer his Oath for the Truth of it. It is al- 


ways at the Suit of the King, and differs from an Accuſa- 
tion in this, that the Preferrer is no way tied to the Proof 
thereof upon any Penalty, if it be not proved, except 
there appear a Conſpiracy. The word is derived from the 


French enditer, indicare, or according to Mr. Lambert, zu- 


24 οον. | 
" NDIGESTION, a want of Digeſtion. In the Syſtem 
of Trituration, Indigeſtion, which is a Crudity, my be very 
naturally accounted for, from the Relaxation of the Fibres 
of the Stomach. A bilious Indigeſtion, in the Opinion of 
Hecquet, a great Advocate for Trituration, is owing to too 
much Force in the Stomach, too much Vivacity in its Oſ- 
cillations, which ſpoil the Digeſtion, by rendering the 
Trituration imperfect. But this is hardly ſatisfactory, for 
it ſhould ſeem that Digeſtion would be the more perfect, 


in proportion as the Force of the Stomach increaſed, See 


Digeſtion. : 
TNDIGETES, a Name which the Antients gave to 
their Gods, or atleaſt to ſome of them. . There are va- 
rious Opinions about the Origin and Signification of this 
word; ſome pretending it was given to all the Gods in 
general, and others only to the Great Men whom the 
deified 5 others ſay it was given to ſuch Gods as were ori- 


 ginally of the Country, or rather ſuch as were the Gods of 


the Country that bore this Name; and others again hold it 
was aſcribed toſuch Gods as were Patrons and Protectors 
of Cities. 

baſe of the firſt Opinion maintain, that the Gods 
were ſo called by Antiphraſis, becauſe they wanted no- 
thing; the word coming from the Verb indigeo, I want. 
If this were true, the word Indigetes would ſignify nearly 


(ale mM 


INDICTION fignifies the Convocation of an Eccleſia- 


This, may 


the ſame thing in Latin with the Hebrew "1W, Schadda;: 
which the Scripture frequently gives to God, as ſigni. 
fying, that he is ſuſficient for Pimſelf and needs no- 
thing. Thoſe of the ſecond Opinion derive the word from 
indigitare, to call, invoke 3 it being theſe Gods who were or- 
dinarily invoked, and who lent the readieſt Ear to the 
Vows that were made them. To this purpoſe they cite 
Macrobius, who uſes the word indigitare in that Senſe, tel- 
ling us the Veſtals make their Invocations thus, Apollo Phy- 


ſician | Apollo Pean ! Veſtales ita indigitant, Apolla Medice ! 


2 They add, that their Book of Prayers and 
orms of Invocation were called Indigitamenta. Laſtly, 
others hold Indigeres to be derived from inde genitus, or in 
loco degens, or from inde and ago for dego, I live, I inhabit ; 
which laſt Opinion ſeems the moſt probable. In effect 
it appears, that theſe Indigetes were alfo called Local 
Gods, Dii Locales, or Topical Gods, which is the ſame thing. 
(2.) The Indigetes were ordinarily. Men deified, who in- 
deed were, in effect, Local Gods, being eſteemed the 
Frotectors of thoſe Places where they were deified ; ſo 
that the ſecond and third Opinion are very confiſtent. 
(3.) Yirgid joins Patrii with Bidigetes, as being the ſame 
thing, Geor, I. Dii Patrii, Indigetes. (4.) The Gods to 
whom the Romans gave the Name Indigetes, were Faunus, 
Veſta, Æneas, Romulus, all the Gods of Italy; and at A 
thens Minerva, ſays Serpius, and at Carthage Dido, Tis true 
we meet with Ye ps Indiges, but that Jupiter Indiges is 
Eneas, not the Great Jupiter; as we may. ſee in Livy, 
J. t. c. 3. in which laſt ſenſe Servius aſſures us, Indiges 
comes from tho Latin, in Diis ago, I am among the Gods. 
INDIGNATORIUS MUSCULDS, that Muſcle is thus 
called, which is ſuppoſed to draw the Eye from its inner 
Corner. outwards, which gives an Appearance of Scorn 
and Anger; but this is properly a compound Motion of 
two Muſcles : for which ſee Eye. t 
INDIGO, a Drug of a deep blue Colour, brought hi- 
ther from the Veſt-Indies. It is drawn from the Leaves of 
a Plant which the Spaniards call Anil, and we Indigo. 
The Method of Preparation is this. When the Plant 
has attained to a certain height, and its Leaves are in a 
good Condition, they cut them down, and throw them into 
a kind of Vat, covering them with Water. Theſe they 
boil together for the ſpace of twenty four hours : at 
the "6, 117 tl Scum, with all {the different Colours 
of the Rainbow. Then the Water is let off into ano- 


ther Veſſel, where they agitate and churn it, as it were, 


with five or fix long Poles, fitted together for that pur- 
poſe. This they continue to do till the Water becomes 
of a deep Green, and till the Grain, as they call it, forms 
itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it out into 
another Veſſel, and ſpitting in it; Bei then they perceive 
a bluiſh Dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. The Matter 
then precipitates of itſelf to the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
and when it is well ſettled, they pour off the Water. Af- 
ter this they take out the Indigo, and put it into little Li- 
nen Bags, and let it drain; this done, they put it into 
ſhallow wooden Boxes, and when it begins to dry, they 
cut it into ſlices, and let them harden in the Sun. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Indigo; the beſt is that 
called Serquiſſe, from the Name of a Village where tis 
prepared. We chufe it in flat Pieces, of a moderate thick- 
neſs, pretty hard, clean, light enough to ſwim in the Wa- 
ter, inflammable, of a fine blue Colour, marked a little 
on the Inſide with Silver Streaks, and appearing reddiſh 
when rubbed on the Nail. 

Indigo is uſed among the Painters, who grind and mix 
it with white to make a blue Colour; for without that 
Mixture it would Nen blackiſh. They mix it with 
Yellow, to make a Green Colour. It is alſo uſed in Dying, 
and by the Laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh Caſt to their 


Linen. 


In the Hortus Malabaricus is an Account of the Plant 
whence Indigo is drawn: The Decoction of whoſe Root is 
ſaid to be excellent againſt Nephritic Cholics ; its Leaves, 
applied to the lower Ventricle, good to promote Urine 5 
and the Indigo itſelf of good Uſe in drying Tumours. 

INDIRECT Modes of Syllogiſms in Logic, are the 
five laſt Modes of the firſt Figure, expreſſed by the bar- 
barous words Baralipton, Celantis, Dabitis, Friſeſomorum. 
"Tis the Converſion of the Concluſion which renders the 
Modes intliref#, For inſtance, a Syllogiſm in Darii, and a- 
nother in Dabitis would be perfectly alike, were it not 
for that Converſion 3 the Propoſitions having the ſame 
Quantity, and the ſame Quality, and the middle Term 
being the Subject in the Major, and the Attribute in the 
Minor in both. It remains then, that to make a Diſ- 
tinction, that which is the Subject of the Concluſion in 
Darii, is the Attribute in the Conluſion of Dabitis 3 and 
* is the Attribute in the firft, the Subject in 


D. 


D A- Every thing that promotes Salvation is ad vanta- 


8: | 1 
R I- There are Afflictions which promote Salvation; 
1. Therefore there are Afflictions which are advan- 
tageous. V 
D A- Every thing that promotes Salvation is adyanta- 
eous: 10 F 
B I- There are Afflictions which promote Salvation; 
18. Therefore ſome things promoting Salvation are 
Afflictions, or afflicting. SEE 
INDIVIDUAL, or INDIVIDUUM, in Logic, is a par- 


ticular Being of any Species, or that which can't be di- 


vided into two.or more Beings, equal or alike, The uſu- 
1 De 60 in Logic is Te: 46 Genera, or Genus's, 
thoſe Genera into Species, and thoſe Species into Indivi- 
duals. The Schoolmen make a fourfold Diſtinction of In- 
dividuals: (1.) Individuum Vagum, is that, which tho! it figni- 
fies but one thing, yet may be any of that kind 3 as when 
we ſay a Man, a certain Perſon, or one ſaid ſo and ſo, 
tho' but one Perſon is meant, yet that Perſon, for ought 
that appears to the contrary, may be any body. (2.) In. 
dividuum Determinatum, is when the thing is named and 
determined; as Alexander, the River Nile, &c. this is alſo 
called Signatum. (3.) Individuum Demonſtratroum, 1s when 
ſome demonſtrative Pronoun is uſed in the Expreſſion 3 
as this Man, that Woman. (4) Individuum ex Hypotbeſi, 
or by Suppoſition, when an univerſal Name or Term is re- 
trained, be the Suppoſition, to a particular thing; as 
when we ſay, the Son of ſuch an one, and it be known 
3 are underſtood of ſuch 


Elements or Principles, as any Body or Figure may ulti- 


mately be reſolved into; and theſe Elements, or Indrvi- | 


are, in each peculiar Figure, ſuppoſed to be infi- 
nitely ſmall, With regard to which Notion, a Line may 
be ſaid to conſiſt of Points, a Surface of parallel Lines, 
and a Solid of parallel and fimilar Surfaces 3 and then 
becauſe each of theſe Elements is A Tyonn indiviſible, if in 
any Figure,a Line be drawn thro' the Elements 1 197-200 
larly, the Number of Points in that Line will be the ſame, 
as the Number of the Elements. Whence we may ſec, 
that a Parallelogram, Priſm, or Cylinder, is reſolvable 
into Elements or Indiviſibles, all equal to each other, pa- 
rallel, and like to the Baſe: A Triangle into Lines pa- 
rallel to the Baſe, but decreafing in Arithmetical Propor- 


ſibles, 


tion; and ſo are the Circles, which conſtitute the Parabo- | 


lic Conoid, and thoſe which conſtitute the Plane of a Cir- 
cle, or the Surface of an Iſoceles Cone. A Cylinder may 
be reſolved into Cylindrical Curve Surfaces, pas all 
the ſame Height, and continually decreaſing inwards, as 
the Circles of the Baſe do, on which they inſiſt. This 
Method of Indizi/ibles is only the antient Method of Ex- 
hauſtion, a little diſguiſed and contracted, and is now 


allowed to be of excellent Uſe in the ſhortning of Ma- 


._ thematical Demonſtrations. Of which take the following 
Inftance in that famous Propoſition of Archimedes, That a 
Sphere is two Thirds of a Cylinder circumſcribing ir. For 

ſuppoſe (as in the Figure) a Cylinder, Hemiſphere, and 
an inverted Cone to have the ſame Baſe and Altitude, and 


4 


] 


LL 


| C 
to be cut by infinite Planes, all parallel to the Baſe, of 
which d g is one; it is plain, the Square of d þ will every 
v_—_ be equal to the Square of e (the Radius of 
the 
2 y ſince Circles are to one another as the Squares of 
the Radii, all the Circles of the Hemiſphere will be equal 
do all thoſe of the Cylinder, deducting thence all thoſe 
of the Cone: wherefore the Cylinder, deducting the 

Cone, is equal to the Hemiſphere ; but it is known, that 
the Cone is one Third of the Cylinder, and conſequently 
the Sphere muſt be two Thirds of it. 3 

INDORSEMENT is any thing written on the Back of 
a Deed or Inſtrument; as a Condition, written on the 
back of an Obligation, is commonly called an Indorſe- 
ment, from in and Dorſum, Back. 1 5 3 

INDUCTION, ia Logic, a Conſequence drawn in 
' reaſoning from ſeveral eſtabliſhed Principles. Thus the 

onclufion of a Syllogiſm is an Ind«#ion made from the 
remiſes. An Indsior, however, may be juſtly ſaid to 


be a Syllogiſm of itſelf, being a kind of Medium between 
thymeme and a Gradation, in regard it wants a 
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lives, every Aerial Animal al 


ringing one of the Bells. 


here) the Square BS Seb ſquare; and conſe- 


\ . 
IN 
Propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) ax in the En- 
nec, and abounds in Aſſumptions (which yet are, 
collateral, or of the ſame degree) which is the Caſe in a 
adation, Thus, for inſtance, every Terre&rial Animal 
um 10 lives, every Aquatic Ani - 
mal lives, and every Reptile Animal lives; therefore 
every Animal lives. There are, it may be obſeryed, va - 
rious Aſſumptions, from the more general Species of the 
Animal Kind collected into one, which this Propoſition. is 
ſuppoſed to precede, | viz, every Animal is either Ter- 
reſtrial, Aerial, Aquatic, or Reptile. 0 
Suidas reckons three kinds of Induſtion; that juſt men- 


tioned, which concludes or gathers ſome general Propoſi - 


tion from an Enumeration of all the Particulars of à kind, 
he calls the Dialefic Induftion. The ſecond, which pro- 
ceeds by Interrogation, and concludes probably, or with 
a Veriſimilitude, by the Greeks called Dai, and was 
that which Socrates ordinarily made uſe. of, as Cicero in his 
Topics, and Quintilian have obſerved. The third kind of 
Induktion is property rhetorical 3 A Concluſion drawn 
from ſome Example or Authority. This is a very, impere 
fect Induct ion, all its Force lying in a Propoſition which. is 
concealed, and which will hardly bear. being expreſſed. 
Thus he that ſays, Codrus died bravely for his Country, 
therefore I muſt die bravely for my Country, proves no- 
thing, unleſs this Propoſition be carried in mind, that I 
= do the ſame with Codrus. | Again, Archimedes, and the 
other Mathematicians ſay, the Sun is much bigger than 


% 


the Earth; therefore it muſt be owned the Sun is much 


bigger than the Earth. Where the Propofition is under- 
$000, . whatever Archimedes and the other Mathemati- 


cians ſay is true oa Al 

INDUCTION, in the ©:4iife Cuſtoms, is uſually ta- 
ken for the giving Poſſeſſion to an Iacumbeęnt of his 
Church, by leading him into it, and delivering him the 
Keys by the Commiſſary or Biſhop's Deputy, and by his 
ging c When a Clerk is inſtituted into 
a Benefice, he is to exhibite his Mandate from the Biſhop 


.to the Arch-Deacon, or other Perſon to whom it is di- 
reed, and hath a Right thereby to be inducted into his 


Living; and if he be refuſed Indi#ion, he hath a Reme- 


dy both in the Ecclefiaſtical Court, and alſo an Action of 


the Caſe in the Common Law, aqua the Arch-Deacon. 
If the Ind actor, or Perſon to be inducted, be kept out of 
the Church or Houſe by Laymen, the Writ de vi Laica lies 
for the Clerk, which is directed out of the Chancery to 
the Sheriff of 2 to remove the Force, Sc. If 
another Clergyman, preſented by the ſame Patron, keep 


poſſeſſion, a Spoliation is grautable out of the \, piritual 


Court, whereby the. Tithes, Sc. ſhall be ſequeſtred, till 


the Right be determined. The Arch-Dcacon rarely in- 


ducts a Clerk. by himſelf in Perſon, but iſſues out a War- 


rant to all Clerks and Lettered Perſons within the Arch- 


Deaconry, impowering any of them to do it in his ſtead. 
The uſual Form and Manner of Induction, is, for the In- 
ductor to take the Clerk by the Hand, and then to lay it 
on the Key of the Church, . which muſt be then in the 


Door, and to ſay, * By virtue of this Inſtrument, I induct 


* you. into the real, actual, and corporal Poſſeſſion of the 
* ReQtory or Vicarage of -—--, with all its Fruits, Profits, 
Members, and Appurtenances.* This done, he opens 
the Door, and puts $ Clerk in poſſeſſion of the Church, 
and ſhuts the Door upon him; who after he hath tolled 
a Bell (if there be any) comes out, ant defires the In- 
ductor to indorſe a Certificate of his Induftion on the 28 
Deacon's Warrant, and that all preſent will ſignify it un- 
der their Hands. If the Church-Key cannot be had, it is 
ſufficient that the Clerk lays hold of the Ring of the 
Door, and within the time limited read the Commbn- 
Prayer, and Thirty-nine Articles of the Church in the 
Church-Porch. Within two Months after this, the Clerk 
muſt read the Thirty-nine Articles, and all the Service of 
the Day, both at Morning and Evening-Prayers, and de- 
clare his Aſſent and Conſent; he muſt alſo then read 
the Biſhop's Engliſb Certificate, in which is the Declara- 
tion of his Conformity; and of all this he muſt have two or 


three good Witneſſes, who muſt ſign that they heard him 


do it, and be ready to atteſt it, 2b voce, if required; 
and within three Months after Iaductiom, he muſt alſo take 
the Abjuration-Oath at the Quarter-Seſſions, or in ſome 
one of the Courts at Veſiminſter- Hall. The word Indufion 


is derived from the Latin in, and duco, to lead. 


INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh Theology, is the Re- 
miſſion of the Puniſhment due to a Sin, granted. by the 
Church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the Sinner from Purgatory. 
They found their Indulyences on the infinite Treaſure. of 


' the Merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the Holy Virgin, and all the 


Saints, which they ſuppoſe the Church has a right of 
diſtributing, by virtue of the Communion of Saints. The 
Reman Jubilee carries with it. a plenary or full Indulgence 
for all the Crimes committed therein. The. Pope alſo 
grants Bulls of plenary Ind»lgerce to ſeveral Churches, 

i FE Mona- 


* 


Princes, Cardinals, Biſhops, Ge. 


Animal to eat. nal u : 
aſſimilates that Mumia with itſelf, correcting it, and im- 


Monaſteries, and even to private Perſons 3 and 'tis a fre- 
quent thing to have general Indulgences for the time of the 
principal Feaſts of a Year. Their Caſuiſts ſay, that a 
Plenary Indulgence does not always prove effectual, for 
want of complying with the Conditions whereon it was 
nted. | 1 2 


Indulgenre, Indult, or Indulto, fignifies alſo a fl pecial Fa- 


vour ot Privilege, conferred either on a Community, or a 


articular Perſon, by the Pope's Bulls, in virtue whereof 


e is licenſed to do or obtain ſomething contrary to 
the Intention and Diſpoſition of che common Laws. 
There are two kinds off Indulro's 5 the one active, which 
conſiſts in a Power of nominating and preſenting freely, 
and without reſerve, to _Benefices that are otherwiſe li- 


mited and reſtrained by the Laws of the Apoſtolical 


ranted to Secular 
ve Indulto's conſiſt 
in'a power of receiving Benefices and expeCtative Gra- 
ces; of which kind are thoſe of a Parliament, of Gra- 


Chancery; ſuch are thoſe ordinaril 


duates, and Mandatories. The Indulto of Kings is the 


Power given them of preſenting to Conſiſtorial Benefices, 
either by Treaty, by Favour, or 2 Privilege. The 
Indulto of Cardinals is 4 Licence for holding Regular as 
well as Secular Benefices, in diſpoſing of them in com- 
mendam, or continuing. them, c. Indulto of Parliament 
is a Right or Privilege granted to the Chancellor, Preſi- 
fidents, Counſellors, and other Officers in the Parliaments, 
to obtain a Benefice of the Collator, upon the King's, No- 


mination directed to him. This is a kind of Advowſon or 


Patronage belonging to the French King, the Indulto being 


a Mandate or Grace, by which he — 8 TH. DRE 
ſe 


to any Collator he pleaſes, a Coundſellor, or other Of- 
ficer of Parliament, on. whom the Collator ſhall be ob- 


lived to beſtow à Benefice : ſo. that the Right of the In- 


duito refides radically in the King, the Officers being only 


the ObjeQs thereof. See Diſpenſarion. 


INDURATING, a Term applied to ſuch Things as 
give a harder or firmer Conſiſtencè to others, by a greater 


Solidity of their Particles, or as diſſipate the thinner Parts 
of any Matter, ſo as to leave the Remainder harder. Thus 
a Tumour is indurated, either by the Addition of earthy 
and ſolid Particles, as in Schirri and knotty Swellings, or 
by tranſpiring the thinner Parts thro' the Skin, whereby 
the Remainder grows more fixed, as in an Oedema. 


INEQUALITY of Natural Days. See Equation. 


INERTIXE VIS. See Vis Inertiæ. 


INESCATION, a kind of Tranſplantation, practis'd 


for the Cure of certain Diſeaſes 3 it confilts in im- 
pregnating a proper Medium or Vehicle, with ſome of the 
Muri or vital Spirit of the Patient, and giving it to ſome 


Tis pretended the Animal unites and 


bibing its vicious Quality, and by that means reftoring 
ealth to the Perſon whereto the Mumia belonged. If 
the Animal happens to die before the Cure be effected, a 


ſecond Animal muſt be pitched on, and the Experiment 
repeated. Some tell us, that the Blood of the Patient 


well putrefied or fermented, does the Buſineſs better 


than any other Part. The word is derived from the priva- 


tive Prepoſition in, and eſca, Food. | | | 
INESCUTCHEON, iz Heraldry, ſignifies all the Eſ- 


is borne within it, as an Ordinary. Thas, 
tis ſaid, he beareth Ermin,an Ineſcutcheor 
|, Gules. This is alſo ſometimes called an 
Ineſcutcheon of Pretence, which is borne 
when a Man marries an Heireſs ; for 
then he bears her Coat of Arms on an 

Ineſcutcheon, or Eſcutcheon of Pretence, 

| in the middle of his own Coat. 

IN ESSE, Authors make this Difference between a 
thing in efſe, and à thing in poſſe; a thing that is not, 
but may be, they ſay is i poſſe, or potentia; but a thing 
apparent and viſible, they ſay is in + that is, has a real 
Being eo inſtanti, whereas the other is caſual, and at beſt 
but a Poſſibility. 1 185 


INFALIIELE, chat which cannot deceive, or be de- 


ceived. Upon this Term ſtands one of the principal 
Heads of Controverſy. between the Reformed and the 


Catholicks, The latter of whom maintain, that the 


Church, aſſembled in General Council, is infallille, which 


the former deny. The principal Reaſons they give for 


the Infallbility, are drawn from the Obſcurity of the 
Scriptures, the Inſufficiency of private Judgment, and 
the Neceſſity there is of ſome infallible Judge for the De- 
cifion of Controverſy. The Infallibility of the Pope is a 


Doctrine of a late ſtanding, and not entirely acquieſced in 


even in their own Communion. Du Pin, a Doctor of the 


Sorbonne, has written againſt it, and the late Behaviour of 


the Cardinal de Noailles, and the proteſting Biſhops, ſe- 


conded by a confiderable Part of the Clergy of France, 
ew to how low an Ebb the Pope's Infallibility is reduced 
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in that Country. The word comes from the Lau Prepdli- 


cutcheons containing 2 of the Field, and 
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tion in, taken To bn and fallo, I decerve., _ 
INFAMOUS, in the ordinary Uſe of the Word, ſigni- 
fies ſomething notoriouſly contrary toVirtue or Honour. Au- 
Ius Gellias uſes the words Infames Materias, for what we or- 
dinarily call Paradoxes, i. e. "Diſcourſes remote from the 
common Opinion; Propoſitions that appear oppoſite to 
Truth, Ec. as the Elogy of 'Therſites 3 the Praiſe of a 
Quartan Ague, 0e. Wie 4 
Infamous, in Law, is ſomething void of Honour, that 
has no Repute or Eſteem in the World. There are two 
kinds of Infany ſome being infamous by Right, de Jure; 
as thoſe who have been noted by the Laws, or ſtigma- 
tized by publick Judgments: Others are infamous in Fact, 
de Fatto, as thoſe who exerciſe fome ſcandalous Profeſſion, 
as a Catchpole, a Merry Andrew, a Hangman, an Infor- 
mer, ci Heretofore there were Crowns of Infamy —_ | 
by way of Puniſhment to Criminals: they were made of 
Wooll. The word infamous is derived from the Latin, in, 
and Fama, Fame, Report. * 
INFANT, any Man or Woman under the Age of one 
and twenty Years is an Infant in Law. An Infant eight 
Years of Age, or upwards, may commit Homicide; and be 
hanged for it, if it appear by any other Act that he had 
Knowledge of Good and Evil; for here Malitia ſupplebit 
Atatem; yet Coke on Littleton, Sef. 405. ſays, An Infant 
ſhall not be puniſhed till the Age of Fourteen 5' which, according 
to him, is the Age of Diſcretion ' = «2 
INFANTE, INFANTA; 4 Title of Honour given to 
the Children of ſome Princes, +particularly to thoſe of 
the Houſe of Spain and. Portugal. 15 uſually ſaid that 
this Title was introduced into Spain, on occafion of the 
Marriage of Eleanor of England with- King Ferdinand of 
Caſtile, and that their Son Sancho was the firit thatbore it. 
But this is contradicted by Pelagius Biſhop of Oviedo, who 
lived in the Year 1100,' and informs us, that the Titles 
Infante and Infanta, were uſed in Spain ever ſince the 
Reign of King Evremond Il. 772 FEST 
INFANTRY, Troops, or Forces, conſiſting of Foot- 


Soldiers. 


INFATUATE, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of a 
Perſon or Thing that does not deſerve it, ſo far as that 
he can't eaſily be diſabuſed. The Remans called thoſe 
infatuated Perſons Infatuati, who fancied they had ſeen 


Viſions, or imagined the God Faunus, whom they called 
Fatuus, had appeared to them. The word infatuate comes 


from the Latin Fatuns, Fool, of fari, to ſpeak out, which is 
borrowed from the Greek gde, whence eme, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame with Yates in Latin, or Prophet in Engliſb; 
and the reaſon-is, becauſe their Prophets or Priefts uſed to 
be ſeized with a kind of Madneſs or Folly, when they 
began to make their Predictions, or deliver Oracles. 

INFECTION, is the catching a Diſeaſe by ſome EMu- 
via or fine Particles, which ay oft from ſome diſtempered 


Bodies, and mixing with the Juices of others, occaſion the 


ſame Diſorders, as in the Bodies they came from. The 
word comes from the Latin Verb inficere, which properly 
ſignifies to dye of ſome other Colour 3 inficere, i. e. facere ut ali- 
quid intus ſit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See Poiſon. 

INFIDEL, a Term applied to ſuch Perſons as are not 
baprized, and that do not believe the Truths of the Chri- 
{tian Religion. Tis Baptiſm that makes the ſpecific Diffe- 
rence between an Heretic and an In fidel. 

INFINITE, that which has neither Beginning nor End; 
in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. The word is alſo 
uſed to ſignify that which has had a Beginning, but will 
have no End, as Angels, and human Souls. This is 
what the Schoolmen call nfinitum a parte poſt 3 as, on 
the contrary, by infiniuum 4 parte ante, they mean that 
which has an End, but had no Beginning. 

An infinite Line in Geometry, is an indefinite or inde- 
terminate Line, to which no certain Bounds or Limits are 
preſcribed. | 5 | 

Infinite Quantity. See Quantity Infinite, 

Infinite Series. See Series. | - - | 

INFINITELY INFINITE. FRACTIONS, a Term uſed 
where all the Fractions, whoſe Numerator is r, are together 
equal to an Unit : and hence it is deduced, that there are 
not only infinite Progreſſions, or Progreſſions in infinitum; 
but alſo infinitely farther than one kind of Infinity. That 
theſe infinitely infinite e ker ee are notwithſtanding com- 
putable, and to be brought into one Sum; and that not 
only finite, but into one ſo ſmall, as to be leſs than any aſſig- 
nable Number: That of Infinite Quantities, ſome are equal, 
others unequal; that one infinite Quantity may be equal 
to two, three, or more Quantities, whether infinite or finite. 

INFINITIVE, in Grammar, is the Name of one of 
the Modes ſerving for the conjugating of Verbs. It does 
not denote any preciſe time, nor does it determine the 
Number or Perſong, but expreſſes things in a looſe indefi- | 
nite Senſe, as to teach, Sc. In moſt Languages, both 
antient and modern, the In finitive nnn. by an 

| ermina- 


* 
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Termination peculiar to it, as w. fas in the Greek, ſeribere 


in the, Latin, ecrire in the French, ſcrivere in the Italian, 


the Eugliſb is defective in this point; ſo that to 
| 3 * 8 we are always obliged to have re- 


courſe to the Article to, excepting ſometimes when two or 


more In finitives follow each other. The Practice of uſing a 
Number of Inſinitives ſueceſſively, is a great, but a com- 
mon Fault in Language, as be offers to go to teach to write 
Engliſh. Indeed, where theſe Infinitives have no depen- 
dence on each other, they may be uſed elegantly enough; 
as to mourn, to ſigh, to ſink, to ſwoon, to die. by, 

INFINITY. The Idea ſignified by the name Infinity 
is beſt examined, by confidering to what Ixfinity is by the 
Mind attributed, and then bow it frames it. Finite and 
Infinite are looked = as the Modes of Quantity, 
and attributed primarily to things that have Parts, and 
are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the. Addition 
or Subſtraction of any the leaſt Part. Such are the Ideas 
of Space, Duration, and Number. . When we apply this 
Idea to the Supreme Being, we do it primarily in reſpect 
of his Duration and Ubiquityz more figuratively, wheh 
to his Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, and other Attributes, 
which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenfible : 
For when we call them infinite, we have no other Idea of 


this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome Reflection on 
the Number or the Extent of the Acts or vo aa of 
God's Power and Wiſdam, which can never be ſuppoſed 


ſo great, or ſo many, that theſe Attributes will not al- 


ways ſur mount and exceed, tho we N pom in our 


Thoughts with the Infinity of endleſs Num "We da 


not pretend to ſay, how theſes Artributes are in God, who is bend back apa; 
_ curve Line, as A FER, is partly concave, and partly con- 
vex towards any right Line, ag A B, or towards a fixed 


infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capacities 3 but 
this is - 2. of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of 
their Infinity. We come by the Idea of Infinity thus. Every 
one that has any Idea of any ſtated Lengths of Space, as a 
Foot, Yard, Oc. finds that he can repeat that Idea, and join 
it to another, to a third, and ſo on, without ever coming to 
an end of his Additions. From this Power of enlarging his 
Idea of Space, he takes the Idea of infinite Space, or 


Immenſity. By the ſame Power of repeating the Idea of 


any Length or Duration we have in our Minds, with all 
the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea 
of Eternity. If our Idea of Infinity be got, by repeating 


without end our own Ideas, why do we not attribute it to 


other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; fince 
they may .be as eafily and as often repeated in our Minds 
as the other.? yet no beds ever thinks of infinite Sweet- 


neſs, or Whiteneſs, tho he can repeat the Idea of Sweet 


or White, as frequently as thoſe of Yard or Day? To 
this it is an{wer'd, that thoſe Ideas which have Parts, and 
are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any Parts, af- 
ford us by their Repetition an Idea of Infinity; becaufe 
with the endleſs Repetition there is continued an Enlarge- 


ment, of which there is no end: but it is not fo in other 
Ideas; for if to the perfecteſt Idea I have of White, I 


add another of equal Whiteneſs, it enlarges not my Idea 


at all. Thoſe Ideas, that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be 
augmented to what 
beyond what they have received by their Senſes; but 
Space, Duration, and Number being capable of Increaſe 
by Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs 
room for more; and ſo thoſe Ideas alone lead the Mind 
towards the Thought of Infinity. We are carefully to di- 


ſtinguiſn between the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and 


the Idea of a Space infinite. The firſt is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind over any repeat- 
ed Idea of Space: But to have actually in the Min the 
| Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already 
paſſed over all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an 


endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it; 


which carries in it a plain Contradiction. This will be 
Plainer, if we conſider Infinity in Numbers. The Infinity 
of Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every one 
2 there is no Approach, eaſily appears to any one 
at reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idea of the 
Infinity of Numbers be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite 
Number. 5 
| INFIRMARY, à Place where the Sick belonging to 
| any Society or Community are diſpoſed. 
INFLAMMATION, in Phyſic, is underſtood of a Tu- 
mour, occaſioned from an Obſtruction 3 by means whereof 
the Blood flowing into ſome Part faſter than it can run 
off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a'Tenfion, with an unu- 
ſual Soreneſs, Redneſs, and Heat. The immediate Cauſe, 
therefore of all I»flammations, is an overflowing of Blood. 
Other Cauſes, more remote, may be the Denſity and 
Coagulation of the Blood, or the Relaxation and Cop- 
tufion of the Fibres, . Phyſicians have given particular 
ames to the Inflammations of ſeveral Parts. That of the 
Eyes is call'd Opbibalmia, that of the Lungs Peripneumonia, 


and that of the Liver Hepatites, The word I»flammation 


of the Rays of Light; and M. de 


8 Men pleaſe, or be firetch'd | 
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comes from the Latin in, and Flawma, Flage. 
INFLATION, « blowing up; is the treeching of Flieg 
any flaccid or diſtendable Body, with a flatulent or windy 
Subſtance. From the Latin in and flatus, of flo, I blow. 
INELECIION, in Optics, is a multiplicate Refrac- 
tion of the Rays of Light, cauſed by the unequal Denſity 
of any Medium, whereby the Motion or Progreſs of tho 
Ray is hindred from going on in a right Line, and is in- 
flected or deflected by 46 
took notice of this Pro : And this, he faith, differs 
both from Reflection and Refraction, which are both 
made at the Superficies of the Body, but this in the mid - 
dle of it within. Sir Iſaac Nerton, as you will find under 
Ligbt, diſcover d alſo by plain Experiment this Infle#iors 
Hire ſaith, he found, 


That the Beams of the Stars 8 in a deep 
Valley, to paſs near the Brow of a Hill, are always more 


refracted, than if there were no ſuch Hill, or the Ob- 


ſervations were made on the top thereof; as if the Rays 
of Light were bent down into a Curve by paſſing near the 
Surface of the Mountain. Sir 1/aac Newton in his Optics 


makes ſeveral: Experiments and Obſervations on the 1#- 


Js of the Rays of Lightz which ſee under Light and 
ys. 4 g ; * 
INFLECTION, in Grammar, is the Variation of 
Nouns and Verbs, in their ſeveral Caſes, Tenſes, and De- 
clenfions. Infection is a general Name, under which are 
comprehended both the 5 and Declenſion. 
INFLECTION POINT of any Curve, in Geometry, 
18 the Point or Place where the Curve begins to 
nd back again a contrary way: As for inſtance, when 


Point, then the Point F, which divides the tconcave from 
the convex Part, and conſequently is at the Beginning of the 
one, and End of the other, is called the Point of Infleion, 
as long as the Curve, being continued in F, keeps its 
Courſe the ſame 5 but it is called the Point of Retrogreſ- 
fion, when it inflects back again towards that Part or Side, 
from whence it took its Original. See Fig. 2. 
Before the Theory of this Infection, and Retrogreſſion 
of Curves, can be underſtood, it may be neceſſary to ex- 
lain this general Principle. Whatſoever finite 2 
Gor if it be a Fluxion, it is all one) goes on continually in- 
creafing or decreaſing, it cannot change from a poſitive to 


a negative Expreſſion, or from a negative to a poſitive one, 


without firſt becoming equal to an infinite or nothing. . It 
is equal to nothing, if it doth continually decreaſe, and 
equal to an infinite, if it doth continually increaſe. To il- 
luſtrate this, let there be two Circles touching one ano- 
ther in the Point E (Fig. 1.) their Diameters A E and EI 


lying in one and the ſame right Line. Let A E or EI 
be d. Let the Diſtance between the Extremity A and 
any Ordinate in either of the Circles be = to x perpe- 
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tually. I conſider now, what will be the Expreſſions of 
the Lines — between E the Point of Contact of 
the Circles; ſuch as are the Lines EB and E F intercep- 
ted between E and the Ordinates C B and G F. It is cer- 
tain therefore, that taking a Point, as B, any where be- 
tween A and E, that then the Expreſſion of the inter- 
cepted B E is d— x; but taking a Point, as F between E 
and I, the r of the intercepted E F, ſhall be 
x—d. For AB, or AF, being taken for x indifferently, 
the Values of the intercepted Lines will appear with this 
Change of Signs. In one caſe therefore the Expreſſion is 
poſitive, in the other negative. But as the Points B or F 
approach to E, the N BE and E F decreaſe con- 
tinually, and at the Point E are equal to nothing. So 
that it is plain there is no paſſing from a poſitive to a ne- 

ative Expreſſion, in this caſe, of a Quantity continually 
8 without paſſing thro nothing. For the other 

„let us conſider the Tangents (as D A or H 1) cut off 
E continually drawn from E, the Point of the Cir- 
cle's Contact. If CB, or G F, be put equal to y, the 


Expreſſion 


urve, ſaith Dr. Hook, who firſt 
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Expreſſion of any ſuch Tangent will be 2 . or 2, 


according as we take it on the one or the other fide of 


E in che Diameter A B z ſo chat che Ordinate Applicate 
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E F ſhall cut the Semi-cycloid- in F, the Point of contra. 
ry Flexion. Suppoſe. the known Quantities A DB, 


the Point E; in one caſe. therefore it is poſitive,” in the o- K=b; AB S2, and the unknown Quantities A E 


ther negative. But as the Points B or F a proach to E, 
the Tangents DA and H I increaſe continually, and at the 
Point E they become infinite, Therefore a Quantity that 
continually increaſeth, cannot paſs from a pofitive to a 
negative Expreſſion, without being infinite. All this is 
univerſally true, whether it be a finite Quantity or a 
Fluxion that we confider. There is no changing from po- 
fitive to negative, without paſſing thro nothing or infinite. 


Applying this therefore to a Fluxion, it will follow from | 


hence, That the Fluxion of a Quantity that expreſſeth a 


Maximum or a Minimum, muſt be equal to nothing, or to 


5 infinite. And upon this Founda- 
(Rg. 2) tion, we may now eaſily proceed 
1. to the Points of Infection and Re- 

trogreſſion. In order to find a ge- 


Matter, let us confider the Curve 
AFK, (Fig. z.) whoſe Diameter is 
the right Line AB; and its Ordi- 


draun the Ordinate Applicate E F, 
together with the Tangent FL; 


the ſame fide with A F, be drawn 
the Ordinate Applicate M P, as 
likewiſe the Tangent MT : Tt is 


ba ve à Foint of Infection, that the 
„ Ahſciſaa AP increaſes continually, 
and that the Part AT of the Di- 
ameter, intercepted between A the 
Origin of the Axis, and T the Con- 
courſe of the Tangent and the. 


Point P fall upon E, and after it 
again begins to diminiſh: From 
: wWhence it is apparent, that A T 
muſt become the Maximum A L, when the Point P falls 
upon the Point E required. (2. ) In thoſe Curves that have 


a Point of Retrogreſſion, it is evident that the Part A T 


iricreaſeth continually, and that the 4bſciſſa increaſeth ſo 
long, till the Point T fall upon L, after which'ir again di- 
miniſhech : From whence it is clear, that AP muſt be- 
come a Maximum, when the Point T falls upon L. Now if 


Des 
. 7 


whoſe Fluxion, which is 2 A” — (ſuppoſing x 


AE be put , EF =, then will AL be = 


. invariable) being divided by x3 the Fluxion of AE muſt 


become nothing or infinite; that is, 2 = nothing or 


| . . _ 9 4 , 
infinite 2 So that multiplying by * and dividing by —y, 
v will be = to nothing or infinite 3 which in the Sequel 


will ſerve for a general Form to find F the Point of In- 


Aion or, Retrogreſſion. For the nature of the Curve 
AFK being given, the Value of y may be found in x ; 
and taking the Fluxion of this Value, and ſuppoſing x 
invariable, the. Value of y will be found in x*, which be- 


ing 2 equal to nothing, or Infinity, ſerves in either of 
theſe 


Suppoſitions to find ſuch a Value of AE, as that 
the Ordinate E F ſhall interſe& the Curve A FK in F, 
the Point of Infle#ion or Retrogreſſion. Of this we ſhall 
only give one Example. e ee 


Let AF K (Lig. 3.) be a protracted Semicycloid, whoſe 
(Fig. 30 . 


F 


4 . 


Baſe is longer than the rn of the generatin 
iccle ADB, whoſe Center is C, It is required to fin 


- 


neral Theorem to aſſiſt us in this 


nates P M, ef,. parallel to one an- 
other. If through the Point F be 


* 


and from any other Point, as Mon 


Bodics of the Stars, or 


eridlent, (1. ) l cheſe Curves that 


Axie, increaſeth ſuch time as the 


=5, ED=a, the Ark AD =, BP =», den by 


the Property 'of the Cycloid y 2 2 +—, and therefore 


522 += x But by the Property of the Circle 


$=y/ 20x—xx, conſequently s = === 

ti of VVV Va2zc * - XxX 
5 3 a * S f 7 A 
and « ( x2 = 2*) 3 ——ͤ 2 Therefore ſubſti- 


| on . Vaox=xx 5 
tuting for 2, and « their reſpective Values, we have 
+: ac -A CX 5 | 
jg = 8 D, and the Fluxion thereof, (ſup- 
42a x -* 3 | 
bex—acx—bceX x 


poſing x invariable) is =o, 


45 20 & —XXXY/ 20% - Xx 


that is, A E (#) e . Egg and CE == Hence 
it is evident, That to have F a Point of contrary Fluxion, 
b muſt be greater than a; for if it be leſs, then CE 
would exceed CB. Concerning the Infle#ion of the Rays 


of Light, ſee Light. 


INFLUENCE, a Quality ſuppoſed to flow from the 
? 6 Peg of their Heat and 
Light, to which the Aftrologers Fairly attribute all the 
Events that happen on the Earth. The Alchymiſts, who 
make it the b 's Stone, tell us, that every thing in 
Nature is produce by the Influence of the Stars, which, 
in their Paſſage thro' the Atmoſphere, imbibe many of its 
moiſt Parts, the groſſeſt whereof they depoſite in the 
Sands and Earths where they fall; that rheſe filtrating 
thro' the Pores of the Earth, deſcend even to the Center, 
whence they are driven, by the central Fire, back apain 
to the Surface, and in their Aſcent, by a natural kind of 
Sublimation, as they find Earths well diſpoſed, they 
form natural Bodies, as Metals, Minerals, and  Vegeta- 
bles, Sc. Thus Chymiſtry conſiſting in an artificial Imi- 
tation of theſe natural Operations, and in applying active 
Principles to paſſive Principles, tis pretended it can form 
natural Bodies, make Gold Sc. | 
INFLUENT, a Term uſed where any Liquor or Juice, 
by the Contrivance of Nature, and the Laws of Circulation, 
falls into another Current and Receptacle. Thus with reſpect 
to the common Receptacle in the human Body, the Chyle 
is its influent Juice, and ſo is the Bile to the Gall-Bladder, 
and Venal-Blood to the Heart in its Diaſtole; and the like. 
IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law, is when any Man 
that hath a juſt Cauſe or Suit, either in the Chancery, or 
any of the Courts of Common Law, will come before the 
Lord-Chancellor, or Mafter of the Rolls, or either ofthe 
Chief Juftices, or Chief Baron, and make Oath, that he 
is not worth five Pounds, his Debts paid; either of the 
ſaid Judges will, in his own proper Court, admit him to 
ſue in Forma Pauperis, and he ſhall have Counſel, Clerk, 


or Attorney aſſigned to do his Bufineſs, without paying 


any Fees. : 
INFORMATION, in Law; ſee Inditement. Informa- 
tion for the King is the ſame; that for a common Perſon 
we call Declaration, and is not always done directly by 
the King, or his Attorney, but ſometimes by another, 
who ſues as well for the K ing as himſelf; on a Breach of 
ſome Penal Law or Statute, wherein a Penalty is given to 
the Party that will ſue for the ſame. | 
INFORMATUS NON SUM, or Non ſum Informatus 3 
a formal Anſwer made of courſe by an Attorney,” who is 
commanded by the Court to ſay any thing he thinks good 
in behalf of his Client; who having nothing material to 
ſay, makes anſwer he is not inform'd: on which, Judgment 
es for the other Party, © 
INFORMIS, informed, that which has not the Form 
or Perfection it ſhould have. In Aſtronomy we uſe the 
Terms Selle Informes, for ſuch Stars as have not yet been 


reduced into any Conſtellation. Of which kind there 


was a great Number left by the antient Aſtronomers, tho 
Hevelius, and ſome others of the Moderns, have provided 
for the greateſt patt of them, by making new Conſtel- 
lations. | CCC os wr 
INFRACTION, a Rupture or Violation of a Treaty, 
a Law, Ordinance, Cc. from the Prepoſition in, and the 
Supine of frango, to break. | FM 
NFRA-LAPSARII, the Name of a Sect, who main- 
tain, that God has created a certain Number of Men on- 
ly to be damned, without allowing them the means ne- 
ceſſary to ſave themſelves, if they would. This Doc. 
trine they maintain in different manners, the Se& itſel 


being divided into two Branches. Some of them * 
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the Doctrine in the firſt manner, are called 


Authors to confound the Infulæ with Vitte. The Inful 
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chat God independently of every thing, and antecedently 
— — DI the Fall of the firſt Man, 
reſolved to fignalize both his Mercy and his Juſtice 3 his 
Mercy, by ne a certain Number of Men, to make 
them happy to all Eternity; and his Juſtice, by creat 

likewiſea 9 — of other Men, to be miſerable to all 
Eternity. Others hold, that God did not take this Reſolu- 
tion, but in conſequence of Original Sin, and of the Know: 
ledge which he bad from all Eternity, chat Adam. would 
commit it: for, ſay they, Man, by this Sin, having for- 
feited all Pretences to his original Juſtice, deſerves no- 
thing now but Puniſhment, All Mankind is become a 


Maſs of Corruption, which God may abandon. to eternal 


Deſtruction, without any Impeachment of his Juſtice: 


However, to ſhew his Mercy too, as well as his Juſtice, he 
has reſolved to ſele& ſome out of this Maſs, to ſanctify 
them, and to make them happy. Thoſe who maintain 
| Sepra-lapſarii, 
as believing that God formed the Reſolution of 8 
2 Number of Men, ſupra Lapſum, before Adam's Fall, an 

independently of it. Thoſe of the ſecond Opinion, are 


called Infra-lapſarii, as holding that God made that Reſo- 


lution, infra Lapſum, after his Knowledge of the Fall, 
and in conſequence thereof. 75 
IN FRA-SPINAT Us, a Muſcle that ariſes from the in- 


| ferior Parts of the Baſis, Spine, and Under - Coſta of the 


Scapula, and filling the lower Interſcapulum, paſſes on 


between the Spine and Teres Minor in a triangular Form, 


and growing tendinous at the Cone, is inſerted into the 
Head of the Humerus, and draws directly backwards. 


IN FUL A, a Name antiently given to ſome of the Pon- 


tifical Ornaments. Feſtus tells us, that the Infule were 
Filaments or Fringes of Wooll, wherewith the Antients 
uſed to adorn their Prieſts, their Victims, and even their 
Temples. Several Authors confound the Infu/a with the 
Mitre, Tiara, or Cap wore by the Prieſts ; but there was 
2 great deal of Difference. The Infjula was properly a 
Fillet or Headband of white Wooll, covering that Part of 
the Head where the Hair grows, as far as the Temples, 
whence; on each Side, hung down two Strings, called Vit- 
te, to bind it withal; and this has given occaſion to ſome 
a was 
the ſame thing to Prieſts that the Diadem was to Kings, 
diz. the Badge of their Dignity and Authority. The Dif- 
ference between the Diadem and the Infula conſiſted in 
this, that the Diadem was flat and broad, and the Infulu 
rounded and twiſted. | ; Fad 
INFUNDIBULUM,a Latin Word, ſignifying a Funnel ; 
whence many Parts in an human Body, having a Re- 
ſemblance thereto in _ are thus called; as the In- 


fundibulum Cerebri, and Infundibulum Renum ; for which ſee 


Brain and Kidneys : and ſome Parts of Plants, for the ſame 
reaſon, are called Infundibuliformes. See Flowers. 
INFUSION is a Part of Pharmacy, whereby the Vir- 
tues of Plants, Roots, and the like, are drawn out, by 
letting them ſteep in ſome convenient Menſtruum. In- 
fuſion. is uſed in Bodies of a lax Texture, whoſe Parts 
are ſo light, as not to admit of a greater Motion, without 
hazard of flying away in Vapour. Its Uſe is to commu- 
nicate the Virtues out. of Bodies to Liquors, either in or- 
der to augment their Force, or correct their ill Qualities. 


Some Infuſions are made in common Water, others in Wine, 
Vinegar, Milk, Spirit of Wine, Qc. 


Infuſion is al ſo uſed to ſignify the Action of conveying a 
Liquor into the Body by the Veins. Some Phyſicians have 
found out a new Method of Purging, by infuſing a Cathar- 
tic into the Veins, which operates pretty much after the 
manner of a Clyſter. | 

INGEMINATED FLOWERS, are when one Flower 
ſtands on, or naturally grows out of another. : 

INGENIT, inborn, ſignifies any Diſeaſe, or Habit, 

comes into the World with a Perſon, and is nearly 
the ſame with Hereditary. 

INGENUOUS, among the Romans, was a Title ap- 


plicable to a Perſon who was born free, or of free Pa- 


rents. A Perſon was accounted ingenuous if only the 
Mother were free, and the Father a Servant. Theſe 
could give their Votes, and enjoy Offices, from which the 


. Liberti, or Freed Men, c. were debarred. Iſidore ſays, 


they are called Ingenui qui Libertatem babent in Genere, non 
in Fafo, who are born not thoſe who acquire their 
Freedom. . cha | 
Ingenuous is ſometimes alſo uſed to fignify the Native of 
a Country, in contradiction to a Foreigner. | 
INGLUVIES, or Crop, a. part which in granivorous 
Fowls ſerves for the immediate Reception of the Food, 
where it remains ſome time for Maceration, before it be 
tranſmitted to the Stomach; This Ing/uwes is furniſhed 
with Glands, which, the Patrons of Fermentation main- 
tun, convey a Menſtruum thither, that impregnates the 
Aliment, and ſerves inſtead of Maſtication” x 


diviſions made of that Part, 


* 


e „ 1 
Nor is alittle Wedge or Maſe of Gold and Silver! 
or an uncertain Quantity of Bulli. 
; - INGREDIENTS. ate all the, Simples which go into 
the Compoſition of any Medicine, Ointment, Sauce, Sc. 
.* INGRESS, in Aſtronomy, 111 the. Sun's entering 
the firſt Scruple of one of the four Cardinal Signs, eſpe- 
* INGRESSU, in Law, a Writ of Entry, whereby a 
Perſon ſeeks Entry into Lands or Tenements. It lies in 
various Caſes, and has various Forms. ren 
;,. INGROSSATOR. 'MAGNI ROTULI, is the ſame as 
Clerk of __ which fee. _ es AG 0Þ. tot Ht 
;* INGROSSER, in Commoh Law, is one that buys 
rn growing, or any Proviſions, before the Market, tg 
fell > 3 it alſo ſignifies a Clerk, who writes Records 
or Inſtruments of Law in Skins of Parchment. 
INGUEN is that Part of the Body, reaching from the, 
Head of the Thigh to above the ſecret Parts, and is com- 
monly called the Groin.. Trguinalis is given to any Sub- 
/ tha t, or any thing thetein con- 
tained, or applied thereunto by way of Medicine, or the 
like. The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according 
ro ſome, from Ung»en, Ointment, becauſe theſe Parts are 
frequently e Others derive it from ango, becauſe 
Pains happen frequently there; others again from ingenor, 
becauſe the genital Parts are here. 435 : 
INHARMONICAL RELATION is a Term in Muſic. 
See Relation inbarmonical. 1 5 
INHERENCE, a Term in Philoſophy, applied to the 
ncture or Connexion of an Accident with its Subſtance. 


Thus Quantity has a neceſſary Inberence with a natural 
INHERITANCE N a Pe | 


rpetuity in Lands and Tene- 
ments toa Man and his Heirs: This word Inheritance 


is not only underſtood where a Man hath Inberirance of 
Lands and Tenements by Deſcent or Heritage, but alſo 
every Fee-Simple and Fee-Tail, that a Man hath by his 
Purchaſe, may be ſaid to be by Inberitance, for that his 
Heirs may inherit after him. | 

INHIBITION is a Writ to inhibit or forbid a Judge 
from farther proceeding in the Cauſe depending before 
him; ſometimes Probi bition und Inhibition are put toge- 

but Iubibition is moſt commonly 4 Writ iſſuing out 
of a higher Court to 4 lower and inferior; and Prubibi- 
tion out of the King's Court to an inferior Court. 

INJECTION, in Pharmacy, is any liquid Medicine 
made to be injeqted by a Syringe, Clyſter-Pipe, or any 
other Inſtrument jnto any Part of the Body. It is likewiſe 
2 common Term for filling the Veſſels with coloured 
Wax, or any other proper Matter, to ſhew their Fi- 
— and Ramifications; a thing frequent among Ana- 
tomiſts. | | 

INITIALIA, a Name antiently given to the Myſteries 
of Ceres. See Cerealia. 

INITIATED, a Term properly uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Religion of the antient Heathens, where it ſignifies 
to be admitted to a Participation of the Myſteries of Re- 
= tho' the word is alſo ſometimes uſed in \ eaking 

other Religions, and even of Philoſophy of other 
Sciences. The Antients never diſcovered the deeper My. 
ſeries of their Religion, nor even permitted 5 of 
their Temples to be ; way to any but thoſe who had been 
initiated in certain Orders. The word comes from the 
Latin initiatus, of initiare, initiari, Initiari properly figni- 
nes to begin ſacrificing, or to receive or admita Perſon to 
the beginning of Myſteries, or of Ceremonies of leſs im- 
23 Caſaubon, upon Atbenæus, obſerves, that all the 

yſteries were not communicated at once to the Perſong 
who preſented themſelves for the Prieſthood, but that at 


firſt they purified them, then admitted them to the lefg 


* 


conſiderable Matters to diſpoſe them for the more impor- 
tant, and at laſt they drew the Veil quite, and laid o 
all the moſt ſacred and ſolemn Parts of Religion. 
INJUNCTION is a Writ grounded upon an interlocu- 
Order in Chancery, ſometimes to give poſſeſſion to 
the Plaintiff, for want of the Defendant's Appearance; 
ſometimes to the King's ordinary Court, and fometimeg 
to the Court- Chriſtian, to ſtop Proceedings in 4 Cauſe, 
upon Suggeſtion made, that the Rigour of the Law, if it 
take place, is againſt Equity and Conſcience in that Caſe, 
INJURY, in the general meaning of the word, fGignifics 
any thing contrary to Juſtice and Equity. The Civilians 
define Injury a private e, committed defignedly, 
and with an evil Intention, to any Man's Prejudice, The 
Author of the Rhetorics to Herennius ſays, Injuria eft que 
aut Pulſatione, aut Convicio, aut Turpitudine, Corpus, Aures, 
aut Yr alicu jus violavir, Action on an Injury is annual, 
that is, no Reparation could be required after the Ex- 
piration of a Year; By the Law of the twelve Tables, 
where the Injury was the breaking of a Limb, the injured 
Perſon might demand Talionem, that is, he might break the 
a1 ; 883386 ſiams 


IN 


ere» were conſiderable pecuniary Puniſhments aſſigned: 


LL £3 


and Ins, Law, Right ; Injuria dicitur omne quod non Jure 
t. The Antients made a Goddeſs of Injury, 

der Are. Homer makes her the Daughter 1 Jupiter, and 

ſays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her Fa- 

ther; that ſhe was very nimble and tender - footed, and 

walked altogether on Mens Heads, without ever touch- 


ing che Ground. 


INK, the common Writing-Ink is a Compoſition of Vi- 
triol, Gals Gum and Water. Printing-Ink is made of 
Nut- Oil or Linſeed-Oil, Turpentine, and a kind of Black. 


Indian, or Chineſe Ink, is an admirable Compoſition, and 


has been in vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It 
is not fluid-like our Writing-Inks, but ſolid, like our Mi- 
neral Colours, tho much lighter. They make it of all 
Figures, but the moſt uſual is rectangular about a quar- 
ter of an Inch thick. Some of them are gilt with Figures 
of Dragons, Birds, Flowers, Oe. In order to this, they 
have little wooden Molds, fo curiouſly wrought, that we 
could hardly equal them in Metals, B 


with Water in it, on which the Stick of Ik muſt be 
ground, till the Water becomes of. a ſufficient Black- 


neſs. It makes hay black ſhining Int, and tho' it be 


apt to fink when the Paper is thin, yet jt. never runs or 
preads 3 ſo that the Letters are always ſmooth and even- 
D ene ro how big ſocver they be. It is of great 


dance of things which can't be repreſented to the Life 
without it. The Chineſe make it with Smoak-Black of 
different kinds, but the beſt is made of the Smoak of 


fat Pork, burnt at a Lamp. They mix a kind of Oil with 


it, to make it more ſmooth, and add other odorous In- 


gredients to take away the Rankneſs of the Smell. Af. 


ter they have mixed it into a Paſte of a proper Conſiſ- 
tence, they put it into a Mold to figure it. 

INLAND, implies any thing ſituated in the main Land, 
or Heart of a Country far from the Sea-Coaſts. Hence 
Inland Bills in Traffic are ſuch Bills as are payable in the 
ſame Land wherein they are drawn. 

INMATES, are ſuch Perſons as are admitted (for their 
Money) to live in the ſame Houſe with another Man, 
tho in different Rooms, and which go in at the ſame 
Door jointly with others to whom the Houſe belongeth, 
and which are not able to maintain themſelves. Theſe 
are inquirable in a Court-Leet. | 

INNATE HEAT. See Calidum Innatum. 

INNATE IDEAS, or Principles, are certain primary 
Notes or Characters, ſuppofed to be ſtamped on the Mind 
of Man when it firſt receives its Being, and which it brin 
into the World with it; but the Doctrine of Iunate Ideas is 
abundantly confuted by Mr. Locke. See Idea. 

INNINGS 3 Lands recovered from the Sea, by drain- 
ing and banking, are ſo called. | | 

TINNOCEN S-DAY, the Name of a Feaſt celebrated 
in Commemoration of the Infants murdered by Herod, 
hererofore it was the Cuſtom to have Dances inthe Churches 
on this Day, wherein were Perſons who repreſented Bi- 


ſhops, by way of Deriſion of the N ignity. This 


appears by a Canon of the Council o 
1260, which expreſly forbids it. 
INNOMINATI, GIi Innominati, Anonymi,' Perſons who 


Cognac, held in 


| have no Names; a Title by which the Academiſts of Par- 


ma diſtinguiſh themſelves. Moſt Cities in Italy have an 
Academy, and each has its proper Name; thus thoſe at 
Parma entitle themſelves Gl: Innominati, as if it was their 
Name to have no Name at all. . 
INNOMINATUM, in general, ſigniſies any thing 
without a Name. Many Parts of the Body are left under 
this indiſtinct Term, as the Innominata Glandula Oculi, 
now called Caruncula Oculi. See Eye. Innominata Tunica 
Oculi. See Eye. Innominatum Os, See Ilium. * 


INNS. . Our Colleges of Municipal or Common Law, 


Profeſſors, and Students, are ſtill called Inns ;. the old 
Engliſo word for Houſes of Noblemen, Biſhops, and o- 
thers of extraordinary Note, which is of the ſame Signifi- 
cation with the French word Hitel, 1 811 | 

Ins of Court, are ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe the 
Students there are to ſerve the Courts of Judicature, or 


elſe becauſe antiently theſe Colleges received none but 
the Sons of Noblemen and better ſort of Gentlemen, as 
Forteſcue affirms. Of theſe we have four; viz. the two 


Temples, heretofore the Dwelling of the Knights- Templers, 


CIC Oe ER 
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has Limbof the Criminal. For the breaking of a Bone 
t 


| ls. Before you uſe this 
Inu, there muſt be a little hollow Marble, or other Stone, 


ſe in defigning, becauſe it may be weakened or di- 
miniſhed to any degree one pleaſes 3 and there are abun- 


purchaſed by ſome Profeffors of the Common Law about 
300 Tears ago; and Lincolus. Ium and Grays-Inn, antiently 
belonging to the Earls of Lincoln and Gray. Theſe Socie- 
ties are no rations, nor have any Judicial Power over 
their Members, but have certain Orders among them- 
ſelves, which have, by Conſent, the force of Laws: for 
lighter Offences they are only excommoned, or put out 
Commons; for greater, they loſe their Chambers, and 
are expelled the College; and when once expelled out 
of one Society, they are never received by any of the 
others. The whole Company of Gentlemen in each So- 
ciety may be divided into four Parts, Benchers, Utter- 
Barriſters, Inner- Barriſters, and Students. See Bencber 
ne, ped nog | et 15 „ | 
Inns f Chancery were probably ſo called, becauſe an- 
tiently inhabited by ſuch Clerks as chiefly ſtudied the 
forming of Writs, which regularly belonged to the Cur- 
fitors, who are Officers of Chancery. The firſt of theſe is 
Thavies-Inn, begun in the Reignof Edward III. and fince 
purchas'd by the Society of Lincoln: Inn; then New-Inn, 
Clements-Inn 5 Cliffords-Inn, antiently the Houſe of the 


Lord Clifford; Staple-Inn, belonging to the Merchants of 
the Staple 3 Lyons-Inn, antiently a common Inn with the 


Sign of the Lion; Furuidals- Inn, and Bernards-Inn. 
heſe were heretofore preparatory Colleges for youn- 
ger Students, and many were entered here before they 


were admitted into the Iuns of Court. Now they are moſt- 


NN up by the Attorneys, Sollicitors, Sc. They belong 
Il to ſomè of the Ins of Court, who ſend yearly fome 
of N to read to them. | 


be propagated, a Month before or after Midſummer 3 then 
chuſe out a ſmooth Place in the Stock (which ſhould not 
be of above three or four Years Growth) making a perpen- 
dicular Slit in the Bark a little above an Inch long, 26 an- 
other at right Angles to it, at the lower end, to give way to 
the opening of the Bark. This done, the Bark is gently 
looſened from the Wood on both Sides with a Penknife, 
beginning at the bottom 3 they then prepare the Bud, cut- 
ting it off from the aforeſaid vigorous Shoot, and taking 


with it as much of the Wood above as below it, and as near 
as may be to the Length of the ſlit in the Stock. When 


the Bud is thus cut off, they take out the woody part of 


the Bud, and put the Bud itſelf in, between the Bark 


and the Wood of the Stock, at the Croſs-ſlit before open- 
ed, leading it upwards by the Stalk, where the Leaf grew, 
till it exactly cloſes. They then bind it about with Wool- 
len Yarn, the better to make all Parts of it cloſe exact- 
ly, that the Bud may imbody itſelf with the Stock, which 
it will do in three Weeks time. This ration is ſaid 
to be beſt performed in a cloudy Day, or in an Evening; 
and tis obſerved, that the quicker *tis done, the better it 


ſucceeds. This Practice has the advantage of Engrafting 


in a great many reſpects, both as it is more fecure, it 
ſeldom failing of having effect, eſpecially if two or three 
Buds are put into the ſame Stock, and as its Succeſs is more 
readily diſcovered. Indeed when large Stocks are to be 
practiſed on, Inoculation is not proper, and they are obliged 
to have recourſe to Grafting. This one Rule is obſerved 
to hold univerſally, vis. that no Succeſs is to be expected 


in Inoculation, if the Sap does not run well, that is, if the 


Bark won't part readily from the Wood of the Stock. 
In a Phyſical Senſe, Inoculation is uſed for the Tranſplan- 
tation of Diſtempers from one Subject to another, parti- 


cularly for the Ingraftment of the Small-Pox, which is 


a new Practice among us, but of antient Original in the 
Eaſtern Countries. The beſt Method of performing the 
Operation is as follows: After the Body is rightly dil- 

ſed and 3 by proper Diet and Evacuations, two 
mall Inciſions are made, one in the muſcular part of the 
Arm, about the Place where an Iſſue is uſually cut, and 


the other in the Leg of the oppoſite Side; then being 


provided of a ſmall Quantity, as a Drop or leſs of well. 
concocted variolous Matter, choſe from 2 diſtinct or beſt 


ſort of Puſtules, before the Turn of the Diſtemper, and 
| imbibe 
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+ nbibed by two ſmall Doſſils of Lint ; theſe are imme. 
diately put into the Inciſions, whilſt the Matter remains 
warm, and are. kept on by a proper Bandage. In aday or 
two the Bandages are opened, the Lint thrown away, and 
only —9—— he; applied over the Inciſions. This Dreſ- 
ſing is continued daily. The Incifions uſually gros ſore, 
inflame and inlarge of themſelves, and diſcharge Matter 
more plentifully as the Diſtemper riſes, The Eru tions 
generally appear within eight or ten days after the Opera- 
tion, during which time the Patient is not confined, or ob- 
liged to obſerve a very ſtrict Regimen. The Practice 
ſcems to. be uſeful, becauſe the moſt proper Age, the 
moſt favourable Seaſon of the Year, moſt regular Me- 
thod of Preparation, and all poſſible Precautions may 
here be uſed, according to the Wiſhes of the Patient, bis 
Parents, and Phyſician 3 Advantages impoſſible. to be had 
when the Diſtemper is caught in the natural way. It has 
alſo been conſtantly obſerved, that the beſt ſort of Small- 
' Pox is hereby occaſioned, that the Eruptions are few, the 
Symptoms light, the Danger next to none, the Recovery 
eaſy, and that the Patient is equally ſecured, from this 
Diitemper for the future, as he would be by having gone 
thro' it in the natural manner, 


INORDINATE PROPORTION is thus: Suppoſing 
three Magnitudes in one Rank, and three other propor- 


tional to them in another, you compare them in a diffe- 


rent Order; as if there are in one Rank theſe three 


Numbers, 2, 3, 93 and in another Rank theſe other three, 
8, 24, 36, proportional to the precedent, in a different Or- 
der, ſo that 2 ſhall be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 
to 24. Then caſting away the mean Terins in each Rank, 
conclude the firſt 2 in the firſt Rank is to the laſt 9, as 
8, the firſt of the other Rank, to the laſt 35. | 
INOSCULATION. See Anaſtomaſisand Arter 
IN PACE, a Latin Term, in uſe among the 
ſignify a Priſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have 
committed any grievous Fault. Formerly there us d to 
be a world of Ceremony at the putting a Religious i pace, 
but now tis not much regarded. Such as are ſhut up in 
perpetual Impriſonment, are alſo ſaid to be in ay Some- 
times alſo the words requieſcat in pace are uſed by way of 
Alluſion to a Cuſtom in the Romiſo. Church, of praying 
that the Souls of the Defunct may reſt in Peace. Thoſe 
words are alſo frequently ſeen at the bottom of Epitaphs, 
in lieu of thoſe uſed by the antient Romans, 8. T. T. L. i. e. 
Sit tibi Terre levis, Light lie the Earth; & ſit humus Cine- 
ri nom oneroſa tuo. 1 | 
IN PROMPTU, a Latin word uſed among the French, 
tho' but rarely in the Engliſb. It fignifies a Piece made off- 
hand, extemporary, without any previous Meditation, by 
the mere Vivacity of Imagination, Many Authors pique 
themſelves on their in promptu's, which yet were done at 
leiſure, and in cold blood. 5+ 31 9971 
INQUIRENDO, is an Authority given to a Perſon, or 
Perſons, to enquire into ſomething for the King's ad- 
vantage. | 
INQUISITION, or the Holy Office, an Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for 
the Trial and Examination of ſuch Perſons as are ſuſ- 
pected to entertain any religious Opinions contrary to 
thoſe profeſſed in the Church of Rome. It is {called Ingqui- 


ſition; becauſe the Judges of this Office take cognizence of 


Crimes on common Report, without any legal Evidence. 
Some People fancy they ſee the Original of the Inquiſi- 
tion in a Conſtitution made by Pope Lucius, at the Coun- 


cil of Verona, in 1184. in regard he there orders the Bi- 


ſhops to get Information, either by themſelves, or by 
their Commiſſaries, of all ſuch Perſons as were ſuſpected 
of Hereſy; and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Degrees, of Suſ- 
pected, Genvicted, Penitent, and Relapſed, c. Howe- 
ver, tis generally allowed, that it was Pope Innocent III. 
who laid the firſt Foundations of the Holy Office, and the 
V audois and Albigenſes were what gave the occaſion to it. 
He ſent ſeveral Prieſts, with St. Dominic at their head, to 
Tholouſe, in order to blow up a Spirit of Zeal and Perſe- 
cution amongſt the Prelates and Princes. Theſe Miſſiona- 
ries were to give an account to the Pope ef the Number 
of Heretics in thoſe Parts, and of the Behaviour-of the 
Princes and Perſons in Authority, and thence they ac- 
quired the Name of Inquiſitors ; but theſe original Inqui- 
tors had not any Court, or any Authority, they were on- 
ly a kind of Spiritual Spies, who were to make Report o 
their Diſcoveries to the Pope. The Emperor Frederic II. 
at the 8 of the 13th Century, extended their 
Power very conſiderably, and committed the taking cog- 
nizance of the Crime of Hereſy to a Set of Eccleſiaſtical 
Judges 3 and as Fire was the Puniſhment decreed for the 
Obſtinate, the Inquiſitors determined indireQly with re- 
gard both to the Perſons and to the Crimes: by which 
means the Laity was cut off from its own Juriſdiction, 
and abandoned to the Zeal and devout Madneſs of the 
 Ecclefiaſtics. After the Death of Frederic, who had long 


2 Wben a Perſon is ſeized, all the 


Monks, to 


ſons are accuſed for the ſlendereſt 


un Be 
ago repented the Power he had given the Churchmen, as 
having ſeen ſome of the Fruits of it; Pope Innocent LV; 
erected a perpetual Tribunal of Inquiſitors, and rived | 
the Biſhops and Secular Judges of the little Power the 
Emperor Frederic had left them. And this Juriſdiction, 
which depended immediately on himſelf, he tdok care co 
introduce into moſt of the States in Europe. But the In- 
quiſitors were ſo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible Bus, 
chery among the reputed Heretics, that they raiſed an 
univerſal Deteſtation, even in ſome Catholic Countries, 
themſelves. Hence it was that their Reign proved very 
ſhort both in France and Germany, nor was even Spain en- 
tirely ſubject to them till the time of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella in 1448, when their Power was increaſed, under pre- 
tence of clearing the Country of Judaiſm and Mabometa- 


The Power. of the Inquiſitien is very much limited in 
ſome Countries, particularly at enice, where it is received 
under ſuch Modifications, as prove a great Check on 
its Authority. Indeed at Venicè it ſeems rather a political 
than a religious Contrivance, and ſerves rather for the 


Security of the State than of the Church. There are Ap- 


peals from the Subaltern Ingquiſitions in Italy, to the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office refiding at Rome. Tis the 
conſtant Practice of the Iuguiſition, to affect, in all their 
Procedures, to inſpire as much Terror and Amazement 

s poſſible; every thing is done with the profoundeſt Si- 
lence and Secrecy, and with the greateſt Rigour and Im- 
| ec orld aban- 
ons him, not the neareſt Friend dares [peak a Word in 


his Defence; that alone would he enough to render them 


ſuſpeaed. of Herel' would bring them within the 
Claws of the Inga: . Tce Criminals are ſeized, exa- 
mined, tried, tortured, and, unleſs they recant, con- 
demned and executed, without ever ſceing or knowing 
their Accuſers 3 whence the Revengeful have à fair occa- 


fion of wreaking their Malice on their Enemies. When 
.the Inquiſition has done with them, and condemned them 


to death, they are turned over to the Secular Arm, with 
a world of Prayer and pious Intreaty, that their Lives 
-may not be touched. Time is no manner of Security in 
points of Hereſy, nor does the Grave itſelf ſhelter the 
Accuſed from the Purſuits of the Inquiſition ; even the De- 


ceaſed have their Trials, and they proceed in all their 
Form and Solemnity againſt dead Carcaſes. The Execu- 


tions are always deferred till the Namber of the Con- 
demned is very great, 'that the Multitude of Sufferers 
may ſtrike the deeper Horror, and make the Scene more 
terrible and ſhocking, 1 | | ok 
The Inquiſition of Rome is a Congregation of twelve Car- 
dinals, and ſome other Officers, where the Pope preſides 
inPerſon. This is accounted the higheſt Tribunal in 
Rome; it began in the time of Pope Paul IV. on occafion . 
of the ſpreading of Lutheraniſm. 1 
The Inquiſition is very ſevere in the Indies. Tis true, 
there muſt be the Oaths of ſeven Witneſſes to condemn a 
Man; but then the Depoſitions of Slaves or Children are 
taken. The Perſon is tortured till he condemns himſelf, 
for his Accuſers are never brought to confront him. Per- 
ie againſt the 
Church, or even for a diſreſpectful Word of the Inquiſi- 
tion. The Standard of the Inguiſition is a red Damask, 
on which is painted a Croſs, with an Olive- Branch on one 
fide, and a Sword on the other, with thoſe words of the 
Pſalm, Exurge, Domine, & judica Cauſam meam, \ 
INQUISITION, in Law, is a manner of proceeding in 
Matters criminal by the Office of the, Judge, or by the 
great Inqueſt before Juſtices in Eyre. Inquiſitors among us 
are Sheriffs, Coroners ſuper viſum Corporis, or the like, 
who have Authority to enquire into certain Caſes. 
INROLMENT, in Law, is the Regiſtring, Recording, 
or Entring of any lawful Act in the Records of Chancery; 


as a Recognizance acknowledg'd, or a Statute, or a Fine 


levied : or in the Rolls of the Exchequer, King's- Bench, 
or Common- Pleas, or in the Huſtings at Guild. Hal, London, 
or by the Clerk of the Peace in any Countʒ. 
- INSCONCED, is a Term in the Military Art, imply ing 
that a Part of an Army have fortified themſelyes with a 
Sconce or {mall Fort, in order to defend ſome Pals, £5c. 
See Scouces. | Ae 
- INSCRIBED, in Geometry: A Figure is ſaid to be 
inſcribed in another, when all the Angles'of the Figure 
inſcribed touch either the Angles, Sides, or Planes of the 
other Figure. | | TER | 
Inſcribed Hyperbola, is ſuth an one, as lies intire- 
ly within the Angle of its Aſſy mptotes, as the Conical 
Hyperbola doth, . | „ 
INSCRIPTION, a Title affixed to any thing, to give 
ſome particular Knowledge thereof. N are very 
curious, in examining antient Inſcriptions found on Stones, 


and other Monuments of Antiquity. Saneboniatho, Cotem- 
porary, as tis ſaid, with Gideon, drew moſt of the Memoirs, 
| ; 4 whereo 


 Stone-Pillars, Precepts uſeful for H 
Ft publick Monuments were made 


deracy conclu 


hereof his Hiſtory is compoſed, from Inſcriptions, which 


| he found in Temples and on Columns, both among the 


Heatbens and the Hebrews. It appears indeed that the 


Antients ingraved upon Pillars the 1 of Sciences, 


as well as the Hiſtory of the World. Thoſe mentioned 
by Herodotms ſhew, that this was the firſt way of in- 
ſtructing People, and tranſmitting Hiſtories and Scien- 
ces to Poſterity. This is confirmed by Plato, in his Hy- 
rebus, wherein he ſays, that hat heres engraved, on 
andmen. Pliny af- 
ſures us, that the | 
with Plates of Lead; and the Treaties of Confederacy, 
made between the Romans and the Jews, were written up- 
on Plates of Braſs; that, ſays he, the Jews might have 
ſomething to put them in mind of the. Peace and Confe- 
Fa with the Romans. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were great Dealers in Inſcriptions, and were extreme- 
ly fond of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that 
we find ſo many, in thoſe Countries of antient Learning, 
as that large Volumes have been compoſed of them; 
as the Collection of Gruterus, &c. Since Gruter's Collec- 
tion, Th. Reineſias has publiſhed another huge Volume of 
Inſcriptions, M. Fabretti publiſhed another Volume at 
Rome in 1099, wherein he has corrected abundance of Er- 
rors that had eſcaped Gruter, Reineſius, and other Antiqua 
ries, Oc. and addeda great Number of Inſcriptions omitted 
by them. Since all theſe, Grævius has publiſhed a com- 
pleat Collection of Inſcriptions, in three Volumes in Folio. 


In France is an Academy of Inſcriptions and Medals, 
| conſiſting of ten honorary and ten penfionary Members, 


ten Aſſociates, and as many Novices, who are to meet 
twice a Week, and ro employ themſelves in the Exami- 
nation of Medals and ancient Monuments,” and other Pgrts 
of Greeſ and Roman Literature, and to compoſe a Hiſtory 


of the Kings of France, from Medals. Such was the Aca- 


demy at the time of its Inſtitution, or rather Reſtauration, 
in the beginning of this Century; but as they are not now 
wholly employed about Medals and Inſcriptious, they have 
changed their Name for one of a greater Latitude, and 
are called the Academy des Belles Lettres. 


A 


INSCRUTABLE, in Theology, is uſually underſtood 


of the Secrets of Providence, and the Judgments of God, 


whieh cannot be found out, or into which Human Reaſon 
cannot —_—_— 
INSECTS, a kind of little Animals ſo called by the 
Antients, becauſe m fome of 'em the Body ſeems to be 
cut 3 as in Ants, whoſe Belly ſeems divided into two : or 
rhaps, becauſe. the Bodies of Ixſects are compoſed of 
everal Circles or Rings, as Worms, Caterpillars, Ge. 
which are a kind of Incifions, whence the Name might 
23 ariſe, Mr. Ray, in his Met hodus Inſeforum, thus 
iſtinguiſheth the ſeveral kinds of Inſe#s. Inſels are ei- 
ther, 1. *Aud)Jeplggwrr, or ſuch as do not change their 
Form: Or, 2. MeJawogpeuere, fuch as do really change 
their Form, Thoſe that do not change their Form, are 
Either, (I.) Aw, without Feet; or, (2.) Pedata, with 
Feet: and of theſe there are . ſome kinds that caſt their 
Skins, and others that do not. Inſef#s without Feet are ei- 
ther Terreſtrial or Land- Inſects, or Aquatic. Terreſtrial 
Inſelts are, Iſt, either ſuch as are produced on the Land, or 
in the Earth, and not in Water; as the Lumbrici Terreſtres, 
which are either of the larger ſort, and are call'd Dew- 
Worms; or of a {ſmaller fize: And of theſe, there are 
ſome Red, and others Green with yellow Tails ; which 
laſt are S—— call'd Gilt-Tails. Or, 2dly, fuch 
as are found in the Bowels of Animals: And of theſe 


ſome are found in the Inteſtines of Men; as, (I.) The 


Lumbrici Teretes; (2.) Lumbrici Lati, which are alfo call'd 
Tenie ; (3.) Cucurbitini, which ſome will have to be onl 

the Fragments of the Tæniæ. (4.) The Aſcarides, which, 
are chie x ind in the Rectum. Thoſe Worms which are 
found in the Inteſtines of Beaſts are of two ſorts, the Ob- 
longi, and Pellucidi, of the thickneſs of an Horſe-hair, and 
therefore call'd Yermiculi Setiformes: And the brezes and 
Craſſores, which often are found in Horſes, and are call'd 
the Botts. To this Genus of Terreſtrial In/e#s, many natn- 
ral Hiſtorians refer Snails, whether with or without Shells. 

| Water In/e#s without Feet, not changing Form, are 
either, 1ſt, of the greater ſort, which have a peculiar way of 
moving, by firſt fixing their Head to the ground, and then 
drawing up their Tail towards it, c. of theſe, ſome are 
Teretes, round and ſmooth, of which there are three ſorts; as 
the Medicinal Hirudines or Leaches, the common black 
Horſe-Leaches, and the aſh-colour'd Sea-Leaches: But 
there is alſo a ſort of this kind, which is ſmaller and flatter, 
which are found ticking to Stones in the bottom of little 
Brooks. Or, 2dly, of the Leſſer ſort, which have a different 
way of crawling or moving from the former. Theſe are alſo 


either round or flat: Of the round ſort, there is one that 


is black with two ſmall Horns on its Head, and is found 
ſticking to wet Stones in the watry Tops of Hills; and 


| another which is red, of about a finger's length, with a For- 


(392) 


4. A ſubterraneous Sort, a little whitiſh. 


and very lon 


Trees. It is very agile and ſwift. 


ceps at the Tail, found at the bottom of Fi nds, ad 
ſtagnant Waters. The flat ſort are very ſmall- and thin, 
and are call'd Flukes, being ſometimes found in Waters, 


and ſometimes in the Branches of the Porus Bilarins in 


9 . a ee | 
I, not changing Form, and having Feet, are either, 
1. Hexapoda, with 6 Feet. 2. Odtapoda, with 8 Feet. 3. Deca- 
reſſarapoda, with 14 Feet. 4. Polypoda, with many Feet. 
ILhoſe that have but fix Feet, are either, (t.) Terreſtrial, 
and theſe are, firſt, of a larger kind; as, [I.] The yellow. 
iſh Inſe#, found in rotten decaying Oaks. [z. ] The black 


one, on the Ground, called by Mouffer, vermivorous. [z.] 


The black one, living under Ground, with a Forceps at 
the Tail. C4. A white ſort, with ſquare black Spots on 
its Back. | 5.] The Farinarium, bred in Meal, of a whitiſh 
Colour. Or, ſecondly, a Smaller Sort; ſome of which are 
found about the Bodies of Animals: as, (1.) The Cimex, Bug 


or Wall-Louſe, of a 8 (2.) Ricinus, the Tick. 


(3) Pediculus, the common Louſe. (3.) Pediculus ferus ſeu in- 
guinalis, the Crab-Louſe. (5.) Palex, the Flea; of all 
which there are various kinds. Others are not trouble- 
ſome to Animals, as, 1. One that in Bigneſs and 4%. you 
reſembles a Louſe, but is very nimble and ſwift, and is 


Found in Books and rotten Wood. 2. Another there is 


with a very long Body, and a forcipital Tail. 3. The 


black Inſe#, found often in the Flowers of the Chelidonin. 
terr 5. One that 
skips like a Graſhopper, but is much leſs. 

(II.) Aquatic; as, [I.] The Pediculus Marinus Grandi, 


which adheres to Fiſhes. [z.] The Squilla Fluviatilis, with 


a'Pyramidal Tail, and two Hairs or Briſtles at the end. 


Inſens not changing Form, and Having eight Feet, are 


either with . a Tail, as the Scorpion, or without, as the 
Spider; of which ſome ſpin no Web, have but two Eyes, 
egs, as the Opilio or the Shepherd. Some 
do ſpin a Web, and of theſe they count three ſorts: 1. The 
Aranea Colceſtrenſis Abdomine tumido, ſubrotundo, & elate. 
2. The Spider with the Thorax, or middle part of his 
Body, ag big as the Abdomen. 3. The Spider with the 
long Abdomen, found among Reeds, Ruſhes, Graſs, Qc. 


(z.) The Nicini Ofopedes, which are ſome more flat and © 


compreſs d; as the rambling Ticks that run over the Bo- 
dies of Animals, but don't faſten 5 and ſome more round 
and thick, which do adhere to the Skin. (3) The Syrones 
or Mites. 5 

Inſects not changing Form, and with fourteen Feet, and 


therefore call'd Teams v,] ] are the Hell; of 


which there are three ſorts: As, 1. the Sea-Aſellus; the 


longeſt and largeſt of all; living amongſt the Rocks. 
2. Aſeltus Lividus, which rolls itſelf up into a Ball. The 
common Wood-Lice, Sows, or Cheſs-bugs. 3. Aſellus Aſi- 
ninus, with a forked Tail; not rolling itſelf up. To this 
Species may be added, (I.) The Aſellus Marinus figure bre- 
vioris, rolling itſelf up. (2.) Aſellus Aquarum dulcium, with 
long Legs and two Briſtles on its Tail. (3.) Pulex Aqua- 
ticus, both in freſh and ſalt Water. (4.). Pediculus Aqua- 
ticus, which faſtens upon Fiſh. 

Inſe#s not changing Form, with twenty-four Feet. Theſe 
have the eight Fore-Feet lefler, and the fixteen hinder- 
ones larger. There are two kinds of them obſerved ; 
both with og Bodies, one larger and of an obſcure Co- 
lour, among the Rocks by the Sea-fide 3 the other of a 
Silver Colour, found in Houſes. There is a Kind with 
thirty Feet, of an oblong Shape, Che ſnut Colour, and full 
flattiſh Body, uſually lying under Logs, and Trunks of 

Inſefs, not changing Form, with many Feet, called, 
vob, are ſome on Land, and either roundiſh in Body, 
with all their Legs rifing out of the middle of the Belly, 
(nearly) as the Julus, or more flat and compreſſed, with 
their Legs, not riſing, as before, from a Point in the mid- 
dle of their Body, but growing along on the Sides; as 
the Scolopendra, And ſome of this kind are aquatic, of 
which Mr. Ray makes three Differences: (1.) The Corn; 
Lugs, uſed for Baits in catching Fiſh, with 38 Legs, and 
a ſmooth roundiſh Body. (z.) The Scolopendra Marina 
Corpore plano. (3.) Animalculum Bicorpor, or rather Bicau- 
datum, lying in the Clefts of Stones, under the Salt-warer.. 

Inſetts which do really undergo a Change of their Form, 
are called Merwpotuere 3 of which Swammerdam hath gi” = 
ven the beſt Account: Tho' he ſhews that this word is 
improperly uſed, fince there is by no means any real 
Transformation, but only an Explication of the Parts of 
the Animal, latent before, in miniature, (as it were in the 
Ovum, or _— like the Plant in the Seed) and an In- 
creaſe of all the Parts by proper Degrees. BY 

The firſt Species' of Tranſmutation or Change, which 
Swammerdam makes the ſecond, is inſtantaneous, there 
being no ſenſible Reſt or Stop between the old and the 
new Form. And the Injefs of this Order do not loſe their 
Motion at the time they ſhift the Pellicula, at leaſt not to 
appearance. And Swammerdam deſcribes the ſecond 2 
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of the 
former Shape ſubüdde out Food 


the Egg. og ih g 1 

ck its Members or Parts viſibly -increaſed and 
aan out, and takes the Form of a new Nywpha, 
which is not without Motion 3 and from thence becomes a 
flying Inſe#. Of this ſort are, (1.) The Libelle, or Perle, 
«7 are produced from an Inſet of fix Feet, and which 


Mouffet takes for the Pulex Marinus, or, as before he calls 


uatica. Out the cruſtaceous Skin, or 


it, Locuſta 4 


of this Inſed, the Libella breaks by a Fidure, 
which begins between the Eyes, and is continued to the 
Roots of the Wings, and 1s there joined to the lateral Fiſ- 


s. (2.) The Cimices Sylveſtres, whoſe charaReriſtic 
_ 2 to Willougbly) are, 1. A long Proboſcis, 
not ſpiral, but ſtrait. 2. Their upper Wings to the 
middle are thick, and like Leather; thence to the Ends 
thin and membranous. 3. There is the Figure of 
St. Andrew's-Croſs on their Backs. (3.) The Locaſta, which 
Milougbby refers to the Aurrjubppora. (4.) The Grylli- Cam- 

ſtres, (5.) The Gap Denis, or Crickets. . (6.) The 
Crylb- Talpa, Mole-Cricket. (J.) The Cicada, or Graſhop- 
r. (8.) The Blatta, according to Swammerdam. (9.) The 


Tipule Aquatice, which run very ſwiftly. on the Surface of 


the Water, and have a Sting in their Mouths like the C- 


ices, or Tioks. (10.) The Scorpins Aguaticus, with a Sting 
alſo in its Mouth. (11.) The Meſce Ly called by 
Androvandus, Apes Amphibie. ' (I z.) The Hemerobius, or 
Ephemera, or Diaria of Swammerdam. (r3.) The Forficula, 
1 Species of Tranſi 0 tion ticles ſuch In 
1 'ranſmutat! a 
The ſecond Species nſm 25 or Change — 
) Into a Crxſali or ſomething analogous to it. 
65 Jaco oy 2 These Kinds of Inſeds, a while be- 
fore they change, lic quite Rill, without Feeding, or chang- 
Place; . reſpect of their Wings are, (I.) Kertin- 
Tees, or V aginipennia, as the Scarabei, Beetles. '(2.) *Avs- 
avres, whoſe Wings are open and expanded: And the 
Wings of theſe are either farinaceous, as the Papiliones, &c. 
or membranous, as the Apes, Mace, &c. and theſe are either 
alrnęg with two Wings, or Tiles nes, with four Wings. 
The Svarabei may be divided, (1. ) In reſpect of their 
Horns, into the Naſicvrnis, Bucerota, and Cerzus volans, or 
Taurus. (2.) In reſpect of their Autennæ, which are of many 
Kinds; — the moſt eminent are thoſe called Capri- 
corni, (3.) With regard to their Motion, as the Saltatrices 
(4.) With regard to their Colour, as Cantharides. To the 


Beetle-kind may be referr'd the Cicindela, or Glow- Worm; 


the Stapbylinus called by Willougbby iurshtb He the 
Proſcarab4us, or Oil-Beetle, ſo called from its emitting 
from its Joints a kind of Oil, on its being preſſed or 
ſqueezed. The Anelytra, with farinaceous or meal 

Wings, are called Papiliones, Butter- flies; and theſe 
are either Diurnal, or Nocturnal. The ſpecific Di- 
ſtinction of the Diurnal is, that they always ſettle with 
their Wings cre&, are produced from an angulous Aurelia, 
and have their Antennæ ſtudded: of theſe there are 
about fifty ſorts obſerved in England. The nocturnal 
Butterflies, or Phalena, are vaſtly numerous, and cannot 
very clearly be methodized. But for Memory and Diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, they my be divided into, (r.) The Geometri- 
gene, which come 

the Manner of its Walk, which is Auſatinus, by curling up 
its Back like the Handle of a Cup) with 8 or 10 Feet. 
(2.) Such as come from Erucæ with 14 Feet: Of this kind, 
which is very numerous, there hath been diſtinguiſhed 


the Phalena Faſciata, whoſe Wings are in Patches or 


Area's of different Colours. FPhalena Lineata, whoſe 


Wings are marked with tranverſe Lines. Phalena. 
Punfata, whoſe Wings are marked with one or 


more Points: and theſe excepted, all the others are 
diſtinguiſhed into greater and leſſer, and of a middle Size, 


between both. One of the larger Kinds may be diſtin- 


guiſhed alſo by their inner Wings running out beyond the 
upper, when they fit, or reſt: And another by the A p- 
pearance of the Figure of Eyes upon the Wings: And a 
third, by their long Tails, and narrow ſharp Wings; 
which by ſome are called Pbalænæ Predatrices, or 
Accipitrine, The Anelytra, with membranous Wings; 
are Bees, Flies, Waſps, Bombylii, Crabrones, &e. And 
to this kind the Culex Vulgaris, according to Swammer- 
dam, or Gnat is referred; as alſo the Formica; or Ant. 


And hither muſt be referred ſuch Water Inſet as are 
| Covered by a Theca, according to the Obſervations of 
Willoughby. Theſe have either, - (r.) an immoveable 


Theca, or Caſe, which is fixed to the Stones; and this 

aſe is either of a round Figure, or one more compreſs'd 

and flat. (z.) A moveable; portable Theta, and theſe are 

commonly called Phryganza © And this Thecai8 either, 

1.) Strait, and that either compoſed of Stratos; and little 

Mo, lying parallel one to another; bf which there are 
0 Aln 


ex Owos 


om the Eruca, (called Geometra from 


35 © greater, where the Feſinte ars two Inches 
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' 4 Change to be, when the Vermieulus (leaving the 
der of Change s, ba, with which it appeared in 


ns and a leſſer, which are very common, and ar? 
called Straw-Worms. Or elſe the Fefluce lie tranſverſly; 
and are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of Shells, or 
Stones, intermixed with them: Others, whoſe Caſes are. 
ſtrait alſo, have no Feſtace 3 but always either Sandz or 
Gravel: And of theſe ſome have the Thece round, and 
are called Cad- baits; others are flat and compreſſed. 
(2.) Crooked, or horned, which run tapering 3 of theſe 
Mr. Ray reckons four Kinds; a greater and leſs Black 
fort 5 and a greater and leſs Aſh-colour'd one. Theſs 
all produce Flies with large Wings like Butter- flies 
The third Species of Tranſmutation, is a ſimple Chan 
from a Vermiculus to a flying 1n/e# ; but yet with a ſenſible 
arlie, reſt, or ſtop, between one Form and the other. 
This Change Swammerdam thus deſcribes: The Vermicle 
excluded from the Egg gets Nouriſhment by little and 
little from without, on under that firſt Skin, or Cover- 
ing, hath its Members increaſed by Degrees; not {lip- 
ping it, or putting it off as other Vefmiculi do when they 
change into Nmpbæ, but aſſuming the Figure of a Nym- 
Pba in it: For a time it is quite motionleſs, till the ſu- 
2 age Moiſture is evaporated, . and then, in a few 
Days, recovers its Motion again, and. caſting off 
© this Skin, which is as it were double, it becomes a Fly.“ 
Of this kind are our Fleſh-flies, and all the Nymphe Ver- 
miformes, the Veſpe Ichneumones, & e. 
As to the Generation of Inſe#s, the World is now gene- 
rally convinced that they are not bred of Corruption, but 
tho the contrary was believ'd by the Ancients, be- 
cauſe of the vait Numbers that were ſometimes hatch'd 
it were at once, and becauſe they cou'd not diſcern the 
— Manner of their Propagation. Malpigbi, Swam- 
merdam and Redi, haye abundantly diſproved the Doctrine 
of Equivocal Generation, as well as the Chimerical Tranſ- 
formation of the Caterpillar ines the Butter- fly, and other 
the like Metamotphoſes ; and. have Thewn, that all the 
Members of the Butter-fly were encloſed under the Skin 
or 245: 5p of the Caterpillar, as the Parts of a Plant are 
In the eed. ; RY. of 
Ingſetts take particular Care to depoſite their Eggs, or 
Seed, in ſuch Places where they may have a ſufficient In- 
cubation, and where the Young when hatch'd may have 
the Benefit of proper Food till they become .able to ſhift 
for themſelves. "Thoſe whoſe Food is in the Water, lay 


— D 


their Eggs in the Water; thoſe to whom Fleſh is a proper 
Food, in Fleſh ; and thoſe to whom the Fruits, or Leaves 
of Vegetables are Food, are accordingly repoſited, ſome 
in this Fruit, ſome in that Tree, and ſome in that Plant, 
and ſome on another, but conſtantly the ſame Kind on 
the ſame Tree, c. As for others that require 4 more 
conſtant and greater Degree of Warmth, they are provided 
by the Parent Animal with ſome Place in or about the 
Body of other Animals; ſome in the Feathers of Birds, 
ſome in the Hair of Beaſts, ſome in the Scales of Fiſhes, 
ſome in the Noſe, ſome in the Fleſh; nay ſome in the 
Bowels, and inmoſt Receſſes of Man, and other Crea- 
tures. . And as for others to whom none of thoſe Methods 
are proper, they make them Neſts by Perforation in the 
Earth, in Wood, in Combs, and the like, carrying in and 
ſealing up Proviſions that ſerve both for the Production of 
their Young, and for their Food, when produced, © 

In Flies, Butter-flies, Oc. it is obſerv'd, there is 4 
kind of Gluten, by which the Female faſtens her Eggs to 
the bearing Buds of Trees, &c. ſo that the Rains cannot 
waſh them off. Theſe Eggs will not be hurt by the 
greateſt Froſt. Mr. Andry, in his Book De la Generation de 
Vers dans le Corps de P Homme, takes notice, that the Anti- 
ents were miſtaken in denying that 1/es did breathe, on 
the account of their wanting Lungs : For modern Obſer- 
vations convince us, that In/efs have a greater Number 
of Lungs than other Animals. The Antients thought alſo 
that 17Jefs had no Blood, becauſe many of them had no 
red Liquor like our Blood : But it is not the Colour; but 
the Uſe of the Liquor that is to be regarded. They be- 
lieved alſo that Inſe#s had no Hearts; whereas our Mi- 
croſcdpes do now diſcover, that when Inſe#s have ſeveral 
Lungs, they have alſo ſeveral Hearts; and in particular, 
it is found, that Silk-Worms have a continued. Chain of 
Hearts, from the Head almoſt to the very Extremity of 
the Tail. And it is this Number of Hearts and Lungs 
that occaſions thoſe Inſe#s to give Signs of Life « long 
while after they are divided into ſeveral Parts. He ob- 
ſerves alſo, that it is wrong to call Inſe#s imperfect Ani- 


mals, fince they want no Parts either neceſſary or conve- 


tient for their Uſe, of to render them compleat in their 
Kind. There ate ſome; who affirm that the Earth- 
Worms, and thoſe Round-tailed Worms, which are found ini 
the Inteſtines of Men and Horſes, Sc. alſo Snails and 
Horſe-Leaches are Hermaphrodites ; but that ſuch Worms 
as become Flies; and Silk-Worms are not ſo, being of no 
Sex; but are Neſts full of real Animals, which we ſee in 
time come out with Wings. Fu 
Hhhhh The 
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ledge of 7 than the Antients, as having the Advan- 
tages of the Microſcope which diſtinguiſhes their minute 


Parts, whereof they have publiſh'd Draughts and Deſcrip- 


tions. Dr. Heok has publiſh'd a Micrography in Folio ; and 
Fran, Redi, a Phyſician at Florence, has publiſh'd ſeveral 
Figures with new and curious Experiments of his own. 
Sig. Malpighi, Bartbolin, the Philoſophical Tranſafions of 
London, Paris, and Leipſic, have a great Number of fine 
Obſervations and E wonge on Inſets, Swammerdam 
has written a general Hi 

us, there are above 400 Writers on this Subject; among 
others are Wotton, Geſner, Aldrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Goedart, Cc. Hoeffnagel, Painter - 


to the Emperor Rudolpbus, has given ve Deſigns of 
above 99 2 has deſ -rided 8 and 


Mr. Albin has given us a new Hiſtory of our Engliſb Inſelts, 


with very beautiful Figures. | 
INSEMINATION, one of the four Kindsof Tranfplan- 
tation, in uſe for the Cure ef certain Diſeaſes. It is per- 
formed by mixing the Medium impregnated with the 
Mumia taken from the Patient with ſome fat Earth where- 
in has been ſown the Seed of a Plant appropriate to that 


Diſeaſe ; but Care muſt be taken from time to time to 


ſprinkle it with the Water wherein the Part affected has 
been waſh'd. Tis ſuppoſed the Diſeaſes will decline in 
proportion as the Plant grows. By Mumia, is here meant 
a Part of the vital Spirit of the Patient. 

INSERTION, a Term frequently us'd in Phyfic, to 


fignify the Implication of one Part within another. The 
Inſertion of the Bones, Muſcles, and Nerves: in the Mem- 


bers of an Animal, is exceedingly artful. The Vena Cava 


has its Inſertion in the right Ventricle of the Heart. Her- 


tion is alſo uſed in Agriculture for the Inclofing a Graft 

within the Cleft of a Tree. _ | 
INSESSUS, is a kind of Half-Bath, uſually pes 
the lower 


with a Decoction of ſeveral Herbs, proper for 


Parts, wherein the Patient fits down to the Navel. It 
has ſeveral Uſes, as the eafing of Pain, ſoftening of Parts, 
diſpelling of flatulent Matter, and frequently, promoting 
of the Menſes. | | pO 
INSINUATION, a coping and covert way of creep- 
ing into Favour. Inſinuation of a Will, among the Civi- 


' Hans, is the firſt Production of it, or the leaving it with 


the Regiſter in order to its Probate. 
 INSIPID, that which has nothing in it ſharp or pun- 
gent enough to affect the Palate, Tongue, &c. and to oc- 


INSITIO, a Term in Botany, uſed in the ſame Senſe 
with engrafting 3 fignifying in general the Inſertion and 
Uniting of any Cyon, Bud, Sc. into the Subſtance of the 
Stock : And is of various kinds. 

INSOLATION, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation of 
Fruits, Drugs, &c. by expoſing them to the Heat of the 
Sun's Rays; either to dry them, or to bake or ſharpen 
them, as is done in Vinegar, Figs, &c. The Word comes 
from the Latin Verb inſolare, which is uſed by Pliny and 
Columella, and fignifies to expoſe to the dun. 

INSOLVENT, a Term applied to ſuch Perſons as 
have not wherewithal to pay their juſt Debts : A Perſon 


dying, and not leaving Eſtate ſufficient to diſcharge theſe, . 
is ſaid to die inſolvent. 


INSPECTOR, a Perſon to whom the Care and Con- 
duct of any Work is committed. | 
The Jews have an Officer in their Synagogue, whom 
they call Inſpe#or, Ii, Hbazan. His Bufineſs conſiſts 
rincipally in inſpecting or overlooking the Prayers and 
ſſons, in preparing and ſhewing them to the Reader, 
and in ſtanding by him to take care he reads right, and 


if he make Miſtakes, to correct him. In the Roman Law, 


Inſpectors were ſuch Perſons as examin'd the Quality and 
Value of Lands and Effects, in order to the adjuſting or 
proportioning Taxes and Impoſitions to every Man's Eſtate. 
INSPIRATION, among Divines, Sc. implies the con- 
veying of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural Notices 
or Motions into the Soul. Thus the Prophets are ſaid to 
have ſpoken by Divine Inſpiration 3 and the Sinner is con- 
verted, when he ceaſes to reſiſt the pr of Grace. 
Some Authors reduce the Inſpiration of the Sacred Wri- 
ters to a particular Care of Providence, which prevented 


any thing they had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought; 


maintaining t 2 never were really inſpired, either with 
Knowledge or Expreſſion. According to M. S mon, Inſpi- 
ration is no more than a Direction of the Holy Spirit, 
which never permitted the Sacred Writers to be miſtaken. 
And it is a common Opinion, that the Inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit regards only the Matter, not the Style or 
Words; which ſeems to fall in with M. Smon's Doctrine 
of Direction. Among the Heathens, their Prieſts and 
Prieſteſſes were ſaid to be divinely inſpired when they 
gave Oracles. The Poets, too, laid claim to it; and to 
this end, always invoked Apollo and the Muſes at the be- 
ginning of any great Work. 


The Moderns have proceeded much further in the Know 


ſtory of Inſe#s in Dutch, and aſſures 


Inſpiration, in Phyfic, is underflood of that Action of 
the Bead N 1 which the Air is admitted within the 
8 This dmiſſion of the Air depends immediately 
on its Spring or Ne at the time when the Cavity 
of the Breaſt is cnl by the Elevation 'of the Tho- 
rax and Abdomen, particularly by the Motion of the 
Diaphragm downwards: ſo that the Air does not enter 
the Lungs, becauſe they are dilated ; but thoſe dilate, 


| becauſe the Air enters within them. Nor is it the Dila- 


tation of the Breaſt which draws in the Air, as is com- 
monly thought; tho this is a Condition abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to Inſpiration, but an actual Intrufion of the Air into 
the Lungs. See Reſpiration. ated 

INSPISSATE, a Term uſed in Pharmacy for that O- 
peration whereby a * is brought to a thicker Conſiſt- 
ence, by evaporating the thinner Parts: and thus Juices, as 
that of Liquorice, are inſpiſſated. © 

INST ENT, is a Settlement, or inſtating any Per- 
ſon in his proper Place. It is ſometimes confounded in 
Law with Abatement. The Word is chiefly uſed for the 
Induction of a Dean, Prebendary, or other Ecclefiaſtical 
Dignitary into the Poſſeſſion of his Stall, or proper Seat 
in the Cathedral Church to which he belongs: it is ſome- 
times called Iaſtallation. This Term is likewiſe common- 
ly uſed for that Ceremony wherein the Knights of the 
Garter are placed in their Rank at Vindſor. The Word 
is derived from the Latin in and Stallum, a Term uſed for 


2 Seat in Church, in the Choir, or a Seat or Bench at a 


Court of Juſtice, Cc. Tho Voſſus is of opinion, the Word 
18 FNS German, | | 
STANT, is fuch à part of Duration, wherein we 


perceive no Succeſſion 3 or. is that which takes up the 


time of only one Idea in our Minds. The Schools di- 
ſtinguiſh three kinds of Iaſtants; a temporary, a natu- 
ral, and a rational Inftan. A temporary Inſtant is a 
E of Time immediately preceding another: Thus the 
aſt Inſtant of a Day precedes immediately and really 
tho firſt Iytanr of the following Day. A natural Inſtant 
is what we otherwiſe call a Priority of Nature, which 
is obſerved in things that are fabortiared in acting; as 
firſt and ſecond Cauſes; Caufes and their Effects. For 
the nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond 
Cauſe, there muſt be a firſt; and that there muſt be 2 
Cauſe, if there be an Effect. A rational Inſtant, is not 
any real Inſtant, but a Point which the Underſtandin 
conceives to have been before ſome other Infant, found 
on the nature of the things which occaſion it to be con- 
ceiv'd. For inſtance, as God has made ſeveral things vo- 
luntarily, which he could, otherwiſe, have let + 25d 5 
there is a reaſonable Foundation to conceive God ſuch as 
he is in himfelf, before he had made any of thoſe volun- 
tary Determinations : but as there was no real Inſtaut, 
when God had not form'd any Determination, this In- 
ſtant is call'd a rational Infant, by way of oppoſition to 
an Inflam of Time. „ 

INSTAURATION, the Re-eftabliſhment of à Reli- 
gion, a Church, Sc. The Word is derived from the old 
Latin Inſtaurum, which fignified every thing neceſſary for 
the tilling and managing of 8 5 as Cattel, Tools, 
Harneſs, Oc. 

INSTINCT, a Diſpoſition or natural Sagacity where-. 
with Animals are endued, by virtue whereof they are en- 
abled to provide for themſelves, know what is _ 
them, and determined to preſerve and propagate the 
Species. It bears fome Analogy to Reaſon, — 
the Defect of it in Brutes. | 

INSTITUTE, to ordain, found, or eftabliſh any thing. 
Thus Moſes inſtituted the Ceremonies of the Old Law, and 
Jeſus Chriſt the Sacraments of the New. 

INSTITUTION, is the A& of the Biſhop, or one 
commiſſion d by him to act, whereby any Clerk is inveſt- 
ed with the Spiritualities of a Rectory or Vicarage. The 
Clerk kneels down before the Biſhop, whil& he pro- 


ſupplies 


nounces theſe Words of In#itution: (Infituo te ReGorem 


Eccleſia de A. B. cum Cur Animarum, & accipe Curam tuam 
© meam) and the Clerk holds the written Inſtrument, with 
the Epiſcopal Seal annexed, in his hand during the Cere- 
mony. But the Clerk muſt have Induction after this, 
without which he has no Right to his Tem ities, if 
the Benefice be not a Donative. Before the Clerk is infti- 
tuted, he muſt ſubſcribe the 39 Articles of Religion, in 
the Preſence of the Ordinary (or his Subſtitute) and the 
Ordinary is not bound to offer them, but the Clerk is to 
offer to ſubſcribe them: and he muſt ſubſcribe them 
without Reſerve, Exception, or Qualification, or elſe his 
In#itution is ipſo fafto void, and null, and the Church is 
Rill vacant. At the ſame time the Ordinary requires the 
Clerk to ſubſcribe the other two Articles, mention'd in 
the 26th Canon abour the King's Supremacy, and the 
Lawfulneſs and Uſe of the Liturgy. The Clerk muſt alſo 
before In#itution ſubſcribe to that part of the Declaration 
enjoin'd by the Act of Unifarmity, 14 Car. 2. 6. 24. mm 


IN 
1 -orform to the Liturgy of England, as by Law efa- 
E an Frere, * mutt alſo take the Oaths 
mention'd in the firſt Statute of Willam and Mary, c. f. 
inſtead of the former Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 
required by Kat. 1 Elis. And then he muſt take the 
Oath. againſt Simony, enjoin d by the gbth Canon, and 
the Os of Canonical Obedience. And he is to have 
Certificates given him of his ſubſcribing the Declaration 
contained in the Act of Uniformity, in Engliſb, in @ di- 
ſtinct Inſtrument, under the Hand and Seal of the Bi- 
ſhop 3 and of his other Subſcriptions and Oaths in Latin. 
The Clerk ought by all means to have Witneſſes of his 
Infitution, his taking the Oaths, making Subſcriptions, Q. 
and therefore he ſhould defire ſome preſent to write their 
Names on the back of his Inſtruments 3 and make Memo- 
randums who they are, and where they live. The 
Church, by In#itution, is full againſt all Perſons, but 
the King 3 and the Clerk by it may enter upon the 
Glebe, and take the Tythes: but he cannot let or grant 
them, nor ſue for them, if they are refiſed to be paid, 
After Inſtitution the Clerk is to receive à written Mandate 
from the Ordinary to the Arch- Deacon, or other proper 
Perſon, in order to his Induction: which ſee: | 
INSTITUTIONS, or In#itures : Part of the firſt of the 
four Tomes or Volumes of the Civil Law; being a Com- 
ndium or Summary of the whole in four Books;compoſed 
b Tribonianus, Theophilus and Dorotheus, by order of the 
Emperor Ju#inian, for the Uſe of young Students; who 
having the firſt Elements of the whole Profeſſion in this 
little Treatiſe, might the ſooner gain a competent Know- 
ledge of ir, without being diſcouraged by * Bulk of 
the former Books. In#itxtions are likewiſe 2 Syſtem 
of Laws, or Rules in any particular Science; and ſo Phy- 


© fical or Medicinal [n#itutions are ſuch as teach the neceſ- 


ſary Precognita to the Practice of Medicine, or the Cure 
of Diſeaſes. | 2.4 65 CL rn a 5 
INSTRUMENT; properly ſignifies any thing that 
ſerves as a Cauſe to produce an Effect. 3 
Inſtrument, is alſo uſed in Law to ſignify ſome public 
Act or authentic Deed, by means whereof any. Truth is 
made apparent, or any Right or Title cſtabliſh'd in a 
Court of Juice | : BE lol 
Inſtruments of Sacrifice, are Ornaments in the Antique 
Architecture; as Vaſes, Pateræ, Candleſticks, Knives, 
wherewith the Victims were kill'd, Sc. Inſtances of 
which, we ſee in a Corinthian Freeze in the Remains of a 
Temple behind the Capitol at Rome, Wc. 
INSULATED, by the French called Iſolee, and the 


Latins Inſulatus; is a Term apply'd to a Column that 


ſtands alone, or free from any contiguous Wall, Sc. like 
an Iſland in tho Sea; whence the Word is derived. 
INSULT, a Military Term, uſed for the attacking of 


any Poſt with open Force, without the Apparatus of 


Trenches, Saps, or any regular Approaches. 

INSUPER is a Word uſed by the Auditors of the Ex- 
obequer : In their Accompts, they ſay, ſo much remains in- 
ſuper to ſuch an Accomptant; that is, ſo much remains 
due on ſuch an Accompt. 


INSURANCE, is Security given in Confideration of a 


Sum of Money paid in hand, to make good Pe, Mer- 
chandizes, Houſes, &c. to the Value of that for which 
— Reward is received, in caſe of Loſs by-Storm, Pirates, 
ire, Oc. | ow 3 1 
INTACT. are Right Lines to which Curves do conti- 
nually approach, and yet can never meet with them: 
Theſe are uſually called 4ſymptores, which ſee. 
INTAGLIO's, precious Stones, having the Heads of 
great Men, Inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on em; 
ſuch as we frequently ſee ſet in Rings, Seals, Ce. | 
IN-TAK ER, a Name antiently given to certain Ban- 
ditti or Robbers, who inhabited a part of the North of 
England, and who made frequent Excurſions into the 
very middle of Scotland, plundering the Inhabitants where- 
ever they came. Thoſe who made the Expeditions were 
called Out. Parters, and thoſe who were left behind to re- 
ceive the Booty In-Takers. 
INTEGERS, from the Latin Integrum, fignifies, in 
rithmetic, whole Numbers, in contradiction to Fractions. 
INTEGRAL : the ntegral Calculus in the new Analy- 
fis, is that which anſwers to the differential Calculus. 
This laſt has been compleatly explained by the Marquiſs 
de! Hoſpital, but the other ſtill remains imperfe&, having 
een but little cultivated, 85 
Integral, among the School men, is underſtood of thoſe 
Tarte which enter the Compoſition of any Whole. Thus 
the Arms, Legs, c. are integral Parts of the Body:. 
INTEGUMENT, a Term in Anatomy, applied to 
the Skins or Membranes, which cover the Parts within the 
Body, as the Coats or Tunics of the Eye. The word is 
originally Latiz, and fignifies any kind of Covering. 
| INTELLECT, a Term uſed among the Philoſophers, 
do ſignify that Faculty of the Soul, uſually called the Un- 


derſtanding. The Peripatetics make two kinds of Ls. 
zelleF, the Active and the Paſſive; the Active is that 
which receives the impreſſed Species emitted by Objects 
to the exteriour Senſes, which convey to the common 
Senſorium. Theſe impreſſed Species being material and 
ſenſible, are rendered intelligible by the Active Intelle#, 
and _— 228 into D. pre yk The Spe» 
cies, ſo ſpiritualized, are called e Species, as be- 
ing expreſſed from thoſe others 2 it i hy 
theſe that the Intglle# comes to know material things: in 
effect, however, the two Intelle#s have nothing really di- 
ſtinct from each other. ay, e 
INTELLIGIBLE; any ng capable of being under- 
ſtood or conceived by the Mind. The Philoſophers have 
invented certain Beings that are purely intelligible, and 
only ſubfiſt in the Underſtanding; ſuch are the Entia Ra- 
tionis, Univerſal Ideas, and other Chimeras. . The intellgi- 
ble, or intellectual World; is the Idea of the World in 
the Divine Mind, frequently referred to by Malebranch; 
INTENDANT, one who has the Condu&, Inſpection, 
and Management of any thing. This is a Title very fre- 
uent among the French: they have their Intendants of 
the Marine, who are Officers in the Sea-Ports, whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs is to take care the Ordinances and Regulations re- 
lating to Sea-Aﬀairs be obſerved 3 Intendants of the Fi- 
nances, who have the Direction of the Revenues ; Inteu- 
dants of Provinces, who are appointed by the King, to 
take cars of the Reformation h juſtice, olicy, and Fi- 
nances in the Provinces; Intendant of Buildings; of Hou« 


ſes, Oc. c ccm ore Pp 
INTENDMENT OF LAW, che Upderſtinding, In- 


*%* * 


rentign, arid true Meaning of the Law. The Judges ought - 


Ls kg po, aceecding «ding to the common» . Intendment of the 
INTENT, in the Civil Law, is to begin or commence 
an San or Proceſs. | pn | th 

INTENTION, in Law, is a Writ which lies againſt 
him who enters after the Death of the Tenant in Dower; 
or other Tenant for Life, and holds out him in the Re- 
vetfion or Reminder. 

. INTENTION, in Phyſic, is that Judgment ot parti- 
cular Method of Cure, which a Phyfician forms to himſelf 
from a due Examination of Symptoms; . 

In Phyſics, it fignifies the Increaſe of any Power or 
Quality, as. Heat, Cold, Sc. as Remiſſion ſigniſies its 
Decreaſe or Diminution. | | 

In Metaphyfics; it is uſed for the Exertion of the intel- 
lectual Faculties with more than ordinary Vigour: When 


the Mind with Earneſtneſs fixes its View on any Idea, 


confiders it on all fides, and will not be called off by any 
Sollicitation. 5 ; 

The Schoolmen alſo uſe the Terms fitft and ſecond Ia. 
tention, A Term of firſt Intention is that which fignifies a 
thing; the firſt Intention of Man, in eſtabliſhing Words, 
being to expreſs Things, or the Ideas they have of Things. 
A Thing of ſecond Intention is that which does not fignity 
a Thing, but another Term or Sign. Thus a Tree, 4 
Man, Sc. are Terms of firſt Iutention, and the Terms in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, Oc. & Figure, Kind, Oc. are Terms 
of ſecond Intention. | 8 

INTERCALARY-DAY, is uſually underſtood of the 
odd Day inſerted in the Leap-Year, The Word is de- 
rived from the Latin Intercalaris, of Calo calare, which 
antiently ſignified to call with a loud Voice: an lntercalary 
2 Romans ſignifying a Day inſerted between two 
other Days; which for that reaſon was proclaim'd by the 
Prieſts with a loud Voice. 25 HER 

INTERCOLUMNS, or Intercolumniation, in Architec- 
ture, fignify the Spaces between the Columns; The 1#- 
tercalumns muſt always be proportion'd to the Height and 
Bulk of the Columns. Yitruvius calls it Iutercolumnium 
And according to that Author, the Intercolumniation is of 
five kinds; iz. Pychnoſtyle, Siſtyle, Euſtyle, Dioftyle, . 
and Arzoſtyle : which ſee explain'd in their places. For a 
Medium, ſome Authors have laid down the following Pro- 
portions for the Intercolumns, In the Tuſcan Order, the In- 
tercolumn muſt be four Diameters of the Body of the Co- 
lumn below; in the Doric three; in the Tonic two; in the 
Corinthian two, one quarter; in the Compoſite one and a half. 

INTERCESSOR, a Perſon who prays or intercedes in 
behalf of another. In the Roman Law Intercęſſor was the 
Name of an Officer, whom the Governours of Provinces 
appointed principally to raiſe Taxes and other Dues. Sec 
the third Law of Juſt. Code. | 

Interceſſor was alſo a Term heretofore applied to ſach Bi- 

ops, as, during the Vacancy of a See, adminiſter'd the 
Biſhopric, till a Succeſſor to the deceaſed Biſhop had 
been elected. The third Council of Carthage calls theſe 
Interzentors. The word Interceſſor comes from the Latin 
inter and cedo, I go berween, 

INTERCOMMONING, is when the Commons of two 
Mannors lie together, and the Inhabitants of both have 

tims 
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time out of mind cauſed their Cattel to feed promiſcuouſl 


in each. N ; 
INTERCOSTAL, in Anatomy, ſignifies any thing be- 


tween the Ribs. There are two interceſtal Nerves, which 
are ſo call'd, becauſe in deſcending they paſs. near the 
Roots of the Ribs. They are formed in the Brain, by 

three Branches of Nerves, two whereof come from the 
fixth Pair, and the third from the fifth. The intercoſtal 
Nerves have a great Communication with thoſe of the 


eighth Pair, and ſend ſeveral Branches to the Breaſt and 
lower Ventricle. There are alſo two intercoſtal Arteries 3 
the upper, which comes from the Subclavian, and diſtri- 
butes itſelf within the four Spaces of the upper Ribs; 
and the under, which comes from the lower Trunk of the 
great Artery, and diffuſes itſelf within the Spaces between 
the eight lower Ribs and the neighbouring Muſcles. 
There is alſo a Vein call'd Intercoſtal, which ariſes from 
the four Spaces between the upper Ribs, and terminates 
in the Subclavian.. | | 


lntercoſtal Muſcles are the external and internal, which 
are forty-four in number, one of each ſort being between 


every two Ribs: They ariſe from the lower Edges of each 


ſuperior Rib, and are inſerted into the upper Edges of 


each inferior Rib. Their Fibres croſs one another; 
thoſe of the external run obliquely from the back-part 
forwards; but thoſe of the internal from the fore-part 


= 


backwards: they are thin and fleſhy. 
INTERDICT, a Cenſure inflied by a Pope or Bi- 


ſhop. ſuſpending the Prieſts from their Functions, and de- 
priving the People of the Uſe of Sacraments, Divine Ser- 


vice, and Chriſtian Burial. 2 

Interdi is properly underſtood of a general Excommu- 
nication of a Country or City, as appears by the Decretals. 
There is a local and a perſonal Irerefditt 3 where theſe two 
are join d, the Inter is is ſaid to be mix d. This Punifh- 
ment, as well as general Excommunications, were but 
little known till the Time of Pope Gregory VII. In Ex- 
communicating a Prince, all his Adherents, that is, his 


Subjects who retain their Allegiance, are excommunt 


cated, and the whole Country is under an Interdi#. In the 
Reign of King Jobn, the Kingdom of England lay under 
a Papal Interdid for above fix Years together: It began 


A. D. 1208. In Imitation ef the Popes, the Biſhops alſo 


began to interdi#; and it became a common thing for a 
City or Town to be excommunicated for the fake of a 
fingle Perſon whom they undertook to ſhelter. But this 
Severity was found to have ſuch ill Effects, that they have 
been oblig d to moderate it. An Interdi# is denounced, 


and taken off again, with the ſame Formalities as an Ex- 


communication. 5 : 
In the Common Law, the word Interdifion is uſed alſo 


in the ſame Senſe as in the Canon Law, where it is de- 
fin'd to be Cenſura Eccleſiaſtica probibens Adminiſtrationem 


Divinorum. 


Interdi8s, in the Roman Law, were certain Formule of 
Words, by which the Prætor, when the Poſſeſſion of any 
thing was conteſted between many, order'd or forbid 
ſomething to be done with it, till the Buſineſs of Right 
or Property ſhould be legally determin'd. Which For- 
mule were call'd Interdifs, becauſe they related to the 
Poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim; or till the Right 
was aſcertain'd. They had three kinds of Interdifs, Pro- 
bibtoria, Reſiitutoria, and Exbibitoria, Probibitoria were 
thoſe by which the Judges forbad any one to vex another 
in the Poſſeſſion of any thing legally belonging to him. 
Reſtitutoria were theſe by which 3 appointed any 
one, who had been expelled out of his Eſtate, to be re- 
poſſeſſed before his Right was legally aſcertain' d; and 
this was the ſame with what they call'd the Reintegrant. 
Ex bibitoria were thoſe by which any thing in difpute was 
order'd to be exhibited, as a Teſtament, GS. 

There was alſo a ſecond Diviſion of Interdifs, vis. into 
Adipiſcendæ, Retinendæ, and eee The firſt tend- 
ed to the acquiring à new Poſſeſſion, as the Interdif? quo- 
rum bonorum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one 
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and is either Simple or Compound. 55 
6 972 Simple Intereſt is counted from the Principal only, 
an 


the Rule. 


till it was further determin'd, as the Lui poſidetis, &c. 
laſt to the recovering one loſt, as Unde ws 2 Ao "a 

 Interdiflion of Water and Fire; a Sentence antiently pro- 
nounced againſt ſuch, as for ſome Crime were to be ba. 
niſh d. They were not directly adjudged to Baniſhment; 
but by giving order that no body ſhould receive them 
but deny them Fire and Water, they were condemned, ag 
it were, to a Civil Death; and this they call'd Legitimum 
Exilim. U —_ If hg 

INTEREST, is the Sum reckoned for the Loan and 
Forbearance of ſome principal Sum lent for, or due at a 
certain time, according to ſome. certain Rate, and there- 
fore called Principal, becauſe it is the Sum that procre- 
ates the Intereſt, or from which the Intereſt is toned, 


is eaſily computed by the Simple or Compound Gol- 
den Rule, thus : Let that which is the principal Cauſe of 
the Intereſt be put in the firſt place, and that which be- 
tokeneth Time be in the ſecond place, and the remain- 
ing in the third ; under this conditional Part place the two 
other Terms, each under its like, and there will be a 
Blank to ſupply under one of thoſe above, either under 
the firſt, fecond, or third: As for Example, if 100 J. in 


twelve Months gain 6 J. (this is the conditional Part) what 


ſhall 50 J. get in three Months? Place them down as in 


1. Months, J. 
10 n 3 

e 50. 3 ere the Blank 
will be under the third Place, multi ly the three laſt for 
2 Dividend, and the two g rſt for « Diviſor, the Quotient 
of theſe gives the ſixth ; that is, 6x 50 x 3 = 900, and 
100 X 12 51200, Now 1200) 900.0( 73 = 155. re- 
quired. But if the Demand had been, In how many 
Months would 50 J. have _ I5 5. or if 100 J. in twelve 
Months gain 6 J. what ſhall the Principal be that in three 
Months would gain 15 5s. In thefe two Caſes the Blank 
would have been under the firſt or ſecond Term: Then. 
by the Rule, multiply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt for g 
Dividend, and the third and fourth for a Divifor ; the 
Quotient is the Anfwer. N | 

| | J. Months. J. 
100 + 1% 7 & 
3 - 75 =15s. Then by the 

Rule 100 X 12 X 75 = 900,00 and 6 X 3 =18) 900. (50 K. 
required. | SE 
This Rule ſhews Simple Intereſt, and all that belongs 
to it with Eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the Prin- 
cipal, T for the Time, and G for the Gain in the Condi- 
tions, and p, t, g anſwering, it will be, P: G: : 7: 2 


G p. Ger . 
SE And T: C.: TF g, which is the firſ 


Rule; that is, multiply the three laſt for a Dividend, and 
che two firſt for « Diviſor. And becaaſe F- = 


* 
therefore G: 2 = T Pg, and conſequently 1 Bn: 7 


1 

and p = * which is the ſecond Rule. 

(2.) Compound Intereſt is that which is counted from the 
Principal, and Simple Intereſt for born, called alſo Intereſt 
upon Intereſt ; but becauſe this hath now no Place in 
human Affairs, it being rendered illegal, it is not 
worth while to know how to compute it. But beſides the 
ways of computing Intereſt, we fhall here give ano- 
ther very plain, —1 and ready Method of compurng 
all Simple Intereſt and Diſcount ; as alſo the way to fin 
the Amount or preſent Value of any Sum of Money, or 
of any Annuity, or other yearly Payment, Ge. for any 
Term not exceeding an hundred Years. And in order 
to this, the 82 Table of Shillings, Pence, and Far- 
things, reduced to the Decimal Parts of Pounds, is pre- 
viouily neceſſary. 
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HILLINGS, PENCE, and FARTHINGS, reduced to tlie Decimal | 
5 ns Parts of a POUND. bs J 
1 3 ; 3 TE OO a 4 ee enlds BE Bs, 
| < | | | | a 155 | 2 | 5 
e ee e 1 [Eid | 
„IA PE IHE. 2 of] | 5. | d. | Parts of 
a Pound. a Pound. | * Js | | © Pound: 
| 3 — . — 1 — —1 — — 
— — r 11-24 1-059375 | |--1 | --9*] .o89583 
— |—4] 001042 | | —|--74 [030208 —1 22.060417 | --1 | 9%; ,09062 
— |—+] 002983 | | —[--77]-03125 | [-1Þ--2:].061458] |--1| 10 [01667 
— | —+| -003125 | | —| --74] -032292 —1 [*-3 1.0625 --I 1104.092768 
— | --1 J. 064167 |—|[--8. 4033333 1 34063 5421 |--1] 1071 .09375 
— | --15|-0052085 |—|--85] 034375 | |-1]=3=].064583| |--1| 10} |.o94792 
— | --17] 00625 | |—| 8.035417 | | 1 [32 |.065625 | |--1] 12 | .o95833 | 
— | --14| .007292 | — [87036458 —1 j--4 4.066667 |*-I1] t17! .o96875 | Fl 
— | --2 | 008333] |—|--9 [0375 1 þ--4; |.067708 | |--1] 11*1 097917 » 
— | --2+| 009375 | |—| --9%[-038542 --I 1-4 106875 --I | 11+; .og8958 
— | --2=| 010417} | —| --9=& [039583 | | --1 [--4+ [| 069792 | |--2] — f. 
— | 243 | -011458 | — [941040625 —-1 [--5 - 1.070833 | |-3] — (s 
— | --3 0125 [[— 10 |.041667 --I þ--57 [-071875 | |-4] — | 2 
— | --37 |-913542 * 042708 1 —5 072917 wo ee * 
—1 714583 ⁴ — 10437 ¼⁶f— 1515735580 [—6[— |; 
— | --3+| -015625 | | —| 104044792 -=117-- 1075 T7 1:35 
— | --4 |-016667| | —| 12 [-045833 ] 64.076042 |--8] — [4 
— -A ＋ | 017708 ; 2 114 046875 — 6.077083 [9 — 45 
— 1-42 |.01875 1 — | 11> | .047917 —1--65 8781251 | 10] — Fx 
1 019792 | —| 113 |.048958 ak. aol 079367 rr — 
| — 25. 020833 --1] — 5 —I |--7+ | 080208] | 12x — | 6 - | 
— 52 021875 |--1] —5 |-051042] |--1 |-<7z | .o8125 13] — V.65 
—[=55|-022917] |—1 — 2.052083 | --1 |--7+| 082292 | | 14] — |.7 
— 2 023958] |--1] — 4153125 ON =P. 083333] | 154 — 71 
— | --6 |-025 --1| --1 54167 —1 87 084375 161 — |.8 
— 1-864]. 026042 | --1| 14.055208 —1 085417] | 17] — 88; 
— | --6=| 027003] |1 | -1& | .o5625 —1 |--84| .086458] } 18] — |.9 
— | --6%|-028125| |--1| -1+|.057292} |--1 ]--9 |.o875 | | i9Þ'— 5 
— 7 1.029167 J--1] —-2 1.058333 --I j--9+ | 088543 | 


Examples of the Uſe of the preceding T A BL E. 
What Decimal Part of à Pound is ) d: Look in the Ta- 


ble for) d. and even with it you will fi 
is the Decimal required. What Decimal 


Part ef 


which 
Pound 


i817 5. 6d? You will find theDecimal of 17 s. to be 85, 
and the Decimal of 6 d. to be 025 ; which added, makes 
875. and anſwers the 
this Decimal . 0935 in Shillings, Pence, and Farthings ? 
Look in the Table, and you will find it to be 1 5. 10 d. . 
Obſerve, that if you cannot find in the Table the exact 
' Decimal ſought for, to take that which is neareſt to it, and 
you can never err above half a Farthing. Knowing thus 


the Uſe of theſe Decimal Tables, all the Bufineſs of Sim- 


ueſtion. 


What is the Value of 


ple Intereſt will be very eaſily underſtood, and diſpatehed 


as followeth. 
The yearly Intereſt of any Sum of 


only multiplying the principal Sum b 


Money is had, b 
by 5 


hundredt 


Part of the Rate of Intereſt: For the Product in Decimals 
is the true Anſwer. For Example, what is the Intereſt of 
751. for one Year, at the Rate of fix per Cent? 
535 = Principal. 
o6 = the hundredth Part 


4-50 the Product, which is 4 10 00 — 
W bat is the yearly Intereſt of 157 J. 17 5. 
6 d. at 5 J. + 


cent ? 


of 61. 


$, * 


157.375 is the Decimal for 157 J. 17 .. 6 d. 


— | | | | 
7.89375 which is the Decimal anſwering to ) J. 17 5. 
10 d. 2, the Intereſt of 15 1. 17 f. 6 d. for one 


Year at 5 


. 


per Cent. and fo for any other 


05 the Hiindredth Part of five Pounds. 


Rate or Sum 


whatſoever, When thus the Intereſf for one Year is found, 


divide it by 3 


one Day. 


Year, if you divide that 


Oc. for a 


65, and the Quotient will be the Intereſt for 


Thus oi dang. hs Intereſt of one Pound for one 


ecimal by 365, (continuing the 


ork as long as you pleaſe)you will have 0000273926028, 
Gaodlent, which will be the Intereſt of one 

Pound for one Day, and at one per Cent: / Then will this 
ecimal 000027, Oc. found as above, if you multiply it 
continually by the Principal; the Number of* Days, and 
the Rate of Intereſt, become of itſelf an Jntereft-Table 


for any Sum of Money, for any Time, nd ät any Rate i 


[ 


—_— 


As for Example, what is the Intereſt 
Days at 6 J. per Cent. | 

02002939726028 
150 


n 


410958904200 
355 


— — 


of 1507; for 363 


1 — — 
— 


A 3 Mn 


I 5000000003 3000 


© ».- 9.00000000198000, which Decimal gives this 
Anſwer, or enough for any Uſe, to be nine Pounds. 

By the ſame Rule. Oz divided by 355, will give, in the 
Quotient, the Intereſt. of one Pound for one Day, at 2 


er Cent. and oz, divided by 365; will do the ſame at 3 | 
2 Cent. and thus theſe Numbers following were / a5; , | 


The Intereſt of one Pound for one Day, at' all Rates, 
from 1 to 10 per Cent. | 


above. 


At 1 J. per Cent. is 000027397260, &c: as 

2 00047451: 

g= — COOCOB2I9T7SL 

— CDOIO958904T 

5 ——— 001 369863ck 
6——=————001643$3562 
J——001917 80822 

8— 19178082 
E RLCEITINGS 
10 0027397603; G. 


And when thus the Intereſt of one Pound for one Day | 
and any Rate is found; then that Intereſt, multiplied by 4 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, Oc. gives the Intersft of any Suni x 
of Money at the fame Rate. ns 

Take an Example at 3 J. per Cem: 

Intereſt of 1 J. for 1 Day is 00008219178 

2— 00016438356 

3 00024657534 

1 00032876712 

2 00041095896 
6 00045315058 

7 00057 534246 

| —00065753424 

g——nn— 73972602. 


iiiii 


And 7 


| RADIX o 397 l. Sterling. 


* 9 * . 


And then it is eaſy to find that the Intereſt of 1 J. being, 
as before; 000082, Ee. that of ; 
10 will be 000822 * 
100 — 08219 
1000 — 082192 * 
10000. — 8.219178 * 
10000082. 19171ůù177nDDD0h0 | 
Becauſe moving the Point of Separation ſtill one Place 


" 


nearer to the Left-Hand, multiplies any Decimal by 10, 


100. 1000, Oc. as is ſhewn under Decimals. And thus 
Tables of daily Intereſt may be made at pleaſure, The 
Reaſon of the Stars above ſet to ſome of the Num- 
bers, is to ſhew, that in the Contraction of a Decimal 
Fraction to fewer Places, it is proper to add one to the 


laſt Figure retained, when the next Figure to it, which is 


omitted, exceeded 5. 


Io finiſh this Abende of Intereſt, we ſhall here ſub- 


join the ingenious Mr. Barton's new and univerſal Method 
of Simple Intereſt, correctly, conciſely, and eafily find- 
ing the Intereſt of any Sum, for any Number of Days, at 
any Rate per Cent. by one General Rule. a 


— — 


Places — 1234367 8 9 10 | 


(General Rule) multiply the Principal, Time, 
Rate, and Radix one into another, and it's done. 


— * 


( 398 ) 


Intereſt of I. 271 for 112 Days at J. 3 per cent. per aun. 


EXAMPLE I. 


112 
— —— 
20352 
». 
— — ; 
_ a 
— 2.4657 
273 5 
13 
1 
2.494 Anſw. J. 2:9 : 105 


Intereſt of 1, 110 for 71 Days at J. per cent. per ann. 
1 7 | 


— — 


781 
5 . 
3905 
| tenant - $219 
Y | 2465 


13 


1.069 Anſw. I. 1: 1: 4% 


EXAMPLE z. 


Intereſt of 5000 J. for 60 Days at J. 4. per cent. per ann. 
** Do 


— 


32. 876 Anſw. J. 32 17: 67 


EXAMPLE 4. 
lnereſt of l. Soo for 125 Days at 4, 6 per cent. per ann. 


16.438 An ſw. J. 16. 829 . 


Any Annual Sum given, to find what that is per Day. 
| EXAMPLE 5, | 
J. 164 per ann. what is that per Day? 
2739 ; 
1643 
109 

— 7 
449 Anſw. 8; 114 


— — 


„ 
J. 1000 per ann. what is that per Day:? 


* % 


| 2.739 Anſw. I. 2:14: 9% 
46 ik PAFEAEION: 

In Example 1. the principal Time and Rate multiplicd 
one into another, make 91056, by which I multiply the 
Radix thus; becauſe 9 is in the * 5th Place, | | 
with my Left-hand I hold a Quill's Point in Note, Th Fl 
ay bs 8 by # = 85 Radix 3 then I mul- 2 are reckoucd 
tiply by the ſaid 9, beginning five Figures from Rig t 
(more or leſs) to the ght 15 the Cal, CE” 8 8 
and when I come to the fourth F igure, on 
the right of the Quill, I ſet its Product down, and all the 


reſt onwards, obſerving when I come to the ſaid 5th Place 


to make the L.] and the Product is 2.4557 : Then I re- 

move the Quill into the fourth Place of the Radix (be- 
cauſe r ſtands there in the whole Number) and multi- 
ply by 1 (ever obſerving punctually the laſt Rule) and 
the Product 18.0273 3 then o in the third place makes 
nothing, for 5 in the ſecond place (putting the Quill there) 
the Product is. O01 3: and for 6 in the firſt Place the Pro- 
duct is .ooor : (placing them ever in the Order you tee) 
I add them together Trevet Rong but three Decimals 


down) and find their Sum 2.494, and its Value thus. 


If any thing is to the left of the [.] it's Pounds (I. 2) 
the firſt Figure to the right of the [. ] doubled is Shil- 
lings (8 ):; from the ſecond Figure take 5 if you can (it 
you cannot its whole is Tens) and make the Shillings one 


more (9): the Remainder (4) in the ſecond place, is 


Tens, which added to the third (4s Units) is Farthings 
(44 F arthings) : for every 20 in that put away 1 (44 Far- 
things put away 2 is 42 Farthings): the Remainder 
71 into Pence (co 4) compleats the Anſwer (1. 2. 
9. 10 F.) i 

Contraftion.] A Cypher or Cyphers (having no Figure 
to the Right) may be cancelled (I have noted them with 
2 Daſh) multiplying the real Figures one into another; 
but obſerve that the Figures by which you are to multi- 
ply the Radix, are to be uſed as if every cancelled Cy- 
pher ſtood before them. In Example 2: the 3905 is uſed 
ike and in reality is 39050. In Example 3. five o's are 
cancelled, therefore I uſe 12 like 1200000, putting the 
Quill for the 2 in the 6th Place in the Radix, and, for 
brevity's-ſake, multiply by 12 ot once, | 

Any annual Sum given, to find what that is per Day 5 
ever imagine two o's put tothe Right of it, then multiply 
the Radix by it, and it's done. | 

Remarks.) (1.) If Cyphers be added to the Numerator 
of the Vulgar Fraction, and that Dividend be divided by 
the Denominator, the Radix may be increaſed to any 
Number of Places. | 

(2.) If the Radix be multiplied by 3, 4, 5, 6, Ec. it 
will be a Radix for 3, 4, 5, 6, Gc. per oent. and fave the 
trouble of always multiplying by the Rate. 


INTERJECTION, in Grammar, is an Expreſſion u- 


ſed to denote ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the Mind; 
as oh! ba! Oc. As the greateſt part of the Expreſſions 


uſed on theſe occaſions, are taken from Nature alone; 


the real Interjections in moſt Languages are Monoſyllables. 


And as all Nations agree in thoſe natural Paſſions, ſo do 
they agree in the Signs and Indications of them; as of 
Love, Mirth, &c. Some deny the Interjefions to be 
Words, or any part of Speech, and make them mere na- 
tural Signs of the Motions or Paſſions of the Mind, ex- 
preſs'd by theſe inarticulate Sounds, feveral whereof, 
Brutes have in common with us. But as theſe are Paſ- 
ſions, and muſt be repreſented in Diſcourſe, the Inte-iec- 
tion has 2 good Foundation in Nature, and is a neceſſary 
Part of Speech. The Greeks confound their Interjections 
with Adverbs, and the Hebrews confound them with their 
Adverbs and Prepoſitions, calling them all by the general 
Name Particle. OY n 7 
INTERIM : A Term borrow'd from the Latin, ſigni- 


fying in the mean time, Charles the Vth was the firſt who 


brought it into uſe, in order to compoſe the Diſturbances 
of Germany. It was a kind of Ordonnance or Regulation 
to be obſerv'd in the Empire, with regard to ithe Articles 
of Religion then controverted, till ſuch time as they 
ſhould be determin'd by a Council; and was therefore 
call'd Interim. It was ſaid to have been drawn up by two 
Catholics and a Proteſtant. But as it retain'd moſt of the 
Doctrines and Ceremonies of the Romaniſts, excepting that 


of Marriage, which was allow'd to Prieſts, and Commu- 


nion, which was adminiſter'd to the Laity under both 
Kinds; moſt of the Proteſtants rejected it: thoſe who ad- 
mitted it, were nick- named Interimiſts or Adiaphoriſts : In- 
deed the Interim equally diſguſted both Parties, the Pro- 
teſtants and Catholics. Beſides this, there were two other 

. . 8 | Interimis 


4 
| 
5 
| 


Tuterims made; the one call'd the Interim of Leipſie; the 
other made by the Divines of Franconia, who refuſing to 
accept the two former, made another for themſelves. 

INTERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between 


two Lines. 


"INTERLOCUTORY ORDER, is that which decides 


not the Cauſe, but only ſettles ſome intervening Matter 


relating to the Cauſe z as where an Order is made by Mo- 
tion in Chancery, for the Plaintiff to haye an InjunQion, 
to quit his Poſſeſſion till the hearing of the Cauſe: This, 
or any other ſuch Order, not being final, is interlocutory. 
INTERLOPE, is to intercept or diſturb the Traffic 
of a Company; to take > a new Trade or Employment, 
to the prejudice of thoſe who. were brought up in it : 
And Interlopers are Fo erly thoſe, who without due Au- 
thority hinder the 'Trade of a Company or Corporation 
lawfully eftabliſh'd, by dealing in the ſame way. 
INTERLUCATION, in Husbandry, is a letting in of 
Light between, by lopping, or cutting away of Boughs. 
NTERLUDE, an Entertainment exhibited on the 
Theatre between the Acts of a Play; to amuſe the Specta- 
tors while the Actors take breath, and ſhift their Dreſs; or 
to give time for changing the Scenesand Decorations. Theſe 
Interludes uſually conſiſt of Songs, Dances, Feats of Activity, 
Conſorts of Muſic, Oc. In the antient Tragedy, the Cho- 
rus ſung the Interludes, to ſhew the Intervals between the 


Acts. Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a Rule, that the In- 


terludes ſhould conſiſt of Songs built on the principal Parts 
of the Drama : But fince the Chorus has been laid down, 
Dancers, Buffoons, Ec. ordinarily furniſh the Interludes. 
INTERMEDIATE, ſomething betwixt two. It is u- 
ſually underſtood of the Space of Time elapſed from any 
certain Point to any other. - 6s . 
INTERMEWING, in Falconry, is an Hawk's Mering 
from the firſt Change of her Coat till ſhe turn white. 
INTERMITTENT fignifies a Ceſſation of any parti- 
cular Action for ſome time, and that Time is called the 
Interval: Thus Fevers which go off, and ſoon return a- 
gain, as alſo any other Diſtempers, are called Intermittents, 
in oppoſition to thoſe which are always continued; and a 
Pulſe which after ſo many Strokes; tops, or loſes one in 
its due time, is call'd an intermitting Pulſe. With regard 
to this it has been obſerved, that as often as the Ventri- 
cle is much inflated with Wind, the Nervus or Plexus Car- 
diacus at its Orifice muſt ſuffer a Contraction, which buy 
continued to the Heart, will occaſion a Twitching; an 
this, as it is more or leſs violent, will produce a ſimple 
Intermiffion of Pulſe, or a real Palpitation of the Heart. 
INTERNAL ANGLES, are all Angles made by the 
Sides of any right- lind Figure within: alſo the two Angles 
; | between the parallel Lines on 
| each fide the croſſing Line, as o 
and d, e and c in the Figure are 
call'd the two internal Angles, and 
are always equal to two right 


De . ones. The Anglesc and d are alſo 
E/O called internal and oppoſite An- 

gles in reſpeC of a 401 b. The 

Sum of all the internal Angles 

— eld of any right-lin'd Figure, is e- 


—_ qual to twice as many right 
Angles as the > on hath Sides, 
except 4. For fince every ſuch 
Figure from a Point taken with- 
in it, can be divided into as 
many Triangles as it hath Sides, 

and ſince the Sum of the 

\ Angles of each Triangle is 

equal to 2 right Angles (3a, 
Prop. I. Eucl.) that will make 
twice as many Angles as the 
Figure hath Sides; from 
which Sum take away 
all thoſe Angles about 

the Point c, which (by 13. 

Prop. 1. Eucl.) are equal to 

4 right Angles; wherefore 

1 the remaining Sum of all 

me internal Angles is equal to twice as many right Angles, 

as the Figure hath Sides, except 4. 1 

INTERNODlI, in Botany, are thoſe little Spaces con- 


tained between any two Knots or Joints of the Stalk of a 


lant 3 and in. Anatomy, the Extenſores Pollicis, which ſee, 


are alſo ſo called. 


INTEROSSEI MANUS, are the Muſcles which move 


e Fingers, thus called from their Situation, as .being 


contained between the Spaces of the Bones of the Meta- 


us: Some reckon fix of them, and N f the 


one half lie between the 8 es theſe Bones leave to- 
wards the Palm of the Rand and they are called ha 4 


ternal Izteroſſei, ariſing from the upper part of the Bones 


_ 
* 
. \ * 
. 
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of the Metacarpus next the Carpuss and being inſerted on 
the internal Sides of the firſt Bones of the Fingers with 
the Lumbricales, they are the AdduFores Digitorum, for they 
bring the Fingers to the Thumb. The other half are con- 
tained in the Spaces that the Bones of the . Metacarpus - 
leave on the Back of the Hand; they riſe from the upper 
Part of the Bones of the Metacarpus, next the Carpus, and 
are inſerted on the external Sides of the firit Bones 
of the Fingers; and theſe are the Addufores Digitorum, for 
they draw the Fingers from the Thumb. 
Interofſei Pedis, the Muſcles which move the Toes; in 
Number, Uſe, Origin, and Inſertion, they anſwer exactly 
to thoſe of the Hand. See Interoſſei Manus. 
_ INTERPOLATION, a Term uſed by the Critics in 
ſpeaking of antient Writings and Manuſcripts, to which 
ome ſpurious Additions or Alterations have been ſince 
made. For the aſcertaining an Interpolation, P. Ruinart 
gives us the five following Rules. 1. That the Piece ſup- 
ſed to be interpolated appear to have all the Antiquity 
It pretends to. 2. That there be good Proofs that it 
has been interpolated. 3. That the ſuppoſed Interpola- 
tions agree to the Time of the Interpolator. 4. That the 
Interpolations don't touch the Foundation of the Work, be 
not too frequent, nor entirely disfigure the Piece. 5. That 
0 nn, gaeee agree perfectly to the reſt of the 
ork. | | | 
. INTERPOSITION, the Situation of a Body between 
two others hiding them, or preventing their Action. 
Thus the Eclipſe of the Sun is occafion'd by an Interpeſi- 


tion of the Moon between the Sun and us; and that of 


the Moon by the Interpoſition of the Earth between the 
Sun and Moon, 5 TE OS | 


INTERPRETER, aPcrſan who explains the Thoughts, 
Words, or Writings of ſome others, which before were 
unintelligible, The word Interpres, according to Iſidore, 
is compoſed of the Prepoſition inter and partes, as ſignify- 
ing a Perſon in the middle betwixt two Parties, to make 
them mutually underſtand each other's Thoughts. O- 
thers derive it from inter and pres, i. e. Fidejuſſor, a Perſon 
who cautions another. . 5 

There have been great Debates about interpreting the 
Scripture: The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſo- 
lutely to the Church, adding, that where ſhe is ſilent, 
a may be conſulted; but where ſhe ſpeaks, Reaſon 
is to be diſregarded. The Proteſtants generally allow - 
Reaſon the Sovereign Judge in the Caſe; tho —— a- 
mong them have a ſtrong regard to Synods and others 
to the Authority of the Primitive Fathers. Laſtly, others 
ha ve recourſe to the Spirit within every Perſon to inter- 
pret for them. Which is what Bochart calls ugs 5s 
mveuuealos. 3 

INTERREGNUM, the Time during which a Throne 
is vacant, or a Kingdom without a Head. .. In Hereditary 
Kingdoms there are no Interregnums, at leaſt they are very 
rare. In Elective Kingdoms, the Interregnums are ex- 


tremely liable to Factions and Diſorders. In Germany, 


the Emperors have loſt the greateſt part of their Domi- 
nions during the Interregnums. 


> INTERREX, a Magiſtrate who governs during an 


Interregnum, or in the Interval between the Death of a 


Monarch, and the Election or Inauguration of his Succeſ- 
ſor. This Magiſtrature was eſtabliſh'd in old Rome, 
and was almoſt as antient as the City itſelf. After the 
Death of, Romulus there was an Interregnum of a Year, du- 
ring which the Senators were each Interrex in their turn, 
five Days a-piece. After the Eſtabliſhment of Conſuls 
and a Commonwealth, tho there were no Kings, yet the 
Name and Function of Interrex was {till preſerved. For 
when the Magiſtrates were abſent, or there was any Ir- 
regularity in their Election, or they had abdicated, ſo 
that the Comitia could not be held, provided they were 
unwilling to create a Dictator, they made an Tnterrex, 
whoſe Office and Authority was to laſt five Days; after 
which they made another. To the Interrex was delegated 
all the Regal and Conſular Authority, and he perform'd 
all their Functions. He aſſembled the Senate, held Co- 
mitia or Courts, took care the Election of Magiſtrates was 
according to the Rules. Indeed, at firſt it was not the 
Cuſtom for the Interrex to hold Comitia; at leaſt we have 
no Inſtance of it in the antient Roman Hiſtory. The Pa- 
tricii alone had the Right of electing an Interrex, This 
Office fell with the Republic, when the Emperors made 
themſelves Maſters of every thing. ta: 
INTERROGATE, a Judiciary Act, performed by 2 
Judge or Commiſſioner deputed to examine or queſtion 4 
Party; who firſt gives his Oath that he will anſwer 
truly to every thing he is interrogated. 3 . 
INTERROGATION is a Figure in Rhetoric, in 
which the Paſſion of the Speaker introduceth a thing 
by way of Queſtion, to make its 'Truth more conſpi- 
cuous. It is a kind of Apoſtrophe which the Speaker 
| 5 mäkes 


makes to himſelf; and it muſt be own'd, that this hy 42s 
adds an uncommon Briskneſs, Action and Force to Dif- 


courſe. | , a ; 3 
Interrogation, in Grammar, is a Point which ſerves to 


_ diſtinguiſh ſuch Parts of a Diſcourſe, where the Author 
ſpeaks as if he were asking Queſtions. Its Form 1s this ? 
-1 


NTERRUPTION, is the ſame with Disjunction of 


Proportion in Geometry, it is noted thus (: :) and 2 5 p 
f four 


fieth the breaking off of the Ratio in the middle o 


 Aisjunt or diſcrete Proportionals, as A: B:: C: D; that 


is, as A is to B ſo is CroD. : : 
Interruption is alſo a Figure in Rhetoric, wherein a Per- 
ſon breaks off his Diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew fome Paſ- 
ſion. | | 
INTERSECTION, in Mathematics, fignifies the Point 
or Line wherein two Lines or two Planes cut each other. 
Thus we ſay, that the mutual Interſettion of two Planes is 
a Right Line. The Centre of a Circle is in the Interſec- 
tion of two Diameters. The Central Point of a regu- 
Jar or irregular Figure of four Sides is the Point of Inter- 
ſection of the two Diagonals. The Equinox happens when 
the Sun is in the Interſection of the Equator and Ecliptic. 
INTERSOILING, in Husbandry, is laying one kind 
of Soil or Mould upon another; as Clay on Sand, Sand 
on Earth, c. „ | 
INTERSPINALES COLET, the Name of five Pair 
of ſmall Muſcles diſcover'd by Mr. Cowper ; and by him 
ſo call'd from their Pofition. They ariſe from each dow- 
ble Proceſs of the Spine of the Neck, and rup from the 
upper one to the next below, into which they are inſerted. 
They ſerve to approximate and draw together the Vertebræ 
of the Neck, and are more eſpecially proves to this Part, 
as having both Origin and Inſertion in It. 
INTERSTELLAR, is a Word uſed by ſome Authors 
to expreſs thoſe Parts of the Univerſe that are without 
and beyond our Solar Syſtem ; in which are ſuppoſed to 
be ſeveral other Syſtems of Planets moving round the 
fixed Stars as the Centers of their reſpective Motions : 
And if it be true, as it is not improbable, That each fixed 
Star is thus a Sun to ſome habitable Orbs, that move 


round it, the Interſtellar World will be infinitely the grea- 


ter part of the Univerſe. | 

INTERTIES, or INFERDUCES, in Architecture, 
are thoſe ſmall Pieces of Timber that lie horizontally be- 
twixt the Summers, or betwixt them and the Sell or 
Refton. © | 

INTERTRANSVERSALES COLLI : Certain Muſ- 
cles between the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Yertebre of 
the Neck, of the fame Size and Figure with the Inter ſpi- 
nales, and obſerved by the ſame Author. See Philoſoph. 
Tranſaft. vol. 2 1. p. 132. 


INTERVAL, the Diſtance or Space between two Ex- 


tremes, either of Time or Place. The Word comes from 


the Latin Intervallum, which, according to Iſidore, ſigniſies 
the Space inter Foſſam & Murum, between the Dirch and 
the Wall. Others ſay, that the Stakes or Piles, driven 
into the Ground in the antient Roman Bulwarks, were cal- 
led Valla, and the Interſtices or Vacancy between them 
Inter-valla, | 


INTERVAL, in Mufic, is the Difference between two 


Sounds in reſpe of Acute and Grave, or that F 


Space terminated by two Sounds differing in Acuteneſs 
or Gravity. When two or more Sounds are compared in 


this Relation, they are either equal or unequal in the 
Degree of Tune. Such as are equal are call'd Uziſons, 


with regard to each other, as having one Tune; the other 
being at a diſtance from each other, conſtitute what we 
call an Interval in Muſic, which is properly the Diſtance 
in Tune between two Sounds. Intervals are diſtinguiſh'd 
into Simple and Compound. A fimple Interval is without 
Parts or Divifion, a Compound confiſts of feveral leſſer 
Intervals, But this Diſtinftion regards Practice only, 
becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt Interval. 
Beſides, by a fimple Interval is not meant here the leaſt 


| r ut ſuch as tho it were equal to two or more 


eſſer which are in uſe, yet when we would make a Sound 


move ſo far up or down, we always paſs immediately 


from one of its Terms to the other. What is meant then 
by a compound Interval, will be very plain: It is ſuch, 
whoſe Terms are in Practice taken either in immediate Suc- 
ceſſion, or ſuch where the Sound is made to riſe and fall 
from the one to the other, by touching ſome intermediate 
Degrees 3 ſo that the whole becomes a Compoſition of all 
the Intervals from one Extreme to the other. What we 
here call a fimple Interval, the Antients call'd a Diaſtem, 
and the Compound they call'd a Syſtem. Each of theſe has 
Differences; even of the Simple there are ſome greater, 


and others leſs: but they are always Diſcord; but of the 


Compound or Syſtem, ſome are Concord, others Diſcord. 
Uniſons, tis plain, cannot poſſibly have any Variety; for 


' Where there is no difference, as in Uniſonance, which 
flows from a Relation of Equality, tis plain there can be 
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no Diſtinction: Uniſons therefore muſt all be Concords, 
But an Interval depending on a Difference of Tune, or 4 
Relation of Inequality, admits of Variety; and ſo the 
Terms of every Interval, according to their particular Re- 
lation or Difference, make either Concord or Diſcord. 
Some indeed have reſtrained the word Concord to Inter- 
vals, making it include a Difference in Tune, but this is 
recarious; for as the word Concord ſignifies an Agree- 
ment of Sounds, tis certainly applicable to Uniſons in the 
firſt Degree: lutervals, tis plain, may ditfer in Magni- 
tude, and there may be an infinite Variety according to 
the poſſible Degrees of Tune ; for there is no Difference 
ſo great or little, but a greater or a leſs may poſſibly be 
conceived. Tis true, with regard to Practice, there are 
Limits which are the * 85 and leaſt Intervals our Ears 
are Judges of, and which may be actually produced by 
Voice or Inſtrument. 
The Dexrers of Tune are proportional to the Num- 
rations of the ſonorous Body in a given Time, 
or the Velocity of their Courſes and Recourſes. Now 
theſe Differences in Tune conſtitute, as has been already 
faid, the Tmtervals in Muſic; theſe therefore muſt be 
reater or leſs, as the Differences are; and *tis the 
S0 of theſe, which is the Subject of the Mathe- 
matical Part of Muſic. Thoſe Intervals are meaſured 
not in the ſimple Differences or Arithmetical Ratio's of 
the Numbers expreſſing the Lengths or Vibrations, but 
in their Geometric Ratio's; ſo that the ſame Inter- 
val depends on the ſame Geometrical Ratio, and vice 
verſd. It is however to be obſerved, that in comparing 
the Equality of Intervals, the Ratio's ęxpreſſing them mult 
be all of one Species; otherwiſe this Abſurdity will fol- 
low, that the ſame two Sounds may make different Inter- 
vals, To deſcribe the particular Methods of meaſuring 
the Inequality of Intervals, would be too tedious: this 
one Rule may be obſerved, that, to determine in general, 
which of two or more Interzals are the greateſt, take all 
the Ratio's as proper Fractions, and the leaſt Fraction will 
be the greateſt Interval. 5 

The Antients were extremely divided about the mea- 
ſuring of Intervals. Pythagoras and his Followers meaſur'd 
them by the Ratio's of Numbers. They ſuppoſed the 
Differences' of Gravity and Acuteneſs to depend on the 
different Velocities of the Motion that cauſes Sound 3 and 
thought, therefore, that they could only be accurately mea- 
ſured by the Ratio's of thoſe Velocities. Which Ratio's 
were firit inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on occaſion of his 
paſſing. by a Smith's Shop, and obſerving a Concord be- 
twixt the Sounds of Hammers ſtriking on the Anvil. 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought Reaſon and Ma- 
thematics had nothing to do in the caſe, and that Senſe 
was the only Judge in the Diſpute ; the other 2 too 
ſubtile to be of any uſe. He therefore determined the 
8ve, 5th, and 4th, which are the moſt ſimple Concords, 
by the Ear; and by the Difference of the 4th and 5th, 
he found out the Tone: which once ſettled as an Interval 
the Ear could judge of, he pretended to meaſure every 
Interval by various Additions and Subſtractions made of 
theſe mentioned one with another: But this Method is 
very inaccurate. Ptolemy keeps a middle Courſe betwixt 
the two. He finds fault with the one for deſpifing Rea- 
ſon, and with the other for excluding Senſe 3 and ſhews 
how thefe two may mutually aſſiſt each other in this 
Matter. See Tone, Ec. 

INTESTATE, a Perſon who dies without making a 
Will. An Heir ab Inteſtato, is a Perſon who inherits an 
Eftate by ſome other Right, than that of Will or Teſta- 
ment, Heretofore, rhoſe who died Inteftate, were held 
infamous, and accurſed ; in regard, by the Canons of ſe- 
veral Councils, every Perſon was injoin'd to bequeath a 
part of his Eftate (and Matthew Paris ſays it was at leaſt 
to be a tenth part) to the Church, for the Safety of his 
Soul; which, a Perſon who neglected to make a Will, and 
to leave this Legacy to the Church, was judg'd to have 
abandon'd. Several Councils took on them to command 
the Prieſts to ſollicite dying Perſons to be charitable to 
the Church; and this they did ſo earneſtly, that Abſolu- 
tion and the Viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they 
could not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference 
between theſe Inteſtates and Self-Murderers : and they were 
alike denied Chriſtian Burial. Da Cange adds, that all 
who died without Abſolution, without receiving the Vi- 
aticum, and without leaving Alms to the Church (even 
tho they died ſuddenly) had their Effects ſeiz d and con- 
fiſcated to the Uſe of the Church, the Biſhop, c. 

In our Engh:fs Law there are two kinds of Inteſtates 3 
the one de faffo, which are thoſe who make no Will at all, 
the other de jure, which are thoſe who make a Will; but 
it is null and void, either from the Executors refuſing to 
act, or from ſome other Cauſe in which he is judg'd to 
die inteſtate, | l 


INTESTINE 


| INTESTINE MOTION, of the Parts of Fluids, Where 


the attracting Corpuſcles of any Fluid are elaſtick, they , 


muſt neceſſarily produce an Inteſtine Motion; that is, a vi- 
fible Motion or Change of Place among the minute Parts 
of a fluid Body : and this greater or leſs according to the 
Degrees of their Elaſticity, and attractive Forces. For 
two elaſtic Particles after meeting will fly from one an- 
other (abſtracting the Reſiſtance of the Medium) with 
the ſame degree of Velocity, with which they met: But 
when in flying back from one another, they approach other 
particles, their Velocity will be increaſed. See Elaſticity 
and Fermentation. | 
INTESTINES, in Anatomy, are the ſame with what we 
ordinarily call the Guts or Bowels. Theſe ſeem to be no- 
thing but a Continuation of the Stomach, conſiſting of the 
ſame Number of Coats, and fabricated in the ſame manner; 
they are protended with various Circumvolutions and Inflex- 
jons to the Anus, thro which they diſcharge the excremen- 
titious part of their Contents out of the Body. They are, 
when ſeparated from the Meſentery, to which they are all 
along connected, of a very great Length, ordinarily about 
fix times as long as the Perſons whoſe they were. And tho 
they ſeem to be but one continued Channel or Fiſtula, 
et becauſe in ſeveral Parts their Magnitude, Figure, and 
Thickneſs are different, they are in general divided into 


the thick and thin, and theſe again are each of them ſub- 


divided into three; the three thin are called Duodenum, 
Jejunum, and Ileum; and the thick Cecum, Colon, and 
Redtum. They have all of them in common a kind of 
Vermicular Motion, which, beginning at the Stomach, 
is propagated downwards, and is called the Periſtaltic Mo- 
tion. To facilitate that, they are generally lubricated 
with a great deal of fat, eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe 
Surface being ſomewhat more uneven, and the Contents 
leſs fluid than thoſe of the thin, they need ſomewhat 
more to make them ſlide eaſy. , 


The firſt of the thin Guts is called Duodenum, and rea- 


ches from the right Orifice of the Stomach, as far as the 


Vertebræ of the Back on the left Side, where, at the firſt 


Angle made by the Inteſtines it ends, which is about 12 
Inches, from which Meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 


Name. This Meaſure however is far from being very 


exact, as being much too largely computed. Into this 


Gut the Gall-Du& and Panereatic-Du& empty themſelves, 


and their ſeveral Liquors mix with the Chyle. The next 
Inteſtine is the Jejunum, ſo called, becauſe it is generally 
found more empty than the reſt ; which may be occafioned 
partly by the Fluidity of the Chyle, which is greater in 
this Inteſtine than in any of thoſe that follow it; and 


partly by its Capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that 


of the Duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer Paſſage, 
and perhaps alſo the Irritation of this Gut thro' the Acri- 
mony of the Bile, which is diſcharged upon the Inteſtines 
alittle before the beginning of this Gut, may contribute 
ſomething towards accelerating the Paflage of the Con- 
tents. However, it may ſeem ſufficient, that thro? the great 


Number of Lacteals, with which this Gut abounds more 


chan any other, the Deſcent of the Contents, which are 


here * of the moſt fluid Parts, ſhould in the reſt be 


more ſluggiſn, by reaſon of their greater Conſiſtence. 
This Inteſtine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt the whole Um- 
bilical Region, and its Length is generally computed to 
be about twelve or thirteen Hands breadth. The Ileum, 
which is the third Inteſtine, is fituated below the Navel, 
and fills the Ilia with its numerous Folds and Convolutions. 
It is the longeſt of all the Inteftines, being eſteemed to 
be one and twenty Hands long: But theſe Eſtimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled a- 
mong Anatomiſts, where the Jejunum ends, or the Ileum 


begins; neither is it eaſy or neceſſary to do it. In both 


this and the preceding Inteſtine, the Inner Tunic is much 
corrugated, the looſe Folds of which have been thought 
to do in ſome meaſure the Office of Valves, and have 
therefore by Authors been called Valvulæ Conniventes; which 
are framed, as in the Stomach, only by the inner Coat 
being larger than the outward. : | 
Next follow the thick Tnteſtines, the firſt of which is 
called the Cecwm, which has a lateral Inſertion into the 
upper end of the Colon, and is not perforated at its other 
xtremity, but hangs to it like the Finger of a Glove, 
and is about three or four Inches long. 
this part is not yet determined, and ſome late Anatomiſts 
have thought that the Name likewiſe is miſtaken, not al- 
lowing this to be the Cecum of the Antients, which the 
imagined to be that thick globous part of the Colon, which 
1s immediately appended to the Ileum, and therefore they 
have given this part the Name of Appendicula V. ermifor mis. 
2 us Cecum, or Appendix, is ptoportionably bigger in In- 
ary than Adults, and in many other Animals even ſmal- 
| — than in Men, and is, at the unperforated Extremity, 
mehl connected to the right Kidney, The hext of the 
thick Inteſtines is the Clon, which is much the largeſt, and 
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ot capacious of them all. It begins. with .the.,Cecunt, 


and is with that connected to the right Kidney. Thence 


with 2 winding Courſe it proceeds towards the Liver, 
where it is ſometimes tied to the Gall-Bladder, and by 
that tinged with yellow. F rom the Liver it runs a- croſs 
under the Bottom of the Stomach, where it is by very 
1 Membranes faſtned to the Spleen, and marches. 
over the left Kidney, where its Cavity is ſometimes very 
much ſtreightned, and deſcending ſo to the bottom of 
the Os Ileum, and from thence retutning to the upper part 
of the Os Sacrum, and there making the Figure of a. Cir, 
cumflex, it ends in the Reum. At the Entrance of the 
eum into this Gut is placed 4 Valve, formed out of the 
Production of the inward Coat of the Ileum, which, like 
the Finger of a Glove, when its Extremity is cut, off, 
hangs looſe in the Cavity of the Colon, by which means 
it ſtops the return of the Excrements, tho ſometimes,” as 
in Inverſions of the Periſtaltic Motion, it proves not ſuf- 
ficient for that Uſe. It has a great many Cellule, or, as 
it were, diſtinct Cavities, framed by a Coarctation of the 
Gut by two Ligaments, or Bundles of membranous fleſhy. 
Fibres, about half a Finger broad, each running on either: 
fide the Gut oppoſite to each other, the whole Length of 
it, and as it were girting it in at certain Diſtances, there- 
by rr it reſemble a Glaſs Incorporator, uſed in 
mixing Oil and Vinegar. The next and laſt of the In- 
teſtines is the ReFum, which reaches from the Os Sacrum ta 
the Anus, and is plain without Cells. It is faſt tied to the 
OM Sacrum and Coceygis, by means of the Peritoneum, and 
in Men to the Neck of the Bladder of Urine, in Women 
to the Vagina Uteri, to which it is ſtrongly connected by 
a membranous Subſtance. That Subffance of the Vagi- 
na and Inteſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one ano- 
ther. The Length of this Gut is ordinarily about a hand's 
Breadth and an half, and its Capacity about the Thick- 
neſs of three Fingers; its lower end, the Anus, is fur- 
niſhed with three Muſcles, viz. the Sphin#er Ani, and Le- 
vatores Aui; which ſee. | 3 
There are alſo in the Inteſtines, a great Number of 
Glands, which, in the Ixte/tina Tenuia, are gathered 
together in Heaps, as it were like Bunches if Grapes. 
In theſe Inteſtines they are very ſmall, and were it not 
for their Coacervations, ſcarce remarkable. But in 
the Inteſtina Craſſa they are much larger, not gather- 
ed like the others, but diſperſed ; and, tho' very nu- 
merous, come under the Denomination of Solitary Glands. 
Theſe Glands diſcharge a Liquor into the Inteftines, whe- 
ther ordinarily for any thing more than the Lubrication 
of the Inteſti es, and diluting their Contents, is not cer- 
tain 3 tho' thro' theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the 
Diſcharge to be made, which, either upon extraordinary 
Fluxes, or upon the Adminiſtration of Cathartics, ws 
have frequent Occaſion to obſerve. Theſe Inteſtines, in 
general, are furniſhed with Blood from the Meſenteric Ar- 
teries, which is returned by the Meſeraic Veins : But the 
Duodenum receives a Branch of an Artery from the Cæ- 
liac, which is called Duodena, to which anſwers a Vein, 
of the ſame Name, that likewiſe returns the Blood to the 
Porta; the Rectum receives others, which are called Hemor- 
rhoids ; the internal from the inferior Meſenteric, and the 
external from the Hypogaſtric, with Veins correlppading 
of the ſame Name, that alſo go to the Porta: Theſe Vel- 
ſels ſpread the Inteſtines with abundance of Ramifications, 
and are frequently diverſified in ſ>veral Subjects of the 
ſame Species; much leſs are they to be depended upon for 
an uniform Appearance in Animals of different kind. The, 
Nerves of the Inteſtines come ſome of them from thoſe of 
the Stomach, and ſome from the great Meſenteric Plexus, 
which diſtributes Branches to all the If 22 The re- 
maining Veſſels of the Inteſtines are the Lympheduts, 
and Venæ Lacteæ, which ſee. _ 1 „ 
INTRIGUE, an Aſſemblage of Events or Circum- 
ſtances occurring in an Affair, and perplexing the Perſons 
concerned in it. Tripaud tells us the word is properly un- 
derſtood of Chickens, that have their Feet intangled in 
Hair, and is derived from the Greek iy and gg. 
In this ſenſe Intrigue is uſed to ſignify the Nodus, or 
Plot of a Play or Romance, or that Point wherein the 
principal Characters are the moſt embaraſſed, through 
the Artifice and Oppoſition of certain Perſons, or the un- 
fortunate falling out of certain Accidents and Circumſtan- 
ces. In a Tragedy, Comedy, or Epic Poem, there are 
always two Deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the 
Hero of the Piece; the ſecond contains the Deſigns of all 
thoſe who oppoſe him. Theſe oppoſite Cauſes Peers op- 
Polite Efed. to wit; the Efforts of the Hero for the Exe- 
cution of his Deſign, and the Effotts of thoſe who thwart it. 
As thoſe Cauſes and Deſigns are the beginning of the Ac- 
tion, ſo thoſe Efforts are the middle, and form a Knot or 
Difficulty, which we call an lutrigue, that makes the greateſt 
part of the Poem; It laſts as long as the Mihd*ofthe Reader 
of Hearer is ſuſpended about the Event of thoſe” oppo- 
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Gte Efforts 3 the Solution or Cataſtrophe commences when 


the Knot begins to unravel,” and the Difficulties and 


Doubts begin to clear up. The  Intrizze of the Iliad: is 
twofold 3 the firſt comprehends the three Days fighting in 


Acbilles's Abſence, and conſiſts, on the one fide, in the Re- 


ſiſtance of Agamemnon. and the Greets, and on the other 
in the inexorable Temper of Achilles, The Death of Pa- 
troclus unravels this Intrigue, and makes the beginning of 


a ſecond. Achilles reſolves to be revenged, but Hefor 9 


ſes his Deſign, and this forms the ſecond Intrigue, which 
is the laſt Day's Battel. In the Eneid there are alſo two 
Intrignes 3 thè firſt is taken up in the Voyage and Landing 
of AÆneas in Italy, the ſecond in his Eſtabliſhment there. 
The Oppoſition he met with from Juno, in both thoſe Un- 


dertakings, forms the Intrigue. As to the Choice of the 
| Intrigue, and the Manner of unravelling it, tis certain 


they ought both to ſpring naturally from the Ground 
and Subject of the Poem. Baſſu gives us three Manners of 
forming the Intrigue of a Poem; the firſt is that already 
mentioned; the ſecond is taken from the Fable and the 


Defign of the Poet; in the third the Intrigue is ſo laid, as 
that the Solution follows from it of courſe. See Cata- 


ſero he. Tr 5 
INTRINSIC, a Term applied to the inner, real, ge- 
nuine Values, Properties, Oc. of any thing, in oppoſition 
to their extrinſic, apparent, or popular Values, Qc. 
INTRONATI, the Name of an Academy at Senna in 
Traly, The Members of this Academy contented them- 


and diſabled in the Service. At Paris is a College of the 
ſame kind, called les Invalides, which is accounted one of 


the fineſt Buildings in that City. 


INVECTED, in Heraldry, fignifies the juſt Reverſe. 
of Engrail d; which ſee. 1 


INVENTION, a Subtilty of Mind, or ſomewhat pecu- 


liar in a Man's Genius, which leads him to the Diſcovery of 

Invention, in Rhetoric, fignifies the finding out, and the 
Choice of Arguments which the Orator is to uſe for the 
proving of his Point, or the moving of his Hearers Paſſions. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal Part of Ora- 
tory. He wrote four Boeks de Inventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. This Invention of the Orators cannot, 
according to my Lord Bacon, be properly called Invention; 
to invent is to diſcover things not yet known, net to recol- 
lect thoſe that are; whereas the Uſe and Office of this 
Rhetorical Invention is only out of the Stock of Know- 


ledge laid up in the Mind, to ſelect ſuch Articles as make 


for the purpoſe. 'The ſame Author divides this Faculty of 
Invention into two Parts, the one topical, the other promp- 


tuary; the firſt points out the way in which we are to 


purſue the Argument, the latter only lays. up and diſpoſes 
things, for which we have frequent occaſion in the Mind. 

Invention, in Poetry, is underſtood of every thing, that 
the Poet adds to the Hiſtory of the Subject he has choſen, 
and of the Turn that he gives it. | 

Invention, in Painting, is the Choice which the Painter 
makes of the Ojects that are to enter the Compoſition of 
bis Piece. Du Pile obſerves, that Invention is different 
from Diſpoſition, and that tis thoſe. two things together 
that form Compoſition : For after having made a good 
Choice of Objects proper for the Subject, they may be ill- 
diſpoſed 3 and then tho' the Invention be never ſo good, 
the Diſpoſition or Ordonnance will be faulty, and the 
Piece will diſpleaſe. Of all the Parts of Painting, Inven- 
tion, doubtleſs is that which gives the Painter the faireſt 
Occafions of ſhewing his Genius, his Imagination, and 
good Senſe. M. Felibien | Yor the general Name Inver- 
tion to every thing that depends on the Genius of the 
Painter, as the Ordonnance, the Diſpoſition of the Sub- 
ject, and even the Subject itſelf, when it is new. But 
the Term Invention, taken in this Senſe, is no Term pe- 
culiar to Painting, but agrees alſo to other Arts. In ano- 
ther place M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes Invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the 
Mind of the Painter, and that which he borrows'from 
ſome other. The firſt. is, when he invents the gubject 
himſelf, and the ſecond when he borrows it from Hiſtory, 
Fable, Sc. but he always affixes the ſame Idea to I- 
vention. | | 
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Janſon d Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticen of In- 
ventions, wherein are ſhewn, in an Alphabetical Order. 
the Names of the Inventors, and the Time, Place, Sc. 
where they were made. Pancirollus has written a Trea- 
tiſe of old Inventions that are loſt, and new ones that have 
been made: Polydore Virgil has alſo publiſhed ſix Books of 
the Inventions of Things. | | 

INVENTORY, in Law, is a Catalogue or. R rtory 
orderly made of all a dead Man's Goods and Chattels, - 
prized by four or more credible Men, which every Exe. 
cutor or Adminiſtrator is obliged to exhibit to the Ordi- 
nary at ſuch time as he ſhall appoint. The Uſe of the 
Inventory is borrow'd from the Civil Law, for whereas b 
the Law of the antient Romans, the Heir was obliged: to 
anſwer all the Teſtator's Debts; by which means, Heri- 
tage ſometimes became rather prejudicial: than profit- 
able: To obviate this Inconvenience, Juſtinian l 
That if the Heir would firſt exhibit a true Inventory of all 
the Teſtator's Effects, he ſhould be no farther charged 
than to the Value of the Inventory. . 

Inventory, in Trade, is a Liſt or particular Valuation of 
Goods, Oe. ; 8 | 

INVERSE is underſtood of a manner of working the 
Rule of Three, or of Proportion, that ſeems. to be in- 
verted, or to go backwards. In the Rule of Three di- 
rect the firſt Term is to the ſecond, as the third is to the 
fourth; that is, if the ſecond be greater than the third, 
or leſs than the firſt, in any Proportion, the fourth is leſs. 
than the third in the ſame Proportion. But in the Inverſe. 


- Rule, the fourth Term is as much, greater than the third, 


as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. In the inderſe Rule, 
therefore, the Proportion is not, as the firſt is to the ſe- 


cond, ſo is the third to the fourth; but as the fourth is to 


the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. For inſtance, in 
the Direct Rule we ſay, If three Yards of Tapeſtry. coſt 
twenty Pound, how many will fix coſt ? The Anſwer is for- 
ty. In the 1:erſe Rule we ſay, If twenty Workmen make 
ten Yards in four Days, in how many Days will forty do 
it? The Anſwer is in two Days. 

INVERSE PROPORTION. See Proportion. | 

INVERSION, an Action, by which any thing is in- 
verted, or turned backwards. Problems in Geometry and 
Arithmetic are often proved by Inverſion, or making a con- 
trary Rule or Demonſtration. 

INVERSION, in Grammar, is where the Words of a 
Phrafe are. ranged in a manner, not fo natural as they. 
might be; for inſtance, Of all Vices the moſt abomina- 
ble, and that which leaſt becomes a Man, is Impurity. 
Here's an Inverſion ; the natural Order is this, The moſt 
abominable of all Vices, and that which leaſt becomes a 
Man, is Impurity. An Inverſion is not always diſagreea- 
bil, but ſometimes has a good Effect, and is uſed with 

eſign. Ro: | | | 

INVEST ſignifies to confer on any one the Title of 
a Fee, Dignity or Office, or to ratify and confirm what 
has been obtained elſewhere. 'The Emperor pretends to 
a Right of inveſting feveral Princes both in Germany and 
Ttaly. There was formerly a particular Ceremony for 
the inveſting of Biſhops. | | 
Inveſt, in the military Art, fignifies the opening of the 
Siege of a Place, and the incamping an Army round it to 
block up all its Avenues, and to prevent all Ingreſs and 
Egreſs. Tis the Cavalry that always begin to inveſt a 
Place. The word comes from the Latin in and veſtire, to 
clothe. | | 

Inveſt, in Law, ſignifies to put in poſſeſſion. A Te- 
nant 1 inveſted by giving him a Ver pſd Rod into his 
Hands, and adminiſtring an Oath, which is call'd Inveſting. 
Others define it thus, Inveſtire eft in ſuum Jus aliquem intro- 
ducere, to give Livery of Seifinor Poſſeſſion. See Inveſtiture. 
_ INVESTIGATION properly fignifies the ſearching or 
finding any thing out by the Tracks or Prints of the Feet. 
Hence the Mathematicians and Schoolmen, &. came to 
ufe the Term in their reſpective Reſearches. Inveſtigation 
of a Theme is the Art, Method, or Manner of finding the 
Themes in Verbs, that is, the primitive Tenſe, Mode, 
and Perſon of any Verb, far removed from its. Source. 
To underſtand a Greek Author, tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to be well 7 with the Method of inveſti- 
gating a Theme. is Theme, in the Greek Tongue, is 
the preſent Tenſe of the Indicative Mood. Clenard was 
the firſt who introduced this Term into Grammar; be 
gives the Title Inveſtigatio Thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any Perſon or Tenſe 
of a Verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive 


Diction, or of finding its Indicative. 


INVESTITURE is uſed both for the Right of inveſting 
any one, and the Act of inveſting him. This conſiſts in 
receiving the Faith and Homage, by which the Vaſlal 
becomes ſeized and poſſeſſed of a Fee by his Lord. I- 
veſtiture was antiently performed by a Form of Words, af: 


terwards by the Delivery of ſuch things as had the neareſt 


Reſem- 
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| livery. of a Turf, and to ſhew the Trees were 
be at the ſame. time, 4 Bough was cut, and deli- 
yered along with it. But in After- times the * by 
which Inv2#itures. were made, were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved, 
Many were inveſted by the Delivery of a Staff, a Glove, a 
Knife, a Piece of a Cloak, of a Strap, and a Girdle, by 
ricking the Thumb, by giving the Keys, a Spit, a Blow, 
1 Rang a Turf, a Bough, a Straw, Oc. The Invęſtiture 
of a Kingdom, or Lordſhip, was performed by a Stan- 
dard, ® Banner, a Cap, a Sword, a Bow, Arrows, Spurs, 
Se. The Symbols were ſometimes preſerved in the Re- 
ofitories. of the Houſes, and were annexed to the Titles. 
Inveſtiture was alſo. uſed with or — to ſpiritual Be- 
nefices. This was F performed by delivering 
the Crofier and Paſtoral Ring, The Kings of England 
and France, the Emperors of. Germany, &c. had formerly 
this Right: ſo that on the Death of a Prelate, his Clergy 
ſent the Croſier, &c. to their e to be uſed at 
the Ceremony of inveſting. his Succeflor. The firſt who 
diſputed this Privilege with them, was Gregory VI. 1 
ry VII. did it to ſome purpoſe 3 he excommunicated the 
Laperor Henry IV. and forbad all Eccleſiaſtics, under 
ain of Excommunication, to receive the Inveſtiture at the 
bande of Secular Princes. Paſchal II. however, was ob- 
liged to confirm Henry V. in the Right of giving Inveſti- 
zures.3: but repenting what he had done, he excommuni- 
| cated him, and reduced bim to a Neceſſity of M 
ſolution. At length that Emperor was obliged, by Pope 
Gelaſus IT. ſolemnly to renounce all Inveffitures and Elec- 
tions. ly antient Authors we meet with eighty different 
s of Invefliture. : „ 
iN VOCATION, an Action by which we adore God, 
and call on him for his Aſtſtance. The Romaniſts alſo prac- 
tiſe Invocation of Saints, begging them to intercede with God 
in their behalf. This is one of the grand Articles of 
Diſpute between the Romaniſts and the Reformed, 


Reſemblance 7275 was transferred. Thus Land paſſed 


Invocation, in Poetry, is an Addreſs which the Poet 


makes at the beginning of his Work, wherein he calls for 
the Aſſiſtance 1 — God, particularly of his Muſe, or 
the Dininity of Poetry, This part is abſolutely neceſſary. 
in an Epic Poem, in regard the Poet relates things which 


he could not be . ſuppoſed to know, unleſs ſome Deity in- 


ſpired him. Beſides, this ſerves his Readers as an Ex- 
ample of Piety and Devotion, which is the Foundation of 
his whole Work. To theſe. it may be added, that the 
Gods themſelves are to have a part in the Action, and 'tis 
not decent he ſhould ſer them to work, without firſt ask- 
ing them leave. Indeed in the Courſe of an Epic Poem, 
there are uſually ſeveral Iuvocations, particularly where 
any thing extraordinary or miraculous comes to be re- 
lated : as when Virgil deſcribes the Metamorphofis of 
ZEneas's Fleet into Sea-Nymphs ; but the firſt Invocation is 
always the moſt: confiderable. : 
In the Invocation, Boſſu confiders two things; the firſt is 


dreſſes his Requeſt. As to the firſt, Homer has joined 

the Invocation {o cloſely to the Propoſition, that he ſeems 

to invoke his Muſe for the whole Work. Virgil, on the 

— only requeſts his Muſe to furniſh him with a 
of hi 


pan s Subject, and even mentions what particular De 
art it is he deſires. After propoſing his Matter in all its 


Extent, he begs the Muſe to acquaint him with the Cauſe 
of it. As to the Deity invoked, the ſame Author ob- 
erves, that it muſt always be, either the Divinity that 
preſides over Poetry in general, or that which preſides 
over the particular Subject of this Work. Ovid's Inpoca- 
tion, in his Metamor boſer, is of this latter kind, and ſo is 
that of Lucretius, thoſe of Homer and Virgil are of the for- 
mer kind ; they only invoke the Muſes, and thus they 
Giſtinguiſh between the Divinities who preſide over Poe- 
try, and thoſe who preſide over the Actions of the Poem, 
and who have Parts in it. By the way, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the Deities invoked- are not looked on, even 
by the Poets them elves, as Divine Perſonages, whence 
they ae any real Aſſiſtance. Under the Name of 
Muſe, they wiſh for the Genius of Poetry, and for all the 
Conditions Circumſtances neceſſary for the Execution 
of their Deſign. Theſe are mere Allegories, or Manners 
of expreſſing themſelves tically 3 juſt as when they 
make Gods of Sleep, of Reſt Fame, and other natural 
and moral Things.” Thus the Muſes come to be of all Apes, 
antries, and Religions; there are Pagan, Cbriſian, 

cer, Latin, and Engliſe Muſes, | 
INVOLUTION, a Term in Algebra fignifying the 
gang of any Quantity from its Root to any Height aſ- 
Su. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a + b were to be —— 
hy raiſed to its ſecond Power; we ſay, involve ab; that 
bbs By it into itſelf, and it will produce 4 a + 2 4 
or if b of the ſame Quantity. And if it be #volved again, 
that Square be multiplied by the Root, the Cabe or 
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third Power will be produced, vlg. 442-P.3aal-Tglöe- ll. 4333 
See Evolution, | | : 45 r 
IN VOICE: A particular Account of Commodities, 


Cuſtom, Provifion, Charges, Oc. ſent by a Merchant to 
his Factor or Correſpondent in another Country. HO. 
JOACHIMITES: The Name of a Sect the Fol- 


lowers of Joachim, Abbot of Flora in Calabria, who was 


eſteemed a Prophet while-he lived; and left, at his Death; 


ſeveral Books of Prophecies, beſides other Works. In 
1215, he and his Works were condemn'd together by the 
Council of the Lateran, and by the Council of Arles in 1260. 
It ſeems they were particularly fond of certain Ternaries. 
The Father, ſaid they, operated from the Beginning till 
the Coming of the Son ; the Son from that time to theirs, 
vis, the Year 1260. and the Holy Spirit then took it up, and 
was to operate in his turn. 'They divided every thing that 
related to Men, Time, Doctrine, and Manner of Living; 


into three Claſſes or States, according to the three Perſons | 


in the Trinity; every one of which States either had al- 
ready, or was hereafter to ſucceed in its turn: and hence 
they call'd their Divifions Ternaries. The firſt Ternary 
was that of Men. This comprehended three States or 
Orders of Men; the firſt State was that of married Peo- 
ple, which had laſted, — to them, the whole Pe- 
riod of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Teſta- 
ment: The ſecond was that of Clerks, which laſted during 
the time of the Son : The thifd was that of Monks, 
wherein was to be an uncommon Effuſion of Grace, by 


e the wy —_— The ſecond Throary was that of Doc- 
ic 


trine, which they divided alſo into three: The Old Teſta- 
ment, which they attributed to the Father; the New, 


which they attributed to the Son 5 and the Everlaſting 


Goſpel, which they attributed to the Holy Spirit. In the 
Ternary of Time, they gave all the Time elapſed from 
the Beginning of the World till the Coming of Chriſt, to 
the Father; in which Time, ſaid they, the Spirit of the 
Law of Moſes prevailed. They gave to the Son the 1250 


Years from Jeſus Chriſt to their Time; during which, the 


Spirit of Grace prevailed. Laftly, the third, which was 
to come, and which they call'd the Time of the greateſt 
Grace, was for the Holy Spirit. Another Ternary con- 
ſiſted in the Manner of Living. In the firſt Time, under 
the Father, Men lived according to the Fleſh ; in the ſe- 
cond, under the Reign of the Son, Men lived according 
to the Fleſh and the Spiritz in the third, which was to 
laſt to the end of the World, they were to live according 
to the Spirit. The Jdachimites maintain'd, That in the 
laſt Times all Sacraments and Signs were to ceaſe ; and 
the Truth was to appear openly, and without any Veil. 
 JOBBER, a Perſon who undertakes Jobbe, or ſmall 
Pieces of Work. In ſome Statutes it is uſed for a Perſon 
who buys and ſells Cattel for others. 
JOGHT'S : The Name of a Sect of Hea 


in the Eaſt- Indies. They never marry, nor hold any thing 


range Severities. They are ſubject to a General, who 
ſends them from one Country to another to preach. They 
are Ronny a kind of penitent Pilgrims, and are ſy po- 
ſed to be a Branch of the antient Gymnoſophiſts, They 
frequent principally ſuch Places as are conſecrated by the 
evotion of the People; and pretend to live ſeveral Days 
together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
thro a Courſe of Diſcipline for a certain Time, they ook 
on themſelves as _—— and privileged to do any 
thing: upon which the 
and run into all manner of Debauchery. 

OINING OF ISSUE. : See Ie. 

OINT, the Juncture, Articulation, or Aſſemblage of 
two or more things. Joint, in Architecture, is the Sepa- 
ration between the Stones, which is fill'd with Mortar, 
Plaiſter, or Cement. In Carpentery, c. Joint ſignifies, 
the ſeveral Manners of afſembling or fitting Pieces of 
Wood together: Thus we ſay, 4 Dove: tail Joint, &c. 
_JOINT-RULE. See Carpenters Joint-Rule. 

JOINT-TENANTS, in Law, are thoſe who come to; 
and hold Lands and Tenements by one Title, pro Indiviſo, 
or without Partition. Theſe are diſtinguiſh'd tom fole or 
ſeveral Tenants, from Parceners and from Tenants in 
Common: Antiently they [were call'd Participes, and not 
Heredes. They mutt jointly plead, and Jointly be im- 
pleaded by others; which is common to them and Co- 
parceners. But Joint-Tenants have a ſole Quality of Sur- 
vivorſhip, which Coparceners have not. So that if there 
be two or three Joint. Tenants, and one bath Iſſue, and 
dies; then he, or thoſe Joirt-Tenants that ſurvive, ſhall 


< 


have the whole by Survivorſhip. 


JOINTURE, is a Covenant-wheteby the Husband, or 


ſome other Friend in his behalf, maketh over to his Wife, 


on condition of Marriage, certain Lands and Tenements 
for Term of Life; or otherwiſe. : 


r Jools TS, in Architecture, are thoſe Pieces of Timber 


framed into the Girders and Summers, on which the 
= e Boards 


then Religious 


| in private Property; but live on Alms, and practiſe 
what the Poet requeſts, the ſecond to what Deity he ad- ft P 


„ give a Looſe to their Paſſions, 
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ſpam, )) Years after the taking of Troy. 


Boards of the Floors are laid: They are from fix to eight 
Inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom to lie at a greater di- 
ſtance from each other than ten Inches, never than twelve; 
nor ought they ever to be longer than ten Foot, or to lie 
leſs into the Wall than eight Inches. Sometimes the 
Carpenters furr their Joiſts, as they call it, that is, lay 
two Rows of Joi/ts one over the other. | | 

J JONCTURE, or JOINTURE : The fame with 

oint. | 5 

IONIC, in Architecture, is the Name of one of the 
fire Orders. The firſt Idea of it was given by the People 
of Ionia; who, according to Vitruvius, form'd it on the 
Model of a young Woman, dreſs'd in her Hair, and of an 


eaſy elegant Shape: whereas the Doric had been form'd 


on the Model of a ſtrong, robuſt Man. The Ionic Column 
is the third in order; and is diſtinguiſh'd from the Compo- 
fite, in that it has none of the Leaves of Acanthus in its 
Capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric and Corinthian, 


by the Volutes, or Rams-Horns, which adorn its Capital: 


and from the Tuſcan and Doric, too, by the Channels or 
Flutings in its Shaft. Theſe Flutings are in number 24. 
They are not always concave from the top of the Shaft 
to the bottom; but for that third of it next the Baſe, are 
fill'd up with a kind of Rods or Canes, by the French 
call'd Batons: and in the other two thirds, ate left hollow, 
or ſtriated, in imitation of the Folds or Plarts of a Gar- 
ment. This Column is a Medium between the Maſfive 
and the Delicate Orders, the Simple and the Rich. Its 
Height is 18 Modules, or 9 Diameters of the Column ta- 
ken at the bottom. When it was firſt. invented, its 
Height was but 16 Modules; but the Antients, to render 
it fill more beautiful than the Doric, augmented its 
Height, by adding a Baſe: to it, which was unknown in the 
Doric, M. Je Clere makes its Entablement 4 Modules and 
10 Minutes, and its Pedeſtal 6 entire Modules: fo that 
the whole Order makes 28 Modules 10 Minutes. Tis 
ſaid, the Temple of Diana at Epbeſus, the moſt celebra- 


ted Edifice of all Antiquity, was of this Order. At pre- 


ſent it is properly uſed in Churches and Religious Houſes, 
in Courts of Juſtice, and other Places of Tranquillity and 
Devotion. This Order has one advantage above any of 
the reſt, and it conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind- 

arts of its Capital are different from its Sides. But this 
is attended with an Inconvenience, when the Qrdonnancs 
is to turn from the Front of the Building to the Side: To 
obviate which, the Capital. may be made Angular, as is 
done in the Temple of Fortuna Virilis. Scamozz;, and ſome 
other modern Architects, have introduced the upper part 
of the Compoſite Capital in lieu of the Ionic; imitating 
that of the Temple of Concord, whoſe four Sides are alike : 
to render it more beautiful, the Volute may be made a 
little oval and inclining. See Order and Volute. | | 

Ionic Dialef, in Grammar, is a manner of Speaking pe- 
culiar to the People of Ionia. At firſt it was the fame 
with the antient Attic, but paſſing into Aſia, did not arrive 
at that Delicacy and Perfektion to which the Athenians at- 


tain'd. Inſtead of that, it rather degenerated, in Aſia Mi- 


nor; heing corrupted with the Admiſſion of foreign I- 
dioms. In this Diale# it was that Herodotus and Hippocrates 
wrote. | | 

Tonic Tranſmigration was heretofore a very celebrated 
Epocha. It took its Riſe from the Retreat of the Athe- 


ian Colonies, who, upon the Death of Codrus, put them- 


ſelves under the Command of his Son Neleus, and eſta- 
bliſh'd the twelve Cities of Ionia in Aſia. Theſe Colo- 
nies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eitabliſh'd 50 Years 
after the Return of the Heraclide ; and, according td Mar- 

Ionic Set, was the firſt of the antient SeFs of Philoſo- 
phy; the others were the Italic and Eleatic. The Foun- 


der of this Se# was Thales, who being a Native of Miletus 


in Jonia, occaſion'd his Followers to aſſume the Appella- 
tion of Ionic. Twas the diſtinguiſhing Tenet of this SeF, 
That Water was the Principle of all Natural Things. 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firſt 
Olympic Ode. | ; . 
JOURNAL, a Day Book, Regiſter, or Account of 
what paſſes daily. e 
In Merchants Accounts, the Journal is a Book into 
which every particular Article is poſted out of the Waſte- 
Book, and made Debtor: This is to be very clearly ex- 
preſs d, and fairly engroſs dq. | 3 | 
Journal, in Sea-Affairs, is a Regiſter kept by the Pi- 
lots; wherein particular notice is taken of every thing 


that happens to the Ship from Day to Day, and from 


Hour to Hour, with regard to the Winds, the Rhumbs, 
the Rake, Soundings, Oc. in order to enable them to ad- 


Juit the ir Reckoning, and determine the Place where 


they are. | 3 | 
Journal is now become a common Name for many of 
our News-Papers, which detail the daily Tranſactions of 


Europe. It is alſo uſed for the Title of ſeveral Books 


: 
— 
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which come out at ſtated Times, and give Abſtracts, Ac. 
counts, Sc. of the ſeveral new Books that are N 
and the ſeveral new Improvements daily made in Arts 
and Sciences. The firſt Journal of this kind was the Jour- 
nal des Sgavans, printed at Paris. The Deſign was ſet on 
foot for the Eaſe of ſuch as are too buſy or too lazy to read 
the entire Books themſelves. It ſeems an excellent way 
of ſatisfying a Man's Curiofity, and of* becoming learned 
upon eaſy Terms: And fo uſeful is is found, that it has 
been executed in moſt other Countries, tho under a great 
Variety of Titles. Of this kind are the Philoſophical 
Tranſafions of London; the Ada Erudiorum of Leipſic; the 
Republique des Lettres; the Bibliotheque Univerſelle & Choiſie 
of M. Je Clerc; the Memoirs of Treeves, &c. In 1692, 
Juncſter printed in Latin, An Hiſtorical Treatiſe of the Jour- 
nals of the Learned, publiſh'd in the ſeveral Parts of 
Europe; and Wolfius, Burchardus, Gottelfius, and Srivius, 
have done ſomething of the fame kind. The Memoir; 
of the Academy of Sciences; thofe of the Academy des Belles 
Lettres; The Miſcellanea Nature Curioſorum, which ended 
in 1706; The Experiments of the Academy del Cimento: 
The Acta Philo-Exoticorum Nature & Artis, which appear d 
from March 1686 to April 1687, and which are a Hiſtory 
of the Academy of Breſſe 3 and the Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, 
or Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, are not properly 
Journals, tho they are frequently rank'd in the Number, 

Juncker and Wolfius give the Honour of the firſt Inven- 
tion of Journals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, is 


not altogether the ſame with our Journals; nor was his 


Deſign the ſame. It conſiſts of Abridgments and Ex- 
—_ of Books that he had read during his Embaſſy in 
Perſia. 3k 

M. Salo firſt began the Journal des Sgavans at Paris in 
1665, under the Name of the Sieur Hedouville ; but his 
Death ſoon after interrupted the Work. Upon this the 
Abbot Gallois took it up, and he in the Year 1674. gave 
way to the Abbot de la Roque, who continued it nine 
Years, and was ſucceeded by M. Couſin, who carried it on 
till the Year 1702, when the Abbot Bignon inſtituted 2 
new Society, and committed the Care of continuing the 
Journal to them. It was now improved, and publifhed 
under a new Form. This e is ſtill continued, and 
M. de Voyer has the Inſpection of the Journal; which is 
no longer the Work of any ſingle Author, but of a great 
Number. The other French Journals are the Memoirs 
and Conferences on Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis, du- 
ring the Years 073: 1673, and 1674. New Diſcoveries in 
all the Parts of Phyſic by M. de Blegny. The Journal of 
Fhyſic, begun in 1684, and ſome oehiers diſcontinued al- 
moſt as ſoon as begun. The Nouvelles de Ia Republique des 
Lettres, News from the Republic of Lettres, were begun 
by M. Bayle in 1684, and carried on by him till the Year 
1687, when M. Bayle being diſabled by Sickneſs, his 
Friends M. Bernard and M. de la Roque took em up, and 
continued 'em till 1699. After an Interruption of nine 
Years, M. Bernard reſumed the Work, and continued it to 
the Year 1710. The Hifory of the Works of the Learned, 
by M. Baſnage, was begun in 1686, and ended in 1710. 
The Univerſal Hiftorical Diftionary, by M. le Clerc, was 
continued to the Year 1693, and contained twenty five 


Volumes. The Bibliotheque Choifie, of the ſame Author, be- 


gan in 1703. The Memoirs for a Hiftory of Sciences and 
Arts, uſually called Memoires de Trevoux, from the Place 
where they are publiſhed, began in 1701. The Eſſays of 

Literature reached but to a twelfth Volume in 1702, 17053, 
and 1704 3 theſe only take notice of antient Authors. The 
Journal Litteraire, by Father Hugo, begun and ended in 
1725. At Hambourgh they have made two Attempts for 
a French Journal, but the Deſign failed: an Epbemeris Sa- 
vans has alſo been undertaken, but that ſoon difappeared. 
A Journal des Sgavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694, 


and was dropt the Year following. That of M. Chauvin 


begun at Berlin in 1696, held out three Years; and an 
Eſſay of the ſame kind was made at Gena. To theſe 
may be added, the Journal Litteraire, begun at the Hague 
in 1713, and that of Verdun, and the Hiſtoire Litteraire de 
la Grande Bretagne, by M. de la Roche, whereof there have 


already been four Volumes, and which is confined to Eng- 


lib Books alone. | 
The Engliſh Journals of this kind are the Hiſtory of th? 
Works of the Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenſura 
Temporum in 1708. About the ſame time there appearec 
two new ones; the one under the Title of Memoirs of Li- 
terature, containing little elſe but an Engliſþ Tranſlation 
of ſome Articles in the foreign Journals, by M. de la Roche; 
the other a Collection of thoſe Tracts, entitled Bibliotheca 


Curioſa, or a Miſcellany, 


The Italian Journals are that of Abbot Nazar, which 


laſted from 1568 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That 

of Venice began in 1671, and ended at the fame time 

with the other; the Authors were Peter Moretti and Francis 

Miletti, The Journal of Parma, by Roberti and Father ot | 
| f chm, 
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IN 


Zeno, Secretary to that Society; begun another Jour- | 
n the Auſpice of the ( rand Duke; it Rays of the Sun in a watry:Cloud; The word is derived, 
is printed at Venice, and ſeveral N Perſons. of Diſtinction from the Greek cigegu, to ſpeak, to tell; as being 4 Meteot 
have a hand in it. The Feſti Eruditi della Bibliotheca Volan- that is ſuppoſed to foretel Rain See Rain- ow. 
. 5 . Iris ſignifies alſo that fibrous Circle next the Pupil of the 


| lt may be ſoften'd by heating ir often in the Fire, ham. 
There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the mering it, and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is harden'd 
Title of Boocks alvan Europe; it was begun at Retterdam by extinguiſhing. it in Water. It may be render'd white, 
in 1692, by Peter Rabbus, and gia No. from 1702 to by cooling it in Sal Armoniac and Quick-lime: The 
1708, by Meſſieurs Sewel and Gavern ; the other is by a Rrongeſt Temper of Iron is ſaid to be that, which it takes 
Phyfician, called Ruiter, who began in 1719. in the Juice of ſtrain d Worms. A red hot Iron applied 
The German Journals of beſt Note are the Monatlichen Un- to a Roll of Sulphur, diſſolves and finks into a fine 
terredungen, which held from 1689, to 1698. The Bibliotheca Duſt. Iron has a great Conformity with Copper, and they 
Curioſa, begun in 1704, and ended in 1509, both by M. Ten- are not eafily ſeparated when ſolder'd together; whence 
gel. The Journal of Hannover, begun in 1700, and con- ariſes that uncommon Friendſhip which the Poets feign 
tinued for: two Years by M. Eccard, under the Direction of between Mars and Venus. It has a great Conformity, too, 
M. Leibnits, and was afterwards carried on by others. with the Loadſtone. Robault ſays, it is itſelf an imperfect 
The Theological. Journal, publiſhed by M. Læfcber, under Loadſtone, and that if it be a long time expoſed in a 
the Title of Altes and Neues, that is, Old and New. A certain Situation, it becomes a real Load ſtone; and men- 
third at Leipſic and Francforr, the Authors Meſſieurs Wol- tions the Iron in the Steeple of Notre Dame at Chartres as 
zerck, Krauſe, and Groſchaffins and a fourth at Hall, by an Inſtance. | 
M. Turk. | 
JOURNEY-MAN, from the French Journée, Day or very different from one other. As, 1. Englfo, which is 
Days-Work, antiently fignified a Perſon who wrought coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for Fire-Bars and Tuch Uſes. 
1 another by the Day; tho now by the Statute it ex- 2. 8 which, of all others, is the beſt uſed in Eng- 
tends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with another /and: It is a fine tough ſort, will beſt endure the Ham- 
in their Occupation or Trade by the Lear. mer, and is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects the beſt to 
OI. See Pleaſure and Pain. e work upon. 3. er which would be as good as the 
| JOTNDER, in Law, is the coupling or joining of two Swediſh, were it not ſubject to red-ſcar, that is, to crack 
Perſons in one Action or Suit againſt another. betwixt hot and cold. 4. German Iron. This kind goes 
JOYNERY, the Arr of working in Wood, and of fit- by the Name of Dort Square, becauſe it is brought hither 
ting or aſſembling various Parts or Members of it toge- from thence, and is wrought into Bars of three quarters 
ther: The French call it Menuiſerie, from Minutaria, ſmall of an Inch ſquare. This is a coarſe Iron, and only fit for 
Work, by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from Carpentry, which ordinary Uſes. There is another ſort uſed for making of 
is converſant in the larger and leſs curious Works. Wire, which is the. ſofteſt and tougheſt of all. This is 
IPECACUANHA, a little Root, about the Thickneſs not peculiar. to any Country, but is indifferently made 
of a moderate Quill, brought hither from ſeveral Places wherever Iron is made, tho of the worſt ſort; for *tis the 
in the Meſt- Indies. There are three kinds of it, vis. a firſt Iron that runs from the Mine-Stone, when 'tis melt- 5 
brown, a grey, and a white one; the firſt is moſt eſteem- ing, and is reſerved purely for the making of Wire. 1 
ed in Phyſic 3 it is firm, twiſted, difficult to break, Generally ſpeaking, the: beſt Iron is the ſofteſt and | 
of a ſharp bitter Taſte, and grows in brazil in the Gold- tougheſt, and that which, when it breaks, is of an even 
Mines. The Root of the grey Ipecacuanba, in its Virtue greyiſh Colour, without any of thoſe glittering Specks, or a 
and Colour, is inferior to the former; it grows at the feet any Flaws or Diviſions like thoſe ſeen in broken Antimony. — 
of Mountains, and in Meadows, and other moiſt Places. To give Iron a blue Colour, with a Grind- ſtone rub off | 4 
The Sariards call it Bexugilo. The white Ipecacuanba the black Scurf, then hear it in the Fire, and as it grows 1 
differs from both the others, not only in Cölour, but in hot it will change Colour by degrees; become ſirſt of a 4 
Figure too, not being twiſted or rugged like them, but ra- gold Colour, and then of a beautiful blue. Sometimes 
ther reſembling the Root of white Dittany. The Ipeca- the Workmen rub a Mixture of Indigo and Salad-Oil 
cuanba is purgative and aſtringent, it is alſo a gentle Vo- on it, while 'tis heating, and let it cool of itſelf. . 
mitive, and is found one of the beſt and ſureſt Remedies Square and flat Bars of Iron are ſometimes twiſted, for 
hitherto diſcovered for a Dyſentery. Ornament; and the manner of doing it is 285 After 
IRASCIBLE, a Term in the old Philoſophy, applied the Bar is ſquare or flat forged, they give it a flame Heat, 
to an Appetite, or a Part of the Soul where Anger, and or if the Work be ſmall, but a blood-red Heat; and then 
the other Paſſions that animate us againſt things difficult or *tis eaſy to twiſt it about as much or as little as they [ 
odious, reſide. Of the eleven kinds of Paſſions attributed pleaſe, with the Tongs, Vice, or the like. 3 1 
to the Soul, the Philoſophers aſcribe five to the Iraſcible The ſeveral Heats which Smiths give their Ton in | F 
Appetite 3 to wit, Wrath, Boldneſs, Fear, Hope, and working, are, 1. A ſparkling or welding Heat, which is | | 
eſpair ; the fix others are charged on the concupiſcible uſed when they double up their Iron, or weld two Pieces 
Appetite, viz. Pleaſure, Pain, Defire, Averſion, Love, and of Iron together, end to end. 2. A flame or white Heat, 
atred. Plato divided the Soul into three Parts, the rea- which is uſed when the Iron has not its Form and Size, 
ſonable, iraſcible, and concupiſcible Parts. The two laſt, but muſt be forged into both. 3. A blood-red Heat, 
according to that Philoſopher, are the corporeal and mor- which is uſed when the Iron has already its Form and Size, 
tal Parts of the Soul, which give riſe to our Paſſions. but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and fit it for the 
Plato fixes the Seat of the Iraſcible Appetite in the Heart, File. If the Iron be made too hot, it will red-ſear, i. e. 
of the Concupiſcible in the Liver, as the two Sources of break or crackle under the Hammer while tis working, 
Blood and Spirits, which alone affect the Mind. between hot and cold. For the Manner of making and 
IRENARCHA, the Name of a military Officer in the preparing Iron, ſee Iren- Mori. To make Iron into Steel, f 
Greeſ Empire; his Buſineſs was to provide for the Peace, fee Steel. 3 3 1 i 
Security, and Tranquillity of the Provinces. In Juſtinians TRON-MOULDS are certain yellow Lumps of Earth þ 
e tis mentioned, that the Irenrarche are ſent into the, or Stone, found in Chalk-pits, about the Chiltern in Ox- 
rovinces to maintain the public Peace, by puniſhing _ fordſbire, which are really a kind of indigeſted Iron Ore. 
rimes, and putting the Laws in execution. Behdes this, IRON-ORES, and Ironu-Works : Of theſe we have a great 


There are ſeveral kinds of Iron, that have Properties 


1 


mere was another Irenarcha in the Cities, to whom be 
onged the preſerving of Peace, and quelling Sedition a- 
* the Citizens. This Officer was ſometimes called 
PA ettus Urbis, The Emperors Theodoſius and Honorius 
luppreſſed the Office of the Ireyarche, on account of their 


3 A — D — • ³üͤ 


number in molt parts of England, but thoſe in the Foreſt 
of Dean in Glocejterſhire are in the moſt repute. The Ore 
is there found in great abundance, differing much in Co- 


lour, Weight and Goodneſs. The beſt, call'd Brufs Ore, 


is of a blueiſn Colour, very ponderous, and full of little 
L r ; ſhining 
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mining Specks, like Grains of Silver 3 this affords the. IRREGULAR COLUMN; in Architecture; is fuch's 


greateſt Quantity of Iron, but being melted alone, pro- 


duceth a Metal very ſhort and brittle, and therefore not 


ſo fit for common Uſe. For the remedying whereof, the 


Workmen make uſe of another ſott of Material, termed 


Cinder, which is nothing but the Refuſe of the Ore, af- 


ter the Metal has been extracted; and which being 


mingled with the other, in a due Quantity, gives it the 
excellent Temper of Toughneſs, that cauſeth this Iron to 


be preferred before any other brought from foreign Parts. 
After they have provided their Ore, their firſt Work is to 


calcine it, which is done in Kilns, much after the faſhion 


of our ordinary Lime Kilns: theſe they fill up to the top 


with Coal and Ore, ſtratum ſuper. ſtratum 3 that is, one 


Layer upon another : and- fo 29 Fire to the bottom, 


they let it burn till the Coal be waſted, and then renew 


the Kilns with freſh Ore and Coal in the fame manner as 
before. This is done without Fufion of the Metal, and 
ſerves to conſume the more droſſy part of the Ore, and 
to make it malleable, ſupplying the beating, and waſh- 
ing, that are uſed in other Metals. From hence they 


earry it to their Furnaces, which are built of Brick or 
Stone, about twenty- four Foot ſquare on the outſide, and 
near thirty Foot in Height within, not above eight or ten 


Foot over where it is wideſt, which is about the middle; 


the top and bottom having a narrow Compaſs, much like 


the Shape of an Egg. Behind the Furnace are fixed 


— 


two huge Pair of Bellows, the Noſes of which meet at a 
little hole near the bottom; theſe are compreſs'd toge- 
ther by certain Buttons, placed on the Axis of a very large 
Wheel, which is turned about by Water, in the manner 
of an Overſhot-Mill. As ſoon as theſe Buttons are ſlid 
off, the Bellows are raiſed again by the Counterpoiſe of 
Weights, whereby they are made to play alternately, the 
one going its Blaſt the time the other is riſing. At firſt 
they fill thefe Furnaces with Ore and Cinder, intermix'd 
with Fuel, which in theſe Works is always of Charcoa], 
Jaying them hollow at the bottom, that they may more 
eaſily take fire; but after they are once kindled, the Ma- 
terials run together into a hard Cake or Lump, which is 
ſuſtained by the faſhion of the Furnace: and through this 
the Metal, as it meets, trickles down into the Receivers 
ſet at the bottom, where there is a Paſſage open, by 
which the Men take away the Scum and Droſs, and let 


dut the Metal, as they fee occaſion. Before the Mouth 


of the Furnace lies a great Bed of Sand, where they make 
Furrows of the Shape into which they would have their 


Iron caſt. As ſoon as the Receivers are full, they let in 


the Metal, which is made fo very fluid by the Violence 
of the Fire, that it not only runs to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, but ſtands afterwards boiling for a good while. 


When the Furnaces are once at work, they keep them 


conſtantly employ'd for many Months together, never ſuf. 


fering the Fire to ſhcken Night or Day, but {till ſupply- 


ing the waſting of the Fuel, and other Materials, with 
freſh; poured in at the 2 Charcoal is uſed altogether 
in this Work, for Sea-Coal will not do. From theſe Fur- 
naces the Workmen bring their Sows and Pigs of Iron, as 


they call them, to their Forges, where it is wrought into 


Bars. SO 
 IRON-SICK : A Ship or Boat is ſaid to be Iron: ſich, 
when her Spikes are ſo eaten with Ruſt, or Nails, and 
fo worn away, that they make' Hollows in. the Planks, 
whereby the Ship leaks. ls | 
IRONY, isa Figure in Speech, wherein we plainly in- 
tend fomething very different from what our Words ex- 
preſs; as when we feem to praiſe a Perſon at a time when 
we evidently railly and diſcommend him. Hence Quini- 


Jian calls it Diverſiloquium, Diſfimularion, and Ilhſion, Thus 


we ſay, Jobn's a very honeſt Fellow; meaning, he's a rank 
Knave. The Irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the Tone of 
the Speaker than in the Words. It is derived from the 
Greek, «govern, Diſfimulation. 


IRRADIATION, fignifies an Emanation or ſhooting out 


of ſubtile Effluvia from one Body to another. See Quality. 


IRRATIONAL NUMBERS, are the fame as Surd 
Numbers; which ſee. 

Irrational Quantities : See Rational Quantities. 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the com- 
mon Forms or Rules. Thus we ſay an irregular Fortifica- 
tion, an irregular Building, an irregular Figure, &c. In 
Grammar there are ſeveral Declinations and Conjuga- 


tions that are irregular, anomalous, or Heteroclites. A- 
mong Caſuiſts the Term irregular is applied to a Perſon 


who is unqualified for entering into Orders, as being a 


| Baſtard, Maimed, c. or to an Ecclefiaſtic, who is in- 


terdicted, ſuſpended, or cenſured, and by that means ren- 


dered incapable of holding a Benefice, or diſcharging any 


of the ſacred Functions. 
IRREGULAR BODIES, are Solids not terminated 


one as not only deviates from the Proportions ot any of the 
five Orders; but whoſe Ornamems, Whether in the Shaft 
or Capital, are abſurd and ill-cHeſ en. 
IRREPLEVIABLE; in the Common Law, fignifies 
what may not be replevied, or ſet at large, upon Süfeties. 
IRRORATION, 4 kind ef Tranſplantation uſed: for 


the Cure of certain Diſeaſes. It conſiſts in the ſprinkling. 


every Day either Trees, or other proper Plants, With the 
Urine or Sweat of the Patient, 'or with the Water wherein 
his Body, or at leaſt the Part affected, has been waſhed 
till ſuch time as the Diſeaſe is removed. As ſoon as the 
Sprinkling has been made, 9 7 throw freſh Earth on it, 
in order to prevent the Virtue of the Mumia, that is, of 
= vital Spirit of the Liquid, from evaporating into the 
ISCHIADIC, an Epithet given by the Phyſictans to 
two Veins of the Foot, which terminate in the Crural. 
The firſt, called the Great Iſohiadic, is formed by ten little 
Branches, proceeding from the Toes, which uniting toge- 
ther, paſs by the Muſcles of the Calf of the Leg. Ihe 
leſſer Iſcbiadic is formed from feveral Ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the Skin and Muſcles, which incompaſs the 
Articulation of the Thigh. They are alſo called Stiatic. 
kay Word is derived from the'Greek ich,, or i, Coxa, 
ISCATATICA. See Sciatica, TG St 
. ISCHIUM, in Anatomy, is the Name of one of the 
Bones of the Thigh, wherein is a deep Cavity, called (o- 
tyla, or Aeeralulum, which receives the Redef ne Thigh- 
one. This Cavity is incompaſſed with a cartilaginous 
Circle, which ferves to ſtrengthen the Thigh. The Iſcbium 
is one of the 'Ofſa Innominata, which ſee. The word is + 
derived from the Greek 129, Robur, Strength, © 
ISCHURIA, in Phyſic, is a Diſeaſe that conſiſts in an 
entire Suppreſſionof Urine. It is occaſioned by any thing 
that may obſtruct the Paſſages of the Reins, - Ureters, or 
the Neck 'of the Bladder, 'as Sand, Stone, Phlegm, Oc. 
It may alſo be occaſioned by an Obſtruction of the Nerves, 
which pafs to the Reins or Bladder, as we ſee it is, in a 
Paralyfis of the lower Parts from the Diaphragm. The 
too great Diſtenſion of the Bladder may alſo produce the 
ſame Effect; for the Fibres being much lengthened, and 
conſequently condenſed, the Spirits neceſſary for their 
Contraction cannot get Admittance; whence it is that 
Perſons, who have retained their Urine a long time, find 
a great deal of difficulty in diſcharging it. The word is 
derived from the Greek iow, I ſtop, and Seer, Urine. 
- ISELASTIC, the Name of a kind of Combat, or 
Game, celebrated in the Cities of Greece and Aſia in the 


time of the Roman Empire. The Victor ar theſe Games 


had very conſiderable Privileges conferred on him, after 
the Example of Auguſtus, and the Athenians, who did the 
like to the Conquerors at the Olympic, Pythian, and Iſtb- 


mian Games. They were crowned on the ſpot, immedi- 
ately after their Victory, had Penſions allowed them, were 
furniſhed with Proviſions at the public Coſt, and were 
carried in Triumph into their Country, © 


ISIA, Feaſts and Sacrifices antiently ſolemnized in ho- 


nour of the Goddeſs 1/is. The Ia were full of abomina- 


ble Impurities, and for that reaſon thoſe who were initia- 
ted were obliged to take an Oath of Secrecy. They held 
for nine Days ſucceſſively, but were ſo abominable, that 
the Senate aboliſhed them at Rome, under the Conſulate 
of Piſo and Gabinizs, Two hundred Years after this they 


were re-eſtabliſhed by the Emperor Commodus, who him- 


ſelf aſſiſted at them, appearing among the Prieſts of that 
Goddefs with his Head ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis. 
ISIA Cl, Prieſts of the Goddeſs Iſis. Dioſcorides tells us, 
they bore a Branch of Marine Abſynthium in their hands 
inſtead of Olive. They ſung the Praiſes of the Goddeſs 
twice a-day, vis. at the riſing of the Sun, when they open- 
ed her Temple; after which they begged Alms the reſt 
of the Day, and, returning at night, repeated their Ori- 
ſons, and ſhut up the Temple. Such was the Life and 
Office of the TIfiaci 3 they never covered their Feet with 


any thing but the thin Bark of the Tree Papyrus, which 


occaſioned Prudentius and others to fay they went bare- 
footed. They wore no Garments but Linnen, becauſe 1!/is 
was the firſt who taught Mankind the Culture of this Com- 
modity. See Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's Iſis and Oſiris. 
 ISING-GLASS : See I#hyocolla. : 
ISLAND, a Tract of Ground' encompaſſed round with 
the Sea, or with Rivers. This Term is oppoſed to the Con. 
tinent or Terra Firma. Some conclude from Gen. x. 5. an 
from Fccl. xliii. 25. that Hands are as antient as the World, 
and that there were ſome at the beginning. Whatever be- 
come of this Proof, tis by no means probable, that the 
large I/lands, far remote from the Continent, are new. r 


that they either aroſe out of the Sea, or were torn from 


the main Land. Nor is it leſs true, that there have = 


ty 


„and formed; by the caſting. up of vadl Heaps, for the Triangle Z hath all its Sides equal to thoſe: of X. 
22 ud, Sand; We as that for Eibe of T/org- and therefore muſt have all its 3 equal alſo reſpec- 
ming, in the Province of Tonquin in China: or by the Vio- tively to thoſe in X: And then the Angle P A= PN Cs 
lence of the Sea, which have torn off large Promontories becauſe they are both right; therefore P m is perpendicu- 
from the Continent, as the Antients imagined Scily, and lar to A C, and the Angle PAmazPCn,  _ 
even Great Britain were formed. It is alſo certain, that 188 UAN T, a Term in Heraldry, underſtood of 4 Lion, 
ſome have 2 e above the Waves, as Santorini former- or other Animal, in a Coat of Arms, that ſeems juſt ifſu- 
ly, and three other Iſles near it lately 3 the laſt in 1707, ing out from under a Chief, Felſe, a Houſe, .a Wood, or 
which roſe from the bottom of the Sea after an Earth- the like, and only ſhews half his Body. It is not ealy to 
quake, that, was ſuppos'd to have looſen d it from its hold. l the Lion I uant from the Lion Naiſſant. Some 

geveral Naturaliſis are of opinion, that the lands were ſay, the nas is that which comes out from behind the 
formed at the Deluge ; others think they have been ſe- Field of fome ample Ordinary, fhewing his Head, Neck, 
parated from the Continent. by violent Storms; Inunda- the Tips of his Fore-Legs and his Tail againſt the chief of 
tions, and Earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved; that the Coat; whereas the Naiſſant has its Riſe about the 
the Eaſt-Indies, which abound in Hands more than any o- middle of the Field, and ſhews all his Fore- part, with 
ther part of the World, are likewiſe more annoyed with the Tip of his Tail, as if he were riſing out of the 
Earthquakes, Tempeſts, Lightning, Vulcano's, Oc. than PFarth, Y | | 
any other Part. Varenixs thinks moſt of theſe Opinions. ISSUE, is a Term in Common Law, having divers Ap- 
true in ſome Inſtances, and believes that there have Plications 3 ſometimes it is taken for the Chi dren begot- 
been 1/{ands produced each of theſe ways. K. Helena, Af. ten between a Man and his Wife; ſometimes for Profits 
cenſion, and other ſteep rocky Iſlands, he ſuppoſes to have | owing from Amerciaments or Fines 3 and ſometimes 
become ſo, by the Sea's overflowing their neighbouring from Profits of Lands and Tenements; ſometimes for 
Champains. By the heaping up huge Quantities of Sand, that Point of Matter r in Suit, whereupon the 

and _ terreftrial Matters, he thinks the and: of Zea- Parties join; and put their Cauſe to the Tryal of the Ju- 
land, Japan, & c. were form'd. Sumatra and Ceylon, and ry: And yet in all theſe it hath but one Signification, 
moſt of the Eaſt-Indian Iſlands he thinks were rent off from which is an Effect of a Cauſe preceding; as the Chil- 
the main Land;; and concludes, that the 1/lands of the Ar- dren are the Effect of the Marriage between the Parents: 
cbipelago were form'd in the ſame way; imagining it The Profits growing to the King or Lord, from the Pu- 

robable, that Dencalion's Flood might contribute towards it. niſhment of any Man's Offence, is the Effect of his Tranſ- 
The Antients had a Notion, that Delos, and ſome,few other greſſion: The Point referred to the Tryal of twelve Men, 
T/lands, roſe from the bottom of the Sea. Which, how 1s the Effect of Pleading or Proceſs. Ye, in this laſt Sig- 
fabulous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later Obſerva- nification, is either General or Special. a | 
tions. Seneca takes notice that the 7//and Theraſia roſe thus General I ſſue ſeemeth to be that whereby it is referred 
out of the Ægean Sea in his time, of which the Mariners to the Jury to bring in their Verdict, whether the Defen- 
were Eye-witnefſes. 'They had alſo an opinion, that there dant hath done any ſuch thing as the Plaintiff lays to bis 
are ſome 1/lands which ſwim in the Sea. Thales, indeed, charge: For example, If it be an Offence againſt any 
thought that the whole Earth which we inhabit, floated, Statute, and the Defendant plead Not Guilty; this bein 
thus, in the Sea; but his Opinion is eafily refuted, the put to the Jury, is call'd the General Iſſue. And if a Man 
Channel 'of the Sea being found continuous to the Shore : complain of a pus Wrong, which the Defendant de- 
But floating Hands are no ways improbable, eſpecially if nieth, and pleads no Wrong, nor Diſſeiſin; and if this be 
the Earth whereof they conſiſt be light and ſulphureous. referred to the Jury, it is likewiſe the General 1/ue. 
Seneca ſays, that near the Cutyliæ he ſaw ſuch an1/and, and The Fecal Iſſue then muſt be that, when Special Mat- 
| mentions ſeveral others of the ſame kind; and it was even ters being alledged by the Defendant in his Defence, both 
a common Opinion among the Antients, that all the Cy- Parties join thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a Demurrer, 
clades had done theſame. Gryphiander has written a Latin if it be Quæſtio Juris 3 or to a Tryal by the Jury, if it be 
Treatiſe expreſly on Hands, de Inſulis. | | uæſtio Fafti, 

ISLES, in Architecture, are Sides or Wings of a Build- SSUES, in Phyfic, are ſmall artificial Apertures in a 
ing. fleſhy part of the Body, to drain off ſuperfluous Moiſture, 
ISOCHRONAL LINE, is that in which a heavy Bo- i: a vent to any noxious Humour. They are uſually 
dy is ſuppoſed to deſcend without any Acceleration. _ made in the Arms, Legs, or Back, either by Cauſtics or 
mis in the Act. Erud. Lipſ. for February 1689, hath a Diſ- Inciſion. Caution is uſed to place them about the middle 
courſe on this Subject, in which he ſhews, That a heavy of a Muſcle, that the neceſſary Motion of the Parts may 
Body with a degree of Velocity acquired by the De- not incommode them, or pain the Patient. There is an 
ſcent from any Height, may deſcend from the ſame eaſy way of making an I ue, which ſucceeds beſt in Chil- 
Point, by an infinite Number of Z grainy Curves, which dren; tis done after this manner: Having applied a 
are all of the ſame Species, differing from one another ſmall piece of bliſtering Plaiſter, about the bigneſs of a 
only in the Magnitude of their Parameters, ſuch as are all ſmall Pea, to the Part where you would have an Iſſue, and 
the Quadrato-Cubical Paraboloids, and conſequently fimi- letting it lie on for a few Hours, it will cauſe a Bliſter 
lar to one another. He ſhews alſo, there, how to find a the Skin being rais'd, apply a Pea as uſual, and com- 
Line, in which a heavy Body deſcending ſhall recede uni- preſs it tight with a Bandage, till by degrees it finks in, 

formly from a given Point, or approach uniformly to it. and forms an ue. Iſſues are very uſeful in many Diſtem- 
1I80CHRONE; a Term applied: to ſuch Vibrations of pers, ſeveral of which, when obſtinate, cannot be cured 
a Pendulum as are performed in equal Times: of which without them; as an Hydrocephalus, Opibalmia, Old Ul- 
kind are all the Vibrations or Springs of the ſame Pendu- cers, &c. NN 


lum, whether the Arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter ; 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorter Arc, it moves ſo much the 
ſlower; and when a long one, proportionably faſter. 
ISOMERIA, in Algebra, is a Method of freeing an E- 
quation from Fractions, which is done by reducing all the 
rations to one common Denominator, and then multi- 


plying each Member of the Equation by that common 


enominator. Thus e. g. 4 * + GX — = a b be- 
comes a x* ＋ AA x—4bex=4aabb. 
ISOPERIMETRAL, FIGURES, are ſuch as have e- 
qual Perimeters or Circumferences. 
| 5 ISOSCELES Triangle, 
is a Triangle which hath 
two equal ſides; to which 
it may be added, that 
the Angles oppoſite to 
the equal Sides are e- 
ual, and a Line drawn 
rom the Top or Vertex, 
_ the Baſe into two 
equal Parts, is ndicu- 
15 to the Baſe 9 the 
Jſoſceles Triangle be A P C, 
and let its Baſe A C be 
poſed to be divided 


Ay 
* 


nr 
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into two equal Parts in : I ſay, Pom is perpendicular to call Portunus. Others ſay 


ISTHMUS, a narrow Neck or Slip of Ground that 
Joins two Continents, or joins a Cherſoneſus or Peninſula to 
the Terra firma; and ſeparates two Seas. The moſt cele- 
brated Iſthmus's are thoſe of Panama or Darien, which 
Joins North and South America; that of Suez, which con- 
neQs Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, in 
the Morea 3 that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called the Tau- 
rica Cherſoneſus 3 that near the Iſland of Romania and Eriſſo, 
or the Iſthmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, twelve Furlongs 
broad; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut W 
The Antients had ſeveral Deſigns of cutting the f bmus of 
Corinth, which is a rocky Hillock, about ten Miles over; 
but they were all vain, the Invention of Sluices being not 
then known. There have been Attempts, too, for cutting 
the Iſthmus of Suez, to make a Communication between the 
Red-Sca and the Mediterranean. The word comes from the 


Greek Muds, a Neck. Hence Anatomiſts uſe the Term 


for ſeveral Parts of the human Body, particularly that 

narrow part of the Throat ſituate betwixt the two Ton- 

ſils; and the Ridge that ſeparates the two Noſttils. 
ISTHMIAN GAMES were ſacred Sports, the third, 


in order, of thoſe ſo much celebrated in antient Greece. 


Plutarch, in the Life of Tbeſeus, tells us, they were inſti- 


tuted by that Hero in imitation of Hercules, who had be- 


fore inſtituted the Olympian Games; but Arebias refers 
their Inſtitution to Melicerta or Palæmon, whom the Latins 
they were inſtituted by Ni/is, 


AC, and the Angle ? C A is equal to the Angle P AC; Son of Neptune; and others by Siſyphus, Brother of Atha- 
e 5 2 mat, 
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however this be, twas in the I/tbmus of Corinth they were 
celebrated, ànd hence aroſe their Name. Arcbias and o- 
thers ſay, the Conqueror's Prize at theſe Games was a 
Crown of Parſley. Plutarch and Hrabo ſay, it was at firft 
a Crown of Pine, that this was afterwards c—_— for 
one of Parſley, but that at length the Pine was reſumed 5 
and to this was added a Reward of 100 Silver Drachmæ. 
Theſe Games were held every three Years, and eſteemed 
ſo ſacred, that after the Deſtruction of Corinth, the Sicyo- 
nians were charged with the keeping them up. They were 
ſo celebrated, and the Concourſe at them was ſo great, that 
only the Principals of the moſt remarkable Cities could 
have place in them. The Athenians had only as much 


room allotred them as the Sail of a Ship, which they ſent 


yearly to Delos, could covern. ts 
ITALIAN, the Language ſpoke in Italy. This Tongue 
is derived principally from the Latin, and of all the Lan- 
guages formed from the Latin, there is none that carries 
with it a more viſible Character of its Original than the 
Italian. It is accounted one of the moſt perfect among 
the modern Tongues, containing Words and Phraſes to 
repreſent all Ideas, to expreſs all Sentiments, to deliver 
one's ſelf on all Subjects, to name all the Inſtruments 
and Parts of Arts, &c. "Tis complained indeed, that it 
has too many Diminutives and Superlatives, or rather Aug- 
mentatives; but without any great reaſon: for if thoſe 
words convey nothing further to the Mind beſides the 
juſt Ideas of Things, they are no more faulty than our 
Pleonaſms and Hyperbole's. The Character of the Ha- 
lian Tongue it muſt be owned, however, is very different 
from that of our own, which is the Reaſon perhaps 
why we are ſo apt to find fault with it: for though the 
Ttalian be 72505 25 all kinds of Writing, for all Stiles, 


and for all Subjects; yet there are many of their cele- 


brated Authors that don't ſucceed when tranſlated into Eng- 


Iiſe, and which an Engliſbman cannot read, with pleaſure, | 


even in their Original. The Language correſponds to the 
Genius of the People, they are flow and thoughtful, and 

FN runs heavily, though ſmooth- 
ly, and many of their Words are lengthened out to a great 
degree. They have a good Taſte in Muſic, and to grati- 
fy their Paſſion this way, have altered abundance of their 
primitive Words, leaving out Conſonants, taking in Vow- 
els, ſoftening and lengthening out their Terminations for 
the ſake of the Cadence, Hence the Language is ren- 
dered extremely muſical, and ſucceeds better than any o- 
ther in Opera's, and ſome Parts of Poetry, but it fails in 
Strength and Nerves; hence alſo a great part of its Words, 
borrowed from the Latin, become ſo far diſguiſed, that 
they are not eaſily known again. The Multitude of Sove- 
reign States into which Italy is divided, has given occaſion 
to a great Number of different Dialects in that Language; 


which, however, are all good in the Place where they are 


uſed. The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to the other Dia- 
lects, and the Roman Pronunciation to that of the other 
Cities; whence came the Italian Proverb, Lingua Toſcana 
in Bocca Remana. The Italian is generally pretty well un- 
derſicod throughout Europe, and is frequently ſpoken in 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary. At Conſtantinople, in 


Greece, and in the Ports of the Levant, the Italian is uſed 


as commonly as the Language of the Country 5 indeed 


in thoſe Places it is not 8 ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but 


3s corrupted with many of the proper Words and Idioms 
of the Place, whence it takes a new Name, and is called 
Frank Italian. See Language. 


ITALIAN HOURS, are the 24 Hours of the natural 


Day, accounted from the Sun-ſetting of one Day to the 
ſame again the next Day. This way of reckoning was 
uſed by the Jews of old, and by the Italians to this day. 

ITALIC, the Name of a Character in Printing. See 
Printing. | 

Tralic, the Name of a Sect of antient Philoſophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; they were ſo called, becauſe that 
Philoſopher taught in Italy, ſpreading his Doctrine among 


the People of Tarentum, Metapont, Heraclea, Naples, &c. 


See Pytbagoric. | 
ITCH, a Diſeaſe of the Skin, wherein it is corrupted 


by the ouzing out of certain ſharp ſaline Humours, which 


gather into, Puſtules, and occaſion a Pruritus or Itching. 
There are two kinds of Itch, a humid and a dry kind. The 
latter has been uſually ſuppoſed to be owing to an atrabi- 
larious Humour, and the former to a ſaline Pituita : They 
are both contagious. Dr, Bononio has given a much more 


rational Account of the Cauſe of this Diſtemper than any 


Author before him. He examined ſeveral Globules of 
the Matter pick'd out of the Puſtules of itchy Perfons 
with a Microſcope, and found them to be minute living 


Creatures, in ſhape reſembling a. Tortoiſe, of brick Mo- 


tion, with fix Feet, a ſharp Head, and two little Horns 
at the end of the Snout. Hence he makes no ſcruple to 
impute this contagious Diſeaſe to the continual biting of 
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ud, King of Corinth, about 1350 Years before Chriſt: 
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theſe Animalcules in the Skin, by means of which ſome 


Portion of the Serum ouzing out thro the ſmall A pertures 
of the Cutis, little watry Bladders are made, within 


which the Infects continuing to gnaw, the Infected are 
forced to ſcratch, and by ſcratching increaſe the Miſchief; 
breaking not only the little Puſtules, but the Skin too, 
and ſome little Blood -Veſſels, and fo make Scabs, cruſty 


Sores, Wc. Hence we may eufily perceive how the Itch 
comes to be catching, ſince theſe Creatures, by ſimple. 
Contact, eaſily paſs from one Body to another, their Mo- 
tion being wonderfully ſwift, and they crawling: on the 
Surface of the Body, as well as under the Cuticila. Hence 
alſo we learn the reaſon of the Cure of this Diſeaſe by 
Lixivial Waſhes, Baths and Ointments, made of Salts, 
Sulphurs, Mercury, Cc. theſe being very powerful in 
killing the Vermine lodged in the Cavities of the Skin, 
which ſcratching will never do; they being tov minute to 
be caught under the Nails. And if in Practice it. is found 
that this Diſeaſe, after it ſeem'd to be cured by Unction, 
frequent! returns again; this is eaſily Kr} for, ſince 
tho' the Ointment may have killed all the living Creatures, 
yet it may not, poſſibly, have deftroy'd all their Eggs 
aid, as it were, in the Neſts of the Skin; from which 
they afterwards breed again, and rene the Diſtemper. 
ITINERANT JUDGES, or Juſtices, are ſuch as were 
formerly ſent with Commiſſions” into divers Countries, to 
hear chiefly ſuch Cauſes as were call'd Pleas of the 

Crown; the ſame with Jufices in Eyre: which ſee. 

- ITINERARY : The Deſcription that a Traveller makes 
of the Courſe. of his Journey, and of the Curioſities, Ec. 
that he obſerved. The Itinerary! of Antonine ſhews all 
the grand Roman Roads in. the Rewpite, and all the Sta- 
tions of the Roman Army. It was made by order of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, but is now very defective, ha- 


ving ſuffer'd extremely under the hands of the Copiſts 


and Editors. | | 
JUBILEE, a Church-Solemnity, or Ceremony obſerved 
at Rome, wherein the Pope grants a Plenary Indulgence to 


the Univerſal Church; as many of them, at leatt, as vi- 


ſit the Churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. The 


Jubilee was firſt eftabliſh'd by Boniface VIII. in 1300. in 


favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad Limina Apoſtolorum, and 
was only to return every hundred Years. The firſt Cele- 


bration brought in ſuch ſtore of Wealth to Rome, that the 


Germans call'd this the Golden Year. This occafion'd 
Clement VI. to reduce the Period of the Jubilee to 50 Years. 


Urban VI. appointed it to be held every 35 Years, that 


being the Age of our Saviour 3 and Sixtus IV. brought it 


down to every 25, that every Perſon might have the Be- 


nefit of it once in his Life. Boniface IX. granted the 


Privilege of holding Jubilees to ſeveral Princes and Mona- 
ſeries : For inſtance, to the Monks of Canterbury, who 
had a Jubilee every 50 Years. | | 


Jubilees are now become more frequent, and the Pope 


grants them as often as the Church or himſelf have occa- 


fion for them, There is uſually one at the Inauguration of 


a new Pope. To be entitled to the Privileges of the Ju- 


bilee, the Bull enjoins Faſting, Alms, Prayers. It gives 


the Prieſts a full Power to abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe 
- otherwiſe reſerved to the ys to make Commutations 
1 


of Vows, Oc. in which it differs from a Plenary Indul- 
ence. During the Time of Jubilee, all Indulgences are 

ſuſpended. Th 0 1 el 
One of our Kings, vir. Edward II. cauſed his Birth-Day 


to be obſerved in manner of a Jubilee, when he became 


50 Years of Age; but not before or after. This he did, 
by releaſing Priſoners, pardoning all Offences but Trea- 
ſon, making good Laws, and granting many Privileges to 
the People. | 
There are particular Jubilees in certain Cities, when ſe- 


| veral of their Feails fall on the ſame Day: At Puy in Ve- 


lay, for inſtance, when the Feaſt of the Annunciation hap- 
pens on Good Friday; and at Lyons, when the Feaſt of 
St. Jobn Bapti# concurs with the Feaſt of Corpus Chriſti. 
In 1640 the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn Jubilee at Rome: 
that being the Centenary, or hundredth Year from ther 
Inſtitution; and the ſame Ceremony was obſerved in all 
their Houſes throughout the World. 
Jubilee, among the Jews, was underſtood of every fiftieth 
Year, being that following the Revolution of ſeven Weeks 


of Years; at which time all the Slaves were made free, 
and all Inheritances reverted to their antient Owners. 


The word Jubilee, according to ſome Authors, comes 
from the Hebrew Jobel, which ſignifies fifty. But this mult 
be a Miſtake ; for the Hebrew BI, Jobel, does not ſignify 
fifty; neither does its Letters, taken as Cyphers, or ac- 
cording to their Numerical Power, make that Number 5 
being 10, 6, 2, and 30, that is 48. Others ſay, that Jobel 
ſignifies a Ram, and that the Jubilee was proclaim'd with a 
Ram's- horn, in memory of the Ram that appear'd to Ablra- 


bam in the Thicket. Maſius derives the Word from 5 ubal, 


the firſt Inventor of Muſical Inſtruments, which tor that 


- 
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thoſe Initruments, which at firſt 
Horn of a Rm. e | 0 org 
© Jubilee, or Jubileus, is alſo üſed among the Romaniſts 
to fignify a Religious who has been fifty Years in a Mo- 
naſtery, or an Ecclefiaſtic who has been in Orders fifty 
Years, Such veteran Religious are diſpenſed with in ſome: 
laces from attending Mattins, or a ſtrict Obſervation of 
any other of their Rules. Jubilæus alſo fignified a Man a 
hundred Years old; and a Poſſeſſion or Preſcription for fifty 
Years. Si Ager non invenietur in Svriptione, inquiratur de S- 
nioribus; S ſt ſub certo Jubilæo non fit, fine Vituperatione ma- 
great in æternum. 8 e e eee 
JUDAICUS LA FIS, a grey, ſoft, brittle Stone, in form 
of an Acorn, having Lines drawn _—_— on its Surface, 
as if they were turn'd: It is uſed in Phyſic to diffolve 
the Stone in the Bladder. 1 90 of r 
JUDAILSM: The Religious Doctrines and Rites of the 
Jews. Judaiſm was warranted by Divine Authority, being 
deliver'd to that People immediately from Heaven; it 
was, however, but a temporary Diſpenſation, and was to 
give way, at leaſt the Ceremonial Part of it, at the Com- 
ing of the Meſſias, For a compleat Syſtem of Judaiſm, ſee 
the Books of Moſes. Judaiſm was antiently divided into 
| ſeveral Sects; the principal whereof were the Phariſees, 
Sadduces, and Eſſenians: which ſee. At preſent there are 
but two, vis. the Karaites, who admit of no Rule of Re- 
ligion, but the Law written by Moſes; and the Rabliniſts, 
who add to the Law, the Traditions of the Talmud. It 
has been obſerved, that Judaiſm, of all other Religions, is 
that which is the moſt rarely abjured. In the 18th of 
Edward I. the Parliament granted the King a Fifteenth for 
the Expulſion of Judaiſm. See Cuneus, Spencer, and Good- 


was no more than t 
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Win. e 
' Ip England, formerly, the Jews and all their Goods be- 
longed to the chief Lord where they lived, and he had 
ſuch abſolute Property in them, that he might ſell them, 
for they had not liberty to remove to another Lord with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tells us, that Henry III. fold the 
Jews to Earl Richard his Brother for a Term of Years, 
that ques Rex excoriaverat, Comes eviſcereraret. Fg 

They were diſtinguiſned from the Chriſtians both liv- 
ing and dying, for they had proper Judges and Courts 
| Wherein their Cauſes were tried, and they wore a Badge 
on their outward Garments upon the Breaſt, in the ſhape 
of a Table, and were fined if they ſtirred abroad with- 
out ſuch Badges. They were never buried in the Coun- 
try, but brought up to London, and buried without the 
Walls. . 

JUDGE, an Officer appointed by the Powers of of 
Country, to diſtribute that Juſtice to their Subjects whic 
they can't adminiſter in Perſon. The Character of 
Judge is a part of the Regal Authority, whereof the Prince 
diveits himſelf. 

The Engliſh Judges are all choſen out of the Ser- 

eants at Law, and are conſtituted by Letters Patents. 

heir Commiſſions are bounded with this Limitation, 
FaBturi quod ad Juſtitiam pertinet ſecundim Legem & Con- 
ſuetudinem Angliæ; and at their Creation they take an Oath, 
that they will indifferently miniſter Juſtice to all them 
that ſhall have any Suit or Plea before them; and this 
they will not forbear to do, tho the King by his Letters, 
or by expreſs Word of Mouth, ſhould command the con- 
trary. They have. Salaries of 1000 J. per annum each 
from the King, beſides very conſiderable Perquiſites, and 
this Salary is granted them, quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint, to 
keep them free and independent of the Court. See Juſtices. 

Judge, in Scripture, 1s underſtood of certain eminenr 
Perſons choſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from 
the time of Joſbua to the Eſtabliſhment of the Kings. 

he Judges were not ordinary Magiſtrates, being only 
ſent on extraordinary Occaſions, as, to head the Armies, to 
deliver the People from their Enemies, G. Salian has 
obſerved, that they not only preſided in the Courts of 
Juſtice, but were alſo at the Head of Councils, of Ar- 
mies, and of every thing that concerned the Govern- 

ment of the State; tho' they never aſſumed the Title 
either of Princes, Governors, or the like. The ſame Au- 
thor has obſerved ſeven Points wherein they differed 
from Kings: (I.) They were not hereditary. (2.) They 
had no abſolute Power of Life and Death, but only ac- 
cording to the Laws, and dependantly of them. (3.) 
ey never undertook War at their own pleaſure, but 
only when they were appointed by. God, or called to it 
by the People. (4.) They exacted no Tribute. (5.) They 
id not ſucceed each other immediately, but after the 
eath of one there was frequently an Interval of ſeveral 
ears e'er a Succeſſor was 
uſe the Enſigns of Sovereignty, the Scepter or Diadem. 
(7) They had no Authority to make any new Laws, but 


MA. 


narchical. 


ing therefore on!) perceives, and tis the Will that Gager. 
n 


tions neceſſa 


appointed. (G.) They did not 


viel their firſt; to that of Heli their laſt Judge: 


. JUDGES, of the Book of Judges, is a Canonical Book 


of the Old Teſtament, containing the Hiſtory, of the 
Judges, wheteof we have been 8 The Author is 


ot known. Tis probable the Work did not come from 
any ſingle Hand, eing rather a Collection of ſeveral lit- 


tle Hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, but were af- 


terwards collected by Eſaras or Samuel into a ſingle Vo- 
lume 3 and, in all likelihood, were taken from the antient 
Journals, Annals, or Memoirs, compoſed. by the ſeveral 


Judges. e eee, * 
"JUDGMENT: a Faculty of the Soul, by which ſhe 


= hee the Relation that is between two. or more Ideas. 
hus when we judge that the Sun is, greater than the 
Moon, the Underſtanding firſt compares the two Ideas of 
the Sun and the Moon, and finding the Idea of the Sun 

r than that of the Moon, the Will perfectly acquieſces 
in that Perception, nor puts the Mind upon any farther En- 
quiry. *Tis not the Underſtanding then that judges, as is 
1 thought; Judgments and Reaſonings, on the part 
of the Underſtanding, are but mere Perceptions: tis the 
Will alone thar judges in 2 in acquieſcing in what is 
repreſented to it by the Underſtanding. The only Diffe- 
rence, then, between Perception, Judgment, and Rea- 
owns, ſo far as the army is concerned in them, is 
this, That of wages. a thing imply, without any rela- 
tion to any other thing in a fimple Perception, that ir 
perceives the Relations between two or more things in 
Judgments, and laſtly that it perceives the Relations that 
are between the Relations of things in Reaſonings: 80 
that all the Operations of the Underſtanding are in effect 
no more than pure Perceptions. | | i 
When we perceive, for inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this is 


4. 


no more than a ſimple Perception; when we judge that 


twice 2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the Underſtand- 
ing does no more than barely perceive the Relation of 
Equality that is between twice 2 and 4, or of Inequality 
between twice 2 and 5: Further, Reaſoning conſiſts in per- 
ceiving the Relation, not between two or more things, for 
that would be a Judgment, but of two or more Relations 
of two or more things. 'Thus when I. conclude that four 
being leſs than fix, twice two being four, are by conſe- 
quence leſs than fix; I perceive not only the Relation of 
Inequality between two and twoand fix, (for this were only 
a Judgment) but alſo the Relation of Inequality between 
the Relation of twice 2 and 4, and the Relation been 4 
and 6 : Which conſtitutes a Reaſoning. The Under ſtand- 


and reaſons in aſſenting voluntarily to what the 
ſtanding repreſents. | 
Indeed, when the things which we confider, appear 
clear, and perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not vo- 
luntarily that the Mind conſents to em; whence we are 
led to think, that tis not the Will, but the Underſtand- 
ing, that judges of 'em. But to clear this Point, it 
mult be obſerved, that the things which we conſider, ne- 
ver appear intirely evident till the Underſtanding has exa- 
mined them on all fides, and has perceiv'd all the Rela- 
to N of em; whence it happens; that 
the Will ar bil able to will any thing without Know- 
ledge, cannot act on the Underſtanding ; that is, cannot 
defire it to repreſent any thing new in its Object, as hay- 
ing already view'd it on all the fides that have any rela- 
tion to the CENT in hand. It is obliged, then, to reſt 
in what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to 
agitate and diſturb it any further: in which Ceſſation it 
is, that Judgment confiſts. This Reſt or Judgment, then, 
not being free, when things are in their laſt Evidence we 
are apt to imagine that it is not the Effect of the Will. 
So long as there is any thing obſcure in the Subject that 
we confider, or that we are not fully ſatisfied that we have 
diſcover'd every thing neceſſary to reſolve the Queſtion, 
as it happens in moſt of thoſe things that are difficult, and 
that contain various Relations; we are then at liberty 
not to acquieſce, the Will may command the Under- 
ſanding to purſue its Enquiries further, and to make new 
Diſcoveries : whence it is, that we are more ready to 
_ the Judgments formed on theſe Subjects to be vo- 


er- 


untary. 8 | 
Mol Philoſophers, however, maintain that even the 
Judgments which we form on obſcure things are not vo- 
luntary, and will have our conſenting to the Truth to be 
an Action of the Underſtanding, which they call Aſſent, 
to diſtinguiſh it from our conſenting to Goodneſe, which 
they attribute to the Will, and call it Conſent. But their 


Error 
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ve don't know ſome reaſon for for beating to 
that we here perceive a manifeſt Indifference, and are 
fully convinced that when we love any thing, even God 


| cauſe they cannot be diverted from it by any other t 


p . 


liberty either to give or refuſe her Aſſent: but it is not 
ſo in Matters of Goodnefs ; there e which 


for inſtance, we uſe our Liberty, and do it voluntarily. 
But the Uſe we make of our Liberty is not ſo apparent, 
when we conſent to the Truth, eſpecially, when it appears 
perfectly evident: And this leads us to think that our 
Conſent to Truth, that is, our Judgment, is not voluntary; 
as if an Action, to be voluntary, muſt be indifferent: As 
if the Bleſſed above did not love God 8 be- 


I 
nor we conſent freely to this evident Propoſition, Th 


3 
at 
twice 2 are 4, becauſe we have no appearance of Reaſon 


to diſſuade us from it. See Will, Liberty, Truth, Good- 


Judgment, in a legal Sentence, is a Sentence or Deciſion 


pronounced by Authority of the King, or other Power, ei- 


ther by their own Mouth, or by that of their, Officers 
whom they appoint to adminiſter Juſtice, in their ſtead. 
Of Judgments ſome are definitive, others only. preparato- 
ry, proviſional, or interlocutory. The antient words 
Judgment are very fignificant, Conſideratum eſt, &c. becauſe 
Judgment is ever given by the Court upon Conſidera- 
tion had of the Record before them. In every Judg- 


ment there ought to be three Perſons, AFor, Reus, and 


- 


Judex. 3 . 1 9 
JoUDICATURE, the Profeſſion of thoſe who adminiſter 
Juſtice. Judicature, is a kind of Prieſthood. The word 
is alſo uſed to ſignify the Extent. of the Juriſdiction of a 
Judge, and the Court wherein he fits to do Juſtice. 2129 
JUDICIUM DEI, Judgment of God, was a Term antient- 
ly underſtood of any extraordinary Trials of ſecret Crimes; 
as thoſe by Arms and ſingle Combat, thofe by Fire or 
red-hot Plow-fhares, by plunging the Arm in boiling Wa- 
ter, or the whole Body in cold Water, in hopes G 
would work a Miracle rather than ſuffer Truth and Inno- 
cence to periſh : & ſe ſuper defendere non poſſit, Judicio Dei 
ſcil. Aqua vel Ferro fieret de eo Juſtitia, Theſe Cuſtoms 
were a long time kept up, even among Chriſtians, and are 
fill in Uſe in ſome Nations. See Ordeal, Water, &c. Theſe 
Trials were held in the Churches, in prefence of the Bi- 
ſhops, Prieſts, and Secular Judges, after three Days Faſt- 


ing, Confeſſion, Communion, and a world of Adjurations 


and Ceremonies, defcribed at large by du Cange. 8 
JUGULAR, a Term, among Anatomiſts, applied to 
certain Veins of the Neck, which terminate in the Sub- 
claveans. There are two on each Side; the one external, 
receiving the Blood from the Face and the external Parts 


of the Head; and the other internal, which receives the 


Blood from the Brain. ; = 
Jugular is alſo applied to certain Glands of the Neck, 


in the Spaces between the Muſcles. They are in Num- 


ber 14, and are found of different Figures, ſome larger, 
others leſs 3 they are faſtened to each other 1 certain 
Membranes and Veſſels, and their Subſtance is 

of the Maxillaries. They ſeparate a Lympha, which is 
conveyed by thoſe Veſſels to the adjacent Muſcles. *Tis 
an Obſtruction in thoſe Glands which eccafions the King's- 
Evil. Dionis. 


JUICE, a liquid Subſtance, which makes part of the. 


Compoſition of Plants, communicatmg itfelf to all the 
other Parts, and ſerving to feed and increaſe them. Juice 
is that to Plants, which Blood is to Animals. There are 
Juices aqueous, vinous, oleaginous, gummous, reſinous, 
and bituminous, of all Taſtes and Colours. Dr. Liſter ob- 


ferves, that moſt Juices of Plants coagulate, dag | 


be ſuch as are drawn from the Wounds of a Plant, or ſuc 
as ſpontaneouſly exſude; he 0 Rage Curds and 
Cakes of the Juices of a great Num 

adds, that as the Juices of Plants feem to be compound- 
ed and mixed of Liquors of different Kinds; tis pro- 
bable, if the Caſeous Part be narcotic, for inſtance, 


the Whey may not be ſo; or the one may be hurtful, 


and the other a good and uſeful Medicament. See Sap, 


Gum, &c. | 
The word Juice is alſo applied to feveral of the Fluids 


in an animal Body. The nervous Juice 1s a Liquor which, 


according to ſome Phyſicians, is found in the Nerves, 
whence it takes its Name. Glifſon, Wharton, and Willis 
were the firſt who made mention of the nervous Juice; 
they take it to be a kind of Vehicle to the animal Spirits, 
preventing them from diſſipating too haſtily, and think it 
alſo ſerves to nouriſh the Parts of the Body; but a 
great partof our modern Phyſicians deny the Exiſtence of 
this Jnice. TIS, | | 

Pancreatic Juice is a Liquor ſeparated in the Glands of 
the Pancreas. See Pancreas. 1 


Error is owing to this, that in our preſent State, we fre- 
quently ſee things to be evidently true without the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt of em; in which caſe the Will is not at 


to love. So 


ike that 


er of Plants. He 


3 TV 


Juice isalſo «pplicd to the Vapours and Humidities 1 
Cloſed in the Earth. Thus they ſay Chryſtal is formed of 


a lapidific Juice, and Metals are formed of Vapours and 


Juices condenſed in the Ear tm. 
JUJUBE, the Fruit of a Tree of the ſame Name. 
rowing very commonly in Provence, and fome other Parts. 
he Jujubes are about the Size of a Plumb; oval, red 


without, yellow within, of a ſweet, very commonly, vi- 


nous Taſte; they are pectoral and aperitive, ſoften the 
Acrimony of the Humours, and promote a Diſcharge by 


the Sputum. Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinins brought the 
firſt Jujubes from Syria, and Truffles from Africa, towards 


the End of A. who's Reign. | 

_ .JULAP, wy zarmacy, is an eaſy agreeable Potion pre- 
ſcribed to fick Perſons: It uſually conſiſts of diſtilled 
Waters, or light Decoctions, frequently ſweeten'd with 
Sugar or clarified Juices. It is ſometimes uſed as the or- 
dinary Drink in certain Diſeaſes, but uſually as a Vehicle 
for other Forms of Medicines; ſerving to correct the pec- 
cant Humours, to reſtore' the declining Strength of the 
Heart, and to promote Sleep. The word, according to 
Menage, is derived from the Arabic, Giulep, or rather from 
the Cree C h]. Olearius derives it from Gulap, a Per- 


— . 


fian Word, bgnifying Roſe- Mater. 


Ar 


IU LE, a kind o 


- 


antient Hymn ſung by the Greeks, 


of and after them by the Romans, during the time of their 


Harveſt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus; in order to render 
thoſe Deities propitious. The word is derived from the 
Greek 3X0, or i-, a Sheaf. This Hymn was ſometimes 
alſo called Demerrule, or Demetriule, that is, ale of Ceres. 
. JULIAN YEAR, is the old Account of the Year, Mill 
in uſe among us in England; it is ſo called from its Foun- 
der Julius Ceſar, and by that Name is diſtinguiſhed from 
the new, or Gregorian Account, ufed in feveral Parts of 
Europe. It is either Common or Biſſextile; the Common 
confiits of 365 Days, and the Biſſextile of 355. Soſigenes, 
whom Cæſar 'made uſe of in the Reformation of the Ca- 
lendar, judged the mean Solar Year to conſiſt of juſt 
365 Days and fix Hours; and on this Ground it was that 
Cæſar appointed one Year in four to be Biſſextile, and 
the other three Common. See Yar. 12 

The Julian Period is of great Uſe in Chronology, and 
was invented by Scaliger; it conſiſts of 980 Years, the Pro- 


duct of the three Cycles multiplied into each other, vis. the 


Indiction, which is 15; the Golden Number 19; and the 
Cycle of the Sun 28. It is made to com mence before the 
Creation of the World, and that more or lefs, according 
to the Hypotheſis that is followed. Its principal Ad- 
vantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame Years of the Cy- 
cles of the Sun, Moon, and Indiction, belonging to any 
Year of this Period, will never fall together again till af. 
ter the Expiration of 7980 Years, Which, according to 
the received Opinions, will ſcarce happen before the 
Conſummation of all things. The firſt Year of the Chri- 
ſtian Era, in all our Syſtems of Chronology, is always the 
4714th of the Julian Period. | 5 | 
To find what Year of the Julian Period any given 
Year of Chriſt anſwers to, work thus : To the given Year 
of Chriſt add 4713 (becauſe fo many Years of the Julian 
Period were expired before A. D. 1.) and the Sum gives 
the Year of the Julian Period ſought. For Inſtance, FE 
would know what Year of the Julian Period A. D. 1720 


anſwers to: Now 1720 +4713 =5433, the Year ſought 


of the Julian Period. On the contrary, having the Year 
of the Julian Period given, to find what Year of Chriſt 
anſwers thereto: From the Year of the Julian Period gi- 
ven, ſubſtract 4713 (for the Reaſon above-mentioned) 
and the Refidue will be the Year ſought. For inſtance, 
I would know what Year of Chriſt anſwers: to the Julian 
Period 64333 wherefore 6433 — 4713 o the Year 
ſought. If the Year of the Julian Period given be leſs 
than 4713, then ſubſtract the ſame from 4714 (which is 
the Year of the Julian Period that anſwers to the Year of 
Chriſt 1.) and the Reſidue will ſhew how long before 
(the beginning of the common Computation from the Na- 
tivity of) Chriſt, the given Year of the Julian Period 
was: For inſtance, the City of Rome is ſaid to have been 
built, J. P. 3960, I would know therefore how long it 
was built before Chriſt. Now 4714—3960=754, where- 
fore Rome was built 754 Years before Chriſt. It is cal- 


led Julian as being adapted to the Julian Year. See Pe- 


riod. | 
- JULUS, a Name which the Botaniſts give to thoſe 
Wormlike Tufts, or Palms, as they are called, in Wil- 
lows, which, at the beginning of the Year, grow out, 
and hang pendulous down from Hazels, Wallnut-Trees, 
Sc. Mr. Ray thinks them to be a kind of Collection of 
the Stamina of the Flowers of the Tree, becauſe in fer- 
tile Trees and Plants they have abundance of ſeminal 
Veſſels and Seed-Pods. 

JULY, the ſeventh Month in the Year, when the Sun 
enters the Sign of Lea, About the 24th Day _— = 
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9 k the Dog - Days begin. The French call this the 
Month of Red-Fruits, and with Reaſon, ſays Quintinie, be- 


"997;15 isto co, to that ot Saturn as 797,15 to + 4337 
do that of the Earth as 797,15 to 407,832. The Bene 


cauſe they are then in their height. On the 19th wy of of its Matter is to that of the Sun as 7404 to 10000, 'to 


1s Month, according to Hippocrates and Pliny, the Dog- 
br riſes, the Sea boils, Wine turns, Dogs go mad, the 
Bile is increaſed and irritated, and all Animals decline 


and languiſh, Cc. The word is derived from the Latin 


Julius, the Sirname of C. Ceſar the Dictator, who was born 

in it. Mark. Anthony. firſt gave it this Name; before, it 

was called Quintilis, as being the fifth Month of the Year, 
jn the old Roman Calendar eſtabliſned by Romulus, which 
begun in the Month of March. For the fame reaſon Au- 
guſt was called Sextilis,, and September, Ofober,. November, 
and December. {till retain the Name of their firſt Rank. 


Que ſequitur, Numero turba notata ſuo. Ovid. Faſt: 
g 8 . , = nd g } F 71 { K 
JUNCTURE, is any kind of Joint, or cloſing of two 


chen „ 38:1 nn. e | 3 
n JUNE, the ſixth Month of the Year, - when the Sun 
enters the Sign of Cancer. In this Month is the Summer 
Solſtice. The word comes from the Latin Junius, which 
ſome derive 4 Junone. Ovid, in the 6th of his Faſti, makes 
the Goddeſs fay, ' E 


1 


Junius & noſtro Nomine Nomen abet. | 
N 1 | TP ed * | " elt 3 8 — 8 
Others rather derive ie 2 Junioribus, this being fer youtig 
People, as the Month of May was for old ones. | 
. 43S vs „„ 8 1 * Ie 


Junius et Juvenum qui fait ant? Se num. i 
© JUNIPER- BERRIES, the Fruit of à Shrub of the 


| Tame Name; much uſed in Medicine. Eimuller had 
a vaſt Opinion of them, and thought: they deſerved a 
whole Treatiſe to be wrote of them. The Rob (a Form 
of Medicine now out of uſe) made of the exprefled Juice 
of the Green Berries, has been called the Theriaca Germa- 
norum; ſo much have they been in eſteem amongſt them 
for anti- peſtilential Qualities They are certainly carmi- 
native, but their moit remarkable Properties are in ſcour- 
ing the Viſcera, and particularly the Reins and Urinary 
Paſſages, as all of the 'Turpentine-kind do. The Wood of 
this Shrub is alſo of — Uſe in Phyſic, it ſtreng- 
thens the Stomach, expels Wind, clears: the Lungs, pro- 
vokes the Menſes, and removes Obſtructions of the Viſce- 
ra. It is further ſaid to be Sudorific, Cephalic, and Hyſte- 
ric. From it they draw a Spirit, a Tincture, an Elixir, Ex- 
tract, and a Ratifia. Tis ſaid it will laſt an hundred Years 
without corrupting 3 and the Chymiſts add, that a Coal of 
Juniper, covered with Aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep 
fire an entire Year. 3 
JUNTA, an Aſſembly, Council, or Society, of ſeve- 
ral Perſons meeting for the Diſpatch of any Buſineſs. 
This Term is particularly in uſe in the Spaniſs and Portu- 
gueſe Affairs. On the Death of Charles II. King of Spain, 
the Kingdom was governed, during the Abſence of Phi- 
lip V. by a Junta. In Portugal they have three conſide- 
rable Junta's, the Junta of Commerce, that of the three 
Eftates, and that of Tobacco. The firſt was eſtabliſhed 


by King John IV. this is a Council of Marine. The ſame 


King aſſembled the States of his Kingdom to create the 
Tribunal of the Junta of the three Eſtates. K. Peter 1I. 
created the Junta of Tobacco in 1675, it conſiſts of a Pre- 
dent and fix Counſellors. | | | 
Junta was the Name of a Society of Bookſellers or 
rinters at Venice, who publiſhed many beautiful and cor- 
ret Editions of Books, which ſtill go by the Name of 
unta's, | 
IVORY, the Tooth or Tusk of an Elephant growing 
on each fide of his Trunk, in form of an Horn. TIzory 1s 
much eſteem'd for its Colour, its Poliſh, and the Fineneſs 
| of its Grain when wrought. Dioſcorides ſays, that by boil- 
ing it the ſpace of fix hours with the Root of Mandrago- 
Tas, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may ma- 
age it as he pleaſes. The Ivory of the Iſle of Ceylon and 
that of the Ille of Aebem have this Peculiarity, that they 
22 become yellow, as that of the Terra. firma and Eaſt- 
nates does; on which account tis much dearer. 
12 Toory is no more than Ivory burnt, and drawn into 
; eat when it is become black. It is ground with Wa- 
cr, and made up into little Cakes or Troches, uſed by 
the Painters. | 
J UNTER, one of the ſeven Planets: its Character is 
Its Orbit is ſituate between Saturn and Mars. It has a 


otation round its own Axis in 9 Hours, 56 Minutes; and 


5 Periodical Revolution round the Sun in 4332 Days, 12 
ns 2 is the biggeſt of all the Planets. Its Diameter 
: a of the Sun appears, by Aſtronomical Obſervations, 
* wee N 1S to TOCOO, to that of Saturn as 1077 to 889, 
* of the Earth as 1077 to 104. The Force of Gra- 

Jon its Surface is to that on the Surface of the Sun as 


that of Saturn as 7404 to 6011; to that of the Earth as 
7404 to 3921, The Quantity of Matter contained in 
its Body is to that of the Sun as 9,248 to 1000c, to that 
of Saturn as 9, 248 to 4,223, to that of the Earth as 9,248 
to 0,0044. The mean Diſtance of Jupiter. from the Sun 
is 5201 of thoſe Parts, whereof the mean Diſtance of the 
Earth from the Sun is 1000, tho? Kepler makes it 5196-of 
thoſe, Parts, M. Caſini calculates Jupitzr's mean Diftance 
ſtom the Earth to be 115,000 Semi-Diameters of the Earth. 
Gregory computes the Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun to 
be above five times as great as that of the Earth from the 
Sun; whence he gathers, that the Diameter of the Suh; 
to an Eye placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of 
what it appears to us; and therefore his Disk would be 
twenty-five times leſs, and his Light and Heat in the 
ſame Proportion, The Inclination of Jupiter's Orbit, that 
is, the Avgle formed by the Plane of its Orbit, with the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, is 1 Deg. 20 Min. His Excentricity 
is 250 3 and Huygens computes his Surface to be four hun- 
dred times as large as that of our Earth. See Slar Syftem. 
Jupiter is one, of the ſuperior Planets, that is, one of the 
three above the Sun. Hence it has no Parallax, its Di- 
ſtance from the Earth being too great, to have any ſenſi- 
ble Proportion to the Diameter of the Earth: Though 
it be the greateſt: of the Planets, yet its Revolution about 
its Axis is the ſwifteſt. Its Polar Axis is obſerved to be 
orter than its Equatorial Diameter; and Sir J. Nezwtoz: 
determines the Difference to be as 8 to 9. 80 that its 
igure is a Spheroid, and the Swiftneſs of its Rotation 
occaſions this Spheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that 
of any other of the Planets. Jupiter appears almoſt as 
large as Venus, but is not altogether ſo bright. He is 
eclips d by the Moon, by the Sun, and even by Mars. 
Hevelius obſerved Jupiter's Diameter 7 Inches, having In- 
_ equalities like the Moon. He has three Appendages, 
call'd Zones, or Belts, which Sir I. Newton thinks are 
form'd in his Atmoſphere. In theſe are ſeveral Maculz, © 
or Spots; from whole Motion, the Motion of Jupiter round 
its Axis is ſaid to have been firſt determined. The Dif- 
covery of this is controvered between Euſtachio, P. Gotig- 
nies, Caſſini, and Campaui. N = 
The four little Stars, or Moons, which move round Ju- 
Piter, were firſt diſcover'd by Galileo, who call'd them the 
Aſtra de Medicis; but we the Satellites of Jupiter. Caſfins 
obſerved, that the firſt or innermoſt of theſe Satellites 
was five Semi-diameters of Jupiter diſtant from Jupiter it- 
ſelf; and made its Revolution in 1 Day, 18 Hours, and 
32 Minutes. The ſecond, which is ſomewhat greater, he 
found 8 Diameters diſtant from Jupiter, and its Revolution 
3 Days, 13 Hours, and 12 Minutes. The third, which is 
the greateſt of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 13 Semi-diame- 
ters, and finiſhes its Courſe in 7 Days, 3 Hours, and 50 
Minutes. The laſt, which is the leaſt of all, is diſtant 
from Jupiter 23 Semi-diameters 3 its Period is 16 Days, 18 
Hours, and 9 Minutes. Theſe four Moons muſt make a 
very pleaſing Spectacle to the Inhabitants of Jupiter, if it 
be true there are any; for ſometimes they riſe all toge- 
ther; ſometimes they are all together in the Meridian, 
ranged one under another; and ſometimes all appear in 
the Horizon, and frequently undergo Eclipſes: the Ob- 
ſervations whereof are found of eſpecial Uſe in deter- 
mining the Longitude, Caſſini has made Tables for calcu- 
lating the Immerſions and Emerſions of Jupiter's firſt Sa- 
tellite. 0 | 
The Day and Night are of the ſame Length in Jupiter 
all over his Surface, vis. five Hours each; the Axis of his 
Diurnal Rotation being nearly at right Angles to the 
Plane of his Annual Orbit. Though there are fqur pri- 
mary Planets below Jupiter, yet an Eye placed on his 
8 would never perceive any of them, except Sa- 
turn; unleſs, perhaps, as Spots paſſing over the Sun's Disk, 
when they happen to come between the Eye and the 
Sun. The Parallax of the Sun, view'd from Jupiter, will 
ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of Saturn; neither 
being much above 20 Seconds; ſo that the Sun's apparent 
Diameter in Jupiter will not be above ſix Minutes. The 
outermoſt of Jupiter's Satellites will appear almoſt as big 
as the Moon does to us, vi. five times the Diameter, an 
25 times the Disk of the Sun. Dr. Gregory adds, that an 
Aſtronomer in Jupiter would eafily diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
Planets, four nearer him, vis. the Satellites, and two, vis. 
the Sun and Saturn, more remote. The former, however; 
will fall vaſtly ſhort of the Sun in Brightneſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the great Diſproportion in the Diſtances and apparent 
Magnitudes. From thoſe four different Moons, the Inhabi- 
tants of Jupiter will bave four different kinds of Months, 
and the Number of Moons in their Year will not be leſs 
than 4500. Theſe Moons are eclips'd as often as, being in 
oppofition to the Sun, they fall within the Shadow of Ju- 
| | | Pier 3 
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iter; and again, as oft as being in conjunction with the 


them in derifion Formularii and Legulei, as w—_ invente 


Sun, they project their Shadows to Jupiter, they make an 
Eclipſe of the Sun to an Eye placed in that part of Jupi- 
ter where the Shadow falls. But in regard the Orbits of 
theſe Satellites are in a Plane which is jnclined to, or 
makes an Angle with the Plane of Jupiter's Orbit, their 
Eclipſes become central when the Sun is in one of the 
Nodes of theſe Satellites 3 and when out of this Poſition, 
the Eclipſes may be total, tho not central, becauſe the 


| Breadth of Jupiter's Shadow is nearly decuple to that of 


the Breadth of any of the Satellites; and the apparent 
Diameter of any of thefe Moons is nearly quintuple the 
apparent Diameter of the San. "Tis owing to this re- 


markable Inequality of Diameters, and the ſmall Incli- 
nation the Plane of the Orbits of theſe Satellites has to 


the Plane of Jupiter's Orbit, that in each Revolution there 


happen Eclipſes both of the Satellites and of the Sun; 


tho the Sun be at a confiderable diſtance from the Nodes. 


Further, the inferior among theſe Satellites, even when the 
Sun is at its greateſt diſtance from the Nodes, will occa- 
. fionally eclipſe and be eelipſed by the Sun to an Inhabitant 
of Jupiter; tho the remoteſt of them, in this cafe, eſcapes 


falling into Jupiter's Shadow, and Jupiter into his, for two 


Years together. To this it may be added, that one of the ſe 


Satellites ſometimes eclipſes another, where the Phaſis muſt 
be different, nay frequently oppoſite to that of the Satellite 
falling into the Shadow of Jupiter juſt mention'd ; for in 
this, the Eaſtern Limb immergeth firſt, and the Weſtern 
immergeth laſt : but in the others tis Juſt the Reverſe. 
The Shadow of Jupiter, tho it reaches far beyond its 
Satellites, yet falls ſhort of any other Ptanet 3 nor could 
any other Plane, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged 
in it, even tho it were infinite. Indeed, Jupiter's Shadow 
could not reach Saturn, unleſs Jupiter's Diameter were 
half that of the Sun; whereas, in effect, tis not one 
ninth of it. ” | 

The Courfes of Jupiter's Satellites, and their various 
Eclipſes, would render Navigation very ſure and eafy on 
the Globe of Jupiter. Even we, at this diſtance, can 
make very good uſe of them; thoſe Ectipfes being found 
one of our beſt means for determining the Longitude at Sea. 
For the Manner of calculating them, &c. ſee Satellites. 

Among the Alchymiſts, Jupiter fignifies the Philoſo- 
phers Stone. The Gentlemen of this Profeſſion app! ever 
thing to their Art which the Fable mentions of the G 
Jupiter; pretending the Fables are to be underſtood in a 
figurative Senſe : for inſtance, Jupiter is the Maſter of the 
Gods, and Gold, ſay they, is the moſt precious of Metals. 
Mercury is the Ambaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhows 
with how much eaſe Mercury infinuates into every thing. 
Jupiter holds the Thunderbolt as his Scepter 3 which e- 


vidently points out the external Sulphur ufed in Projection. 


Jupiter has the Heavens for his ordmary Habitation 5 this 
ſhews the volatile, dry, and hot. The Debauches of 
Jupiter, who ſought for Pleaſure in the low, but prolific 
and fruitful Earth, difcover, fay they, its Fecundity; and 
that Gold might be formed, were the way of preparing 
it diſcover'd. In a word, Jupiter is the Son of Saturn, 
which ſhews fome Reſemblance between the Qualities 


of Gold and Lead. 


JURATS are in the nature of Aldermen, for govern- 
ment of their ſeveral Corporations : as the Mayor and 
Jurats of Maidſtone, Rye, Winchelſea, &c. So Jerſey hath 
a Bailiff and twelve Jurats, or ſworn Afiſtants, to govern 
the Iſland. RE : 

 JURIS-CONSULTUS, among the Romans, was 4 
Perſon learned in the Law, a Maſter of Juriſ-prudence, and 


ho was conſulted on the Interpretation of Laws and 
' Cuſtoms, and on the difficult Points in Law-Suits. The fif- 


teen Books of the Digeſt were compiled wholly from the An- 
ſwers or Reports of the antient Juriſ-Conſulti. Triboniauus, 
in deſtroying the two thoufand Volumes whence the Code 
and Digeſt were taken, has deprived the Public of a world 
of things which would have given 'em light into the Of- 
fice of the antient Juri -Conſulti. We ſhould fcarce have 
known any thing beyond their bare Names, had not Pom- 
Ponius, who lived in the ſecond Century, taken care to pre- 


ſerve ſome Circumſtances of their Office. The Roman 
| Juriſ-Conſulti feem to have been the fame with our Cham- 


ber Counſellors, who arrived at the Honour of being con- 
fulted, through Age and Experience, but never pleaded 
at the Bar. 'Their pleading Advocates or Lawyers never 
became Juriſ-Conſulti, In the Times of the Common- 
wealth the Advocati had by much the more honourable Em- 

loyment 3 as being in the readywayto attain to the higheſt 
e eee They then def piſed the Juriſ-Conſulti, can 
certain Forms, and certain Monoſyllables, in order to give 
their Anſwers the greater 1 of Gravity and My- 


ſtery. But in proceſs of time they became ſo much 


eſteem'd, that they were call'd Prudentes and Sapientes, 
and the Emperors appointed their Judges to follow their 
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Advice. Auguſtus advanced them to be public Officers 
of the Empire; ſo that they were no longer confined to 
the petty Counſels of private Perſons. Bern. Re#ilius 
has written the Lives of the moſt famous Juri-Conſult; 
who have lived within theſe 2000 Years. 1K : 

JURISDICTION is a Power or Authority which a Man 
bath to do juſtice in caſes of Complaint made before bim. 
There are two kinds of Juri/difior, the one Eccleſiaſtical, 
the other Secular, Secular belongs to the King and his 
Delegates : Eccleſiaſtical to Biſhops and their . 
Biſhops, Cc. have two kinds of Juriſdiction, the one Inter- 


nal, which is exercifed over the Conſcience in things 


purely Spiritual ; and this they are ſuppoſed to hold im- 
mediately of God: The other is a Privilege which 
fome Princes have given them of terminating Difputes 
between Ecclefiaftics and Laymen. 12 
JURIS-PRUDENCE, the Knowledge of what is juſt 
es hoc, or of the Laws, Rights, Cuſtoms, Statutes, Ec. 
neceſſary for the doing of Fuſtice, Civil Juriſ- Prudence is 
that of the Roman Law, Canonical that of the Canon Law, 
Feudal that of Fees. | e 
JUROR, in a legal ſenſe, is one of thoſe twenty-four 
or twelve Men, who are ſworn to deliver Truth upon 
ſuch Evidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter 
in queſtion. The Puniſhment of Petty Jurors attainted of 
iving a Verdict contrary to Evidence, willingly, is very 
evere, See . n 
JURY, in Common Law fignifies either Twenty-four 
or Twelve Men fworn to ane . of the Matter of Fact, 
and declare the Truth 5 * uch Evidence, asſhalbbe deli 


vered them touching the Matter in queſtion. The Jury into 
uſt 


be choſen out of the ſame Claſs or Rank with the Acc 


— 


and if he be a Foreigner, he may demand a Jury half Fo- 


reigners and half Eugliſpmen. There are ordinarily Thirty- 
fix impannel'd, whereof in Criminal Caſes the Perſon accu- 
ſed has the Liberty to challenge or fet afide Twenty-four, 
and to pick out Twelve at his pleaſure. Theſe Twelve are 
proſe at the Trial, after which they withdraw into a Cham- 

er by themſelves, where they are to be ſhut up without 

Fire or Candle, Victuals or Drink, till ſuch time as they agree 
in their Verdict, and declare unanimouſly that the Defen- 
dant is either Guilty of the Charge laid againſt him, or 
Not Guilty. Upon which, the Judge paſſes the Sentence 
preſcribed by the Law. In England there are three ſorts 
of Trials, viz. One by Parliament, another by Battle, 
and a third by Aſſize or Jury. The Trial by Aſſize (be 
the Action Civil or Criminal, Public or Private, Perſonal 
or Real) is referred for the Fact to a Jury, and as they 
find it, ſo paſſeth the Judgment. This Jury is not only 
uſed in Circuits of Juſtices Errant, but alfo in other Courts 
and Matters of Office: But tho' it appertains to moſt 
Courts of the Common Law, yet is it moſt remarkable in 
the Half-Year Courts of the Jullices Errant, commonly 
call'd the Great Aſſizes, and in the Quarter-Seſſions; and 
in them it is moſt ordinarily called a Jury, and that in a 
Civil Cauſe : whereas in other Courts, it is ufually called 
an Inqueſt, and in the Court-Baron a Jury of the Homage. 
In the General Aſſize there are uſually many Juries, be- 
cauſe there are a great many Cauſes, both Civil and Cri- 
minal, commonly to be tried; whereof one is called the 
Grand Jury, and the reſt the Petit Juries ; of which, it 
ſeems, there ſhould be one in every Hundred. 

The Graud Jury conſiſts of Twenty-four Grave and Sub- 
ſtantial Gentlemen, or ſome of the better ſort of Yeomen, 
choſen indifferently by the Sheriff out of the whole 
Shire, to conſider of all Bills of Indictment prefer'd to 
the Court; which they do either approve, by writing upon 
them Hilla vera; or elſe diſallow, bs indorſing Ignoramss. 
Such as they do approve, if they touch Life and Death, 


-are farther refer'd to another Jury, to be confider'd of, 


becauſe the Caſe is of much importance 3 but others of 
lighter moment are, upon their allowance, without more 


work, fined by the Bench : except the Party traverſe the 


Indictment, or challenge it for Inſufficiency, or remove 
the Cauſe to a higher Court by Certiorari; in which two 
former Caſes it is refer'd to another Jury, and in the lat- 
ter, tranſmitted to a higher. And prefently upon. the al- 
lowance of this Bill, by the Grand Inqueſt, a Man is 
ſaid to be indifted : Such as they diſallow, are delivered to 
the Bench, by whom they are forthwith cancelled or torn- 
The Petit Jury conſiſts of Twelve Men at the leaſt, and 
are impannel'd as well upon Criminal as upon Civil Cau- 
ſes : Thoſe that paſs upon Offences of Life and Death, 
do bring in their Verdict either Guilty or Not Guilty; 
whereupon the Prifoner, if he be found Guilty, is faid to 
be convicted, and ſo afterwards receiveth Judgment and 
Condemnation 3 or otherwiſe is acquitted, and ſet free. 
Thoſe that paſs upon Civil Cauſes Real, are all, or ſo 
many, as can conveniently be had, of the fame Hundred, 
where the Land or Tenement in queſtion doth lie, being 
four at leaſt ; and they, upon due Examination, bring in 


their Verdict either for the Demandant or Tenant. 
| FJURT- 
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WRT MAS T. ſo the Seamen call whatever they ſet 
up in the room of a Maſt, loſt in a Eight or I 
with which they make ſhift to ſail, inſtead of the Maſt 
which they have loſt. f 3 
JUS CORONE, the Right; of the Crown, is part of the 
Law of England, which differs in many things from the 

eneral Law concerning the Subject. Coke on Lit. 
8*7US PATRONATUS, in Law, is the Right of pre- 
ſenting a Clerk to a Benefice, | 

JUS and JURA, ſee Law, Right 

JUST, a Combat on Horſeback, Man againſt Man, 
arm'd with Lances. Antiently, Juſts and Tournaments 
made a part of the Entertainment at all ſolemn Feaſts 
and Rejoicings. 
| ſame with the Ludus Trojanus antiently praftiſed by 
- Yourh of Rome. The Turks uſe it fill, and call it 
lane ing the Gerid. The difference between Juſts and Tour- 
naments conſiſts in this, That the latter is the Genus, of 
which the former is the Species. Tournaments were all 
kinds of Military Races and Engagements, made out of 
Gallantry and Diverſion. Juſts were ſuch particular Com- 
bats where Parties were near each other, and engaged 
with Lance and Sword : The Tournament was frequently 

rformed by a Number of Cavaliers, who fought in a 

ody. The Juſt was a ſingle Combat of one Man * | 
another: Though the Juſts were uſually made in a Le 
nament, after the general Rencounter of all the Cavaliers, 

et they were ſometimes ſingly, and independent of any 
Tea . He who appear 'd for the. firſt time at a 
4uf, forfeited his Helm or Caſque, unleſs he had forfeited 
before at a Tournament. 

The Word is derived from the Latin juxta, becauſe the 
Tombatants fought near one another. Salmaſius derives it 
from the modern Greek '2ouſftra, or rather Tse, which 
is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicepborus Gregorius. Others de- 
rive it from Juſta, which in the corrupt Age of the Latin 
Tongue was uſed for this Exerciſe; this being ſuppoſed to 
be a more juſt and equal Combat than the Tournament. 

JUSTICE, is a conſtant Defire or Inclination to give 
every one his Due, or a Habit by which the Mind is al- 
ways diſpoſed and determined to give every Man his own. 
Juſtice may be divided into Diſtributive, Commutative, 
and Legal. Diſtributive Juſtice is concern'd in Matters of 
Government, and of Beneficence, and is either remunerato- 


ry or punitive 3 it obſerves an Equality in dealing Rewards 


and Puniſhments, according to each Man's Condition and 
| Merit: for as Actions are either good or evil, for the 
good, Rewards muſt be aſſigned, and for the evil, Pu- 
niſhments 3 and herein a Geometrical Proportion is ob- 
ſerved. Commutative Juffice is converſant in Matters of 
| Commerce, and in the equal Commutation or Exchanging 

of things, and proceeds according to an arithmetrical E- 
quality, without any regard to Perſons and Circumſtances. 


Legal Jufice is that which reſides in the State or Monarch, 


by whoſe Power and Authority the Effects of commuta- 
tive and diſtributive Juſtice are 1 ſuperſeded or 
ſuſpended; as in a Dearth of Corn, if a Perſon that has a 
Stock by him will not ſell it, it ſhall be taken from him : 
and the like. | | 


JUSTICE is likewiſe the Name of an Officer appointed 


by the King or Commonwealth, to do Right by way of 
Judgment. He is called Juſtice, and not Judge, becauſe 
he was antiently called Juſticia, and not Juſticiarius, and 
becauſe he has his Authority by Deputation, as Delegate 
to the King, and not Jure Magiſtratus ; and therefore can- 
not _ any other in his ſtead, the Juſtice of the Fo- 
reſt only excepted. Of theſe Juſtices we have various 
kinds in England. ; | | 
Juſtice, or Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, is the capi- 
tal Juſtice of Great Britain, and a Lord by his Office. His 
uſineſs is chiefly to hear and determine all Pleas of the 
rown, that is, ſuch as concern Offences againſt the 
Crown, Dignity, and Peace of the King, as Treaſons, Fe- 
lonies, &c. See King's-Bench. EEO 
Juſtice, or Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, is he who, 
with his Aſſiſtants, hears and determines all Cauſes at the 
mmon Law, that is to ſay, all Civil Cauſes between 
common Perſons, as well Perſonal as Real, and he is a 
Lor d by his Office. 
Chief Juſtice, but alſo Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
Mafter of the Court of Wards. He uſually ſat in the 
ing s Palace, and there executed that Office, formerly 
performed wh Comitem Palatii 5 he determined, in that 
lace, all the Differences happening between the Barons 
and other Great Men. He had the Prerogative of being 
icegerent of the Kingdom, whenever the King went 
eyond Sea, and was uſually choſen to that Office out of 
2 Prime Nobility; but his Power was reduced by King 
chard I. and King Henry I. His Office is now divided, 
and his Title changed from Capitalis Angliæ Juſticiarius, to 
pualis Juſticiarius ad Placi ta, Cc. See Common-Pleas, 


a Storm, 


The Spaniards borrow'd theſe Exerciſes 
from the Moors, and call them the Cane-Play. This is 


our- 


This Officer was formerly not only 
neſs of 


"Juſtice of the Foreft is Lord by his Office; and hach Powe? 
and. Authority to determine Offences committed in the 
King's Foreſts, Oc. which are not to be determined by a- 
ny other Court or Juſtice, except ſuch as are appointed by 
ſpecial Commiſſion to aſſiſt him in his Office. Of theſe 
there are two, whereof the one hath Juriſdiction over 
all the Foreſts on this fide Trent; and the other beyond it. 
By many antient Records it appears to be 4 Place of great 
Honour and Authcrity, and is never beſtowed but on ſome 


- Perſon of great Diſtinction. The Court where this Juſtice 
fits, is called the Juſtice-Seat of the Foreſt. This is the only 


Inſtice who may appoint a Deputy; he is alſo called J- 
tice in Eyre of the Foreſt. G 2 Z 

Juſtices in Eyre, Juſticiarii Itinerantes, or Errantes, are 
ſo termed from the old French word Erre, i.e. Iter. Theſe; 
in antient time, were ſent with Commiſſion into divers 
Counties to hear ſuch Cauſes, eſpecially, as were termed 
Pleas of the Crown; and that for the Eaſe of the Subject; 
who muſt elſe have been hurried to the Courts of Weſt- 
minſier, if the Cauſe were too high for the County-Courts. 
According to ſome, theſe Juſtices were ſent once in ſeven 


Tears, but others will have them to be ſent oftner; 


Cambden ſays, they were inſtituted in the Reign of King 
Henry II. but they appear to be of an older Date. They 
were much like our Juſtices of Aſſize at this Day, tho for 


Authority and Manner of Proceeding very different. , 


Juſtices of Affe, are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial 

mmiſſion, to be ſent into this or that County, to take 
Aſſizes, for the Eaſe of the Subjects: for whereas theſe 
Actions paſs always by Jury, ſo. many Men might not; 
Without great Damage and Charge, be brought up to 
London; and therefore Juſtices, for this purpoſe, by Com- 
miſſion particularly authorized, were ſent down to them. 
Theſe continue twice every Year to paſs the Circuir, þ 
two and two, thro' all England, diſpatching their ſeveral 
Buſineſſes by ſeveral Commiſſions; for they have one 
Commiſſion to take Aſſizes, another to deliver Goals, and 
another of Oyer Job Terminer, c. See Aſize: 

Juſtices of Goal- Delivery, are ſuch as are commiſſioned to 
hear and determine Cauſes appertaining to thoſe; who for 
any Offence are caſt into the Goals. Their Commiſſion is 
now turned over to the Juſtices of Ae. 

Juſtices of Niſi Prius are now all one with Juſtices of A- 

ſize, for it is a common Adjournment of a Cauſe in the 
Common Pleas to put it off to ſuch a Day; Ni Prius Juſ- 
ticiarti venerint ad eas Partes ad capiendas Aſſas: and from 
the Clauſe of Adjournment, they are called Juſtices of 
Niſi Prius, as well as Juſtices of Aſive, by reaſon of the 
Writ and Actions they have to deal in. | 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, were Juſtices deputed; on 
ſome ſpecial Occafions, to hear end determine ſome 
particular Cauſes. The Commiſſion of Oyer and Termi- 
ner is directed to certain Perſons, upon any InſurreRion, 
heinous Demeanour, or 'Treſpaſs committed. CO, 

Juſtices of the Peace, are Perſons of Intereſt and Credit, 
appointed by the King's Commiſſion to attend the Peace 
of the Country where they live ; of whom, ſome, for ſpe- 
cial Reſpect, are made of the Quorum, becauſe no Buſi- 
neſs of Importance may be diſpatched without the Pre- 
ſence, or Aﬀent of them, or one of them. See Quo- 
rum. The Office of a Juſtice of the Peace is to call be- 
fore him, examine, and commit to Priſon all Thieves, 


Murderers, wandring Rogues, thoſe that hold Conſpira- 


cies, Riots, and almoſt all Delinquencies, that may oc- 
caſion the Breach of the Peace and Quiet of the Sub- 
ject; to commit to Priſon ſuch as cannot find Bail, and to 
ſee them brought forth in due time to Trial. The Origi- 
nal of Juſtices of the Peace is referred to the fourth Year 
of Edw. III. They were at firſt called Wardens of the Peace. 
_ JUSTIFICATION, in Theology, is that Grace which 
renders a Man juſt in the Sight of God, and worthy of 
eternal FN The Romaxiſts and Reformed are ex- 
tremely divided about the Doctrine of Juſtification ; the 
latter contending for Juſtification by Faith alone, and the 
former by good Works. See Imputation. . 
JUSTNESS,' the Exactneſs or Regularity of any 
thing. The word is particularly uſed in Matters of Lan- 
guage or Thought. The Jſtneſs of a Thought conſiſts 
in a certain Preciſeneſs or Accurdcy, by which every patt 
of it is perfectly true; and pertinent to the Subject. Juſt- 
nguage conſiſts in uſing proper and well-cho- 
ſen Terms ; in not ſaying either tov much or too little. 
M. de Mere, who has written on Juſtneſs of Mind, diſtin- 
guiſhes two kinds of Jaſtneſs; the one arifing from Taſte 
and Genius, the other coming from good Senſe or right 
Reaſon. There are no certain Rules to be laid down for 
the former, viz. to ſhew the Beauty and Exactneſs in the 
Turn, or Choice of a Thought; the latter conſiſts in the 
juſt Relation which things have to one another. W's 
JUVENALIA, Games, Exerciſes of Body, or Com: 
bats, inſtituted by Nere the firſt time his Beard was ſhaved. 
They were celebrated in private Houſes, and even the 
— Wan 
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Kappa; and was bur little uſed among the La- 

tins. Priſcian looked on it as a ſuperfluous 
Letter, and ſays, it was never to be uſed except in words 
borrowed from the Greek, Danſquius, after Saliſt, obſerves, 
that it was unknown to the antient Romans. Indeed we 
ſeldom find it in any Latin Authors, excepting in the 


word Kalends, where it fometimes ſtands in lieu of a C. 


Kartbage is frequently ſpelt on Medals with a K, SALVIS 
AUGG. CAES.F EL. KART. and ſometimes the Let- 
ter K alone ſtood for Carthage. M. Beger has obſerved, 


that a Capital K, on the Reverfe of the Medals of the 
Emperors of Conſtantinople, ſignified KQNSTANTINUS 3. 


and on the Greek Medals he will have it to fignify KOTAH 
EFPIA, Celc-ſyria, Lipſius obſerves, that K was a Stygma 
antiently marked on the Foreheads of Criminals with a 
red-hot Iron; and Quintilian tells us, that in his time fome 
People bad gotten a miſtaken Notion, that wherever the 
Letters C and A occurred at the beginning of a Word, K 
ought to be uſed inſtead of the C. 8 8 

The Letter K bas various Significations in old Charters 
and Diploma's; for Inſtance, K R ſtood for Chorus, K R. C 
for Cara Civitas, K RM for Carmen, K R. A M. N, Carus A. 
micns noſter, K 8 Chaos, K T Capite tonſus, &c. 

The French never uſe the Letter K, excepting im a few 
Terms of Art, and proper Names borrowed from other 
Countries. Ablaucourt, in his Dialogue of the Letters, 
brings in K complaining, that he has been often in a fair 
way to be baniſhed out of the French Alphabet, and con- 
fined to the Countries of the North. In Engliſh the K is 
uſed much more than needs be, particularly at the ends 


of Words after C, as in Publick, Phyfick, Ec. where it 


is of no manner of Service. 22 . 
K is alſo a Numeral Letter, ſignifying 250, according 


to the Verfe; 


K quoque Fecomtes & quinquaginta tenebit. 


When it had a Stroke at top, it ſtood for 150000. 

 KABIN, or KEBIN, a temporary Marriage, in ufe a- 
mong the Mabometans. The Kabin is contracted before 
the Cadi, in whoſe Prefence the Man eſpouſes the Woman 


for a certain time, upon condition that if he quits her at 


the end of that Term, ſhe fhall be allowed a certain Sum 
of Money. Some Authors ſay, that the Kabin is only 
permitted among the Perſians, and in the Sect of Ali; but 
others maintain that it is alſo practiſed among the Turks. 

KADARE, or KADARITE, the Name of a Seq a- 
mong the Mabometans, who deny the Favourite Tenet of 
the Muſſulmen, Predeſtination; and maintain the Doc- 
trine of Liberty and Free-Will in all its Latitude. 
 KALENDAR, See Calendar. 

KALENDS. See Calends. 

KALI, a Plant, otherwife called Glaſſewort; it grows 
in the Sands on the Sea-ſhore, where the People ſow it 
in order to burn it green. Of its Aſhes they make Soap, 
Glaſs, Alkali-Salt, &c. This Plant grows in great 
abundance in Egypt and Syria; its Name Kali was given it 
by the Arabs. It is found pretty plentifully, too, in Lan- 
guedoc, where the People turn it to a very good account. 
Their manner of preparing it is this: When the Tree is 
grown up to its pitch, they cut it down, and let it dry; af- 
terwards they burn and calcine it in certain Pits like Lime- 
Kilns dug in the Ground for that purpoſe, which are clofe 
covered up with Earth, ſo as no Air may come at the Fire. 
The Matter by this means is not reduced into Aſhes 
only, but made into a very hard Stone, like Rock- 
Salt, which they are forced to break with Hammers to 
get it out, and this Matter they call Salicor, or Soude en 
Pierre, They make fuch Quantities of it here, that they 
export it into ſeveral other Countries, but principally into 
Italy, where the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beau- 


tiful Glaſſes, which they afterwards return into moſt 


Countries in Europe. However, the Salicor made here is 
inferiour to that brought from Alicant. The beſt is in 


little dry fonorous Stones, of a blueiſh grey Colour, and 
full of little Eyes or Holes. 


KAN, the Name of an Officer in Perſia. The Xans 
are the ſame things in Perſia that Governours are in Eu- 
e: There are Kansof Provinces, Countries, and Cities, 


who have different Additions to diſtinguiſh tuem. 
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A double Confonant, and the roth Letter of the 
| Alphabet. It is borrowed from the Greek 


| propoſe any other Keblebto his Followers but the Temple 
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KAPI, a Term in the Zaſtern Countries for Gate. Thus 
the chief Gate of the Palace of the Emperor of Perſia is 
called Ala Kapi, the Gate of God. Thus alſo the Officer 
who has the Command of the Grand Signior's Palace- 
Gates, is called Kapigbi Bachi. 3 

KAR ATA, a kind of Aloes growing in America. Ita 
Leaves, when boiled, are made into a Thread, of good 
uſe in making Cloth, Fifhing-Nets, c. Its Root, or 
Leaves, thrown into the River, ſtun the Fiſhes to that 
degree, that they are eaſily taken with the Hand. Its 
Stalk, when dried and burnt, burns like a Match ; and 
when briskly rubbed on a harder Wood, takes fire, and 
JJ / SIT 

KARKROMNI, a Building where the Royal Manufac- 
tures of Perſia are carried on. Here are made their Ta- 
peſtries, Cloth of Gold, Silk, Wool, and Brocades, Vel- 
vets, Taffeta's, Coats of Mail, Sabres, Bows, Arrows, 
and other Arms. There are alſo Painters in Miniature, 
Goldſmiths, Lapidaries, Ce. | 

KARLE, a Saxon Word, uſed in our Laws, fometimes 
for a Man, and ſometimes for a Servant, or Clown. Hence 
the Saxons call a Seaman a 1 and a Domeſtic Ser- 
3 : whence, by Corruption, comes our word 

urle. 


tiff of Perfia, who, at the ſame time, is the ſecond Civil 


Lieutenant, and judges of Temporal as well as Spiritual 


Affairs. He has two Deputies who determine Matters of 
leſs Conſequence, particularly Quarrels ariſing in Coffee- 
houſes, which make a great part of their Buſineſs. 
KAURYSAOUL, a Body of Soldiers, who form the 
laſt of the five Bodies of the King of Perſia's Guards. 
They are in Number 2000, all Horfe, commanded by 
the Conſtable, and in his Abſence by the Captain of the 
Watch. They keep watch in the Night around the Pa- 
lace, ſerve to keep off the Crowd when the King goes 
on Horſeback, keep Silence at the Audience of Ambaſſa- 


dors, feize the Kans and other Officers when dif; raced, - 


and cut off their Heads when the King commands it. 
KAY, a Wharf or Place by the Water-fide, in. a Sea- 
Port, for the loading and unloading of Merchandize; the 
Number of theſe in England is determined by Act of Par- 
liament. The Verb cajare, in old Writers, according to 
Scaliger, ſignifies to keep in or reſtrain; and hence came 
our Term Kay; the Ground where they are made being 
bound in with Planks and Poſts. 19 
KAYAGE, the Money, or Toll, paid for loading or 
unloading Wares at Kays. | | | 


| | a 
KEBER, the Name of a Se& among the Perſians. 


Thoſe of this Se& are, for the generality, rich Merchants. 
Tho” they inhabit in the middle of Perſia, and are found 


in great Numbers in the Suburbs of 1/gaban, yet tis 


not known, whether or no they are originally Perſians, 
as having nothing in common with the __ Perſians but 
the Language. They are diſtinguiſhed by their Beard, 
which they wear very long, and by their Dreſs, which is 


quite different from the reſt. They are in effect Heathens, 


but are in great Reputation fer the Regularity of their 


Life. Some Authors ſay they adore the Fire, in imitation 
of the antient Perſians 3 but this is contradicted by others: 
They believe the Immortality of the Soul, and have 


fome things like what the Antients taught of Hell and 
the Elyſian Fields. When any of them die, they let looſe a 
Cock in his Houſe, and drive it out into a Field ; if a Fox 
ſeizes it, and bears it off, they make no doubt but the 
Soul of the Defunct is ſaved. If this firſt Experiment 
don't ſatisfy them, they have recourſe to a focond] which 
is concluſive; they carry the Carcafs into the Church- 
yard, and prop it up againſt the Wall with a Fork: if 
the Birds peck out the right Eye, they look on him as 
one of the Predeſtinated, and bury him with a great deal 
of Ceremony, letting him down gently into the Grave; 
but if the Birds begin with the left Eye, they conclude 
him a Reprobate, and throw him headlong into a Ditch. 
The word Keber fignifies Infidel, from the Turſtiſb Keaphers 
a Renegado, or, rather, they both come from D, Capbar, 
which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies to 2 
KEBLE H, or KIBLEH, a Term ufed among the Turks, 
for that Point or Quarter to which they turn themſelves 
when they make their Prayers. Mabomet at firſt durſt not 


KASI, a Term in the Ea A applied to the fourth Pon- 
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of Jeruſalem, which was che Xebleb of the Jer and Chri-. Number of .litile InſeQs and Flies, ſo ſmall thät they ate 


tians. In "courſe of time, however, being willing to bring. ſcarce ſenſible 3 inſomuch that the whole inward Sub- 


is own, off from any Communication in Matters of Reli- ſtance ſcems converted into them : For this reaſon it is 
jon with the Jews and Chriſtians, he appointed them; in that they ſometimes call it Vermilion; (unleſs, perhaps, it 
dhe Alcoran, to turn themſelves, at Prayer; towards the be ſo call'd from its beautiful Vermillion Colour.) To 
Temple of Mecea, from which time they called thoſe two prevent that Incunvenience, they uſually ſteep the Terme, 
Temples the Xebleran, or two Keblebs. Ricaut adds, that in Vinegar before they dry it. They draw the Juice or 
tis not the Temple of Mecca, ny pos ſpeaking, that the Pulp from the Xermes, and make a Syrup of it, by ad- 
Turks call Xebleb, but rather the large {quare Tower in ding a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar. Sometimes they d 
the middle of the Am itheatre of the Moſque. the Pulp ſeparate from the Husk, which Pulp, thus dried, 
ebleb is alſo uſed for an Altar, or rather a Niche, as they call Paſtel of Kermes. The Grain of Kermes is of 
| Ricaut calls it, which the Mabomerans have in all theit great uſe in Phyſic. It is Cardiac, Deſiccative, Aſtrin- 
Churches, and which is placed very exactly on that Side gent, fortifies the Stomach; and 18 Abortion 3 of 
towards the Temple of Mecca, Hence the word Kebleb this, is made that celebrated Confection, call'd Atkermes. 
comes to be uſed metaphorically for the Object or End It is, however, of greater uſe in dying Scarlet. DOR,» 
opoſed, or the Intention a Man has in doing a thing. Ihe manner of prepating it for Dying, is as follows: The 
hus the Kehleb of Kings is their Crown and Authority, Grain being taken when ripe; - they 5 read it on Linnen; 
that of Men of Buſineſs Money, that of Gluttons good and at firlt, while it abounds moſt in Moiſture, turn it 
Cheer, c. . 4 twice or thrice a day, to prevent its heating : till ſuch 
KEBLEH-NOMA, the Name which the Turks and time as there appears a red Powder among it; then 
Perſians give to a little Pocket Compaſs, which they al- they ſeparate it, paſſing it thro a Searce, and then again 
ways carry with them, in order to place themſelves the they ſpread abroad the Grain on the Linnen, till they 
more exactly when they go to Prayers. Oh he. | Perceive the ſame Redneſs of Powder, when they repeat 
KEDGING, a Sea-Term, uſed when a Veſſel is the fifting: and thus they proceed, till they diſcoyer a 
brought up or down a narrow River by the Wind, tho the red Powder on the Surface of the Grain, which is fill 
Tide be contrary to it. To do this the Seamen ſet their paſs' d thro the Searce till it yield no more. In the be- 
Fore-ſail, or Foretop-ſail, and the Mizen, and let her drive ginning; when the ſmall red Grains are ſeen to move, as 
with the Tide, that they may flat her about; if ſhe they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ſtrong Vinegar, 
come too near the Shore, they have a little Anchor ready, and rubb'd between the Hands. Were not this Precau- 


| called the Kedger, or Kedge-Ancbor, with a Hawſer faſten- tion taken, out of every Grain would be formed a little 


ed to it from the Ship: and this Anchor they drop in Fly; which would skip and fly about for a day or two, and 
the midſt of the Current, by which means they wind her at laſt changing its Colour, fall down dead: The Grain 
Head about, and this done, take up the Anchor again. being quite emptied of its Pulp or red Powder, is waſh'd 
KEEL, the Name of the loweſt Piece of Timber in a in Wine, and then expoſed to the Sun; after this, tis put 
Ship, in the Bottom of her Hull, one End whereof is up in ſmall Sacks, putting along with it, the Proportion of 
at the Stern, the other at the Stem; into this are all the red Duſt that the Grain had afforded. EE 
Ground-Timbers and Hooks faſtened and bolted fore and According to M.Marfill”s Experiments made at Montpellier, 
aft. When a Ship hath a deep Keel, ſhe is ſaid to have the Grain of Kermes has the Effect of Galls when mix'd 
a rank Keel, and this ſerves to keep her from rolling. with Vitriol, and makes a good Ink; Mix'd with Oil of 
KEEPER of the Foreſt, otherwiſe called Chief Warden Tartar or Lime-Water, its Colour turns from a Vermillion 
of the Foreſt, is an Officer that hath rhe principal Govern- to a Crimſon Colour. In a Decoction of Tournſoil Flowers 
ment of all things belonging to a Royal Foreſt, and it retains its proper Colour. They have not been able to 
the Check of all the other Officers. The Lord Chief get a fix d eſſential Salt from it, but a volatile Salt it 
Jaſtice in Eyre of the Foreſt, when he thinks fit to hold vields in abundance ; which, in M. Marſilli's opinion, would 
his Juſtice-Seat, ſends out his general Summons to the have a better Effet in Medicine, if taken in a Liquid, 
Keeper forty Days before, to warn all Under-Officers to than when incloſed in Conſerves and Confections, which 
appear before him at a Day aſſigned in the Summons. hinder its Action. Thoſe who have obſerved the Man- 
Keeper of the Great Seal is a Lord by his Office, and ner of producing the Kermes in the hot Countries 
ſtiled Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. He is one of the tell us, that the little Grains gather'd on the Ilex 
King's Privy Council, through whoſe Hands paſs all Coccigera change into a great number of little Mag- 
Charters, Commiſſions, and Grants of the King under the gots of a red Colour, which run backwards and forwards 
Great Seal, without which Seal, all ſuch Inſtruments, by in the Tree where they were bred ; and wherever they 
Law, are of no force; for the King is, in the Interpreta- ſtay any time, leave the Semen of thoſe Grains, which 
tion of the Law, a Corporation, Ks paſſeth nothing firm- break out the Year following. Theſe the Greeks call 
ly but under the ſaid Seal, which is, as the public Faith Coccos, the Latins Vermiculus, and thoſe of the Country, 
of the Kingdom, in the higheſt Eſteem and Reputation. Grain of Vermillion, becauſe of the Worms, Maggots, or 
The Lord Keeper hath the ſame Place, Authority, Pre- Butterflies, into which the Grain changes. 3 i 
eminence, Juriſdiction, Execution of Laws, and all other KERNE, a Term in the antient Iriſb Militia, ſignify- 
Cuſtoms, Commodities, and Advantages as the Lord ing a Foot-Soldier. Camden tells us, the Armies of Ire- 


Chancellor of Euglaud hath for the time being. Both land conſiſted of Cavalry, call'd Galloglaſſes, and Infantry 


theſe Officers cannot properly ſubſiſt at the ſame time, lightly armed, called Xernes. The Xernes bore Swords 
ſince the Statute of 5 Els. | and Darts; to the laſt were fitted Cords, by which they 
Keeper of the Privy Seal is a Lord by his Office; thro' could recover them after they had been launched out. 
whoſe Hands paſs all Charters, figned by the King, before Kerne, in out Laws, fignifies idle Perſons or Vagabonds. 


they come to the Great Seal, and ſome things which do KEY, a little Iron Inſtrument for the opening of Locks. 


not paſs the Great Seal at all. He is of the King's Privy Its Uſe and Figure are too well known to need a particu- 
Council, and was antiently called Clerk of the Privy Seal. lar Deſcription. L. Molinens has written a Treatiſe of 
KERAMIAN, the Name of a Se& among the Mulul. Keys, printed at Upſal. He derives the Latin Name Cla- 
men, ſo called from Mobammud Ben Keram its Author. vis from the Greek xc, claudo, I fout, or from the Ad- 
he Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran ſays verb clam, privately; and adds, that the Uſe of Keys is 
of the Arms, Eyes, and Ears of God, is to be underſtood not known in ſome Parts of Sweden. The firſt Invention 
rex ſo that they admit the Targiaſſum, that is, a of Keys is owing to one Theodore of Samos, according to 
kind of Corporeity in God z which however they explain Pliny and Polydore Virgil; but this muſt be a Miſtake, 
variouſly, 65 e the Uſe of Ke) having been known before the Siege of 
_ KERANA, a long Trumpet, in form of a Speaking - Troy, and mention is even made of them in the 19th 
rumpet, uſed by the Perſians: To the Sound of this Chapter of Geneſis. Molineus is of Opinion, that Keys, at 
they add a confuſed Noiſe of Hautboys, Timbrels, Drums fir}; only ſerved for the untying certain Knots, where- 
and other Inſtruments every Evening at Sunſet, and two with they antiently ſecured their Doors; but the Laconc 
Hours after Midnight. 5 - Keys, he maintains, were _ a-kin in uſe to our on: 
 KERMES, a kind of Husk or Excreſſence, as tis ge- they conſiſted of three ſingle Teeth, and made the Fi- 
nerally thought, about the Bigneſs of a Juniper-Berry, gure of an E, of which Form there are ſome ſtill to be 
round, ſmooth, and ſhining, of a beautiful Red, and full feen in the Cabinets of the Curious. There was another 
* 2 mucilaginous Juice of the ſame Colour. It is found Key, called Bani e, made in the manner of a Male- 
micking to the Leaves and Bark of a kind of Ilex or Skrew, which had its correſponding Female in a Bolt af- 
olm-Oak, in $ ain, Languedoc, and other hot Countries. fixed to the Door. Key, hence, becomes a general Name 
has a vinous Smell, a bitter, tho agreeable Taſte, and for ſeveral things that ſhut up, or cloſe other things. 
ie Liquor contains an infinite Number of little round or Key of an Arch or Vault is the laſt Stone placed a. top 


oval 888 The Origin of the Kermes is ſuppoſed owing of a Vault, which being wider and fuller at the Top 

ta little Worm, which pricking the Holm-Oak, to draw than Bottom, wedges, as it were, and binds in all the 

ts Food from it, raiſes a little Tumor or Veſſel, which reſt. This Xey is different in the different Orders; in 

ils with Juice, and as it ripens becomes red. When the Tuſcan and Doric *tis a plain Stone, having a Pro- 

| © Rermes is dried, there comes out of it an infinite jecture; in the Tonic tis cut and waved in Veins, af- 
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Virtues. 
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tet the manner of Conſoles; in the Corinthian and Com- 
peſite, tis a Conſole enriched. with Sculpture, Folia- 
zes, Ce. 1 | | 
K Key is alſo uſed for Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and for 
the Power of Excommunicating and Abſolving. Thus the 
Romaniſts ſay, the Pope has the power of the Keys, and 
can open and ſhut Paradiſe as he pleaſes, grounding their 
Opinion on that Expreſſion of 8 Chriſt, I will give tbee 
abe Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, In 8. Gregory we read, 
that 'twas the Cuſtom heretofore for the Popes to fend a 
Golden Ke to Princes, wherein they incloſed a little of 
the Filings of St. Peter's Chains, kept with a world of 
Devotion at Rome, and that theſe Xeys were wore in the 
Boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain fome wonderful 

Key is alſo a Term in Pol hy and Steganography, 
fignifying the Alphabet of Wy 06a which is 5 does 
known only to the Perſon who writes the Letter, and him 
who decyphers it. Seme Cyphers have .a fingle Key, 


where the ſame Characters are ufed throughout, in other 


Cyphers the Characters are varied, and the Key muſt be 
double. In this Senſe it is that we uſe the words Key of 
a Book, Key of an Author, as being let by it into ſome Se- 
crets, with regard to Perſons, Times, Places, Wc. which. 
don't appear without it. $53 : 
Key, in Muſic, is a certain fundamental Note or Tone, 
to which the whole Piece, be it Concerta, Sonata, Canrata, 
&c. is accommodated, and with which it uſually begins, 
but always ends. To get an Idea of the Uſe of the Key, 
it may be obſerved, that as in an Oration there is a Sub- 
ject, viz. ſome principal Perſon or Thing to which the 
Diſcourſe is referred, and which is always to be kept in 
view, that nothing unnatural and foreign to the Subject 
may be brought in; ſo in every regular Piece of Muſic 
there is one Note, vi. the Key, which regulates all the 
reſt. The Piece begins, and ends in this; and this is, 
as it were, the muſical Subject, to which a regard muſt be 
had in all the other Notes ef the Piece. Again, as in an 
Oration there are ſeveral diftint Articles, which refer to 
different Subjects, yet ſo as that they have all a viſible 
Connection with the principal Subject, which regulates 
and influences the whole; ſo in Muſic there may be va- 
rious ſubaltern Subjects, that is, various Keys, to which 
the different Parts of the Piece may belong: but then 
they muſt be all under the Influence of the firſt and princi- 
pal Key, and have a ſenſible Connection with it. Now 
to give a more diſtin} Notion. of the Key, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the Octave contains in it the whole Principles 
of Muſic, both with reſpect to Conſonance or Harmo- 
ny, and Succeſſion or Melody; and that if either Scale 
be continued to a double Octave, there will, in that Caſe, 
be ſeven different Orders of the Degrees of an Octave, 
roceeding from the ſeven different Letters with which 
the Terms of the Scale are marked. Any given Sound 


therefore, 4.e. a Sound of any determinate Pitch or Tune, 


may he made the Key of the Piece, by applying to it 
the ſeven natural Notes arifing from the Diviſion of an 
Octave, and repeating the Octave above or below at 

leaſure. The given Note js applied as the principal 
Note or Key of the Piece, by — — frequent Cloſes or 
Cadences upon it; and in the Progreſs of the Melody no 
other but thoſe ſeven natural Notes can be admitted, 
while the Piece continues in that Key, every other Note 
being foreign to the Fundamental, or Key : For Inſtance, 
fuppoſe a Song begun in any Note, and carried on up- 
wards or downwards by Degrees and Harmonical Diſtan- 


ces, ſo as never to touch any Notes but what are refe- 


rable to that firſt Note as a Fundamental, i. e. are the 


true Notes of the natural Scale proceeding from the 
Fundamental; and let the Melody * ſo conducted thro? 
thoſe natural Notes, as to cloſe and terminate in. the 
Fundamental, or any of its Oftaves above or below, 
that Note is called the Xey of the Melody, becauſe it 
governs all the reſt, 5 them ſo far, as that they 
muſt be, to it, in relation of the ſeven eſſential Notes of 
an Octave; and when any other Note is brought in, *tis 
called, going out of the Xey. From which way of ſpeak- 
ing, vis. a Song's continuing in, or going out of the Key, it 
may be obſerved, that the whole Octave, with its natural 


Notes, come under the Idea of a Ke), tho the Funda- 


mental, or principal Note is, in a peculiar Senſe, called 
the Key. In which laſt Senſe of the word Key (vis. 
where it 1s applied to one fundamental Note) another 
Note is faid to be out of the Xey, when it has not the 
Relation to that Fundamental of wy of the natural 


Notes belonging to the concinnous Diviſion of the Octave. 


Here too it muſt be added, with reſpect to the two dif- 
ferent Diviſions of the Octave, that a Note may belong 


to the ſame Key, i. e. have a juſt muſical Relation to the 


ſame Fundamental in one kind of Diviſion, and be out 
of the Key with reſpect to the other. 
No > Recs of Muſic may be carried thraugh feveral 
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Keys; i. e. it may begin in one Key, and be led out of 
that into another, by introducing ſome Note foreign to 
the firſt, and ſo on to another: Tor a regular Piece muſt 
not only return to the firſt Xey, bur thoſe other Keys, too, 


muſt have a particular Connection with the firſt. It may 


be added, that thoſe other Xeys muſt be ſome of the ng 
1 of the principal Xey, tho' not any of them at 
Sin... e e e 
F. Ae dhe Bali ions of Ley, we have alrekily db. 
ſerved, that to conſtitute any given Note or Sound, 2 
Key, or fundamental Note, it muſt have the feven eſſen- 
tial or natural Notes added to it, out of which, or their 
Octaves, all the Notes of the Piece muſt be taken, while 


it keeps within the Key, i. e. within the Government of 


that Fundamental. Tis evident therefore there are but 
two different Species of Keys, which arife according as 
we join the greater or leſs Third, thefe being always ac- 
companied with the fixth and ſeventh of the ſame Spe- 
cies 3 the third & for inſtance, with the fixth and 8. 
venth g; and the third / with the fixth and feventh J. 
And this Diſtinction is expreſſed under the Names of 
a Sbarp- Key, which is that with the third g, Oc. and 
the Hlat- Key, which is that with the third 7, Oc. 
whence *tis plain, that how many different Cloſes ſoever 


there be in a Piece, there can be but two Keys, if we con- 


ſider the eſſential Difference of Keys; every Key being 
either flat or ſharp, and every Sbarp- Key being [the ſame, 
as to Melody, as well as every flat one. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that in common Practice the Keys are 
ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſidered but the 
different Tune, or Pitch of the Note, in which the diffe- 
rent Cloſes are made: In which Senſe the fame Piece is 
ſaid to be in different Keys, according as it is begun in dif- 
ferent Notes, or Degrees of Tune. To prevent any Con- 
fuſion which might ariſe from ufing the ſame Word in 
different Senſes, M. Malcolm propoſes the word Mode to 
be ſubſtituted inſtead of the word Key, in the former 
Senſe ; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious Confti- 
tution of the Octave, as it eonfiſts of ſeven eſſential, or 
natural Notes, befides the Fundamental; and in regard 
there are two Species of it, he propoſes, that with a third 
8 be called the greater Mode, and that with a third / the 


leſſer Mode; appropriating the word Key to thoſe Notes of 


the Piece in which the Cadence is made; all of which 
may be called different Keys, in reſpe& of their different 
Degrees of Tune. To diſtinguiſh then accurately between 
a Mode and a Key, he gives us this Definition, vis. an 
Octave, with all its natural and eſſential Degrees, is a 
Mode, with reſpect to the Conſtitution or Manner of di- 
viding it; but with reſpect to its Place in the Scale of 
Muſie, i. e. the Degree or Pitch of Tune, it is a Key ; tho' that 
Name is peculiarly 1 to the Fundamental: whence 
it follows, that the ſame Mode may be with different 
Keys, i. e. an Octave of Sounds may be rais'd in the ſame 
Order and Kind of Degrees which makes the fame Mode, 
and yet be begun higher or lower, i. e. be taken at diffe- 
rent Degrees of Tune with reſpect to the whole, which 
makes different Keys; and, vice verſa, that the ſame 
Key may be with different Modes, i. e. the Extremes of 
two Octaves may be in the ſame Degree of Tune, yet the 
Diviſion of them be different. See Modulation, Harmony, 
Melody, _ ; 

Keys alſo ſignify thofe little Pieces in the forepart of an 
Organ, Spinette, or Virginal, by means whereof the 
Jacks play, ſo as to ſtrike the Strings of the Inſtru- 
ment; and Wind given to the Pipes, by raiſing and 
ſinking the Sucker of the Sound-board. They are in num- 
ber 28 or 29. In large Organs there are ſeveral Sets of 
theſe Keys, ſome to play the fmall ſecondary Organ, 
ſome for the main Organ, fome for the Trumpet, and 
ſome for the Echeing- Trumpet. In ſome there are but 
a part that play, the reſt being for Ornament. There are 
twenty Slits in the large Keys, which make the Half 
Notes. M. Baljouski of Doulieꝝ pretends to have invented 
a new kind of Keys vaſtly preferable to the common ones. 


With theſe, he fays, he can expreſs Sounds, which fol- 


low each other in a continual Geometrical Proportion, 
and ſo can furniſh all the Sounds in Muſic, and by conſe- 
quence all the Po- Intervals and Accords; where- 
as the common Keys do but furniſh ſome of them. | 
KHAZINE, the Grand Signior's Treaſury. Here are 
kept Regiſters of Receipts, Accounts of Provinces, in 
Drawers mark'd with the Years and the Places Names. 
Here alſo is kept part of the Emperor's Wardrobe. E- 
very Day of the Divan this Treaſury is opened, either to 


take out or put ſomething in. And the Principal Officers 


who have the Charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this Open- 
ing. The Tchaouch-Bachi, in their Preſence, firſt breaks 


the Wax wherewith the Key-hole had been ſeal'd up, 
and carrying it to the Grand Viſier, that Miniſter firſt 


kiſſes it, and then draws out of his Boſom the Grand 
Signior's Gold Seal; in the mean time he looks * 
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8 he Officer who, when he has done his Bufineſs 
ly r locks and ſeals up the Place, and returns 


A 
4 


the Seal to the Vizier with the ſame Ceremony as before. 


his, there are other Apartments for the Money, 

3 w 3 lowed to enter with any 
hes that have Pockets in them. . 

5 NE, 05 Rein, à Part of an Animal, whoſe Uſe is 


to ſeparate the Urine, The Kidney: are fituate on each 


Side, the one between the Liver and Muſculus Lumbaris, 
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on the right Side; the other between the Spleen and the 


Muſcle on the left Side. In Man the right is lower 
Ra but in Quadrupedes tis uſually the contra- 


they are faſtened to the Loins and the Diaphragm by 
105 gd Membrane, and to the Blad by the 
Ureters; the right is alſo faſtened to the Inteſtine Cæ- 


and the left to the Colon : their Figure reſembles 
22 rather a Creſcent, being curve on the ſide of the 


Venn Cava, and on the outſide 255 ous. There are ordina- 


rily but two Kidneys, tho' ſometimes there are found 
three, and ſometimes four, and ſometimes but one. In 
Men they are commonly about five Inches long and three 
broad, and one and an half thick: Their Subſtance is 
compoſed of Glands, and very ſmall urinary Pipes, or Ca- 


nale; the Glands form the Circumference, and ſerve to 


ſeparate the Urine 5 the Papillæ, or urinary Tubes, form 
the hed part, they come out of the Glands, and carry 
the Urine intoa Cavity, in the concave Part of the Kidney, 
called the Pelvis, whence it paſſes thro? the Ureters into 
the Bladder. The Kidneys are covered with two Mem- 


branes; they have each of them Arteries and Veins 5 the 


Arteries come from the Avrta, and the Veins terminate in 
the Cava ; theſe are all called Emulgents. They have 
Nerves alſo, which take their Origin from the Plexus Re- 
nalis, fortned by the Ramifications of the intercoſtal Nerve, 
and the Nerves of the Loins. The Kidneys ſecrete the 
Urine from the Blood, which, by the Motion of the Heart, 
is driven thro' the Arteries into the emulgent Arteries, 
and theſe carry it into the little Glands, where its Seroſity 
being ſepatared, is received in at the Orifices of the urina- 
ry Pipes, which go from the Glands to the Pelvis, and 
t 


ence runs by the Ureters into the Bladder : the Blood, 


which could not enter the Glands, is brought back by 
the emulgent Veins. See Urine, Secretion, &c. |; 
_ KILDEKRIN, is a kind of Liquid Meaſure, which 
contains two Firkins, or eighteen Gallons 3 and two ſuch 
Kilderkins make a Barrel. | 

KING, a Monarch or Potentate, who rules fingly and 
ſovereignly over a People. Cambden derives the word 


King from the Saxon Cyning, of Can, Power, or Ken, 


Knowledge, wherewith every Monarch is ſuppoſed to be 
inveſted. The Latin Rex, the Scythian Reiſs, the Punic 
Neſeb, and the Spaniſh Rey and Roy, come all, according 
to Poſtel, from the Hebrew WR", Roſeb, Chief, or Head. 
Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
were Prieſts as well as Princes. Virgil ſpeaking of Anius, 
King of Delos, ſays, | | . 
Rex Anius, Rex idem Hominum Phebique Sacerdos. 


As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs ; they 
lay, that tho Numa inſtituted a great Number of Orders 
0 


Prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and in 


Perſon. After the Expulſion of Kings, they were obliged 
to create a Rex Sacrorum, a King of the Sacrifices, for the 
Adminiſtration of the Prieſtly Part of the Royalty. 
Among the Greeks, the King of Perſia had antiently the 
Appellation of the Great King; the King of France 
now has that of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of 
Pain that of Carbelic King, The King of the Romans is a 
rince choſen by the Emperor, as a Coadjutor in the Go- 
Vernment of the Empire. The Hungarians formerly gave 
tne Name King to their Queen Mary, to avoid the ws 
Which the Laws of that Country cait on thoſe who are go- 
verned by Women: Accordingly ſhe bore the Title of Xin 
May „ till her Marriage with Sigiſmund, at which time ſhe 
laid afide her Kingſhip, and took. up the Quality of Queen. 
E he Kings of England, by the Lateran Council under 
ope Julian II. had the Title of Cbriſtianiſſimus conferred 
= them, and that of Defender of the Faith was added by 
1 Leo X. tho“ it had been uſed by them ſome time 
dine. The Title of Grace was firſt given to our Kings 
about the time of Henry IV. and that o Higbneſs and Ma- 
7005 to Henry VIII. In all public Inſtruments and Let- 
0 the King ſliles himſelf Nos, We, tho till the time of 
ing 2 he ſpoke in the ſingular Number. Our Law- 
0 ly, the Ong of England is a mixed Perſon, a Prieft 
8 2 as 4 Prince, At his Coronation he is anointed with 
tha! ht the Priefts and Kings of Iſrael were, to intimate, 
is Perſon is ſacred. The Laws make it High-Trea- 
a oy to imagine or intend the Death of the King 3 
3 ecauſe the Deſtruction of the King may enſue that 
of * Great Counſellors or Officers, tis Felony in an 
King's Servants to conſpire even that: tho in other 


of all Attainder: No Non 


capital Caſes; *tis a Rule, that Yo/iirtas non reputabitur 155 
Fato, and an E. e ſhall not, in any other Caſe, be 
put to death, unlefs the Deed follow the Intent. 
His Office (as he promiſes at his Coronation) is to pre- 
ſerve the Rights and Privileges of the Church, the Prero- 
gative of the Crown, the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, 
Sc. or, as Forteſcue has it; he is pugnare Bella Populi ſu? 
& eos rettiſime judicare. He acknowledges no Precedence 
in any other Prince but the Emperor. He has the ſu- 
preme Right of ' Patronage, called Patronage Paramount, 
over all the Eccleſiaſtical Beneſices in England. 
He has Power, by his Prerogative, out any Act of 
Parliament, to make War or Peace, make Leagues and 
Treaties, give Commiſſions for impreſſing Soldiers, diſ- 
oſe of Magazines, Caſtles, Ships, public Moneys, Qc. 
e convokes, adjourns, N rf and diflolves Parlia- 
ments, and may refuſe his Aﬀent to any Bill paſſed by 
both Houſes, without giving his Reaſons for it. He may 
increaſe the Number of Members of either Houſe at 
pleaſure, by creating new Peers, and beftowing Privileges 
on other Towns for ſending Burgeſſes to Parliament. He 
has power to enfranchiſe an Alien, and make him a De- 
nizen. Debts due to him are always to be ſatisfied in 
the firſt 3 in caſe of Executorſhip, Oc. and till his 
Debt is diſcharged; he may protect the Creditor from the 


Arreſts of others. He may diſtrain for the whole Debt 


on a Tenant that holds but part of the Land, is not ob- 
liged to demand his Rent as others are, may ſue in what 
Court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he lifts. In all 
doubtful Caſes, ſemper præſumitur pro Rege : no Statute 
reftrains him unleſs he be particularly named. In all 
Caſes where the King is Flaintiff, his Officers, with an 
Arreſt, may enter; and if Entrance be denied, break 
open a Houſe, and ſeize the Party: tho', in other Caſes, 


a Man's Houſe is his Caſtle; and has a 2 hugs,» to pro- 
tect him againſt all Arreſts, He has the 


ſtody of 
the Perſons and Eſtates of Idiots and Lunatics 3 he 
is Ultimus Heres Regni, to him revert all Eftates, when 
no Heir appears. All Treaſure-Trove (i. e. Money, Plate, 
or Bullion found, and the Owners not known) belongs to 
him; ſo all Waifs, Strays, Wrecks, Lands recovered 
from the Sea, Gold and Silver Mines, Royal Fiſhes, Ec. 
belong to him. He can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or con- 
tract the Limits of Biſhoprics or Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, 
and by his Letters erect new Biſhoprics, 3 Sc. 
He can diſpenſe with the Rigour of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, except thoſe that have been confirmed by an Act 
of Parliament, or declared by the Bill of Rights, as for 
a Baſtard to be a Prieft, for a Biſhop to hold a Benefice in 
commendam, Oc. He has Power to diſpenſe with ſeveral Acts 
of Parliament and penal Statutes, by a Non ob/tante, where 
he himſelf is alone concerned; to moderate the Rigour 


of the Law, according to Equity; to pardon a Man con- 
demned by Law, except in Appeals of Murder; to interpret 


by bis Judges in Statutes and Caſes not deſined by Law. 
The Laus eſteem him God's Vicegerent on Earth; and 
aſcribe various Perfections to him, not belonging to any 
other Man. No Flaw or Weakneſs is found in him, no 
Injuſtice or Error, no Negligenee, Infamy, Stain, or Cor- 
ruption of Blood. By his Crown he is ip/o fafo cleared 
or Minority are allowed in 
him, and his very Grants of Lands, tho? held in his na- 
tural Capacity, cannot beavoided by Nohage. Nay more, 
the Law aſcribes a kind of Perperuity, or Immortality, 
to him; Rex Anglia non moritur. His Death is termed 
his Demiſe, becauſe the Crown is thereby demiſed to 
another. He is ſaid not to be liable to Death, as being a 


Corporation of himſelf, that lives for ever. There is no 


Interregnum, but the Minute one King dies, his Heir is 
King, tully and abſolutely, without any Coronation, Ce- 
remony, &c. To theſe it may be added, that the Law 


attributes a kind of Ubiquity to the King; he is, in a 
g manner every where, in all his Courts, and therefore can- 


not be nonſuited. 5 
Some things, however, there are which he cannot do, 
dig. he cannot do Wrong, nor can he diveſt himſelf, or 
Succeflors, of any part of his Regal Prerogative, Autho- 
rity; Wc. There are ſeveral things alſo which he cannot 


do, Salvo Jure, Salvo Juramento, & Salva Conſcientia ſua. 


In particular there are two things which he cannot do 
without the Conſent of Parliament, vis. Make new Laws, 
orraiſe new Taxes. 

King of the Saerifices, was the Title of a Prieſt or Mi- 
niſter of Religion in antient Rome. He was ſuperior to 
the Flamen Dialis, but inferior to the Pontifex Maximus. 
He was created at the Comitia, or Aſſembly of the Cen- 
turies, and was at firſt choſen out of the Number of the 
Parricii, He could not, during his Office, hold any Ma- 

iſtracy, nor harangue the People. He prefided at all the 
crifices, proclaimed the Feaſts, Sc. His Wife bore the 


y Title of Queen of the Sacrifices, and had herſelf à part in 
KING 


the Ceremonies of Religion. 
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. KINGDOM, among the Chymiſts, is a Term, which 
they apply to each of the three Orders, or Claſſes of 
natural Bodies; Animal, Vegetable; and Mineral. 
KINGS AT ARMS, Officers of great Antiquity, and 
antiently of great Authority; they direct the Heralds, 
preſide at their Chapters, and have the Juriſdiction of Ar- 
mory. In England we have three kinds, vig. Garter, Cla- 
rencieux, and Norroy. _. ck va 8 
The firſt and principal is called Garter, inſtituted by 
Henry V. His Office is to attend the Knights of the Gar- 
ter at their Aſſemblies, to marſhal the Solemnities at the 
Funerals of the higheſt Nobility, and to carry the Gar- 
ter to Kings and Princes beyond the Sea z- on which occa- 
ſion he uſed to be joined in Commiſſion with ſome princi- 
pal Peer of the Kingdom. M1] 5 


he next is Clarencieux, ſo called from the Duke of 
Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged. His Office is to 
marſhal and diſpoſe the Funerals of all the inferior Nobi- 
lity, as Baronets, Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen, on 
the South - ſide of the Trent. | 


The third is Norroy, or Northern, whoſe Buſineſs is to do 
the ſame on the North- ſide of the River Trent. 
two laſt are called Provincial Heralds, in regard they di- 
vide the Kingdom between them into two Provinces. 

Theſe two laſt, by Charter, have power to viſit Noble. 
mens Families, to ſet down their Pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their 
Arms, appoint Perſons their Arms, and, with Garter, to 
direct the Heralds. . di 
Antiently the Kings at Arms were crea ted and folemnly 
crowned by the Kings. of England themſelves; but of 
later Days the Earl Marſhal has a ſpecial Commiſſion, at 
every Creation, to perſonate the King. | 

To the former may be added Lyon, King at Arms for Scot- 
land, who is the ſecond King at Arms for Great Britain; he 
is inveſted and crown'd with great Solemnity. To him 
belongs the publiſhing the King's Proclamation, the mar- 
ſhalling Funerals, reverſing Arms, Se. Fs; 

KING'S-BENCH,, a Court, or Judgment-Seat, fo cal- 
led, in regard the King is luppoſcg to fit in Perſon as 
Judge of the Court, and may do ſo whenever he plea- 
ſeth 3 for which reaſon all Writs, and other Proceſs in 
this Court, are made returnable coram nobis, that is, be- 
fore the King himſelf, and not coram Juſticiariis noſtris, as 
is the Form in the Common Pleas. The Judges of this 
Court are the Chief Juſtice, and three other Judges. In 
this Court are principally determined Matters relating to 
the Crown, and the "ag When any Perſon is aggrieved 
by any Order of Juſtices, or Quarter- Seſſions, they have 
recourſe hither; the Rights of Elections of Mayors, Bai- 
liffs, Conſtables, Oc. are often, upon Mandamus's, brought 
beſore this Court to be ſettled, and Prohibitions are hence 
iſſued out to ftay Proceedings in the Eccleſiaſtical, Ad- 
miralty, or any inferior Court, where the Matters appear 
to be tryable at Common Law. The Subject hath alſo 
a2 Right to ſue any Perſon in this Court for any Debt or 
Contract, as well as in any other Court, and may as ad- 
vantageouſly and expeditiouſly proceed. The Chief Juſ- 
tice is conſtituted by Writ, and is to hold, . Quamdiu ſe 
bene geſſerit, and ſo cannot be diſplaced without ſome 
great Miſdemeanour ; tho formerly the Chief Juſtice, and 
other inferior Judges, were made only durante bene placito, 
and accordingly were turned out at the King's pleaſure. 
The Salary of the Lord Chief Juſtice uſed to be but 
1500 J. per ann. but tis now 500 J. per Term. He pre- 
ſides under his Majeſty in this Court; but when the 
Court divides, in giving Judgment upon any ſpecial Ar- 
ument, he hath but one Voice: ſo that if the Opinion 
of the Court ſhould be equally divided, the Matter muſt 
reſt till one of the Judges ſhall ſee juit Reaſon to alter 
his Opinion. He 1s to attend the — in Parliament, tho? 
he bas no Vote, unleſs he be a Peer himſelf, but is to 
give his Opinion and Advice to the Houſe by virtue of a 
Writ of Aſſiſtance; and is frequently therefore conſulted 
by them, both in making and repealing Laws, and in al- 
tering or explaining them. He makes a Return of all 
Writs of Error in Parliament directed to this Court, and 
with his own Hand delivers the Writ of Error, and a 
Tranſcript of the Proceedings in the Cauſe into the Houſe 
of Lords. The three inferior Judges of this Court go the 
Circuits, and are in Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer 
at the Old-Bailey, their Salary is 375 J. per Term, to 
which they, as well as the Chief Juſtice, are entitled, 
tho they happen not to fit one Day in Court in the Term, 
unleſs they give their Aſſent ſo ſlightly, as, on a Scire Fa- 
cias, to be charged with Negligence; and theſe alſo hold 
by Quamdin ſe bene geſſerint. There are ſeveral Officers 
belonging to this Court, as two chief Clerks or Prothono- 
taries, who are ſuppoſed to enter all the Pleadings and 


» 


* 


Judgments between Party and Party, altho* this is done 5 


by an Entring-Clerk under them; and all Writs of Lati- 
tat, non omittas, Bills of Middleſex, Habeas Corpus, & c. are 
ſubſcribed with the Names of theſe chief Clerks. The 
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Secondary acts as the Maſter of the Office on the Pleas 
Side, and is the Chief Clerk 's Deputy; his Office * 
examine any Perſon, . who is to be ſworn an Entring- 
Clerk, or Attorney, at large, u hęther he. is duly qualified, 
and to preſent him to the Chief Juſtice. He jalfo ſigns 

all Judgments, and gives Colts upon them ; and the 
Court, upon any Motion, in relation to the irregular Prac- 


pdt. * 


tice of any Clerk. or Attorney, generally refers the Exa- 


mination thereof to him. He alſo takes all Affidavits in 
Court (unleſs on the Crown-fide) and takes the Acknow. 
ledgment of all Deeds in Court. 

RING SIEVER, is that Money due to the King in 
the Court of Common-Pleas, Pro Licentia Concordandi, in 
rele of a Licence there granted to any Man for, levy- 
i - INC. Sr; 281 of | 25 ; 0:56 4; ITS * 2412 . 125 T. ] 
KT., or Gema, is, 4 Weight of Ons, Hun- 
dred Pounds, more or leſe, according to the different. 
Uſage of divers Nations. The Kintal of Snirna is 123 
Pounds, 3 Ounces, 9 Drams; or 120 Pounds, 7;Ountes, 
12 Prams 3 but that of Aleppo is 465 Pounds, 11 Ounces, 


* 


EKIPPER-TIME is a Space of Time between the Fe- 
ſtival of the Finding of the Holy Croſs, May the zd, and 
Twelfth-Day 3 during which, Salmon Fiſhing in the River 
Thames, from Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden by Rot. 
Parl. 30 Ed. 3. l e N cn ce 
_ KIRKMOTE, a Synod 3 ſometimes *tis. taken for a 
Meeting in the Church or Veſtry. |, 

KIRK-SESSIONS, the Name of a petty Eccleſiaſtical 
Judjcerory in Scotland. Each Pariſh, according to its Ex- 
tent, is divided into ſeveral . particular Diſtricts, every 
one of which has its own Elder and Deacon to overſee it. 

A Conſiſtory of the Miniſters, Elders, and Deacons of a 
Pariſh form a Kirk-Seſfrors. This meets once a Week, the 
Miniſter being Moderator, but without a negative Voice. 
It regulates Matters relating to Fublick Worſhip, Elec-/ 
tions, Catechizing, Viſitations, Oc. It judges in Matters; 
of leſs Scandal; but greater, as Adultery, are left to the 
Presbytery, and in all Caſes an Appeal lies from it to the 
Presbytery, _ CCC 

KIZILBACHE, a Turkiſs word, fignifying Red. Head. 

This Term the Turks have applied, by way of Obloquy, 
to the Perſians, ever ſince I/hmael Sopbi, Founder of the 
Family now reigning in Perſia, ordered his Soldiers to 
wear a red Cap, round which is a Scarf or Turban with a 
dozen Plaits in it, in memory of the twelve Imams, Suc- 
ceſſors of Ali, from whom he pretended to deſcend. Vi. 
ginere writes the word Kezeilbaſs, and adds, that according 
to the vulgar Interpretation among the Perſiaus, the 
twelve Plaits fignify the twelve Sacraments of their 
Law. But as this does not ſatisfy him, he looks out 
for another Original, and tells us there is a Myſtery in 
it, derived from the antient Paganiſm, when the Perſians 
adored the Fire, whoſe Heat is denoted by the red Co- 
lour, which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with the Sun, 
held by them in the higheſt Veneration. He adds, that 
the twelve Plaits ſhew.the twelve Months of the Year, 
and the twelve Signs in which that Luminary. performs 
his Courſe. - | | „„ 
EEKNAVE is an old Saxon Word for a Man- Servant, and 
is ſo uſed in 14 E. 3. Stat. 1, c. 3. Verſtegan thinks it 
comes from the Dutch Cnapa,fignifying the ſame. It ſome- 


times alſo fignifies a Male-Child, or Boy, in which ſenſe 
a Knave Child hath been frequently uſed, formerly, in 


contradiſtinction to a Girl; and in this ſenſe Wickclif 
uſes the word in his Tranſlation of Exodus 1. 16: and other 
Places of the Bible. In the old Saxon Tranſlation of Mar. 
8.5. Puer meus jacet in Domo Paralyticus, was turned, Myn 
Kara... ALAS 455 
Kuare was ſometimes alſo uſed as an additional Title, 
as Willielmus Cowper de Denby, Knave, Sc. Tis a common 
Opinion, that Rom. 1.1. was tranſlated, Paul a Knave of 
Jeſus Chriſt. This Miſtake has been occaſioned by a Bible 
in the Duke of Lauderdale's Library, where the word 
Kneawe is inſerted in leſs Characters than the others, and a 
Raſure may be eaſily diſcerned. | 
KNIGHT, in its original German, Knecht, ſignifies 4 
luſty Servant. The Word has fince been uſed for a Sol- 
dier or Man of War. We have but one Inſtance — 
us, where the word Knigbt is uſed in the firſt Senſe, an 
that is in NKnigbt of the Shire, who properly ſerves in 
Parliament for ſuch a County. In the Latin, French, Sa- 
niſb, Italian, and Dutch Languages, Knight is expreſs d by 
a Word which properly fignifies a Horſeman, as being 
uſually employ'd on borſeback. Indeed our Common 
Law calls them Milites, Soldiers, becauſe they commonly 
held Lands, in Knight-Service, to ſerve the King as Sol. 
diers in his Wars; in which ſenſe the word Miles was uſe 
ro Vaſſallo. The word Knivht now ſignifies a Perſon, who 
for his Vertue and martial Proweſs, is, by the King, ra! ed 
above the Rank of Gentlemen, into an higher Clals 0 
Dignity and Honour. K»igbrbood being uſually confert 75 


far. verſong] Defect, dies: with the Perſon deſerving, and 
JJ 

Knight was the ftſt Degree, of Honour, in the antient 
Militia, and was conferred with a great deal of Ceremony 
on thoſe who had diſt inguiſnd themſelves by ſome nota- 
ble Exploit in Arms. They were originally ſaid to be 
ado — 9 Which we now call dubb'd; as being ſuppoſed, 
1 


The Ceremonies: at the Creation of a Kuigbt have been 
various. Th, prively I were a Box on the Ear, and a 
Stroke wit h a Sword: on the Shoulder. Afterwards they 

t on him a Shoulder belt and gilt Sword, Spurs, and 
the other military Actoutrements; after which, being 


armed as4 Konig, he uce led in great Pomp to the Church. 


The Manner 0 making a Knight with us, is deſcribed by 
Cambden in a few. words: Out Equeſtrem Dignitatem ſuſcipit, 

xi Genibus Ieviter in Humero percutitur, Princeps his Verbis 
affatur, Sus del ſois Chevalier au Nom de Dien, Surge vel ſis E. 
es in Nomine Dei. This is meant of Knights-Barchelors, 
which is the loweſt, tho the moſt antient Order of Kigbt. 
hood among us. Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the 
Dignity became of much-leſs Repute.” Cbar les V. is ſaid 
to have made 500 in a ſingle Day: On which account 
therefore, new Orders of Knigbibood were inſtituted, in 


order to diſtinguiſh the more deſerving from the Croud. 


For the ſeveral kinds of Knights among us, ſee Batchelor, 
Banneret, Baronet, Bath, &c. BUG e ee ee 
. » Knight is alſo underſtood of a Perſon admitted into any 
Order, either purely military, or military and religious, 
inſtituted by Jome King or Prince according to a certain 
Formula, with certain Marks and Tokens of Honour and 
Diſtinction: as the Order of the Garter, of the Elephant, 
of the: Holy Gboſt, of Malta; Sc, All which fee under 
their proper Name. ie ine R 
_ Knight, among the Romans, was the ſecond Degree of 
Nobility, föllowing immediately that of the! Senators. 
At the time of founding the City of Rome, the whole Mi- 
litia of Romulus conſiſted in 3000 Foot and 300 Horſe 3 
which three hundred Horſe were the Original of the Ro- 
man Equites or Knights. "Theſe made the ſecond Order 
that had Places in the Senate, Manutius and Siporins are 
of opinion, that beſides the Equeſtrian Order, and thoſe 
Knights immediately below the Senators, Romulus inſtitu- 
ted a Military Order in oppoſition to the Infantry. But 


no antient Author takes notice of ahy Order of Knight- 


hood, inſtituted on purpoſe for the War, nor any other 
Knights bit thoſe 300, which, as we have obſerved, were 
the firſt Foundation of the Equeſtrian Order. They 
had a Horſe kept then at the public Charge 3 but when 
they were taken in among the Senators, they reſign'd 
that Privilege. To be a Knight, twas neceſſary they 
ſhould have a certain Revenue; that their Poverty might 
not diſgrace the Order: And when they fail'd of the pre- 
ſcribed Revenue, they were expunged out of the Liſt of 
Knights, and thruſt down among the Plebeians. Ten 
thouſand Crowns is computed to have been the Revenue 
required. The Knights grew ſo very powerful, that they 
became a Balance between the Power of the Senate and 
the People. They neglected the Exerciſes of War, and 
betook themſelves principally to Civil Employments in 
Rome; inſomuch that Pliny obſerves, in his time they 
had no longer a Horſe kept at the public Expence. 
Some ſay, that the Order of Knights, Jiainet from the 


People, did not begin before the Time of the Gracchi, 


Others ſay, the Privilege was then firſt granted them, 
that no Judge ſhould be choſen, but out of their Or- 
der : Some time after which, they took 'em into the 
Senate. This however is certain, *twas only from that 
time that a certain Revenue was neceſſary, and that this 
intitled them to the Knighthood, without being deſcend- 
ed from antient Knights, | 5 . 
KNIGHT-ERRANT, a pretended Order of Knights, 
whereof ample mention is made in old Romances. They 
were a kind of Herqes who travel'd the World in ſearch 
of Adventures, redreſſing Wrongs, reſcuing Damſels, and 
taking all occaſions of fignalizing their Proweſs. This Ro- 
mantic Bravery of the Old Knights was heretofore the 
himzra of the Spaniards 3 among whom, there was no 
Cavalier but had his Miſtreſs, whoſe Eſteem he was to 
gun by ſome heroic Action. The Duke of Alva, for all 
his Age and Gravity, is ſaid to have vow'd the Conqueſt 
of Portugal to a young Lady. | 6 | 
KNIGHTHOOD, a Military Order or Honour; a 
Mark or Degree of antient Nobility; or Reward of Perſo- 
= Virtue and Merit. There are four kinds of Knight- 
_ Food; Military, Regular, Honorary, and Social. Militar 
is that of the antient Knights, who acquired it by hig! 
"egy of Arms, Theſe are call'd Milites in antient Char- 
2 and Titles, by which they were diſtinguiſh'd from 
5 Batchelors, &c. Several Princes have been inſtalled 
R Knights with a great deal of Ceremony. Theſe 
5 nights were girt with a Sword and a Pair of gilt Spurs, 
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in ſome. meaſure, the Sons of him who knighted them. 


hence. they were call d Equites Aurati. Regular Xnighthood 
| is underſtood of ſuch of the Military Orders, which profeſs to 
wear ſome particular Habit, to bear Arms againſt the Infi- 
dels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt Pilgrims in their 4800 

Land, and to ſerve in Hoſ Al. where they 


ge to the Holy 


ould be receiv q 
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The Abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of ks 


ear 


valfy. Menenias has publiſh'd Delicie Epuęſtrium Ordinum, 
and And. Mende has written de Ordinibus Militaribus. *Beloi 
has traced their Original, and Gelive in his Armorial Index 
has given us their Inſtitutions. To theſe may be added, 
Father Meneſtrier's Antient and Modern Knighrbood, Michieli's 
Treſor Militaive, Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Mireus's Ori- 
gines She og Militarium Ordinuu m. 

KNIGHT. MARSHAL, is an Officer in the King's 
Houſe, having Juriſdiction and Cognizance of any Tranf. 
greſſion within the King's Houſe and Verge ; as alſo of 
Contracts made there, whereof one of the Houſe is Party. 

_ KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE; or Knights of Parlia- 
ment, are two Knights or Gentlemen of Worth choſen on 
the King's Writ in pleno Comitatu, by ſuch of the Freeholders 
of every County as can expend 40 5, per annon Theſe, 
when every Man who had a Knights-Fee were cuſtomarily 
conſtrain'd to be Knights, were of neceſſity to be Milites 


Gladio cin#i, for ſo the Writ runs to this day; but noc | 


Cuſtom admits Eſquites to be choſen to this Office. The 
mult have at leaſt 500 J. per annum 3 and cher ee 
are to be defray*d by the County, though this be ſeldom, 


now, required, ' * © - 5 py 
KNIGHTS, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber; tg 
each of which go four Aivers, three for the Halliards, 
and one for the Top-Ropes: they are uſually in the figure 
of ſome Head, One of em ſtands aft the Main-Maſt. 
and for that reaſon is call'd the Main- Knigbt; another 


* 
* 24 


ſtands abaft the Fore-Maſt, on the ſecend Deck, and is 


calPd the Fore-Knight, 


KNIGHT: SERVICE, a Tenure whereby ſeveral Lands | 
in this Nation were antiently held of the King; which 


drew after it Homage, Eſcuage;Wardſhip, Marriage, &c. 
But taken away by the Statute 12 Car. 2. 
 KNIGHTS-FEE, an antient Law- Term, ſignify ing ſo 
much Inheritance as is ſufficient to maintain a Knight with 
ſuitable Retinue; which, in Henry the Third's days was 
reckon'd at Fifteen Pounds. But Sir J. Smith rates it at 
401. By a Stat. 1 Ede: 2. fuch as had 201. per annum in 
this Statute is repeal'd 1) Car. 7. n 
' Stow ſays, that there were found in England; at the 


time of the Conqueror, 60,211 Knights-Fees 3 accotding to 


others, there were 60,2 15, wheteof the Religious Houſes, 


before their ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſs'd of 280. 5.  Accor- 
ding to Coke,' a Knights-Fee contain'd twelve Plow-Lands. | 
KNOT, part of a Tres whence it ſhoots out Branches or 
Roots. The Wood is harder and cloſer in the Kors than 
in any other part, but it is alſo more ſubject to f lit. 
Vines and low Fruit-Trees are lopp'd at the ſecond Knot 
of the new Shoot. The Uſe of the Knots of Plants is to 
ſtrengthen the Stem: They ſerve alſo as Searces to filtrate, 
purify; and refine the Juice rais'd up tor the Nouriſhment 
of the Plant. CCC 
The Diviſions of the Log-Line at Sea are alſo call'd 
Knots, Theſe are uſually ſeven Fathoms or forty-two 


Feet aſunder, but they ſhould be fifty Feet; and then as 


many Kors as the Log-Line runs out in half a Minute, 
ſo many Miles doth the Ship ſail in an Hour, ſuppoſing 
her to keep going at any equal rate, and allowing for 
aws, Lee-way, Oc. „ ee bee e e 

Kunot, in Mclicine, is a Tuberofity form'd in the Joiats 


* 


of od Gouty People, conſiſting of a thick viſcous, crude, 


indigeſted Pituita, accompanied with a bilious Humour; 
hot and acrimonious 3 the groſſeſt and molt terreſtrial 
part whereof clogs and converts into 4 ſtony Subſtance 
like Chalk: whence Knots ate ingendred; like Tomes 
| | = 


Fee or for Life, might be compelled to be Knights; but 
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Topbi. | 


Knot, orNodus, is alſo uſed for the Intrigue of a Ro- 
. mance or Dramatic Piece: that is, 


that is, for that part where 
the Perſons are the moiſt embaraſs'd, by a Conjuncture of 


Affairs whoſe End it is not eaſy to foreſee. , Ariſtotle, 


under this Term, includes all the Incidents of a Tragedy, 
from its Beginning to the Place where it begins to unravel. 


The Ko: holds as long as the Mind is xept ſuſpended on 


the Event. The Knot ought always to laſt to the middle 


of the fifth Act, .otherwile the reſt of the Piece becomes 
feeble and languiſhing. | | 


: 


Order of the Knot, the Name of a Military Order in the 
Kingdom of Naples, inſtituted in the Lear 1352, by Queen 


Jane I. on occaſion of the Peace eſtabliſh'd between her 


and the King of Hungary, by ng of her Marriage with 


Lows Prince of Tarentum. e Order conſiſted of fixty 


Knights. Clement VI. approved this Order, and gave it 


the Rule of St. Baſil : It choſe St. Nicholas for its Protector, 
but dwindled away after the Death of its Foundreſs. - - 
KNOWLEDGE, according'to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 
Perception of the Connection and Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement and Repugnancy of our Ideas. Thus we row 


that White is not Black, by E that theſe two 
Ideas do not agree. Again, in nο¼wj.ng that the three An- 


gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones; what do 
we more than perceive that Equality to two right ones 
doth neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable: from the 
three Angles of a Triangle? As to the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, we may reduce the whole Doc- 
trine, (conſequently the whole Stock of our Knowledge) 
to theſe four Heads; viz. Identity or Diverfity, Relation, 

.exiftence, and Real Exiſtence. ©, 
With regard to the Identity or Diverſity of our Ideas, 
we may obſerve, That tis the firſt Act of the Mind 
to perceive its own Ideas, and ſo far as it perceives 
them, to know each what it is, and thereby to perceive 
their difference, that is, the one not to be the other : By 


| this the Mind clearly perceives each Idea to agree with it- 


ſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas to dif. 
agree. This it does without any Pains or Deduction, by 
its natural Power of Perception, and Diſtinction; and this 
Men of Art have reduced to thoſe general Rules, zis. 
What is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 


be, and not to be. But no Maxim can makea Man know 


it clearer, that Round is not Square, than the bare Per- 
perceives to diſagree, The next kind of Agreement or 
B the Mind perceives in any of its Ideas, may 
be call'd Relative, and is nothing but the Perception of 
the Relation between any two Ideas, of what kind ſo- 
ever; that is, their Agreement or Diſagreement one with 


another, in the ſeveral ways or reſpects the Mind takes 


of comparing them. The third fort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, is Co- exiſtence or 
Non Co- exiſtence in the ſame Subject, and this belongs 
particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce 
concerning Gold that it is fixed, it amounts to no more but 


. this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to remain in the Fire un- 


conſumed, is an Idea that always accompanies that par- 
ticular Sort of Yellownefs, Weight, Fuſibility, Oc. 
which makes our complex Idea fignified by the word 
Gold. The fourth Sort is thatof actual and real Exiſtence, 
agreeing to any Idea. Within theſe four Sorts of Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, ſeems contained all the yan 
ledge we have, or are capable of; for all that we know 
or can aſfirm concerning any Idea, is, That it is, or is not 
the ſame with ſome other; as that Blue is not Yellow : 
that it does or does not co-exiit with another in the ſame 
Subject; as that Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſ- 
ſions: that it hath that or this Relation to ſome other 
Ideas, as Fhat two Triangles, upon equal Baſes, between 
two Parallels, arc equal: or that it has a real Exiſtence 
without the Mind, as, That God is. | | 
The Mind becomes poſſeſſed of Truth in ſeveral man- 
ners, each of which comes under the Term Knowledge. 
Thus when the Mind has a preſent View of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation 
they have one with another, it is called actual Knowledge. 
| Secondly, A Man is ſaid to know any Propofition, when 
Having once evidently perceived the Agreement or Difa- 


greement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, and fo lodged 


it in his Memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected 
on again, the Mind affents to it without Doubt or Heſita - 
tion, and is certain of the Truth of it: And this may be 
called Habitual Knowledge, And thus a Man may be 
ſaid to know all thoſe Truths which are lodged in his 
Memory, by a foregoing, clear, and full Perception, Of 
H abitual Knowledee there are two ſorts ; the one conſiſts 
of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever they 
occur to the Mind, it actually perceives. the Relation 


| that is between their Ideas; and this is in all thoſe 


in the Bladder, The Phyſicians ſometimes | call em 


remembers certainly, that he once 


ception of thoſe two Ideas which the Mind at firſt fight 


Truths where the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate 
View, diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement one 
with another. The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the 
Ming having been convinced, it retains the Memory of 
the Conviction, without the Proofs. Thus a Man that 

| rceived the De- 
monſtration, That the three Angles of a Triangle are e- 
qual ta two right ones, knows it to be true, when that 
Demonſtration is x" out of his Mind, and cannot poſſi- 
bly be recollected: But he knows it in a different way 
from what he did before, namely, not by the Interven- 


tion of thoſe immediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement 


or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt 
received; but by remembring, that is, knowing, that 
e was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Relations be- 
tween the ſame immutable things, is now the Idea, that 
ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Triangle were 
once equal to two right ones, they will always be ſo. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true, is always true, 3 what Ideas once agreed; will al- 
ways agree; and conſequently, what he once knew to 
be true, he will always know to be true, as long as he can 
remember that be once knew it. r 
As to the different Degrees, or Clearneſs of our Xnow- -. 
ledge, it ſeems to lie in _ different way which the Mind 
has of perceiving the Agreement or Difagrebmont of any 
of its Ideas. When the Mind perceives this Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the Intervention of an ber, we may call it Intui- 
tive Knowledge,in which Caſes the Mind perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed towards it. 
Thus the Mind perceives, that White is not Black; that 
three are more than two, and equal to one and two. 
This Part bf Kowledee is irreſiſtible, and, like the 
bright Sunſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its View that way, 
It is on this Intuition that depends all the Certainty and 
Evidence of our other Knowledge, which Certainty eve- 
ry one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require a greater. The next Degree of 
Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives not this Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement immediately, or by t he Juxta-Po- 
ſition, as it were, of the Ideas, becauſe thoſe Ideas, con- 
cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry 
is made, cannot by the Mind be ſo put together as to 
ſhew it. In this Caſe the Mind is obliged to diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement, which it ſearches for, 
by the Intervention of other Ideas : and this is that which 
e call Reaſoning. And thus if we would know the A- 
bas, or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between the three 
Anglesof a Triangle, and two right Angles, we cannot do 
it by an immediate View and Compariſon of them, becauſe 
the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought together 
at once, and compared with any other one or two An- 
gles 3 and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, or in- 
tuitive Kzowledge, But we muſt find out ſome other 
Angles, to which the three Angles of a 'Triangle have E- 
quality 3 and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, we 


come to know the Equality of theſe three Angles to two 


right ones. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerye to ſhew 
the Agreement of any two others, are called Proofs 3 
and where the Agreement or Diſagreement is, by this 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it, is called De- 
monſtration, A Quickneſs in the Mind to find thoſk Proofs; 
and to apply them right, is that which is called Sagacity. 
This K»owledge, tho it be certain, is not ſo clear and 
evident as intuitive K»owledse ; it requires Pains and At- 
tention, and ſteady Application of Mind, to diſcover the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders, and 
there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees before 
the Mind can in this way arrive to any Certainty. Before 
Demonſtration there was a Doubt, which, in intuitive 
Knowledge, cannot haypen to the Mind, that has its Facul- 
ty of Perception left in a Degree capable of diſtinct Ideas, 
no more than it can be a Doubt to the Eye (that can 


diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether this Ink and 


Paper be all of a Colour. Now in every Step that Res- 
ſon makes in Demonſtrative Knowledge, there is an In- 
tuitive Kzowledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement it 
ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, which it uſes 48 4 
Proof; for if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof, 
fince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Dia- 

reement there is no Knowledge. produced, By which it 
is evident, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produceth 
Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind 
perceives, there is no more required but to remember it, 
to make the Agreement or DBiſagreement of the Ideas, 
concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. This 
intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreeme"* 
of the intermediate Ideas in eagh Step, and Progreſor 
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gures can be ſet down 


monſtration, as Ideas of Number and Exten 
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of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo bo exactly carried in 
out, which, becauſe in long Deductions, the Memory 


o 


cannot eafily retain, this Nioledge becomes more imper- 


fe& than intuitive, and Men often embrace Falſhoods for 
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onſtrations. 405 1 
ws been generally taken for granted, that Mathe- 
maticks alone are capers of demonſtratire Certainty 3. 
but to have ſuch an Agreement or Difagreement, as may 
be intuitively 2 being, as we imagine, not the 
Privilege: of the Ideas of Number, Extenſion, and Fi- 
gure ane it may poſſibly be the want of due Method 
and Application in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence in 
Things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo 


ſüttle to do in other Parts'of Knowledge, For in whatever. 
Ideas the Mind can petceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment immediately, there it is capable of intuitive X»9w- 
ledge; and where it can perceive the Agreement or Diſ- 

reement of any two Ideas, by the intuitive Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement they have with any 
— Ideas, there the Mind is capable of De- 
monſtrations, not limited to the Ideas of Figure, Num- 
ber, Extenfion, or their Modes. The Reaſon why it 
has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to theſe only, 


is becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
Modes 


of Numbers have every, the leaft' Difference, 


very clear and perceivable : And in Extenſion, tho eve- 


ry the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, 885 the Mind has 
ſound our ways to diſcover the juſt Equality of two An- 
gles, Extenſions, or Figures; and both Numbers and Fi- 

5 viſible and laſting Marks. But 
in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences are 
made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we 


| have not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Dif- 
ferences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their 
juſt Equality, or their leaſt Differences. For thoſe other 


fimple Ideas being Appearances or Senſations produced 
in us, by the Size, Figure, Motion, Oc. of minute Cor- 
puſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different Degrees alſo de- 
pend on the Variation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes 3 
which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of 
Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is 


impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the dif- 
ferent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. Thus, for inſtance, 
not knowing what Number of Particles, nor what Motion 


of them is fit to produce any preciſe Degree of White- 
neſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure 
them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every, the leaſt Diffe- 
rence ; the only help we have, is from our' Senſes, 
which in this Point fail us. But where the Diffe- 


rence is ſo great as to produce in the Mind Ideas clearly 


diſtin, theſe: Ideas of Colours as we ſee in different 
kinds, Blue and Red (for inſtance) are as * of De- 

| on. Whar 
is here ſaid of Colours, holds true in all ſecondary Qua- 
lities. Theſe two then, Intuition and Demonſtration, are 
the Degrees of our Knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of 
one of theſe, is but Faith, or Opinion, not Knowledze, at 


leaſt in all general Truths. There is indeed another 
| Perception of the Mind employed about the particular 


Exiſtence of finite Beings without us, which going be- 


yond Probability, but not reaching to either of the 


foregoing Degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name 


of Knowledge. f 


Nothing can be more certain, than that the Idea we 
receive from an external Object, is in our Minds: This 
1s intuitive Xnoꝛuledge; but whether we can thence certain- 


| 19 infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, corre- 


panning to that Idea, is that whereof ſome Men think 
there may be a Queſtion made, becauſe Men may have 
ſuch an Idea in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, 
no ſuch Object affects their Senſes. But it is evident, 
that we are invincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a different 
Perception, when we look on the Sun in the Day, and 
think on it by Night; when we actually taſte Worm- 
wood, or ſmell a Roſe, or only think on that Saveur, or 
Odour : ſo that we may add to the two former ſorts of 
Knowledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence of particular exter- 
nal Objects, that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 
have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and 
allow theſe three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. intuitive, 
demonstrative; and ſenfitive. But fince our Knowledpe is 
ounded on and imployed abour our Ideas only, will it 
ollow thence, that . it muſt be conformable to our 
deas, and that where our Ideas are clear and diſtin, ob- 
cure and confuſed, there our Xnowledge will be ſo too? 

© anſwer, No: For our Knowledge confiſting in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 

Ws, its Clearneſs or Obſeurity conſiſts in the Clear- 
va or Qbſcurity of that Perception, and not in the Clear- 
nets or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves. A Man (for 
inſtance) who hath a clear Idea of the Angles of a Tri- 
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angle, and of Equality to two right ones, may. yet bave 
the Mind 5 and a Man mult be ſure that no . part is left 9 M 18 5 1 yet 


but an, obſcure. 8 of their Agreement, and ſo 
have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it: But obſcure 
and confuſed Ideas can, never produce any clear or di- 
ſtint Knowledge, becauſe as = as any 3 are ob- 
ſeure or confuſed, ſo: far, the Mind can never perceive 
clearly, whether they agres or diſagree: Or, to expreſs 
the ſame thing in a way-leſsapt to be underſtood, he that 
hath not determined Ideas to. the Words he uſeth, cannot 
make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can be 
certain. OO ROTO Wane" g 
From all this it follows; (I.) That we can have no 
Knowledge farther than we have Ideas. (z.) That we 
have no Knowledge farther than we can have Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, either by 
Intuition, Demonſtration, or Senſation. (z.) We cannot 
have an intuitive Knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to 
all our Ideas, and all that we would know about them; 
becauſe we cannot examine and. perceive all the Rela- 
tions they have one to another by Juxta-Poſition, or an 
immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus we can- 
not intuitively perceive the Equality of two Extenſions, 

e Difference of whoſe Figures makes their Parts unca- 

able of an exact immediate Application. (4.) Our ra- 
tional Knowledge cannot reach to the whole Extent of 
our Ideas, becauſe between two different Ideas, which 
we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Proofs as 
we can connect one to another, with an intuitive Low- 
ledge in all the Parts of the Deduction. (5.) Senſitive, 
Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exiſtence of 
Things, actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much nar- 
rower than either of the former. (6.) From all which 
it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledge comes 
not only ſhort of the Reality of. Things, but even of 
the Extent of our own Ideas. We have the Ideas of 
a Square, a Circle, and Equality, and yet perhaps ſhall 
never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square. ET. 

The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning 
the Ideas we have, being reduced to the four Sorts a- 


bovementioned, vis. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, 


and Real Exiſtence, let us enquire how far our Knowledge 
extends in each of theſe. (1.) As to Identity and Diver- 
fity, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended as our 
Ideas themſelves 3 and there can be no Idea in the Mind, 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, 
perceive to be what it is, and to be different from any 
other. (2.) As to the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
Ideas of Co-exiſtence, our Knowledge herein is very defec- 
tive, tho' tis in this that the greateſt and moſt material 
Parts of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances conſiſts : For 
our Ideas of Subſtances being- nothing but certain Collec- 
tions of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in one Subject, (our Idea 
of Flame, (br inſtance, is a Body hot, luminous, and mov 
ing upwards:) When we would know any thing farther 
concerning this or any other ſort of Subſtance, what do 
we but enquire what other Qualities or Powers theſe 
Subſtances have or have not? Which is nothing elſe but 
to know what other ſimple Ideas do, or do not exiſt 
with thoſe that make up that complex Idea. The Rea-. 
ſon of this is, becauſe the ſimple Ideas, which make up 
our complex Ideas of Subſtances, have no viſible neceſſa- 
ry Connection or Inconſiſtence with other ſimple Ideas, 
whoſe Co-exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves 
about. Theſe Ideas being likewiſe for the moſt part ſe- 
condary Qualities, which depend upon the primary Qua- 
 lities of their minute or inſenſible Parts, or on omgraing 
yet more remote from our Comprehenfion 3 it is impoſ- 
fible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary Union or In- 
conſiſtence one with another, ſince we know not the 
Root from whence they ſpring, or the Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts on which they depend, and from which 
they reſult. Beſides this, there is no diſcoverable Con- 
nection between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe pri- 
mary Qualities that it depends on. We are ſo far 
from knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produceth, 
(for inflance) a yellow Colour, or ſweet Taſte, or ſharp 
Sound; that we can by no means conceive how any Size, 
Figure, or Motion, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea 
of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound, whatſoever ; there be- 
ing no conceivable Connection between the one and tho 
other. Our Knowledge therefore of Co- exiſtence reaches 
little further than Experience. Some few indeed of the 
primary Qualities have a neceſſaty Dependance, and vi- 
viſible Connection one with another: As Figure neceſſari- 
Iy ſuppoſeth Extenſion 3 receiving or communicating Mo- 
tion 55 Impulſe, ſuppoſeth Solidity: but Qualities co 
exiſtent in any Subject, without this Dependence and 
Connection, cannot certainly be known to co-exiſt any 
farther, than Experience by our Senſes informs us. Thus 
tho', upon Tryal, we find Gold yellow, weighty, malle- 
able, fuſible, and fixed; yet becauſe none of theſe have 
any evident Dependance or neceſſary Connection with the 
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lity or Repugnancy to Co-exiſtence, we know that no 
gubject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, more 
than one Particular at once, as one Extenſion, one Figure; 
and ſo of ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each Senſe; For 
whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes 
all other of that ſort; bb inſtance, one Subject cannot 
have two Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. As 
to Powers of Subſtances, which makes a great part of 
our Enquiries about them, and is no inconfiderable Branch 
of our Knowledge 3' our arg, 0 as to theſe, reaches 
little farther than Experience, becauſe they conſiſt in a 
Texture and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any 
means come to diſcover; and, I doubt, whether with 
thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry 


our general Knowledge much farther - in this Part. Expe, 


rience is that which in this Part we muſt depend on, anfl 
it were to be wiſhed that it were more improved. We, 
find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this 
way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge; and if 
others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, had been ſo. 


wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, 


as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have 


been, our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us,. 
and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, had 


been yet much greater. As to the third ſort, the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas in any other Relation; 
this is the largeſt Field of Knowledge, and it is hard to 


determine how far it may extend: this Part depending perp 


on our Sagacity in finding intermediate Ideas, that may 
ſhew the Habitudes and Relations of Ideas, it is an hard 
matter to tell when we are at an end of ' ſuch Diſcoveries, 
They, who are ignorant of Algebra, cannot imagine the 


Wonders of this kind that are to be done by it: and what 


farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other 
Parts of Xnowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man may yet 
find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt we 
may believe, that rhe Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe 
alone that are capable of Demonſtration and Xnowledge ; 
and that other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Con- 
templation would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, 
and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe or menace En- 
deavours of this kind. rome 


| Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Good- 
neſs, and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on 
whom we depend 3 and the Idea of ourfelves, as under- 
ſtanding rational Creatures; would, if duly conſidered, 
afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty, and Rules of Ac- 
tion, as might place Morality among the Sciences capa- 
ble of Demonſtration 3 wherein we need not doubt, but 
that from Principles as inconteftable as thoſe of the Ma- 
thematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences the Meaſure of 
Right and Wrong might be made out to any one, who 
will apply himſelf, with the ſame Indifferency and At- 
rention to the one, as he doth to the other of theſe Sci- 
ences. The Relations of other Modes may certainly be 
rceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenfion. 
Where there is no Property, there is no Injuſtice, is a 
Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid ; for 
the Idea of Property being a Right to any thing, and the 
Idea of Injuſtice being the Invaſion or Violation of that 
Right, it is evident, that theſe Ideas being thus eſta- 
bliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, I can as 
certaiply know this Propoſition to be true, as that a Tri- 


* 


angle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, 


no Governmefit allows abſolute Liberty; the Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eftabliſhment of Society, upon cer- 
tain Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; 
and the Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do 
whatever he pleaſes, I am as capable of being certain of 
— Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathema- 
ticks. 88 on. 

What has given the Advantage to the Ideas of Quan- 
tity, and made them thought to be more capable of Cer- 
tainty and Demonſtration, is, Firſt, That they can be re- 
E ſenſible Marks, which have a nearer Corre- 
ſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds. Dia- 
grams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas, and not 
liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signi- 
fication 3 but we have no ſenfible Marks that reſemble 
our moral Ideas, and nothing but Words to expreſs them 


by, which tho', when written, they remain the ſame ; 


yer the Ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame Man, 
and it is very ſeldom that they are not different in diffe- 
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producing therein thoſe P erceptions, which, by the Will | 


cies, but the natural and regular Productions of gs 
without us, really operating upon us; which carry with 


of Things as to their Originals, cannot want any Confor- 
mity neceſſary to real Knowledge 3 for that which is not 
deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation. Here the Ideas 
themſelves are pos = as Archetypes, and Things no 
otherwiſe regarded than as conformable to them. Thus 
the Mathe matician conſiders the Truth and Properties be- 
longing to a ReQangle or Circle only, as they are Ideas 
in his own Mind, which poſſibly he never found exiſting 
mathematically, that is, preciſely true; yet his Kno w- 
ledge is not only certain, but real, becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by 
any ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to 
thoſe Archetypes in the Mind. It is true of the Idea of 
a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones; it is true alſo of a Triangle, where- ever it exiſts: 
What is true of thoſe Figures, that have barely an Ideal 
Exiſtence in the Mind, will hold true of them- al ſo, when 
they come to have a real Exiſtence in Matter. Hence it 
follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of real Cer- 
ny as Mathematicks: For Certainty being nothing 
but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Interven- 
tion of other Ideas, our moral Ideas, as well as mathe- 
matical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate 
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gef Ideat, all the Agreement or Diſagreement have Names 8 ven them, for the eaſier Diſpa el in its 


| in them, will produce real Knowledge, as 

oe 22 Figures. That which is requi- 
ſite to make our ' Knowledge certain, is the Clearneſs of 
our Ideas; and that which is required to make it real, is 
that they anſwer their 8 But it will here be 
ſaid, That if moral ee placed in the Contem- 
lation of our own moral 1 es, and thoſe are of our 
own making, what A e will there be of Juſ- 
rice and Temperance ? V 8 
Vices, if every Man may make what Ideas of them he 
bleaſes? To which it is anſwered, No Confuſion or 

Diender at all in the Things themſelves, nor the Rea- 
ſonings about them, no more than there would be a 
Change in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations 
one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle oy 
four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right Angles; 
that is, in plain Engliſs, change the Names of the Fi- 
gures, and call that by one Name which is called ordi- 
narily by another The Change of Name will indeed 
at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands 
for; but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, the Conſequen- 
ces and Demonſtration are * and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Xnowledre : Let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what they are 
juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this Juſtice if he pleaſeth 5 
he that takes the Name there, without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own 
to that Name; but firip the Idea of that Name, or 
take it, ſuch as it is, in the Speaker's Mind, and the 
ſame things will agree to it, as if ee it Injuſtice. 
One thing we are to take notice of, That where God, or 
any other Law- maker, has defined any moral Names, 
there they have made the Eſſence of that Species to 
which that Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to 
apply or uſe them otherwiſe; but in other Caſes it is 
bare Impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to 
the common Uſage of the Country they are uſed in. 
(3.) But the complex Ideas, which we refer to Arche- 
types without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
Knowledge about them may come ſhort 4 being real; 
and ſuch are our Ideas of Subſtances. 'Fheſe muſt be 
taken from ſomething, that does, or has exiſted, and not 
be made up of Ideas arbitrarily put u without a- 
ny real Pattern. Herein therefore is founded the Re- 
ality of our Xuowiedge concerning Subſtances, that all our 
complex Ideas of An n be ſuch, and lach only, as 
are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered 
to co-exiſt in Nature: And our Ideas being thus true, 
tho not perhaps very exact Copies, are the Subjects o 
real Knowledge of them. Whatever Ideas we have, the 
Agreement we find they have with others, will be X:0w- 
ledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it will be General 
Knowledge 3; but to make it real concerning Subſtances, 
the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of 
Things. Where-ever therefore we perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas, there is certain 
Knowledge; and where- ever we are ſure thoſe Ideas a- 
gree witk the Reality of Things, there is certain real 
Knowledge. iti 979 Dil 99H BOO F: 

As to the Improvement of our Xnowledge, it being the 
received Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Maxims 
are the Foundation of all Knowledge, and that Sciences are 
each of them built upon certain Precognita, from whence 
the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it 


7 


was to conduct itſelf in its Inquiries in the Matters be- 


longing to that Science 3 the beaten Road of the Schools 

as been to lay down, in the beginning, one or more 
general Propoſitions, called Principles, as Foundations 
whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of 
that Subject. That which gave occaſion to this way of 


Proceeding, was the good Succeſs it ſeemed to have in 


Mathematicks, which, of all other Sciences, have the 


greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs, and Evidence in them. 
ut if we conſider it, we ſhall find that the great Ad- 


Vancement and Certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived 
to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to the Influence of 
theſe Principles, but to the clear, Nitin, and compleat 
deas their Thoughts were employed about; and the 
\clation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear.between ſome 
of them, that they had an intuitive Xnowledge, and by 


help of thoſe Maxims. For is it not poſſible for a Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, but by virtue of this Axiom, The whole is bigger 
than a Part; nor be aſſured of it, till he has learned that 

axim? Let any one confider from what has been ſaid, 
Which is known firſt and cleareſt b moſt People, the par- 
ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule, and which it is 
wat gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe general 

utes are but the comparing our more general and ab- 


firaft Ideas, which Ideas are made by the Mind, and 


at Confuſion of Virtues and miſlead Men, inftead of 


Ideas, and comparing them 
greement or Diſagreement, 


Reaſonings : But Xowledy 
founded on Particulars, 
tice be taken thereof; it being natural for the Mind to 
lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the FN Uſe 

them, which is a ant ne Memory of the cum- 
berſome Load of Particulars. 'The way to improve in 


Knowledge, is not toſwallow Principles with an implicite 


Faith, and without Examination, which would be apt to 
guiding them into Truth; but to 

t and fix in our Minds clear and compleat Ideas, as far 
they are to be had, and annex to them proper and 
ſtant Names: and thus barely by * 
ther, obſerving their A- 
ir Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 
Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, 


and thereby putting our Minds into the Diſpoſal of 6+ 


hers. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as Reaſon 


adviſes, adapt our Methods of Inquiry to the Nature of 


the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we ſearch after. 


Generftl and certain Truths are only founded in the Ha- 
bitudes and Relations of abſtract Ideus; "therefore a ſa - 


cious methodical Application of our Thoughts fur the 

ding out theſe Relations, is the only way to diſcover 
all, that can with Truth and Certainty be put into gene- 
ral Propoſitions. By what Steps we are to proceed in 
theſe, meg learned " W u˖ of the 2 — 
cians, who from yery plain and eaſi Beginni ings, by gen 
tle Degrees, and y coltimacd Chain Rea onings, or 
ceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths, 


* 
at firſt ſight appear beyond human Capacity. This ma 
reaſonably be ſaid, chat if other 1a "has are real ag 


well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſu 


in the way familiar to Mathematicians, — would carry 
our Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and 
Clearneſs than, poſſibly, we are apt to imagine. This ig 
Reaſon ſufficient to advance that Conjecturè above · men- 
tioned, vis, That Morality is capable of Demonſtration 
as well as Mathematicks ; for moral Ideas being real 
Eſſences, which have a diſcoverable/ Connection and A- 
greement one with another, ſo fur as we can find: their 
Habirudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of 
real and general Truths, Nee eee 


In our Knowledge of Subſtances, we are to proceed af. 


ter à quite different Method; the bare: Contemplation of 
their Abſtract Ideas (which are but nominal ences) 
will carry us but a very little way in the Search of Truth 
and Certainty, Here Experience muſt teach us what 
Reaſon cannot, and it is by trying alone, that we can cer- 
tainly know what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of 
our complex Idea; for inftance, whether that yellow, 


OE uſible * call Gold, be malleable or no; 


which Experience (however it prove in that particulag 


Body we examine) makes us not certain that it is ſo in 


all, or any other yeHow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but that 
which we have tried: becauſe it is no Conſequence one 


way or the other from our cotpbex Idea. The Neceſſity 
or Inconſiſtence of 'Malleability hath no viſible Conhec- 
tion with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and 


Fufibility in any Body. What is here ſaid of the nominal 
ſſence of She to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a dea 
terminate Colour, Weight, and Fufibility, will hold true, 
if other Qualities be added to it. Our Reaſonings from 
thoſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain 
Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Mat- 
ter wherein all thoſe are to be found. As far as or Ex- 
perience reaches we may have certain Knowledge,” and 
no farther. It is not denied, but that a Man, accuſtomed 
to rational and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the Nature of Bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them: But 
this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge a 


Oertainty. This would make it ſuſpected, that Natu ” 
Philoſophy is not capable of being made a Science. From 
Experiments and -Hiſtorical Obſervations we may draw - 


Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe 


our Stock of 2 iences for this Life; but beyond 


this, it is to be feared, our Talents reach not, nor are 
our Faculties able to advance farther. From whence it 


h N is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties are not 
mat a way to diſcover it in others, and this without the 


fitted to penetrate the real Eſſence of Bodies, but yet 
plainly to diſcover to us the Being of a God, and the 


Knowledse of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear Diſco- - 
very of our Duty and great Concernment, it will become 


us, as rational Creatures, to employ our Faculties about 
what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction 
of Nature where it ſeems to point us out the way. For 
it is rational to conclude, that our proper Employment 
lies in thoſe Enquiries, and that ſort of Xowledee which 


is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it 


our greateſt Intereſt 3. and therefore it is that eng 
the 


an in the Mind, and was 
2 erhaps no No- 
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vered by the Thoughts otherwiſe. a 


me proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general 

who are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their 
Summum Bonum) as ſeveral, Arts, converſant about the ſe- 
veral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent 
of particular Men, for the common Uſe of human Life, 


- 


and their own particular Subſiſtence in this World. 
The Ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are 
capable, ſeem to be theſe two: The firſt is, to get and 


ſettle in our Minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and 


conſtant Ideas of thoſe Things we would conſider and 
know; for it being evident that our Knew/edge cannot 
exceed our — Gage they are either — con- 
fuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, 


perfekt, or clear Knowledge. The other Art is of fiding 


out the intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us the A- 
reement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot 
| e compared. That theſe two, (and not re- 
lying on Maxims, and drawing Conlequerses from ſome 
general Propoſitions) are the right Method of improv- 
ing our Knowledge in the Ideas of other Modes, beſides 
thoſe of -Qpantity, the -Confideration of mathematical 
Knowledge will eaſily inform us: Where, Firſt, we ſhall 
find, that he who has not clear and perfect Ideas of 
of e or Figures, of which he deſires to know a- 


ny thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any Knowledge 
about them. Suppoſe a Man not to haye an exact Idea 
of a right Angle, Scalenum, or /Trapezjum, and it is 
clear that he will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about 
them. And farther it is evident, that it was not the In- 


fluence of Wente that had led the Ma- mand 


© Hers of this Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they 
have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the Max- 
ims of Mathematicks never ſo well, and contemplate 
their Extent and Conſequences as much as he pleaſeth, 
he will, by their Aſſiſtance, ſcarce ever come to know, 
that the Square of the Hypothenuſe, in. a er ne 
Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides. 
This, and other mathematical Truths, have been diſco- 
| lied. The Mind 
had other Objects, other Views before it, far different 
from thoſe Maxims, which Men, well enough acquainted 
with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Me- 
thod who git made theſe Demonſtrations, can never 
ſufficient! A mire, $114 -0 1 | 
Our 1 as in other Things, ſo in this, has ſo 
great a Conformity with our Sight, that it is neither whol- 
Ty neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have 
Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome, Ideas by them 3 
and if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome 


if be will open them by Day, cannot but ſee ſome 


fs, and perceive a Difference in them 3 yet he ma; 
chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes towards an Object, 


curiouſly 
ble init. Bu 5 innot ſee ot 
wiſe than he doth; it depends not on his Will to ſee 
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the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. But yet be theſe Truths 


vants ; but a Subject that ſhould affront a Ku, or Slave, 


performed in three Manners; ſdmetimes they only tied 


twenty Days, after which they were to be 
mented him. The Scholiaſt, on Ariſtopbanes, ſays, it was 


their ſtanding upright. 


theſe were the Species. 


mours. The word comes from the Greek uws1s, Bladder. 


chuſe but know they are equal, He alſd chat hach the 
Idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail Being, made 
by, and depending on another, who is Eternal, Om. 
nipotent, perfectly iſe; and Good, will as certainly 
know that Man is to honour; fear, and obey God, as that 


never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may - be. igno. 
rant of either, or both of them, who will not take the 
ns to employ his Faculties as be ſhould, to inform 

2 about * Fe Fl dans n 

| KUL, or: KQUL, a Turkio Term, properly ſignifyin 
a Slave, or Servant, Meningshy tells Op Nas 5 
pros to all the Soldiers in the Ottoman Empire, particu- 
larly to thoſe of the Grand Signiar's Guard, and the In- 
fantry, The Captains of the Infantry, and thoſe who 
command the Guards, are called Ku! Zabytlers, and the 
Soldiers of the Guard Kap Kulleri, i. e. Saves of be 
Court. Others ſay, that all who hold any Places depend. 
ing on the Crown, or receive Wages from it, in 2 word, 
all who are in any meaſure 4 Signior's Servants, 
take the Title of Kul, as more creditable than that of 
Subject; even the Grand Viſier and the Baſhaws value 
themſel ves upon it. A Xu, or Slave, of the Gtand Sig- 
nior has Authority to abuſe any who are only his Ser- 


would be ſeverely puniſhed, ''The Kals ate entirely de- 
voted, to the Will of the Grand Signior, and look on it 
as a kipd of Martyrdom that merits Heaven, when they 
die either by his Order, or in the Execution of his Com- 


* „FCC 
_ KURTCHI, the Name of a Militia among the Per. 
ſians. The word, in its Original, fignifies Army, and is 
applied to a Body of Cavalry conſiſting of the Nobility 
of the Kingdom of Perſia, and the Poſterity of the con- 
uering Turks,, who placed Iſmael Sophi on the Throne. 
hey are in 22 a 3 Men | [ee Com- 
mander is calle tchi Baſchi, which was former! 
firſt Poſt in the Kingdom. 7 5k e Py 
- KYPHONISM, an antient ' Puniſhment, frequently 
undergone by the Martyrs in the Primitive Times. The 
Body of the Perſon who was to ſuffer was anointed with 
Honey, and ſo expoſed to the Sun, that the Flies and 
Waſps might be tempted to. torment him. This was 


the Patient to a Stake; ſometimes they hoiſted him up 
into the Air, and ſuſpended him in a Basket; and ſome- 
times they ſtretched him out on the Ground, with his 
Hands tied behind him. Suidas gives us the Fragment of 
an old Law, which puniſhed. thoſe, . who treated the 
Laws with Contempt, with Xyphoniſm for the - ſpace of 
recipitated 
from 2 Rock, dreſſed in Womens Habit. he word is 
originally. Greeſ, and comes from weer, which ſignifies 
the Stake to, which the Patient was tied, the Collar fit- 
ted to his Neck, or an Inſtrument wherewith they tor- 


a wooden Lock, or Cage, and that it was called x0 
from the Verb xi, to crook, or bend, becauſe it kept 
the Tortured in a crooked bowing Poſture. Others ſay, 
Logs of Wood were laid over their Heads, to prevent 
Heſychius defines the w'poy, 4 
Piece of Wood, whereon Criminals were ſtretched and 
tormented 3. and *tis probable the word might fignify all 
theſe ſeyeral things. It was a Generical Name, whereof 


| KYSTUS, in Medicine, is the Name of a Bag, or 
Membrane, in form of a Bladder, full of RY Hu- 
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Alphabet; it has a ſweet Sound, and is pro- 
nounced by applying the Tongue to the Palate. 

7 paſerat obſerves, that J has been frequently 
uſed for b, as cillibæ for cibille; for d, as alipe for adipe, 
rallus, rallum, from radens; for c, as mutil a for mutica ; 
for u, as arvilla for arvina, belle for bene, colligo for conligo; 
for r, as fratellus of frater, balatrones for haratrones; for /, 
as ancile of am and cæſum, equilio for equiſio; for t, as equi- 
ſelis for equiſetis, T belis for Tbetis. The double is a mo- 


* Ei is the Name of the Eleventh Letter of the 


dern Contrivance, and was never uſed among antient Ro- 


man Authors They wrote alium not allium, macelum not 
macellum, polucere not pollucere. Two 11 were changed 
into li, A MH ſalio, deg alius, o folium 3 and r into 
two JI, as hira hilla, ſaturare ſaturlare, & c. and I into x 
or xill, as ala axilla, mala maxilla, velum vexillum. d was 


alſo uſed for /, » for two 11, and r for one J. I is fre- 


quently uſed inſtead of d, as in Ulyſſes from the Greek . 


Oe, in the olic Diale&t *YJyons. Thus alſo for 
Dautia we ſay Lantia; for dacrume, lacryme, &c. 

There are ſeveral People, for inftance, the Chineſe in 
Aſia, the Ilinois in America, c. who cannot pronounce the r 
but always change it into /, Thus when any of 'em have 
been baptiz'd by the Name of Petrus, Franciſcus, &c. they 
always ret it Petlus, wenn; &c. The Spaniards 
and Welſe uſually double the I at the beginning of a Word, 
which ſounds nearly the ſame with our h or 25 N 

The Figure of our L we borrow'd from the Latins, the 
from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, whoſe 
Lamed is perfectly like ours, excepting that the Angle is 
ſomewhat more acute. : | 

L was alſo a numeral Letter among the Antients, and 
is till ſo in the Roman Cyphering, ſignifying fifty; accor- 
ding to the Verſe, i TS | 

Quinquies L denos numero deſignat babendos. 


When a Daſh was added at top L, it ſtood for fifty thou- 
ſand. L was uſed for fifty as being half a C, which fig- 
nified a hundred, and was formerly written thus L, whic 
according to Paſquier makes two L L, the one upright, 
the other inverted. | 

The French Louis d'Ors have a Croſs on em, conſiſting 


of eight L's interwoven and diſpoſed in form of a Croſs. 


The Epocha's on Greek Medals are uſually written with 
the antient Lambda L; which, according to the Tradition 
of the Antiquaries, ſtands for Auxig ales, a Poetical Word, 
unknown in common Speech, fignifying Anno, and which 
'tis probable was more uſed in 5g ypt than Greece. 

LABARUM, an Enſign or Standard bore before the 
Roman Emperors in the Wars : It conſiſted of a long 
Lance, with a Staff at top, croſſing it at right Angles 3 
from which hung a rich Streamer, of a purple Colour, 
adorn'd with precious Stones. Till the Time of Conſtan- 


ine it had an Eagle painted on it, but that Emperor, in 


lieu thereof, added a Croſs with a Cypher ex reſſing the 
name of Jeſus. He choſe fifty of the braveſt Men in his 
Guards to bear it on their ſhoulders, each in his turn. 
Euſebius tells us, that in the Battel againſt Maxentius, the 
Perſon who bore it being fatigued gave it to another, and 
that be had no ſooner parted with it but he was kill'd 3 
all the Strokes he receiv'd while the Labarum was in his 
Charge, not being able to wound him. 'The Author adds, 
he had this Miracle from the Emperor's mouth. This 
Standard the Romans took from the Germans, Dace, Sar- 
mate, Pannonians, &c. whom they had overcome. 

e Name Labarum was not known before the Time of 
Conſtantine, but the Standard itſelf, in the form we have 
deſcribed it, abating the Symbols of Chriſtianity, was 
uſed by all the preceding Emperors. Some derive the 


word from Labor, as if this finiſhed their Labours 3 ſome 


rom ivaage, Piety 3 others from azp8ey, to take; and 
others from A., Spoils. The Labarum has afforded 
W for Criticiſm, and has been diſcourſed of 
ler, Alciatus, Cujas, Gyraldus, Lipſins, Meurſius, Voſſius 
Hoffman, Valois, Du Can _ 5 ook Sans 4 1 1 
1+ "BEL, is a long thin Braſs Ruler, with a ſmall Sight 
whey end, and a Centre Hole at the other ; commonly 
ed with a Tangent Line on the Edge of a Circumferen- 
ter, to take Altitudes, gc. 
Label in the Law is a narrow Slip of Paper or Parchment 
l N to a Deed or Wrieng, i order tohold the appending 
cal. So any Paper annexe by way of Addition, or Explica- 


dun, to any Will or Teſtament, is called a Label or Codicil. 


b Label, in Heraldry, a kind of Addition to the Arms of 
i gaser, Brother, to diſtinguiſh him from the elder. It 

8 the moſt honourable of all others, and is 
along 6 La Fillet uſually placed in the middle, and 
s the Chief of the Coat without touching its Extre- 
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mities. Its Breadth ought to be « ninth part of the Chief, 
It is adorn'd with Pendants ſomewhat like the Dro 
under the Triglyphs in the Doric Freeze. When there 


are above three Pendants, the Number muſt be ſpeci- 


fied in Blazoning : There are ſometimes fix in the Coats 
of younger Brothers. T0404 FEA 
ABIAL, a Term in Law uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
Oral. Labial Offers are ſuch as are only made by Word 
of Mouth, or even by Writing, where there is no valua- 
ble Conſideration : In Courts of Equity theſe are not re- 
garded. The Grammarians, and eſpecially the Orientals, 
apply the Terms Labial, Dental, Guttural, to ſuch Letters 
as are pronounced with the Lips, the Teeth, or the Throat. 
LABIATE FLOWERS, from the word Labium, a 
Lip, is a Term 4 - = by Herbaliſts to fuch Flowers, as 
have one or two Lips, ſome of which repreſent a kind of 
Helmet or Monk's Hood. See Flower, | ' + 
LABORATORY, or Elaboratory, in Chymiſtry, the 
Place where the Chymiſts perform their Operations, where 
their Furnaces are built, their Veſſels kept, Wc. In ge- 
neral, the Term Laboratory is applied to any Place, where 
Phyfical Experiments and Operations in Pharmacy, Chy- 
miſtry, Cc. are performed. The Laboratory of an Hoſpi- 


tal is the Place where the Remedies are made up. 
LABYRINTH, among the Antients was a large intri- 


cate Edifice cut out into various Iſles and Meanders run- 
ning into each other, ſo as to render it difficult to pet out 
of it. There is mention made of four celebrated Laby- 
rinths of Antiquity. That of Crete is the moſt famed 3 it 
was built by Daedalus, and it was hence that Theſeus made 
his Eſcape by means of Ariadne's Clue. That of Egypt, 
according to Pliny, was the oldeſt of all, and was fub- 
fiſting in his Time, after having flood 3600 Years. He 


ſays it was built by King Peteſucus or Tithoes, but Herodo- 


tus makes it the Work of ſeveral Kings: it ſtood on the 
Banks of the Lake Myris, and conſiſted of 12 Palaces and 


1500 Apartments: Mela ſays, ter mille domos, That of 


Lemnos was ſupported by Columns of wonderful Beauty, 
there were ſome Remains of it at the Time when Pliny 
wrote. That of Italy was built by Porſenna King: of He- 
truria, for his Tomb. „ | 
Labyrinth, in Anatomy, is the Name of the ſecond Ca- 
vity of the Internal Ear, which is hollowed out of the 
Os Petroſum, and is ſo call'd as having ſeveral Windings 
in it, This Cavity is divided into three Parts; the firſt 
is that call'd the Veſtibulum of the Labyrinth, becauſe it 
leads in .to the other two. 'The ſecond comprehends 
three Canals crooked ſemicircularly, and thence call'd 
Semicircular Canals, placed on one fide of the Veſtibulum, 
towards the back of the Head; and the other call'd the 
Cochlea, ſituate on the other fide. See Ear. Dr. Vieuſſers 
obſerves, that the Bone out of which the 1 is 
dug, is white, hard, and very compact, that the Ethereal 
Matter of Sounds laden with Impreſſions ſtriking againſt 
its ſide, may loſe little or nothing of its Motion, but com- 
municate it entire to the Nerves of the Ear. 2 
LACCA, a Gum, or rather Wax, hard, red, brittle, 
clear and tranſ parent, gr from Malabar, Bengall, and 
Pegu, and uſed in dying of Scarlet, Oc. Authors differ 
as to the Production of this curious Wax. F. Tachard, 
who was on the ſpot, tells us that a kind of little Ants 
fixing themſelves to the Branches of ſeveral Trees, leave 
behind them a reddiſh Moiſture, which lying expoſed to 
the Air and Sun, hardens in five or fix days time., , Some 
imagine this is not the Production of the Ants, but a Juice 
which they draw out of the Tree, by making little Inci- 
fions in it; and in effect, the Trees where the Lacca is 
found, do yield a Gum: but then tis of a very different 
Nature from the Lacca. The Ants are, as it were, a kind. 
of Bees, and the Lacca is their Honey. They work at it 
eight Months in the Year, and the reſt of the time lie by, 
becauſe of the Rains. | 1 
To prepare the Lacca, they firſt ſeparate it from the 
Branches to which it adheres, pound it in a Mortar, and. 
throw it into boiling Water; and when the Water is well 
dyed, they pour on freſh, till ſuch time as it will tinge 
no more. Part of the Water thus tinged is evaporated in 
the Sun; after which, the thicken'd Tincture is firain'd: 
through a Linnen Cloth. | pk 1 
M. Geoffroy examining the Gum Laceca, found it to be 
a kind of Comb, ſuch as the Bees and ſome other Inſects 
are accuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into pieces, 
it appears divided into a great number of Alveoli or little 
Cells of an uniform figure, and which plainly ſhew that 
it never ouz'd from 'Trees. Theſe Cells are not mere 
Excrements, as ſome imagine, but are intended for ſome- 
thing to be depoſited in em. And accordingly are found 
to contain little Bodies, which the firſt Obſervers took 
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ſurvived were repoſited, and buried wit 


DAS C2 
for the Wings or other Parts of the Inſects that produced 
the Lacca, Theſe little Bodies are of a beautiful Red; 
and when broke, make a Powder as fine as Cochingal. 
"Tis moſt probable theſe Cells are deſtined to lodge the 
Yeung Brood, as thoſe of the Bees; and that cheſe little 
.Carcafſes are the Embryo's of Inſects, or perhaps their 
Skins. | 16 4 , | | 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Lacca: that mention'd in the 


laſt Article is the natural: when it is prepared, as in the 


former, thoſe kinds of dry Cells are not ſeen. M. Geoffroy 
reckons fix or ſeven different Kinds; beſides which, there 
are ſeveral Paſts uſed by the Painters, that go by this 
name, or that of Lag | 
with Acids, makes a beautiful Red Dye. The Engli/ 
and Dutch uſe it in Scarlet. pi | 

Lemery having examined the Gum Lacca chymically, 
judges it to be a mean Mixture between a Gum and a 
R „more abundant in Salt than Oil. 

Artificial Lacea, or Laque, is a coloured Subſtance, drawn 
from ſeveral Flowers; as the Yellow from the Flower of 
the Juniper, the Red from the Poppy, and the Blue from 
the Iris or Violet. The Tinctures of theſe Flowers are ex- 
preſs'd by diftilling them ſeveral times in Aqua Vitæ, or 

y boiling them over a Stove-Fire in a Lixivium of Pot- 
Aſhes and Alumn. Artificial Lacca is alſo made of Bra- 
file boil'd in a Lixivium of the Branches of the Vine, 
adding a little Cochineal, Terramerita, Alumn calcin'd, 
and Arſenic incorporated with the Bones of the Cuttle-fiſh 
pulveriz'd, made up into little Cakes and dry'd. If it is 
to be very red, they add Juice of Citron to it; to make 
it brown, they add Oil of Tartar. Dove-colour'd or Co- 
lombine Lacca is made with Braſile of Fernambouc ſteep'd 
in diſtill'd Vinegar for the ſpace of a month, mix'd with 
Alumn incorporated in the Bones of the Cuttle-fiſh. 

LACERNA, the Name of a Garment worn by the 


Antients. It was a kind of Cloke made of Wool, only 


uſed by the Men: they wore it over the Toga, and when 
that was not on, over the Tunica. It was at firſt very 
Mort, but growing popular in the Roman Army, was foon 
lengthen d. The Lacerna-was ſcarce known in Rome till 
the Time of the Civil Wars and the Triumvirate. 'Fhen 
indeed it came into faſhion, for the Soldiers being then 
frequently in the City, or at the City-Gates, the Sight 
became familiar to the Citizens, and they fell into the 
Uſe of it; infomuch that it became the common Drefs 
of the Knights and Senators, till the Time of Valentinian 
and ITbeodoſius, when the Senators were prohibited the 
wearing of it in the City. The Lacerna was the ſame 
with the Chlamys and Birrus. Martial mentions Lacerne of 


ten thoufand Seſterces price. The word comes from the 
Greek du or >dyxxn, a Garment. | 


' LACHRYMALIS GLANDULA, in Anatomy, the 


Name of a ſmall oblong Gland fituate above the Eye, near 


the little Canthus, whence proceed two or three ſmall Ducts, 
which opening on the inner Surface of the Eye-lid, fil- 
trate a Serofity ſerving to moiſten the Ball of the Eye, 
and to facilitate its Motion. Near the larger Angle is alfo 


a little Eminence, in form of a Caruncle, which ſome 


have taken for another Glandula Lachrymalis, but by miſ⸗ 
take, this being no more than the Duplicature of the inner 


Membrane of the Eye-lids. On the ſame fide, near the 


lefſer Angle, are two little Perforations, call'd Pun#a La- 
chrymalia ; which are the Openings of a little membranous 
Bag at the Entrance of the Excretory Canal, that de- 
ſcends into the Cavity of the Noſe, by which means the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eye is diſcharged into the 
Noſe. On the ſame fide is a very ſmall Bone, one of 
thoſe of the 1 75 Jaw, ſometimes call'd Os Lacbrymale, 

but more uſually Os Urguis. | 
Hſtula Lachrymalis is a Fiſtula in the larger Angle of 
the Eye, It uſually happens after an Abſceſs formed in 
the Bag above mention d, by means of the Seroſity lodg'd 
there 3 which being retain'd too long, becomes acrimo- 
nious, and occafions an Ulcer which frequently degene- 
rates into a Fiſtula. 
LACHRYMALIA PUNCTA, in Anatomy, two little 
3 in the extreme Angles of each Eye. lid, into 
which an aqueo- ſaline pellucid Humour, ſecreted from the 
Blood by the Glandula Eachrymalis, is convey'd, and thence 
carried off by the Lachrymous Canals into a little Bag in 
the Canal of the Noſe ; whence by a Pipe, always open, 
it is carried into the Cavity of the Noſe immediately un- 
der the lower Os Spongioſum. Hence 4 — the Reaſon 
why People in jet run at the Noſe. This Humour ſe- 
ted by the Glandula Lachrymalis, ſerves to moiſten and 
fabricits the Ball of the Eye, and prevent any hurtful 
Attrition : When it is ſecreted in any great quantity, ſo as 

to overflow the * -lids, it is call'd Tears. 
LACHRYMATORIES were antiently ſmall Farthen 
Veſſels, wherein the Tears of the voor Friends that 
the Aſhes and 


Urns of the Dead. Some of theſe are {till ſeen in the 
Cabinets of the Curious, . 


ne. This Gum boil'd in Water 
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LAC LUNE, Mik of the Moon. See Milk, 
LACONISM, a ſhort, brisk, ſententious Speech, in 
the manner of the Lacedemonians, who were remarkable 
for the Cloſeneſs and Conciſeneſs of their way of deli- 


vering themſelves 


© LACTATION, tho giving of Suck, and the Time the 


Mother doth that Office to her Young. 


LACTEAL VEINS, a kind of long ſlender Tubes for 
the Conveyance of the Chyle from the Inteftines to the 
common Reſervatory: They were firſt diſcovered by 4. 
ſellius an Italian Phyſician in 1622, and call'd La#eal, from 
the Liquor they contain, which reſembles that of Milk. 
Their Coats are fo thin, as to be inviſible, except when 
diſtended with Chyle or Lympha. They arife from all 


the Parts of the ſmall Guts, and as they run from the 


fides of the Guts to the Glands in the Meſentery, unite 
and form larger Branches, called Verne Lactes primi generic, 
The Mouths of theſe Lacteals, which are open into the 
Cavity of the Guts, from whence they receive the Chyle, 
are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by the beſt Mrcroſcope. 
It was neceſſary they ſhould be ſmaller than the fineſt 
Arteries in the Body, that nothing might enter to 
flop the Circulation of the Blood. The ſame Extre- 
mity of the Za#eals has likewife communication with 
the Capillary Arteries of the Guts, by which they receive 
a Lympha that dilutes, and propels the Chyle forwards, 
and wafhes the Zafeals and Glands, that they might not 
fur, and be obſtructed by the Chyle's ſtaying in them 
upon faſting. The other Extremity of the LaFeals dif- 
charges the Chyle into the veſicular Cells of the Glands 
diſperfed up and down the Mefentery.: And from theſe 
ariſe other Zafeals of a larger ſize, which carry the 
Chyle immediately into the Receptaculum Chyli 3 theſe are 
called Latex ſecundi generis. The Lafeal Veins have 
Valves at ſeveral diſtances, which hinder the Chyle from 
returning back into the Inteſtines. 
It is ſtill doubted whether or no the Inteftira Craſſa at. 


ford any Zafeals or not. The Impoſlibility of human 


Diſſection proper for ſuch an Enquiry, gives no room 
either to 8 deny. But 4 . — of the In- 
teſtina Craſſa ſeem not Hkely to afford much Chyle, and 
therefore if there be any, tis probable they are very few. 

In Brutes, if diſſected at a reaſonable time after feed- 
ing, as two or three hours, the ZaFeals appear very tu- 
mid and white; and if wounded, the Chyle flows plenti- 
fully from dem. But if inſpeQed when the Stomach of 
the Animals has lain ſome time em Ys they appear like 
Lymphaticks, vifible indeed, but fill'd with a tranfparent 
Liquor. That the Lacteals have a Communication from 
the Cavities of the Inteftines, is demonſtrated by their 
Contents, the Chyle; but hew their Pores are diſpoſed to 
receive it, has not yet been diſcovered: Nor is there any 
way known whereby to fill the Zaﬀeals from the Cavities 
of the Guts after Death. *Tis probable then, their En- 
trance into the Gut is oblique, fince neither Wind not 
Liquors can paſs from thence. As tis found theſe Pores 
can only receive any thing in the living State, we may be 
allow'd to imagine that tis the Periftaltic Motion of the 
Guts which diſpoſes them in that. State to receive the 
Chyle. And this may be done by means of the Circular 
and Longitudinal Fibres of the Inteſtines ſtill applying 
the Internal Coats of the Guts to their Contents, by which 
means its Pores abſorb the Chyle from the Excremen- | 
titious Part. | . 

LACTEA VIA, the Milky Way. See Galaxy. : 

LACUNZA, among Anatomiſts the Name of certain 
excretory Canals. Between the fleſhy Fibres of the Ure- 
ter and the Membrane of the Vagina in Wornen, is found 
a whitiſh glandulous Body about a finger thick, running 
round the Neck of the Bladder, having a great number 
of excretory Ducts, which Graef calls Lacusæ, and which 
terminate in the lower part of the Orifice of the Womb, 
conn He a ſlimy Matter, that mixes with the 
Seed of the Male. See Generation. 

LACUNAR, in Architecture, an arched Roof or 
Cieling, more eſpecially the flanking or flooring above 
the Portico's and Piazza's. | 

LADANUM, or Labdanum, in Pharmacy, the Name 
of a Gummous or Refinous Matter ouzing out. of the 
Leaves of a Shrub call'd Ciftus Ladanifera, which is very 
common in the hot Countries, and. whereof there are va 
rious kinds. They gather the Ladanum by means o 
Goats, which brouzing on the Leaves of this Shrub, re. 


turn to the Stable with their Beards loaden with à fat 


Subſtance, which the Peaſants, rake off, with a kind of 
Combs made for that purpoſe. This Matter they thus 
collect into Lumps, and, as tis mix'd with the Goats 
Hair and other Impurities, call it Ladanwn, in the Beard, 
or natural Ladanum. Others draw Cords over the Lege 
and other Parts of the Shrub, and ſcraping off what ha 
ſtuck to the Cords, make up the Ladanwn into. little Balls- 
Ladanum is uſed in Phyſick to ſoften, digeſt, aten 


8 


within their Banks, leave Floods o 


7 of Water they emit is greater, equal, or le 


| #t * 5 
LAKE 

„ That Which id brittle, of an aſh-colour, 
aud — Sc. is the beſt. ' Pietro della Valle tells us 
he was inform'd by the Tnilans, that Lalanum is formed 
ie Dew, and falls from Heaven like Manna, that it is 
; ather'd on the Leaves of a Plant, « Palm and an half 
dish; that after they boil irt, by which means it 
_ 3 is a Preparation of the natural Lada- 
„, by melting and purifying it from cho Hairs, Of: 

This is ſometimes fold for à black Amber, 

LAGAN, at firſt was che Right which the chief Lord 
of the Fee had ro take Goods caſt on the Shore —_ 
Violence of the Sea, but afterwards fienified a ht 
which any one had to Goods ſhipwrecked and float ng 
in the Sea, becauſe being remote from the Shore, it coul 
not be determined to w ſe Fee they 7 belonged. 
The word Lagan comes from the Saxen Liggan, cubare, 0 
lie, and not from ligare, to bind, as ſome will have it, be- 


cauſe the Goods are frequently tied together to prevent 


ir ſink ing. | : 

6 AGOPHTH ALMIA, a Diſeaſe of the Eye-Lids, when 
the upper Lid is ſo contracted that the Eye can't be quite 
mut, bat remains even in the time of Sleep. The 
word comes from the Greek 7 wy Hare, and é wr, 
Eye : this being the Property of the Eyes of Hares. 

LAIR is a Term in Hunting, for the Place where Deer 
harbour by day; alſo a Place where Cattel uſually reſt 
under ſome Shelter, the Ground being enriched by their 

ung. - | a 
1 LAKE, a large Quantity of Water incloſed in the Ca- 


 vity of ſome Inland Place, of a, confiderable Extent and 


th. Properly ſpeaking, however, thoſe only are 
3 ed Lakes, Which We at emit Rivers. Lakes are 
of four kinds; (1.) Such as neither emit nor receive Ri- 
vers. (2.) Such as emit Rivers without receiving any. 
(3.) Such as receive without emitting any. (4+) Such as 
both receive and Kemp Rivers. Of — firſt kind ſome 
are perennial, others temporary ; the temporary owe 
their ( Origin moſt of ents Rain, and to the Cavity or 
Depreſſion of the Place where they are lodged. In the 
Indies they make artificial Lakes, which they wall about, 
to catch the Rain in wet Seaſons, and preſerve it for their 
Uſe in the dry ones. There are ſeveral of this kind of 
Lakes, formed by the Inundations of the Sea and Rivers, 
particularly the Nile and Niger 3 which, when they retire 
f Water, which the 
Inhabitants take care to incloſe, to ſerve as a Magazine for 
the enſuing Months. 'The Generation of perennial Lakes 
may be alfo referred to Rain, where the prog is ſodeep 
as to receive a _ in Winter more than the Heat of 
the Sun will exhale in Summer; tho tis probable ma- 
ny of theſe Lakes have their 8 mw at bottom, by 
which they are continually ſupplied. To this Claſs ma 
be referred the Turloughs, i. e. Terreus Lacus, or Land- 
Lakes in Ireland, which are Lakes one part of the Year, 
and the reſt very ſmooth Fields : At the bottom of theſe 
Turloughs are found Holes, through which the Water runs 
in Winter, and finks towards Summer. | | 
The ſecond Species of Lakes, which emit without re- 


ceiving Rivers, is very numerous; they owe their Origin 


to Springs, the Cavities where the * is found not 
ing able to contain all the Waters it yields. 

e third kind, vis. thoſe which receive Rivers with- 
out emitting any, apparently owe their Origin to thoſe 
Rivers, which, in their Progreſs from their Source, fall- 
ing into ſome ample Cavity, are collected together, and 
form a Lake of ſuch Dimenſions as may loſe as much by 
Exhalation as it continually receives from its Spring; or 
ſometimes happening on a ſoft ſpongy Soil, that im- 
bibes the Water, and tranſmits 1t to the neighbouring 
Grounds, The Number of theſe is ſmall. 

The fourth Species both receives and emits Rivers. 
Of theſe we reckon three different kinds, as the 3 
than 
that they receive. If the Quantity they emit be greater, 
ns plain they muſt have a Spring at the bottom; if leſs, 
there muſt be ſome ſubterraneous Dus or Canals, or elſe 
the Earth muſt be ſpongy 3 if it be equal, we gather 
that they have neither any hidden Springs nor Canals. Of 
theſe Lakes we have a grear Number, and thoſe very 
confiderable ones. | 
The Generality of Lakes conſiſt of freſh Waters, as 


moſt of thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome 


pring far from the Sea, or a River, or from the Rain: 
Some few of Salt water; as thoſe produced by the Inun- 
ation of the Sea, or by its Immiſſion through ſome Duct 
the Earth, or that' have Salt Springs at bottom, 
r. Halley is of Opinion, that all great perennial Lakes 
are falt, either in a greater or leſs Degree, and that this 
altneſs increaſes with Time, and on this Foundation pro- 
Poſes's Method for'determining the Age of the World. 
The large Lakes, where with the Northerz Regions a- 


(487) 


bound, ſerve for very good Purpoſes; / ins{much ab the 
warm Vapours ariſing from them ſerve for a Defenſative 
againſt the pinching Cold of thoſe Climates. To this it 
is Owing, that Ireland, Scotland, &c. are leſs affected with 
Froſts than much warmer Countries, n 

LAMA, the Title of an Order of Prieſts among the 
Weſtern Tartars, on the Frontiers of China 3 theſe Lama's 
are held ingreat Veneration. They bave a Grand Lama; 
who is their High-Prieſt, and who is the ſecond Perſon 


in the Kingdom, being the next in Authority to the King. 


He receives Homage and Adoration not only from the 
People, but from the neighbouring Kings ; -none of whom 
are ever inthroned, without ſending Ambaſſadors to him 
ro obtain his Benediction. The Lama's are extremely ſu- 
perſtitious, and ate remarkably given to Magick. 

LAM BATIVEB, a Form of Medicines to be lick d off 
the End of a Liquorice-Stick. The ſame with Lin#us's, 
Lobocks, and Ecleemas, which ſee. 5 

LAMBDOI DES, in Anatomy, an Epithet applied to 
the third proper Suture of the Cranium, in regard it 
reſembles the Form of a Greek a Lambda; for the ſame 
reaſon it is ſometimes called 7pſiloides, as bearing ſome 
Reſemblance to a Greek N 7pſilon. N 

LAM ELLE, a Diminutive of Lamine, little thin Plates, 
— the Scales and Shells of Fiſhes, &c. are com- 
PTAMIx, among the Antients, were eſteemed a kind 
of Demons, or evil Spirits, who, under the Form of beau- 
tiful Women, devoured Children. Horace makes men- 
tion of them in his Art of Poetry. Some Authors call 
them Lanie, 2 laniando. Philoſtratus ſays, they are alſo 
called Larve, or Lemures, as if they were the ſame thing. 
Bochart will have the word to be Pbæniciun, and derives it 
from Hr, to devour, alledging the Fable of the Lamiæ 
came from Lybia. | | EE OP 

LAMINE, thin Plates or Tables, whereof any thing 
conſiſts, particularly the human Skull, which are two, 
the one laid over the other. | 5 

LAMMAS-DAY, quaſi Lamb-mas, is the firſt of Auguſt, 
ſo called, as ſome will have it, becauſe Lambs were not 


from a Saxon word, gnifying Loaf-Maſs, becauſe on 
that Day our Forefathers e an Offering of Bread 
made with new Wheat. On this Day the Tenants, who 
formerly held Lands of the Cathedral Church in York, 
were bound by their Tenure to bring a Lamb alive into 
the Church at High-Maſs. See Gale. | 8 5 

LAMP, a Preparation of Oil, Oc. in a proper Veſſel, 
2 burning. The Uſe of lighted Lamps in Churches 


then fit to eat, as my + grown too * Others derive it 
1 


d Places of Devotion is very antient. In the City of 


Fes is a Moſque wherein are 900 brazen Lamps burnin 
every Night. In Tewkey all their Illuminations are wit 
Lamps. Polydore Virgil aſcribes the firſt Invention of 
Lamps to the Egyptians, and Herodotus deſcribes a Feaſt of 


* held annually in Eg ypr. 


28 appear black, blue, red, or any other Colour. 
here has been a great Diſpute among the Learned about 


the Sepulchral Lamps of the Antients: ſome maintain 


they had the Secret of makin 41 that were inextin- 
guiſhable, 1 that had been found burnin 
at the opening of Tombs 15 or 16 Hundred Years old. 
But others treat theſe Relations as Fables; and others 
think that the Lamps which before were extinguiſh'd, 
take Light a-freſh upon the Admiſſion of freſh Air. Dr. 
Flott however is of Opinion ſuch perpetual Lamps are 
things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome Propoſals 
of Sh kind. The Linum Aobeſtinum he thinks may do 
retty well for the Wick, and that Naptha, or Liquid 
en ky conſtantly ſpringing into ſome of the Coat 
Mines, will anſwer for the Oil. If the Asbeſtos won't 
make a perpetual Wick, he thinks there is no matter in 
the World that will; and argues that the Tradition of 
ſuch Lamps muſt be fabulous, or that they made them 
without Wicks. Of this Kind he thinks it ble to 
make one of the Bitumen ſpringing into the Coal Mines 
at Pitchford in Shropſhire ; which, he ſays, like other liquid 
Bitumens, will burn without a Wick. He makes a Þ 
ofal too, for imitating thoſe Lamps that Kindle on the 
Fanrnifen of freſh Air; by inc loſing ſome of the liquid 
Phoſphorus in the Recipient of an Air-Pump ; which, un- 
der thoſe Circumftances, will not ſhine at all, but on 
letting in the Air into the Recipient, there will poſſibly, 
ſays he, appear as good a perpetual Lamp as ſome that 
have been found in the Sepulchers of the Antients. 
Cardan's Lamp, is a Contrivance of that Author which 


' furniſhes it ſelf with its own Oil. It conſiſts of a little 


Column of Braſs, Tin, or the like, well cloſed every 
where, excepting a ſmall Aperture at Bottom, which 
ee into the Middle of a little Neck where the Wick is 
placed. Here the Oil cannot get out, but in proportion as 


E * 


ercher ſhews the manner of preparing Lamp: which 
diffuſe a Light ſo 2 as to make the F ele thoſe 
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it ſpends, and ſo clears the Paſſage of that little Aperture. 


This K ind of Lamp has become much in Uſe within 
theſe twenty or thirty Lears; but it has ſeveral Inconve- 


niences, as that the Air gets into it by Starts and Gluts; 


and that when the Air in the Cavity comes to be much 
rareſied by Heat, it drives out too much Oil, ſo as ſome- 


times to extinguiſh the —— Dt. Hao and Mr. Boyle 


have invented other Lamps that have all the Conveni- 
ences of Cardun 's, without the Inconveniences. See ſome 
Improve ments in the Doctrine of Lamps under Mirror. 

_. LAMPADARY, an Officer in the antient Church of 
Conſtantinople. His Buſineſs was to ſee the Church well 
lighted, and he bore a Taper before the Emperor, the 


Empreſs, and the Patriarch, when they went to Church, 


or in Proceſſion. The Taper born before the Emperor 
'was!incompaſſed with various Circles of Gold in manner 


of Crowns, thoſe held before the Empreſs and Patriarch 


had but one. It ſeems they were of emblematical Uſe, 
and were intended to keep thoſe great Perſons in mind, 
that their Light was to illumine thoſe underneath them. 
See the Greek Euchology, Balſamon, &c. 

There were alſo Lampadaries in the Emperor's Palaces 3 
at firſt the Privilege was only granted to the Great Officers 


of the Crown, and the Chief Magiſtrates, but afterwards 


the Emperor allowed it to other inferior Officers, as Que- 
ſtors, Treaſurers, c. Together with the Taper, they bore 
before the Magiſtrates the Emperor's Image, &c. On 


which account, 'tis probable, they were firſt permitted 


to have a Lampadary. The word is formed from the 
Latin, Lampas a Lamp. ot eel e 000 
* LAMPADIAS is a kind of bearded Comet, reſembling 
a burning Lamp, tho' of ſeveral. Shapes; for ſome- 
times its Flame or Blaze runs tapering. upward like a 
Sword, and ſometimes is double or triple pointed. | 
LAMPERS, is a kind of Swelling in the Mouth of an 
Horſe, fo called becauſe it is cured by 1 with a 
Lamp, or an hot Iron: it proceeds from abundance of 
Blood reſorting to the firſt Furrow of the Mouth, near 
the Fore-teeth, that cauſes the ſaid Furrow to ſwell as 
high as his Gathers, which will hinder his feeding, and 
makes him let his Meat fall half chewed out of 
his Mouth again. It is a natural Infirmity which every 
Horſe has firſt or laſt, and every common Smith can 


Cure. tad: at} 8% 
LAMPETIANS, a Sect of antient Hereticks who fell 
in with ſome of the Opinions of the Arians. Their Foun- 
der Lampeiius is {aid to have been one of the Chiefs of the 
Marcienites, They condemn'd all Kind of Vows, parti- 
cularly that of Obedience, as inconſiſtent with the Liberty 
of the Sons of Gd. li e Foes 
LAMPROPHORUS, a Name antiently given to the 
Neophytes 2 the ſeven Days that ſucceeded their Bap- 
tiſm. In the Ceremony of Baptiſm, the new Chriſtian 
was cloath'd with a white Robe, which he wore for the 
Week following, and was thence call'd Lampropborus, 
which ſignifies a Perſon wearing a ſhining Garment, from 
azure) and gige, I carry. The ni. alſo give this 
Name to the Day of the Re ſurrection, in regard their 
Houſes were adorned and illumined on this Day with an 
infinite Number of Torches as a Symbol of the Light 
which that Myſtery diffuſed in the World. 
LANAR. See Lanner. | 5 A 
LANCE, an offenfive Weapon, bore by the ancient 
Cavaliers in form of a half Pike. It conſiſted of three 
Parts, the Handle, the Wings, and the Dart. Pliny at- 
tributes the Invention of Lances to the Etolians. Varro and 
Aulus Gellius ſay, the Word Lance is Spaniſh ; whence others 
conclude the Uſe of this Weapon was borrow'd by the 
People of Italy from the Spaniards. Diodorus Siculus derives 
it from the Gauliſb, and Feſtus from the Greek ay yn 3 
Pezron from the Celtic, and Borell from the Hebrew. 
LANCETI, a Name given by the antient Laws of Eng- 
land to a kind of Vaſſals who were obliged to work for 
their Lord one Day in a Week from Michaelmas to Autumn, 
either with Fork, Spade, or Flail, at the Option of the 
rd, 


- LANCETTE, is a Chirurgeon's little Knife, ſtreight- 
Pointed, two edged, uſed in opening Veins, &&c. 

LANDAU, a Tree in the Molucca's, whereof the Na- 
tives make their Bread, When it is fell'd they cleave it 
into two in the Middle, and dig out the Pith, which is 
even eatable when it comes freſh out of the Tree. They 
chop it very ſmall, till ſuch time as it is reduced into a 
kind of Powder ſomewhat like Meal. This done, they 
Put it in a Searce made of the Bark of the ſame Tree, 
and place the Searce over a Ciſtern made of its Leaves, 
pouring Water 1 5 it, and by this means ſeparating the 
pure Part of the Powder from the Veins of Wood where- 


with the Pich abounds. The Flower thus filtrated, they 
call Sagu; they make it into Paſte, and bake it in earthen 
Furnaces ; and this they do with ſo much Expedition, 
that in three or four hours a Man makes as much Bread 


as will feed an hundred Perſons; a day. Fram the ſame 


Tree they draw a Liquor as agrecable to drink as our 
Wines. The Leaves, when they are young, are cover'd 


with a kind of Cotton, whereof they make their Cloth, and 


as they grow older they ſerve them to tile their Houſes 

The larger Veins of theſe Leaves ſerve em for Stakes in 

building; and of the ſmaller they make a kind of Hemp, 
pes. 


wherewith they make very good 


LAND-CHEAP, is an antient cuſtomary Fine paid ei. 
ther in Cattle or Money, upon the alienating or ſelling of 
Land in ſoine particular Mannor, or within the Liberty of 
ſome Borough; as at Malden in Eſſex, a Payment is itill 
made of 13 d. in every Mark of the Purchaſe-Money, for 
certain Lands and Houſes ſold in that Town. _ 

LAND. FALL, is a Sea-Term, ſignifying to fall in with 
the Land. Thus when a Ship out at Sea expects to ſce 
Land in a little time, and it ſo happens that ſhe doth, 
they ſay they have made a good Land. fall. 15 
LAND-GABLE, an antient Term for a Tax or Rent 
iſſuing out of Land. 15 5 
LAND. LOCK ED. A Ship is ſaid to ride Land locſted, 
when ſhe is at Anchor in ſuch a Place where there is no 
Point open to the Sea, ſo that ſhe is ſafe from the Vio- 
lence — Winds and Tides. | 
LANDSEKIP, or Landſcbape, the View or Proſpect of a 
Country, extended as far as the Eye will carry. Lang. 
skips in Painting, are Pieces repreſenting ſome Champaign 
or Rural SubjeR, as Hills, Vales, Rivers, Country Hou- 
ſes, Oc. where human Figures are only introduced as 
Accidents or Circumſtances, This is eſtee med one of the 
loweſt Branches of Painting. 3 Oh 

LANGREL SHOT, is a ſort of Shot uſed at Sea; it 
is made of two Bars of Iron, with a Joint in the Middle, 
by which means it can be ſhortened, and ſo put the better 
into the Gun; and at each End there is an half Bullet 
either of Lead or Iron. When it is diſcharged, it flies out 
at length, and is of uſe to cut the Enemies Rigging, Oc. 

LANGUAGE, a Set of Words which any People have 
agreed upon, in,order to communicate their 'Thoughts to 


each other. The firſt Principles of all Languages, F. Buffer 


obſerves, may be reduced to Expreſſions fignifying, I, 
The Subject ſpoke of. 2dly, The Thing affirmed of it. 
3dly, The Circumſtances of the one and the other: But 
as each Language has its particular Ways of expreſſing 
each of theſe 3 Languages are only to be looked on as an 
Aſſemblage of Expreſſions, which Chance or Caprice has 
eſtabliſhed among a certain People; juſt as we look on 
the Mode of Dreſſing, Sc. "Tis Uſe and Cuſtom is the 
Rule of a Language, and theſe, hold their Empire inde- 

ndent of Reaſon or any other Cauſe: Nor has Reaſon 
any thing to do in Language, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it, 
ſuch as it is: Here then commences Grammar; a juſt 
Plan of which, ſuppoſes a Language already introduced by 
Uſe, and without pretending to alter or amend a tittle, 
only furniſhes RefleQions, call'd Rules, to which the Man- 
ners of ſpeaking uſed in that Language can be redu- 
ced; which Aſſemblage of Reflections is what we call the 
Grammar of that Language. This Remark may obviate 
an Abuſe introduced among Grammarians, who are ever 
crying out, Uſe is in this Point oppoſite to Grammar, or the 


Language bere frees itſelf from the Rules of Grammar, 


6. | 

Tis Chance then to which we owe Uſage and Uſage 
that makes the Rules and Meaſures of a Language. Uſe in. 
deed is ſomewhat dubious, and may be divided into good 
and bad: If 'tis ask'd wherein the difference between 
theſe lies; tis in this, that the one is better eſtabliſhed or 
authorized than the other: And if it be ask'd wherein that 
Difference of Authority conſiſts, tis anſwer'd, that in dead 
Languages, that which makes the good Uſe is the Writings 
of the beſt Authors in that Language : And if it be further 
queſtioned, which are the beſt; thoſe are allow'd ſuch who 
wrote when that State was in its greateſt Glory. Thus 
the Age of Auguſtus being the moſt diſtinguiſhed by great 
Men who then flouriſh'd, we call that good Latin which 
is conformable to the Manners of Speaking uſed by Au- 
thors who wrote fifty Years before, and fifty after the 
Reign of that Emperor. As to the living Languages, 
their good Uſe, or their Mode, is derived from the Ex- 

reſſions uſed by the moſt eminent Perſons among that 
erf whether as to Quality and Authority, or as to 
Learning and the Reputation of writing well. With this 
View M. Vaugelas defines the Uſe of a Language, The 
Manner of Speaking uſed by the beſt Part of the 
Court, conformably to the Manner of Writing among 
the beſt Part of the Authors of the Time. Put this 


Definition, how judicious ſoever, may occaſion infinite 


doubt ; for which is to be deem'd the beſt Part of the 
Courr and of the Writers? Each Party doubtleſs thinks 
itſelf the beſt. F. Puffer, therefore, very juſtly, in- 
ſtead of the beſt Part ſubſtitutes the greateſt Part, 


which brings the Matter to a Certainty 3 the moſt _ 
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the moſt ſound Fart may  inſenfible or arbitrary. See 


9 3 tound a conſtant | Reſemblance between the 


Genius or Natural Complexion of each People and the 


Language they ſpeak: Thus the Greeks, a polite but vo- 


ople, had a Language perfectly ſuitable, full 
Topo ui eels. The Romans, Who ſeemed 
only born to command, had a Language noble, nervous, 
and auguft; and their Deſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk 
jnto Softneſs and Effeminacy, which is as viſible in their 
Language as their Manners.. The Language of the Sa- 
niards is full of that Gravity and Haughtineſe of Air which 
make the diſtinguiſhing Character of the People. The 


French, who have a World of Vivacity, have a Language 


runs extremely brisk and lively. And the Engliſb, 
5 Ay naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of few Words, 
have a Language exccedingly ſhort, conciſe, and ſenten- 
cool” „ 1 15 . 
I be Diverſity of Languages is generally allowed to have 
took its _ 2 the Confufion of Baht, both by Jews, 
Chriſtians, and Mabometans: But the Manner in which 
this Diverſity was effected, is ſtill in diſpute among the 
Learned. Ihe Queſtion is, Whether God only expunged 
the Remembrance of the Signification of Terms in thoſe 
who built the Tower; or whether he immediately inſpired 
them with new Words. Scaliger holds that they only for- 
got the Meaning of the Words, and named one thing 
inſtead of another; tho all indifferently ſpoke the Hebrew 
Tongue. Nor does Caſaubon allow that they immediately 
ſpoke different Languages: the Confuſion of 
a Multiplicity of Languages. See Ziegra de Confuſione Lin- 
guarum Ba Jonica ad Geneſ. XI. 1 
As to hs Point of Antiquity, that too has been ex- 
tremely cbntroverted. Herodotus tells us, that in the Diſ- 
pute between the Egyptians and Phrygians about the Anti- 
quity of their Languages, Eſammeticus King of 2272 or- 
dered two Children to be brought up, with expreſs Prohi- 
bition not to have one Word pronounced before them, but 
to leave Nature to ſpeak of her ſelf; and the firſt Word 
they ſpoke happen d to be Beccos, which in the Pbrygian 
Language ſignifies Bread. The Egyptians however were 
not convinced with this Proof. The Arabs diſpute the 
Point l with the Hebrews: But the Jews, jealous 
even to Exceſs of the Honour of their Nation, poſitively 
inſiſt on it, that the Hebrew Tongue, ſuch as it is found in 
the Holy Scriptures, is the primitive Language, and that 
ſpoken by the firſt Man. Others maintain that the Lan- 
guage 8 5 1% Adam is loſt, and that the Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, and Arabic, are only DialeQs of that original Tongue, 
So far are they from giving the Priority to the Hebrew, 
that they maintain Abrabam poke Chaldee before he paſs'd 


the Eupbrates 3 and that he firſt learn'd the Hebrew in the 
Land of Canaan: ſo that this was not a ſpecial Language 


conſecrated to the People of God, but was originally the 
Language of the Canaanites. | 

. le Clerc is of Opinion the Hebrew is far inferior to 
the Gree, both in Copiouſneſs, Elegancy and Perſpicuity ; 
it is dry and deſtitute of Ornaments, inſomuch that want- 
ing Expreſſions to vary the Phraſe, the ſame Periods are 
perpetually returning. The Rabbins ſay tis ſo pure and 
chaſte, that it has no proper Names for the Parts of Gene- 
ration, nor for thoſe by which the Excrements are diſ- 
charged. The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all Lan- 
guages3 it has 300 different Words to expreſs a Lion, and 
no leſs than 1200 for a Sword. 

Languages are divided into matriculate or original Lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew and Arabic in the Eaſt, the Teutonic 
and Sclavonic in the Weſt 3 and into ſecundary or derived 
Languages, which are thoſe formed out of 4 Mixture of 
ſeveral Tongues, as Latin, French, &c. Kircher will have 
the (opbtic a Mother Tongue, independent of all others; 
and Pu Jobn maintains the Gothic to be primitive, and the 
| Mother of all the Teutonic Tongues ; that is, of all thoſe 
ſpoke in the North. Some add the Baſque and Low Briton 
to the Number of Mother Tongues, imagining them to 
have been thoſe of the antient Celtæ or Gauls. | 
1 The learned or dead Languages are thoſe which only 

ubſiſt in Books, which muſt be learned by the Rules of 
ready, as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee. See 
2 under Hebrew, Greek, &c. Raimond Lully ſollicited 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Study of theſe Languages a long 


time in the 13th and 14th Centuries. At length, in the 


Year 1312, Pope Clement and the Council of Vienna, ap- 
3 that in the Court of Rome, and in the Univerſities 
f ; Paris, Oxford, Boulogne, and Salamanca, there ſhould 
e inſtitute Profeſſors of each, who ſhould have Salaries 
In the reſpective Courts. The Monks however vigo- 
_ 1 e rap db Seen of els Studies, and with ſo 
cels, that Eraſmus tells us in his Ti æce 
20ſſe ſi uſpetum Hebraice prope Hereticum, aaa 


5 Part, being ane and palpable; Whereas 


Swelling of 


Tongues he 
- thinks might be very well effected, without introducing 


ier a Scheme 
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The living La are thoſe ſtill ſpoke in ſom̃e Couti- 
try or other, and which may be. learn'd by Converſation. 
The 8 among theſe. ate the French; Italian, 
Spaniſh, Engliſb 3. which ſee under their reſpeRiye 

Ames, ; 5 24 (73 C34 ; | | 

The ꝙaniards ſeem to place the Nobleneſs and Gravity 
of their Language, in the Number of Syllables; and the 

Vords 3 and ſpeak leſs to make themſelves 
underſtood, than to make themſelves admired. Their 
Terms are big and ſonorous, their. Expreſſions haughty 
and boiſterous, and Pomp and Oſtentation run thro all 
they ſay : their Language cannot paint a Thought to the 

ife; it always magnifies it, quently diſtorts it; 


and does nothing if it do not exceed Nature. The 


Italian Tongue does not ſwell up Things to that Degree, 


hut it adorns, and embeliſhes them more; yet theſe 


Ornaments and Embeliſhments are not real Beauties. 
The Jralian Expreſſions, thus rich and brillant, are like 


thoſe Faces cover'd with Patch and Paint, which 


make a fine Show 3 but that Finery, all Deceit. The 
French Language (as ſome of their Authors expreſs them- 
ſelves) is Tre without Lowneſs, bold without Inde- 

cency, elegant and florid without Affectation, harmo- 
nious without Swelling, majeftick without Pride; delicate 
without Softneſs, and ſtrong without Roughneſs. As to 
the Points of Strength and Majeſty, the French muſt give 


Way to the Engliſb, which in theſe, as well as in Copi- 


ouſneſs, exceeds moſt of the living Languages; as far as it 
comes behind ſome of them in Smoothneſs and Delicacy. 
Of all/the modern Languages, the Engliſb is allowed to be 
cloſeſt and the moſt clear, the chaſteſt and the moſt 
reſerved in its Diction, the moſt judicious and ſevere in 
its Ornaments: Of all others it is the moſt honeſt, open, 
and undefigning 3 it won't bear double-meanings, nor can 
it palliate or hide Nonſenſe : bad Senſe and good Ergii/b 
being Things inconſiſtent. With all its Sublimity it is gay 
and pleaſant on occafion ; but its Gaiety is till moderated 
and reſtrained by good Senſe ; it hates exceſſive Orna- 
ments, and for the greater Simplicity, would almoſt chuſe 
to go naked: It never dreſſes more than Decorum and 
Neceſſity requires. The Saniſb reſembles thoſe Rivers 
whoſe Waters are always ſwelling, and always muddy 
and turbulent; that never keep long within their Channel, 
but are ever overflowing, and their Overflowings ever 
noiſy and precipitate. The Italian is like thoſe pleaſing 
Rivulets that purl agreeably among the Stones, and glide 
in Meandersth Meadows full of Flowers, The French 
reſembles one of thoſe beautiful Streams that always run 
briskly, but at the ſame time ſmoothly and equally 3 
without much Noiſe or much Depth. The Exgliſb, like 
the Nile, projeryes a Majeſty even in its Abundance ; its 
Waters roll rapidly, notwithſtanding their Depth; it ne- 
ver roars but when its Banks are too narrow, nor overflows 
without enriching; the Soil. The Latin is the common 
Mother of the three former, but the Daughters have 
very different Genius's and Inclinations. The ſb, a 
haughty Dame, that piques herſelf on her Quality, and 
loves Exceſs and Extravagancy in every thing. The Fra- 
lian, a Coquette, full of fine. Airs; always appearing 
dreſs'd, and taking all Occaſions of ſhewing her Finery : 
to be admired, being all ſhe aims at. The French, an 
eaſy Prude, that has her Share of Modeſty and Diſcretion, 
but on occafion can lay them both aſide. The Engliſb is of 
a more Maſculine Temperament. Tis not only of a diffe- 
rent Family from the others, but appears of a different Sex 
too: Its Virtues are thoſe of a Man: indeed 'tis the Pro- 
duct of a colder Climate and a rougher People, and its 
Features may be ſomewhat coarſer than thoſe of its Neigh- 
bours; but its Faculties are more extenſive, its Conduct 
more ingenuous, and its Views more noble. See Engli/e, 
French, &c. | | | 
Ennius and Cecrops are celebrated for their Knowledge 
of various Languages. Mithridates King of Pontus under- 
ſtood twenty two Tongues, which was the Number of 
different People over whom he commanded; and thoſe 
Languages he knew ſo well, that he was able to harangue 
each of his People in their own Language. "Twas a Say- 
ing of Charles the Vth, that ſo many Languages ag a Man 
underſtands, ſo many times he is Man. Sultan Soliman's 
Interpreter ſpoke perfeMy well 17 different Langua- 
ges. But among the Moderns none have been more 
remarkable in this Way than Poſtellus, who, befides » 
perfect Knowledge of all the dead Languages, was ſo well 
acquainted with the living, that tis ſaid he could have 
made the Tour of the Globe without the Uſe of an In- 
terpreter. ö | 
Bibliamder has written of the Analogy and Proportion of 
all Languages and Letters, De ratione Communi Linguarum, 
in 1518. Geſner of the difference of Languages in 2572. 
Lagius publiſhed an Introduction to the Learning of the 
politeſt Languages in a common Method, in 1548. Megi/- 
40 different Languages, and different Dia- 
Rrrrr leas, 


lately Wo oſed to 
f whi 


4 


lects, Specimens of each whereof he gives in the Lord s- 
Praytr: in 1593. De Recoles, in his Addition to the World 
of Daziti, has publiſhed the Pater-noſter in all the Lan- 
guages ſpoke among Chriſtians ;z and M. Chamberlayne has 

| # the ſame in 100 Languages, a Speci- 
men o ch has been already publiſhed. Alberia Gen. 
tilis. wrote of the Mixture of Languages, in 1603. And 
Father Reinier's Diſcourſe on Etymologies, is a Work of 
the ſame Kind. In 1613, Duret publiſhed a Treaſure of 
the Hiſtory of Languages 3 and Guichart of the Etymolo- 
gical Harmony of Languages, in 1619. Brerewood has made 


curious Enquiries into the Difference of Languages and Re- 


ligions. 5 

Among the Malteſe, the Word Language is uſed for Na- 
tion. The Order of Knights is divided into eight Langua- 
ges, three whereof are for France, viz. the Language © 
Provence, of Auvergne, and of France; two for Spain, thoſe 
of Caſtile and Arragon 3 the other three are the Languages 


of Italy, England, and Germany. Each of theſe Languages 


has its Chief, who preſides in Aſſemblies of the Language 
to which he belongs. ES I 
LANGUED, a Term in Henley, applied to ſuch 
Animals whoſe Tongue appears out of their Mouths, be- 
ing of a Colour different from that of the Animal. 
NGUOR fignifies a Faintneſs, which may ariſe 
from a Want or Decay of Spirits thro' Indigeſtion, or too 
much Exerciſe ; or from an additional Weight of Fluids, 
from a Diminution of Secretion by the common Diſchar- 


es. | | 
. LANIGEROUS, any thing that bears Wool. Hence 
Lanigerous Trees, among Herbaliſts are thoſe Trees that 
bear a woolly downy Subſtance, as the black, white, and 
trembling Poplars, Ofiers, and Willows of all Sorts. 

- LANTHORN, an Utenſil of tranſparent Matter, ſer- 
ving for the Preſervation and Conveyance of Light, not- 


withſtanding the Inconveniences of Wind or Weather. 


Epiftetus's Lantborn is ſaid to have been fold for 3000 
Drachms. Lanthorns are made of Glaſs, Horn, Paper, 
Oc. That of Diogenes was held in great Veneration among 
the Antients 5 and that of Judas is fill preſerved in the 
Treaſury of St. Denys, as à very curious Piece of Anti- 
quity. Lantborns were formerly made of the Horn of a 
wild Bull call'd Urus; which when cut into thin La- 
mine, Pliny tells us was very tranſparent. A Dark Lant- 
born, is a Lantborn with only one Opening, or Light, 
which, too, may be cloſed up, when the Light 1s to be 
intirely hid, and may be preſented to the Perſon one 
would ſee, without being perceiv'd one's ſelf. The An- 
tients had their Dark Lanthorns, but they differ'd from 
ours 3 they were covered with four Skins, one of each 
Side or Light, three whereof were black, and only the 
fourth tranſparent. Caſaubon who gives us the Defcrip- 
tion, took it from a Manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. Theſe 
were principally uſed in their Armies when they were to 
march privately off from their Enemies in the Night-time. 
The Word Lantborn is derived from the Latin /aterna of 
lateo, I am hidden, eo quod lucem babeat interius clauſam, 
in regard the Light is hidden within, ſays Iſidore and 


| Lambin. But according to Pezrov, Laterna comes from 


the Celtic Letern; and according to Salmaſins, Lanthorn 
comes from lato, in regard it bears a Lamp or a Light. 


In China they have a celebrated Feaſt call'd the Feaſt 


of Lanthorns, held on the 15th Day of the firſt Month : 
*Tis ſo call'd from the infinite Number of Lanthorns hun 

out in the Houſes and Streets; which, tis ſaid, is not leſs 
than two hundred Millions: inſomuch that it rather ap- 
pears a Fit of Madneſs than of Feaſting. On this Day 


are expoled Lantborns of all Prices, whereof ſome are 
faid to coſt 2000 Crowns. Some of their Grandees re- 
trench ſomewhat every day out of their Table, out of 


their Dreſs, Equipage, &c. to appear the more magnifi- 
cent in Lantborns. They are adorn'd with Gilding, Sculp- 


ture, Painting, Japanning, Ec. and as to their Size, tis 


extravagant; ſome are from 25 to 30 Foot Diameter: 
they repreſent Halls and Chambers, and two or three 
ſuch Machines together would make handſome Houſes; 
ſo that in China they are able to eat, lodge, receive Viſits, 
have Balls, and act Plays in a Lantborn. To illumine 
them, they ſhould have Bonefires; but as that would be 
inconvenient, they content themſelves with lighting up in 
them an infinite Number of Torches or Lamps, which at 
a diſtance have a beautiful Effect. In theſe they exhibit 
various Kinds of Shews to divert the People. Beſides 
theſe monſtrous Lanthorns, there is an infinite Number of: 
leſs : theſe uſually conſiſt of fix Faces or Lights, each 
about 4 Feet high, and one and a half broad, framed in 
Wood finely gilt and adorned ; over theſe they ſtretch a 
fine tranſparent Silk, curiouſly painted with Flowers, 
Trees, and ſometimes Human Figures: the Painting is 
very 1 and the Colours extremely bright; 
and when the Torches are lighted, they appear very beau- 
tiful and ſurprizing. 
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. Lantborn in Architecture, a kind of little Dome raiſed 
over a large one, or over the Roof of a Building, to give 
Light, and to ſerve for a Corona, or to finiſh the Bulld. 
ing. The Word is alſo uſed for a ſquare Cage of Car. 
pentry, with Glaſs in it, placed over the Ridge of a Cor. 
ridor, or a Gallery between two Rows of Shops, to illu- 
mine them, as that in the Royal-Exchange, London. 

Magic Lanthorn, in Opticks, the Name of a Machine 
which in the Dark repreſents various Images and Spectres 
on a Wall, or other white Surface, ſo odd and ſurprizing 
that thoſe who are not in the Secret, think them the 
Effe& of Magic. See Magic. . 

LANUGO fignifies a Down, or ſoft woolly Subſtance 
which gtows upon ſome Plants, which therefore are cal. 
led lanuginous Plants. a | 2, 


f | LAPIDARY, an Artificer who cuts p cious Stones. 


The Word is alſo applied to Merchants who trade in em 
and Vertuoſo's well vers'd in their Nature, Kind, Oc. in 
which Senſe, the preſent Great Mogul is faid to be one of 
the greateſt Lapidaries in the World. NS Row ct 
The Art of cutting precious Stones is very antient ; but 
like other Arts, its Original was very imperfect: The 
French have ſucceeded in it the beſt; and the Lapidaries 
of* Paris, who have been a Corporation fince the Year 
1290, have carried it, eſpecially cutting of Diamonds cal. 
led Brillants, to its laſt Perfection. There are various 
Machines uſed in the cutting of precious Stones, accordin 
to the Quality of the Matter to be cut. The n 
which is extremely hard, is cut and form'd on a Wheel of 
ſoft Steel, turn d by a kind of Mill, with Diamond Duſt, 
temper'd in Oil of Olives ; ant this ſerves to poliſh em 
as well as to cut em. Oriental Rubies, Saphires, and 
Topazes, are cutand form'd on a Copper Wheel, with Oil 
of Olives, and Diamond Duſt - they are poliſh'd on ano- 
ther — Wheel, with Tripoli and Water. Rubies, 
Emeralds, Hyacinths, Amethyſts, Grenats, Agats, and 
other Stones leſs hard, are cut on a Leaden Wheel, with 
Smalt and Water, and gg on a Tin Wheel with Tri- 
poli. Turquois of the old and new Rock, Lapis, Giraſol, 
and Opal, are cut and poliſh'd on a Wooden, Wheel with 


OL 
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LAPIS DE GOA. See Goa-Stone. 3 

LAPIS IN FERN ALIS, a cauſtick Stone prepared va- 
rious Ways; ſometimes of ſtrong Soap-Lees evaporated to 
a Dryneſs, and the Remainder kept in a Glaſs well ſtopp'd 
from the Air: ſometimes it is made of Vitriol and Tartar, 
calcined Sal Armoniac, and Quick-Lime boil'd in Water 
wy ſtrong Lixivium, then ſtrain'd and evaporated till it 
is dry. 
LAPIS LAZULIT, a Mineral Stone of a blue Colour. 
Pliny and Dioſcorides make it a Sand, Agricola a Mineral 


found in the Veins of the Earth; but the truth is, tis a 


mere Stone, call'd by way of Excellence Lapis, or Lapis 
Lazuli. When perfect, tis ſtudded with like Specks or 
Stars of Gold; for which Reaſon, Meſue calls it Lapis Seel. 
latus : and to be good, ſhould be able to reſiſt Fire and 
Smoak, and to come out of em with new Luſtre. It is found 
in Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper, as alſo in Pits of 
Marble ; which laſt is that generally in Uſe. Naturaliſt 
diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Lapis. The firſt call'd old 
Rock, which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with beautt- 
ful yellow Streaks like Veins of Gold, which yet are fre- 
quently no more than Veins of Pyrites. The ſecond cal- 
led the new Rock, is ſtuffed with common Stones; ts 
Colour is weaker, and its Price lower: theſe two Kinds 
are brought from Perſia and Siam 3 the third Kind i- 
brought from the Mountains of Auvergne. This is mix 

with the common Rock whence it is dug, it is of a pale 
blue, and is ſprinkled with greeniſh Spots, with _ 


© pune, This when ſufficiently charged with Spots of 
8 "fs ſold for the Armenian Stone. The Lapis is 
ſome Uſe in Medicine; they * it by calcining and 
waſhing it ſeveral times 3 which done, it makes an Ingre+ 
dient in the famous Confeftion of Alkermes. Sometimes, 
in ſpight of all its Lotions, it continues to be a Purgative, 
by reaſon of the Vitriolic Matter it contains. ; Tb 
LAPIS MEDICAMEN TOSUS, the medicinal Stone, 
4 Compoſition of green and white Vitriol, Alum, Anatron 
of Sandiver, common Salt, and Salt of Tartar, melted 
over the Fire, and ſtirr'd till they thicken 3 then mix d 
with Powder of Venice, Ceruſs, and Armenian Bole, ſtir- 
ring the whole till it grows hard. This is faid to faſten 
the Teeth, preſerve the Gums, heal and dry up Ulcers 
and Wounds, and is uſed in Injections, and in Compoſi- 
tions for ſore Eyes. —_ eh gh 
LAPSE, a Slip or Omiſſion of a Patron to preſent a 
Clerk to a Benefice within fix Months of its being void; 


in which Caſe the Benefice is ſaid to be in Lapſe, or lap- 


_ UEARIUS, the Name of a Kind of Athleta 
among the Antients : In one Hand he held a Kind of 
Snare, wherewith to embaraſs and intangle his Anta- 
oniſt, and in the other a Poniard to ſtab him. The 
ord comes from the Latin Laquens.  _ 9 
LAQUEUS in Chirurgery is a Band fo tied, that if 
it be attracted, or preſſed with Weight, it ſhuts up cloſe. 
Its Uſe. is to extend broken or disjointed Bones, to keep 
them in their Places, when they are ſet, and to bind the 
Parts cloſe together. 1 
LAR-BOARD is the Left-hand Side of a Ship when 
you ſtand with your Face to the — | 
| LARCENY, in Law, is a Theft of perſonal Goods or 
Chattels in the Owner's abſence. In reſpe& of the Thing 
ſtolen, it is either great or ſmall 3 great Larceny is when 
the Things ſtolen, tho' ſeverally, exceed the Value of 


12 d. Petty Larceny is when the Goods ftolen exceed not 


that Value. The ſtealing of a Horſe or a Cow, was for- 


merly reckoned petty Larceny. The Civilians define Lar- 


ceny, 2 fraudulent SubtraQion of another Man's Property, 
with deſign to appropriate it without the Owner's Leave. 
When it is done by Force, it is called a Robbery. By the 
Roman Law, the Penalty of fimple and ſecret Larceny, 
was the returning it twofold 3 and of manifeſt Larceny 
fourfold : Manifeſt Larceny was where the Criminal was 
taken in the Fact; ſimple, where he was not. The La- 
cedemonians never puniſhed Larceny, provided the Perſon 
were not caught in the Fact; but on the contrary, it was 
applauded as a Mark of Dexterity and Addreſs : The. Cir- 
caſfans are ſaid to honour it at this day; inſomuch that at 
their publick Feaſts their Youth are not ſuffered to drink, 
if they have not 8 ſomething remarkable in that 
Way. Solinus tells us, that in Sardinia there was a Foun- 
tain that had the Virtue of diſcovering a Perſon that had 
committed Larceny. The Word comes from the French 
Larcin, and that from the Latin Latrocinium. 
LARENTINALIA, the Name of a Feaſt among the 
Romans, Some take this for a Feaſt of the Lares, but tis 
no wiſe probable, that the 22d Day of December being 
conſecrated to them under the Name of Compitales, the 


23d ſhould alſo be devoted to them under a new Name. 


Manutius, Goltzius, Roſinus, and others take Larentinalia to 
be the ſame with Laurentinalia, which ſee. | 
LARES, among the Antients, were a kind of Domeſtic 
Genii, or Divinities, wor ſhip'd in Houſes, and eſteem'd 
the Guardians and Protectors of Families; ſuppoſed to 
reſide in the Chimney- Corner. Plutarch diltinguiſhes be- 
tween Good and Evil Lares, as he had before done be- 


tween Good and Evil Genii. There were ſome public, 


others private. Apuleins tells us the Domeſtic Lares 
were no more than . the Souls of departed Perſons, 
who had lived well, and diſcharged the Duties of 


their Station; whereas thoſe who had done otherwiſe, 


were Vagabonds, wandering about and frightening Peo- 
ple, and call'd Larue and Lemures. The fr were alſo 
call'd Penates, and were worſhip'd under the figures of 
little Marmouſets, or Images of Wax, Silver, or Earthen 

are. The Pantheons, or Images repreſenting ſeveral 

ods at once, were alſo call'd Lares. Harpocrates had 
one of theſe. Varro and Macrobius ſay the Lares were the 
Faden of Manig. Ovid makes them the Children of 

ercury and the Naid Lara, whom La#antius and Auſo- 
us call Larunda. The Temple of the Lares was in the 
eighth Region of Rome. T. Tatius King of the Sabins was 
the firſt who built a Temple to the Lares. The Chimney 
and Fire-place in the Houſe were particularly conſecrated 
to on he Lares were alſo genial Gods, and were ſup- 
* ed to take care of Children from their birth. Tis or 
uns reaſon, that when Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had 


four Gods who preſided over the — Children, vis. 


yy: Genins, Fortune, Love and Neceſſity; call'd Præſtites; 
eme interpret him as if he had ſaid the Egyprians had 


f 
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Lares: but there was a world of difference betheefl ths 
Lares of the Romans and the Preſtites of the Egypiians, . 
The public Lares were , alſo call'd Compitales, ' frott] 
— a Croſs- Way, and Viales from Via a Way of 
public Road; as being placed at the Meetings of Road s: 
and in the High-ways, and eſteem'd the Patrons and 
Protectors of Travellers. Their private Lares took cars 
of particular Houſes and Families: Theſe they alſo call'd 
Preftites from preſto, © een & - Honky 


Quod preſtant oculis omnia tuta ſuis. Ovid: Faſt; a 


They gave the name Urbani, i. e. Lares of Cities, to thoſs 
who had Cities under their Care; and Heſtilii, to thoſe 
who were to keep their Enemies offi There were alſo 
Lares of the Country, called Rurales, as appears by ſeve- 
ral Antique Inſcriptions. DEA i e e 
The Antients differ extremely about the Origin of the 
Lares: Apuleius aſſures us they were the Poterity of ths 
Lemures. Nigridius, according to Arnobius, made em ſome- 
times the Guardians and Protectors of Houſes, and ſome- 
times the ſame with the Curetes of Samothracia, which the 
Greeks call Idean Dattyles, and whereof we have made 
mention under the words Curetes and Da#yle. Nor was 
Varro more conſiſtent in his Opinion of theſe Gods; 
ſometimes making them the Mares of Heroes, and ſome- 
times Gods of the Air. | L 3 
Tertullian tells us, the Cuſtom of worſhipping the Lare: 
aroſe from this, that they antiently interred their Dead in 
their Houſes, whence the credulous People took occaſion 
to imagine their Souls continued there alſo, and proceed-' 
ed to pay 'em divine Honours. To this it may be added, 
that the Cuftom being afterwards introduced of buryi 
in the Highways, hence they might take occaſion to df. 
em as Gods of the Highways. The Victim offered to the 
Lares in the public Sacrifices, was a Hog : In private they 
offered em Wine, Incenſe, a Crown of Wool, and a little 
of what was left at the Table. They crown d them with 
Flowers, particularly the Violet, Myrtle, and Roſemary. 
Their Symbol was a Dog, which was uſually repreſented 
by their fide, on account of its Fidelity and the Service 
it does to Man, in watching his Houſe. They were alſo 
repreſented as clothed in a Dog's Skin. See Penates, On 
the Lares, ſee alſo Arnobius, Laftantins, Auguſtin de Civit. 
Natalis Comes, Lambin on Plaut. Aulul. and on Hor. Caſanbox 
on Sueton. &c. EET OI {72550 | 580 
LARGE, a Sea-Term. See Veering. r 
LARMͤIER, in Architecture, a flat ſquare maſſive Mem- 
ber of the Cornice, between the Cymatium and Ovalo; ſo 
called from its Uſe, which is to in the Water, and to 
cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the Wall drop by drop, or 
as it were by Tears, Larme in French fignifying a Tear. The 
Larmier is alſo call'd Corona: See Entablature and Corona. 
LARINGOTOMIA, a Chirurgical Operation, or an In- 
ciſion in the Trachea or an tween two of its Aunuli 
or Rings, in order to 2 5 e for the Breath, when 
there is danger of Suffocation, from am Inflammation of 


the Larynx, Oc. Dr. Maſgrave obſerves, that in all Me- 


dicine there is not one Method that works ſo great a 
Change, for the better, in ſo ſhort a time. However, it is 
ſeldom practiſed, in regard that Gap which appears on 
the cutting a Throat, (the divided Parts being then drawn 
towards their more fixed Ends) together with the great 
Efflux of Blood when the Jugulars and Carotid Arteries 
are alſo wounded, create in moſt Men a Dread of the 
Operation, and make many believe all Wounds of the 
Trachea mortal. The ſame Author makes no ſcruple how- 
ever to ſay it ought to be practiſed in Quinzies, and other 
Dangers of Suffocation from Cauſes of a like nature with 
'em; from an extraordinary Cure which he himſelf had 


wrought in this way. 'The word is derived from the 


Greek aegvſt and tuo, ſeco. This is the ſame with Bron- 
cbotomy. See Bronchotomy, vs 
 LARYNX, in Anatomy, is the upper Part, or Head 
of the Trachea, lying below the Root of the Tongue, 
and before the Pharynx. It is one of the Organs of Re- 
ſpiration, and the principal Inftrument of Voice. Its Bo- 
dy is almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be con- 
ſtantly open to give room for the Air to paſs and repaſs. 
Its Figure is circular, tho? it jets out a little before, and 
18 2 little flatted bebind, leſt it ſhould incommode the 
Oeſophagus whereon it is placed. The Larynx is of dif- 
ferent Diameters, according to the different Ages; in 
young People *tis narrow, whence their Voice comes to 
be acute; in thoſe more advanced in Years, tis more 
ample, which occafions their Voice to be ſtronger and 
deeper. In Men 'tis bigger than in Women, for which 
rein Mens Voice is more grave than that of Women. 
It appears the leſs in Women, in regard the Glands, fi- 
tuate at the bottom of the Larynx, are bigger in Wo- 
men than in Men. The Larynx moves at the time of 
Deglutition ; when 'the Oeſophagus is lowered for the 
9 Reception 
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preſs. it, and facilitate its Deſcent. „ 
here are five different kinds of Parts belonging to 
the Larynx, vis, Cartilages, Muſcles, Membranes, 
Nerves, and Glands. Its Cartilages are the Thyroides, 
Cricoides, Arytænoides, Glottis, and 4 by 
means of which it can eaſily dilate and contract, ſhut and 
open itſelf. Theſe form the whole Body of the Larynx, 
and grow dry and harden, in proportion as the Perſon 

rows old, whence the Larynx ſometimes > da as i 
it were bony. The biggeit of theſe is the Thyroid es or 
Scutiformis, this guards the Forepart, and has its Name 
from ſome ſuppoſed Reſemblance it bears to a Shield. 
It is of a Concavo-convex ſquare figure, the hollow part be- 
ing inward, and the gibbous outward, having a little Pro- 
minence in the middle, called Pomum Adami, as if ſome of 


the forbidden Fruit had ſtuck in Adam's Throat, and oc- ty 


caſioned that Swelling. The ſecond is called Cricoides, 
or Annularis, from its Reſemblance to a Ring which the 
Turks put on their Thumb for the drawing of their 
Bows. The forepart of this is very narrow, coming un- 
der the other Cartilage, but behind it is broad, thick, and 
ſtrong, being as it were the Baſis of all the others. The 
third and fourth are called Arytænoides, or Guttales, from the 
Figure of an Ewer, which. theſe two together ſomewhat 
reſemble. At the JunQure of theſe two there is a little 
Cleft, or Chink, in form of a little Tongue, and for that 
reaſon called Glottis, or Lingula. Through this Chink 
the Air deſcends into the Lungs, and the pituitous Matter 
2 by coughing in Catarrhs is let out. It ſerves alſo 
or modulating the Voice, and is imitated in Flutes and 
the Pipes of Organs. Over the Glottis lies a fifth Car- 
tilage called the Epiglottis, which is very thin and ſoft, 
and in Non - adults almoſt membranous, concave on the 
under Side, and convex on the upper: It defends the En- 
trance of the Larynx, and hinders the Liquids which in 
drink ing flip over it into the Oe ſophagus, — falling in- 


to the Trachea. The Larynx has ſeven Pair of Muſcles, 


which ſerve to move its ſeveral Cartilages, and to contract 
or dilate them at pleaſure; two Pair of them are com- 
mon, the other five proper: the proper are thoſe which 
have both their Origination and Inſertion into the Larynx, 
the common have only their Inſertion there. Of the former 
Kind are the Crycothyroides, which moves the ſcutiform 
Cartilage 3 the Crico-arytznoides Poſticum, which ſerves, 
by its Contraction, to draw the Arytænoides Cartilage, 
and to open the Rima. The third is the Arytænoides; 
this ſerves to bring the two Cartilages of that Name to- 
gether, and to ſhut the Rima. The fourth is the Crico- 
arytznoides Laterale; and the fifth the Thyreo-arytznoi- 
des, which ſhuts the Larynx. The common Muſcles are 
the Sternothyroides, which ſerve to draw down the 
Thyroide Cartilage, and the Hyothyroides which lift up 

that Cartilage. The Larynx has but too Membranes, the 
one external, which is a Continuation of that which covers 
the Trachea; and the other internal, which is the ſame 
that lines the whole Mouth; It receives two Branches of 
Nerves from the Recurrents, and it is moiſtened by four 
large Glands, two fituate above called Tonſils, and two 
underneath call'd Thyroides. | 

The Larynx is of very conſiderable Uſe, not only in 


forming and modulating the Voice, by the different 


Apertures of its Rima or Chink, but alſo in compreſſing 
the Lungs in a greater or leſs Degree by the Air: For if 
the internal Diameter of the Larynx had been equal to 
that of the Trachea, the Lungs could have undergone 
little or no Compreſſion at all; nor, conſequently, with- 
out the Larynx could we haye reaped any Advantage from 
Breathing, in regard the Air would not have reſiſted that 
Force wherewith it is driven out in Expiration, nor conſe- 
Dr could the Compreſſion have — made in the 

ungs, which is found neceſſary for the Comminution of 
the Globules of the Blood, and the mixing of the two 

Fluids, Air and Blood, together. For the Action of the 
Larynx in Sound, ſee Glottis and Sound; ſee alſo Epiglottis, 
Trachea, &c. 

LASH, the Sea-Word for binding up to the Ship's 
fide Muskets, Butts of Water or Beer, or Pieces of 
Timber to make ſpare Top-Maſts. When any thing is 
thus faſten'd to the Ship, it is called Laſting. But the 
Zaſbers are properly thoſe Ropes only, which bind faſt 
the Tackles, and the Breeches of the Ordnance, when 
they are haled, or made faſt within board. 

LASKING, a Sca-Term. See Veering. 

_ LASSITUDE, among Phyſicians, expreſſes that Wea- 
rineſs or Heavineſs of Members that proceeds from a 
diſtempered State of Body, and not from Exerciſe ; either 
from an Increaſe of Bulk, from a Diminution of proper 
Evacuation, or from too great a Conſumption of * 
Fluid which is neceſſary to maintain the Force and Spring 
of the Solids, as in Fevers and Convulſions; or from « 
vitiated Secretion of that Juice, whereby the Fibres are 
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Dar 


not ſupplied either in due 2 or Quality. The 


Rem ym the firſt Caſe is Evacuation, in the latter 
proper iet, or ſuch Alterative Medicines as influence 
uch SSR... GG 


LAST, or Left, in general fignifies the Burden, or Load 
of a Ship. It is alſo uſed for a certain Weight and Mea- 
ſure, which is various in various Countries; tho in the ge- 
neral, the Laſt is eſtimated at 4000 lib. weight. A Z2f. 
of Cod-Fiſh, White Herrings, Meal, and Aſhes for Soap, 


f is 12 Barrels for each: Of Corn or Rape-Seed 10 Quar- 


ters: Of Gunpowder 24 Barrels, or 2400 lib. weight: Of 
Red Herrings 20 Cades : Of Hides 12 Dozen: Of Lea- 
ther 20 Dickers: Of Pitch or Tar 14 Barrels: Of Wool 
12 Sacks: Of Stock-fiſh 1000: Of Flax or Feathers 
L700 bib. Tu: Re Fn | 
LASTAGE, or Leſtage, according to Raſtal, is a Du- 
exacted in ſome Fairs and Markets to carry things 
bought where one will. Laſtage, fays another Author, is 
Yroperly that Cuſtom, which is paid for Wares ſold by the 
Fab. In a Law of R. 1. the ſecond Laſtage is taken for 
the Balance or Lading of a Ship. Laſtly, Laſtage is ſome- 
times uſed for Garbage, Rubbiſh, or ſuch Filth. 

LAST HEIR, is he to whom Lands come by Eſcheat 
for want of lawful Heirs 3 which in many Caſes is the 
Lord whereof they are held, but in others the King. 

-- LATERAL EQUATION, in Algebra, an Equation 
having only one Root; whereas a Quadratick ka two, 
and a Cubick 3 Roots, &c. And ſuch Equations can be 
determined and conſtructed by the Interſection of two 
Right Lines, which is a Compoſition of i: ++ x =2. But 
a Quadratick cannot be determined or conſtructed, with- 
out a Strait Line and a Circle cutting each other. 

| LATERAN, was originally the proper Name of a 
Man, whence it deſcended to an antient Palace in Rome, 
and to the Buildings ſince erected in its place: Particu- 
larly to a Church called K. Jobx of the Lateran, which is 
the principal See of the Popedom. 

Councils of the Lateran are thoſe held in the Baſiliſque 
of the Laterau : Of theſe there have been five, held in 
1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1513. | 
Canon Regular of the Congregation of the Lateran, is a 
Congregation of Regular Canons, whereof that Church 
is the principal place. "Tis N N there has been an 
Uninterrupted Succeſſion of Clerks, living in common, 
from the Time of the Apoſtles, and that a number of 
theſe were eſtabliſh'd in the Lateran in the Time of Cox · 
ſtantine. But the Canons were not introduced till the 
Time of Leo I. and theſe held the Church 800 Years, till 
the Reign of Boniface, who took it from em, and placed 
Secular Canons in their room, 150 Years after, the Re- 
gulars were reinſtated. _ | 1 
A LATERE, a Latin Term uſed for the Qualification 
of Cardinals whom the Pope ſends as Legates into foreign 
Courts, who are called Cardinals a latere, as being his 
Holineſs's Counſellors in ordinary and Aſſiſtants. See 


Legate. The Guards of Princes were heretofore called 


Laterones, becauſe always attending at their Sides, a la- 
tere. Du Cange, in his Gloſſary, ſays there were antiently 
Counts a latere, and Monitors a /atere. 
 LATH, in Building, long, thin, narrow Slips of Wood 
uſed in Tyling and Walling. Theſe are divided into three 
kinds, with regard to the different Woods they are made 
of, is. Heart of Oak, Sap-Laths and Deal-Laths : the 
two laſt uſed only for Ceiling and Partitioning, and the 
firſt only for Tyling. Again, Laths are diſtinguiſh'd into 
three kinds more, with regard to their 1 v. into 
5 foot, 4 foot, and 3 foot Laths; tho the Statute allows 
but of two lengths, iz. thoſe of 5 foot and of 3, each of 
which are to be an inch and half in breadth, and half an 
inch in thickneſs. - Theſe are what Yitruvius calls Ambrices. 

LATHE, or Leathe, a very uſeful Engine for the turn- 
ing of Wood, Ivory, Metals, and other Materials. The 
Invention of the Lathe is very antient. Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, the firſt who uſed it was a Nephew of Dedalus, na- 
med Talus. Pliny aſcribes it to Theodore of Samos, and 
mentions one Thericlcs, who render'd himſelf very famous 
by his Dexterity in managing the Latbe. 

With this "x apap the Antients turn'd all kinds of 
Vaſes, many whereof they enrich'd with Figures and Or- 
naments in Baſſo Relievo. Thus Virgil, 


Lenta quibus Torno facili ſuperaddita Vitis. 


The Greek and Latin Authors make frequent mention of 
the Lathe, and Cicero calls the Workmen who uſed it Vaſ- 
cularii, *T'was a Proverb among the Antients, to ſay 4 
thing was formed in the Lathe, to expreſs its Delicacy 
and Juſtneſs. EE | | 
The Lathe is compoſed of two wooden Cheeks or Sides, 
parallel to the Horizon, having a Groove or Opening be- 
tween 3 perpendicular to theſe, are two other Pieces cal- 
led Puppets, made to ſlide between the Cheeks, and to 


be fix'd down at any Point at pleaſure, Theſe have two 
| Points, 


en which the Piece to be turned is ſuſtained z 
1 4 N d round, backwards and ſorwards, by means 
round it, and faftened above to the End of 
a pliable Pole, and underneath to a Tredle or Board mo- 
i with the Foot. There is alſo a Reſt which bears up 
| the Tool, and keeps it Ready. ; | 
As 'tis the Uſe and Application of this Inſtrument that 
makes the greateſt Part of the Art of Turning, we re- 
fer the particular Deſcription thereof, as well as the Man- 
ner of applying it in various Works, to that Head. See 
my. 
0 THE, in our Law. See Lethe, _ 4 
LATIAR, a Feaſt, or Ceremony inſtituted by Tarqui- 
wins Superbus, in honour of Jupiter Latialis.. The Founder 
only appointed one Day for this Feaſt 3 the firſt Conſuls 
added another to it upon r me Peace with the 
Latin,; à third was added after the People who had re- 
tired to the Mons Sacer were returned to Rome; and a 
fourth after appeaſing the Sedition raiſed on occaſion of 
the Conſulate, in which the People would needs' have a 
Share. Theſe four Days were called the Latin Ferie, 
and every thing done during the Courſe of theſe Ferie, as 
Feaſts, Sacrifices, Offerings, Sc. were called Latiares. 
Tarquin having made a Treaty of Alliance with the Latins, 
ropoſed, in order for perpetuating it, to erect a common 
Temple, where all the Allies, the Romans, Latins, Hernici, 
Volſci, &c. ſhould aſſemble themſelves every Year, hold 
a kind of Fair, exchange Merchandizes, feaſt, ſacri- 
fice, and make merry together. Such was the Inſtitution 
of the Latiar. | mY 
LATICLAVUS, a Garment of Diſtinction and Dignity 
among the Romans, It was a kind of Tunic, or long 
Coat faced with one or two Slips of Purple applied length- 
wiſe to the two Sides of the Tunic. In the Laticlavus theſe 
Slips were pre:ty broad, and in the Anguſticlavus narrower 5 
though there is nothing about which the Learned differ 
more, than the Difference between thoſe two Habits. 
There were Buttons ſet on the Laticlavus, which appear'd 
like the Heads of large Nails; whence ſome think it 
took its Name. The Senators, Prætors, and the chief 
Magiſtrates of Colonies and municipal Cities, had a 
Right to wear it. The Robe called Frætexta, was wore 
over the Laticlavus, When the Prætor pronounced Sen- 
tence of Death, he put off the Prætexta, but retained the 
Taticlavus. | 1 „ 
LATIN E, a dead Language firſt * in Latium, 
and afterwards at Rome; and ſtill uſed. in the Romiſb 
Church, and among the Men of Learning. Some Authors 
rank the Latin among the Number of original Languages, 
but by Miſtake: It is formed principally from the Greek, 
and particularly the Æolic Dialect of that Tongue; tho 


Points, 
the Piece 
of a String put 


it has a great Number of Words which it borrow'd from 


the Languages of the Etruri, Oſci, and other antient Peo- 
ple of Italy; and their foreign Commerce and Wars, in 
courſe of Time, added a great many more. The Latin is 
a ſtrong, firm Language, perfectly ſuitable to the Charac- 
ter of the People who ſpoke it. We have, ſtill, Works of 
every kind, admirably well written in Latin, tho' there 
are an infinite Number loſt. The Latin is more . 
tive than the Engliſb, leſs pliant than the French, leſs co- 

ious than the Greek, leſs pompous than the Spaniſs, leſs 
delicate than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervous 
than any of them. For a while, the Latin Tongue was 
confined almoſt wholly within the Walls of Rome; nor 
would the Romans allow the common Uſe of it to their 
Neighbours, or to the Nations they ſubdued: Cicero ob- 
ſerved that even in his Time Greek was uſed almoſt among 
every People, but the Latin only confined to a very nar- 

row Compaſs 3 Greca leguntur in omnibus ferè Gentibus, La- 
tina ſuis 4 exiguis 7 continentur. By degrees they 
were brought to grant the Uſe of it as a Favour, and in 
time became ſerible of the Neceſſity there was of its 
being generally underſtood for the Conveniency of Com- 
merce; and accordingly uſed their utmoſt Endeavours 
that all the Nations ſubje& to their Empire, ſhould be 
united by ſome common Language; ſo that at length 
they impoſed that as a Law, which they had before 
eranced as a Favour, After the Tranſlation of the Seat of 
the Empire, from Rome to Conſtantinople, the Emperors of 
the Eaſt, being always defirous of retaining the Titles of 
Roman Emperors, appointed the Latin to be ſtill retained 
in Uſe both in their eſcripts and Edicts, as appears by 
the Conſtitution of the Eaſtern Emperors collected in the 
Theodefian Code: But at length the Emperors 9 
the Empire of the Weſt, abandon'd all Care of the Latin 

N and allowed their Judges to paſs Sentence in 
Greek; and accordingly we find the Emperor Juſtinian's 
Novels compoſed in Greek... Charlemagne coming to the 
Empire of the Weſt, appointed the Proceedings in ſove- 
reign Courts to be in . and the Notaries were to 

raw their Acts and Inſtruments in the ſame Tongue: 

bis Practice continued a long time through a great Part 
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of Europe, but at length it gave way, and the French took 
pon of the Latin, not only in France; but in ſome mea- 
ure in England too: and the Reaſon given for it, was, that 
abundance of Difficulties aroſe about the underſtanding of 
Latin Terms. The Latin however was prodigiouſly de- 
enerated and corrupted e'er it came to be Jaid aſide. 
he Incurſions of the Gotbs and Vandals into Italy, brought 
an Inundation of foreign Words and Phraſes into it; inſo- 
much that Valla and Naudeus call Boetins the laſt Latin 
Author. However, that was not all, but when it once 
got into the Courts of Juſtice, it was fill worſe handled ; 
till at laſt being introduced amongſt the Monks, and be- 
come the common Language of Miflals and Breviaries, it 
was debauched to that N. that it was almoſt become 
ſcandalous to uſe it, In this Condition it was found at the 
time of the Reformation; when Yives, Eraſmus, &c: began 
to open the way for its Recovery: ſince which time, Mon- 
kiſh Latinity has been declining, and all Endeavours have 
been uſed to retrieve the pure Language of the Auguſtan 
Age. "Twas ſaid of Cardinal Bembo, that he would never 
read the Breviary, for fear of corrupting his fine Latin. 

LATIN CHURCH, is a Term uſed for the Romifh 


Church, by + fo Oppoſition to the Greek Church. 
LATISSIMUS RSI, in Anatomy, is a Muſcle 


called ſo from its Shape, covering almoſt the whole Back. 
It hath a thin broad tendinous Beginning, which comes 
from the poſterior part of the Spine of the Ilium, from 
the ſuperior Spines of the Os Scrum, from all the Spines 
of the Vertebræ of the Loins, and from the ſeven lower 
of the Thorax; it x by the inferior le of the 
Seapula, from which ſome of its fleſhy Fibres ſometimes 
ariſe, and is inſerted with the Teres major, by a ſtrong 
and broad Tendon, with which it pulls the Arm down- 


wards: It is alſo called Ani Scal be 7 2 8 
Avi as the das. 1 Scalptor, becauſe it carries the 
all Men in 


LATITAT, a Writ, wh rſonal 
Actions are called originally to the Xing's-Bench TM it 
hath this Name, as ſuppoſing the Defendant does Jurk, 
and lie hid, and therefore being ſerved with this Writ, 
he muſt I in Security for his Appearance at the Day : 
by this Writ, a Man being brought in, is cominitted to 
the Marſhal of the King's. Bench; 15 whoſe Cuſtody when 
he is, he may be ſued upon an Action in that Court. 
LATTTUDE, in Geography, is the Diſtance between 
the Equator and Zenith, or vertical Point of any Place, 
reckoned on the Degrees of the Meridian, or the Secun- 
daries of the Equator. Latitude of a Place is its Diſtance 
from the Equator; and is either Northern or Southern, 
according as the Place whoſe Latitude is ſpoke of, is on this 
or that Side of the Equator. Thus London is ſaid to be in 
52 Degrees, thirty Minutes, Northern Latitude. 

Circles parallel to the Equator, are called Circles of 
Latitude, becauſe they ſhew the Latitudes of Places by their 
Interſection with the Meridian. If through the Poles of 
the World we conceive innumerable great Circles drawn, 
theſe are called Secundaries of the Equator; and by their 
help the Poſition of every Point, either on Earth; or in 
the Heavens, with regard to the Equinoctial (that is, the 
Latitude of any Point) is determined; One of theſe Se- 
cundaries paſſing thro? any Place in the Earth's Surface, is 
called the Meridian of that Place, and on it the Latitude 
of that Place is meaſured. = | 

The Latitude of a Place, and the Elevayion of the Pole 
of that Place above the Horizon, are Terms uſed indiffe- 
rently for each other, in regard the Latitude and the Ele- 
vation of the Pole are always equal, (as will appear 
by Fig: 4. Plate Geograpby) where the Circle HZ re- 

reſents the Meridian, HO the Horizon, EC C the 

quator, Z the Zenith, and P the Pole. Here the La- 
titude of the Place, or its Diſtance from the Equator, is 
the Arch ZE, and the Elevation of the Pole, or its Di- 
ſtance from the Horizon, the Arch PO: Now the Arch 
P between the Pole and the Equator, is a Quadrant of 
a Circle, and the Arch Z O, from the Zenith to the Ho- 
rizon, is likewiſe a Quadrant. Therefore the two Arches 
Z. E and PO muſt be equal; and taking away the Arch 
ZP, which is common to both, there will remain the 
Arch Z E equal to the Arch PO: that is, the Latitude of 
the Place equal to the Height of the Pole above the Ho- 
rizon. Thence we have a Method of meaſuring the Cir- 
cumference of the Earth, of of determining the Quantity 
of a Degree on its Surface: For by going directly North- 
ward or Southward, till the Pole be elevated one Degree 
more or leſs, and then meaſuring that Interval aceurately, 
we ſhall have the Number of Miles in a Degree of a great 
Circle of the Earth's Globe. See Degree. 

The Knowledge of the Latitude of the Place, is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence both in Geography, Navigation, and 


Aftronomy : The Methods of determining it both at Sea 
and Land, are as follow. 4 
0 src Wa 


We have already obſerved that the Altitude of the Pole 
is always equal to the Latitude, for which Reaſon the La- 
titude might be beſt found by obſerving the Pole's Height : 
But in regard the Pole is only a mathematical Point, and 
no ways to be obſerved by our Senſes, its Height cannot 
be determined in the ſame manner as that of the Sun and 
Stars, Sc. for which Reaſon another Manner has been con- 
trived. In order to this, a Meridian Line is firſt drawn; 
the Method of doing which, ſee under the Word Meridian. 
Place your Quadrant on this Line, ſo as its Plane may be 
in the Plane of the Meridian; then take ſome Star near 
the Pole, v. g. the Pole Star, which never ſets, and ob- 
ſerve both its greateſt and leaſt Altitude (ſee Quadrant.) 
Let the greateſt, v. g. be SO, (Fig. 5. Plat. Geography) 
and the leaſt O; the Half of which PS or Ps, de- 
ducted from the greateſt Altitude 8 O, or added to the 
| leaſt O will give PO, the Altitude of the Pole above the 
Horizon, which is equal to the Latitude of the Place. 

The Latitude may alſo be found, by having the 
Sun's, or a Star's Declination, and Meridian Altitude 
taken with a Quadrant or Aſtrolabe. The Method is 
this: Obſerve the Meridian Diſtance of the Sun from 
the Vertex or Zenith, which is always the Comple- 
ment of his Meridian Altitude; and add to this the Sun's 
Declination, when the Sun and the Place are on the ſame 
Side the Equator, or ſubſtract the Declination when they 
are on different Sides: the Sum in the former Caſe, and 
the Difference in the latter, will be the Latitude required. 
But when the Declination of the Sun is greater than the 
Latitude of the Place, which is known from the Sun's being 
nearer to the elevated Pole than the Vertex of the Place 


is, as it frequently happens in the Torrid Zone; then the 


Difference between the Sun's Declinat ion, and his Zenith 
Diſtance, is the Latitude of the Place. If the Sun, or 
Star, have no Declination, but move in the Equinoctial 
that Day; then the Elevation of the Equator will be *_ 
to his Meridian Altitude, and conſequently his Meridian 
Altitude is the Complement of the Latitude to 90. This 
latter Method is beſt accommodated to the Uſes of Na- 
vigation, as being practicable at Sea: but the former Me- 
thod preferable at Land. | 
Latitude, in Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance of a Star or 
Planet from the Ecliptic, or from the Sun's Orbit, to- 
wards one of the Poles of the Zodiac. Through the Poles 
of the Ecliptic are ſuppoſed to yu an indefinite Number 
of great Circles, cutting the Ecliptic at Right Angles, 
called Circles of Latitude, or Secundaries of the Ecliptic: 
By means of which, every Star and Point of the Heavens 
is reduced to the Ecliptic, and has its Place in regard 
thereto determined. The Latitude of a Star is an Arch 
of one of theſe Secundaries, intercepted between that Star 
and the Point where it interſects the Ecliptic; in which 
it differs from the Declination, which is the Diſtance of a 
Star from. the Equator towards one of the Poles of the 
World: So that the Geographical Latitude is the ſame 
thing with the pv nee, Declination, and the Aſtrono- 
mica] Latitude a quite different thing. The Sun never has 
any Latitude, but the Planets have: For which reaſon, 
in the common Sphere the Zodiac has ſome Breadth. The 
Antients only allow'd fix Degrees on each Side the Eclip- 
tic, but the Moderns have extended it to nine. According 
to the Obſervation of ſome of the modern Aſtronomers, 
the greateſt Latitude of the Planets is not always the ſame 
but Venus never exceeds 9 Degrees Northern Latitude, Mer- 
cury 5 Degrees, the Moon in her Quadrant with the Sur: 
5 Degrees; Saturn 2 Degrees, 50 Minutes; Jupiter 1 De- 
ree, 50 Minutes; Mars ) Degrees, 31 Minutes. When 
they have no Latitude, they are ſaid to be in the Nodes of 
the Eeliptic, or in the Interſection of their Orbit with 
that of the Sun; and in this Situation it is that they 
ecliple, or are eclipſed by the Sun. 
orth Aſcending Latitude is when the Moon pro- 
ceeds from the Aſcending Node towards her Northern 


Limit, or greateſt Elongation; North Deſcending La- 


zitude, when the Moon returns from her Northern Li- 
mit to the Aſcending Node : South Deſcending Lati- 
tude, is when ſhe proceeds from the Deſcending Node 
to her Southern Limit; South Aſcending Latitude, is 
when ſhe returns from her Southern Limit to her 
Aſcending Node: And the ſame holds good of the other 
Planets. Heliocentric' Latitude of a Planet, is its Diſtance 
from the Ecliptic, ſuch as it is ſeen from the Sun; and 
this, when the Planet comes to the ſame Point of its 
Orbit, is always the ſame, and unchangeable. Geocen- 
tric Latitude of a Planet, is the Diſtance of the Planet 
from the Ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the Earth: And 
this, though the Planet be in the ſame Point of its Orbit, 
— is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the 

oſition of the Earth, in reſpe& to the Planet. See Hel;- 
ocentric and Geocentric. „ 

Dr. Halley has ſome Conſiderations in the Philoſophical 
Tranſatiens, which make it probable the Latitudes of ſome 


ticles of Gold, which 


LAU 
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of the principal fix d Stars, particularly Pahlicinm, Sirius 

d Arturus, alter in time; whence it may be argued, the 
reſt likewiſe alter, tho' the Variation may be leſs conſpi- 
cuous in theſe, by reaſon they are ſuppoſed ar a greater 
Diſtance from us. See Star. | | 

LATITUDINARIAN, among the Divines, ſignifies a 
moderate Perſon, not over-cloſely tied to any religious 
Opinions, but thinks there is a Breadth or Latitude in the 
Road to Heaven. 15 | 

LATOMIA properly ſignifies a Quarry, or Place whence 

tones are dug. Theſe were antiently uſed as Goals for 
Criminals. Bionyſius had a Place of this kind dug in a 

Rock near Syracuſe, where an infinite Number of People 
were ſhut up. - Cicero reproaches Yerres with impriſoning 
Roman Citizens in Latomia's ; ſo that Latomia became a 
general Name for a Priſon, and the Priſoners incloſed in 

em, were called Laatomarii. The Word comes from the 
Greek aa Stone, and 7tuyo I cut, 

LATRIA, in Theology, is a religious Worſhip due 
only to God. The Romaniſts ſay they honour God with 
the Worſhip of Latria, and the Saints with the Worſhip of 
Dulia. But theſe Terms, however diſtin, are uſually 
confounded, This Worſhip of Latria, befides- its inner 
Characters, has its external Marks to diſtinguiſh it; the 
p_— whereof is Sacrifice, which cannot be offered to 
any other but God himſelf, as being a ſolemn Acknow- 
ledgment or Recognition of the Sovereignty of God, and 
our Dependance on him. Mr. Daille ſeems to own that 
ſome of the Fathers of the fourth Century allowed the 
Diſtinction between Latria and Dulia. The Word comes 
from the Latin latere, to lie hid. See 1dolatry. 

LATUS RECTUM, a Term in Conicks, . the ſame 
with Parameter; which ſee. 

LATUS TRANSVERSUM of the Hyperbola, is a 
Right Line intercepted between the Vertices of the two 
oppoſite Sections; or that part of the common Axis which 
is between the Vertices of the upper and lower Cone, as the 
Line E D (in Fig. 5. Plat. Conich) where alſo Dd and Ee 

may be the Parameters, or Latus Rectums belonging to the 
two oppoſite Sections GLRO, and OE OR. To this 
Latus Tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt Diameter in the 
Ellipfis 3 which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe Axis or Dia- 
meter. Latus Primarium is a Right Line belonging to a Co- 
nick Section drawn thro? the Vertex of the Section of the 
Cone, and within it; as the Line E E or DD in the 
Figure above referr'd to. | 

AVATORY, or LAVADERO, a Name given to 
certain Places in Chili and Peru, where Gold is got out 
of Earth by waſhing. M. Frezer gives us the following 
Deſcription of the Lavatories of Chili: They dig deep into 
the Earth, in ſuch Places as they have Ar to ex- 
pect Gold in; and in order to facilitate this Digging, 
turn a Stream of Water upon the Spot, looſening the 
Earth as much as poſſible all the time, that the Cur- 
rent may have the greater Effect, and tear up the Earth 
more ſtrongly. When they are got to the Earth the 
want, they turn off the Stream, and dig dry. The Eart 
that they, now, es is carried on Mules, and diſcharged in- 
to a Baſon, made ſomewhat in the manner of a Smith's 
Bellows, into which a little Rivulet of Water runs with a 
great deal of Rapidity, difſolving the Parts of the Earth, 
and carrying every 8 away with it r the Par- 

y their great Weight precipitate 

to the Bottom of the Baſon, and mix with a fine black 
Sand, where the ſmaller Parts are almoſt as much hid- 
den as before they were in the Earth. Sometimes they 
find very conſiderable Pieces in Lavatories, particular- 
ly Pieces of twenty-four Ounces each. There are ſe- 
veral Lavatories, where they find Pepitas, or Grains of 
Virgin Gold, of a prodigious Size. Among others they 
tell of one that weighed 512 Ounces, bought by the 
Count de la Moncloa, Viceroy of Peru. Nine or ten 
Leagues to the Eaſt of Coguimbo, are the Lavatories of Anda- 
coll, the Gold wherepf is twenty-three Carats fine. Their 
Work, here, always turns to great Profit, excepting when 
the Water fails them. The Natives maintain that the 
Earth is creadice, that is, it produces Gold continually 3 
becauſe after having been waſhed ſixty or eighty Years, 
they find it impregnated afreſh, and draw almoſt as much 
out of it as at firſt. AY 

LAUDANUM, a Name given by the Chymiſts to 
certain Preparations of Opium, by reaſon of their excel- 
lent Qualities,” as who ſhould ſay /audandum from Iaudare, 
ro praiſe. To theſe ſeveral add Coral, Pearls, Treacle, 
Sc. Laudanwn is eſteemed an excellent Medicine, it al- 
ſuages Pain, ſtops the ſpitting of Blood, the Flux of the 
Menſes and Hemerrhoides, G. rr eels, RTE 

" LAUDS, or LAUDES, the ſecond Part of the ordi- 
nary Office of the Breviary, ſaid after Matins, though 
heretofore it ended the Office of the Night. The Lande: 
conſiſt principally of Pſalms, Hymns, Cc. whence they 
took their Name. See Mat int and Breviary. LAUGH- 
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LAUGHTER, an Action which Authors attribute to 
the fifth Pair of Nerves, which by ſending Branches to 


ariſes a Sympathy between all theſe Parts, i. e. when one of 
them is ated upon, the other are 2 fe, 
Hence a ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, affe&s the lands and 
Parts of the Mouth ; a thing ſeen or heard, that is ſhame- 
ful, affects the Cheeks with Bluſhes : on the contrary, if 
it pleaſe and tickle the Fancy, it affects the Præcordia 
and Muſcles of the Mouth and Face with Laughter ; if. it 
cauſe Sadneſs and Melancholy, it likewiſe affects the 
præcordia, and demonſtrates itſelf, by cauſing the Glands 
of the Eyes to emit Tears. And Dr. Willis accounts for 
the Pleaſure of Kiſſing from the ſame Cauſes, the Bran- 
ches of this fifth Pair being ſpread to the Lips, the Præ - 
cordia, and the mor Parts 3 whence ariſes a Sympa- 
thy between thoſe Parts. tp 

LAUNCH, in the Sea-Phraſe, is to put out; thus 
they ſay, launch a Ship out of the Dock, or out of the Key, &c. 

LAURA, a Place where Monks antiently dwelt. Au- 
thors can't agree about the Difference between a Laura 
and a Monaſtery, Some pretend that a Laura was a Mo- 
naſtery, wherein there lived at leaſt a thouſand Monks; 
but this is in no wiſe credible. The more credible Opi- 
nion is, that the antient Monaſteries were the ſame with 
the Modern, conſiſting of large r* divided into 
Halls, Chapels, and Cells, poſſeſſed by the Monks, 
each of whom had his Apartment; but the TLauræ were 
a kind of Villages, whereof, each ſeveral Houſe was 
inhabited by one or two Monks at the moſt : ſo that the 
Houſes of the Chartreux ſeem, in ſonie meaſure, to repre- 


ſent the antient Laure, and thoſe of the other Monks pro- pe 


er Monafteries. The Term Laura was only underſtood 
of the religious Places in Egypt and the Eaſt, where their 
Houſes ſtood apart from each other, and were not joined 
by any common Cloiſter, the Monks that inhabited them 
only meeting in publick once a Week. The word comes 
from the Greek xa, Hamlet, Village. 5 
LAUREATION, a Term in the Svottiſß Univerſities, 
uſed for the Action of taking up the Degree of a Maſter 
of Arts, to which the Students are admitted after four 
Years Study in the Univerſity. 5 | 
Sr. LAURENCE, an Order of Regular Canons, fo 
called from the Monaſtery of S. Laurence d'Oulx in Dau- 
pbine. This Congregation is ſaid to have been founded 
by St. Bennet. It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and con- 
tinued uninhabited till the middle of the XIth Century. 
In 1057, Odo Count of Savoy gave it to one Gerrard and his 
Canons, This Donation was confirmed in 1065, by 
Cumbert Biſhop of Turin, who added to it above forty 
other Churches. By which means a very conſiderable 
Congregation was formed, to whom the ſucceeding Popes 
and Counts of Savoy granted a great many Privileges. It 
had thirty Priories. The Chief: who is the Prior of the 
Congregation, bears the Title of Provoſt, and exerciſes a 
ipiritual Juriſdiction throughout his Provoſtſhip. 
LAUREN TALIA were Feaſts inſtituted by the Roman 
People, in Honour of Aeca Laurentia, kept during the 
Feaſts called Saturnalia, which afterwards were ſolem- 
nized as a thereof: She was 2 debauched Woman, 
and nurſed Romulus and Remus, which occafioned the Fa- 
ble to ſay, That a Sbe- Wolf ſuckled them. She afterwards 
married a very rich Man, who brought her great Wealth, 
which, at her death, ſhe left to the Roman People, in 
confideration whereof they performed her theſe Honours. 
LAW, a Command or 4—— coming from ſome ſu - 
Perior Authority, to which an inferior is obliged to obey.; 
or, more properly, a Command or Mandate of ſome Per- 
ſon, or Power, whoſe Precept carries with it the Reaſon 
ot Obedience. Thus the Commands of God with re- 
ſpect to Men, of a City with regard to the Citizens, and 
univerſally of all powerful Beings in reſpect to thoſe 
who cannot reſiſt, are called their Laws, The Nature of 
a Law will be the moſt clearly diſcovered, by ſhewing 
wherein it differs from Covenant, Counſel, and Right or 
Equity, with all which it is frequently confounded. The 
Difference between a Counſel and a Law will be beſt de- 
termined from the Difference between Counſel and Com- 
mand. Now a Counſel is a Precept wherein the Reaſon 
of Obedience is taken from the Thing itſelf pre ſcribed; 
J. Command is a Precept, wherein the Reaſon of Obe- 
ence depends on the Will of the Preſcriber; for we can- 
may: Properly ſayyſie volo, ſic jubeo, unleſs ſtet pro ratione 
ö . ita. But fince in Laws we do not obey for the ſake of 
ething ſelf, but for the ſake of the Perſon who pre- 
cmIdes it, a Law is not properly a Counſel, but = Com- 
ſl A Zaw comes from a Perſon who has à power 
rer thoſe whom he commands, a Counſel from him who 
= ſuch power. To do what'is enjoined by a Law is 
f. & of Duty, what by a Counſel an Act of Choice or 
rec: will. A Counſel is directed to his Advantage who 


| Ear, Lips, Tongue, Palate and Muſcles of the 
| 8 "Party f the Mouth, Precordia, &c. there hence 
rtionably affected. 


may be conſidered as twofol 


receives it, a Law to his who gives it. A Counſel onl 
takes effect over thoſe who are willing, a Law over cdl 


that are unwilling. Laſtly, the Authority of the Coun- 
ſellor is taken away at the Diſcretion of him to whom the 


Counſel is given; but the Authority of the Legiſlator is 


not taken + bmp the Diſcretion of him on whom the 
Law is impoſed. | | | TIE 
Law is always confounded with Covenant, by tho#: 
who take Laws to be nothing elſe but nav or 


Forms of Living determined by the Conſent of Man- 


kind: Among whom is Ariſtotle, who defines a Law, a 
Declaration determined by the common Conſent of a G- 
ty, Hewing in what manner Things are to be done; 
which is not ſo much the Definition of a Law, as of a 
Civil Law : nor yet properly of a Civil Law; for. this 
common Conſent is no more than a mutual Covenant, 
which does not oblige any Perſon, and conſequently is 
not any Law, till ſome ſupreme Power be conſtituted 
with a Power to compel, and to make it penal to tranſ- 

reſs it. Here then the Covenant is confounded with 
the Law, which leads into Abſurdities 3 for a Covenant is 
Aa Promiſe, a Lawa Command. In a Covenant tis ſaid, 
T will do; in a Law, do. By a Covenant we are obliged, 
(that is, we muſt perform becauſe of our Promiſe) by a 
Law we are We under that Obligation (that is, 
we are forced to perform for fear of the Puniſhment a- 
warded by it ;) a Covenant obliges by itſelf, a Law pre- 
ſerves the Obligation by force. In a Covenant therefore 
we confider what is to be done e'er we are obliged to do 
it; in a Lam we are obliged to do, in the firſt place, and 
what is to be done js determined afterwards. ; 
Law is confounded with Right or Equity, by thoſe who 
rift in doing what is permitted by the Divine Law, tho 
prohibited by the Laws of the Country. What is prohi- 
ted by the Divine Law, cannot be permitted by the Civil 
Law, nor what is commanded by the Divine Law be 
See arm by the Civil Law; but what is permitted 

y the Divine Zaw, may notwithſtanding be prohibited 
by the Civil Law': for the inferior Zaws have a power of 
reſtraining the Liberty left the ſuperior Laws, tho' they 
cannot enlarge it. Now Right or Equity is à natural Li- 
berty, not conſtituted by Zaws, but free of them 5 for 
take away Laws, and Liberty is compleat. This Liberty 
is firſt reſtrained by the Natural and the Divine Law, 
the reſt reſtrained by the Civil Laws; and what re- 


mains unreftrained by the Civil Zaw, may be again re- 


ſtrained by the Conſtitutions of particular Cities and So- 
cieties. There is a great Difference therefore between 
Lam and Right, Lex & Jas; for Law is a Chain, but 
Right, a Lear: and they differ as two Contraries. 
All Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different 
Authors, into Divine and Human. The Divine, again | 
with reſpe&to the tw dif- 
ferent Manners in which God notifies his Will to Man, 
2i2, Natural (or Moral) and Pofitive. Natural is that 
which he has made known to all Mankind, by that innate 
Light, called Natural Rogen! Pofitive is that which- 
He has revealed by his Prophets; as thoſe Laws de- 
livered to the Jews, relatiug to the Divine Worſhip and 
Polity, which may be called Disino-Civil Laws, as being 
peculiarly directed to that People. Again, Natural Law 
may be divided into that natural Law of Men, which, in 
a peculiar Senſe, is called The Law of Nature, and the 
natural Law of Countries, commonly called The Law of 
Nations. The Precepts are the ſame in both. But be- 
cauſe, when Societies are once inſtituted, certain {ptr 
— become veſted in Men, that Law which, when 
we ſpeak of che Duties of Men ſeverally, we call The 
Natural Law, when transferred to Cities or Countries, we 
call The Law of Nations. | | 
Again, All Human Laws are Civil; for, according to 
Hobbes, the State of Man out of Society is a State of War, 
wherein no one being ſubje& to another, there can be no 
other Law beſides the Dictates of Natural Reaſon, which 


is the Divine Law. Civil Laws may be divided with re- 


gard to the Difference of the ſubject Matter, into Sacred 
and Secular. Sacred are thoſe that relate to Religion, 
that is, to the Ceremonies and Worſhip of the Deity, and 
which are not preſcribed by any poſitive Divine Law. Se- 
cular are hots that relate to Property, Sc. commonly 
calFd by the name Civil. ; * 
Further, Civil Laus confidered with regard to the two 
Offices of the iſlator, viz. to judge, and to compel; 
may be divided into two Branches 3 the one Diſtributive, 
the other Vindicative and Pœnary. Diſtributive is that 
Branch by which every Man has his Right; or that which 
conſtitutes the Rules and Meaſures of Things, whereby 
we know what belongs to us, and what to others, ſo as we 
may not diſturb or interrupt others in the Enjoyment of 
their on, nor be interrupted by them, and what each 
Man may lawfully do or not do. Vindicative is that 


Branch by which the Puniſhments to be inflicted on _ 
Ta who 


who viòlate the Laws are determined. The Diflributive 


and Vindicative are not two Species of Laws, but two 
Parts of the ſame Law. For if a Law ſay no more than 


W batever you catch in your Net in the Sea ſball be yours, tis in L 


vain 5 for tho another take from you what you have 
caught, tis ill yours; in regard in the State of Na- 
ture, where all things are common, yours and another's 
are the ſame thing. So that wbat the Law defines to be 
yours, Was yours befors that Law, and will be yours after 
it, tho 155 by another. A Law therefore is but an 


empty Sound, unleſs it determine the ** to be yours in 


ſuch a ſenſe, as to forbid every body elſe from diſturbing 
you in the poſſeſſion of it. But ſuch Prohibition will be 
vain, unleſs there be a Penalty annex d to it. A Law 
therefore muſt contain both thoſe Parts, that which pro- 
hibits, and that which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, which 
is call'd Diftributive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all. 
The latter, call'd Vindicative or Pœnary, is Mandatory, 
and ſpeaks only to the public Officers. Whence it fol- 
lows, that to all Civil Laws there is annex'd a Penalty, 
either implicitly or explicitly : and where that Puniſh- 
ment is not aſcertgin'd, either by Writing or by 8 
*ris ſuppoſed to be Arbitrary, and to depend on the Plea- 
ſure of the Legiſlator 3 for that is no Law, which may be 
violated im punè. | | 4 
Moreover, Civil Laws conſidered with regard to the 
different Manners of promulging them are of two kinds; 
Scripte and Non Scriptæ, thoſe wyitten, and thoſe not writ- 
ten. By written, I mean thoſe which require either the 
Voice or ſome other Sign of the Legiſlator's Will to be- 
come Laws. Thoſe unwritten, are ſuch as need no other 
Promulgation beſides the Voice of Nature, or Natural 
Reaſon 3 of which kind are all Natural Laws. Hence it 


Writings of Philoſophers, they are not therefore to be 
call'd, Written Laws, Nor are the Writings of Lawyers 
Laws, for want of the Supreme Authority: nor the Re- 


5 ne Prudentum, or Opinions of Judges Laws, exceptin 
8 ar 


as they are allow'd by the Supreme Power to paſs 
into Uſe; and then they are call'd Leges ſcripte, written 
Laws; not becauſe of their Uſe, but becauſe of the Will 
of the 8 Power, which is argued from their paſſing 
into Uſe. F 
The firſt Principle, or Law of Nature, according to 
Hobbes, is Self.preſervation Thomaſſius will have it to be 
our own Happineſs, which falls in at laſt with the Senti- 
ment of Hobbes, Puffendorf maintains it to be Sociality. 


Valentine Alberti, the Belief that we are the Image of 


God. Henry and Samuel Cocceius, the Will of God. Gro- 
tius, Right Reaſon. Velibenius, the intrinfic Decency or 
'Turpitude of Actions. . and Janus, that we are 
to love God, Ourſelves, and our Neighbour. M. Regis 
ſays, that the Las of Nature are the Dictates of Right 
Reaſon, which teach every Man bow he is to uſe his na- 
tural Right; and the Laws of Nations, the Dictates in 
like manner of Right Reaſon, which teach every State 
how to act and behave themſelves towards others. | 
_ Lawisalſo uſed for the ſeveral Policies of States and 
People, or the Maxims and Rules they have agreed upon 
or receiv'd from their Magiſtrates, to live in == and 
mutual Society. 'The Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
the antient Laws of the Romans, for which the Decemviri 
were ſent into Greece, and which ſerv'd them for the 
Ground-work of all their Juriſprudence. 'The celebrated 
Laws of the more modern Days are thoſe of the Angli, 
Verines, or Thuringi, of the Boiz or Bavarians, thoſe of the 
Burgundi, of the Rymarii, Germans, Danes, and Norwe- 
gians, of the Franks, the Friſons, the Lumbards, the Gothic 
Laws, the Martiane or Mercian Law; the Laus of the 
Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigotbs, the Laws of Oleron, the 
Molmutin Law, the Salic Law, the Law Gombette. See 
Salic, Sumptuary, &c. | 
Among the firſt Romans, the word Law properly figni- 
fied an Ordonnance of the People made at ha . of 
2 Magiſtrate, icularly a Conſul. Theſe Ordonnances 
differ d from the Plebiſcita and Senatus-Conſulta, and even 
from other Ordonnances made at the Requeſt of any 
other 1 beſides a Conſul, tho thoſe too bore the 
name of Law. Thus tho Aguilius and Falcidius were on ly 
Tribunes when they made their Requeſt, yet we ſtill ſay 
the Aquilian Law, the Falcidian Law. The Laws. of the 
Romans are diſtinguiſhed, iſt, By the Name of him at 
whoſe Requeſt they were paſs'd ; as the Cornelian Law, 
the Julian Law, &c. 2dly, By the Matter or Subject of 
the Law; and hence came the Terms Teftamentary Laws, 
Yudiciary Laws, Agrarian Laws, &c. zaly, Sometimes by 


the Crimes againſt which they were made; for inſtance, 
the Laws touching Poiſonings, Parricides, Sc. the Laws 


of Concuſſion, Peculate, Sc. The Codex and Autbentice 
are the Laws and Conſtitution of the Roman Emperors ; 
The Dizeſt a Compilation made by the Emperor Juſti- 
nian s Order of the ſeveral Opinions and Ju gments of- 


appears, that tho the Natural Laws be deſcribed in the 
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(436) LAW 


the moſt Learned in the Rowan Law 3 to which: he "4 
the Sanction of Laws, as appears by the Epiſtle prefix d 
to the Work: And tis this that conſtitutes the Roman 


The Lex Talionis, or Law of Like for Like, is the moſt 
antient and equitable Zaw in the World. It was obſery'd 
by the Hebrews. | n 

The Lam of England conſiſts of three Parts. 1. The 
Common Law, which is the moſt antient and general 
Law of the Realm. 2. Statutes, or Acts of Parliament. 
3. Particular Cuſtoms. The Common Laus of England 
are derived from the Engliſh, Saxons, and Danes, and were 
antiently divided into three Parts, vis. the Mercian Laws, 
the Veſi- Saxon Laws, and the Daniſh Laws. Thoſe call'd 
Mercian were compoſed by Martia Queen of the Britons, 
from whom there was a Province call'd Provincia Mercio- 
rum. Many Laws were publiſhed by Etbelred King of 
Kent, by King Ina and Offa: But Alfred, who ſubdued 
the whole Kingdom, having reviſed all the Laws of his 
Predeceſſors, retain'd thoſe which he thought proper, 
and aboliſh'd the reſt 3 whence he was call d Anglicarum 
Legum Conditor, and theſe Laus were call'd Wei i fenelagan, 
But the Kingdom being afterwards ſubdued by the Danes, 
they introduced another Law call'd Danalag, by which 
their People were governed : And the Seng afterwards 
deftroy'd, Edward the Confeſſor out of the former Zaws 
compoſed that which we now call the Common Law ; for 
which reaſon he is call'd by our Hiſtorians, Anglicarum 
Legum Reſlituror. Theſe Laus were only general Cuſtoms 
obſerved thro- the Nation, and for that reaſon were call'd 
Common : And perhaps alſo becauſe Leges omnibus in com- 
mune reddidit, to be obſerv'd by alt with ſuch Amendments 
as were made by his Father. William the Conqueror did not 
enact many new Laws, but confirm'd the old; is. St. Ed. 
ard's Laws, ind abrogated none that any way concern'd 
Compoſitions or Mulcts of Delinquents. 

The Common Law is alſo call'd Lex non ſcripta, (not 
but that we have moſt of em written in the old Norman 
Dialect) but becauſe it cannot be made by Charter or 
Parliament; for thoſe are always Matters of Record, 
whereas Cuſtoms are only Matters of Fact, and are no 
where but in the Memory of the People, and of all Laws 
muſt be the beſt for the Englifp : for the Written Laws 
made by King and Parliament, are impoſed upon the 
Subjects before any Probation or Trial whether they are 
beneficial to the Nation, or agreeable to the Nature of 
the People, except where they are firſt made temporary, 
and for their experienc'd Uſefulneſs afterwards made per- 
petual 3 but Cuſtoms bind not till they have been tried 
and Pp roved Time out of Mind. 

Befides the Common Law of England in general, there 
are in ſeveral Parts of it certain 8 and Common 
Uſages, which have the force of Common Law among 
thoſe People to whoſe Property they belong; as Boroughs 
Engliſh, a Cuſtom ſo call'd as not being in uſe out of Eng- 
land, where the youngeſt Son, or for want of Sons the 
youngeſt Brother, is to inherit, the eldeſt being ſuppoſed 
to have learnt the Father's Trade, and the youngeſt tho 
leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf, See Gavelhind. 

Where the Common Tau is filent, there we have Ka- 
tute Laws made by the ſeveral Kings of England, with the 


Advice and Conſent of beth Houſes of Parliament. 


Beſides theſe, we make uſe of the Civil and Canon 
Laws in Eccleſiaſtieal Courts. See Civil and Canon. We 
have alſo Military or Martial Law, in uſe among the 
Soldiery in time of War; and Foreſt Law, for the Regu- 
lation of Foreſts. See Military, Foreſts, &. 

Lau has alſo a rom! Signification, wherein it is taken 
for that which is lawful with us, and not elſewhere ; as 
Tenant by the Courteſy of England. Thus we alſo ſay, to 
wage Law (vadiare Legem) and to make or do Law ( facere 
Legem.) When an AQtion of Debt is brought againſt one 
upon ſome ſecret Agreement or Contract, the Defendant 
may wage bis La if he pleaſes; that is, ſwear, and cer- 
tain Perſons with him, that he owes the Plaintiff nothing : 
But this is only allow'd in caſe of the Plaintiff's want 0 
Evidence, and when he cannot prove his Surmiſe by an) 
Deed or open Act. When one wages bis Law, he 
bring with him ſo many of his Neighbours as the Court 
ſhall aſſign (Sir Ed. Coke ſays, eleven) to ſwear with him 
that they believe in their Conſciences he hath ſworn truly 5 
and theſe in the Civil Law are call'd Compurgators. The 
Offer to make Oath is call'd the Wager of Law, and when 
it is accompliſh'd, it is call'd the making or doing o 
Law. This Cuſtom is ſaid to have obtained, formerly, 
among the Egyptian. : 

The Word is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of 
the Rules or Order according to which any thing is per; 
form'd. Thus we ſay, the Laws of Motion, the Laws of 
Mechanics, the Laws of Fluids, the Laws of a Game, &c. 
See Motion, &c. N , 


LAW 


LAY. 


or ARMS; is that which gives Precepts bow 
ri os 6 * — War, to make an obſerve agues, 
7 attack the Enemy, and to puniſh Offenders in the 


WING OF DOGS, a Term uſed in our Law- 
Writers. Thus Maſtiffs mutt be Zawed every three Years 
Crompton Juris, fol. 163. thar is, three Claws of the Fore- 
Foot ſhall be cut off by the Skin, or the Ball of the Fore- 
out. . 
Fenn Law is derived from the Saxon, Lap or b, 
LAWLESS COURT. On Xings-bill at Rochfon in Eſſex 
every Wedneſday Morning next after Michaehnas-Day, at 
Cock-Crowing, is held a Court vulgarly call'd the Lawleſs 
Court, They whiſper, and have no Candle, nor any Pen 
and Ink but 2 Coal; and he that owes Suit or Service 
there, forfeits double his Rent every hour he is miſſing. 
This Court'is call'd Lawleſs, becauſe held at an unlawful 
Hour, or quia dita fine lege. It is mention d by Cambden, 
who ſays this ſervile Attendance was . on the Te- 
nants for conſpiring at the like unſeaſonable Time to raiſe 
a Commotion. | 3 
LAWLESS MAN, Exlex. See Outla. | 
LAW OF MARQUE, from the German Word March, 
2 Bound or Limit, is a Law ſo call'd, r thoſe who 
are driven to make uſe of it, take the Goods or Shipping 
of the Party that has done em wrong, and of whom they 
cannot get ordinary Juſtice whenever they can take them 
within their own Bounds or Precincts. See Repriſals. 
LAV MERCHANT, is become a Part of the Laws 
of the Kingdom; it conſiſts in this, that if there be two 
joint Merchants of Wares, and one of 'em dies, his Exe- 
cutor ſhall have the Moiety : which is not ſo in the Caſe 
of others, not Merchants. py 
LAW OF THE STAPLE, the fame with Law Mer- 


. 

AWS OF MOLMUTIUS. See Molmutian Laws. 

LAWS OF MOTION, or of Nature (taken in a phy- 
fical Senſe.) See Morton. 985 | 

LAWS OF OLERON. See Oleron. 

LAV SPIRITUAL, is the Eccleſiaſtical or Canon Law 
allow'd by the Laws of the Realm; ſo far as it is not a- 
gainſt the Common Law, nor againſt the Statutes and Cuſ- 
toms of the Kingdom. And regularly, according to ſuch 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, the Ordinary and other Eccleſiaſtical 
Judges do proceed in Caſes within their Cognizance. See 
Canon. 

LAXATIVE, in Medicine, is uſed to ſignify a looſe 
State or Diſpoſition of the Body, ſo as to go frequently 
to ſtool. thus laxative Medicines are ſuch as promote 
that Diſpoſition, which they do by ſome ſmooth ſoftening 
Quality, 1 3 away the Tenfiry of the Fibres, and fa- 
cilitating the Paſſage of the Contents of the inteſtinal 
Tube thro it 3 for which Reaſon all oily Subſtances come 
under this Claſs. See Purgatives. | | 

LAY, an old French Word, fignifying Moan, or Com- 
plaint. Lay is alſo the Name of a kind of antient Poe- 
try, conſiſting of very ſhort Verſes. There were two 
forts of Lays, the great and the little; the great Lay was 
2 Poem, confiſting of twelve Couplets of Verſes of diffe- 
rent Meaſures 3 the little Lay was a Poem confiſting of 
fixteen or twenty Verſes, divided into four Couplets. 
Theſe Lays were the Lyric Poetry of the old French Poets, 
who were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh. They 
were principally uſed on melancholy Subje&s; and are 
ſaid to have been fprmed on the Model of the Trochaic 
Verſes of the Greek and Latin Tragedies. Father Mor- 
Zues gives us an extraordinary Inſtance of one of theſe an- 
tient Zays in his Treatiſe of French Poetry: 


Sur P Appui du Monde 
Que faut il qu on fende 
D'Eſpoir? 

Cette Mer profonde, 
En Debris feconde 
Fait voir 
Lon an Matin, POnds 

it Orage ronde 
Le Kir. ns 


p LAY THE LAND, a Sea-Phraſe, uſed for ſailing out of 
5 of Land, in which Caſe, they ſay, they bave laid the 
5 and; and if another Point of Land exclude the ſight of the 
zormer, they ſay, They have ſpout the firſt Land in. Lay-Land 

in Huobendry is alſo Fallow Ground which lies untilled. 
* L-BROTHER, among the Romaniſts, is a pious 
on illiterate Perſon, who devotes himſelf, in ſome Con- 
ee to the Service of the Religious. He wears a Habit 
= erent from theirs, e enters into the Choir or 
Bac reg He is not in any Orders, nor does he make 
17 hw, excepting of Conſtancy and Obedience. A 
2 A rothey is alſo uſed for an illiterate Religious, who 
* care of ſome of the temporal Concerns of the Con- 
» 35 the Kitchin, the Gate, Oc. There are alſo Lay- 


— 
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rious Countries, but abounds 


Brothers, who make the three Vows of Religion. In the 
Nunneries are alſo Lay-Siſters, who never enter the 
Choir, &c. and who are only retained for the Service of 
the Convent. The Inſtitution of Lay- Brothers began in 
the eleventh Century. The Perſons on whom this Title 
was conferred, were ſuch as were'too ignorant to become 
Clerks, and who therefore applied themſelves wholly to 
_ Work. It ſeems to have taken its Riſe from hence, 
that the Laity in thoſe Diys had not, for the generality, 
the leaſt Tincture of Learning; whence alſo thoſs came 
to be called Clerks, by way of Diſtinction, who had ſtu- 
died a little, and were able to read. The word comes 
from the Latin Laicus, of the Greek ade, People. | 
_ LAYERS, are the low Branches of Trees or Shrul 
which are covered with good Mould when you woulc 
raiſe their Kind from them, leaving out their Ends till 
they are rooted ; when they are to be cut off. 
LAYMAN, a Perſon not engaged in any Order of Ec- 
clefiaſticks, © | | BWW 
Layman, among Painters, is a Statue of Wood, whoſe 


re” are ſo made that it may be put into any Poſture. 


ts chief Uſe is for the caſting and adjuſting of Dra- 
peries for the clothing of Figures. ET 

" LAZARETTO, or LAZAR-HOUSE, a publick 
Building in form of an Hoſpital, for the Reception of 
poor Sick. In ſome Countries it is appointed for Perſons 
_— from Places ſuſpected of the Plague to quarantain 
in is is uſually a large Building, at a diſtance from 
any City, whoſe Apartments ſtand at a diſtance from 


each other, Cc. where Ships are unladen, and their E- 


quipage is laid up for forty Days, more or leſs, according 
to the Time and Place of Departure. | 

_ ST. LAZARUS, the Name of a military Order in- 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Meſt, when 
they became Maſters of the Holy Land. They received 
Pilgrims under their Care, guarded them on the Roads, 
and defended them from Infults of the Mabometans. 


Some ſay it was inſtituted in 1119. Pope Alexander IV. 


confirmed it by a Bull in 1255, giving it the Rule of St. 
Auguſtine. The Knights of this Order being driven out 
of the Holy Land, part of them retired into France, and 
were eſtabliſhed there under Louis the IIId, who be- 
ſtowed on them the Country of Boigny near Orleans. In- 
nocent VIII. ſuppreſſed the Order of St. Lazarus in Italy 
in 1490, or rather united it to that of Maltba. Leo X. re- 


eſtabliſned it in Iraly in the beginning of the 16th Centu- 


ry. In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in Savoy to that of 
St. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by Duke Emanuel Philibert. In 
France this Order was united to that of N. D. of Mount 
Carmel in 1608, and had ſome new Advantages conferred 
on it by the late King Louis XIV. The Knights of St. La- 
Sarus are allowed to marry, and yet have Penſions upon 
Benefices. 1 OR 

Fatbers of St. Lazarus, or Lazarites, a Name given to 
certain * ona Clerks of a regation inſtituted in 
France in the 17th Century by M. Vincent. They take 
their Name from a Houſe in the Fauxbourg of Paris. They 
have a Seminary in Paris, called The Seminary des Bons En- 


fants. The Vows _ make are fimple, and on occafion 
WI 


may be diſpenſed withal. 
LEAD, a coarſe, hea 
the ſofteſt and moſt fuſible, when purified ; called by 
the Chymiſts Saturn. Thoſe who have made an Analyſis 
of it, And it contains a little Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and 
a great deal of bituminous Earth. Lead is found in va- 
icularly in England. "Tis 
found, too, in ſeveral kinds of Soils and Stones, ſome 
whereof, befides, contain Gold, ſome Silver, others Tin, 
Sc. *Tis melted on a Furnace provided for the purpoſe, 
with a ſtrong Coal-Fire upon it; as it melts, it runs thro? 


a Canal on one Side of it, leaving the Earth, Stone, and 


Scoria, with the Aſhes of the Coals. Tis purified by 
skimming it e er cold, and throwing Suet and other fat 
Bodies into it. Some very able Naturaliſts obſerve, that 


the Weight of Lead increaſes, either in the open Air, or 


under Ground. Mr. Boyle obſerves this particularly of 
the Lead of Churches, which, he ſays, frequently grows 
both in Bulk and Weight, ſo as to become too ponderous 
for the Timber that before ſuſtained it; which ſome ac- 
count for from the Impurity, Heterogeneity, and looſe 
Texture of its Parts, by means whereof the Particles of the 
Air getting Admiſſion within its Pores, are attracted, and 
eaſily aſſimilated to it. But others, who rely wholly on 
Experience, abſolutely deny the Effect, as alſo that it is 
reproduced in Mines before exhauſted, by letting them 
lie long open to the Air, which others aſſert. Lead is found 
of a lighter or deeper Colour, according as it is more or 
leſs purified, tho' ſome make a difference in the Colour 
of the Ore, always eſteeming that moſt which is the whiteſt. 

Lead is a Metal of much Uſe; it eafily melts, and 
mixes with Gold, Silver, and Copper, and communi- 


cates, as they talk, its Humidity to them; but not he- 
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, impure Metal, of all others 
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undergo, it retires, and carries with it all that was hete- 
rogeneous in them; ſo as neither Gold nor Silver are re- 
fined without Lead. To which it may be added, that the 
coarſer kind of precious Stones, boiled in Lead, are there- 
by rendered much more brillant. "A 
Lead is much uſed in Building, icularly for Cover- 
ing, Gutters, Pipes, and Glaſs. Lead is either caſt into 
Sheets in a Mold, or milled 3 which laſt is found by much 
the leaſt ſerviceable, not only on account of its Thin- 
neſs, but alſo becauſe tis ſo . ſtretched in 
milling 5 that when it comes to lie in the hot Sun, it 
ſhrinks and cracks, and conſequently will not keep out 
the Water. The Lead uſed by Glaziers is firſt cait into 
ſlender Rods, twelve or fourteen Inches long, called 
Canes; which being afterwards drawn thro their 19775 


comes to have a Groove on either Side for the Panes o 
Glaſs; and this they call Turned Lead. 8 


The Method of paling or ſoldering Lead for fitting 
on of Imboſs'd Figures, Oc. is by placing the Part where- 
on the Figure is to be paled, horizontal, and ſtrewing on it 
ſome pulverized Roſin; under this place ſome Coals, till 
ſuch time as the Roſin becomes reddiſh, and riſes in 
Pimples ; then apply the Figure, and rub ſome ſoft Sod- 


der in tothe joining: when this is done, the Figure will 


be paled on, and as firm as if it had been caſt on it. 
Borrichius aſſerts, that Lead reverberated into Minium, 
melted into Glaſs, reduced into Ceruſs, and burnt into 
Litharge, immediately reſumes its original Figure, upon 
the dexterous Application of a lixivial Salt. The An- 
tients, according to Schindlerus, uſed to compoſe Books of 
Plates of Leaves of Lead, _ 5 
For the Manufacture of Lead, ſee Plumber yy. 
There are various Preparations of Lead, ſerving for 
various Purpoſes; n „ ö 
Lead-Duſt, a Re uſed by the Potters, made by 
throwing Charcoal-Du eac 
a long time together; to ſeparate the Coalbagain, they 
only waſh it in Water, and dry it afreſh. Its Uſe is to 
give a Varniſh and Gloſs to their Works. | 
Burnt-Lead is a Chymical Preparation uſed in Medi- 
cine, made of Plates of Lead melted in a Pot with Sul- 
phur, and reduced into a brown Powder. | 
White Lead, uſed by Painters, is only thin Plates of 
Lead diſſol ved by Fumes of boiling Vinegar. See Cerſs. 
Maſſicots of ſeveral Colours, . the Sandix, are alſo 
Pre parations of Lead. See Maſicot and Sandix. 
Litharge of Gold or Silver, is only the Lead uſed in 
purifying Copper. See Litbarge. | 
Red Lead, a Preparation of Mineral Lead calcined, uſed 
by Painters, Potters, and Phyſicians. See Minium. - 
By help of Chymiſtry-there are alſo drawn from Lead, 
Salts, Balſams, Oils, Vinegar, a Magiſtery, &c. diſ- 
guiſed under the Name of Saturn, to amuſe the Ignorant. 
Salt or Sugar F Lead, or Saccharum Saturni, is an eſſen- 
tial Salt of Vinegar, incorporated with the proper Sub- 


| Nance of Lead, diſſolved in the Spirit of Vinegar. Balm 


of Lead, or Saturn, is an Oil drawn from the Salt of Lead 
y Diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in Spirit of Tur- 


pentine. Magiſtery of Lead is the Calx of Lead purified. 


and ſubtilized, which is made of Lead diſſolved in Aqua 
Fortis, 2 a filtrated Salt water into it; whence re- 
iſtery extremely white, which, when ſoftened 


ſults a 5 7 
by ſeveral Lotions, is mixed with Pomatums for the Face 


and Complexion. 


Black Lead, a kind of Mineral Stone, of a black Co- 
lour, but filvered, and ſhining, found in Lead Mines, and 
appearing to be nothing elſe but Lead not yet arrived 
at Maturity; much uſed for Pencils or Crayons for de- 
figning. "Tis melted like the common Lead. 

Mr. Glandil obſerves, that the Smoke of the Lead- 
Works in Somerſetſbire is a prodigious Annoyance, and ſub- 
jets both the Work men, and the Cattel that graze about 
them, to a mortal Diſeaſe. The Trees that grow near 
them have their Tops burnt, and their Leaves and Out- 
ſides diſcoloured and ſcorched. 

When the Lead-Ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then 
waſh it clean in a running Stream, and fift it in Iron Rud- 
ders. Their Hearth or Furnace is made of Clay or Fire- 
ſtone ; this they ſet in the Ground, and on it build their 
Fire, which they light with Charcoal, continuing it with 
young Oaken Gads, blown with Bellows, by Mens treading 
on them. After the Fire is lighted, and the Fire-Place 


hot, they throw their Zead-Ore on the Wood, which melts 


down into the Furnace, and then with an Iron Ladle they 
ay ls out, and upon Sand caſt it into what Form they 
pleaſe. _ | | 

The Mine-Men ſometimes find the Vein run up into 
the Roots of Trees, and yet don't obſerve any Difference 


between thoſe and other Trees. When the Mine is near 


the Surface, the Graſs is ſometimes found yellow. They 
make no account of the Virgula Divinatoria; yet ſay, that 


EE. DX 


ing able to endure the Violence of the Fire which they 


ſt in melted Lead, and ſtirring them 


and ſome Species of the Rubia. 


. The Spaniſh Leagues are larger than the French, 17 2 


when a Mine is open, they may gueſs by it how far 1 
Vein will lead. „he yo Der in a Vein, Nang 
times diſperſed in Banks; it lies many times between 
ocks ; ſome of it is harder, others milder 3 ſometime, 
they have branched Ore in the Spar; about the Ore is 


Spar and Chalk, and another Subſtance, which they call 


„ ůͤ Crna? „ 5 

LEAF, LEAVES, part of a Plant, ordinarily very thin 
and flat, growing in the Spring, and falling off in Au- 
tumn. There are ſome Plants without Leaves, as Truffles 
and Muſhrooms. As to the Structure of Leaves Dr, Grew 
obſeryes, that their. Fibres never ſtand on the Stalk in an 


even Line, but a x in an angular or circular Poſture, 
and their vaſcular Fibres or Threads are 3, 5,077. The 


Reaſon of which Poſition is for their more erect Growth 
and greater Strength of the Leaf. Another Obſerra- 
ble in the Fibres of Leaves, is their orderly Poſition, ſo 
as to take in an eighth part of a Circle, as in Mallows;; in 
ſome a tenth, but in moſt a twelfch. The ſame Author 


obſerves fix ſeveral Parts intended by Nature for the Pre. 


ſervation of Gems; vi. Leaves, Sunfoils, Interfoils, Stalks 
of Leaves, Hoods, and Mantlings that cover them. The 
Skin er Coat of the Leaves is no more than that of the 
Branches extended, as Gold, by beating, is reduced in. 
to Leaves, In the Gem they are folded, ſometimes in 
two, and ſometimes in ſeveral Plaits, ſomewhat. after the 
manner of a Fan, If the Leaves be too thick to plait 
commodiouſly in two, and to be ranged againſt each o- 


ther; or if they be in too ſmall a Number, and their 


Fibres too delicate, inſtead of being plaited, they are 
rolled up, and form either a ſingle Rolf, as the Leaves of 
the Mountain Cowllip, which are thick; or two Rolls, 
which begin at each 3 of the Leaf, and meet in 
the middle. There are ſome Plants whoſe Leaves form 
three Rolls, as Fern; ſeveral Leaves are covered with 
Hair of ſeveral Figures, thoſe of Lavender and Olive- 
Tree have Hair reſembling Stars. | 
Botaniſts conſider the Leaves of Plants, with regard to 
their Structure, to their Surface, Figure, Conſi ſtence, 
their Edges, Situation, and Size. With regard to their 
Structure, Leaves are either ſingle, as thoſe of the Apple- 
Tree, Pear-Tree, Gc. or double, as thoſe of Angelico, 
Parſley, &c. With regard to their Surface, Leaves are 


Lo 


either flat, as the Nummularia, Aſarum, Organy, An- 


droſæmum, Brionia Canadenſis, Cc. or hol low, as thoſe of 
the Onion and Aſphodel; or in Bunches, as ſeveral kinds 
of Kali, Salicot, and Houſe-Leeks. With regard to 
their Conſiſtence, Leaves are either thin and fine, as thoſe 
of St. Job s- Wort, and Dog's Graſs 3 or thick and groſs, 
as thoſe of Porculata ; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral kinds 
of Houſe-Leeks 3 or woolly, as thoſe of the Wooll-Blade. 
With regard to their Edges, Leaves are either cut ſlight- 
ly, as ſome Species of Geum, and Cannabis Lutea; or 
deep, as Trefoil, Sc. With regard to their Situation, 
Leaves are either alternate, that is, ranged alternately, as 
the Phylica; or oppoſite to each other, as the Phyllyrea, 
With regard to their 
Size, Leaves are either very big, as thoſe of the Coloca- 
fia and Sphondylium 3 or moderate, as thoſe of Biſ- 
tort, the Fig-Tree 3 or ſmall, as thoſe of the Apple- 
Tree, Pear-Tree, Peach-Tree 3 or very ſmall, as thoſe 


of Mille-Pertuis, or St. Jobz*s-Wort. 


Leaf, or Leaves, is alſo uſed to expreſs the moſt ſen- 
fible and agreeable Parts of Flowers. Tis true, all 
Flowers have not Leaves, and *tis ſometimes difficult to 
determine which is to be called the Leaves, and which 
the Calix of the ſame Flower. To prevent the confound- 
ing of the Leaves of the Flower with thoſe of the reſt 
the Plant, the former are called Petala, from a Greek 
Word which the Botaniſts have adopted into their Zain 
Deſcriptions, when they ſpeak of the Leaves of Flowers. 
The Leaves of Plants they call Folia, and thoſe of the 
Flowers Petala. See Petalum. fv. 

Leaves in Architeture, an Ornament in the Corinthian 
Capital, and thence borrowed into the Compofite 3 con- 
fiſting in the Repreſentation of a double Row of Leaves 
covering the Vaſe, Tympanum, or Neck of the Column. 
Theſe Leaves are uſually made in imitation of thoſe of the 
Acanthus, ſometimes of thoſe of Olive, and ſometimes 
of Laurel. The Leaves are divided, each Making three 
Ranges of leſſer, and are bent, a- top, one third of their 
Height, See Capital, Acanthas, &c. 

LEAGUE, an Extent of Ground, conſidered length- 
wiſe, ſerving to meaſure the Diſtances of one Place from 
another, and containing more or leſs Geometrical Faces, ac 
cording to the different Uſages and Cuſtoms of Countries. 

A Sea League is 3000 Geometrical Paces, or three E's; 
life Miles; the large Leagues of France, are uſually 3000, an. 
in ſome Places 3500 Paces; the mean or common Teague! 
2400 Paces, and the little League 2000. Chorier obſer ves, 
that the antient Gauliſþ Leagues were but 1500 Paces. 


15 


| Langes make a Degree or 20 French Leagues, or 69 1 Eng- 


te Miles. The Leagues of Germany and Holland 
n Geographical Miles each, The Perſian 


; are nearly the ſame with the Par, that is, they 

—E ujyalent to Aw: Italian Miles; which comes pretty 
near to what Herodotus mentions of the Paraſanga, an 
antient Meaſure, among the Perſians, containing thirty Sta- 
dia, eight whereof, according to Krabo, make a Mile. 
The Perſians mark their Leagues by Trees, as the antient 
Romans did by Stones,  Lapides 3 for which reaſon; they 
call them Mag, à Turkiſb Word lignitying Tree. In Ja- 
pan the Lea ve conſiſts of 1 800 Fathoms. Theſe are all 
ditinguiſhed by little Hillocks, raiſed on purpoſe by 
the Road - ſide. See the Leagues of moſt Countries, reduced 

to the Roman Foot, under the word Mile. WITS 

The word comes from Leuca, or Leuga, an antient 
Gauliſe Word, as Menage has proved from Jſidore, St. Je- 
rom, Am. Marcellinus, &c. Some derive the word Lexca 
from av white, in regard the Gauls, in imitation of the 
Romans, marked the Spaces and Diſtances of their Roads 
by white Stones. DEP | max © ©. 2 
LEAGUE, an Union or Confederacy between Princes 
and States for their mutual Aid, either in attacking ſome 
common Enemy, or in defending themſelves. . There 
have been ſeveral holy Leagues entered into by the Chri- 
ſtians againſt the Saracens and Infidels, ſometimes alſo 
called Cruſado's, The League is uſed by way of Eminence 
for that famous one on foot in France, from the Year 1576, 
to 1593. Its Intent was to prevent the Succeſſion of Heu- 
IV. who was of the Reformed Religion, to the Crown, 
and it ended with his Abjuration of that Faith. The 
Leaguers, or Confederates, wereof three kinds: The 2ea- 
lous Leaguers aimed at the utter Deſtruction, not only of 
the Hugonots,, but alſo of the Miniſtry. The * 
Leaguers had principally in view the transferring the 
Crown of France to the King of Spain, or the Infanta his 
Daughter. The moderate Leaguers aimed only at the Ex- 
tirpation of Calviniſm, without any Alteration of the Go- 
vernment. The Word comes from liga, which, in the 
corrupt Latin, was uſed for Confederation, Qu quis cum 
alio ligatur. 3 i STR | 
LEAKAGE, is a Leaking or Leak in a Veſſel, through 
which the Liquor runs out: Alſo an Allowance made to 
a Merchant in Liquid Goods of 12 J. per cent. Alſo an Al- 
lowance of Brewers of 2 in 22 Barrels of Ale, and 3 in 
23 Barrels of Beer. | | 
LEAP-YEAR,. or Bifſextile, is every fourth Year, 
ſo called from its Jeaping a Day more that Year than in 
a Common Year; for in the Common Year any fixed 
Day of the Month changeth ſucceflively the Day of the 
Week, but in the Leap- Tear it skips or leaps over one Day. 


The Common Year hath 365 Days in it, but the Lou 


Year 366 Days, and then Februgry hath 29 Days, which, 
in the Common Year hath but 28. To find the Leap- 
Tear, this is the Rule; * 


Divide by 4, what's left ali be LEY 
For Leap-Year o, ds I, 2, or 3. 


For Example, what is the Year 1720, a Leap-Near, or 
mmon Year | 
4) 1720 (430 
There is o Remainder, ſo 8 FA is Leap-Year. 

LEASE, in Law, fignifies a Demiſe, or letting of 
Lands, Tenements, Right of Common, Rent, or any 
Hereditament unto another, for Term of Years, or for 
Life, for a Rent reſerved, and is either written, called 
alſo Indenture, Deed Poll, or Leaſein writing 3 or by word 
of Mouth, called Leaſe Parol, The Party that letteth 
this Leaſe is called the Leſſor, and the Party to whom it 
It is lett the Leſſee, A Leaſe hath in it fix Points; 
(1.) Words ſufficient to import a Demiſe. (a.) A Leſſee 
named. (z.) A Commencement from a Day certain. 
(4.) A Term of Years. (5.) A Determination. (6.) A 
Reſervation of Rent. 


LEASH is a Term uſed in the Game for three Crea- 


tures of any Kind, as a 5 
— 45 „as a Leaſe of N 3 as a Brace 
EAVEN, any thing that will make a Body ſwell by 
own of the moſt ſubtile and penetrating of its Parts; 
which being agitated and divided, divide and agitate the 
more groſs, as we may obſerve in Paſte, in ſeveral Li- 
Mors, Se. The word comes from levanum, a levando, be- 
cauſe Leaden makes the Paſt, Oc. riſe. See Ferment. 
LEAVER. See Lever. | 
LECTICARIUS, an Officer in the Greek Church, whoſe 
: 1 ineſs it was to bear off the Bodies of thoſe who died, 
to bar them. The chief of the LeFicarii was the 


Deacon ' 
Romans had two Kinds of Leficarii different 
rom thoſe of the Greeks, neger 


= of our Chairmen. 
ane STISTERNIUM, 2 religious Ceremony among the 
nt Romans; it conſiſted in a Feſtival prepared, and 


and who anſwered nearly to the 


\ 
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Tolemnly. given in the Temple. And becauſe, according ; 
to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, they placed Beds a- round 
the Tables, and ſet the Statues of the Gods on thoſe 
Beds, in the ſame manner as Men ſate at Meals: They 
call'd this Practice Lefifternium; from Lefus, Bed, an 
ſternere of ſierno to ſpread, prepare. In this Ceremiony 
the Epulones (mentioned under that Head) prefided. Ca- 
ſaubon has obſerved from a Paſſage in the Scholiaſt of Pin- 
dar, that the Greeks had alſo the Leftiſternium in Uſe, 
Lizy obſerves that the firſt Le#iſternium ſeen in Rome, 
was that which held for eight Days ſucceſſively, in honour 
of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune, 
on occaſion of a contagious Diſeaſe that kill'd all their 
Cattle, in the Year of Rome 354, tho Valerius Maximus 
mentions one before that. | | ks 
LEE, a Term variouſly uſed at Sea, but its general 
Uſe is to ſignify the Part oppoſite to the Wind: Thus the 
Lee-ſhore is that on which the Wind blows, and therefore 
to be under the Lee of the Shore, is to be cloſe under the 
Weather-ſhore, or under Wind. When they ſay 4-Lee 
the Helm, they mean, put the Helm to the Lee-ward 
Side of the Ship. They ſay alſo, take care of the Lee- 
latch, which is a Word of Command to the Man at the 
Helm,. to take care that the Ship do not go to the Lee- 
ward of her Courſe ; wherefore they call a Lee-ward Ship 
one that is not faſt by a Wind, or which doth not fail ſo 
near the Wind, nor make ſo good way as ſhe ſhould. To 
lay a Ship by the Lee, or to come by the Lee, is to Fr. 
her ſo, that all her Sails may lie flat againſt her Maſts an 
Shrouds, and that the Wind may come right upon her 
Broad-fide. The Lee- way of a Ship, is the Angle made 
by the Line on which the Ship ſhould run, according to 
her Courſe, or the Point of the Compaſs ſteered upon, 
and the real Line of the Ship's Way; for all Ships are 
apt to make ſome Lee-way, wherefore in caſting up the 
Log-board, 2 muſt always be allowed for Lee- 
way. The ordinary Rules are theſe: (I.) If the Ship 
be 577 a Wind, you muſt allow one Point for Lee-way. 
(g.) If the Wind blow hard, ſo that you are forced to take 
in one Top- ſail, allow two Points for Lee-way. (3.) If it 
blow fo hard, that both Top-ſails muſt be taken in, and 
the Sea runs high, allow three Points for Lee-way. (4.) 
If her Fore-ſail being furled, ſhe try a 4 Main- ſail or 
Mizzen, ſhe will make her way four Points before the 
Beam. (5. ) If ſhe try with a Main-ſail only, ſhe will 
make her way near three Points before the Beam. But 
(6.) If under a Mizzen only, ſhe will make her way about 
two Points before the Beam. | | | 
LEES, the groſſeſt and thickeſt Parts of Wine, Oil, 
and other Liquors ; or the Sediment found at bottom of 


the Veſſel. A kind of gravelly Sand is made with the 


Lees of Wine burnt and prepared, uſed by Dyers, &c. 
which ought to ſtand as a Caution to People troubled 
with the Stone, &c. 'The Word comes from the French 
Lie, and that either from Limus Mud, or from Lyeus one 
of the Surnames of Bacchus ; or, according to Du Cange, from 
Lia, a corrupt Latin Word ſignifying the ſame thing. The 
Vinegar-Makers make a great Trade of the Lees of Wine 
dried and made into Cakes, after having ſqueez'd out 
the Remains of the Liquor in Preſſes. "3 
LEET, an old Saxon Word for a Law-day ; from the 
Saxon Lite little, quaſi a little Court 3 or from the Ger- 
man Laet, i. e. a Country Judge. The Court-Leet is a 
Court held by the Lord of 1 tho' in reality tis 
the King's Court, in whoſe Mannor ſoever it is held, in 
regard the Authority thereof belongs originally to the 
Crown, and is derived thence to other Perſons: It is a 
Court of Record, and inquires of all Offences under High- 
Treaſon, tho it cannot puniſh many, but muſt certify 
them to the Juſtices of Afize. . 
LEGACY in Law, any particular Thing given by a 
Eaft Will and Teſtament ; for if the whole Eſtate be ſo 
depen, it is ſaid to be T N and he to whom it is 
o given, is called Heres by the Civilians; though in co u- 
mon Law, the Diſtinction is this, that he to whom all 
the Man's Lands and Hereditaments deſcend by Right of 
Blood, is Heres Natus; the other to whom 'tis bequeath'd 
is called Heres Faftus, In the Eccleſiaſtical Senſe Legacy 
was formerly a Soul-Seat, a Bequeſt to the Church, or 
accuſtomed Mortuary : and this was to hold good, even 
tho' the Teſtament it ſelf were declar'd null and invalid. 
LEGALIS HOMO, in Law; a Perſon who ſtands 
refus in Curia, not out-law'd, nor excommunicated, nor 
defamed 3 and in this Senſe are thoſe Words ſo often 
uſed, Probi & Legales Homines. Hence Legality is taken 
for the Condition of ſuch a Man. | 
LEGATE, a Prelate whom the Pope ſends as Embaſſa- 
dor to any ſovereign Prince. There are three Kinds of Le- 
gates, viz, Legates 4 latere, Legates de latere, and Legates by 
Office, or Legati Nati. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are 
the Legates à latere; ſuch are thoſe whom the Pope com- 


miſſions to take his Place in Councils, fo called, * 
| the 


the Pope never gives this Office to any but his : greateſt 
Favourites and Confidents, who are always at his Side, 4 
latere : that is, to the Cardinals, He may confer Benefices 
without Mandate, legitimate Baſtards to hold Offices, and 
has a Croſs carried before him as the Enſign of his Autho- 
rity. The Legates de latere, are thoſe who are not Cardinals, 
but are yet intruſted with an Apoſtolical Legation. Legates 
by Office are thoſe who have not any particular Legation 
ven them, but who by virtue of their Dignity and Place 
in the Church become Legates. Such are the Archbiſhops 
of Rheims and Arles. But the N of theſe Legates is 
much inferior to that of the Legates 4 latere. The Power 
of a Legate is ſometimes given without the Title. Some 
of the Nuntio's are inveſted with it. Tag 
The Term Legate comes from that of Legatus, which 
Varro derives from legere to chuſe, and others from le- 
gare, delegare, to ſend, delegate. See hay v1, | 8 
e 


LEGATORY, a Term uſed in ſpeaking of | 
vernment of the antient Romans; Auguſtus divided the 


Provinces of the Empire into Conſular, Legatory, and Pre- 
fidial. Legatory Provinces were thoſe whereof the Empe- 
ror himſelf was Governour, but where he did not refide, 
but adminiſtred Affairs by his Lieutenant or Legatus, 
 LEGATUS, or LEGAT, among the Romans, was 


an Officer of Diſtinction, who commanded under the firſt 


or leading Officer. Of theſe there were two Kinds, 'viz. 
a Legatus in the Army under the General, anſwering to 
our e and a Legatus in the Provinces 
under the Proconſul or Governour. When any confidera- 
ble Perſon among the Roman Citizens had occafion to paſs 
thro' any of the Provinces, the Senate gave him the Title 
of Legatus; that is, of Envoy from the Senate, to the 
end he might be received with the J Reſpect, and 
that the Cities and Towns thro' which he travelled might 
defray his Expences. This they call'd a free Legation, 
ard the Perſon was not incumber'd with any Truſt, 


in re 
and Se lay it aſide as ſoon as he pleaſed. | 
LEGEND, was originally a Book uſed in the old Ro- 
miſh Churches, containing the Leſſons that were to be 
read in the holy Office: hence the Lives of Saints and 
Martyrs came to be call'd Legends; becauſe Chapters 
were to be read out of them at Matins, and in the Refec- 
tories of the Religious Houſes. The Golden Legend is a 
Collection of the Lives of the Saints, compiled by James 
de Varaſe, better known by his Latin Name of J. de Vo- 
ragne, Vicar General of the Dominicans, and afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 1298. It was received 
into the Church with a world of Applauſe, which it main- 
rained for 200 Years ; but, in effect, is ſo full of ridiculous 
and romantic Accounts, that the Romaniſts themſelves are 
now generally aſhamed of it. The Word Legend it ſelf 
is on that account come into diſrepute. 
Legend is alſo uſed to fignify the Words or Letters en- 
graven about the Edges, &c. of Coins. Thus the Legend 
of a French Crown, is, Sit nomen Domini Benediftum ; that 
of a Moidore, In hoc Signo vinces; and on thoſe of the laſt 
Emperors of Conſtantinople, we find, Jeſus Chriſtus Baſileus 
Ballen, IHS XPS NI KA, Jeſus Chriſtus Vincit. 
Legend, is alſo uſed for the 15 ap of Medals, 
which ſerve to explain the Figures or Device. In ſtrict- 
neſs, the Legend differs from the Inſcription; this laſt 
roperly ſignifying Words placed on the Reverſe of a 
Medal, in the place of Figures. It ſeems as if the An- 
. - tients had intended their Medals ſhould ſerve both as 
Images and as Emblems; the one for the common Peo- 
le, and the other for Perſons of Quality and Parts: the 
mages to repreſent the Faces of Princes, and Emblems 
to repreſent their Virtues and great Actions: So that the 
Legend is to be looked on as the Soul of the Medal, and 
the Figures as the Body. Every Medal has two Legends, 
that on the Front, and that on the Reverſe. The firſt, 
for the generality, ſerves only to diſtinguiſh the Perſon 
by his Name, Titles, Offices, Sc. the latter is intended 
to expreſs his noble and virtuous Sentiments, his good 
Deeds, and the Advantages the Public has reap'd by him; 
this however does not hold univerſally, for we ſometimes 
find the Titles ſhared between both Sides, and ſometime 


the Legend. In the Medals of Cities and Provinces, as the 


Head is uſually the Genius of the Place, or at leaſt ſome 
Deity adored there 3 the Legend is the Name of the 
City, Province, or Deity, or of both together; and the 
Reverſe, ſome Symbol of the City, &c. frequent- 
ly without a Legend; ſometimes with that of one of 
its Magiſtrates. The Subjects of Legends are the Virtues 
of Princes, the Honours they have receiv'd, Conſecrations, 
ſignal Events, public Monuments, Deities, public Vows, 

Privileges, Oc. REY : 

Legends and Inſcriptions of Medals, are either in Latin 
or Greek, The Greek Character, conſiſting of Majuſcule 
or Capital Letters, appears uniform on all the Medals, no 
Change or Alteration appearing in confronting the ſeveral 
Characters, tho tis certain there was in the ordinary Uſe 


(4 


times they bore the Minotaur, to remi 


and Pronunciation. All we obſerve on Medals; is ſome. 
times a Mixture of Greek and Latin Letters; The Cha. 
racter was preſerved in all its Beauty till the time f 
Gallian. From the time of Coſtantine, and for the Space 
of 500 years, the Latin Tongue alone was uſed in the 
Legends of Medals, even in thoſe firuck at Conſtantinople, 
Michael begun the firſt, whoſe Legend was in Greek, and 
from his Time the Language, as well as the Characters. 
began to alter for the worſe. „ RL N 

EGION, a kind of Regiment or Body of Forces, 
whereof the Roman Armies were compoſed. The Num. 
ber of Soldiers and Officers whereof the Legion conſiſſed, 
was different at different Times: But tis impoſſible to 
determine the preciſe Time and Manner of their Alters. 
tion. In the Time of Romulus each Legion contained 3000 
Foot, and a Hundred Zquites, or Knights: Theſe were 
divided into three Bodies, which made as many Orders 
of Battel. Each Body conſiſted of ten Companies, or 
Manipules, ranged at ſome diftance from" each other, 
tho in the ſame Front. Each Body had two General Of. 
ficers to command it, called Tribunes, and each Manipule 
two Centurions. Under the Conſuls the Legion conſi ſted 
of 4000 Men, who made four Bodies, commanded by 
Conſul or one of his Lieutenants, and each Legion had its 
ſhare of Cavalry, which was from two to three hundred 


Horſe. Afterwards, in the time of Marius, theſe four 


Diviſions of the Legion were united into one, and aug - 
mented, and Cohorts were appointed from ſive to ſix hun- 
dred Men, each under the Command of a Tribune. Each 
Cohort conſiſted of three Companies or Manipules, each 
Manipule of two Centuries, and the Legion divided into 
ten Cohorts, who made as many diſtin Battalions dif. 
poſed in three Lines; ſo that the Legion, then, conſiſted 
of five or fix Thouſand Men. Iſidore tells us, that the 
Legion conſiſted of fix Thouſand Men, divided into fixty 
Centuries, ' thirty Manipules, twelve Cohorts, and two 
Hundred Troops. According to the French Academy, the 
Legion conſiſted of fix Thouſand Foot, and ſeven Hun- 
dred twenty-five Horſe. The Legions were by far the 
moſt conſiderable part of the Roman Army; their Num- 
ber in the time of Auguſtus was thirty-three; they were 
compoſed wholly of Roman Citizens. The Allies formed 
a Body of Auxiliary Forces. The Standard bore by the 
Legions was as various. At firſt a Wolf, in honour of that 
which ſuckled Romulus, afterwards a Hog; by reaſon, 
ſays Romulus, War is only undertaken with a View to 
Peace, which was concluded by 1 a Hog. Some - 

d their General 
that their Deſigns were to be kept ſecret, and inacceſſible 
as the Minotaur in the Labyrinth. They alſo bore 2 
Horſe, a Boar, Oc. Pliny tells us, that Marius was the 
firſt who changed all theſe Standards into Eagles. The 
Word Legion comes from the Latin legere, to chuſe ; be- 
cauſe when the Legions were raiſed, they made choice of 
"_ of their Youth as were the moſt proper to bear 

rms. 

LEGISLATOR, he who makes the Laws of a King- 
dom, or State, which he has founded. 'The principal an- 
tient Legiſlators are, Moſes, Legiſlator of the Hebrews 3 Mer- 
curius Triſmegiſtus and Bococes of the Ey yptians3 Italus of 
the OEnotrians; Theſeus, Draco, and Son. of the Athenians; 
Zoroaſter of the Bafrians 3 Charondas of the Cappadocians; 
and Charondas, or Phaleas, of the Carthaginians 3 Andro- 
damas of the Chalcidians 5 Eudoxus of the Cnidians 3 Pbido 
of the Corinthians 3 Epborus and Minos of the Cretans ; £5- 
thagoras of the Crotoniates, and moſt of the Cities of Gre- 
cia Major 3 Parmenides and Zeno of Elea in Lucania 5 Ar- 
ribas, or Tharcitas, of the Epicores 3 Zamolnis of the Gete 3 
Phboroneus of the Greeks 3 Bacchus of the Indians; Saturn 
of Italy; Macarius of the Ile of Lesbos; Zaleucus of the 
Locrians ; Nicodorus Athleta of the City of Mutina 3 Hippo- 
donne of Miletus; Charonidas of Rheggio 3 Lycurgus of the 
Lacedemonians; Archytas of Tarentum 3 Philolaus of the 
Thebans, At Rome the People were, in great meaſure, 
their own Legiſlators, tho* Solon may be ſaid, in ſome 
ſenſe, to have been their Legiſlator, in regard the Decem- 
ziri, who were created for the making of Laws, borrow 
a great Number from thoſe of Solon. 

EGITIMATION, an Act by which Natural Children 
are rendered legitimate. The Father and Mother b) 
marrying render their Children begotten before Marriage 
legitimate, and this is called Legitimation, per ſubſeſue n 
Matrimonium. The Right of Legitimation was a thing un- 
known to Princes till the time of Conſtantine, but ſince his 
Time has been exerciſed by moſt of them. The Gre 
Emperors invented ſeveral kinds of Legitimation. Anaſta 
ſins put it in the power of the Father to legitimate hit 
natural Children \ a bare Adoption, provided he ha 
no legitimate Children. But 37 n by his Conſtitution, 
and Juſtinian by his Novel 74, aboliſhed this Tea 
tion, as fearing the too eaſy acceſs to Legitimation ſhoul 
encourage Concubinage. In lieu of this he eftabliſhe! 4 q 


% 
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| itimation b the Em eror's Letters. This ren- 
2 ee of bing to Honours, | and even 
of ſucceeding to Inheritances, rovided the Perſons were 
legitimated With the Conſent of their Father and Mother; 
which is agrecable to the Canon Law. 
LEGS, the lower Parts: of the Bodies of Animals, 
ſerving them for Support and for Motion. Some Anato- 
miſts divide the Foot of Man into three Parts, vis. the 
Thigb, the Leg, and the leſſer Foot. In the Leg there 
are two conſiderable Bones, the one called Tbe Great Fo- 
cile, or the Tibia 3 the other T be Little Focile, or the 
* Legs and Feet of the ſeveral Animals, Mr. Der bam 
obſerves; are exactly conformable to the Poſture, Make, 
nay to the Motion and Exerciſes of thoſe Animals. In 
ſome they are made for Strength only, in others for Agili- 
ty and Swiftneſs ; in ſome for walking and running, in 
others for ſwimming, in others for digging, and in others 
for flying. In ſome more lax and weak for traverſing the 
lain Land, in others ſtiff and rigid for Ice and Precipices. 

| Fo ſome ſhod with tough and hard Hoofs, ſome whole, 
| ſome cleft, In ſome the Feet are compoſed of Toes, 
ſome ſhort for only going, others long to ſupply the 
Place of Hands; ſome armed with Talons to catch and 
tear their Prey, ſome with ſhort Nails to confirm their 
Steps in running and walking. In Birds the Legs are 
' curved for their eaſy Perching, Rooſting, and Reſt, as 
alſo to help them on the Wing in taking their Flight, 
and tobetherein com modiouſly tucked up to the Body, ſo 


as not to obſtruct their Flight. In ſome long for wading, c. 


Legs of a Triangle; when one Side of a Triangle 1s ta- 
ken as a Baſe, the other two are called Legs. 

LEGUMEN, in Botany, is (that Species of Plants 
called Pulſe 3 which are ſo named as being gathered with 
the Hand, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from Wheat, 
Corn, c. which are mowed or _—_ OF this kind 
are all that grow in Pods, as Beans, Peaſe, Sc. In the 
general, all Plants, which have a Papilionaceous, or But- 
terfly-like Flower, are reckoned by Mr. Ray among the 
Legumina. The word Legumen, according to Varro and 
Servius, is formed ex eo quod Manu legatur, & non ſecatur 3 
in regard it is gathered with the Hand, and not cut. 

LEMMA, a Term chiefly uſed in Geometry. It ſigni- 
fies an Aſſumption, or 3 Propoſition, laid down 
to clear the way for ſome following Demonſtration: 
frequently prefix d to Theorems, in order to render their 
Demonſtration leſs perplex'd and intricate, and to Pro- 
blems in order to make their Reſolution more eaſy and 
ſhort. Thus to prove a Pyramid one third of a Priſm, or 
Parallelopiped, of the ſame Baſe and Height with it; 
the Demonſtration whereof in the ordinary way, is diffi- 
cult and troubleſome, this Lemma may be premiſed, 
which is proved in the Rules of Progreſſion; That the Sum 
of the Series of the Squares in Numbers in Arithmetical 
Progreſſion, beginning from o, and going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 

36, Ec. is always ſubtriple of the Sum of as many Terms 
equal to the greateſt; or is always + of the greateſt Term 
multiplied by the Number of Terms. Thus to find the 
Inflection of a Curve Line, this Lemma is firſt premiſed; 
That a Tangent may be drawn to the given Curve in a 
given Point. Thus in Phyſics, to the Demonſtration of 
moſt Propoſitions, ſuch Lemmata as theſe are neceſſary 
firſt to be allowed; That there is no Penetration of Di- 
menſions; That all Matter is diviſible; and the like. 
As alſo in the Theory of Medicine, That where the Blood 
circulates, there is Life, Sc. 

LEMNIAN EARTH, a Medicinal Aſtringent, uſed 
in the ſame Caſes as Bole, which ſee. It hath its Name 
from the Iſland of Lemos, whence it is chiefly brought: 
Many form it into round Cakes, and impreſs a Seal upon 
it, whence it is call'd Terra Sigillata. 

LEMONADE, a Drink . of Water, Sugar, and 

4 


itrons or Lemons. This factitious Liquor is ſo popular in 


Parts, that it has given its Name to a new eſtabliſh'd 


Company, call'd Lemonadiers. 

LEMURES, Sprites, Hobgoblins 3 Reſtleſs Ghoſts of 
departed Perſons, who return to torment the Living. 
Theſe are the ſame with the Larve, which the Antients 
magined to wander round the World, to frighten good 
People, and plague the bad. For this reaſon, at Rome 
they had their Lemuralia, or Feaſts inſtituted to appeaſe 
the Manes of the Defun&. Socrates explains the Mares 
| thus: The Soul of Man releaſed from the Bands of the 
Body, and freed from performing his bodily Functions, 

ccomes a kind of Demon or Genius, formerly called Le- 
mures, Of theſe Lemures, thoſe that were kind to their 


amilies, were called Lares Familiares 5 but thoſe, who 


for their Crimes were condemned to wander continually 


Without meeting with any Place of Reſt, and terrified 


good Men, and hurt the bad, were vulgarly called Larze. 
- antient Commentator on Horace mentions, that the 
Mans uſed the Term Lemures for Remyres 3 which laſt 
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Brother Romulus, and who returned to Earth to torment 
him. But Apuleins obſerves, that in the antient Latin 
Tongue Lemures. fignified the Soul of a Man ſeparated 
from the Body by Deaths - | 


.  /LEMURIA, or Lemawalia, the Name of a Feaſt ſolemn. 


zed at Rome on the ninth of May, to pacify the Mazes of the 
Dead; or in honoutiof the.Lemures, The Inſtitution of this 
Feaſt is aſcribed td Romulus, who to rid himſelf of the Phan- 
toms of his Brother Remus (whom he had ordered to be 
murdered) appearing always before him, ordained a Feaſt 
called after his Name Remuria, and Lemuria. They ob- 
fered Sacrifices for three Nights together, during which 
time all the Temples of the Gods were ſhut up, nor any 
Matriage permitted. There were a world of Cereinonies 
in this Feaſt, chiefly intended to exorciſe the Lemures, 
to the Living. 


LENITIVE, in Phyſic, is any ſoftening reſalutive Re- 


and to prevent their appearing or giving any diſturbance 


medy, that moiſtens the Part diſeaſed, and diflipates any 


Jharp- Humour collected there. Lenitibe, in Pharmacy, 5 
* Electuary, compoſed of Sena, Polypody, Sc. 
called in regard it purges eaſily, and by reſolving. 
LENS, in Dioptricks, is any Glaſs (not very thick) 
which either colleR 

their paſſage through it, or diſperſes them further apart, 
according to the Laws of Refraction- Zens's have va- 
rious Figures; that is, are terminated by various Surfaces, 
from which they acquire various Names. Some are plane 
on one fide, and convex on the other; others convex 
on both ſides; both which are ordinarily called Con- 
vex Lens's : tho when we ſpeak accurately, the former 
is call'd Plano-Convex. Again, ſome are plane on one 
ſide and concave on the other, and others are concave 
on both ſides, which are both uſually rank'd among 
the Concave Lens; tho when Uiſtinguiſh'd, the for- 
mer is call'd a Plano-Concave. Others again are con- 
cave on both ſides; others are concave on one, fide, 
and convex on the other, which are call'd Convexo- 
Concave or Concavo-Convex Lens's, according as the one 
or the other Surface is more curve, or a Portion of a leſs 
Sphere. It is to be here obſerv'd, that in every Lens 
terminated in any of the forementioned manners, à right 
Line perpendicular to the two Surfaces is call'd the Axis 
of the; Lens. Which Axis, when both Surfaces are ſphe- 
rical, paſſes thro both their Centres; but if one of em be 
plain, it falls perpendicularly. upon that, and goes thro 
the Centre of the other. onthe hoon Ide 10 
- For Convex Lens, the Laws of their Refraction, and 
their Effects depending thereon, are as follow. 


A Ray of Light E G near the Axis, (Fig. 1. Plate Op- 


ticks) and parallel thereto, ſtriking on the plane Surface 


of a Plano-Convex Lens, directly oppoſite to the lumi- 
nous Body, after Refraction concurs with the Axis in the 


Point F; and if C be the Centre of the Convexity, CF 


will be to CL, that is, the Diſtance of the Centre from the 
Point of Concourſe or Focus, will be to the Diſtance of 
the Centre from the Convex Surface, in the Ratio of the 
Re fraction. See Refraction. 

For the plane Surface being directly oppoſed to the 
luminous Body, the Ray E G is perpendicular to AB, 


and therefore will paſs unrefracted to H: Thus it ſtrikes 
on AH B ſtill parallel to the Axis; and therefore coming 


out of a denſer Medium into a rarer, will meet the Axis 
of the Lens in F, and ſo, as that CF will be to EL in the 
Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle to the Sine of 
the Angle of Inclination. As will be demonſtrated under 
the Head Refra#ion. © | 

Cor. If then the Refraction be out of a Glaſs Lens into 
Air CF:EL ::3:2, and therefore FL =2 CL. That 
is, parallel Rays near the Axis will concur with it at the 
diſtance of the Diameter. Again, if the Refraction were 
out of a Water-Lens, i. e. out of a Plano-Conzex Lens 


fill'd with Water, CF: EL =4: 3, and therefore EL 


==3 CL. i. e. parallel Rays near the Axis will concur 
with it at the lance of half the Diameter. So that if 
2 lighted Candle be placed in the Focus of a Plano- 
Convex Lens, that is, in the Point F, diſtant from the 
Surface of the Lens AL B, by the length of the Diameter, 
and from the Surface of the Vater- Lens, by half the Dia- 
meter, its Rays after Refraction will become parallel. 
See Refrattion. | : 
If the Ray K I (Fig. 2. Plate Opticks) near the Axis of a 
Plano-Convex Lens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its 
convex Surface A H B, after a double Refraction it will 
meet the Axis in F; ſoas that HG will be to GC, 
GE to FH in the Ratio of the Refraction. . 
For the Ray K I, parallel to the Axis EG, by virtue 
of the firſt Refraction in I, will tend to the Point G, ſo 
as GH will be to G C in the Ratio of the Sine of the 
Angle of Inc lination to the Sine of the Refracted Angle: 
therefore by virtue of the ſecond Refraction in L, it will 
Uuuuu concur 


Word was formed from Remus, Who was kill'd by his 


the Rays of Light into a Point, in 
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toneur With the Axis in P; fo as GD will be to E P in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the re fracted Angle, to the Sine 
vf the Angle of Inclination: (See Refraction) So that the 


semidiameter and Thickneſs of the Plano-Convex Lens, 
with the Ratio of Refraction being given, hence ariſes a 


Method of determining the Focus of parallel Rays ſtri- 
| king on the Convex Surface. For 1 


Cor. Hence, if the Lens be Glaſe, FD 2 CH- HD. 
go that if two thirds of the Thiekneſs of the Lens be incon- 
ſiderable (as in Practice it uſually happens) parallel Rays 
meet with the Axis at the Diſtance of the Diameter from 
the Zens, even when they ſtrike on the Convex Surface. 

80 that as to the Place of the Focus, tis the ſame thing 

whether the plane Surface, or the convex one, be turned 
to a Luminary of parallel Rays; tho' it appears both 
from Experience. and trigonometrical Calculation, 'that 
there are more Rays united in a leſs Space, if the convex 
Surface, than if the plane one be turn'd towards the Sun. 
If the Lens were full of Water EDS 3 C H— 4 HD. 


Wherefore if 3 H D be inconſiderable F D; CH, or if 


2 HD be inconſiderable FH 3 CH. Parallel and near 
Rays, therefore are united at the Diſtance of half the Di- 
ameter, if the Re fraction be in Water, even when the Con- 
vex Surface is oppoſed to the luminous Body. Hence, 


alſo, ariſes a Method of determining the Focus of paral- 


lel Rays ſtriking on a Lens Convex on both Sides, the 
two Semidiameters, and the Thickneſs of the Lens, being 
Niven. . 5 SE: — | — Jo 2 
Os theſe Principles is founded the Structure of refrac- 
ting — — the Sun's Light and Heat being 
exceedingly augmented in the Focus of a Lens, whether 
Convex or Plano-Convex : ſince the Rays falling pa- 
rallel to the Axis of the Lens; are reduced into a much 
narrower Compaſs; ſo that tis no wonder they burn 
ſome Bodies, melt others, and produce other extraor- 
dinary Phænomena. See Burning- Glaſs. ob 

If a luminous Body be placed in the Focus behind a 
Lens, whether Plano-Convex, or Convex on both Sides; 
or whether equally or unequally, the Rays after Refrac- 
tion become parallel. 70 

Hence by means of a Convex- Lens, or a little Glaſs 
Bubble full of Water, a very intenſe Light may be pro- 
jected to a vaſt Diſtance. See Mirror. 

And this furniſhes us with the Structure of a Lamp or 
Lanthorn, to project an intenſe Light to any immenſe Di- 
ſtance: Fora Lens convex on both Sides, being placed op- 

fite to a Concave Mirror; if in the common Focus 
of both be placed a lighted Candle, or Wick, the Rays 
reflected back from the Mirror to the Lens, will be paral- 
lel to each other; and after Refraction will converge, 
till they arrive at the Diſtance of the Semi-diameter, after 
which they will again diverge. But the Candle being 
likewiſe in the Focus of the Lens, the Rays it throws on 
the Lens will be parallel: and therefore a very intenſe 
Light meeting with another equally intenſe, at the Di- 
Nance of the Diameter from the Lens, the Light will be 
ſurprizing : and tho? it afterwards decreaſe, yet the pa- 
rallet and diverging Rays going a long way together, it 
will be very great at a very great Diſtance. 3 
of this kind are of confiderable Service in the Night- time 


to diſcover remote Objects, and are uſed with Succeſs by 


Fowlers and Fiſhermen, to gather their Prey together, in 


order to take them. 
If it be required to have the Light at the ſame time 


tranſmitted to ſeveral Places, as through ſeveral Streets, 


Sc. the Number of Lens's and Mirrors are to be encreaſed. 


See Lamp. 
If the luminous Body placed in the Focus, be of a large 


Extent, the Rays flowing from Points ſenſibly diſtant 
from each othar, can't be parallel, but will conſtitute 
ſeveral Trains or Pencils of Rays parallel to each other. 


The Images of Objects oppoſed in any manner to a- 
the Eye and the Middle of the Unes 3 and the Space in 


Convex-Lens, are exhibited, invertedly, in its Focus. 

Hence if a — — be applied to a Convex- Lens (eſpeci- 
ally in a dark Room) at the diſtance of its Focus, the 
Images of Objects ſhining upon it, will be repreſented 
diſtinctly, and in their natural Colours thereon : Nor is the 
Focus of the Sun's Rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the 
Image of the Sun. Hence in Solar Eclipſes, the Sun's 
Image, eclipſed as it is, may be burnt by a large Lens on 
a Board, Cc. a very entertaining Phænomenon! 

Hence alſo, if a Condex-Lens of any kind, be expoſed 
both to nearer and remoter Objects, and a Paper at the 


ſame time be applied, ſo as to receive the Images of 


Objects diſtinctly, the Diſtance of the Focus from the 
Lens, and thence the Diameter of the Convexity, may be 
determined. | 
If a Concave-Mirror be ſo placed, as that an inverted 
Image formed by Refraction thro' a Lens, be found be- 
tween the Centre and the Focus, or even beyond the Cen- 
tre; it will again be inverted by Reflexion, and ſo appear 


erekt in the firſt Caſe beyond the Centre, and in the lat - 


ciples is built the Camera Olſcura ; which ſee. 


# N * . 


ter beten the Centre and the Focus. On the ſe Prin. 


The Diameter of the Image of an Object delineated 
beyond a Condex - Lens, is to the Object it Kit in a Ratio 
of the Diſtance of the I to that of the Object. 
Sinee then the Image of a remoter Object, is leſs di. 
ſtant from the Lens, than that of the nearer, the Image of 
the more remote, will be leſs than that of the nearer. 
And becauſe the Diſtance of the Image from the Lex: i; 
reater, if the Lens be a Segment of a greater Sphere, 
than of a leſs; hence the Image will be greater in the 
former Caſe than in the latter. The Image therefore 
will be of ſuch a Magnitude, as it would be of, were the 
Object to ſhine into a dark Room thro? a little Hole upon 
a Wall, at the ſame Diſtance from the Hole, at which 
the Focus is from the Len, When an Object is leſs 
diſtant from a Lens than the Focus of parallel Rays, the 
Diſtance of the Image is greater than that of the Object, 
otherwiſe the Diſtance of the Image is leſs than that of 
the Object; in the former Caſe, therefore, the Image is 
greater than the Object, in the latter, leſs... 

If the Images be made greater than the Objects, they 
will not appear diſtinctly; becauſe in that Caſe there are 
ſewer Rays which meet after Refraction in the ſame 
Point; whence it ha pens that Rays proceeding from dif- 
ferent Points of an Object, terminate in the ſame Point of 
an Image, which is the cauſe of Confuſion. Hence it a 
pears that the ſame Aperture of a Lens mayn't be 4 
mitted in every Caſe, if we would kee the Rays 
which produce Confuſion. However, tho' the Image is then 
moſt diſtinct, when no Rays are admitted but thoſe near 
the Axis, yet for want of Rays the _—_ is apt to be dim. 

If the Eye be placed in the Focus of a Convex-Lens, an 
Object view'd thro? it, appears erect and enlarg'd, in 4 
Ratio of the Diſtance of the Object from the Eye, to that 
of the Eye from the Lens, if it be near; but infinitely, if 
remote. See Microſcope 3 ſee alſo Priſm. 

For Concave-Lens's, their Laws are as follow. 

If parallel Rays ſtrike on a plano-Concave-Lens K L, 
and FC be to F Bin the Ratio of the RefraQion, the 
Rays will diverge from the Axis, and the Point of Diver- 
gency, or Diſperſion, call'd the virtual Focus, will be 
F. (Fig. 3. Plate Opticks) 3 

For the Ray H 1, prone to the Axis, is perpendicu- 
lar to KL, and will therefore. paſs unrefracted to E. 
Wherefore FC being to F B in the Ratio of Refraction, 
F will be the virtual Focus. See Refraction. 

If then the Leus be Glaſs, F B=2 BC; i. e. the virtual 
Focus F will be diſtant from the Lens K L by the Space 
of the Diameter 2 B C. . | 

If the Refraction be in Water F B= 3 CB; i. e. the 
virtual Focus F will be diſtant from the Zens K L a Dia- 
meter and an half 3 B C. | 

If the Ray AE, parallel to the Axis FP, ſtrike on a 
Lens Concave on both ſides; and both FC be to FB, 
and IP to P H in the Ratio of Refraction: and FP: 
P H:: FB: BG; G will be the Point of Diſperſion, or 
the virtual Focus. (Lig. 4. Plate Opticſts) 

If therefore the Refraction be in a Glaſs Lens, the 
Sums of the Semi-diameters CB and HI, will be to the 
Diameter of the Concavity of either 2 HI, as the Semi- 


diameter of the other C B, to the Diſtance of the virtual 


Focus from the Lens B G. | 

Hence the Sun's Rays ſtrik ing on a Concave Lens, their 
Light after Refraction will be conſiderably weakened ; 
ſo that the Effect of Concave-Lens's is oppolite to that of 
CONVEX ones. 

Laſtly,* An Object view'd thro' a Concave Lens, appears 
erect, and diminiſhed in a Ratio compounded of the 
Ratio's of the Space in the Axis, between the Point of In- 
cidence, and the Point to which an oblique Ray would 
paſs without Refraction, to the Space in the Axis between 


the ſame Axis between the Eye and the Point of Incidence, 
to the Space between the Middle of the Object and the 
Point, the oblique Ray would paſs to without Refraction. 
Tho' the Properties of Lens have been here conſidered 
Principally with regard to Rays falling near the Axis, 
and parallel thereto; yet the Reaſoning will be cafily 
transferr'd to Rays remoter from the Axis, and falling in 
any Direction. Thus we may fay univerſally, that in 4 
Convex Lens, all parallel Rays become converging, an 
concur in a Focus; that diverging Rays either become 
leſs diverging, or run parallel, or converge 3 and that con- 
verging Rays converge the more: All which Alterations are 
more lenüble in oblique Rays, than in perpendicular ones, 
by reaſon the Angles of Incidence in that Caſe are greater: 
In Concave Lens's all parallel Rays become diverging» 
diverging Rays diverge more; converging Rays either 
converge leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging * 
all which things hold of oblique as well as direct Rays, 
but more ſenſibly in the firſt, A 


| . | ; 44.3 


A Leys, one of whoſe Surfaces is Convex, and the other 
Concave, is called a Meniſexs3 the Properties of which 
ſce under Meniſcus. See alſo tbe Theory of 'Lens's demon- 
ſtrated under Refraſtion, and the * thereof un- 
der Microſcope, Teleſcope, Burning-Glaſs, Focus, c. 

Some confine Lens within the Diameter of five or fix 
Lines, and:will have ſuch-as exceed that Diameter, call'd 
Lenticular Glaſſes. ' Lens's are diſtinguiſh'd with regard 
to their Preparation into ground and blown: blown Lens's 
are little Globules of Glaſs melted in the Flame of a 
Lamp or Taper : (ſee Microſcope) but the Figure of theſe 
is ſeldom exact; beſides that the Smoke of the Lamp 
cleaves to the Surface in 3 : on both which accounts 
they come ſhort of the Clearneſs of thoſe that are ground, 
or turned and poliſh'd in the Lathe, in little Copper Ba- 


ſons or Diſhes. The Secret is now found of making theſe 


exquiſitely ſmall, fo as ſome of em don't exceed in Dia- 
meter the ſixth part of a Line, which are found to mag- 
nify Objects ſeveral Millions of times. 2 We 
' The Manner of grinding Lens's : A little Piece of Copper 


is cemented to the End of the Arbor of a Lathe, and turned, 


till it form a Diſh or Baſon of the Diameter of the Lens 
required. Then a Piece of clear Glaſs is cemented on 
one of its flat Sides to the end of a little Mandrel with 
black Spaniſh Wax, and thus ground, on the Side not ce- 
mented, on a Grindſtone, with Water, till it have nearly 
acquired a Convex Figure. "Tis finiſhed in the Lathe, by 
turning it in the Baſon, with fine wet Sand, or Free-ſtone. 
(See Baſon.) The Free-ſtone muſt be often repeated freſh, 
till the Lens appear very round; when it is come to that 
Point, they ceaſe to take any freſh Stone, but continue to 
turn it in the Baſon, till the Remains of the Sand be be- 
come fo fine as to have poliſhed it. This, they perceive, 
when, upon wiping it, the Image of the Window of the 
Place is ſeen painted on its Surface; if it don't, tis wet- 
ted in Water. without any Sand, and turned till it have 
got a Poliſh. The Baſon is then covered, within. ſide, 
with two or three Folds of Linnen, and the Poliſh finiſhed 
with Putty, or Tripoly of Venice ſteeped in Water. "Tis 
known to be perfectly poliſhed, when, viewing it with a 
Magnifier, there appear no Traces of the Sand, The 
Cement is then broke off, and the Side poliſhed; cemen- 
ted); to work and grind the other as before, till the Edges 
of the Lens be become ſharp, and it be perfectly poliſhed 
on either fide. When finiſhed, tis waſhed in Spirit of 
Wine, to take off all Remains of the Wax. See Microſcope. 

LENT, Quadrageſima, or Quarantine, a Time of Mor- 
tification, conſiſting of the Space of forty Days, wherein 
thoſe eſpecially of the Romiſh Church are enjoined to faſt, in 
Commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous Faſting ſo long 
in the Deſart, and by way of Preparation for the Feaſt of 
Eaſter, In the antient Latin Church, Leut only conſiſted 
of 36 Days. In the IXth. Century, to come ſomewhat 
nearer the Miracle, ſome took. upory them to add four 
Days more, which, in time, became a general Practice; 
tho the Church of Milan is ſaid ſtill to take up with the 
antient 36. 

According to St. Jerom, St. Leo, St. Auguſtine, and o- 
thers, Lent muſt have been inſtituted by the Apoſtles. 
Their way of Reaſoning is thus : Whatever is generally 
received throughout the whole Church, and whoſe In- 

itution we don't find in any Council, muſt be eſteemed 
to have been eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles. Now ſuch, 
they ſay, is the Faſt of Lent. Its Inſtitution is not ſpoke 
of in any Council, but many of the antient Councils, par- 
ticularly that of Nice, that of Laodicea, &c. and ſome of 
the Fathers, particularly Tertullian, ſpeak of it as a thing of 
ſome ſtanding. The Reformed generally hold Leut to be 
* Juperſlitious Inſtitution, ſet on foot by ſome vain En- 
chuſiaſts, who durſt undertake to ape the Miracles of Je- 
us Chriſt, as in effect it appears to have been from a Paſ- 
age of Ireneus, quoted by Euſebius. Some will have it to 
have been firſt introduced by Po Tele/pborus, in the IId 

entury 3 others, who own that there was a kind of Abſti- 
nence obſerved in the antient Church before Eaſter, yet 
contend that it was voluntary, and was never enjoined by 
any Law till the IId Century. 5 50 
: ere was ſome Difference between the Practice of 
Mme Greef and the Latin Church as to the Buſineſs of Lent 3 
the Greeks beginning it a Week ſooner, but at the ſame 
= allowing more Days of Intermiſſion than the Latins: 
thoſe who held it ſeven Weeks, did not faſt on Saturdays, 
as thoſe who obſerved it but fix did. 
s antient Latin Monks had three Lents 3 the Grand 
2 before Eaſter 3 another before Chriſtmas, call'd, The 
ay of K. Martin; and a third after Whiſunday, call'd 


Das of St. Joby Baptiſt : each of which conſiſted of forty 


As The Greeks, beſides that before Eaſter, obſerved 
Chee Others ; that of the Apoſtles, of the Aſſumption, of 
Kt nw, and of the Transfiguration 3 but they reduced 

d 4 them to the ſpace of ſeven Days. The Jacobites 
added a fifth, which they call The Repentance of Nine- 


mm 
I kk 


veh ; and the Maronites a fixth, call'd'The Exaltatio'a) be 


Holy Croſs. By the 8th Canon of the Council, tis lng. | 


That it any Perſons, without evident Neceſſity, eat Fleſ, 

in Lent, they ſhall be deprived the Uſe of it all the re 
of the Lea. . . 
The forty Days in Lent, ſay ſome, are obſerved in re- 


membrance of the forty Days wherein the World was 


drowned ; others of the forty Years wherein th * 
wandered in the Deſart; of the forty Days allowed Nine- 
deb for Repentance ; the forty Stripes by which Malefac- 
tors were to be corrected ; the forty Days faſted by Mo- 
ſes at the receiving of the Law 3 tlie forty Days faſted by 
Elias; or the forty Days faſted by our Saviour. | 

- *LENTIGO, a freckly or ſcurvy Eruption 1 1 the 
Skin, ſuch eſpecially as is common to Women in the time 
of Child-bearing. Authors diſtinguiſh this Eruption into 
ſeveral kinds. F 
: -LENTIL, the Name of a Weight among the old Ro- 
mans. It was the hundred and eighth Part of a Drachm. 
A Lentil and an half made « Grain. The Word is 4 Di- 
minutive of Lens, in . 
LENTISCVUs, the Wood of a Tree of the ſame Na 
of ſome Uſe in Phyſic ; it is aſtringent and fortifying, and 
much uſed for Tooth-Picks. It contains a kind A Bum, 
or rather re ſinous Pitch, much like Maſtic, or perhaps 
the Maſtic itſelf or Incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly commend- 
ed by Strabo. The Lemiſcus has nearly the ſem Proper- 
ties with the Saunders, but has more of the Turpentine in 
it, and ſometimes paſſes by Urine. | 

LEO, Lion, the fifth of the twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diack. This the Aſtrologers account a hot dry Sign, and 
the Houſe of the Sun. The Antients gave it 27 Stars, 
beſides 8 ns Kepler gives it 40, and Bayer 433 
two whereof are of the firſt Magnitude, two of the ſe- 
cond, five of the third, &c. See Sar, 2 9 
Cor Leonis, the Lion's Heart, one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble Stars in the Heavens. See Star | 


* 


LEONTICA, the Name of a Feaſt or Sacrifice cele- | 


brated among the Antients, in honour of the Sun. They 
were called Leoxtica, and the Prieſts who officiated at 
them Leoni, in regard they repreſented the Sun under 


the Figure of a Lion radiant, bearing a Tiara, and griping 
l 


in his two fore Paws the Horns of a Bull, who ſtrugg 

in vain to diſengage himſelf. The Critics are extremely 
divided about this Feaſt, ſome will have it to be anniver- 
ſary, and make its Return not in a Solar, but a Lunar 
Year ; but others hold its Return to be more frequent, 
and give Inſtances where the Period was not above 220 
Days. The Ceremony was ſometimes alſo call'd Mithria- 
ce, Mithra being the Name of the Sun among the antient 
Perſians. There was always 2 Man ſacrificed at theſe 
Feaſts till the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by a 
Law. Commodus introduced the Cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe 
time it was again exploded. | 

at every Hemiſtic, the middle always chiming to the 
end; of which kind we find ſeveral antient Hymns, Epi- 
grams, Prophecies, S. For inſtance, Muretus ſpeaking 
of the Poetry of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſo, ſays, 


Brixia, veſtratis merdoſa Volumina Vatis, 
Non ſunt noſtrates tergere digna Nates. 


The following one is from the School of Salerna; 


Ut Vites Pœnam de potibus incipe Cœnam. 
The Origin of theWord is ſomewhat obſcure, Paſquier de- 


rives it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled in this 
way, and dedicated ſeveral Pieces to Pope Alexander III. 
Others derive. it from Pope Leo, and others from the 
Name of Lion, as being the loftieſt of all Verſes. M. Fau- 
cbet makes the Leonine Rhyme the ſame with what the 
French call The Rich, and we The Double Rhyme 3 i. e. 
where two Syllables have the ſame Orthography, Accen- 
tuation, and Pronunciation with two others. 

LE ROY LE VEUT. By theſe Words the Royal Aſ- 
ſent is ſignified by the Clerk of the Parliament to pub- 
lic Bills ; to private Bills this Aſſent is expreſſed by. ſoit 
fait comme il eſt Deſire, ; 

LE ROY S'ADVISERA. By theſe Words to a Bill, 

reſented to the King by his Parliament, are. underſtood 
is abſolute Denial X that Bill in a more civil way; and 
the Bill thereby becomes wholly null and void. 

LEPIDOIDES, in Anatomy, the Name of the ſcaly 
Suture of the Cranium, from the Greek Ae, Scale, and 
ed\&-, Form, Figure, 

LEPRA, Leproſy, a foul contagious Diſeaſe, ſeated in 
the Cuticle or Surface of the Skin, ariſing, as moſt other 
cutaneous Diſeaſes do, from thin ſalt Humours, thrown 
off from the Blood, and arreſted by the Denfity and 
Cloſeneſs of the Cuticula. This Diſtemper has been 


much more frequent in former Times than at preſent, and 


much more in the hot Countries of the Eaſt, particularly 
among the Jews, than among us; for the Salts which, 


by 


LEONTINE, in Poetry, a kind of Verſes which rhyme 
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the Pores of the Skin, along with the recrementitious Se- 
rum, their proper Vehicle, are, in hot Countries, con- 
veyed in greater plenty to the Surface of the Body, than 
in theſe Northern 55 they ordinarily are; ſtick- 
ing in their Paſſage. in the thin dry; Membrane of the 
Coticle, the aqueous Parts, which are their Vehicle, lip 
away from them by. inſeofible Evaporation, and leaye 
them there to corrode and fret it, till at length, thro' 
the Quantity ſo gathered, the Membrane becomes dry, 
brittle, and white, which is the Cauſe, of that Diſqua- 


o 


mation, or 1 away in white Scales: that Whiteneſs 


as well as the Brittleneſs proceeding merely from the 
Quantity of theſe Salts, which are themſelyes white; 
and when the Moiſture. is drawn from them, being acu- 
leated, and having inſinuated themſelves into the Pores 
of the Cuticle, diſſolve the Continuity of it by their 
Points and Edges, which, ſo dead and broken, is apt, on 
the leaſt Friction, to fall off as above- mentioned. This 
is what they call the Tepra Græcorum, from its Fre- 
quency among that People. | | 


Lepra Arabum was another Species of the Diſtemper, pe 


which tho' different in Appearance, as carrying a dry 
ſcabby Cruſt, yet ſeems only a different Degree of the 
ſame Diſcaſe, Foras in the former Caſe the Salts, being 
left deſtitute of their Humidity, are not ſo active, 

therefore affect only the Cuticle; in the latter Caſe theſe 


| Salts, with their Vehicle, crowding faſter than they can 


be evaporated thro? the Pores of the Skin (being ſtill i 
ore, and ſo more cauſtic) cotrode deeper, and eat not 
only the Cuticle, but the excretory Veſſels, and Sur- 
face of the Skin itſelf, which thereby ſpews out a Liquor 
ſomewhat thicker than uſual 3 which, when the thinneſt 
and moſt aqueous Parts are evaporated, are condenſed in- 
to that Cruit or Scab, which is the diſtinguiſhing Charac- 
ter of this Diſeaſe.  _ e * 
Galen defines the Lepra to be an Effuſion of thick diſ- 
orderly Blood, that corrupts the whole ,Habitude of the 
Body. Avicennacalls it An Univerſal Cancer. 'The Greeks 
ive it the Name of $angar0:a0s, in regard the Patient has 
is Skin rough, wrinkled, and unequal, like that of an 


Elephant. The Lepra begins within-fide, a long time 


before it appears without-fide. It was frequent in Exrope 
in the Xth and XIth Centuries, but ſeems at preſent 
quite extinct, unleſs we allow the Venereal Diſeaſe to 
be the ſame with the Lepra; as it was the Opinion, a- 
mong many others, of the Great Pitcairn, and as has been 
lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becker, in a 
Treatiſe expreſly on the Subject in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations, The Symptoms of the antient Lepra, as laid 
down by Galen, Areteus, Pontanus, Ængineta, Cardan, Va- 
randa, Gordon, Paræus, and others, are as follow: The 
Patient's Voice is hoarſe, and comes rather thro' the Noſe 
than the Mouth; the Blood full of little white ſhining 
Bodies, like Grains of Millet, that upon filtration ſe- 


parate themſelves from it; the Serum is ſcabious, and 


deftitute of its natural Humidity, inſomuch that Salt ap- 
plied to it does not diflolve ; it is ſo dry, that Vinegar 

ured on it boils; and is ſo ſtrongly bound together 

y little imperceptible Threads, that calcined Lead 
thrown into it ſwims. The Face reſembles a Coal half 
extinct, unctuous, ſhining, and bloated, with frequent 
hard Knobs, green at bottom, and white at top. The 
Hair is ſhort, tiff, and brinded, and not to be torn off 
without bringing away ſome of the rotten Fleſh to which 
it adheres 3 if it grows again, either on the Head or Chin, 


*tis always white. Athwart the Forehead run large 


Wrinkles, or Furrows, from one Temple to the other; 
the Eyes red and inflamed, and ſhine like thoſe of a Cat; 
the Ears ſwollen and red, eaten with Ulcers towards the 
bottom, and incompaſſed with little Glands 3 the Noſe 
ſunk, becauſe of the rotting of the Cartilage 3 the 
Tongue dry and black, ſwollen, ulcerated, divided with 
Furrows, and ſpotted with Grains of white 5 the Skin 
covered with Ulcers, that die and revive on each other, 
or with white Spots or Scales like a Fiſh ; it is rough and 
inſenfible, and when cut, inſtead of Blood, yields a ſa- 
nious Liquor. It arrives in time to ſuch a Degree of 
Inſenſibility, that the Wriſt, Feet, or even the large 
Tendon may be pierced with a Needle, without the Pa- 
rient's feeling any Pain. At laſt the Noſe, Fingers, Toes, 
and even Privy Members fall off entire, and by a Death 
peculiar to each of them anticipate that of the Patient. 
Tis added, that the Body is ſo hot, that a freſh Apple, 
held on the Hand an Hour, will be dried and 6: $20 
as if expoſed to the Sun for a Week. 

Matthew Paris ſays, that in Chriſtendom there were fifteen 
"Thouſand Hoſpitals for Lepers; but the Diſeaſe having 
been diſcontinued for two Hundred Years, the Re- 
venues of thoſe Hoſpitals were abuſed, and Perſons 


feigned themſelves leprous, to be entitled to the Provi- 
| fion5 which occaſioned their Regulation in ſome Coun- 


by the Appointment of Nature, are to. be eliminated thro! 


tries, and their entite Suppreſſion in others: In Funes 
they were united to the Order ef the Religious of ny 
zarus and Mount Carmel in 1664, and the Adminiftration 


of them given to the Knights of that Order; in Enxgland 


they have been converted to other Purpoſes. | 
_ Formerly the Cauſes of Lepers were committed to the 
Ecclefiaſtical Tribunals, and it was -prohibiret:ro Proſe. 
cute a Leper before a Lay-Judge, in regard they were un. 
der the Protection of the Church, which ſeparated them 
{rom the reſt of the People by a Ceremony ſtill to be ſeen 
in the Rituals. eee eee eee 2 
The Lepra appeared differently in different Nations, ac. 
cording to the Climate and the Manner of Living ; whence 
it was diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, as the LepraAvabun, 
Lepra Grecorum, &c. As to the Cure, that which proved 
effectual in thoſe. Sathern' Countries, fails among us, 
where the ſtrongeſt, Medicaments, and the moſt power 
ful Mercurials are neceſſary. Bathing is judged to be of 


good Uſe in the Lepra. Dogs and Hares are ſaid to be 


ub ject to this Diſeaſe. Among the Indians a white Man 
is deſpiſed, this paſſing with them for the Mark of a Ze. 
er. The word a is derived from the Greek Ae, Scale, 
in regard this Diſeaſe forms a kind of Scales on the Skin. 
_ LEPUS, the Hare, is a Sutbern Conitellation. See 
Star and Conſtellation. 1. bro”, na, |! 
LESSOR and LESSEE, are Terms of the Common 
Law. The Leſſor is he that leaſeth out Lands or Tene- 
ments to another for Term of Life, for Years, or at Will; 
105 the Perſon to whom ſuch a Leaſe is made, is called the 
ee. en ben 
LETHARGY, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe conſiſting in a 
profound Drowfineſs or Sleepineſs, wherein the Patient can 
ſcarce be awaked ; or, if awaked, remains ſtupid, with- 
out Senſe or Memory, and preſently ſinks again into his 
former Sleep. The Letbargy is uſually accompanied with 


a Fever and Delirium. The Letbargy, Boerbaave makes a 


entle Apoplexy, ariſing from the ſame Cauſes, and to be 
nown and cured in the ſame manner. Some Authors 
diſtinguiſh the Letbargy from the Carus, in that this lat- 
ter is without a Fever, or at moſt is preceded with a vio- 
lent one, whereas the Letbargy is attended with a flow one. 
Celſus ranks the Lethargy in the Number of acute Diſea- 
ſes, the Patient uſually dying on the th Day. A TLeibar- 
g frequently ſucceeds a Frenzy. The Word comes from 
the Greek xd, Oblivion, and &,, Numbneſs, Lagineſs. 
. LETHE, or. LATHE, a Meaſure or Portion of Lands, 
making one of the antient Divifions in England. King 
Elfred divided England into Counties, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, thoſe Countries he divided into Hundreds or Ti- 
things. The Hundred was a Divifion, wherein were an 
hundred Officers to ſecure the Peace; the Lethe or Lathe 
comprehended three or four of theſe Hundreds. Leibe 
was alſo the Juriſdiction of a Vicount, or a kind of Aſſize, 
held once a Year in each Village about Michaelmas. Whe- 
ther this was inftituted by E/fred, or no, is a Queſtion. 
LETTER, a Sign or Character either in Print or in 
Writing, by which any People have agreed to expreſs the 
ſeveral Sounds, uſed in conveying their Thoughts to each 
other in Speech: Or a Letter may be defined, A ſimple 
uncompounded Sound of the Voice, that cannot be ſub- 


divided into any more ſimple, and generally marked 


with a particular Character. It muſt be owned however, 
ſtrictly hang, a Letter is not the Sound itſelf, but ra- 
ther the Sign of a Sound, for the yeguus]e of the Greeſs 
comes from writing, and the Titera of the Latins from 
lineando, or linendo, each ſignifying ſomething marked on 
Paper. Where a Sign or Character does not expreſs 4 
Sound entirely fimple, but one reſolvible into ſeveral, it 
is not ſo properly a Letter as an Abbreviation, containing 
in itſelf as many Letters as its Power does fimple Sounds. 
This is evident in the Latin &, x, and the Greek E, J., 
Sc. which are compoſed of et, cs, * 5, œ 5, 67, c. 

the contrary, a ſimple Sound, tho expreſſed by ſeveral 
Characters, is yet to be eſteemed one Letter, for th, pb, 
are fingle Letters, as much as 9, 0, and f. 

Letters make the firſt part or Elements of Grammar; 
an Aſſemblage of theſe make Syllables, of thoſe Words, 
and of theſe Sentences. The Alphabet of every Lan- 
guage conſiſts of a certain Number of theſe Letters, 
which ought each to have a different Sound, Figure, an 
Signification. As the Difference of articulate Sounds was 
to expreſs the different Ideas of the Mind, ſo one Le" 
was originally intended to ſignify only one Sound, and not, 
as at preſent, to expreſs ſometimes one Sound, and ſome: 
times another; which Practice has brought a great dea 
of Confuſion into the Languages, and render'd the learn. 
ing of the modern /Fongues infinitely more difficult than 
it would otherwiſe have been. This Conſideration, 95 
ther with the Poverty of all the known Alphabets, 7 
their want of ſome Letters to expreſs certain Sounds b). 
has occaſioned ſeveral Attempts towards an univer f a 
phabet, to contain an Enumeration of all * ry 


EG 
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| Letters as are uſed in any age. A thing 
5 Uſe; a Specimen of which is given 
us by Mr. Lodwick, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. 

There are few things on which there has been ſo much 
written as on the Original Hebrew Letters; fince Origen, 
Euſehins Ceſarienſis, St. Jerom, &c. have made it the Sub- 
ect of their Enquiry. If they don't always go back to 
the Beginning of the Worl > and the Origin of Letters, 
*:is at leaſt enquired what were the Characters made uſe 
ae by the other Hiſtorians and Prophets of the Old 
Teſtament, or even thoſe uſed by the Hebrews before the 
Babylonian Captivity. - With. regard to which, there are 
three principal Opinions: Some imagine the antient He- 
brew Letters the ſame with thoſe now in Uſe ; of this O- 
pinion are ſeveral Doctors of the Thalmud, Paſtellus, Bux- 

&c. The ſecond Opinion is of thoſe who believe 
the Samaritan Letters the more antient 5 which is now the 
more common Opinion, as without doubt it is the elder : 
Several Miſchnique and Gemaric Doctors, many of the Rab- 
bins and Fathers, Origen, Jerom, Euſebius, Beda, Gene- 
brard, Ramban, Bellarmine, Scaliger, Druſins, Capella, Bib- 
liander, Brerewood, Montanus, Walton, the two Voſſius s, Ho- 
chart and Bernard are of this Opinion. The third is, that 
from the beginning there were two Characters, the one 
ſacred, the other profane; which is the Opinion of Aza- 
rias, A. de Bartenora, Paſtel, Buxtorf, Conringius, &c. But 
this Diſtinction of two kinds of Characters ſeems a mere 
Chimera. See P. Souciet on the Samaritan Medals, where 
he proves that the Letters in the Inſcriptions of thoſe Me- 
dals are the genuine original Hebrew Characters. 

As to the firſt Leiters, what they were, who firſt in- 
vented them, and among what People they were firſt in 
uſe, there is ſtill room to doubt; however, ſetting aſide 
Conjectures and Prejudice, the Buſineſs of Antiquity 
ſeems to lie between the Egyptians and (big. Philo at- 
tributes the firſt Invention of Letters to Abraham 3 Joſepbus, 
S. Irenæus, and others, to Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam ; Eu- 
polemes, Euſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Corn. Agrippa, &c. 
to Moſes 3 Pomponius Mela, Herodian, Rufus, Feſtus, Pliny, 
Lucan, &c. to the Phenicians 3 8. Cyprian to Saturn; Taci- 
tus to the Egyptians, and ſome to the Ethiopians, 

The Egyptian Mummies and Obelisks prove a great 
Antiquity on the Side of the Hieroglyphics 3 but if the 
Chineſe Chronology may be credited, t 


vaſtly more antient than thoſe of the Eg The 


tans, 


Chineſe make Fobi, the firſt of their Kings, the Inventor 


of their Letters, and compute him to have lived 2950 
Years before Chriſt. During all which time they pre- 
tend to have certain and written Accounts in their Books. 
If this holds true, their Character muſt be older than Mo- 
ſes by 1400 Years, and even before Menes the firſt King of 
Egypt by 500 Tears: So that the Chineſe Letters appear to 
be the moſt antient of that kind, and the Book Zekim, 
ſaid to be written by Fobi, the moſt antient Book. 

But as China is ſo remote, and had ſo little Communi- 
cation with theſe Parts of the World, we may reaſonably 
make another Enquiry into the Original of Letters in the 


Exyprtians ſeem to have the beſt Title. Tis more than 
Probable from the Obelisks, c. that their Hierogly- 
phics were the firſt manner of writing, and the Original 
Characters in theſe Parts, as being prior to Moſes, and 
made, at leaſt in great meaſure, while the Iſraelites were 
Slaves among them, and of conſequence not well quali- 
fied for Inventions ſo very curious and judicious. Whe- 
ther Cadmus and the Phenicians learnt Letters from the 
Egyptians, or from their nearer Neighbours of Judab and 
Samaria, is a queſtion; fince ſome of the Books of the 
Id Teſtament being written in Letters, is more likely 
to have given them the Hint than the Hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. But when or whereſoever the Phenicians learnt 
this Art, it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the Son of 
Senor, firſt brought Letters into Greece, whence, in the 
following Ages, they ſpread over the reſt of Europe. 
According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew Ler- 
ers, Abrabam the Syriac and Chaldee 3 the Phenicians that 
of Attica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and thence by 
the Pelaſgiaus into Italy; Nicoſtrata the Latin; Iſis the Egyp- 
nan; and Vilfila that of the Goths. | | 
_ Rudbecks, who in his Atlantica claims the Glory of all 
3 from all other Nations for the Swedes, maintains 
that the lonians had Letters before Cadmus; that at the 
time of the Siege of Troy, the Greeks had but 16 Letters, 
1 ereas the Phenicians had 22 : whence he concludes, that 
e not either Cadmus or the Phenicians who taught this 
: to the Greeks. But in regard the antient Northern Na- 
—.— jult 16 Letters, like the Greeks, he concludes the 
es muſt either have taught them to the People of the 
» Or have learnt em of them. But becauſe the 
orm and Make of the Runic Letters is more coarſe than 


that of the-.Greek Letters, he concludes that theſe laſt 


Moſes to tranſmit the Law to Poſterity, or thoſe 


ir Characters are 


hither Parts of 4ſia, Egypt, and Europe. Here indeed the 
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muſt be derived from the former; taking it as 4 Princt 
ple, that thoſe who derive any thing from another, poliſh 
and perfect it. He even aſſerts, that by the Golden Ap- 
pou which Hercules was obliged to ſteal, muſt be under- 

ood the Letters in uſe among the Hyperboreans. 

The Letters F, G, H, K, C, X, V, Z, were unknown to , 
the antient Romans, as is proved by Daſqueius in his Ortbogra- [ 
Phy, where he traces the Origin of the ſeveral Letters. | 

The Grammarians diftinguiſh Letters into Vowels and 4 
Conſonants 3 into Mutes, Dipthongs, Liquids, and Cha- | 
racteriſtics. The Hebrews divide their Letters into Gut- | 
tural, a, b, ch, gu, aleph, he, cheth, hain 3 Dental, &, ts, r, | 
zain, tſade, reſch; Labial, b, m, u, p, beth, mem, vau, | | 
phe; Lingual, or thoſe of the Tongue, d. t, I, u, daleth, FED 1 
tau, lamed, nun; and thoſe of the Palate, g, i, c, I, ghimel, | 
jod, caph, coph. | t 

The Art of afſembling Letters to form Words, and of | 
combining the one and the other into a number of different | 
Senſes, is a Secret unknown to the Chineſe. Inſtead of | 


the Letters of an Alphabet, they at firſt, like the 


E 
tians, uſed 14 44, oa ; they painted rather — i! 
wrote: ftriving by the Natural Images of Things drawn 1 
on Paper, to expreſs and communicate their Ideas to one I 
another. To write a Bird, they were obliged to paint its { 
Figure; and to ſignify a Foreſt, they drew a great num- | 
ber of Trees. A Circle ſerved for the Sun, and a Creſ- 
cent for the Moon. But this Manner of writing was not © 
only very incommodious, but alſo very imperfect. For . li 
beſides that they could but expreſs their Thoughts by 
halves, even that little that they could expreſs was but 
very imperfectly conceiv'd 5 Er. it was ſcarce poſſible 1 
not to be frequently deceived in it. Further, they were : [7 
under a neceſſity of writing large Volumes to ſay very = 
little Matters, in regard their Pictures took up a great 
deal of room. To remedy theſe Inconveniences, they 
changed by little and little their Manner of Writing, 
making it more n Ne. tho leſs natural. They even in- 
vented ſeveral Characters, to expreſs things that did not 
come within the reach of Painting to repreſent, as Voice, 
Smell, Thoughts, Paſſions, and a thouſand other Objects F 
that have no Body or Figure. From ſeveral fimple ZI 
Strokes, they afterwards framed others more compound, 
and in this manner multiplied their Letters and Characters 
to Infinity; contriving one or more for every Word. This 
Abundance of Letters ſeems the Source of that Ignorance 
which we find amopg the Chineſe. Their whole Lives be- 
ing ſpent in learning their Letters, they have no time to 
apply themſelves to the Study of 'Things, but think 
themſelves very learned when they are able to read. 
There are ſcarce any of 'em that know all their Letters : 
They think tis a great progreſs they have made, when 
after forty or fifty Years hard Study they are able to un- 
derſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand. But the Generality 
of their learned Men come far ſhort of this: Father le 
Compte is of opinion, that the greateſt Doctor among em 
never underſtood half of their Letters well; for the whole ö 
Number he reckons Eighty Thouſand. This is a prodi- 
gious Inconvenicnce to Forei of which the Miſſiona- 
ries into that Country make loud Complaints. Among 
the Chineſe Letters, there are ſome now almoſt wore out 
of uſe, and only preſerved out of Reſpect to Antiquity. 
There is a ſecond Claſs much leſs antient than the former, 
only uſed in public Inſcriptions. A third much more re- 
gular and beautiful, uſed in Printing, and even in ordinary ; 
Writing. However, as the Strokes are to be diſtinctly 
formed, they can't be wrote with any expedition, For 
this reaſon they have invented a fi kind, where the 
Strokes being cloſer, and leſs diſtant from each other, 
allow them to be writ with more caſe and readineſs. And 
this they call the running Letter. 

The Americans had no Letters before the Diſcovery of 
that Country by the Spaniards, The Acaanibas engrave 
their Memorable Events and Epocha's on Stones and Me- 
tals. Their Songs ſupply the reſt. In Pers and Chili, to 
keep an Account of their Goods and Chattels, and to pre- 
ſerve the Memory of their particular Affairs, the Indians 
have recourſe to certain Knots of Wool, which by the Va- 
riety of their Colours and Ties, ſerve inſtead of Charac- 
ters and Writing. The Knowledge of theſe Knots, which 
they call Quipos, is one of their great Sciences 3 but 
which is always kept as a Secret, and never revealed to 
the Children till the Fathers think themſelves at the end 
of their days. 

The Printers diſtinguiſh their Letters into Capital, Ma- 
juſcule, or Initial Lerrers, which ſerve for the Titles of 
Books, proper Names, &c. And Minuſcule or Small 
Letters, which are again divided according to their Size, 
into Pearl, Nonpareil, Pica, Great Canon, &c. See Type 
and Printing. They have alſo their Hiſtory or Figured 
Letters engraven on Wood or Metal,. which take place of 
the Illumined Letters of the antient Manufcripts. 
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Nutheral Letters, are thoſe uſed by the antient Romans 
inſtead of Cyphers, to expreſs their Numbers by. Theſe 
Numeral Leiters are ſeven in number, C, D, I, L, M,V,X 
which are all form'd in deſcribing a Circle, and drawing 
two Lines thro it, croſſing each other at right Angles in 
the Center. 

Dominical Letter, ſee Dominical. 

Nundinal Letter, ſee Nundinalia. | 
LETTERED, Letrados, Litterati, an Epithet given to 
ſuch Perſons among the Chineſe as are able to read and 
write their Language. Theſe alone are capable of being 
made Mandarins. | : : 

This is alſo the Name of a particular Se& either in 
Religion, Philoſophy, or Politicks, conſiſting principally 
of the Learned Men of that Country: among whom tis 
called Jukio, i. e. Learned. It had its Riſe in the Year 
of Chriſt x400 3 when the Emperor, to awaken the native 
Affection of the People for Knowledge, which had been 
quite baniſhed by the preceding Civil Wars among 'em, 


| and to ſtir up Emulation among the Mandarins, choſe out 


forty-two of the ableſt among their Doctors, to whom he 
gave a Commiſſion to compoſe a Body of Doctrine agree- 


able to that of the Antients, which was then become the 


Rule or Standard of the Learned, The Delegates applied 


| themſelves to the Buſineſs with a world of Attention; 


but they ſeem rather to have wreſted the Doctrine of the 
Antients, to make it conſiſt with rheirs, than to have built 


up theirs to the Model of the Antients. They ſpeak of 


the Deity as if it were no more than mere Nature; or 
the Natural Power or Virtue that produces, diſpoſes, and 

reſerves the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe. It is, ſay 
they, a pure, perfect Principle without Beginning or End; 
tis the Source of all Things, the Eſſence of every Be- 
ing; and that which determines it to be what it is. They 
make God the Soul of the World, ſay he is diffuſed 
throughout all Matter, and produces all the Changes that 


happen there. In ſhort, tis not eaſy to determine whe- 


ther they reſolve God into Nature, or lift up Nature into 
God; for they aſcribe to it many of thoſe things which we 
attribute to God. This Doctrine, in lieu of the Idolatry 


that prevailed before, introduced a refin'd kind of Atheiſm. 
The Work being compoſed by ſo many Perſons of Learn- 


ing and Parts, and __ by the Emperor himſelf, 
was received with infinite Applauſe by all the World. 
Many were pleaſed with it, in regard it ſeem'd to ſub- 
vert all Religion : others „ ee it, becauſe the little 
Religion that it left em could not give em much trouble. 
And thus was form'd the Sect of the Litterati; which 
conſiſts of the Maintainers and Adherents to this Doctrine. 
The Court, the Mandarins, and the Perſons of Fortune 
and Quality, Sc. are generally Retainers to it; but a 

reat part of the common People ſtill hold to their Wor- 
Rp of Idols. The Litterati freely tolerate the Mabome- 


tans, becauſe they adore, with them, the King of Hea- 


ven and Author of Nature; but they bear a perfect Aver- 
fion to all other Sects of Idolaters among em, and it was 
once reſolved to extirpate them. But the Diſorder this 
would have occaſion'd in the Empire, prevented it: they 
now content themſelves with condemning them in general 


as Hereſies; which they do ſolemnly every Year at Peſkin. 


LETTER OF CREDIT, among Merchants, a Letter 


which a Merchant or Banker gives a Perſon he truits in, 


to take up Money of his Correſpondents in remote places, 
in caſe of need. Letters of Credit, tho different from thoſe 
of Exchange, yet have the ſame Privileges, to compel the 
Payment of Sums received in conſequence of 'em. 
LETTER OF EXCHANGE, ſee Bill of Exchange; 
ſee alſo Exchange. a N 
LETTER OF LICENCE, in Trade, is an Inſtrument 
or Writing granted to a Man who has fail'd or broke, 
ſign'd and icz1'd by his Creditors 3 which Letter uſually 
ives a longer Time for Payment: ſo that the Debtor 
Label ſuch an Afſurance, can go about his Buſineſs with- 
out fearing an Arreſt. | | 
LETTERS OF ATTORNEY, are 2 autho- 
rizing an Attorney, that is, a Man appointed to do a legal 
Act in our ſtead. As a Letter of Attorney to give Seiſin 
of Lands, to receive Debts, to ſue a third Perſon, Ec. 
xLETTERS OF MART, are Letters under the Privy- 
Seal, granted to the King's Subjects; impowering them 
to take by Force of Arms, what was formerly taken from 
them contrary to the Law of Mart : and regards any Na- 
tion with whom Truce is broken. See Reprizal. 
LETTERS PATENTS, are Writings ſealed with the 
Great Seal of England, whereby a Man is authorized: to 
do, or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe of himſelf he could 
not. And they are ſo call'd by reaſon of their Form, 
becauſe they are open, with the Seal affixed, ready to be 


 ſhewn for the Confirmation of the Authority given by 


them. Common Perſons may grant Letters Patents; but 
they are rather call'd Patents t an Letters Patents, yet for 
difference thoſe granted by the King are call'd Letters Pa- 
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rents Royal, Letters Patents conclude with Teſte meipſy 
Charters with bits Teſtibus. | > 


LETTERS OF RESPITE, Letters iſſued out by à 


Prince in favour of honeſt unfortunate Debtors, againſt 


oo rigorous Creditors, whereby Payment is delay'd, for , 
ertain Term. The Uſe of theſe Letters is very antient: 


Caſſtodorus obſerves, they were in uſe in the Time of Theo. 


doric King of the Goths 3 others will have em introduced 
towards the End of the eleventh Century by Pope Ur 
ban II. in favour of thoſe who went on the Cruzados. 
They are till in uſe in France, and ſome other Couftries. 
and take their Name 4 reſpirando, becauſe they give 
the Debtor a breathing while. 

LEVANT, in Geography, ſignifies any Country ſituate 
to the Eaſt of us, or the Kaltern fide of any Continent or 
Country, or that on which the Sun riſes. In Matters of 
Commerce, c. the Word is generally reſtrain'd to the 
Mediterranean Sea, or the Country on the Eaſtern part of 
it: Hence our Trade thither is call'd the Levant Trade, 


and a Wind that blows from thence out of the Streights.. 


mouth, is call'd a Levant Wind. 

LEVANT AND COUCHANT, in Law, is when 
Cattel have been ſo long in another Man's Ground, that 
they have lain down, and have riſen-again to feed. 

LEVARI FACIAS, a Writ directed to the Sheriff for 
the LR a Sum of Money on his Land and 'Tene- 
ments who has forfeited a Recognizance. 

LEVATOR, an Epithet which the Anatomiſts give to 
ſeveral Muſcles, whoſe Uſe is to raiſe or lift up the Parts 
to, which they belong. There are Levators of the Eye- 
Lids, ſee Arollens Palpebr, of the Omoplate, fee Omo- 


Plate; of the Anus, ſee Auus; and of the Scapula, ſee 


Scapula, 

EUCOMA, in Phyſic, is a little white Spot on the 
Cornea of the Eye, call'd by the Latins, Albugo. It is 
occaſioned by an Humour gather'd in this Membrane, or 


by the Scar following a Wound, or by an Ulcer in this 


Part, as ſometimes happens in the Small-Pox. The 
Word is Greef, and is formed from aevxds, white. - 
LEUCOPHLEGMATTA, a kind of Dropfy, otherwiſe 
call'd Anaſarcha. It conſiſts in a Tumor or Bloating of 
the whole outer Surface of the Body, or ſome of its 
Parts; white and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the Touch, 


and preſerving the Impreſſion made by the Finger for 


ſome time. It may either be owing to ſome Diſorder of 
the Blood, which in this Diſeaſe is of a pale Colour, viſ- 
cid, and cold; or to an aqueous Humour extravaſated, 
and gathered together in the Muſcles and the Pores of 
the Skin. The Word is Greek, and comes from s, 
white, and e, Pituita, Phlegm. | 

LEVEL, a Mathematical Inifrument, ſerving to draw 


2 Line parallel to the Horizon, to lay off Floors, the Cour- 


ſes of onry, Oc. horizontally, to meaſure the diffe- 
rence of Aſcent or Deſcent between ſeveral Places, 
to convey Waters, drain Fens, Sc. The Word comes 
from the Latin Libella, the Croſs Beam that forms the 
Brachia of a Balance, which to be Juſt, muſt ſtand hori- 
zontally. There are ſeveral Inftruments of different Con- 


trivance and Maiter, that have been invented for the Per- 


fection of Levelling 3 all of which, for the Practice, may 
be reduced to theſe that follow. 

Water Level, which ſhews the horizontal Line by means 
of a Surface of Water, or other Liquid; founded on this 
Principle, that Water always naturally places itſelf level. 
The moſt fimple is made of a long wooden Trough or 
Canal, whoſe Sides are parallel to its Baſe ; ſo that being 
equally fill'd with Water, the Surface thereof ſhews the 


Line of Level: this is the Chorobates of the Antients, 


deſcribed by Vitruvius, Lib. 8. Chap. 6. This Level is alſo 
made with two Cups fitted to the two Ends of a Pipe, 3 
or 4 Foot long, about an Inch in Diameter; by means 
whereof the Water communicates from the one to the 


other Cup: and this Pipe being moveable on its Stand, 


by means of a Ball and Socket, when the two Cups be- 
come equally full of Water, their two Surfaces Wo, the 
Line of Lerel. This Inſtrument, inſtead of Cups,. may be 
made with two ſhort Cylinders of Glaſs 3 or 4 Inches 
long, faſten'd to each Extreme of the Pipe with Wax or 
Maſtic. Into the Pipe is fill'd ſome common or coloured 
Water, which ſhews itſelf through the Cylinders; by 
means whereof, the Line of Level is determined ; the 
Height of the Water, with reſpect to the Center of 
the Earth, being always the ſame in both Cylinders. 
This Level, tho? very fimple, is yet very commodious 
for levelling of ſmall Diſtances. 8 
Air Level, that which ſhews the Line of Level, by 
means of a Bubble of Air incloſed with ſome Liquor in 4 
Glaſs Tube of an indeterminate Length and Thickneſs, 
whoſe two Ends are ſealed hermetically; that is, are 


cloſed with the Glaſs itſelf, by heating it with the Flame 


of a Lamp, till it become ſoft and tractable. When the 
Bubble of Air fixes itſelf at a certain Mark made exactly 
| 10 


\ 


Middle of the Tube, the Plan or Ruler wherein it 
4 is level, When it is not level, the Bubble will 
End. This Glaſs Tube reger 7 = 2 

Braſs, having an Aperture in the Middle, wherſce 
2 8 of Air — be el. The e where- 
with the Tube is fill'd, is ordinarily either Oil of Tartar, 
or Aqua ſecundaz thoſe not being liable to freezing as com- 
mon Water, nor to Rare faction and Condenſation as Spi- 
rit of Wine. The Invention of this Inſtrument is aſcribed 


to Mr, Tbevenot. 


in the 
is fixe 
riſe to one 


Air Level with Sights, is an Improvement on that laſt 


ſcribed, which by the Addition of more A atus, be- 
. more e and exact: It conkilts of an Air 
Level 1, (Plat. Surveying, Fig. 4.) about eight Inches long, and 
ſeven or cight Inches in Diameter, ſet in a Braſs Tube 2, 
with an Aperture in the Middle. The 'Tubes are carried in 
a ſtrong ftreight Ruler, a Foot long, at whoſe Ends are 
fixed two Sights exactly perpendicular to the Tubes, and 
of an equal Height, having a ſquare Hole, form d by two 
Fillets of Braſs, croſſing each other at right Angles, in 
| the Middle whereof is drilled a very little Hole; through 
which little Hole, a Point on a Level with the Inſtru- 
ment is deſcried. The Braſs Tube is faſtened on the 
Ruler by means of two Screws, one whereof, mark'd 4, 
ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the Tube at pleaſure, for bring- 
ing it towards a Level. The Top of the Ball and Socket is 
riveted to a little Rule that ſprings, one End whereof is 
faſten'd with Screws to the great Ruler, and the other 
End has a Screw 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the In- 
ſtrument when nearly level. This Inſtrument is yet leſs 
commodious than the following one, becauſe tho' the 
Holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet they will ſtill take in too 
great a Space to determine the Point of Level preciſely. 

Air Level with Teleſcope Sights. This Level (Plate Survey- 
ing, Fix- J.) is like the laſt Plate Fig. with this Difference, that 
inſtead of plain Sights, it carries a Teleſcope to determine 
exactly a Point of Level at a good diſtance, The Tele- 
ſcope 18 in a little Braſs Tube, about 15 Inches long, 


faſtened on the ſame Rule as the Level. At the End of 


the Tube of the Teleſcope, mark'd 1, enters the little 
Tube 1, carrying the Eye-Glaſs, and a Hair horizontally 
laced in the Focus of the Object-Glaſs 2 3 which little 
ube may be drawn out, or puſh'd into the great one, for 
adjuſting the Teleſcope to different Sights. At the other 
End of the Teleſcope is placed the Object-Glaſs: The 
Screw 3, is for raifing or lowering the little Fork carry- 
ing the Hair, and making it agree with the Bubble of 
Air when the Inſtrument is level; and the Screw 4, is for 
making the Bubble of Air agree with the Teleſcope. The 
| Whole is fitted to a Ball and Socket. M. Huygens is ſaid 
to have been the Inventor of this Level; which has this 
Advantage, that it may be inverted, by turning the Ru- 
ler and Teleſcope half round: And if then the Hair cut 
the ſame Point that it did before the Turn, *tis a Proof 
the Operation is juſt. It may be here obſerved, that one 
may add a Teleſcope to any kind of Level, by applying 
it upon, or veel 20 the Baſe or Ruler, when there is 
accaſion to take the Level of remote Objects. | 
Plumb or Pendulum Level : That which ſhews the Hori- 
zontal Line by means of another Line perpendicular to that 
deſcribed by its Plummet or Pendulum. This Inſtrument 
( Plate Surveying, Fig. 6.) conſiſts of two Legs or Branches, 
join'd together at Right Angles 3 whereof that which car- 
ries the Thread and Plummet, is about a Foot and an half 
long. This Thread is hung towards the Top of the 
Branch, at the Point 2. The Middle of the Branch 
where the Thread paſſes is hollow, that ſo it may hang 
free every where but towards the Bottom at the Place 3, 


where there is a little Blade of Silver, whereon is drawn 


a Line PR——_— to the Teleſcope. The ſaid Cavity 
18 cover d by two Pieces of Braſs, making, as it were, a 
kind of Caſe, left the Wind ſhould agitate the Thread; 
for which reaſon the Silver Blade is covered with a Glaſ. 85 
to the 5 that it mor be ſeen when ae — Plum- 
met play upon the Perpendicular. e Teleſcope 1, is 
faſtened to * other Branch or Leg of the 1 and 
is about two Foot long, having a Hair placed horizontally 
arcroſs the Focus of the Object Glaſs; which determines 
the Point of Level, when the String and Plummet hang 
you the Line on the Silver Blade. 
of this Iuſtrument depends on the Teleſcope's being fitted 
at Right Angles to the Perpendicular. It has a Ball and 
g ket, by which it is faſten'd to its Foot, and is ſaid to 
2 ee of M. Picard. 7 
etrim el: That m means of a 0 
Surface of Water, rant nts, 
2 we ſee erect by the Eye; ſo that the Point where 
Þ ve two Objects appear to meet, is in a Level with the 
- where the Sur | 
-vention of M. Marriotte. There is alſo another Reflecting 
1; b, conſiſting of a Mirror of Steel or the like, well 
Poliſt'd, and placed a little before the Object-Glaſs of a 


(4a ) 


Line marked in the Middle of the 


Baſe is horizontal. 


All the Accuracy 


repreſenting the ſame Object inverted, 


e of Water is found. This is the 


LEV 


Teleſcope ſuſpended perpendiculatly. This Mirror muſt - 
make an Angle of 45 Degrees with the Teleſcope ;-in 
which Caſe the Perpendicular Line of the ſaid Teleſcops 
is converted into an Horizontal; which is the ſame with 
the Line of Level. The Invention of this is owing to 
Mr. Caffini. | 8 
We have another Level of Mr. Huygens's Invention, con- 
fiſting of a Teleſcope a, ( Plare Surveying, Tig. ).) in form of a 
Cylinder, going through a Ferril, in which it is faſten'd 
by the middle. This Ferril has two flat Branches h b, 
one above, and the other below; at the ends whereof 
are faſten'd little moving Pieces, which carry two Rings, 
by one of which the Teleſcope is ſuſpended to a Hook 


at the end of the Screw 3, and by the other a pretty hea- 


vy Weight is ſuſpended, in order to keep the Teleſcope 
in Equilibrio. This Weight hangs in the Box 5, which is 
almoſt fill'd with Linſeed Oil, Oil of Wallnuts, or other 
Matter that will not eaſily coagulate, for more aptly ſet- 
tling the Ballance of the Weight and Teleſcope. The 
Inſtrument carries two Teleſcopes cloſe and very parallel 
to each other, the Eye-Glaſs of the one being againſt the 
Object-Glaſs of the other, that one may ſee each 
way without turning the Level. In the Focus of the 
Object-Glaſs of each Teleſcope muſt a little Hair be 
{train'd horizontally, to be rais'd and lower'd as occafion 
requires, by a little Screw. If the Tube of the Tele- 
ſcope be not found level when ſuſpended, a Ferril or 
Ring 4 is put on it, to be ſlid along, till it fixes to a Le- 
del. The Hook on which the Inſtrument is hung, is fix'd 
to a flat Wooden Croſs, at the Ends of each Arm where- 
of, there is a Hook ſerving to keep the Telefcope from 
too much Agitation in ufing or in carriage. To the ſaid 
flat Croſs is applied another hollow Croſs, that ſerves as 
a Caſe for the Inftrument 3 but the two Ends are left 
open, that the Teleſcope may be ſecured from the Wea- 
ther, and always in a condition to uſe. The Foot of this 
Inſtrument is a round Braſs Plate, to which are faſten'd 
three Braſs Ferrils moveable by means of Joints wherein 
are put Staves: And on this foot is placed the Box. See 
the Figure. . 

Maſons Level, is compoſed of three Rules, ſo joined 
as to form an Iſoſceles Rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman 
A 3 at the Vertex whereof is faſtened a Thread, fro 
which hangs a Plummet 3 which paſſes over a fiducial 

Baſe, when the thi 

to which the Level is applied, is horizontal ; but declines 
from the Mark, when the Thing is lower on one Side than 
the other. | 

- Carpenters and Pavionrs Level, conſiſts of a long Ruler, in 
the Middle whereof is fitted, at Right Angles, another 
ſomewhat bigger, at the Top whereof is faitened a Line 
with a Plummet; which, when it hangs over a fiducial 
Line at Right Angles with the Baſe, fk that the ſaid 
Theſe two laſt Levels, tho' very 
common, are eſteemed the beſt for the Practice of Build- 
ing, tho' the Operations made by 'em muſt needs be ſhort. 

Gunners Level, for levelling Cannons and Mortars, is an 
Inſtrument (Plate Surveying, Fig. 8.) conſiſting of a Triangu- 
lar Braſs Plate about four inches high, at the bottom of 
which is a Portion of a Circle divided into 450 3 which 
Number is ſufficient for the higheſt Elevation of Cannons 
and Mortars, and for giving Shot the greateſt Range. On 
the Center of this Segment of a Circle is ſcrewed a 
Piece of Braſs, by means whereof it may be fix'd or 
moved at pleaſure. The End of this Piece of Braſs is 
made ſo as to ſerve for a Plummet and Index, in order to 
ſhew the Degrees of different Elevations of Pieces of Ar- 
tillery. This Inftrument has alſo a Braſs Foot to ſet 
upon Cannon or Mortars, ſo as when thoſe Pieces are ho- 
rizontal, the whole Inftrument will be perpendicular. The 
Uſe of the Inſtrument is obvious; and conſiſts in placing 
the Foot thereof on the Piece to be elevated, in ſuch man- 
ner as that the Point of the Plummet may fall on the pro · 
per Degree : this is what 2 call levelling the Piece. 

Artillery Foot Level, is in form of a Square, having its 
two Legs or Branches of equal Length; at the Juncture 
whereof is a little Hole, whence hangs a Thread and 
Plummet playing on a perpendicular Line in the Middle 
of the Quadrant: it is frequently divided into ge Degrees, 
or rather into twice 45 Degrees from the Middle. This 
Inſtrument may be uſed on ordinary Occaſions, by placing 
the Ends of its two Branches on a Plane; for when the 
Thread plays perpendicularly over the middle Diviſion of 
the Quadrant, that Plane is aſſuredly lere. To uſe it in 
Gunnery, place the two Ends on the Piece of Artillery, 
which you may raiſe to any propoſed Height by means of 
the Plummet, whoſe Thread will give the Degree above 
the Level. 

LEVELLING, an Operation with a Level, for finding 
a Line parallel to the Horizon, at one or more Stations, 
in order to determine the Height of one Place with reſpe& 
to another ; for the laying off Grounds even, a uae 
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Oc. One Place is {aid to be higher than another, or out 
of Level with it, when it is more remote from the Centre 
of the Earth; and a Line equally diſtant from the Centre 
of it in all its Points, is called the Line of true Level: 
whence, becauſe the Earth is round, that Line muſt be a 
Curve, and make a part of the Earth's Circumference, or 
f with it, as the Line BC FG; Plate 
Surveying, Fig. 9. all the Points whereof are equally diſtant 
from the Centre of the Earth A. But the Line of Sight 
which the Operations of Levels give, is a Tangent or a 
Right Line perpendicular to the Semi-diameter : One 
Extreme of which Tangent, being the Point of Con- 
tact, the other will be that of a Secant drawn from the 
Centre of the Earth; and the Point which determines 
it, will be above the Surface of the Earth, and of the 
true Level, as much as that Secant exceeds the Radius or 
Semi-diameter of the Earth. ; | 
This Extremity of the Tangent is ſaid to be in the ap- 
ent Level, as being that given by the Sight, but is 
eafily reduced to the true Level, becauſe we know by 
Trigonometry, how much each Secant exceeds the Ra- 
dius; and becauſe by meaſuring we have diſcovered the 
reciſe Length of that Radius. It was for want of the 
Knowicdge of this, the Antients were not able to reduce 
the apparent Level to the true one; and accordingly, to 
revent falling into an Error, never levell'd above 20 
Feet at once, where ſuch Reduction was not neceſſary. 


By the Tables fince made, it appears that at the Diſtance 


of 100 Yards, the apparent Level is raiſed above the true 
one about = of a Line: So that the Antients, in this jre- 
ſpe, were more ſcrupulous than needed. By means of 
this Reduction, we are now able to level Diſtances of one 
or two Miles, at one Operation, which the Antients could 
not do in leſs than 300. 

The Operation of Levelling is as follows: Suppoſe the 
Height of the Point A (Plate Surveying, Fig. 10.) on the Top 
of a Mountain, above that of the Point B, and at the Foot 
thereof required: Place the Level about the middle 
Diſtance, between the two Points, as in'D, and Staffs in 
A and B, and let there be Perſons inſtructed with Signals 
for raiſing and lowering on the ſaid Staffs little Marks of 
Fasleboard, or other Matter. The Level being placed 
horizontally by the Bubble, Sc. look towards the Staff 
A E, and cauſe the Mark to be raiſed or lowered, till 
the Middle, upper Edge, or other moſt conſpicuous Part 
appear in the viſual Ray. Then meaſuring exactly the 

rpendicular Height of the Point A above the Point E, 
which ſuppoſe 6 Feet 4 Inches, ſet that down in your 
Book; then turn the Level horizontally about, that the 
Eye-Glaſs of the Teleſcope may be ſtill next the Eye 
when you look the other way (if you have only plain 
Sights, the Inſtrument need not be turned) and cauſe the 
Perſon at the Staff B to raiſe or lower his Mark, till ſome 


conſpicuous part of it fall in the viſual Ray, as at C. 


then meaſure the perpendicular Height of C above B, 
which ſuppoſe 16 Feet, 15 Inches; ſer thisalſo down in 


the Book above the other Number of the firſt Obſerva- 


tion 3 ſubſtraQ the one from the other, the Remainder 
will be 10 Feet, 4 Inches, which is the Difference of 


Level between A and B, or the Height of the Point A 


above the Point B. Where Note, that if the Point D, 
where the Inſtrument is fixed, be in the middle between 
the two Points A and B, there will be no Neceſſity for 


reducing the apparent Level to the true Level, the vi- 
ſual Ray in that Caſe being raiſed equally above the true 


Level. | 
If it be further required to know whether there be a 


ſufficient Deſcent for conveying Water from the Source A 
to the Point B, Plate Surveying, Fig. 11. Here in regard the 
Diſtance from A to B is conſiderable, tis required that 
ſeveral Operations be made. Having then choſen a 
proper Place for the firſt Station, as at I, ſet up a Staff 
in Tt Point A near the Source, with a proper Mark to 
{lide up and down the Staff as L, and meaſure the Diſ- 
tance from A to I, which ſuppoſe 2000 Yards. Then the 
Level being adjuſted in the Point I, let the Mark L be 
raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as you ſpy ſome con- 
ſpicuous Part of it thro' the Teleſcope or Sights of the 


Level, and meaſure the Height A L, which ſuppoſe 13 


Foot 5 Inches. But in regard the Diſtance AI is 2020 
Yards, you muſt have recourſe to your Table for a Re- 
duction, ſubſtracting 11 Inches, which will leave the 
Height AL 12 Foot 6 Inches; and this note down in 
your Book. Now turn the Level horizontally about, ſo 


as the Eye-Glaſs of the Teleſcope may be towards the 


Staff at A; and fixing up another Staff at H, cauſe the 


Mark G to be moved on wo down, till you 7 ſome 
conſpicuous Part thro the Teleſcope or Sights. Meaſure 


the Height H G, which ſuppoſe 6 Yards, 4 Feet, 2 In- 
ches. Meaſure likewiſe the Diſtance of the Points IH, 
which ſuppoſe 13co Yards; for which Diftance, according 
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to the Table, 4 Inches, 8 Lines, muſt be ſubſiracted from 


the Height H G, which conſequently will but leave 


6 Yards, 3 Feet, 9 Inches, 4 Lines, to be taken down in 
your Book. 

This done, remove the Level forwards to ſome other 
Eminence, as E, whence the Staff H may be view'd, as 
alſo another Staff at D, the Place whit her the Water ig 
to be convey d. The Level being again adjuſted in the 
Point E, look back to the Staff H; and managing the 
Mark as before, the viſual Ray will give the Pore F. 
Meaſure the Height H F, which ſuppoſe 11 Feet, 6 In. 
ches. Meaſure likewiſe the Diſtance H E, which ſuppoſe 
1000 Tards; for which Diſtance the Table gives 2 Inches 
9 Lines of Abatement; which being taken from the 
Height H F, there will remain 11 Feet, 3 Inches 
3 Lines, which enter in your Book. Laſtiy, turning the 
Level to look at the next Staff D, the viſual Ray 
will give the Point D. Meaſure the Height of D from 
the Ground, which ſuppoſe 8 Feet, 3 Inches. Meaſure 
alſo the Diſtance from the Station H to B, which ſuppoſe 
900 Yards; for which Diſtance the Table gives 2 Inc es, 
3 Lines of Abarement 3 which being taken from the 
Height B D, there will remain 8 Feet, 9 Lines, which 
enter as before. | 
_ For the Manner of entering down Obſervations in 


our Book, obſerve that when a - or Station 


or the Level, between the two 


'oints, has been pitched 
upon, you muſt write down the two Heights ob 


ſerved 


at that Station, in two different Columns, Tis. under 


the firſt Column, thoſe obſerved in looking thro? the 
Teleſcope when the Eye was. from the Source, or to- 
wards the Point, which we may call Back-Sights 3 and un- 
der the ſecond Column thoſe obſerved, when the Eye 
was next the Source, which we call Fore-Sights, in the 
manner following : 


i : Foot. Inc. Line. 3 ; Foot. Inc. Lin, 
irſt Height 3 cond Height 21: 9 : 
e 81 14 60 gat 21: 9:4 
Third Height 11: 3: 3 | highs 
e irs | 29: 10: 1 
23:9: 3] 


Having ſummed up the Heights of each Column ſe- 
parately, ſubſtract the leſſer from the greater, the Re- 
mainder will be the Difference of Level between the 
Points A and B; as in this Example, 


Feet. Inch. Lin. 
n 
V 


6 O0 : 10 The Difference of Height or Le- 
vel between the Points A and B. 


If the Diſtance of the two Points be required, add all 


the Diſtances meaſured, together, and dividing the Diffe- 
rence of Height by the Yards of the Diſtances, for each 
200 Yards you will have a Deſcent of about 2 Inches, 
9 Lines. | 

Levelling Staffs are Inſtruments uſed in Leveling, ſerving 
to carry the Marks to be obſerv'd, and at the 3 time 
to meaſure the Height of thoſe Marks from the Ground. 
They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare Wooden 
Rulers, made to ſlide over one another, and divided into 
Feet, Inches, Gc. 1 0 ; 

For the common Occaſions of Levelling to be perform d 
without much Apparatus of Inſtruments, Time, or Trou- 
ble, the following Method is recommended. Set a Pole 
upright in a Spring, Pond, River, or other Place whence 
Water is to be brought, and mark how many Fret and 
Inches of it are above Water. Then ſet up another Pole, 
of equal length with the other, in the place to which 
the Water is to come. Place the Center of a Qua- 
drant on the top of this laſt Pole, the Plummer hanging 
free; ſpy thro the Sights the Top of the Pole that is in 
the Water, and if the Thread cuts any Degree of the 
Quadrant, the Water may be convey'd by a Pipe laid in 
the Earth. If you can't ſee from one Extreme to the 
other, the Operation may be repeated in the manner 
already directed. 

Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new Method of Leveling, which has 
been put in practice by ſome of the French Academy: 
This is performed wholly by means of the Barometer, in 
which the Mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo muc 
the leſs po as the Place is further remote from the 
Centre of the Earth. Hence it follows, that the diffe- 
rent Heights of the Mercury in two Places give the Dit 
ference of Level. Mr. Derbam, from ſome Obſervations 
he made at the top and bottom of the Monument, r 


that the Mercury fell & of an Inch at every 82 Foot of 
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rpendicular Aſcent, when the Mercury is at 30 Inches. whence it follows, that the Gain of Force is always at- 


Br Haley allows of x of an Inch for every 30 Yards ; 
which, confiderin how accurately the Barometers are 
made, an Inch in ſome of em being divided into an 
hundred or more Parts, all very ſenſible, he thinks this 
Method ſufficiently exact to take the Levels for the Con- 
veyance of Water, and leſs liable to Errors than the 
common Levels. The ſame Author found a Diference 
ches 8 Tenths between the Height of the Mercury 


2 and bottom of Stomdon Hill in Wales. 


LE VER, in Mechanics, an inflexible Right Line ſuppor- 


afingle Point on a Fulcrum or Prop; and uſed for the 
*— of Weights : being either void of Weight itſelf, or at 
leaſt having ſuch a Weight as may be balanced, The Lever 
js the firſt of thoſe call'd Mechanical Powers or Simple Ma- 
chines, as being of all others the moſt fimple, and ischiefly 
applied for raifing Wei hts to ſmall Heights. It has its 
Name Lever from its Office /evare or lever, to raiſe, 

In a Lever there are three things to be e con- 
Gdered: 1. The Weight to be rais'd or ſuſtain' d, as O, 
(Plate Mechanicks, Fig. . 2. The Power by which it is to be 
. rais'd or ſuſtain'd, as B. 3. The Fulcrum or Prop D, 
whereon the Lever is ſuſtain'd, or rather on which it 
moves round, the Fulcrum remaining fixed. ; 

The Lever is threefold : Sometimes the Fulcrum is 
placed between the Weight and the Power, as in Fg. 1. 
Plate Mechanicks 3 and this we call a Lever of the firſt kind. 
Sometimes the Weight is between the Fulcrum and the 
Power, which is the 7 
times the Power acts between the Weight and the Ful- 
crum 3 Fig. 3. the third kind. 50 

The Power of the Lever is founded on the following 
Theorem, vis. That the Space or Arch deſcribed by 


each Point of a Lever, and conſequently the Velocity of 


each Point of a Lever is as its Diſtance from the Fulcrum 
or Prop. 12 ee wo) 

From hence it follows, that the Action of a Power and 
the Reſiſtance of the Weight increaſe in proportion to 
their Diſtance from the Fulcrum. And hence alſo it fol- 
Tows, that a Power will be able to ſuſtain a Weight, if 
the Diſtance of the Point in the Lever to which it is ap- 
plied, be to the Diſtance of the Weight, as the Weight to 
the Intenſity of the Power; which if it be ever ſo little 
increaſed, muſt raiſe the Weight. See this Doctrine de- 
monſtrated under the Word Mechanic Powers, and further 
illuſtrated under the Word Balance: between which and 
the Lever there is a great Analogy 3 a Lever of the firſt 
kind being a ſort of Steel-yard to raiſe Weights. 

The Power and Action of the Lever will be fully illuſ- 
trated by the following Propokfitions. | | 

I. If the Power applied to a Lever of any kind ſuſtain 
a Weight, the Power is to the Weight in a reciprocal Ra- 
tio of the Diſtances from the Fulcrum. 'This 1s the Con- 
verſe of that demonſtrated under the Head Mechanic 
Powers, | 

II. The Weight of a Lever of the firſt and ſecond kind AB, 
the Diſtance of the Centre of Gravity from the Fulcrum 
CV, and the Diſtances of the Weight and the Power AC 
and CB, being all given; to find the Power that will 
ſuſtain it. 1 Eos 

Suppoſe the Lever void of Gravity, but in lieu thereof 
a Weight hung at V; if then A C be made to CV as the 
Gravity of the Lever to a fourth Number, we ſhall have 
the Weight which the Lever is able to ſuſtain, and this ſub- 
ſtrated from the given Weight, the Remainder will be the 
Weight to be ſuſtain'd by the Power. Let CB then be 
to CA as the remaining Weight to a fourth Weight; and 
we ſhall have the Power tobe applicd in B, in order to 
ſuſtain the given Weight with the given Lever. 

III. The Gravity of a Lever of the firſt or ſecond kind 

AB, the Diſtance of its Centre of Gravity from the Ful- 
trum CV, the Diſtances of the Power and the Weight BC 
_ being all given, to find the Weight to be ſuſ- 
tain'd. 

Find the Part of the Weight ſuſtain'd by the Lever 
alone, as in the former Problem; in the ſame manner 
find the other Part of the Weight which the Power ap- 
plied in B is able to ſuſtain: Add the two Numbers to- 
gether, the Sum is the Weight required. 

IV. The Gravity and Centre of Gravity F of a Lever of 
the ſecond kind CB, with the Weight G, its Diſtance from 
the Fulcrum C A, and from the Power CB, being given; 
to find the Power capable to ſuſtain the Weight. | 

Suppoſe the Lever void of Gravity, but in lieu thereof 
a. Weight equal thereto hung in F, the Power required to 
ofa the Lever alone. Then find the Power requiſite to 

ſtain the given Weight G; add the Powers together, 

the Sum will be the Power required, 

mu If a Power applicd to a Lever of any kind lift a 

dhe bt, the Space of the firſt is to that of tho laſt, as 
un laſt to a Power able to ſuſtain the ſame Weight; 


econd kind; as in Fig. 2. And ſome- 


tended with the Loſs of Time, and vice ver/4. 
8 oma a young Hare, ſo call'd in the firſt Yea 
its Age. | | 
 LEVIGATION fignifies the Reduction of any hard 
ndcrous Bodies, as Coral, Tutty, Precious Stones, Oc. 
into a light ſubtile Powder, by grinding upon Porphyry, 
a Sea-ſhell, Marble, Stone, Oc. as Painters do their Co- 
lours. This is much uſed in Pharmacy and Chymiſtry, 
but unleſs the grinding Inſtruments are extremely hard, 


they will wear away, ſo as ſometimes to double the Weight 


of the Medicine thus managed. 

LEVITE, a Hebrew Prieft, or Sacrificer, ſo. call'd as 
being of the Tribe of Levi, or the Deſcendant of the 
Patriarch of that Name. In the Primitive Church they 


alſo gave the Name Levite to the Deacons, and Miniſters 
of the Altar. The Lezites of the Old Law had no ſettled - 


Lands allotted em for their Maintenance, but lived chief. 
ly of the Offerings made to God, They were diſtributed 
through all the Tribes, each of which gave ſome of 
their Cities to the Levites, with Grounds in their Neigh- 
bourhood for the Subſiſtence of their Flocks. Accordin 
to the Numeration made by Slomon, from the Age + 
Twenty there were Thirty-eight Thouſand capable of 
ſerving : Twenty-four Thouſand of theſe he appointed 
for the daily Miniſtery under the Prieſts ; Six Thouſand 
to be inferior Judges in the Cities, and to decide Matters 
relating to Religion, and of no great conſequence to the 
State; Four Thouſand to be 1 rs, and to take 
care of the Riches of the Temple; and the reſt to do 
the Office of Chanters or Sing ers. 

The Word comes from the Latin Levita, which is form'd 
from the Greeꝶ awms.z the Root of which is the Name 
Levi, which was given to this Patriarch by his Mother 
Leab, from the Hebrew No lavab, to be tied or united 5 
Leab hoping, by the Birth of this Son, to be more cloſely 
Iink'd to her Husband Jacob. | | 

LEVITY, the Privation/ or Want of Weight in an 
Body, when compared with another that is heavier, in 
which ſenſe it is oppoſed to Gravity. The Schools main- 
tain that there is ſuch a thing as poſitive and abſolute 
Lezity, and impute to this the Riſe or Emergency of Bo- 
dies lighter in Specie than the Fluids wherein they riſe. 
But beſides that the common Senſe of Mankind diſcovers 
that Levity is only a Relative Term, we find by Expe- 


rience that all Bodies tend toward the Earth, ſome - 


ſlower, and ſome faſter, in all Fluids or Mediums, whe- 
ther Water, Air, Sc. Thus Cork is ſaid to be lighter 
than Gold, becauſe under equal Dimenſions the Gold will 
fink in, and the Cork ſwim upon Water. Archimedes hath 
demonſtrated, That a ſolid Body will float any where in 
a Fluid of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and that a lighter 
Body will keep above a heavier. The Reaſon of this 
is becauſe of Bodies falling towards the Earth, thoſe 
which have a like number of equal Parts have equal Gra- 
vity 3 fince the Gravity of the Whole is the Sum of the 
Gravity of all its Parts. Now two Bodies have an _— 
number of equal Parts, if under the ſame Dimenſions 
there are no Intervals deſtitute of Matter; whence it fol- 
lows, that as no Portion of Matter is ſo ſmall, but that 
Body wherein it is contained may be wholly divided into 
Parts equally ſmall, there can * no reaſon for the De- 
ſcent of theſe, which will not equally hold for the De- 
ſcent of that. Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe 
Bodies which do not equally gravitate under the ſame 
Dimenſions, do not contain the ſame equal Portions of 
Matter; and therefore when we ſee, that a Cube of Gold 
ſubſides in Water, at the ſame time that an equal Bulk of 
Cork ſwims upon it, tis evident that the Gold muſt have a 
Pei number of equal Parts of Matter under the ſame 

ulk than the Cork, or the Cork muſt have a greater num- 
ber of Vacuities than the Gold; and that there are alſo in 


the Water, a greater number of Vacuities than in Gold. 


Hence we have a clear Idea both of Denſity or Gravity, 
and of Levity 3 and know, that the latter cannot in a 
ſtrict ſenſe be accounted any thing poſitive, but a mere 
Negation or Abſence of Body, which determines that 
Body to be lighter than another which contains more 
Matter. | 
Dr. Hook, *tis true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
fitive Levity. This, if we miſtake not, is what he 
means by the Term Levitation 3 viz. a Property of Bodies 
directly contrary to that of Gravitation towards the Sun. 
This he thinks he has diſcovered in the Steams of Co- 
mets, which rho they had a Deſcent from the Nucleus 
of the Comet towards the Sun, yet they quickly return'd, 
and went oppoſite tothe Sun, and that to a prodigious Ex- 
tent. In effect, where the Power of Gravitation ceaſes, it 


ſhould ſeem ſome ſuch contrary Force does begin, where - 
of we have Inſtances in the Phænomena of Attraction. 
This is what Sir 1, Newton calls the 775 Repellens, and ap- 
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ars to be one of the Laws of Nature 3 without which 
K oa” be hard to account for Rarefaction, and ſome 


other 2 See Repulſion. 


LEURE, in Falconry, a piece of red Leather, cut in 
form of a Bird, or a Bail et off with a Beak, Claws, 
and Wings, hung out on a Crook by the Falconer. to re- 
claim his Birds. They ſometimes tie Meat to the Leure, 
wherewith to feed the Bird. The Word comes from the 
Latin Lorum, tho others derive it from Leora, Craftineſs, 
Deceit. I. 


LEVY ſignifies to gather or exact; as to Jevy Money, 


to levy Troops. Levy is ſometimes alſo uſed to erect or 
ſet up 5 as to /evy a Mill; alſo to raiſe or caſt up, as to 
levy a Ditch, to levy a Fine, Oc. from the French lever, to 
raiſe. | 
EX, ſee Lau. . f 1 

LEX AMISSA, or Legem amittere, in Law is under- 
flood of an infamous perjured Perſon, who is ſaid to Joſe 
bis Law); or, as Brafon has it, non eſt ulterius dignus Lege. 

LEX JUDICIALIS, is properly Purgatio per Judicium 
Ferri, ſometimes call'd pmol Judicium. 

LEX SACRAMENTALIS ; Purgatio per Sacramentum. 

LEX TERRE, is the Law and Cuſtom of the Land, 
by which Name it is diftinguiſh'd from the Civil Law. 

LEXICON, the ſame with Dictionary. The Word is 
ſeldom uſed, execptng in ſpeaking of certain antient 
Greek Dictionaries w 
from the Greek Eis Diftion, of x49 I {pee 

LIBATION, a Ceremony in the 


quor, in honour of the Deity to whom the Sacrifice was 
offered, after having firſt taſted it himſelf. Alexander is 
ſaid to have ſacrificed a Bull to Neptune; and for an Of. 
fering to the Sea-Gods, threw the Golden Veſſel, uſed 
for the Libation, into the Sea, Libations were alſo in uſe 
under the Law of Moſes, being injoined by God in Exodus 
xxix. and Numbers xv. See Ellas on Libations, 

LIBEL, a Writing containing Injuries, Reproaches, or 
Accufations againſt the Honour and Reputation of an 
Perſon, particularly of a Superior or Governour. Platina is 
of opinion that a Writing, how injurious ſoever it is, cannot 
be call'd a Libel, if the Author's Name be to it. Libel- 
lers, among the antient Romans, were puniſh'd with 
Death, but in After-Times they were only whipp'd. Au- 
guſtus rank'd Fameſos Libellos, Defamatory Libels, among 
the Crimes Læſæ Majeftatis, of High-Treaſon, F. Baudoin 
has publiſh'd 2 Comment on the Imperial Laws againſt 
Libels. Scandalous Pictures are reckoned amongſt Libels. 

The Lawyers ſay a Libel may be either in Seriptis, 
or ſine Scriptis. In Seriptis, when a Writing is com- 
2 or publiſhed to another's Diſgrace, which may be 


ne Verbis, aut Cantilenis; as where this is maliciouſly 


repeated or ſung in the preſence of others; Or elſe Tra- 


ditione, when the Libel, or any ny of it, is delivered out 
to ſcandalize the Party. Famoſus Libellus ſine Scriptis, may 
be two-fold. (I.) Pifuris, as to paint the Party in a 
ſhameful, or ignominious manner: Or, (2.) Signzs, as to 
fix a Gallows, or other ignominious Signs, at the Door of 
the Party, or elſewhere. The Puniſhment of Libelling 
in England, is putting the Criminal on the Pillory, Whip- 
ing, Oc. 1 ä 

, I.bet alſo fignifies the Original Declaration of any Action 
in the Civil Law. ge | 

LIBELLATICI. Under the Perſecution of Decius there 


were ſeveral Chriſtians, who, to prevent their being obli- 


ged to renounce the Faith, and ſacrifice to Idols in Public, 
made Application to the Magiſtrates, and, abjured their 
Faith in private, obtaining Certificates of 'em, either by 
Intreaty, or by Money; by which they were atteſted to 
have complied with the Orders of the Emperor, and were 
thereby ſheltered from any further Moleſtation on account 
of their Religion. Theſe Certificates were called Libelli, 
whence the People who obtained them came to be deno- 
minated Libellatici. Others, partjeularly the Centuriators 
of Magdeburg, are of Opinion, that the Libellatici were 
only ſuch as fed the Magiſtrates with Money, to skreen 
them from Perſecution, and from being obliged to re- 
nounce Chriſtianity. M. Tillemont retains ſomewhat of 
each Opinion; he thinks the Libellatici applying them- 
ſelves to the Magiſtrates, bought off the Sacrificing and 
Abjuration, and obtained Letters, by which they, were 
x ns gh to have renounced Chriſt, and ſacrificed to Idols, 


| tho' in effect they had done neither. 


LIBERAL ARTS, in oppoſition to Mechanical Arts, 
are ſuch as depend more on the Labour of the Mind, than 
on that of the Hand; that conſiſt more in the Specula- 
tion than the Operation, and that have a greater Regard 


. to Amuſement and Curioſity, than the ſervile Mechanical 


Works: Such are Grammar, Rhetoric, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Muſic. The Liberal Arts uſed for- 
merly to be ſummed up in the following Zain Verſe, 
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ich bear this Name. Tis derived 


eathen Sacrifices, 
wherein the Prieſt ſpilt ſome Wine, Milk, or other Li- 


Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, T. ons, Angulus, Afra. 


And the Mechanical Arts, which however are innurpera. 
ble, under this; | 


Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, 7 ulnera, Lana, Rates. 


The Word comes from the Latin Ziberalis, which amon 
the Romans fignified a Perſon who was not a Slave, * 
whoſe Will, of conſequence, was not check'd by the 
Command of any Maſter. | 
LIBERALIA, Feaſts celebrated by the antient Roman; 
in honour of Bacchus. Theſe, were the ſame with thoſ. 
which the Greeks call'd Dionyſiaca and Agora 5 which ſee 
They took their Name from Liber, i. e. Free; a Title 
conferred on Bacchus, in memory of the Liberty or Free. 
dom which he granted to the People of Bæotia; or per- 
haps becauſe Wine, whereof he was the reputed Deity 
delivers Men from Care, and ſets their Minds at eajz 
and freedom. Varro derives the Name of this Feat 
from Liber, conſidered as a Noun Adjective, and fignify- 
ing Free; becauſe the Prieſts were free from their Func. 
tion, and ecas'd of all Care during the Time of the 
Liberalia, For, in effect, it was the old Women who 
officiated in the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of theſe Feafts, 
LIBERIA, a Feaſt held among the Romans on the 
Day wherein their Children laid afide their Juvenile Ha. 
bits, and aſſumed the Robe called Toga Iibera. The 
Liberia were kept on the ſixteenth of the Calends of April; 
that is, the 170 of March, . 1 x 
LIBERTIN, among the Romans, was what we call 
Freed Man, a Perſon ſet free from a Legal Servitude. 
Theſe ſtill retain'd ſome Mark of their antient State. He 
who made a Slave free, had a Right of Patronage and of 
Patron over the Libertin; if the Libertin fail'd of ſhewing 
due Reſpects to his Patron, he was reſtored to his Servi- 
tude; and if the Zibertiz died without Children, his Pa- 
tron was his Heir. | | | 
LIBERTINES, the Name of a Sect in Religion, that 
aroſe in the Year 1525. Their principal Tenets were, That 
there is but one only Spirit, which is that of God; who 
is diffuſed through all Things, who is and lives in all Crea- 
tures; that our Souls are nothing but this Spirit of God: 
That the Soul dies with the Body; that Sin is a mere 
Chimera, and only ſubſiſts in Opinion, for that it was 
God that did all, both Good and Evil; that Paradiſe is 
a Dream, and Hell a Phantom, invented by the Divines, 
and Religion a State-Trick to keep Men in Awe ; that 
12 egeneration conſiſts in nothing but ſtifling the 
emorſe of Conſcience; Repentance in avowing to have 
done no Evil; and that it is lawful, and even expedient 
to diſſemble in Matters of Religion. To theſe they added 
horrible Blaſphemies againſt Jefus Chriſt, ſaying, he was 
nothing but a mere Je ne ſai quoi, compoſed of the Spirit 
of God, and of the Opinion of Men. Theſe Maxims 
occaſioned their being called Libertines 3; and the Word 
has been uſed in an ill Senſe ever fince. 55 
They ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. Their 
Leaders were one Quintin a Picard, and another called 
Chopin, who aſſociated with him, and became his Diſciple. 
IBERTY, is uſually underſtood of that State where- 


in a Man acts freely; or that Power by which he deter- 


mines himſelf voluntarily either to Good or Evil, to this 
thing or to that: Or Liberty is an active Indifference of 
the Will, to will, or not will any thing. F. Malbranch 
gre us a ſtill more Tee e Definition. The Will 
e defines to be that Impreſſion, or natural Motion, which 
inclines towards Good in the general; and by Liberty he 
underſtands, that; Power which the Mind has of determi- 
ning this general ! npreſſion towards ſuch Objects as pleaſe 
us 3 and ſo of dieting our general Inclinations to ſome 
particular Things: whence it is eaſy to perceige, that tho 
all natural Inclinations be voluntary, yet they are not all 
free 3 not, we mean, with a Freedom of Indifference, 
which includes a Power of willing, or not willing; or of 
willing quite the contrary to that which our natural Incli- 
nations lead us to: For tho” tis voluntarily and freely 
that we love Good in NN it being abſurd to ſuppoſe 
we ſhould love any thing without the Will, or that the 
Will can ever be conſtrain'd ; yet we don't love freely, 
(in the Senſe juſt laid down) becauſe *tis not in the power 
of the Will not to defire to be happy. It muſt be obler- 
ved, however, that the Mind, pL Fe as determined 
towards Good in general, cannot divert its Motion to an) 
particular Good, unleſs the ſame. Mind, confidered a- 
capable of Ideas, have ſome Knowledge of that particular 
Good. That is, in plainer Terms, the Will is a blind 
Power, that cannot apply itſelf to any thing but what the 
Underſtanding reprefents to it: So that the Power which 
the Will has to determine its Impreſſion towards genera 
Good, or its natural Inclinations, variouſly, conſiſts in the 


Power it bas to command the Underſtanding to ropes ent 
| ome 


cular Good: Thus, a Perſon, for inſtance, re- 
dee 2 Ricks Di nity to himſelf as a Good to be wiſh'd 
1 immediately che Will deſires this Good 5 that is, the 
Im! reſſion which the Mind continually receives towards 
Good m general, determines it to this Dignity. But as 
that Dignity is not the univerſal Good, nor is conceived 
clearly and diftin&ly as ſuch by the Mind, (for the Mind 
cannot conceive a thin clearly which is not 3) the Im- 


reiſion we have towards Good in general, is not.entirely 


exhauſted by that articular Good; the Mind has an In- 


ation to go further; it does not love that Dignity ne- 
arty or Reidl, and in this reſpect is free. Now 
its Liberty confifts in this, that not being fully convinced 
that this Good contains in it all the Good it is capable of 
loving, it may ſuſpend its Judgment and its. Love. The 
Caſe is nearly the ſame with regard to the Knowledge of 
Truth. We love this as we do the Enjoyment of Good, 
by a natural Impreſſion 5 which Impreſſion is not invinci- 
ble in the Jatter, excepting Evidence be full, and our 
Knowledge of the Object compleat: We have the ſame 
Liberty in our falſe Judgments, that we have in our irre- 
oular Appetites. See Judgment, Will, &c. | 

Moſt of the Schoolmen confound Liberty and the Will 
together, and make one Definition ſerve for em both. 
They diſtinguiſh Literty into a great many Kinds; as Li- 
berty of Contrariety, Contrarietatis; which is a Liberty of 
doing two things not only different, but contrary to each 
other. Liberty of Contradiction, is a Power of doing a 
thing, or letting it alone. Jeſus Chriſt had not the Li- 
berty of Contrariety, with regard to Good and Evil, for 
he could not do Evil; but he bad a Liberty of Contradic- 
tion with regard to Good. Next Liberty, Proxima, is a 
full abſolute Freedom of doing any thing. Liberty re- 
mote, is a Liberty that comprehends a natural Power, 
tho' embarraſs'd with Obſtacles, which it is in its power 
to remove, and to attain to a next Liberty. Thus he who 


has not actual Grace neceſſary for the fulfilling of his 


Duty, but has yet the actual Grace of Prayer, has a next 
Liberty with regard to Prayer, and a remote Liberty with 
regard to his Duty. | e | 
; Gicero defines Liberty the Power of living after a Man's 
own Defire, without any Cauſe or Impediment to oblige 
him to do one thing rather than another. The Doctrine 
of Pelagius, with regard to Liberty, is built on Philoſo- 
phy, which does not allow us to have loſt our original 
Liberty of doing good. | 3 E | 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, a Right or Power of 
making Profeſſion of any Religion that a Man fees fit. 
This ſeems to be a natural Right; it is vigorouſly op- 
poſed by the Generality of the Romaniſts, and even by 
many of the Reformed, tho? it ſeems as if the Reforma- 
tion could ſcarce ſubſiſt without it. 47 OT 
LIBRA, Balance, one of the twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diack, exactly oppoſite to Aries. : 
LIBRA, one of the Mechanical Powers. See Balance. 
LIBRA, the antient Roman Pound, borrowed from 
the Sclians, who called it Libra. It was divided into 
twelve Unciæ, or Quncesz' equal to about 10 + Qunces 
of our Weight, 'The Diviſions of their Libra were the 
Uncia 53, the Sextans g, the Quadrans 4, the Triens 
5 the Quincunx five Qunces, the Semis fix, the Sep- 
tunx ſeven, the Bes eight, the Dodrans nine, the Dextrans 
ten, the Deunx eleven; laſtly, the 4s weighed twelve 
Ounces, or one Libra. The Roman Libra was uſed in 
France for the Meaſure of their Coin till the time of 
' Charlemagne, or perhaps till that of Philip I. in 1093. their 
Sols being ſo proporrioned, as that twenty of them were 
equal to the Libra. By degrees it became a Term of 
Account, and every thing of the Valu& of twenty Sols 
was called a Livre. See Livre. The Romans had alſo 
a Coin called Libra, equal to twenty Denarii. Sca- 
ger will have it, that Libra was even among them a 
Term of Account, not a Coin. See Pound. | 
LIBRA PENSA, in our Law- Books, is a Pound of 
Money in Weight : it being uſual in former Days not only 
to tell the Money, but to weigh it; in regard many Ci- 
ties, Lords, and Biſhops having their Mints, coin'd Mo- 
ney, and often very bad too: for which reaſon, tho the 
Pound conſiſted of 20 Shillings, they always weigh'd it. 
LIBRARũII, among the Antients, were properly thoſe 
who tranſcribed in beautiful, or at leaſt legible Characters, 
what had been wrote by the Notarii in Notes and Abbre- 
Vatures, The Word was alſo uſed for Copiſts, or thoſe 
who wrote Books for the Bookſellers. 5 
LIBRARY, an Apartment or Place deſtined for the 


placing of Books; or the Books themſelves lodg'd in 


that Apartment. Some Authors refer the Origin of Li- 
. to the Hebrews, and obſerve that the Care they 
ook for the Preſervation of their Sacred Books, and the 
mary of what concern'd the Actions of their Anceſtors, 
ber _ an Example to many other Nations, and parti- 
arly the Egyptians. Oſymandrias King of Eg ypt is ſaid 
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LIB. 


to have taken the hint firſt, and had a Library built in his 
Palace, with this Inſcription over the door, Yi; larger 


Nor were the PtoJemys, who reign'd in the ſame Country, 
leſs curious and magnificent in Books. The Scripture | 


_ of a Library of the Kings of Perſia, Eſdras V. 15. 
I. 1. which ſome imagine to have conſiſted 2 the Hi- 
ſtorians of that Nation, and of Memoirs of the Affairs of 
the State; but, in effect, it appears rather to have been 


a Depoſitory of Laws, Charters; and Ordinances of the 


Kings, The Hebrew Text calls ir the Book of Treaſures, 


and afterwards the Houſe of the Books of Treaſures, We 


may with more juſtice call that a Library, mention'd in 
the ſecond of Eſdras to have been built by Nebemiab, and 
in which were preſerv'd the Books of the Prophets and 
of David, and the Letters of their Kings. 

The firſt who erected a Library at Arbens, was the Ty- 
rant Piſiſtratus 3 and yet Strabo refers the Honour of it to 
Ariſtotle, That of Piſiſtratus was tranſported by Xerxes 


into Perſia, and afterwards brought by Seleucus Nicanor to 


Atbens, Long ' after, it was plundered by Sylla; and re- 


eſtabliſhed by Hadrian. Plutarch ſays, that under Eume- 


nes there was a Library at Pergamus containing 2000cc 
Books. Tarannion, a celebrated Grammarian, Cotempo- 
rary with Pompey, had a Library of 3000 Volumes: That 
of Prolemy afar +, 3 according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
contain'd 7000, all in Rolls, burnt by Czſar's Soldiers. 
Conſtantine and his Succeflors erected a magnificent one at 


Conſtantinople, which in the eighth Century contain'd- 


300000 Volumes, all burnt by order of Leo Iſauricus 3 


and among the reſt, one wherein the Iliad and Odyſſee- 


were written in Letters of Gold on the Guts of a Ser- 
8 3 11 TT 
The moſt celebrated Libraries of antient Rome were the 
Ulpian and the Palatin. They alſo boaſt much of the 
Libraries of Paulus Emilius, who conquer'd Perſius 3 of Lu- 
cilius Lucullus, of Aſinius Pollio, Atticus, of Julius Severus, 
Domitian, Seranus, Pamphylus, Martyr, and the Emperors 
Gordian and Trajan. 2 5 | ie, 
Antiently every large Church had its Library 3 as ap- 
poo by the Writings of St. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others. 
ope Nicholas laid the firſt Foundation of that of the Vati- 
can in 1450. It was deſtroy'd by the Conſtable Bourbon in 
the ſacking of Rome, and reſtored by Pope Sixtus V. and 
has been conſiderably enrich'd with the Ruins of that of 
Heidelberg, plunder'd by Count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt compleat Libraries in Europe is ſaid to 
be that erected at Florence by Coſmo de Medicis 5 over the 
Gate whereof is wrote, Labor abſque Labore. Tho it is 
now exceeded by that of the French King; begun by 
Francis IJ. augmented by Cardinal Nichlien, and compleat- 
ed by M. Colbert. The E r's Library, according to 
12 conſiſts of 80000 Volumes, and 15940 Curious 
edalg. i 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford, built on the Foundation 


of that of Duke Humphry, exceeds that of any Univerſity 


in Europe, and even thoſe of all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
except the Emperor's and French King's, which are each 
of 'em older by a hundred Years. It was firſt open'd in 
1602, and has ſince found a great number of Benefactors; 
particularly Sir Rob. Cotton, Sir H. Savil, Archbiſhop Laud, 
Sir Xexelm Dizby, Mr. Alen, Dr. Pocock, Mr. Selden, and 
others. The Vatican, the Medicean, that of Beſſariomi at 
Venice, and thoſe juſt mention'd, exceed the Bodleian in 
Greek Manuſcripts; which yet outdoes em all in Oriental 
Manuſcripts. As to printed Books, the Ambroſian at Milan, 
and that of Wolfenbuttel, are two of the moſt famous, and 

et both inferior to the Bodleian. The Cotton Library con- 
ſiſts wholly of Manuſcripts, particularly of ſuch as relate 
to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of England; which, as 
they are now bound, make about co Volumes. 

LIBRATA TERRE, a Portion of Ground containing 
4 Oxgangs, and every Oxgang 13 Acres. With us it is 
ſo much Land as is yearly worth 20 s. In Henry the IIId's 
time, he that had quindecim Libratas Terræ, was to receive 
the Order of Knighthood. 

Some ſay, that 'as Money is divided into Pounds, Shil- 
lings, Pence, and Farthings, the ſame Degrees are to be 
obſerved in' the Divifion of Lands; and therefore as 
Quadrans fignifies a Farthing, ſo Quadrantata is the fourth 
part of an Acre, Oblata an half, Denaria a whole Acre, 
Solidata 12 Acres, and Librata 20 times 12 Acres, i. e. 240 
Acres. 5 5 


Spelman compares an Acre to a Mark in Money 3 and as 


in one there are 160 Pence in Money, fo in the other there 
are 160 Perches of Land. 

LIBRATION, in Aſtronomy, which ſome call 1 
dation, an apparent Irregularity in the Motion of the 
Moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or ſhake about her 


own Axis, ſometimes from the Eat to the Weſt, and 
ſometimes from the Weſt to the Eaſt : whence ſome 
Parts in her Weſtern Limb or Margin recede from the 


Centre of the Disk, and ſometimes move . it. 
ome 
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Ssme bf thoſe Parts which were before viſible, ſet and 
hide themſelves in the. inviſible fide of the Moon, and 


afterwards become again conſpicuous. This Libration of 
the Moon is owing to her equable Rotation round her own 
Axis, and her unequal Motion in the Perimeter of her 
Orbit. For if the Moon moved in a Circle, whoſe Centre 
co- incided with the Centre of the Earth, and turn d round 
its Axis in the preciſe Time of its Period round the Earth; 
the Plane of the ſame Lunar Meridian would always paſs 
thro the Earth, and the ſame Face of the Moon would 
be conſtantly and exactly turn d towards us: But fince 
the real Motion of the Moon is an Ellipfis, in whoſe Fo- 
cus is the Earth, and the Motjon of the Moon about the 
Barth is equable 3 or, which is the ſame thing, every 
Meridian of the Moon by the Rotation deſcribes Angles 
proportional to the 'Times : the Plane of no one Meridian 
will conſtantly paſs thro the Earth. © 
LIBRATION OF THE EARTH; that Motion, 
whereby the Earth is ſo retain'd in its Orbit, as that its 
Axis continues - conſtantly parallel to the Axis of the 


World. This, Copernicus calls the Motion: of Libration 3 


and may be illuftrated thus: Suppoſe a Globe, with its 
Axis parallel to that of the Earth, painted on the Flag of 
a Maſt, moveable on its Axis, and conſtantly driven by 
an Eaſt Wind, while it ſails round an Iſland, tis evident 
the painted Globe will be ſo librated, as that its Axis will 
— parallel to that of the World in every Situation of the 
Ship. | 
LICENCE, a Permiſſion or Leave granted by a Su 
rior. Juſtinian appointed four Years to be ſpent in the 
Study of the Law; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged 


this Obligation, were ſaid to have Licence, or Permiſſion, 


to retire from Study. And hence the Word comes to be 


uſed in this ſenſe among uus. | 
Licence is alſo uſed for the Letters or Certificates taken 


out in the Univerſities, whether in Law, Phyſic, or Divi- pa 
| nity. Licence in the Sorbonne is a Period of two Years, 


which the Batchelors are obliged to pu in aſſiſting at 

Acts, and diſputing in em, to qualify themſelves for- be- 

ing admitted Doctors. | 
LICENCES, in Painting, are the Liberties which the 


Painter takes in diſpenſing with the Rules of Perſpective, 


and the other Laws of his Art. | 

Poetical Licence is the Liberty which Poets claim of diſ- 
penfing with the ordinary Rulesof Grammar; r wry 
the Poets had much greater Licences than are now allow'd. 
The Greeks, by having recourſe to the ſeveral Dialects of 
their Tongue, could lengthen out a Word if it were too 
ſhort, or retrench ſomething from it if it were too long. 
The old Poets did what they pleas'd with their Language, 
and ſubjected it not only to all their Neceſſities, but their 
Caprices too. V 

Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna Poetis, 


But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of Time; and the 
Poets are now deſpoil'd of moſt of their antient Privi- 


levee." it; 


LICENCE TO ARISE, in Law, is a Liberty or Space 
of Time given by the Court to a Tenant, to ariſe out of 
his Bed, who is eſſoin'd de Malo Lei in a real Action. 
LICENTIATE, he who has obtain'd the Degree of a 
Licence. Moſt of the Officers of Judicature in Spain are 
known by no other Name than that of Licentiates. To paſs 
Licentiate in the Canon Law, Civil Law, or Phyfic, they 
muſt have ſtudied ſeven Years, ins Divinity ten. A Licen- 
tiate among us is uſually underſtood of a Phyſician who 
has a Licence to practiſe, granted him by the College or 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe. A Perſon practiſing Phyſic with- 
out ſuch Licence, in caſe his Patient dies under his hands, 


is guilty of Felony in the eye of the Law. 


LICHEN, a cutaneous Diſtemper, in many reſpects 
the ſame with a Leproſy 3 for which, a Moſs of the fame 
name is faid to be an extraordinary Remedy : but this 
the preſent Practice ſeldom meets with. 

LIEGE, properly ſignifies a Vaſſal who holds a Kind 
of Fee, that binds him in a cloſer Obligation to his Lord 
than other People. The Term ſeems to be derived from 
the French lier, to bind; in regard of a Ceremony uſed in 
rendering Faith or Homage, which was by locking the 
Vaſſal's Thumb or his Hand in that of the Lord, to ſhew 
that he was faſt bound by his Oath of Fidelity. Cujas, 
Viginer, and Bignon chuſe rather to derive the Word from 
the ſame Source with Jeudis or Ieodi, loyal, faithful. But 
Du Cange falls in with the Opinion of thoſe who derive it 
from Litis 3 a kind of Vaſſals ſo firmly attach'd to their 
Lord on account of Lands or Fees held: of him, that 
they were obliged to do him all manner of Service, as if 
they were his Domeſtics. He adds, this was formerly 
call'd Litgium Servitium, and the Perſon Litge. In this 
ſenſe the Word is uſed Leg. Edw, cap. 29. Jur. ſub Tutela 


| Regis Ligea debeat eſſe ; that is, wholly under his Pro- 


tection. 


fa). 


LIE 


By Liege Horinge the Vaſſal was obliged to ſerve bis 
Lord towards all, and againſt all, excepting his Father. 


In which ſenſe, the Word was uſed in oppoſition to ſimple 


Homage; which laſt only obliged the Vaſſal to pay the 
Rights and accuſtomed — to his Lord, and not to bear 
Arms againſt the Emperor, Prince, or other Superior 
Lord: So that a Liege Man was a Perſon wholly devoted 
to his Lord, and intirely under his Command. 

However, as the Word Liege is variouſly uſed by Au- 
thors, it muſt be obſerved that there were formerly two 
kinds of Liege Homage: the one by which the Vaſſal was 
obliged to ſerve his Lord, againſt all without exception 
even his Sovereign; the other, by which he was to ſerve 
him againſt all, except ſuch other Lords as he had for- 
merly owed Liege Homage to. 5 | 

In our old Statutes, Lieges and Liege People are Terms 
peculiarly appropriated to the King's Subjects, as being 
Liges, Ligati, or obliged to pay Allegiance to him, 8 Hen. 


6. 14 Hen. 8. &c, Tho private Perſons had their Liege, 
too Reinaldus Dei gratia Abbas Ramuſiæ, præpoſito & bo. 


Minibus de Branceſtre, & omnibus vicinis Francis & Anglis, $4. 
lutem. Sciatis me dediſſe terram Ulfe, in Depedene ( hodie De. 
pedal) buic. Boſelino && Uxori ejus Alfnie——ea Conditione 
quod effedti ſint bomines Liges. Lib. Rames. 

Omnibus, Wc. Reginaldus Rex Inſularum, Salutem. Sciatis 
quod deveni homo Ligeus Domini Regis Angliæ Jobannis, contra 
omnes Mortales quamdiu vi xero, & inde ei fidelitatem & ſacra- 
mentum Frefitn, Sc. MS penes W. Dugdale. 

LIENTERY, in Phyſic, a kind of Looſeneſs wherein 
the Food paſſes ſo ſuddenly thr the Stomach and Guts, 
as to be thrown out by Stool with little or no Alteration, 
The Lientery is owing either to a Defe& in the Ferment 
of the Stomach, or to a Relaxation of the Pylorus, at- 
tended with ſo brisk an Irritation of the Fibres of the 
Ventricle, that inſtead of retaining the Aliment it lets it 
ſs. Exceſs of Drinking ſometimes occaſions this Di. 
eaſe, by relaxing the Stomach, and eſpecially the Pylo- 
rus, too inimederately. 'The Antients were of, opinion the 
Lientery was owing to the too great Smoothneſs and Slip- 
perineſs of the Inſide of the Inteſtines, by which they let 
the Food ſlip off before it was digeſted : and hence they 
gave it this Name, which is formed from Ad, Poliſhed, 
and sse, Inteſtine. . 

LIE UNDER THE SEA : The Sailors ſay, a Ship 
lies under the Sea, when her Helm being made faſt a-Lee, 
ſhe lies ſo a-Hull, that the Sea breaks upon her Bow, or 
Broad-fide. . 2 | 
_ LIEUTENANT, a Deputy or Officer who holds the 
place of a Superior, and diſcharges that Function in his 
abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon. Of theſe 
ſome are Civil, as Lords Lieutenants of Kingdoms, who 
are the King's Viceroys, and govern in his itead ; Lords 
Lieutenants of Counties, ſee County, But the Term is moit 
popular with Military Men, among whom there is a Va- 
riety of Lieutenants, As, 

_ Lieutenant-General, the ſecond Officer in an Army, who 


commands a Body of Forces, a Detachment, Quarter 


Attack, Cc. under the General. 
In France they have alſo Lieutenants- General of their 


1 Forces, who command immediately under the Ad- 
mirals. . 
In Holland they have a Lieutenant- Admiral, which is the 
ſame with what we call a Vice-Admiral. 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, is he who has the 
Charge of the Artillery, Batteries, ©c. under the Maſter- 
General, or in his abſence. 


Lieutenant- Colonel, in a Body of Horſe, is the firſt Cap- 


tain of the Regiment; he commands in the abſence of 
the Colonel, taking place of all the other Captains. 

Lieutenant-Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond Officer in the 
Regiment; he commands in the abſence of the Colonel, 
and in a Battel takes poſt at his Colonel's Left. The Drs 
goons have alſo a Lieutenant-Colonel ; but the Horſe have 
not, properly, any. | | | 

LIFE, the Duration of Animal Being, or the Space of 
Time that paſſes between their Birth and Death. Life is 


alſo uſed for the Conſtitution 3; or the Tron. Heat 


and Motion that animates Bodies, and makes 'em Per. 
ceive, Act, and Grow; in which ſenſe, Life is divided 
into Animal, Senſitive, and Vegetative. if in a ſtrictly 
phyfical ſenſe, is the Circulation of the Blood. 

My Lord Bacon makes the Prolongation of Life one of 
the three Branches of Medicine; the other two relating t 
the Preſervation of Health, and the Cure of Diſcaſes. 
And the Theory of this he numbers among the Deſidera!s- 
Some Means or Indications that ſeem to lead to it, he 12)" 
down as follows. | : : 

Things are preſerved in two manners; either in the 
Identity, or by Reparation. In their Identity, as à Fly ® 
Ant in Amber, a Flower or Fruit or Wood in 4 Conſerra 
tory of Snow ; a dead Carcaſs in Balſams. By Repay” 


tion, as a Flame, and as Mechanical Engines, n 


* 
1 


j he Prolongation of Life, both theſe. Methods 
attain de uſed, and the Human Body muſt be preſerved 
both as Inanimates, as Flame, and as Mechanical Inſtru- 
ments are preſerved. Hence ariſe three Intentions for 
the Prolongation of Life : Retardation of Conſumption, 

roper Reparation, and Renovation of what begins to 
TOW old. Conſumption is occaſion d by two kinds of De- 
redation 3 a Depredation of the Innate Spirit, and a De- 
redation of the Ambient Air. Theſe may be each pre- 
vented two 5 Wy either by 8 thoſe Agents leſs 
redatory, or by rendering the ve Parts (vis. the 
Fuices of the Body) leſs liable to be prey'd on. The 


Spirit will be render'd leſs predatory, if either its Sub- 


Nance be condenſed, as by the Uſe of Opiates, Grief, 
Oc. or its Quantity diminiſhed, as in ſpare and mo- 
naſtic Diets; or its Motion calm'd, as in Idleneſs and 
Tranquillity. The Ambient Air becomes leſs predatory, 
if it be either leſs heated by the Rays of the Sun, as in 
cold Climates, in Caves, Mountains, and-Anchorites Cells; 
or be kept off from the wooh As by a denſe Skin, the 
Feathers of Birds, and the Uſe of Oil and Unguents 
without Aromatics. The Juices of the Body are rendered 


leſs liable to be prey'd on, either by making them harder, pen 


or more moiſt and oily. ' Harder, as by a coarſe ſharp 
Diet, living in the Cold, robuſt Exerciſes, and ſome Mi- 
neral Baths. Moiſter, as in the Uſe of ſweet Foods, c. 
in abſtaining from Salts and Acids, and eſpecially in ſuch 
2 Mixture of Drink, as conſiſts wholly of fine ſubtile 
particles without any Acrimony or Acidity. Reparation is 
erformed by means of Aliment. Alimentation is pro- 
moted four ways: By the Concoction of the Viſcera, ſo 
as to extrude the Aliment 3 by exciting the exterior 
Parts to the Attraction of the Aliment, as in proper Exer- 
ciſes and Frications, and ſome Unctions and Baths ; by 
the Preparation of the Food it ſelf, ſo as it may more 
eaſily by pres it ſelf, and in ſome meaſure anticipate the 
Digeſtion, as in various Ways of dreſſing Meats, mixing 
Drinks, fermenting Breads, and reducing the Virtues of 
theſe three into one; by promoting the Act of Aſſimila- 
tion it ſelf, as in ſeaſonable Sleep, ſome external Appli- 
cations, Sc. The Renovation of what begins to grow old, 
is performed two ways, by the Inteneration of the Habit 
of the Body, as in the Uſe of Emollients, Emplaſters, 
Unctions, Or. of ſuch a nature, as do not extract, but 


impreſs; or by purging off the old Juices, and ſubſti- 


tuting freſh ones, as in Seaſonable Evacuations, Atte- 
nuating Diets, Oc. 3 A 

The ſame Author adds theſe three Axioms : That the 
Prolongation of Life is to be expected rather from ſome 
Rated Diets, than either from any ordinary Regimen, 
or any extraordinary Medicines 3 more from operating 
on the Spirits, and mollifying of the Parts, than from 
the Manners of feeding : and this mollifying of the 
Parts without, be performed by Conſubſtantials, Impri- 
ments, and Occludents. See Longevity. 

LIGAMENT, a Term in Anatomy. In its general 
Signification, Ligament is any thing that ties or binds one 
Part to another, in which Senſe the Antients uſed the 
Word for Membranes, Skin, Fleſh, Veins, and Arteries, 
as being common Ligaments. But in its more proper Sig- 
nification, Ligament is a white, tough, ſolid inflexible 


Body, inclofing and keeping together the JonQures of the 


rt It has no conſpicuous Cavities, nor has it any 
Senſe 3 left it ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the Bones, 
and is very different according to the different Parts where 
it is found. It is harder than a Membrane, yet ſofter 
than a Cartilage; its principal Uſe is to gird and 
ſtrengthen the JonQures, to prevent the Diſlocation of 
the Bones, and even to faſten them together when they 
have no Articulation. It alſo ſerves as a Covering 
to the Tendons, to ſeparate them from the Muſcles, 
and to hold up the ſuſpended Entrails, left their Weight 
ſhould throw them down; ſuch are the Ligaments of the 
Liver, the Bladder, and Matrix. They are of different 
uditances, ſome hard, others ſoft, membranous, ner- 
vous, and cartilaginous; as alſo of different Figures and 
tuations: Some ariſe from Bones, others from Cartila- 
ges, and others from Membranes, The Ligament is the 
=_ Terreſtrial of all the Parts of the Body after the 
one and Cartilage, being cold, dry, hard, and inſenſi- 
ble like them. 5 
; In particular, the ſeveral Ligaments of the Body are 
- © cartilaginous Ligaments, which bind the four Bones of 
de Metacarpus with the Carpus. The Ligaments of the 
x pr are very ſtrong, being fitted to the Articulations 
1 Vertebræ, to prevent their Luxations in violent 
N ions. They are of two kinds, the one thick and fi- 
ho ", form of a Creſcent, which bind them both at 
* 5 bottom 3 and the others membranous, ſerving 
1 en them the more ſecurely. The Ligaments of the 
1 are two in Number, the firit, which is the chief, 
Ligamentum S iſpenſorium, holds it ſuf] pended to the 


(453) 


Diaphragm, penetrating into the Subſtance of . % 


L1G 


to hold it the more firmly; the latter is larger, bu 
more lax, it comes from the external Coat of the Liver, 
and is faſtened to the Cartilage Xiphoides. Some add a 
third, which is formed out of the Umbilical Veſſels, 
which in Adults 8 become a Ligament: There 
are two Ligaments belonging to the Tongue, one that fa- 
ſtens it by its Root to the OY Hyoides, and another larger; 
inſerted into the middle and inferior Part; this laſt is 


called, The Bridle" of ibe Tongue, There are alſo Liga- 


ments belonging to the Spleen. The Penis has a firong 


ding up the Pexrsto the Offa Pubis; it ariſes from the 
Foreparts of thoſe Bones, and is faſtened to the upper 
Part of the Corpora Cavernoſa Penis; it has another Liga! 
ment, which faſtens the Prepuce to the Glans. The 
Uterus has four Zigaments, two of them called broad, and 
two round from their Figure; the broad Ligaments ate 
membranous, and ariſe from the Froceſſus of the Perito- 
num, and are faſtened to the lateral Parts of the Fund; 


or Bottom of the Uterus, and ſerve to prevent the Fundus 
from falling down upon the Neck, as it ſometimes hap- 


s when theſe Ligaments are too much relaxed. The 
round Ligaments ariſe from the Sides of the Womb, at 
the place where the Tube Fallopiani are joined to it. At 
theit firſt Riſe they are broad, but, by te rees, as they 
recede farther from the Womb, grow round and ſmooth; 
and as the ſpermatic Veſſels do in Men, paſs betwixt the 
Duplicature of the Peritonæum, and ſo out of the Abdo- 
mer thro' the Foramina of the oblique and tranſverſe Muſ- 
cles of the Abdomen, and running obliquely on the Os Pu- 
bis, terminate under the Fat near the Clitoris. By the 
Paſſages of theſe Ligaments, Women, and Girls eſpecially; 
are expoſed to inguinal Ruptures, as Men are by the 
Paſſages of the ſpermatic Veſſels. The Subſtance of the 
broad Ligaments is membranous, looſe, and ſoft, whence 
ſome have compared them to the Wings of a Batt, 
and called them Ale Veſpertilionum. The round Liga- 
ments are of a firmer Texture, and conſiſt of a dou- 
ble Membrane, wrapping up in it Veins, Arteries, Nerves, 


and Lymphæducts, and both theſe and the former have 


been ſometimes taken for Muſcles. By theſe Ligaments 
the Vierus is kept ſo tight, that no Violence of internal 
Flatus or Humours can raiſe it above its Place. aa, 

 LIGAMENTUM ANNULARE. See Wrift. Yo 
LIGAMENTUM CILIARE. See Ciliare Ligamen- 


tum. oY a | 
_LIGAMENTUM LATUM, and ROTUNDUM. 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to Women:. | 
LIGATURE, in Chirurgery, a Bandage or Fillet of 
Cloth or Linnen, ſerving to bind the Arm, and facilitate 
the Operation of bleeding. Ligature is alſo the Art and 
Manner of diſpoſing and applying Bandages for the clo- 
fing of Wounds, and performing many of the Operations 


of Chirurgery. There are various kinds of Ligatures. 


Some Authors reckon them upwards of five hundred. 
Ligature, among the myſtic Divines, fignifies a total 
Suſpenſion of the ſuperior Faculties or intellectual Powers 
of the Soul. They pretend that when the Soul is ar- 
rived at a perfect Contemplation, ſhe remains deprived- 
of all her Operations, and ceaſes to a&, in order to be 
more ready and prepared to receive the Impulſe and 
Communications of Divine Grace. This paſſive State 
of theſe contemplative People they call their Ligature. 
Ligature is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of Bandage or 
Fillet, tied round the Neck, Arm, Leg, or other Part of 
the Bodies of Men or Beaſts, to divert or drive off ſome 
Diſeaſe, Accident, &c. | eee 


. 


Kempfer tells us of an uncommon kind of Ligature in 


ule among the People of Macaſſar, Java, Malaja, Siam, 


&c. By this Charm, or Spell, a Man binds up a Wo- 
man, and a Woman a Man, ſo as to put it out of their 
wer to have to do with any other Perſon ; the Man be- 
ing thereby rendered impotent to any other Woman, and 
all other Men impotent to the Woman. Some of their 
Philoſophers pretend, that this Ligature 1 be effected 
by the ſhutting of a Lock, the drawing of a Knot, the 
Kicking of a Knife in the Wall at the Point of Time 
wherein the Prieft is joining a Couple together, and that 
a Ligature thus effected may be diſſolved by the Spouſe's 
urining through a Ring. This Piece of Superſtition is 
ſeid to obtain alſo amongſt the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 
The ſame Author tells us, that during the Ceremony of 
Marriage in Ruffa, he obſerved an old Fellow lurking 
behind the Church-Door, and mumbling over a Hea 
of Words, and at the ſame time cutting a long Ro 
which he held under his Arm into pieces; which, it 
ſeems, is a common PraQtice at the Marriages of great 


Perſons, and done with Deſign to elude and counter- 
work any other Perſon that might poſſibly ve inducing 


the Ligature. 


| L 
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The Secret of inducivg a Ligature is delivered by the 
fame Author, as he was taught it on the Spot by one af their 
Adepts; which being a Curioſity, we ſhall not ſcruple to 
add: Puella Amaſium, ve! Conjux matritum Ligaturus, ab- 


ſterget a Concubitus Af u, Priapum, Indafio-—ut Seminis quan- 


tum poteſt excipiet. Hoc convolutum ſub limine Domus 


ſue in Terram jepeliat. Ibi quamdin ſepultum religuerit, ram- 


diu ejns baſta in nullius prater quam ſui ( Faſcinantis) Servi- 
tium ohediet, & prius ab noc Nexu: nam liherabitur quam ex 
claaſtro liminis liberetu? ipſum linteum. Vice verſa, Vir Lett 
Sociam Ligaturus, menſiruatum ab co linteum comburito 5 ex 
Eineribus cum propria Urina ſubattis, efformato Figuram Pria- 
Pig vel ſi Cineres leuncule fingende non ſuſficiant ee dem ſub- 
igito cum Parte Terre quam recent perminxerit. Formatam 
Iconem cant exſiccato, ſiccamque afſervate Loco ficco, ne Hit 
morem comrabat. Quamdiu ſic ſeraavenis, omnes Arcus dum 
ad. Scopum Sociee collimaverint, momento comabeſcent : Ipſe 


vero Domi nu. Abrunum bumc ſuum ' prins humettato, 


andin fie manebit, 1amdiie ſuſpenſo nexu Priapus ipſi pa- 
Lee's & ahios quorquot Femina properantes admi- 


1 Marſpal mentions another Form of Ligature which 
he received from a Bramine at Indetan: If, ſays be, 
the little Werm in the Wood Lakerara Kara be cut in- 
to two, and the one Part ſtirs, and the other not; if the 
ſtirring Part be bruiſed and given with half a Beetle to 
© a Man, and the other half to a Woman; the Charm will 
© keep each from ever having to.do with any other Per- 


- 


* ſon.” "Philoſophical, TranſaSions,” Nuneb. 268. 


- Ligatures, among Printers, are Types conſiſting of wo 
Letters, or Characters which ſerve to connect two Letters 


together, as I, ſt, fi. The old Editions of the Greek Au- 


thors are extremely full of Ligetures 3 the Ligatures of Ste- 
Pbens are by much the moſt beautiful. Some Editions have 
been lately printed without any Ligatures at all, and there 
was a Deſign to explode them quite out of my Had 
this ſucceeded, the fineſt antient Editions would in time 
have grown uſeleſs, and the reading of old Manuſcripts 
have been rendered almoſt impracticable to the Learned 
themſelves. 73 * | | 


\ LIGHT, a Term uſed in various Senſes : Sometimes 


ĩt ſignifies that Senſation occafioned in the Mind by the 


Yew of luminous Bodies; ſometimes that Property in 
thoſe Bodies, whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe 
Senſations in us; and, laſtly, ſome mean by it a certain 
Action of the luminous Body on the Medium, between 


_ that and the Eye, by means whereof they ſuppoſe the 


one to act on the other, and this they. call ſecundary, or 
derived Light, to diſtinguiſh it from thatof tuminous Bo- 
dies, which is called primary, or innate. FL 
_ Aviſtotle explains the Nature of Light, by ſuppoſing 
fome Bodies to be tranſparent, as Air, Water, Ice, Ge. 
but ſince in the Night-time we don't ſee any thing thro? 
thoſe Bodies, he ſays, they are only tranſparent poten- 
tially ; whereas in the Day they become really and ac- 
tually tranſparent: and fince 'tis Light alone that can 
reduce that Power into Act, he defines Light to be the 


Act of the tranſparent Body confidered as ſuch ; #65 NN 
2 n Tru Sp 7% dle, n diaparics He adds, that 


Light is not Fire, nor is it any thing bodily radiating from 
the luminous Body, and tranſmitted thro the tranſparent 
one ; but the mere Preſence of Fire, or ſome other lu- 
minous Body at the tranſparent one. This is Aiſtotle's 
Doctrine of Light, which his Followers miſtaking, have 
ſoiſted on him another, very different; making Light and 


Colours to be Qualities of the luminous and colour'd Bo- 


dies themſelves, and in all reſpects like thoſe Senſations 
which they occafion in us: adding, that Lucid or Co- 
lour'd could not produce Senfations in us, unleſs 
they had ſomething fimilar in themſelves, fince nibil dat 
quod in ſe non habet. But the Sophiſm is apparent; for 
we find that a Needle in pricking the Fleſh gives us 
Pain, which no body ever imagined to exiſt in the 
Needle. But that tis not neceſſary there ſhould be any 
Similitude between the Quality of the Object, and the 
Senſation it produces, appears ſtill more evident from a 
Glaſs Priſm, which is found to exhibite Blue, Yellow, 
Red, and other Colours extremely vivid, and yet no bo- 
dy will fay there is any thing in the Glafs Priſm like thoſe 
Senſations. 
The Cartefians have refined conſiderably on this Notion 
of Light, and own, that Light, as it exiſts in the luminous 
Body, is nothing elſe but a Power or Faculty of exciting 
in us a very clear and vivid Senſation ;. adding, that what 
is required to the Perception of Light, is, that we be ſo 
formed as to be capable of ſuch Senſations, that in the 
hidden Pores of tranſparent Bodies there be a certain ſub- 
tile Matter, which by reaſon of its exceeding Smallneſs 
may penetrate even Glaſs, and yet be ſtrong enough to 
ſhake certain Capillaments at & bottom of the Eye; 
and, laſtly, that this Matter be impelled by the lumi- 


nous Body, ſo as to move the Organ of Sight, Primary 


(474) 


the Pores ot 


the inſenſible Parts of the ſonorous Body, Which Vibra. 


2 'yond that Obſtacle. The Waves, 


Light therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain Motion of 

the Partictes of the luminous Body, whereby they are 

enabled to Rare every way the Materia Subtilis lodged in 

tranfparent Bodies, and ſecundary or derived 

«Light in a Conatus to Motion, or an Inclination of that 

Matter to recede from the Centre of the luminous Body 
in right Lines, He e 7 4 | 

Father Malebranch explains the Nature of Light, from 

a ſuppoſed Analogy between it and Sound; the latter, 

*tis allowed, is produced by the ſhaking or Vibrations of 


tions, if they be greater or leſs, that is, if they run 
through 2 27 or leſs Arches of the ſame Circle, are ſtill 
r in the ſame time, and the Sounds produced 
by them only differ in a greater or leſs Degree. of Strength; 
but if there be a greater Number of Vibrations, in the 
ſame time, in one ſonorous Body than in another, theſe be 
ing cloſer, become of a different kind: and thus their 


Sounds alſo differ, forming what we call different Tones or 


Notes 3 the quick r forming the acute, and the 
ſlower the grave Notes. Thus he ſuppoſes it to be with 
Light and Colours. All the Parts of a luminous Body are 
in a very rapid Motion, which, by very quick Shakes, is 
whe over 4 compreſling the ſubtle Matter between the lu- 
minous 
fion. As theſe Vibrations are more great, the Body ap- 
pears more luminous ; 'as they are more quick or more 
low, the Body is of this or that Colour. _ | 
This Hypothefis, how ingenious ſoever, is now deſerved- 
ly difcarded, fince the great Diſcoveries made by Sir Iſaac 
Newton on this wonderful Phænomenon. The primary Light 
they talk of, we now know conſiſts wholly in a certain Mo- 
tion of the Particles of the lucid Body, whereby they don't 
— any fictitious Matter ſuppoſed to be lodged in the 
idden Pores of tranſparent Bodies, but throw off, from the 
luminous Body, certain very ſmall Particles, which are emit- 
ted every way with great force: And the ſecundary or derived 
Light conſiſts, not in a Conatus, but a real Motion of theſe 
Particles receding every way from the luminous Body in 
right Lines, and with an incredible Velocity. For if 
Light conſiſted in a mere Preſſure or Pulſe, it would be 
propagated to all Diſtances in the fame Inſtant of Time; 
the contrary of which appears from the Phenomena of 
the Echpſes of Jupiter's Satellites, whoſe Immerſions, as 
the Earth approaches towards Jupiter, are found to anti- 
cipate ſomewhat on the true time, and to commence 
ſooner 3 and again as the Earth retires from Jupiter, their 
Emerſions, which alone in that Caſe can be obſerved, 
happen lacer and later, lofe time : deviating thus, - very 
confiderably on either fide, from the true time marked by 
the Tables. This was firſt obſerved by M. Romer, and 
fince by other Aſtronomers 3 the Reaſon of which is not 
owing to any Eccentricity, but does apparently follow 
from this, that the Ligbt of the Sun reflefted from the 
Satellites has further to travel, c'er it reaches the Eye, 
m the one Cafe than in the other, by a Space equal 
to the Diameter of the Earth's annual Orbit. Light 
therefore, like other real Bodies, does not move inſtan- 
taneouſly, but in Time. Sir 1/aac Newton has ſhewn paſt 
contradiction, that the Ligbt of the Sun is near ſeven 
Minutes in its Paſſage to the Earth, which is the Space 
of 50,000,000 Miles; a Velocity 10, ooo, ooo Times greatet 
than that wherewith a Ball flies out of the ones of a 
Cannon. 
Further, if Ligbt were not a Body, but conſiſted in 2 
mere Preſſure or Pulſion, it would never be propagated 
in right Lines, but would be continually inflected ad 
Umbram. Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, * A Preflure on a fluid 
Medium (i. e. a Motion propagated by ſuch a Medium) 
* beyond any Obſtacle which impedes any Part of its Mo- 


* tion, cannot be propagated in right Lines, but will be 


* always inflecting and diffuſing itſelf every way to 
the quieſcent Medium beyond that Obſtacle. The 
* Power of Gravity tends downwards, but the Preſſure of 
* Water rifing from it tends every way with an equable 
* Force, and is propagated with equal Eaſe and equal 
Strength in Curves as in Rreight Lines. Waves, on the 
Surface of the Water, gliding by the Extremes of a- 
© ny ver large Obſtacle, infle& and dilate themſelves, 
* {hill diffuſing gradually into the quieſcent Water be- 
N | Pulſes, or Vibrations 
of the Air, wherein Sounds conſiſt, are manifeſtly in- 
flected, tho? not ſo conſiderably as the Waves of Wa- 
* ter, and Sounds are propagated with equal Eaſe thro' 
* crooked Tubes, and thro? ireiohe Lines; but Light was 
* never known to move in any Curve, nor to infle& itſelf 
ad Umbram.” The Rays of Liebt therefore are ſmall 
Corpuſcles, emitted with exceeding Celerity from the 
luminous Body. As to the Force wherewith theſe Cor- 
puſcles are emitted, ſo as to enable them to move at the 
inconceivable Rate of 7,000,000 Miles in a Minute, hear 
the ſame great Author: Among Bodies of the ſime 

* 


dy and the Eye, and excites Vibrations of Pref. 
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ind and Virtue, by how much any dne is ſmaller, 
Kind aan '18 its ee rs Power greater, in proportion 


©. wo] Ik, This Power we find ſtronger in ſmall 
2 large ones, regard being had to the 
Difference of their Wei his; and the Reaſon is, that 


the Particles of ſmall Magnets being nearer cach other, 
more eaſily unite their Forces intimately togerher, and 
act conjointly. For the ſame Reaſon the Rays of 
« Light,: being of all other Bodies the moſt minute, it 
. may be expected that their attractive Powers ſhould be 
« of all others the ſtrongeſt. And how ſtrong in effect 
« they are, may be gathered from the following Rules: 
The Attraction of a Ray of Ligbt, according to the 
« Quantity of its Matter, is to the Gravity which any pro- 
« jefted Body has, according likewiſe: to the Quantity of 
« its Matter, in a Ratio compounded of the Velocity of 
4 the Nay | of Light, to the elocity | of | that projected 
6 „and of the Bending or. Curvature of the Line, 
p dich the Ray deſcribes in the Place of Refraction, to 
« the Bending or Curvature de ſcribed by that projected 
Body 5 provided, however, the Inclination of the Ray 
to the refracting Surface be the ſame with that of the 
c projected Body to the Horizon. From which Propor- 
« tion I gather, that the Attraction of the Rays of Light is 
above 1,000,000,000,000,000 times greater than the Gra- 
« vity of Bodies on the Surface of the Earth, in pro- 
« portion to the Quantity of Matter in each, if the Light 
« paſs from the Sun to the Earth in the Space of ſeven 
, Mims: But. now as in Algebra,. where affirmative 
© Quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in Me- 
© chanics, where Attraction ceaſes, there the repelling 
Power muſt ſucceed : Therefore a Ray of Light, as 
« ſoon as it is caſt off from the luminous Body by the vi- 
« brating Motion of its Parts, and is got out of the 
« Sphere of its Attraction, is lled with an immenſe 
Velocity. See Attraction and Repulſian. g 
The wonderful Divifibility of the Parts of Matter is no 
where more apparent than in the Minuteneſs of the Parti- 
cles of Light. Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that anInch 
of Candle, when converted to Light, becomes divided into 
269617040 Parts. The Expanſion or Extenſion of any Por- 
tion of Light is inconceivable 5 Dr. Hook ſhews tis as 
unlimited as the Univerſe 3 proving it from the immenſe 
Diſtance of ſome of the fixed Stars, the Light whereof 
becomes ſenfible to the Eye by means of a 'Teleſcope 5 
nor, adds he, is it only the great Bodies of the Sun or 
Stars that are thus able to diſperſe their Ligbe thro' the 
vaſt Expanſum of the Univerſe; but the ſmalleſt Spark 
of a lucid Body muſt do the ſame, even the ſmalleſt 
Globule ſtruck from a Steel by a Flint. | 
Dr. Graaveſand affirms a lucid Body to be that, which 
emits or gives Fire a Motion in right Lines; and makes the 
Difference between Light and Heat to confiſt in this, That 
to produce the former, the fiery Particles muſt enter the 
Eye in a rectilinear Motion, which is not required in the 
latter: On the contrary, an irregular Motion ſeems more 
proper for it, as appears from the Rays coming directly 
om the Sun to the Top of the Mountain, which have 
not near that Effect with thoſe in the Valley, agitated 
with an irregular Motion by ſeveral Reflections. Whe- 
ther ar no there be always Light where there is Fire, is 
diſputed among Authors, as alſo whether or no there be 
any luminous Body without Heat; Heat being a Motion 
that may be infinitely diminiſhed, and Light a Matter that 
may be infinitely rare; to which we may add, that no 
Heat is ſenfible to us, unleſs it be more intenſe than 
that of our Organs of Senſe. 55 | 
Sir Jſaac Newton obſerves, that Bodies and Light act 
mutually on one another; Bodies on Light, in emitting, 
de ing, refracting, and inflecting it; and Light on Bo- 
dies, by heating them, and putting their Parts into a vi- 
ating Motion, wherein Heat principally conſiſts. For 
all fix'd Bodies, he obſerves, when heated beyond a 
certain Degree, do emit Ligbt, and ſhine; which Shining, 
c. appears to be owing to the vibrating Motion of the 
Parts ; and all Bodies abounding in earthy and ſulphu- 
reous Particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit Light, which 
way ſoever that Agitation be effected Thus Sea-Water 
8 in 2 Storm, Quick-filver when ſhaken in Vacuo, 
zats or Horſes when rubb'd in the dark; and Wood, 
Fiſh, and Fleſh when putrefied, 
va late Mr. Hawksbee has furniſh'd us with a great 
aiety of Inſtances of the artificial Production of Light 
7 the Attrition of Bodies naturally not luminous; as of 
. rubb'd on Woollen Cloth in vacuo, of Glaſs on 
þ _— of Glaſs on Glaſs, of Oyſter-Shells on Woollen, 
n of Woollen on Woollen, all in vacuo. On the ſeveral 
i periments whereof, he makes the following Reflec- 
zo That different ſorts of Bodies afford remarkably 
: erent kinds of Light, different both in Colour and in 
ce 3 That the Effects of an Attrition are various, ac- 


cording to the different Preparations and Managements of 


( 45 
by 


the Bodies that are to endure it; and that Bodies which 
haye yielded a. particular Light, may be brought by 
Friction to yield no more of that Ligbtn. 

M. Bernoulli found by Experiment that Mercury amal- 
gamated with Tin, and rubb'd on Glaſs, produced a 
confiderable Light in the Air; that Gold rubb'd on. Glaſs 
did it ſtill in a greater degree: but that of all others the 
moſt exquiſite Light was that produced by the Artritjon of 
a Diamond; being equally vivid with that of a burning 
Coal briskly agitated with the Bellows. 3 

Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of ſhining rotten, Wood, 
which upon Seba the Air from it was extinguiſh'd.; 
but upon its Re· admiſſion, ſeemed, to come to lite. again, 
and ſhone as before: being no doubt a real Flame, and 
like other Flames not to be preſerved without Air. See 
Phoſphorus, | _ 3 ae 
That the | Particles of Light are. attrafted hy thoſe of 
other Bodies, is evident from innumerable Experiments. 
This Pbænomenon was firſt obſerved, by Sir I. Newton, 
who found by repeated Tryals, that; the Rays of Light 
in their paſſage near the Edges of Bodies, whether opake 
or tranſparent, as Pieces of Metals, the Edges of Knives, 
broken Glaſſes, Cc. are diverted out of the right Lines, 
and always infleQed or bent towards thoſe Bodies, This 
Action of Bodies on Light is found to exert itſelf dt a ſen- 
fible Diſtance, tho it always increaſes as the Diſtance is 
diminiſh'd ; as appears very ſenfibly in the paſſage of a 
Ray between the Edges of two thin Planes at different 
Apertures, in which there is ſomething very peculiar, the 
Attraction of one 18 being penn, Is as the other is 
yo nearer it. The Rays of Light in their paſſage out 
of Glaſs inta a Vacuum are not only inflected towards the 
Glaſs, but if they fall too obliquely, will revert back 
igain to the Glaſs, and be totally reflected. The Cauſe 
of which Reflection cannot be attributed to any Refi- 
ſtance of the Yacuw, but muſt be entirely owing to ſome 
Force or Power in the Glaſs, which attracts or draws back 
the Rays as they were paſſing into the Vacuum. And this 
appears farther from hence, -that if you wet the poſterior 
Surface of the Glaſs with Water, Oil, Honey, or a Solu- 
tion of Quickſilver, then the Rays which would other- 
wiſe have been reflected will pafs into and through that 
Liquor: which ſhews that the Rays are not reflected till 
they come to that poſterior Surface of the Glaſs, nor even 
till they begin to go out of it; for if at their going out 
they fall into any of the fore ſaid Mediums, they will not 
then be reflected, but perſiſt in their former Courſe, the 
Attraction of the Glaſs being in this Caſe counter- balanced 
by that of the Liquor. 12 | 
From this mutual Attraction between the Particles of 
Light and other- Bodies, ariſes two other grand Phæno- 
mena, which we call the Reflexion and Refraction of Light. 

We know that the Determination of a Body in Motion 
is chang'd by the Interpoſition of another Body in its 
way. Thus Light impinging on the Surface of ſolid Bo- 
dies, ſhould be turn'd out of its courſe, and beaten back 
or reflected, ſo as like other falling Bodies to make the 
Angle of its Reflexion equal to that of Incidence. This 
tis found by experience Light does, and yet the Cauſe of 
this Effect is dilforent from that juſt now aſſign'd: the 
Rays of Light are not reflected by ſtriking on the very 
Parts of the reflecting Bodies, but by ſome Power equably 
diffuſed throughour the whole Surface of the. Body, 
whereby it acts on the Ligbt, either attracting or repelling 
it without Contact: by which ſame Power, in other Cir- 
cumſtances the Rays are refracted; and by which alſo, 
the Rays are firſt emitted from the luminous Body ; as 
is abundantly proved, by great variety of Arguments, by 
Sir I. Newton. See Refiexion. 

That great Author puts it paſt doubt, that all thoſe 
Rays which are reflected, tho they approach the Body 
infinitely near, yet never touch it 3 and thar thoſe which 
do really firike on the ſolid Parts of Bodies, adhere to 
'em, and are as it were extinguiſh'd and loſt. If it be 
ask'd, how it happens, fince we aſcribe the Reflexion of 
the Rays to the Ion of the whole Surface of the Body 
without Contact; how, I ſay, it happens that all the 
Rays are not reflected from every Surface, but while 
ſome are reflected, others paſs through and are refracted: 
The Anſwer given by Sir I. Newton is as follows Eve 
Ray of Light in its paſſage thro any refracting Subſtance, 
is Put into a certain tranſient Conſtitution or State, which 
in the progreſs of the Ray returns at equal Intervals, and 
diſpoſes the Ray at every Return to be eaſily tranſmitted 
thro the next refracting Surface, and between the Returns 
to be eaſily reflected by it: which Alternation of Re- 
flexion and Tranſmiſſion appears to be propagated from 
every Surface and ro all Diſtances. What kind of Action 
or Diſpoſition this is, and whether it conſiſt in a circulating 
or vibrating Motion of the Ray or the Medium, or 
ſomewhat elſe, he does not inquire 3 but allows thoſe 
who are fond of Hypotheſes to ſuppofe that the Page 
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bf Eight, by impinging on any reflecting or refracting Sur- 


face, excite Vibrations in the reflecting or refracting Me- 


dium, and by that means agitate the ſolid Parts of the 
Body. Theſe Vibrations, thus propagated in the Me- 


dium, move faſter than the Rays, ſo as to overtake them; 
and when any Ray is in that 


rt of the Vibration which 
conſpires with its Motion, its Velocity is increaſed, ſo that 
it cafily breaks thro a refracting Surface: but when it is 


in à contrary part of the Vibration, which impedes its 


Motion, it is eatily reflected, and conſequently that ever 


Ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or tranſ- 


mitted by every Vibration which overtakes it. The Re- 
turn of which Diſpoſition of any Ray to be reflected, he 


calls Fits of eaſy Reflexion; and thoſe of its Diſpoſition 
to be tranſmitted, he calls Fits of eaſy Tranſmiſſion z and 


the Space between the Returns, the Interval of the Ft. 
The Reaſon then why the Surface of all thick tranſparent 
Bodies reflect part of the Light incident on em, and re- 
fract the reſt, is, that ſome Rays at their Incidence are in 
Fits of eaſy Reflexion, and others of eaſy Tranſmiſſion. 


For the Properties and Laws of refle&ted Light, ſee Re- 


i 


xion and Mirrour. : 21 1 
Further, a Ray of Lieb: paſſing out of one Medium 
into another of different Denſity, and in its paſſage making 
an oblique Angle with the Surface that ſeparates the Me- 
diums, will be refracted or turn'd out of its right Line; 


by reaſon the Rays are more ſtrongly attracted by a den- 


ſer than a rarer Medium. ee e hs | 

That theſe Rays are not refracted by ſtriking on the 
ſolid Parts bf Bodies, but without any Contact, by that 
ſame force wherewith they are emitted and reflected, 
exerting itſelf differently in different Circumſtances, is 

roved in great meaſure by the ſame Arguments which 
8 Reflexion to be perform'd without Contact. 
For the Properties, c. of refracted Light, ſee RefraBion, 
Lens, &c. In Iſland Chryſtal is obſerved a kind of double 
Refraction, very different from what we find in any other 
Body : the Rays that fall r RY not only diſ- 
perſed, with a double Refraction in one and the fame 
Surface, but even the perpendicular Rays themſelves are 
moſt of em divided into two Beams by means of the ſame 
double Refraction; which Beams are of the ſame Colour 
with the incident Beams, and are equal in degree of 
Light, at leaſt nearly, to each other: Whence the great 
Philoſopher, ſa often cited, takes occaſion to ſuſpect that 
there ate in Light ſome other original Properties beſides 
thoſe hitherto deſcribed 3 and particularly, that the 


Rays have different Sides endued with ſeveral original 


Properties. For of theſe Refractions, the one is per- 
formed in the uſual manner, i. e. the Sine of Incidence is 
to that of Refraction as 5 is to 33 and the other in an un- 
uſual manner: and yet the ſame Ray is refracted ſome- 
times in the one manner, and ſometimes in the other, 
according to the various. Poſitions which its ſeveral Sides 
have, in reſpect of the Chryſtal. Theſe Diſpoſitions, he 


news, muſt have exiſted originally in the Beams, with- 


out having undergone any Alterations in that reſpect, by 
the Chryital. Every Ray of Light therefore has two oppo- 
fite Sides, the one originally endued with a Property 
whereon its unuſual Refraction depends, and the other 
not endued with that Property. 

Sir I. Newton having obſerved the vividly colour'd Image 


| 238 on the Wall of a darken'd Room, by the Sun- 


eams tranſmitted thro a Priſm, to be five times as long 
as broad ; ſetting himſelf to inquire into the Reaſon 
of this Diſproportion, was led from other Experiments to 
the Experimentum Crucis 3 whence he diſcovered the Cauſe 
of the Phxnomenon to be, that ſome of the Rays of 
Liebt were more refracted than others, and therefore ex- 

Fired ſeveral Images of the Sun under the appearance 
of one, extended lengthwiſe. Thence he proceeded to 
conclude, that Light itſelf is an heterogeneous Mixture of 
Rays differently refrangible. Hence he diſtinguiſhes 
Light into two kinds, rig. that whoſe Rays are equally 
refrangible, which he calls Homogeneal, Similar or Uni- 
form Ligbt; and that whoſe Rays are unequally refran- 
gible, which he calls Heterogeneal Light. 

There are but three Affections of Light, wherein he 
obſerved its Rays to differ, viz. Refrangibility, Reflexi- 
bility, and Colour; and thoſe Rays which agree in Re- 
frangibility, agree alſo in the other two : whence they 
may be well Telined Homogeneal, tho in ſome other re- 
ſpects they may poſſibly be Heterogeneal. Again, the 
Colours exhibited by Homogeneal Light, he calls Homo- 
geneal Colours; and thoſe produced by Heterogeneal 
Light, Heterogeneal Colours. 
down, he advances ſeveral Propoſitions. 

As r/t, That the Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differing 
by indefinite Degrees of Refrangibility. 2dly, That Rays 
which differ in Refrangibility, when parted from one ano- 


ther, do proportionably differ in the Colours which they 


exhibit. 3d/y, That there are as many ſimple and ho- 


- (88). 


may be call'd Primitive or Original. 


Theſe Definitions laid 


mogeneal Colours, as Degrees of Refrangibiliry, for to 
every Degree of Refrangibility belongs a different Colour. 
atbly, Whiteneſs in all reſpects like that of the Sun's im. 
mediate Light, and of the uſual Objects of our Senſes 
cannot be compounded of fimple Colours, withour an in. 
definite Variety of them; for to ſuch a Compoſition there, 
are _—_ Rays endued with all. the indefinite Degrees 
of Refrangibility, which infer as many fimple Colours, 
5 thly, The Rays of _ do not act on one another in 
pang thro the ſame Medium. 6:bly, The Rays of Light 

o not ſuffer any Alteration of their Qualities from Re. 
fraction, nor from the adjacent 13 Medium. 9:þ1y 
There can no Homogeneal Colours be produced out - 
Light by Refraction, which are not commix'd in it be. 


fore; fince Refra ction, as was before obſerv'd, changes 


not the Qualities of the Rays, but only ſeparates thoſe 


which have divers Qualities by means of their different 


Refrangibility. Sthiy, The Sun's Light is an Aggregate 


of Homogeneal Colours; whence Homogeneal : Colours 


We have already obſerved that the Rays of Light are 
compoſed of diſſimilar or heterogeneous Parts; 9 of 
them being in all probability greater, others leſs. Now 
the ſmaller the Parts are, by-ſo much the more re frangi- 
ble they are, i. e. they are 1 much the more eafily di- 
verted out of their rectilinear Courſe; and thoſe Parts 
which differ in Refrangibility, (i. e. in Bulk) we have 
alſo obſerved differ in Colour. Hence ariſes the whole 
Theory of Colours. Thoſe Parts, v. g. which are the 
moſt refrangible, conſtitute Viglet Colour; that is, the 
moſt minute Particles of Ligbt when ſeparately impelled 
on the Organ, do there excite the ſhorteſt Vibrations in 
the Retina, which are thence communicated by the ſolid 
Parts of the Optic Nerve into the Brain, and excite in us 
the Senſation of Violet Colour, the dimmeſt and moſt 
languid of all other Colours: And thoſe Particles, on the 
— which are the leaft refrangible, conſtitute a 
Ray of a Red Colour; i. e. the greateſt Particles of 
Light excite the longeſt Vibrations in the Retina, and ſo 
convey the Senſation of a Red Colour, as being the moſt 
bright and vivid of all others. The other Particles being 
diſtinguiſhed into little Rays, according to their reſpective 
— aa and Degrees of Refrangibility, excite inter- 
me 

intermediate Colours; in like manner as the Vibrations 
of the Air, according to their different Magnitudes, ex- 
cite the Senſations of different Sounds. The Colours 


then of theſe little Rays not being any adventitious Mo- 


difications of them, but connate, primitive, and neceſſary 
Properties, reſulting, in all probability, from their diffe- 
rent Magnitudes, muſt be perpetual and immutable, 
not to be altered by any Reflexion, Refraction, or other 
ſubſequent Modification. See the Do#rine of Colours, 
laid .down under Colour. For the Manner in which 
Light affects our Senſes, and how it contributes to Viſion, 
ſee Viſion. | | 
LIGHT is alfo uſed to fignify the Diſpoſition of Ob- 
jets with regard to the receiving of Ligbt; thus we ſay, 
a Painting is ſeen in its proper Light, when its Situation, 
with regard to the Ligbt, is the ſame with that for which 


it was painted. 


LIGHTS ABOARD SHIPS. See Signals. 

LIGHTS, in Architecture, are underſtood of the 
2 s of Gates and Windows, and other Places thro 
which the Air and Ligbt have a Paſſage. In the Pantheon 
all the Light comes from on high; it has no Lights but 

in the Dome. | | 
'LIGHTS, in Painting, are thoſe Parts of a Piece that 
are illumined, or that lie open to the Luminary, by which 
the Piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened ; and that for 
this reaſon are painted in bright vivid Colours : in which 
ſenſe Light is oppoſed to Shadow. Light is alſo uſed for 
the luminous _ that emits it. There are various kinds 


of Ligbts; — Lights, as the Air; particular Lights, as 
a Fire, a Candle, and even the Sun. Different Lights 


have very different Effects on the Piece, and occaſion a 
Difference in the Management of every Part. A great 
deal therefore depends on the Painters chuſing a proper 
Light for his Piece to be illumined by, and a great dea 
more in the Conduct of the Lights and Shadows when the 
Luminary is pitched upon. The Strength and Relievo of 
a Figure, as well as its Gracefulneſs, depends entirely on 
the Management of the Lights, and the joining of thoſe to 
the Shadows. The Light a Figure receives, is either di- 
rect or reflected, to each of which ſpecial Regard muſt 
be had. The Doctrine of Zizbts and Shadows makes that 

Part of Painting, called Clair-obſcure, which ſee. i 
LIGHT-HORSE, an antient Term in our Engliſþ 
Cuſtoms, ſignifying an ordinary Cavalier or Horſeman 
lightly armed, and ſo as to enter a Body or Regiment» 
in oppoſition to the others, who were heavily accoutree, 
and armed at all Points, | | 
| LIGHTER, 


ate Vibrations, and ſo occaſion the Senſations of the 
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LIGHTER, a ſmall floating Veſſel. Zighters are of 


| Kindes as, | | e 
bern ad ins .. Acloſe Lighter, A Kiele, 
A Camel, A Huy, | An open Ligbter. 


| LIGHT NESS, ſee Lewiy. | 


 LIGNUM ALOES, or #ood of Alees; ſee Aloes. Li- 
2 Caſh, ſee Caſia. Lignum Balſami, ſee Balſam. 
LIKE QUAN ITIES, in Algebra, are ſuch as are 

| expreſſed by the ſame Letters, equally repeated in each 

Quantity. Thus 2 b, and 3 6, and 9 F, and 3 f fare like 
Cantities; but 2 b, and 3 bb, and 9 ff,and 3 ff are un- 
like ones, becauſe the Quantities have not every where 

the ſame Dimenſions, nor ate the Letters equally repeat- 
ed. Like Signs in Algebra are when both are Affirma- 
tive, or both Negative; but if one be Affirmative, and 
the other Negative, they are unlike Signs. Thus + 64 4, 
and-＋ 54, have like Signs; but 9 f, and — 7 f have 
unlike Signs. Like Figures in Geometry are ſuch as have 
their Angles equal, and the Sides about theſe equal An- 
gles proportional. Like Arcs in the Projection of the 

Sphere in Plano are Parts of leſſer Circles, containing an 
equal Number of Degrees with the correſponding Arcs 
of greater ones. Like ſolid Figures in Geometry, are 
ſuch as are contained under like Planes, equal in Number. 

LIMB, the outermoſt Border or graduated Edge of a 
Quadrant, or the like Mathematical Iaſtrument; or the 
Circumference of the Primitive Circle in any Projection of 
the Sphere in Plano. A ſtronomers obſerve the lower and 
the upper Limb of the Sun, in order to find its tru 
Height, which is that of his Center. - | 

Limb alſo fignifies the outermoſt Border or Edge of 
the Sun or Moon, when the Middle or Disk is hid in an 
Eclipſe of either Luminary. | 

Liub is alſo uſed among Botaniſts for the outer Edge 
or Border or Plants, their Leaves, and Flowers. 

LIMB, or LIM BUS, is alfo a Term in the Remifb 
Theology, uſed for that Place where the Patriarchs are 
ſuppoſed to have waited for the Redemprion of Man- 
kind, and where they imagine our Saviour continued from 
the time of his Death to that of his Reſurrection. Du 
Cange ſays, the Fathers called this Place Limbus, eo quod 
fit Limbus Inferorum. The word Limbs is alſo uſed by 
the Catholics for the Place deſtined toreceive the Souls of 
Infants who die without Baptiſm 3 who have not deſerved 
Hell, as dying in Innocence, nor yet are worthy of Hea 
ven, decauſe of the Imputaxion of Original Sin. 

LIME, Calcined Stone, Marble, Free-ftone, Chalk, or 
other Matrer burnt by a large Fire in a Kiln or Furnace 
built expreſs; to be afterwards uſed in the Compoſition of 
Mortar, for building; the Fire taking away all ns Humi- 
dity, and opening its Pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily re- 
ducible to Powder. Quick Lime or Unſlack'd Lime is that 
which comes ont of the Furnace ; Slack'd Lime is that 
waſh'd or fteep'd in Water, and reſerv'd for the making 
of Mortar. The beſt Lime is that made of the hardeſt 
and firmeſt Stones, and which is flack'd at its coming out 
of the Furnace. Sir H. Votton looks on it as a great Error 
in the Enyli/ſþ to make Lime as they do, of Refuſe, and 
Stuff without any Choice; whereas the Italians, at this 
day, and much more the Antients, burnt their firmeft 
Stones, and even Fragments ef Marble where it was plen- 
tiful 3 which in time became almoſt Marble again for its 
hardneſs, as appears in their ſtanding Theatres, c. 

. We have two kinds of Lime in common uſe in England 
the one made of Stone, and the other of Chalk; whereof 
the former is much the Rrongeſt. That made of ſoft 
Stone or Chalk is fitteſt for plaiſtering of Ceilings and 
Walls within doors; and that made of hard Stones, for 

Buildings and for plaiſtering without doors. Good Lime 


+ 


may alfo be made of Mill-ſtone, not coarſe and ſandy, 
but fine and greaſy ; as alſo of all kinds of Flints; tho 
tis hard to burn em, unleſs in a Reverberatory Furnace, 
as 1 apt to run to Glaſs. 2 

Dieuſſant recommends Lime made of Sea-ſhells as the 


eſt, but Goldman finds fault with it, as bein impatient of 


oiſture, and therefore eaſily peeling off from the Out- 


fides of Walls: It is, however, the common Lime uſed 
in the Indies. 


be broke in pieces; otherwiſe the Air contain'd in their Ca- 
wes, too much expanded by the Heat, makes em fly with 
yy much violence as to damage the Kiln. According to A 
2 and Palladio, Lime will not be ſufficiently burnt in 
leis than ſixty Hours intenſe Heat. 
4 . Marks of 2 well-burnt Lime, according to Alberti, 
— mart its Weight is to that of the Stone in à ſeſqui- 
a Froportion; that it is white, light, and ſonorous; 
chien en flaked it ſticks to the Sides of the Veſſel: To 
copio ale _ wt when flaked it ſends forth a 
moak 3 and Dien ſſa 
deal of Water to lake it, Wy . 
, 10 preferve Lime ſeveral Years, flake and work it up; 
.S Fit under ground, into which let it paſs thro a hole 


(49) LIM 


Before the Stones be thrown into the Kiln, they are to . 


open at the bottom of the Veſſel.” As ſoon as the! Pit is 
full, cover it up with Sand, to prevent its drying; thus 
keeping it moiit till it be — . 


enough to flake the Lime, but not to reduce it to. duſt 
after ſlaking. If the Sand cleave into Chinks, as the 
Smoak aſcends, cover em up, ſo as no Vent may be 
2 thereto. This Lime, he adds, kept ten or twelve 
Years, will be like Glue; and will, further, be of parti- 


cular Uſe in painting Walls, as being no way prejudicial 


to the Colours. See Mortar. 
Lime is much uſed by Tanners, Skinners, Gc. in the 


Preparation of their Leather. 


Lime, or Calx, in Chymiſtry, is a kind of fine Powder, 
or Aſhes remaining of Metals or Minerals, that have been 
a long time in a violent Fire. See Calx. Yoo, $74y 5 

Lime is of ſome medicinal Uſe, being applied exter- 


nally in Deſiccative and Conſumptive Medicines. Its 


Water is ſaid to be an excellent Medicine, taken inter- 


nally. M. Bzrler has written an ample Account of its 


Effects in the French Memoirs, in good meaſure. from his 


own Experience. But he obſerves it ſucceeded much 


better in Holland, & c. than in France. It is a powerful Al- 
terant, and like a pure Alkaline Water, fitted to blunt and 
deſtroy acid Ferments, which are the Principles of all 


Obſtructions, and the Cauſe of moſt. Chronic Diſeaſes. 


Its principal Uſe is in a Cachexy, Green: ſickneſe, Drop- 
ſy, Scurvy, Obſtructions of the Liver, Spleen, &c. It is 
made by pouring fix Pounds of hot Water on one of 


Quick-Lime, leaving them to ſoak and macerate for the 


ſpace of 24 hours. TH 
. LIME-STONE, is a Stone of a whitiſh Colour, which 


1 burnt in a Kiln, enters the Compoſition of Mortar, 
ai 


„Ec. which ſee. 


LIMITATION. OF. ASSIZE, in Law, is a certain 


Time ſet down bythe Statute, wherein a Man muſt alledge 
himſelf or his Anceſtors to have been ſeiz d of Lands ſued 


for by Writ of Aſſize. 


TED PROBLEM, fignifies a Problem that has 
but one anly Solution, or which can be. done only one 
way; as to make a Circlepaſs through three Points given, 
not lying in a Right Line, to deſcribe an equi lateral 
Triangle on a Line given, c. 


LIMIITS of a Planet, its greateſt Excurſion or Diſtance 
from the Ecliptic. mo 


_ LIMNING, the Art of Painting in Water- Colours; in 
contradiftinftion to Painting properly ſo called, which is 
done in Oil-Colours. | 

Limning is much the more Antient Kind of Painting: 
Till a Hemiſb Painter, one Jobn van Eych, better known 
by the Name of Jobn of Bruges, found out the Art of 
Painting in Oil, the Painters all painted in Water and in 
Freſco alone, both on their Walls, on Wooden Boards, 


and elſewhere. When they made- uſe of Boards, they 


uſually glued a fine Linnen Cloth over 'em, to prevent 
their opening; then laid on a Ground of White; laſtly, 
they mix'd up their Colours with Water and Size, or with 
Water and Yolks of Eggs, well beaten with the Branches 
of a Fig-Tree, the Juice whereof thus mix'd with the Eggs; 
and with this Mixture they painted their Pieces. 

In Limning all the Colours are proper enough, except- 
ing the White made of Lime, which is only uſed in Freſco. 
But the Azure and Ultramarine muſt always be mix'd up 
with Size, or with Gum, in on the Yolks of Eggs 
give yellow Colours a. greeniſh Tincture. But there are 
always. applied two Lays of hot Size e'er the Colours, 
mix'd even with Size, are laid on: the Compoſition 
made with Eggs, and the Juice of the Fig-tree, being 


only uſed for touching up and finiſhing, and to prevent 


the Neceſſity of having a Fire always at hand to keep the 
Size hot 3 yet 'tis certain, that the Size-Colours hold the 
beſt, and are accordingly always uſed in Cartoons, Oc. This 
Size is made of Shreds of thin Leather, or of Parchment. 

To limm on Linnen, they chuſe that which is old, half 
worn, and cloſe. This they ſtamp with White Lead, or 
with a fine Plaiſter beaten up with Size; which once dry, 
they go over it with a Lay of the ſame Size. .. 

he Colours are all ground in Water, each by itſelf ;; 

and in proportion as they are required in working, are di- 
luted with Size-Water. If the Volks of Eggs are deſired, 
they dilute 'em with Water made of equal Quantities of 
common Water and Vinegar, with the Yolk, White and 
Shell of an Egg, and the Ends of the little Brenches of 
a Fig-tree cut ſmall, all well beaten. together in an 
Earthen Pan. 

If 'tis defired to varniſh the Piece when finiſh'd, the 

o over it with the White of an Egg well beaten, 4 
then with Varniſh. This, however, is only to preſerve it 
from the Wet: for the great Advantage of Limning con- 
ſiſts in its being free from any Luſtre; in regard all its 
Colours thus void of Luſtre may be ſeen in all kinds of 
Lights; which Colours in Oil, or cover'd with Vamiſh, 
can't. | | Aaa aaa LINC. 


| .. | Boeckler gives another 
Method: Cover a Stratum of Lime two or three foot high 
with another of Sand of the like height; pour on Water 
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tive, and probably from the ſame Derivation 3 or from 
Lingaa the Tongue, as being to be licked up with the 
Tongue. See Eclegma. e 
) LINE, a ſmall French Meaſure, conſiſting of the 12th 
part of an Inch, or 144th part of a Foot. The Geome- 
tricians, notwithſtanding its Smallneſs, conceive it divided 
into fix Points. | MATS. ASTD 
LINE, in Genealogy, is a Series or Succeſſion of Re- 
lations in various Degrees, all deſcending from the ſame 
common Father. Dire# Line is that which goes from Fa- 
ther to Son, which is the Order of Aſcendants and De- 
ſcendants. Collateral Line is the Order of thoſe who de- 
ſcend from ſome common Father related to the former, 
but out of the Line of Aſcendants and Deſcendants. In 
this are placed Uncles, Aunts, Couſins, Nephews, G. 
LINE, in Geometry, is a Quantity extended in Length 
only, without either Breadth or Thickneſs, and is formed 
by the Motion of a Point. There are two kinds of Lines, 
212, Right Lines and Curve Lines. Thus if the Point A move 
towards B, (Fg. 1. Plat. Geometry) by its Motion it deſcribes 
a Line; and this, if the Point go the neareſt way towards 
B, will be a Right or Streight Line, whoſe Definition 
therefore will be the neareſt or ſhorteſt Diſtance between 
any two Points, or a Line all whoſe Points tend the ſame 
way. If the Point go any way about, as in any of the 
Lines ACB, Ac B, it will trace out either a crooked Line, 
as the upper Ac B; or elſe two or more ſtreight ones, as 
in the lower AC B. | | | 
Lines conſidered as to their Poſitions, are either Pa- 
rallel, Perpendicular, or Oblique 3 the Conſtruction and 
Properties whereof, ſee under Parallel, Perpendicular, &c. 
_ Euclid in his ſecond Book treats moſtly of Lines, and 
of the Effects of their being divided, and again multiplied 
into one another; the Subflance of his Doctrine may be 
thus demenſifated Algebraically. (I.) If there be two 
Lines 2 and &; one of which, as 2,'is divided into any 
number of Parts, as into a+ e+: +o, the Rectangle 
under the two whole Lines & x is equal to the Sum of all 
the Rectangles made by x multiplied into the Parts of ⁊. 
2 4 | "a i | 3 
*Ü k a Fo” 
that is, 2x = x a+xe+ xi xo. This is ſo plain, 
it needs no proof. (2.) If a Right Line, as 2, be di- 
vided into two Parts a + e, the ReQangles made by 
the whole Line, and both its Parts, are equal to the 
Square of the wtole Line: That . =2SS, 
For 2a =aa+ ae; ands e Sa eee; therefore 
2 * aa +2a+ee.. (3.) Let the Line 2 be cut 
into a+ e; then ſhall the Rectangle under the whole 
Line (Z) and the Part (a) be equal to the Square of 


that Part a, = 1 with the Rectangle made by the 


two Parts aand e; that is, Za aa Tae. 2 

1 | For Z=a+e. Anda Tex a 24 a 
Tae. (4.) The Square of any Line, as Z, divided into 
any two Parts, a and e, is equal to both the Squares of 
thoſe Parts, together with the Rectangles made out 
of thoſe Parts, that is, Z 2 = aa+ 2zae Tee. 
WM I A  MLOplY 6+ 
by itſelf, and the Thing is plain. 


aaÞS2aebee 

Hence it is plain, that the Square of any Line is equal 
to four times the Square of its Half. For ſuppoſe Z to 
be biſected, then each Part will be a 3 and multiplying 
a-+a by itſelf, the thing will plainly appear. 


Z 2 OY 
a+a | 

a +a 
aabaa+aabaa=4 aa. 


(5.) If a Line be divided into two Parts equally, and into 
two other Parts unequally, the Rectangle under the un- 
equal Parts, together with the Square of the interme- 
diate - Part, will be equal to the Square of half that 
Line. Let the whole Line be 2 a, then each Part 
will be a. Let the leſſer unequal Part be e, then the 

reater unequal Part will be 24 — e; which multiplied 
bo e, produces 2 ae —ee: To which adding the Square 
of the Difference or intermediate Part a — e, which is 
4a — 2 4e —— 
half the Line. (6.) If a Line be biſected, and then ano- 
ther Right Line be added to it, the Rectangle or Product 
of the whole augmenred Line multiplied by the Part 
added, together with the Square of the half Line, will be 
equal to the Square of the half Line, and Part added, as 
one Line. 0 


2 3 . 


Ni 0 LINCTUS, à Form of Medicine che ſame as Lamba- Let the firſt Line be 2 a, and the Part added e, then the 


ee, the Sum will be 3 a a, the Square of 


| Body 3 wit 


whole will be 2 a +e, Which multiplied by e, produceth 
z ae Tee; and the Square of half the Line a a being 
added to it, it will be z ae Tee +a a, which is equal 
to the Square of a e. (7.) If a Quantity or Line ba di. 
vided\any hew into two Parts, the Square of the Whole 
added to the Square of one of the Parts, ſhall be equal 


to two Rectangles contained under the whole Line, and 


that part, added to the Square of the other Part. 

hy „ — 1 . | | 
Let a be one Part, and e the other; the Square of the 
Whole, and of the leſſer Part e makes aa + 2a eb zee. 


then if the Whole a +e be 1 1208 by twice e, it will 
produce z ae ＋ 2e; and if to t 


is be added the Square 
of the other Part a a, the Sum will be aa+ 2 ae T zee, 
equal to the former. (8.) If a Line be cut any how into 
two Parts, the Rectangle under the whole Line and one 
of the Parts taken four times, and added to the Square of 
the other Part, is equal to the Square of the Whole, and 
the other Part added to it, as if it were but one Line. 


- . 1 e 2 | | 

Let the whole Line be a e, then four times that multi. 
plied by e (or the Quadruple ReQangle under that and e) 
will be 4ae+4ee; to which adding the Square of the 
other Part aa, the Sum will be aa 4a + 4ee. And 
if you ſquare a +2 e, which expreſſeth the whole Line 
with e added to it, the Product will be the former Sum 
of aa +agae+4ce.' (9.) If a Line be biſected, and 


alſo cut into two other unequal Parts, the Sum of the 


Squares of the unequal Parts will be double the Sum of 


the Squares of the half Line, and of the Difference be- 
tween the two unequal Parts. Let the whole Line be 
2 a, and the Difference between the equal and unequal 
Parts b; then the greater unequal Part will be 
a+b, and the lefſer a —b: The Sum of the Squares 
of the unequal Parts will be 2 aa +2 bb, which is 
double to the Square of half the Line added to the 
Square of the Difference. (10.) If a Line be biſected, 
and then another Line added to it 3 the Square of the 
whole increaſed Line, together with the Square of the 
Part added, is double the Sum of the Squares of the half 


Line, and of the half Line and Part added, taken as one 


- bs | 
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Let the whole Line be 2 a, and the Part added e; then 
the whole increaſed Line will be 2 4 ＋ e, and the half 
Line and Part added will be a e; the Sum of the 
Squares of 2a ＋ e, and of e, is 4a a ＋-4ae ＋z ee; 
which is plainly double to @ a, and aa T2 ae — ee ad- 
ded together. | f 


LINE, in Geography and Aſtronomy, is uſed by way 


of Eminence for the Equator or Equinoctial Line, which, 
in the Heavens, is a Circle deſcribed by the Sun in his 
Courſe on the 21ſt Day of March, and the 21ft of Septem- 
ber. On the Earth tis an imaginary Circle, anſwering 
to that in the Heavens. It divides the Earth from Eaſt 
to Weſt into two equal Parts, and is at an equal Diſtance 
from the two Poles ; ſo that thoſe who live under the 
Line, have the Poles always in their Horizon. The Lati- 
tudes commence from the Line. The Seamen uſe to 
duck their Paſſengers the firſt time they cut the Line. 
LINE, in the Art of War, is underſtood of the Diſpo- 
ſition of an Army ranged in Order of Battel. An Army 
uſually confiſts of three Lines 3 the firſt is the Front, Van, 
or Advance Guard; the Main Body forms the ſecond, in 
which is the General's Poſt ; the third is a Reſerved Bo- 
dy or Rear-Guard. Tis a Rule to leave 150 Paces di- 
ſtance between the firſt Line and the ſecond, and twice as 


much between the ſecond and third, to give room for 


rallying. | 
Line is alſo underſtood of the Diſpoſition of a Fleet on 


the Day of Engagement; on which occaſion the Veſſels 


are always drawn up in one Line: A Ship of the Line, is 2 
Veſſel large enough to be drawn up in the Line, and to 
have place in a Sea-Fight. 


LINE of Demarcation, or Alexandrian Line, is a Me. 


ridian paſſing over the Mouth of the River Maragnon, an 


by the Capes of Hoamas and Malabrigo. *Tis ſo call'd - 


from Pope Alexander VI. who to end the Diſputes be- 
tween the Crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, about their 
Boundaries in 1493, drew an imaginary Line on the 
Globe, which was to terminate the Pretenſions of each · 
By which Partition the Eaſt-Indies fell to the Lot of the 
Portugueſe, and the Weſt-Indies, then newly diſcovered, to 
the Caſtlians, | hee 1 
LINE of Direction, in Mechanics, is that, according to 
which a Body endeavours to move, The Term is allo 
uſed to ſignify the Line that paſſes thro' the Center of Gia 
vity of the heavy Body to the Center of the Earth; which 
muſt alſo pals A the Fulcrum or Support of the hea?) 
out which it would fall. LINE 
7 


- LINE; in Fencing, is that directly oppoſite 


the Eye. Line of Station in 


* 


a cw) . uy 


herein the Shoulders, the right Arm; and the 
Sen always to be found; and wherein are alſo to 
be placed the two Feet at the diſtance of 18 Inches from 
each other. In this ſenſe a Man is ſaid to be in his Line, 
to go out bf his Line, ke. | i 
INE, in Fortification, is ſometimes ta ken for a Ditch 
bordered with its Parapet, and ſometimes for a Row of 
Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, extended in Length on the 
Ground, to ſerve as a Shelter againſt the Enemies Fire. 
Thus they ſay, when the Trenches were carried on within 
thirty Faces of the Glacis, they drew two Lines, one on 
the Right, and the other on the Left, for a Place of Arms. 
Line fundamental is the firſt Line drawn for the Plan of 
a Place, and which ſhews its Area. Line Capital is that 
which is drawn from the Angle of the Gorge to the An- 
leof the Baſtion. Line Cogritel is that which is drawn 


trom the Angle of the Center to that of the Baſtion. 


Line of Defence, is that which repreſents the Courſe of 
the Bullet of any ſort of Fire-Arms, more 8 of 
it 


2 Muſquet-Ball, according to the Situation whic 


ought to have to defend the Face of the Baſtion. Line of 


Defence Fixed, or Fichant, is that which is drawn from the 


Angle of the Curtain to the flank d Angle of the oppoſite 
Baſtions, but yet without touching the Face of the Baſ- 
tion. This mb never exceed 800 Feet, which they reckon 
the Diſtance at which a Muſquet-Ball will do Execution. 


Line of Defence Razant, is that which being drawn from 


a certain Point of its Curtain, razeth the Face of the op- 
poſite Baſtion 3 this is alſo called the Line of Defence, 
Stringent, or Flanking. Lin? 4 Approach, or Anach, fig] 
nifies the Work which the Beſiegers carry on under Co- 
vert, to gain the Moat, and the Body of the Place. Line 
of Circumvallation, is a Line or Trench cut by the Beſie- 
gers within Cannon-Shot of the Place, which rangeth 


round their Camp, and ſecures its Quarters againſt the 
Relief of the Beſieged. Line of Contravallation is a 


Ditch bordered with a Parapet, which ſerves to cover 
the Beſiegers on the Side of the Place, and to ſtop the 
Sallies of the Gariſon. Lines of Communication are thoſe 
which run from one Work to another 3 but the Line of 
Communication, more eſpecially ſo call'd, is a continued 
Trench, with which a Circumvallation, or Contravalla- 
tion, is ſurrounded, and which maintains a Communica- 


tion with all its Forts, Redoubts, and Tenailles. Line 


of the Baſe is a right Line, which joins the Points of the 
two neareſt Baſtions. To line a Work, is to ſtrengthen a 
Rampart with a firm Wall, or to encompaſs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turf, Oc. „ | 
LINE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is a right Line 
drawn in any manner on the Geometrical Plane. Line 
Terreſtrial, or Horizontal, in Perſpective, is a right Line, | 
wherein the Geometrical Plane and that of the Picture 
or Draught interſe& one another. Line of the Front, in 
Perſpective, is any right Line parallel to the Terreſtrial 
Line. Line Vertical in Perſpective, is the common Sec- 
tion of the Vertical and of the Draught. Line Viſual is 
the Line or Ray imagined ro paſs from the Obje& to 
| PerſpeRtive, 9 to 
ſome Writers, is the common Section of the Vertical and 
Geometrical Planes; others mean by it the perpendicu- 
lar Height of the Eye above the Geometrical Plane; 
others a Line drawn on that Plane, and perpendicular to 
the Line, expreſſing the Height of the Eye. Line Ob- 
jellive, in Perſpective, is the Line of an Object, from 
3 the Appearance is ſought for in the ee or 
icture. , 
LINE of Gravitation of an heavy Body, is a Line 
drawn thro' its Centre of Gravity, and according to which 
it tends downwards. . 
LINE, Horizontal, in Dialling, is the common Sec- 


tion of the Horizon, and the Dial-Plane. Line Horary, 


or the Hour-Lines, are the common Interſections of the 
Hour-Circles of the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. 
Line Suſtylar, is that Line on which the Style or Cock 
of the Dial is erected, and is the Repreſentation of ſuch 
an Hour-Circle as is perpendicular to the Plane of that 
Dial. Line Equinoial, in Dialling, is the common 
Biarſe tion of the Equinoctial, and the Plane of the 

LINE ＋ Meaſures 3 ſo Mr. Ougbtred calls the Diame- 
ter of the Primitive Circle in the Projection of the Sphere 
3 Plano, or that Line in which the Diameter of any Cir- 
ele to be projected falls. In the Stereographick Projec- 


tion of the Sphere in Plano, it is that Line in which the 


_ of a great Circle perpendicular to the Plane of 
the Projection, and that oblique Circle, which is to be 
projected, interſects the Plane of the Projection; or it is 
me common Section of a Plane, paſſing thro' the Eye- 
wang and the Centre of the Primitive; and at right An- 
bles to any oblique Circle which is to be projected, and 


to the Ene- in which the Centre and Pole of ſuch Circls witl be | 


found. . | 
LINE of the ſwifteſt Deſcent of an hedvy Body, js that 

Curve which a Body would deſcribe in A Paſir. if pi 

moved the ſwifteſt poſſible. 1 


LINE of the Apſides, in Aſtronomy, is the Line ik 


= the A or the greater Axis of the Orbit of a 
lanet. See Apſides. 4 . | 

LINE FIDUCIAL. See Fiducial Line, \ 

HORIZONTAL LINE, a Line Parallel to the Hort- 
zon. See Horizon. | | 

MERIDIAN LINE. See Meridian. IT EL 

LINE of the Nodes, in Aſtronomy, is the Line which 
joins the Nodes of the Orbit of a Planet, or the common 
Section of the Plane of the Orbit with the Plane of the 
Ecliptic. See Nodes. 85 . 

LINE of a Projectile. See Projettile. 

LINES on the Plain Scale, are the Line of Chords, 
Line of Sines, Line of Tangents, Line of Secants, Line 
of Semi-Tangents, Line of Longitude. The Conſtruction 
and AY whereof, ſee under the word Plain Scale. 

LINES on Gunter's Sale, are, the Line of Numbers, Line 
of Artificial Sines, Line of Artificial Tangents, Line of 
Artificial Verſed Sines, Line of Artificial Sines of Rhumbs, 
Line of Artificial iy of the Meridian Linz, and 
Line of equal Parts. The Conſtruction and Application 
whereof, ſee under the Word Gunter's Scale. 

LINES of the Sefor, are, the Line of equal Parts, or 
Line of Lines, Line of Chords, Line of Sines, Line of 
Tangents, Line of Secants, Line of Polygons, Line of 
Numbers, Line of Hours, Line of Latitudes, Line of 
Meridians, Line of Metals, Line of Solids, Line of Planes. 
The Conſtruftion and Uſe whereof, ſee under the word 
Sector. , | 
LINES Converging. See Converging Lines. 

LINES Diverging. See Diverging Lines. 
LINES Proportional, the Manner of confi tructing them, 
their Properties, Oc. See Proportional Lines. 820 
LINES Reciprocal. See Reciprocal. Ba 
LINEA ALBA, in Anatomy, is the Concourſe of the 


Tendons of the oblique and tranſverſe Muſcles, dividing 
the Abdomen in two, in the middle. It is called Linea, 


Line, as being ſtrait, and Aba from its Colour, which is 


white. It receives a Twig of a Nerve from. the Intercof- 


tals in each of its Digitations or Indentings, which are vi- 
fible to the Eye, in lean Perſons . 1 
LINEAMENT, a fine Stroke or Line obſerved in the 
Face, and mg the Delicacy thereof; being that which 
| 7 0 5 the Reſemblance, and occaſions the Relation of 
ikeneſs or Unlikeneſs to any other Face. Tis by theſe 
that the Phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the Temper 
and Manners of People. The wird Lineament is uſed by 
the Painters for the Out-Line of a Pace. 
LINEAR PROBLEM, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 


one as ny he ſolved. Geometrically by the Interſection of 


two right Lines; as to meaſure an inacceſſible Height by 
the means of two unequal Sticks, £&c. This is alſo called 
a Simple Problem, and is capable but of one Solution. 


Linear Numbers are ſuch as have Relation to Length 


only, as ſuch as repreſent one Side of a Plane Figure ; 


if the Plane Figure be a Square, the Linear Number is 
called a Root. | OE, | | 


_ LINE-SEED, a Grain, that has ſeveral uſeful Proper- 
ties. It enters the Compoſition of ſeveral Medicines, and 
yields, by GS, an Oil that has moſt of the Qua- 
lities of Nut-Oil, and is accordingly ſometimes uſed in 
lieu thereof in Painting, and to burn. That drawn with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Fire, is of much Eſteem in Madi- 
cine, and i 7 good in the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 
_ LINGOT, or INGO T, a Bar or Piece of Gold, Sil- 
ver, Sc. from the Mines, melted down, but not coined 
or wrought. 5 
Lingot, is alſo a Term in Chywiey, for the Molds they 
make to caſt melted Metals, or the Regulus of Antimony, 
£9c.- into. | | 
LINGUA, the Tongue, in Anatomy, an oblong Mem- 
ber, whoſe Form and Situation are ſufficiently known, 
and whoſe Uſe is to be the Organ of Taſte, and the 
rincipal Inſtrument of Speech and Deglutition. It is 
Fiend to the 0s Hyoides, the Larynx, and to the Fauces, 


by means of a membranous Ligament running along the 


lower Side of it, about half way, called the Frænum. 
See Os Hyoides, &c. 
The main Bulk and Body of the Tongue is made up 
of Muſcles, which are covered on the upper Part with a 
apillar nervous Subſtance, over which are ſpread two 
embranes. The outer of theſe Membranes is prett, 
thick and ſhort, and full of Papillæ, of a Pyramidal Fi- 
gure, Le towards the Lip; which Papille ſtand 
ointing towards the Root of the Tongue in a bending 


oſture; which makes their Figure to be Concayo-convex. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Apices or Fail are ſo very minute and ſlender in 
Men, that they make the Coat appear on the upper Part to 
be villous ; eſpecially as they approach nearer tothe Root. 
The Figure of the Fapille, in human Tongues, is not fo 
plainly diſcernible to the naked Eye as not to need the Mi- 
croſcope. In Brutes they are generally larger, ſtiffer, and 
more conſpicuous, and in ſome almott cartilaginous, as 

Je in the Tongues of Cats, Oxen, but more ſen- 
fibly in Lions. On the upper fide, at à little diſtance 
from the Tip, this Membrane becomes thin, ſmooth, and 


glabrous, and, as it were, poliſhed by the lower Parts of 


the Mouth whereon it ſlides. l SITU 
Under. this-lies a thin ſoft reticular kind of Coat, pun- 
ched through with innumerable Holes, and always lined 
With a thick and white yellowiſh Mucus. This Membrane 
is ſo exceeding tender, and full of Mucus, that it is not 
to be examined by the naked Eye unleſs boiled; by which 
it grows tough, and eaſily ſeparable from the external 
Membrane, and from the nervous Part of the Tongue 
which lies immediately under it. After | boiling it ap- 
pears like a kind of Gawſe, between whoſe Threads in- 
numerable Holes appear, through which the Apices of 


the papillary Body underneath it are exerted. This 


Membrane on the upper Side, next the outward, appears 
white, with a Caſt towards yellow, but black on the 
Side next the Tongue. | 5 

{any Authors don't allow this to be a Membrane, and 
will, only bare it to be a 
but figce it has ſo much of the Reſemblance of a Mem- 


- brane, and that Authors agree in allowing two Mem- 
- branes to the Tongue, Dr. Drake does not ſcruple to 
number it among them; ſince there does not appear to be 


any other ſecond Membrane: reckoning, with Malpigbi, 
the ſmooth Part under the Tongue, a Part of the outer 


Membrane. 


Immediately under this appears a nervous papillary 


Body ſpreading itſelf to a pretty Thickneſs over the 
W. n the Tongue. Th 


der Side, is every where level and ſmooth, except in 
ſome few Places, where it is connected to the ſubjacent 
muſculous Part by ſome nervous Twigs which it ſends in- 
to it. Malpigbi diſtinguiſhes the Papille, which make the 
principal Part hereof, into three kinds, from their diffe- 
rent 1 and Figures when obſerved with the Mi- 
croſcope 3 of which, thoſe ſeated on the Sides and Ti 

are very fingular, reſembling little round Pyramids, wit 

Globes on their Tops like the Horns of Snails. All theſe 
Papille, which are the immediate Organs of Taſting, 
Tend their Apices, or Extremities, through. the mucous 


Membrane, into the pyramidal Papillæ of the outward 


Membrane, which are hollow toreceive them, and ſeem 


to be nothing elſe but a kind of Caſes to defend theſe 


nervous Papille from Injuries which the Salts and Aſperi- 
ties of thoſe Bodies, which we take into our Mouths, 
might do them. | | | 
The ref}, and much the greateſt Part, of the Body of 


the Tongue is muſculous, conſiſting of Plans of Fibres in 


different Directions: The firſt, or external Plan, confiſts 
of ſtrait Fibres, which cover the Tora from one Ex- 
treme to the other; when theſe contract, they ſhorten it. 
Under this are ſeveral other Plans, running from the un- 
der to the upper Side, which ſerve to make it broad and 
thin, Theſe two kinds of Fibres lie ſtratum ſuper ftra- 
tum, a Plate of the one, and then a Plate of * other. 
Authors are not agreed about the Number of Muſcles 
which compoſe the Tongue, ſome confounding thoſe of 
the Os Hyoides with thols of the Tongue, reckon eight, 
others nine, others ten, and more Pair. Some — 
thoſe proper to the Tongue alone fix Pair, others five, o- 
thers four, and ſome no more than three. Of this laſt 
Opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, who allows no more 


- than three genuine Pair of Muſcles to the Tongue, vis. 


the Pair Geniogloſſum, which pull the Tongue forwards, 
and put it out of the Mouth; the Ceratogloſſum, which 


| draws it into the Mouth, or pulls it on one fide ; and the 


Stylogloſſum, which draws the Tongue up in the Action of 
Deglutition. See Geriog/oſſum, &c. under their proper 


Heads. 
Beſides the Muſcles, the Tongue is alſo moved by 


a Bone ſituated at its Root, and making as it were its 
Baſis, called Os Hyoides, which ſee. 


Down the middle of the Tongue, lengthwiſe, runs a 
Seam, call'd Linea Mediana, which divides it to the bot- 
tom into two equal Parts, but not ſo effectually, but 
that the Blood-Veſſels of one Side communicate with 
thoſe of the other. Theſe Veſſels are Arteries from the 
Carotides and Veins called Ranulæ, and are very conſpi- 
cuous about the Frænum under the Tongue, ſerving to recon- 
vey the Blood to the external Jugulars. Theſe Veins are 
frequently opened in the Angina, and are the laſt Reſort 
of old Women in this Caſe. The Nerves of the Tongue 
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of Liniments uſe 


Mucus hardened by boiling 3 | ] | 
lies horizontally over Door-Poſts and Window-Jaums, as 


the Sides of the Walls together. 


is Body, on the un- 
th, 


come from the fifth, ſixth, and ninth Pairs; the two firſt 

of which have been called Guftatorii, and the latter Moy. 

9 2 | Tar jag he | 1 
ow ſoe ver neceſſaryſan Organ the Tongue be in 8 

Oc. yet Jac. Rolandus has publi do Ae, 

Mouth without a Tongue, which ſpake perfectly, and 


82 its other natural Functions; the Perſon be 


eaks of is Pet. Durand, who loſing his Tongue by a 
Gangreen, could yet ſpeak perfectly, as alſo tatte, ſwal. 
low, ann 2 bis AN which _ however, he could 
only do on that Side ut it into, being unable 
it — the other Side of Fi Mouth. 6 1 8 
LINIMENT, a Topical Remedy, ſerving to ſoften 
the Aſperities of the Skin, and to moiſten thoſe Parts that 
are to be ſoftened, for reſolving the-Humours that aMig 


the Patient, and give him Pain. There are various king, 


The Liniment is of a mean Conſiſtence, between an Oil 


and an Unguent. The word comes from the Latin linire, 


to anoint 7805 | 5 
LINSTO CE, is a ſhort Staff of Wood, about three 
foot. long, having at one end a Piece of Iron divided into 
two Branches, each of which hath a Notch to hold x 
Piece of Match, and a Screw to faſten it there; the other 
end of the Staff is alſo ſhod with. Iron, and pointed, to 
ſtick into the Ground. It is uſed by the Gunners in firing 


Cannon. 


LINTEL, in Architecture, the Piece of Timber that 
well to bear the Thickneſs of the Wall over it, as bind 


LINUM CATHARTICUM, Mountain-Flax; this is 
much uſed by common People. It is a rough harſh Purge, 
and powerfully deterges, and evacuates viſcid and watery 
Humours from the moſt remote Lodgments ; which makes 
them fond of it in Rheumatiſms : but jt is only fit for ro- 
buſt Conſtitutions | 
LINUM INCOMBUSTIBILE, a Mineral Subſtance, 
of a whitiſh Silver Colour, and a woolly Texture ; con- 
fiſting of ſmall Threads or Longitudinal Fibres, endued 


with the wonderful Property of reſiſting Fire, and remain- 


ing unconſumed in the intenſeſt Heat. This lanuginous 
Mineral is ſometimes called Amiantbus and Acbeſtos, which 
ſee 3 ſometimes Salamandra, or Salamander's Nooll, from 
the Candle-Wicks ſaid to be made antiently of it. From 
4 pungent Quality, which Agricola ſays it has on the 
Hy without Aſtringency, it is call'd Alumen, having 
the Epithet of Plumeum added to it, taken from its dow- 
ny Filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Alums. 
From its light grey Colour it. is call'd Polia and Corſoides 3 
and from its Likeneſs to the hoary Fibres of ſome ſorts of 
Mat-Weed, Sartapolia. From the Capacity it has of be- 
ing ſpun into Thread, it is call'd Linum, with ſome di- 
ſtinguiſhing Epithet, taken either from its Quality, as 
Linum Asbeſtinum Vivum, or Tncombuſtible ; or from the 


lace where it is found, as Linum Foffile, Linum Indicum, 


Creticum, Cypricum, and . or Caryſtium, But be- 
fides the Places whence it borrows Names, it is alſo found 
in Tartary, at Namur in the Low Countries, in Thuringia, 


among the Mines in the - 0/d Noricum in Egypt, in the 
Mountains of Arcadia, at Puteoli in the Iſland of Corſica, 


in the Iſland of Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſbire in 
Scotland, 5 

The Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the Stones, 
whence its Appellation of Lapis Asbeſtos, &c. but Dr. 
Plot rather judges it a Terra Lapidoſa, or middle Sub- 
ftance, between Stone and Earth. As to its Generation, 
the ſame Author takes it to be a Mixture of ſome Salt, 


and a pure Earth without Sulphur, coagulated in the 


Winter, and hardened by the Heats in Summer. The 


Salt J. Heſſus ſays is a liquid Alum, of a milky Subſtance, 


inclining to yellow, that ſweats out of the Earth, and 
ſmells like rotten Cheeſe. DET: 

As to the Art of managing this Mineral, and of ſpin- 
ning and weaving it, c. the Accounts we have are va- 
rious. Signior Caſtagnata, Superintendant of ſome Mines 
in Italy, gives us the Art of reducing it either into a ver) 
white Skin, or a very white Paper, either of which re- 
ſiſts the moſt violent Fire. 7 

Mr. Lloyd took ſome of that found in Angleſey, and 
pounding it in a Stone Mortar till it became 4 downy Sub- 
tance, fifted it thro a fine Searce; by which means the 
earthy Parts were ſeparated from it: the Linum remain- 
ing. He then brought it to a Paper-Mill, and putting it 
in Water, in a proper Veſſel, ſtirred it pretty much, or- 
dering the Work men to proceed on it in their uſual man- 
ner of making Paper, with their Writing-Paper Mold 3 on. 
ly to ſtir it about conſtantly before putting their Mol 
in; conſidering it as a far more ponderous Subſtance than 
what they ho and conſequently, if not immediately 


taken up after it was agitated, it would ſubſide. 


according to the various Occaſions. 
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paper thus made of it 


in a Braſs Mortar, and the earthy 


Wool, and a 
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ved coarſe, and apt to tear, but 
ere boch Ink and Fire very well; che Ink only-rurn- 
in Red with the Violence of the Fire. 292 1 
Paulus Venetus gives us the Manufacture of the Li- 

ni found in the Province of Chinchinthelas in Tartary, 
from one Curſicar a Turk, Superintendant of the Mines of 


that Country, as follows: he lanuginous Mineral, or 


ya ing firſt dried in the Sun, is then pounded 
Ange ee p rt I from 
the woolly, which is afterwards well waſhed from Filth; 
being thus purged, it is ſpun into Thread like other 

{ah wove into Cloth, which, if foul 'or ſpot- 
ted, they cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing it into the Fire 


or an hour's time, whence it comes out unhurt, as white 


ow: Which very Method, according to the Account 
„ie us by Srrabo, 3 to have been uſed in ordering 
* Cretan Amianthus; with this Addition, that after it 
was pounded, and the earthy Part ſeparated from the 
2 he ſays it was combed; and ſo does Agricola. 
Signior Campani, after deſcribing four ſorts of the Li- 


num, whereof he had Specimens in his Muſeum ; the firſt 
forhimefrom fu, the ſecond from Seſtri di Ponente, the 


third coarſer and darker than the reſt, and the fourth 
from the Pyreneans 3 and after obſerving, tho he kept it 
three Weeks in a Glaſs-houſe Fire, yet found it unal- 
tered, tho it would not preſerve a Stick wrapp'd in it 
from the Fire + he proceeds to ſhew the manner of ſpin- 
ning it, and making it into Cloth, which he effected thus: 
He firſt laid the Stone in Water, if warm the better, for 
ſome time to ſoak ; then opened and divided it' with his 
Hands, that the earthy parts might fall out of it, which 


are whitiſh like Chalk, and ſerve to bind the thready Part 


together. This makes the Water thick and milky. 
That Operation he repeated fix or ſeven times with fre 
Water, opening and ſqueezing it again and again, till all 


the heterogeneous Parts were waſhed out, and then the 


Flax-like Parts were collected and laid in a Sieve: to 


dry. As to the ſpinning, he firſt ſhews a Method dif- 


covered to him, which is thus: Lay the Amianthus, 
cleanſed as before, between two Cards, ſuch 'as they 
card Wooll withall, where let it be gently carded,” and 


then clapp'd in between the Cards, ſo that ſome of 


it may hang out of the ſides; then lay the Cards faſt on 


2 Table or Bench; take a ſmall Reel made with a little 
Hook at the end, and a Part to turn it by, ſo that it may 


be eaſily turned round. This Reel muſt be wound over 
with fine: Thread: then having a ſmall Veſſel of Oil 
ready, with which the Forefinger and Thumb are con- 
ſtantly to be kept wet, both to preſerve the Skin from 
the corroſive Quality of the Stone, and to render the Fila- 
ments thereof more ſoft and pliant; by continuing to twiſt 
about the Thread on the Reel in the Arbeſtos hanging 
out of the Caſes, ſome of the latter will be ee up 
together with it; and by little and little the Thread may, 


with Care, be woven into a coarſe ſort of Cloth; and by 


putting it into the Fire, the Thread and Oil will be burnt 
away, and the incombuſtible Cloth remain. But find ing 
this way of uniting the Stone with the Thread very te- 
dious, inſtead of the Thread he put ſome Flax on a 
Diſtaff, and by bs three or four Filaments of the Aſ- 
beſtos, and mixing them with the Flax, he found they 
might be eaſily twiſted together, and the Thread thus 


made much more durable and ſtrong; ſo that there is 


no need of Carding, which rather breaks the Filament s 
than does any good: only open and ſeparate the Fila- 
ments after waſhing on a Table. and take them up with 
the Flax, which is ſufficient. As to the making of Pa- 


per, he ſays, in the waſhing of the Stone there will re- 


main ſeveral ſhort Pieces in the bottom of the Water, 
of which Paper may be made in the common Method. 
He concludes with the beſt way of preſerving the Cloth, 
or any thing made of the Linnen, which, y reaſon of 
ts exceſſive Dryneſs, is very apt to break and twiſt; and 
1 conſiſts in keeping it always well oiled, which is the 
only Preſervative. When the Cloth is put in the Fire 
the Oil burns off, and the Cloth comes out white an 
Purified. | | 
, Thi kind of L. innen- Cloth was highly eſteemed by 
the Antients; tho' then better known and more common 
man among us, being held equally precious with the 
richeſt Pearls; nor is it-now of mean Value even in the 
ountry where *tis moſt generally made, a China Cover, 
Ve. a Piece of twenty-three Inches and three quarters 


long) beipg worth $2, Tale, 5. e. 36 J. 135, 4 d. Pliny 


lays, he himſelf had ſeen Napkins thereof, which being 


taken foul from the Board, after a Feaſt, were thrown 


= the Fire, and by that means were better ſcowered 
gs if they had been waſhed in Water, &c. But 
in W Uſe, according to Pliny, was for the mak- 
#2 Shrowds for Royal Funerals ; to wra up the 
3 ſo as the Aſhes might be preſerved diſtinct 
on that of the Wood, Cc. which made the Funeral 
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Pile 3 and the Princes of Tartary, according to the Ae- 


counts in the Phila/ophical Tranſatt:ons, ſtill uſe it ar this 
day in burning their Dead. Some of the Antients afe 


ſaid to have made themſelves Clothes bf it, particularly 


the Brachmans among the Indians. The Wicks for their 
perpetual Lamps, according to Dr. Zifter, wete made of 
it ; and we are told that Septalla Canon of Milan had 
Thread, Ropes, Nets, and Paper of it. A Handketchief 
or Pattern of this Linnen was preſented to the Royal So- 
ciety, a foot long, and half a foot broad. This gave 
two Proofs of its reſiſting Fire; tho' in both Experiments 
it loſt above three Drams in its Weight. When taken 
out red-hot, it did not burn a Piece of white Paper, on 
which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his large 


burning Conca ve uſually vitrifies the Asbeſtos. 


LIONCELES, in Heraldry, a Term for Lions, when 
there are more than two of them born in any Coat of 
Arms, and no Ordinary between them. 1 | 

LIPOTHYMIA, or LIPOPSYCHIA, in Medicine, is 
a ſudden Diminution or Failure of animal and viral Ac- 
tions, - otherwiſe called a Swooning or Deliquium. In 
the Lipothymia the Pulſe is very faint, the Senſcs both in- 
"ternal and external, and the animal Motions, both vo- 
Juntary and natural, extremely weakened, and the Re- 
ſpiration ſcarce viſible. The ordinary Cauſes of the Li- 
Pothymia are great Loſſes of Blood, exceſſive Exacua- 
tions, immoderate Exerciſe, groſs hot Air, ſuch as that 
in the midſt of Crowds of People. The word L.pothy- 
mia comes from the Greek Anm, deficio, and Se, Ani- 
mus; and Lypopſychia from 2&@7o,and x, the Soul, 


 LIPPITUDO is a Diſorder of the Eyes, otherwiſe call'd 


Blear-Eyedneſs 3 conſiſting in the Oozing out of a thick 
viſcous Humour, Which hardening, binds the Eye: lids 
together. Some, after Cel/us, give the Name Lippitudo to 
the Vpthalmia ; which ſee. 1 6 | 

LIPS, Labia, the Edge or exterior Part of the Mouth, or 
that muſculous Extremity which ſhuts and covers the Mouth 
both above and below. The Lips, befides the common 
js mn confiſt of two Parts, the exterior, hard, and 
muſculous; the interior, ſoft, ſpungy, and glandulous, 
covered with a fine Membrane, the fore and protube- 
rant Parts of which are red, and called Prol abia. Authors 
generally content themſelves with calling the Subſtance 
of this Part ſpungy, but in reality 'tis glandulous, as ap- 
pears by the ſcrophulous and 'cancrous Humours to which 
it is ſubject. The Muſcles of which the outer Parts of 
the Zips conſiſt, are either common to them with other 
Parts, or proper; the common are the third Pair of the 
Noſe, the Subcutaneus, and the Buccinator. / 

The Lips have fix Pair of Muſcles belonging to them, 
and an odd one; of theſe, three are peculiar to the upper 
and under Zip, the other three and the fingle 'bne are 
common to both Lips : The peculiar are the Artollens La- 
biorum Superius, Deprimens Labiorum Inferius, Attollens Labio- 


rum Inferius; the three common Pair are, the Zygomati- 


cus, the Depreſſor Labiorum, the Attollens Labiorum ; the odd 
„ oo IT OO on 
All theſe Parts are ſerved wich Blood by ſome Bran- 
ches of the Carotids, which the Veins 1 back to the 
external 5 Their Netves come from the 5th, 
th, and 8th Pair of the Head, and ſome from the Par 
Acceſſorium. The Lips have 4 great ſhare in the Action 
of Speech, and are of good Uſe in taking in the Food, 
Lip, are alſo uſed to ſignify the two Edges of a 
Wound, and the exterior Parts of a Woman's Privities. 
© LIQUEFACTION, an Operation, by which a ſolid 
Body is reduced into a Liquid; or the Action of Fire 
or Heat on fat fuſible Bodies, which puts their Parts 
into Motion. The Liquefaftion of Wax, Wc. is per- 
formed by a moderate Heat, that of Sal Tartari by the 
mere Moiſture of the Air. All Salts liquify. Sand, 
mix 'd with Alkalies, are liquified in the Fire of the Re- 
verberatory to make Glaſs. In ſpeaking of Metals, in- 
ſtead of LiquefaFion, we ordinarily uſe the word Fuſion, 
which ſee. n e PET A 
LIQUID, a Body that has the Property of Fluidity 3 
and beſides that, a peculiar Quality of wetting other Bo- 
dies immerged in it, ariſing from ſome Configurations of 
Particles, which diſpoſes them to adhere to the Surfaces of 
Bodies contiguous to them. See Fluid. | oy 
Liquid, among Grammarians, is a Name applied to 
certain Conſonants oppoſed to Mutes; L, M, N, and R 
are Liquid-, FFC 
Liquid is ſometimes alſo ufed by the Civilians; 
thus Goods or Effects, that are clear and out of diſpute, 


N 


, 


6 


are ſaid to be liquid. _ | | 
L!QUIDATION, a Reduction and Aſcertainment ei- 
ther of ſome dubious diſputable Sum, or -of the reſpec- 


tive Pretenfions which two Perſons may have to the fame. 


liquid or clear Sum. Lquidation is alſo uſed for the t- 
der and Method a Dealer endeavours to eftabliſh in his 
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Affairs. Liquid Debts and Effects are ſuch as are not only 
really exiſting, but ſuch as there can be no Diſpute a- 
bout. 8 0 | 

LIQUORICE. See Glycyrrbiza. 

1197 or LIS TEL, 9 called alſo a Cin. 
Hure, Fillet, and Reglet; a little ſquare Moulding, diſ- 
pos'd in certain Parts of Columns, ſerving to crown or 
accompany larger Mouldings, and to ſeparate the Flu- 
tings of Columns. 


LT.iſt is alſo uſed to fi 0 che incloſed Field, or Ground 
wherein the antient Knights held their Jouſts and Com- 


bats. It was ſo called, as being hemm'd round with 


Pales, Barriers, or Stakes: ſome of theſe were double, 
one for each Cavalier; which kept them apart, ſo that 
they cou'd not come nearer each other than a Spear's 
length. Du Cange derives the Word from Licie, which in 
the Age of corrupt Latin, was uſed for the Incloſures of 
Fields and Cities, as being antiently made with Cords 
inter · laced; or from Liſte, quia Campum claudebant inſtar 
Liftarum pamni. OR 
Liſt, the Border of a Stuff, or that which bounds its 
Width on each Side. All Stuffs of Silk, Wool, or Cot- 
ton have Liſts. Liſts contribute to the Goodneſs of the 
Stuff, and further ſerve to ſhew their Quality; which 
has given occaſion to ſeveral Regulations relating to their 
Matter, Colour, Work, Sc. | 
LISTENING, according to Robault, conſiſts in the 
Extenſion or Bracing of the Tympanum of the Ear, and 


putting it into ſuch a Condition, as that it ſhall be the 


more affected by any tremulous Motion of the external 


Air. See Tympanum. 


- 


LITANY, an old Church-Term, fignifying the Pro- 
ceſſions, Prayers, and ee uſed to appeaſe the 
Wrath of God, to avert his Judgments, or to procure his 
Mercies. Eccleſiaſtic Authors, and the Roman Order, by 
the Word Litany mean the People who compoſe the Pro- 
ceſſion, and who aſſiſt at it. And Du Cange adds, that the 
Word antiently ſignified Proceflion. Simeon of Theſſaloni- 
ca, mentions, that in the antient Zitanies, the People went 
out of the Church, to denote the Fall of Adam, and re- 
turn'd into it again, to ſhew the Return of a pious Soul 
to God by Repentance. On occaſion of a Plague that 
ravaged Rome in the Year 590, Pops Gregory appointed a 


 Litany, or Proceſſion, conſiſting of ſeven Bands, or Com- 


nics, who marching from the ſeveral Churches of the 
ity, met at St. Mary Major. The firſt Company con- 


ſiſted of the Clergy 3 the ſecond of Abbots, with their 
Monks; the third of Abbeſſes, with their Nuns 3 the 


fourth, of Children; the fifth, of Laymen; the ſixth, of 
Widows ;. and the ſeventh, of married Women. And 
from this general Proceſſion, that of St. Mark, called the 
Grand Litany, is judged to have taken its Riſe. | 
Litany, among us, is a Form of Prayer ſung or ſaid in 
Churches, conſiſting of ſeveral Periods, or Articles; at 
the End of each whereof, is an Invocation in the ſame 
Terms. The Word comes from the Greek arrzyeia, Sup- 
plication. Pezron would go further, and derive the le, 


or Alo of the Greeks, from the Celtic Lit, Feaſt, Solem- 


nit y. | 
LITHARGE; there are two Kinds of Litharge, the 
one natural, the other artificial. Natural Litbarge is a 
Mineral ſometimes found in Lead Mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, 
brittle, and ſomewhat reſembling white Lead. This 
Litharge is ſo exceeding rare, that the Shops ſell none but 
the artificial. | 

Artificial Litbarge is of two Kinds, vis. that of Gold, 
and that of Silver; or rather tis the ſame, with this dif- 
ference, that the one having undergone N Degree 
of Fire than the other, has occaſioned different Colours, 


and thence different Names. Indeed Naturaliſts are not 


over-well agreed what the Artificial Litharge is: Some 
ſay 'tis a Metallic Scum rais'd on the Surface of Lead, 
when melted 3 after having ſerv'd to purify Gold, Silver, 
or Copper. Others fay tis a Metallic Smoak ariſing 
from thoſe Metals mix'd with the Lead, uſed in purify- 
ing them; which ſticking to the Top of the Chim- 
neys of Furnaces, is there form'd in a kind of Scales. 
Laſtly, others ſay 'tis the Lead itſelf uſed in the refinin 
of thoſe Metals, and eſpecially Copper 3 which lat 
Opinion appears the moſt credible ; and the rather, on 
account of the great Quantities of theſe Litharges brought 
from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark 3 where Copper- Mines 
are much more frequent than thoſe of Gold and Silver. 
Litharges are deſiccative, deterfive, and cooling; they 
make the Confiſtence of ſeveral Plaiſters. The Potters 
uſe them to give a beautiful Gloſs to their Ware; and 
they are alſo uſed by Painters, Dyers, Skinners, and Gla- 
ziers. When mix'd with Wine, they give it 4 bright 
ſprightly Colour, but render it extreamly unwholeſome. 
The Word is compoſed of the Greek xi and dpyup&- 
Sitoer . . + 


LITHIASIS, in Phyſic; fignifies the Formation of theStone 
or the Manner in which it grows in 3 See Stone 
a 


LITHOCOLLA, 4 Cement uſed by the Lapidaries to 
faſten their precious Stones, in order for cutting them, It 
is compoſed of Roſin and Brick-Duſt, For Diamonds they 
uſe melted Lead, putting them into. it before it be quite 
cold. For other Cements they mix Marble-Duſt with 
ſtrong Glue; and to faſten their Sparks, add the White 
of an Egg and Pitch. The Word comes from the Gree; 
x-, Stone, and v, Glue. | | 

LITHONTHRIPTICS, are Medicines proper to dif. 
ſolve the Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys 3 of which 
Kind are the Lithoſpermum, Saxifrage, Oc. The Word 
comes from the Greek aides, Stone, and TeiBey, to break or 


wear. - | Lb | 
LITHOTOMY, an Operation in Chirurgery, perfor. 

med upon's human Body in order to extract the Stone 

out of the Bladder. This is performed three ſeveral 


Ways, vis. by the ſmall Apparatus, the great Apparatus, 


and the high Apparatus. The firſt is by cutting thro' the 
Perineum near the Suture, on the left Side, after the 
Stone, by the Fingers of the Operator, has been brought 
to that Part, This is called cutting upon the Gripe ; but 
tis almoſt diſuſed, by reaſon it ſubjects the Patient to 
great Hazard and Inconveniences. „ | 

In. the great Apparatus, which is that ordinarily pragi. 
ſed, after the Patient is conveniently placed and bound, 
the Operator introduces a proper Inſtrument thro' the 
urinary Paſſage into the Bladder, in order to ſearch for 
the Stone; which being found, that Inſtrument is with. 
drawn, and another grooved" one introduced the ſame 
way; which bulging in the Perineaum, ſerves to direct the 
Knife to the Neck of the Bladder. After the [Incifion, 4 
third Inftrument is thruſt into the Aperture, till it Join 
the former, that was laſt introduced thro' the urinar 
Paſſage, at which time that is withdrawn, whilſt this re- 
mains to guide the F N directly into the Bladder, to 
bring away the Stone. This way is called cutting upon 
the Staff. | 
The third Method, called alſo the High Operation, has 


been long fince deſcribed, and ftrenuouſly pleaded for 


by a Chirurgical Writer, Roſſer 3 but the Practice is of a 
late Date among us, and was firſt attempted by Mr. Don- 
glas. Whether, upon the whole, this Method is preferable 
to the larger Apparatus, remains a Queſtion. Tho' the 
great Succeſs which Mr. Cheſelden has found in it, gives 

ncouragement to ove others may hereafter prove as 
happy, and at length render the Practice univerſally 

Vantageous- | rf: | 

The Manner of proceeding herein, is this: After the 
Bladder is injected with a ſufficient Quantity of warm 


Water, and the Patient conveniently placed, the Opera- 


tor ſlowly makes an Incifion above the Os Pubis, along the 
Linea Alla, till he gets fight of the Bladder, into which 
he directly plunges his Knife, and afterwards draws out 
the Stone. The Advantages attending this Method, are, 
That *ris yr wary in a very. ſhort Time; That the 
Wound eafily heals; That the Dilaceration of Parts, fre- 
quent in the other Ways, is prevented; and That there 
is no danger of the Incontinentia Urine. On the other 
hand, tis thought to be chiefly practicable upon young 
Perſons, and ſuch as are lean; the Wound in old and fat 
Perſons being apt to mortify : moreover, if the Operator 
be not very cautious, he may eaſily let out the Inteſtines. 
LITTER, a kind of Coach, or Vehicle born upon 
Shafts, antiently eſteemed the moſt eaſy and genteel Way 
of Carriage. . Pliny calls it the Travellers Chamber. It 
was much in uſe among the Romans, among whom it was 
born by Slaves, kept for that purpoſe ; as it ſtill continue- 
to be in the Eaſt. The Roman Litter made to be born by 
four Men, was called Tetraphorum 3 that born by fix, 
Hexapborum; and that born by eight, Odtapborum. The 
Invention of LZitters, according to Cicero, was owing to 
the Kings of Bithynia. In the time of Tiberius they were 
grown very frequent at Rome; as appears from Seneca 3 
and even Slaves themſelves were born in them, tho 
never by more than two Perſons, whereas Men of Qua- 
lity had fix or eight. Du Cange derives the Word from 
Le$eria, or Literia, q. d. a Bed for Beaſts. Others will 
rather have it come from Le#us, Bed, there being ordi- 
narily a Quilt and a Pillow to a Litter; in the ſame man- 
ner as to a Bed. 1 5 

LITTORAL SHELLS are, with the Writers of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, ſuch Sea-Shells as are always found neat 
the Shores, and never far off in the Deep: ſuch a 
are found in the bottom of the Sea, remote from the 

Shore, they call *«uBu0:o;, and Pelagie. 
LITURGY, a Term fignifying all the Ceremonies 
belonging in general to the Divine Office and Service. In 
a more reſtrained Signification, it is uſed among the Roma- 
niſts to fignify the Mais, and among us the 2 
| rayer. 
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„ All who have written on Liturgies agree, that in 
1 Peteinve Days, Divine Service was exceedingly 8 
only clogged with a very few Ceremonies, and conſiſting 
of bur a {mall Number of Prayers z but by degrees they 
ſed the Number of external Ceremonies, - and ad- 
Jed new Prayers, to make the Office look more aweful 


and venerable to the People. At length things were car- 


ſuch a pitch, that a Regulation became neceſſary; 
_ it was Cans proper to put the Service, and the Man- 
ner of performing it, into Writing, and this was what the 
call'd a Liturgy. The Ziturgies have been different at dif- 
ferent Times, and in different Countries. We have the 


Liturgy of St. Chryſeſtom, that of St. Peter, of St. James, 


L of St. Baſil, the Armenian Liturgy, the Litur- 
_ the Marenites, of the Copbtæ, the Roman Liturgy, the 


| Gallican Liturgy, the Engliſb Liturgy, the Ambroſian Litur- 


the Spaniſh and African Liturgies, The word comes 
4 the po, ST Service, Public Maniſi tery. 
LITUS is the ſame as Linimentum, which ſee. 
LITUUS, among Medaliſts, is a Staff uſed by the 
Augurs, made in form of a Crozier. We frequently ſee 
it in Medals, along with other Pontifical Inſtruments. 
Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in the place where it was 
crooked than ebend. Some derive the Word from the 
Greek x, ſcmething that makes a ſhrill acute Sound, 
which was a Property of this Inſtrument. b 
LIVER, a large glandulous Vi ſcus, of a red ſanguine 
Colour, ſituated immediately under the . in 
the right Hypochondrium, which it almoſt fills; and 
thence ſtretching itſelf over the right Side of the Stomach 
towards the left Hypochondrium, reaches behind the 
Cartilago Enſiſormis, growing gradually thinner and nar- 
rower. Its Uſe is to purify the Maſs of Blood, by making 
a Secretion of the bilious Humours it contains. Its upper 
Part is convex, and perfectly ſmooth or poliſhed, the un- 
der concave, and ſomewhat more uneven, having four large 
Fiſſures; one thro' which the Umbilical Ligament 
paſſes; a ſecond on the left Side, 1 the Pylorus 
and the beginning of the Duodenum ; a third on the 
right Side near the Margin, in which the Gall-Bladder 
is lodged 3 and the laſt in the upper Part, affording a 
Paſſage to the Vena Cava. Its Figure is ſomewhat ap- 
roaching to round, with thin Edges not altogether even, 
t notched in ſome Places. Its Magnitude is various in 
different dubjects, according to the Proportion of the Bo- 
dy, tho' in a Fœtus, or very young Animal, it is always 
larger, in proportion, than in Adults. In Dogs and other 
Animals of the Quadruped Kind, it is divided into ſeve- 
ral diſtinct Lobes, but in Men it is generally conti- 


nued; having one ſmall Protuberance, which ſome ac- 


count a little Lobe. It is ſometimes, however, obſerved 
in Men to have been divided into two or three Lobes. 

The Liver is conne&ed to ſeveral Parts, but eſpecially 
to the Diaphragm, to which it is faſtened by a broad, thin, 
but ſtrong ſemicircular Ligament, call'd the Jaſpenſory 
Ligament, and derived from the common Capſula of the 
Porta and Gall Dus. The Continuity of this Ligament 
being interrupted by the Perforation of the Vena Cava, has 
given occafion to ſome Anatomiſts to divide it into two. 
Is is likewiſe by another ſtrong Ligament, which has its 
Origin from the external Coat of the Liver, or which is 


dal one, from the Peritonæum, tied to the Cartilago pboi- 
des; and by a third, which is formed out of the Umbili- 


cal Veſſels, which in Adults dry up and become a Liga- 


ment, it is connected to the Tendons of the abdominal 


Muſcles in the Linea alba at the Navel. Theſe ſeveral 
igaments ſerve to keep it in its due fituation : beſides 


which it has ſome other Connections by the Blood-Veſſels. 


The Liver has a Motion, though not proper to itſelf, 
but depending on that of the Diaphragm, to which be- 
ing very firmly connected, it muſt needs obey its Mo- 
non, and in Expiration be drawn up, and in Inſpiration 
et down again. It is covered with a thin ſmooth Mem- 
rane, derived from the Peritonæum, which may be ſepa- 
rated from the Subſtance of the Liver, tho* not without 
!ome danger of Laceration. The Subſtance of the Liver 
is vaſcular and glandulous; which latter Part is very ſoft 
and friable, and pretty eaſily ſcraped off from the Veſ- 
els, to which the Glands every way adhere, as it were in 
22 which has made the Anatomiſts call the con- 
derable ones, The Internal Lobes of the Liver. 
, The Glands adhering thus to the Veſſels, and conſti- 
ating thoſe Lobes, are wrapped up together in roper 
embranes ; whence this Appearance of diſtin Lobes. 
"= one of theſe Glands, according to Malpigbi, is com- 
N — fix unequal Sides or Faces. They are all cloth'd 
2 L eir proper Membranes, and have each an excre- 
"7 ud, ſeveral of which joining together, form little 
= $, which run all along with the Branches of the 
ed bet 3 and theſe again uniting, form longer Trunks, 
hav, 2 always found full of Bile, and conſtitute the 
Bilar us; which being diſtributed all over the Li- 
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ver, receives, in the foregoing manner, the Bile 3 which 
is ſeparated by theſe Glands, and terminating in the Mea- 
tus Hepaticus, and that in the , Communis, at length 
diſcharges the Bile into the Duodenm. | 


_ Beſides this Diſcharge by the Porus Bilarins, which is 


. to be the great one, the Liver alſo delivers Part 
of its Bile into the Gall-Bladder, = a DuR, call'd the 
Of Hepatic Duft, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Glifſon 3 1 5 
whereof there is an immediate Communication between 
the Porus Bilarius and the Gall-Bladder ; a particular 
Deſcription of which two laſt Parts, ſee under the words 
Gall and Bile. Bhs | | 

Befides theſe Gall-Veſſels, which are peculiar to the 
Liver, it abounds with Blood-Veſſels, eſ pecially Veins 3 
whereof the Porta and Cava are diſſeminated thro” the 
whole Subſtance of .it. And here it is particularly re- 


markable of the Porta, that after the manner of Arte- 


ries it ſhoots itſelf from a Trunk into Branches, and be- 
ing at laſt loſt in Capillaries, delivers the Blood into 


che Cava, by which it is immediately reconveyed to the 


Heart. | 
The Porta is formed out of the Concurrence of divers 


Veins, which, meeting together, make one of the moſt 


conſiderable venous Trunks of the Body, as to its Bulk ; 
tho', contrary to the Courſe of other Veins, it runs not 
far in a Trunk, but is ſoon diſtributed again by Ramifi- 
cations into the Liver. See Vena Porta. | 

The Blood conveyed intothe Liver by the Ports, after 
the manner of the Arteries, is received again, after hav- 
ing been purged of its Bile in the Glands of the Liver 
into innumerable Veins, which empty themſelves into 
the Cava, and are vulgarly, tho' improperly, call'd Bran 
ches of the Cava 5 but ought to be eſteemed the proper 


 Blood-Veſlels of the Liver, as the Emulgents are of the 


Kidneys and which, as all the reſt do, except the Pulmo- 
nary Vein, empty themſelves into the Cava; the common 
Channel by which the Blood returns to the Heart. 

The Arteries, which are call'd the r come from 
the right Branch of the Celiac. Dr. Gliſſn thinks the 
Porta does ſo much the Office of an 2 that no more 
Arteries are neceſſary than thoſe which furniſh Nouriſh. 
ment to the Membranes and Capſula 3 but Dr. Drake 
thinks they ſerve for the Nouriſhment of the whole Part. 
Theſe Arteries are much bigger in Men than in other 
Animals. Mr. Copper had ſeveral Preparations, wherein 
the Stem of each Hepatic Artery was as large as a Gooſe- 
Quill, and the Branches in the Liver every where equal 


in Magnitude to thoſe of the Porus Bilarius, which they 


accompany. Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this Viſcus 
in a human Body, a larger Stream and dire&er Impetus 
of arterious Blood is required to drive on the Venous, 
becauſe of the ere& Poſture, than in Animals of an ho- 
rizontal Poſition of Body. For which reaſon Horſes, 


Sc. though of much larger Size, and having much big- 


ger Livers, have theſe Arteries much ſmaller than Men 3 
and not only ſo, but curled like the Tendrils of a Vine, 
to break the Impetus, which in that Poſture is not ſo ne- 
eeſſary as in the Erect. See Eile. py, 

The Liver has its Nerves from the Hepatic Plexus, 
found on the right Hypochondrium by the Branches of 
the Intercoſtal, which wrapping themſelves about the 
Arteries, make a ſort of Net-work 3 and after ſpreading 
themſelves on the Membrane and Surface,diſappear. The 
Lymphæducts are numerous, tho' not eafily diſcernible 


in human Subjects, for want of live Diſſections; but in 


other Animals, that may be diſſected alive, become ve- 
ry conſpicuous, by applying a Ligature to the Porta and 
the bilary Duct. For the Uſe of the Liver in the Secretion 
of Bile, foe Bile. | | 
Plato, and others of the Antients, fix the Principle of 
Love in the Lider; whence the Latin Proverb, Cogit amare 
Jecur : And in this ſenſe Horace frequently uſes the word, 
as when he ſays, & torrere Jecur queris Idoneum. The 
Greeks, from its concave Figure, call'd it fu, vaulted, 
ſuſpended ; the Latins call'd it Jecur, g. d. juxra Cor, ab 
being near the Heart, The French call it Foye from Foyer, 
Focus, or Fire-place 3 agreeable to the Doctrine of the 
Antients, who believed the Blood to be boiled and 
7 in it. e firſt call'd it Parenchyma, 1. e. 
Effuſion, or Maſs of Blood; and Hippocrates, by way of 
Eminence, frequently calls it the Hypochondrium. 
LIVERY, properly fignifies a Colour, to which a Per- 
ſon has ſome particular Fancy, and by which he chuſes 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf from others. Lizeries are uſually 
taken out of Fancy, or continued in Families by Succeſ- 
fion. The antient Cavaliers, at their Tournaments, di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing the Liveries of their 
Mittrefſes. Thus People of Quality make their Do- 


meſtics wear their Livery, Father Meneſtrier, in his Trea- 


tiſe of Caronſals, has given a very ample Account of the 
Mixtures of Colours in Liveries, Dion tells us, that Ono- 


maus was the firſt v ho invented green and blue Colours 


for 


I 
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for the Troops which in the Circus were to repreſent 
Land and Sea-Fights. The Romi/s Church has alſo her 
ſeveral Colours and Lirgries, white for Confeſſors and 
Virgins, and in times of rejoicing 3 black for the Dead 
red for Apoitles and Martyrs, blue or violet for Penitents, 
and green in times of Hope. 2 
- Formerly Great Men gave Liveries, to ſeveral who were 
not of their Family or Servants, to engage them in their 
Quarrels for that Tear; but this was prohibited by the 
Statute 1 Her. 4. and no Man, of whatever Condition, was 
allow'd to give any Livery but to his Domeſtic Officers 
and Council learned in either Law. : 
LIVERY, in Law, is the Delivery of 
thoſe Tenants which held of the King in Capite, or Knights 
Service. In another Signification, Livery is the Writ 
which lies for the Heir to obtain the Poſſeſſion or Seizin 
of his Lands at the King's hands. 

Livery of Seigin is a Delivery of Poſſeſſion of Lands or 
Tenements, or Things Corporeal (for of 'Things Incorpo- 
real there can be no Livery of Seizin), to him who hath 
Right, or Probability of Right to them. This is a Cere- 
mony uſed in the Common Law, in Gonveyance of Lands, 
Tenements, Cc. where an Eflate in Fee-fumple, Fee-tail, 
or Freehold ſhall paſs; and is a Teſtimonial of the wil- 
ling departing of him who makes the Livery, from the 
Thing whereof Livery is made, as well as of a willing 
Acceptance by the other Party of all that whereof thesfirit 
has dveited himſelf. The common Manner of the Deli- 
very of Seizin is thus: If it be in the open Field where is 
no Houſe nor Building, and if the Eftate paſs by Deed, 
one openly reads it, or declarcs the Effect of it; and 
after that is ſealed, the Vendor takes it in his hand with 
a Clod of Earth on a Twig or Bough, which he delivers 
to the Vendee in the name of Poſſeſſion or Seizin, accor- 
ding to the Effect of the Deed. If there be a Houſe or 
Building on the Land, this is to be done at the Door. of it, 
none being then left within; and the King of the Door is 
delivered to the Vendee, who enters alone, ſhuts the 


Door, and preſently opens it again. If it be a Houſe 


without Land or Ground, the Livery is made and Poſſeſ- 
fion given by Delivery of the Ring of the Door and Deed 
only; and where it is without Deed either of Lands or 
Tenements, there the Party declares by Word of Mouth 
before Witneſſes the Eſtate he parts with, and then de- 
livers Seizin or Poſſeſſion as aforeſaid, in which Caſe the 
Land paſſes as well as by Deed, by virtue of the Livery of 


Seigin. Antiently, there were a Pair of Gloves, a Ring, 


Knife, Ear of Wheat, c. delivered in fign of Livery and 
Seizin. See Inveſtiture. 


' LIVRE, an Imaginary French Coin, conſiſting of twenty 


Sols, each Sol again containing twelve Deniers : which 
way of computing the Coin has been in uſe in that Coun- 
try ever ſince the Time of Charlemagne; before whom 
they uſed the Roman Libra, The Livre is of two kinds, 
the Livre Tournois and Pariſis. The Livre Tournois, as 
above, contains 20 Sols Tournois, and each Sol 12 Deniers 
Tournois. The Livre Pariſis is 20 Sols Pariſis, each Sol 
Pariſis worth 12 Deniers Pariſis, and each Sol Pariſis worth 


15 Deniers Tournois. So that a Livre Pariſis is equivalent 
to 25 Sols Tournois : the word Pariſis being uſed in oppoſi- 


tion to Tournois, by reaſon of the Rate of Money, which 
was 4 more at Paris than at Tours. One Penny Sterling is 
equal to 13 Deniers Tour mois: ſo that the Engliſh Pound 
Sterling is equal to 13 Livres, 6 Sols, 8 Deniers of French 
Money, ſuppoſing the Exchange to be on the foot of 54 
Pence Sterling to a French Crown of 60 Sols Tournois 5 
which is the preſent Par between England and France. 
The Origin of the Word is fetch'd hence, that antient- 
ly the Roman Libra or Pound was the Standard by which 
their Money was regulated; twenty Sols being made equal 
to the Libra. By eee the Libra became a Term of 
Account, ſo that any Coin juſt worth 20 Sols was a Lore 
or Libra; and fince the Time of Charlemagne all Contracts 
have been made on the foot of this Imaginary Coin: Tho, 
the Sols have frequently chang'd their Weight and Alloy, 
Since, there have been Pieces of Gold ſtruck of 20 Sols, 
and under Henry III. in 1575, Species of Silver of like 
Value: Both the one and the other were call'd Francs, 
and thus the Imaginary Coin became Real. 
It appears that the Romans had a kind of Money which 
they call'd Libra or Libella ; which was the roth part of 


their Denarius; ſo call'd becauſe equivalent to an 4s; 


which, at firſt, weigh'd a Libra or Pound of Copper. 
Kali er adds, that they uſed Libra as a Term of Account, 
not as 2 Coin: Libra erat Collect io Nummorum, non Nummus. 
See Pound. | | 
LIXIVIOUS, in Chymiſtry, is underſtood of Salts ex- 
tracted by a Lixivium or Lotion. Lixivions Salts are the 
fix'd Salts of Plants, c. extracted by calcining the Plants 
or reducing them to Aſhes 3 and afterwards making a 
Lixivium of thoſe Aſhes with Water; whence that Name 
is derived. Mr. Boyle obſcrves, that the difference be- 


Poſſeſſion to 
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tween Lixivious and Urinous Salts conſiſts in this, That the 
former change the Diſſolution of Sublimate in common 
Water into a yellow Colour. 4 1 
LIXIVIUM, a Liquor made by the Infuſion of Wood. 
Aſhes, or any burnt Subſtances; which is more or leſs pun. 
gent and penetrating, as it is more or leſs impregnated with 
Salts, and fiery Particles abounding therein. What is left af. 
ter the Evaporation of ſuch a Liquor, is called a Lixivial or 
Lixiviate Salt; ſuch as all thoſe are, which are made b 
Incineration. Lixiviums. are of notable uſe not only in 
Medicine, but alſo in Bleaching, Sugar- Works, Cc. 


which ſee, 


LOADSTONE, ſee Magnet 

LOAM, Clay uſed in Grafting 3 a kind of Mortar made 
of Clay and Straw 3 alſo a fort of Clay or Plaiſter uſed 
by Chymiſts to ſtop up their Veſſels with. | 

LOBBY, ſee Anticbamber. or 

LOBE, among Anatomiſts, is uſed for each of the two 
Parts whereof the Lungs conſiſt. This Separation into 
Lobes is of uſe in dilating the Lungs, in caufing them to 
receive more Air, and in preventing their being too much 
ſqueez'd, when the Back is bent. For this reaſon it is 
that Beaſts, which are always inclining towards the 
Earth, have more Lobes in their Lungs than Men : Even 
their Liver is divided into Lobes, whereas that of Man is 
continued. | | | | 

Lobe is alſo uſed for the Tip of the Ear; which is more 
fat and fleſhy than any other part. Du Laurent ſays, that 
the word Lode in this laſt ſenſe comes from the Greek 


dagen, to be aſbamed: this part, of the Ear being ſaid to 


bluſh; when the Perſon is aſhamed, _ | 
Lobe is uſed, likewiſe, in ſpeaking of Fruits and Grains. 
hus the Bean confiſts of two _ parts, call'd Lobes, 
which compoſe the Body thereof, and are encompaſs'd 
with the outer Skin. And all other Grains, even the 
ſmalleſt, are divided, like the Bean into two Lobes, or equal 
Parts; as Dr. Grew has ſhewn in his Anatomy of Plants, 
LOBULE, in Anatomy, a little Lobe. Each Lobe of 
the Lungs is divided into ſeveral other Lobes or Lobules, 
which are faſten'd on each fide to the largeſt Branches of 
the Trachea. Each Lobule conſiſts of a great number of 
little round Veſicles, which have, all, a Communication 
with one another. Tis into theſe Veſicles that the Air 


enters by the Trachea in Inſpiration; ſtill quitting them 


again in Expiration. The word Lobule is derived from 
Lobe, whereof it is a Diminuti ie. 

LOCAL, ſomething 8 to be tied or annexed 
to any particular place. Thus, in Law, a thing is ſaid to 
be Local, i.e, annexed to the Freehold. An Action of 
Treſpaſs for Battery, Sc. is Tranſitory, not Local ; that 
is, it is not neceſſary, that the Place where Battery was 
committed, ſhould be ſet down as material in the Decla- 
ration; or if it be ſet down, the Defendant cannot tra- 
verſe it, by ſaying, he did not commit the Battery in the 
Place mention'd in the Declaration, and ſo avoid the 
Action. i 2; oy; 88 

Local Cufloms are thoſe peculiar to ſome L.ordſhip, or 
other Diſtrict, and not agreeable to the General Cuſtoms 
of the Country. 4/2408 Int 

Local Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an one, as is 
capable of an infinite number of different Solutions: 35 
where the Point, that is to ſolve the Problem, may be 
indifferently taken within a certain Extent ;' v. g. any 
where, in ſuch a Line, within ſuch a Plane Figure, Cc. 


Which is called a Geometrical Locus, and the Problem is 


ſaid to be a Local or indeterminate one. 'This Local Pro- 


blem may be either Simple, as when the Point ſought is 


in a right Line; Plane, when the Point ſought is in the 

Circumference of a Circle; Solid, when the Point re- 

quired is in the Circumference of a Conick Section; ot 

Surſolid, when the Point is in the Perimeter of a Line 0 

the ſecond Gender, as the Geometers call it. See Locus. 
Local, or Artificial Memory; ſee Memory. 


Local Colours, in Painting, are ſuch as are natural and 


proper for each particular Object in a Picture: an 
are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the Clair, obſcuie, 
which confiſts wholly of Blatk and White. | 
Local Motion, ſee Motion. wh 
LOCATION, in the Civil Law, an Action by which 
any thing is lett out, on Rent. The ſecond Title of the 
19th Book of the Digeſt, is on the Subject of Location and 
Conduction Location and ConduRtion are relative Terms. 
and are uſed as well for the Action of him that letts, 28 
for that of him who takes on that letting. Tacit Jocation 
is when the Perſon who takes, continues on the Prem! x 
beyond the Term of his Leaſe 3 which by the Civil Law 
he is allow'd to do, at leaſt for the ſpace of a Lear; on 
the ſame Terms. | 8 1 
LOCH, or Loboch, in Pharmacy, is a Compoſitien, © 
a Conſiſtence between that of a Syrup and that of * o 
EleQuary, . deſtined .for D ſcaſes of the Lungs: The 


Word is originally /ralic 3 but continues {il} in we 
| among 


- 


LOC. 


among the Apothecaries. The Latins call it Lin#us, and 


by reaſon the manner of taking it is 


| EN 
the Greeks ExA&y(@s are various kinds of Loches. See Ec- 


by licking · There 
legma. 

LOCHIA, 
the Delivery of a 


or Locbes, the Evacuations conſequent on 
Woman in Child-bed. As ſoon as the 
Uterus is eaſed of its Load, its Fibres, as alſo thoſe of 
the Peritonzum, Muſcles of the Abdomen, Ge. which 
had been extremely diſtended during the laſt Period of 
Geſtation, begin to contract themſelves and their Veſſels; 

articularly the Uterus, which by this means expels the 
Blood amaſs'd in it. At firſt, pure Blood is evacuated, 
and in conſiderable quantities; afterwards it is diluted, 
and comes out more ſparingly 5 at length it becomes 
viſcid, pale, &c. Theſe are called the Loches. 

LOCK, a little Inftrument uſed for the ſhutting of 
Doors, Cheſts, £c. The Locſ is reckon'd the Maſter- 
piece in Smithery; a great deal of Art and Delicacy be- 
ing required in contriving and varying the Wards, Springs, 
Bolts, Oc. and adjuſting them to the Places where they 
are to be uſed, and the various Occaſions of uſing them. 

From the various Structure of Locks, accommodated to 


their different Intentions, they acquire various Names. 


'Thoſe placed on outer Doors are called Stock-Locks 3 
- thoſe on Chamber-Doors, Spring-Locks ; thoſe on Trunks, 
\ Trunk-Locks, Pad. Locks, &c. 
the moſt conſiderable, both for its Frequency and the Cu- 
riofity of its Structure. Its 45 Parts are, the Main- 
Plate, the Cover - Plate, pod the Pin-hole : To the Main- 
Plate belong the Key-hole, Top-hook, Croſs-wards, 
Bolt, Bolt-toe or Bolt-nab, Drawback Spring, Tumbler, 
Pin of the Tumbler, and the Staples; to the Cover- 
Plate belong the Pin, Main-ward, Croſs-ward, Step-ward 
or Dap-ward 3 to the Pin-hole * the Hook-ward, 
Main Croſs-ward, Shank, the Pot, or Bread, Bow- ward, 
and Bit. See Smithery, 

LOCULAMENTA, ſtrictly fignifies little Pockets 
and thence the Term is made uſe of in Botany, to ex- 
preſs thoſe little diſtinct Cells, or Partitions, within the 
common Capſula Seminalis of any Plant: as thoſe within 
the Seeds of Poppies, &c. 

LOCUS, or the Place of any Body, is rightly diſtin- 
guiſhed into Abſolute and Relative; and ſo ought Space 
to be accounted. The Locus Abſolutus, or Primarius, of any 
Body, is that part of the abſolute and immovable Space, 
or extended Capacity to receive all Bodies, which this 
individual one takes up. Locus Relativus, or Secundarius, 
1s that apparent and ſenfible Place, in which a Body is 
determined to be'placed by ourſelves, and with relation 
to other adjoining or contiguous Bodies. The Locus Ap- 
parens is a Term in Optics ſee Apparent Place of any Ob. 
jeg. It is alſo, in ele that Place, in which any 


Planet or Star appears, when view'd from an Eye at the 
ſenſible Horizon. 


LOCUS GEOMETRICUS, a Line by which an In- 
determinate Problem is ſolved. This, if a right Line 
ſuffice for the Conſtruction of the Equation, is called Lo- 
cus ad Reflum ; if a Circle, Locus ad Circulum 3 if a Para- 
bola, Locus ad Parabolam 3 if an Ellipſis, Locus ad Ellipſin 3 
and fo of the reſt of the Conic Sections. 

The Loci of ſuch Equations as are Right Lines or Cir- 
cles, the Antients call'd Plain Loci 3 and of thoſe that 
are Parabolas, Hyperbolas, Sc. Solid Loci. Wolfius, and 
othersof the Moderns, divide the Loci more co mmodiouſly 
into Orders; according to the Number of Dimenſions to 
which the Indeterminate Quantities riſe. Thus it will be 
a Locus of the firſt Order if the Equation x==ay:c A 
Locus of the ſecond or quadrate Order, if y*==a x, or 
„ax, &c. A Locus of the third or cubic Order, if 
„ax, ory*=ax2X*, c. | 
The better to conceive the Nature of the Locus, ſup- 
ſe two unknown and variable right Lines AP, PM, 

Fig. 3, 4. Plate Analyſis) making any given Angle 
APM with each other 3 the one whereof, as AP, 
we call x, having a fixed Origin in the Point A, and 
extending itſelf indefinitely along a right Line given 
in Tofition 3 the other P M, which we call 5, con- 
2 changing its Poſition, but always parallel to it- 
A. An Equation only containing theſe two unknown 

nantities x and y, mix d with known ones, which ex- 
prefles the Relation of every variable Quantity A (x) 
1 7. xreſpondent variable Quantity PM (Y): the Line 

by ng thro the Extremities of all the Values of y, i. e. 

3 all the Points M, is called a Geometrical Locus, in ge- 
neru and the Locus of that Equation in particular. 

. \ -quations whoſe Loci are of the firſt Order, may 

reauced to ſome one of the four following Formula's : 


„ bx 
I, y = 5 „ * r 4. 


Where the unknown Quantity y is ſup- 


f theſe, the Spring- Loch is 
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ſhall have always P M (9) = FM (e) — PF 


OC 
poſed always to be freed from Fractions, and the Fras- 
tion that multiplies the _ unknown Quantity x, to be 
reduced to this Expreſſion —, and all the known Terms 
to this c. | 8 

The Locus of the firſt Formula being already determined: 


To find that of the ſecond, y = = þ 3 in the 


Line AP, (Fig. 5.) take A B 4, and draw B E =}, 
= c, parallel to P M. On the ſame fide A P 
draw the Line AE of an indefinite length towards E, 
and the indefinite ſtrait Line D M parallel to AE. 1 
ſay, the Line D M is the Locus of the aforeſaid E- 
uation or Formula; for if the Line M P be drawn 
rom any Point M thereof parallel to A Q, the Tri- 
angles A BE, A F, will be fimilar and therefore 


AB (a): BE (B):: AP (2) f=; and conſe- 
quently PM (9) =PF (=) + FM (00 


To find the Locus of the third Form y = = — c pro- 


ceed thus. Aſſume A Ba, (Lig. 6.) and draw the right 
Lines B E= b, AD c, parallel to PM, the one 
one fide A P, and the other on the other fide ; and th on 
the Points A, E, draw the right Line A E of an indefiaro* 
length towards E, and thro' the Point D the Line Dite 
arallel to AE: I fay, the indefinite right Line GM 
all be the Locus ſought 3 for we ſhall have always 


PM) =PF(—)—FM (c). 


| Laſtly, To find the Locus of the fourth Formula 
y=c——3 in AP (. 70 take A B a, and draw 


BE=b, AD=c, parallel to PM, the one on one fide 
AP, and the other on the other; and thro? the Points 
A, E, draw the Line A E indefinitely towards E, and thro' 
the Point D draw the Line DM parallel to AE. I ſay, 
D G ſhall be the Locus ſought ; for if the Line MP be 
drawn from any Point M thereof parallel to A Q then we 
<) 


* 
Hence it appears, that all the Loci of the firſt Degree 


are ſtrait Lines, which may be eafily found, becauſe all 
their Equations may be reduced to ſome one of the fore- 


going Formula's. 


All Loci of the ſecond Degree are Conic Sections, vis. 
either the Parabola, the Circle, Ellipfis, or Hyperbo- 
la; if an Equation therefore be given, whoſe Locus is 
of the ſecond Degree, and it be required to draw the 
Conic Section, which is the Locus thereof; firſt draw 
a Parabola, Ellipfis, and Hyperbola; ſo, as that the 
Equations expreſſing the Natures thereof, may be as 
compound as poſſible: In order to get general Equa- 
tions or Formula's, by examining the peculiar | na 

erties whereof, we may know which of theſe Formu- 

's the given Equation ought to have regard to ; that 
is, which of the Conic Sections will be the Locus of 
the propoſed Equation. This known, compare all the 
Terms of the propoſed Equation with the Terms of the 

eneral Formula of that Conic Section which you have 
ound will be the Locus of the given Equation; b which 
means you will find how to draw the Section which is the 
Locus of the Equation given, 5 

For example, let AP (x), PM (), be unknown 
and variable ftrait Lines, (Eg. 8.) and let m, u, p, r, s, 
be given right Lines: In the Line A P take A B = m, 
and draw BE n, AD r, parallel to PM, and 
thro' the Point A draw AE e, and thro' the Point 
D the indefinite right Line DG parallel to AE. In 
DG take DC=s, and with CG as a Diameter, hav- 
ing its Ordina tes parallel to P M, and the Line CH =p, 
as the Parameter, deſcribe a Parabola C M: then the 
Portion thereof included in the Angle P AD will be the 
Locus of the following general Formula. 
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For if from any Point M of that Portion there be drawn 
the right Line MP, making any Angle APM with MP; 
the Triangles ABE, APF, ſhall be fimilar, therefore 


AB (): AE (e): AP (z)) :AF or DG=—. And 
AB 
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| 3 nx 
quently GM or PM—PF—FG=y— —— r, and 


LOC 


AB (): BE ( „AO. FT. And conſe- 


'CG or DG —DC= —.— . But from the Nature of 


che Parabola CM = C G x CH, which Equation will 
become that of the general Formula, by putting the Li- 


teral Values of thoſe Lines. „ i 
Again; if thro' the fixed Point A you draw the inde- 


finite right Line A Q (Fig. 9.) parallel to P M, and you 


take A Bm, and draw BE =: parallel to AP, and 
thro' the determinate Points A, E, the Line A E e; 
and if in AP you take A Dr, and draw the indefinite 


ſtrait Line D & parallel to A E, and take DG : this 
| bot tone: if Lok the Diameter C G, whoſe Ordinates 


are parallel to AP, and Parameter the Line CH p, 

du deſcribe a Parabola CM; the Portion of this Para- 
. contain'd in the Angle B A P, ſhall be the Locus of 
this ſecond Equation or Formula, | 


aur 
221 > + — gy r ITE: 
4 
e 


For if the Line M Q\be drawn from any Point M, therein, 
parallel to AP; then will AB(m): A E (e): AQ or 


M (O). AFor DG=—=. AndAB(m):BE():: 


A a0 1:QF= —= And therefore G Mö or QM — 


QF—FG=x—2—r; and CG orD G—-DC 


=—2 — . And ſo by the common Property of the Pa- 
rabola, you will have the aforegoing ſecond Equation or 
Formula. ; 

So likewiſe may be found general Equations or For- 
mula's to the other Conic Sections. 


Now if it be required to draw the Parabola, which 


we find to be the Locus of this propoſed Equation y y — 


2ay— bx +cc=0; compare every Term of the 
firtt Formula with the Terms of the Equation, becauſe 


: ; . 2 1 
yy in both is without Fractions 5 and then will „ o, 


becauſe the Rectangle æ y not being in the propoſed 
Equation, the ſaid Rectangle may be eſteem'd as multi- 
plied by o; whence »= o, and m e; becauſe the Line 


AE falling in A B, that is, in AP in the Conſtruction of 


the Formula, the Points B, E, do coincide. 'Therefore 
deſtroying all the Terms adfected with —in the Formula, 


and ſubſtituting m. for e, we ſhall get, yy —z2ry—p x 
+ rr + ps o. Again, by. comparing the correſpon- 
dent Terms — 2ry and — 2 49, as alſo —px and—b x, 
we have r= a, and p=b; and comparing the Terms 
wherein are neither of the unknown Quantities x, y, we 
get rr +pS=0cc, and ſubſtituting a and b for r and Ps 


oc - 4a a CRE . 
then will s = — wo which is a negative Expreſſion 


when a is greater than c, as is here ſuppoſed. There is 
no need of comparing the firſt Terms y y and y, becauſe 
they are the very ſame. Now the Values of , r, p, s, 
being thus found, the ſought Locus may be . by 
means of the Conſtruction of the Formula, after the 
following manner. | | 

- Becauſe B E (n) = o, (Fig. 10.) the Points B, E, do co- 
incide, and the Line A E falls in AP; therefore thro' 
the fixed Point A draw the Line A D (r) à parallel to 
PM, and draw D G parallel t© AP, in which take 


aa Cc . . 
2 ——— then with C G, as a Diameter, 


DC= 


whoſe Ordinates are right Lines parallel to P M, and Pa- 
rameter the Line C H 17 )=b, deſcribe a Parabola : 1 
ſay the two Portions OMM, RMS, thereof, contain'd in 
the Angle PAO, form'd by the Line AP, and the Line 
AO drawn parallel to PM, will be the Locus of the 
given Equation, as is eaſily proved. If in a given Equa- 
tion, whoſe Locus is a Parabola, * x is without a Frac- 
tion, then the Terms of the ſecond Formula muſt be com- 
pared with thoſe of the given Equation. | © 
Thus much for the Method of Conſtructing the Loci 
of Equations, which are Conic Sections. If, now, an 
Equation whoſe Locus is a Conic Section be given; and 
the particular Section whereof it is the Locus, be re- 


quired: 
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All the Terms of the given Equation being brought 
over to one ſide, ſo that the other be equal to o, there 
will be two Caſes. | EE | 

Caſe 1. When the Rectangle x y is not in the given E. 
quation. 1. If either y y or x x be in the ſame Equation, 


the Locus will be a Parabola. 2. If both x x and 73 ate 
in the Equation with the ſame Signs, the Locus will he 
an Ellipſis or a Circle. 3. If x x and yy have different 
Signs, the Locus will be an Hyperbola : or the oppoſite 
Sections; regarding their Diameters. 

Caſe 2. When the Rectangle *) is in the given Equz 
tion. 1. If neither of the Squares xx or yy, or only one 
of them, bean the ſame, the Locus of it will be an Hy. 
perbola between the Aſymtotes. 2. If 5 and xx be 
therein, having different Signs, the Locus will be an 
Hyperbola, regarding its Diameters. 3. If both the 
Squares x x and y y are in the Equation, having the ſame 
Signs, you muſt free the Square y) from Fractions, and 
then the Locus will be a Parabola, when the Square of 
Z the Fraction multiplying x , is equal to the Fraction 
multiplying x x 5 an Ellipſis or Circle, when the ſame is 
leſs 3 and an Hyperbola, or the oppoſite Sections, regard- 
ing their Diameters, when greater. | 

OCUST.A, the Beards and pendulous Seeds of 
Oats, and of the Gramina Paniculata 5 to which the Bo. 
taniſts gave this Name, from their Figure, which ſome- 


thing reſembles that of a Locuſt, 


LODESMAN, or Locman, a Pilot eftabliſh'd for con- 
ducting Veſſels in and out of Harbours, up and down 
navigable Rivers. See Pilot. | 

LODGMENT, in Military Aﬀairs, is ſometimes an 
Incampment made by an Army; but oftener, a Retrench- 
ment dug for a Cover or Shelter, when the Counterſcarp, 
or ſome other Poſt is gain'd. It is alſo taken for the 
Place where the Soldiers quarter among the Burghers, in 
Huts, Barracks, or Tents. Lodgment of an Attack, is a 
Work caſt up by the Beſiegers, during their Approaches 
in a dangerous Poſt, where it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſecure themſelves againſt the Enemies Fire ; as in a 
Covert-Way, ina Breach, in the Bottom of the Moat, &c. 
This Lodgment conſiſts of all the Materials that are capa- 
ble to make reſiſtance, vis. Barrels, and Gabions of 
Earth, Palliſadoes, Wool- packs, Mantelets, Faggots, c. 

LOG, a Sea-Term ſignifying a piece of Board or 
Timber 7 or 8 Inches long, and of a triangular figure, on 
board 2 Ship; into one end whereof, a convenient quan- 
tity of Lead is caſt, to make it ſwim upright in the 
Water. 

Log-Line is a little Cord or Line faſten'd to one end of 
the Log, and wound round a Reel fix'd for that purpoſe 
in the Gallery of the Ship. This Line, from the dittance 
of about ten Fathom off the Log, has certain Knots or 
Diviſions, which ought to be at leaſt 50 foot from each 
other: tho tis the common practice at Sea, not to have 
them above 42 feet aſunder. The Uſe of the Log and 
Line is to keep account, and make an eſtimate of the 
Ship's Way: which is done by obſerving the Length of 
Line unwound in half a Minute's time, told by a Half- 
Minute Glaſs ; for, ſo many Knots as run out in that 
time, ſo many Miles the Ship ſails in an Hour. Thus if 
there be four Knots veer'd out in half a Minute, the Ship 
is computed to run four Miles an hour. To heave the 
Log, as they call it, they let it down into the Water, 
letting it run till it comes without the Eddy of the Ship's 
Wake 5 when one_holding the Half-Minute Glaſs, turns 
it up juſt as the firſt Knot turns off the Reel (tho ſome 
turn the Glaſs as ſoon as the Log touches the Water) 
as ſoon as the Glaſs is out, the Reel is ſtopt, and the 
Knots run off are told, and their Parts eſtimated, 

The Log is a very precarious Way of computing, and 
muſt always be corrected by Experience and Good Senſe, 
there being a great deal of Incertainty both in the Heav- 
ing of it, in the Courſe of the Currents, and in the 
Strength of the Wind, which ſeldom keeps the ſame Te- 
nor for two Hours together, which is the Interval be- 
tween the Times of uſing the Log in ſhort Voyages, tho 
in longer ones they heave it every hour. Yet is this 2 
much more exact Way of Computing than any other in 
uſe ; much preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, who gueſs at the Ship's Way by the run- 
ning of the Froth or Water by the Ship's fide ; or to that 
of the Dutch, who uſe to heave a Chip over-board, and to 
number the Paces they walk on the Deck while the Chip 
ſwims between any two Marks or Bolt-heads on the fide: 

Log-Board is a Table divided into four or five Columns, 
whereon are mark'd the Reckonings of every Day, from 
whence they are enter'd into the Log-Book, or Traverlc- 
Book, ruled and column'd juſt as the Los- Board is: 
Whence it may be tranſcribed into the Journals, and how 
much the Ship gains in her Courſe eſtimated daily. In 
the firſt Column of the Log-Board are ſhewn the Hours 0 


the Day from 1 to 1. In the ſecond is ſhewn the Rhumd, 
0 


| 33 | ith regard to the Points 3, the Zogarithm of the Square Root 8, is half the Zoga- 
or the Ding my : 8 the e Knots - rithm of 6, the Square Root of 64.3 and 2, the Logarithm 
ws te. the Keel each time of _—_ the Log. In the of the Cube Root 4, is ſubtriple the Zogarithm 6 of the 
8 the Wind that blows 2 - t * Obſerva- Cube 64. 2 
n iation of the Compatis, Oc. | Ns . BY 
11 jk _ IG 00 ISTIC CURVE, a Curve Theor. II. If the Logarithm of Unity be o, the DOT 
= by the equable Motion of the Radius of a Circle, of the Quotient will be equal to the Difference of the Lo- 


thro! equal Arcs of the Circumference 3 while at the ſame 1 4 garithms of the Diviſor and Dividend. 


ime a Point in that Radius is ſuppoſed to move from the Den. For as the Diviſor is to the Dividend, ſo is Unity 
Are towards the Centre, with a Retardation of Motion in to the 2 ; therefore the Logaritbm of the Quotient 
a Geometrick Proportion. As ſuppoſe there = Quadrant js i fourt equidifferent Number to the Logarithms of the 
of a Circle, BCA, (Plate CHI F Er ) 25 2 Diviſor, the Dividend, and the Logaritbm of Unity. The 
nher Rudi fappoſs CA, CE, Of ee wholo e Tre en be Boie bing o cr de Be 
re . N C1 , Ca, C a, &c. are geometrically Pro- i Ho en of the Quotient. q.e.d, i 
ortional 3 then ifa Line, as I, 4, fs b, a, G, bedrawn thro?  Schol. Hence a pears anotber great Advantage of Lo- 
thoſe ave yk 1 * 415 . L po . garithms, vis. therr — _ buſineſs of ee 
| | 4 7 | 0 107, L. S 
N uſually defined Numerorum Proportionalium equi- 2 ter rows The * * * 15 30 . b 7 ee Quo : 
Ufferentes Comites 3 but this Definition Dr. Halley and Stfe- tient 4 out of 128 by Sag In like manner, -5 the Diffe- 
ls think deficient, and more accurately define them, rence between 8 and 3, is the Logarithm of the Quotient 
The Indices or Exponents,of the Ratio s of Numbers 5 Ratio | 32, out of 256 by 8. 7 | 
being confider'd as a Qupntiry ſui generss, beginning from An Example or two will render the Uſe of Logarithms 


Ratio of Equality, of 1 to 1 2; and being affirma- „ JA L. a 5 2 
hd 3 ar 1 . fog, and asses wheh & 1 Multiplication, Diviſion, Sc. obvious 


is decreaſing. The Nature and Genius of Logarithms will Je: 1 3 Log. I 
be eafily conceiv'd from what follows. ir [| ro | Die Bre- nome.» | 
A Series of Quantities increaſing or decreafing accor- by 12 ＋ 1.07918 be is ranges 9 | 
ding to the ſame Ratio, 1s call'd a Geometrical rogreſ- i | Hick | 
fion 3 e. g. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. &c. A Series of Quantities bib 68 1.83330 8 | 
increaſing or decreaſing according to the ſame Difference, huh | | 
is called an Arithmetical Progreſſion; e.g. 3. 6. 9. 12.15. 9 095424. 9 09564 | 
18. 24. Now if underneath the Numbers proceeding in 9 0.95424 9 04995424 
a Geometrical Ratio, be added as many of thoſe pro- 51 


ceeding in the Arithmetical one; theſe laſt are call'd 91.87 2)1.90848(0-95424 5K. 8 1 


he Logarithms of the firſt. 3 Cube 129 3). 862 720446 b 
; Soppols v. g. two Progreſſions 5 | : — N 


Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. 512 The Properties of the Logarithms hitherto mention d, and 
Arithmet. O. I. 2. 3. 4+ 5. 6. ). 8. 9 their various Uſes, are taken notice of by Sifelius: but 
| Logarithms. come all far ſhort of the Uſe of Logarithms in Trigono- 


ill be the Logarithm of the firſt Term, iz. 1; 5 of the diſcover'd by the Lord Neper, 
a 32 3 7 the een of the 8th, 128, &c. . ö ; 7 - 
| | To find the Logarithm of any Number, and to conſtruft a 
Theor. I. If the 3 of City we o, ws 2 Jo fi 2 5 f pots Fr, for Na — 5 
of ihe Falls ee e y 6 1. Becauſe 1. 10. 100. 1000. 10000. c. conſtitute a 


SAI A 96 TOs i Geometrical Progreſſion, their Logarithms may be taken 
Dem. For as Unity is to one of the Factors, ſo is the at pleaſure: To be able, then, to expreſs the Logarithms 
other Factor to the Product. ; So that the Logarithm of of the intermediate Numbers by Decimal Fractions, 
the Product is a fourth equidifferent Term to the Loga- take 0.00800000, 1.00000009, 2.00000000, 3.00000000, 
rithm of Unity and thoſe of the Factors: but the Loga- 4.00000000, UF. 
rithm of Unity being o, the Sum of the Logarithms of the 2. *Tis manifeſt that for thoſe Numbers which are not 
Factors muſt be the Logaritbm of the Factum or Pro- contained in the Scale of Geometrical Progreſſion, the 
duct. 9. e. d. Juſt Logarithms cannot be had: yet may they be had fo 
Corol. 1. Since the Factors of a Square are & ws to near the Truth, that as to Matters of Uſe they ſhall be 
each other, i. e. a Square is the Factum or Product of its altogether as good as if ſtrictly juſt, To make this ap- 
Root multiplied into itſelf ; the Logaritbhm of the Square -pear, Suppoſe the Logarithm of he Number 9 were re- 
will be double the Logarithm of the Root. uired : NC 1.0020000 and 10.0020000 find a Mean 
Corol, 2. In the ſame manner it appears that the Loga- roportional, and between their Logarithms 0.00000000 
rithm of the Cube is triple, of the Biquadrate, quadruple; and r.couooooo an Equidifferent Mean, which will be 
of the fifth Power, quintuple 3 of the fixth, ſextuple, Oc. the Logaritbm thereof, that is, of a Number exceeding 
of the Logarithm of the Root. Three by 54555238, and therefore far remote from Nine. 
Corol. 3. Unity, therefore, is to the Exponent of the Between 3 and 10 therefore find another Mean Propor- 
Power, as the Logaritbm of the Root to the Logarithm of tional, which may come ſomewhat nearer Nine ; and 
the Power, | „ between 10 and this Mean, another {till ; and fo on be- 
Corol. 4. So that the Logarithm of the Power is had, if tween the Numbers next above and next underneath 


the Logarithm of the Root be multiplied by its Expo- Nine, till at laſt you arrive at 9.00000000, that is, 
nent; and the Logarithm of the Root is had, if the Lega- , 2000000 which not being one Millionth Part from 


rithm of the Power be divided by its Exponent. No Logarithm may, without-any ſenfible Error, be 


Schol. Hence we derive one of the great Uſes of Loga- taken for that of Nine itſelf. Seeking then in each Caſe 
rithms, which is to expedite and facilitate the Buſineſs of for the Logarithms of the Mean Proportionals, and you 
e ee and Extrattion of Roots ; the former of vill at laſt have 0.954: 51, Which is exceedingly near the 
which is here perform'd by mere Addition, and the latter true Logarithm of Nine. 

by Multiplication, Thus 3, the Sum of the LZogarithms 3. If in like manner you find Mean Proportionals be- 
I and 2, is the Zogarithm of 8, the Product of 2 and 4. tween 1.000co000 and 3.1622777, and aſſign convenient 
n like manner 7, the Sum of the Logarithms 2 and 5, is L ogarithms to each, you will at length have the Logarithm 
the Logarithm of 128, the Product of 4 and 32. Again, of the Number 2, and ſo of the reſt. 
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Mean Pro- 


| portional | Logarithms. 
I. Numbers. 

AJ i.cooooo | 0-0000000 

C 3.1622777 q O. 5000000 

BJ 10.0000000 | 1-c000000 

BI 10.0000000 | I-0000009 

DI 5:6234132 | 97590000 
CJ 3.162277) | 0-50000000 

* Bl r0.0000000 | 1-0000000 
EI 5.4989421 | 9-87 500000 
D 5.6234132 | 2:75200029 
B 10.0000000 | 1-9009000 
FI $.6596432 [93750000 

Ef] 7.4989421 0.37 50000 
'B f10.0000000 | 1:00000000 
619.3057204 | ©-96875000 
F | 8.6596432 Þ 9-937 50000 
G 9.3057204 | 9-96875000 
H 8.9768713 | 9-95312500 
F 8.6 596432 | £937 50000 
'G 9.3057204 | 0.9687 5000 
119.1398170 || £-96093750 
2 H 8.976813 | 9-95312500 
5 9.1398170 | 996093750 
.K 2.057577 e e 
H 8.9768713 [295312500 
K 9.057977 [703725 
LI 9.0173333 . 95507812 
HI 8.968713 9.95312 500 
LI 9.173333 | 9:95507S12 
-M $.9970796 0.954IO0156 
H -8.9768713 225312700 
L\ 2.513333 [95507812 
NI 9.0072008 J. 95458914 
MI 8.990795 0.954101 56 
N 9.0072c08 . 95453984 
O1 9.00 21388 Jo. 95434570 

£ M $.9970796 | 0.954I10156 
O1 90021385 | 095434570 
P | 8.9996088 3 0.95422363 
N 8.99096 f. 95470156 


Mean Pro- | 

| portional | Logarithms, | 
| 2 Numbers. = Ge) F | 
| Of 9.0021388 0.954340 
Az [095428467 | 
8.999 5088 [0.95422363 
| Q] 9.0008737 40.954347 

R 9.0002412 [| 0.9542$467 
P 8.9996088 | 0.95422363 
R]9.0002412 Jo. 95428467 
818.9999230 [095425415 
Pp 8-9996085 | 0.95422363 
R[9.0002412 ]o.95425415 | 
| T]9.0000331 Jo. 95421889 
88.999 10 [0.95423839 

T9. ooo0 241210. 954246 52 

V | 9.0000831 Jo. 95424271 

S | 3.9999250 0. 95423889 

V] 9.0200041 | 0.95424271 

| X | 8.9999650 | 0.95424080 

S [8.9999250 [095423889 

VI] 9.c000041 Jo. 95424271 

| Y]8-999845 [0.95424217 
X 8.99996 50 o. 95424080 | 
V]9.0000041 | 0.95424271” | 
218.9999943 | 095424223 
Y[8.9999845 0.542421) 

V] 9.0000041 | 0.954271 

a | 8.9999992 [0.95424247 
Z|8.9999943 [o0.95424223 

V] 9.0000041 [0.95424271 

b | 9.0000016 [0.95424259 
2 8.999999 2 Jo. 9542424) 
 b[g.coooors 0.954242 59 

C | 9.0000004. o. 95424253 
48.999999 (0. 95424247 

c [9 0.95424295 | 
L 8.9999 0.954242 50 
a |S. 0.95424247 

c [9.0000004 | 0.95424253 

e [90000000 ̊ o. 95424251 
d |8.9999998 F 


4. There needs not, however, be ſo much Pains taken 
in inveſtigating the Logaritbms of all Numbers; fince 
thoſe that conſiſt of aliquot Parts being divided, and o- 
thers mutually multiplying each other, their Logarithms 
are eaſily found. Thus if the Logaritbm of the Number 
9 be biſſected, we ſhall have the Logarithm 0.47712125 
of the Number 3. | 

Schol, The Indices or Characteriſtics of Logarithms cor- 
| reſpond to the denominative Part of the natural Num- 
bers, as the other Member of the Logaritbm does to the 
denominative Part of the Number: i. e. the Index ſhews 
the Denomination or Place of the laſt (or left Hand) Fi- 
gure of the Number, and conſequently of all the reſt. 
Thus o, affixed ta a Logaritbhm, denotes the laſt Figure of 
the Number to which the Logarithm anſwers to be nothing 
diſtant (i. e. is in} the Place of Units. The Index 1 
ſhews the laſt Figure of its Number to be diſtant 1 Place 


from the Place of Units, i. e. to be in the Place of Tens, 


and conſequently the Number itſelf to be either 10, or 
ſome Number between that and 100, and ſo of the-ether 
Indices. Hence all Numbers, which have the ſame deno- 
minative, but not the ſame numerative Parts, as all Num- 
bers from 1 to 10, from 10 to 100, Se. will have Loga- 
rithms whoſe Indices are the ſame, but the other Members 
different. Again, all Numbers which have the ſame nu- 
merative, but not denominative Part, will have different 
Indices; but the reſt of the Lovarithms the ſame. If a 
Number be purely decimal, to its Logarithm is affixed a 
negative Index, ſhewing the Diſtance of its firſt ſignifica- 
tive Figure from the Place of Units. Thus the Logarithm 
of the Decimal ,256 is 1.40824, of the Decimal ,o256 is 
2.49824, Ec. 

Scbol. The firſt Canon of Logaritbms for natural Num- 
bers, from 1 to 20000, and from yooos to 100000, was 
conſtructed by Hen. Briggs, with the Approbation of the 
Inventor the Lord Neper, and the Manner of conſtructing 
them ſhewn. The Chaſm between 20000 and 90200 
was filled up by Adrian Ulach, In the common Tables 

5 have 1 a Canon from 1 to 10000. There are various 


— 


Mr. Cotes, Dr. Brook, Taylor, 


— 


other Methods of conſtructing L ogarithms by Dr. Halley, 
has a Curiofity that w Ne Fay the Reader, who 

J 4 6 w E * 5 ; 
Tranſadctions. : y, Will find in the Philoſophical 


To find the Logarithm for a Number greater thay any inthe 
Common Canon, but leſs than eee Cut off ne hm 
on the left of the given Number, and ſeek the Logarithm 
in the Table ; add as many Units to the Index as there are 
Figures remaining on the right; ſubſtract the Logarithn 
found from that next following it in the Table: then 8 
the Difference of Numbers in the Canon is to the Tabu- 
lar Diſtance of the Logarithms anſwering to them, ſo arc 
the remaining Figures of the given Number to the Loga- 
rithmic Difference; which if it be added to the Loga- 
rithm before found, the Sum will be the Logarithm re- 
quired 5 D. g. the Logarithm of the Number 92375 is re- 
quired. Cut off the four Figures 9237, and to the Cha- 


racteriſtic of the Logarithm correſ ponding to them, add 


an Unit; then | 
From the Logarith. of the Numb. 92382; 065 5780 
Subſtract. Zogarith. N eee eee ee 


— 


W 


Remains Tabular Difference 


471 
10—471—5 
29.87 * 
Now to the Logaritbm— 4.96 55 309 


omg 2 Difference found — 
e Sum is the Logarithm re uired—4.96 55544 
To find the Logarithm of a Fran : Sublizadt the Lo- 
garithm of the Numerator from that of the Denominator, 
and to the Remainder prefix the Sign of Su bſtraction 
Thus ſuppoſe it is required to find the Logaritbm of the 
Fraction 3, | | | 

Logarithm of 13=0.84 55980 

L ogarithm of 3==0.4771213 


Logarithm-of 1=0.3679967 | 
The Reaſon of the Rule is, That a Fraction being the 
Quotient of the Nenominator, divided by the Numer? 
Ss tor 5 


U * * Mal 1 9 * 
. J Pf 1 n 
1 492 bt. + * . 3 a * * 
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4 Logari oarichm muſt be the Difference of the Logarithms 
| of — two; ſo that the Numerator being fab lracted 
from the Denominator, the Difference becomes negative. 
S Sefelins obſerved, that the Logaritbms of a 3 Frac- 
tion muſt always be negative, if that of Unity be 053 
which is evident, a Fraction being leſs than one. 
For an im r FraQtion; v. g. 2, its Numerator being 
reater than its inator; its Logaritbm is had, by ſub- 
Alracting the Logarithm. of the latter from that of the 
ſormer. en en ee b 
Tube Logarithm of 9=0.9542425 
Logarithm of 5 . 6989 70 % 


; L ogarithm $==0.2 55 3523 605 


in the ſame manner may a Logarithm of a mixed Num- 


ber, as 3 5 be found, it being firſt reduced into an im- 


pro 1 1 a 
10 find the Number correſponding to a Logarithm, greater 
than — in the Table : Firſt Nona the e ſub- 
ſtract the Logarithm of 10, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, till 

ou have a Logarithm that will come within the Compaſs 
of the Table ; find the Number correſponding to this, 
and multiply it by 10, or 100, or 1000, or 19000, the 
Product is the Number wy gre „ eee eee dnt 
Suppoſe, for Inſtance, the Number — to 
the Legaritbm 7.589982 be required; ſubſtract the Loga- 
rithm of the Number 10000, which is 4.0060000 from 
7.589982, the Remainder is 3.75$9982, the Number 
correſponding to which is 5741. gr, this multiplied by 
10000, the Product is 57411100, the Number required. 

To find the Number correſponding to. a, negative Logarithm. 
To the given negative Logarithn, add the laſt Logariibm 
of the Table, or that of the Number 10000; i.e. ſub- 
ſtract the firſt. from the ſecond, and find the Number 
correſponding to the Remainder ; this will be the Nume- 
rator of the Fraction, whoſe Denominator will be 10000 3 
v. 5 ſuppoſe it be required to find the Fraction correſpond- 
ing to the negative Logarithm 0.3579767, ſubſtract this 
from 4-1C00000 


correſponding to which is 4285727, the Fraction ſought 
ore is 18833. The Reaſon of the Rule is, Ay as 


there 
a Fraction is the Quotient ariſing on the Diviſion of the 
Numerator by the Denominator, Unity will be to the 
Fraction as the Denominator to the Numerator 5 but as 
Unity is to the Fraction correſponding to the given ne- 
gative Logaritbm, ſo is 10000 to the Number cotreſpond- 
ing to the Remainder; therefore if 10000 be taken for 


the Denominator, the Na 
of the Fraction required. | | 

To find @ fourth Proportional to three given Numbers. 
Add the Zogaritbm of the ſecond to that of the third, and 
from the Sum ſubſtract the Logarithm of the firſt, the Re- 
mainder is the Zogarithm of the fourth required. E. g. 
let the given Number be 4. 68. and 3. | 


Logaritbm 68==1.832 5089 
Logarithm 3=0.4771213. 


W 


mber will be the Numerator 


o 


: Sum=2.3096302 
Logarithm 4=0.6020600 


Logarithm required 1.707 5 702 


The Number in the Tables correſpond 
5I. This Problem is of the utmoſt Uſe in Trigonome- 
try. See Tri gonometry. | | 


LOGIC. is the Art of Thinking juftly ; I 
g | 3 Or of making 4 
* Uſe of our rational Faculties in FF Jaw dividing, 
2 reaſonin . The word is derived from AO, Sermo, 
Derne Thinking bein 
l iſcourſe, wherein the M 
1 lometimes alſo call'd 
Ruß an 
ule for directing us in our Reaſonings. As, in order to 
Fr ash, tis neceſſary that we * judge, 
= 3 and diſpoſe or methodize ri tly : hence Ap- 
* on, Judgment, Diſcourſe, and Method become 
2 Reg n mental Articles of this Art; and *tis from 
Lie ons on thoſe Wr of the Mind, that Lo- 
vide 2 to be wholly drawn. My Lord Bacon di- 
ny 78 *. four Branches, according to the Ends pro- 
os in each: for a Man reaſons either to find what he 
re Bs... Judge of what he finds, 
Judges, or to teach what he retains 


A | . ; 
| a of Reaſonin » 2iS. the Art of Inquiſition or Inven- 


the Art of ini 
for xamining or Judgment, the Art of Pre- 
ing or of Memory, and the Art of Elocution or Deliver- 


Dialefics, from Jaxgydur, to rea- 


z whence ariſe ſo many 


- . 


| 


, "ATTY i 
( 469) 


ing, which ſee. 'Zogic having been extremely abuſed, 


Errors an | 
Light of Nature, unaſſiſted by Logic, frequently obſerves 


r — | 
The Remainder is—3.63202 33, the Number 
Buſineſs was to receive and paſs the Accounts of Officers 
upon their laying down their Poſts, The Logiſtæ were in 


ing to which is 


no more than an inward, mental 


nd converſes with itſelf. Logic Cm Where 
alſo it follows, that there may be infinite Logiſtie Spi- 


ſometimes the Canonical Art, as being a Canon or 
mers in their Calculations. It was 10 
his Book Ac. This Author, 5% 


or to retain what he 


obtained, 


LOG 


is 
The Schools have ſo elogged 
it with barbarous Terms and Phraſes, and have run ir but 
ſo much into dry uſeleſꝭ Subtilties, that it ſeems rather in- 
tended to exerciſe the Mind in mn and Diſputation, 


now in a general Diſrepute. 


than to aſſiſt ĩt in thinking juſtly. Tis true, in its Origi- 
nal, it was rather intended as the Art of Cavilling than oT 
Reaſoning; the Greeks, ** whom it had its. Riſe, 

being a People who piqued themſelves mightily upon their 
being able to talk ex tempore, and to A urns on 
either Side the Queſtion. Hence their lei, to be 
always furniſhed with Arms for ſuch Reneounters, in- 


vented a Set of Words and Terms, rather than Rules and 
Reaſons, fitted for the Uſes of Contention and Diſpute. 


Logie, then, was only an Art of Words, which frequently 
had no Meaning, but ſerved well ta hide Ignorance, in- 
cad of improving Knowledge, un ant Reaſon inſtesd 
of. aſſiſting it, and to confound the Truth inſtead, of clear- 
ing it. All that Heap of Words, which we have bor- 
rowed from the old Logic, is of little Uſe in Life, and is 
ſo far out of the common Uſage ; that the Mind does not 
attend to them without Trouble, and finding nothing in 
them to reward its Attention, ſoon diſcharges itſelf, any 
loſes all Ideas it had conceived of them: But Logzc dil- 
engaged from the Jargon of the Schools, and reduced in- 


to a clear and intelligible Method, is the Art of condud- 


ing the Reaſon in the Knowledge of Things, and the Diſ- 


-covery of Truth. From its proper Uſe we gain ſeveral 
| voy confiderable Adyantages 3 for, (1.) The Conſideration 


ules incites the Mind to a cloſer Attention and Applt- 
cation in Thinking, ſo that we hereby become aſſured tha 
we make the beſt Uſe of our Faculties. (2.) We hereby 
more _ and accurately - diſcover and point out the 

Defects in our Reaſonings 3 for the common 


an Argumentation faulty, without being able to deter- 


mine wherein the preciſe Failure conſiſts. (3.) By theſe 
Reflections on the Order and Manner of the Opera- 


tions of the Mind, we are brought to a more juſt and 


| — Knowledge of the Nature of our own Under 
tho | 


ns; - + N 3 
LOGIS TA, the Title of a Magiſtrate at Athens, whoſe 


Number ten. 28 T: 
- LOGISTIC, or Zogarithmic Line, a. Curve ſo called, 


from its Properties and Uſes in conſtructing and explain- 


ing the Nature of Logarithms. If the right Line A X, 
(Tab, Analyſis, Fig. 12.) be divided into any Number of 
equal Parts, and to the Points of thoſe Diviſions A Pp, 


cc. be drawn Lines continually proportional, the Points 


N M m, &c. form the Logiſtic Curve. 5 | | 
Cor. 1. The Abſcifſes A P, A p, &c. are the Logarithms 
of the Semiordinates PM, p m, &c. „ 
Hence if AP x, Ap=n, PM =y, pm=s, and 
their Logarithms y and 2 y and I, * will be =1y, 


. and 1 Sy conſe yently x: v Iy: J, that is the De- 


nominators of the Ratio's A N, P 
to one another as the Abſciſſes AP and A P. 


, and A Ny m, are 


Cor. 2. Hence it follows, that there may be infinite o- 


ther Logiſtic Lines invented, provided x m: vm: I Ia, 
chat any of the Roots or Powers may be the Logarithms 
of the Semiordinates. . 


Cor. 3. The Logiſtic will never concur with the Axis 
except at an infinite Diſtance, ſo that A X is its Aſymp- 


tote. 50 
LOGISTIC, or Logarithmic Spiral, a Line, whoſe 


Conſtruct ion is as follows: Divide the 3 of a Cir- 


cle into any Number of equal Parts in the Points P, F . 
&c. (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 11.) and from the Radii CP, 
Cp, Cp, &c. cutting off CM, Cm, Cm, &c. conti- 


nually propertional, the Points M m, m, &c. form the Lo- 


giſtic Spiral. er Oi 
Cor. The Arches therefore AP, Ap, &c. are the 
Logarithms of the Ordinates CM, Cm, &c. whence 


rals. | | 
| LOGISTICAL ARITHMETIC, was l the 
Arithmetic of Sexagefimal Fractions, uſed by Aſtrono- 
alled from a Greek 


Treatiſe of one Barlaamus Monetias, p wrote about Sex- 


ageſimal Multiplication very ace, and entituled 


| 1 mg about the 
Year 1350, but miſtakes the Woes r a Treatiſe of 
Algebra. Thus alſo Shakerly, in Ta Britannice, hath 
a Table of Logarithms adapted to Sexageſimal Fractions, 
which therefore he calls Logiſtical Logarithms z and the 
expeditious Arithmetiof them, which is by this means 

and by. which all. the Trouble of Multipli- 
cation and Diviſion is ſaved, he calls Logiſtical Arub- 
metic, though ſome by 544 will underſtand ths 
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thoſe of the Back, and ſervi 


2 to 2 great Number of Muſcles. 
the T is called the Longus, in compariſon of the 


DE ON (20) 


Erſt general Rules in Algebra, of Addition, SubArac- 


'- LOGOGRIPHE, a kind of Symbol or Riddle, pro- 
poſed to Students for their Solution in order to exerciſe 
and improve the Mind. It uſually conſiſts in fome 


equivocal Alluſion or Mutilation- of Words, which, lite- 


rally taken, fignify ſomething different from the thing in- 


, 74 


tended by it; ſo that it is a Kind of Medium between a 
Rebus and proper Enigma. According to Kircher, Logo- 


pher are a Kind of ſpeaking Arms. Thus a -Perfon 


called Leonard, who bore in his Arms à Lion, and Nard 


of Spikenard; according to that Father, made a Logo- 
e Oedp. Egypt. In another Place however he je. 
nes 4 Logegriphe to be an Enigma, which under on 
Name or Word will bear various Meanings, by adding or 
retrenching ſome Part of it. Theſe kind of Enigma's 
are well known to the Arabs, among whom are Authors 
who treat expreſly of them. The Word comes from the 
Greek x-, Diſcomrſe, and eO, Net. + 37 Bent 
 LOHOCH. See Loch. ) bs 2472 $734 © 
LOINS, in Anatomy, are the lower Part of the Spine 
of the Back, compoſed of five Vertebræ, larger than 
them as a Baſe, having 
their Articulations pretty looſe,” that the Motion of the 
TLoins may be more free. 06826} 2575 
--LOLLARDS, the Name of a Sect that roſe in Germany 
about the beginning of the 14th Century. It took its 
Name from its Author Zollard Walter, who began to dog- 
matize in 1315- Befides exploding many of the Romiſb 


Doctrines, he is likewiſe faid to have ſet afide Baptiſm as 


a thing of no effect, and Repentance as not abſolutely 
neceflary, Cc. Lollardwas burnt alive at Cologne in 1322. 
In Euęland the Followers of Wickliff were called, by 
way of Reproach, Lollards, from ſome Affinity there was 
between ſome of their Tenets 3 others, however, are of 
Opinion, that the Engliſh Lollards came from Germany. 
They were ſolemnly condemned by the 'Archbiſhop' of 
Camerbury and the Council of Oxford. The Monk of 
Canterbury derives the Uſe of the Word Lollard among us 
from Lolium, a Tare, as if the Lollards were the Tares 
ſown in Chriſt's Vineyard. Abelly ſays, that the Word 
Lollard fignifies praiſing God, from the German loben, to 
praiſe, and Herr, Lord, becauſe the Lollards imploy'd them- 
ſelves in travelling about from Place to Place, ſinging 
Pſalms and Hymns. | 1 

LONGUS, Long, an Epithet given by the Anatomiſts 
he ſecond Extenſor of 


third Extenſor, which is called brevis, ſbort. The Longus 
has its Origin in the bottom of the Humerus, and lying a- 
long the Radius, paſſes undernen*?: che Ligamentum Annu- 
lare, and is inſerted into the Carps. 
The ſecond Muſcle of the Flexors of the Neck is alſo 
called the Longus, and ſometimes the Re#ns. It has its 
Origin im the lateral Part of the Body of the four upper 
Vertebræ of the Back, and is inſerted into the Body of 
the four Vertebræ of the Neck, and ſometimes into the 
_ this, in conjunction with the Scalenum, bends 
the Neck. 55 8 
The third of the ſix Muſcles of the Elbow or Arm, 
which is the firſt of its Extenſors, is alſo called the Lox- 
gus, as being the longeſt of the Extenſors. It has its Ori- 
gin on the upper Side of the Omoplate, near the Neck, 
and deſcending by the hind Part of the Arm, is inſerted 
into the Olecranum by a ſtrong Aponeuroſis, which is com- 
mon to it and the ſecond and third Extenſor of the Arm. 
The ſecond Muſcle of the Thumb, which is the firſt of 
its Extenſors, is alſo called Longus, as being longer than 


another Extenſor of the ſame Thumb, called Brevis. 


le Longus proceeds from the upper and external Part of 
the Bone of the Elbow, and riſing over the Radius, is in- 
ſerted by a forked Tendon into the ſecond Bone of the 
Thumb, which it extends. EN 

One of the four Muſcles of the Radius is alſo called the 
2 7608 This is the firſt of the two Supinators, and has 
its Origin three or four Fingers breadth above the outer 
Apophyſis of the Humerus, whence running along the Ra- 
dius, it is inſerted into the inner Part of its lower Apopby- 
ſis. It is called Longus with regard to the other Supinator, 
which is called Brews: Theſe two Muſcles ſerve to turn 
the Radius, ſo as the Palm of the Hand looks upwards ; 
which makes the Stpination, © = ace 


Laſtly, the firlt of the Abductors of the Leg is called 


the Longus, and bears this Title more juſtly than any of 


the others, as being the longeſt Muſcle in the whole Bo- 
dy. It is alſo called Sartorius, becauſe it ſerves to bend 
the Leg inwards, as the Taylors uſe to have it when at 
work. See Sartorius. | —5;˙— ͤ³ 5 thong 


LONG ACCENT, in Gram et. ſhewe that the 


Voice is to ſtop upon the Vowel, that hath that Mark, and 
it is expreſſed thus (9. ee 6-12 e 


LON 
Lak LONG MEASURE. See Mea 064242361 21 


LONGAEVIT T, Length of Lie. From the Aten 


7 | 
the Flood, and in theſe Ages, Mr. Derþam: draws a good 
Argument for the Interpoſition of a Divine Pruvidence. 


Immediately, after the Creation, when the World was to 


be peopled by one Man and one Woman; tlie ordinary 
Age was 900 and upwards. Immediately. after:the Flood, 
When 


there were three Perſons to ſtock che World, their 
Age was cut ſhorter, and none of thoſe Patriarchs but 


Sem arrived at 30. In the ſecond Century we find none 


that reach d 240, in the third none but Terab that came 
to 200 Years : The World, at leaſt a part of it, by that 
time being ſo well peopled, that théy had built Cities, 
and were canton d out into diftant Nations. By degrees, 
as the Number of People increas d, their Longaviry dwin- 
dled; till it came down at length to 70 or 80 Years: and 
there it ſtood, and has continued to ffand ever ſince the 


Time of Moſes... This is found a good Mediuin, and by 


means hereof the World is neither overſtock di nor kept 
too thin; but Life and Death keep a pretty èqual pace. 
See Mortality. eee ” 46753 wer! 2 8 9. #59 
That the common Age of Man has been the ſame in all 
Ages fince the World was:peopled, is pay from 
Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. To ſs by -others; Plato 
lived to $1, and was accounted an Old Man; and the In- 
ſtances of | Zong4vity produced by Pliny, I. 7. c. 48. as very 
extraordinary, may moſt of em be match'd in modern 
Hiſtories; particularly in Dr. Plott's Nat. Hiſt: of Oxf. 
and Staff. Among others, he fefls of twelve Tenants to 
the ſame Perſon, who made up 1000 Fears; to ſay no- 
thing of Old Parre, who lived 152 Years 9 Months; or of 
H. Jenkins of Yorkſhire, who lived 169 Nears; or of the 
Counteſs of Deſmond, or Mr. Eebleſton, both of Ireland, 
who each exceeded 140 Years. | See Life, 
LONG-BOAT is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt Boat be- 
1 to a Ship, that can be hoiſted a- Board of her. 
Its Uſe is to bring any Goods, Proviſion, Sc. tq or from 
the 8 or, on Occaſion, to land Men any where; and 
particularly to weigh the Anchor. | 45" 336 
LONGIME FREY; the Art of meaſuring Lengths ; both 
acceſſible, as Roads, &c. and inaccefſible, as Arms of the 
Sea, Oc. Longimetry is a Part of Trigonometry, and a 
Dependant on Geometry, in the fame manner as Altime- 
try, 5 Sc. The Artiof-Longime- 
try ſee under the Names of the Inſtruments uſed in it, 
particularly Tbeodolite, Chain, e. i 
LONGISSIMUS DORSI is a 'Muſcle''df "the Back, 


n 8 
1012 


that at its beginning is not to be diſtinguiſhed" from the 


Sacro- lumbaris, ariſing with it from the hinder Part of the 
Os Ilium, and .Os Sacrum, and the firſt Vertebra of the 
Loins; it runs upwards along the whole Tract of tho 
Back, and is connected by Tendons to each -tranſverle 
Proceſs in its way, and ends ſometimes in the firſt Ven- 
tebra of the Back, and ſometimes in the firſt of the Neck 5 
and, as ſome Authors ſay, reaches now and then to the 
Proceſſus Mamillaris of the Os Petroſumi In conjunction 
with ſome others, this helps to keep the Body — 4 
LONGISSIMUS OCULI, the Name of a Muſcle. 
See Obliquus . FE] | 8 
LONGITUDE of a Place, in Geography, is its Di- 
ſtance from ſome firſt Meridian; or an Arc of. the Equator 
intercepted between the Meridian of the Place, and the 
firſt Meridian; or the Difference Eaſt and Weſt between 
the Meridians of any two Places, counted on the-Equator. 
To diſcover an exact Method of finding the Longitude, 
eſpecially at Sea, is a Problem, that has extremely per. 
plex'd the Mathematicians of theſe two laſt Ages; a 
for the Solution whereof, great Rewards have been pub- 
lickly offet'd by the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other 
Nations: this being the only thing wanting to render 
Navigation perfect. Various are the Attempts that Au- 
thors have made for this purpoſe, and various the Me- 
thods they have propoſed, but ell without Succeſs 3 al 
their Schemes being found either falſe, precarious, im 
practicable, or in. Gin way or other defective: ſo chat 
the Paltn is ſtill unaſcertain' d. What they moſt of em 
aim at, is a Method of determining the Difference“ 
Time between any two Points on the Earth; for eber] 
15 Degrees of the Equator anſwering to an Hour, 7. . on 
Degree to 4 Minutes of Time, and one Minute of a De- 
gree to 15 Seconds of Time; the Difference of = 
being known and turn'd into Degrees, will give the L 4 
"gitude, and vice verſa. This ſome habe pretended to © 
fect by Clocks, Watches, and other 4utomits,z but ala! 
in vain 3 no Time-keeper, excepting a Pendulum (whici 
cannot be applied at Sea) being ſufficiently ſure and 5 
act for the purpoſe, 1 CES 0 
Others, with more probability, and to better purpo if 
ſearch for it in «the Heavens; for if the exact imes 
any Celeſtial Appearance be known for two Flscen ge 


4 ngevitics of Men in the beginning of de Ard, al 
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Difference of thoſe Times gives that of the Lo 
1 5 
tions ot tn K 
as the Beginning and 

Counties of the Moon with ot 
trance into the Ecliptic 
eee 
n . {pa the Difference between the Hour 
and Minute between that Place and that o 


that cuts the Ecliptic 3 and the Co wi nctiom, Diſtance and 
Eclipſes of - Jupiter's Satellites. , Of each of theſe in their 
q Pet ode \3, 4% leet 


found, and com with- that expreſs d in the Tables, 


give the Longitude. | 


2. The Moon's Place in the Zodiac is a Phenomenon 
more frequent than that of her Eclipſes, but then the Ob- 
ſervation thereof 45 difficult, the Calculus intricate and 
perplex'd, by reaſon of two Parallaxes 3 ſo that it's ſcarce 
pra icable to any tolerable degree of Accuracy. Indeed 

waiting till the Moon comes into the Meridian of the 
Place, and then taking the Altitude of ſome remarkable 
Star (the Latitude being: ſuppoſed, to be firſt. known) 
from this Altitude and the Latitude, we ſhall. be able to 
find the Time pretty accurately, tho twill be better to 
do it by ſome Star in the Meridian. Now the Time be- 
ing found, twill be eaſy to find what Point of the Ecli 
tic is then in the Meridian or Mid-haven. Thus we ſhell 
have the Moon's Place in the Zodiac correſponding to the 
Time of our Place. Then in the Epbemeris we find what 
Hour it is in the Meridian of the Epbemeris, when the 
Moon is in that part of the Zodiac: Thus we ſhall have 
the Hour and Minute of the two Places for the ſame 
Time; the Difference of which will give the Difference 
of Longitude. üg) bas ne e 

3. In regard there are many times when the Moon 
cannot be -obſerv'd in the Meridian, there is therefore 


another ſtill more frequent Phenomenon from which the 
Longitude is fought 3: vis. the Moon's Appulſe and Receſs 


from the fixed Stars: for from thence the Moon's true 
Place may be inveſtigated for the given Time of Obſer- 
vation. But this Method, by reaſon of the Parallaxes, 


and the Solution of oblique ſpherical Triangles, and the 
Various Caſes, is ſo very difficult and perplex'd, that the 


ariners)are not able to make uſe of it; nor is it neceſ- 


ſary to trouble the Reader with the Praxis thereof. 


Thoſe however who are diſpoſed to uſe it, will find very 
confiderable. Help from -a-ftarry Zodiac, publiſh'd under 
© Direction of Dr. Halley, containing all the Stars to 
which the Moon's Appulſe can be obſerv do. 
4+ To find the Longitude by the Moon's lageeds into the 
Ecliptic z obſerve the Moment of that Ingreſs: Then in 


the Epbemeris, ſee what Hour it is in the Meridian of the 


Epbemeris, when that Ingreſs happens. The Difference 
tween theſe Times, gives the Difference of Longitude. 
5. The Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are generally 


"Preferred to thoſe of the Moon, for finding the Long:- 


5 by reaſon the former are leſs liable to Parallazes, 
in o, further, afford a by commodious Obſervation 
TN Situation of that Planet above the Horizon. 
Al eir Motion is very ſwift, and mult be calculated for 
br ery Hour, and for that reaſon are not found in the com. 

on ©Phemerides, but are had elſewhere. Now to find 
Ta *nytude by means of theſe Satellites, with a good 


(ene of th obſerve a ConjunRion of two of them or ot 


*them with Jupiter, or any other the like Appea- 


t 1 of 
Now in the Ephemerides, we have the Mo- 


wh 


| thods. © ; 


from the next equinoRial Point, is the Number of De- 


ome Star; th 


Plac 


2 ut \ | 
fin and without, rm affected with, the, Change of Air 
* 


quired but to ſet the Machine by the Sun at the time of 


Departure; and when the Longitude of any Place is de- 

192 to find the Hour and Niante from 4 

( a is done at N ight by the Stars, and in the Day by 

un) for the Difference between the Time, thus ob+ 

ſeryed, and that of the Machine, i: the Longitude 3 
V 


But no ſuch Machine, has been get diſcorer' d. Where. 
fore Recourſe has been ſtill further to other Me- 


nn inne, inne 
7, Mr. Whiſton oy ja Dirroy hixe propoſed « Method 
of determining the art by the Flaſn and Report of 

reat Guns. Sounds, tis .known,.. moye. Provey equably 
in all their Stages, whatever-che ſanotous Body, be that 
oecations it, or whatever the Medium fbat conveys it. If 
then a Mortar or great Gun be expladed at a Place, whoſe 
Longitude is known, the Difference between the Time 
wherein the Flaſh (which moves, as it were, inſtanta- 


h 91 51 is ſeen, and the Sound, which moves at the rate 
of 


our Seconds in a Mile, is heard, will give the Diſtance 
of, thoſo Places from each other; whence, if their Latitudes 
155 nown, the Difference, of Longimde will he likewiſe 

own. Again, if the Hour and Minute of the Exploſion be 
known, (for the Place where it is made) by obſerving the 
Hour, and Minute from the, Sun, or, Stars, at the Þ 
whoſe 1. * is required; the Difference between thoſe 
Times will. give che Diffcrenco of Zaxzinude. Agi, if 
the ſaid Mortar be loaden. with an Iron Shell full of com- 
buſtible Matter, an ted perpendicularly, it will carry 
the. ſame a Mile high, which will be ſeen near 2 hun- 
dred Miles; if, therefore. neither the Sound ſhould, be 
heard, nor, the, Flaſh ſeen, the Diſtance of any remote 
Place from the Place 'of the Mortar may be determin'd 
from the Altitude of the Shell aboye the Horizon of the 
Place unknown; and the Diſtance and Latitudes known, 
the Longitude is eafily found. According to this Scheme 
*twas propoſed. to have ſuch Mortars fix d at proper Di- 
ſtances, and at known Stations, on all the frequented 
Coaſts, Iſlands, Capes, c. and to be exploded at certai 
Hours for the Obſervation of Mariners. This Method, 
tho good in the Theory, yet is found uſeleſs in the Prac- 


tice 3 as being e troubleſome, and yet preca - 
rious. It lupe es. that Sounds may de heard 30, 30, or 
60 Miles; of which, tis true, we have Inſtances, bat 
they are very rare; and ordinarily the Report of a Can- 


non is not heard aboye half ſo far; and ſometimes much 


. % > 


leſs, It ſuppoſes, again, Sound to moye always with 


„ 


equal Velocity; whereas, in fact, its Velocity is increaſed 
be Senjnithed 4s it moves with or 3 Wind. Te 
ſuppoſes, again, the Strength of Powder uniform; and 
that the ſame Quantity carries the ſame Range; the con- 
trary whereof is known to every Gunner. We ſay no- 
thing of thick cloudy Nights, when no Lights can be 
ſeen; nor of ſtormy Nights, when no Sound can he 
heard; even at inconfiderable Diſtances. wt” 


8. We have another Method of finding th Los rude, | 


propoſed by the ſame ingenious Gentleman Mr. Hex, 
47 the Inclinatory or Dipping-Needle. See Dipping- 
Needle. Bet þ Daft 25 

\ | Longitude of the Earth, is its Extent from Weſt to Eaſt, 
according to the Situation of the Equator; as the Lati- 


tude of the Earth is its Extent in Surface from one Pole 


ta the other.. „ 111 Tart 0 nubiat 
Longitude in the Heavens, is an Arc of the Ecliptic, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, to the Place, where 
a Star's Circle of Longitude croſſes the Ecliptic;: Jo that 
it is much the fame as the Star's Place in the Ecliptic, 


.reckoned from the beginnipg of Aries 3- which to find, ſee 


Place 4 the Sun or Star. Longitude of the Sun or 


grees and Minutes they are from the beginning of Aries or 
Libra, either before ot᷑ after them 3 which can never be 
more than 180 Degrees. Longitude, in Navigation, is alſo 


2 Diſtance of a Ship or Place, Eaſt, or Weſt, frym an · 
ot her. > s ©: big! a TS] $3450) 
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To find m e or Latitude of any Star by the the Glaſs-Plate. With the left Hand the Glaſo- Plate it 
5 Globe: Bring the Solſtitial Colure to the Braſs Meridian, Pre down, and with the right the Paper is gently 
and there fix the Globe; then will the Pole of the E- drawn out; which done, the Plate is covered with 4 
cliptic be juſt under 23 deg. 30 min; accounted from the thicker Paper, and loaden with a greater Weight, that 
Pate above the Horizon, and on the Tame Meridian: There the ſuperfluous Mercury may be driven out, an the Tin 
ſcrew the Quadrant of Altitude, bring its graduated Edge adbere more cloſely to the Glaſs. When it is dried, the 
| to the Stir, and there lay it 3 thus the Quadrant will cut Weight is removed, and the Looking-Glaſs is compleat. 
the Ecliptic in the Star's Longitude, as allo its Latitude Some add an Ounce of Mercury to half an Ounce of 
reckoned on the Quadrant, from the Ecliptic. See Globe, Marchafite, "melted by the Fire; and leſt the Mercury 
© Longitide of Motion, is a Term 'uſed by Dr. Walls in 3 in Smoke, pour it into cold Water, and, when 
his Mechanics, for the Meaſure of Motion eftimated ac. cold, ſqueeze it thro a Cloth or Leather, Some alſo 
cording to the Line of Direction; ſo that it is the Di- add a Quarter of an Ounce of Lead and Tin to the Mar- 
ance, or Length, which the Center of any moving Body chaſite, that the Glaſs may dry the ſooner.. 
tuns thro, as it moves on in a Right Line. And he calls LOOM, the Weaver's Frame; a Machine whereby fe. 
the Meaſure of any Motion, eftimated according to a veral diſtinet Threads are wove into one Piece. Looms 
Right Line or Line of Direction of the Vs Motrix, the are of various Structures, accommodated to the various 
Altitude of it. | WES SBI Kinds of Materials to be wove, and the various Mannery 
Bellini alſo uſeth this Term of Longitude and Altitude heyy ge dig. for Woollens, Silks; Linnens, Cot. 
in the ſame Senſe in many Places of his Writings, and tons, Cloths of Gold; and other Works, as T apeſtry, 
which an ordinary Reader finds hard to underſtand for Ribbands, Stockings, Oc. Moſt of which will be found 
want of this Interpretation. By Altitude alſo, in his z9th under their proper Heaadʒss. 
Propofition de Febribus, he means the Thickneſs of the. LOOP-HOLES, in the Sea-Language, are'Holes made 
viſcid Matter in the Blood-Veſſels; or the greateſt in the Comings of the Hatches o * and in their 
Length a viſcid Particle is extended into from the fide Bulk-heads to fire Muskets thro in a cloſe Fight. And 
df the Canal to its Axis. e BIO the ſame are they in the Covert Defences of all Fortifi. 
LONGITUDIN AL, according to the Etymology of cations. © OE 
the Word, fignifies ſomething extended length-wiſe. Thus LORD, (from a Saxon 515 Gene a Bread. 
in Anatomy it is uſed to fignify ſome Part or Member Giver, Bountiful or Hoſpitable) is a Title of Honour ya- 
running in length, or poſited length-wiſe. The Mem- riouſly applied 3 bęing ſometimes attributed 
branes that compoſe the Veſſels are woven out of two to thoſe who are noble by Birth or Creation, otherwiſe 
Kinds of Fibres, the one Zongitudinal, and the other Cir- call'd Lords of Parliament, and Peers of the Realm; 
cular, cutting the Longitudinal at Right Angles, The ſometimes to thoſe ſo call'd by the Courteſy of E land, 
Longitudinal are tendinous and elaſtic 3 the Circular, muſ- as all Sons of a Duke and Marquiſe, and the eldeſt Son 
culous and motrices, like Sphincters. ; : of an Earl: ſometimes ro Perſons honourable by Office, 
© LONGUS COLLI, 4 Muſcle which ariſes chiefly 28 Lord Chief Juſtice, &c. And ſometimes to an inferior 
fleſhy, tho partly tendinous, from the fore-part of the Perſon that has Fee, and conſequently the Homage of 
five upper Vertebrz of the Back, and js inſerted into the "Tenants within his Mannor; for by his Tenants he is 
fore-part of _ Vertebra of the Neck. Its Uſe is to call'd Lord, and in ſome Places, for diſtinction ſake, 
bend the Neck forward.  _ Land- lord. Tis in this laſt Signification that the word 
 LONGUS CUBITI, à Muſcle, that, in conjunction Lord is principally uſed in our Law- Books; where it is 
with others, extends the Cubitus : It ariſeth from the in- divided into Lord Paramount and Lord Meſn: Lord Meſn 
ferior Coſta of the Scapula, nigh its Neck, and paſſeth is he that is Owner of a Mannor, and by virtue thereof 
betwixt the two round Muſcles. It deſcends on the back- hath Tenants holding of him in Fee, and by Copy of 
fide of the Humerus, where it joins with the Brevis and Court-Roll; and yet holds, himſelf, of a ſuperior Lord, 
Brachizus externus. IE call'd Lord Paramount, or above him. We alſo read of 
ILONGUS FEMORIS, in Anatomy. See Sartorins. Very Lord and Very Tenant : Very Lord is he who is im- 
IOO, or, as they uſually pronounce it, Luff, is a Term mediate Lord to his Tenant; and Very Tenant,” he who 
uſed in Conding of a Ship: Thus, Loof up, is to bid the holds immediately of that Lord: ſo that where there is 
Steerſ-man keep nearer to the Wind: to Joof into an Lord Paramount, Lord Meſn, and Tenant 3 the Lord Para- 
Harbour, is to ſail into it cloſe by the Wind: To ſpring mount is not Very Lord to the Tenant. He is alſo call d 
the Luff, is when a Ship, that before was going large be- Lord in Groſs, | Aa | 
fore the Wind, is „ cloſe by the Wind: en a ah 51 ee of England, is one of the great Of. 
Ship fails on a Wind, that is, on a Quarter-Wind, they ficers of the Crown, whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, 
ay to the Steerſ-man, Keep your Luff! Veer no more! Keep that it has ſeldom been given, excepting to ſome of the 
ber to! Touch the Wind! Have a care of the Lee-Latch !' Ajl King's younger Sons or near Kinſmen. To him is, by the 
which Words ſignify much the ſame thing, and bid the King, intruſted the Management of all maritime Affairs, 
Man at Helm to _ the Ship near the Wind. as well in reſpect of Juriſdiction as Protection. He 1s 
Loef 4 a Ship, is that part of her aloft, which lies juſt that high Officer or Magiſtrate, to whom is committed 
before the Cheſs- Trees; and hence the Guns, which lie the Government of the Britiſb Navy, with Power to de- 
here, are called her Loof- Pieces. + Cide all Controverſies, and Cauſes Maritime, as well Ci- 
©LOOKING-GLASS, a plain Glaſs, Speculum, or vil as Criminal, for which there is a peculiar Court; ſuch 
Mirror, which being impervious to the Light, reflects its as happen either on our own Coaſts, or beyond Sea, #- 
| Rays, and ſo exhibits the Images of Objects placed be- mongſt his Majeſty's Subjects: and of ſuch Wrecks an 
' fore it. 5 | Prizes, as are called Lagon, Jetſon, and Hlotſon; that is, 
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The Theory of Looking-Glaſſes, and the Laws whereby Goods lying in the Sea floating, or caſt on ſhore, except- 


n the Appearances of Bodies, ſee under Mirror. 


be Manner of grinding and eparing the Looking-Glaſ- 
es is as follows: A Plate of Glaſs is fixed to a hori- 


'zontal Table, and to another leſs Table is fixed an- 


other Plate, over the hind Part of which is added a Box 
loaded with Stones and other Weights. Over the firſt 


' Plate is ſprinkled fine Sand and Water in a ſufficient 


uanti the Grinding, and the ſecond or leſs Plate is 


Glaſs have got a perfect Politure. 
ng extremely difficult to bring the Glaſs to a 


rſect Plainneſs. Hevelius judges more Art required to 

ring a Glaſs to an exact Plane than to a Sphere. For po- 

liſhing =» Plates of Glaſs, they have a Machine for 
9 


the pur i 
The Plates bein thus poliſhed, a thin blotting Paper 


is ſpread on a Table, and ſprinkled with fine Chalk; and 
this done, over the Paper is laid a thin Lamina, or Leaf 


of Tin, on which is poured Mercury, which is to be equal- 
ly diftributed over the Leaf, with a Hare's Foot or Cut- 


ton. Over the Leaf is laid a clean Paper, and over that 


| ing in ſuch Royalties as are granted to other Lords of the 


annor, Oc. All great Fifhes, call'd Royal Fiſh, except 
Whales and Sturgeon: A Share of Prizes in time 
War, and the Goods of, Pirates and Felons condemned. 


The Lord. Higb-Admiral hath under him many Officers of 
high and low Condition; ſome at Sea, others at Land; 


ſome of a Military, othere of a Civil Capacity: ſome 
Judicial, others Miniſterial. And in his Court all proceſſes 


| | 
N 9 Fi laid on it, and thus worked this and that way, till each iflue in his Name, not the King's, as it does in all other 
13 lh has planed the others Surface. As they begin to grow Courts; ſo that the Dominion and Juriſdiction of the Ses 
1 ſmoother, finer Sand is uſed, and at laſt Powder of Smelt. may juſtly be filed? another Commonwealth, or King- 
1 | Being thus fit for poliſhing, a wooden Parallelopiped, lined dom apart, and the Lord - Higb- Admiral, Viceroy of the 
10 with Tripoli Earth, or burnt Tin, tempered with Water, Maritime Kingdom. He hath under him a Lieutenant, 
4 | is laid on the Plate, and worked to and again, till the who is Judge of the Admiralty, commonly a Doctor e 
i | the Civil Law; the Proceedings in this Court in all Civil 


Matters, being according to the Civil Law: but in Ut 


minal Matters, they proceed by a Special Commiſſion 
from the Secretary, according to the Laws of Englens _ 


Lord-Privy-Seal, hath his Office by Patent: bef 


the zoth of Hemy VIII. they were general! Ecclefs! 


tic ks; fince which, the Office hath been uſually cont! | 
on Temporal Peers, above the Degree of Barons. Un 4 
the Privy · Seal paſſeth all Charters and Grants of 4 

Crown, and Pardons fign'd by the Sovereign before t 7 
have the Great-Seal; as alſo ſeveral other Matters > 
leſs Concern, as the Payment of Money, Cc. which 5 
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tinQion, appointed 


and Hands of the Patient are waſh'd, and after volking 
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© recourſe to the Grear Seal. Tho, Zord-Privy-Sea re- able in em, Gregorio Las alſo publiſh d e Book oi th 


o. r hi Warrant from the Signet-Office, iſſues the 
N Buhl is an Authority to the Lord Chancellor 
32 a the Great-Seal, where the nature of the Grant 


requires the Great- Seal. But Privy-Seads for Money be- 


ein in the Treaſury, from whence the firſt Warrant iſ- 


ſacs counterſign d by the Lord-Treaſurer. On the Lorg- 


Privy-Seal are attendant four. Clerks, who have two Depu- 
bh 


act for them. The Clerks of the Privy-Seal 
oy Signet have no Salaries, but Board-Wages 30 8 


Annu, and pay T S but they have conkderable Fees 


Warrants, for Gift of any Office, Penſion, Annuity, 
e Livery, Conge d'Elires, Preſentations, Pardons, 


Licences, &c. 


Lord Seward the King's Houſtald, js the principal Of- 


cer for the Civil Government of the King's Servants be- 


airs; over the Officers of which, he bas Juriſdiction. 
15 2 0 iſtiruted by the, Delivery. of the White Staff, 
which is eſteemed bis Commiſſion. By virtue of his Of. 
fice, without any other Commiſſion, he judges of all Of- 
fences committed within the Court, or the Verge there- 
of, and gives Judgment according to their ſevera Deſerts. 
To him it beſongs at the <ginning of the Parliament to 
attend the King, and to adminiſter the Oaths of aue 
giance and Supremacy to all the Members of the Houſ 
of Commons, and at the end of Parliament to adjuſt 
Parliamentary Expences. At the Death of the Sovereign 


he breaks, his Staff over the Hearſe, in which the Royal 


Corps are depoſited, and thereby diſchargeth all the Offi 
ce under his Power. yi 17 1384 mw „ ob 
Lord: Lieutenants of Counties, are Officers of great Dic 
y the King for managing the ſtand- 
ing Militia of the Country, and all. Military Matters: 
They are generally of the principal Nobility, and of the 
bet ed. in the County : They are to form the Militia 
in caſe of a Rebellion, Oc. and march at the Head of 
them, as the King ſhall direct. They bave the Power of 
commiſſioning Colonels, Majors, Captains, and Subaltern 
Officers ; alſo to preſent the King with the Names of the 
Deputy-Lieutenants; who are to be ſelected from the 
beſt Gentry in the County, and act in the Abſence of the 


x 


| Lerd-Lientenants. No Subject is to be charged with an 
= Horſeman, unleſs he has 500 J. per Annum, or 6000 J. 
Perſonal Eſtate; nor with a Foot-Soldier, unleſs he hath 
501. yearly, or 600 J. Perſonal Eſtate. Subſervient to 


the me 4 ogy and Deputy-Lieutenants, are the 
Juſtices of Peace, who, according to the Order they re- 


ceive from them, are to iſſue out Warrants to the High 


and Petty- Conſtables, c. for Military Service, Cc. 
LOT. See Scot. b | 
LOTION, in Pharmacy, a Preparation of Medicines, b 


waſhing them in ſome Liquid, either made very light, ſo 


asto take away only the Dregs; or made to penetrate 
them, in order to clear them of ſome ſalt or corroſive 
Spirit; as the Lotion of Antimony, Precipitates, Magiſte- 
ries, Oc. Or elſe intended to take away ſome ill Quality, 
or to communicate ſome good one. ; 

Lotion is alſo the Name of a Remedy, holding a Me- 
dium between a Fomentation and a Bath. There are re- 
freſhing and ſomniferous Lotions for feveriſh Perſons, made 
of Leaves, Flowers and Roots boil'd, wherewith the Feet 
wrapp'd up in Linnen ſteep'd in the ſame Decoction ti 
dry. There are Lotions alſo for the Head and Hair, made 
of the Aſhes of Vine-Twigs. 1 

Lotion of the Philoſopbers, in Chymiſtry, is a Cohobation 
which Nature makes of what is rais d up, and afterwards 
falls back to the bottom of the Veſſel. 

Lotion, Waſh, a Form of Medicine made up of liquid 
Matters, uſed for beautifying the Skin, and cleanſing it 
from thoſe Deformities which a diſtemper'd Blood ſome- 
times throws on it; or rather, which are occaſion'd by a 
peternatural Secretion 3 for, generally ſpeaking, thoſe 

iſtempers of the Skin, which are accounted Signs of a 
foul Blood, proceed from the natural Salts thrown off by 
the cutaneous Glands, which ought to be waſh'd away thro 
the 3 ſo that inſtead of Sweetners, which are u- 
ſually preſcribed on theſe Occafions, Dr. Quincy thinks 
the Urinary Diſcharge ſhould be promoted, or that of 
ne Skin rectified by proper Lotions, or Ointments and 

ions. 


LOTTERY, a kind of Game at Hazard, wherein ſe- 


Yeral Lots of Merchandize, or Sums of Money, are de 


fited for the Benefit of the Fortunate. The Deſign of 

tteries, and the Manner of drawing them, are too well 
wn among us to need a Deſcription here. They are 
nt frequent in England and Holland, where they cannot 

ſet on foot without the Permiſſion of .the Magiſtrate. 
n France too they have had ſeveral in favour of their 
oſpitals. M. Je ere has compoſed a Treatiſe of Lotteg 


Ties, herein is ſhewn what is laudable, and what blame- 


Subject of Lotteries, . And Father Meneſtricr has done the 


fame in a Treatiſe publiſh'd in 19004 He there, ſhews 


their Origin, and their Uſe the Romans. He di- 
ſtin uiſhes ſeveral kinds of Lotteries, and takes occaſion 
to ſpeak of. Chances, and reſolyes ſeveral Caſes of Con- 


ſcience relating thereto. - © - 


LOVE and Hatred. See Pleaſure and Pain. 


. LOUIS, or LOUIS D'OR, « Fencb Coin, frſt ſtruck 
in 1640. under the Reign of Loxis XIII and. which has 


now a conſiderable Courſe. Louis d'Ors at firſt were va- 
lued at 10 Livres, afterwards at 11, and at length at 12 


and 14. In the latter end of Louis XIV. they wete riſen | 


to 20, and in the beginning of that of Lou XV. to 30 


and 36, nay 40 and upwards; with this Difference how- 


ever, that in the laſt Coinings, the Weight was aug: 


mented in ſome proportion to the Price, which in the 
former * F was never regarded. On one fide of the 


Coin is the King's Head ſeen, with bis Name; and on the 


other, a Croſs compoſed of 8 L's cantoned with Crowns 
The Legend is, Chriſtus regnat, vinci t, imperat. The Re- 


verſe has been frequently changed; at preſent it bears 4 


Hand of Juſtice croſs d in a Saltier, with a Scepter. 
I There are alſo white Zoxis's, or Louis & Argent; ſome of 
60, of 30, 15,.5, and 4 Sols a- piece, called alſo Ecus, 
and among us French Crowns, Half-Crowns, &c. See Crown. 
On the one fide whereof is the King's Head, and on the 
fas e, with this Legend, Sit nomen Domini 
2 um, 2 £582: 45 g33how E ö 
- ST. LOUIS, the Name of a Military Order inſtituted 
by Louis XIV. in 1693. Their Collar is of a Flame-co- 
lour, and 2 from Left to Right. The King is their 
Grand Maſter, There are in it 8 Grands-Croix, and 24 
Commanders, The Number of Knights is not limited. 
At the time of their Inſtitution, the King charged his 


Revenue with a Fund of 300000 Livres, for the Penſions 


of the Commanders and Knights . 
LOW-BELLERS, in our Statute- Books, are Perſons 


who go with Light and a Bell; whereby Birds fitting on 
the Ground become ſtupeſied, and fo ate cover'd with a 
Net and taken. as 


4 LOXOD! OMY, Rbun, the Courſe of a Ship, or the 
Line it deſcribes in ſailing from any Point towardg another, 
excepting a Cardinal Point; making equal Angles with e- 


very Meridian. 'The word Loxodromy is derived from the 


Greek de., oblique, and Jene, Conrſe 3 becauſe it cuts 


the Circles of the Sphere obliquely: See Rbamb. 
LOXODROMIQUES, the Art or Method of oblique 


Sailing, by the, Loxodromy or, Rhumb. Hence Loxo- 


dromic Triangle, &c.- See Rhumb. 1 4 
_ LOZENGE or LOZANGE, a kind of Parallelogram 
or quadrilateral Figure, conſiſting of four equal and pa- 
rallel Lines or Sides, whoſe Angles are not right, but 


whereof two oppoſite ones are acute, and the other two 


obtuſe ; the Diſtance between the two obtuſe ones being 
always equal to the Length of one Side. Some Geome- 


tricians call the Logenge Hebmuaym, and the T' 5 wah 


Hebmuarepte. In Geometry it is ordinarily call'd Rbombus, 


and when the Sides are unequal, Rhomboides. Scaliger de- 
rives the word Logenge from Laurengia, this Figure reſem- 


bling in ſome ReſpeQs that of a Laurel-Leaf. 
Lozenge is alſo a Term in Heraldry ; 
and *'tis in this Figure that all unmar- 
ried Gentlewomen and Widows bear their 
Coats of Arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it 
was the Figure of the Amazonian Shield, 
or, as others, becauſe it is the antient Fi- | 
ure of the Spindle. The Zogenge differs . 
— the Fuſil, in that the latter is narrower in the Mid- 


dle, and not ſo ſharp at the Ends. 


Lozenges, a Form of Medicine; made into ſmall 


Pieces, to be held or chewed in the Mouth, till they are 


melted or waſted. 


LUCARIA, the Name of a Feaſt in uſe among ry 


Romans. Sextus Pompeius obſerves, that the Lucaria were 
celebrated in the Wood, where the Romans, defeated and 
urſued by the Gault, retired and concealed: themſelves. 
t was held in the Month of July, in memory of the A- 
ſylum they found in that Wood, which was between the 
= Tyber and the Road call'd Via Salaria, 

The Word, according to Feſtus and Sex. Pompeins, comes 
from Lucus, a Grove or Wood. Varro derives it from Luce, 
the Ablative of the word Lux, Light and Liberty. But 

former Etymology ſeems the more natural. | 
LUCIANIST, or LUCANIST: The Name of 4 
Se& ſo called from Lucianus of Lucanus, a Heretic of the 
ſecond Century. He was a Diſciple of Marcion, whoſe 
Errors he follow'd, and added new ones to em. Epipha» 
nius ſays, he abandon'd Marcion, teaching that People 
ought not to marry for fear of enriching the Creator: 
And yet other Authors mention, that he held this Error 
| | Eeeeee iy 
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in common with Marcion and the other Gitoftics. He des 
nied the Immortality of the Soul ; aſſerting it to be ma- 
terial. 5 ͤĩ ⁵² Tod Tc 34 16a 
There was another Sect of Lucianiſts, who appear'd 
ſome time after the Arians. They taught, that the Fa- 
ther had been a Father always, and that he had the 
Name even before he had begotten the Son ; as having in 
him the Power or . of Generation: And in this 
manner accounted for the Eternity of the Son. 

- LUCID INTERVALS, the Fits or Paroxiſms of Ma- 
riacs, wherein the Fe leaves them in poſſeſſion of 
their Reaſon. Tis ſaid they are capable of making a 
Will in their Lucid Intervals. 44525 | 


LUCIDA CORONA; a fix'd Star of the ſecond Mag. 


nitude in the Northern Garland. See Star. 


ILUdIpA LYRA, a bright Star of the firſt Magnitude 


” 


in the Conſtellation Lyra. See Sar. 5 
ILUCIFERIAN, the Name of a Sect, who adhered to 
the Schiſm of Lucifer de Cagliari, in the fourth Century. 
St. Auguſtin ſeems to intimate, that they believed the 
Soul tranſmitted to the Children by their Fathers. The- 
odoret ſays, that Lucifer was the Author of a new Error. 
The Luciferians increaſed mightily in Gaul, rm, Egypt, 
& c. The Occaſion of this Schiſm was, that Lucifer 
would not allow any Acts he had done to be aboliſhed. 


There were but few Luciferian Biſhops, but a great Num- 


ber of Prieſts and Deacons. The Luciferians bore a very 
ſtrong Averſion to the Arians. 5 
LU Es properly fignifies' a 1 or Contagion, tho' 
according to the modern Uſe of the Word, eſpecially 


when joined with Gallica, or Venerea, it is reſtrained only 


to the French Pox. See Venereal Diſeaſe. = 

LUFF, a Sea-Term, the ſame with Loof, which ſee, | 
 LUMBAGO, Pains very troubleſome about the Loins 
and the Small of the Back, ſuch as precede Ague-Fits 


and Fevers. They ariſe commonly from Fullneſs 


and Acrimony 3 in common with a Diſpoſition to Yawn- 
ings, Shuddering, and erratick Pains in other Parts 3 and go 
with Evacuation, generally by Sweat, and other cri- 
tical Diſcharges of Fevers. S 
LUMBARES, an Epithet given to thoſe Branches of 
the Arteria Aorta, which carry the Blood to the Muſ- 
cles of the Loins. The Term is alſo applied to certain 
Veins, which bring back the Blood from the Loins into 
the Trunk of the Vena Cava. There is alſo a Muſcle of 
the Thigh that bears this Name. See Pſoas. | 
Lumbares Glandulæ. See Lafteal Veins, ' © © 
Lumbares Vene &9 Arterie, ſeveral ſo called, while in 
their Paſſage thro' the Loins 3 from Lambus, Loins. | 
LUMBRICAL, an Epithet which the Phyſicians give 
to four Muſcles, that ſerve to move the Fingers. They 
are call'd Lumbricales, or Vermiformes, from the Reſem- 


blance they bear to Worms. There is a like Number in 


the Feet. | 

| Lumbricales MuſcuJi, (called alſo Vermiculares, in regard 
of the reſemblance they bear to Worms by their Small- 
neſs and Shape) are Muſcles of the Hands, common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be nothing but Branches of the Ten- 
dons of the Perforans, which go to the Infide of the 
firſt Bone on each Finger, and are ſuppoſed to con- 
tribute to the Variety of Motions with the Fingers, | 
giving a Diverſion to the direct Actions of the other Muſ- 
cles; but ſimply, they only ſerve to draw the ** 
towards the Thumb. Mr. Cowper indeed obſerves, that 
ſome of them have diſtinct Origins; and ſuſpects that 
the reſt may have ſo too, and therefore makes them di- 
ſtinct Muſcles. | | 

There are alſo Lumbricales of the Foot, which ariſe as 
in the Hand, one from each Tendon of the Perforans or 
21 and 50 to the Inſide of each of the leſſer Toes. 
LUNA, in the Jargon of the Chymiſts, ſigniſies Sil- 
ver; from the ſuppoſed Influence of that Planet (the 
Moon) thereupon. The Medicinal Virtues of this Metal, 
Dr, Quincy ſays, are none at all, until it hath undergone 
very elaborate Preparations. See Silver. 

LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the Moon. Lunar 
Periodical Months conſiſt of 2) Days and a few Hours; Lu- 
nar Synodical Months of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and three quar- 
ters of an Hour. See Month. Lunar Years conſiſt of 354 
Days, or 12 Synodical Months. In the firſt Ages the Year 
accounted by all Nations was Lunar; the Variety in Courſe 
being more frequent in this Planet, and of conſequence 
more conſpicuous, and better known to Men than thoſe of 
any others. The Romans regulated their Year, in part, by 
the Moon till the time of Ceſar. See Near. The Jews too 
had their Lunar Months. Some Rabbins pretend that 
the Lunar Month did not commence till the moment the 
Neon began to appear, and that there was a Law, which 
obliged the Perſon who diſcovered it, firſt, to go and inform 
the Senate thereof. Upon which, the Preſident ſolemnly 


pronounced the Month began, and Notice was given of it 


to the People by Fires lighted on the Tops of Mounts; 
But this 1A Sed et cn e e * ** 24002 221 
„ LUNATIC, 4 affected or governed by th, 
Moon. Hence mad People are called Lunatics, it havin 
-antiently been an Opinion, that ſuch Perſons were mu, 
influenced by that Planet. A much ſounder Puiloſo. 
phy hath taught us, that there is ſomething in it; but 
not in the manner the Antients imagined ; nor otherwiſe 
than what it has in common with other heavenly Bodies 
occaſioning various Alterations in the Gravity of our At. 
moſphere, and thereby affecting human Bodies, See 0. 
met, Planet, &c. See alſo Tides, „ 
LUNATION, a Revolution of the Moon, or the Time 
between one New Moon and another 3 which is called a 
Synodical Month, conſiſting of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and 
three 13 of an Hour. At the end of 19 Years the 
ſame Tunations 2 return, on the ſame Day, but not 
at the ſame preciſe Time of the Day; there being a Dif. 
ference of one Hour, 27 Minutes, and 33 Seconds. Here. 


in the Antients were - miſtaken, rg the Uſe of the 


Golden Number to be more ſure and infallible” than it iz. 
It has been found ſince, that in 312 Years and an half 
the Lunations gained a Day on the beginning of the 
Month; ſo that when they came to reform the Calen. 
dar, the Lunations happened in the Heavens four or five 
Days ſooner than ws own by the Golden Number, "To 
remedy which, we now make uſe of the perpetual Cycle 
of Epacts. We take 19 Epacts, which anſwer to a Cycle 
of 19 Years; and when at the end of 30c Years the Moon 
has gain d a Day, we take 19 other Epatts : which is alſo 
done, when by the Omiſſion of an Intercalary Day, 
which happens three times in 400 Years, the Calendar is 


adjuſted to the Sun. Care is taken that the Index of the 


EpaQts muſt never be changed, be r at the Conclu· 
ſion of a Century, when there is occaſion for it, on account 
of the Metemptoſis or hire wars 3 that is, of the Lunar 
or Solar Equation. When the Biſſextile or Intercal 

Day is ſuppreſs'd without 4 Lunar Equation, the next fol- 
lowing or lower Index is taken, as was done in 1706. 
When there is a Lunar Equation without ſuppreſſing the 
Bifſextile, the next preceding or higher Index is taken; 
as will be done in 2400. When there is both an Equation 
and a Suppreſſion, as in 1800; or neither the one nor the 
other, as in 2000; the ſame Index is retain d. See Month, 


Moon, &c. © | 
 LUNE, or Lunula, in Geometry, a Plane, in figure of 
a Creſcent or Half-Moon, terminated by the Circumfe- 
rence of two Circles that interſect each other within. 
Tho the Quadrature of the intire Circle was never yet 
effected, yet the Geometricians have found out the Squares 
of many of its Parts. The firſt partial Quadrature was 
that of the Lanula, given by Hippocrates of Scio, who of 2 
ee Merchant commenced Geometric ian. Let 
AE B (Tab. Geometry, Fig. S.) be a Semicircle, and G C GB; 
with the Radius B C deſcribe a Quadrant AF B; then 
will AE B F A be vr rung Lune. And finco 
BC*=2 GB*, the Quadrant A G BC will be equal 
to the Semicirccle A E B; taking away therefore from 
each the common Segment AF G A; AE BF AS 00 
the Triangle AC B SGB. 

LUNETTES, in Fortification, are Enveloppes, Coun- 
terguards, or Mounts of Earth caſt up before the Curtain, 
about five Fathom in breadth. They are uſually made 
in Ditches full of Water, and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe 
as Falſe Braies. Theſe Lunettes are compoſed of two Fa- 
ces, which form a re-entering Angle ; and their Platform 
being only twelve foot wide, is a little raiſed aboye the 
5 of the Water; and hath a Parapet three Fathom 
thick. 

LUNGS, a Part in the Human Body, conſiſting of 
Veſſels and membranous Veſicles ; and ſerving for Reſpi- 
ration. The Lungs are connected, above, to the Fauces, bj 
means of the Trachea; and below, to the Vertebræ of the 
Thorax 5 and to the Sterrum and Diapbragma by means 
the Pleura. They are divided into two great Lobes by 
the Mediaſtinum, and thoſe again into others leſſer; the 


right ſometimes into three or four, by means of ſome 


Fiſſures running from the fore to the back Edge. The 
great Lobes, when inflated, reſemble each of them 4 
Horſe's Hoof in Figure, but together they are liker an 
Ox's inverted. | : 
The Subſtance of the Lungs is membranous, conſiſting 
chiefly of innumerable Cells or Veſicles ; which ſeem to be 
nothing but Expanſions of the Membranes of the Br” 
chia, to which they hang like Grapes in Cluſters 3 ſo that 
by blowing into one of the Branches of the Bronchia, tho 
Cells or Veſicles belonging to it are blown up; the reit, 
which do not, remaining ſtill flaccid and unaltered. - 
Theſe Cluſters of Veſicles or Cells are called the [1 
nal Lobules, by which Name they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the leſſer Lobes ſpoken of. They are ſeparate 
g 4 
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ons another by Interſtices which receive the Veſ- 
ſels ; aud are filled up with Memer 7 e 
the Lobules, ancl lying, ſome parallel, ſome angular. 
Theſe Lobules diſ rover and diſplay themſelves very ex- 
actly, if the large r Trunks of the Bronchia be laid open, 
and the leſſer blovin into; y which means eyery Lo ule 
belonging to that Branch will be inflated, and riſe very 


diftinctly, and ſhew its Extent. 


hole Subtlance of the Lungs is covered with a 
N Membrane, Which is dirikble into two Coats 3 
the outer thin, ſmooth, and nervous; the inner ſomewhat 
thicker and rougher, F holy of the Extremi- 
ties of Veſſels and Vefſicles, . throi reſſi 

which it is pitted, and reſembles in ſome meaſure a Ho- 
ney-Comb. Some affirm that in this Coat are abundance 
of  Perforations or Pores, ſo diſpoſed that they readily 
imbibe any Humidity from the Cavity of the Thopat, but 
ſaffer nothing to eſcape into it: but this ſeems little more 


than Fancy- 


The Veſſels of the Luxgs are the Bronchia, the Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Arteries and Veins, Nerves and Lym- 
phatics. Of theſe, Veſſels ſorne are proper and ſome com- 
mon, in reſpect of the Service they are of to the reſt of 
the Body. Tho en ge af he Bronchia, the Pulmonary 
Artery and Vein, he Nees and Lymphatics ; the proper 
are the Bronchial Artery and Vein. See each in its place. 
The Trachea, juſt before it enters the Lungs, divides it- 
ſelf into two Branches, ſending to each Lobe one 3 which 
are again ſubdivided into innumerable Ramifications, 
call'd Bronchia. The Bronchia and their Branches conſiſt 


of Cartilages like the Trachea, only here the Cartilages 


are perfectly circular, without an) membranous hinder 
Part; of which, having left the Oeſophagus, they have no 
need. Theſe circular Cartilages ure joined together by 
the Membranes that inveſt them, and are capable of be- 
ing ſhot out into Length upon Inſpi ration, and of ſhrink- 
ing up and running into one another in Expiration, when 
the Cavity of the Tborax is leſſen ed. ney ſend their 
little Ramifications to all the little Veſicles of the Lungs. 


Along with theſe Air-Veſſels run the Branches. of the Pul- 


monary Artery and Vein; ſending their Ram ifications ex- 


; | aQlyalong with the other; the Artery bringing the 


Blood from the right Ventricle, and the Vein carrying it 
back to the left Ventricle of the Heart. Whether the 
Blood returns by the Vein impregnated with Air in the 
Lungs, is till a Queſtion. _ PO PT TR 
The Bronchial Artery ariſes from the hind Part of the 
Aorta, a little above the Baſis of the Heart, whence, 
turning off to the right, it embraces the Trachea; and after 
ſending off a Branch or two to the eſophagus, purſues the 
Courſe of the Bronchia, accompanying all their Branches 
through their whole Progreſs. - This Artery is ſometimes 
ſingle, but oftener there are two of them, and ſome- 


| times three, arifing at near a Finger's breadth from each 


other, With theſe Arteries is a Vein, whoſe Branches 
aiſe from the Ramifications of the capillary Arteries : 
whether: the Blood returns by one or more Trunks, does 
not appear. Theſe Veſſels bring Blood for the Nutriment 
of the Broncbia- and Veſicles of the Lungs, and carry it 

ack af zain. ; 5 

Thrio' the Lungs are diſtributed a great Number of 

Lympl atics, attending generally the Blood-Veſſels; and 
being at length collected, diſcharge themſelves into the 
Thore icic DuR. | | 8 | 
Dr. Wills, contrary to the common Opinion, aſcribes to 
the Langs a great Number of Nerves, which come from 
the ul runk of the Par Vagum; and which being diſtributed 

ro the Subſtance of the Lungs, embrace the atrious 
and ſanguiferous Veſſels. He alſo aſſerts, that the Veſi- 
culæ have muſculous Fibres, to enable them to exert a 
greater contractive Force in Expiration 3 tho' others de- 
ny any ſuch Fibres. Diemerbroeck obſerves, that the Ve- 
ci'ts admit not only of Air, but alſo of other groſſer 

atters ; and inſtances two Aſthmatic Perſons which he 
Opened, the one a Stone-Cutter, the Veſiculæ of whoſe 
Lungs were ſo ſtuffed with Duſt, that, in cutting, his Knife 
Went as if thro' a Heap of San; the other a Feather- 

river, in whom the Veſicles were full of the fine Duſt 
or Down of Feathers. For the Uſe and Action of the 

ungs, ſee Reſpiration, Voice, &c. 

LUNISOLAR, in Aſtronomy and Chronology, is un- 
2 of ſomething compoſed oſ the Revolution of 
oy Sun, and of that of the Moon. Thus we ſay the La- 
5 Lear; which is a Period of Years made by multi- 
1 5 85 the Cycle of the Moon, which is 19, by that of 
ene * which is 28, the Product of which is 532; in 
5 ich Space of Time thoſe two Luminaries return to the 

me Points a | | 

LUPERCALIA, Feaſts inſtituted in antient Rome in 
n our of the God Pan. The Lupercalia were celebrated 
of © 15th of the Calends of March, that is, on the 15th 

eruary, or, as Oꝛid obſerves, on the third Day aſter 
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1555 of a Goat, and promiſing them Fecundity and hap y 


liveries. The Reaſon-of this. indecent Cuſtom in cele- 
8 reakia, took its Riſe. from | Romulus and 
Rennt; for whit they were aſſiſting at this Feaſt, a Body 
of Robbers, taking, 5 th 

them of their Flocks, Upon this the two Brothers, and 


brating the Laß 


old of the Occafion, plutidered 


e der. Then are ſuppoſed. to baye been efläblifad b 
 Evander. On the Lee of this Feaſt the {bled by 
Frieſis of Pan, run.naked.thro' the Stteets of Rome, ſtroak- 
ing the Women they met on the Hands and Belly with the 


all the Youth that was with them, | throwing; off their 


Clothes, to be the more expedite, 
and recovered their Prey. This ſucceeded ſo well, that 
thenceforward this Ceremony became a part of the Laper- 
calia. This Feaſt was aboliſhed in the time of Aguſtus, 
but afterwards reſtored, and continued to the Time 
of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, Banonius ſays, it was abo- 
liſhed by the Pope in 496. Natali Comes calls likewiſe 
Lupercalia the Feaſts celebrated in antient Greece, under 
the Name of Lycæa, Which ſee. The Word comes from 
Lupercal, the Name of a Place under the Palatine Moun- 
tain, where the Sacrifices were performed. 
..LUPERCI, the Name given to the Prieſts of the God 
Pan. The Luperci were the moſt antient Order of Prieſts 
in Rome ; they were diyided into two Colleges or Compa- 
nies, the one called Fabius, and the other Quintilius. Fo 
theſe Ceſar added a: third, which he call'd Julius. Sueto- 
nius mentions the Inſtitution of this new College of La- 
perci, as a thing that render'd Cæſar more odious than he 


— 


was z however, it appears from the ſame Paſſage of Sue- 


tonius, that this new, Company was not inſtituted by Ceſar, 
nor in Honour of Pam, but by 1 Ceſar, and 
r Ne 
| JS, the Wolf, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſtin 
i Dye. 1, 455710 . 5 we 
. LUSTRAL, an Epithet applied by the Antients to the 
Water uſed in their Ceremonies to ſprinkle and puri 


purſued the Thieyes, 


. 


the People. From them the Romaniſts have borrowed the 


Holy Water uſed in their Churches. The Antients,call'd 
Dies Luſtricus, or Luſtral Day, that whereon the Luſtra- 
tions were e N for a Child, and its Name given 5 
which was the ninth Day from the Birth of a Boy, and the 
eighth from that of a Girl. Others — the Co- 
remony on the laſt Day of that Week wherein the Child 
was born, and others on the fifth Day from its Birth, 
Over this Feaſt-Day the Goddeſs Nundina was ſuppoſed to 
preſide. The Midwives, Nurſes, and Domeſtics handed 
the Child backwards and forwards around a Fire burning 
on the Altars of the Gods, after which they ſprinkled it 
with Water. The old Women mixed Saliva and Duſt 


with the Water. The whole ended with a ſumptuoug 


Entertainment. | N 
LUSTRATION 3 Expiation, Sacrifices, or Ceremonies, 
by which the Romans purified their Cities, Fields, Armies, 


or People defiled by any Crime or Impurity. Some of 


their Luſtratious were publick, others private. They had 
a kind of Luftration, without Victims, ber Children, on the 
eighth Day for Girls, and on the ninth for * Luſtra- 
tion was the ſame thing with Purification. There were 
three different Species of it, or it was performed in three 
different Manners, by Fire and Sulphur, by Water, and 
by Air; which laſt was performed by fanning and agi- 
rating the Air round the thing to be purified. #1 
_ LUSTRE, the Brillant penny on any thing, parti- 
cularly Manufactures of Silk, Wooll, and Stuff. Luſtre 
is alſo uſed for the Compoſition or Manner of giving that 
Brillant. The Zuſtre of Silks, which is their chief Qua- 
lity, is given them by waſhing in Soap, then clear Water, 
and laying them in a cold Alumn Bath. The Luſtre of 
black Taffeta is given by double-brewed Beer, boiled 
with Orange or Lemon Juice; that of coloured Taffeta's 
with Water of Gourds, diſtilled inan Alembic. Curriers 
give their Luſtre ſeveral ways, according to the Colour 
to be illuſtrated : For Blacks, the firſt Luſtre is with 
Juice of Barberries; the ſecond with Gum Arabic, Ale, 
Vinegar, and Flanders Glue boiled together: For colour'd 
Leathers, they uſe the White of an Egg beaten in Water 
Marocco's have their Luſtre from Juice of Barberries, and 
Lemon or Orange: For Hats, the Lu/tre is frequently 
given with ſimple Water, ſometimes a little black Teint 
is added. The ſame Luſtre ſerves the Skinners, except 
that in white Furs they never uſe any black Dye. For 
very black Furs they ſometimes prepare a Luſtre of 
Gails, Copperas, Roman Alumn, Ox's Marrow, and other 
Ingredients. The Zuftre is uo to Cloths and Mohairs 
by preſſing them under the Calendar. l | 
LUSTRUM, a Term uſed by the Romans to fignify a 
Space of five Years. Varro derives the Word from Juo, 
zo pay, becauſe at the beginning of each five Years they 
paid the Tribute that had been impoſed by the Cenſors 5 
whoſe Authority, at their firſt Inſtitution, was continued 
them for five Years ; tho' afterwards it was abridged to 
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one. This Cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by Srvite Talus in ile Laabenanif 


Cenſors reviewed the Army. 
| ter; us d either in the Conſtfuction of Furiiaces, or in ht- Impanation or 
- Blood: 


+ The Lute us'd by Lemery, was only two Parts of Sand Sc. which had been introduc d in the corrupt Times of 
and one of Clay, tempered yr. n= in Water ; which does the ny Church. He alſo oppos d the 5 
the Noſes 


or Serpentine, a wet Bladder ſerves very well to late the Heathens, are Crimes 3 that we are only juſtify'd by tha 
Junctures of the Veſſels: But for the Diſtillation of cor- Imputation of the Merits and Satisfaction of Che 


the following Compoſition is recommended, vis. Starch Vows, the Celibate of the Clergy, Oc. 


_ tiently but five Rows of Strings; but im c | 
four, five, or fix more have been added. The Lute con- nificative, Carloſtatians, Evargic I opts Arrabonarii ſpiri 
s 


ment. Some derive the word from the German Laute, Bone is entirely out of the 
which fignifies the ſame thing, or from lauten, ſonare. which may be done various ways, and there are as many 


1516, he attack 


. e be, Eg ſome, Alterations free th 
Year of Rome 180. Others rather derive the Word from time of its Founder. Zuber rejected the Epiſtle of g, 
luſtrareꝶ to make a Review, becauſe once in five Years the James, as inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of St. Paul in . 


| „ „ ation to, Jultificationz he alſo ſer afide the 4pocalyyy, . 
Laſftrum was alſo a Ceremony ot Sacrifice uſed by the ' both which are now receiv'd as Canonical in the Lutberay 


5 Romans after numbering theit People once in five Years. Church. Laber firſt redue d the Number of Sacramenu 


LU TE, in Chymiftry, any Tort of Cement or Plii- to two, 218. Baptiſm and the Euchariſt; but believ d 
E «Conf | | | u Confabantianion : that is, that the Mane 
ting to them Veſſelb of Glaſs or Earth; that are to refiſt of the Bread and Wine remain with the Body and Blood 


a very violent Fire! It is frequently made of Potter's of Chriſt ; and *tis in this Article that the main Difference 

Earth, River Sand, Horſes Dung, Powder of broken Pots, between the Lutberan and Engliſb Churches conſiſts. 7, 

—_ Mortuzm of Vitriol, Droſs of Iron, beaten Glaſs, ther maintain d the Maſs to be no Sacrifice; exploded the 
Flocks 


- of Wool mix d with ſalt Water or Bullock 's Adoration of the Hoſt, Auricular Confefſion,. tisfactory 
e e RH | Works, Indulgences, Purgatory, the Worſhip of Images 


| octri 

very well for joining of Retorts and their Re- Free Will, maintain d Prede ſtination, aſſerted — Lu 
ceivers in diſtilling of volatile Spirits, Oc. In diſtilling are neceſſitated in all we do, that all our Actions done 
by the Alembic, or Veſica, or Copper Body, with its Head in a State of Sin, and even the Virtues themſelves, of 
| rift, He 
onaſlical 


boiled, or Fiſnh- Glue diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, 'with Some Authors reckon thirty-nine different gets among 
Flower of Sulphur, Maſtic, and Lime flacked in Milk. the Lutherans : vis. the Corfeſfioniſts, call'd alſo Miricains; 


7 % 


rofive Spirits, as alſo to ſtop the Cracks of Glaſſes, Oe. alſo oppos d the Faſtings in the Romi/s Church, 


Lutum Sapientiæ is the Hermetical Seal, which is me Amtinomians, Samoſatenſes, Inferains, Antidiaphoriſts, Anti. 
melting the End of a Glaſs Mattraſs by a Lamp, 


ſwenfeldians, Amoſandrins, Anticalviniſis, Layers on of Hand: 
twiſting it up with the Pliers. See Hermetical Sealing. The Biſſacramentals, Triſſacramentals, Majonizes a Qua- 
Word comes from the Latin Lutwn, 2 ** „ @riſacramentals, Luthero-Calviniſts, Annen es, Meduſandrin, 

LUTE, a Mufical Inſtrument with Strings. It had an- Confeſfionifts firm and wavering,  Sufeldians, Onanilrins, Sy. 
e of time noanrians, Atiſancarians, Zuinglians ſimple, Zuinglians [72 


fiſts of four principal Parts, the Table, the Body or Bel- tual, Sucefellians, Serverians, Davitic 
1y, which has nine or ten Sides, the Neck, which has nine Memnonites, &c. YJorer T. 1. p- 475. = 
or ten Shops or Divifions mark'd with Strings, and the LUTHERN, or Dormer, a kind of Window over the 


or Davidi-Georgians, 


Head or Croſs, wherein are Screws for raifing or lowering Cornice, in the Roof of a Building 3 Randing perpendicy- 


the Strings to the proper Tone. In the middle of the larly over the Naked of the Wall; and ſerving to illumine 
Table is a Roſe or Paſſage for the Sound. There is alſo the Upper-Story. The French Architects diſtinguiſh theſe 
2 Bridge that the Strings are faſtened to, and a Piece into various kinds, according to their various orms ; a4 
of Ivory between the Head and the Neck, to which the Square, Semicircular, Bulls Eyes, flat Arches, Flemiſh 
Strings are ſtruck with the right Hand, and with the Light or Lanthorn. | - 
left the Stops are preſſed. We call Temperament of UXATION, in Chirurgery, a Relaxation of the 
the Lure the proper Alteration that ls to be made in the Tendons or Ligaments, occafioning the Bones to lip out 
Jntervals, both with regard to Conſonances and Diſſonan- of their Junctures, or at leaſt to remain very looſely in 
ces, in order to render them more juſt on the Inſtru- their natural Situation. The roper Luxation is when the 
Gavky it ſhould move in; 


other Extremity of the Strings are fitted. In playing, the Lutherns, &c. The Word comes from the Latin Lacerna, 


Scaliger and Bochart derive it from the Arabic, Alaud. 'The ways of reducing it; according to the particular Formation 


' Lutes of Boulogne are efteem'd the beſt, on account of tho and Articulation of the Joint: for which, ſee the Books 


Wood, which is ſaid to have an uncommon Diſpoſition for of Practical Surgery. | | 
producing a ſweet Sound. as ._ _ LYCANTHROFY, a kind of Phrenzy or Diſeaſe, that 
LUTHERANISM, the Sentiments of Dr. Martin Lu- urges People to run thro the Streets and Fields in the 
ther, with regard to Religion. Lutheraniſm had its Riſe Night; arifing from the Bite of a mad Wolf. The 
in the 15th Century. Its Author was born at Eiſſeben in Symptoms, Oc. are in moſt reſpeRs the ſame with that of 
Thuringia in 1483. After his Studies he enter d him- the Hydrophobia 3 which ſee. The Word comes from the 
ſelf among the Auguſtines. In 1512, took the Cap of a Greek xvx@, Lupus, and dybesa O, Homo; as who ſhould 
Doctor in Theology in the Univerfity of e 5 In ſay, Man-Woff. VVV | 
'd the School-Divinity in ſeveral Theſes  LYCEUM, the Name of a celebrated School at 4 
In 1517, Leo X. having order'd Indulgences to be diſ- thens, where Ariſtotle explain'd his Philoſophy. The Place 
dens d to thoſe who ſhould contribute towards the build- was compos'd of Portico's, and Trees planted in the Fi- 
ing of St. Peter's at Rome, he gave a Commiſſion thereof gure of an V. Hence the Philoſophy of the Lyceun is 
to the Dominicans. The Auguſtines thinking they had 2 us d to fignify the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, or the Perips- 
Title to it before any body elſe, Jobn Srtaupitz, their tetic Philoſophy. | 
Commiſſary-General, appointed Luther to preach againſt Suidas obſerves, that the Place took its Name from its 
thoſe Diſpenſers of Indulgences. Luther acquitted him- having been originally a Temple of Apollo, or rather a 
ſelf in a manner that perhaps the Commiſlary had not Portico or Gallery built by Lyczs, Son of Apollo ; but 
imagin'd. From the Preachers of Indulgences he pro- others mention it to have 1 built by Piſiſtratus or Fe- 
ceeded to Indulgences themſelves, and declaim'd very ricles. 
warmly both againſt the one and the other. At firſt he LYGMOS. See Hiccup. 
=_ vanc'd ambiguous Propofitions, but being engag d LYMPH or LYMPHA, in Anatomy, a thin tranſps 
in difpute about them, he maintain'd them openly and rent Humour, ſomething like Water ; ſecreted from the 
without Reſerve, inſomuch that in 1520 he was ſolemnly Serum of the Blood in all Parts of the Body, and re- 
condemn'd and excommunicated by the Pope. But neither turn'd to the Blood again by proper Ducts of its own; 
the _ Thunder, nor the Condemnation of ſeveral ſuppoſed by ſome to be the immediate Matter of Nutri- 
Univerſities, could make any Impreſſion of Terror upon tion. If the Lymph be chymically examin'd, it will be 
him; but he continued rang wa, writing and diſputing, found to contain a great deal of volatile, but no fix'd 
not againſt Indulgences only, but ſeveral other Corruptions Salt, ſome Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, and a little Earth. 
that then prevail'd in the Church. The Character of the The Uſe of the Lymph may be gather'd from the Con- 
Man, the Strength of his Arguments, and the Weakneſs fideration of the Parts into which it diſchargeth itſelf. 
of his Adverſaries Cauſe, ſoon procur'd him a Number That which comes from the Head, Neck, and Arms, is 
of Followers. And thus it was that Lutheraniſm was thrown into the Ju ular and Subclavian Veins. All the 
farm'd; the Adherents whereto were call'd Lutherans, Tympbatics, whic to Parts in the Cavity in the Thorax 
from Luther, a Name that has a Greek Turn, and which ſend out, empty themſelves into the Thoracic Duct; and 
he aſſum'd in lieu of his Family-Name, Lotter or Lau- the Lympba, from all the reſt of the Body, flows to the 
tber; it being the Cuſtom of thoſe Days for Men of common Receptacle ; ſo that there can be no doubt, but 


Learning to give themſelves Greek Names: witneſs E- 
raſmus, Melan#hbon, Bucer, &c. In 1523, Luther quitted 
the Habit of a Religious, and in 1524, married; after ha- 
ving been a happy Inſtru ment of reforming a great part 
of Germany, under the Protection of George Duke of Saxony. 


He died at his native Place in 1546. 


that its chief Uſe is to dilute and perfe the Chyle be- . 
fore it mixes with the Blood. 

LYMPHATICS, or LYMPHEDUCTS ; very ſmall, 
fine, hollow Veſſels, generally ariſing from the Glands, 
and conveying back to the Blood a tranſparent Liquor, 


call'd Lymph or Lympha, Theſe, tho not ſo viſible er 
| [8] 
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becauſe of their Minuteneſs and Trauſ 

_ LO exiſtent in all Parts of the Body.; 
but d Difficulty of finding them, has prevented. their 
being deſcribed. in many Parts. The Low phos are 
contracted at ſmall and * Diſtances, by two oppo- 
| which permit the Lymph to paſs 

through them. towards the Heart, but ſhut, like Flood- 
Gates, upon its returning. They ariſe in all Parts of the 
but after what manner, needs no 8 

for, without doubt, all the Liquors in the Body, except - 
ing the Chyle, are ſeparated from the Blood in the fine 
Capillary Veſſels, by a different Pipe from the common 


Channel in which the reſt of the Blood moves: hut whe- 


this Pipe be long or ſhort, whether it be viſible or 
2 RY fill a Gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome part of 
the Blood to paſs thro it; denying a Paſſage to the reſt. 
Now the Glands which ſeparate the Lymp 
the ſmalleſt kinds, for they are inviſible to the fineſt Mi- 
croſcope 3 but their excretory Ducts, the Lymphatic Veſ- 
ſcls, unite with one another, and grow larger, as they 


approach the Heart: yet they do not open into one com- 


mon Channel, as the Veins do; for ſometimes we find 
two, or three, or more Lymphbatics, running by one ano- 
ther; which only communicate by ſhort intermediate 
Ducts, and which unite, and immediately divide again. 
In their Progreſs, 92 touch at one or two con- 
globate or veſicular 
Geemſclves of their Lympba. Sometimes the whole Lym- 
phatic opens at . Places into the Gland, and ſome- 
times it ſends in only two or three Branches, whilſt the 
main Trunk paſſes over, and joins the L ties which 
ariſe from the oppoſite ſides of the Glande, exporting 
ain their Lympba to their common Recepracles. 
= the Glands of the Abdomen, which receive the 
Lymphatic from all its Parts, as likewiſe from the lower 
12 are the Glandule. Juguinales; Sacre, Iiace, 
Lumbares, Meſenterice, and Hepatic 3 all which ſend out 
new Lymphbatics, which pour their Contents into the 
Receptaculum Chili, as thoſe of the Cheſt, Head and Arms, 
do into the Dufus Thoracicus, { ugular, and Subclavian 
Veins. Theſe Glands are round and 1 mooth Bodies, a- 
bout the Bigneſs of a Hazle Nut, bigger or leſſer, ac- 
cording to the number of Laage they receive. Their 
Subſtance is membranous, and their whole Bulk divided 
into little Cells, which receive the Lymph. om the Lym- 
phatics 3 and are therefore _imp 2 y call“ 
cauſe they ſe tom the Blood: It is 
true, that their e Lymphatics, communicating 
0 
this is done without the help of conglobate Glands; as 
the lacteal Veins do with 2 capillary Arteries of the 


* 7 


: Glands, be- 
parate no Liquor 
receive a Lymph from them; but 


Cuts: the chief Uſe of their veſicular Bodies ſeems 
to be, that the ſlow- moving Lympba may receive a grea- 
ter Velocity from the elaſtic Contraction of their mem- 
branous Cells, as well as from the new Lymph imme- 
diately derived from the Arteries. See Gland. 

LYRA, or LYRE, the ſame with Citbara, a Harp; a 


- Aringed Inſtrument much uſed among the Antients ; | ſaid 


to have been invented by Mercury, on occaſion of his find- 
ing a dead Shell-Fiſh, call'd by the Greeks Chelone, and 
the Latins Teſtudo, left, on an Inundation of the Nile 3 of 
the Shell whereof he form'd his Lyre, mounting it with 
ſeven Strings, according to Lucian, and adding a kind of 
Jugum to it, to ſtretch or looſen the Strings. Boethius re- 
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lates the Opinion of ſome, who ay that Mercury's 


ar5 


tringe, in imitation; of the three Sc of: th 
which were all t Gb Ges vis. $pritp; Sum niet 
and Winter... Nicomathus, Horace, Luan, and others, make 
it have ſeven, Strings, in imitation; of the ſeven Planets. 
This three, four, gr; gver-fitringed I nſtrument Mercury gave 
to Orpheus 3 who being torn to pieces by the Bacchanals, the 
Tre was hung up hy the L chan it {pollo's Temple. © 
thers ſay, Pythagoras 
and added. an, eighth String. Nieomacbus ſays, that hen 
Orphens was kill d, his Lyre was caſt into the Sea, and 
thrown up at Antiſſa a/ City of L ebe. $.here the Fiſhers 
finding it, gave. it to Torgapder ; who carried it into Egypt, 


* 


* 


and call'd imſelf the Inventor. The ſeven Strings were 
diatonically diſpoſed. by Tones and Semi-Tones, and Py- 
_ eighth String made up the Octars. 


- ki 


Number of others, ' differing in Shape and Number of 
Strings; as the Pſalterium, Trigon, Sambuca, PeBis, Magadic, 
Bar hiton, Taſt udo, ee t uſed promiſcuouſly by Ho- 
race with hot pt and Cithara) Epigonium, Smmitium and 
Fandura; which were all ſtruck Wien or a Plec- 
trum 4 


The Lyra among (Painters, Statuaries, Oc. is an Attri- 
bute of Apollo and the Muſes. 
Lyra is allo a, Conſtellation in the Northern Hemi- 
ſphere, conſiſting of thirteen Stars. See Sar. |. 
„ LXRIC; ſomething, ſung, or play d on the Lyre or 
Harp. The Word is. particularly applied to the antient 
Odes and Stanza s; which anſwer to our Airs or Tunes, 
and may be play d on Iuſtruments. The Antients were 
reat Admirers of Lyric Verſes, which Name they gave to 
uch Verſes as do not come under either of the two ordina- 


ry Kinds of Verſe, vis. Hexameters and lambics. Theſe 


were principally uſed in Odes, and in the Chorus's of Tra- 
28 The Characteriſtic of Lyric Poetry, and that which 
iſtinguiſhes ir from all others, is Sweetneſs. As Gravit 
rules in Heroic Verſe, Simplicity in Paſtoral, Tenderneſs 
and Softneſs in Elegy, Sharpneſs and . in Satire, 
Mirth in Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, an | 
in Epigram; ſo in the Lyrie, the Poet applies himſelf 
wholly to ſooth the Minds of Men hy the Sweetneſs and 
Variety of the Verſe, and the Delicacy of the Words and 
Thoughts, the Agreeableneſs of the Numbers, and the 
Deſeription of Things moſt pleaſing in their own Nature. 
See Ode, Song, &ce. e 
— LYSIARCHA, the Name of an antient Magiſtrate or 
Pontiff of Lycia. Srabo obſerves, that the Lyſiarcha was 
created in a Council, conſiſting of the Deputies of twenty- 
three Cities, that is, of all the Cities in the Province 
ſome of which Cities had three Voices, others two, and 


others but one. Cardinal Noris ſays, that the Lyſiarcha 


prefided in Matters of Religion; in effect, the Lyſiar- 
cha was nearly the ſame. with the Aſiarcha and Syriarcha 5 
who, tho they were all the Heads of the Councils or 
States of thoſe Provinces, yet were they eſtabliſh'd prin- 
cipally to take care of the Games and Feaſts celebrated 
in honour of the Gods, whoſe Prieſts they were inaugu- 
rated at the ſame time that they were created Lyſiarcha, 
Syriarcha, or Aſiarcha. 
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b bgd but four Strings,” in{inpitation-ot the Muné 1— 
their of the four Elements; Diaderu- dealt ſays it 7 75 


wund it in ſome Temple in:Zggpr, 


m the Igra which all agree to be the firſt Inſſru 
ment of the ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe. an infinite 
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A Conſonaiit, and the Twelfth Letter in the 
E, Alphabet: It is pronounced by 

0 Ariling the upper Lip againſt the lower 3 
a Y a in which the Pronunciation of this Letter 
agrees with that of ö: the only Difference between the 
two conſiſting in a little Motion made in the Noſe in the 
Pronunciation of M, and not in b: whence it happens that 
thoſe who have taken Cold, for M ordinarily pronounce B; 
the Noſe in that caſe being diſabled from making the 
neceflary Motion. See B. 9 2 
_ Quimtidian obſerves, that the M Tometimes ends Latin 
Words, but never Greek ; the Greeks always changing it in 
that Caſe into N, for the ſake of the better Sound. ' "| 

M is alſo a Numeral Letter, and among the Antients 


„ F» 


was uſed for a Thouſand 3 according to the Verſe, * 
M Caput eft Numeri quem ſcimus Mille tenere. 5 
When a Daſh is added a top of it, it fignifies a thou- 
ſand times a thouſand 3 11. 
The Letter Min Aſtronomical Tables, and other things 
of that kind, is uſed for Meridional or Southern. 
M, in Medicinal Preſcription, is frequently uſed to fig- 
nify a Manipule, or Handful; and is ſometimes alſo put 
at the end of a Recipe, for Miſce, mingle; or Mixtura, a 
Mixture. Tb. Wo ld 
M, in Law, was the Brand or Stigma of a Perſon con- 
victed of Murder, and admitted to the Benefit of his 
Clergy. It was burnt on the Brawn of his left Thumb. 
MACARONIC, or MACARONIAN 3 a kind of Bur- 
leſque Poetry; conſiſting of a Jumble of Words of diffe- 
rent Languages, with Words of the vulgar Tongue lati- 


niz d, and Latin Words moderniz'd. For Inſtance, a bold 


Fellow, in the Macaronic Stile, ſays; 
Enfilavi omnes Scadrones & Regimandos, &c, 
Another Example : 35.30 
 Archeros Piſtoliferos furiamque Manantum 4 
Et grandem x nba que inopinum fada Ruelle eft: 
Toxinumque alto troublantem Corda Clochero, &c. 


Macarone, among the Italians, as has been obſerved b 
Celius Rhodigimus, Lonifics a coarſe clowniſh Man; an 
becauſe this kind of Poetry, being patch'd out of ſeveral 
Languages, and full of extravagant Words, is not ſo po- 
lite and ſmooth as thoſe of Virgil, &c. the Italians, a- 
mong whom it had its Riſe, gave it the Name of Maca- 
ronian and Macaronic Poetry. hers rather: chuſe to de- 
rive it 4 Macaronibus, from Makarons 3 a kind of little Cakes 
made of Meal not boulted, with Eggs and Cheeſe ; ac- 
counted a great Dainty among the Country People in Ita- 
ly; which, from their dang compoſed of various Ingre- 
dients, occaſion'd this kind of Poetry, which conſiſts of 
Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, &c. to be called 
by their Name. | 

Theoph. Folingius, a Benediflin Monk of Mantua, was the 


* 


firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind of 


' Verſe: For tho we have a Macaronea Ariminenſis in a very 
old Letter, beginning, Eſt Author Tiphis Leonicus atque Pa- 
ranſus; yet it ſeems to have been the Work of Guarinus 
Capellus Sarſinas, who in the Year 1526 printed fix Books 
of Macaronic Poetry, in Cabrinum Gagamoge Regem : but as 
both theſe came out after the firſt Edition of Folingius, 
which was publiſh'd under the Name of Merlin Coccaye, 
in 15203 ſo were they likewiſe much inferior to him both 
in the Stile, Invention and Epiſodes wherewith he has en- 
rich'd the Hiſtory of Baldus; which makes the Subject of 
his Poem. The famous D. Rabelais tranſlated the Maca- 
ronic Stile out of the Italian Verſe into French Proſe, and 
on the Model thereof form'd ſome of the beſt things in 
his Pantagruel. Merlin Coccaye met with ſo much Succeſs 
in his new Way, that he compoſed another Book partly 
in Macaronic Stile, call'd II Chars del tri per uno; but with 
very different Succeſs. After this, appear d in Italy, Ma- 
caronica de Syndicatu, & Condemnatione Docroris Samſonis Lem- 
bi, a low Performance; and Macaronis Forza, an excellent 
one, by Kefonio a Jeſuit. In 1620, Bajani publiſhed a 
Carnavale Tabula Macaronea. The laſt Italian who wrote 
in this way, was Ceſar Urſinius, to whom we owe Capricia 
Macaronica Magiſtri Stopini Poetæ Pouzanenſis, printed in 
1636. The firſt who ſucceeded in the Macaronic Stile a- 
mong the French was Antonius de Arena Provenſalis de Bra- 
gardiſſima Villa de Soleriis, in two Poems, which he has left 
us; de Arte Danſandi, & de Guerra Neapolitana Romana g 
Genuenſi. He was follow'd by another Lawyer, who wrote 
Hiſtoria Braviſſima Carol: V. Imperat. a Provincialibus Payſanis 
triumpbanter fugati. Some time after Rem: Belleau, a- 
mong his other French Poeſies, printed Didtamen Metrificum 
de Bello Hugonotico, & Ruſticorum Pigliamine ad Sodales; a 
Piece much valued. This was ſucceeded by Cacaſanga 
Reiſtro Suifſo Lanſquenetorum per M. J. B. Lichiardum Spal- 
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Jpercinumn'Poetam 3 to which Stepben Tabouret te turn d x; 


Anſwer in the ſame Strain. Laitly, Jobn Edward du Meni 
enter d the Lifts, and left vs inter teriſmata ſua Carwen . 
renaicum de quorundam Nigigerulorum Pin ſffa inſupportabiſi 
The Recitus Feritabilis ＋ 77 terribili eſmetta Paiſauorum de 
Ruellio, is one of the beit Pieces of this kind. 
We have but little in 5 ot in the Macaronian Way; 
nothing ſcarce, hut ſome little looſe Pieces collected in 
Cambden's Remains: which is no Diſcredit to our Authors. 
for one may ſay of ſuch Pieces in general, ' © © * 
+ Turpe eſt Difficiles babere Naga, 
VE L e ee 0 
The Germans and Netberlanders have had their Macaroni 
Poets; | witneſs the Certamen Catholicim cum Culviniſtin of 
one Martinius Hamcenius Friſius, which contains above 
twelve: _—_— Ye, all the Words 'wherevf begin 
e Sep woes Weis nag. 
MACE, ' a Medicinal Bark, the outermoſt of the three 
which covers the Nutmeg. It is of an aſtringent and 
drying Nature, and is uſed as a Corrector in Cardiac and 
Cathartic Compoſitions. See Nuime mg. 
MACERATION, in Pharmacy and Chymiſtry, is un- 
derſtood of a certain Preparation of Medicines, otheruiſe 
expreſs'd by the Word Digeſtion. Others however re. 
ſtrain the Word to that particular kind of Digeſtion, which 
is performed in a thick Matter; as when, for inſtance; 
having mix d Roſes with Fat to make Unger. Roſatum 
the Mixture is expoſed for ſome Days to the Sun, that 
the Virtue of the Roſes may de the better communicated 
to the Fat. See Digeſtion, n 1 
MACHINE, in the general, ſignifies any thing that 
ſerves to augment or regulate moving Powers; or Machine 
may be defined n deſtined to produce Motion, 
ſo as to fave either Time or Force. There are fix prin- 
cipal Macbines, to which all the others may be teduced; 
diz. the Balance, Lever, Wheel, Pulley, Wedge, and 
Screw. Theſe are call'd Simple Machines ; and of theſe 
all other compound ones conſiſt. For the Doctrine of 
theſe, ſee Balance, Lever, &c. See alſo Mechanic Powers, 
The Number of compound Machines is now almoſt in- 


finite; and yet the Antients ſeem to have out- done the 


Moderns in this reſpect. Their Machines of War, Ar- 
chitecture, &c. being deſcribed as vaſtly ſuperior to 
Ours. IIS 45 . . a 192 i 
Machine for Building, is an Aſſemblage of Pieces of 
Wood ſo diſpoſed, as that by means of Ro $ and Pul- 
leys, a ſmall Number of Men may raiſe vaſt Loads, and 
lay em in their Places; as Cranes, Cc. *Tis hard to 
conceive what Machines the Antients muſt have uſed to 
raiſe thoſe immenſe Stones found in ſome of the antique 
Buildings. | e | 
Hydraulic, or Water Machine, is either uſed to ſigniſy 3 
ſimple Machine, ſerving to conduct or raiſe Water; as 4 
Sluice, Pump, Oc. or ſeveral of theſe acting together, 
to produce ſome extraordinary Effect; as the Machine of 
Marly ; the Primum Mobile whereof is an Arm of the River 
Seine, which by its Stream turns ſeveral large Wheels, 
which work the Handles, and theſe-with Piſtons raiſe the 
Water up into the Pumps, and with other Piſtons force it 
up in Pipes againſt the Aſcent of a Hill to a Refervoir in 3 
Stone Tower, 52 Fathom higher than the River; ſufficient 


to ſupply Yerſailles with a conſtant Stream 200 Inches in 


Diameter. 

Machines of War: Theſe among the Antients were of 
three kinds; the firſt ſerving to launch Arrows, as the 
Scorpion; Javelins,as the Catapulta ; Stones, as the Baliſta; 
or fiery Darts, as the Pyraboli; the ſecond ſerving to beat 
down Walls, as the battering Ram and Terebra ; and the 
third to ſhelter thoſe who approach'd the Enemies Wall; 
as the Tortoiſe or Teſtudo, and the Towers of Wood. 
The Machines of War now in uſe, conſiſt in Artillery, 
Bombs, Petards, &c. Tho it muſt be obſerved, that in 
ſtrictneſs, a Machine is ſomething that conſiſts more in 
Art and Invention, then in the Strength and Solidity of 
the Materials; and for this reaſon it is that the Inventots 
of Machines are call'd Ingenieurs or Ingeneers. See En- 
gine. The Word comes from the Greek, ungari, Macbins 
Invention, Art. 

Machine, in Dramatic Poetry, a Term uſed, when 
the Poet brings ſome Divinity or ſupernatural Being up- 
on the Stage; to perform ſome Exploit, or ſolve ſome 
Difficulty out of the reach of Human Power. The = 
chines of the Drama are Gods, Angels, Ghoſls, C. 
which are ſo called from the Machines or Contrivances b) 


. which they are preſented upon the Stage, and afterwars 


removed again. Hence the Uſe of the Word has 9 

pans into the Epic Poem; tho' the Reaſon of its Name 
e there wanting: The Word, however, is us'd in the 

ſame Senſe in both, vis. for the Interyention cr Minifiry 


of ſome Divinity 5 


Laws of mana different vile. 
_ e Poets never ri any, Machine 
on the Stage, but where there was an ab olute N eceſſity 
for the Preſence of a God; and were, generally laugbed 
at for ſuffering themſelves to be reduced to ſuch a Ne- 
ceſſity. Accordingly 1 1085 lays it down as an expreſs 
Law. that the unravelling of the Piece ſhould ariſe 
from the Fable itſelf 3, and not from any foreign Machine, 
as in the Medes. Horace is ſomethin leſs ſevere ; and 
contents himſelf with ſaying, that the* Gods ſhould ne- 


ver appear, unleſs the Nodus, or Knot, were worthy of _ 


their Preſence 3 Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus V indice No- 
dus,—inciderit. But tis quite otherwiſe, in the Epepea; 
there muſt be Machines every where, and in every Fart. 
Homer and Virgil do nothing without them. Petroniny, 
with bis uſuak Fire, maintains, that the Poets ſhould 
deal more with the Gods than with Men; that he ſhoul, 

every where leave. Marks of his br Raptures, and 


ivine Fury that poſſeſſes him 3 that his Thoughts 
een e ade At — Way be made between what pail 
t 


be all full of Fables, that is, of Allegories. and Figures: 
In fine, he will have 4 Poeni difinguiſhe from an Hi- 
ſtory in all its Parts ; not ſo much by the erles,. as by 
that Poetical Fury which exprefles itſelf wholly by Al- 
legories 3 and does nothing but by Machines, or the Mi- 
niftry of the Gods. A Poet therefore muſt leave it to 
the Hiftorians to ſay, that a Fleet was diſperſed by a 
Storm, and di ven to foreign Shores; and muſt himſelf 
fay with Virgil, that Juno went to ſeek Eolus, and that 
this God; at her Nite turned the Winds looſe a- 
gainſt the Trojaus. the 1 0 
write, that a young Prince behayed; himfelf with a 

t deal of Prudence and Diſcretion on all Occaſions 3 
and muſt ſay with Homer, that Mierva led him as it 
were by the hand in all his Enterprizes. Let an Hiſto- 
rian ſay, that Ayamemnor, quarrelling with Aebilles, has a 
mind to ſhew him, tho* miſtakingly, that he can take 
Troy without bis Aſſiſtance. The Poet muſt; ſay that The- 


tis, piqued at the Affront her Son had received, flies up P 


to Heaven to demand Vengeance of Jupiter; and that 
this God, to ſatisfy her, ſends the God Somnxs, or Sleep, 
to Agamemmnon, to deceive him, and make. bim belie 
that he ſhall take Troy that day. Tis thus that the 
Epic Poets uſed Machines in all Parts of their Works; 
In the Iliad, Odyſſee, and ZEneid, the Propoſition men- 
tions them?; the Invocation is addrefled to them; and 
the Narration is full of them: they are the Cauſes of 
Actions; they make the Knots, and. at laſt they unravel 
them. This laſt Circumſtance is what Ariſtotle forbids 
in the Drama; but tis what Homer and Virgil have both 
practiſed in the Epopea. Thus Minerva fights for Ulyſſes 
againſt Penelope's Lovers, helps him to deſtroy them; 
and the next Day herſelf, makes the Peace between 
Ulyſſes and the Ithacans, which cloſes the Odyſſee. 12 
Further, the Uſe of Machines, in the Epic Poem, is, 
on ſome Accounts, entirely oppoſite to what Horace pre- 
ſcribes for the Theatre. In Tragedy that Critic will ne- 
ver have them us'd without an abſolute Neceſſity; 
whereas in the Epopea they ſhould never be uſed but 
where they may be well let alone; and where the Ac- 


tion appears as if it did not neceſſarily require them. 


How many Gods and Machines does Virgil implore to to deviate. ft 
Whereas Hevelius obſerving Mercury in the Sun, near the 


raiſe the Storm that drives Æneas into Carthage ? which 
yet might eaſily have happened in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature. Machines, in the Epic Poem, therefore are 
not Contrivances of the Poet, to recover himſelf after 


he has made a falſe Step; nor to ſolve any Difficulty pro- 


per to ſome Parts of the Poem: but tis the Preſence of 
a Divinity, and ſome ſupernatural and extraordinary Ac. 
tion which the Poet inſerts in moſt of the Incidents of 
his Work, to render it more majeſtick and admirable 3 
end to train his Readers to Piety and Virtue. This 
Mixture ſhould be ſo managed, as that the Machines 
may be retrenched, without retrenching any thing from 
the Action. | 

As to the Manner in which the Machines are to act; it 
G04 be obſerved, that in the old Mythology there are 
Gods both good, bad, and indifferent; and that our Paſ- 
fions may be converted into ſo many allegorical Divini- 
des: ſo that every thing, both good and bad in a Poem, 
way be attributed to theſe Machines, and may be tranſ- 
atted by them. They don't however always act in the 
ame manner; ſometimes they act without appearing, 


and by fimple Inſpirations, which have nothing in them 


extraordinary or miraculous ; as when we ſay the Devil 
uggeſted ſuch a Thought, Cc. The ſecond Manner of 

- acting is entirely miraculous 3 as when a Divinity 
prelents itſelf viſibly before Men, ſo as to be known by 


2 or when they diſguiſe themſelves under ſome hu- 
an Form without diſcovering themſelves. The third 
of each of the two, and conſiſts in 


Manner partakes 


de and the other, being ſomewhat diffecent, the Rules 
one andthe bag them are diffetent likewile. . 


He muſt leave the . Hiſtorian to 


Arſt taken notice 


to the 17th of July. 
Disk, with a Motion ſomewhat ſmaller near the Limb 


— > 


Tx , „„ 
9 


MAC. X49) MA 
but the Occaſion of Machines, in the Oracles, Dreams; and extraordinary Inſpirations 3 which 
All [theſe Manners ought 2 
| L0ec a0 | | | t ? 9 
Veriſimilisude be of a vaſt Extent in Machines, as being 


Boſſu calls Demi. Machines. | 
be ſo managed, as: to carry a Verifimilitude ; 


founded on the Divine Power; yet has it Bounds. 


race propoſes three Kinds of Machines for the Stage 3 the 


Arſt is a God viſibly preſent among 
he ſays, ſhould never be introduc'd” but on a great Oc- 
.cafion. The ſecond contains more incredible and ex- 
traordinary Machines 5 as the Metamorphoſis of. Progne in- 
to a Swallow, of Caumus into a Serpent: and even theſe 
Machines he does not abſblutely condemn or exclude 
wholly out of the Poem, but only out of the Scene and 
the Sight of the SpeQators ; they are not to be. repre- 


"ſented, but may be recited.. The third kind of Machines 


1 9 


ſtance he gives, is that of a Child taken alive out of the 


Belly of a Monſter that had devoured it. The other 


two Manhers are allow'd indifferently in the Epopea 3 
and without that Diſtinction of Horace, which, only ſuits 
the Stage ; it being in the Drama alone, that 4 Difference 
es in the Scene, or the 


11.4 


” 


Sight of the Spectators, and what bebind the Curtain. 
e he e 


8380 MACROCEPHALUS, from u 7 7 reat, and 
par, Caput, the Head, is ſometimes uſe 
Head larger than of a natural $i ze. 


tion to Microcoſm. By Macrocſm we mean the World 3 


and by Microcoſm, which fignifies little World, we 

Ween Man, The Wor: 

GreeR np e-, Great, and xoou@,, World. 
CUL. by K 2 O, 


he Word Macrocoſm is form'd from the 
MA E, in \fronomy, dark Spots, of an irregular 
changeable igure z - obſerved in the face of the Sun: 

* by Scheiner in 1611, and afterwards 
accurately e ere Hevelius, Mr. Flamſtead, 
Caſſini, Kirch, &c. Many of theſe Macule appear to con- 


ſiſt of hetetogeneous Parts. ; whereof the darker ' and 


more denſe are call d by Heveſiui, Nuclei, and are incom- 


paiſed, as it were, with Atmoſpheres ſomewhat rarer 
and leſs obſcure ; but the Figure both of the Nuclei and 


entire Macule are variable. In 1644, Hevelius obſerv'd a 


ſmall thin Macula, which in two Days time grew to ten 
times its Bulk; appearing withal much darker, and with 
a larger Nucleus; and ſuch ſudden Mutations are fre- 


quent. The Nucleus, he obſerv'd, began to fail ſenſibly | 
e er the 250 diſappeared, and that, e'er it quite va- 


e into four, which in two Days reunited. 
Rm Macule have laſted 2, 3, 10, 15, 20, 30, ſeldom 40 
Days, tho” Kirchius obſery'd one in 1681, from /pril 26 
The Spots move over the Sun's 
than near the Centre; that obſerv'd by Kirch was 
twelve Days vifible in the Sun's Disk ; for fifteen Days 


in 27, ſometimes in 


one in the Disk, which in the Limb were ſeparate; that 


many of them ariſe in the middle of the Disk, and ma- 


ny diſappear in the ſame ; and that none of them are 
obſerved to deviate, from their Path near the Horizon: 


Horizon, found; him too low 3 being thruſt 27 Seconds 
beneath his former Path, From theſe Phznomena we 


collect, 


(I.) That fince Mercury's Depreſſion below bis Path 
ariſes from his Parallax, the Maculæ having no Parallax 
from the Sun, are nearer him than the Planet; bur 
ſince they are hid behind the Sun three Days longer 
than they are in the Hemiſphere viſible to us, it fol- 
lows alſo, that they don't adhere to the Surface of the 
Sun, but are ar ſome diſtance from it. | 

(2.) That ſince they ariſe and diſappear in the middle 
of the Sun's Disk, and undergo various Alterations with 
regard both to Bulk, Figure, and Denſity, they muſt 
be formed de novo, and again diſſolved about the Sun; 
and are therefore, in all probability, a kind of Solar 
Clouds formed out of its Exhalations. | 

(3.) Since then the Solar Exhalations riſe over his 
Body; and ere ſuſpended at a certain Height from it; it 
appears, from the Laws of Hydroſtatics, that the Sun 
muſt be incompaſſed with ſome Fluid to drive thoſe Ex- 
halations upwards; which Fluid muſt be denſer, as it 
is lower; and rarer, as higher, like our Atmoſphere: 
And ſince the Maculæ diſſolve and diſappear in the ve- 
ry middle of the Sun's Disk, the Matter thereof, i. e. 
<# Solar Exhalations muſt fall back again to the Sun ; 
whence there muſt ariſe Changes in the Sun's Atmo- 
ſphere, and conſequently in the Sun itſelf. | 


(4.) Since 


en 
© ' MACROCOSM, a Term feldom uſed but in oppoß- 


the Actors, Which, 


is abſolutely abſurd; and he 115 it entirely : the In- 


* 


more it lay hid behind it; it being their Rule to return 
to the Limb whence they departe 

28 Days. Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the Maculæ 
contract themſelves near the Limb, and in the middle of 
the Disk appear much larger; thoſe often running into 


_— 


. 


(00 Since the Revoliigon 
nce 


tow and oblong. _ f 
Disk in every Situation; his Figure, as to Senſe, miſt be 
ſpherical. ' Some Authors likewiſe take notice of Facule, 


* 


and is generally made up in forms 


80 


tog 


And, Laſtly, fince the Sun appears with a circular 


. 


cid than the reſt, much larger than the Macale, and ve- 


ry different from them both, as to Figure, Duration, Wc. 


Hebelius mentions his ſeeing'a Facula in 1634, which took 
up 4 third part of the Sun's Diameter; and adds, that 
5 Macule frequently change into Facule 3, but the Facule 
ſeldom or. ne ver into Macule, But Huygens, and other 
great Aſtronomers, reject the Notion of the Facule 3 hav- 
lng never ſeen.any thing like them (tho, furniſh'd with 
the beſt Teleſcopes) excepting little bright'Specks in the 
dim Clouds which frequently incompaſs the Macule 3 and 


which may be owing to the Refraction of the Sun's Ra ys 
in the rarer Parts of his N And as to that lit- 
ircumference of the Sun's 


tle Incquality obſerved in the nfer 
Disk, which is uſually aſcribed to the Wavings and 


Eructations of the Flames; it ſeems better accounted for 
from the tre mulous Agitation of the Vapours in our 


own. Atmoſph ere. 1 
. MabpkER, the Root of a Plant, much uſed by 


Obſtructions of the Viſcera and CacheQic Conſtitutions ; 
of Decoctions, Diet- 
Drinks, and medicated Ales. 3 

MADNESS, or MANIA, in Medicine, a kind of De- 
lirium without a Fever, attended with Rage, and a total 
"Deprivation of Reaſon. * F{:dneſs conſiſting much in a 
Delirium, to explain the Nature of the former, Dr. 
Quincy premiſes that of the latter thus: As often as the 
Species of Things, wherewith we have been acquainted, 
are hurried together, we may be Taid. to, dream, and 
thence in Sleep they are added with other things, and 
variouſly compounded, from the manifold Repercuffions 
of the Animal Spirits, which ariſe from the Cauſe pro- 


- "ducing Sleep, and preſſing the Nerves, ſo as to revert 


the Fluctuations of their Juice. A Delirium is there- 
fore the Dreams of waking Perfons, wherein Ideas are 
excited without Order or Coherence, and the Animal 
Spirits are drove into irregular FluCtuations, If there- 
fore the Cauſe inducing a Delirium be of that nature, 
that it can excite Ideas or Motions of a conſiderable Im- 
petus, without any manner of Certainty or Order, ſuch 
a Delirium will be attended with Boldneſs or Rage, and 
violent Motions of the Body; that is, a Madneſs will be 
produced. Now it is plain, that all the known Cauſes 
of this Diſtemper give a greater Diſpoſition to the Blood 
for Motion, and render it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and 
uniformly thick enough; and therefore that they diſ- 
poſe Perſons likewife to continued Fevers, fince they oc- 
caſion the Blood to be thrown out of the Heart with an 
increaſed Force, unlefs ſome other Caufe intervenes, 
whereby the Efficacies of theſe are interrupted in diſ- 
fing the Blood'into Febrile Motions ; and the Blood is 

0 diſpoſed, as often as it can be rarefied into its minuteſt 
Parts 3 that is, fo uniformly rarefied, that it can eaſily, 
with any Force by the Motion received from the Heart, 
o into Parts diviſible at the Occurſions of thoſe Ori- 
Foes, into which it ought to be diftributed : for then the 
Coheſion of the Parts, which can be but very ſmall, 
will not be any Obſtruction to the Increaſe and Propaga- 
tion of the Blood's Velocity. But if it happens 232 
efficient Caufe, or the Heart, throws the Blood with a 
greater Force, or, that the Blood can the more eaſily be 
ropelled in any given Time, it will occafion, at the 
lame time, that ſome Parts of the Blood be more near- 
ly united, ſo as to form Molecule, conſiſting of cohering 


Particles; which Molecule will cohere to one another, 


and not ſo eaſily obey the Direction of the Heart's pro- 
Uing Force. The Blood hereupon cannot be uniform- 
5 rarefied, nor enter ſo eaſily into the ſmall Orifices of 
the Veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel thro them, and there- 
fore there will no Fever ariſe; but a Delirium ' without 
a Fever, wherein the Heat of the Blood will be greater, 
and the Preſſure in the Brain uncertain : whence uncer- 
tain Recurſions of the Spirits, inordinate Undulations, 
confuſed Vibrations of the Nerves, and a remarkable 
Energy of Imagination 3 whence will proceed Audacity 
and Paſſion beyond meaſure. Some Authors ſay, that the 
Brain of a Cat eaten, produces Madneſs. Tis a Diſeaſe 


very hard to cure, and is generally found to baffle the 
Phyſician, 


or bright Spots, in the Disk of the Sun, much more lu- 


Dyers, to make the moſt. ſolid and rich red Colour; it 
has its Uſes, too in Medicine, being found of Service in 


- 


"cit Fires: 5 > gene aide 
4 MADRIGAL, a Term in the modern Italian, Spani, 


». „ 
little amorous Piece, con- 


, % 


Without any thing very brick. 882 Iprighely in its 


The Maabigal is uſually looked 


we Madrigal, Others rather chufe to derive the Word 
from Madrugar, which, in the Spaniſb fignifies to riſe in 
the Morning: the Madrigals being formerly ſung 'carly in 
the Morning, by thoſe who had a mind to ferenadse their 
Miſtreſſes. e fm | 
 MAGAS, or MAGADE, the Name of a muſical In- 
ſtrument in Uſe among the Antients. There were two 
kinds of: Magades;. the one à firing Inſtrument, the In- 
vention whereof is aſcribed by ſome to Spo, and by 
others to the Lydians, and by others to Timotheus of M. 
Terum. The other Magade was a kind of Flute, which at 
the ſame time yielded very high and very low Notes; 
the former kind was much improved by Timotheus of Mi- 
Fetum, who is faid. to have been impeached of a Crime; 
for that by increafing the Number of Chords, he ſpoiled 
and diſcredited the antient Mufic. © >.) 
MAGAZINE, or Arſenal, is the Place in fortified 
Towns where all ſorts of Stores are kept, and where 
Carpenters, Wheelwrights, Smiths, &c. are employed 
in making all things needful to furniſh out the Train of 
Artillery. | | 


S. MAGDALEN. There are ſeveral kinds of Nuns, - 


or Religious, who bear this Name; conſiſting generally 
of penitent Courtezans : ſometimes alſo call'd Mdala- 
nettes 3 as thoſe at Merz eſtabliſhed in 1452, thoſe at Pa- 
ris in 1492 5 thoſe at Naples, firſt eſtabliſhed in 1324, 
and endowed by Queen Sancha, to ſerve as a Retreat to 
public Courtezans, who ſhould quit the Trade, and be- 
take themſelves to Repentance ; and thofe of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux, which had their Original among thoſe of Pa- 
ris. In each of theſe Monafteries there are three kinds 
of Perſons and Congregations, viz. the firſt is of thoſe 
who are admitted to make Vows, and theſe bear the 
Name of St. Magdalen; the Congregation of St. Marth: 
is the ſecond, and is compoſed of thoſe whom tis not 
judged proper to admit to Vows ; the Congregation of 
St. Lazarus is compoſed of ſuch as are detained there by 
force. The Religious of St. Magdalen at Rome were eſta - 
bliſhed by To Leo X. Clement VIII. ſettled a Revenue 
on them, and further appointed, that the EffeQs of all 
prone Proſtitutes, dying without Teſtaments, ſhould 
all to them ; and that the Teſtaments of the reſt ſhould 
be invalid; unleſs they bequeathed a Portion of their Ef- 
fects, which was to be at leaſt a fifth Part, to them. 
MAGI, the Title the Eaſtern Nations, both antient- 
ly and at preſent, give to their Wiſe- men or Philoſo- 
phers. The antient Magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laer 
tius, were the Authors and Conſervators of the Perſia! 
Philoſophy ; and the Philoſophy principally cultivated 
among them was Theology 7 Polltics : they being al 
ways eſteem'd as the Interpreters of all Laws both 
Divine and Human; on which account they were won 
derfully revered by the People. Hence Cicero ob- 
ſerves, that none were admitted to the Crown of Perſia, 
but ſuch as were well inſtructed in the Diſcipline of the 


Magi 3 who taught the Ti GN A 5 and ſhew'd Princes 3 


how to govern, Plato, Apuleins, Laertius, and others, * 
gree, that the Philoſophy of the Magi related principally 
to the Worſhip of the Gods; they were the Perſons who 
were. to offer Prayers, Supplications, and Sacrifice*, 1 


ans formed their Madrigale, and 
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| would be heard by them alone. According 
od he Goh ue &c. the Theology or Worſhip of the 
God about. which. the Magi. were employ d, was little 
20 chan the Diabolical Art of Divination. Hence 
1 ſtrictly taken, ſigniſies Divination. * byry de- 
he Mag. well, Crea Divina Sapientes & in iiſdem 
miniſtrantes 3 adding, that the word Magss 1 ples a8 
much in the Perſian Tongue, .; Theſe Peo le, ays . he, 
are held in ſuch Veneration among the Perſians, a 
Darins, the Son of Hyſtaſpes, among other things, ad. 
this engraven on his Monument, that he was the Maſter 
of the Magi. Their Deſcendants, the modern i, are 
Jivided into three Claſſes; | whereof the firſt and moſt 
learned neither eat nor. kill | Animals, but adhere to 
the old Inſtitution of abftaining from living. Creatures. 


fines t 


The Magi of the ſecond Claſs, refrain only from tame 


imals; nor do the laſt kill all indifferently 3 it 
2 che firm and diſtinguiſhing Dogma of them all 
rl du nf diver, that there is a Tranſmigration of 
Souls. To intimate the Similitude between Animals and 
Men; they uſe to call the latter by the Name of the 
former; thus their Fellow-Priefls they call'd. Lions the 
Frieftefſes Lioneſfſes, the Servants Crows, &c. Philo, 
Judens deſcribes the Magi to be diligent Inquirers into Na- 
ture, out of the Love they bear to Truth; and who ſet- 
ting themſelves apart for theſe things, Na 4-6 the 
Divine Virtues the more clearly, and initiate others in the 
ſame Myſteries. , | n 

The Grigin of Magic and the Magi is aſcribed to Zoro- 
after. Salmaſius derives the very Name from Zoroaſter, 


. who, he ſays, was ſurnam'd Mog, whence Magus. Others, 


inſtead of making him the Author of the Perſian Philo- 
ſophy, make him only the Reſtorer and Improverthere- 
of ; alledging chat many of the Perſian Rites, in Uſe 
among the Magi, were borrowed from the Zabis of the 
Chaldeans, who agreed in many things with the Mag; of 
the Perſians 3 whence ſome make the Name Mages com- 
mon both to the Cbaldeant and Perſians. Thus Plutarch 
mentions, that Zoroaſter inſtituted Magi among the Chal- 
deans 3 in imitation whereof the Perſians had theirs too. 

The Learned are in great perplexity about the Ori- 

in of the Word. Plato, Nenopben, Herodotus, Strabo, 
Ke, fetch its Origin from the Perſian Language; in which 
it Ggnified a Prieſt, or Perſon to officiate in Holy Things, 
88 


dians, and Levite among the Hebrews, Others derive it 
from the Greek ung, great, which being borrowed of the 
Greeks by the Perſians, was returned in the form of wazys 3 
but Voſſus, with more probability, brings it from the 
Hebrew N, baga, to meditate 3 whence is formed ne, 
Maagbim, in Latin Meditabundi, q. d. People addifted to Medi- 
tation. | | . 
MAGIC, a Science that teaches to perform wonder- 
ful and ſurprizing Effects. The Word Magic originally 
carried with it a very innocent, nay laudable, Meaning 3 
being uſed puoly to ſignify the Study of Wiſdom 3 but 
e antient Magi, or Magicians, engaged them - 
ſelves in Aſtrology, Divination, Sorcery, Oe. the Term 
Magic in time became odious, and was only uſed to ſig- 
nify a Science ſcandalous and unlawful. If any wonder 
how ſo vein and deceitful a Science ſhould gain ſo much 
Credit and Authority over Mens Minds, Pliny gives the 
Reaſon of it; Tis, /ays be, becauſe it has poffeſſed it- 
ſelf of three Sciences 44 the moſt Eſteem among Men; 
taking from each, all that is great and marvellous 
in it. Nobody doubts but it had its firſt Origin in 
Medicine, and that it infinuated itſelf into the Minds of 
the People under pretence of giving extraordinary Re- 
medies. To theſe fine Promiſes it added every thing in 
eligion that is pompous and ſplendid, and that a 
uy calculated to blind and captivate Mankind. - 
y, it mingled judiciary Aſtrology with the reſt; per- 
ſuading People, curious of Futurity, that it ſaw every. 
to come in the Heavens. | | 
Axrippa divides Magic into three kinds; Natural Magic, 
Celeſtia Magic, and Ceremonial or Superſiitious Magic. Na- 
tural Magic is no more than the Application of natural 
attive Cauſes to paſſive Cauſes ; by means whereof ma- 
ny ſurprizing, but yet natural, Effects are produced. 
1 Celeftial Magic borders very nearly on Judiciary Aſtro- 
. It attributes to Spirits a kind of Rule or Domi- 
Me over the Planets; and to the Planets a Dominion over 
* 0 on theſe Principles builds a ridiculous kind 
| m, : | 
. Superſtitions Magic confifts in the Invocation of Devils 
21 are uſually evil and wicked; tho very ſtran 
= 722 the Powers of Nature; 1 | 
_—_ of ſome Compa t, either tacit or expreſs, x 
2 I. the truth we theſe 2 not w the 
| imagined, nor do the roduce 
balf thoſe Effects . aſcribed to them. 1 


Baptiſia Porta has written of natural Magic, or of Secrets 


| Knowledge of the Powers of Simples and Minerals; The. 
Magic, which they called Thewgia, confiſied wholly in 
the Know edge of the Ceremonies; to be obſerved in the 


few Inches. In the Focus of the concave 


raid among the Gauls, Gymnoſophiſt among the In- 


tion to the other K; i. e. if I be five Digits, 


Talk or Glaſs, 
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for performing very extraordinary things by natural Cau - 
ſes. The natural Me is of the . 85 1 the 
: The. 


py - 


gee 
1 
Worſhip of the Gods, .in ordet to-be table. By vir- 
tue of theſe Ceremonies they believed To — gp 
verſe with ſpiritual Beings, and 22 Naude has 
ubliſhed an Apology for all the Gre it Men ſuſpekted of 
ic. Agrippa ſays, that the Words uſed by thoſe in 
compact with the De | 
in what they undertake, are Dies mie: j 


je inet bendeefer 


don 
foima enitemans, _ There are an hundred other ſuperſti- 


tious Formula's of Words compoſed at pleaſute; or ga- 
thered. from ſeveral Aitforemt Languages ot patch'd 
rom the Hebrew, or formed in imitation of it. 
MAGIC LANTHORN, an Optic Machine, by tricand 
whereof little painted Images are repreſented on an op- 
polite Wall of a dark Room, maghitied to any Bigneſs 


nſtrufion ef the Magic Lanthorrii A BCD (Tab. o- 
ticks, Fig. 10.) is a common Tin Lanthorn, to which is ad- 
ded a Tube to draw out, FG. In H is fixed a metallic 
concave e of a Foot diameter at . moſt, or four 
Inches at leaſt 3 or, in lieu thereof, near the Extremity 
of the Tube 1 a convex Lens, conſiſting of a Seg- 
ment of a ſmall. Sphere, its Diameter not oxreaing 3 
culum, or 
Lens, is placed a Lamp L; within the Tube, where it is 
ſoldered " the Side of < 
Lens, convex on both Sides, being a Portion of a ſmall 
on, having its Focus abqut "the Diſtance of three In- 
ches. The extreme Part of the Tube F M is ſquare, and 


has an Aperture N. thro'; ſo as to receive an obl 


Frame N O, thro' it ; in this Frame are round 
Holes an Inch or two in Diameter. According to the 
Bigneſs of thoſe Holes are drawn Circles on a plain 
thin Glaſs ; and in theſe Cire les are painted any Figures 
or Images at pleaſure, with | tranſparent Water Colours. 
Theſe 1 1-4 fitted into the Frame, and placed inver- 
tedly, at a little diſtance from the Focus of the Lens I; 


will be projected on an oppoſite white Wall of a dark 
Room, prodigiouſly in all their Colours, and 
an erect Situation. 


_ Theory of the Magic Lanthorn, The Lamp being placed 
2 ts be Ra f ue 8 24 _ 'p any Cores 

s, the Rays will be ated } lel to each other, 
and the Image will be Rrongly Hmined, and will there- 
fore emit a great Number of Rays into the Lets 1. But 
being ſ 115 ed to be placed near the Lens I, the inverted 
Image of the Picture inverted muſt be form 'd on the oppo- 
fite Wall, exceedingly magniſied after its Refraction thro* 
the Lens; and jt will be ftill the more magnified as the 
Lens is a Segment of a leſs Sphere, and as the Picture 


is placed nearer the Focus of the Lend; in « dark Place 


therefore the Picture will be repreſented prodigiouſty 
large and extremely vivid. See Lens. | 
Another Magic Lantborn. Every thing being managed 
as in the former, into the ſliding Tube F G, inſert ano- 
ther Convex Lens K, the Segment of a Sphere ſomewhat 
larger than 1; now if the Picture be brought nearer I 
than to the Diſtance of the Focus, the diverging Rays 
will be propagated as if they proceeded from P: where- 
fore if the Lens K be ſo placed, as that P is very near 
its Focus, the Image will be exhibited on the Wall ex- 
ceedingly magnified, | 
Schol. 1. To heighten the Light, Specula are preferred 
to Lens's 3 the Focus of a Speculum being nearer than 
that of the Lens. | NED | 
2. De Chales orders the Diameter of the Lens I to 
be two, four, or five Digits, and in a ſubduple Propor- ' 
k muſt be 

10'5 and the Diameter of the Speculum, according to 
the ſame, is to be two Digits. Zabnius chuſes to have the. 


Diameter of. I ;2 of a Foot, and that of K one Foot and 


* " = 
3. Little Animals being included in the Aſagie Lantbory, 
in the manner obſerved in 1 g of the Microſcope 3 
or any little tranſparent Objects faſtened to a Slice of 
and ſubſtituted inſtead of Images; the 
Magic Lanthorn will become a Microſcope. 
"MAGIC SQUARES, the ſeveral Numbers that com- 
poſe any ſquare Number; (for Inſtance, r, 2, 3,4, 5, 
Sc. toz5 inclufive, which compoſe the ſquare Number 
25) being diſpoſed after each other in a ſquare Figure of 
25 Cells, each in its Cell : if rhen you change the Order 
of theſe Numbers, and diſpoſe them in the Cells, in 
ſuch manner, as that the five Numbers, which fill 2 
Horizontal Rank of Cells, being added together, 1 
make the ſame Sum, with the five Numbers, in any o- 
ther Rank of Cells, whether horizontal or vertical; and 
even the ſame Number with the five in each of the two 
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vil, to invoke hin, and to ſucceed 


e Lanthorn, is placed a ſmall 
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Diagonal Ranks, this Diſpofition of Numbers is called 
4 Magic Square, in oppoſition to the former Diſpoftrion, 
which is called a Natural Suare. | 
Joining. ; * . LAGS Ni . 
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Natural Square.” © Magic Square. ' e would ima- 
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„ gine that Magic 
| Squares had that 


—= |=]: Name given them, 


in regard this Pro- 
perry of all their 
ii Ranks, which, ta- 


—_— 3 


FEE Ld ' aways the fame 
. 0a TOTS !:1Ging, ppeand'ois 
tremely ſurprizing, eſpecially in certain e Ages, 
when Mathematics paſſed for Magic: But there is a great 
deal of Reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe Squares merited 
their Name ſtill further ation 
they were imployed in, as the Conſfruction of Talifmans, 
&c. for according to thechildifh Philoſophy of thoſe Days, 
which attributed Virtues to Numbers, what Virtues might 
not be expected from Numbers ſo wonderful? W 
However, what was at firſt the vain Practice of Ma- 
kers of Taliſmans, and Conjurers, has ſince become the 
Subject of a ſerious Reſearch among the Mathemati- 
cians; not that they imagine it will lead them to any 
thing of folid Uſe or Advantage. Magic ores ſavour too 
much of their Original to he of any Uſe. But only, as 
tis a kind of Play, where the Difficulty makes the Me- 
rit 5 and as it may chance to produce ſome new Views of 


* 'y "_ be 
Tz 


Numbers which Mathematicians will not loſe the Occa- 


fon.of, ” © | by | * 

Eman. Meſthopulus, a Greek Author of no great Anti- 
quit y, is the firſt that appears to have ſpoke of Magic 
Squares 3 and by the Age Wem he lived, there is Rea- 
ſon to imagine he did not lock on them merely as a 
Mathematician. However, he has left us ſome Rules 
for their Conſtruction. In the Treatiſe of Cor. ke. 
ſo much accuſed of Magic, we find the Squares of ſe- 
ven Numbers, vis. from three to nine inẽluſive, diſ- 
poſed magically 3 and it muſt not be ſuppoſed that thoſe 
Pen Numbers wete preferred to all - che others without 
a very good Reaſon. In effect, tis becauſe their 
Squares, according to the Syſtem of 4zrippa and his Fol- 
Towers, are planetary. The Square of 3, for Inſtance, 


belongs to Saturn, that of 4 to Jupiter, that of 5 to Mars, 
that of 6 to the Sun, that of 7 to Venus, that of 8 to Mer- 


cury, and that of 9 to the Moon. M. Bacher” applied him- 
ſelf to the Study of Magi Squares, on the Hint he had 
taken from the Mane er Squares of Arippa; as being un- 
acquainted. with the Work of hots, which is only 
in ain t in the Frezzch King's Library; and, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of any other Author, found out a new 
Method for thoſe Square's whoſe Root is uneven, for in- 
ſtance 25, 49, Sc. but could not make any thing of 
thoſe whoſe Root is even. Ge . 
After him came Mr. Irenicle, who took the ſame Sub- 

ject in hand. A great Algebraiſt was of opinion, that 
whereas the ſixteen Numbers, which compoſe the Square, 
might be diſpoſed 2092289888000 different Ways in a 
natural Square (as from the Rules of Combination tis 
certain they may) could not be diſpoſed in a Magic 
Square above fixteen/ different Ways. But M. Frenicle 
ſhewed, that they might be difpoſed 878 different Ways; 
whence it appears how much his Method exceeds the 
former, which only yielded the 55th Part of Magic 
Squares of that of Mr. Frenicle. To this Enquiry he 
thought fit to add a Difficulty, that had not mp Ar 
conſidered : The Magic Square of 7, for inſtance, being 
conſtructed, and its 49 Cells filled, if the two Horizon.. 
tal Ranks of Cells, and at the ſame time the two Ver- 
tical ones, the moſt remote from the middle, be re- 
trenched, that is, if the whole Border or Circumference 
of the Square be taken away; there will remain a 
Square, whoſe Root will be 5, and which will only. 
conſiſt of 25 Cells. Now tis not at all ſurprizing that 
the Square ſhould be no longer Magie, in regard the Ranks 
of the large one were not intended to make the ſame 
Sum, excepting when taken entire with all the) Num- 
bers that 51 their ſeven Cells; ſo that being mutilated 
each of two Cells, and having loſt two of their Num- 
bers, it may be well expected that their Remainders 
will not any longer make the ſame Sum. But Mr. Fre- 
nicle would not be ſatisfied, unleſs when the Circumfe- 
rence or Border of the Magic Square was taken away, and 
even any Circumference at pleaſure, or in fine 1 
Circumferences at once, the remaining Square were ſtill 
Magie: which laſt Condition, no doubt, made theſe 
Squares vaſtly more magical than ever. 

Again, he inverted that Condition, and re uired that 


any Circumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral Cir- 


See the Figures ad- 
73 4-8 N 


—f ken any way, make 


the ſuperſtitious Operations & 


cumferences ſhould be inſeparable” from the Square ; 


that is, it ſhould ceaſe to be Mage when they were 10. 


moved, and vet continue Magie after the Removal of.) 
. the reſt. Mr. ptr iber gives no * 
Je tmoniifation of his Methode, and frequently ſeem 
— 1 „ W lo ge groping. "Pis true, bis 

was not publiſhed by himſelf, nor did it | 
will after his Death, Sis! in 10g Wee ar Ret 
In 170g, Mr. Poignasd, Canon of Bruſſels,” publiſned 
a Treatiſe of Sublime Magic Suares. Before him there 
had been no 2 7 Squares mũde but for Series's of ng. 
OE Poet Square; but Me Po. 
nard made two very confiderable Improvemepts: (I.) In. 
dea ef fate; A the derber bar l 4 Hehe 
for Inſtance, the 36 fucceſhre Numbers; which would 
fill all the Cells of a natural Square, whoſe Side is 6, 


be only takes as many fucceiſive Numbers ds there 
Units in the Side of the Square, which in hit Et ird 


and theſe fix Numbers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch man- 
ner, in the 36 Cells, that none of them are repeated 
twice in the ſame Rank, whether it be horizontal, ver. 
tical, or diagonal : whence it follows, that all the Ranks, 
taken all the Ways poſſible, muſt always make the ſame 
Sum, which Mr. Poignard calls „ © Progreflion. 
(2. Inſtead "of being confined to take theſe Numbers 
according to the Series and Succeſſion of the natural 
Numbers, that is, in an . Arithmetical Progreſſion, he 
takes „ en in a Geometcical . Propreflion, and 
even an Harmonical Progreſſion. But wich theſe two 
laſt Prijgreffions the Magie muſt neceſſarily be different 
from what it was. In the Squares,” filled with Numbers 
in Geometrical Progreſſion, it corfiits in this, that the 
Products of all the Ranks are equal,” and in the Har- 
monical Progreſſion, the Numbers of all the Ranks con- 
tinually follow that Progreſſion: he makes Squares of 
each of theſe three Progreſſions repeated. © 

This Book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. de 1: 
Hire to turn his Thoughts the ſame way, which he did 
with good Succeſs, inſomuch that he ſeems to have well- 
nigh compleated the Theory of Magic Squares, He firſt 
confiders une ven Squares : alf his Predeceſſurs on the Sub- 
jet having found the Conſtruction of even ones by much 
the moſt difficult; for which Reaſon M. de la Hire re- 
ſerves thoſe for the laſt. This Exceſs of Difficulty may 
ariſe partly from hence, that the Numbers are taken in 
an Arithmetical Progreſſion. Now in that Progreſſion, if 
the Number of 'Terms be uneven, that in the middle has 
fome Pro erties, which may be of Service; for inſtance, 
being multiplied by the Number of Terms in the Pro- 
greſſion, the Product is equal to the Sum of all the 
Terms. | r Pe, eee e gt | 

M. de 1a Hire propoſes a general Method for uneven 
Squares, which has fome Similitude with the Theory of 
compound Motions, ſo uſeful and fertile in Mechanics. As 
that conſiſts in decompounding Motions, and reſolving 
them into others more fimple, ſy does M. de Ia Hire's 
Method conſiſt in reſolving the Square, that is to be 
conſtructed; into two fimple and primitive Squares. It 
muſt be owned, however, tis not quite ſo eaſy to con- 
ceive thoſe two ſimple and primitive Squares in the com- 
pound or perfe# Square, as in an oblique Motion to ima- 
ginea Parallel and a Perpendicular one. | 

Suppoſe a Square of Cells, whoſe. Root is uneven 3 
for Inftance 7, and that its 49 Cells are to be filled ma- 
gically with Numbers, for inſtance, the firſt 7. M. de l 
Hire, on the one fide, takes the ſirſt feven Numbers, be- 
ginning with Unity, and ending with the Root 7, and on 
the other 7, and all its Multiples to 49 excluſively ; and 
as theſe only make fix Numbers, he adds o, which makes 
this an Aritmetical Progreſſion of ſeven Terms as well as 
the other. c. 7. 14.21. 28. 35. 42. ls 

This done, with the firſt Progreſſion repeated, he fills 
the Square of the Root 7 magically. In order to this, 
he writes in the firſt ſeven Cells of the firſt Horizontal 
Rank the ſeven Numbers propoſed, in what Order he 
pleaſes, for that is abſolutely indifferent; and tis pro- 
per to obſerve here, that thoſe ſeven Numbers may be 
ranged in 5040 different Manners in the fame Rank- 
The Order in which they are placed in the firſt Horizon- 
tal Rank, be it what it will, is that which determines 
their Order in all the reſt. For the ſecond. Horizonta 
Rank, he places in its firſt Cell, either the third, the 
fourth, the fifth, or the fixth Number from the firſt 
Number of the firſt Rank, and after that writes the fix 
others in the Order as they follow. For the third Hor: 
zontal Rank, he obſerves the ſame Method with reg% 
to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond with reg" 
to the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. For inſtance, ſuppole 
the firſt Horizontal Rank filled with the ſeven Num, 
bers in their natural Order, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5.6. 7. the ſecond 
Horizontal Rank may either commence with 3, with 4 


with 5, or with 6; but in this Inſtance it comment 


; third Number of the firſt 


a; eich z, the third Rank therefore 
1 2 4 1 | mut commence with 3, the fourth 
þ nt | =}: with 4, and the feventh with 5. 
55 ˙ ebe Commencement of the 
77 11242 4 's Ranks which follow the firſt be- 
EF iag chus determined, the other 
2131 Fj Numbers, as we have already 
4 22 14112 124" obſerved, muſt be written down 
JZ in che Order wherein they ſtand 


e ene e 091710 the firſt, 1 ind 
7, and returning to 1; 2, Ger till every Number in the 
firſt Rank be found in every Rank underneath, accordl 
ing to the Order arbitrarily pitched upon at firſt. B 
this means, tis evident, no Number whatever ean 
d twice in the ſame Rank, and by conſequence 


| * the ſeven Numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. C. J. being in each 
Rank, they muſt of Neceſlity make che fame Sum. 
E ent . have fewer | Cells than the Diagonal itſelf, by adding to 


I appears, from this Example, that the Atrangemen 
„ erben in che Get Mank being-ohofen at pleat 
ſure, te other Ranks may be continue in four different 


8 EE» : HE ane en bis 90071 
The Order of the Numbers in the firſt Rank being 
determined; if in beginning with the ſecond Rank, the 
ſecond Number 2, or the laſt N n be pitched 
upon; in one of thoſe Caſes one of the Diagonal. Ranks 
would have the ſame Number conflantly. repeated; and, 
in the other Caſe, the other Diagonal would have it re- 
peated 3, of conſequence therefore, either the one or the 
other Diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the Number re- 
eated ſeven times ſhould happen to be 4, for four times 
even is equal to the Sum of 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. . 7. and, in 
— in every Square conſiſting of an une ven Num- 
r of Terms, in Arith metical Progreſſion, one of the 
Diagonals would be falſe according to thoſe two Conſtruc- 
tions, unleſs the Term, always repeated in that Diago- 
nal, were the middle Term of the Progreſſion. 
„ Tis not however at all neceſſary to take the Terms 
in an Arithmetical Progreſſion; for, according to this 
Method, one may conſtruct a Magic Square of any Num- 
bers at pleaſure, whether they be according to any cer- 
tain Progreſſion or not. If they be in an Arithmetical 
Frogreſſion, twill be proper, out of the general Me- 
thod, to except thoſe two Conſtructions, which produce 
a continual Repetition of the ſame Term in one of the 
two Diagonals ; and only take in the Caſe, wherein that 
Repetition would prevent the Diagonal from being juſt. 
Which Caſe being abſolutely diſregarded, when ve 
computed that the Square of 7 might have 20160 dif- 
ferent Conſtructions 3 tis evident, that by taking that Caſe 
mn, it muſt have vaſtly more. 10 
To begin the ſecond Rank with any other Number 
beſides the ſecond and the laſt, muſt not however' be 
ooked on as an univerſal Rule. It holds good for the 
Square of 7, but if the Square of 9, for ens 
to be conſtructed, and the fourth Figure of the firſt 
orizontal Rank were pitched on for the firſt of the ſe- 
cond, the Conſequence would be, that the fifth and 
eighth Horizontal Ranks. would likewiſe commence with 


the ſame Number, which would therefore be repeated 


2 times in the ſame vertical Rank, and occaſion 
10 er Repetitions in all the reſt. The general Rule 
therefore muſt be conceived thus: Let the Number in 
tne firſt Rank pitched on, for the Commencement of the 
r. have ſuch an Exponent of its Quota, that is, let 
s . Order of its Place be ſuch, as that if an Unit be 
* from it, the Remainder will not be any juſt A 

: t o* the Root of the Square; that is, cannot divide it 
qually. If, for Example, in the Square of 5, the 

orizontal Rank be pitched o 

et * firſt of the ſecond, ſuch 'ConſtruQion will — 
No 1 Fa en the Exponent of the Place of that Number, 
* 10 3, udſtrating I, that is 2, cannot divide 7. Thus 
chops * the fourth Number of the ſame firſt Rank be 
the dre cauſe 4 — I, vis. 3. cannot divide 7, and for 
whe pO the fifth or fixth Number. might be, 
But in the Square of 9, the fourth Number of 
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the firſt Rank muſt not be taken, becauſe 4 — f, viz. 3, 
does divide 9. The Reaſon of. this Rule will appear ve- 
ry evidently, by: conſidering in what manner the Re- 
turns of the ſame Numbers de or do not happen, 
taking them always, in the ſame manner in any given Se- 

ries. And hence it follows, that the fewer Diviſions the 

Root of any Square to be cabſtrutted has, the, more dif- 
ferent-Mannets of conſtructing it there are, and that the 
prime Numbers, thi is, thoſs which have no Diviſions, 
a8 51 7.11.13. & are thoſe whoſe Squares will admit 
of the moſt Variations in 1 to their Quantities. 
The Squares conſlructe , acearding to this Method, 


have ſome particular Property not rẽquited in the Pro, 
blem: For the Numbers that compoſe any 
rallel to one of the rtwo Diagonals, are ranged 


Rank. v 
dd in thg 
ſame Order with the Numbers that compoſe the Dia, 
gonal, to which they are parallel. And as any Rank pa- 
rallel to a Diagonal muſt neceſſarily be ſhorter, and 
it the correſponding Parallel which! has the Numbe of 
Cells, the other falls>ſhort of the Diagonal; 1 


Manners; and fitice the feſt Rank may have zo diffes bers of thoſe two Parallels,! 1; . a1 Vs 
rent ee e there are no leſs than 26160 different 3 as it, were, end to end. Fixſt Primitigae. 
Manners 0 conſtructing the Magic Suare of ſeven Num ] þ follow! the ſame Order x 7 | 2 | 7 31671 
bers repeated» eee with thoſe of the Diagonal; be- — EY 22 
e 5994 OF e be ne ba T 5 T1. ſides that, their ums are EE 

ref „ likewiſe equals ſo that they are %% 4 
. lth, SL x: 101 magical en Antler account. L S173 42 2 Ea Ky 8 
EKA Inſtead of the Squares, which |. |." 243 1.7 Ra 
WEL ES 7141] 545 we hae hitherto form'd by * 24314 [5:45 71.2 
TERENCE. '»! ridontal Ranks, one miglit alſo y Feel 
6 14213. : URS, mig! 617112 3 
4 E E 7 e form them by Vertical Ones; — 42 of 
EEE RAS KATA} the Gaſt is the ſume in borh. ON [51 LW AN 4.5 
SHOHEMMEFE 8 15 All we haye hichrto ſaid te- ras bits 
ATYE FD n gardls only! the firſt | Primitive Ia! 
I 2 6 at * Square, whoſe Numbers, in the 4 


propoſed Example, were 1. 2. 3. 
4. 5. 6. 75 —4 till remains 
8 ſecond Primitive, whoſe 2 
mbers are o. 7. 14. 2 1. 28. 33. fo 
42. M. de la Hire proceeds in 
the: ſamè manner here as in the 
former; and this may likewiſo 
be: conſtructed in 20160 diffe- 
rent Manners, as containing the 


ſame Number of Terms with [ 


the firſt, Its Conſtruction bein J made, and 7 conſe· 


1 all its Ranks making the fame Sum, tis evi- 
ent, that if we bring the two into one, by dag to- 
gether the Numbers of the two. correſponding Cells of 
the two Squares, that is, the two Numbers of the firſt of 
each, the two Numbers of the ſecond, of the third, c. 
and diſpoſe them in the 49 correſponding Cells of a third 
Square; it will likewiſe be Magie, in regard its Ranks, 

formed by the Addition of equal Sums to equal Sums 
muſt of neeeſſity be equal among themſelves: All that 
remains in doubt is, whether or no, by the Addition 
of the correſponding Cells of the two firſt Squares, all 
the Cells of the chid will be filled in ſuch manner, as 
that each not only contain one of the Numbers of the 
Progreffion from 1 to 39, but alſo. that this Number be 
different from that of any of the reſt, which is the End 
and Deſign of the whole Operation. 

As to this, it muſt be obſerv'd, that if in the Conſtruc- 
tion of the ſecond Primitive Square, care has been taken 
in the Commencement of the ſecond Horizontal Rank, 
to obſerve an Order with regard to the firſt, different 
from what was obſerv'd in the Conſtruction of the firſt 
Square; for inſtance, if the ſecond: | 
Rank of the firſt Square begun Perfeli Square. 
with the third Term of the firſt 1 [9 17 2513341149 
Rank, and the ſecond Rank of the F I 75 7 84e 
ſecond Square commence with the 6 arty. bd BMJ 
fourth of the firſt Rank, as in the 477 [14]£5Þ3 
Example it actually does; each |. |: 2/3 13846 
Number of the firſt Square may be- Ja 
combined once, and only once, by 29 2 — 55 
Addition with all the Numbers of the Þ' 111912735136 40 
ſecond. And as the Numbers of A242 2 fror 
the firſt are here 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6.7. Nr 
and thoſe of the ſecond ©. 7. 14. 2 1. 28. 35. 42. by com- 
bining them in this manner, we have all the Numbers in 
the Progreſſion from 1 to 49, without having any of em 
repeated; which is the 1 Magic Square propoſed. 
The Neceflity of conſtructing the two Primitive Suares 
ima different manner, does not at allchinder but that each 
of the 20160 Conſtructions of thè one may be combined 
with all the 20160 Conſtructions of the other: of conſe- 
quence therefore 20160 multiplied by itſelf, which-makes 
426425600, is the Number of different Conſtructions that 
may be made of the Perfe# uare, which here nene 
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dhe 49 firſt Numbers of the Natural Progreſſion. But a 


we have already obſerved, that a Primitive Square of) 
Numbers repeated may have above 20160 ſeveral Con 
ſtructions, the Number 406425620 muſt come vaſtly ſhort 
of expreſſing all the pothble. Conſtructions of a perfect 
* the 49 firſt Numbers. | 

As to the Even Squares, he conſtructs them like the 
Uneren ones, by two Primitive Squares 5 but the Con- 
ſtruction of Primitives is different in the general, and may 
be ſo a great number of ways: and thoſe general Diffe- 
rences admit of a great number of particular Variations, 
which give as many different Conſtructions for the ſame 
even Square» It ſcarce ſeems poſſible to determine ex- 

actly, either how many general Differences there may be 
between the Conſtruction of the primitive Squares of an 
even Square and an uneven one; nor how many particular 
Variations each general Difference may admit of; and of 
conſequence we are ſtil] far from being able to determine 
the Number of different Conſtructions of all | thoſe that 
may be made by the Primitive Squares. 7 

MAGISTER, Maſter, a Title frequently found in old 
Writings. It noted, the Perſon who bore it had attained 


ſome Degree of Eminency in Scientia aliqua preſertim Lite- 


raria ; and in old Times thoſe we now Dofors, were 
called Magiſtri. YEE | 12 

MAGISTERY, a Term in Chymiſtry fignify ing a Pre- 
cipitate of ſome Diſſolution; made by a Salt, or ſome 
by. = Body, which breaks the Force of the Diſſol vent. Thus 
we ſay, Maziſtery of Biſmuth, which is a very fine Powder 
made by diflolving the Biſmuth in Spirit of Nitre, and pour- 
ing on it Salt Water, which precipitates the Magiſtery to the 
bottom. See Biſmurh. Magiſtery of Lead is a fine Powder, 
made by diffolving Saccharum Saturni in diftill'd Vinegar, 
and then precipitating it with Oil of "Tartar per Deliquium. 
The word Magi/tery is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of Reſins, Re- 
- finous . of Scammony, Jalap, Turpeth, Sc. which 
are made by diſſolving the Matter in Spirit of Wine, and 
recipitating it with Water. Mr. Beyle takes the proper 
otion of a Magiſtery to conſiſt in a Preparation of a Body, 
whereby it is wholly, or at leaſt in great meaſure, by 
means of ſome extraneous Additament converted into 4 
Body of 4 different kind; as when Iron or Copper is 
turned into Chryſtals of Mars and Venus. er 

MAGMA, among Chymiſts, Cc. the Dregs or Refi- 
duum after Infuſion or Diſtillation. En a3 W tl 

MAGNA ART ERIA, the ſame with the Aorta, which 


* 


fees” + Eh PE N 
5 MAGNA CHART A, the Great Charter, granted the 
ninth Vear of Henry the Third, and confirmed by Edward 


the Firſt. The Reaſon why it is ſo term'd, is either be- 


cauſe of the Excellency of the Laws and Liberties there- 
in contained, or elſe becauſe there was another Charter, 
call'd Charta de Foreſta, eſtabliſh'd with it, which was the 
leſs of the two; or becauſe it contained more than an 
other Charters; or more than that of K. Henry the Firſt; 
or in regard of the Wars and Troubles in the obtaining of 
it; or of the great and remarkable Solemnity in the de- 
nouncing Excommunications againſt the Infringers of it. 
Holinſted indeed tells us, that King Jobn, to appeaſe the 
Barons, yielded to Laws or Articles of Government much 
like to this great Charter; but we have now no antienter 
Law written than this; which was thought to be ſo bene- 
ficial to the Subject, and a Law of ſo great Equity, in 
compariſon of thoſe which were formerly in uſe, that 
King Henry, for the granting it, had the fifteenth Penny 
of all the moveable Goods, both of Temporality and 
Spirituality. Sir Ede. Coke ſays, it has been above thirty 
times confirmed. It is recorded; that when Henry III. 
confirm'd it, he ſwore. on the word and Faith of a King, 
a Chriſtian, and a Knight, to obſerveit. See Charta Magna. 
MAGNES ARSENICAL, in Chymiſtry, a Mixture 
of equal Parts of Arſenic, Sulphur, and Antimony melted 
together over the Fireg and condenſed in manner of a 
Stone. It is a very gentle Cauſtic, and was firſt invented 
by Angelus Sala. It has its Name Magnet, becauſe being 
wore ain Malignant Diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed to preſerve 
the Wearer from Infection by a Magnetical Power. 

MAGNET, or Loadſtone, a Mineral Stone, or rather 
a Metal, or an imperſect Iron; in Weight and Colour 
reſembling Iron Ore, tho ſomewhat harder and more 
heavy. It is uſually found in Iron Mines, and ſometimes 
in very large pieces, half Magnet, half Iron. Its Colour 
is different, according to the different Countries (it is 
brought from. Norman obſerves, that the beſt are thoſe 
brought from China and Bengal, which are of an Iron or 
Sanguine Colour 3 thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh, thoſe of 
Macedonia blackiſh 3 and thoſe of Hungary, Germany, Eng- 
land, &c. the Colour of unwrought Iron. Neither its Fi- 
gure nor Bulk are determined, but it is found of all 
Forms and Sizes. : 

The Antients reckon'd five kinds of Magnets, different 
ia Colour and Virtue: the Etbiopic, Magneſian, Bæotic, 


MAG 
Alenandrian, und Natdliate: They alſo took it to- be Male 
and Female: but the chief Uſe they made of it was in 
Medicine 3. eſpecially for, the Cute of Burns, and De. 
fluxions on the Eyes : the Moderns, more happy, take it 
to conduct em in their Voyages. 3c 3295 WP! Hoh 
ITbe moſt diſtinguiſhing / Properties of this wonderful 
Body, are, That it attracts Iron, and that it points to the 


Poles of the World; and in other Circumftances alſo di 


or inclines to a Point beneath the Horizon, directly under 
the Pole ; and that it communicates theſe Properties by 
Touch, to Iren. On which Foundation are built the 
Mariners Needles; both Horizontal, and Inc linatory, or 
Dipping Needles. See Needle. 
_ The Attrattive Power of the Magnet was known to the 
Antients, and is mention d even by Plato and Euripides; 
who call it the Herculean Stone; becauſe it commands Iron, 
which ſubdues every thing elſe: But the Knowledge of 
its Directive Power, whereby it diſpoſes its Poles along 
the Meridian of every Place, and occaſions. Needles, 
Pieces of Iron, c. touch'd with it, to point nearly North 
and South, is of a much later date; —_ the exact Time 

of its Diſcovery, and the Diſcoverer bimſelf, are yet in 
the dark. The firſt tidings we hear of it, is in 1260, when 
Panlus Venetus is ſaid by ſome to have firſt introduced the 
Mariners Compaſs 3 tho not as an Invention of his own, 
but asderived from the Chineſe, who are ſaid to have had 
the Uſe of it N but others, and with good reg. 
ſon, think that the Chineſe rather borrow'd it from the 
Europeans, Jobn de Goia, a Neapol 


h Century, is the Perſon uſt II . 
1 zth Century, is the Perſon uſu u to have the 
beſt Title to the Diſcovery : 1385 er Sir G. Wheeler men- 
tions, that he had ſeen a Book of ſtronomy much older, 
which ſu * the Uſe of the Needle; tho not as applied 
to the Uſes of Navigation, but of Aſtronomy. And in 
Guyor de Provins, an old French Poet, who wrote about the 
Year 1180, there is expreſs mention made of the Load- 
ſtone and the Compaſs ; and their Uſe in Navigation ob- 
liquely hinted at. See Compaſs. 5 
The Variation of the Needle, or its Declination from the 
Pole, was firſt diſcovered by Seb. Cabot, a Venetian, in 
15003 and the Variation of that Variation by Mr. Cell 
brand, an Engliſbman, about [the Year 1625. Laſtly, The 
Dip or Inclination of the Needle, when at liberty to 
— vertically, to a Point beneath the Horizon, was firſt 
iſcover'd by another of our Countrymen, Mr. R. Norman, 
about the Lear 1576. See Neeale. 555 
Sme of the Phenomena of the Magnet are as "cog 
(i.) In every Magnet there are two Poles, the one whereof 
ints Northward, the other Southward ; and if the Magnet 
e divided into ever ſo many pieces, the two Poles 
will be found in each piece. (z.) Theſe Poles in diffe- 
rent parts of the Globe, are differently inclined to- 
wards a Point under the Horizon. (3.) Theſe Poles, tho 
contrary to one another, do help mutually towards the 
Magnet's Attraction and Suſpenſion of Iron. (4.) If two 
Magnets are Spherical, one will turn or conforms itfelf to 
the other, ſo as either of them would do to the Earth; 
and after they have ſo conformed or. turned them- 
ſelves, they endeavour to approach or join each other; 
but if placed in a contrary Poſition, they avoid each 
other. (5.) If a Magnet be cut thro the Axis, the Parts 
or Segments of the Stone, which before were joined, 
will now avoid and fly each other. (6.) If the Magnet be 
cut by a Section perpendicular to its Axis, the two Points, 
which before were conjoined, will become contrary Poles 3 
one in one, the other in the other Segment. (7.) Iron 
receives Virtue from the Magnet by application to it, or 
barely from an approach near it, tho it doth not touch 
it; and the Iron receives this Virtue variouſly, according 
to the Parts of the Stone it is made to touch, or made 
approach to. . ($.) If an oblong Piece of Iron be any how 
applied to the Stone, it receives Virtue from it, only as to 
its length. (9.) The Magnet loſeth none of its own Vir- 
tue by communicating any to the Iron; and this Virtue it 
can communicate to the Iron very ſpeedily; tho the lon- 
ger the Iron touches or joins the Stone, the longer will its 
communicated Virtue hold; and a better Magnet will com- 
municate more of it, and ſooner, than one not ſo good; 
(10.) Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet, better than 
Iron. (11.) A Needle touch'd by a Magnet will turn its 
Ends the ſame way towards the Poles of the World, 25 
the Magnet will do jt. (12.) Neither Loadſtone not 
Needles touch'd by it do conform their Poles exactly to 
thoſe of the World, but have uſually ſome Variation 
from them: And this Variation is different in divers pla- 
ces, and at divers times in the fame place. (13. 4 
Loadſtone will take up much more Iron when arm'd 
or capp'd than it can alone : And tho an Iron Ring o 
Key be any mma; by the Loadſtone, yer the Magnetic 
Particles do not hinder that Ring or Key from turning 
round any way, either to the right or left. 74), The 
Foree of a Lade may be variouſly Med 


„ « various Application of Iron, or another 
leiſen'd, b = Cox): | © ing Magnet = the leaſt 
lefler: or a | weaker, cannot draw to it a 
ry bh n herind actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker 
3 but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from the 
IT ? But a weaker Magnet, or even a ** piece of Iron, 
1 ay or ſeparate a piece of Iron contiguous 
2 ö or ſtronger Hon dot, (16.) In theſe 
Northern Parts of the World, the South Pole of a Load- 
gone will raiſe up more Iron than the North Pole. 
(x7.) A Plate of Iron only, but no other Body inter- 
oſed, can impede the Operation of the Loadſtone, either 
— to its Attractive or Directive Quality. Mr Boyle found 
ir true in Glaſſes ſealed hermetically; and Glaſs is a 
Body, as impervious as moſt are, to any Effluvia. 
(18.) The Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone may be im- 
red by lying long in a wrong Poſition, as alſo by 
uſt, Wet, Sc. an 


may be quite deſtroy d by Fire. 
(19.) A piece of Iron Wire well touch'd, will, upon being 
dent round in a Ring, or coyl d round on a Stick, &c. 
generally, quite loſe its Directive Vertue; but always 
have it much diminiſh'd : and yet if the whole length of 
the Wire were not entirely bent, ſo that the Ends of it, 
tho but for the length of one tenth of an Inch, were left 
trait, the Virtue will not be deſtroy d in thoſe parts; tho 
it will in all the reſt. This was firſt obſerv'd by Grimaldi 
and dela Hire 3 and is confirm'd by the Experiments of 
Mr. Derbam 3 who adds further, that tho coyling or 
bending the Wire as above, would always deſtroy its Vir- 
tue by Day, yet it would. not do it in the Evening. 
(20.) The Sphere of the Activity of Magners is greater 
and leſs at different times: in particular, that preſerv'd in 
the Repofitory of the Royal _ will keep a Key or 
other Body ſuſpended to another, ſometimes, at the height 
of 8 or 10 feet; and at others, not above 4 feet. To which 
we may add, that the Variation of the Magnetical Nee- 
dle from the Meridian, varies at various Times of the Day; 
as appears from ſome new Experiments of Mr. Grabam. 
See Variation. (21.) By twiſting a piece of Wire touch'd 
with a Magnet, its Virtue is exceedingly diminiſh'd, and 
ſometimes ſo diſorder'd and confus'd, that in ſome parts 
it will attract, and at others repel ; and even in ſome 
places one fide of the Wire ſeems to be attracted, and the 
other fide repell'd by one and the ſame Pole of the Stone. 
(22.) A piece of Wire that has been touch d, being ſplit 
or cleft into two; the Poles are ſometimes chang'd 3 as 
in a cleft Magnet; the North becoming the] South, and 
the South the North: And yet ſometimes one half of the 
Wire will retain its former Poles, and the other half have 
em changed. To which it may be added, that laying one 
or other de of the half uppermoſt, cauſes a great Altera- 
tion in its Tendency or Averſion to the Poles of the Mag- 
net. (23.) A Wire being touch'd from End to End with 
the ſame Pole of the Magnet, the End whereat you begin 
will always turn contrary to the Pole which touch'd it : 
If it be again touch'd the ſame way with the other Pole 
of the Magnet, it will then be turn'd the contrary way. 
(24.) If a piece of Wire be touch'd in the middle with 
only one Pole of the Magnet, without moving it backwards 
or forwards, in that place will be the Pole of the Wire 
and the two Ends will be the other Pole. (25.) If a Mag- 
net be heated red hot; and again cool'd either with its 
South Pole towards the North in a horizontal Poſi tion, 
or with its South Pole downwards in a perpendicular Po- 
ſition; its Poles will be changed. (26.) Mr. Boyle (to 
whom we are indebted for the following Magnetical Phe- 
nomena) found he could preſently change the Poles of a 
{mall Fragment of a —— by applying them to the 
oppoſite _ ones of a large Magnet. (27.) Hard Iron 
ools well temper'd, when heated by a brisk Attrition, 
23s filing, turning, Oc. will, while warm, attract thin 
Filings or Chips of Iron, Steel, Sc. but not when cold; 
tho there are not wanting ſome Inſtances of their retain- 
ng the Virtue when quite cold. (28.) The Iron Bars of 
indows, &c.” which have a long time ſtood in an erect 
ofition, grow permanently Magnetical ; the lower Ends 
of ſuch Bars being the North Pole, and the upper the 
Southern, (29.) A Bar of Iron that has not flood long in an 
erect — if it be only held perpendicularly, will be- 
dome Magnetical; and its lower End the North Pole; as 
*ppears from its attracting the South Pole of a Needle: 
= then this Virtue is tranſient, and by inverting the 
Far, the Poles will ſhift their places. In order therefore 
to render the Quality permanent in an Iron. Bar, it muſt 
var a long time in @ proper Pofition. But the Fire 
will produce the Effect in a ſhort time: for as it will 
Man deprive a Loadſtone of its Attractive Vir- 
ue; ſo, it ſoon gives a Verticity to a Bar of Iron, if bein 
— red hot, it be cool'd in an erect poſture, or By 
reUly North and South. Nay, ire-forks, by 


T d 
eing often heated and ſet to er 


cool again in a poſture 
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nearly erect, have gain'd this Magnetltal tleal Property: 7 
(30.) Mr. Boyle found, that by heating a piece of 'Exgli/e, 


Oker red hot, wn ac it to cool in 2 propet poſture;, - 


it manifeſtly acquired a Magnetic Virtue. And an encel: 
lent Magnet of the ſame Ingenious Gentleman's having 
lain near a Tear in an inconvenient poſture, had its Vir- 
tue ſurprizingly impair'd ; -as if it had been by Fire. 
(31.) A Needle well touch'd, tis known; | will point 
North and South: if it have one contrary Touch of the 
ſame Stone, it will be deprived of its Faculty; and by 
another ſuch Touch will have its Poles quite changed. 
(32.) A Bar of Iron that has gain d a Verticity by being 
heated red-hot and cool'd again, North and South, and 
then hammer'd at the two Ends; its Virtue will be de- 
ſtroy d by two or three ſmart Blows on the middle. (33.) 
By drawing the Back of a Knife, or long piece of Steel, 
Wire, Ge. leiſurely over the Pole of a Loadſtone; carry 
ing the Motion from the middle of the Stone to the Pole 3 
the Knife or Wire does accordingly attract one End of a 
Needle: but if the Knife or Wire be paſs'd from the 
ſaid Pole to the middle of the Stone, it will repel that 
End of the Needle, which in the other Caſe it attracts, 
(34+) Either a Magnet or a piece of Iron being laid on a 
mace of Cork, ſo as to ſwim freely in Water; it will be 
ound, that which ſoever of the two is held in the hand, 
the other will be drawn to it: ſo that Iron attraQs the 
Magnet as much as it is attracted by it; Action and Re- 
action being always equal. In this Experiment, if the 
Magnet be ſet afloat, it will direct its two Poles to 
the Poles of the World. (35.) A Knife, Cc. touch'd 
with a Magnet, acquires a greater or leſs degree of Vir- 
tue, according to the part it is touch'd on. It receives 
the ſtrongeſt Touch, when it is drawn leiſurely from 
the Handle towards the Point over one of the Poles: 
And if the ſame Knife thus touch'd, and thus in poſſeſſion 
of a ſtrong attractive Power, be retouch d in a contrary 
Direction, vis. by drawing it from the Point towards the 
Handle over the ſame Pole, it immediately loſes all its 
Virtue. Laſtly, A Magnet acts with equal force in Vacuo, 
and in the open Air. _ 33 
_ The Doctrine of the Magnet, or the Laws of Magnetiſm, 
Mr. Vbiſton lays down in the following Propofitions. 
I. The Fs — has both an attractive and a directive 
Power united together; whereas Iron touch'd by it has 
only the former: i. e. the Loadſtone not only attracts 
Needles or Filings of Steel, but directs them to certain 
different Angles, with reſpe& to its own Surface and Axis: 
whereas Iron touch'd with it, does little or nothing more 
than attract them; ſtill ſuffering them to lie along or ſtand 
perpendicular to its Surface and Edges in all places; with- 
out any ſuch ſpecial Direction. SER) 
II. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the largeſt Loadſtones wo 
a better directive Touch to Needles, than thoſe of a leſs 
Size or Virtue: to which it may be added, that whereas 
there are two Qualities in all Magners, an AttraQive and 
a Directive one ; neither of em depend on, or are any 
Argument of the Strength of the other. © FLY 
III. The Attractive Power of Loadſtones and of Iron, 
will greatly increaſe or diminiſh the Weight of Needles 
on the Ballance 3 nay, will overcome that Weight, and 
ſuſtain other additional Weights too: while the directive 
Power has much ſmaller effect. Gaſſendus indeed, as well 
as Merſennus and Dr. Gilbert, maintain it has none at all 3 
but by a Miſtake ; for Mr. Vbiſton found from repeated 
Trials on large Needles, that after the Touch they 
weigh'd leſs than before. One of 4584 1 Grains loſt 2 3 
Grains by the Touch ; and another of 65726 Grains 
weight, no leſs than 14 Grains. , 
IV. Tis probable that Iron confifts almoſt wholly of 
the Attractive Particles; and the Loadſtone of the At- 
tractive and Directive together; mix d probably with other 
heterogeneous Matter; as having never been arg'd by 
the Fire, which Iron has: And hence may ariſe the 
ſon why Iron, after it has been touch' d, will lift up mus 
greater Weights than the Loadſtone that touch'd it. 
V. The Guantity and DireQion of Magnetic Powers, 
communicated to Needles, is not properly, after ſuch 
Communication, owing to the Magnet which, gave the 
Touch; but to the Goodneſs of the Steel that receives 
it, and to the Strength and Poſition. of the Terreftrial 
Load ſtone, whoſe Influence alone thoſe Needles are" af- 
terwards ſubje& to, and directed by: ſo that all ſuch 
Needles, if good, move with the ſame Strength and 
Point to the ſame Angle; what Loadſtone ſoever (pro- 
vided it be good) they were excited by. Nor does the 
Touch ſeem to do much more in Magnetical, than Attri- 
tion in Electrical Caſes 5 i. e. it ſerves to rub off fome 
obſtructing Particles that adhere to the Surface of the 
Steel, and open the Pores of the Bodies touched, and ſo 
make way for the Entrance and Exit of ſuch Effluvia as 
occaſion or aſſiſt the Powers we are ſpeaking of. Hence 
H h hh hh ö be 
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Diameters. : 


VII. The Power of good Magnets unarmed, not ſenſi- 
bly different in Strength, fimilar in Figure and Pofition, 
but unequal in Magnirude, is ſometimes a little greater, 
' ſometimes a little leſs than in the Proportion of their 


ſimilar Diameters. | 


VIII. The Loadſtone attracts Needles that have been 
touched, and others that have not been touched with 
equal Force, at Diſtances unequal, viz. where the Di- 


ſtances are to one another as 5 to 2. 


IX. Both Poles of a Loadi one equally attract Needles, 
till they be, tho roughly, tou hed 3 then it is, and then 
at that one Pole begins to attract one End, and 
' repel the other: tho? the repelling Pole will ſtill at- 

tract upon Contact, nay at very ſmall Diſtances notwith- 


only, 


ſtand in 
Ws © 


Roots of the fifth Powers of thoſe Diſtances reciprocally. 
Thus the Magnetic Power of Attraction, at twice the 


Diſtance from the Surface of the Loadſtone, is between a 


fifth and fixth Part of that Power at the firſt Diſtance. 
At thrice the Diſtance the Power is between the 15th 
and 16th Part, at four times the Diſtance the Power is 


32 times as ſmall, and at fix times the Diſtance 88 times 
2s ſmall. Where it is to be noted, that the Diſtances 


are not taken, as in the Law of Gravity, from the Cen- 


ter; but the Surface : all 1 aſſuring us, that 


the Magnetic Power reſides chiefly, if not wholly, in 
the Surfaces of Loadſtones and Iron ; without any 
cular Relation to any Center at all. The Proportion 
here laid down was determined by Mr. Vbiſton, from a 


reat Number of Experiments of Mr. Hauksbze, Dr. Brook, 


aylor, and himſelf. The Force they meaſured by the 


Chords of thoſe Arcs, by which the Magnet, at ſeveral 
Diſtances, draws the Needle out of its natural Direction, 
to which Chords (as he has demonſtrated): it is ever pro- 


zortional. The Numbers in ſome of their moſt accurate 
rials he gives us in the eee 


half the Chords, or the Sines o 
Declination, as the true Meafures of the Power of Mag- 


Y 


netiſm. 


Diſtancein Degrees of Snes ef Rat. Seſqui- 
Inches.  Inclination. Ares. dupl. 

20 2— 175.465 
14 — 349 — 216 
„ eee eee ee 170 
12ĩ—— 8— — 697 138 

11 —10— 871 105 
1.ͤ —2 ß 104 — — $7 
94 1219. — 70 


Ak an 2 or W. Noodle, of fix Inches 
Radius, and of a Prifmatic or Cylindric Figure, when it 
oſcillates along the Magnetic Meridian, performs, here, 
every mean Vibration in about 6” or 360 %; and every 
ſmall Oſcillation in about 5 V &, or 330 %; and the fame 
kind of Needle, four Foot long, makes every mean Oſ- 
cillation in about 24% and every ſmall one in about 


3 | 
XI. The entire Power of Magnetiſm in this Country, 
as it affects Needles a Foot long, is to that of Gravity 
nearly as 1 to 300 5 and as it affects Needles four Foot 
long, as 1 to co. FT 2 OT | 
Nin. The Quantity of Magnetic Power accelerating 
e fame Dipping-Needle, as it ofcillates in different 
vertical Planes, is ever as the Co-fines of the Angles made 
by thoſe Planes, and the Magnetic Meridian taken on the 
Horizon. . 8 as 

Coroll, Thus if we would eſtimate the Quantity of For- 
ces in the horizontal and vertical Situations of Needles at 
London ; we ſhall find that the latter, in Needles a Foot 
| long, is, to the entire Force along the Magnetic Meridian, 

as 96 to 100; and in Needles four Foot long, as 9667 to 
20000 : whereas in the former, the entire Force in Nee- 
dles a Foot long, is as 28 to 100 ; and in thoſe four Foot 


(467) 


Id takes 'occafion to obſerve, that the directive Power 
of the Loadſtone ſeems to be mechanical; and to be 
derived from magnetic Effluvia, circulating continually 


round it. - . 

VI. The abſolute attractive Power of different armed 
Loadftones, is, ceteris paribus, according to the Quantity, 
not of their Diameters or Solidities, but of the Surfaces 
of the Loadſtones ; or in a Duplicate Proportion of their 


which the Dipping-Needle is moved. 


The attractive Power of Loadſtones, in their fi- 
milar Poſition to, but different Diſtances from Magnetic 
Needles, is in the Seſquiduplicate Proportion of the Di- 

. ſtances of their Surfaces from thoſe Needles reciprocally 3 
or as the mean Proportionals between the Squares and 
the Cubes of thoſe Diſtances reciprocally; or as the Square 


nal Loadſtone is a 


parti- 


Table, ſetting down 
half thoſe Arches of 


Now from the Variations moving Weſtwards, tis plain, 


long, 4s 2560 to 10000; Whence it ſollowo | 
Power by which horizontal Needles are — 
Parts of the World, is but one quarter of the Power by 


Hence alſo, ſince the horizontal Needle is moved on. 
ly by a Part of the Power which moves the Dipping:-Nee. 
le 5 and that it wy points to a certain Place in 4 Ho- 
rizon, becauſe that Place is the neareſt its original Ten. 
dency, of any, its Situation will allow it to tend to: When 
ever the Dipping · Needle ſtands exactly perpendicular to 
the Horizon, the horizontal Needle will not reſped 
Point of the Compaſs more than another, but will wheel 
about every way uncertainly. | 
XIV. The Times of Oſcillation. and Vibration, both 
m dipping and horizontal Needles equally good, is 5 
that of their Lengths directly; and the actual Velocity of 
their Points along their Ares always equal. 
Sima ER pour pf exteris paribus, {till bet. 
tes the longer they are; and that in the ſame Proportion 
with their Longrba. ce Ne: £5. 5 8 
XV. The Earth, on which we live, includes within it 
a vaſt Spherical Magnet, concentrical thereto, with its own 
Poles, Meridians, Equator, and Parallels ; and all much 
of the ſame ou Nature with thoſe of ſmall Terrell, 


or Spherical Loadſtones, in the poſſeſſion of the Curious 
among us. les 73 | in 
XVI. The Power of a good Terrella, or Spherical Load- 


ſtone, as it affects a Needle a Foot long, is equal to the 
* 2 Power of that internal Loadſtone about two and 
an half, or three Diameters off ſuch Load ſtone. From 
which Conſideration the Quantity of Magnetic Attraction, 
at all Diſtances from the internal Load ſtone, for Needles 
a Foot long, may be determined; and from the ſame 
Confideration it —_ that the Diameter of this inter- 
out 1150 Miles. To which we ma 
add, that, in regard Sir Iſaac Newton has. demonſtrated, 
that the Power of Gravity diminiſhes within the Earth, 
and is lefler there than at its Surface nearly, in the pro- 
portion of its greater Nearneſs to the Center; the Magne- 
tic Power at 2900 Miles diſtance from us, and nearly 1060 
from the Earth's Center, which is 32 of the Power. of 
Gravity here, will be fomewhat greater than the Power 
of Gravity there: Which Limit is worth our Attention, 
Gravity being ſtronger than Magnetiſm on the one Side 
of it, and weaker on the other; we mean as it affedds 
Needles of one foot Diameter. At that Limit, there- 
fore, at leaſt near the Magnetic Poles, Iron, a Foot long, 
will be twice as heavy, and fall twice as faſt as any other 
natural Body, wiz. by the Union of thoſe two equal 
Powers, Gravity and Magnetiſm 3 and of conſequence, a. 
bove that Limit, ſuch an Iron will be leſs than twice a 
heavy; belowit, more than twice as heavy as any other 
natural Body. | | 

XVII. The Earth's internal Loadſtone is not fixed to 
our upper Parts, but is moveable with reſpect thereto, 
and actually revolves on the Earth's Axis from Eaſt to 
Weſt in a certain long Period of Time; as appears, 
pun Contradiction, from the conſtant Variation of the 

orizontal Needle Weſtward ; as well as the regular In 
creaſe of Inclination of the Dip ping · Needle. 

The only way to render this Motion, 3. e. the Variation, 
poſſible and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's Words) is 
to ſuppoſe it to turn about the Center of the Globe, 
having its Center of Gravity fixed and immoveable in 
the ſame common Center of the Earth. This, moveable 
internal Surface muſt likewiſe be looſe, and detached 
from the external Parts of the Globe; which may be 
reckoned the Shell, and the other the Nucleus, or inner 
Globe, included within it, with a fluid Medium between. 


that the foreſaid Nucleus bas not precifely. attained the 
ſame ages of Velocity with the exterior Parts in their Wn 
diurnal Revolution; but ſo nearly equals it, that in 3 WM 
Revolves the Difference is ſcarce ſenſible 3 and muſt 
probably. have ariſen from hence, that the Im ulſe, 
whereby the diurnal Motion was impreſſed on the arth, 
was given to the external Parts, and thence commun: 
cated to the internal. 5 | 
XVIII. This internal Magnet has one central Pole North- 
wards, in the nature of the Poles of our common Load- 
ſtones; but its Southern Pole appears not to be central, but 
rather circular; and that at a great Diſtance from 
Southern Pole of the Earth, 0-19 | 
XIX. The Northern Magnetic Pole is now fituate * 
bout the Latitude of 76 Deg. 4, i. e. 13 Deg. from the 
North Pole of the Earth, and about 30 Deg. Eaſtward 
from the Meridian of London. ; 
XX. The Southern Magnetic circular Pole has '* 
Center, or central Pole, nearly in the Parallel of 60 De 
grees 3 and in a Meridian nating along the Eaſt ng, 


Borneo, about 117 Degrees Eaſtward of London: its Jus 


zus l alle an Are of «great Circle of abbut 44 
X X1. The reſpective 
locity, v. g. t 

oc Mis in 144 Degrees, i. e. 

Tears; ſo 

Years. 2 

2 . | 

3 is to the umber of Days in the 

N 1. e. as I 18 to JOOOOO, 

0 


| . * . 
r this Magnet from Eaſt to 


| eal Motion of the upper Earth from Weſt 
Weſt to the 199: cab flrily, ſo is the Difference of their 
Motions from Weſt, to Eaſt, to the entire Motion of the 
upper Earth the ſame way. This external fixed Earth 
Mae ere almoſt all its Motion already 
to the internal Magnet, and can communicate no. more 
than this Difference of their Motion, and that only in an 
infinite Term of Tears; or, in other Words, this real in- 
ternal Motion can never be the 7oooooth Part ſwifter than 
it is at preſent. This internal Motion therefore began 
with the Commencement of the diurnal Motion of the 
upper Earth; and has gone on ſtill faſter and faſter by 
the Communication of . Motion thro? the intermediate 
Fluid. Since therefore Action and Reaction are equal, 
and tend to contrary Parts, this internal Loadſtone, thus 
accelerated by the upper Part, muſt have all along re- 
tarded that upper Earth, and made the diurnal Rotation 
ſtill ſlower ee, This Acceleration on one Side, 
and Retardation on the other, muſt have been very great 
at the firſt beginning of the diurnal Motion, when the 
Difference of n rec was equal to the entire Motion 
itſelf, and muſt have been diminiſhing ever fince. To 
which Cauſe is probably owing that Acceleration of the 
Moon's Motion with reſpe& to that of the Earth, fince 
the time of the old Aſtronomers, firſt taken notice of 
Dr. Halley, and embraced by Sir 1. Newton. And the 
ſame Conſideration ſeems to ſuggeſt a Method for deter- 
mining the Age of the World; for were the Proportions 
of the Quantity of Matter in the upper Earth to the in- 
ternal Magnet, with the Tenacity of the intermediate 
Fluid, &c. known, one might go back from the known 
Difference of their Velocity now, and find thoſe Differen- 
ces and Quantities of Motion themſelves, 4 priori, in all 
paſt Ages 3 or were the Velocity of the firſt diurnal Ro- 
ration of the upper Earth known, we might geometrically 
determine, 4 priori, how long ago that Rotation began, 
or how antient our Earth is. HEE 1 | 
XXII. The Variation of Magnetic Needles from the 
Azimuth of the Meridians of the internal Magnet; is de- 
rived from the Difference of the Strength of the ſeveral 
Parts of the internal Magnet's Surface; which as it is only 
to be known by Experience, that Variation cannot be de- 
termined beforehand, unleſs where there are good Ac- 
counts how much it had formerly been; it being proba- 
ble that it returns round, and will be the ſame in any 
Year of the next Revolution of the internal Magnet, that 
it has been in the like Year of any former | 7, ee or 
will itſelf have a Revolution in about 1920 Years. 
XXIII. The two fixed Magnetic Poles, in our upper 
Earth, firſt introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to 
ſolve the Irregularity of the Variation of the Horizontal 
Needle from the Meridians of the moveable internal Mag- 
net, ſeem not to have any juſt Foundation in Nature; 
the like Irregularities being found in the common Terrelle 
or Spherical Loadſtones 3 and being beſt accounted for 
from the Compoſition of the Magnets, which are found to 
have Parts of 15 
Perfection ; ſo that where the Parts are weaker than or- 
dinary, the ſtronger neighbouring Parts prevail, and 
draw the Needle that way: not but Dr. Gilbert's Notion 
of prominent and deprefled Parts on Magnets may have 
ome room, and be allowed to contribute ſomewhat to 
ſuch Variations. See Needle. 8 
As to the Cauſes of Magnetiſm, or the Manner in which 
eſe Phænomena of the Magnet are produced, we have 
Jet no Hypotheſis that will ſarist Aeg account for 
em. Plutarch tells us, the Magnet attracts Iron, by 
emitting ſome ſpiritual Effluvia, ky the contiguous 
: ir being opened and driven on either Side, does again 
"ive that contiguous to it; and thus the Action being 
communicated round, the Iron is thereby protruded : but 
2 8 contradicted by the equally vigorous Action of 
© Loaditone in Yacko, and in the open Air. Others 


Degrees. 

Motion of the internal Magnet, 
of its North - Pole, appears to be 
one Degree in five 


that it makes an entire Revolution in 1920 


the Number of Degrees in the upper Earth's 


2 oy Antients aſcribe the Action of the Magnet to 
Soul that animates it; and others to 1 know not 


What Sympathy between 


thoſe, of hl e. the Effluvia of the Iron and 


eic inion that principally pre- 
n mong the Moderns char of RY 1 
— by Malebranch, Robandt, Regis, &c. and even ad- 
ſuppoſ.$ band confirmed by Mr. Boyle, &c. In this tis 

oled there is continually flowing, from the Poles of 


(/ 48 


diſturb it. The Form of a Magner therefore is ſu 


ifferent Degrees of Purity, Strength, and 


7) MAG 
1 orld, 4 fi ubtle; impalp ble; and inviſible Matter] 
channel d or ſtriated 5 which Matter circulating round 
the Earth, in the Plains of the Meridians, re-enters at the 
Pole oppoſite to that from which it iffued, and paſſes a. 
ain thro the Poles parallel to its Axis: That the _—_— 
as two Poles anſwerableto thoſe of the Earth, and that 
out of theſe there iſſues a Matter like 3 men- 
tioned: That this Matter, entering in at one of the Poles; 
gives the Impulſe whereby Iron tends to the Magnet, and 
produces what we call Attraction. Now befides the Mag- 
netical Matter re- entering the Poles of the Magnet, there 
is always a certain Quantity thereof circulating round the 
Magnet; ring a kind of Vortex about it. The Space 
wherein this Matter moves, is the Sphere of Activity o 
the Magnet, within which -its attractive Faculty is con- 
fined. As to its directive Faculty, or the Inclination of 4 
Needle touched with it to the Poles of the World, and its 
Dip to a Point beneath the Horizon, it follows from the 
ſame Principle 3 fince were the Magnet or Needle to have 
any other Situation, the Magnetic Matter would ſtrike on 
its Surface in vain; and not being able to get Admiſſion, 
would, by degrees, change its Situation, till ſuch time as 
its Pores correſponded to the Courſe of the Magnetical 
Matter; which Situation having once acquired, it would 
ceaſe to move 3 the Magnetical Matter then 8 
| rain 
to conſiſt in its being perforated by an infinite Number of 
allel Pores; ſome whereof are diſpoſed to admit the 
iated Matter from the North Pole of the World, others 
that of the South; hence the North and South Poles of 
the Magnet. | x ER 
As to the directive Power of the Magnet, Mr. Whiſton, 
from the 1, 2d, 3d, Oc. Laws of Magnetiſm, inclines to 
think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to magnetic Effluvia 


by circulating continually round the Loadſtone; of which 


Circulation, he thinks, there are evident Indications in 
magnetic W i 3 as Mr. Boyle thinks there are of 
the Magnetiſm or magnetic Effluvia of the Earth 5 tho 
thoſe Effluvia were never yet rendered ſenſible as Elec- 
tric Effluvia begin to be; but the attractive Power Mr. 
Whiſton thinks entirely immechanical, as the Power of 
Gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch Motion of 
a ſubtle Fluid belonging to the Loadſtone, as will ac- 
count for the attractive Power in the ſeſquiduplicate Pro- 
portion of the Diſtances reeiprocally; tho* if he could, 
t would that be no more than to remove the immediate 
ower of the Supreme Being one Step further; the laſt 
Reſort of all mechanical Principles er being into 
the immechanical Power and Efficiency of the Deity. 
M. Hartſoeſter maintains, that the Magnet is no more 
than a common Stone; full of an infinite Number of 
hollow Priſms, which, by the diurnal Motion of the 
Earth, are ranged parallel to each other, and nearly pa- 
ralle] to the Axisof the Earth. Theſe Priſms have their 
Cavities filled with an extremely ſubtle Matter 3 which, 
by the diurnal Motion of the Earth, is. paſſed from 
Priſm to Priſm : thus making a Circulation, and return- 
ing into the Priſms where it firſt began: From theſe 
Principles he deduces all the Phænomena of the Magnet; 
and M. Andry does the ſame, from the Doctrine of Alkali 
and Acid. | N | 
There are Magnets found in moſt of the Provinces of 
China, but the principal Uſe the Chineſe make of them is 
in Medicine. Le Compte deſcribes their manner of cutting 
them by a Machine, which, he ſays, is vaſtly more expe- 
ditious than any uſed among us. RA 
The Magnet is alſo called Lapis Heracleus, from Hera- 
clea, a City of Magneſia, a Port of the antiegt Lydia, 
where it is ſuppoſed to have been firſt found. Others 
derive the word Magnet from a Shepherd of that Name, 
who firſt diſcovered it with the Iron of his Crook on Mount 
Ida, It is alſo called Lapis Nauticus, by reaſon of its Uſe 
in Navigation; and Siderites, from its attracting Iron, 
which the Greets call aJep&@-. — ; — 
MAGNETICAL AMPLITUDE, an Arch of the Ho- 
rizon, contained between the Sun, at his Riſing or Set- 
ting, and the Eaſt and Weſt Point of the Compaſs : 
found by obſerving the Sun at his Riſing and Setting by 
an Amplitude Compaſs. See Amplitude. 4 | 
 MAGNETICAL AZIMUTH. See Azimuth. 
| MAGNETISM, a Term uſed by ſome Chymiſts, to 
fignify a certain Virtue, whereby one thing becomes af- 
fected at the ſame time with another, either in the ſame 
or a different manner. This is what they otherwiſe call 


Sympathy, | | 

MAGNIFY, a Term chiefly uſed in reference to Mi- 
croſcopes, which are ſaid to magnify Objects, or to make 
them appear bigger than they really are ; but, in reali- 
ty, Microſcopes do not, nor cannot, magnify any Object, 
but only ſhew it nearer and more of its Parts than before 


were taken notice of, See Microſcope. 
| TT MAG- 


MAH 


' MAGNIFTING-GLASS, in Optics, a little Sphere 


convex Lens, Ec. which, in tranſmitting the Rays of 


Light, inflects them ſo, as that the parallel ones become 

conv | 

rallel 3 by means whereof, Objects view'd thro 'em ap- 
ear larger than when view'd by the naked Eye. See 


| Lens, Microſ. e, &c · 5 | 
: MAGNITUDE, any thing that has Parts external to Parts, 
con ether by ſome common Term; i. e. any 


thing locally extended or continued 3 or that has ſeveral 
Dimenfions. The Origin of all Magnitude is a Point, which 
tho void of Parts left, yet its Flux forms a Line, the 
Flux of that a Surface, and of that a Body. 
M. Preftet gives the Name Literal Magnitude to a Mag- 
nitude expreſs'd by Letters; and a Numerical Magnitude he 
calls ſuch a one as is expreſs'd by Numbers; a Broken: 
Magnitude is a Fraction; a Complex Magnitude is that form'd 
by Multiplication 3 an 8 Magnitude is a Mag- 
nitude that has no proportion to Unity, 8 : 
Among the Writers of Optics, the Apparent Magnitude 
of a Body is that meaſured by the Optic or Viſual Angle, 
intercepted between Rays drawn from its Extremes into 
the Centre of the Pupil of each. And *tis one of their 
fundamental Maxims, whatever things are ſeen under the 
fame or equal Angles, appear equal, and on- the 7 
The Apparent Magnitudes of an Object at different Di- 
ſtances, are in a Ratio leſs than that of their Diſtances 
reciprocally. ö | - 
| MAGOPHONIA, the Name of a Feaſt among the 
antient Perſians, The Magus Smerdis having uſurped the 
Throne of the Perſians upon the death of Camlyſer, 521 
Tears before J. C. ſeven of the Peg Lords 
Court conſpired to drive him out of it. Their Deſign was 
executed with good ſucceſs z Snerdis and his Brother, 


another Magus, call'd Pitizithez, they kill'd. Upon 


which, the People alſo roſe, and put all the Magi to the 
ſword ; inſomuch that there woul X 
had not the Night come upon em. Darius, Son of Hy- 
ſtaſpes, was then elected King. In memory of this Maſ- 
ſacre of the Magi, a Feaſt was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, 
py Magopbonia; from Mdy©, Magus, and g, Mur- 
ther. | 1 
MAHIM, or Maybim, in Law, a Corporal Hurt, where- 
by a Man loſeth the Uſe of any Member, that is or may 
be of any defence to him in Battle; as the Eye, Hand, 
Foot, Scalp of the Head, Fore-tooth, or, as ſome ſay, 
any Finger or Toe. Glanv. Braff. Ge. If any one ſhall of 
Malice forethought cut out or diſable any Limb or Mem- 
ber of any, with Intention in ſo doing to maim or disfigure 
him, it is Felony without Benefit of the Clergy ; and 
when the Caſe is difficult to judge, whether it be a Mabim 
or not, the Judges commonly behold the Party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the Opinion of Chirurgeons. The 
word comes from the French Mebaigner, to mutilate. The 
Canoniſts call it Membri Mu tilationem; and all: agree, it 
conſiſts in the Loſs of a Member, or the Uſe thereof. 
MAHOMETANISM, the Syſtem of Religion broach'd 
by Mabomet, and ſtill adhered to by his Followers. Ma- 
| bometaniſm is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and ſe- 
veral Nations among the OS, and many among the 
Eaſt-Indians. The firſt and chief Article of the Mabome- 
tan Creed, is, that there is no other God but God; which the 
have from the Alcoran, where theſe Words are re ay 
inceſſantly : There is no other God but bim. Your God is the 
only God, I am God, and there is no other God but me, This 
rand Axiom of their 'Theology ſeems to have been taken 
— the Jeus, who were continually rehearſing thoſe 
Words of Deuteronomy, Hear, Iſrael, the Lord our God is One. 
For this reaſon, the Mabometans account all ſuch as en 
any thing of Number in the Divinity, to be Idolaters : 
And l one of the firſt Leſſons they teach their 
Children, is, That God is neither Male nor Female, and 
conſequently can have no Children. ”; 4p Bp 20 
The ſecond Fundamental Article of Mabometaniſm con- 
fiſts in this, Thar Mahomet was ſent from God. By which 
they exclude all other Religions 3 under pretence that 
their Prophet was the laſt and greateſt of all the Prophets 
that God would ever ſend ; and that as the Jewiſh Reli- 
gion ceaſed with the Coming of the Meſiab, ſo likewiſe 
the Chriſtian Religion was to be abrogated with the 
Coming of Mabomet. Not but that they own Moſes and 
Jeſus Chr to have been great Prophets; but Mabomet they 
hold to be The Propbet, by way of Excellence; and the 
Paraclete or Comforter ſpoken of in Scripture. 
Theſe are the two Fundamentals of Ma bometauiſm; ſo 
that when any is to make profeſſion of that Faith, they 
content themſelves with his ſpeaking theſe words, There 
is no other God but God, and Mahomet is bis Envoy or Pro- 
bet. | Gn 
£ To theſe Articles the Mabomerans have added that of 
Bathing or Purification, in imitation of the Jews. And 
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ing, and thoſe which were verging become pa- 


of the: _ dg 
tries, particularly in Scotland, for the beheading of Cri- 


not one have eſcaped, 


1 
ſuch an Opinion have they of theſe Purifications, that tis 

rely on that account th mt 

ractice of Circumciſion. * For they pretend, with the 
Jews, that if the leaſt part of the Body remain unwaſh's 
the Bathing is of no effect. Hence they find themſelves 
under a neceflity of being circumcis'd'; that the Part co- 
ver'd by the Prepuce may alfo have its ſhare of the Lo- 

Prayer is alſo one of the Things to which the 
metans are obliged; and they perform it five times a day, 
to diſtinguiſh' themſelves from the Jews, who only do it 
thrice. Some of their Returns of Prayer they hold to be 
neceflary and of Divine Obligation; others they eſteem 
convenient and prudential. That at Nine ee in the 
Morning they don't eſteent feceſſary; but thoſe at Noon 
and in the Afternoon are held. to be Jure Divino. They 
are obliged to obſerve an infinity of things to be heard: 
If they ſpeak or fmile in Praying, their Þ 
and tis the ſame thing if they weep, unlefs it be with 
the Thought of Paradiſe or Hell. In many of their 
Prayers they ufe Beads. They believe with the Chriſtians 
and Jews a Refurrection of the Dead. They hold, that 
e'er that time an Anti- Mabomet will come; and that J. C. 
will deſcend from Heaven to kill him, and eftabliſh Ma- 
bometaniſm. To which they add a great many more Chi- 
mezras, relating to Gog and Magog; and the Beaſt that is to 
come out of Mocca. The Mountains are to fly im the Air 


like Birds, and at laſt the Heavens will melt and run 


—_ the Earth. They add however, that ſome time 
after, God will renew and re-eſtabliſh the Earth; that 


then the Dead will be rais'd, £c. See Alcoran. 


' MAIDEN, an edg'd Inſtrument uſed in ſome Coun- 


minals. The Maiden is a broad Piece of Iron, a foot 
ſquare, ſharp on the lower part, and loaded above with 
Lead, ſo as ſcarce to be lifted.. At the'time of. Execu- 
tion, it is 'pull'd up to the top of a narrow wooden Frame 
ten foot high, with a Groove on each fide for the Maiden 
to ſlide in. The Prifonet's Neck being faſten'd to a Bar 
underneath, on a Sign =m_ the Maiden is let loofe, and 
the Head im an inſtant ſeparated from the Body. ' 
MAJESTY, a Title given to Kings, and which fre- 
uently ſerves as a Name to diſtinguiſh them by. The 
: mperor is call'd, His Cæſarian or 1 — Majeſty; the 
King of Spain, His Catholic Majeſty 5 the King of France, 
His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 3 the King of Great Britain, His 
Britannic Majeſty, &c. Some have alſo extended this Ti- 
tle to the 22 Paſquier has obſerved, that our Fore- 
fathers uſed this Qualicy exceeding ſparingly 5 and that 
the frequent Uſe of the Word which now obtains, had 
not its beginning before the Reign of their Henry II. He 
inſtances feveral Letters of S8. Gregory, who writing to 
King Tbeodebert and Theodoric, only compliments them with 
Excellence. Till the Time of Charles V. the King of Pain 
had no Title but that of Highneſs : And before our King 
Henry VIII. the Kings of England were only addreſs'd un- 
der the Titles of Grace and Higbzefs. At the Peace of 
Munſter, there was a great Conteſt between the Miniſters 
of the 1 wp and thoſe of France: The firſt would not 
allow the Title of Serenity to the King of France, and the 
latter would not give that of Majefty to the Emperor. 
At laſt 'twas agreed, that whenever the French King 
ſhould write with his own Hand to the Emperor, be 
ſhould give him the Title of Imperial Majeſty; and reci- 
procally when the Emperor ſouls 
ſhould give him that of Royal Majeſty. | 
Under the Roman Republic, the Title of Majeſty be- 
longed to the whole Body of the People and to the Prin- 
pal Magiſtrates 3, ſo that to diminiſh or wound the Me. 
707 of the Commonwealth, was to be wanting in Reſp 
to the State, or its Miniſters. But the Power pafling into 
the hands of a fingle Perfon, the Appellation of Majeſty 
was transfer'd to the Emperor and the Imperial Family 
Plin e Trajan on his being contented wit 
the Title of Greatneſs; and ſpeaks very invidioufly on thoſe 
who affected that of Majęſty. And yet Majeſty ſeems to 
be the modeſteſt and juſteſt Title that can be attributed 
to Sovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no more, at bottom, than 
the Royalty or Sovereign Power. ee 
The Word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, 
Major, greater, and Status, State. F 
MAIE, a Coat of Mail, ſo call'd from the French Maile, 
a fquare Figure, or the ſquare Hole of a Net. Mal 
with 2 double /! fignifies a round Ring of Iron, Whence 
the Play of Pall- Mal, from Palla, a Ball, and Maille, te 
round Ring thro which it is to paſs, + of 
MAILED implies ſomething ſpeckled, or full 0 
Specks 5 as the Feathers of Hawks, Partridges, Oe. of 
as the Furs of ſome wild Beaſts are. "JIM 
MAIN MORTE, a Term in. ſome antient Cufiont 
ſtill holding in Burgundy and other Countries, beat 


rayers are vain: 


ey ſeem to have retain'd the 
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d write to the King, be 
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. 1. hich the Lord has, on the Death of the Chief of 
1 — Tp ſubje& to this Right) of ta- 
Lin he beſt Moveable in the Houſe; or in default of 
bat they offer'd him the Right Hand of the Deceaſed, 
* — that he could ſerve him no longer. This Right 
as not uniform; ſome People were Main-mortable in all 
ns Effects Moveable and Hereditary 3 others in one 
—_ INOUR, Manour, or Meinour, in Law, fignifies the 
thing that 4 Thief takes away or ſteals. Thus, to be ta- 
ken with the Manour, is to be taken with the Thing ftolen 
about him. If the Defendant were taken with the Ma- 
our, and ſo carried to Court, in antient Times they 
would arraign him on the Mainour, without any Appeal or 
Inditment. The word comes from the French Mainier or 
Mainaver, to hold in the hand. ; IT 
MAINPRISE, in Law, the taking or receiving a Man 
jnto friendly Cuſtody, that otherwiſe is or might e com- 
mitted to Priſon; upon Security given for his forth- coming 
at a Day aſſigned. They who thus undertake for any, 
are call'd Mainpernors, becauſe they receive him into their 
hands; whence al ſo comes the word Mainpernalle, deno- 
ting the Perſon who may be thus bailed. See Bail. i 
Manwood makes a great deal of difference between Bail 
and Mainpriſe: for he that is agg is is already ſ aid to 
be at large after the Day he is ſet to Mainpriſe till the 
Day of his Appearance 3 bur 'tis otherwiſe where a Man 
is let to Bail to four or two Men, by the Lord Juſtice in- 
Eyre of the Foreſt, or any other Judge, until a certain 
Day; for there he is always accounted by the Law to be 


WF jo their Ward and Cuſtody for the Time; and they may, 


if they pleaſe, keep him in Priſon all that time. So that 
he who 1s ſo bail'd, ſhall not be ſaid to be at large, or at 
his own liberty. LET . ; 0 
Mainpry is alſo an Undertaking in a Sum certain: Bail 
anſwers the Condemnation in Civil Cauſes, and in Crimi- 
nals, Body for Body 265 | 
The Author of the Mirror of Juſtice ſays, that Pledges 
are thoſe which bail or redeem any thing but the Body 
of a Man, and Main-pernors thoſe that free the Body : 
Pledges therefore belong properly to real and mix'd 
Actions, and Main-pernors to perſonal. The word Main- 
priſe is compounded of the French Main, Hand, and prins, 
taken, | Mo, | * | 
MAINTENANCE, inLaw, is the maintaining or up- 
holding a Cauſe or Suit between others, either-by Word, 


Writing, Countenance or Deed : Metaphorically taken 


from the ſuccouring a young Child, that learns to go by 
one's hand; and uſed in the evil part in ſome of our 
Statutes, When a Man's Act in this kind is eſteem'd 
Maintenance, and when not, ſee Brooks and Kitchin. There 
lies a Writ againſt a Maintainer, call'd a Writ of Main- 
tenance, 75 ; 

MAJOR, in the Art of War, a Name given to ſeveral 
Officers of different Qualities and Functions. | 

Major-General is he who receives the General's Orders, 
and delivers them out to the Majors of the Brigades, with 
whom he concerts what 'Troops are to mount the Guard, 
what to go on Parties, what to form Detachments, or to 
be ſent on Convoys, Oc. It is his bufineſs alſo to view 
the Ground to incamp on, and he is next ſubordinate to 
the General and Lieutenant-General. See General. 

Major of a Brigade, either of "Horſe or Foot, is he who 
receives Orders, and the Word, from the Major-General, 
and gives them to the particular Majors of each Regi- 
ment. See Brigade. | Ns 8. | 

Major of a Regiment of Horſe, is the firſt Captain of the 

egiment, and commands in the abſence of the Maitre 
de Camp, "= | 

Major of a Regiment, is an Officer, whoſe buſineſs it is, 
to convey all Orders to the Regiment, to draw it up, and 
exerciſe it; to ſee it march in good Order, to look to its 

narters, and to rally it, if it happen to be broke in an 

gagement, &c. He is the only Officer of a Regiment 
of Foot, who is allowed to be on horſeback in time of 
Service; but he rides, that he might ſpeedily get from 
place to place, as occaſion ſerves. See Regiment. 

There is alſo in a Gariſon an Officer next to the De- 
Put) -Governour, which is call'd the Town-Major : He 
ought to underſſand Fortification, and hath charge of the 
zuards, Round, Patrols, and Centinels. 

here are alſo 45ds-Ma jor, Drums-Major, and other Offi- 
cers 3 ſo call'd by reaſon of ſome Seniority or Preroga- 
tive that they have over the reſt. Eo | 
hi MAJOR, in Law, is a Perſon who is of Age to manage 
1 Affairs. By the Civil Law, a Man is not a Ma- 
and Tu 3 ? 5 Rea 3 1n Evgland he is Major at 21, 


gn TOR, in Logic, is underſtood of the firſt Propo- 
it ha ot 2 regular Syllogiſm. Tis call'd Major, becauſe 
5 2 more extenſive Senſe than the Iſinor Propoſition, 


as containing the principal Term. See Syllogiſm. 


MAL 


- 


- MAJOR and MINOR, in Muſic, are ſpokth of the 
Concords which differ from each other by a Semi tone. 
There are Major and Minor Thirds, Sc. The Major Tone is 
the Difference between the 5th and 4th, and the Major Semi- 
tone is the. Difference between the Major 4th and the zd. 
The Major Tone ſurpaſſes the Minor by Comma: See Concord: 
MAJOR DOMO, an Italian Term, frequently uſed to 
ſignify a Steward. - | Hong 
The Title of Afajor-Domo was formerly given in the 
Courts of Princes to three different kinds of Officers: 
1/t, To the Officer who took care of what related to the 


'Prince's Table or Eating, otherwiſe call'd Zleater, Pre- 
fetus Menſe, Architriclinus, Dapifer, and Princeps Coquorum. 


2dly, Major-Domo was alſo applied to the Steward of the 
Houſhold. 3dly, The Title of Major-Domo was alſo given 
to the Chief Miniſter, to whom the Prince 1 the 
Adminiſtration of all his Affaits, foreign and domeſtick, 
relating to War as well as Peace. Inftances of Major- 
Domo's in the two firit Senſes are frequent, both in the 
Engliſh, French, and Norman Affairs. 5 | 

MAKE, in Law, fignifies to perform and execute. 


Thus, to make bis Law, is to perform that Law to which 
he had formerly bound himſelf; i. e. to clear himſelf of 


an Action commenc'd againſt him, by his own Oath and 


the Oath of his Neighbours. To make Services, or Cuſt om, 
is nothing elſe bur to perform. ET 
MALACIA, a Diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved Appe- 
tite, wherein the Patient covets and longs for ſome parti- 
cular kind of Food with extraordinary Earneſtneſs, and 
eats it to Exceſs. As when a Woman with Child -is vehe- 


mently deſirous of Herrings, or any other uſual Diſh: 


Many Authors confound this Affection with another call'd 
Pica, conſiſting in a Depravation of Appetite, which leads 
the Patient to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as Lime, 
Coals, Sc. The Malacia ſeems to ariſe from an ill Diſpo- 
fition of the Menſtruum in the Stomach ; or from ſome 
Defe& in the Imagination, which determines it to ſome 
one thing rather than another. The word ſeems derived 
from the Greek waarais, ſoft : too lax a Tone of the Sto- 
mach being generally the Occaſion of Indigeſtion and un- 
uſual Cravings. | | 
MALANDERS, a Diſeaſe in Horſes ſo called from: the 
Italian Malanaare, to go ill. It confiſts in certain Chops, or 
Chinks, appearing on the infide of the Fore-Legs, juſt 
againſt the bending of the Knee, which void a red, ſharp, 
and biting Water. tix e | 
_ MALE, the Sex which has the Parts of Generation 
without-wards, and which has ordinarily the Prehemi- 
nence over the other. | Fg. 
MALEBRANCHISM, the Doctrine or Sentiments of 
Father Malebranch, a Prieſt of the Oratory of France. Ma- 
lebranchiſm is in a great meaſure the ſame with Carteſianiſm. 
It muſt be own'd however, that tho F. Malebranch thought 
the ſame with Des Cartes, yet he does not ſeem to have 
follow'd bim, but to have met with him. Malebranchiſm 
is contain'd in the Recherche de Ia Verité; and to give a ge- 
neral Notion of it, we need only repeat what M. Fontenelle 
ſays of that Work. The Enquiry after Truth, ſays he, is 
full of God. God is the only Agent, and that too, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. All Power x, Acting, all Actions belong 
immediately to him. Second Cauſes are no Cauſes. They 
are only Occaſions that determine the Action of God; Oc- 
caſional Cauſes. See Cauſe. F. Malebranch, however, does 
not here lay down his Syſtem entire with regard to Reli- 
ion, or rather the Manner in which he would reconcile 
Religion to his Syſtem of Philoſophy. That he reſerv'd 


for his Chriſtian Converſations, printed in 1677. where he 


roves the Exiſtence of a God, the Corruption of Human 
ature by Original Sin, the Neceflity of a Mediator and 
of Grace. Malebranchiſm, notwithſtanding, appears to 
many Perſons not only ill grounded, but even dangerous 
and deſtructive to Religion: and has accordingly been vi- 
orouſly oppoſed by many zealous French Pate 75 The 
rt was M. Foucher. After him came M. Arnaud; and in 
1715, (the Lear F. Malebranch died) F. du Tertre, a Jeſuit, 
publiſh'd an ample Confutation (as he imagines) of his 
whole Syſtem. That part which relates to our ſeeing all 
things in God, has been anſwer'd by Mr. Locke. 
MALEDICTION, in Law, a Curſe uſually annex'd to 
Donations of Lands, Cc. to Churches and Religious Hou- 
ſes 3 imprecating the moſt direful Puniſhments to thoſs 
who ſhould infringe them. 


MALIGNANT, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe greatly aggra- 
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Malt Liquors have different Names, as well as different | 


the Art of making Glaſs malleable, was known; its Na- 
ture is incapable of it. For if it were ductile, its Pores 
would not be oppoſite to each other, and of conſequence 
it would not be tranſparent 3 ſo that its principal Quality 
would be loſt. See Tranſparency. This Error is founded 
on the Credit of antient Hiſtorians. ef nd . 
_ MALLEOLDS, a Proceſs in the lower part of the Leg 
Juſt above the Foot. There is one internal, and another 
external. The internal is an Eminence of the Tibia, the 
external of the Fibula : the two together form the Ancle. 


MALLET, a kind of large Hammer, made of Wood, 


much uſed by Artificers who work with the Chifſel, as 
Sculptors, Maſons and Stone-cutters, whoſe: Mallet is or- 


dinarily round; Carpenters, Joiners, &c. who uſe it ſquare. 


MA 
Bones of the Ear, from its 
Mallet; firſt diſcovered by Jac. Carpenſis. See Ear. 

MALMSEY, or Malvaſy, a kind of Wine brought from 
Greece or Candia; ſo call'd from Malzaſia, a City in Pelo- 
pony, which is the antient Epidaurus, whence this ce- 

ebrated Liquor was firſt brought. That brought from 
Candia is efteem'd the beſt. See Wine. 1 
Malmſey is alſo the Name of a kind of Muſcadine Wine 
brought from Provence. 1 
MALT, a Preparation of Barley, whoſe Uſe is well 
known. The Proceſs or Manner of making it, Sir R. Murra 
deſcribes as follows. Take good Barley newly threſhed, 
Ce, put about fix Engliſt Quarters in a Stone Trough full 
of Water, where let it ſteep till the Water be of a bright 
reddiſh colour; which will be in about three days, more 
or leſs, according to the Moiſtneſs or Dryneſs, Smallneſs 
or Bigneſs of the Grain, the Seaſon of the Lear, or the 
- Temperature of the Weather. In Summer, Malt never 
makes well; in Winter it requires longer ſteeping than 
in Spring or Autumn. It may be known when it is ſteep'd' 
enough, by other Marks beſides the Colour of the Water; 
as by the exceſſive Swelling of the Grain if it be over- 
Heep'd, and by too much Softneſs: being, when *tis in a 
right Temper, like tbe Barley prepared to make Broth 
of. When it is ſufficiently ſteep'd, take it out of the 
Trough, and lay it on heaps, to let the. Water drain 
from it; then after two or three hours turn it over with 
| : Scoop, and lay it in a new heap, about 20 or 24 Inches 
eep. | | 
his Heap is call'd the Coming Heap, and in the right 
Management of this lies the principal Skill. In this 
Heap it may lie 40 hours, more or leſs, acoording to the 
fore mention d Qualities of the Grain, &c. before it come 
to the right Temper of Malt; which that it may do 
* equally, is mainly defired. While it lies in this Heap, 

it muſt be carefully look'd to, after the firſt 15 or 16 

Hours ; for about . time the Grain begins to put 
forth the Root: which when they have equally and fully 
done, the Malt muſt within an hour after be turn'd over 
with a Scoop; otherwiſe the Grains will begin to put 
forth the Blade or Spire alſo, which muſt by all means 
be prevented. If all the Malt don't come equally, but 
that which lies in the middle, eng warmeſt, come the 
ſooneſt ; turn it, ſo as the outmoſt may lie inmoſt, and 
thus manage it till *tis all alike. As ſoon as the Malt is 
ſufficiently come, turn it over, and ſpread it to a depth 
not exceeding five or fix Inches ; and by that time it is 
all ſpread out, begin and turn it over and over again 
three or four times. Afterwards turn it over in like man- 
ner once in four or five hours, making the Heap deeper 
by degrees: and continue ſo to do for the ſpace of 48 
hours at leaſt, This frequent turning it over, cools, dries, 
and deadens the Grain, whereby it becomes mellow, 
melts eaſily in Brewing, and ſeparates entirely from the 
Husk. Then throw up the Malt into a Heap, as high as 
you can; where let it lie till it grow as hot as your Hand 
can endure it, which erg comes to paſs in about 30 
hours ſpace. This perfects the Sweetneſs and Mellowneſs 
of the Malt. After it is ſufficiently heated, throw it abroad 
to cool, and turn it over again about 6 or 8 hours after, 


EUS, in TY: is underſtood of one of the 
eſemblance to a Hammer or 


eee lay it on the Kiln with Hair- Cloth or Wire 


ſpread under it; where after one Fire, which muſt laſt 
for 24 hours, give it another more flow, and afterwards, 
if need be, a third: for if the Malt be not thoroughly 
dried, it cannot be well ground, neither will it diflolve 
well in the Brewing; but the Ale it makes will be red, 
bitter, and will not keep. The beſt Fewel is Peat or 
Turf; the next, Charcoal. If there be not enough of 
one kind, burn the beſt firſt, for that gives the ar 
Impreſſion. Indeed the beſt and moſt natural Method of 
drying it, is in the Sun in the Months of April and May. 
This yields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the fineſt 
Liquor. However this be, take care the Malt be not 
ſmoak'd in the drying. As to the Complexion or Colour 
of Malt, White is accounted the beſt, becauſe the moſt 


natural. >. 
The Manner eFpre 


the word Brewing. x, 


paring Liquors, of Malt; ſee under 


MAI. 


Virtues, Properties and Uſes, both from the dig... 
Manners of preparing the Malt, (whence the —_— 
2 into Pale and Brown ;) and from he different 

anners of preparing or brewing the Liquors themſelves, 
whence they are divided into Beer and Ale, Strony' and 
Small, New and Old. | 3 r 

As to the firſt Diviſion, Malt Drinks are either Pale or 
Brown, as the Malt is more or leſs dried on the Kiln; that 
which is the ſlendereſt dried tinging the Liquor leaf in 
brewing, and therefore call'd Pale; whereas that higher 
dried, and as it were roaſted, makes it of a higher co- 
lour : a Mixture of both theſe makes an Amber Colour 
whence ſeveral of theſe Liquors take their Name. Now 
tis certain the Pale Malt has moit of the natural Grain in 


it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhing ; but for the ſame 


_ reaſon, requires a ſtronger Conſtitution to digeſt it. Thoſe 


who drink much of it, are uſually fat and ſleek in their 
Bloom; but are uſually cut off with ſudden Fevers ; or 


if they avoid this, fall early into a diſtemper'd Old Age. 


The Brown makes a Drink much leſs viſcid, and fitter to 
paſs the ſeveral Strainers of the Body; but if very ſtrong 
may lead on to the ſame Inconveniences with the Pale; 
tho a ſingle Debauch wears off much more eaſily in the 
Brown, Dr. Quincey obſerves, that the beſt Pale Liquor: 
are thoſe. brew d with hard Waters, as thoſe of Springs 
and Wells: in regard the Mineral Particles wherewith 
theſe Waters ate impregnated, help to prevent the Co- 
heſions of thoſe drawn from the Grain, and enable them 
to paſs the proper Secretions the better; as the viſcid Par. 
ticles of the Grain do likewiſẽ defend theſe from doing 
the miſchief they might otherwiſe occaſion. But ſofter Wa. 
ters, as Rain and River Waters, ſeem beſt ſuited to draw 
out the Subitance of high-dry'd Malts, which retain many 
fiery Particles in their Contexture, and are therefore beit 
loſt in a ſmooth Vehicle. 4 5 
As to the Difference in Preparation, it conſiſts chiefly 
in the Uſe of Hops, as in Beer; or in their Omiſſion, as 
in Ale. Now the Difference made by Hops, is beſt dif. 
covered from the Nature and Qualities of the Hops them- 


ſelves. Theſe are known to be a ſubtile grateful Bitter; 


in their Compoſition therefore with this Liquor, they add 
ſomewhat of an Alkaline Nature, i. e. Particles that arc 
ſubtile, active and rigid. By which means the -ropy, 
viſcid Parts of the Malt are more divided and ſubtiliz'd 
and are therefore not only render'd more eaſy of Digeſtion 
and Secretion in the Body; but alſo, while in the Liquor, 
prevent it from running into ſuch Coheſions as would make 
it ropy, vapid and four. Now for want of this, in un- 
hopp'd Drinks, that clammy Sweetneſs which they retain 
after working, ſoon turns them Acid, and unfit for Uſe; 
which happens ſooner or later, in proportion to the 
Strength they receive from the Malt, and the Comminu- 
tion it has undergone by Fermentation. Tis a common 
Opinion, that Ale is more Diuretic than Beer, that is, 
unhopp'd Liquors more than that with Hops in it. Which 
may hold in ſome particular Conſtitutions, in regard Ale 
being more ſmooth, ſoftning, and relaxing, where Urine 
is to be promoted by enlarging the Paſſage, as in thin dry 
Conſtitutions, this is the moſt likely to effect it. But 
where the promoting of Urine is to be done by attenus- 
ting and breaking the Juices, and rendering them more 


fluid, tis certainly beſt anſwer'd by thoſe Drinks which 


are well s As to the Diſpute, whether or no Hops 
tend to bree 5 the Stone, tis too long to enter upon here. 
Dr. Quincey is of opinion, there is but little reaſon for 
the Affirmative ſide of the Queſtion 3 and in the general 
makes no ſcruple to ſay, that for one Conſtitution da- 
maged by Beer, there are Numbers ſpoil'd by Ale. For 
this laſt manifeſtly fouls the Glands, ſtuffs the Veſſels 
with Slime and Viſcidity, makes the Body unwieldy and 
corpulent, and paves the way for Cachexies, Jaundice, 
Aſthma's, and at laſt incurable Dropſies. The Urinary 
Paſſages, alſo, 'which it is ſuppoſed to clear, it will in 
time fill with Slough and Matter of as ill conſequence a8 
Gravel. | 

Again, the different Strengths of theſe Liquors makes 
their Effects different. The ſtronger they are, the more 
viſcid Parts they carry into the Blood; and though the 


Spirituous Parts make theſe imperceptible at firſt, yet 


when theſe are eyaporated, which will be in a few hours, 
the other will be ſenſibly felt by Pains in the Head, Nau- 
ſeouſneſs at the Stomach, and Laſſitude or Liſtleſſneſs to 
Motion. This, thoſe are the moſt ſenfible of, who have 
experienced the Extremes of drinking theſe Liquors and 
Wines; for a Debauch of Wine they find much ſooner 
wore off, and they are much more lively and brisk after- 
wards, than after fuddling Malt Liquors, whoſe viſcid Re- 
mains will be long e'er they are ſhook off. Theſe Li. 
quors therefore are more wholeſome for being ſmall 
i. e. of ſuch a Strength as is able to carry a ſmall degree 


of Warmth into the Stomach, bur not ſo great as to ob 
| vent 
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vent their being or Diluters of the neceſſary Food. 


| in robuſt People, or thoſe who labour hard, the 
Leer Drink way be broke into convenient 


but in Perſons of another Habit and Way 


N ſerve rather to promote Obſtructions and 


of Living, they 
4 rs. 8 5 
1 g Age of theſe Liquors is the laſt thing by which 
they are render'd more or leſs wholeſome. Age ſeems to 
do nearly the ſame thing as Hops; for thoſe Liquors 
which are longeſt kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid: Age 
breaking the viſcid Parts, and by degrees rendering them 
ſmaller and fitter for Secretion. But this is always deter- 
mined according to their Strength; in proportion to which 
they will ſooner or later come to their full Perfection as 
well as Decay. For when Ale or Beer is kept till its Par- 
ticles are broke and comminuted as far as they are ca- 
able, then tis they are the beſt; and beyond this they 
will be continually on the Decay, till the finer Spirits 
are entirely eſcaped, and the Remainder becomes vapid 
PB rol | 
"We ſhall only add, that thoſe who mix Wine with 
their common Drink, are leſs ſubje&t to Coughs, with 
other Diſtempers of the Breaſt, and to Dropfies ; yet are 
they more affected with Gravel and Pains of the Gout. 
See Wine. | | 
MALTA, Knights of : An Order of Military Religious, 
who have bore various Names; as, Hoſpitallers of & John 
Jeruſalem, Knights of &. John, Knights of Rhodes, 
Order of Malta, Religion of Malta, Oc. About the Year 
1048, ſome Neapolitan Merchants founded a Church after 
the Latin Rite at Jeruſalem, giving it the Name of 
Sta Maria della Latina, They alſo founded a Monaſtery 
of Religious after the Order of S. Bennet, for the Recep- 
tion of Pilgrims ; and afterwards an Hoſpital near the 
Monaſtery, to take care of the Diſeaſed, under the di- 
rection of a Maſter or Rector, to be nominated by the 
Abbot of Sta Maria della Latina, Beſides which, they alſo 
built a Chappel in honour of S. Jobn Bapti#, In 1099, 
Godfrey of Bullen having taken Jeruſalem, endow'd this 
Hoſpital with ſome Demeſnes he had in France 3 and o- 
thers imitating his Liberality, the Revenues of the Hoſ- 
pitals became conſiderably augmented. Upon this, Ger- 
rard Tory their Rector, in concert with the Hoſpitallers, 
reſolved to ſeparate from the Abbot and Religious of 


Sta Maria, and to form a diſtin Congregation, under the 


Name and Protection of S. Jobs Bapti# : And hence it 
was, that they had the Name of Hoſpitallers, or Brothers 
of S. John of Jeruſalem. Pope Paſchal II. by a Bull in 
the Year 1113, confirmed the ee er made to this Hoſ- 
pital, which he ſettled under the protection of the Holy 
See; ordering that the Rectors, after Gerard's death, 
ſhould be choſen by the Hoſpitallers. Raymond de Puy, 
Gcrard's Succeſſor, took the File of Maſter : He gave a 
Rule to the Hoſpitallers, which was approved by Calixtus II. 
in 1120. 

Such was the firſt Riſe of the Order of Malta. Now 
their firſt Grand Maſter finding the Revenues of the Hoſ- 
pital vaſtly exceeded what was neceſſary for the Enter- 
tainment of poor Pilgrims and diſeaſed Perſons, reſolved 
to employ the Surplus againſt the Infidels; and with this 
View offer'd himſelf to the King of Jeruſalem, He di- 
vided his Hoſpitallers into three Claſſes. The firſt conſiſted 
of Nobles, whom he deſtined to the Profeſſion of Arms, 
for the Defence of the Faith, and the Protection of Pil- 
grims; the ſecond conſiſted of Prieſts or Chaplains, who 
were to perform the Office; and the third of Servitors, 
who were not Noble, but were alſo appointed for the 
War. He alſo regulated the Manner of a mitting Knights 
Brothers; and had the whole confirmed by Pope Inno- 
cent; who gave them for Arms, a White Croſs in a Field 
Argent, which continue ſtill the Standard of this Order. 

After the Loſs of 8 they retired firſt to Margat, 
then to Acre, which they defended very vigorouſly in 
1290. After the entire Loſs of the Holy Land, they with- 


drew to C here K 
Prus, where K. Henry of Luſignan, whom they 
had Allow thither, gave em the City of Tai Here 


they continued 18 Years 3 when taking the Iſland of 
F odes from the Saraz2ns in 1308, they ſettled there, 
ind now it was that they firſt took the Name of Knights, 
15 Knights of Rhodes. Andronicus, Emperor of Conſtan- 
N18 granted to their Grand Maſter Foulque de Villaret, 
2 Inveſtiture of this Order; and the Donation was con- 
1 5 by Pope Clement. The Year following, with the 
5 2 of Amadeus IV. Duke of Sazoy, they defended 
E and their Iſland againſt an Army of Saragens. 
of 05 their Grand Maſter d' Aubuſſon Wade a vigorous 
ence againſt Mabomet II. and preſerved the liland, in 


dier of a formidable Army which beſieged it for the 
P Months. But in 1522, it was attack'd by 
an Army of three hundred thouſand Men, 
poſſeſſion of 
After this Loſs, the Grand Maſter 


ace of three 


and raken hol: . 0 OY: 
; y him, after h 
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by Right of Seniority 3 t 


and Knights retired firſt into the Iſle of Candia. Some 
time after Pope Clement VII. gave them Viterbo. Laſtly, 
Charles V. in 1530, gave them the Iſland of Malta, which 
they ſtill hold; and hence they come by the Appellation 
of Knights of Malta; tho' their proper Name is that of 
Knights of the Order of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem; and their 
Grand Maſter, among his other Titles, ſtill retains that 
of Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Jobn, and Guardian of 
the Poor of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. . 

The Order of Malta have no other Dominions beſides 
that of their Iſland, and ſome other little Places in the _ 
Neighbourhood, the chief whereof are Goza and Comino. 
The Government is both Monarchical and Ariſtocratical, 
the Grand Maſter being the Sovereign, and the Chapter 
the Senate. It is Monarchical with regard to the Tnha- 
bitants of Malta, and the Iſles adjacent, and even with 


regard to the Knights in every thing relating to the Sta- 


tutes and Rule of their Order; and Ariſtocratical, with 
regard to the Deciſion of any important Affairs, which are 
not to be diſpatched but by the Grand Maſter and the 
Chapter. There are two Councils, the one ordinary, 
compoſed of the Grand Maſter, as Chief, and ate 1 
Croix ; the other compleat, conſiſting of the Grand Maſ- 
ter, the Grands-Croix, and the two Senior Knights of each 
Language. ; „ 
The Languages of Malta are the ſeveral Nations 
whereof the Order is compoſed. Of theſe there are 
eight, viz. Provence, Auvergne, France, , Arragon, 
Germany, Caſtile, and England. The Pillar (as he is called) 
of the Language of Provence is the Grand Commander, 
he of Auvergne the Grand Marſhal, he of France the 
Grand Hoſpitaller, he of Italy Grand Admiral, he of 
Arragon Grand Conſervator, or Draper, as he was antient- 
ly called; the Pillar of the Language of Germany is 
rand Bailiff, and he of Caſtile Grand Chancellor; the 
Language of England, which has been extin& ſince the 
Time of the Reformation under King Henry VIII. had 
for its Pillar, or Chief, the Turopolier, or General of 
the Infantry. The Language of Provence is the firſt, on ac- 
count of Raimond de Puy, their firſt Grand Maſter, who 
was a Provencial. „ | | 
In each Language there are ſeveral Grand Priories and 
capital Bailiages. To each Language belongs a Hall, 
where the Knights eat, and hold their ordinary Aſſem- 


blies. Each Grand Prior has a Number of Comman- 


dries. The Commandrics are either magiſtral, by Right, 


or by Favour 3 the magiſtral are thoſe annexed to the 
Grand Mafterſhip, whereof there is one in each grand 
Priory, Commandries by Right are thoſe which come 

eir Seniority is computed from 
the Time of their Admiſſion, but they muſt firſt have 
lived five Years at Malta, and have made four Caravannes, 
or cruizing Voyages on the Turks and Corſairs. Comman- 
dries by Favour, are thoſe which the Grand Mafter, or 
the Grand Priors have a Right of conferring ; one of theſe 
they confer every five Years on whom they pleaſe. - 

The Noble Knights are called Knights by Right; ex- 
cepting whom, none can be Bailiffs, Grand Priors, or 
Grand Maſters. The Knights by Favour are thoſe who, 
not being noble of themſelves, are raiſed, on account of 
ſome great Exploit, or notable Service, into the Rank of 
Nobles. The Servitors, or Serving-Brothers, are of two 
kinds; (1.) The Servitors of War, whoſe FunQibns are 
the ſame with thoſe of the Knights. (2.) Servitors of 
Religion, whoſe. whole Buſineſs is to ſing the Praiſes of 
God in the Conventual Church, and to officiate each in 
his Turn as Almoners on board the Veſſels and Gallies of 
the Order, The Brothersof Obedience are Prieſts, who, 
without being obliged to go to Malta, take the Habit of 
the Order, make the Vows, and attach themſelves to the 
Service of ſome of the Churches of the Order, under the 
Authority of a Grand Prior, or Commander, to whom 
they pay Obedience. The Knights of Majority are thoſe 
who, according to the Statutes, are admitted at fixteen 
Years of Age. The Knights of Minority are thoſe who 
are admitted from the Time of their Birth 3 which, how- 
ever, can't be done without a Diſpenſation from the 
Pope. The Chaplains can only be admitted regularly 
from ten to fifteen Years of Age; after fifteen they mult 
have a Brief from the Pope; till fifteen the Grand Maſ- 
ter's Letter is ſufficient. Theſe are called Diaco's, and 
muſt give Proof of their being born of creditable Fami- 
lies. 3 

For the Proofs of Nobility to be made, e' er the Ad- 
miſſion of Knights, in the Language of Germany, they go 
back ſix Generations; in the reſt tis ſufficient to go back 
to the Great Grandfather on the Father's or Mother's 
fide. All the Knights, after their Profeſſion, are obliged 
to wear a White Croſs or Star, with eight Points over the 
Cloak or Coat on the left Side, which is the proper Habit 
of the Order, the Golden Croſs being only an Orna- 
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There are alſo Female Hoſpitallers of the Order of 
St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, ſometimes alſo called Chevalie/eſſes, 
or She-Xnights, of equal Antiquity with the Knights them- 
| ſelves ; whoſe Buſineſs was to take care of the Women- 
Pilgrims, in an Hoſpital a- part from that of the Men. 


ALTHA, a kind of Cement, formerly in great 


Uſe, compoſed of. Pitch, Wax, Plaiſter, and Greaſe. 
Beſides this, there was another kind of Maltha wherewith 
the Romans plaiſtered and whitened the Infides of their 
Aqueducts; this was a very fine Cement, conſiſting of 
Lime ſlaked in Wine, incorporated with melted Pitch and 
freſh Figs. The natural Maltha is a kind of Bitumen, 
wherewith the Aſiaticſs plaiſter their Walls. When this 
Maltha is once ſet on fire, Water won't extinguiſh it, but 
ſerves rather to make it burn more fiercely. The firſt 
Maltha was antiently uſed in the Dedication of Churches. 
MAM ME. See Breaſts, | | 
MAMMELUKE, the Name of a Dynaſty which 
reigned a conſiderable Time in Egypt. 'They were ori- 
ginally Turkiſs and Circaſſian Slaves, bought of the Tar- 
tars by Melicſaleb, to the Number of a thouſand, whom 
he bred up to Arms, and raiſed ſome to the principal 
Offices of the Empire. They killed Sultan Moadam in 
1250, being affronted at his concluding a Treaty with his 
Priſoner St. Louis without their Privity. This Moadam was 
the laſt Sultan of the Majoulites; to whom ſucceeded the 
Mammelukes, the firſt of whom was Sultan Azeddin, or 
Monz Ibec, the Turcoman. | 
Others ſay, that the Manmelukes were ordinarily cho- 
ſen from among the Chriſtian Slaves, and that they were 
the ſame thing, in great- meaſure, with the Janizaries a- 
mong the Terks. They never married. The firſt are 
ſaid to have been brought from Circafia, and ſome add, 
that they firſt began to be talked of about the Year 869. 
The Word comes from J7D, regere, imperare, the Ara- 
bic Participle Paſſive whereof is V7RD, Mamluc, which 
fignifies Sbje&, or one under the Dominion of another. 
Scaliger holds, that the Word is Arabic, but that it pro- 
perly ſignifies ſomething bought with Money; but o- 
thers will have it fignify any thing acquired, either as 
Prize or Purchaſe, | 


MAMMIFORMIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to 
two Apophyſes of the Bone in the back Part of the Skull, 


ſo called from their reſembling a Breaſt. See Maſtoides. 

MAMMILLARIS, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to 
two little Protuberances, ſomewhat reſembling the Nip- 
Ples of the Breaſt, found under the Fore-Ventricles of 
the Brain, and ſuppoſed to be the Organs of Smelling. 
They are called Apophyſes Mammillares. There is alſo a 
Muſcle called Mammillaris, or Maſtoides, ſerving to ſtoop 
the Head. | 

| MANAGE, or Manege, a Riding Academy, or Place 
for riding the Great Horſe, and for breaking Horſes to 
the proper Motions and Actions. In a Manage is a Place 
deſtined for vaulting round a Pillar, a Courſe or Carrier 
for running the Ring, and on the Side are Pillars, be- 
tween which are placed the Horſes deſtined for high Airs. 
Manage is alſo uſed for the Exerciſe itſelf, either of the 
Horſe or the Rider. The Word is borrowed from the 
French Menage, and that from the Italian Maneggio, or, as 
ſome will have it, 4 Manu agendas. 
 MANCIPLE, a Caterer; there was antiently an Offi- 
cer in the Temple called by this Name, now called the 
Steward; and the Name and Office is retained {till in 
our Colleges in both the Univerſities. 

MANDAMUS, a Writ that lieth after the Year and 
Day, whereas, in the mean time, the Writ called Diem 
clauſit extremum hath not been ſent out to the Eſcheator, 
for the ſame W to which it ſhould have been ſent. 
Mandamus is alſo a Charge to the Sheriff, to take into 
the King's hands all the Lands and Tenements of the 
King's Widow, that, againſt her Oath formerly given, 
marrieth without the King's Conſent. 

MANDARIN, a Name given by the Portugueſe to the 
Nobility of the Eaſtern Countries, whom the Chineſe call 
Quoan, or rather Coben, q. d. to ſerve, to be a Miniſter of a 
Prince. There are in China nine Orders of Mandarins 3 or 
nine Degrees of Nobility 3 which have as many different 
Animals for their Characteriſtic xs. The firſt is diſtin- 
21 by a Crane, the ſecond by a Lion, the third by an 

agle, the fourth by a Peacock, &c. There are in all 
thirty-two or thirty-three Thouſand Mandarins in China. 
There are Mandarius of Letters, and Mandarins of Arms; 
both the one and the other of which paſs ſeveral Exami- 
nations. Since the Time that the Tartars have rendered 
themſelves Maſters of China, moſt of the Tribunals, or 
Courts of Juſtice, Cc. inſtead of one Mandarin for a Pre- 
fident, have two; the one a Tartar, the other a Chineſe, 
The Mandarinat is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to 
it but Men of Letters. CY 

Mandarin isalſo the Name which the Chineſe give to the 


(492) 


learned Language of the Country; for beſides the 


Europe. This . they call the Mandarin, or the 


date, were declared null, and the 


MAN 


per and peculiar Language of each Nation and Provigce 


they have one common to all the learned Men in the 
Empire; and which is that in China which the Latin is in 
Language of the Court. Their public Officers, as Notz. 
ries, Lawyers, Judges, and chief Magiſtrates, write ang 
ſpeak the Mandarin. Nc 
MANDATE, in the Canon Law, is a Reſcript or Edid 
of the Pope, by which he commands ſome Ordinary 
Collator, or Preſenter, to put the Perſonthere nominated 
in poſſeſſion of the firſt Benefice vacant. in his Collaticy, 
An Apoſtolical Mandate for the Proviſion of Benefices, i; 
a monitorial and comminatory Letter from the Pope to 4 
Biſhop, by which he is enjoined to provide a Subſiltence 
for thoſe who have been ordained by him, or bis Prede. 
ceſſors, from the Tonſure to Sacred Orders inc luſively; 
and to allow them this Subfiſtence till they be prc. 
vided of a Benefice 3 which Practice was occaſioned by 
the Biſhop's laying Hands on great Numbers, and after- 
wards abandoning them to Miſery and Want. At firſt the 
Popes only gave monitory Mandates, which were no more 
than ſimple Prayers and Requeſts, that did not bind the 
Ordinary; afterwards they gave preceptory Mandate, 
which did not annul the Proviſions of the Ordinary; at 
laſt they ſet up executory Mandates, by which the Pro. 
viſions made by the Ordinary, in prejudice of the Man- 
l es of the Man. 
date, in default of the Ordinary, conferred the Benefice 
on the Mandatory : but the Pope's Power in ifluing theſe 
Mandates is now very much re «al and reftrained, 
MANDERIL, a kind of wooden Pulley, making a 
Member of the Turner's Leath. Of theſe there are ſe. 


veral kinds, as Flat Manderils, which have three or more 


little Pegs or Points near the Verge, and are uſed for 
turning flat Boards on. Pin Manderils, which have a long 
wooden Shank to fit into a round Hole made in the Work 
to be turned. Hollow Manderils, which are hollow of 
themſelves, and uſed for turning hollow Work. Screa- 
Manderils, for turning Screws, &c. See Turnery. See al- 
ſo Leath. - 
 MANDIBULA, the Jaw. See Maxilla. Hence Man- 
dibulares Muſculi, and Manducatorii Muſculi, See Maſſeters. 


| MANDIL, the Name of a Cap or Turban wore by the 


Perſians, The Mandilis formed, by firſt wrapping round 
the Head a Piece of fine white Linen five or fix Eli long; 
over this they wrap, in the ſame manner, a Piece of Silk 
of the ſame Length, and oftentimes of great Value. To 
make the Mazdil genteel, Care muſt be taken, that in 
wrapping the Silk, it be ſq managed, as that the ſeveral 
Colours, found in the ſeveral Folds, make a kind of 
Waves, ſomewhat like what we ſee in marbled Paper. 
This Dreſs is extremely majeſtic, but at the ſame time 
very heavy. It ferves either as a Shelter to the Head 
from Cold, or as a Skreen from the exceſſive Heat of 
the Sun; tis ſaid the Cutlaſs won't penetrate it. In 
rainy Weather they cover it up with a kind of Caſe or 
Hood, made of red Cloth. The Mode of the Mandil has 
been altered of late; during the Time of Cha Abbas ll. 
it was round at Top: in the time of Cha-Soliman, they 
brought one End of the Silk out of the middle of the 
Mandil over the Head; and, laftly, in the Reign of Cbs- 
Hein, the end of the Silk, in lieu of its being gathered 
as before, was plaited in manner of a Roſe 3 and this 
on Perſians find extremely graceful, and uſe it to this 
ay. ho 
MANDRAGORA, Mandrake, a Medicinal Plant, 
which makes a principal Ingredient in the Unguent, 
called Populenm, There are two kinds of Mandrake, 
Male and Female, each bearing a kind of Apples; tboſe 
of the Male, as well as the Leaves, Roots, Oc. being 
twice as large as thoſe of the Female; but the Juice of 
each is a Poiſon, equally violent. Naturaliſts tell ſtrange 
Stories of this Plant, but ſetting aſide its ſoporiferous 
Virtue, the modern Botaniſts will ſcarce warrant any 0 
them, not even that human Figure ordinarily aſcribe 
to its Roots, eſpecially fince the Diſcovery of the Art! 
fice of Charletan's in preparing it, to ſurprize the Credul: 
ty of the People. Chins/e Mandragora is the Plant Ginſens, 
which ſee. W 88 9k 
MANDUCATION, the Action of chewing, 3 Term 
ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the Euchariſt. The C. 
tholics maintain a real Manducation of the Body of Chr it 3 
the Reformed, on the contrary, take this Manducation to 
be only figurative and by Faith. St. Auguſtine calls it à 
Spiritual Manducation. | 11 
MANEQUIN, in Painting, is underſtood of 4 lite 
Statue, or Model, ordinarily made of Wax, and ſome” 
times of Wood ; the Jundtures whereof are ſo contriv ea, 
as that it may be put into-any Attirude one pleaſes, _ 
its Draperies and their Folds þe diſpoſed at Diſcrer 
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The word Menequin is Diminutive of Man, and proper- 
little Man. WI 
ly 122 283 a Poetical Term, ſignifying the Shades or 
Souls of the Deceaſed. The Heathens uſed a world of 
Ceremonies and N to appeaſe the Manes of thoſe 
jed without Burial. 1 | 
n were the Infernal Gods who tormented 
Men; and to theſe the Heathens offer d Sacrifices to aſ- 
ſua 6 their Indignation. The Heathen Theology is a lit- 
obſcure with regard to theſe Gods Manes. Some hold that 
they were the Souls of the Dead, others that they were 
the Genii of Men; which laſt 5p ſuits beſt with tho 
Etymology of the Word. The eathens, tis br evi- 
Ned all theſe Ideas to the Manes ; ſo that the 
Word ſometimes ſignified the Ghoſts of the Departed, 
and ſometimes the infernal or ſubterraneous Deities, and 
in general all Divinities that preſided over Tombs. The 
Invocation of the Manes of the Dead, ſeems to have been 
a thing very frequent among the The/ſalians, but was ex- 
preſly prohibited by the Romans. | | 
MANGANUM, an Engine of War. See Balliſta. 
MANIA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe po ularly call'd Mad- 
neſs : See Madneſs, The Word is Greek, wavie, Fury, Rage. 
MANICHEES 3 a Set of antient Heretics, ſo call'd 
from their Author Manes or Manichees, a Perſian by Na- 
tion. This Hereſy had its firſt Riſe about the Year 27), 
and ſpread itſelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa. 
St. Epiphanius, who treats of it at length, obſerves, that 
the true Name of this Hereſiarch was Cubrieus; and that 
he chang'd it for Manes, which in the Perſian or Babyloniſh 
Language fignifies Veſſel. A rich Widow, whoſe Servant 
he had been, dying without Iſſue, left him good ſtore 


of Wealth; after which, he aſſumed the Title of Apoſtle 


or Envoy of Jeſus Chriſt. He eſtabliſn'd two Principles, 
vis. a good one and an evil one. The firſt, which he cal- 
led Light, did nothing but good 3 and the ſecond, which 
he call'd Darkneſs, nothing but evil. This Philoſophy is 
very antient, and Plutareb treats of it at large in his Iſis and 
Oſiris, Our Souls, 2 to Manes, were made by the 
good Principle, and our Bodies by the evil one; thoſe two 
Principles being co-eternal and independent of each other. 
He borrow'd many things from the antient Gnoſtics; on 


W which account many Authors confider the Manichears as 


a Branch of the Gnaſtics. In truth, their Doctrine was a 
Syſtem of Philoſophy, rather than of Religion. The 
made uſe of Amulets, in imitation of the Baſilidians ; and 
are ſaid to have made profeſſion of Aſtronomy and Aſtro- 
logy. They denied that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed a true hu- 
man Body, and maintain'd it was only imaginary. They 
pretended that the Law of Moſes did not come from God, 
or the good Principle, but from the evil one; and that 
for this reaſon it was abrogated. They abſtain'd entirely 
from eating the Fleſh of any Animal; following herein 
the Doctrine of the antient Pytbagoreans. The reſt of 
their Errors may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius and St. Auguſ- 
tine; which laſt, having been of their Set, may be pre- 
ſumed to have been thoroughly acquainted with them. 
Tho the Manichees profeſs'd to receive the Books of 
the New Teſtament 3 yet, in effect, they only took ſo 
much of them as ſuited with their Opinions: throwing 
all upon Reaſon, and quite ſetting afide all Authority. 
They formed to themſelves a certain Idea of Chriſtia- 
niſm; and to this adjuſted the Writings of the Apo- 
les; n that whatever was inconſiſtent with this 
Idea, had been foiſted into the New Teſtament by later 
Writers, who were half Jews. On the other hand, they 
made Fables and Apochryphal Books paſs for Apoſtolical 


ritings; and even are ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral 


others, the better to maintain their Errors. St Epipha- 


uius gives a Catalogue of ſeveral publiſh'd by Maxes, and 


adds Extracts of ſome of them. He was not codtented 
wich the Quality of Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, but alſo aſ- 
ſumed that of the Paraclete, whom he had promiſed to 
end. He left ſeveral Diſciples, and among others, Ad- 
25, Thomas, and Hermeas. Theſe he ſent, in his life- 
me, into ſeveral Provinces to preach his Doctrine. Manes 
Wu undertaken to cure the King of Perſia's Son, and 


Pri ſucceeding, was clapt into Priſon upon the young 


rince's Deat 3 whence he made his eſcape, but was ap- 
A ſoon after, and burnt alive. 8 1 
of owards the middle of the twelfth Century, the Sect 
tine Mebees took a new face, on occaſion of one Conſtan- 
2 2 Arminian and Adherer to it; who took upon him 


to ſuppreſs the readin 
| g of all other Books befides the 
Evangeliſts and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, which he ex- 


an in ſuch manner, as to make them contain a new 
Wen of Manicheiſm. He entirely diſcarded all the 
e 75 of his Predeceſſors, rejected the Chimera's of 
nes 3 and their thir ty Eons; the Fable of Ma- 
ho regard to the Origin of Rain, which he made 
Maid; 3 Lu er of a young Man in hot Purſuit after a 
and other Dreams, but ſtill retain'd the Impurities 


' MAN ene MAN 


of Baſilides, In this manner he reformed Manitheiſm; in- 
ſomuch that his Followers made no ſcruple of anathema- 
ny een, Bouddas, and even Manes hitnſelf; 8 
tine being now their great Apoſtle: After he had ſe- 
duced an infinite number of People, he was at laſt ſtoned 
by order of the Emperor. | | 
The word Manichee comes from the Latin Manirbæus, 

which antient Authors maintain to have been formed of 
the two Greek Words, ye'via; Manna, and 3, I ſpread; 
intimating that the Doctrine of their Maſter was à kind 
of Manna, which he ſpread every where. 

 MANICORDION, a Muſical Inſtrument, in form of 
a Spinett : See Spinett. Its Strings are cover'd with pieces 
of Scarlet Cloth, to deaden, as well as ſoften, the Sound 3 
whence it is alſo call'd the Dumb Spinett, and is much uſed 
in Nunneries for the Religious to learn to play on; fo as 
not to diſturb the Silence of the Dormitory. Staliger 
makes the Manicord more antient than the Spinett and 
Harpfichord. Du Cange derives the word from Montocbord, 
from a ſuppoſition this Inſtrument has but one Cord; but 
he is miſtaken, it has fifty, or more. . 

. MANIFESTO, an Apology, or public Declaration, 
in Writing, made by a Frince ſhewing his Intentions in 
any Enterprize, the Motives that induced him to it, and 
the Reaſons on which his Right and Pretenſions are 
founded. ; | 

MANILLE, or Menille, in Commerce, one of the prin- 
5 . Commodities carried by the Europeans to the Coaſts 
of Africa, to traffic with the Negroes in exchange for Slaves; 
confiſting of a large Braſs Ring, in form of a Bracelet, ei- 
ther flat or round, plain or engraven ; which the Natives 
uſe to deck themſetves wither utting them on the Small 
of the Leg, and the Thick of the Arm above the Elbow. 
The better ſort among em wear Silver and Gold Mazilles 3 
but theſe are of their own manufacture; moſt of the Money 
they receive for their other Merchandizes being melted 
into Manilles, | | | Eo think 

MANIPULATION, a Term uſed in the Mines, to ſig- 
nify the manner of digging the Silver, Cc. out of the 
Earth. See Silver. 

| MANIPULE, Manipulus, among the Romans, was a little 
Body of Infantry, which, in the Time of Romulus, conſiſt- 
ed of an hundred Men; and, in the Times of the Conſuls 
and firſt Ceſars,'of two hundred. Each Manipule had two 


Centurions, or Captains, call'd Manipularii,to command it; 


one whereof was Lieutenant to the other. Each Cohort 
was divided into three Manipules, and each Manipule into 
two Centuries ) 0 L376 
"Tis true, Aulus Gellius quotes an old Author, one Cinecins, 
who lived in the Time of Hannibal, (whoſe Priſoner he was) 
and who, writing on the Art of War, obſerves, that, then, 
each Legion conſiſted of ſixty Centuries, of thirty Mani- 


' pales, and of thirty Cohorts. And again, Varro and Vege- 


tius mention it as the leaſt Diviſion in the Army, only con- 
ſiſting of the tenth part of a Century; and Spartian adds, 
that it contain d no more than ten Men, which ſhews that 
the Manipule was not always the ſame thing. 23 

The Romans call'd this Company by the Name Manipule, 
or Mani pulus, as fignifying the Handful of Hay which they 
bore at the End of a Pole, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, 
e'er the Cuſtom was introduced of bearing an Eagle for 
their Enfign 3 and hence came the Phraſe, an Handful of 
Men. Vegetius, Modeſtus, and Varro, give other Etymologies 
of the Word. The laſt derives it from Manus, x little Bo- 
dy of Men following the ſame Standard. According to the 
former, they were ſo call'd, becauſe they fought hand in 
hand, or all together. Contubernium autem Manipulus voca- 
batur ab eo quod con jundtis Manibus pariter dim icabant, are their 
Words. 295 

Manipule is alſo an Eccleſiaſtical Ornament, wore by 
the Prieſts, Deacons and Subdeacons in the Romiſb Church. 
It conſiſts of a little Fillet in form of a Stole, three or four 
Inches broad, and made of the ſame Stuff with the Cha- 
ſuble; ſignifying and repreſenting an Hand kerchief, which 
the Prieſts in the Primitive Church wore on the Arm, to 
wipe off the Tears they were continually ſliedding for the 
Sins of the People. There ſtill remains a Mark of this 
Uſage in a Prayer ſpoken by thoſe who wear it, Merear, Do- 
mine, portare Manipulum Hletus £7 Doloris. The Greeks and | 
Maronites wear two Manipules, one on each Arm. ' 

MANIPULUS, in Phyfic, is uſed for a Meaſure of 
Herbs, vis. an Handful 3 which is a quantity often uſed in 
ig amongſt Phyficians, and is generally marked 
with M. 

M ANNA, in Pharmacy, a medicinal Drug of great uſe 
in the modern Practice. Manna is a white Juice, or Li- 

uor, very ſweet, Oozing either of it ſelf, or by Incifion, 
rom the Branches and Leaves of the Aſhe, both wild and 


ordinary, during the Time of the Dog-days. Others will 
have it to be a Honey of the Air; or a kind of Dew pro- 
ceeding from a Vapour rais'd from the Earth, and prepared 
in the Air, condens'd by the Cold, and gathered in the 
Kkkkkk hot 


Choice propoſed ; being et 


hot Countries, before Sun-riſc, both on Plants and Trees, 
and even on Rocks, and the Earth icſelf.. But this muſt 
be a Miſtake ; and tis much more rational to rank it 
amongſt the Number of Gums, which exuding from the 
Juice of the Tree, and mixing with it ſomg ſaline Particles 
of the Air, ,is condens'd into thoſe Flakes in which, we 
ſee it. | F hes | 

The Tralians gather three kinds of Mauna. The firſt 
Manna di Corpo, which oozes ſpontareouſly from the 
Branches of the Tree in the Month of July. The ſecond 
Mama Forzata, or Forzatella, which is not gather'd till 
Auguſt, after an Inciſion of the Tree, when the Flux of the 
firit has ceas d. The third, Manna di Fronda, which iſſues 


of itſelf, in little Drops, like a kind of Sweat from the 


nervous part of the Leaves of the Aſh, and gathers into 
e uh the bigneſs of thoſe of Wheat, which are 
barden'd by the Sun in Auguſt. The Leaves are frequent- 
ly found ſo loaden with theſe Grains, that they ſeem co- 
ver'd with Snow. Manna is a gentle and ſafe Purge; and 
is alſo uſed in Broths. Altomarus, a Phyſician of Naples, 
has written a Treatiſe expreſly upon it; and Donzellus has 


ſeconded it. Manna, tho accounted a kind of Honey, pur- 
ges the Bile 3 whereas common Honey increaſes it. For- 
merly .the Syrian was in the moſt Repute, but now it 
gives way to the Calabrian. Fuchſizs obſerves, that the 


eaſants of Mount Libanus eat Manna ordinarily as others 
do Honey. At Mexico they are ſaid to have a Mauna which 


they cat as we do Cheeſe. 


Manna js brought from ſeveral Countries, and in ſeveral 


Forms. Thus we have Mauna of Calabria, and of Sicily; 
Manna in Grains, in Tares, £&c. The moſt eſteem'd, is 


that in Tares; which many take to be factitious, and the. 
Work of the Jews of Legborn, but tis certainly natural: 


And what gives it this Figure, is, that they put Straws 
and Slips of Wood in the Inciſions; along which the 
Manna gliding, is condenſed as it comes out, and aſſumes 
this Form. | © 
MANNA, a Term in Scripture, ſignifying a miraculous 
kind of Food falling from Heaven, wherewith the I/ 
raelites were ſupported in their Paſſage thro' the Wilder- 
neſs. This Manna was in form of Coriander-Seeds ; its Co- 


lour was like that of Baellium, and its Taſte like Honey. 
They call'd it Manna, either from the Hebrew Word Ma. 
nab, a Gift, to intimate its being a Gift from Heaven; or 


from Minnah, which fignifies to prepare, becaufe the 
Manna came to them ready for cating, and needed no Pre- 


Paration but gatherin 3 Or from the 5 word, Man, 


what is it? This laſt Etymology ſeems the more probable, 
in regard the Scripture takes notice of the Surprise they 


were under, when they firſt ſaw this new Food deſcend. 
Salmaſius, however, does not allow of this Derivation. He 


ſays, that the Arabs and Chaldeans ufed the word Man to 


fignify a kind of Dew or Honey thatfell on the Trees, and 
was gathered in great abundance on Mount Libanus. 80 


that the I/raelites did not uſe the Term Mannab out of 


Surprize, but becauſe they found this Food fall with the 
Dew, in the ſame manner as the Honey, ſo well known to 


them under the Name of Man. Salmaſius adds, that the 


Manna of the Iſraelites was in reality no other than that 


Honey or Dew condens'd ; and that the one and the other 
were the ſame with the wild Honey wherewith St. Jobx 
was fed in the Wilderneſs; So that the Miracle did not 
conſiſt in the Formation of any new Subſtance in favour of 


the Iſraelites; but in the punctual Manner in which-it was 


diſpens'd by Providence; ſo that ſo vaſt a Multitude 
ſhould have wherewithal to ſatisfy themſelves. 


_ _ MANNER, in Painting, Cc. is uſed to 8 that 
Painters, 


oetg;and other Men of Art, by which their Pencil, Hand, 


articular Character obſervable in the Works o 


or Style, are diftinguiſh'd. Thus the Curious in 3 


know the Manners of the Painters 3 and diſtinguiſh readily 


between the Manners of Rubens, Titian, or Da Vinci; be- 
tween the antient and the new Manner of the ſame Pain- 
ter; the Flemiſh and the Italian Manner, The Manner is 
uſed with reſpect both to the Invention, the Deſign, and 
the Colouring. The Manner of Michael Angelo, or Ra- 
Pbael, may alſo be known in their Scholars. Thus we 
ſay, ſuch a Piece is of Raphael's School, Oc. ä 
MANNERS, in Poetry, a Term particularly uſed in 


Tragedy, Comedy, and 1 ſignifying the Incli- 


nations, Genius, and Humour, which the Poet gives to his 
Perſons, or that which diſtinguiſhes his Characters. Ari- 
ſtotle defines the Manners to be that which diſcovers the 
Inclination of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he will re- 
ſolve upon, or what reject, before he has actually deter- 
mind: Whence he concludes, that Manners are not al- 
ways, and in all kinds of Diſcourſes : Non quælibet Oratio 
eſt Morata. One Inſtance will make this Definition clear. 
In the firſt Book of Virgil, Æneas is repreſented extremely 
Pious, and determined to execute the Will of the Gods at 
all adventures. In the fourth Book, he has a difficult 

. on the one hand, out 


A. 


MANN 


ot a Principle of Love, Gratitude, and Honour, not to qui 
Dido; and having, on the other band, an expreſs Order 
from the Gods to depart for. Italy; Now, — — 1 
prot on which ſide he has determin'd, what he has bef 
aid ſhould ſhew his Will and Inclinations, = Which 
Party he will take. Now thoſe preceding Diſcourſe, 
which diſcoyer his future Reſolution, make what we call 
the Poetical Manners... Thoſe. | ake it aft doubt. e will 
abandon Dido, to obey the Gods This he does in effect 
the Manners therefore are good, and well conducted. Had 
he diſobey'd the Orders of Jupiter, to ſtay with Dido, the 
Manners had been ill; in regard they would have foretold 
a Reſolution contrary to what he was really to take. But 
hed there been nothing to make us foreſee any Reſolution 
of Æneas at all, neither that which he actually took, nor 
the contrary, in that Caſe there had been no Manners at all. 
Tis the Manners, as we have before obſerved, which 
diſtinguiſh the Characters: And, unleſs the Marners be 
well expreſs'd, we ſhall never be acquainted: with the Per. 
ſons at all; nor, conſequently, ſhall we be either terri. 
fied with 8 their Dangers, nor melted into Pity 
by ſeeing their Su erings. See Charafter, _ | 
The Manners then ſhould have four Qualities; they 
ſhould be Good, Like, Suitable, and Equal. Good is when 
they are well mark'd or expreſs d;; that is, when the Diſ. 
courſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſee 
their Inclinations, and what good or evil Reſolutions they 
will take. Like only relates to known and public Perſons, 
whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with which the poetic 
Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet muſt not give 4 
Perſon any Quality contrary to any'of thoſe which Hittory 
has given him. And here it may be obſerved, that the evil 
Qualities given to Princes and great Men, ought to be omit- 
ted by the Poets, if they be contrary to the Character of a 
Prince, Cc. but the Virtues oppoſite to thoſe known Vices 
ought not to be impoſed, by making him generous and li- 
beral in the Poem, who was avaricious-in the Hiſtory, 
The Manners muſt likewiſe be ſuitable 3. that is, they 
muſt be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate and 
Condition of the Perſon that has them. Horace obſerves, 
Intererit multum Daduſne loquatur an Heros. Again, the Man- 
ners muſt be equal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, or 
conſiſtent through the whole Character; or the Variety or 
Inequality of the Manners, as in Nature, ſo in the Drama, 
muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt never be brave, nor the 
Brave timorous; the Avaritious muſt never be liberal, nor 
vice verſa. In · this part, Shakeſpear's Manners are admira- 
ble. Beſides theſe four Qualities above-mentioned, there 
is a fifth eſſential to their Beauty; which is, that they be 
neceſſary; that is, thar no vicious Quality or Inclination 
be given to any poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the 
Adi, | | 
MANOMETER, or Manoſcope, an Inſtrument to ſhew o. 
meaſure the Alterations in the: Rarity or Denfity of the 
Air; from the Greek war©-, rarus, and welegy , menſura, &c. 
The Manometer differs from the Barometer, in that the former 
only meaſures the Weight of the Atmoſphere, or of the 
Column of the Air over it; but the latter the Denſity of 
the Air in which 'tis found: which Denfity depends not 
only on the Weight of the Atmoſphere, but on the Action 
of Heat and Cold, &c. Authors, however, generally 
confound the two together; and Mr Boyle biinfelf gives 
us a very good Manometer of his Contrivance, under the 
Title of a Statical Barometer; the Structure whereof ſee 
under the Word Barometer. 
MANOR, is derived 4 manendo; becauſe the Lord did 
uſually reſide there. For its Original: there was antiently 
a certain Compaſs of Ground, granted by the King to 
ſome Man of Worth, for him and his Heirs to dwell upon, 
and to exerciſe ſome Juriſdiction more or leſs within that 
Circuit, as he deen good to grant; but performing, withal, 
ſuch Services, and paying ſuch. yearly Rent, as by this 
Grant was required. Now, the Lord afterwards, parcelling 
the ſame to other meaner Men, received Rent and Servi- 
ces from them, and by that means, as he became Je- 
nant to the K ing, the Inferiprs became Tenants to him. In- 
deed the Word is now taken for Juriſdiction, and Royalty 
incorporeal, rather than for the Land and Suit: For a Man 
may have a Manor in Groſs, 4. e. the Right and Intereſt 
of a Court Baron, with the Perquiſites, and another en- 
joy every Foot of Land belonging to it. A Manor may be 
compounded of divers things, as of an Houſe, Arable 
Land, Paſture, Meadow, Wood, Rent, Advowſon, - Court- 


* 


Baron, Sc. And this ought to be, by long Continuance 
of Time, beyond Man's Memory. Tis held by ſome, 
that a Manor cannot now be made, ſince a Court-Baron 
cannot be made; and without a Court- Baron, and at lea 
two Suitors, there can be no Manor. | 

MANSE, is a Parſonage or Vicaridge-Houſe, for the In- 
cumbent to live in; this was originally, and is now, an ©” 


ſential Part of the Endowment of a Parifh-Church, = 
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4 then apply d. In fome Countries they burn the Surface 
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ther with the Glebe and Tythes. It is ſometimes called 
the Presbyterium. See Presbytery-... N c CAREY 

MANSION, from mayendo, a Dwelling-Houſe, or Coun- 
rv Habitation-5 commonly uſed for the Lord's Chief Dwel- 
log-Houſe within his Fee, otherwiſe called the Capital Meſ- 
- 1-2. or chief Manor. Place, Maio, or Manſus, were ſome- 
2 uſed in the ſame Senſe. with Hide; that is, as much 
Land as one. Plow could till in a Year. * 

MAN-SLAUGHTER, Homicide, or the unlawful kil- 
ling a Man, without prepenſed Malice: As when two, 
who formerly meant no harm to one another, on ſome 
ſudden Occafion falling out, the one kills the other. It 
differs from Murder, as not being done with fore-going 
Malice; from Chance-Medley, becauſe it hath 4 pre- 
ſent Intent to kill: It is eſteem d Felony, but admitted to 

ie Benefit of the Clergy, for the firſt time. By a Law of 

ing Cantus, if a Man is kill'd openly and premeditated- 


(340 


Ceremony of Manwitiffo nen. He did it any where indiffe- 
rently, in his Houſe; in the Street, going to bath, Ge. 
He laid the Rod, call'd Vinditta, on the Slave's Head, 


pronouncing theſe Words, Dico eum liberum efſe more Qui- 


ritum; I declare bim 'a Freeman after the manner of the Ro- 
mans. This done, he gave 'the Rod to the Lictor, who 
ſtruck the Slave with it on the Head; and afterwards with 
his Fiſt on his Face and Back. And the Notary, or Scribe, 
- enter'd the Name of the new-free'd Man in the Regiſter, 
with the Reafons of his Manunifior, The Slave had like- 


' Wiſe his Head ſhaved; and a Cup given him by his Ma- 


ſter, as a Token of Freedom. Tertullian adds, that he 
had then a third Name given him. If this were fo, three 
Names were not a Token of Nobility, but of Freedom! 
The Emperor Conſtantine order d the Manumiſffons at Rome 
to be perform'd in the Churches: 'The Word comes from 
the Latin Manumiſſio, quia Servus mittebatur extra Manum, 


the Murderer ſhall be committed to the Relations of ſeu poteſtatem Domini ſui. 


Deceaſed : But if, on his Tr G the Fatt is proved, 
but not wilful, the Biſhop 1s to judge him. 2 
MANSORII MUSCULI.. See Maſſeters. 
MANTELE TTS, in War, are a kind of oveable Pent- 
houſes, or Parapets made of Pieces of Timber, ſaw'd into 
Planks, about three Inches thick, and nailed one over ano- 
ther to the height of almoſt fix Foot. They are generally 
caſed with Tin, and ſer upon little Wheels; ſo that in a 
Siege, they may be driven before the Pioneers, and ſerve 
as Blinds to ſhelter them from the Enemies ſmall Shot. 
There are al ſo other ſorts of Mantelets, covered on the top, 
whereof the Miners make uſe, to approach the Walls of a 
Town or Caſtle, It appears from Vegetius, that theſe were 
in uſe among the Antients, but they were built ſlighter, 
and yet larger than ours, being eight or nine Foot high, as 
many broad, and ſixteen long: as were defended by a 
double Covering, the one of Boards, the other of 8 6 
gots, with the Ribs of Oſiers, and caſed without wit 
Skins ſteep'd in Water, to prevent Fire. Fi, 
MANTLE, or Mantle-Tree, in Architecture, is the 
lower-part of a Chimney, or that part laid a-croſs the 
Jaumbs, and which ſuſtains the Compartiment of the 
Chimney- piece. See Jaumb. | : 
. MANTLE, in Heraldry, is that Appearance of the 
Folding of Cloth, Flouriſhing or Drapery, that is in any 
Atchievement, drawn about the Coat of Arms: It is ſup- 


WW poſed formerly to. have been the Repreſentation of a Man- 


tle of State in Blazon; it is always ſaid to be doubled, 
that is, lined throughout with one of the Furs, as Ermin, 
Pean, Verry, Sc. See Coat. e 

Mantle is likewiſe a Term uſed in Falconry; as they 


her Legs. | | | 915 | 
MANUCAPTIO, in Law, a Writ that lies for a Man, 
who, being taken on Suſpicion: of Felony, and offerin 


or other having Power to let to 
ainpriſe. Fig | | | 
 MANUDUCTOR, a Name given to an antient Officer 
in the Church, who, from the middle of the Choir where 
he was placed, gave the Signal to the Choriſters to ſing, 
mark'd the Meaſure, beat Time, and regulated the Muſic. 


The Greeks call'd him Meſacoros, becauſe. ſeated. in the 


WW middle of the Choir. But in the Latin Church, he was 


call'd Manuduftor, from Manus, and duco, I lead; becauſe. 
he led and guided the Choir by the Motions and Geſture 


of the Hand. 


MANUFACTURE, a Place where ſeveral Artiſts and 


5 JLANUMISSION, an Action by which a Slave is ſet 
der Some Authors define Manumiſſion to be an Act 


of their Slaves. Their Manumiſſon was perform'd 

4 en Ways. Firſt, When, will his Maſter's Con- 
ie B. ere had his Name enter d in the Cenſus, or Pub- 
wy 101 85 of the Citizens. Secondly, When the Slave 
Wand 9. 7 the Pretor, and that Magiſtrate laid his 
bon, 8 Head. Thirdly, When the Maſter gave the 
two ho. Freedom by his Teſtament. Servius Tellus is ſaid 
Ker foot the firſt Manner, and P. Valerius 

third in Ki 7 econd. A particular Account is given of the 
chat che Jo aſtitutes of Juſtinian. It was not neceſſary, 
| retor ſhould be on his Tribunal to perform the 


mitted, by the Maſter's deliveri 


Of Manumiſſon there have been various Forms in Eg. 
land. In the time of the Conqueror, Servants were manu- 
| them by the * 
Hand to the Vicount in full Court, ſhewing them the 
Door, giving them a Launce and à Sword, and proclaimin 
them free. Some were alſo manumitted by Charter. The 
was alſo an implicit Manumiſſon; as when the Lord made 
an Obligation for Payment of Money to the Bondman at 4 
certain Day; or ſued him, where he might enter without 
Suit; and the like. 3 5h 
| MAN URING of Ground, conſiſts in the Application of a 
Matter 7 * for meliorating the Soil, and rendring it more 
fertile. e Matters uſed for Manure, are various in various 
Countries. The moſt ordinary are Lime and Marl, which fee 
under their proper Articles. In ſome parts of Ireland, they uſe 
Sea-Shells, as thoſe of Cockles, Periwinkles, (5c. which are 
found to agree very well with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet 
or ſtiff Land. They ſeem to piveit a kind of Ferment, 
as Barm does to Bread, opening and looſening the Clods, 
and by that means making way for the Roots to pene- 
trate, and the Moiſture to enter into the Fibres of the 
Roots: This kind of Manure continues a long time e' er 
its Effects are exhauſted, whereas Lime, Gc. fpend them- 


ſelves at once. The Shells being hard, melt away very 


ſlowly, ſo that the Operation needs not be repeated for 20 
or 30 Years, In the Weſt of England, they manure their 
Land with g brackiſh Sea-Sand; which Dr. Bury obſerves, 
quickens Dead-Eand : So that what would otherwiſe be 
the barreneſt part of that Country, is now the richeſt. The 
Sea-Salt, he obſerves, is too luſty and active of itſelf, and 
that ir does beſt when mingled with Lime. Glauber orders 
the Mixture to be made up and burnt like Bricks, and 


of their heathy Ground, inſtead of manuring it; which is 


but ill Husbandry, inaſmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and 


by deſtroying the Sap of the Earth, and Roots of the 


Graſs, and other Vegetables, it renders it uſeleſs for ſe- 
. veral Years after the third, when it is plow'd. Dr. Jackſon 


obſerves, that all the Ground about Nantwich, where Salt 
or Brine is ſpilt, is, when dug up, an excellent Ma- 
nure for grazing Ground; and even Bricks, thoroughly 
tinged with it, Adolve and fertilize the Land very conſi- 
derably. Dr. Beal ſays, tis « common Obſervation of 
Gardeners and skilful Husbandmen; that Froſt and Snow 
improve and fertilize the Land both more ſpeedily and 
more effectually than the Influence and Warmth of the 
Sun. Dr. Lifter tells us, that in ſome parts of the North. 
Riding of Torſſbire, the Soil is ſandy, and the People ma- 
nure it with Clay. The Soil, with any other Manure, bears 
nothing but Rye; but with Clay, bears Oats, Barley, &c. 
This. Clay Manuring, will, by certain Experience, laſt 
45 Years in the Ground e'er it need be repeated. The 
Bogs in Ireland are beſt improv'd by ſandy, or other gra- 
velly Manures. 5 
MANUSCRIPT, a Book, or Paper, written with the 
Hand ; in oppoſition to a printed Book, or Paper. A Ma- 
nſcript is uſually defign'd by the two Letters MS, and in 
the Plural by MSS, or MMSS. What makes public Li- 
braries valuable, is the Number of antient MSS repoſited 


in them. | | 

MANWORTH, in old Law-Books, is the Price or Va- 
lue of a Man's Head : every Man, according to his de- 
gree, being rated at a certain Price 3 according to which, 
Satisfaction, in old time, was made to his Lord, if any 
one kill'd him. | | 

MANZEL. See Caravanſerail. | 

MAP, a plain Figure, repreſenting the ſeveral Parts of 
the Surface of the Earth, — to the Laws of Per- 
ſpective: or a Projection of the Surface of the Globe, or a 
— thereof, in plano. See ProjeFion. | 

Maps are either univerſal, or particular. Umivetfal Maps 
are thoſe which exhibit the whole Surface of the. Earth, 
or the two Hemiſpheres. Particular Maps are thoſe which 


exhibit ſome particular Region, or part thereof. 11 
* 1 


„ 


| 1 X 2 


contra · diſtinction to Hydrographical or Sa- Maps, repre- 
ſenting only the Seas and Sea- Coaſts, propetly call'd Charts. 
dee Chart. | Yo EE SR ky SR 
There are three Qualifications required in a Map. Firſt, 
at all Places have their juſt Situation with regard to 
the chief Circles of the Earth, as the Equator, Parallel, 
Meridians, &c. becauſe on theſe depend many Properties 
of Regions, as well as Celeſtial Phenomena. Secondly, 
That the Magnitudes of the ſeveral Countries have the 


| ſame Proportion as on the Surface of the Earth. And, 


Thirdly, That the ſeveral Places have the ſame Diſtance 
pop ay with regard to each other, as on the Earth 
Itſelf. 5 ä | ge 
For the Foundation of Maps, and the Laws of Projection, 
ſee Perſpettive and Projeſtion of the Sphere: The Applica- 
tion thereof, in the Conſtruction of Maps, is as follows, 
Projection of a Map, the Eye being plac'd in the Avis. 
Suppoſe, v. g. the Northern Hemiſphere to be repreſented 


with the Eye in a Point of the Axis, vg. the South-Pole; for 


the Plane, whereon the Repreſentation is to be made, we 
take the Plane of the Equator, and from all the Points of 


the Surface bf the Northern Hemiſphere, conceive Lines 


paſſing thro the Plane to the Eye; which Points connected 
together; conſtitute the Map required. Here the Equator 
will be the Limit of the Projecture; the Pole, the Centre. 
The Meridians will be Right Lines paſſing from the Pole 
to the Equator; the Parallels of Latitude, Sc. Circles. 
concentric with the Equator; and all the other Circles,and 
Arches of Circles, as the Horizon, Vertical Circles, Ec. 
Ecliptic, c. conceived in that Hemiſphere, will be Ellip- 
ſes, or Arches of Ellipſes. The better to apprehend the 
ProjeQure of the Circles on the Plane, conceive a radiant 
Cone, whoſe Vertex is the Eye, its Baſe the Circle to be 
repreſented, and its Sides the Rays paſſing between the 
Circle and the Eye. Suppoſe this Cone cut by the 
Plane. Tis obvious, that, according to the various Poſi- 
tion of the Cone, there will be a different Section, and 
conſequently a different Line or Repreſentation. 

For the Application of this Doctrine in Practice. In a 
Plane, v, g. a 2 er, take the middle Point P. (Plate Geo- 
graphy, Fig. 2.) for the Pole, and from this, as a Centre, 
deleribe a Circle, of the intended Bigneſs of your Map, 
to repreſent the Equator. Theſe two may be pitch'd on 
at pleaſure, and from theſe all the other Points and Circles 
are to be determined. Divide the Equator into 360%, and 
drawing Right Lines from the Centre to the beginning 
of each Degree, theſe will be Meridians; whereof that 
drawn to the beginning of the firſt Degree, we ſuppoſe the 
firſt Meridian. = | 

Now for the Parallels. There are four Quadrants of the 

Equator 3 the firſt, o, 90; the ſecond, 90, 189; the third, 
180,270 3 the fourth, 270, ; which, for the better diſtine- 
tion, we will note with the Letters AB, BC, CD, DE. 


Taking one of theſe, v. g. BC, from the ſeveral Degrees 


thereof, as alſo from 239, zo“, and 66”, zol. thereof draw 


occult Right Lines to the Point D, marking where theſe. 


Lines cut the Semidiameter BPC; and from P, as a 
Centre, deſcribe Arches paſſing thro' the ſeveral Points 
in PC. 'Theſe Arches will be Parallels of Latitude. 
The Parallel at 23? zo“, will be the Tropic of Cancer, 
and that at 66* 30, the Ar#ic Circle. The Meridians 
and Parallels thus deſcribed, from a Table of Longi- 
rudes and Latitudes, lay down the Places ; reckoning the 
Longitude of each Place on the Equator, commencing 
at the firſt Meridian, and proceeding to the Meridian 


of the Place; and for the Latitude of the Place, chuſing 
a Parallel of the ſame Latitude: the Point where this 


Meridian and Parallel inter ſect, repreſents the Place: And 
in the ſame manner all the other Places may be deter- 
mined 'till the Map be compleat. 

For the Ecliptic, half of which comes in this Hemi- 
ſphere 3 we have obſerved, that it makes an Ellipſis; ſo 
x wp the Points thro' which it paſſes are to be found. The 
firſt Point, or that wherein the Ecliptic cuts the Equator, is 
the ſame with that wherein the 5 
Equator, which is therefore diſtinguiſn'd by the Sign of 


Aries; the laſt Point of this half Ellipfis, or the other In- 


ter ſection of the Equator and Ecliptic, vis. the End of 
Virgo, will be in the oppoſite Point of the Equator, viz. 
at 180%. The middle Point of the Ellipſis is y 2 wherein 
the Meridian 90 cuts the Tropic of Cancer. Thus we 
have three Points of the Ecliptic determined; for the reſt, 
viz, for 19, and 15? of Taurus, 19 and 159 of Gemini, 19 of 
Leo, 19 of Virgo, the Declinations of thoſe Points from 
the Equator muſt be taken from a Table, and ſet off in 
the Map. See Declination, &. 

Thus where the Meridian of 139. cuts the Parallel of 
52, that Point will be 159. of Aries, Where the Meri- 


dian 25%. cuts the Parallel, 11 4 will be the firſt Degree 


of Taurus, and ſo of the reſt. Theſe Points being all 


( 496 ) 


| Lind are frequently call'd Geographical or Land- Maps, in 


rſt Meridian cuts the 


join'd by a Curve Line, will be a Portion of an Ellipt. 
repreſenting the Ecliptic. ak, / 
Maps of this Projection have the firſt Qualification re. 
quired 3 but are defeRive in the ſecond : the Surface he. 
ing ftretch'd further, as it approaches nearer the Equator 
For the third, they are till further out: By this Method 
way almoſt the whole Earth be repreſented in one Mae 
placing the Eye, v. g. in the Antarctic Pole, and aſſumine 
or the Plane of Projection that of ſome Circle near i 
v. g. the Antarctic Circle. Nothing is here required he. 
fides the former Projection; but to continue the Meridian 
draw Parallels on the other fide of the Equator, and com. 
er the Ecliptick 3 but this diſtorts too much for 
ractice. 1755 
This Projection is of all others the eaſieſt; but that 
where the Eye is placed in the Plane of the Equator, i; 
preferr'd for uſe. Tis, in effect, of the latter kind that 
Maps are ordinarily made. The former are added to em. 
in ſmall, by way of Supplement, to repreſent the inter. 
mediate Spaces left between the two Hemiſpheres. Fur. 
ther, as the Situation of the Ecliptic, with regard to the 
Earth, is continually changing, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it has 
no Place in the Earth's Surface, but is uſed to be repre- 
ſented according to its Situation ſome certain Moment; 
vis. ſo as the beginning of Aries and Libra may be in the 
Interſections of the firſt Meridian and Equator. | 
The Projettion of Maps, with the Eye in the Plane of the 
Equator. This Method of Projection, tho' more difficult, 
1s yet much juſter, more natural and commodious, than 
the former. 'To conceive it, we ſuppoſe the Surface of 
the Earth cut in two Hemiſpheres by the entire Periphery 
of the firſt Meridian, each of which Hemiſpheres we re. 
preſent in a diſtinct Map. The Eye is Roe in the Point of 
the Equator 90 diſtant from the firſt Meridian; and for 
the tranſparent Plane, wherein the Repreſentation is to 
be, we take the Plane of the firſt Meridian. In this Pro- 
jection, the Equator is a Right Line, and the Meridian 900 
diſtant from the firſt, is alſo a right Line; but the other 
Meridians, and all the Parallels of the Equator, are 
Arches of Circles, and the Ecliptic an Ellipfis. | 
The Method is thus. From a Point E, as a Centre, (Fig. ;.) 
deſcribe a Circle according to the intended Bigneſs of 
the Map. This repreſents the firſt Meridian, and its oppo- 
ſite]; for, drawing the Diameter B; D, there ariſe two Semi- 
circles, the one whereof BAD is the firſt Meridian, the 
other BCD its oppoſite, or the Meridian of 180%. This 
Diameter E D repreſents the Meridian of 90 Degrees, 
whereof the Point B is the Arctic Pole, and the Point Þ the 
Antarctic. The Diameter 4 C, perpendicular to that B D, 
is the Equator. Divide the Quadrants 4B, BC, CD, 
D A, each into 90 _ and to find the Arches of the 
Meridians and Parallels, proceed thus. Divide the Equa- 
tor into its Degrees, vis. 180. (as being indeed only half 
the Equator ;) thro' theſe. ſeveral Diviſions, and the two 
Poles, deſcribe Arches of Circles, repreſenting Meridians, 
asB1iD,B2 D, &c. How to find Centres for deſcribing 
thoſe Arches, ſee under the Word Circle. Indeed, the Ope- 
ration will be both more eaſy and accurate, if performed 
by a Canon of Tangents. To deſcribe the Parallels, the 
Meridian D B muſt be in like manner divided into 180 De- 
grees; then thro' each of theſe Diviſions, and the cor- 
reſponding Divifions of the Quadrants A B, C B, deſcribe 
Arches of Circles. Thus ſhall we have Parallels of all 
Degrees, with Tropics, Polars and Meridians. As for the 
Ecliptic, it may be defign'd two ways. For its Situation 
over the Earth may either be ſuch, as that its Interſection 
with the Equator may be over the Place 4; in which Caſe, 
the Projection of its Semi-Circles, from the firſt Degree of 
Cancer, to the firſt of Capricorn, will be a ſtraight Line, to 
be determined by numbering 239 30! from 4 towards 
B, and from the Extreme of that Numeration, drawing 3 
Diameter thro' E; this Line will be half the Ecliptic in 
this Situation, and may be divided, as before, into Degrees, 
to which the Numbers, Signs, Oc. are to be affix d. — 
if the Ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its Interſection with 
the Equator is over the Place 4, in the firſt Meridian, itꝭ 
Projection in that Caſe will be a Segment of an Ellipſis; 
whereof two of the Points are AC; a third that wherein 
the Meridian 90 cuts the Tropic of Cancer. The other 
Points muſt be determin'd in the manner laid down abo 
vis. by taking the Declinations and right A ſcenſions of i; 
of Aries, 10 of Taurus, 150 of Gemini, &c. For where the 
Parallels, according to their ſeveral Degrees of Declima- 
tion, cut the Meridians, taken according to the ſeveral rig k 
Aſcenſions, thoſe Points of Interſection are the Points © 
the 159 of Aries, &c. A curve Line therefore being drawn, 
theſe will give the Projection of the Ecliptic. te 
Nothing now remains to compleat the Map, but tot? 
the Longitudes and Latitudes of Places from a Table 3 - 
toſet them off on the Map, as was directed under the — 
Method, In this Projection the whole Surface of the Ff 
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HY | TOE if inſtead of the Plane of 
way bo repreſented in one Map 5 1 — to it, but very 


eridian, ſome pther Plane a 
— 2 taken 3 for by this means the entire Pa- 
Det and eridians will be deſcribed. But as this diſtorts 
6 the Earth too much, it is ſeldom uſed ; and we 
— make the two Hemi) pheres in two diſtinct Tables. 


One great Advantage in this Projection, is, that it repre- 


| ſents the Longitud and Latitudes of Places, their Diſtance 


from the Equator, almoſt the ſame as 
_ he Its — 7 are, that it makes 
dhe Degrees of the Equator unequal, being the greater as 
they are nearer the firſt Meridian DAB, or its — 
BCD; and for this Reaſon equal Tracts of the Earth are 
repreſented unequal 3 which Defect may be in ſome mea- 


3 ſure remedy'd by removing the Eye far from the Earth. 


Laſtly, the Diſtances of Places, and Situation with re- 


ard to each other, cannot be well determined in Maps of 


is Project ion. IN 
e of Maps on the Plane of the Horizon, or wherein 
any given Place ſhall be the Centre, or Middle. Suppoſe, 
for inftance, tis defired to have London the Centre of the 


| Map. Its Latitude we'll ſuppoſe to be 519. 32 Min. The 


Eye is placed in the Nadir. The tranſparent Table is the 
Plane of the Horizon, or ſome other Plane, if tis de- 
fred to repreſent more than an Hemiſphere. Take 
then the Point E (Eg. 4.) for London, and from this, as 
a Centre, deſcribe the Circle ABCD to repreſent the 
Horizon, which you are then-to divide into four Qua- 
drants, and each of theſe into go Degrees. Let the Dia- 
meter BD be the Meridian, B the Northern Quarter, 
D the Southern; the Line of EquinoCtial Eaſt and Weſt, 
ſhews the firſt Vertical, A the Weſt, C the Eaſt, or a 


7 | Place 90 deg. from the Zenith in the firſt Vertical. All 


the Verticals are repreſented by right Lines drawn from 
the Centre E to the ſeveral —_— of the Horizon, Di- 
vide BD into 180 deg. as in the former Methods; the 
Point in EB repreſenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the Arch 
BC, will be the Projection of the Warth Pole, which note 


. with the Letter P. The Point in E D repreſenting 51 deg. 


30 min. of the Arch D C, (reckoning from C towards D) 
will be the Projection of the Interſection of the Equator 
and Meridian of London, which note with the Letter Q, 
and from this, towards P, write the Numbers of the De- 
grees, I, 2,3, &c. As alſo from Q towards D, and from 
B towards P, ziz. 51,52, 53, Sc. 80 ä 

Then taking the correſponding Points of equal Degrees, 
diz. 99 and 99, 88 and 88, Sc. about thoſe, as Diameters, 
deſcribe Circles, which will repreſent Parallels, or Circles 


g of Latitude, with the Equator, Tropics, and Polar Circles. 


For the Meridians, firſt deſcribe a Circle thro the three 
Points A, P, C. This will repreſent the Meridian 90 deg. 
from London. Let its Centre be M in BD (continued to 


we Point N, which repreſents the South Pole) PN being 


the Diameter, thro M draw a Parallel to A C, vis. F H, 
continued each Way to K and L. Divide the Cirele 
PH NF into 360 deg. and from the Point P draw right 
Lines to the ſeveral Degrees, cutting K FH L thro the 
ſeveral Points of Interſection, and the two Poles P, N, as 


| | thro three given Points, deſcribe Circles repreſenting all 


the Meridians. The Centres for deſcribing the Arches 
will be in the ſame K L, as being the ſame, that are 
found by the former Interſe&ion 3 but are to be taken 
with this Caution, that for the Meridian next B DN to- 
wards A, the moſt remote Centre towards L be taken for 
the zd, the 2d from this, Cc. The Circles of Longitude 
and Latitude thus drawn, inſert the Places from a Table 
as before directed. | 

Projefion of Maps on the Plane of the Meridian. This 
Frojection is taught by Ptolemy, and recommended by 
him as proper for that part of the Earth then known. In 
the Equator and Parallels are Arches of Circles, and in the 
Meridians, Arches of Ellipſes 3 the Eye hanging over the 
Plane of that Meridian which paſſes over he middle of 


the inhabited World. But in regard the Deſcription of 


theſe Ellipſes is ſomewhat perplexin , and becauſe this 
Method ſeems only coltulatol Te 55 of the Earth; 
tis not now uſed. 
ere is a ſecond Method ſomething a- kin to it, which 
Mirren the Circles of Latitude by right Lines, and the 
leridians by Arches of Ellipſes; as muſt be the Caſe, if 
oh conceived to fall from the ſeveral Points of each 
Niers iber, perpendicularly on the Plane of the firſt 
eridian, and the Eye be ſuppoſed at an infinite diſtance 
rom the Earth; ſo that all the Rays emitted from the 
aces of the Earth to it, may be accounted Parallels as 


| _ as Perpendiculars to the Plane of the firſt Meri- 


Ren Maps, thoſe whereir both the Meridians and 
** 75 — repreſented by right Lines, which by the 
no fuch N e is impoſſible; in regard there can 
the Ci Jo wer be aſſign d the Eye and the Plane, as that 

reles both of Longitude and Latitude ſhall be right 


(4%) 


MAP 
Lines. In the firft Method laid down, the Meridians ure 
right Lines, but the Parallels are Circles. lo the fifth, the 
Parallels are right Lines, and the Meridians Ellipſes. In 
all other perſpective Methods, both Kinds of Circles are 
Curve; one Method indeed muſt be excepted wherein 
the Meridians are right Lines, and the Parallels Hyperbo- 
la's; as when the Eye is placed in the Centre of the 
Earth, and the Plane, thro Which it is view'd, is parallel 
to the firſt Meridian: but this Method is rather pretty 
than uſeful. Regt i linear Maps are chiefly uſed in Naviga 
tion, to facilitate the Eſtimation of the Ship's Way. See 
CRaRr. | 
Conſtrut ion of particular or ſpecial Maps. 

Particular Maps of large Tratts, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
and America, are projected after the ſame Manner as Ge- 
neral ones; only. let it be obſerved; that for different 


Parts, different Methods be choſen. Africa and America, 


for inſtance, in regard the Equator paſſes thro them, can- 
not be conveniently projected by the firſt Method, but 
much better by the ſecond. Europe and Aſia are moſt 
conveniently repreſented by the third; and the polar 
Parts, or the frigid, Zones, by the firſt. | . 7 
To begin then, draw a right Line on your Plane or Pa- 
per, for the Meridian of the Place over which the Eye is 
conceiv'd to hang, and divide it into Degrees, as before, 
which will be Degrees of Latitude. Then from the Tables 
take the Latitude of the two Parallels, which terminate 
each Extreme. The Degrees of theſe Latitudes are to 
be noted in the Meridian; and thro them draw Perpen- 
diculars, bounding the Map towards North and South. 
This done, Meridians and Parallels are to be drawn to 
the ſeveral Degrees, and the Places to be inſerted, till the 
Map is compleat, bud 
Particular Maps of leſs Extent, In Maps of ſmaller Por- 
tions of the Earth, the Geographers rake another Me- 
thod. Firſt, a tranſverſe Line is drawn at the bottom of 
the Plane, to repreſent the Latitude, wherein the Souther- 
moſt part of the County to be exhibited, terminates. In 
this Line, ſo many equal Parts are taken, as that Count 
is extended in Longitude, On the middle of this ſame 


Line erect a Perpendicular, having ſo many Parts as there 


are Degrees of Latitude between the Northern and 
Southern Limits of the Country. How big theſe Parts 
are to be, may be determin'd by the Proportion of a De- 

ree of a great Circle to a Degree of the Parallel repre- 
— by the tranſverſe Line at bottom. See DEGREE. 
Thro' the other Extreme of this Perpendicular, draw an- 
other Perpendicular, or a Parallel to the Line at bottom, 
in which are to be as many Degrees of Longitude, as in 
the lower Line, and theſe, too, equal to thoſe other, un- 
leſs the Latitudes happen to be remote from each other, 


or from the Equator. But if the loweſt Parallel be at 


a conſiderable diſtance ſrom the Equinoctial, or if the 
Latitude of the Northern Limit go much beyond that of 
the Southern; the Parts or Degrees of the upper Line 


muſt not be equal to thoſe of the lower, but leſs, according 


to the Proportion which a Degree of the more Northern 
Parallel, has to a Degree of the more Southern: Which 
ſee, as before, under the word Dzcars. 

After Parts have been thus determin'd, both on the 
upper and lower Line, for the Degrees of Longitude; 
right Lines muſt be drawn thro' the beginning and end 
of the ſame Number, which Lines repreſent Meridians : 
then, thro the ſeveral Degrees of the Per endicular erec- 
ted on the middle of the firſt tranſverſe Line, draw Lines 

rallel to that tranſverſe Line. Theſe will repreſent 
Parallels of Latitude. Laftl Fo at the Points wherein the 
Meridians of Longitude and the Parallels of Latitude con- 
cur, inſert the Places from a Table, as before directed. 

For Maps of Provinces, or ſmall Tracts, as Pariſhes, 
Mannors, &c. we uſe another Method, more ſure and 
accurate than any of the former. In this, the Angles of 
Poſition, or the Bearings of the ſeveral Places, with re- 
gard to one another, are determin'd by proper Inſtru- 
ments, and tranferr'd to Paper. This conſtitutes an Art 
a-part, call'd Surveying. See SURVEYING. | 

The Uſe of Maps is very obvious from their ConſtruQion. 
The Degrees of the Meridians and Parallels ſhew the 
Longitudes and Latitudes of Places, and the Scale of 
Miles annex'd, their Diſtance; the Situation of Places, 
with regard to each other, as well as to the Cardinal 
Points, appears by Inſpection, the top of the Map being 
always 3% North, the bottom the South, the right-hand 
the Eaſt, and the left the Weſt 5 unleſs the Compaſs u- 
ſually annex'd, ſhew the contrary, See Mzrcartor's 
CxarT, where theſe Caſes are exemplify'd. 

 MAPPARIUS, an Officer among the Romans, who, in 
the public Games, as thoſe of the Circus and the Gla- 
diators, gave the Signal for their beginning, by aig 
an Handkerchief Gebe which he had before receive 
from the Emperor, Conſul, or other ſupreme Officer then 


preſent. | | 
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- MARASMUS, in Medicine; an extreme Macies or Marble of Marzyſe, in the Mlaneze, has a white. Gry 
Ca e of the whole Body. A Hectic Fever uſual- with browniſh Veins; reſembling the Colour of Fes wy 
ly produces a Maraſmus. The word is Greek, being de- This is very common, and extremely hard. Marble (+ 
rived from the Verb wagaivay,to waſte: See ConsumeriON, Lavee, in Maine, has a black Ground, with little 

-. MARAVEDIS, à little Spaniſp OTE Coin, worth Veins of white 3 there is another Kind of it red, with 
ſomewhat more than a French Denier. The Spaniards al- Veins of a dirty white. Marble of Namur is black, like 
ways count by Marazedis, both in Commerce, their Fi- that of Dinan, but leſs beautiful, as inclining, a little mw 
nances, c. tho the Coin itſelf has but little Courſe among the blue, and travers'd with little Streaks. of grey, This 
them. 63 Maravedis are equivalent to a Real of Silver: ſo is very common, and is frequently uſed in aving. Pariay 
that the Piaſter, or Piece of Eight Real, contains 504, and Marble is Antique, and much celebrated in Authors; it i 
4 Piſtoles of 4 Pieces of Eight, 2016 Marazedis, See Coin! of a beautiful White: "The. greateſt patt of the Grecin 
and Monty: This Smallneſs of the Coin produces vaſt Statues were made of it. Varro calls it Lychnites, becauſe 
Numbers in the Spaziſh Accounts and Calculations 3-inſo- the Workmen dug it out of the Quarry by Lamp.Ligbt. 
much that a Stranger or Correſpondent would think himſelf Marble of Porta Santa, at Rome call d Serna, is mingled 
indebted ſeveral Millions for a Commodity, that coſts but: with large Clouds and Veins of.red, yellow, and grey. 
a few Pounds. In the Laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral Marble Portor has a black Ground, with Clouds and Veing 
Kinds of Maravedis 3 Alphonſine Maravedis, White Maravedis, of yellow. It is dug out of the foot of the Alps toward, 
Maravedis of Good Money, Maravedis Combrennos, Black Mara- Carrara. : Marble of Ratrice, in Hainault, is of a dirty red, 
edis, Old Maravedis, When we find Maravedis alone, and mix'd with blue and white Clouds and Veins: this is 
without any Addition, it is to be underſtood of thoſe men- pretty common, but 18 different in Beauty. Marble of &. 
tioned above. The reſt were different in Value, Fineneſs voy, is a deep red mix'd with other Colours; each Piece 
of Metal, Time, Cc. Mariana aſſerts, that this Coin is whereof ſeems cemented on to the reſt. Marble of dci 
older than the Moors, that it came from the Goths, and 1s a browniſh red, ſtain'd with oblong Squares of White 
was worth ten Denarii in the time of the Romans. and [/abella, like ſtriped Taffeta's. The Antient has yer 

The Word is Arabic, and took its Riſe from the Almo- vivid Colours, and the Modern comes pretty near it. Mar. 
raoides Moors, who paſſing out of Africa into Spain, impoſed ble of Sgnan, in the Fyreneans, is ordinarily of a greeniſh 
their own Name on this Coin, which by Corruption was brown, with red Stains 3 tho this is ſomewhat various in 
afterwards changed into Maravedis. Mention is made of its Colours. Marble of Then, near Namur in Liege, is a pure 
it in the Decretals, as well as other Latin Writers, under black, ſoft and eaſy to work, and receives a more beau- 
the Name of Marabitini. 25 * tiful Poliſh than thoſe of Namur and Dinan, 

MARBLE, a Kind of Stone, extremely hard, firm and Mable Bigio Nero, or black-grey, is antique. White 
ſolid, dug out of Pits or Quarries: It takes a beautiful vein'd Marble has large Veins, with grey and blue Stains 
Poliſh; cuts very hardly, and is much uſed in Ornaments on a white Ground, It comes from Carrara. White Mar. 
of fine Buildings, as Columns, Altars, Statues, £c. There ble; that dug out of the Fyreneans on the fide of Bayan, 
are an infinite Number of different Kinds of Marble, u- 1s inferior to that of Carrara, its Grains being larger, and 

| ſually denominated: either from their Colour, their Coun- ſhining, like a kind of Salt. It is ſomething like the nl. 
try, or their Defects; ſome are of one fimple Colour, as tient white Greek Marble, whereof their Statues ws 
bot + i or black, others ſtreak'd or variegated with Stains, made, but is not ſo hard or beautiful. Antient black and | 

Clouds, Waves, Veins, &c. All Marbles are opake, ex- white Marble is now very rare, its Quarries being entirely 

cepting the white, which, when cut into thin Slices, be- loſt ; it is divided between a pure white and a bright 

comes tranſparent. They are alſo different in Weight black in Plates. Blue Tarquin Marble, is mix'd with 2 

and Hardneſs, and are to be conſider d with regard to dirty kind of white, and comes from the Coaſt of Gena, 

their Colour, their Country, their Grain, and their De- Marble Fior di Pe:ſica, comes from Italy, conſiſts of red and 

fects. i Th | white Stains, ſomewhat yellowiſh. Yellow Marble, is à kind J 

Under the Genus of Marble are comprehended Porphyry, of yellow Habella without Veins 3 it is antique, and nov Wn 
which is the hardeſt, and which was antiently brought Gr rare. Black Attic Marble, is of a pure black, without 
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from Numidia in Africa; the moſt beautiful is that, whoſe Stains, and ſofter than the modern black. There was 
Red is the moſt vivid, and the Stains the whiteſt and the ſome of it brought from Greece, call'd Marmor Luculleun; 
ſmalleſt. See PorRrnvAY. The Serpentine, which is a green- but this was not ſo much prized as that which the Ez)p- 
iſh brown, ſo call'd, becauſe figur'd with little Stains. It is tiaus brought from A biopia, approaching to an Iron Co- 
form'd of a great Number of Grains of Sand condens d; it lour, and call'd Baſaltes, or Touch-ſtone, becauſe it ſerved 
is of various Kinds, viz. Ex yptian, Italian, Violet, and Green. them for the Tryal of Metals. White and black Marble 
See GRANATE and SERPENTINE. Jaſper, of which there has a pure black Ground, with ſome very white Veins. | 
are various Kinds, the Antient, the Florid, the Black, White, Marble Occbio di Pavone, or Peacocks Eye, is mingled with 
Sc. See IAS PER. Alabaſter, of which there are various red, white and blueiſh. Clouds, ſomewhat reſembling the 
Kinds, both White and Variegated. They are all ſoft Eyes at the end of a Peacock's Tail. Green Marble an- 
when taken out of the Quarry, but harden in the Air. * is a Mixture of Graſs-green and Black, in Clouds 
Marbles again may be confider'd either as Antient or Mo- of unequal Forms and Bigneſſes, and is very rare, the 
dern. By Antient we mean thoſe, whoſe Quarries are loſt Quarries being loſt. The modern Green, improperly cal- 
or inacceſſible to us, and whereof we have only ſome Pieces led Egyptian, is brought from Carrara, on the Coaſt of 
remaining. The Modern are thoſe, whoſe Quarries are Genoa 3 it is a deep Green ſpotted with Grey. 
{ill open, and out of which Blocks continue to be dug, _ Marble denominated from its Defects. 
Marbles denominated from their Countries. Rigid Marble, that which, being tco hard, works with 
African Marble is either of a reddiſh Brown, ſtreak'd difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the Black of Namur. 
with Veins of White, or of a Carnation, with Veins of Thready Marble, is that full of Threads or Filaments. 
Green. Engliſh White Marble is vein'd with Red. Marble Brittle Marble, is that which crumbles under the Inſtru- 
of Auvergne in France, is of a pale Red, mingled with Vio- ment, as the white Greek Marble, that of the Pyrenean, 
let, Green, and Yellow. Marble of Brabangon in Hainault, &c. Terras Marble, that with ſoft Places in it, which mult 
is Black, vein'd with White. Marble of Breſſe in Italy, is be filled up with Cement, as that of Languedoc, 
Yellow with Spots of White. Marble Brocatelle, is min- There are two Defects frequent in Marbles, which aug- 
gled with little Shades of 7/abella, Yellow, Pale and Gray, ment the Difficulty of cutting and poliſhing them. Tho 
It comes from Tortoſa in Spain, where it is dug out of an one, What they ſometimes call Nails, anſwering to the 
antient Quarry: There is alſo another Kind of antient Knots in Wood; the other, call'd Emeril, is a Mixture 0 | 
Brocatelle dug near Adrianople. Marble of Carrara, on the Copper or other Metals, making black Stains in the 1 
Coaſts of Genoa, is very white, and the fitteſt of all others Marble. The Knots are common to all Marbles, the Eme- 
for Works of Sculpture. Marble of Champagne, reſembles ril only in the white, . 3 
the Brocatelle, being mix'd with blue in round Stains like The Stuck whereof they make Statues, Buſts, Baſſo-Re- 
Partridges Eyes. Cipollino, or Cipollin Marble, is of a Sea- lievos, and other Ornaments of Architecture, is only Marble þ 
green Colour, mix'd with large Waves or Clouds of white pulveriz'd, mix'd in a certain Proportion with Plaiſter 3 the E 2 
or pale green. Kamoggi takes this to be the fame with whole well fifted, work'd up with Water, and uſed like 
that which the Antients call'd Auguſtum & Tiberium Mar- common Plaiſter. There is alſo a kind of artificial M. 
mor; becauſe diſcover'd in Egypt in the Times of the ble, made of Gypſum, or a tranſparent Stone, reſembling 
Emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius, Marble of Dinan, near Marle; which op very hard, receives 4 tolerable 
Liege, is of a pure black, very beautiful, and very com- Poliſh, and may deceive the Eye. There is alſo a Kin 8 
mon. Marble of Guachenet, near Dinan, is of a reddiſh of artificial Marble form'd by corroſive Tinctures, which 5 
Brown, with white Spots and Veins. Marble of Languedoc, penetrating into white Marble, to the depth of a Line, im | 
is of a vivid red, with large white Veins or Stains, and is tates the various Colours of other Marbles. Poliſh'd M, | 
very common; there is ſome, whoſe White borders ble is that which, beiag well rubb'd with Free-ſtone, 4 « 
pretty much on the Blue, but this is of leſs Value. Lu- afterwards with Pumice-ftone, is at laſt poliſh'd ut | 
machello Marble, ' Marble ſo call'd, becauſe mingled with Emery, if the Marble be of ſeveral Colours, and with Tin, 
Spots, gray, black, and white, wreath'd ſomewhat like if it be white. In Italy they poliſh with a Piece of Le 
Periwinkle-Shells, This is anticnt, and its Quarry is loſt, and Emery. Tr i _ 
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ee are vitious Ways of poliſhing Marble: Some lay 
4 2 in 2 — with another, fix d to 
4 broad Beetle, and 4 Handle fix d at oblique Angles, 
with Sand and Water between, work the upper' Stone 
backwards and forwards on the lower ones, till the rokes 
of the Ax are wore off; after which, they poliſh them 


| with Emery and Putty. Father Kircher ſhews'the Man- 


applying Colours on Marble, ſo as to make them 

— 1 ep Subſtance; inſomuch that if the Mar- 
hie be flit ibto ſeveral parallel Tables or Planls, the ſame 
Image will be found on each, that was painted on the firſt. 
Spots of Oil penetrate white Marble, ſo as they cannot be 
taken out. The word Marble comes from the Latin Mar- 
mor, and that from the Greek wapmoliperr, \ to ſhine, -- rhe 
To marble, is to paint, or diſpoſe Colours in ſuch 4 


manner, as that they may repreſent Marble. Thus we mar- 


Wood, S. 3 | 
ne RBL Eb. ſomething reſembling Marble: Thus 
marbled Paper, v. g. is a Paper ftain'd, with various Clouds 
and Shades, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the various 


Ve ins of Marble; the Method whereof, ſee under PA- 


MAR RL ING OF BOOKS, among Binders, the ſprink- 
ling over the Cover of a Book with Black, by means of a 
black Pencil ſtruck gently againſt the Finger, or on a 
Stick held for the 8 Marbling is not uſed, except 
f; after it is finiſn'd, the Cover is 
glazed over with beaten Whites of Egge, then ſmooth'd 
with a poliſhing Iron. They alſo marble Books on the 
Edges, but-in this Marbling there is no Black uſed; in 
lieu thereof, red, blue, Ge. See Boox-BIxDINe. 
MARC, or MARK; a Weight uſed in ſeveral States of 
Europe, and for ſeveral Commodities, eſpecially Gold and 
Silver in France. The Marc is divided into 8 Ounces, or 64 


bi | Drachms, or 192 Deniers or Penny-weights,or 160 Eſterlins, 


or 300 Mailles, or 640 Felins, or 460$ Grains. In Holland, the 
Marc Weight is alſo call'd Troy- Weight, and is equal to 
that of France. When Gold and Silver are ſold by the 
Marc, it is divided into 24 Caracts, the Caract into 8 Penny- 
weights, the Penny-weight into 24 Grains, and the Grain 


= into 24 Primes. See Ca RAC. 


MARK is alſo uſed among us for a Money of Account; 
and in ſome other Countries for a Coin: The Engliſb Mark 
is two Thirds of a Pound Sterling, or 13 5. 4 4. and Mat- 
tbew Paris obſerves, it was of the ſame Value in 1194. 
The antient Saxons call'd the Mark, Mancos, Mancuſe, and 
Mearc; among them it was equivalent to thirty Pence, i. e. 
to fix Shillings. The Mark-Lubs, uſed at Hambourg, is alſo 
a Money of Account, equal to one Third of the Rixdollar, 
or to the French Livre Tournois, Each Mark is divided into 


| fixtcen Sols-Lubs, Mark Lubs, or Danſch, is alſo a Daniſh 


Coin, equal to ſixteen Sols Lubs, or twenty French Sols. 
See 80. Laſtly, Mark is a Copper - Coin in Sweden, equal 
to two Pence Farthing Sterling; it is divided into eight 
Rouftiqs, and each Rouſtiq into two Alleveures. The Sediſb 


: | Silver Mark is a Money of Account, equal to three Copper 


Marks, tho ſome make it a real Coin. | | | 
MARCASSITE ; a Metallic Mineral, making, as it 
were, the Seed or firſt Matter of Metals. On this Prin- 


: : ciple, there ſhould be as many different Marcaſites as Me- 
= tals, which is true in effect; the Name being apply'd to 


every Mineral Body that has Metallic Particles in its Com- 


| : | Poſition, There are only three Kinds inf the Shops, vis. 


Marcaſfte of Gold, of Silver, and of Copper; tho ſome 


| make the Loadſtone Marcaſite of Iron, Tin of Glaſs, Mar- 
caaſſie of Tin, and Zink or Spelter, that of Lead: but 


this we leave to the Chymiſts. Marcaſſite of Gold is in 


NE | little Balls about. the bigneſs of Nuts, nearly round, hea- 


J, of a brown Colour without. Marcaſſte of Silver is 
like that of Gold, only leſs colour'd : within, the Colour 
differs much, the one having a Gold Colour, and the o- 


i : | ther a Colour of Silver, both ſhining and brillant. The 
5 Marcaſſte of Copper is about the bigneſs of a ſmall Apple, 


round or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryſtalline 
vithin, brillant and ſhining. Marcafftes are found in Mines 
3 Metal; they contain a great deal of Vitriolic Salt, 
elpecially that of Co Pr. 5 only uſe the word Mar- 
e Word is originally Arabic. 

MARCELLIANISM, the Doctrine and Opinions of the 
. _ a Sect of antient Heretics ; ſo call'd from Mar- 
— s 5 Auchra, their Leader, who was accuſed of reviving 
on on of Sabellius. Some, however, are of opinion, he 
9 = odox, and that it was his Enemies the Arians, 
7 ather'd their Errors upon him. St. Epipbanius ob- 


| 8 that there was a, great deal of Diſpute with regard 


real Tenets of Marcellus; but that as to his Fol- 

o ier 1 evident they did not own the three Hypoſtaſes: 
M ARCO gn is no-imaginary Hereſy, 

wering t GRAVE, a kind of Mignity in Germany, an- 

Germans Mas, ur Mirquiſs. The!Werd: is derived from the 

cbe or Mark, which ſigniſies a Frontier; the 


* 
« * \ P * 
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Maregraver being originally Guvernots of Cities lying on 


the Frontiers of any State. 


MARC H, the third Month of the Year, according to 


the common way of computing. Among the Romans it was 


the firſt, and in ſome Eccleſiaſtical Compurations,- that 


Order is till preſerved; as particularly in reckaning the 
Number of Years from the Incarnation of our Saviour, 


that ie, from the 2 5th of March. In England however, 


properly ſpeaking March is the firſt Month in Order; the 
new Lear commencing from the 2 5th, tho, in complai- 
ſance to the Cuſtoms of 


kon'd the beginning of their Tear from Eaſter; ſo that 
there were two Months of March in one Year, one of which 
they call'd March before Eaſter, and the other March after 
Eaſter. When Eaſter fell within the Month of March, the 
begitwing of the Month was in one Year, and theend/in 
another.. | y Log By agg tt 


= 1605 25 ; 3 . 43 13 . ; - bY jy | 
It was Romulus who divided the Year into twelve 


Months; to the firſt of which he gave the Name of his 
ſuppoſed Father Mars. Ovid, however, obſerves, that the 


People of Italy: had the Month of March before Romulus's 


Time; but that they placed it very differently, ſome 


making it the 3d, fome the 4th, ſome the 5th, and others 


the-1oth Month in the Year. In this Month it was that 


the Romans ſacriſiced to Anna Perenna, that they begun 


their Comitia, that they adjudg'd their public Farms and 


Leaſes; that the Women ſerved the Slaves and Servants ' 


at Table, as the Men did in the Saturnalia; and that the 
Veſtals renewed the Sacred Fire The Month of March 
was under the Protection of Minerva, and always conſiſted 
of 31 Days. The Antients held it an unhappy Month for 
Marriage, as well as the Month of May. 9 —.— 
MARCHET; a pecuniary Fine antiently paid by the 


Tenant to his Lord, for the Marriage of one of the Tenant's 


Daughters. This Cuſtom obtain'd, with ſome difference, 


throughout all England and Wales, as alſo in Scotland, and 


Kill continues to obtain in ſome places. According to the 
Cuſtom of the Mannor of Dinover in Carmarthenſhire, every 
Tenant, at the Marriage of his Daughter, pays ten Shil- 


lings to the Lord; which, in the Britifh Language, is call'd 


Gwabr-Merched, i. e. Maid's-Fee. 

In Scotland, and the North Parts of England, the com- 
mon Cuſtom was, for the Lord to lie the firſt Night with 
the Bride of his Tenant: But this Cuſtom was abrogated 


by King Malcolm III. at the Inſtance of his Queen; and 


inſtead thereof, a Mark was paid by the Bridegroom to 
the Lord. Whence tis call'd Marcheta Mulieris. 


MARCIONITES, the Name of a very antient and 


popular Sect in the Church. In the Time of St. Epipba- 


nius, they were ſpread over Italy, Egypt, Paleſtine, Syria, 


Arabia, Perſia, and other Countries. Marcion, their Au- 


thor, was of Pontus, the Son of a Biſhop, and at firſt 
made profeſſion of the Monaſtical Life; but having had 
a criminal Affair with a Maid, was excommunicated 
by his own Father, who would never admit him again into 
the Communion of the Church, not even on his Repen- 
tance. On this he abandon'd his own Country, and re- 


tired to Rome, where he began to broach his Doctrines. 


He laid down two Principles, the one Good, the other 


Evil. He deny'd the real Birth, Incarnation and Paſſion 


of Jeſus Chriſt, and held them to be all 14 wo only. 


He taught two Chriſts: One, who had been ſent by an un- 
known God for the Salvation of all the World; Another, 


whom the Creator would one day ſend to re-eſtabliſh the 


Jews. He deny'd the Reſurrection of the Body, and al- 
low'd none to be baptized, but thoſe who preſerved their 
Continence; but theſe he granted might be baptized 
three times. In many things he Follow'd the Sentiments 
of the Heretic Cerdon, 11 rejected the Law and the 


Prophets. He pretended the Goſpel had been corrupted 


by falſe Prophets, and allow'd none of the Evangeliſts 


but St. Luke, whom he altered in many places, as well as 


the Epiſtles of St. Paul; a great many things in which he 
threw out. In his own Copy of St. Luke, he threw out the 
two firſt Chapters entire. 

MARCITES, a Sect of Heretics in the ſecond Century, 
who alſo call'd themſelves the Perfe#i, and made profeſ- 


fion of doing every thing with a great deal of Liberty, 


and without any Fear. This Doctrine they borrow'd from 
Simon Magus, who, however, was not their Chief; for they 
they were call'd Marcites from one Marcus, who conferred 


the Prieſthood, and the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 


on Women. . | 
MARCOSSIANS, the Name of an antient Sect in Reli- 
gion, making a Branch of the Gnoſtics, St. Irenæus ſpeaks at 
large of the Leader of this Sect, Marcus, who, it ſeems, was 
reputed a great Magician. He relates ſeveral things touch- 
ing the Prayers and Invocation of the antient Gnoftics, the 


antient Jewiſs Cabala on the Letters of the Alphabet, and 


their 
HP 


, 


our Neighbours, we uſually rank 
it as the third: but in this teſpect; we ſpeak one way, 
and write another. Till the Year 1564, the French rec- 


— 


MAR 


theit Properties, as well as on the Myſteries of Numbers, 


which the Jews and Gnoſtics had borrow'd from the Philo- 


ſophy of Plato and Pythagoras. Marcus. was an Egyptian, 


and there it was he became acquainipdi with. lager 10 
S of cer- 

tain Hebrew, or rather Chaldee Words, much uſed by —4 
no- 


Marroſſiams had a great 
The Marcoſrans Gan Account of all their Inſcriptions were 


impoſe, more eaſily on his Followers, he made ule 


Enchanters of thoſe Times. b 
number of Apocryphal Books, which they held for 
nical, and of the ſame Authority with ours. Out of theſe 
they pick'd ſeveral idle Fables, touching the Infancy of 


Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off far true Hiſtories. Many 
of theſe Fables are fal in uſe and credit among the Greek 


MARGARITE, See Prax 
MARK, in Matters of Commerce and Manufacture; a 


certain Character ſtruck or impreſs'd on various Kinds of 


Commodities, either to ſhew the Place where they were 
made, and the Perſons who made em; or to ſhew they 
have been view'd and examin'd by a- 
giſtrates charged with the Inſpection of that Manufacture; 
or laſtly, to 


Ware, Paper, Plate, Weights, Meaſures, c. mar d. ; 
MARK is alſo a particular Sign or Character, known 
only to the Trader who pitches on it; e e Ps 
fix'd to any Commodity, he recollects the Price it co 
him. Theſe Marks, otherwiſe call d Numero's, are taken 
according to the Fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but, or- 
dinarily, are choſen from among the Letters of the Al- 


E each having a relation to ſome particular Num- 
er of Figures. They are of ſo much uſe in Trade, that 


the Reader will not take it amiſs, if we inſert a little 
Table, to ſerve as a Model for their Conſtruction. 


| ATBTCTDTETFIGTH ITT KILTINW T| | 
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One Example will give the whole Uſe of this Table. 


Suppoſe, v. g. I would put on a Piece of Stuff, that it 
colt 37 5. 5 d. per Ell. I put an M for 20s. an L for 105. an 
H for 75. and a G for 6d. So that the ſeveral Letters wrote 
after each other (obſerving always to ſeparate Shillings 
from Pounds and from Pence by Points, will make this 
Mesrk M.L.H.G equal to 375. 6d. Note, the Mark may 


be diverſified infinitely, by adding other Figures to the 
Title of Patriarch of Antioch. He is elected by the Clergy 


Letters in lieu of theſe. 13 
Sr. MARK, a Congregation of Regular Canons, found- 


ed at Mantua by one Albert Sinola, a Prieſt, towards the 


end of the 12th Century. S:n0/a made a Rule for them, 
which was approved, corrected and confirmed by ſeveral 
ſucceeding ere About the Year 1450, they were re- 
formed, and followed only the Rule of St. Auguſtin. This 
Congregation, which at firſt conſiſted of 18 or 20 Houſes 
of Men, and of ſome for Women, ſituate in Lombardy and 
the State of Venice; having flouriſhed for the ſpace of 
400 Years, declined by little and little, and was at length 
reduced to two Convents; and in 1584, that of S. Mark 
at Mantua, which was the chief, was given with the Con- 
ſent of Pope Gregory XIII. to the Camaldules, and ſo the 
Congregation became extinct. | 

Order of ST. Marx; an Order of Knighthood in the 
Republic of Venice, under the Protection of K. Mark the 
Evangeliſt. The Arms of this Order are, a Lion winged 
Gules, with this Device, Pax tibi, Marka Evangeliſta, This 
Order is never conferred but on thoſe who have done fig- 
nal Services to the Commonwealth. 

MARKET, from the French Marche, i. e. Emporium or 
Forum Nundinarium 3 and fignifies the ſame thing with us, 
as alſo the Liberty or Privileges whereby a Town is ena- 
bled to keep a Market. Brafon obſerves, that one Market 
ought to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix Miles and 
a half, and a Third of a half. In former times it was 
cuſtomary to have moſt Fairs and Markets kept on Sundays, 
and in the Church- yard; ſo that Matters of Buſineſs and 
Devotion were tranſacted under one. Which Cuſtom, tho 

rohibited by ſeveral Kings, was yet held up till the 
Reign of King Henry the Sixth, when it was effeQually 
ſuppreſs d. In many Places they are ſtill kept in the 
Church- yard. 

MARLE, or Marne; 8 kind of fat, ſoft, foſſile Earth, 

caſt on Land to make it more fruitful : There are ſeveral 
Sorts, of ſeveral Colours and Qualities. 'Too much Marle 
thrown on the Earth, is found to burn it. Marle is alſo 
of uſe in making of Lime, and is burat like other Stone. 
The Word comes from the antient Celtic Marga, mention'd 
by Pliny. It was afterwards call'd Margita and Marguretta. 
Paliff teaches the Uſe of it. 
MARMALADE; a ConfeQion made of the Juice or 
Pulp of ſeveral Fruits, as Plumbs, Apricocks, Quinces, Sc. 
boiled with Sugar into a Confiſtence : that made of Quin- 
ces is ſub-aſtringent, and grateful to the Stomach, 


* In . 


MARM ORA ARUNDELLIANA; or the Oxford yr. | 


| Neſtorian and Jacobite. 


the Officers or Ma- 


ew the Duties impoſed thereon have been 
regularly acquitted. Thus are Cloths, Leathers, Cutlery- 


formerly a part of t 


MAR 


bles, are antient Stones, 1 4 Chronicle of the 
City of Athens, engraven in Capi ters in the Iſland of 
Fares, one of the Cyclades, 263. Years before Jeſus Chriſl. 
They took their Name from + Earl of Arundel, wh, 

rocured them out of the Eaſt; or-from: Henry his Grand. 


on, who preſented: them to the Univerſity, of Oxford, 
publiſh/d in £676 b 


Dr. Prideaux.+ 74. 7 


* * 


MARONTr ES, a Body of Chriſtians who: follow the 


Syrian Rites, and are ſubjeR to the Pope; their principal 
Learned an 


Habitation being on Mount Libanus. The ate 
divided about their original Father. Morin and Cardinal 
Bona take Maronite for the Name of; a Sect, as well 3 
The Maronites ; themſelves pre. 
tend, that they are deſcended from one Marom, who liveg 
in the beginning of the fifth Century, and whoſe Life js 
written by Theodorer, The Jeſuit Sacebini is of the ſame 
Opinion; he thinks, that they never ſeparated from 
the Catholie Church; and adds, that what has given occa- 
fion to their being judg'd in a Schiſm, is their Re- union 
with the Romiſb Church, which ſome take for a Return to 
the Catholic Faith. The former Opinion is founded on 


the Teſtimonies of Eut yebius, James de Vitri, and ſeveril 


others, who expreſly aſſert the Maronites to have been 
de Monotbelite Jacobites : According to 
their Account, Maron, whom the Maronites qualiſy for 1 
Saint, was in truth a Heretic. Towards the Tear 1182, 
Aimers, third Latin Patriarch of Conſtantinople, united the 
Maron ites to that Church. From that time they have uſed 
the Mitre, Ring, Croſier, and other of the Latin Epiſcopa- 
lia; but their Service is ſtill performed in the Chaliee 
Language. a 
M. Fauſtus has publiſh'd an Apology for Maron and the 
reſt of his Nation. His Opinion is, that they really took 
their Name from the Maron who lived in the 4th Century, 
and whereof mention is made in Chry/oſtom, Theogoret, and 
the Menology of the Greeks. He adds, that the Diſciples 
of this Maron ſpread themſelves throughout all Syria, that 
they built ſeveral Monaſteries, and among others, one 
that bore the Name of their Leader; That all the Syrians 
who were not tainted with Hereſy, took Refuge amon 
*em3 and that for this reaſon, the Hereticks of thols 
Times call'd em Maronites. | 
The Maronites have a Patriarch who refides in the Mo- 
naſtery of Cannubia on Mount Libanus, and aſſumes the 


and the People, according to the antient Cuſtom; but 
fince their Re-union with the Church of Rome, he is ob- 
liged to have a Bull of Confirmation from the Pope. He 
keeps a perpetual Celibare, as well as the reſt of the Bi- 
ſhops his Suffragans. For the reſt of the Eccleſiaſtics, 
they are allow'd to marry before Ordination; and yet 
the Monaſlic Life is in great eſteem among em. Their 
Monks are of the Order of St. Antbony, and live in the 
moſt obſcure Places in Mountains, far trom the Commerce 
of the World. 9858 

As to their Faith, they agree in the main with the reſt 
of the Eaſtern Church. Their Prieſts don't ſay Maſs 4. 
lone, but all ſay it together, ſtanding round the Altar. 
They conſecrate Bread without Leaven; and the Lait) 
have hitherto communicated in both Kinds, tho the Prac- 
tice of communicating in one 1s introduced by little an 
little. In Lent they eat nothing, unleſs it be two or three 
hours before Sun-rifing : Their other Faſtings are ver) 
numerous. Their Name may either be derived from M- 


ron abovemention'd, or from wage, the Name of a Mo- 


naſtery, or from Maronea, a City of Syria. 
F ir” ht —— a Term in the ow. Poetry, 
gnifying a peculiarly gay, merry, yet ſimple and natura 
Manner 8 Writing, r — fince mt 
tated by their other Authors, but with moſt Succeſs bj 
Voiture and Fontaine. The Difference between the Mart 
and the Burleſque Stile, is thus aſſign'd: The Mz 
makes a choice, the Burleſque admits of all. The firſt 15 
the moſt ſimple, but its Simplicity has its Nobleneſs; and 
where its own Time won't furniſh natural Expreſſions, " 
borrows them from former Times. The latter is low? 
groveling, and borrows falſe and fulſome Ornaments from 
the Croud, which People of Taſte deſpiſe. The one fe 
ſigns itſelf to Nature, but examines firſt of all whe: 
ther the Objects ſhe preſents be fit for its Paintings, al 
takes nothing but what carries with it ſomewnat 
Delicacy — Mirth; the other runs headlong into Bu, 
foonery, and affects every thing that is extravagant an 
8 8 
MARQUE, Letters of, are Letters of Repriſal, 75 - 
ed by a King or Parliament, by which Subjects 7 vr 
Country are licenſed to mhke Repriſals on thoſe 0 — 
ther; provided Application / has been made for Redre 5 8 


the Government, whereto the Aggreſſor belongs, oy 
times without Effect. They are ſo call'd, as b. fee 


8 

5 
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ſeveral Pieces 


= EASSSYI0OG©R7TSS-0 =-0 


| | | enough, and will be eaſily conceive 


man may condu 


1 the Former are moſtly the ſame with t 


= MAR (5a) 


1 a alrerins Princi is Marchas ſeu Limites tranſeundi, 


ont ciendi. See KEPRISALS. 


the firſt Night of their Nuptials with their Lords, This 
Eſtabliſhment is attributed to King Malcolm or Malcolumbe 3 


eier. in- laid Work; a Work compoſed of and was ſuppreſs'd by Malco/m III. Some derive the 


of hard, fine Wood of different Colours, 
faſten d, in thin Slices, on a Ground, and ſometimes en- 
rich's with other Matters, as Tortoiſe-ſhell, Ivory, Tin, 
and Braſs. There is another kind of Margu i 
tead of Wood, of Glaſſes of various Colours ; and a third, 


| where nothing but precious Stones, and the richeſt Mar- 


bles, are uſed 3 but theſe arc more properly called Mo- 
ſaic Work. See MosAic. Lek g 

The Art of Inlaying is very antient, and is ſuppoſed to 
have paſs'd from the Eaſt to the Weſt, as one of the 
Spoils brought by the. Romans from Aſia; indeed it was 
then but a ſimple thing: nor did it arrive at any tolera- 
ble Perfection, till the fifteenth Century, among the Ita- 
lians; it ſeems however to have arrived at its height in 


; | the ſeventeenth Century among the French. Till Jahn of 


a Cotemporary with Rapbael, the fineſt Works 
r wis kind ans ends black white, which are what 
we now call Moreſco's; but that Religious, who had a 
Genius for Painting, ftain'd his Woods with Dyes or boiled 


: ? | Oils, which penetrated them. But he went no further, 
chan the repreſenting Buildings and Perſpectives, which 


require no great Variety of Colours. oſe who ſuc- 


ceeded him, not only improved on the Invention of dying 


| 1 the Woods, by a Secret which they found of burning them 


without conſuming, which ſerved exceedingly well for 
the Shadows; but had alſo the Advantage of a number 
of fine new Woods of naturally bright Colours, by the 


E | Diſcovery of America. With theſe Aſſiſtances the Art is 


now capable of imitating any thing; whence ſome call 
it the Art of Painting in Wood. | 

The Ground whereon the Pieces are to be arranged and 
glued, is ordinarily of Oak or Fir well dried; and to pre- 
vent warping, is compoſed of ſeveral Pieces glued toge- 
ther. The Wood to be uſed peing reduced into Leaves, 
of the Thickneſs of a Line, is either ſtain'd with ſome 
Colour, or made black for Shadow; which ſome effect, 
by putting it in Sand extremely heated over the fire, others 
by fteeping it in Lime-Water and Sublimate, and others 
in Oil of Sulphur. Thus colour'd, the Contours of the 
Pieces are form'd, according to the Parts of the Defign 
they are to repreſent. This laſt is the moſt difficult part 
of Marguetry, and that wherein moſt Patience and Atten- 


tion are required. The two chief Inftruments uſed here- 
in, are the Saw and the Vice; the one, to hold the Mat- 


ters to be form'd; the other, to take off from the Ex- 
tremes, according to occaſion. The Vice is of Wood, ha- 
ving one of its Chaps fix'd, the other moveable, and is 
open'd and ſhut by the Foot, by means of a Cord faſten'd 
to a Treadle. Its Structure is very ingenious, yet ſimple 


from the Figure 
(Tab. Miſcellany, fig-1.) The Leaves to be form'd (for there 


d are frequently three or four of the ſame Kind form'd to- 


gether) are put within the Chaps of the Vice, after being 
glued on the outermoſt part of the Deſign, whoſe Pro- 
file they are to follow; then the Work man preſſing the 
Treadle, and thus holding faſt the Piece, with his Saw 
runs over all the Out-lines of the Deſign. By thus join- 
ing and pong, | three or four Pieces together, they not 
only gain time, but the Matter is likewiſe the better ena- 
bled to ſuſtain the Effort of the Saw 3 which, how deli- 
cate ſoever it my be, and how lightly ſoever the Work - 
) it, without ſuch a Precaution, would be 

apt to raiſe Splinters, to ruin the Beauty of the Work. 
When the 7 is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of 
Wood, or of Tortoiſe-ſhell, on a Copper or Tin Ground, 
or vice verſa; they only form two Leaves on one another, 
de. 2 Leaf of Metal, and a Leaf of Wood or Shell : this 
they call loving in Counter- parts; for by filling the Va- 
cuities of one of the Leaves by the Pieces coming out of 
the other, the Metal may ſerve as a Ground to the 

Wood, and the Wood to the Metal. | | 

Ms the Pieces thus formed with the Saw, and marked, 
N | == em again, and the Shadow given in the manner 
_ Deen 5 the moor — 25 en each * its Place 
mon Ground; ufing for that purpoſe the beſt 
Engliſh Glue. The whole is Hop in a kel dry, pla- 


| ne over, and poliſh'd. with the Skin of the 8 


þ ax, and Shave-Graſs, as in ſimple VANEERINO, whic 


de., Wich this Difference, however, that in Marquetry 


the fine Branches, and ſeveral of the more delicate Pas ts 


of the Figures, are touch d up and finiſh'd with a Graver 
Th be Cabinet-Makers, Joiners, and Toy-Men, among 
atters b 8 3 'tis the Enamellers and Stone- 
in the f Wu deal in Moſaic Work: the r * 
oſe uſed by the 

MAR OU ETI ONY. See alſo Mos Ac. a 
formerly paid E; a Right or Due which the Women 
fr Paid to the King or Lord, to ranſom themſelves 


om an infamous Cuſtom, which obliged them to paſs 


* & 


etry made, in- »ſon in po 


Word Marquette from Marc, becauſe the Fee of Marquette 
W 0 Marc. 1 eil | 

ISS, properly ſigniſies a Title given to a Per- 

5 — o e rs Demielne erected into 

a Marquiſate by Letters Patents; holding a middle Place 

between the Dignity of a Duke, and that of an Earl or 

Count. Marquiſſes were antiently Governours of Frontier 


Cities or Provinces, called Marches, See Nox IL ITX, PExR, 


c. 
According to ſome Authors, the Word 7 2 comes 
from the Marcomans, an antient People who inhabiicd the 
Marche of Brandenbourg. Others derive it from the Ger- 
man March, Limit; and others from Marciſia, which in the 
Celtic Language, fignify'd a Wing of Cavalry. Nicod de- 
rives it from the corrupt Greek vourgye, Province, Alciat 
and Fauchet bring it from Mark, Horſe, taking a Margqui/s 
to be properly an Officer of Horſe. Menage derives it 
from Marca, Frontiere ; and Selden, Krantzius and Hottoman 
do the ſame. Laſtly, Paſquier tetches the Etymology 
of Marquiſs from the old French Marche, Limit, or from 
Marchter, to confine; the Guard of the Frontiers being 
committed to them. 3 | 

The word Marguiſs is French; the Romans were unac- 
quainted with it: In the Notitia Imperi: they are called 
Comites Limitanei. Alciat has ſtarted a Queſtion, whether 
a Marguiſs or Count ſhould have the Precedence. To de- 
cide it, he goes back to the antient Function of Counts, 
and obſerves, that Counts, who are Governours of Pro- 
vinces, are above Marquiſſes, who are only Governours of 
Frontiers; and that Marquiſes, who are Governours of 
Frontier-Cities, are aboye Counts, who are Governours of 
ſmall Towns. He adds, that in conſequence of this Di- 
ſtinction, the Book of Fiefs ſometimes places Marquiſſes a- 
bove Counts, and ſometimes Counts above Margurſſes. 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the Marguiſat of Juliers was ereRed 
into a County. But now-a-days, neither Marguiſſes nor 
Counts are any longer Governours; and as they are mere 
Titles of Honour, the Counts make no ſcruple of refign- 
ing the Precedency. King Richard the Second was rhe 


firſt who introduced Marguifſes in Enyland 3 till that time, 


the Frontiers had been governed hy Lords Marches. See 


Coux r, Duk xk, Ec. 


MARRIAGE, a Civil and Religious Contract, b 


which a Man is join'd and united to a Woman. The E. 
ſence of Marriage conſiſts in the mutual Conſent of the 


Parties. Marriage is part of the Law of Nations, and is 


in uſe among all People. The Romaniſts account it a Sa- 
crament. The Woman, with all her moveable Goods, 
immediately upon Marriage, paſſes wholly in Poteſtatem 
Viri, into the 4 and Diſpoſal of the Husband. See 
Wirz, ArrinityY, DEGREE, Sc. Canches, Bcnacina, 
and Bower, have wrote on the Subject of Marriage. 

In Germany they have a kind ot Marriage call'd Marga- 
natic, wherein, a Man of Quality contracting with a Wo- 
man of inferior Rank, he gives her the leſt Hand in lieu 
of the right, and ſtipulates in the Contract, that the 
Wife ſhall continue in her former Rank or Condition, and 
that the Children born of them, be of the ſame; ſo that 
they become Baſtards as to Matters of Inheritance, to 
legitimate in effect: They cannot bear the Name or Arms 
of the Family. None but 4 and great Lords of 


Germany, are allow'd this K of Marriage. The Uni- 


verſities of Leipſic and Jena have declared againſt the ; 


Validity of ſuch Contracts, maintaining that they cannot 
8 the Children, eſpecially when the Emperor's 
onſent intervenes in the Marriage. | 

The Turks have three Kinds of Marriages, and three 
Sorts of Wives; Legitimate, Wives in Kebim, and Slaves. 
27 marry the firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the 
third. | 

Duty of MARRIACE; a Term uſed in ſome antient 
Cuſtoms, fignifying an Obligation to Marriage. To un- 
derſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, that old Maids, and 
Widows, above fixty, who held Fees in Body, or were 
charged with any Perſonal or Military Services, were an- 
tiently obliged to marry, to render thoſe Services to the 
Lord | their Husbands, or to indemnify the Lord, which 
they could not do in Perſon. And this was call'd, Duty 
or Service of Marriage. . 

The Roman Laws ſpeak of ſecond Marriages in very hard 
and odious Terms. Matre jam ſecundis Nuptiis funeſtata, 
L. z. C. de ſec. outs By theſe Laws it was enacted, 
that the Effects of the Husband or Wife deceaſed ſhould 
paſs over to the Children, if the Survivor ſhould marry 
a ſecond time. By the Law Hac Edi#al: Cod. de ſec. Nup. 
the Survivor, upon Marrying a ſecond time, could not give 
the Perſon the 1 2 Portion more than equal to 
that of each of the Children. In the Primitive Church, 
the Re ſpect to Chaſtity was carry d ſo high, that a ſecond 
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Marriage was accounted no more than 4 lawful Debauch, 
or a Species of Bigamy. There are ſome antient Canons 
which: forbid the Ecclefiaftics from being preſent at ſe- 
cond Marriages, * 5 AP 

| Manr1acs, in Law, fignifies not only the lawful join- 
ing of Man and Wife, but alſo the Right of beſtowing 


a Ward or a Widow in Marriage, and the Land given L 
rriage. | EY, LR | 
For the Proportions which Marriages bear to Births and 
Births to Burials in ſeveral Parts of Europe, Mr. Deren 
gives us the following Table. | * 


5 
” 
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Names of Places. 


282 1 


England in General pi 


London 


Hantſbire, from 1569 to 1655 


in Devon. fro O 166 
| Tewerton in Devon. from 1655 to 1664. 


' Cranbrook in Kent, 1560 to 1649 
| 4ynbo in Nort hamp. tor 118 Years 


- Upminſter in ex, tor 100 Years 


Frankfort on the Main in 1695 


Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 169 8 


Dominions of Elect. of Branden. 169 8 


Breſlamw in Sileſia, from 1687 to 91 4 


Paris in 1670, 1671, 1672 


"= . , mr 
| Marriages to | Births to Bu- 
| Births, as rials, as 
. * — — — ngppt— | 
1 to 4.63 1.12 to 14 
3 e 4 
1 to 4. „1 tb, 1 
I to 4. 1.2 to 1 
; I to 3.7. I. 26. to 1 | 
I to 3.9. 1.6 to 11 
————_—_— — 
I to 4.6 | 1.8 to 1 
I to 3. ] 1.2 to 1 
1 to 3.7 1.9 to 1 
1 to 3.7 1.5 to 1 
| ET 
1.6 tor 
. to 4.7 116 to 1 
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From which Table it appears, that e . one with 
another, do each produce about four Births, both in Eng- 
land and other Parts of Europe. And by Mr. King's Com- 
putation, about 1 in 104 Perſons marry; the Number of 
People in England being eſtimated at five Millions and 
a half, whereof about 41000 annually marry. 
Major Graunt and Mr. Xing diſagree in the Proportions 
between Males and Females, the , 496% making 10 Males 
to 13 Females in London; in other Cities and Towns, and 
in the Villages and Hamlets, 100 Males to 99 Females. 
But Major Graunt, both from the London and Country 
Bills, computes that there are in England 14 Males to 
13 Females; whence he juſtly infers, that the Chriſtian 
Religion, prohibiting Polygamy, is more agreeable to 
the Law of Nature than Mabumetiſm, and others that al- 
low it. This Proportion of Males to Females Mr. Derbam 
thinks pretty juſt, being agreeable to what he had obſerved 
himſelf. In the 100 Years, for inſtance, of his own Pa- 
riſh Regiſter of Upminſter, tho the Burials of Males and 
Females were nearly equal, being 633 Males, and 623 
Females in all that time; yet there were baptized 709, 
and but 675 Females, which is 13 Females to 13.7 Males. 
From which Inequality it appears, that one Man ought 
to have but one Wife, and yet that every Woman, with- 
out Polygamy, may have a Husband ; this Surpluſage of 
Males above Females being ſpent in the Supplies of War, 
the Seas, c. from which the Wemen are exempt. That 
this is a Work of Providence, and not-of Chance, is well 
made out by the very Laws of Chance, by Dr. Arbutbnot: 
Who ſuppoſes Thomas to lay againit Joby, that for eighty- 
two Years running, more Males ſhall be born than Fe- 
males; and giving all Allowances in the Computation to 
Thomas's Side, he makes the Odds againſt Thomas, that it 
does not ſo happen to be near five Millions of Millions of 
Millions of Millions to one; but for Ages of Ages, accord- 
ing to this World's Age, to be near an infinute Number to 
one. See BIRTEHS and BVR TALs. 5 
MARROQUIN, vulgarly Morocco, the Skin of a 
Goat, or ſome other Animal reſembling it, and call'd Me- 
non, frequent in the Levant ; dreſs d in Sumac or Galls, and 
colour'd of any Colour at pleaſure, much uſed in Tapiſ- 
try, Book-Binding, &c. The Name is ordinarily de- 
rived from the Kingdom of Morocco, whence tis ſuppoſed 
the Manner of preparing them was firſt borrow'd. We 
have Morocco Skins brought from the Levant, W Fain, 
Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, blue, Oc. The 
various Manners of preparing Morocco's, both Black and in 
Colours, are ſo curious and uſeful, and withal fo little 
known among us, that the Publick will not be diſpleaſed 
to find them here. | 
Manner of propering ack Morocco. The Skins having 
been dried in the Hair, are ſteep'd in clear Water three 
Days and Nights, ſtretch'd on a wooden Horſe or Leg, 
like that uſed by Tanners, beaten with a large Knife for 
the purpoſe, and ſteep'd a-freſh in Water, chang'd daily 
till they be well come again. In this State they are 
thrown into a large Vat in the Ground, full of Water, 
wherein Quick-Lime has been ſlaked, where they lie 15 
Days; whence, however, they arc taken, and again re- 
turn'd every Night and Morning: They are then thrown 
into a freſh Vat of Lime and Water, and ſhifted Night 
and Morning, as before, for 15 Days longer; then rinſed 
in clear Water, and the Hair taken off, on the Leg, with 
cke Knife; return'd into a third Fat, and ſhifted as before 


for about 18 Days; ſteep'd 12 Hours in a River, talen 
out, rinſed, put in Pails, where they are pounded with 
wooden Peſtles, changing the Water twice: then laid on 
the Horſe, and the Fleſh taken off, return'd into Pails of 
new Water, taken out, and the Hair-fide ſcraped ; re. 
turn'd into freſh Pails, taken out, and thrown into a Pail 
of a particular Form, having Holes at bottom : here they 
are beaten the ſpace of an hour, and freſh Water pour'd 
on from time to time; firetch'd on the Leg, and ſcraped 
on either Side, return'd into Pails of freſh Water; taken 
out, ſtretch'd up all around in manner of Bags, leaving 
out the hind Legs, which ſerve as a Mouth for the Con- 
veyance of a Mixture mention'd hereafter. The Skins 
thus ſew'd, are put in luke-warm Water, where Dogs Ex: 
crement has been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred with 
long Poles half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken out, 
rinſed in freſh Water, and fill'd by a Tunnel with a Pre- 
3 of Water and Sumac, mix'd and heated over the 

ire till ready to boil; and as they are fill'd, the hind 
Legs are ſewed up, to ſtop the Paſſage. In this State 
they are let down into. the Veſſel of Water and Sumac, 
and kept ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively, taken out, and 
heap'd on one another; after a little time, their Sides 
changed : and thus they continue an hour and half, till 
drain'd. This done, they are looſen'd, and fill'd a ſecond 
time with the ſame Preparation, ſew'd up again, and kept 
ſtirring two hours, piled up and drain'd as before. Thi 
is again repeated a third time, with this Difference, that 
they are now only ftirred a quarter of an hour; aſter 
which, they are left till the morrow morning, when they 
are taken out, drain'd on 2 Rack, unſewed, the Sumi 
taken out, folded in two from Head to Tail, the Hair- 


| fide outwards, laid over each other on the Leg, to per. 


fect their Draining, ſtretch'd out, and dried; then tram- 


ar under foot by two and two, ſtretch'd on a wooden 


able, what Fleſh and Sumac remains ſcraped off, an 

the Hair-fide rubbed over with Oil, and that again with 
Water. Having thus received their Oil and Water, the) 
are twiſted in the Hands, then ſtretch'd and preſs'd right 
on the Table with an Iron Inſtrument like that of the Cur 
riers, the Fleſh-fide uppermoſt z then turn'd, and the Hair: 
fide rubb'd ſtrongly over with a handful of Ruſhes, te 
ſqueeze out as much of the Oil remaining within as pol. 
fible. The firſt Courſe of Black is now laid on the Ha 
Side, by means of a Lock of Hair twiſted and ſteep'd in 
a kind of black Dye, prepared of ſour Beer, wherc" 
Pieces of old ruſty Iron have been thrown, When alf 
dry by hanging in the Air, they are ſtretch'd on * 
Table, and rubb'd over every way with a Paumelle, ® 
wooden Inſtrument, with Teeth to raiſe the Grain, 0 
which is paſs'd a light Couche of Water, then ſleek d, b 
rubbing them with Ruſhes prepared for the purpoſe: 
Thus fleek'd, they have a ſecond Couch of Black, th® 
dried, laid on the Table, rubb'd over with a Paumelle o 
Cork, to raiſe the Grain again; and after a light Couche 
of Water, ſleck'd over anew, and to raiſe the Grain! 
third time, a Paumelle of Wood uſed. After the 15 
fide has thus received all its Preparations, the Fle -has 
is pared with a ſharp Knife for the purpoſe; the Hal 
fide rubb'd ſtrongly over with a woollen Cap, having 4 
given it a Luſtre with Barberries, Citron, or Orange. laft 
whole is finiſh'd, by raiſing the Grain lightly for the oy 
time with the Paumelle of Cork, which leaves them 1 


Condition for Sale and Uſe, | Mann 
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; 5 | Membranes, which * into one anot 
Bones, this fine Oil, 


Manner of preparing red Morocco: The Skins are Reep'd 


four hours in a River, taken out, ſtretch'd on the 
ee beat with the Knife, return d into the Water for 


* 


four hours, re- beaten on the Leg, re · ſtee d 3 
. — a Fat, and for three Weeks, taken out = re- 
turn'd every Morning, to diſpoſe them to peel. Being 
taken out for the laſt time, they are ſcraped with the 
Knife, and when the Hair is quite off, thrown in Pails of 
freſh Water, where they are rinſed ; then the Fleſn- ſide 


ſcraped, thrown into the Pails, and thus alternately from 


the Leg to the Pails, till they leave the Water quite 
clean: then they. are put in lukewarm Water, with the 
Experiment as before, and after twelve hours, rinſed in 
clear Water, and ſcraped on the Leg on both Sides, 

unded in Pails, and the Water changed three times; 
then wrung and ſtretch'd on the Leg, and paſs'd after 
each other into Water, with Alum diflolved in it. Thus 
alum'd, they are left to drain till the Morning, then 
wrung out, pull'd on the Leg, and folded from Head to 
Tail, the Fleſh inwards. In this State they receive their 
firſt Dye, by paſſing them after one another into a red 
Liquor, prepared with Lacca, and ſome other Ingredients, 
kept ſecret among the Maroquineers, This they repeat 


again and again, till the Skins have got their fir ſt Colour. 


They are then rinſed in clear Water, ſtretch'd on the 
Leg, and left to drain twelve Hours; thrown into Water, 
into which white Galls pulveriz'd have been paſs'd thro a 
Sieve, and ſtirred inceflantly for a day with ug Poles, 
taken out, hung on a Bar a-croſs the Water all night, 
White againſt Red, and Red againſt White, and in the 
Morning the Water flirred up, and the Skins return'd into 
it for twenty-four Hours. | . 
MARROW, a delicate Subſtance contain'd in the 
Cavities of the Bones. All the Bones of the Body, 
which have any conſiderable Thickneſs, have either a 
large Cavity, or are ſpongeous, and full of little Cells; 
in boch the one, and the other, is an oleaginous Sub- 
ſtance, call'd Marrow, contain'd in roger Veſicles or 
er. In the larger 
y the gentle Heat of the Body, is 
exhaled thro the Pores of its ſmall Bladders, and enters 
ſome narrow Paſſages, which lead to ſome fine Canals, ex- 
cavated in the Subſtance of the Bone, according to its 
Length; and from theſe, other croſs Paſſages (not directly 
oppoſite to the former, leſt they ſhould weaken the Bone 
too much in one Place) carry the Marrow ſtill farther in- 
to more longitudinal Canals, placed nearer the Surface 


of the Bone: All this Contrivance is, that the Marrow 
may ſupple the Fibres of the Bones, and render them leſs 
apt to break. The Antients imagin'd, that Marrow ſerv'd 


for Nouriſhment to the Bones. But later Obſervations 


BF: | have found Blood-Veſſels in the Bones; ſo that it appears 


the Bones are nouriſh'd in the ſame manner as the other 


: | Parts of the Body. Beſides, we find many Bones which 


grow, and yet have no Marrow in them; witneſs the 
Horns of Deer, Lobſters Claws, Sc. See MEDvLLa. 

MARS, among Chymiſts, fignifies Iron, becauſe ima- 
gin'd under the Influence of that Planet. See Iod. Phy- 
ical Writers prove Iron preferable for all Medicinal Pur: 
poles to Steel, which is only a more harden'd, compact 
Iron, made ſo by Art; whereby it is rendred more unfit 
to yield thoſe - rinciples or Parts in Preparation, which 
the Phyſician requires to be drawn out. For the Opera- 
tion of its Medicinal Properties, ſee CaaLvBzam. 

MARS, in Aſtronomy, one of the five Planets, and of 
the three ſuperior ones; its Place being between the Sun 
and Jupiter: See PLANET, and SYsTEM. Its Character is 
. Its mean Diſtance from the Sun is 1524 of thoſe Parts, 
when the Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth is 1000. 
8 Excentricity 141. The Inclination of its Orbit, that is, 
the Angle form'd by the Plane of its Orbit with the Plane 


of the Ecliptic, 1 Deg. 52 Min. The periodical Time, 


in which it makes its Revolution round the Sun, 686 Days 


Hours. Its Revolution about its own Axis is perform'd 


mn 24 Hours 40 Minutes. For the Diameter o Mars, ſee 
"AMETER, and SEMIDIAMETER. For its Denſity, ſee 
983 For the Force of Gravity on its Surface, ſee 
RAV ITV. Its Parallax, according to Dr. Hook and 

aste, is ſcarce 30 Seconds. a 
1 2 2 Achronical Riſing of this Planet, that is, when it 
* ppoſitidn to the Sun, it is found twice as near the 
as the Sun; which is a Phænomenon that has ex- 


= Tmely diſcredited the Ptolemaic H | 
= : 1 | ypotheſis Dr. Hook 
„ M kk; obſerv'd ſeveral 1 in Mars, which having a 


nj anet to turn round its Centre. 
or Het Caſfni obſerv'd ſeveral Spots in the two Faces 
-Pheres of Mars, which, by continuing his diffe- 

very diligently, he found to move by 
M; Weſt, and to return in the ſpace of 24 
both the M mutes to their former Situation. Whence 
net, was d "ON and Period, or natural Day of that Pla- 
4 etermin'd, Mars always appears with a ruddy, 


MAR (503) 


troubled Light; whence we conclude it is encompaſs'd 


with a thick, cloudy Atmoſphere, which, by diſturbing the 


Rays of Light in their Paſſage and  Re-paſſage thro it, 
accaſion that Appearance. Mars having his Light from 


the Sun, and revolving round it, has an Increaſe and De- 


creaſe like the Moon. It may alſo be obſerved ' almoſt 
biſſected, when in its Quadratures with the Sun, or in his 
Perigzon, but never corniculated or falcated, as the infe- 
rior Planets. See Pa $8xs. 8 
This Planet's Diſtaflce from the Sun, is to the Diſtance 
of the Earth and Sun, as 12 to 1. So that a Man placed 
in Mars, would ſee the Sun's Diameter leſs by one third 
than it appears to us, and conſequently the Degree 1 
and Heat, which Mars receives from the Sun, is leſs by 


one third than that received by the Earth: This Propor- 


tion, however, will admit of a ſenſible Variation, on ac- 
count of the great Excentricity of this Planet. 

Tho the Period or Year of this Planet, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, is nearly twice as long as ours, and bis 
natural Day, or the Time in which the Sun appears above 
his Horizon (ſetting aſide the Conſideration of Twilight) 
is almoſt every where equal to his Night; yet it ap- 
pears, that in one and the ſame Place on his Surface, 


there will be but very little Variety of Seaſons, ſcarce 


any Difference of Summer and Winter. And the reaſon 
is, that the Axis of his Diurnal Rotation is nearly at right 
Angles with the Plane of his Orbit. It will be found, 


notwithſtanding, that Places ſituate in different Latitudes, 


that is, at different Diſtances from his Equator, will have 
very different *. 785 of Heat, on account of the diffe- 
rent Inclination of the Sun's Rays to the Horizon; as tis 


with us, when the Sun is in the Equinoxes. From this 


Conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to account for the 
Appearance of the Faſciæ in Mars; which are certain 
Swathes or Fillets ſeen in this Planet, and poſited paral- 
lel to his Equator. For, as among us, the ſame Climate 
has at different Seaſons very unequal Degrees of Heat; 
but in Mars it is otherwiſe, the ſame Parallel having al- 
ways a pretty equable Degree of Heat : It follows, that 
theſe Spots, may probably be form'd in Mars, or his At- 
A, as Snow and Clouds are in ours, iz. by the 
conſtant different Intenfions of Heat and Cold in the diffe- 


rent Parallels; and ſo come to be extended in Circles or 


Belts parallel to his Equator, or the Circle of his Diurnal 
Revolution. And this ſame Principle may, perhaps, ſolve 


the Phenomenon of Jupiter's Belts; that Planet, like Mars, 


having a perpetual Equinox. See Juri. 
Beſides the ruddy Colour of Mars, we have another Ar- 


gument of his being incompaſs'd with an Atmoſphere z 
and it is this, That when any of the fix d Stars are ſeen 


near his Body; they appear extremely obſcured, and al- 
moſt exſtinct. If this be the Caſe, an Eye placed in Mars 


would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, unleſs perhaps in the Sun 


at the time of Conjunction, when Mercury paſſes over his 
Disk, as he ſometimes appears to us in form of a Spot. 
A Spectator in Mars will ſee Venus about the ſame Diſ- 
tance from the Sun that Mercury appears to us; and the 
Earth about the ſame Diſtance from the Sun, that to us 
Venus appears. And when the Earth is found in Conjunc- 
tion with, and very near the Sun, he will ſee in Mars what 
Caſſini ſaw on Earth, vs. the Earth appear horned or fal- 
cated, and its Attendant the Moon of the ſame Figure, 
and at its ut moſt Diſtance from the Earth, not above 15 
Minutes of a Degree. 6 

Mans, among the Aſtrologers, is held a Malific Planet. 
They call it the little Unfortunate; it is maſculine, noc- 
turnal, hot and dry. | 

Games of Mars, were Combats inſtituted at Rome in ho- 
nour of the God Mars, They were held twice in the 
Year; once in the Circus, on the 4th of the Ides of May; 
and a ſecond time on the 1ſt of Auguſt. Theſe were eſta- 
bliſh'd, ſome time after the firſt, in memory of the Dedi- 
cation of the Temple of Mars on that Day. 

Theſe Games conſiſted in the Courſes of Horſes, and 
Combats with wild Beaſts. Germanicus is ſaid to have 
kill'd two hundred Lions in the Circus on theſe Occa- 
ſions. 

Crocus MarTis, is the Ruſt of Iron; or Iron in 
an impalpable Powder. The Alchymiſts ſometimes call 
their Mercury by the Name of Mars. 

MARSHAL: With us there are ſeveral Officers of 
this Name, the Chief whereof is the Earl-Marſbal of Eng- 
land, who is one of the Great Officers of the Crown. He 
takes Cognizance of all Matters of War and Arms, de- 


termines Contracts touching Deeds of Arms out of the 


Realm upon Land, and Matters concerning War within 


the Realm, which cannot be determin'd by Common Law, 


in which he uſually proceeds according to the Civil Law, 
This Office is Hereditary, having been for many Ages in 

the Houſe of Norfolk, _ 
The Earl-Marſbal had antiently ſeveral Courts under 
him, but hath now only the Marſpalſea, where he may {it 
in 
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3 : ; | 15 f 
in Judginent againſt Criminals offending within the Verge 
of the Court: 
There are other inferior Officers of this Name; as Mar- 
foal of the Juſtices in Eyre; Marſbal of the King's-Betich, 
who has Cuſtody of the Priſon, call'd the Kimg's-Bench, 
in out hear. Knigbt-Marſhal, an Officer in the Marſhalſea, 
under whom are the Marſhal's Men, who are properly the 


King's Bayliffs, and arreſt in the Verge of the Court; 


when a Warrant is back'd by the Hard of Green-Cloth. 
The Court where Cauſes of this kind; between Man and 
Man; are tried; is call'd the Marſpalſea, and is under the 
Rnigbt- Mar ſbal. In Fleta mention is made of a Marſbal of 


the King's Hall; a Marſbal of the Exchequer, to whom 


the Court commits the Cuſtody of the King's Debtors, 
Sc. | | 

"MARSHAL; or Maxxctiar, of Fance; the Name of 
an Officer of the Crown, who commands the Armies, 
The Dignity of Mar/ba! is now for Life; tho at its firſt 
Inſtitution it was otherwiſe. They were then only the 


King's firſt Ecuyers under the Conſtable; but in Time they 


became the Conſtables Lieutenants in the Command of the 


Army, the Conſtable himſelf being then become Captain- 


General. At firſt they were but two in number, and 
their Allowance was but 500 Livres per Aunum in Time of 


War, and nothing in Time of Peace, In the Reign of 


Francis the Firſt, their Number was increaſed to five; 
ſince him it has been various: the late King increaſed it 
at pleafure/;z and it is now eleven. Their Office at firſt 
was to marſhal the Army under the Conſtable, and to 
command in his Abſence, They did then what the Mar- 
ſhals de Camp do now; to which laſt they have given their 
Title, and the leaſt conſiderable Part of their Authority. 
The firſt Marſpal does the Office of Conſtable in an Aſ- 
ſembly of the Marſpals. | 5 
Nicod derives the Word Marſhal from Pelemarchus, Maſ- 
ter of the Camp: Matthew Paris from Martis Seneſcallus. 
In the old Gaulifs Language, March fignify'd Horſe, whence 
Marechal might fignify him who commanded the Cavalry. 
Menage derives it from Mareſchalus, which is compoſed of 
Marok or Marak, Horſe, and Schalh, powerful; or, accord- 
ing to Claverins, Servant: Which makes ſome imagine, 
the Title was firſt given to Farriers, or thoſe who ſhoe'd 
and bled Horſes; and that in Sueceſſion of Time, it paſ- 
ſed to thoſe who commanded them. -Paſquier makes four 
ſeveral Derivations for the four ſeveral Kinds of Marſbals, 
viz. Marſhals of France, Marſhals de Camp, Marſhals de Logis, 
or Quarter-Maſters, and Farriers, who are call'd by the 
Name of Marſbals. The third he derives from Marche or 
Marchir, to mark, limit; and the laſt from Maire, Maſter, 
and Chal, Horſe. 

MARSHALLING «a Coat of Arms, in Heraldry, ſigni- 
fies the due and proper Joining of ſeveral Coats of Arms 
in one and the fame Shield or Eſcutcheon, together with 
their Ornaments, Parts, and Appurtenances. See AR Ms. 

MARTIAL, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs Preparations 

of Iron, or ſuch as are impregnated therewith 3 as the 
Martial Regulus of Antimony, c. See AN TIMONx. 
— MARTIAL LAW, is the Law of War, depending up- 
on the King's pleaſure, or his Lieutenant in Times of 
War: For the King, in Time of Peace, never makes any 
Laws, but by common Conſent in Parliament; yet in 
War he uſeth abſolute Power: But even this Power hath 
been inveſted of late Years in the King, or his Generals 
of the Army, by Act of Parliament, and under particular 
Reſtrictions too. See Law. 5 

MARTIN GALE; a Thong of Leather faſten'd at 
one end to the Girths under the Belly of a Horſe, and 
at the other end to the Muſſroll, to binder him from 
rearing. , 

MARTLET; a Term in Heraldry far a Pigeon, with 
its Feet eraſed, or torn off: It is uſed for the Difference 
or Mark of Diſtinction in an Eſcutcheon for the fourth 
Brother, or Family. 

MARTYR, a Perſon who ſuffers Tormen's, and even 


| Death, in Defence of the Truth of the Goſpel. St. Ste- 


then is call'd the Proto-Martyr, or firſt Martyr. 19700 Per- 
tons are computed to have ſuffer'd Martyrdom with St. Ire- 
naus at Lions, under the Empire of Severus, 6666 Sol- 
diers of the Theban Legion are ſaid to have been martyr'd 
in Gaul, Father Papebroch reckons 16000 Abyſſinian Mar- 


| #yrs, and T5ccco others under Diocleſian alone. Antiently 


thoſe who were baniſh'd for the Faith, were call'd Mar- 
tyrs, as well as thoſe who periſh'd in the Holy Wars. In 
the Time of St. Haguſtin, the Title of Martyrs was given 
to Confeſſors, or thoſe who were tortured for the Faith 
without loſing their Lives. *Tis Tertullian's Thought, in 
his Apologetic 3 Plures efficimur, quoties metimur; Semen eſt 
Sanguis Chriſtianus. 

The Word Martyr is Greek, wapwe, and properly figni- 
fies a Witneſs. Thus it is apply'd, by way of Eminence, 
to thoſe who ſuffer in witneſs of the Truth of the Goſpel. 


introduce 


Military Order. See TarsrLEs. St. Mary of the cn, 


In the antient Church, the AQs, Sufferings, and Deaths . 


of the Martyrs were preſerved with a world of Cate; and 
yet, maugre all this Diligence, we have but very little 
eft of them. Euſebius indeed compoſed a Martyrology, 
but it never reach'd down to us; and thoſe ſince com. 
r are extremely ſuſpected. Ste MARATVRor oer. 
; Dodwell endeavours to prove; in a Difſertation expreſ 
for that purpoſe, That the Number of Mar:yrs who (af. 
fer'd under the Roman Emperors, was very moderate; 
alledging, That thoſe we have Accounts of in the Fa. 
thers, come in a very ſmall Compaſs; and that, except. 
ing Nero and Domitian, the reſt of the Emperors made 
ſcarce _ IT. Raitiard, on the contrary, endeavours to 
ve, That the Catalogue of Martyrs is not at all ſwel. 
ed; That the Carnage was immenſe under the firſt Em- 
perq;s, and eſpecially in that of Diocleſian. F. Papebroch, 
in his Acta Sandtorum, makes the Number of Martyr ing. 
nite, Scarce any Faith or Religion, but. pretends to jt, 
Martyrs. Mabometans, Heathens, Idolaters, Oc. See Sar, 

The Ara of MART Iõ is an Era follow'd in Egypt and 
Abyſſinia 3 and which even the Mabometans, fince their be. 
coming Maſters of Ægypt, 8 ob ſervo. It is fix d 
to the beginning of the Perſecution of Diocleſian, A.). 

302 or 303. The Era of Martyrs is alſo call'd the Era of 
Diocleſian. See Erocna. „ 
MARTYROLOGY, a Catalogue or Lift of Martyr, 
A Martyrology, properly ſpeaking, ſhould contain no more 
than the Name, Place, and Day of Martyrdom of each 
Saint; but the Term is frequently a * hn to the Hifto- 
ries of Martyrs. The Cuſtom of collecting Martyrologie,, Wl 
is borrow'd from the Heathens, who inferted the Name: Ml 
of their Heroes into their Faſti, to preſerve to Poſteriy WM 
the Memory and Example of their noble Actions. Ba. 
ins gives 1 Clement the Credit of being the fir who 
d the Cuſtom of collecting the Acts of the Mat- 
tyrs. The Martyrolog y of Euſebius of Cæſarea was the moſt 
celebrated in the antient Church. It was tranſlated into 
Latin by St. Jerom ; but the Learned agree, that it is not 
now extant. That attributed to Beda in the 8th Century, 
is of very doubtful Authority; the Names of ſeveral 
Saints being there found, who did not live till after the 
Time of Beda. The ↄth Century was very fertile in N. 
tyrologies, Then appear'd that of Horus, Sub-Deacon of WW 
the Church at Lions, who, however, only fill'd up the 
Chaſms in Beda. This was publiſh'd about the Year 330, 
That of Wandelbertus, Monk of the Dioceſe of Tree, i 
written in Verſe about the Year 848. That of Uſuard, : 
French Monk, who wrote by Command of Charles the Bali, | 
in $75 3 which laſt is the Martyrology now ordinarily uſed WR 
in the Romiſo Church. That of Raban, which is an Im- 
rovement on Beda and Horus, written about the Year 84). 
That of Natter, Monk of St. Gal, written about the Year 
894. That of Ado, Monk of Ferrieres, in the Dioceſe of 
Treves, afterwards Archbiſhop of Vienna, is a Deſcendant Wee 
of the Roman, if we may ſo call it; for Du Sollier gives 84 
Genealogy thus: The Martyrology of St. Jerom is the Wn 
reat Roman, from this was made the little Roman, printed Wl 
by Roſweyd. Of this little Roman, with that of Beda aug 
mented by Horus, Adon compiled his in the Year 85. 
The Martyrology of Nevelon, Monk of Corbie, written about 
the Year 1089, is little more than an Abridgment of that 
of Adon. Father Kircher makes mention of a Coptic Marty 
rology, preſerved by the Maronites at Rome, We have allo 
ſeveral Proteſtant Martyrologies, containing the Sufferings 0 
the Reformed under the Papiſts, vis. an Ergliſs Marty's 
logy, by J. Fox; with others by Clark, Bray, &c. The 
Word comes from the Greek wdere, Witneſs, and %, 
dico, I ſpeak, or Ac, colligo, I gather. | , 

MaRTYROLOGY, is alſo uſed in the Romiſb Churc 
for a Roll or Regiſter kept in the Veſtry, containing the 
Names of all the Saints and Martyrs, both of the Un" 
verſal Church, and of the Particular Ones of that City or 
Monaſtery. The Word is alſo apply'd to the painted 1 
written Catalogues in Churches, containing the Found 
tions, Obits, Prayers, and Maſſes, to be ſaid each Day: F 

Sr. MARY; a Name by which ſeveral Orders * 
Knighthood, ſeveral Orders of Religious, and Wen 
Feaſts, are diſtinguiſh'd. As St. Mary of the TRISIIEE, 
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tion, 2 Military Order. See Cox cEYT ION. F. 3 f 
the Shots a Military Order. See ELzenant. 9 7 
ry and Jeſus, a Military Order. See IEsus. &. Ma!) of 
Loretto, a Military Order. See LoxET TO. K. wy 
Mount Carmel, a Military Order. See CARMEL- . J 
of the Teutonics, See TxuTONIC, Ce. Name 

MASBOTHEAN, or MaszuTazAN : The het 
of a Sect, or rather of two 8ects; for Euſelius, or 7112 
Hegeſippus, whom he cites, makes mention of two = 
rent Seas of Masbotbeans, The firſt are one of the . 
Sets that aroſe out of Judaiſm, and proved very 1 
bleſome to the Church. They were ſo call'd 25 4 
botheas, their Author. The others were one of the Cor 


Jewiſb Sets before the Coming of Jeſus , lf 


| ; 1 2 8 TY | | 7 * ai 85 E ; a 
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ing à Sect of Jets before, or ar leaſt corempo- 
oy ih C; and the former a dect of Heretics — 
LOA frorh 'them: | Rufines diſtinguiſhes them by their 
Names: The 'Jewi/b Sect he calls Masbutbeans and the 
Heretics Maibürbamians. The Masbutheans were a Branch 
5 P 0 | 


reſt or ROYe. ne. ſignifies idle, eaſy; indolent People; 
lle ye Chief; but tis much more pfobable that 
their Name is Hebrew, or at Tealt C9, 1 

fame thing with" 4 Sabbatz#azr' in our Language, that is; 
one who makes 4 hn ing Sabbat. 


0 GI Bearing of this Figure: Gules a Chevron 
Erin between three Maſcles Argent, by the 
Name of Belgrave. Guillw faith, that Ma/- 
cle repreſents-the/Maſh'of''a Net, and is an 
[honourable Bearing. A Maſcle differs from 
n lotenge, only by being voided. n. 
MASCULINE, ſomething” belonging to the Male, or 
the ſtfonger of the two Sees. See Marr. | 
MASCULINE, is more ordinarily uſed in Grammar to 


Paleſins won't allow the two to be confounded together 


| 


a 
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* ſignify the firſt and nobleſt of the Genders of Nouns. 


The Maſculine Gender is that which belongs to the Male 
Kind, of ſomething analogous to it, and which Cuſtom has 
affix'd to 4 Word. For Men conſidering themſelves, 
and obſerving the Difference between the two Sexes, have 
thought Rt to vary the fame Adjective Names, by giving 


| : them different Terminations, as they are differently ap- 
== ply'd to Men or Women. Thus in Latin we ſay bonus E- 
| 175 a good Horſe, in the NMaſcnſine; but ſpeaking of a 


are, we change the Termination, not of the Adjective 
only, but alſo of the Subſtantive, and ſay,” bona Equa, In 
Engliſh, however, we are more ſtrict; for we generally 
expreſs the Difference of Sex by different Words, not by 
the varyin the Termination of the ſame,' or by varying 
the Adſective: As Boar in the Maſculine, Sow in the Fe- 
minine; Boy; Girl; Brother, Siſter ; Buck, Doe; Bull, Cow, 
Oc. Indeed we have about twenty Feminines diftinguiſh'd 
from their Maſculines, by the Variation of the Termina- 
tion of the Male into eſs 3- for inſtance, Abbot, Abbeſs 3 Ac- 
ur, Areſs; Count, Connteſ:; Heir, Heireſs 3 Maſter, Miſtreſs, 
ec. And this is all that our Language knows of any 
thing like the Genders, which are only a different way of 
expreſſing the Male and the Female. But the old Lan- 
guages, and even ſome of the Moderns, have gone fur- 
ther; for as ſome Adjectives may have Relations to other 
Things, beſides Men and Women, it has been thought 
neceflary to appropriate to them one or other of the Ter- 
minations invented for Men and Women. Hence moſt 
other Subſtantives have been Wages under the Heads of 
Maſculine or Feminine. This, in ſome Caſes; is done with 
2 ſhew of Reaſon, but in others is merely arbitrary ; and 
for that reaſon is found to vary according to the Languages, 


sand even according to the Words introduced from one 


Language into another. 'Thus the Names of Trees are 


generally Feminine in Latin, and Maſculine in the French: 


Farther, the Genders of the ſame Word are ſometimes 
varied in the ſame Language. Thus Aldus, according to 
Priſcian, was antiently Maſculine, but is now become Fe- 
minine. And Navire; a Ship, in French, was antiently Fe- 
minine, but is now Maſculine. The modern Tongues have 
no more than two Genders, vis. the Maſculine and the 
Feminine; at leaſt, whatever is not Feminine, is accoun- 
ted Maſculine, See GENDER. | 
The French, in their Poetry, have a kind of Rhimes 
which they call Maſculine, to diſtinguiſh them from o- 
thers, which they call Feminine. The Maſculine Rhime is 
that made with a Word which has a ſtrong, open, and 
accented Pronunciation 3 as all Words. have, exceptin 


thoſe which have an e Feminine in their laſt Syllable: for 


inſtance, Amour and Jour, Mort and Sort, are Maſculine 
Rhimes; and Pere and Mere, Glowe and Memoire, are Fe- 


minine. Hence Verſes ending with a Maſuline Rhime, 


are call'd Maſculine Verſes: and thoſe ending with a Fe- 
minine Rhime, Feminine Verſes. *Tis now a Rule efta- 
ho among the French Poets, never to uſe above two 

aſculine, or two Feminine Verſes ſucceſſively, except in 


the, looſer Kinds of Poetry. Marot was the firſt who in- 
troduced this Mixture of ſenſes and Feminine Verſes, 


and Ronſard was the Grit who practiſed it with Succeſs 
The Maſculine Verſes ſhould on have a Syllable leſs 


| than the Feminine ones. See RRIMk. 


The Aſtrologers maintain, that 
l *rologers maintain, the Signs and Planets 
are really diſtinguiſh'd into Maſculine A Bidedlesy not 


n account of any Difference of Sex, in their Bodies, or 
le Names: but by reaſon of their Qualities, which 
alli 7 active, hor, or cold, ac counted Maſculine; or 

N ry, and moiſt, which are Feminine, On this 

zeiple they call the Sur, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, Maſ⸗ 


tion of ſeven Kin 


oxline; and the Men and Venus, Feminine: Mercury; they 

ſuppoſe, parta kes of the two; Among the Signs, Aries, Libra, 

Gemini, Les, Sagittanius, {quarius, are Maſculine ; Cancer, Ca- 

Pricurnus Taurns,\Virgo, Scorpio, and Piſces, are Feminine, 

Plants are likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd into Maſtuline and Fes 

_ The Maſtulime ate thoſe Which have 4 greater 
are. of Heit and Virtoſe. EE 


 1+MASON; 4 Perlon-emptoy'd under the DireQion, of an, 
2 hie 


Architect, in the gaiſing of 4 Stone- Building. The ;chic 

Buſineſs of a Maſon, is to make the Mortar; xaiſę x 

Wälle from the Foundation to the Top, with the neceſ- 
fary Retreats and Perpendiculars; form the Vaults, and 
employ the Stones as deliver d to him. When the Stones 
are large, the Buſineſs of hewing or cutting them be- 
longs to the Stone -Cutters ; tho theſe are frequently con; 
founded with the Maſons: The Ornaments of Sculpture 
ate perform d by Carvers in Stone, or Sculptors. For the 
Materials whereon Maſons work, ſee STone, Mari; 
So. For the Manner of Working, fee Masonav,'Byirtp- 
ING, &c; For their Works themſelves, ſee Warr, Cc. 
The Tools or Implements principally uſed by them, are, 
the Square, Level, Plumb-Line, Bevel; Compaſs, Ham- 
mer; Chiſſel, Mallet, Saw; Trowel; Oc. which ſee; Be- 


ſides the common Inſtruments uſed in the Hand, they 


have | likewiſe Machines for the raiſing of great Burdens, 
the conducting of large Stones, Gc. The principal of theſe 
are the Lever, Wheel, Pully, &c. which ſee. Maſonry, is 
ſometimes uſed in a more general and unlimited Senſe 5 
ſo as, beſides proper Maſonry, to include the hewing or 
ſawing of larger Stones, to 4 them for Building, proper- 
ly call'd Sone · Cutting; and the: carving of the Orna- 
ments, on the Members and Mouldings, properly call'd 
Sculpture : which ſee. Iſidore derives the Word from Mas 
cbio, a Machiniſt, as being obliged to uſe Machines in 


Building. Some derive it from Machino. Du Cange from 


Maceria, becauſe the long Fence - Walls that incloſe Vines 

yards, Sc. in which Maſons are ſuppoſed to have been firſt 

employ'd, were call'd Macerie, Maſon eſt Maceriarum Con- 

ſtruftor. M. Huet derives it from Mas, an old Word; 

ſignifying Houſe; hence Maſon is a Perſon who makes 

Mars, that is, Houſes. In the corrupt Latin, à Maſer 

was call'd Magiſter - Comacinus, which Lindenbroek derives 
from Comacina, an Iſland in Romania, where, in the Time 
of the Lombards, the beſt Architects were found. 


MASONRT, a Branch of Architecture, conſiſting, as 


ſome define it, in the Art of hewing or ſquaring Stones, 


and cutting them level and perpendicular, for the Uſes of 


Building: Tho in the more limited Senſe of the Word, 
Maſonry is the Art of aſſembling and joining Stones toge- 
ther with Mortar. Whence x itt as many different 
Kinds of Maſenry, as there are different Forms and Man- 
ners of laying or Joining the Stones. Vurivius makes men- 

s of Maſonry among the Antients 3 three 
of hew'd Stone, viz. that in form of a Net, that in Bind- 


ing, and that call'd the Greek Maſonry: And three of 


unhewed Stones, vis. that of an equal Courſe, that of an 


equal Courſe, and that fill'd up in the middle, The 


ſeventh was a Compoſition of all the reſt. 

Net Maſonry, call'd Reticulation, from its Reſemblance 
of the Maſhes of a Net, conſiſts of Stones ſquared in their 
Courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, as that their Joints go oblique- 
ly, and the Diagonals are, the one perpendicular, and the 
other level. This is the moſt agreeable Maſonry to the 
Eye, but it is apt to crack. See Plate Ag curTECTURE, 
Fi » I, ; Wt 1 1 

pound Maſonry, is that wherein the Stones were placed 
one over another, like Tiles; the Joints of the Beds be- 
ing level, and the Mounters perpendicular. So that the 
Joint that mounts and ſeparates two Stones, falls directly 
over the middle of the Stone below. This is leſs beau- 
tiful than the Net-Work, but more ſolid and durable. 
See Plate Ac. Fig. 2, 5 

- Greek Maſonry, according to Vitruvius, is that where, af- 
ter we have laid two Stones, each of which makes 2 
Courſe, another is laid at the end, which makes. two 
Courſes z and the ſame Order obſerved throughout the 
Building. This may be call'd Double Building, in regard 


the Binding is not only of Stones of the ſame Courfe with 


one another, but likewiſe of one Courſe with another 
Courſe. See Plate Ar cn. Fg. 3. | | 
Maſonry by Equal Courſes, by the Antients call'd Iſodb- 
mum, differs in nothing from the bound Maſonry, but only 
in this, that its Stones are not hewn, See Plate Ax ck. 
Fig. 5. | 
9 by Unequal Courſes, call'd Pſeudiſodomum, is alſo 
made of unhew'd Stones, and laid in bound Work: But 


then they are not of the ſame Thickneſs, nor is there any 


Equality obſerved, excepting in the ſeveral Courſes; the 
Courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. See 
Plate Ax ch. Fig. 4. | | 
Maſonry filld up in the Middle, call'd by the Antients 
Emplecton, is likewiſe made of unhew'd Stone, and by 
Nnnnan ' Courſes; 
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Courſes; but the Stonch are only ſet in order 48 to the 
Courſes, the Middle being fill'd up with Stones thrown 


in at random among the Mortar. See Plate Ax ch. Hg. 3. 


Conr pound Maſonry, is of Vitruvius s propoſing; ſo call'd, 
as being form d of all the reſt. In this, the Courſes are 
of hew'd Stone, and the middle Place left void; fill'd u 
with Mortar and Pebbles thrown in together. After th 
the Stones of one Courſe art bound to thoſe of another 
Courſe, with Cramp-Irons faſten'd with melted Lead. 

All the Kinds of Maſonry now in uſe may be reduced to 
theſe five; vis. Bound Majonry 3 that of brick-Work, where 
the Bodies and Projectures of the Stones incloſe ſquare 

ces or Pannels, Se. ſet with Bricks: That de Mailon; 
t fmall Work, where the Courſes are equal, well ſqua- 


red, asd their Edges or Beds rufticated : That whete the 


Cour ſes are unequal 5 and tharfill'd up in the middle with 
little Stones and Mortar. 102 | | 
FREE, er ACCEPTED MASONS; a very antient So- 
ciety, or Body of Men, ſo call'd either from. ſome extra- 
ordinary Knowledge of Maſonry or —— which 
they are 1 to be Maſters of, or becauſe the firſt 
Founders of the Society were Perſons of that Profeſſion. 
They are now very confiderable both for Numbers and Cha- 
racter; being found in every Country in Europe, and con- 
fiſting principally of Perfons of Merit and Confideration. 
As to! Taue, they lay claim to a Standing of ſome 
thouſdnd Years ; and, tis ſaid, can trace up their Origin 
as early #s the Building of omoms Temple. What the 
End of their Inſtitution is, feems ſtill, in ſome meaſure, 
Secret; tho ſo much of it as is known, appears truly 
god and laudable, as it tends to promote Friendſhip, So- 
| diety, mutual Aifiſtance, and Good - Fellowſhip. The 
Brothers of this Family are ſaid to be poſſeſo'd of a great 
Number of Secrets, which have been religiouſly obſerv'd 
from Age to Age: Be their other Virtues therefore what 
they will, *tis lain they ate Mafters of one in a very great 
de 15 dis. Secrexp. | V 
K SQUE, or Mas, a Cover for the Face, contrived with 
Apertufes fot the Eyes and Mouth; wore chiefly by Women 
bf Condition, either to pteferve their Complection from 
the Weather, or out of Modeſty, to prevent their being 
known. Poppea, Wife of Nero, is {did t be the firſt In- 
venter of the Maſque; which ſhe did to guard her Com- 
dlection from the Sun and Weathet, as being the moſt 
ellcate Woman, with regard to her Perſon, that has been 
nown. Brantome obſerves, that the ordinary Uſe of 
NMa/Jhes was not introduced till towards the end of the 
16th Century. The Word 1 is alſo uſed to ſignify 
any thing ufed to cover the Eyes, and prevent a Perſon's 
being known. Thus the Penitents of Lyon, and Avignon 
hide their Faces with large white Veils, which ſerve em 
for Maſhues. | 
Mavxqyt; in Architecture, is underſtood of certain 
Pieces of Sculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous Form, 
Groteſque, br Satyrs Faces, Oc. uſed to fill up and adorn 
ſome vacant Places, as in Freezes, the Panneis of Doors, 
Keys of Arches; Oc. pet dmg in Grotto's. | 
bf ASQUERADE, or MascARAPDE; an Aſſembly of 
Perſons mask'd or diſguis'd, meeting to dance and divert 
themſelves. This is a very common Practice abroad, eſpe- 
cially in Carnaval Time. The Word comes from the 
Tralian Maſcarata, and that from the Arabic Maſcara, which 
Hgnifies Raillery, . A | | | 
' MASS, in Mechanics, is defined to be the Matter of 
any Body cobering with it, 7. e. moving and gravitating 
alan with it; and is diflinguiſh'd from its Bulk, or Volumn, 
Which is its Expanfion in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 
The Maſs of any Body is rightly eſtimated by its Weight. 
And the Maſſes of two Bodies of the ſame Weight are in a 
reciprocal Ratio of their Volumes. See Mor iox, Wx Ionx, 
Mou ENT, Sc. | | 
MASSALIANS, certain SeQaries, fo call'd from a 
Hebrew Word ſignifying Prayer; it being their diſtinguiſh- 
ing Tenet, that a Man is to be continually in Prayer. The 
Greeks call'd them Euchites, «virus, which in their Lan- 
guage Ggnified the ſame thing. St. Epiphanius diſtin- 
guiſhes two Kinds of Maſſaliaus, the Antient and the New. 
The firſt, according to him, are neither Jews, Chriſtians, 
nor Samaritans, but pure (Gentiles; who owning ſeveral 
Gods, yet adore only one, whom they call Almighty. 
They had Oratories like our Churches, where they uſed 


to meet, to pray and fing Hymns in honour of God; their 


Oratories being finely illumined with Lamps and Flam- 
beaux. This Deſcription of St. Epipbanius comes ſo near 
the Practice of the Eſeni, that Kaliger thinks the two 
Seas ought not by any means to be diſtinguiſn'd. The 
© Maſſalians have gone by the Names of Enthuſiaſts, Euchi- 
tes, Saccophori, and ſome of them Martyrians. 

As to the other Maſſalians, who were by Profeſſion 
Chriſtians, their Riſe was not till about the Time of 


St. Epiphanius. Their Doctrine was, that Prayer alone was 


( $06 ) 


had ariſen; 


ſora, 


its Place is in the middle of the Veſſel, and it bears the 
ſtrongeſt Cordage, and the largeſt Sails. The Fore-Mof 


ſufficient tö Salvation. Many.Monks; who loved a Life of 
Lazineſs, and were averſe to Labour, join d the Maſt 
nen le on 4, | 
MASSATER, from wacomopai, manduc o 


to.chew ; the 


Name of a Muſcle, that helps to pull the Jaw upwards in 


eating: It is thick and ſhort, — from th 


thoſe from the 1 4 obliquely to the middle of th. 1 
Jaw, and thoſe. from the firſt Bone of the upper — Z 
eroſs the former, and run to the Angle of the. lower Jau; | 
and the Fibres-that are in its. middle, run 1 a 
from their Origin to their Inſertion; , .. .. | 
MASSES, in 8 the large Parts of a Picture 
containing the great Lig ts and Shadows 3.-and thus, when 
it is almett dark, we ſee only the Maſſes of a Picture, ile 
the Places of the greateſt Lights and Shadows. 
MASSIVE, ſomething groſs and ſolid, in oppoſiin 
to Tenderneſs and Delicacy, [Thus we ſay, 4 Wall, ot 
a Building, is. too * that is, its Walls are too thick, 
or the Lights and Openings too little in e 4 
maſſive Column is that, which is too ſhort tc the .Order, 
MASSORA, a Term in the Jewiſſ Theology, fign; 
fying a Performance on the Bible by ſeveral learned Rab. 
bins, to ſecure it from any Alterations that might other. 
wife happen 5 and to ſerve, according to their Expreſſion, 
as a Hedge to the Law. Buxtorf defines/it a Critique on the 
Hebrew Text, contrived by the antient Jewiſh Doctors, in 
which they have number id“ the Verſes, Words, and Let. 
ters of the Text, and mark'd all the Variations of it, 
For the Text of the Sacred Books was originally written 
without any Breaks, or Divifions into Chapters, or Verſe, 
or even into Words. So that a whole Book, in the antient 
Manner, was but one continued Word ; of which kind we 
have ſtill ſeveral antient Manuſcripts, both Greek. and La. 
tin. In regard the Sacred Writings had undergone 1 
infinite Number of Alterations, whence various Readings 
and the Original was become mangled and 
1540 10 the Jews had recourſe to a Rule, which they 
judg'd infallible, to fix and aſcertain the Reading of the 
Hebrew Text: and this Rule they call'd.Mafora, Trad: 
tion; as if this Critique were nothing but a Tradition, 
which they had receiv'd from their Fore-Fathers, Ac 
cording to Elias Levita, it was the Jews of a famou 
School at Tiberias who compoſed, or at leaft begus the 
Maſſora, whence they are call'd Maſſoretes. Aben Its 
makes them the Authors of the Points and Accents in the 
Hebrew Text, as we now find it, and which ſerve for 
Vowels. The Arabs have done the ſame thing to their 
Alcoran, that the Maſſoretes have done to the Bible: Nor 
do the Jews deny their having borrow'd this Expedient 
from the Arabs, who firſt put it in practice in the 7th Cen- 
tury. There is a great and a little Maſſora, printed it 
Venice, and at Baſil, with the Hebrew Text in a different 
Character. Buxtorf has written a Maſſoretic Comment, 
which he calls Tiberias. 
MASSORETES, Jewiſs Doctors, Authors of the Ms} 
See Mas8oRaA = 
MAST of a Foreſt, the Fruit of a Species of Trees, call 
Glandiferous, or Maſt-Bearing ; as Beech, Oak, Cheſnut, C, 
Mas r, a large Tree, or Pole, rais'd in Veſſels, for the 
Cordage and Sails to be faſten'd to, in order to their te- 
ceiving the Wind neceſſary for Navigation. In large Veſſel, WW 
the Number of Mafts is four: Their Names are, the Me Be 
Maſt, the Fore-Maſt, the Mezen- Maſt, and the . | 
To which ſome add a fifth, vis. a Counter-Mizen. I be 
Main-Maft, or Maſter-Maſt, is the chief Maſt in the Ships 
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is between the Main-Maſt and the Head. The Mz 


Maft is between the Main-Maſt and the Stern. The 3 
pri lies upon the Beak, in the Prow or Head of the Shi 
he Connter-Mizer, in large Veſſels and Galleons, i ” 
the Stern. | 8 
We alſo uſe the Word Maft to ſignify thoſe Divi 
or additional Pieces in the Maſts, placed over one another: 
The Main-Maſt, and Main-Top-Maſt, have each of then 
two, VS, the Main- Maſt 8 Mein-Top- Maſe 7 Main-Gallaw: 
Maſt ; the Fore- Maſt, Fore-Top- Maſt, Fore -T T Cala 
The Misen. Maſt has one, vis. the Migen- Ivp-Mfafl. ; 
Word Maſt ſignifies the ſame thing in French, High Dult, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh, The Italians ſay Maſtr, and the Ps 
niards Maſtel. | I 3 
For the Proportion of Maſts, Sir H. Manwaring 2”. 
theſe Rules: — the Breadth of a Ship a 
Feet, multiply ; of that Breadth by zo, the Produ hi 
the Length of her Main-Maſt in Yards. Thus if a * 
be 30 Foot at the Midſhip- Beam, 3̃ of 30 is 24 1 
fore that Ship's Main-Maſt muſt be 24 Yards, rack 
Feet in Lang Then for its Bigneſs, he allows an 


Yard in Length; and therefore this Maſt muſt 
ada thro, . The Fore· Maſt of a Ship 
muſt be ? of the Length of the Miin-Maſt, that is, in 
mis Caſe, 12:Yards:; thick, or thro it muſt be near 20 
inches. The Boltſprit ie always the ſame Length and Big- 
bdeſs uich the Forte Maſt - and the Mizen-Maſt' muſt be 

ad belf che Length of be Main-Maſt, and half as 
hee . DL IE03 413! 
8 TER; a Title given to ſeveral Officers, and Per- 
. Authority and Command, and; particularly. to the 
Chiefs of the Orders of Knighthood, Oe. Thus we ſay, 
che Grand:Maſter of Maliba of St. Lazar, of the Golden 
Fleece, of the Free Maſons, SGC”́iO0§‚ -w; 

The Title Maſter, Magiſter, was frequent among the 
Romans: They had their Maſter of the People, Magiſter 
Populi, who was the Diftators After of che Cavalry, 
— giſter E tam, who held the ſecond; Poſt in an Army 
after the Dictator. Under the later Emperors there were 
alſo Haſtert of the Infantry, Magiſtri Pedunmm. A Maſter 
of the Cenſus, Magiſter Cenſi, who had nothing of the 
Charge of 4 Cenſor or Sub- Cenſor, as the Name ſeems to 


borimate; but Was the ſame with the Commiſſioner of 


e Frumentaries, Prepeſitus Frumentariorun, Maſter of 
— Militia, Aagifter Ine an Officer in the lower Em- 
ire, created, as tis urged, by Diocleſiam, Who had the 
nſpe ctiom and Government of all the Forces, with power 
to puniſh; Se. ſomewhat like a Conſtable of France. At 
firſt there were two of thefe Officers inſtituted, the one 


sr the lnfanery, and the other for the Cavalry. But the 


tuo were united into one under Conſtamtine. But as their 


bosse was increaſed; fo was their Number tao 3, and there 


Vas one 


appointed for the Court, another for Thrace, ano- 
ther for the Eaſt, and another for Illyria, They were after- 
wards call'd:Comites, Counts, and Cariſimi. Their Power 


was only a Branch of that of the Prafeus Pretorii, who 


WT by that means became a Cuil Officer, Maſter of Arms, | 


;fter Armorum, was an Officer or Comptroller under 


be Iaſt er of the Militia. Maſter of the Offices, Magifter 


= _ had the Superintendance of all the Officers of 
0 Court. He was alſo call'd Magiſter W Palatine, 
| fimply Aagiſter, and his Poſt Magiſteria. This Officer was 
the ſame in the Weſtern Empire with the Carapalatii in 
the Eaſtern. In fine, Maſter, in the Remax Hiſtory and 
Laws, is uſed for every Officer, who is the firſk of his 
kind, and who has others of the ſame Species, ot that 
have the fame Functions, under him. In Latin, Magiſter, 
and oftentimes Proximus. | 8 30 3 
1 Masrzx of the Ceremonies, is an Officer inſtituted by 
= King James the Firſt, for the more ſolemn and honoursble 
Reception of ' Ambaſſadors and Strangers of Quality, 


Office is a Gold Chain and Medal, having on one fide an 


Emblem of Peace, with King James's Motto, and on the 
WW Reverſe the Emblem of War, with Dies & mon droit: 


He is always ſuppoſed to be a Perſon of good Addreſs, 

ud Matter of Languages: He is conſtantly attending at 

= Court, and hath under him an Aſſiſtant Maſter, or De- 

= puty, who holds his Place during the King's pleaſure. 
ere is allo a third Officer, call'd Marſeal of 

nies, whoſe Buſineſs it is to receive and di 


the Ceremo- 


ſtribute the 


f : | Maſter's Orders, or the Deputies, for the Service; but 
= vithout their Order he can do nothing. This is in the 


King's Gift. 


As TER of, the Honſhold, is an Officer. under the Lord- | 


Steward of the Houſhold, and in the King's Gift: His 
Buſineſs is to ſurvey the Accounts of the Houſhold. An- 
tiently the Lord-Steward himſelf was call'd Grand Maſter 


a | of the Hotſbold. See Hovsgor p. . 


MastEer of the Horſe, a great Officer of the Crown, 


: | io whom is committed the Charge of ordering and dif — | 
ce 


all Matters relating to the King's Stables, Races, and 
| " Horſes, as he had . of all the Poſts in Eng- 
i __ He bath a Power of commanding the Equerries, 
0 5 d all the other Officers and Tradeſmen employ'd in the 
25 ing s Stables; to all which he gives, by bis Warrant to 
3 the Oath of Allegiance, Cc. for the true and 
P ö o_ Diſcharge of their Duty. He has the peculiar 
dale ege of making uſe of any Horſes, Pages, or Footmen, 
Ho 9 0 2 pag ſo that his Coaches, 
G » mendants, Ling 
King 3 5 22 — the King's, and have the 
ASTER of be Mint: This, in the ſecond Year of 
— 5 the Sixth, was the Title of him, whois now call'd 
ver N Mint; whoſe Office it is to receive the Sil- 
and ullion, which comes to the Mint to be coined 
on ary thereof. See MINT. 
ER of the Court of Wards and Liveri h 
chi a ang Liveries, was the 
: Wer, and Judge of that Court, who kept the Seal 
Court, do named and aſſigned by the King. But this 
tenances. ; all irs Officers, Members, Power, and Appur- 
c 24. ken away by a Statute made the 12 Car. 2. 
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Royal Robes; as thoſe of the Coronation, St. George's 


Oc. for the Ki I 
carie 


whom he introduces into the Preſence. The Badge of his 
| Veſſel that appoints the Maſter; and tis the Maſter 


Payments, and in 


Commiſſion. . See 


keeping of the Parliament Rolls, and all the Rolls Houſe 


.. MasTzR of the. Jewel-Houſe,, mentipn'd:in 39 Elis. c. j 
is an Officer of the King's Houſhold of great Credit, be- 
ing allowed Diet for himſelf, and the-Clexks of the Of- 
fice; and a Lodging.in. the, Court. He; bath Charge 
of all 10 at and e at the King“ La- 
le, or belonging to any Officer of account attending the 
Court; Cd on Plate remaini * the Tower. of I L on- 
don, as alſo. of Chains and looſe Jewels, not fixed to any 
„ an wth, ie he ana: , FO 
. MasTz8, of the. Ordnance, à great Officer, to whoſe 
Care all the King's Ordnance and Artillery is committed. 
See ORDNANCE. . 1 1 5 
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Masrz R of the Faculties, an Officer under the Arch- 
biſhop. of, Canterbury, who grants Licences and Diſpenſa; 
tions 3 he is mention d in the Statuts, of laying Impoſi tions 
at Law, of 22:25 Car. a, See FACULTY... ; » 
| MasTxR ef the Rexels, an Officer, whoſe Office it is to 
order all things relating. ro the Performance of Tragedies, 
Comedies, Masks, Balls, c. at Court : He hath likewiſe 
a Juriſdiction of granting Licences to all who travel to 
act Plays, . or other ſuch like Diverſions 3 
which is very beneficial to him, and increaſeth the Small- 
neſs of the Salary, which is but 10 f. per Annum, to a ve- 
ry conſiderable Income. Neither can any new Play be 
acted at either of the two Houſes, till it bas paſs'd his 
Peruſal and Licence firſt; and he hath the liberty to =. | 
trate any thing, which ſhall be offenſive to ion or 
Virtue, and for the latter has his Fee. 

MasTzn of the Armory, he that has the Care and O- 
verſight of his Majeſty's Arms and Armory. 

MasTzn of the Temple. The Founder of the Order. of 
the Templars, and all his Succeſſors, were, call'd Magni 
Templi Magiſtri; and ever ſince the Diſſolution of the ' - 
Order, the Spiritual Guide and Director of the Houle is 


call'd by that Name. See IEM ELLE. 
Mas TER of theWard-Robe, an Office in the Lord Cha m- 
berlain's Diſtrict, who has the Power of managing all the 


. 
— 
1 


2 pas 
Sta ee 


Feaſt, the Parliament-Robes: as alſo. of the wearing Ap- 
Collar of SS? = 4+. 


rel f SS's, George and Garter, Cc. He has 
e Charge and Cuſtody of all. farmer Kings and Queens 
Rabes, remaining in the Tozer all Hangings, Bedding, 
ouſe; the Charge and Delivery ef 
Velvet and t allow'd for Liveries. He has under 


him a Clerk of the Robes, and Wardrobe-Keeper, a Yeo- 


man, Oc. See WARE. 15 
MasTEn of Arts the firſt Degree taken up in foreign 
Univerſities, but rg ſecond in qurs; Candidates not be- 
ing admitted to it till they have ſtudied in the Univerſity * 
ſeven Years. See Decras. 8 . 
MasTER of F Sip 3 an Officer, to whom is committed 

the Direction of a Merchant-Veſſel, who commands it in 
chief, and is charged with the Merchandizes aboard. In 
the Mediterranean, the Maſter is frequently called Patron, 
and in long Voyages Captain. "Tis þ © Proprietor of the 


0g 
vides the Equipage, hires the. Pilots, Sailors, c. The 
Maſter is obliged to keep a Regitter of the Seamen and 
Officers, the Terms of their Contract, the Receipts and 
eneral, every thing relating to his 
HIP. PR | | 
MasTER of the Rolls, has his Office by Patent, which is 
for Life. In the Abſence of the Lord-Chancellor or | 
Keeper, he fits as Judge in the Court of Chancery, and 51 
is, by Sir Edward Coke, call'd his 4fi/tant. At other times 11 
he hears Cauſes in the Rolls Chappel ; he is alſo the firſt 
of the Mailers in Chancery, — Nath their Aſſiſtance at 
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the Rolls: but all Hearings before him arc appealable { 

to the Lord Chancellor. He hath alſo bis Writ of Sum- i| 

mons to Parliament, and fits next to the Lord Chief Juſ- | 
| 


tice of England, on the ſecond Woolpack. He hath the 


for his Habitation; as alſo the Cuſtody of all Charters, 
Patents, Commiſſions, Deeds, Recognizances, which being 
made of Rolls of Parchment, gave riſe to the Name. In 4 


his Gift are the fix Clerks in Chancery, the Examiners, 


three Clerks of the Petty-bag, and the fix Clerks of the il 
Rolls Chappel, where the Rolls are kept. See Rot. Hs. — 
MasrERS in Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the i 
Barriſters of the Common Law, and fit in Chancery, or at if 
the Rolls, as Aſſiſtants to the Lord Chancellor, and Maſter 4 
of the Rolls, during Term- Time: To them is alſo com- { 
mitted Interlocutory Reports, ſtating of Accounts, taxing 
Coſts, Sc. And ſometimes, by way of Reference, they 
are empower'd to make a final Determination of Cauſes. 
They have, time out of mind, had the Honour to fit in "4 
the Lords Houſe, tho they have neither Writs, nor Patent 
to empower them; but as Aſſiſtants to the Lord Chan- | 
cellor, and Maſter of the Rolls. They had antiently 41 
the Care of inſpecting all Writs of Summons, which is 1 
now performed by the Clerk of the Petty- bag. When any 4 
Meſſage is ſent from the Lords to the Commons, it is | | 
| 


carry'd 


earty'd by the Afafters in Ghancery: Before them; Affida- 
vits are made, and Deeds and Recognizances acknow- 
ledged. See CHANCERY: | W 5 1 
MASTER. PIECE, an exquiſite, or extraordinary Work 
or Performance, in any Art or Science: e 
MasrzR-PIE cx, or Chef d Oervre, is particularly uſed 
among the French, for a particular Work, which thoſe who 
aſpire to be admitted Maſter in any Art or Trade, are 
to perform in preſence of the Maſters or Juraritls of that 
Company, by way of Specimen of their Capacity. The 
Maſter- Piece of -a Maſon is a Deſcent biaſs'd either in 
the Head or in Talut, corrected by, a full Arch. That 
of a Carpenter, a Rampant Curve of a Stair-Caſe, the Spi- 
tal well adjuſted with the Deſcent. That of a Joiner, a 
Flat-bottom Cheft, or a' Door- Caſe, or a Mantle-Tree. 
That of a Tiler, a Luthern well conducted in the Four- 
thetre, with a Ridge: That of a Plumber, a little Ciſ- 
tern a Cul de Lampe. That of a Glazier, a Pair of Com- 
rtiments of Glaiſes of ſeveral Colours, hollow'd, in- 
caſtrated, and join'd with Lead of Chef d Oeuvre. That 
of Paviors, 4 Roſe in a Free-Stone or Flint-Pavement. 
That of a Cordwainer, a Turn-up Shoe, Ec. f 
MAS TIC, a clear and ſweet reſinous Gum, iſſuing from 
the Trunk and large Branches of the Maſtic or Lentiitł 
Tree, either without, or with an Incifion. It is temperate 
in Heat, and of a ary, binding Quality; ſo that it 
e the Stomach, ſtays Vomiting; ſtops Iſſues of 
Blood, and tickling Coughs and Catarrhs. It firengthens 
the Reins,” and is a good Cleanſer, and is for that reaſon 
135 in Seminal Weakneſſes. The Goldſmiths mix 
t with Turpentine and black Ivory, and lay it under their 
Diamonds, to give them a Luſtre. The Maſtic is the 
Product of Scio, The Trees that produce it are cultivated 
with as much Care as the Vines. It brings in a Revenue 
of 80000 Ducats per Annum to the Grand Signior. There 
is alſo 4 kind of black MaFic brought from Egypt, which 
ſerves to ſophiſticate Camphor. The beſt Magic is 


* 


brought from the Iſle of Chioz it is in larger Tears, and 


thoſe more balſamic, than that of the Lerant. The Ma- 
ſtic produced in Chio belongs to the Grand Signior, who 
takes it of this People in lieu of the Tribute he exaQs of 
the other Grecian Iflands. It bas its Name Ma#ic, from 
its being continually chew'd by the Tarks, eſpecially the 
Women. | | £ | 
MASTICATION, in Medicine, the Action of chew- 
ing, or of agitating the ſolid Parts of our Food between 
the Teeth, by means of the Motion of the Jaws, the 
Tongue, and the Lips; whereby it is broke into ſmall 
Pieces, impregnated with Saliva, and ſo fitted for Deglu- 
tition, and a more eaſy Digeſtion in the Stomach. See 
DiczsrION, Cuyrirication, DicLUTIT1ON, E9c. 
The Mixture of Saliva with the Food, is of abſolute 
neceſſity; for the Saliva imbibed within the Parts, diſſol ves 
the Salts hid in them; and by ſo doing, prepares the Food 
for Fermentation in the Stomach: The Food therefore 
has the Beginning of its Digeſtion from the Saliva, and its 
Concluſion from the Ferment in the Stomach. See Sa- 
1 IVA. | | | 
MASTICATORIES, in Medicine, are ſuch Remedies 
as are taken in at the Mouth, and chew'd, in order to pro- 
mote the Evacuation of the ſalival Humour; as Tobacco, 
Ginger, Pepper, Sage, Rofemary, Thyme, Maſtic, &c. 
MASTOIDES, in Anatomy, the ſame with Mammilla- 
res, The Word is uſually apply'd to ſuch Proceſſes in the 
Body, as have the Appearance of Breaſts or Dugs ; ari- 
fing from a broad Baſis, and terminating in an obtuſe Top. 
The Word is ſometimes alſo apply'd to thoſe Muſcles 
which ſtoop the Head, proceeding from the Neck-Bone, 
and Breaſt- Bone, and terminating in the Proceſs Mammi- 
ormis. The Word comes from the Greek war@, Nipple, 
Dug, and O, Imago, Figure. _ 0 
MATCH, a kind of Cord ſlightly twiſted, and prepared 
to receive and preſerve Fire, for the Uſes of Artillery, 
Mines, Fire- Works, &c. It is made of hempen Tow, 
ſpun on the Wheel like Cord, but very flack, and is com- 
poſed of three Twines or Threads, which are afterwards 
again cover'd with Tow; ſo that the Twines don't ap- 
pear: laſtly, it is boil'd in Lees of old Wines; whence its 
Colour. Since Fuſees have been introduced in lieu of Muſ- 
kets, the Conſumption of Match has been much leſs con- 
fiderable than before. 
MATER TENUIS, or PIA MATER. See Mrnincezs. 
MArzR Dun A. See alſo Mznincrs. | 


MATERIAL, denotes ſomething compoſed of Matter. 
The Epicureans, Spinoziſts, Cc. own none other but Material. 


Subſtances 3 fee SuzsTancs. Among Cauſes, ſome are 
material, others formal: See Cavsz. Material Cauſes having 
no Underſtanding or Liberty, muſt always act in the ſame 
Manner, when under the ſame Circumſtances. The Phi- 
loſophers and Divines diſpute, whether or no there be any 
material Forms really diſtin from Matter. See Form. 


(58) MAT 


- MATERIALISTS, the Name of a Se& 


_ - MATERIA 


Room convey'd thro the Vacuum by the Vibrations of: 
much ſubtiler Medium than Air, which remain'd is w- 


and reflected, and by whoſe Vibration, 
nicates Heat to Bodies, and is — into Fits of eaſy Re- 


them into the cold ones? And is not this Medium mote 
Force, expanded thro all the Heavens? See Hz4r, 


ſerent Places; the Light always receding from the denſer 


The Yalentinians formerly. apply'd the Term Matericj g 
all People, but thoſe of their own Sect z aſſerti 


m in the 
tient Church, compoſed of Perſons, who, being prepeſ 
ſeſs'd with that Maxim in the antient omar, 7 (ex M. 
bilo Nibil fit; out of Nothing Nothing can be had te. 
courſe to an Eternal Matter, on which they ſuppoſed God 
wrought in the Creation; inftead of admitting God aloe 
as the ſole Cauſe of the Exiſtence of all Things. Try. 
lian vigorouſly oppoſes the Doctrine of the Materialiji,, i 
his Treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, one of their Number, 
See MaTTER. le, uo! 
SUBTILIS, à fine ſubtile Matter, which 
the Carteſiaus ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate, freely, he 
Parts of all Bodies, and to fill up all their Pores, ſo s 
not to leave the leaſt Vacuity or Interſtice between them, 
This Machine they have recourſe to, to ſupport the Doc. 
trine of an abſolute Plenum, and to make it conſiſtent 
with the Phænomena of Motion, Cc. and accordingly make 
it act and move juſt at pleaſure, but in vain; for were 
there any ſuch Matter, in order for it to be able to fl up 
the Vacuities of other Bodies, it muſt, itſelf, be entirely 
void of any, i. e. be perfectly ſolid y ſee Sornviry : wi} 
ly more ſolid than Gold, and therefore more ponderow, 
and reſiſt vaſtly more. See Re81sTance. Which is in- 
conſiſtent with Phenomena. See Vacuum and PTENUn. 
Sir If. Newton, indeed, allows of the Exiſtence of a ſu- 
tile Matter, or Medium, vaſtly finer than Air, penetrating 
the cloſeſt Bodies, and contributing to the Production of 
many of the Phænomena of Nature. The Exiſtence of 
ſuch a Matter he argues from the Experiment of two 
Thermometers, which being 'incloſed in Glaſs Veſſelz 
one of them exhauſted of its Air, and both carried from 
* a cold to a warm Place, the Thermometer in vacuo grows 
warm, and riſes, almoſt as ſoon as that in the Air; and 
* if return'd into the cold Place, both cool and fall about 
the ſame. Hence, ſays be, is not the Heat of the warm 


* cxo, after the Exhauſtion of the Air? And 1s not this 
Medium the ſame with that whereby Light is refraftcd 


ight commu. 


flection, and eaſy Tranſmiflion ? And do not the Vibrs- 
« tions of that Medium in hot Bodies, contribute to the 
* Intenſeneſs and Duration of their Heat? And do net 
hot Bodies communicate their Heat to contiguous cold 
ones, by the Vibration of this Medium propagated from 


* ſubtile, more elaſtic and active than Air? Does it nt 
© readily pervade all Bodies? And is it not, by its claftc 


Col p, &c. Again, Does not the Refraction of Light 
proceed from the different Denſity of this Matter in di 


Parts of the Medium?” See RxFRAcTION. —— gill, 
© Is not this Matter much rarer within the denſe Bodi 
© of the Sun, Stars, Planets, Sc. than in the empty, ce 
« leftial Spaces between them? And in paſſing from them 
© to great Diſtances, does it not grow denſer and denſer 
and thereby occaſion the Gravitation of thoſe Bodies 
© towards one another, and of the Parts to the Bodies; 
© every Body endeavouring to recede from the denſer fart 
© towards the rarer? See GRAVITATION.— Again, l got 
« Viſion performed chiefly by the Vibrations of this Matte! 
; 8 in the bottom of the Eye by the Rays of Light 
and propagated thro the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform Ca 
* pillaments of the Optic Nerves into the Senſory ! —* 
gain, Is not animal Motion perform'd by the Vibbraton 
* of this Medium, excited in the Brain by the 3 
* the Will, and propagated thence thro the ſolid Copills 
© ments of the Nerves into the Muſcles, to contract 
* dilate them!“ See MIA. Newt. Optic. lib. 3. in cor 
MATHEMATICS, the Science of Quantity; ot _ 
ence that conſiders Things as computable, or meaiuri a 
The Word in its Original, un, fignifies Diſciphn F 
Learning in the general, and ſeems to have been apf 4 
to the DoQrine of Quantity, either by way of Emi g 
or by reaſon this having the Start of all other Sciences - 
reſt took their common Name therefrom. See Sein . 
For the Origin of MarnEZMUAT ICS, Joſephus — 
before the Flood, and makes the Sons of Serb Ober 
of the Courſe and Order of the Heavenly Bodies5 
adds, that to perpetuate their Diſcoveries, and 2 
from the Injuries either of a Deluge or 2 nee 
they had them engraven on two Pillars, the one e r 
the other of Briek; the former of which, he ſays, 


ſtanding in Syria in his days. The 
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| | whoall a 
4 of ds Circ e, the Duplicature of the Cube, He. but the 


lected and methodized by Euclid, who. di 


4 
U " 


— who cultivated MatazMAtics after the 
W. 2 the Aſpyrians and Chaldeans 3 from whom, the 
Fovptianss who ped ſuch notable Proficients, that A. 


f es no {cruple to fix the firſt Riſe of Matbema- 
2 them. From, Egypt, 584 Years before Chriſt, 


: nt Geometry of the Egyptian Prieſts, taught it in 
8 After 5 Pythagoras z who, 


. wong other Mathematical Arts, paid a peculiar regard to 


-hmetic ; ſetching the greateſt part of his Philoſophy 
2 Naser He wad ths all, as Laertius tells us, 
who abſtracted Geometry from Matter; and to him we 


1 owe the Doctrine of incommenſurable Magnitudes, and 


the five regular Bodies, beſides the firſt Principles of Mu- 
ſic ond Aſtronomy. Pythagoras was ſucceeded by Anax- 
agoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antypho, and Hippocrates of Scio 3 

lied themſelves particularly to the Quadrature 


laſt with moſt Succeſs: This laſt is alſo mention'd by 


Proclus , as the firſt who compiled Elements of Maibe- 


matics. 


| Democritus excelled in Mathematics as well as Phyſics; 
mo none of his Works in either kind are extant: the De- 
= {rution of which, ſome Authors lay at Ariſtotle's door. 
he next in order is Plato, who not only improved Geo- 
Ws metry, but introduced it into. Phyfics, , and fo laid the 


Foundation of a ſolid Philoſophy. Out of his School pro- 


2 | ceeded a Croud of Mathematicians. Proclus mentions thir- 


teen of Note; among whom was Leodamus, who improved 


the Analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theoterus, who wrote 


Elements; and Archytas, who has the Credit of being the 


dea who —_ Mathematics to Uſe in Life. Theſe were 


ſucceeded by Neoclidis and Theon, the laſt of whom con- 
tributed to the Elements. Eudoxus excelled in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, and was the firſt Founder of a Syſtem of 
Aſtronomy, Menechmus invented the Conic Sections, and 
Tbeodoſius and Hermotimus improved the Elements. 


For Ariſtotle, his Works are ſo ſtored with Mathematics, 


that Blancanus compiled a whole Book of them: Out of 


his School came Eudemus and Theopbraſtus 3 the firſt 


of which. wrote of Numbers, Geometry, and indiviſible 
Lines; the latter a Mathematical Hi/tory. To Ariſteus, 
I/idorus, and Hypſicles, we owe the Books of ,So/ids';, which, 
with the other Bogks of Elements, were imppgred, col- 

284 Years 
before Chriſt. An hundred Years after Euclid, came Era- 
ioſtbenes and Archimedes. Cotemporary. with the latter was 
Conon, a Geometrician and Aſtronomer. : Soon after came 
Apollonius Pergæus; whoſe Conics are fill extant. To him 
are likewiſe aſcribed the 14th and 15th Books of Euclid, 
which are ſaid to have been contracted by Hypſicles, Hip- 
parchus. and Menelaus wrote on the Subtenſes in a Circle, 
the latter alſo on Spherical Triangles; on which Subject, 
we have a Work of Theodoſins: And theſe all, Menelaus 
excepted, lived before Chriſt. A. D. 30, Ptolemy of Alex> 
andria was born; the Prince of Aſtronomers, and no mean 
Geometrician: He was ſucceeded by the Philoſopher 
Plutarch, of whom we have till extant ſome Mathemati- 
cal Problems, After him came Eutocius, who commented 
on Archimedes, and occaſionally mentions the Inventions of 
Philo, Diocles, Nicomedes, Sporus, and Heron, on the Dupli- 
cature of the Cube. To Creſebius of Alexandria, we owe 
our Pumps; and Geminus, who came ſoon after, is pre- 


ferred by Proclus to Euclid himſelf, 


Diopbantus of Alexandria was a great Maſter of Num- 
bers, and the firſt Inventer of Algebra : For others of the 
ntients, N:comachus is celebrated for his Arithmetical, 
Geometrical, and Muſical Works; Serenus for his Books 
on the Se2ioz of the Cylinder; Pro clus, for his Comments 
on Euclid; and Theor has the Credit among ſome, of be- 
ws Author of the Books of Elements aſcribed to Euclid 
imſelf. The laſt to be named among the Antients, is 


Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſh'd A. B. 400, and is ce- 


- raed for his Books of Mathematical Collections ill 
4 See the Progreſs of each Branch of Mat bematics, with 
e Authors who have wrote on it, under the reſpective 
IP 5 as GEOMETRY, MEcnaAnics, ALGEBRA, A- 
RONOMY, Oe. ; | 
MatuzMATiCs are diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their 
1 , Into Speculative, which reſt in the bare Contem- 
P on of | the Properties Things; and Practical, which 
Lie the Knowledge of thoſe Properties to ſome Uſes in 


11 regard to their Object, Mathematics are divided 
Pure or ahſtrag; and mix d. Pure Mathematics con- 


er Quantity, abſtractedly; and without any relation to 


, er: Mix'd Mathematics confider Quantity as ſubſi 
lix'd A ] y as ſubſiſt- 
ng as material Beings, and as continually interwove. 
„e MATHEMATICS again, either confider Quantity 
crete, and fo compatible, as Arithmetic 5 or as con- 


ſame Joſephus adds, | they were carried by Abrabam to the 


they paſs d into Greece thro the hands of Thales, who ha- 


are to be ſtamp'd. 
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crete, or continued, and ſo- meaſurable, as Geometry and 


Trigonometry. See ARITHMETIC, GROMETRY, Cc. 

MR d MATHEMATICS are very extenſive, and are di- 
ſinguiſh'd by various Names, as the Subjects they con- 
ſider, and the Views wherein they take them, vary: it 
being ſufficient to determine an Art to be a Branch of 
mix'd Mathematics, that pure Mathematics are applicable 
thereto, i. e. that it may be explain'd and demonſtrated 
from the Principles of Aricbmetic and Geometry. Such are, 

Mechaziics, which conſider Motion, or the Laws of moving 
Bodies. See Motion . _ | 

Hydreſtatics, conſider the Laws of Fluids, or of Bodies 


gravitating in Fluids. See Fr,vid. | | 
Pneumatics, the Air, with regard to the Laws and Men- 


ſuration thereof. See AIR. 

Hydraulics, the Motion of Fluids. See Fr v1ps; 

Optics, direct Light or Viſion. See VISION. 
Catoptrics, reflected Vifion; See REtLECTION: 

Dioptrics, refracted Viſion. See REFRACTI1ON. 

Perſpective, the Images of Objects, in order to delineate 
or repreſent them. See PRRS HEC TIE. Et 

Aſtronomy, the Univerſe, and the Phenomena of the 
Heavens. See Hzavitnry Bois. | 

Geography, the Earth, both as in itſelf, and in its Aﬀec- 
tions. See EAR TR. 

Hydrography, the Sea, principally as navigable. See 
NAVIGATION. : 

Chronology, Time, with regard to the meaſuring and di- 


ſtinguiſhing thereof. See TI MR, YEAR, Erocaa, We: 


Gnomonics, or Dialling; Shadows, in order for determin- 
ing the Hour of the Day. See Diar and SHaDow. 
Pyrotechny, Artificial Fires, with regard both to Diver- 
ſion, and to the Uſes of War: See Firts, Rocks, 
Sc. | 1 5 
Military Arcbitetture, the Strength of Places, with regard 
to their Defence againſt an Enemy. See Fox T1F1CATION: 
Civil Arcbitetture (now become a Branch of Mathematics) 
Buildings. See BurLDiNG. | | 
- Muſic, Sounds, and their Effects on the Ear. See Sound, 
Tous; rf ns T2. | 8 
For the Elements of each, ſee the reſpective Heads. 


For an accurate Syſtem of all the Parts above- mention d 


( Maſic alone excepted) orderly digeſted, and clearly de- 


monſtrated, ſee the excellent Vol fius s Elementa Matheſeos 
 MATHURINE, fee TAINITARIAN. 

MATINS, the firſt part of the daily Service in the Ro- 
miſh Church. Matins is ſometimes held early in the 
Morning, ſometimes at Midnight, and ſometimes the E- 
ven before. And infirm People, even in Monaſteries, are 
diſpenſed from attending Mains. The Word comes from 
the French Matin, Morning. | 
MAT RA8S8, or Bott HEAD, a Veſſel of Glaſs uſed 


by the Chymiſts in Diſtillation, and other Operations, It 


is made in form of a Bottle, with a _y long narrow 
Neck. The Matraſs is lured with Earth, when it is to be 


placed on a very hot Fire. When 'tis required it ſhould 


e ſtopped very cloſe, they ſeal it hermetically. The 
Word comes originally from the Language of the antient 
Gauls, Sce BoL.T-HEAb. 5 

MATRICE, ſee MarRIx. 5 

MarRick, in Dying, is applied to the five ſimple Co- 
lours, whence all the reſt are 3 or compoſed. Theſs 
are the Black, White, Blue, Red, and Fallow or Root 
Colour. See Colours. _ | 

MaTRi1ces, uſed by the Letter-Founders, are thoſe 
little Pieces of Copper or Braſs, at one end whereof are 
engraven, dent-wiſe, or en creux, the ſeveral Characters 
uſed in the Compoſing of Books. Each Character, Virgula, 
and even Point, in a Diſcourſe, has its ſeveral Matrice, and 
of conſequence its ſeveral Puncheon to firike it. "Tis ths 
Engravers on Metal that cut or grave the Matrices: See 
ExcrAving. When any Types are to be caſt, the Ma- 
trice is faſten d to the End of a Mould, ſo diſpoſed, as 
that when the Metal is thrown on it, it may fall into the 
Creux or Cavity. of the Matrice, and take the Figure and 
Impreſſion thereof. See LerTER-FounDERY. See alſo 
Tyres, and PkINTING- 85 | ; 

The MATRICES uſed in Coining, are Pieces of Steel in 
form of Dyes ; whereon are, engraven the ſeveral Figures, 
Arms, Characters, Legends, Ce. wherewith the Species 

The Engraving is perform'd with ſe- 
yeral Puncheons, which being form'd in relieve, ot pro- 
minent; when ſtruck on the Metal, make an indented 
Impreſſion, which the French call en creux 3 and for which, 
I don't know we have any preciſe Name at all. See the 
Manner hereof under ENGRAVING on Steel, See alſo 


CorNniNG. 


MATRICULA, a Regiſter kept of the Admiſſion of 


Officers, and Perſons enter'd into any Body or Society, 
whereof a Liſt is made. Apo Eccleſiaſtical Authors, 
we find mention made of two Kinds of Matricxla's ; the one 

Oooooo N con- 


* 


containing A Liſt of the Ecclefiaſtics 3 the other of tho 
Poor ſubſiſted at the Expence of the Church. The 
Word Matricula was alſo applied to a kind of Alms-houſe, 
where the Poor were provided for. It had certain Re- 


venues appropriated to it, and was uſually built near the 


Church; whence the Name was alſo frequently given to 
the Church itſelf. 8 
MATRIX, or Mar RICE, any thing ſerving for the 
eas of Generation of a Body: whether Organical, as the 
atrix or Womb of Female Animals, for the Production 
of the Species; or Inorganical, as thoſe of Vegetables, 
Metals, and Minerals. | 
 Marrix, in Anatomy, the Uterus, or Womb; or that 
part of the Female of any Kind, wherein the Fætus is 
conceived and nouriſhed till the Time of its Delivery. In 
Women, it is ſituated in the Pelvis, or Capacity of the Hy- 
Pogaſtrium, between the Urinary Bladder and the Inteſti- 
num Rectum, and reaches as far as the Flanks. It is ſur- 
rounded and defended by mighty Bones; before, by the 
Os Pubis; behind, by the Sacrum; on each fide, by the 
Ilium and Jſchium. It is in figure ſomewhat like a flat 
Flask, or dried Pear, [na Women with Child, it ex- 
pands and receives different Forms, according to the dif- 
ferent Times and Circumſtances of Geſtation. It has ſe- 
veral Coats, Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Ligaments, and 
is interwoven with ſeveral different Kinds of Fibres. Ana- 
tomiſts divide it into the Fundus and Cervix; a broad Part, 
and a Neck. It is in Extent, from the Extremity of the 
one to that of the other, about three Inches in Length 3 
its Breadth at the Fundus is about two and a half, and its 
Thickneſs two. It has but one Cavity, unleſs we diſtin- 
ouiſh between the Cavity -of the Uterus, and that of its 
Neck: That of the Cervix is very ſmall, ſcarce ſufficient 
to contain a Garden-Bean. At the Bottom or Neck, to- 
wards the Fundus, it grows very narrow in Virgins 3 the Ex- 
tremity of it is call d the Oſculum Internum: In pregnant 
Women it opens, more eſpecially towards the Time of 
Delivery. The other and lower Orifice of the Neck, 
towards the Vagina, called Oſculum Externum, is a little 
prominent, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the Glands of 
the Virile Organ. The Subſtance of the Matrix is mem- 
branous and carnous. It conſiſts of three Tunics; or, ac- 
cording to ſome, who deny that Name to the middle Sub- 
ſtance, of two only. The external Tunic, call'd alſo the 
Communis, is derived from the Peritonæum, and conſiſts of 
two Lamelle; the exterior of which is pretty ſmooth, 
the interior rugged and uneven : This Membrane inveſts 
the whole Matrix, and connects it to the right Inteſtine, 
Bladder, Sc. The middle Tunic is very thick, and com- 
poſed of ſtrong Fibres variouſly diſpoſed. Some think it 
contributes to the excluſion of the Fetus; tho? others ima- 
gine, it ſerves only to recover the Tone, after any violent Di- 
ſtenſion. The inner Tunic is nervous. The Matrix is con- 
nected by its Neck to the Vagina; behind, by its outward 
common Membrane, and before by the ſame to the 
Bladder. Its Sides are tied to other Parts; but the Fun- 
dus is left looſe, that it may expand and dilate more free- 
ly. Its Ligaments are four, two of which are called 
broad, and two round, from their Figure. The broad 
Ligaments are membranous, looſe, and ſoft 3 whence they 
have been compared by ſome to the Wings of Bats, and 
called Ale Veſpertilionum. The rcund Ligaments are of a 
firmer Texture, and conſiſt of a double Membrane, wra 
ed up in its Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and LymphzduQts. 
he Blood-Veſſels, both in theſe and the round Liga- 
ments, make a great 2 of what is called their Sub- 
ſtance: Theſe, as well as the others, ſerve to keep the 
Womb in its right Poſition; and are very liable to be 
injured by unskilful Midwives. On each Side of the Fun- 
dus of the Womb, ariſes a Duct, which opens into the 
Womb with a ſmall Orifice, but in its Progreſs enlarges, 
and towards the End is contracted again: At the End 
next the Ovaria, which is at liberty, it expands again into 
a kind of Foliage fringed round; which Expanſion Fallo- 
the firſt Diſcoverer, imagined like the End of a 
rumpet 3 whence he called the whole Duct, Tuba. It 
conſiſts of a double Membrane. Both Veins and Arteries 
are very numerous here, eſpecially the latter, which, by 
various Ramifications and Contorſions, make the main 
Subſtance of them. Dr. Wharton gives them Valves, but 
the other Anatomiſts diſallow it. See FaLLOPIAN TuzE, 
VESPERTILION VM AL x, Ec. Oc. 

The antient Greeks call'd the Matrix wires, from pTMP, 
Mother : Whence, Diſorders of the Womb are frequently 
call'd Fits of the Mother, They alſo call'd it de, as be- 
ing the lait of the Entrails, by its Situation They alſo 
call'd it pvors, of Natura; and Vulva, from volvo, to fold or 
envelop, or Valva, a Door. Plato and Pythagoras took it 
for a diſtint Animal within another. P. Ægineta ob- 
ſerves, that the Matrix may be taken away from a Wo- 
man, without her Death; and there have been Inſtances 
of People, who have lived a long time after the Loſs of 


(ee), 


the Matrix. Rbaſis and Paræus obſerve, that ſome 
have: been cured of Diſeaſes, by having the Matrix extir 
pated. In 1669, a Child was produced at the Frencb Kew 
demy, which had been conceived out of the Matrix, ary 
»which nevertheleſs had grown to the Length of f. 
Inches. See EMA BRVO, Fok rue; CS. x 

MaTRix's are alſo uſed to ſignify Places Proper fo 
the Generation of Vegetables, Minerals, and Metal 
Thus the Earth is the Matrix wherein Seeds ſprout ; Mar. 


Perfony 


caſſites are the Matrix's of Metals. See Foss1L, MI Rr. 


RAL, Sc. | 5 | 

Marais is alſo uſed, tho' figuratively, for ſever 
Things; wherein there ſeems to be effected a kind of Ge. 
neration 3 and where certain Things ſeems to acquire 3 
new Being, or at leaſt a new Manner of Being : of this 
kind are the Moulds wherein the Printers Types or Let. 
ters arecaſt, and thoſe uſed in ſtriking Money and Medal; 
call'd alſo Coins. See MATRICE. NO 

MATRON, among the Romans, fignify'd a married 


Woman, end the Mother of a Family. There was, how. 


ever, ſome difference between Matrona and Mater. familia. 
Servius ſays, that ſome imagined the Difference to lie i 
this, I'hat Matrona was a Woman who had one Chile 
and Mater-familias ſhe that had ſeveral: But others, par: 
ticularly Aulus Gellius; take the Name Matrona to belong tg 
a married Woman; whether ſhe had any Children or no; 
the Hope and Expectation of having them, being enough 
to warrant the Title of Mother, Matrona: and for which 
reaſon it is, that Marriage is called Matrimony, This Opi 
nion is ſupported by Aulus Gellius and Nonius. 
MATRONALIA, Feaſts % the Roman Ladies, or ra. 
ther Matrons, celebrated on the Calends of March, in ho- 
nour of the God Mars. No Men living in Celibate, were 
allow'd to aſſiſt at the Feaſt, The Word comes from the 


Latin Matrona. 


MATROSSES, are Soldiers in the Train of Artillery, 


next below the Gunners ; their Duty is to aſſiſt the Gun- 


ners in traverſing, ſpunging, loading, and firing of Guns, 
Wc. They carry Fire-Locks, and march along with ths 
Store- Waggons. 

MAT'TADORE, ſee OuzRE. 1 

MATTER, or Bop, an extended, ſolid, divifible, 
moveable and paſſive Subſtance, the firſt Principle of all 
natural Things, from the various Arrangements and Com- 
binations whereof, all natural Things are formed. Ariſtotle 
makes three Principles, Matter, Form, and Privation: 
Which laſt the Carteſiaus throw out of the number; and 
others, the two laſt. See PRINCIPLk. 

The Properties of Matter we are pretty well acquainted 
with, and can reaſon about its Diviſibility, Solidity, &c. 
ſee DIVISIBILITVY, Sc. But the Eſſence thereof, or the 
Subject wherein theſe Properties reſide, or their S/tratun, 
is ſtill a Myſtery. Ariſtotle ſpeaks very darkly on the 
Subject, defining Matter to be nec quid, nec quantum, nec 
quale, nor any certain or determinate Thing at all; which 
many of his Followers interpret ſo, as to believe, that 
Matter does not at all exiſt. See Bopx. 2 

The Carteſians make the Eflence of Matter to con: 
ſiſt in its Extenſion; arguing, that ſince the Properties 
above-mention'd are all that are eſſential to Matter, ſome 
of them muſt conſtitute its Eſſence: and ſince Extenſion 
is conceived prior to all the reſt, and is that, without 
which none of the reſt can be conceived, Extenfion is that 
which conſtitutes the Eſſence of Matter. But the Conclu- 
ſion, here, is unjuſt; for on this Principle, the Exiſtence 
of Matter, according to Dr. Clark, would have the faireſt Ii 
tle to conſtitute its Eſſence, the 7 exiſtere being conceived 
prior to all Properties, and even to Extenſion. Since then 
the Word Extenſion appears to go further, and to be mars 
general than Matter; that impenetrable Solidity, which 5 
eſſential to all Matter, and to Matter alone, and from which 
all its Properties manifeſtly flow, may, with more Propr. 
ety, be call'd the Eſſence of Matter. See EssEN cx. 

Again, if Extenſion were the Eſſence of Matter, and ſo 
Matter and Space the ſame thing; it would follow, that 
Matter is infinite and eternal, that it is a neceſſary Being, 
and could neither be created nor annihilated 3 which r 
abſurd. Beſides that, it appears both from the Nature © 
Gravity, the Motions of Comets, the Vibrations of Pen. 
dulums, Oc. that Space is not Matter: and therefore 15 
not Extenſion 3 but ſolid, impenetrable Extenſion whic 
has a Power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes Matter. Ser 
Vacuum and ExTENSION. | 

Many among the old Philoſophers maintain'd the Etet- 
nity of Matter, out of which they ſuppoſed all things d 
be formed by the hands of Nature; as being unable 
conceive how any thing ſhould be formed out of fo. 
thing. Plato maintain'd, that Matter had exiſted 7 0 
nally, and concurred with God in the Production of = 
things, as a paſſive Principle, or a kind of collater 
Cauſe. See ETERNITX. a 
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the mutual Attraction o 


Vatter and Form, 
ci les of all 


he various Combinations whereof, all natural Things were 
t ' ” 


compoſed. See ELEMENT. 


Dr. Woodward is of an Opinion, not very unlike it; vis. 


is originally and really very different, being 
fe Ard Credtien divided into ſeveral Ranks, Sets, or 


f Corpuſcles, differing in Subſtance, Gravity, 
r Flezibiliry, Figure, Size, Ec. from the va⸗- 
ious Compoſures and Combinations of which, ariſes all 
wy Varieties in Bodies, as to Colour, Hardneſs, Gravity, 
Taſtes, .. But Sir /. Newton takes all thoſe Differences 
o reſult from the various Arrangements of the ſame Mar- 
er; which he takes to be homogeneous and uniform in 
all Bodies. See CORPUSCLE. i / 
Beſides the Properties of Matter hitherto known, Sir J. 
Newton has diſcover'd a new one, vig.“ That of Attrac- 
« tion, or that every Particle of Matter has an attractive 
© Power, or a Tendency towards every other Particle: 


| : Which Power is ans in the Point of Contact, and 


« ſuddenly decreaſes, inſomuch that it acts no more at 


te leaſt ſenfible Diſtance, and at a greater Diſtance is 
converted into a repellent Force, whereby the Parts fly 


« from each other. On this Principle of Attraction, he ac- 
counts for the Coheſion of the Particles of Bodies, o- 
« therwiſe inexplicable.” See ContsroNn, 

For he takes occaſion to obſerve, © That all Bodies ſeem 
© to be compounded of hard Particles. Even Light it- 


| d | « ſelf, and all other the moſt volatile of Fluids; inſo- 


© much as Hardneſs may be eſteem'd a Property of all 
© incompounded Matter: at leaſt the Hardneſs of Matter 
© {}ands on as good a foot as that of its Impenetrability 3 
all the Bodies we know of, being either hard them- 
© ſelves, or being capable of being harden'd. Now if 
Compound Bodies be ſo hard, as we find ſome of them, 


and yet are very porous, and conſiſt of Parts which are 


© only laid together; the ſimple Particles, which are void 
© of Pores, and were never yet divided, muſt be much 
© harder. Now ſuch hard Particles being heaped toge- 


| : | * ther, can ſcarce touch one another in more than a few 
Points, and therefore muſt be ſeparable with much leſs 


Force than is requiſite to break a ſolid Particle, whoſe 


Parts touch in all the Space, without any Pores or Inter- 
W * tices to weaken their Cohefion : How then ſhould ſuch 
W * very hard Particles, only laid together, and touching only 


in a few Points, flick together, and that ſo firmly as 

they do, without the Aſſiſtance of ſomething that cauſes 

them to be attraQted or preſs'd towards each other?” 
The ſame great Author obſerves further, That the ſmal- 


| ; | © leſt Particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt Attractions, and 


* compoſe bigger Particles of weaker Virtue ;. and many 
© of theſe may cohere, and compoſe bigger Particles, 


WS *< whoſe Virtue is {till weaker, and ſo on for divers Suc- 
cepſſions, until the Progreſſion end in the biggeſt Parti- 
dles; on which the Operations in Chy miſtry, and the Co- 
ours of natural Bodies, depend; and which, by co- 


* hering, compoſe Bodies of a ſenſible Magnitude, If 


3 | © the Body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 


* Preffion ; without any fliding of its Parts; it is hard, and 
* elaſtic : returning to its Figure with a Force ariſing from 

f its Parts. If the Parts ſlide 
upon one another, the Body is malleable or ſoft. If 


E- ; they ſlip eaſily, and are of a fit Size to be agitated by 
= Heat, and the Heat is big enough to keep them in A- 
= "ation, the Body is fluid; and if it be apt to ſtick to 


things, it is bumid. And the Drops of every Fluid affect a 
f the Globe of the Earth and Sea affects a round F igure, 
by the mutual Attraction of its Parts of Gravity.“ See 
TTRACTION. | 
Again, Since Metals diffolved in Acids, attra& but a 
ſmall Quantity of the Acid, their attractive Force rea- 


- | ches but to a ſmall diſtance. Now, as in Algebra, where 


, rmative Quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; 
; ſo in Mechanics, where Attraction ceaſes, there a repul- 
le Virtue muſt ſucceed. That there really is ſuch a 
f Virtue, ſeems to follow, from the Reflections and Inflec- 
; ory of the Rays of Light ; the Rays being repelled by 
odies in both theſe Caſes, without the immediate Con- 
tack of the reflecting or inflecting Body. The ſame 


/ f ting ſeems alſo to follow from the Emiſſion of Light 3 
„e as ſoon as ſhaken off from a ſhining Body by the 


— 


W Motion of the Parts of the Body, and got be- 
, Jond the reach of Attraction, being driven away with 


0 edt; great Velocity: for that Force, which is ſuf- 


0 e to 127 it back in Reflection, may be ſufficient to 
Ai 2 * t ſeems alſo to follow from the Production of 

© off fro * The Particles, when they are ſhaken 
© they 8 e Body by Heat or Fermentation, ſo ſoon as 
7% ne hang the reach of the Attraction of the Bo- 
keceding from it, and alſo from one another, with 


(511) 
the two ſimple and original Princi- 
chings, according to the Antients, compoſed 1 
705 e ſimple Natures, which they called Elements; out of than they did before in the Form of à denſe Body. 
om | 


round Figure by the mutual Attraction of their Parts, as 


MAT 


great Strength; und keeping at a diſtance, ſo as ſoine- 
times to take up above a Million of Times more Space, 


Which vaſt Contraction and Expanſion ſeems unintelli- 
ble, by feigning the Particles of Air to be ſpringy, and 
ra mous, or rolled up like Hoops, or by any other means 

than a e Power. The Particles of Fluide, which 
do not cohere too ſlrongly, and are of ſuch a Smallneſs, 
as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe Agitations, 
which keep Liquors in a Fluor, are molt eaſily ſeparated 
and rarefied into Vapour, and in the Language of the 
Chymiſts, they are volatile; rarefying with an eaſy Heat, 
and condenſing with Cold. But hots which are groſſer, 
and ſo leſs ſuſceptible of Agitation, or cohere by a 
ſtronger Attraction, are not ſeparated without a ſtronger 
Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation. And theſe 


a” 


ing rarefied by Fermentation, become true permanent 
Air 3 thoſe Particles receding from one another with the 
greateſt Force, and being moſt difficultly brought toge- 
ther, which upon Contact cohere moſt ſtrongly. And ba- 
cauſe the Particles of permanent Air are profler, and arifs 
from denſer Subſtances, than thoſe of Vapours; thence 
it is that true Air is more ponderous than Vapour ; an 

that 2 moiſt Atmoſphere is lighter than a dry one, quan- 
tity for quantity. From the ſame repelling Power it 
ſeems to be, that Flies walk upon the Water without 


Teleſcopes lie upon one another without touching; and 
that dry Powders are diſficultly made to touch one ano- 
ther ſo as to flick together, unleſs by melting them, 
or wetting them with Water, which by exhaling may 
bring them rogether ; and that two poliſh'd Marbles, 
which by immediate Contact ſtick together, are diffi- 
cultly brought ſo cloſe together, as to ſtick.” See Re- 
PELLING PowER. by 
He further obſerves, © That all things conſider'd, it 
* ſeems probable God, in the Beginning, formed Matter 
in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable Particles, 
of ſuch Sizes, Figures, and with ſuch other Properties, 
and in ſuch proportion to Space, as moſt conduced to 
the End, for which he formed them; and that theſe 
primitive Particles being Solid, are incomparably har- 
der than any porous Bodies compounded of them; even 
ſo very hard, as never to wear, and break in pieces: no 
ordinary Power being able to divide, what God himſelf 
made one in the firſt Creation, While the Particles con- 
tinue entire, they may compoſe Bodies of one and the 
ſame Nature and Texture in all Ages; but ſhould they 
wear away, or break in pieces, the Nature of Things 
depending on them, would be changed. Water and 
Earth, compoſed of old worn Particles and Fragments 
of Particles, would not be of the ſame Nature and Tex- 
ture now, with Water and Earth compoſed of entire Par- 
ticles in the Beginning. And therefore that Nature 
may be laſting, the Changes of Corporeal Things are to 
be placed only in the various Separatione, and new Aſ- 
ſociations and Motions of theſe permanent Particles; 
compound Bodies being apt to break, not in the midit 
of ſolid Particles, but where thoſeParticles are laid to- 
gether, and only touch in a few Points.? 
It ſeems farther, © That theſe Particles have not only a 
Vis Inertie, accompany'd with ſuch paſſive Laws of Mo- 
tion, as naturally reſult from that Force, but alſo that 
they are moved by certain active Principles, ſuch as is 
c 
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that of Gravity, and that which cauſeth Fermentation, 
and the Coheſion of Bodies. Theſe Principles are to be 
conſider d not as occult Qualities, ſuppoſed to reſult 
from the ſpecific Forms of Things, but as general Laws 
* of Nature, by which the Things themſelves are form'd; 
their Truth appearing to us by Phenomena, tho' their 
* Cauſes are not yet diſcover'd.* See ParTICLE 3 ſee 
alſo FERMENTATION, FIRMNEss, GRAVITATION, E- 
LASTICITY, HARDNEss, FVI DI Tv, SALT, Aci, Cc. 
Hobbes, Spinoſa, &c. maintain all the Beings in the Uni- 
verſe to be material, and their Differences to ariſe from their 
different Modifications, Motions, Cc. Thus Matter extremely 
ſubtile, and in a brisk Motion, they conceive, may think 3 
and fo exclude all Spirits out of the World. See Sy1r1T. 
Mr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the Exiſtence 
of Matter; and endeavours to prove, that it is a mere Eus 
Rationis; and has no Exiſtence out of the Mind: Thus, 
* ſays he, that neither our Thoughts, Paſſions, nor Ideas, 
* form'd by the Imagination, exiſt without the Mind, is 
evident; nor is it leſs evident, that the various Senſa- 
tions or Ideas imprinted on the Senſe, however blended 
or combined together (that is, whatever Objects they 
compoſe) cannot exiſt otherwiſe, than as in a Mind per- 


to what is meant by the Term exiſt, when applied to 
ſenſible Things. 'Thus I ſay, the Table I write on ex- 
iſts, i. e. I ſee and feel it, and if 1 were out of ä 

* 
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laſt are the Bodies, which Chymiſts call fixed, and be- 


wetting their Feet; and that the Object-Glaſſes of long 


ceiving them. This no Man can doubt of, that attends 


dy, I ſhould ſay it exiſted 3 meaning thereby, that if l 
« were in my former Situation, I ſhould ſee and feel it 
« as before. Again, I ſay there was Odour, 1. e. I ſmelt 
© jt ; a Sound, i. e. it was heard; a Colour or Touch, i. e. 
« it was perceived by Sight or Touch. This is the utmoſt 
© than can be meant by ſuch Expreſſions; for as to the 
« abſolute Exiſtence of any unthinking Being, diſtinct 
from its being perceived, tis a Chimera. Their E/e 
© is percipi; nor is it poſſible they ſhould have any Ex- 
© ;iſtenge out of the Minds. that perceive them. Again, 
« what are Hills and Trees, Ec. but Things perceived by 
genfe; and what do we perceive, but our own Ideas or 
© Senſations : and can any one of theſe, or any Combina- 
tion of them exiſt unperceived ? What are Light and 
© Colours, Heat and cold, Extenſion and Figure, but ſo 
many Senſations, Ideas, or Impreſſions on the Senſe ? 
© And is. it poſſible, even in Thought, to ſeparate there- 
from Perception ? *Tis next to ſelf-evident, therefore 
that all the Choir of Heaven, and Furniture of the 
Earth; in a word, all the Bodies that compoſe the Syl- 
* tem of the World, have not any Subſiſtence out of a 
Mind ; their Eſe is nothing more than their being * x 
A + ceived: and therefore as long as they don't exiſt in 
© me, i. e. are not perceived by me, nor any other cre- 
< ated Spirit 5 they 3 no ſhadow of Exiſtence at all, 
unleſs perhaps in the Mind of ſome Eternal Spirit. It 
appears therefore, with the Light of an Axiom, that 
there is not any other Subſtance but Spirit, Oc.“ See 
Inquiry into Principles of Human Knowledge. See EXT ER“ 
NAL WORLD. ©; ; eh „55 
Ma rrzx in Deed, and Matter of Record, in Law, are 
thus diſtinguiſh'd : Matter in Deed ſignifies nothing elſe 
but a Truth to be proved, tho not by any Record; and 
Matter of Record, is that which may be proved by ſome 
Record: For example, If a Man be ſued to an Exigent, 
during the time he was in the King's Wars, this is Matter 
in Deed, and not Matter of Record. And therefore he that 
will alledge this for himſelf, muſt come before the Scire 
Facias, before Execution be awarded againſt him; for 
after that, nothing will ſerve but Matter of Record; that is, 
ſome Error in the Proceſs appearing upon Record. 
MATURANTIA, in Medicine, Sc. Ripeners, or ſuch 
Things as promote Maturation. See Rirznzrs, 
MATURATION, - in Pharmacy, a Preparation of 
Fruits, or other Remedies, gather'd before their Maturity; 
to fit them to be eaten, or taken. | | 


MAUNCH, is the Figure of an antient 
Sleeve of a Coat, ſo called by the He- 
ralds; and is borne in many Gentlemen's 
Eſcutcheons : as in the Earl of Hunting- 
don's, in thoſe of Conters, &c. 


MAUNDAY THURSDAY, the Thur/day before Ea- 
fter, ſo called from the French Maude, i.e. Sportula; it being 
a Cuſtom on that Day to give larger Bounty to certain 
poor Men, whoſe Feet the King waſh'd. 
© MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent Tomb, or funeral Mo- 
nument, conſiſting of Architecture, and Sculpture, with an 
Epitaph; erected in honour of ſome Prince, or other il- 
luſtrious Perſon: as the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus at Rome. 
The Word is alſo uſed to fignify the Decoration of a Tomb, 
or Catafalcha, in a funeral Pomp. The Word comes from 
| Mayſolus King of Caria, to whom Artemiſia, his Widow, 
erected a moſt ſtately Monument, that has ſince been 
number'd among the Wonders of the World, calling it 


from his Name, Mauſoleum. 


' MAXILLE, in Anatomy, the Jaws, or thoſe Parts 


of an Animal, wherein the Teeth are ſet, and which 
ſerve for maſticating of the Food: See TEEZTH. The 
Maxille ate two in number, denominated from their Si- 
tuation, Superior, and Inferior. : | 
The MAxITLLA Superior, or Upper Jaw, isimmoveable 
in Man, and all other Animals; excepting Parrots and Cro- 


codiles. It conſiſts of eleven Bones, join'd to each other 


er Harmoniam 3 five diſpoſed on each fide, and one in the 
middle. Their Names are the Zygoma, Os Ma xillare, Os 
Unguis, Os Naſi, Os Palati, and Vomer: See ZxoouA, Ec. 
In this Jaw are Alveoli or Sockets for 16 Teeth. 
The MAxTLLA Inferior, or Lower Jaw, only conſiſts of 
two Bones, which unite in the middle of the Chin, by the 
Intervention of a Cartilage, which hardens as the Child 
grows; and at length, about the Age of ſeven Years, be- 
coming bony, joins the two Bones into a continued one, 
reſembling the Greek v. It conſiſts of two Tables, be- 
twixt which is a ſpongy Subſtance, in Children medullous. 
The fore-part is ſhallow, juſt ſufficient to afford Sockets 
for 16 Teeth. It has two Proceſſes, the Corone and Condy- 
Joides, which ſee 3 four Holes or Foramina for the Paſſage 
of Veſſels, and five Pair of proper Muſcles, >iz. the Cro- 


tapbytes or Temporal, the Maſſeter, Biventer or Digaſtricus, 


4a) 


Or thus, If the Semi-ordinates of any Curve continuall 


and che Square is the greateſt of all Rectangle vio 


other. See FLvx1oNs.-, 
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MAX 
Prenygoideus Iiternus, and Prerygoideus Externus, Sec avi 
ia its Place, CRoTAPHYTES, MASSETER, Cc. 9 

MAXILLARIS Glandula, a confiderable Gland of d. 
conglomerate Kind, fituate on the Infide, under the lo y 
Jaw-Bone, near the Muſculus Digaſtricus. It diſchar 4, 
ſelf by ſeveral Branches of Ducts, which form one 7. T 
that paſſes under the Mylobyoidens, and meets with 2 
| the other Side within the fore Teeth of the lower * 
having diſtin Orifices, with a Papila on each Side th 
Frenum L inguæ. See GLAND. | | i: 

MAXIMIS xr MINIMIS, a Method fo called, in uſ 
among the Mathematicians, whereby they arrive at the 
greateſt or leaſt poſſible Quantity attainable in any Cife, 


increaſe or decreaſe to ſome certain Term, which on, 
paſs'd, they begin again to increaſe or decreaſe, the Me. 
thod whereby their Maxima & Minima, i. e. their greateg 
and leaſt State is determined, is called the Method 4 
Maximis & Minimis; which, tis true, may be uſed to de. 
pains: gee gy amp os increaſe or decreaſe to any 
certain degree: but then they muſt always be re 
by the NR ins of Des g n 

The Method de Maximis & Minimis, is beſt managed by 
the Calculus n or Fluxions. The Rule is: Ha. 
ving put the Equation into Fluxions, let the Fluxion of 
that Quantity (whoſe extreme Value is ſought) be ſu 
poſed o; by this means all thoſe Members of the l. 
quation, in which it is found, will vaniſh, and the remain. 
ing ones will giye the Determination of the Maximum or 
Mnimum deſired. Now, the reaſon of the Rule is, that 
every Maximum or Minimum is in its own nature a ſtable 
Quantity: To determine therefore any flowing Quan. 
tity to a Maximum or Minimum, is to make it (inſtead of: 
flowing) a permanent one; but the Fluxion of a perms. 
nent yy is equal to nothing. This we ſhall illuſtrate 
by an Example or two. . 
Prob. x. To determine the greateſt or leaſt Applicate in an 
Algebraic Curve. Since in Curves that have a Maximun 
and a Minimum, the Tangent TM (Tab. Ax AL vers fig 4 
degenerates at length into D E, and becomes parallel to 
the Axis, and ſo the Perpendicular M H coincides with 
the greateſt or leaſt Applicate C G; in the Caſe of the 
Maximum and Minimum, the Sub-tangent 'T'P becomes in- 
finite, and the Sub-perpendicular equal to nothing, but 
PH =ydy: dx. If then ydy:dx o; we ſhall find 
dy o, and becauſe of PT dN: dy = (the Note 
of Infinity) dx = co. *Tis poſſible for the Tangent HG 
(fg. 5.) to lie directly againſt the Semi-ordinate GC; in 
which Caſe the Sub-tangent P T is equal to nothing, and 
the Sub-perpendicular infinite, But PT =ydx;dy=0z 
therefore if y dx: dy c, we ſhall have dx ; or becauſe 
of PH=ydy:dx = oo, we find. dy = . Both dx andy 
being, in reſpe& of dy, Infinitefimals. From the Eque- 
tion of the Curve therefore we are to find the Value of 
dy, which is to be made equal either to nothing, or to an 
Infinite, that we may have the Value of the Abſciſſe, u 
which the greateſt Applicate is co-ordinate. a 

2. To cut a right Line A B( fig. 6.) in ſuch a manner in, 
that the Rectangle A D and DB Hall be greateſt that cat 
Poſſibly be thus conſfirufted. Let AB =a, AD x, the 
will DB =a—x; conſequently AD. DB = ax -x 
Maximum, and hence its Differential will be equal to n 
thing, as being conceived at a Circle, to which 

| ax—xx =yy  +- 


= 


Wherefore adx — 2 x dx = 254 =0 


Ga—2Xx =0 


— 


2 24 nx. ; . 
The Line A B therefore is to be cut into two equal Patti 


Altitudes and Baſes, taken together, are equal to et 


MAXIMS, à kind of Propoſitions, which, under tho 
Name of Maxims and Axioms, have paſſed for Princip® 
of Science; and which being ſelf-evident, have been lf 
poſed {innate. See Ax1oM. <p 

For the Reaſon of the Evidence of of 


that 


—_ Weg | a 2 


S „„ as „% com aa. 


thing 
f the ks 


impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
can the Conſideration of theſe Axioms add an) 


the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledge o 


fanny fg — oy 


evident Pro: favourable to Love ; 
I Þ the Wark of i Moderns, 100 
dents of ite Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of B L 


les, Mathematicians | 7 fras 
Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality; 
5 f Equals being taken from Equals, the Remainder 
Will be equal, Ce. which however received for Axioms, 
= yet have not a clearer Selffevidence than theſe, That One 


| wal. Ax to real Exiſtence, inc that bay no ConneQtion, 
' with any other of our Ideas, but that of durſelyes, and of 
| a firit Being; we have not ſo much as 4 demonſtrative, 
mach lefs a ſelf-evident Knowledge concerning the real, 
' WE Exiſtence of other Beings. , See Exrovance.; i; 

4 be Inflience of Maxin's on the other Parts of our 


* 


Tor the Influence 


Knowledge: The Rules eſtabliſhed in the Schools, That all 


J : ; | Reaſoning 8 are ex Prærognitis & reconceſfis, ſeem to lay the 
RE Foundation of all other Know edge in theſe Maxims, and 


Ss. $B4 &4. #7 2 


to ſuppoſe them to be . ; Which implies two. 
S Axl 


3 : : Things: vis. That the oms are thoſe Truths firſt 


known to the Mind ; and, That on them the other Parts 
T of our Knowledge depend. But, firt; That theſe Axiome 
hs are not the Truths firſt known to the Mind, is, evident, 
0 from Experience: For who knows not that a Child per- 
mn ceives that 4 Stranger is hot its Mother, long before he 
# knows it impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not. to. 
Hh be? And how many Truths are there about Numbers, 
1 which the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully 


convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general 
Maxim? Hence it follows, That theſe magnified Maxims 

= arc not the Principles and Foundations of all our other 
= Knowledge ; for it there are a great many other Truths, 
as ſelf-evident as they, and à great many that we know 
before them, it is impoſſible. that they ſhould be the Prin- 
ciples, from * we deduce all other Truths. Thus, 
That One and Two are equal to Three, is as evident, and 
eaſier known, than that the Whole is equal to all its 
Parts. Nor, after the Knowledge of this Maxim, do we 
W know that One and Two are equal to Three, better, or 
more certainly, than we did before. For if there be any 
odds in theſe Ideas, the Ideas of Whole and Parts are 
more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in 
the Mind, than thoſe of One, Two, and Three. Either, 
therefore, all Knowledge does not depend on Precognita, 
or general Maxims, called Principles; or. elſe ſuch as theſe 
| (That One and One are Two, that Two and Two are 
Tour, Sc.) and a great part of Numeration, are Maxims, 
== To theſe, if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions that 
may be made about all our diſtin Ideas, Principles will 
de almoſt infinite; and a great many innate Principles, 
many Men never come to know all their Livres. ; 
General Max1Mms then may be of uſe in Diſputes, to 
the Mouths of Wranglers ;. but are of little in the 
covery of unknown "Fruths Several general Maxims 
are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach us 
nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names one to an- 
other z as, The Whole is equal to all its Parts: What 
We fecal Truth doth this teach us more, than what the Signifi- 
ation of the word Totum, or Whole, does of itſelf im- 
I} ent If rightly confider'd, we may ſay, that where our 
We ideas are clear and diſtin, there is little or no uſe at all 
of Maxims, to prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


- 


flo 
Di 


choſe us equal to Two, or that White is not Black; will alſo 
eich nave need of a Proof to make him admit, That what is, 


35: Or, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 


« tho and not to be. But as Maxims are of little uſe, where we 
ciplet we clear and diſtin Ideas; fo they are of dangerous 
Tor u'e, where our Ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe 


_ that are not annexed to clear and diſtin& Ideas. 
Roy! the fifth Month in the Year, reckoning from the 

| j 8 January; and the third, in counting the Lear to 
, 8 with March, as they antiently did. In this Month 
| to gad enters Gemini, and the Plants of the Earth begin 
. tj It was called Malus by Romulus, in reſpect to 
5; Senators and Nobles of his City, which were named 
vous . 0 the following Month was called Junius, in ho- 
. b. © Youth of Rome, in bonorem Juniorum, who 
alle aa — the War : Others will have it to have been 
they offer rom Maia, the Mother of Mercury, to whom 
My — | Sactifice on that day; Papias derives it from 
Protec: Lua tune terra madeat. This Month was under the 
eon of Apollo, and therein alſo they kept the Feſti- 


riage: The, Reaſon may perhaps be refer'd to the Feaſt 
of the. ee ee held in ie. Ovid alludes to this 
in the 5th, of bis Fg/tr, when be aß, | 
* Os Filer a pan a Fn als. 
Jenes; qua, nupſit, non digurna flit: 
e quogue de Cauſa, fs Preverbia tangunr, 
C 
1 Falconry, is to pinion the Wings of a: 

AWR. . N 8 ' Ty 
MAYOR, the Chief Magiſtrate or Governour in the 
Cities and moſt e of England ; choſen an* 
madly, by bis Peers out of the number of the Aldermen. 
The Mayor of the Place is th King's Lieutenant, and with 
the Aldermen and Common Council, can make Laws, cal- 
led By-Laws, for Ne of the Place. He has 
the Authority of a kind of Judge, to determine. Matters, 
and to mitigate the Rigour of the Law. The Word comes 
from the 5 Berg A Mirer, ouſtadire, to 1 King Ri. 
chard. 4. D. 118g. firſt changed the Baylifts of London 
into. Mayors ; by whoſe Example others were afterwards 
n 9 and Al PRRMAÄ nx 
Maron Court, To the Lord Mayor and City of Lon- 
don belong ſeveral. Courts of Judicature. . The bigheſt and 
moſt antient 15 that call'd The. Huſtings, from * Daniſh 
Hus-ding, i, e, Domus Judicii; deſtined to ſecure the Laws, 
N den ee Cuſtoms of the City. 
„The ſecond, is a, Court of Regueſt, or of Conſcience; ſo 
call'd, as meddling with nothing above 40s. Value; or 
1 I here the Oath of the Creditor himſelf is 

r | i 2" 
The third is the Curt of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
where alſo the Sheriffs fit; two Coarti of Sheriffs 3 and the 
Court F the City-Orphans, whereof the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen have the Cuſtody, . 
The Court of Commo-Council, eonſiſting of two Houſes 4 


the one for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the other 
or the Commoners : In which, Court are made. all By- 


Laws, which bind the Citizens. 
Under him is alſo the Chamberlain's Court, where efcry 
thing relating to the Rents and Revenues of the City, as 
alſo the Affairs of Servants, c. are tranſacted. Laſtly, 
To him belongs the Courts of: Corozer, and of Eſcbeator ; 
another Court for the Con/ervarion of the River of Thames.z 
another of Goal;Delivery, beld uſually eight Times a year, 
at the Old- Bayley, for te Tryal of Criminals, whereof the 
Lord Mayor is bimſelf the chief Judge. There are other 
Courts call 'd Wardnotes, or Meeting 7 the Wards; and 
Courts of Helmote, or Aſſemblies of the ſeveral Guilds and 
STC uu... tr ern og ts 4 a 3 
"MEAD, a wholeſome, agreeable” Liquor, prepared of 
Honey and Water, One of the beſt Preparations, is as 
follows : Into twelve Gallons of Water, flip the Whites 
of fix Eggs; mixing theſe well 1 and to the 
Mixture adding twenty Pounds of Honey. Let the Li- 
quor boil an hour, and when boiled, add Cinnamon, Gin- 
ger, Cloves, Mace, and à little Roſemary. As ſoon as 
'tis cold, put a Spoonful of Yeaſt to it, and turn it up, 
keeping the Veſſel fill'd as it works; Wben it has done 
wor ing, ſtop it up cloſe, and when fine, bottle it off 
irs i Seeing oh od one e | 
MEAN, the Middle between two Extremes. See Mip- 
1 ̃ W ms 


any of them. He that needs any Proof to make him Thus, we ſay, Mean Motion of a Planet ; its mean Di- 
certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, That Two ſtance, Oc. meaning a Motion or Diſtance, which as far ex- 


ceeds the leaſt Diſtance, or Motion, as it is exceeded by 
the greateſt. .. See Morton, DisTANCE, Ec. 
MAN, in Logic. See MzDIiuvn. | 

Mt an Proportion. See EXTREME PROPORTION. 

Mr an Proportional. See PRoroR TIONAL. 
MEAx Time. See Tims. | 
Max Axis, in Optics. See Axis. | 
| Mxan Diameter in Gauging. See DiamETER. | 
Max, in Law, refers either to Time or Dignity. 
Thus, in the firſt ſenſe, we ſay, his Action was mean be- 
twixt the Diſſeiſin made to him and his Recovery, i. e. 
in the Interim : - In the ſecond we ſay, there is Lord 
Mean; i. e. Meſne, or Lord of a Mannor, who has Te- 
nants that hold of him, yet himſelf bolds of the King. 
"© MFASLES, or Moxx1rr,1, in Medicine, a cutaneous 
Diſeaſe, conſiſting in a general Appearance of Eruptions, 
not tending to Suppuration; with a Fever. This Diſtem- 

r ſeems to bear a great Affinity to the Small- Pox, the 
i being in many reſpects the ſame, the Cauſe 
nearly the ſame, and the Regimen and Cure not much 
different. The Eruptiom uſually appear about the fourth 
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it as an unhappy Month for Mar- 
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v. g. 5 Perches, 4 Feet, 3 Digits, "and 2 Lines, be ex- 


MEA: 
1 * A : | 


Day, like Flea-Bites, over the whole Body; but thicker 
and reddet, and with gteater Inflammation, than thoſe of 
the Srhall-Pox, and-vaniſh'in four or ſix Days after ap-. 
. being, when at the height, not larger than Pin: 

eads. The Meaſles is more ſickly than i tho i 


' MEASURE, in Geometry, any certein Quantity af. 


ſumed as one, or Unity, to which the Ratio of other ho- 
mogeneous, or ſimilar Quantities is rep This Defi- 
nition is ſomewhat more agteeable to Practice than that of 
Euclid, who defines Meaſnre by a Quantity, which being re- 
cated any number of Times, becomes equal to another: 
his only anſwers to the Idea of an Arithmetical Meaſure, 
or Quota Part. *Sce'Qvari' Parr, TON, 
Mz asvsz of a Number, in Arithmetic, is ſuch a Number 
as divides another, without leaving any Fraktion; thus 9 is. 
a Meaſure of 27. ' See 'NomBrR. FW 


- MEasvRE of a Line, is any right Line taken at pleaſure; 


The modern Geometricians uſe 4 Decempeda, or — 


divided into 10 1 Parts, call'd Feet. The Feet they 


ſubdivide into 10 Digits, the Digit into 10 Lines, Sc. See 
MxAsUuRRsSJ. r ee 
This Decimal Diviſion of the Meaſure was firſt intro- 
duced by Stevinus, probably from the Example of Regio- 


montanus: The Index or Character of Decempedæ he mage. 


, that of Feet x, of Digith'2, of Lines ;, Se, which, 


in regard the Meaſure w 


theſe, expreſs d the Logarithms by the Rowan Characters; 


% 


preſs'd thus; 5%, 47, 3% 2”. is, frequently, moſt com- 
modious to —_— the Integers, or Perches, from the 
Fractions by a Point; thus in ad of 59, 47 


nat; 10 
write 5.432. F. Noe} obſerves, that among * Chineſe,” 


the Decimal Diviſion obtains in their common Meaſures, 
and even in their Weights. See'Dzcimar, DzGrEE, We. 


Mx ASURE of a Figure,or Plane-Surface, is a Square, whoſe, 
Side is of any determinate Length; among Geometri-. 
cians tis uſually a Perch, call'd a Square Perch, divided into 
ten ſquare Feet, and the ſquare Feet into ſquare Digits: 
Hence ſquare Meaſures, See Squars, -: 
MxAsURE of a Solid, is a Cube, whoſe Sides are of any 
Length at ure. Among Geometricians, 4 Perch, 
call ꝗ a Cubic Perch, divided into Cubic Feet, Digits, Oc. 
Hence Cubic Meaſuxes, or Meaſures of Capacity. See Cu. 
M As unk of an Angle, is an Arch, Laien from the 
Vertex, a (Tab. Geometry, fig. 10.) in any Place between 
its Legs; as at df. Hence, Angles are diftinguiſh'd by the 
Ratio of the Arches, deſcribed from the Vertex, between 
the Legs; to the Peripheries. Angles then are diſtin- 
guiſh'd by thoſe Arches; and the Arches are only diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their Ratio to the Periphery. Thus the Angle 
Ja a is ſaid to be of ſo many Degrees, as is the Arch f d. 


” 
- 


See ANGLE. © 


MEASsURE of V. elocity, in Mechanics, is the Space paſe'd 


over by the moving Body in any given Time. To mea- 
ſure a Velocity, therefore, the Space muſt be divided into 
as many equal Parts, as the Time is conceived to be di- 
vided into. The Quantity of Space anſwering to ſuch an 


Article of Time, is the Meaſure of the Velocity. See 
VxTocI ru. 4 | 


MrAsunxE of the Maſs, or Quantity of Matter in Mecha- 
nics, is its Weight 5 it being apparent, that all the Mat- 
ter which coheres and moves with a Body, gravitates with 
it: and it being found by Experiment, -that the Gravities 
of homogeneal Bodies, are in proportion to their Bulks; 
hence, while the Maſs continues the ſame, the Weight 
will be the ſame, whatever Figure it put on: its abſolute 
Weight, we mean; for as to its ſpecific Weight, it varies 
as the Quantity of Surface varies. See VELOcrTy, 

£16nT, Gravity, Ec. | 3 

Mz asvREs, therefore, are various, according to the va- 
rious Kinds and Dimenfions of the Things meaſured. Hence 
ariſe Lineal or Longitudinal Meaſures for Lines or Lengths ; 
Square Meaſures for Area's or Superficies; and Solid or Cu- 
bic Meaſures for Bodies, and their Capacities : All theſe 


are very different in different Countries, and in different 


Ages, and even many of 'em for different Commodities. 
W de nce ariſe other Diviſions of Domeſtic and Foreign Mea- 
2 Antient and Modern ones; Dry and Liquid Meaſures, 


C. | 

The Bufineſs of Meaſures has been ſo confuſedly, and 
withal fo imperfectly deliver'd by our Engle Writers, 
that the Reader will not be diſpleaſed with the pains we 
have here taken to diſembroil, and ſupply it. Under this 
Head he will find enumerated the various, general, ſtand- 
ing Meaſures, Long, Square and Cubic, now or heretofore in 
uſe, with their Proportions and ReduQions : for Particu- 
lars, he muſt be contented to be refer'd to the particular 
Heads; 4s Foor, Dior, ELT, Tux, GaLLon, Busnzr, 
Pxxcn, Lu4cvs, Fuatonc, &. ö 
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ubdivided in a decuple Ratio, 
were the Logrithms of the Diviion. Bag, in ew of 
pre 


MEA 

Loxe MEASUREs, or Meaſutes bf Application, 
- The Pugh Standard Lone Ma asvas for Commerce, d 
chat whereby the Quantities of Things are ordinarily ej. 
mated in the way of Trade, is the 7 3 Containing threg 


Engliſh Feet: Equal to three Paris Feet, 1 Inch, of ar 
MY - i os tid eee en ee 
ind, or 2 of 1 Faris Ell. Its Diviſions are the Foot 


an, Palm, Inch, and Barley-Corn, Which ſce under the;! 
Efpedtive Heads: Foor, IN n, Ge. Its Multiples 3 
che Pace, Fathom, Pole, Furlong, and Mile, See Mirz 
Fux roνποο, Por ER, Sc. The Proportions theſe ſeverally 


55 :t6 each other, will be expreſ#d_ in 4 Table for de 
MT FO FPS n 
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French Standard Meaſure for Commerce is the Ane 


or Ell, 5 Paris Feet, 7 Inches, 
5 th 


* + | 1,4 8 Lines; or 1 
1 % pe e Paris Foot Up exceeding the Eny. 


15 by 2886 Farts, as in ane of the following Tables. Thi 
Il is ge two ways; iz. into Halves, Third: Sixths 
„„ and into Quarters, Half: Quarters, and Sn. 
e e e OY e eee 7 

. This Ell holds throughout the greateſt part of France 
excepting at Troyes in Campagne; at Arc in the Barrois; in 
ſome parts of Tiere and Burgandy, where it only cons 
tains 'two Foot, five Inches, one Line; in Bretagne, where 
it contains four Foot, two Inches, eleven Lines; and at 
K. Genoux in Berry, where it exceeds the Paris Ell by cight 
Lines. See Ext. N 


- f > 


But in Langue „ articularly at Marſeilles, Montpellier 
Toulouſe, U erke; Euenne, they meaſure by the th 
which at Toulouſe and in Guierye, contains five Paris Feet, 
five Inches, and fix Lines; or one Paris Ell and a half 
At Montpellier, ba throughout the Lower Langnedbc, as allo 
in Provence and Avignon, and even Dauphine, the Canna is 
fix Foot and nine Lines; or one Paris Ell, two Thirds. 
„ e TEST nd 

SKeandard Meaſure in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, a good part 
of Germany, many of the Han, IJomns, as Dantzic and Han- 
beurg; and at Geneva, Francfort, &c. is likewiſe the Ell; 
But the Ell in all theſe Places differs from the Paris Ell. 
In Holland, it contains one Paris Foot, eleven Lines, or four 
Sevenths of the Paris Ell. The Flanders Ell contains two 
Foot, one Inch, five Lines, and half a Line, or ſeven 
Twelfths of the Paris Ell. The El of Germany, Brabant, 
Oc. is equal to that of Flanders. See ELI. 
The Italian Meaſure is the Braccio, Brace, or Fathom; 
which obtains in the States of Modena, Venice, Florence, 
Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. but of different Leni 
At Venice it contains one Paris Foot, eleven Inches, three 
Lines, or vg Fifteenths of the Paris Ell. At Bologna, 
Modena, and Mantua, the Brace is the ſame as at Venice; 
At Lucca it contains one Paris Foot, nine Inches, ten Lines, 
or half a Paris Ell. At Florence it contains one Foot, nine 
Inches, four Lines; or forty-nine Hundredths of a Pari 
Ell. At Milan, the Brace for meaſuring of Silks is ono 
Paris Foot, ſeven Inches, four Lines, or four Ninths of 4 
Paris Ell: That for Woollen Cloths is the ſame with 
the Ell of Holland, Laſtly, at Bergama the Brace is one 
Foot, ſeven Inches, fix Lines, or five Ninths of a Pan 
Ell. See Baacz. The Meaſure at Naples, however, | 
the Canna, containing fix Foot, ten Inches, and two Lines, 
or one Paris Ell, and fifteen Seventeenths., _ 

The Spaniſh Meaſure, is the Virga, or Yard, in ſome Places 
call'd the Harra; containing ſeventeen Twenty-fourths 0 
the Paris Ell.— But the Meaſure in Caſtile and Valenti 
is the Pan, Empan, or Palm; which is uſed, together vit 
the Canna, at Genoa— ln Arragon, the Yarra is equal to 
Paris Ell and a half, or five Foot, five Inches, fix Lines 
The Portugueſe Meaſure is the Cavedos, containing tv? 
Foot, eleven Lines, or four Sevenths of the Paris Ell; and 
the Veras, 106 whereof make 100 Paris Ells be 
Piedmonteſe Meaſure is the Ras, containing one Peris Foot, 
nine Inches, ten Lines, or half a Paris EllL.——ln SG) 
their Meaſure is the Canna; the ſame with that of No! 

Laſtly, the Muſcovite Meaſures are the Cubit, equal to 0% 
Paris Foot, four Inches, two Lines; and the Arcin, tuo 
whereof are equal to three Cubirs,——The Turkiſo, and Lf 
vant Meaſure, the Picg, containing two Foot, two Inc 
and two Lines; or three Fifths of the Paris Ell.—— f 
Chineſe Meaſure, the Cobre; ten whereof are equal to _ 
Paris Elle. In Perſia, and ſome part of the Indie, t 


| Guezez whereof there are two Kin $5 the Royal Gucde, 


call'd alſo Gueze Monkelſer, containing two Paris Foot, tet 
Inches, eleven Lines, or four Fifths of the Paris El; « 
the Shorter Guege, call'd fimply Gueze, only two This” 
the former At Goa and Ormas, the Meaſure is the 2 
the ſame with that of the Portugueſe, having been n 5 
duced by them. In Pegs, and ſome other Parts 
Indies, the Cando or Candi, equal to the Ell of Vence, 
At Goa and other Parts, they uſe a larger Cando, 40 4 
ſeventeen Durch Ells ; exceeding that of Babe/ and 7 
by 2 per Cent. and the Varra by 6 and 5. ———l0 lach 


they uſe the Ken, ſhort of three Paris Feet by one 4 
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7 he Proportions 7 — „Bas Meath res of * "Nations 10 the. Engltk, * 
by Mr. Greaves. 


The Engliſs Standard Foot bez Nied Wo 1000 equnl ue Varru dr Vare bet Almeria, and Gibraltar | in 
Parts, the other Meaſures will have the Proportions to Spain an — 


it, whit follow. The Braccio of Florence wi — —— hh 
The Engliſh Foot, from the Standard in Guildhall 100 The Palm of Genoa do 51 
The Paris Royal oot, in the Chatelec —— 1068 The Common Brabtio of Sienna 1 1 10 
The Rbinland Foot, of Welter — 1033 The Braccin of Sienna, for Linnen: — Fr 
The Greek Foot — 1907725 el r Architects at Rome, whereof 
The Roman Foot, on n 3 of Coſſutius 96 male the Canna of the ſame Architects 731 


/ 0 oot, on the Monument of Statilius 97% bono 1 he Palm of the Braccio of the Merchants and 
| The 3 Poor, of Villalpaudus, Aer from the '* f 4 | Weavers at Rome; from 4 Marble in the Capitol, 
Congius of Veſpafian ——— — e with this Tp eiption, CYRANTE LV POETO ; "1 
The e ee Foot — W | x Large aut of the- Turks ks at Conſtantinople 2200 » 
The Ell of Antwerp __  — | — 248 The Small Pique of the 9 eee 
The Ell of Amſterdant_ N Ake, 48 31 to 32. 
The Ell of Leyden 2 I — * The Ariſh of Perſia. . — 397 
The Canna of Naples — — 687 The Derah or Cubit of the Exypriais — 82 4 


The Proportions of (ererat Long Mea ſures to each other, by M. Picard. 
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inla Leyden. Foot (ta whereof make to the Obſ, ervation of Meſſ. Picard and 4uzout 
I fa Plan ech Reeve bags {a 696 The Roman Foot ia the Capitol, examin'd by Mef. BY 
D The En 22 Foot — — | ' IN Picard ant Ruzout — ; 0550 or fn 
The Parls Foot 9 720 ſame, from the Greek Foot — be” 
' The Ahſterdam Foot, from that of Leyden,- $ 4 3 2 o 3 Mattei. — BL) 
| ” llns -: — — — 629 rom : . . —— Nas $ 
The Don Foot . tbe Daniſh From the Pavement o foe Panth n, Fad ro ” 
E —  — — 7] contain 10 Roman Feet ; 653 
The Swedl Foot. Pans — 6 = Hm a Slip o Marble" in db ſame Pavement, ſup- 
The Bruſſels Foot — — 6295 © Poſed to contain Roman Feet | > —  u 
| The Dantzic Foot, from Hevellus' Selenographia 636 Fm the Pyramid| of Ceſtius, fappoſed to contain 
. — — 1 Roman Feet | 9 — e 
| The Lyons Foot, by M. Auzout 75 77 3 650i 
"tt The Bologna Foot, by the fame, —— — 843 From the Diameters of the Columns in the Arch of 
1 The Braccio of Florence, by. the ſame, and Fa- Septimius Severus. — 653 
| ther Merſenne — . rom a Tp, 2. in ». the Pavement — tbe 
The Nein. of the e Architect at Rome, Rome, according I Pantheon 655% 
1 [ c wh 7 
Ii l | "Iu" or Sorfyucugt, MeagUREs. | 2 | | 
41 EE N. Multiples, Poles, Roods, and Ac the Table 
1 En 1% S&VUARE or Svrzazici af MAASvn ks are rai- Mu tiples, Po es, oods, ALLE 8 in the Table. 
1 | ſed 25 che Tard of 36 Inches, multiplied into itfelf; and French Square Meaſures, are regulated by 12 ſquare Lins 
16 i this; oducing 1296 ſquare Inches in IS ſquare Yard, the in the Inch ſquafe; 12 Inches in the Foot, 22 Feet n 
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8 | | Roman Square Meaſures reduced s to Engliſh. Bo 
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„ Liquid Meaſures, were originally raiſed. from 
32 * — enacted by ſeveral Statutes, That 
g Pound Troy of Wheat, gatber'd from the middle of 
2 Ear, and well dried, _—_— e a er, of 1 
Bae iviſions ultiples whereot were to 
2 2 At as Fes time 7 was E 
5 there ſhould be but one Liquid Meaſure in the 
1 Cuſtom has prevailed, and there having 
deen introduced a new Weight, vis. the Avoirdupois, we 
have now a ſecond Standard Gallon adjuſted thereto, and 
therefore exceeding the former, in the proportion of the 
Avoirdupois Weight to Troy Weight. From this latter 
Standard are raiſed two ſeyeral Meaſures, the one for Ale, 
the other for Beer. The ſcaled Gallon at Gui/dball, which 
is the Standard for Wines, Spirits, Oils, Sc. Is ſuppoſed 
to contain 231 Cubic Inches; on which Suppoſition, the o- 
ther _—_— raiſed therefrom, will contain as in the fol- 
lowing Tables; yet, by actual Experiment made in 1688, 
before the Lord Mayor and the Commiſfioners of Exciſe, 
it was only found to contain 224 Cubic Inches: It was 
however agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed Con- 
tents of 231 Cubic Inches; ſo that all Computations ſtand 
on their old footing. Hence, as 12 is to 231, ſo is 14208 
to 2815 the Cubic Inches in the Ale Gallon : but in 
effect the Ale Quart contains c Cubic. Inches; on which 
Principle, the Ale and Beer Gallon will be 282 Cubic 
Inches. The ſeveral Divifions and Multiples of theſe 


4 Meaſures, and. their Proportions, are exhibited in the Ta- 


| ; | bles underneath. 


French Meaſures. At Paris, and in a great part of the 
Kingdom, the Meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, are, 


the Poſſon, which contains fix. Cubic Inches; two Pol- . 


ſons make the Demi-ſeptierz two Demi-ſeptiers, the 
Septier or Chopine 3 two Chopines, a Pintz two Pints, 
the Quart or Pot; four Quarts, the Gallon, or Septier of 
Eſtimation; and thirty-ſix Septiers, the Muid, which is 
ſub-divided into two Demi-Muids, four Quarter-Muids, 
and eight Half Quarter-Muids. See Mvu1p, SzeTiER, 
QuarT, Cnorixk, Se. From the Quart are like- 
wiſe raiſed the Meaſures uſed in other Parts, as the 
Queue uſed in Orleans, Blois, &c. containing a Paris Muid 


and a half, or 420 Pints; the Tun uſed at Bayonne and 


Bourdeaux, conſiſting of four Bariques, and equal to three 


contains 864 Pints, and the ſecond 5376. See Tun. The 
Demi Queue, uſed in Champagne, 96 Quarts; the Pipe, 
uſed in Aujon. and Poictou, containing two Buſſards, equal 
to two Demi- Queues of Orleans, c. or a Muid and a 
half of Paris, or 432 Pints. See Prez. The Millerolle 
uſed in Provence, containing 66 Paris Pints; and the Poin- 
con uſed at Nantes, in Touraine and the Bleſſois, equal to 
half the Orleans Tun. The Poincon uſed at Paris, is the 
ſame with the Demi-Queue. See Quevs. | 

Dutch Liquid Meaſures, At Amſterdam, their Meaſures, to 
begin with the Diminutions, are, Mingles, Mingeebles, or 
Bottles, equal to French Quarts, and containing two 
Pounds, four Ounces, Marc, of an ordinary Liquor. The 
Mingle is divided into two Pints, four half Pints, eight 
Muſſies, fixteen half Muſſies, Oc. Seven hundred and 
ſeventy Mingles make their Tun. The Viertel, or Verge, 


confiſts of five Mingles, and one Sixth of a Mingle. e. 


Wine Viertel is juſt fix Mingles. The Stekan, or Ste- 
kamen, contains, ſixteen Mingles. The Anker contains 
two Stekaris ; and four Ankers, the Aem. For Oils they 
uſe the Tun, which contains fix Aems, or Ams; equal to 
1600 Paris Pints. See Ton. © 5 

Paniſh Liquid Meaſures, are the Botte, containing be- 
tween thirty-fix and thirty-ſeven Dutch Steekans, holding 
about a thouſand Weight. 'The Botte conſiſts of thirty 
Robes, each weighing twenty-eight Pounds. Each Robe 
is again divided into eight Sommes, and the Somme into 
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Cubic Meaſures, or Meaſures of Capacity for Things Liquid. 


remberg, 
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four Quarts. The Pipe confiſts of eighteen Robes. 


Poriugueſe Liquid Meaſures, are Bottes, Almudes, Cava- 
das, Quatas; and for Oil, Alguiers or Cantars. The Por- 
tugueſe Botte, is ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh; the 
latter being equal to thirty- fix or thirty- ſeven Steekans, 
and the former only to twenty-five or twenty-ſix. The 
Quatas is one Fourth of the Cavadas. The Cavadas, or 


: Cavado, is the ſame with the Dutch Mingle. Six Cava- 


vadas make an Alquier, and two Alquiers one Almude, 
or Almoud ; twenty-fix Almouds, à Botte. 


+ Jtalian Liquid Meaſures, At Rome are the Boccale, or 


Bottle, containing a little more than a Paris Pint. Seven 


Baccales and a half make the Rubbia, and thirteen Rub- 
bia and a half, the Brante; ſo that the Brante contains 


ninety-ſix Boccales.— At Horence, the Staro or Staio, 


containing three Barrils, and the Barril twenty Fiaſco's or 
Flasks, nearly equal to Paris Pints.— At Verona, they uſe 
the Baſſee, fixteen whereof make a Brente; the Brente 
contains ninety-fix Boccales,' or thirteen Rubbias and a 
half.——At Venice, the Amphora, containing two Bottes; 
the Botte, four Bigots; the Bigot, or Bigout, four Quarts; 
the Quart, four Tiſchaufferas. The Venetian Botte is a- 
gain divided into Muſtaches, ſeventy-fix whereof make 
the Amphora. At Ferrara, the Maſtilly, containing 
eight Sechys.—— In ria, Sechys; fix whereof make 
the Urna. In Calabria, and the Pouille, Pignatoli's, 
equal to French Pints; thirty-two Pignatoli's make the 
Staro, or Staio 3 and ten Staro's, the Salma. 

German Liquid Meaſures. The Feoder is uſed almoſt 
throughout all Germany, but with ſome difference in its 
Length, as well as its Sub-diviſfions. The Feoder is ſup- 

ſed the Load of a Waggon with two Horſes. Two 

eoders and a half make the Reoder; fix Ames, the 
Feoder; twenty Fertels, the Ame; and four Maſſems, or 
Maſſes, the Fertel : ſo that the. Roder contains 1200 
Maſſes, the Feoder 480, the Ame 80, and the Fertel 41. 

At Nuremberg, the Divifion of the Feoder, is into 
twelve Heemers, and the Heemer into. ſixty- four Maſſes. 
At Vienna, they divide the Feoder into thirty-two 
Heemers, the Heemer into thirty-two Achtelings, and the 


Achteling into four Seiltins. The Ame, there, is _—_ 


Maſſes; the Fertel, call'd alſo Schreve, four Maſles ; 


and the Driolinck twenty-four Heemers. At Ausbourg, 
Paris Muids; at Orleans, to two: ſo that the firſt Tun 


the Feoder is divided into eight Jez; the Je into two 
Muids, or twelve Beſons; the Beſon into eight Maſſes, 
which makes 768 Maſſes in the Feoder, as in that of Nu- 
At Heidelberg, the Feoder is divided into ten 
Ames; the Ame into twelve Vertels; and the Vertel into 
four Maſſes. In Wirtemberg, the Feoder is divided 
into fix Ames; the Ame into fixteen Yunes; the Yune 
into ten Maſſes, . | 

Liquid Meaſures on the Coaſts of Barbary. At Tripoli, &c. 
they uſe the Rotolo, or Rotoli; thirty-two whereof make 
the Matuli. At Tunis, forty-two of the Rotoli of 
Tripoli, make a Matara, or Mataro ; and the other Places 
on the ſame Coaſt uſe nearly the ſame Meaſures. 
It may be here obſerved, that moſt, if not all the Eaſtern 
Nations, with whom the Europeans traffic, have not an 


ſuch thing as Meaſures of Capacity, whether for Things li- 
quid or dry; but that they 1 | 


Il every thing, even Liquors, 
by the Weight. We may, however, rank among the 
Number of Liquid Meaſures, the Cocoa and Canan of Siam. 


The firſt are the Cocoa-ſhells cleared of their Kernel. 
And fince theſe are not all of the ſame Capacity, they 
meaſure them with Cauris, or little Shells found in the 


Maldives 3. which alſo ſerve for i cy in ſome States of 
the Indies, Some Cocoa's hold a thouſand Cauris, and ſome 


only five hundred. Above the Cocoa's is the Canan, a 


little Meaſure uſed in the ſame Country, and called by 
the Portugueſe, Choyp 3 holding about a Paris Quart. 
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Engliſh Meaſures of Capacity for TJaquids. 


Ligula _ — — 3 8 
4 [Cyathus — 3 8 8 TON 
6 | IF Acetabulum — — CES 3 
12 3 2 Quartarius — 9 
. 2 [Hemina — ee 
-48 | 18 8 4 2 [Sextarius — — 
_288 72 | 48 24 12 6 ngius — ö 
1152 | 288 | 192] 96 | 48 | 24_ 4 [Urna — 
2304 | 376384 192 96 48 i Amphora — 
| 4880 | 7680 3840 1920 | 969 | 160 | 40 | 20 |Culeus 


— — — 
4 (cab — — — — 
12 . Hin — — — 
24 6 Seu! — — — 
221 180 2 | 30 | 10 Coron, Chomer — — 


2 


Solid Wine Meafur 6. 
Inches 
287 | Pint | 
\ 231 | 8 |Gallm 
| 4158 144 | 18 Rundlet 
727602] 252 312 14 Barrel 
9702 | 336 42 | 25 x [Tierce 
14133]. 4 3 2 17 oy 
19279] 672 | 84 | 45 | 245 2 Punchion 
22700 2008 | 126] 7 | 4 | 3 | 2 |_13 | Butt 
8212 2016 | 252 | 14 | $ | 6 | 4 2 Tun 
Ale Meaſure. Beer Meaſure. 
Pints Pints og 
er [How 
64 8 Firk. I 72 | 9 [Firk. 
— EN * 44] 18 | Kild. 
_256] 32 | 4 n 288) 36 4 2 Barrel 
L 2 [Hogſh. 276 | 81 4 | 2 Hogſh. 


Attick Meaſures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Wine Meaſure. 


Cochliarion — — — . _ r R _ —_ 
+ | 8 | 12 047 
2 Cheme — — — — Fa) 8 8 0,904 
22 14 Myſtron — — — 5 © 227 0,1 174 
C rm. 0 moe o * 02345 
"16:9 15, [Oxubaphon G— = . 2 0,7044 
"6 | 30 24| 12| 6 | 4+ Coyle — — — oo = 2,818 
120 | 60 | 48 | 24 . $ | Zeſtes, Sextary — 0 1 5,636 
720 | 360 | 288 144 2 | 48 _4s 12 bi _& |Chos, cmi. — o 7 4,942 
$640 4320 345 17280 $64 | 576 144 | ; 72 12 Metretes, Ampbora 10 6 1,554 


Roman Meaſures of Capacity for Liquids reduced to Engliſh Vine Meaſure. 


Gall, Pints.Sol, Inch.Dec. 
© o Ollie 
Oo Oz 0,469 
© Ox 0,7042 
© oz 1,409 
o Oz 2,818 
8 5,636 
1 4,942 
3 42 $933 
N 1 10,66 
183 3 11,075 


| Jewiſh Meaſures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Vine Meafare: 


Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 


0 
0 
O 
1 
2 


7 
73 


wm a > Sw 00 


0,15 
25 
10 
2x 
3 

15 
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3 Dry or Common Meaſures, are raiſed from the 
M... - 2 which contains 2724 Solid Inches, to 
hold of pure Running or Rain- Water, nine Pound, thir- 
een Ounces. This ſeems to ſtand on the foot of the Old 
Wine Gallon, of 224 Cubic Inches; 12 being to 142, as 
224 to 2721. . 
it i ed, That a round Buſhel, eighteen Inches and 2 
Koide, and eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter Buſhel. 
But ſuch a Veſſel will only hold 250.42 Cubic Inches; 
conſequently the Gallon will only contain 2684 Cubic 
Inches. The Diviſions and Multiples are as in the Table 


lowing. 


b Dry Meaſures, are the Litron, Buſhel, Minot 
Mine. Sepricr, wary and Tun. The Litron is divided into 
two Demi-litrons, and four Quarter-litrons, and contains 36 
Cubic Inches of Paris, By Ordonnance, the Litron is 


„ to be three Inches and a half 4 and three Inches, 


ten Lines broad. The Litron for Salt is larger, and is di- 
vided into two Halves, four Quarters, eight 3 
ters, and ſixteen Meſurettes. The Buſhel is 


Demi-buſhels ; each Demi-buſhel into two Quarts; the 
Quart into two Half-quarts; and the Half-quart into 
two Litrons : ſo that the Buſhel contains fixteen Litrons. 
By Ordonnance, the Paris Buſhel is to be eight Inches, 
two Lines and a half high; and ten Inches broad, or in 
Diameter, within- ſide. The Minot conſiſts of three 
Buſhels; the Mine of two Minots, or fix Buſhels ; the 
Septier of two Mines, or twelve Buſhels; and the Muid 
of twelve Septiers, or a hundred forty-four Buſhels. The 
Buſpel for Oats is eſtimated double that of any other 
Grain; ſo that there go twenty-four Buſhels to make the 


| | Septier, and two hundred eighty-eight to make the Muid. 


It is divided into four Picotins; the Picotin containing two 

uarts, or four Litrons. The Buſbel for Salt is divided into 
two Half-Buſhels, four Quarters, eight Half-Quarters, 
and fixteen Litrons; four. Buſhels make a Minot, fixteen 
a Septier, and a hundred ninety-two a Muid. The Baſbel 
for Wood is divided into Halves, Quarters, and Half-Quar- 
ters. Eight Buſhels make the Minot, fixteen a Mine; 
twenty Mines, or three hundred and twenty Buſhels, the 
Muid. For Plaiſter, twelve Buſhels make a Sac, and 


= thirty-ſix Sacs a Muid. For Lime, three Buſhels make 
= « Minot, and forty-eight Minots a Muid. See Busnzr. 


F 


The Minot is, by Ordonnance, to be eleven Inches, 


nine Lines high; and fourteen Inches eight Lines in dia- 


meter. The Minot is compoſed of three Buſhels, or fix- 
teen Litrons; four Minots make a Septier, and forty- 
eight a Muid, The Mine is no real Veſſel, but an 
Eftimation of ſeveral others. At Paris, the Mine contains 
fix Buſhels, and twenty-four make the Muid. At Rosen, 
the Mine is four Buſhels; and at Dieppe, eighteen Mines 
make a Paris Muid. See Mvu1v. The Septier dif- 
fers in different Places : At Paris, it contains two Mines, 
or eight Buſhels; and twelve Septiers the Muid. At 
Rouen, the Septier contains two Mines, or twelve Buſhels. 
Twelve Septiers make a Muid at Rouen, as well as Paris; 
but twelve of the latter are equal to fourteen of the for- 
mer. At Toulon, the Septier contains a Mine and half; 
three of which Mines make the Septier of Paris. See 
SEPTIER,— The Muid, or Muy, of Paris, conſiſts of 


Engliſh Dry or 


(519) 


Cubic Meaſures of Capacity for Things Dry. 


Yer by an Act of Parliament, made 1697, 


140 Quarters $, make the 


MEA 


twelve. Septiers; and is divided into Mines, Minots, 
Buſhels, Sc. That for Oats is double that for other 
Grain 3 1. e. contains twice the Number of Buſhels. At 
Orleans, the Muid is divided into Mines; but thoſe Mines 
only contain two Paris Septiers and a half. See Mu1D. 


In ſome Places they uſe the Tun in lieu of the Muid; 


particularly at Nantes, where it contains ten Septiers of 


fixteen Buſhels each, and weighs about three thouſand ' 
three hundre 


Three of theſe Tuns make 
twenty-cight aris Septiers. At Rocbel, Sc. the Tun con- 
rains forty-two Buſhels, and weighs two per Cent, leſs than 
that of Nantes. At Breſt, it contains twenty Buſhels, is 
equal to ten Paris Septiers, and weighs about two thouſand 
two hundred and forty Pounds. See Ton. 

Dutch, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruffian, and Muſcovite Dry Mea- 
ſures. In theſe Places they eſtimate their Dry Things on 
the foot of the. Laſt, Leſt, Leib, or Lecht; ſo called, ac- 
cording. to. the various Pronunciations of the People who 
uſe it. In Holland, the Laſt is equal to nineteen Paris 


Pounds. 


7 iffe- Septiers, or N tp went Bourdeaux Buſhels, and weighs a- 
= rent in different Juriſdictions. At Paris, it is divided into bout 4560 Poun 


s; the Laſt they divide into twenty- 
ſeven Mudes, and the Mude into four Schepels. in 


- Poland, the Laſt is forty Bourdeaux Buſhels, and weighs 
about 4800 Paris Pounds. — In Pruſſia, the Laſt is 133 Paris 


Septiers ——In Sweden and Muſcovy, they meaſure by 
the Great and Little Laſt ; the firit containing twelve 
Barrils, and the ſecond half as many. 
Muſcovy, they likewiſe uſe the Chefford, which is different 
in various Places; That of Archangel is equal to three 
Rouen Buſhels | 

Italian Dry Meaſures. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, 
they eſtimate their dry Things on the foot of the Staro or 
Staio 3 the Staro of Legborn weighs 54 Pounds: 112 Sta- 
ro's, and ſeven Eighths, are equal to the Amſterdam Laſt. 


See LAST. In 


At Lucca, 119 Staro's make the Laſt of Amſterdam. 


be Venetian Staro weighs +28 Paris Pounds; the 
Staro is divided into four Quarters. 35 Staro's and , or 
ſt of Amſterdam. —At 
Naples, and other Parts, they uſe the Tomole, or Tomalo, 
equal to one Third of the Paris Septier. 36 Tomols and 


a half, make the Carro; and a Carro and à half, or 54 


Tomols, make the Laſt of Amſterdam. At Palermo, 
16 Tomoli make the Salma; and four Mondili, the To- 
molo. Ten Salma's 3, or 171 Tomoli 3, make the Laſt 
of Amſterdam. 

Flemiſh Dry Meaſures, At Antwerp, Oc. they meaſure 
by the Vertel; thirty-two and a half whereof, make 
nineteen Paris Septiers. At Hamboury, the Schepel; 


ninety whereof make nineteen Paris Septiers. 


22 and Portugueſe Dry Meaſures, At Cadis, Bilboa, 
and &. Sebaſtian, they ule the Fanequa 3 twenty-three 
whereof make the Nantes, or Roche! Tun; or nine Paris 
Septiers and a half: tho the Bilboa Fanequa is ſomewhat 
larger; inſomuch that twenty one Fanequas make a Nantes 
Tun. — At Seville, Sc. they uſe the Anagros, containing 
a little more than the Paris Mine; thirty-ſix Anapros 
make nineteen Paris Septiers. At Bayorne, Cc. the 
Conqua ; thirty whereof are equal to nine Paris Septiers 
and 2 half. At Lisbon, the Alquier, a very ſmall 
Meaſure 3 240 whereof make 19 Paris Septiers; 60 the 
Lisbon Muid. | 


corn Meaſures. 


Solid 

Inches 

Tap | Fin 

"272: |_8 Gallon 

544% |_16_þ_ * [Peck 

ans | 4.1.5.4 Pt 

— — 

236 32 [164 | 2 |Carnock or Coom 
Inf | 32} 8 1] 4 |2 |Seemo Quarte 
HAIER ANA 
1 | 5120 "Go 320 | 80 4o 20 | 10 | 12 [Laſt 


Jewiſh Dry Meaſures reduced to Engliſh. 


Pecks.Gall. Pints. Sol. Ine. Dee. 


— — 090 0 27 033 
— — 0 — 23 0,120 
— — © o 7 IJglit. 
? 37 [Sek — — x »⸗ 1 493 
3 Epha — — 3 YO 3 12,11 
J jLetecth — 16 o o 26,59 
30 102 |Chomer, Coron 32 @ 1 19,04 
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Alttick Dry Meaſures reduced to Engliſh. 


Pecks. Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 


Cochliarion 1 — oO o s 0,004 
10 J[Cyathun = — % o £& 0,04 
15 | 15 |Oxubaphon w— 6..4;D;..4 i £00 
10 1% x6] 5 | 4 422 — 0 0. 4 4 
bart aged: 120 12 8 2 Xeſtes, Sextary "_—_ 6 + £ 0,48 
| 180 | is 12| 3 | 15 |Choinix »—o .o 17 „%; 
Jesse 864 | 3576 | 144 | 72 | Medimnus a 1 12 %, 


Roman Dry Meaſures reduced to Engliſh. - 


Pecks, Gall, Pints. Sol. Ine. Dec. 


| Ligula — — — 8 6 Ot 0,01 
(4 ſEpathns  =— — © © „% „% 

„%ͤũ%K r I VE of 
[| 24 [_s |_4 |Hemina — „ e 5,4 
48 12 . 2 Sextarius | — O© 0 1 0,48 
3840 96 | 64 | 16 | 2 n & {:3] 0 3,48 
[568 192] 128} 32 J 16 E 2 [Modius 1 © 7M 7,68 

' Note, The uſual Mzasunz of Wood for Firing, is the the Number 3. is placed at the beginning of the Lines, 


Cord; four Foot high, as many broad, and eight long; 
divided into two half Cords, call'd Ways, and by the 


French, Membrures, from the Pieces, ſtuck upright, to bound 
' them ; or Voyes, as being ſuppoſed half a Waggon Load. 
See Cox D. | 

The MzasuRE for Horſes, is the Hand or Handful 
- which, by the Statute, contains four Inches. See Han, 


Oc. : : 
MEASURE is alſo uſed to fignify the Cadence, and 


Time obſerved in Poetry, Dancing, and Mufic, to render 
them regular, and agreeable. The different Meaſures in 
Poetry, are the different Manners of ordering and com- 
bining the Quantities, or the long and ſhort Syllables. 


Thus Hexameter, Pentameter, Iambic, Sapphic Verſes, 


Oc. conſiſt of different Meaſures, See 


UANTITY, 
VERsE, Oc. | 


In Engliſb Verſes, the Meaſures are extremely various 


and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new Form he pleaſes. The moſt uſed are, the 
Heroic, generally conſiſting of five long, and five ſhort 
Syllables; Verſes of four Feet; and of three Feet, and a 
Ceſure or fingle Syllable. The Antients, by variouſly 
combining and tranſpoſing their Quantities, made a vait 
Variety of different Meaſures, Of Words, or rather Feet 
of two Syllables, they form'd a Spondee, conſiſting of two 
long Syllables; a Pirrbic, of two ſhort Syllables ; a Tro- 
chee, of a long and a ſhort Syllable 3 an Iambic, of a long 


and a ſhort Syllable. Of their Feet of three Syllables, 
they form'd a Moloſs, conſiſting of three long Syllables; a 


Tribrach, of three ſhort Syllables; a Dat) l, of one long, 
and two ſhort Syllables; an Anapeſt, of two ſhort and 
two long Syllables. The Greek Poets contrived 124 diffe- 
rent Combinations or Meaſures, under as many different 
Names, from Feet of two Syllables to thoſe of fix. See 
SPONDEE, DacTyr, RRIME, Foor, Oc. 

Mz asvRE, in Muſic, is the Interval, or Space of Time, 
which the Perſon, who regulates the Mule, takes be- 
tween the raiſing and letting fall of his Hand, in order to 
conduct the Movement ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes 
flower, according to the Kind of Muſic, or the Subject 
that is ſung or play'd. See TIE. The ordinary or 
common Meaſure, is one Sccond, or fixtieth part of a Mi- 
nute, which is nearly the Space between the Beats of the 


Pulſe or Heart; the Syſtole, or ContraQion of the Heart, 


anſwering to the Elevation of the Hand, and its Diaſtole, 
or Dilatation, to the letting it fall. The Meaſure uſually 
takes up the Space that a Pendulum, of two Foot and a 
half long, employs in making a Swing or Vibration. See 
VIBRATION, | | 1 
The Meaſure is regulated according to the different 
Quality or Value of the Notes in the Piece; by which the 
lime that each Note is to take up, is expreſs'd. The 
Semi-Breve, for inſtance, holds one Riſe, and one Fall ; 
and this is call'd the whole Meaſure: the Minim, one Riſe, 
or one Fall ; and the Crochet, half a Riſe, or half a Fall, 
there being four Crochets in a full Meaſure. See Nork. 
Binary, or Double ME. A&uns, is that wherein the Riſe 
and Fall of the Hand are equal. | 
. Ternary, or Triple MEAsvas, is that wherein the Fall 
is double to the Riſe; or where two Minims are play'd 
during a Fall, and but one in a Riſe: To this purpoſe, 


Quantity or Capacity of any thing 


of Geometry; ſee GromETRy : 


when the Meaſure is intended to be triple; and aC, when 
the Meaſure is to be common or double. 

This rifing and falling of the Hands, was call'd by the 
Greeks apors and bros. St. Auguſtin calls it Plauſus, and the 
Spaniards, Compaſs. See BEATING of Time. 

MEASURING. To define Meaſuring Geometrically, 
it is the aſſuming any certain Quantity, and expreſſing the 
Proportion of other ſimilar Quantities to the R To 
define it popularly, Meaſuring is the uſing a certain known 
Meaſure, and determining, thereby, the preciſe Exten, 
See ME AsvuRE, 
Mx AsURING, in the general, makes the practical Part 
From the various Sub- 
jects whereon it is employ'd, it acquires various Names 
and conſtitutes various Arts. Thus 

Mz Aa8URiNG of Lines, or Quantities of one Dimen- 
fion, we call Longimetry; ſee LoncGiMETRY : And when 
thoſe Lines are not extended parallel to the Horizon, 
Altimetry : fee ALTIMETRY, When the different Alt- 
tudes of the two Extremes of the Line are alone regarded, 
Levelling ; ſee LEVELLING. 

ME 4$vR1NG of Superficies, or Quantities of two Dimen- 
ſions, is variouſly denominated, accord ing to its Subjects; 
when converſant about Lands, tis called Geodeſia, or Si. 
veying: in other Caſes, fimply Meaſuring. The Inſtruments 
ad are the Ten- Foot Rod, Chain, Compaſs, Circumfe 
rentors Sc. See SUPERFICIES; ſee alſo SURVEYING, 
Se : 

MRZASURING of Solids, or Quantities of three Diner 
ſtons, we call Stereometry; ſee STEREOMETRY : where 
'tis converſant about the Capacities of Veſſels, or the L- 
quors they contain particularly, Gauging. See GAuGING 
The Inſtruments are the Cans Rod. Sliding-Rule, 
Oc. See 8011p; ſee ulſo Gavorinc-Rop, SLIDING 
RuLE, Oc. : ; 

From the Definition of Meaſuring, where the Meaſure 
expreſs'd to be ſimilar or homogeneous, i. e. of the ſame 
kind with the Thing meaſured ; 'tis evident that in the 
firſt Caſe, or in Quantities of one Dimenſion, the Mealur 
muſt be a Line; in the ſecond, a Superficies; and in the 
third, a Solid. For a Line, v. g. cannot meaſure a Surface; 
to meaſure, being no more than to apply the known Quin 
tity to the unknown, till the two become equal. Nou * 
Surface has Breadth, and a Line has none; but if — 
Line bath no Breadth, two or a hundred have nobe! 
A Line, therefore, can never be applied ſo often to a S0, 
face, as to be equal to it, i. e. to meaſure it. And wy 
the like Reaſoning it is evident, a Superficies, which ba 
no Depth, cannot be equal to, i. e. cannot meaſure 2 
lid, which has. While a Line continues ſuch, it ma) * 
meaſured by any part of itſelf: but when the Line veg 
to flow, and to generate a new Dimenſion, the Mea 3 
muſt keep pace, and flow too; z.e. as the one comme 
Superficies, the other muſt do ſo too : Thus we wy 
have Square Meaſures, and Cubic Meaſures. SEE Sars 5 
and CVßR. Hence we ſee why the Meaſure of © 24 
an Arch, or part of the Circle; for a right Line ca, - 
touch a Circle in one Point, but the Periphery of a "2 
conſiſts of infinite Points: The right Line there len, 
meaſure the Circle, muſt be applied infinite Times, * the 
is impoſſible. Again, the right Line only tone ., 
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| 1 ae 
. 1.2 a Mathematical Point; which Nas no Tarts or 
Circle e no 'Magmitude : but a Thing chat 
— Magnitude or Dimenſions, bears no proportion to 
has har has; and cannot therefore, meaſüte it. Hence, 
e dcr de Reaſon of the Diriton of Circles mts 360 
gan es Arches, called Degrees. Ses Bent. . 
oy" aASURING of Tg or from Three given Sides or 
Aagles, io determine all che ret, is alk d Tfigenemerg. 
Sec T[RYCONOMETRY: 6 if 1 Prof 85. in 3 Ge. 1 
Wasen ine T ne Air; ene Spring, . 
led Aeroreerty'or Paewiiarics; Sec AEROMETRY, Wc. | 
eg ATUS Cyſticus, a Bilary But, whour the Seel 
of a Gooſs:Quill; which ar ab but two Inches Aiftance from 
the Gall-Bladder, is join'd' zo the Mears Hepatic ; and 
theſe together form the Pitts Conmunls. See Bits. * , 
Mz avvs Urinarins, ot Uritzary Paſſage, in Women, is 
very ſhott,' lined internally with a ay om Membrane; 
next to Which is a Coat of a white Subſtance. Thro this 
Coat, from ſome Lac in it, paſs ſeveral Ducts, which 
convey u Jimpid- glutinous Matter, ſerving to anoint the 
Extremity' of the Urethra. See Uginary. 
Makros Auditorius, the Entrance of the Ear; a carti- 
lagioous Subſtance, irre | divided with fle ö mem - 
| branous Interpoſitions in ſeveral Parts of it, not unlike the 
Bronchia in N only its fleſhy Fibres are here 


1 


«ker, * The inner Part, or that next the Brain, is bony. 
855 hed cthroügbout wich 4 chin Membrane, derived 
from, the Skin, which is continued on the Membrana Tym- 
2 where it becomes thinner. See EA. 1 
F + 


u the beginning of the Meats, almoſt half-way, a- 
| ſe . en 2 ſmall Hairs, at whoſe Roots iſſue 
the Far-Wax; which is intangled in thoſs Hairs, the bet- 
ter to break the Impetus of the external Air, and prevent 
its too ſuddenily ruſhing in on the Membrana Tympani. See 
CxnvmMEns c cada deatgs 4 2 8 
MECHANICs, from ua, Engine, is 4a mix'd Ma- 
thematical Science, which confiders Motion, its Nature and 
Les eich the Effects thereof, in Machines, Cc. See 

ur 0 lk #4 55,” i EN 6 

121705 part of Mechanics which confiderg, the Motion of 
Bodies arifing from Gravity, is by fem call'd Sager. 
See Gaaviry, Srarics, Raitsranct; Oe. In diſtinction 
from that which confiders the Mechanic Powers, and 
their Application, proper call'd Mechanics, See Mz- 
chan Powiat, Macumie, Excixs, Farcmton, Eguiti- 
mon; Bets. OO F 
Mscwanic Powers, are the five fimple Machines; to 
which all others, how complex ſoever, are reducible, and 
of the Aſſemblage whereof they are all compounded, 
See PowWEx and MacninEg: 7 ä 


the ballance, Lever, Wheel, Pully, Wedge, and Screw ; which 
ſee under ann mo wer: tt BarLance, LEVER, c. 
They may, ever, be all reduced to one, vlg. the 
Lever, The Principle whereon they depend, is the fame 
in all, and may be conceived from what follows. 7: 
| The Mementam, Impetus, or Quantity of Motion of any 
Body, is the Far of its Velocity, (or the Space it moves 
in a given Time, fee Mor ion) multiplied into its Maſs. 
Hence it follows, that two unequal Bodies will have equal 
| Moments, if the Lines they Feſcribe be in a reciprocal 
Ratio of their Maſſes. Thus, if two Bodies, faſten'd to the 
Extremities of a Ballante or Lever, be in a reciprocal 
Ratio of their Diftances from the fixed Point; when they 
more, the Lines they deſcribe will be in a reciprocal Ra- 
no of their Maſſes, Jg. If the Body A (Tab. Mzcna- 
| N1Cs8, fig. 6.) be triple the Body B, and each of them be 
ſo sd to the Extremities' of « Leyer AB, whoſe Ful- 
crwn, or fix d Point, is C, as that the Diſtance of BC be 
** the Diſtance CA ; the Lever cannot be inclined on 
either fide ; but that the Space BE, p ſo'd over by the 
leſs Body, will be triple” ni) ae ab, asd over by 
ne great one. So that their Motions or Moments will be 
*qual, and the two Bodies in Equilibrio. See Mor rox. 
| Henee that noble Challenge of Arebimedes, datis Virilus, da- 
1 ver movere ; for as the Diſtance C B may be in- 
5 nfigitely, the Power or Moment of A may be in- 
on ed 7 Yo that the whole of Mechanics is re- 
uced to the fol owing Problem. & 
* BZ body, as A, with its Velocity C, and alſo any other Body, 
Mop, 5's Sven; to find the Velocity neceſſary to make the 
A N o Quantity f Motion in B, equal jo the Moment 
9 Sden Body.” Since now the Moment of any Bedy is 
5 » the Rectangle under the Velocity, and the oo 
will 8 Matter; as B: A: C: to a fourth Term, which 
s e, the Celerity proper to B, to make its Moment 
if the 3 of A. 2 in any Machine or Engine, 
| the Weighs) c. the RAS 4 le to the 2 of 
ler l the Power rid i RA er if che N a 
tle increas'd, move the Weight. 
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- Theſe Mechanic Powers (as they are call'd) are fix, vis. tha 
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wo Let, for inſtance, A B be a Lever, whoſe Fulcrum is at c, 
and let it be moved into tho Foſition a cb, Here the Velo- 
city of ny Point in the Lever, is as the Diſtance from the 
Centre, | For ler the Point A deſcribe the Arch A a, and the 
Point B the Arch Bb; then theſe Arches will be the Spa- 
ces deſcribed. by the two Motions : but fince the Motions 
ate both made in the ſame time, the Spaces will be as the 
Velocities. But it, is plain, the Arches A and BU will 
15 to ono another, as their Radii A C and A B, becauſe 
de Sectors A Ca, and Be b, ate fimilar : & herefore the 
Velocities of the Points A and B, are as their Diſtances from 
the Centre C. Now if any Powers are a plied to the Ends 
of the Lever A and B, in order to rale its Arms up and 
down z their Force will be expounded by the Perpendi- 
culars $a, and Y N; which being as the right Sines of the 
former Arches, I B and a A, will be to one another al ſo 
2 the Radii Ac, and B; wherefore the Velocities of 
he Powers, are alſo as their Diſtances from the Centre. 
And fince the Moment of any Body is as its Weight, or 
gravitating Force, and its Velocity 2 Wo; diffe- 
rent Powers or Weights are applied to the Lever, their 
Moments will, always be as the Weights and their 
Diſtances from the Centre conjunctly. Wherefore if 
to the ſame Lever, there be two Powers or Weights ap- 
ly'd reciprocally,7 proportional to their Diſtances from: 
the Centre, their Moments will be equal; and if they 485 


contrarily, as in the Caſe of a Stilliard, the Lever will | 


remain in an horizontal. Poſition, or the Ballance wi 
be in Equilibrio. And thus it is eaſy to conceive how the 
Voight of one Faund may be made to equi-ballance a 
thouſand, Cc. Hence alſo it is plain, that the Force of 
the Power is not at all increaſed by Engines; only the Ve. 
locity of the Weighz in either lifting or drawing, is ſo di- 
miniſh'd by the Application of the Inſtrument, as that the 
ire gredeer than the Force of 
bn ftencc3'if any Force can elevate 


a Pound W. ien Velocity, it is impoſſible by 


fſame Velocity: But by an En- 
in mage to raiſe two Pound Weight, with hal 

the Veloch 3. or 1000 times the Weight with T9255 of 
the former Velocity. See PERERETUAE Motion. * 
| MxCHANICAL Cure, a Term uſed by Des Cartes for 
thoſe. Curves, which cannot be defined by any Equation; 


in oppoſition to Algebraic, which they call Geom 25 . 


Curves. _ Theſe Curves, Sir I/. Nertom, M. Leibnitz, &. 
call tranſcendent Curves; and diſſent from Cartes in ex- 
cluding them out of. Geometry. Leibnitæ has even found 
a new kind of tranſcendent K 

Curves are deſined: They are of an indefinite nature; 
that is, don't continue conſtantly the ſame in all Points of 
the Curve 3 in oppoſition ro Algebraic Equations, which do, 
Sce,CuRvEs 253 2 EE J 10 
. Mzcnanicar Affections, are ſuch Properties in Matter, 


as reſult from their Figure, Bulk, and Motion: Mzcna- 


N1CAL Cauſes are thoſe founded on ſuch Affections; and 
Macnaxical Slutions are Accounts of Things on the 
ſame Principle. x » | 
 Mncnanicar Philoſophy, is the ſame with the Corpuſ- 
cular Philoſophy 3 2/2. that which explains the Effects of 
Nature, and the Operations of Corporeal Things, on the 
Principles of Mechanics; the Figure, Arrangement, Diſpo: 
fition, Motion, Greatneſs or Smallneſs of the Parts which 
compole natural Bodies. See Cox uvscvr AR. 

| The Term MxzcmANnicaL is alſo applied to a kind of 
Reaſoning, which of late has got a great deal of ground 
both in Phyſics and Medicine; ſo call d, as being conform- 
able to what is uſed in the Contrivance, and accounting for 
the Properties and Qperations of Machines This ſeems 
to have been the Reſult of rightly ſtudying the Powers of 
a human Mind, and the Ways by which it is only fitted 
to get acquaintance with material Beings: For confider- 
ing an Animal Body as a Compoſition out of the ſame 
Matter, from which all other material Beings are formed, 
and to have all thoſe Properties, which concern a Phy- 
ſician's Regard only, by virtue of its peculiar Make and 
Conſtructure; it 8 leads a Perſon, who truſts to 
proper Evidences, to conſider the ſeveral Parts, according 
to their Figures, Contexture, and Uſe ; either as Wheels, 
Pullies, Wedges, Levers, Skrews, Chords, Canals, Ci- 
ſterns, Strainers, and the like; and throughout the whole 
of ſuch Enquiries, to keep the Mind cloſe in view of the 
Figures, Magnitudes, and mechanical Powers of every Part 
or Movement; juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſed, to en- 

uire into the Motions and Properties of any other Ma- 
chine. For which purpoſe it is frequently found helpful 
to decypher, or picture out in Diagrams, whatſoever is 
under conſideration, as it is cuſtomary in common Geo- 
metrical Demonſtrations; and the Knowledge obtained by 
this Procedure, is called Mechanical Xnomledge. 
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the ſame Power ſhall raiſe two- 


ufitions, whereby theſe - 
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The Term MzchxicAL is alſo uſed in Mathematics, 
to ſignify a Conſtruction or Proof of ſome Problem, not 
one in an accurate Geometrical Manner, but coarſely and 
unartſully, or by the aſſiſtance of Inſtruments, as are molt 
Problems relating to the Duplicature of the Cube, and 
the Quadrature of the Circle. - Yr ApS 5 
MECHOACAN, Macavosstn, of WHITE JALAP 3 
called alſo White Khubarb, and American Sammony; a me- 
dicinal Root, taking its Name from'a Province of New 
Spain, from whence it is brought. Mechoacan was known 
and uſed as a Purgative before Jalap, tho the latter is 
now in more general Uſe, as being found more efficicious. 
Yet Mechoacan is the ſweeter and more gentle of the two, 
and on that account preferable. The Scat of its Action is 
chiefly in the extreme Parts, for which reaſon it is accoun- 
ted good in arthritic Pains. It bas the advantage of need - 
ing no Preparation or Corrective; and purging in its own 
proper Subſtance, ſuch as it grows. M. Boxlduc found by 
4 6 it, that it contains twelve times as much Sal; ag 
Reſin; but neither the ſaline nor reſinous Extract purge 
ſo freely as the Subſtance, even tho taken in larger Doſes; 
nor do they yet purge ſo gently. In the Choice of Me- 
cboacan, prefer thoſe Pieces which are the browneſt 
within; and whoſe Subſtance is the cloſeſt; and moſt 
compact. «Of 901 2 —— 2 1 i | 115 
| MECONIUM, in Pharmacy, is the Juice of the Poppy, 
drawn by Expreſſion, and dried; differing from Opium, 
in that this laſt ouzes out, after an Incifion made in the 
Heads of the Poppies. The Word comes from the Greek 
urn, Poppy. See OPtum. V fl 
_ MgconivM is alſo a black thick Excrement, gathet d 
in the Inteſtines of a Child during the time of Geſtation. 
In Colour and Conſiſtence, it reſembles Pulp of Caſſia. 
It is alſo found to reſemble Meconium, or Juice of Poppy, 
whence it takes its Name. The] 0 
MED AL, a ſmall Figure, or Piece of Metal, in form 
of a Coin, deſtined to preſerve to Poſterity the Portrait of 
ſome great Man, or the Memory of ſome illuftrious Ac- 
tion. r | 
For the Manner of firiking Mp Ats, ſee Corning. | 
Some Authors imagine, that the antient MzDALs were 
ufed for Money. M. Patin has a Chapter expreſs to prove, 
that they had all a fix'd regular Price in Payments; not 
excepting even Medallions, F. Joubert is of the ſame Opi- 
nion. Others, on the contrary, maintain, that we have no 
real Money of the Antients; and that the Medals we now 
have, never had any Courſe as Coins. Between theſe two 
Extremes, there 1s a Medium, which appears by much 
more reaſonable than either of them. See Monxy, 
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MzDaLs are divided. into Antient and Modern: The 


Antient are ſuch as were ſtruck between the third and 
the ſeventh Centuries: The Modern are thoſe ſtruck 
within theſe 300 Years. Among the Anitent, ſome are 
Greek, others Roman. The Greek are the moſt antient: 
That People ſtrook Medals in all the three Metals with 
ſuch exquiſite Art, as the Romans could never come up 
to. The Greek Medals have a Deſign, Accuracy, Force, 
and a Delicacy that expreſſes even the Muſcles and 
Veins, and it muſt be own'd, goes infinitely beyond any 
thing of the Romans. There are alſo Hebrew Medals ; Punic, 
Gothic, and Arabic Medals; which make new Claſſes in the 
antient and modern ones. The Conſular Medals are cer- 
tainly the moſt antient Medals of the Romans: And yet 
thoſe of Copper and Silver don't go beyond the 484th 
Year of Rome; nor thoſe of Gold beyond the Year 546. 
If any are produced of an older Date, they are ſpu- 
rious. | | 

Conſular MEDALS are ſo call'd, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Imperial; not that they were ſtrook by order of the 
Conſuls, but becauſe in thoſe Times' the Republic was 
governed by Conſuls. Of theſe, Father Joubert reckons a. 
bout fifty or ſixty of Gold; two hundred and fifty of Co 
per; and near a thouſand of Silver. Goliaius has deſcribed 
them in a Chronological Order, according to the Faſti Con- 
ſulares. Uiſinus has diſpoſed them Genealogically, accord- 
ing to the Order of the Roman Families. M. Patin has 
collected an entire Series of them, in the ſame Order 
with Urſinus; and only computes 1037 Conſulars, which 
relate to 178 Roman Families. M. Vaillant, and M. More! 
72 promiſes A — re of the Conſular Medalr; M. 
Vaillant kept his word, and his Book was pri ö 
died, in AIG Folio. | x COT 

Among the Imperial Mzpars, we diſtinguiſh betwe 
the Upper and the Lower Empire: The Upper Empire 
commenced under Julius Ceſar, and ended about the Year 
of Jeſus Chriſt 260; The Lower Empire comprehends 
near 12coYears, viz. till the taking of Conſtantinople. *Tis 
the Cuſtom, however, to account all the Imperial Medals, 
till the Time of the Paleolegi, among the Antique; and 
yet we have no Imperial Medals, of any conſiderable Beau- 
ty, later than the Time of Heraclins, who died in 641. 
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were, as thoſe of Cicero, Virgil, Priam, &c. 


After the Tire of Phocas and Heraclivs, Iraly became 
Prey to the Barbarians; ſo that the Monuments w 


F n 5 e hare 
remaining of thoſe two Emperors, finiſh the Set or 


8 & ö ' ho 8 | 
of Imperial Medals, To theſe are added the Medals of th 
Lower Empire, and the Gręel Emperors; whereof a &. 


ries' may be made as low as our time, taking in the Moden 


ones. M., Fatin has made an ample Collection of the 


phone! till the Time of Heraclius. The Gothic Me. 
dals make part of the Imperial ones. They are ſo cal}; 
as having been ſtruck in the Times of the Gotbs, and ih 


the Declenfion of the Empire; and ſavouring of the Iguo- 


rance and Barbarity of the ABEG » ic C1177; 

As to the Modern, they are. ſuch as have, been ſtruck 
in Europe, fince the Uſurpation of the Goths has been ex. 
tint ; and Sculpture and Engraving have begun to te. 
flouriſh. . The firſt was that of the famous Reformer 5%, 
Hus in 14155 jt any pretend to be more antient, they are 
ſpurious. ,. In France, there were none ſtruck with the 


before the Reign of Charles, VII. The © 


rince's Eat | 
afford more light than the anticat, and mark the Time, 
and Circumſtances of Events preciſely; whereas the In. 
ſcriptions of the antient Medals are very ſhort and ſimple, 
and generally, without any Date. Add to this, that the 
antient Medals are extremely liable to be counterfeited, 
by reaſon of the exceſſive Price they bear. But in the 
modern, there is not near that Danger of being impoſed 


upon. EE added as | 

| . the reſt, Medals have been ſtruck in three Kinds of 
Metals, which make three feyeral Sets or Series in the 
Cabinets of the Curious. That of Gold is. the leaſt x- 
merous, as not conſiſting of above rooo, or 1200 of the 
Imperial; that of Silver may contain about 3050 Impe. 
rial; and that of Copper, of the three ſeveral Sizes, os. 
the great, the middle, and the ſmall Copper, confifts of 
-6 or 7000, all Imperial. See SERIES. 


There are no true Hebrew Medals 3 thoſe which we ſee 


of the Heads of Moſes, and Jeſus Chriſt, are ſpurious and 
modern. We have a few Shekels of Copper and Silver, 
with Hebrew or Samaritan Legends 3 but none of Gold; 
tho there is mention made of one in the King of Denmark's 
Cabinet. F. Souciet has a Diſſertation on the Hebrew Me- 
dals, commonly call'd Samaritan Medals; where he diſtin- 
guiſhes 1 between the Genuine and Spurious; 
and ſhews, that they are true Hebrew Coins {truck by the 
Jews, but on the Model of the Antients; and that they 
were current before the Babyloziſh Captivity. See Sans 
RITAN. ON Na 5 wed 15 

The Parts of a Medal, are the two Sides; one whereof 
is call'd the Head, the other the Rercrſe. On each Side 
is the Area or Field, which makes the middle of the Me- 
dal ; the Rim or Border; and the Exergue, which is 
beneath the Ground, whereon the Figures repreſented 
are placed. On the two Sides are diſtinguiſh'd the Type, 
and the Inſcription or Legend. The Types are the Figures 
repreſented ; the Legend is the Writing, eſpecially that a 
round the Meda; tho in the Greek Medals, the Inſcription 
is frequently in the Area. What we find in the Exeryu, 
is frequently no more than ſome Initial Letters, whoſe 
Meaning we are unacquainted withal; tho, ſometimes 
too, they contain Epochas, or Words that may be «c- 
counted an Inſcription. See ExkROuE and LEOEND. 

"Tis not either the Metal, or the Size, which 
makes a Medal valuable; but the Scarcity of the Hea 
or of the Reverſe, or the Legend. Some Medals ate 
common in Gold, which yet are very rare in Copper; and 
others very rare in Silver, which in Copper and Gold ue 
very common. The Reverſe is ſometimes common, where 
the Head is fingular 3 and ſome Heads are common, whole 
Reverſes are very ſcarce. There are Medals very ſcar 
in ſome Sets, and yet very common in others. For in. 
ſtance, there is no Antonia in the Sets of large 8 and 
the middle Copper is forced to ſupply its place. The 000. 
is very rare in all the Copper Sets, and yet common int 
Silver ones. Otbo's, of the large Copper, are held at . 


immenſe Price; and thoſe of the middle Coppes at 40 


or 50 Piſtales. And the Gordians are rated full as high. 
Singular Medals are invaluable. Singular Medals, in the 
popular ſenſe, are ſuch as are not found in the Cabineb 
of the Curious, and are only met with by chance; but " 
the ſtricter ſenſe are ſuch, whereof there is not above oe 
of a Kind extant. The Ortho in large Copper is a ſingulat 
Medal. When a Medal exceeds the Value of ten or wee 
Piſtoles, they are worth what the Owner pleaſes. f 
Peſcennius Niger, and Pertinax, are very rare in * 

Metals. The Didius Julianus is hardly found an) where 
but in large Co per. Carteren, a Dutchman, and ſome 
thers, have made Mills expreſs to ſtrike Medals that bete 
M. Yaillant 0 


collected all the Medals truck by the Romar Colonies 


Not 


those 


F. Hardouin thoſe of the Greek and Latin Cities. 
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„ er Syria, © M. Morel has undertaken an Univerſal 
mae and promiſes Cuts of twenty-five thou- 
fand. "He has ranged them under four Claſſes. The firſt 
contains the Medals of Kin | 
| have neither the Name nor Image of the Roman Emperors. 
| The ſecond contains the Conſular Medals 3 the third the 
Imperial Medals; 'and the fourth, the Hebrew, Punic, Far- 
thic, French, Spaniſh, Gothic, and Arabic, He begins with 
de ln penal, and brings them down as low as Heracliue, 
une places the Latin, in order, before the Greek. Ad. Occo, 
| © German Phyfician, and Count Mezzabarba, have endea- 
voured to range them in a Chronological Order, but that 


k is impraticable. For in moſt of the Imperial Medals, there 

* is no Mark either of the Conſulate, or of the Year of the 
e. Reign; and fince Gallo, there is none of them that bear 

' the Ieatt Footſte ps of Chronology. Greek Medals are ſuch 
re as have either the Heads of Greek Emperors, or Greek In- 

» | ſcriptions. a ar 2 

0 


1 here are falſe N Meals, which are thoſe 
counterfeited, and put off for Antique, when they are not: 
Mutilated Medals, which are thoſe that are not entire, or 


. are defaced : 'Redintegrated Medals, which are thoſe where- 
le, in we find the Letters Reſf. which ſhew that they have 
ho been reſtored by the Emperors : Dit Medals, which are 
d, firuck of pure Copper, and afterwards filver'd. This is a 
be RS Contrivance that the Curious have frequent recourſe to, 
ed in order to compleat their Silver Sets. Cover'd or Plaited 


Medals, which have only a thin Silver Leaf over the Co 
per, but which are ſtruck ſo artfully, that the Cheat does 
not appear, without cutting them : Theſe are the leaſt 
WT ſuſpected. Grain'd or Indented Medals are thoſe, whoſe 
= Edges are cut like Teeth, which is a ſigi of Goodneſs 
aud Antiquity. They are common among the . 


but we have none later than Auguſtus. There are ſeveral 
of them, however, among thoſe of the Kings of Syria. 
Medals countermark'd, are thoſe that are cut either on the 
ſes Side of the Head, or of the Reverſe: Theſe Counter- 
nd RE marks ſerve to denote the Change of their Value; and 
er, RS this Kind is much enquir'd for by the Curious. There are 
d; alſo Caft Medals, which are not ſtruck, but caſt in a Mould 
(4d Medals that have no Reverſe. | f TS 
. Gcaliger derives the Word from the Arabic Metbalia, a 
in- Coin wherein is impreſs'd the Figure of a human Head. 
Us 5 = Merage and Yoffius rather derive it 2 Metallum. Du Cange 
the obſerves, thar the antient Oboſi were call'd Medalia, quaſi 
icy WR Medietas Nummi. | | 
A- The moſt noted Medaliſts, or Authors on Medals, are, 
Antonius Auguſtinus, Wolffius, Lagius, Ful. Urſinus, a learned 
cof Antiquary, /Eneas Vicus, Hubertus, Goltzius, Oiſelius Seguin, 
ide Occo, Triftan, Sirmond, Vaillant, Patin, Noris, Spanbeim, Har- 
Me- doun, Morel, Joubert, Mez:2abarba, Begber, &c. 
3 MEDALLION, a Medal of an extraordinary Bigneſs. 
ed It was ordinarily a kind of Medal, which Princes ofed to 
pe, pireſent, as a Token of their Eſteem; for which reaſon the 
ures Romans call'd them Mif/ia. The Medallions were never any 
t & current Coin, as the Medals were: They were ſtruck purely 
lon do ſerve as publick Monuments, or to make Preſents of. 
be, There cannot be any Set made of them, even tho' the 
ſe e Metals and Sizes ſhould be join'd promiſcuouſly. The beſt 
mes W Cabinets do not contain above four or five hundred 5 tho? 


M. Morel promiſes us Figures of above a thouſand. Au- 
thors vary about the Time when they firſt began to be 


nich truck. Some Antiquaries will have it under the Empire 
ad, of Tbeodoſs: but this muſt be a Miſtake; for there 
* vere ſome ſtruck even in the Upper Empire: witneſs a 
and Neve, a Trajan, and an Alexander Severus, {till extant. Me- 
are dallions of Gold are very rare, as alſo thoſe of large Cop- 
here Per. Medallions are diſtinguiſh'd from Medals by the Vo- 
hoſe lume; that is, by the Thickneſs and Compaſs; and the 
arcs Largeneſs and Relievo of the Head. Medallions, in many 
 in- autlent Latin Titles, are call'd Metcalliones. The Italians 
ol call them Medaglioni. | 

01 


h me a A, the Name of a Vein, or little Veſſel, made 
9 = 5 ney of the Cephalic and Baſilic, in the Bend of 
g ow. Tis nota particular Vein, or a third Vein 


t 49 of the Arm, as ſome Authors imagine; but merely a 
ig when the Baſilic 3 which ns into the inner Part 
* eels bow, unites with the Cephalic, and forms a com- 
2 | Fein em, call'd Mediana 3 and by the Arabs, the Black 
t in har Prev Mediane, in Vitruvius, are the two Columns 
one 6 middle of a Porch; whoſe inner Column is lar er 
zular t po thoſe of the reſt; + :: | R 

ſelte \"EDIANA Lixea, a Line or Seam running down the 
The middle of the Tongue, and dividing it ines two equal 


of th? — effectually, but that the Blood - Veſſels 
See 5 . communicate with thoſe of the other. 

M I | . 
Vein f ASTINE, or MEpTAasTINA, the Name of a 
the Mediaſtinum, See VEIN and MzIASTI- 


NU. N 
bn l. in Anatomy, a double Membrane, 
uplicature of the Pleura; ſerving to di- 


E 
form' d by 2 


s, Cities, and People; which 


| Mediaſtinum ſerves to ſuſtain t 


Compa 
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vide the Thorax, longitudinally. 11 proceces from. the 


Sternum, and poſſing ſtrait down thro the middle of the | 
Thorax to the Vertebrz, divides its Cavity into two. It 
contains, in its Doublings, the Heart, Vena Cava, the Oe- 
ſophagus, and the, Stotnachic Nerves. The Membranes 
of the Mediaſtinum are finer and thinner than the Pleura 
and have a little Fat. It receives Branches of Veins an. 
Arteries from the Mammillary, and Diaphragmatic, parti- 
cularly, one call'd Mediaſtina; its Nerves come from the 
Stomachic : it has alſo ſome Lymphatics, which open into 
the Thoracic Duct. The Mediaſtinut divides the Thorax 
inte two Parts; to the end that one Lobe of the; Lungs 
may officiate, if the other be hinder'd by a Wound on 
the other Side. Sometimes there is a Matter contain'd 
betwixt its Membranes, immediately under the Sternum, 
which may occafion the trepanning of this Place. The 
rves to E and prevent theit 
falling from one fide to the other. See PlEURA, Tho- 


 Kax, Ee. + 


M DiIAsTIx u Cerebri, is the ſame as Septum Tranſ- 
derſum. See SEPTUM TRANSVERSUM, G. 
ME DIATE, or IxTXRMEDIATE, a Term of Relation 
to two Extremes, applied to a third, which is in the mid- 
dle; as, to a ſecond Cauſe, which is ated upon by ſome 
ſuperior or firſt Cauſe, to produce any Effect. Subſtance 
is a Genus with regard to Nan, but between the two there 
are other mediate Genus 's, as Body and Animal. Mediate 


P- is uſed in ks ee to immediate, Thus when we ay; 


that God and Man concur to the Production of Man; Go 
is the mediate Cauſe, Man the'immediate. *Tis a popular 
Queſtion in Theology, vg. Whether the Holy Ghoſt con- 
verts a Sinner mediately or immediately. | 
MEDICINE, an Art, ordinarily call'd Phyſic ; defined, 
by Boerbade, to conſiſt in the Knowledge of thoſe Things, 
by whoſe Application, Life is either preſerv'd ſound and 
healthy, or when diforder'd, again eftor'd to its priſtine 
Healthineſs. See HEALTH and DISEASE. 

Galen defines Medicine, the Art of preſerving preſent 
Health, or of retrieving it when paſt: Hippocrates, the 
Addition of what is wanting, and the Retrenchment o 
what is redundant: And laſtly, Hieropbilus, the Know- 
ledge of Things good, indifferent, and ill, with regard to 


Health. | 


' Phyfic muſt have been nearly coeval with the World. 
The Injuries and Viciſſitudes of the Air, the Nature and 
Qualities of Foods, the Violence of external Bodies, the 
Actions of Life, and laſtly, the Fabric of the Human 
| ges; muſt have render'd Diſcaſes almoſt as old as 
Mankind: And the Preſence of a Diſeaſe, as it brings 
with it a painful Senſation, the Loſs of the Uſe of a Limb, 
Oc. we find, does, by a neceſſary mechanical Impulſe, 
both in Brutes and Men, compel the Diſeaſed to ſeek for 
Help, and to app! Remedies, either by mere Experi- 
ment, or by Inſtinct, and ſpontaneous Appetite. Hence 
aroſe the Art of Medicine; which, in this ſenle, has been al- 
ways, every where, among Mankind, Antient Hiſtories and 
Fables tell us, that in a little time, from the Flood, it was 
ſo well cultivated by the 4fſyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
and Magi, that they were able to remove preſent Diſeaſes, 
and prevent future ones. Hence it paſs'd into Egypt, Ly- 
bia Cyrenaica, and Crotone; and thence into Greece, where 
it flouriſh'd, principally in the Iſlands of Cnidus, Rhodes, 
Cos, and in Epidaurus. | 
The firſt Foundations of the Art were laid by Chance, 
natural Inſtinct, and Events unforeſeen : Theſe were im- 
proved by the Memory of the Succeſs of former Experi- 
ments; by writing down the Diſeaſes, their Remedies, and 
their Event, on Columns, Paintings, and the Walls of their 
Temples ; by expoſing the Sick in the Markets and pub- 
lic Ways, that thoſe who paſs'd by, might enquire into 
the Diſeaſe, and communicate a Remedy, if they knew 
any: and laſtly, by Analogy, or Reaſoning, from a Com- 
pariſon of Things already obſerv'd, with Things preſent 
and to come. The Art at length receiv'd a much greater 
degree of Perfection, by the appointing of Phyſicians ; ſome 
for the Cure of particular Diſeaſes, and others for Diſ- 
eaſes in general; by an accurate Obſervation of the Diſ- 
eaſe, and its Symptoms; and by an exact Deſcription of 
the Remedy, and its Uſe : immediately, upon which, it 
got among the Prieſts, and at length was confined to par- 
ticular Families; deſcending, by way of Inheritance, from 
Father to Son: which, again, proved à great Bar to its 


Progreſs. | 

The Extiſpicia, or inſpecting the Entrails of Beaſts, 
uſed by the Prieſts; the Cuſtom of Embalming dead 
Carcaſes, and even Butchery itſelf, promoted the Know- 
ledge of the Human Fabric, and of the Cauſes both of 
Health, Diſeaſes, and Death. Laſtly, the diſſecting of 
live Animals for Philoſophical Purpoſes, diſtinct Narra- 
tives of the Cauſe, Riſe, Increaſe, Criſis, Declenſion, 
End, and Effect of Diſeaſes; and the Knowledge of Me- 
dicines, their Choice, Preparation, Application, * 

28 an 


and Events, ſeem'd to have almoſt brought the Art to its 
Perfection. ens e | 


Hippocrates, who. was Cotemporary with Demorritus, and 


5 perfectly acquainted With every thing hitherto laid down, 


: great yumber of Obſerva- 
tions of his own, collecting into one all that was valuable 
and uſeful | compiled a Body of Greek Medicine; and was 


befides, furniſh'd with a 


and 


the firſt who deferv'd the Title of a true Phyfician: for 


being a Maſter of the eee, Experience, as well as of 
Analogy and Reaſon, and withal well verſed in a pure 
Philoſophy ; he, firſt, made Phyſic rational; and laid the 
Foundation of the dogmatical Medicine, which has ever 
ſince obtain d. See Doo MATICATL, THEORETICAL, Oc. 
What Hippocrates had done, continu d a long time fa- 
cred and unalter'd, and was the ſtanding Practice of many 


Ages; at length Areteus the Cappadocian digeſted it into 


2 more orderly Body: whence, in various Places, at va- 
rious Times, and by various Hands, particularly the Alex. 
andrian School, it was further alter'd and improv'd 3 till 
at length it came to the hands of Claud. Galen; who col- 
lecting the-ſcatter'd Parts, digeſting thoſe that were con- 
fus'd, and explaining every thing by the rigid Doctrines 
of the Peripatetics, did both a great deal of ſervice, and 
a great deal of miſchief, to the noble Art; he being the 
firſt who introduced the Doctrine of the Elements, the 
Cardinal Qualities, and their Degrees, the four Humours, 
Sc. into Medicine: and on theſe he made the whole Art to 
depend. See TxMPERAMENT, HyMouUR, QUALITY, 
 GREE, Oc, Oe. 7 . 
After the ſixth Century, the Arts were not only extin- 
guiſh'd, but almoſt all Memory of them loſt, till the ninth; 
Nm which, to the thirteenth, Medicine was vigorouſly cul- 
tivated by the Arabs in Aſia, Africa, and Pain: who ap- 
plying themſelves particularly to the Study of the Materia 
Medica, and its Preparations, and to the Operations of 
Chirurgery, render'd both more juſt and more copious at 
the ſame time. And yet Galen's | pack became now more 
edominant than ever. 5 
At length, however, they 


were purged out and ex- 


proged by two different Means ; principally indeed by the 


eſtoration of the pure Diſcipline of Hzppocrates in France; 
and then alſo by the Experiments and Diſcoveries of Chy- 
miſts and Anatomiſts: till at length the immortal Ha! 
overturning, by his Demonſtrations, the whole Theory of 
the Antients, laid a new and certain Baſis of the Science. 
_ Since his Time, Mediciue is become free from the Tyranny 
of any Sect, and is improv'd by the ſure Diſcoveries in 
Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Phyſics, Botany, Mechanics, Sc. 
Hence it 78 that the Art originally conſiſted ſole- 
ly in the faithful Collection of Obſervations; and that a 
long time after, they began to enquire, and diſpute, and 
form Theories: the firſt part has ever continued the ſame; 
but the latter always mutable. For the ſeveral Sects 
that have aroſe among Phyſicians, ſee Emrzz1c, Dos- 
MATIC, Sc. | 
MzDp1cins is divided into five principal Branches. 
The firſt confiders the Human Body, its Parts and Fa- 
bric, its Life and Health, and the Effects following from 
them; and this is call'd Phy/zo/ogy, the Animal Oeconomy, 
or Doctrine of the Uſe of the Parts: and its Objects, now 
enumerated, are call'd Res Naturales, or Things according 
to Nature. See Puys10LOGY, NATURAL THiNGs, Oc. 
The ſecond Branch conſiders the Diſeaſes of the Hu- 
man Body, their Differences, Cauſes, and Effects; and is 
call'd Parbolog y, as it conſiders the Diſeaſes; Ætiolagy, 
as it enquires into their Cauſes; Noſology, when it exa- 
mines their Differences; and laſtly, Sympromatology, when 
it explains their Effects. The bjects of this Part are 
call'd Res preter Naturales, or beyond Nature. See Pa- 
THOLOGY, Cc. | 
The third Branch conſiders the Signs or Symptoms, 
and how to apply them to Uſe ; ſo as to judge both in a 
ſound, and a diſeaſed Body, what, which, is, will be, the 
Degree, Order, Effect, of the Health, or the Diſcaſe : 
This is call'd Semeiotica. Its Objects are Things both Na- 
tural, Non. natural, and Præter- natural. See SEMEIOTICA. 
The fourth Branch conſiders the Remedies, and their 
Uſe, whereby Life may be preſery'd ; whence tis call'd 
Hygeine. Its Objects are what we ſtrictly call Non- 
naturals. See HyGEINE and Non-NATURALS, N 
Laſtly, The fifth ſurniſhes the Materia Medica, its Pre- 
arations, and Manner of Exhibition, ſo as to reſtore 
ealth, and remove Diſeaſes; and is call'd Therapeutica, 
com prehending the Diztetica, Pharmaceutica, Chirurgica, 
and Jetrica. See DizTETICA, PHARMACEUTICA, Chi- 
RURGICA, and IETM. . 
J MEDICINES, or Medicaments, Preparations of any na- 
tural Subſtances, apply'd to a human Body, in order to 
anſwer ſome Intention of Cure. Medicines are diftinguiſh'd 
wich regard to the Manner of Application, into Internal 
2 1 * 2 Har in at the Mouth: 
x ter nal, or 9picas, are nole 4a 'd to an tic 
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ing: but whether more or leſs, need not be determin d 


he part of the Body the ſame, and its Particles are not nun 


RA univerfally to diſſolve all the 
lood, 


| | | * | D 7X 


With regard to the different Manner of their Oper... 
they are Pr into Epacuants,. r 
terants, or Specifies. See ExAcvax rs, SPECIP1, 4, 
TLAANTS. of La , ot 6 St 20 
A general Idea of the Manner wherein Medicines ope 
1uman Body, may be conceiv'd from what follow, 
A few different ſorts of Particles, variouſly combine, 
will produce great variety of Fluids; ſome may hape m 
ſorr, ſome two, ſame three or more. If we ſuppoſe oi 
five different ſorts. of Particles in the Blood, and call en 
a, b, e, d. e; their ſeyeral Combinations, without varying ti 
Proportions in which they are mix d, will be theſe folly. 
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No Theory of Secretion has hitherto been able to give wy 
tolerable Account of the Operation of ſuch Megicines, u 
mote an Eyacyation. For if the Humours are equlj 
mix'd with the Blood, that is, if the Blood is in exe 


apt to form certain Humours, in ſome certain Parts of th 
Body, than in others; or if they are not forced, by th 
Power of ſome Medicine, to form ſuch Humours: then thþ 
knew of Humour, ſeparated in equal Times, ni 
always be as the Velocity of the Blood; but the Veloci 
of the Blood is ſeldom doubled by any Medicine, and ne; 
tripled by the moſt acute Fever. The Quantity of Hy 
mour, however, drawn off by evacuating Medicine, i 
often twenty times greater Than the natural Quantity; ad 
therefore, upon ſuppoſition that the Humours are er 
where equally mix d with the Blood, the Operation of 
evacuating Medicines can never be accounted for. 
Tho this Argument hath the Strevgth of a Demonſln. 
tion, yet there are ſame. who explain the Operation of 
purgative, and other evacuating . Medicines, by à flimy 
ating Faculty; whereby the 188 Juices are not oil 
forc'd out, but the obſtructed Canals open d, and the 
Mation of- the Blood quicken'd. But tho ſuch a Pover 
be allow'd, it would remain to be explain'd, why cert 
Medicines do only ſtimulate certain Glands? For it is e- 
dent, that evacuating Medicines have ſome other Powe, 
befides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant Juices 3 becauſe wha 
they are all ſqueez'd'our, they fill evacuate as much, ifthey 
are repeated, as they did before : as is plain, by continung 
a Salivation for many days. Secondly, we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that all Bodies have every where, and at all times, Foc 
ſtagnating; but theſe Medicines conſtantly produce thei 
8 es, more or leſs, at all times, Thirdly, if the Ve 
ſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtructed, an evacuating Medien 
could but double theQuantity that was evacuated, 
it was taken. Fourthly, if theſe Medicines operate oi 
theſe ways, then in a healthful Body, where there wer 
no Obſtructions, they would have no effect at all. Fift- 
ly, if the removing Obſtructions were the Cauſe al! 
reater Quantity evacuated, then the Evacuation ſhould 
{till continue in a greater degree than before the Obſituc 
tion was removed; whereas, in fact, we conſtantly find! 
leſs, as the Medicine works off. Sixthly, tho a wan! 
ſtimulating a Veſſel, may quicken the Motion of the F 
in that Veſſel; yet it can never increaſe the Quantit) o 
Fluid N thro it, in equal Spaces of Time; becu 
it quickens the Motion of the Fluid, only b contrating 
the Veſſel : and therefore the faſter the Fluid is made" 
run thro the Veſſel, the leſs Fluid the Orifice of * 
Veſſel admits; and conſequently after the Veſſel 1 ch 
tracted by the ſtimulating Medicine, the Secretion will be 
leſs, inſtead of being greater. That a Stimulus cauſes ibe 
part, on which it acts, to contract, is matter of fact; 
that purgative Medicines do ſtimulate the Bowels 
it may perhaps be likewiſe ſaid, they ſtimulate the 1 
and Arteries, and increaſe their Force, being they not ing 
quicken, but raiſe the Pulſe ; ſo that a greater Quant) 
of Blood is ſent to the Glands of the Guts, This py 
be granted; but not that it is the principal Action of fr. 
gative Medicines ; becauſe that, by the ſame Force, ? 17 
ter Quantity of Blood is ſent to all the other GlarG,” 
the Body, whoſe Fluids are not, however, ſenfidly < 
creaſed 3 and the Glands of the Inteſtines receive 4. 
Quantity, in proportion, than any others, becaule p 
cannot be ſo much dilated by the greater Force © , 
Blood, as others, which are not ſo much ſtimulate 155 
the Medicine, There are others, who will have eva; 
Medicines endued with an attenuating Quality, by 0 he 
they diſſolve all the Coheſions of the Particles o 
Blood, and ſo ſet the ſeveral Humours at liberty, © 


thro? their proper Glands : but if theſe Medicines 1755 


then every evacuating Medicine would cqu# or 
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increaſe the Quantity of every Secretion. 
Id as conſtantly Purge as gr ge? and Nitre 
iration, as well as Urine; but this is repug- 
promere 8 If they have a power to diſſolve 
"tain Cohelions, and not others; this is but ſetting cer- 
«rk Particles at liberty to paſs thro" their proper Glands, 
which were not ſo betore; and is a preparing the Hu- 
mours, in order to increaſe the 9 of Secretion. 
Evacuating Medicines muſt therefore have a power to af- 
ſect e ee and not others; that is, to repel ſome, 
und attract, retain, and alter others: and this is what wy 
be affirm'd to be in all Medicines, and is what a thouſan 


ndifferently 


Mercury Won 


9 Chymical Experiments de monſtrate. The ſeveral Humours 
ten being form'd, by the different Coheſion of the Par- 
_ :ic|-s of Blood, the 8 of Humour ſecerned by any 
Gland, muſt be in a Proportion compounded of the Pro- 

rtion, that the Number of the Particles, cohering in 
ſuch a manner as is proper to conſtitute the Humour 
which paſſes thro? the Gland, bears to the Maſs of Blood; 
and of the Proportion of the Qaantity of Blood, that ar- 
tires at the Gland. And hence it follows, that where 
chere is a determinate Quantity of a certain Humour to 
be ſeparated, the Number of Particles, that are proper to 
compoſe the ſecerned Liquor, muſt be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the Quantity of the Blood that arrives at the 

Gland: and therefore, if the Quantity of the Secretion 


5 is to be increas'd, the Number of Particles is to be in- 


creas d; if the Secretion is to be leſſen'd, the Number 
of Particles, 2 for ſuch a Secretion, is to be leflen'd 
in the ſame Proportion. Medicines, therefore, which can 
alter the Coheſions, and Combinations of the Particles, can 
either increaſe or diminiſh the Quantity of any Secretion. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the Humour, which paſſes thro' the Glands 
of the Inteſtines, to be compoſed of three or four ſeveral 
forts of Particles 3 that Medicine, which will eaſily cohere 
to thoſe Particles, and cohering, increaſe their mutual At- 


E | trations, ſo as they unite in greater Numbers at, or be- 


fore they arrive at the Inteſtines, than they would have 
done, if the Medicine had not been given, muſt neceſſarily 
increaſe. the Quantity of Humour, which paſſes thro' the 
Glands of the Inteſtines, if the Quantity of Blood which 
arrives at the Glands, 1s not diminiſh'd in the ſame Pro- 
as the Number of Particles is increas'd. After 
the ſame manner do Diuretics, Sudorifics, and Medicines, 
which promote all other Secretions, operate. 
Why increafing the Quantity of ſome Secretions, ſhould 


g | diminiſh that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other 


foot : for if the Blood be equally mix'd in every part of 
the Body, with'all the Humours which are ſeparated from 
= it; that is, if the Mixture of the Blood is every where 
= alike, ſo that every Humour bears the ſame Proportion 
20 the reſt of the Arterial Blood, in one part of the Body, 
WT that it does in another; and if every Humour has its 
oon proper Gland, thro' which it is ſeparated: then what 
= is ſeparated by one Gland, is not ſubſtracted from ano- 
We ther; and conſequently doth not diminiſh the Quantity of 


humour, which flows to this other, but doth indeed rather 


creaſe the Quantity of this other Secretion : for the more 
any one Humour is carry'd off, the greater Proportion any 
other remaining in the Blood, bears to the remaining Blood: 
And therefore the more any one Secretion is increaſed, the 
more all the reſt ſhould be increaſed likewiſe. But if all 
the Humours are compoſed. 
different ſorts of Particles, then the more apt theſe Par- 
We ticles are to run into any one ſort of Combination, the leſs 
Al other Combinations muſt be: and conſequently the in- 
wy creafing any one Secretion, muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the 
Wy Quantity of all others; but moſt eſpecially of that, which 
bas the moſt of the ſame ſort of Particles. See Sxchz- 
ion, HuMovs, Ofc. | | 
MEDICINAL Hours, are thoſe proper to take Medi- 


dinnes in: Of which there are four in the Day, vis. in the 


122 faſting, about an Hour before Dinner, about four 
Fi erm mn and going - my 5 but in acute _ 
mes are to be govern” t mptoms a . 

gra vation of the Didemper, ? I 8 

EDICINAL Waters, See WATER. 

˖ MEDIETAS Lingue, an Inqueſt impannel'd, whereof 
ws one half confiſts of Natives or Denizens, tho other 
— 1/0 It is uſed in Pleas; wherein the one Party is a 
on and the other a Denizen. Solomon Je Stanford, a 
the ' the Time of Edwerd I. had a Cauſe tried before 
4 eriff of Norwich, by a Jury of ſex probes & legales 

| Tom & ſex legales Judeos de Civitate Norvici. See 
a EDITATION, an Action by which we conſider any 
5 Ao , Or wherein the Soul is employ'd in the 
« Oak 6 any Truth. In Religion it is uſed to ſignify 
Faith 33 of the Myſteries and grand Truths of 
tation > ry Myſtics make a great difference between Me- 
fo 10 n —— Meditation couſiſts in diſcur- 
* of the Soul, conſidering methodically, and with 


(525 


Sea, which flows within the Lands of Europe and 


good; therefore all Virtue is to be defired :* 


Nor have we any wa 


a Combination of a few © 


attention; the Myſteries of Faith, and the Precepts of 
Morality : And is perform'd by Reflect ions and Reaſon- 
ings, which leave behind them manifeſt Impreffions in the 
Brain. The pure Contemplative habe no need of Medita- 
tion, as ſeeing all things in God at 4 Glance, and without 
any Reflection. When a Man therefore has once quitted 
Meditation, and is arrived at Contemplation, he returns 
no more; and, according to Avares, never reſumes the 
Oar of Meditation, except wherr the Wind of Contem- 
plation is too weak to fill his Sails. See ConTEMPLA® 
TION. | 5 $5.95 387.7.H 
MEDITERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed within 
Land, The Word is particularly uſed to fignify that large 
 Hfrica, 
by the Kreigbts of Gibraltar, and reaches into Aſia, as far 
as the Euxine Sea, and the Palns Meotis. It was antiently 
call'd the Grecian Sea, and the Great Sea. It is now can- 
ton'd out into ſeveral Diviſions, which bear ſeveral Names. 
To the Weſt of Faly it is call'd the Liguſtic, or Tuſcan 
Sea; near Venice, the Adriatic ; towards Greece, Tonic and 
ZEgean ; between the Helieſpont and the Beſpborus, the 


- 


White Sea, as being very ſafe 3 and beyond, the Black Sea, 


its Navigation being dangerous. The Arabs call the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Chamber-Por, by reaſon, they ſay, of its 


Figure. 


- MEDITULLIUM, is that ſpongy Subſtance between 
the two Plates of the Cranium, and in the Interſtices of 
all laminated Bodies. See Cxanivum. . 
MEDIUM, a Latiz Term, fignifying Middle or Mean; 
See MzAx. | | e 52 
Mz»D1um, in Logic, or MzD1vm of a Syllogiſm, call'd 
alſo the mean or middle Term, and by the Italians, mez20 
termino 3 is an Argument, Reaſon, or Conſideration,” for 
which we affirm, or deny any thing: Or it is that Cauſe, 
why the greater Extreme is attributed to, or deny'd of 


the leſs; in the Concluſion. Thus, in the Syllogiſm, * E- 


very good thing is to be defired 3 but all orgy 
© 
Term Good is the Medium; Virtue the leſs Extreme, and 


to be deſir'd the greater. See SYLLoGI8M, ExTREME, 
| T3 | FLE £2231 


Tis call'd Medium, as being a kind of Mediator between 

the Subject and Predicate ; or, by reaſon, the Extremes 
are diſpoſed to affirm, or deny by means hereof. Some 
call it Argumentum tertium, a third Argument, and others 
ſimply Argumentum; as being the Cauſe why we aſſent to 
the Concluſion. : See AnGumMENT. © . 

Mediums, or Media, are the Things principally ſougbt 
for, in diſcourſing; ſo that the Invention of Mediums 
makes the moſt eſſential Part of Logic. But the Rules 
commonly given by Logicians for that ſe, are mere 
Impertinencies. In effect, no ſuch Rules can be given: 
of coming at ſuch Mediums or 
Reaſons, but by a cloſe Attention to clear Ideas. Sce 


Discouvxsk, IN vxN TION, Oe. 


Mrplum, in Arithmetic, or an Arithmetical Medium or 
Mean, call'd in the Schools Medium Rei, is that which is 
wa ones from each Extreme; or, which exceeds the 
leſſer Extreme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater; 
in reſpe& of Quantity, not of Proportion. Thus, Nine is a 
Medium between Six and Twelve. See Arithmetical Pxo- 
PORTION. : 82 
eometrical Moin or Mean, call'd in the Schools 
Medium Perſone, is that where the ſame Ratio is preſerv'd 
between the firſt and ſecond, and the ſecond and third 
Terms; or that which exceeds in the ſame Ratio, or 
Quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded. Thus Six is a geome- 
trical Medium between Four and Nine. See Geometrical 
PROrOR TION. RR: 

This is the Medium which Virtue is ſuppos'd to obſerve ; 
whence ſome call it Medium quoad nos, as having a View 
to Circumſtances, Times, Places, Perſons, £&c. Diftribu- 
tive Juſtice obſerves a Geometrical Medium; Commutative 
Juſtice, an Arithmetical one. See Jus riIcx. 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh divers other Kinds of M- 
DIUMS3 as | 

Mzn1um Participationis, in the Schools, is that ſaid 10 
be compounded of the two Extremes: Thus, Man, who 
is partly Body, partly Mind, is a Medium by Participa- 
tion, of the two Extremes; ſo, is Warmth the Medium of 
Heat and Cold, Ec. | WER RT 

Ml uM Negationis or Remotionis, is that, whereof both 
Extremes are deriv'd; or, it is a Subject, capable of re- 
ceiving both Extremes, and yet not neceſſarily poſſeſs'd 
of either. Infwhich latter ſenſe, the Will is a Mean with 
reſpe& to Virtue and Vice; and the Underſtanding, with 
roſea to Knowledge and Ignorance. 


_ Mznp1vm quod, or MzDium Suppeſiti, is fomewhat be- 


tween the Agent and Patient, which receives the Action 
of the one, e er it arrive at the other. In this ſenſe, Air 
is a Medium between the Fire, and the Hand heated 
thereby. M:zpivm gz, is the Form, or Faculty, 
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whereby an Agent produces an Effect; in which ſenſe, 
Heat is ſaid to be the Medium or Mean, whereby Fire acts 
on the Hand. MDI u ſub quo, is that which ren- 
ders the Power to act, compleat, in the general; without 
determining it to any particular Object: In this ſenſe; 
Light is the Medium, under which the Eye perceives any 
Colour, ———MzD1vM, iz quo, is that, by inſpection 
whereof, a Power is produced in any thing, of knowing 
or perceiving another: Such, is a Speculum, as it ſhews 
an Object; an Image, as it repreſents the Reality, Cc: 
MzD1vM, in Mechanical Philoſophy, is that Space, or 
Region, thro which a Body paſſes in its Motion towards 
gny Point. Thus tber is ſuppoſed to be the Medium, 
wherein the heavenly Bodies move. See ETHZ. Air 
the Mediam wherewith the Earth is encompaſs d, and Ear- 
thy Bodies move, See Air. Vater the Medium in which 
Fiſhes live and move. See WAr ER. Thus, Glaſs is alſo a 


| Medium of Light, as it affords it a free Paſage : And that 


Denſity. or Conſiſtence in the Parts of the Medium, whereby 

the Motion of Bodies in it is retarded, is call'd the Re- 

fiſtance of the Medium; which, together with the Force of 
ravity, is the Cauſe of the Ceſſation of Motion of Pro- 

jectiles. See RxsIsTAN cE of the Medium: 

Subtile MDI uM. Sir I/. Newton makes it probable, 


That beſide the particular Aerial Medium, wherein we live 


and breath, there is another more univerſal one, which 


- he calls an Ætberial Medium; vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, e- 


laſtic, and active, than Air; and by that means freely per- 
meating the Pores and Interſtices of all other Mediums, 


and diffuſing itſelf thro' the whole Creation: And by the 


Intervention hereof he thinks it is, that moſt of the great 
Phenomena of Nature are effected. This he ſeems to have 
recourſe to, as the firſt and moſt remote Phyfical Spring; 
and the Ultimate of all natural Cauſes. By the Vibra- 
tions of this Medium, he takes Heat to be propagated from 
lucid Bodies; and the Intenſeneſs of Heat increas d and 
preſerv'd in hot Bodies, and from them communicated to 
cold ones. See HEAT. By this Medium he takes Light 
to be refleted, inflected, refracted, and put alternatel 

in Fits of eaſy Reflection and Tranſmiſſion; which E 

fects he elſewhere aſcribes to the Power of Attraction: 
ſo that this Medium appears the Source and Cauſe of At- 
traction. See Licnur, REyrzcriox, RErRACTIOR, 


 InFLECTION, and Ar TRACrIion. 


Again, this Medium being much rarer within the hea- 
venly Bodies, than in the heavenly Spaces; and growing 
denſer, as it recedes further from them: to propoſes as 
the Cauſe of the Gravitation of theſe Bodies towards each 
other, and of the Parts towards the Bodies, See Gr a- 
VIII. | IL 1 

Again, from the Vibrations of this ſame Medium, excited 
in the bottom of the Eye by the Rays of Light, and 
thence propagated thro the Capillaments of the Optic 
Nerves into the Senſory, he takes Viſion to be perform d; 
ſee Viso: And fo Hearing, from the Vibrations of 
thisor ſome other Medium, excited in the Auditory Nerves, 
by the Tremors of the Air, and propagated thro the Ca- 
pillaments of thoſe Nerves into the Senſory : and thus of 
the other Senfes. See SznsaTrION, HEARING, Ec. 

And, again, he conceives Muſcular Motion to be per- 
form'd by the Vibrations of the ſame Medium, excited in 
the Brain at the Command of the Will, and thence pro- 
Pagated thro the Capillaments of the Nerves into the 
Muſcles z and thus contracting and dilating them. See 
Muscus. ' | | | | | 

"The Elaſtic Force of this Medium, be ſhews, muſt be 
prodigious: Light moves at the rate of 10,000,000 Miles 
in about ſeven Minutes, = the Vibrations and Pulſes 
of this Medium, to cauſe the Fits of eaſy Reflection and 
caſy Tranſmiſſion, muſt be ſwifter than Light, which yet is 
7c0,000 times ſwifter than Sound. The Elaſtic Force of 
this Medium, therefore, in proportion to its Denſity, muſt be 
above 490,000,000,000 times greater than the Elaſtic Force 
of the Air, in proportion to its Denſity : The Velocities 
and Pulſes of Elaſtic Mediums being in a ſub-duplicate Ra- 
tio of the Elaſticities, and the Rarities of the Medium, ta- 
ken together; And thus may the Vibrations of this Me- 


dium be conceiv'd as the Cauſe of Elaſticity of Bodies. | 


See ELASTICITY. 5 
Further, the Particles of this Medium bein ſuppoſed 
infinitely ſmall, even ſmaller than thoſe of Light; if they 
be likewiſe ſuppoſed, like our Air, to have à repelling 
Power, whereby they recede from each other, the Small- 
neſs of the Particles may exceedingly contribute to the 
Increaſe of the repelling — and conſequently to that 
of the Elaſticity and Rarity of the Medium; and ſo fit it 
for the free Tranſmiſſion of Light, and the free Motions 


of the heavenly Bodies. In this Medium may the Planets 


and Comets roll without any confiderable Refiſtance. If 
it be 500,000 times more elaſtic, and as many times 
rarer, than Air; its Reſiſtance will be above 600,000,000 
times leſs than that of Water: A Reſiſtance that would 


diffuſed thro a Sphere of two Foot in Diameter, ande 


the Velocity of the Body. The latter is as the Square of 


ſiſtance, but what ari 


be given up; and that given up, the Hypotheſis of Light 


much of it retains the Name, as 1s included within 
Skull. After its Exit thence, it is diſtinguiſh'd by | 


. : af _ * * * . 
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make no ſchſible Alteration jo the Motion of the Man 
in ten thodfand Years. And is not ſuch a Medium "as 
diſpoſed for the heavenly Motions, than that of ho 
e which fills all Space adequately, and without leu. 
ing Pores; is valtly denſer than Gold; and therefore J 
reſiſt more? See PLENVM, Ce. If any ask how Th 
dium can be ſo rare, let him tell how the Air, in the u 
Regions of the Atmoſphere, can be. above a bald 
thouſand times rarer than Gold. How an electric 
can, by Friction, emit an Exhalation ſo rare and ſubtile 
yet ſo potent, as, tho its Emiſſion occafions no ſenſibe 
Alteration in the Weight of the Body; yet it ſha be 
up Leaf - Copper, or Leat-Gold, at the diſtance of 3 fl 
from the electric Body. Or how the Effuvia of a lin. 
net can be ſo ſubtile, as to paſs a Plate of Glaſs Without 
any Reſiſtance or Diminution of Force; yer ſo potent. 3 
to turn a Magnetic Needle beyond the Glaſs. See Er. 
TRICITY: 4 
That the Heavens are not fill'd with any Other, by 
ſuch a ſubtile ethereal Medium, is evident from Phznone. 
na; whence elſe thoſe laſting and regular Motions of ch 
Planets and Comets, in all manner of Courſes and Dire. 
tions. And how are ſuch Motions conſiſtent with thy 
Reſiſtance, that muſt reſult from that denſe, fluid Medium, 
wherewith the Carteſians fill the Heavens. The Re. 
ſiſtance of fluid Mediums ariſes partly from the Cohefq 
of the Parts of the Medium, and partly from the Vis jy. 
tic. The firſt, in a ſpherical Body, is nearly as the Dia. 
meter, or, at moſt, as the Factum of the Diameter, wy 


that Factum. Thus are the two Kinds of Reſiſtance d. 
ſtinguiſh'd in any Medium; and being diſtinguiſh'd, it will 
be = that al moſt all the Reſiſtance of Bodies; moring 
in ordinary Fluids, ariſes from the Vis Inertie, That Par 
which ariſen from the Tenacity of the Medium, may be 
diminiſh'd, by dividing the Matter into ſmaller Par 
and making thoſe more ſmooth and ſlippery : But the 
other will fill be proportional to the Denſity of the 
Matter, and cannot be diminiſh'd any other way, but h) 
a Diminution of the ſame, Thus the Reſiſtance of fluid 
Mediums, is nearly proportional to their Denſities; and 
thus the Air we breath, being about 9gco times lighter 
than Water, muſt reſiſt about 900 times leſs than Water: 
As, in effect, the ſame Author has found it does by Expe 
riments on Pendulums. Bodies moving in Quick-Silver, 
Water, or Air, don't 22 to meet with any other Re 
es from the Denfity and Tenxciy 

of thoſe Fluids; which they muſt, were cher Pores fill 
with a denſe and ſubtile Fluid. See VAcuvu. Heat, 
tis found, diminiſhes the Tenacity of Bodies very much; 
et does it not decreaſe the Reſiſtance of Water, ſenfibly 
The Reſiſtance of Water, therefore, ariſes chiefly from 
its Vis Inertie 3 conſequently, if the Heavens were as denſo 
as Water, or as Quick-Silver, they would not reſiſt much 
leſs: if Ae denſe, without any Vacuum, be the 
Particles never fo ſubtile and fluid, they would reli 
much more than Quick-Silver. A ſolid Globe, in ſuch 
Medium, would loſe above half its Motion, while it mort 
thrice the Length of its own Diameter; and a Globe net 
perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the Planets, would loſe more, Tv 
make way therefore for the laſting Motions of the Planen 
and Comets, the Heavens muſt be empty of all Matte, 
except, perhaps, from ſome very fine EMuvia ; from the 
Atmoſpheres of the Earth, Planets, and Comets; nd 
ſome ſuch Etherial Medium as we have deſcribed. 4 
denſe Fluid can ſerve for no purpoſe, in the Heavens, but 
to diſturb the Celeſtial Motions, and to make the Frame 
of Nature languiſhz and in the Pores of Bodies, ſerves 
only to check the vibrating Motion of their Parts, wheren 
their Heat and Activity conſiſts. Such a Medium, chere. 
fore, unleſs we had ſome Evidence of its Exiſtence, mi 


confiſting in a Preſſion, falls to the ground. See Lion, 
PrEss10Nn, CARTESIAN ISM, Oc. ; 
MEDIUS Venter, in Anatomy, the Breaſt or Tho 
See Trnorax ys ſee alſo VENTER. TEE 
MEDULLA, in natural Hiſtory, Sc. See Manor 
MxvDuLLa Cerebri and Cerebell;, is the white ſoft Pa 
of the Brain; and Cerebellum, cover'd on the Outſide . 
the Cortical Subſtance, which is of a more dark wo 
Colour. See the Origin, Structure and Uſe thereof, un 
BRAIN and CEREBELLUM. | 1 
MEDULLA Oblongata, is the Medullary Part of the by 
and Cerebellum join'd in one; the fore-part of it o 
ing from the Brain, and the hind-part from the Cere x 
lum. It lies on the Baſis of the Skull, and is 2 
thro? the great Perforation thereof into the Hollow 0 0 
Vertebræ of the Neck, Back, and Loins: tho, on oy 


Name of the Mp vr. LA Spinalis. The 
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longata, parti 
der their proper E 
ſery'd, that, upon in 
upon its Trunk, is a 
for that reaſon call 
low ten Pair of 
and are hence 


sSce NERVE. 6 
| ar two ſmall Arteries, 


which have their Origin here, 
ſent to the ſeveral Parts of the Body. 
firſt Pair, or Olfac- 
or Branches of the Ca- 
ſecond Pair, or Optics, being cut off, ap- 
dibulum, which ends in the Glandula Pituita- 
the Carotid Arteries enter the Skull. 
Lateral Ventricles of the Medulla are two Promi- 
h Side, the one Pair call'd Co 
from the appearance of Stripes, or nervous Fibres, within 
Subſtance being cortical or glandulous, 
like the reſt of the Surface of the Brain, tho not ſo deep: 
Ws Þc:wixt the Corpora Striata is à broad thin Production of 
W the Medulla, call'd Fornix; and underneath them; lie two 
other Prominences , call'd Thalami Nervorum 

On either fide of theſe is a Plexus of Blood- 
And under the Fornix a narrow Aper- 
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| Immediately under the 
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them; their outer 


ULLA Offum, or Marrow of t be Bones, is a ſoft fatty 
r Pores of divers Bones; 


d is devoid of Senſe; it 


placed in the Cavities o 
n a Membrane; an 


1 D- | TY OT Eye re Fe Wee l ue: 
is red in the greater Cavitics, white in the leſs; and ſoft 
and ſucculent in ſpungy Bones. See Bon z. From this ig 
ſecreted the Medullary Oil. See MxpprzARW Oz! 
MED ULLART Oil, is no more than the ſiner and more 
ſubtile Parts of the Medulla, or Marrow: of the Bones, ſo 
call'd. This, Dr. Havers obſerves, paſſes not into the 
Bones thro Ducts, but by ſwall Pores formed into the 
Veſſels or Glandules, which are .conglomerated into di- 
ſtinct Lobules, contained in ſeveral Membranes inveſting 
the whole Marrow; all which Veſicles or Bags are pro- 
pagated from the outward Coat of the Arteries; and by 
theſe. it paſſes from one to another, till it arrives at the 
Sides, or extreme Parts of the Bone: That Part of it; 
which is ſupply d to the Interſtices of the Joints, goes into 
them by Faſſages, penetrating thro the Bone into thoſe 
Cavities, and form'd for that end, The. Uſe of this Oil 
is either common to all the Bones, whoſe Temper it pre- 
ſerves, and keeps from being too brittle 3 or more pecu- 
liar for the Joints, where it is very ſerviceable, (1. ) To 
Jubricate the Bones at their Extremities, that they may 
move more eaſily and free. (21) To keep the Ends of 
the articulated Bones from growing hot with Morion. 
(3. ). To preſerve the Joints from wearing by Attrition and 
rubbing one againſt another: And, (4.) To preſerve the 
Ligaments of the Joints from Dryneſs and Rigidity; and 
lubricate thoſe Parts, which ſlide upon the Bones, and 
keep the Cartilages; which are joi 725 them, flexible. 
MEETER. See MzrRR. 1235 wi Siem 7. 
_MEGALESLA, in Antiquity, a ſolemn: Feaſt celebrated 
among the Romani, on the rzth of April, in honour of 
the great Mother of the Gods, that is; Cybe/e or Rhea ; 
wherein, were Games or Combats held before the Tem- 
ple of that Goddeſs. They were call'd Megaleſia, from 
the Greek warty Great; Cybele. being accounted'the great 
eſs; | e den 
MELA, a Chirurgeon's Inſtrument, call'd al ſo Seculum, 
and by the Vulgar, Tenta. Its Uſe is to probe Ulcers; 
draw a Stone out of the Tard: Its Form is various, ac- 
cording to the Uſes it is intended for; See SexxcurLuM. 
| MELANAGOGUES, are ſuch Medicines as are ſup- 
pos d particularly to purge off black Choler ; from iz; 
Riger, black; and 4, duco, to lead: but there is no 
ſuch Diſtinction of Chol er now regarded, and conſequent- 
ly this Diſtinction is but little uſed. See Px OA rivzs. 
MELANCHOLY; in Medicine, the Name of a Diſ- 
edſe; which conſiſts in a Delirium, without a Fever, 
and is uſually attended with Fear, Heavineſs and Sor- 
row; without any apparent Occaſion. The Antients attri- 
buted this Diſeaſe to black and cloudy Spirits, arifing as 
Vapours from a redundant black Bile. Some of the Mo- 
erns aſcribe it to the irregular Motion of the Spirits, and 
their acid Conſtitution 5 and others, who know it better, 
to too heavy and viſeid a Blood, which permits not a 
Sufficiency of Spirits to be ſeparated in the Brain, to ani- 
mate and invigorate the Nerves and Muſcles: And others 
to a Dryneſs of the Meninges of the Brain. This Diſeaſe 
is vary'd an infinite number of Ways, according to the 
Temperament and Ideas of the Perſon affected with ir. 
It is 4 Species of Madneſs, and only differs from a down- 
right Mania in degree. The Word comes from the Greek 
whales, niger; and g0ang Bile, See Mabness, DELIRIUM, 


Cs B | 
S 121.CHISADECHIANS, antient Sectaries, ſo call'd; 
becauſe they rais d Melchiſadech above all Creatures, and 
even above Jeſus Chriſt. 'The Author of this Se& was 
one Theodotus ; whence the Melchiſadechians became more 
commonly known by: hs Name of Tbeodotians; all the 
Difference between thoſe, and the ſtrict Tbeodotians con- 
fiſting in that particular Article relating to Melchiſadech g 
who; according to them, was the great and ſupreme Vir- 
tue. See TREOPDOTIANsSGSJlJ | 
MELCHITITES, the Name of a Religious Se& in the 
Levant, who ſcarce differ from the Greeks in any thing re- 
lating either to Faith or Worſhip 3 but yet ſpeak a diffe- 
rent Language. The Word, in the Syriac, ſigniſies Roy- 
alifts, and was formerly 1 y'd to the Catholics by the 
Heretics, who refus d to ſubmit to the Deciſions of the 
Council of Calcedon: —— 2 — Appellation, that 
they were of the Religion of t ror. Thoſe now 
call'd Melcbites, are ſuch People, as, inhabiting among the 
the Syrians, Cophte, or Egyptians, and other Levaniiae Na- 
tions, follow the Opinions of the Greeks, tho no Greeks them- 
ſelves: And 'tis for this reaſon that Gabriel Sionita calls 
them indifferently by the Name of | Greeks and Melchites. 
The ſame Author obſerves, that they are ſpread thro' 
allthe Levant ; that they deny Purgatory; and are declar'd 
Enemies to the Pope and bis Primacy. For the reſt, they 
fall in with the Greeks, both as to Articles of Faith and 
Diſcipline, They have tranſlated the Greef Euchologue, 
and other Books of that kind, inta Arabic; and have the 
Canons of Councils in the ſame Language. To thoſe of 
the Council of Nice, they have added new Canons, com- 
monly 
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monly call'd the 4rabic Canons; which are likewiſe receiv's The Fibres of a Membrane give them an Elagic., 


by the Jacobites and Maronites: Tho moſt of the Learned 
lock on them as ſpurious. _ I eh FE 
MELICERIS; is a Tumour incloſed in a Cy/tis, confift- 
ing of Matter like Honey: it gathers without Pain, and 
gives way upon Preſſure, but returns again: It is to be 
cured by warm Diſcutients. _ 3 
- MELITITES, a greyiſh Stone, which, when pulveriz d, 
yields a milky Liquor, of a Taſte ſomewhat like 1 at og 
whence it takes its Name.. It is found. in Mines of Merals 
and ſeems to partake pretty much of the Nature of Lead; 
having a Sweetneſs ſomewhat like the Sal Saturn, but 
much fainter. It only differs from the Galattires, in that 
it is milder to the taſte. The Antients uſed it in Inflam- 
mations of the Eyes, and to dry Ulcers. 1 5 
MELIUS Inquirendo, is a Writ that lieth for a ſecond 
Inquiry of what Lands and Tenements a Man died ſeized 3 
where Partiality is ſuſpected, upon the Writ, call'd, Diem 
clauſit extremum. 1 LF] 1 A 
- MELODY, in Muſic, is the agreeable Effect of diffe- 
rent Mufical Sounds, ranged or diſpoſed in Succeſſion. 
So that Melody is the Effect only of one ſingle Part, 
Voice, or Inſtrument 3 by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from 
Harmony; tho” in common Speech, theſe two are frequent- 
ly confounded. Harmony is the agreeable Reſult of the 
Union of two or more concording mufical Sounds heard 
in Conſonance, i. e. at one and the ſame time; ſo that 
Harmony is the Effect of two Parts at leaſt: As therefore 
a continued Succeſſion of muſical Sounds produces Melody, 
ſo does 2 continued Combination of theſe produce Har- 


mony. See Haxmony and Cox cox p; ſee alſo Muſic in 


PARrs. ry ' 5 | | 
Tho' the Term N be chiefly applicable to the Tre- 
ble, as the Treble is chiefly diſtinguiſh'd by its Air; yet 
ſo far as the Baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it 
may be alſo properly ſaid to be Melodious. dee rk 
„ contentions frog nents IS TEE. 
Of the twelve harmonical Intervals of Muſical Sounds, 


diftioguiſh'd by the Names of Second leſſer, Second greater; 


Third leſſer, Third greater; Fourth; falſe Fifth ; Fifth 3 Sixth 
"Teſſer, Sixth greater; Seventh leſſer, Seventh greater; and 
OSave ; all Melody, as well as Harmony, ire compos'd : 
For the Octaves of each of theſe are but Replications of 
the ſame Sounds 5 and whatever is ſaid of any, or all of 
theſe Sounds, is to be underſtood alſo of their Octaves. 
See Ger rn. e 
For the Rules of Melody, fee Couros iT ION. The Word 
comes from the Greet u, Honey; and on, Snging. 
- MEMBERS, in Anatomy, the exterior Parts, arifing 
from the Trunk, or Body of an Animal, like Boughs from 
the Trunk of a Tree. See Bopr. The Phyficians divide 
the Body into three Regions or Venters (the Head, the 
Breaſt, and the Lower Ventricle;) and their Extremities, 
which are the Members. In Latin they are call'd Artus, of 
Asfarez becauſe they are Parts attach'd to the Trunk. 
Each Member, and Portion of the Body, was antiently de- 
voted to ſome Divinity. The Head to Jupiter, the Breaft 
to N e, the Navel to Mars, the Ear to , the 
Forebead to the Genius, the Right-Hand to Faith or Fide- 
lity; the Knees to Mercy; the Eye-brows, again, to Jupiter, 
the Eyes to Cupid, or, according to others, to Minerva ; the 
hind Part of the right Ear to Nemeſis, the Back to Pluto, 
the Reins to Venus, the Feet to Mercury, the Heels and 
Soal of the Foot to Thetys, and the Fingers to Minerva. 
MzusIR, in Grammar, is underſtood of the Parts of a 
Period or Sentence. See PE TOD and SENTENCE. © 
MzmBzRr'D, or MxmBzzD, in Heraldry, is where the 
Leg or Foot of an Eagle, Griffin, or other Bird, is of a 
different Colour from the reſt of the 6 
MEMBRANA, in Anatomy. 2 240 
MEM BR ANA Communis Muſculorum. 8 n 
 MEMBRANA propria Muſculorum. ( Mrugzanx. 
Mx MBRANA Communis Voſculorum,” | 


MxMBRANA Adipoſa, Avrrosa. 


MzuzR ANA Carnoſa. ' f ARNOSA. 
MtMBRANA Nifitans, & See INicrirArIN G. 
MzmBRANA Tympani. S ' f Tymranum. | 
MzMBRANA Urinaria. ALLANTOILS. 


MEMBRANE, in Anatomy, a fimilar Part of an Ani- 
mal Body; being a thin, white, flexile, expanded Skin, 
form'd of ſeveral ſorts of Fibres interwoven together, and 
ſerving to cover or wrap up ſome certain Parts of the Body. 
- Bee Bop and Parr. | "LH Pits 3 
The Membranes of the Body are various; and variouſly 
1 775 — : _ wh wy 2 Pleura, Pericar- 
. eritoneum, c. ich ſee under thei proper Arti 
ticles; PER IOSTIUN, Sc. 8 
Thoſe Membranes which ſerve as 1 


vers of Veſſels, are call'd Coats or Tunics; and thoſe which 


cover the Brain, are, by a peculiar Name, call'd Menin- 
ges: See Tunic and Meniness, 


fo call'd from its large membranous 


Remembrance. Hence it happens, that b 


nteguments, or Co- 


whereby they can contract, and cloſely graſp the Pan, 
they contain; and their nervous Fibres give them 2 
exquiſite Senſe, which is the cauſe of their ContraQiny . 
they can therefore ſcarcely ſuffer the Sharpneſs of Meg; 
eines, and thoſe are difficultly united, when wounded. In 
their Texture, there is a number of ſmall Glands, whic, 
ſeparate an Humour, fit for deer pen; the Parts they ca, 
tain. - By reaſon of the Thickneſs and "Tranſparency of che 
Membranes, the Ramifications of the'Blood-Veſſels are mon 
a ntly ſeen in them, than in any other Fart of iu 

y: here the innumerable Diviſions, Windings, and 
Turnings, ſerpentine Progreſſions, and frequent Inoſcy).. 


tions, not only of Veins and Arteries together, but af, 


of Veins with Veins, and Arterics with Arteries, make , 


: 


vering the whole Membrane. 


moſt agreeable Embroidery, and delicate Net-work, co. 


The Uſe of the Membranes is to cover and wrap up the 


Parts, and ſtrengthen them; to ſave them from externy] 
Injuries 3 to preſerve the natural Heat; to join one Pun 


to another ; to ſuſtain ſmall Veſſels, and the Nerves which | 


run thro* their 5 to op the returning of the 
Humours in their Veſſels, as the Valves ſtop the return. 
ing of the Blood in the Veins and Heart; of the Chyle 
in the Thoracic Du& ; and of the Lympha in the Lyn. 
ETA. CE: ES: £5 

Anatomiſts generally aſſert, that there is a Menlrun 
Communis Muſculorum, or Membrane common to all the 
Muſcles; being led into that Miſtake by the'Aporenr 
of ſeveral Muſcles 3 whereas, upon ſtricter Obſervaticg, 
there is no ſuch thing to be found. See Muscrz. The 


Membrana propria Muſculorum, is that which immediate 


covers all and every one of the Fibres of a Muſcle, and i 
cloſely tack'd to them. There is another common Jn. 
brane, call'd Membrana Communis Vaſculorum; which i 
thin Membrane, accompanying almoſt fall, the Veſſels of 
the Body. All theſe Membranes receive Veins, Arteria, 
and Nerves from the Parts which are neareft to them. The 
Word comes from the Latin Membranum, Parchment. 
 MEMBRANOSUS, in hs exmaey a Muſcle of the Leg 
memb Expanſion inclofing all 
the Muſcles of the Tibia and the Tarſus; whence it is also 


call'd Faſcia lata. It hath a ſharp fleſhy beginning from 
the fore-part of the Spine of the 0s 1 Ja 


comes membranous, anc i 

the Thigh and Leg, down to the Foot, where it joins with 
the Ligamentum Annulare; and in its Action turns the Leg 
outwards. 2 „„ 
MEMBRED; In Heraldry, thoſe Birds, which are & 
ther whole-foored, or which have no Talons, are blazond 
br Ten Aye CONT oe 7 

- MEMOIRS, « Term now much in, uſe for Hiſtotie, 
compoſed by Perſons who had ſome Share or Concern it 
the Tranſactions they relate, or who were Eye-witneiic 
of them ; anſwering to what the Latins call'd Commenoii. 
The French are great Dealers in this way of Writing, ul 
have an infinite number of Books of oirs, containing, 
for the Generality, the Lives and Actions of the Wir 
M Mor xs are alſo uſed for, a Journal of the Ads, ard 


and covers almoft all the Muſcle « 


Proceedings of a 5 ;, or a Collection of the Matten 


debated, tranſacted, 8c. therein. Such are the Mew 


. ol the Royal A cade my of Sciences, Oc. See Ac 
MzunRRS, in Architecture. See Movtpines, | 


MEMORY, a Power, of Faculty of the Mind, where 
by it retains or recollects the fimple Ideas, or the E 
and Remembrance of Things we have ſeen, mag" 
underſtood, Oc. See Sour, z ſee alſo POW EA, Facor'h 


Sn. | Sh 5 
Of all the Faculties, there is none harder to *. 
for, or that has perplex d Philoſophers more, than * 
mory. Some will have it a mere Organ, as the Eye, 5 
Oc. Dr. Hook, in an Eſſay towards a mechanical Actum 7 
Memory, makes it to confift in a ſtock of Ideas or [mt 
ges, form'd'occafionally by the Mind, out of the fir” 
of the Brain, and diſpoſed, or laid by in order. Pecs 
and bis Followers maintain, That the animal Spiri 5 
citing a Motion in the moſt delicate Fibres of the * 
leave a kind of Traces ot Footſteps, which occalen | 
paſſing wy 
times over the ſame things, the Spirits becoming ©; 
tom'd to the ſame Paſſages, leave them open) * 
make their way withour any Effort or Labour; aue 
conſiſts the Eaſe wherewith we recolle& ſuch 5 " 
Wine is found to ſharpen the Memory, in regard the 
rits of the Wine put the' animal Spirits in Motos 5 
-agitate the Fibres of the Brain the more brisk1y: 
IDza, BRAIN, Traci, RREMRMEBRANCE, C. tus 
Father Malbrancbe e:prefſes his Notion o Mn? of 
It being granted, that all our different erg 'he pi 
* owing to Changes happening in the Fibres o nne 


+ cipal Part of the Brain, wherein the Soul moto |... 
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11 410 reſides; tile Nature of the Memory is obvious : 
Sap Leaves Ie 4 Tree, that have been 'folded 
« He ſome, time, in 4-certain manner; Preſerne a. Fu- 
manner; ſo the Fibres of the Brain, having once re- 
« ceiv'd certain Impreſſions. by the Courſe of the animal 
« Spirits, and b ned Action of Objects, proſervey for 
« ſome time, a Facility to receive the ſame Diſpoſition. 
Now 'tis in this Facility that Memory conſiſts; for we 
« think on the ſame I ings, when the Brain receives the 
+ ſame Diſpoſitions. Further, as the animal Spirits act 
12 — more briskly, and ſometimes more languidly 
on the Subſtance of the Brain; and as ſenſible Objects 
* make much deeper, and more laſting I mpreſſions, than 
« the Imagination alone ; tis eaſy, on this Scheme, to con- 
« ceive why we don't remember all Things alike: Why a 
Thing, for inſtance, ſeen twice; is repreſented more vi- 
« yidly to the Mind, than another ſeen but once: Why 
Things that have been ſeen, are uſually remembred 
© more diſtinctly, than thoſe that have been only ima- 
« gin'd, Sc.“ See HapiTuDEs . 7 
« Old Men are defeRive in Memory, and cannot learn 
© any thing without much difficulty; becauſe they want 
animal Spirits to make new Traces, and becauſe the 
Fibres of the Brain ate become too hard to receive, or 
too Moiſt to retain ſuch Impreſſion. For the ſame rea- 
. ſon; thoſe who learn with. the greateſt Eaſe, forget the 
. ſooneſt; in regard when the Fibres are ſoft and flex- 
| ible, Objects make a light Impreſſion, which the con- 
„ tinual Courſe of animal Spirits eaſily. wears off: On the 


trary;. the Fibres, of thoſe who learn ſlowly, being Pban t an 
army” £4 OH 4 — tradicts Theodoret, who makes Menander a ſubordinate Virtue 


leſs flexible; and leſs ſubject to be ſhaken the Traces 
are more deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. From 
« all which Obſervations it follows, that the Memory is ab- 
« ſolutely dependant on the Body; being impair'd or 
« ſtrengthen d, according to the Changes that befall the 
Body; 8 Fall, the Tranſports of a Fever, Sc. being fre- 
* quently found to eraſe or blot out all the Traces, to 
e beg away all the Ideas, and to cauſe an univerſal For. 
tfulneſs.* | e 
The chief Difficulty that clogs this Doctrine of Memory, 
is to conceive how ſuch an infinite number of Things, as 
the Head is ſtored withal, ſhould be ranged in ſo much 
order in the Memory; as that the one ſhould not efface the 
other: and how in ſuch a prodigious Aſſemblage of Tra- 
ces impreſs'd on the Brain, the animal Spirits ſhould a- 
wake preciſcly thoſe. which the Mind has occafion for. See 
SeIRITS., | 42 | 1 8 
Seneca ſays of himſelf, that by the mere Effort of his 
natural Memory, he was able to repeat two thouſand Words 
upon once hearing them, each in its order; tho? they had 
no Dependance or Connection on each other. After which 
he mentions a Friend of his, Portius Latro, who retain'd 
in his Memory all the Declamations he had ever ſpoke; and 
never had his Memory fail him, even in a fingle Word: 
He alſo mentions Cyneas, Ambaſſador to the Romans from 
King Pyrrbas, who in one day had ſo well learnt the 
Names of his Spectators, that the next he ſaluted” the 
whole Senate, and all the Populace aſſembled, each by 
his Name. Pliny ſays, that Cyrus knew every Soldier in 
his Army by Name; and T. Scipio, all the People of 
ome, Charmidas, or rather Carneades, when required, would 
repeat any Volume found in the Libraries; as readily as if 
he were reading. Dr. Wallis tells us, that without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Pen and Ink, or any thing equivalent, he was 
able in the dark, by mere force of Memory, to perform 
Arithmetical Operations, as Multiplication, Divifion, Ex- 
traction of Roots, Ec. to forty Places. Particularly, that 
in February 157g, at the requeſt of a Foreigner (by Night, 
in Bed) he propos'd to himſelf a Number of fifty. three 
Places, and found its ſquare Root to twenty-ſeven Places 3 
and without ever writing down the Number, dictated em 
rom his Memory, at his next Viſit, twenty Days afterwards. 
Local or Artificial MxMokx, is an Art or Invention, 
by means whereof, the Memory is ſuppoſed to be aided, 
rengthen'd, and inlarg'd. Ihis Art ſeems to conſiſt in 
nothing elſe but a certain Method of coupling or aſſo- 
of a Ideas of Things to be remembred; with the Ideas 
5 other Things, already diſpos'd orderly in the Mind, or 
at are before the Eyes. It is of an old ſtanding, having 
cen practis d by many of the antient Orators 3 ſome 
* * are ſaid to have made uſe of Paintings, Images 
2 Emblems, on this occaſion: Tho! others contente 
— with the Parts, Members, Ornaments, Furni- 
Fans, and other Circumſtances of the Place where they 
cre to ſpeak. Muretus tells us, that a young Man of 


" 
- 


rſica pretending to do-wonders this 0 Muretus put him 


tO the Tryal; and upon dictating to him two or three 
. 6 and Words, A Greek, — Latin, ſome. Barba- 
teſt} all without any relation to each other, and the grea- 
eds ft without any Meaning at all: the Artiſt imme- 

V and without any heſitation, or the leaſt tumbling 


1 = ; 
020 
* 


5 7 0 
or "miſplacing, "repeated "them all, from Kin es lag, in 
the ſame ord 

done, beginning where he ended, he repeated them all 


backwards, from laſt to firſt. Adding, that this, was but 


a ſlight Eflay of his Memory ; and that he would undertake 
to repeat thirty-fix thouſ: and Woids inthe eee 
_ The truth is, this Art ſeems better calculated for re. 
taining things without any Coherence of Dependance on 
ohe another, as mere Words or Sounds, Oe. than for things 
where Reaſon or Judgment are any way required. 

Naim. Lully took ſo much pains with ir, that it now goes 


by his Name; being call'd LAh⁵ s Art. 


MEMPHITES,. or Lapis Maurniri cus, a fort of 


Stone mentioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other Natural 


Hiſtorians. Tis ſuppos d to be found in Egypt not far from 
the City Cairo, the antient Memphis 3 whence its Name. 
The Property it is famed for, is, that being pulverized, 
and ſmear'd on any part of the Body to y cut off, ir 
deadens it ſo, as that the Patient ſhall perceive no pain 
from the Operation: 130 5 
MENANDRIANS, the moſt äntient Branch of Groftics, 
thus call 'd from Menander their Chief, a Diſciple of Smon 
1 5 and himſelf a 1 See Gnosr 10s. : 

He taught, that no Perſon could be ſaved unleſs he were 
baptized in his Name : He confer'd a peculiar ſort of Bap- 


: 


tiſm, which would render thoſe who receiv'd it immortal 


in the next World. St. Jreneus repreſents him, as pre- 
tending to be, That firſt Virtue hitherto unknown to 
the World, and to have been ſent by the Angels for the 
Salvation of all Mankind. He took upon him, 5 St. Epi- 
anius, Her. 2. to be greater than his Maſter; which con- 


to Simon Magus, the great Virtue of all. See StMONIANS. 


. MENDICANTS, . d. Beggars; a Term apply'd 5. 
ſeveral Orders of * oh live on . go a 


begging from Door to Door. | 
here are four antient Orders which paſs principally by 
the Name of the Four Mendicams : The Carmelites, Jacolines, 
Cordeliers, and . ins. See CARMELITEsS, JACOBINES, 
Sc. each under their proper Articles. | 
Among the Number of Mendicants, are alſo ranked the 
Capuchins, Recolleis, Minims, and others. See Capv- 
curins, REcorLEcTs, ©. | 5. 
„The Mendicants at the time of their firſt Eſtabliſhment, 
could not have any Revenues. The Multitudes of Mendi- 
cants, are now à kind of Tax on the People. 
MENINGES in Anatomy, the Coats, or Membranes 
wherewith the Brain is incloſed. See BR Aix. 
The 4rabscall them Mothers 5 whence we alſo uſually call 
them in Latin the Pia and Dura Mater: See PiA and 
Dux A Mater, 8 | 
There are two of theſe Menizges, the External and Internal. 


The external one, being the groſſeſt, is call'd the Dara, 


or Craſſa Meninx or Mater. It lies immediately under the 
Cranium, and covers the whole Subſtance of the Brain, and 
the Spinal Marrow, and affords a Coat to the Trunks of the 
larger Nerves: See N ERV, Cc. It is connected on the 


upper part to the Perioſtium by means of Fibres, and on 


the other ſide to the Pia Mater by the Branches of the 


Sinus's, and by the Arteries and Nerves. It conſiſts of 
two leſſer Coats or Membranes, which ſome have taken for 


two Dura Maters 3 the exterior, hard: and the inner, more 
ſmooth, ſoft, and moiſt. It deſcends double between the 
two Hemiſpheres of the Brain, which it divides as deep 
as the Corpus Calloſum, and by reaſon of irs Curvature, occa- 
fion'd by the Convexity of the Brain in that part, is called 


. Falx, from its reſemblance to a Sickle. See FAtx. It 
like wiſe inſinuates itſelf between the Brain and Cerebellum, 


and ſo prevents the Brain from lying too hard on the Cere- 
bellum. In the Duplicatures thereof, are feveral Cavities 
call'd Sinus's, which are a fort of venous Canals ſerving 
for the reconveyance of the Blood. Of theſe there are 
four confiderable ones, vis. the Longitudinales and Latera- 
les. See SINUS. ' 


Under the Dura Mater, immediately upon the Brain, lies 


the Meuinx tennis, or Pia Mater, which is a fine thin 
Membrane adhering fo cloſely, and inſinuating itſelf into 
all the Folds and anfractuous parts of the Brain, that it is 
ſcarce to be ſeparated from it. This Membrane covers 
the whole Brain, Cerebellum, and Medulla Ohlongata, and 
ſerves, together with the other, for the Defence of the 
Brain, * ee Support of its Veſſels. _ 
Between the two, lies another fine tranſparent Mem- 
brane, call'd Arachnoides ; but the beſt Anatomitts take this 
for no more than the external Lamina of the Pia Mater, 
See ARACHNOIDES. | Ts | 

MENIPPEAN, or Satyra MENIP EA, a kind of Satyr 

compoſed bot h in Proſe and Verſe. See SAr Tx. 

It is thus call'd from Menippus, a Cynic Philoſopher, who 
delighted in compoſing Satyrical Letters, Cc. In imitation 


of him, Varro firſt wrote Satyrs under the Title of Satyre 


wp Tttrtt Mp Amon 


er wherein they had been dictated; and, this 


; 
| 
1 
j 
| 


: ! ” Be | 
— 230 ; o p 


Among the Moderns, there is a famous Piece under this 
Title, firſt publiſhed in 1 594, againſt the Chiefs of the 
League, call'd alſo the Catbolicorn of Spain.. It is efteem'd 
a Mafter-piece for the time. See CaTaroLlicon. | 

- MENISCUS, in Optics, a Glaſe, or ens, concave on 
one fide, and convex on the other 
Lunala, See Lens and Or TIC Glaſs. hy. 


1 


In a Meniſcus, if the Diameter of the Convexity be equal 


: 4 


to that of the Concavity, a Ray falling parallel to the 
Axis, will continue parallel thereto after refraction. 

Such a Meniſcus therefore, will neither collect, nor 
diſperſe the Rays; and is therefore of no uſe in Diop- 
ri ks See REFRACTION. | 

To find the Focus of a Meniſcus, the Rule is, As the 
difference of the Semi-diameters- of the Convexity and 
Concavity, is to the Semi-diameter of the Convexity : ſo is 
the Diameter of the Concavity, to the diſtance of the Focus 
from the Meniſcus. Hence, | | 
lf the Semi-diameter of the Concavity, be triple the 
Semi-diameter of the Convexity, the diftance of the Focus 
from the Meniſcus will be equal to the Semi-diameter : 
and therefore the Meniſcus will be equivalent to a Lens 
equally convex on either fide. See Convax-Lens. 

Againz If the Semi-diameter of the Concavity be 
double that of the Convexity ; the diſtance of the Focus 
will be equal to the Diameter: and therefore the Meni/- 
mus will be equivalent to a Plano-Convex Lens, See 
Px, ANe-Condex. | | 

If the Semi-diameter of the Concavity be quintuple 
that of the Convexity, the Meniſcus will be equivalent to 
a Sphere. See Spherical Lens. Lt 0 D 

The Semi-diameter therefore of the Convexity being 
given; that of the Concavity required to remove the Fo- 
cus to any given diſtance from the Meniſcus, is eaſily 
found. See Focus, | | 


MENNONITES, a Sect in the United Provinces, in 


moſt reſpects the ſame with thaſe in other Places called 
Anabaptiſts, See AN ABAP TIS r. - 

They had their Riſe in 1496, in a Village in Friezland: 
their Founder was one Mennon, who undertook to reform 
the Religion of the antient Anabaptiſts, and to throw out 
all Entbufiaſm touching the new Kingdom of Chriſt, Oc. 

The Mennonites hold, that there is no original Sin; 
that the firſt Man was not created juſt ; that in ſpeakin 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, we muſt not uſe 
the word Perſon, nor that of Trinity; that Jeſus Chriſt 
did not take his Fleſh from the Subſtance of his Mother, 
but from the Eſſence of the Father; or that the Word of 
the Father became Man; that he brought it from Hea- 
ven; or that we don't know whence he had it: And that 
the Union of the Divine and Human Nature was ſo ef. 
feed, as that the Divine was gendered viſible, and liable 
to Death. | 

The Mennonites teach farther, that Chriſtians are not 
allow'd to ſwear ; to exerciſe any Civil Magiſtrature; to 
uſe the Sword, not even for the Puniſhment of Criminals. 
They add, that Miniſters of the Word are not permitted 
to receive any Wages for their Work : that they muſt not 
baptize little Children; and th at the Souls of Men after 
Death reſt in an unknown Place till the Day of Judg- 
ment. | | 

The Mennonites are ſaid tobe divided into Sects, whereof 
there are two Principal. The Mennonites of Friezland, and 
thoſe of Flanders, 

The latter exerciſe a very ſtrict Church-Diſcipline, and 
Excommunicate for the ſlighteſt Offence';. nor do they hold 
it lawful to have any Society or Communication with thoſe 
Excommunicated. Thoſe of Friezlard, on the contrary, 
receive into their Communion ſuch as are Excommunica- 
ted by the others; whence they are call'd Srercorarii and 
Borbarifte. Their Diſcipline is very remiſs. 

They recommend an univerſal Toleration of Religions 

ery earneſtly, and receive all kind of Perſons into their 
Afemblies, provided they be of good Morals, and believe 
the Scripture to be the Word of God ; however divided 
they may be as to the particular Articles of Faith. 

Tho' the Mennonites uſually pat for a Sect of Anaba 
tits, yet M. Her. Schin, who has publiſhed their Hiſtory 
and Apology, maintains that they are not Anabaptiſts, 
either in Principle, or by Origin: He owns they baptize 
none but Adults ; but then, neither do they re-baptize 
any who had received it in their Childhood. They ſpeak 
with a great deal of Prudence and- Reſerve as to the ex- 
traordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit ; and are far 
from the Fanaticiſm of the old Anabaptiits. No People 
are more ſubmiſſive to Magiſtrates, or carry Paſſive Obe- 


dience farther than they. Far from Rebellion ; they con- 
de mu even the moſt juſt War, Cc. 


MENOLOGY in the Gree/ Church, is much the ſame 


with the Martyroſop y, or Calendar in the Latin. See Max- 
TYROLOGY and CALENDAR. 


— 


($6). 


; ſometimes alſo call'd 


a permanent Stain to ory 


It is divided into the ſeveral Months in the Year; ah 
contains an Abridgment of the Lives of the Saints ; wich 
bare Commemoration of the Names of ſuch whoſe Ine 
were never written. The Greeks have various lenor 
The Reman: thx them with inſerting divers Heteticy, 
their Menologies as Saints. Baillot treats of them at! Ny 
The Word comes from the Greek jy Month wal 
prone © on erate ann; 
MENSALIA, and Mznsarzs; were ſuch Parſtn,.. 
or Livings as were formerly united to the Tables of Ry 
ious Houſes 3 and therefore by Canonifts call'q: Nr 
Benefces. See PARSONACE and Brnzercs, 
MENS ES, Catamenia in Medicine, Sc. The Monthi; 
Evacuations of Women not with Child, nor giving fuck? 
ſo call'd from Menſis, Month, the Period wherein they 0 
turn. They are alſo called Flowers, Courſes, &c. | 
The Menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficul 
Phænomena in the whole human Body; for the Explanatic 
whereof, man rp have been framed : tho th, 
Matter is yet ſcarcely aſcertained. 2 
"Tis generally agreed by all, that the Neceſſity Wome, 
are under for ſome extraordinary Supply to compenſase 
the Expence, and ſupport them during the time of Gets. 
tion, was the final Reaſon why this Redundance at o. 
ther times was given them. But this is all they agree in 
Some not content with this Occaſion alone, will have the 
Menſtruous Blood offend in Quality more than in Quan 
tity 5 which they argue from the Pain it gives many We. 
men in the Evacuation. They add, that its Malignity u 
ſo great, that it excoriates the Parts of Men by mere con. 
tat; that the Breath of a menſtruous Woman: will give 
| or a Looking-Glaſs ; that 
little of the Blood drop'd on any Vegetable, blaſts, « 
renders it ſteril; that if a pregnant Woman be defiled 
with the Menſes of another Woman, ſhe miſcarries ; thu - 
if a Dog taſte them, he runs Mad, and 7 8 Epileptic: 
All which, with many more Fables of the ſame kind, 
tho' related by great Authors, Dr. Drake rejects, as too 
ridiculous to need a Refutation. | 
Othersaſcribe this Effect to an imaginary Dominion ofthe 
Moon over the Bodies of Women. This was formerly the 
vailing Opinion; tho' the ſmalleſt Reflection would 
— ſhewn them the weakneſs of it: For had this. Pur- 
gation been owing to the Influence of the Moon, all Women 
of the ſame Age and Temperament, would haye found it 
at the ſame Periods and Revolutions of the Moon, i. e. at 
the ſame time; which all Experience ſhews to be falſe. 
There are two other Opinions which carry with them 4 
reat deal of Probability, and are argued with a great 
eal of Strength and Reaſon. In both which, the Quality 
of the Blood is allow'd to be Innocent; but they fill 
differ about the Reaſon of its lſſue. The former is that 
of Dr. Bobn and Dr. Friend, who maintain this Flux to be 
the reſult of a Plethora, or Plenitude 3 and to beevacuated 
only for Relief againſt the Quantity. : 1 
Dr. Friend, who has maintain'd the Cauſe of a Plethia 
with the greateſt Strength and Clearneſs, ſuppoſes that 
this Plethora ariſes from a Coacervation in the Blood. Vel 
of a ſupeifluity of Aliment, which he thinks remains over 
and above what is expended by the ordinary ways; and 
that Women have this Plethora, and not Men, becauſe 
their Bodies are more humid, and their Veſſels, eſpecially 
the Extremities of them, more tender, and their manner o 
living nm more unactive than that of Man; and that 
theſe things concurring, are the occaſion that Women do not 
rſpire ſufficiently to carry off the ſuperfluous alimentary 
N till it be accumulated in ſuch quantity as to diſtend 
the Veſſels, and force its way thro' the Capillary Arteries 
of the Uterus. It is ſuppoſed to happen to Women more 
than the Females of other Species, which have the ſame 
Parts, becauſe of the ereA Poſture of the former; 
the Vagina, and other Canals, being perpendicular to the 
Horizon; ſo that the Preſſure of the Blood is directed 
towards their Orifices : Whereas in Brutes, they are p- 
rallel to the Horizon, and the Prefſure wholly on the 
Sides of thoſe Veſſels. The Diſcharge, he thinks, hap” 


- E this Part rather than in any other, as being more 


voured by the Structure of the Veſſels; the Arterie 
being very numerous, and the Veins ſinuous and * 
and therefore more apt to retard the Impetus of the Blood, 
and conſequently, in a Pletborie Caſe, to occaſion the Rup- 
ture of the Extremities of the Veſſels, which may la, 
till by a ſufficient diſeharge the Veſſels are eaſed of their 
Over- load. 

This is the Subſtance of that great Man's Theory, from 
whence he very Mechanically, and very Philoſophically 
accounts for the Symptoms. | 

To his Argument, why Women have Menſes rather 
than Men, we may add from Boerbaaze, that in the for- 
mer, the Os Scrum is wider, and flands farther out, = 
the Os Ceccygis farther in; the Offa Innominata 2 1 
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aber apart, and the loweſt of them, as well as the lower 


| Eminences of the Os Pubis fatther outwardsthan in the 


in Women, the Latitude or Expanfion a- 
N So = the Capacity of the Pele is vaſtly 
reat in proportion to thoſe of Men; and yet in a Woman 


| not pregpants there is not much to fill this Expanſe. 


1, the fore-fide of the, Thorax is ſmoother in Women 
— in Men, and the Blood-Vellels, Lymphatics, e 
and net vous Veſſels, Membranes and Fibres, are much 
jaxer in Women than in Men: whence all their Cavities, 
Cells, Veſſels, Cc. are more eafily repleted, and the 
Humours aggregated in them; beſides that, they are 
found to peripire leſs than Men, and to arrive much 
ſooner at their Maturity, or A of Increaſe. To which 
he adds the Confideration of the ſoft pulpous Texture of 
the Uterus, and the vaſt number of Veins and Arterics it 
is 611d withall. 5 . . 

Hence, & healthy Maid, being arrived at her Growth, 


| | | begins 2 more Nutriment than is required for the 


ſupport bf the Body; which, as there is not to be any 
2 e 0h of neceſſity fill the . Veſſels, and 


eſpecially thoſe of the Uterm, and Breaſts, as being the 


leaſt compreſſed. Theſe will be dilated more than the 
others; whence the lateral Vaſcules evacuating their Hu- 
mour into the Cavity of the Uterus it will be fill'd, and 
extended: Hence, a Pain, Heat, Heavineſs, will be felt 
about the Loins, Pubes, Se. the Veſſels of the Uterus at 
the ſame time will be ſo dilated, as to emit Blood into 
the Cavity of the Uterus, its Mouth will; be lubricated and 
looſened; and Blood iflue out. As the Quantity of Blood 
is diminiſhed, the Veſſels will be leſs preſe d, and will 
contract themſelves cloſer, ſo as again to reign the Blood, 
and let paſs the grofſer part of the rum; till at length, only 
the uſual Serum paſſes. Again, there are more Humours 


| 88 which are more eafily lodged in Veſſels once 
dil 


ated; bence the Menſes go, and return at various Pe- 
riods in various Perſons. 1 ; 
This Hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by 
Dr. Drake, who maintains that there is no ſuch epletion, 
or at leaſt that it is not neceſſary to Menſtruation. Ar- 
guing, That if the Menſes were owing to 4 Plethora ſo 
accumulated, the n would ariſe gradually, and 
the Heavineſs, Stiffneſs, and Inactivity, neceſſary Symp- 
toms of a Plethora, would be felt long before the Period 
were 23 and Women would begin to be heavy, 
and indiſpoſed ſoon after Evacuation, and the Symptoms 


increaſe daily : Which is contrary to all Experience; 


many Women, who have them regularly and eaſily, ha- 


1 ving no warning, nor other Rule to prevent an indecent 
W Surprize, than the meaſure of the Time; in which, 


ſome that bave gd, have been put to Confuſion and 
Shifts, no ways conſiſtent with the notice a Pletboric Body 
would give. He adds, that even in thoſe who are diffi- 
cultly purged this way, the Symptoms, tho' very vexati- 

Fr dious, do not make ſuch regular Approaches, as 
a gradual Accumulation neceſſarily requires. If we con- 
der what violent Symptoms come on in an Hour, we 
ſhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty Acceſſion 
of Matter which ſhould in an Hour or a Day's time make 
ſuch great Alterations. According to the Hypotheſis, 
the lait contributes no more than the firſt; and of Conſe- 
eater in the one 
than the other; ſetting aſide the bare Eruption. 

This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr. 
Friend's Theory; which, it muſt be own'd, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Objections, is ſill the moſt rational and con- 
filtent that has yet been advanced. | 

Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the Doctrine of Fermen- 
tation, and maintain the Eyacuation of Blood, on thoſe 
parts, to be the Effect of an Efferveſcence; or Ebullition 


H of the Blood. This Opinion has been maintained by 


many, particularly Dr. Charleton, Bale, De Graaf, and 
Drake, The two firſt of which ſuppoſe a Ferment pecu- 
liar to the Women which produces this Flux, and affects 
that part only, or at leaſt principally. Dr. Graaf, leſs par- 
ticular in his Notion, only ſuppoſes an Efferveſcence of the 
Blood raiſed by ſome ferment, without aſſigning how it 
aQs, or what it is. The ſudden Turgeſcence of the Blood, 
—_— d them all to think, that it aroſe from ſomething 
till then extraneous to the Blood, and led them to the 


— affected, to ſeek for an imaginary Fer- 


ment, which no Anatomical Enquiry could ever ſhew, or 


nd any Receptacle for, nor any Reaſonin ſlarily i 
N | g neceſſarily in- 
fer. Again, that Heat which Cacuent! accompanies this 


urgeſcence, led them to think the Caſe more than a 


et 9 . . » . 
ene, and that there was ſome extraordinary inteſting 


Otien at that time, 


f. Drake improves on the DoQtine of a Ferment; and 
Fan * only that it is neceſſary e, ſhould be 4 
cluding © ut 2 Receptacle jalſo for this Ferment : Con- 

Strom the Suddenneſa and Violence of the Symp- 


to . 
hs hat a great quantity muſt beconvey'd into the Blood 


| 


in a ſhort time, and conſequently, that it muſt have been 
ready gather'd in ſome Receptacle, where, while it was 
lodg'd, its Action was reſtrained. But he farther ſtill, 
and pretends to aſcertain the Place, Oc. both of the one 
and the other, making the Gall-Bladder to be the Re- 


ceptacle, and the Bile" the Ferment. This Liquor he 


thinks well adapted to raiſe a_Fermentation in the Blood, 
when diſcharged into it ia à Quantity: And as it is con- 
tain'd in a Receptacle that does not admit of a continual 
fue, may be there reſerved, till in a certain Period 
of Time, the Bladder becoming turgid and full through 
the Compreſſion of the incumbent Viſcera, it emits the 

Gall: which, by the way of the La#eals, inſinuating 


itſelf into the Blood, may raiſe that Efferveſcence which 


occaſions the Aperture of the Uterine Arteries. 

To confirm this, he alledges, that Perſons of a bilious. 
Conſtitution, have the Meuſes either more plentifully, or 
more frequently than others; and that Diſtempers mani- 
feſtly bilious, are attended with Symptoms reſembling 
thoſe of Women labouring under difficult Menſtruation. 
If it be objected, that on this foot, Men ſhould have Menſes, 
as well as Women; he anſwers, that Men don't abound in 
Bile ſo much as Women; the Pores of the former be- 
ing more open, and carrying off more of the ſerous part 
of the Blood, which is the Vehicle of all the other Hu- 
mours; and, conſequently, a greater part of each is diſ- 
charged thro' them than in Women; wherein the Super- 
15 muſt either continue to circulate with the Blood, or 

gathered in proper Receptacles, which is the Caſe in 
the Bile. The ſame Reaſon he gives why Menſtruation 
ſhould not be in Brutes ; the Pores of theſe being mani- 
feſtly more open than thoſe of Women, as appears from 
the Crop of Hair which they bear; for the Vegetation 
whereof, a large Cavity, and a wider Aperture of the 
Glands is neceflary, than where no ſuch thing is produced. 
Yet there is ſome difference between the Males and Fe- 
males even qmong theſe, the latter having their Menſes, 
oo. not ſo often, nor in the ſame Form and (2uantity, as 

omen. 4 
He adds, that the ſeveral Phenomena of the ng 2 
whether in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed Caſe, flow 
naturally and readily from this Hypotheſis 3 and that 
whatever may be accounted for from a Pleibora, or from 
any particular Ferment, may, without any ſtraining, be 
apply'd to this. / | 
1 The Root of black Hellebore and Steel, are the principal 
Remedies for Obſtructions of the Aenſes; the former, is 
almoſt infallible, and in many Caſes where the latter is 
not only ineffectual, but improper ; as in Pletboric Habits, 
for with ſuch, Steel will ſometimes raiſe Hyſteric Commo- 
tions, Convulſions, and a kind of Uterine Furor; whereas 
Hellebore thins the Blood, and diſpoſes it for a Diſcharge 
without making it more impetuous. So that tho? each 
provoke. the Menſes, yet they do it by different ways; 
Steel by increafing the Blood's Velocity, and giving it a 
reater Moment againſt the Uterine Arteries ; and Helle- 
— by dividing it, and rendering it mote fluid. Sce 
HELLE BORE and ChHALVYRBE AT. | 
_ MENSIS MonTr. 

MENSIS CHYMICUS g See } Mevoravom, 
MENSIS VETITUS FENCE Month. 
MENSTRUAL, or Mens TR vous, a Term in Medicine, 
e to the Blood which flows from Women in their 
ordinary monthly Purgations. Sec ME&NS˙Es. | 
The Menſtrual Blood is the excels, or redundance of the 
Blood in the Body: It may be defined an Excre ment ſerving 
for the Generation, as well as Nutriture of the Fztus in the 
Womb, and which at other times is evacuated Monthly. 

Of all Animals, there is none beſides Women, 
and perhaps Apes, which have their Menſtrual Purga- 
tions. Hippocrates ſays, that the Menſtrual Blood gnaws 
and tears the Earth like Vinegar. Pliny and Columella 
add, that it burns Herbs, kills Plants, tarniſhes Looking- 
Glaſſes, and that Dogs which taſte ir, run mad. But this 
is all fabulous; it being certain that this Blood is the ſame 
with that in the Veing and Arteries. By the Jewiſh Law, 
a Woman was unclean while the Menſtrual Blood fluw'd : 
and the Man who touched her, or the Moveables ſhe had 
touched, were declared unclean. Levit. Chap. XV. 

MENS TRU UM, or DissoLvE N, in Chymiſtry, any 
Liquor that will diſſolve, i. e. ſeparate the Parts of hard 
Bodies. See DissotlvEN TH and DissOoL UT ION. 

Thus Aua Regalis is a Menſtruum for Gold; Aua Fortis, 
and Spirit of Nitre, for moſt other Metals; Common Wa- 
ter for Salts, &c. See Golp, SIL VERA, SALT, Oc. 

In Pharmacy, it is chiefly defined a Body that will ex- 
tract the Virtues of Ingredients by Infuſion, Decoction 
or the like. See Ixus tod, DER cocr io, Ec. 

The Term e takes its riſe from this, that ſome 
Chymiſts pretend the compleat Diſſolution of a mix'd 
Body can't be effected in leſs than 40 Days, which Period 
they call a Philoſophical Month. 
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MEN 


Menſtruum is ptoperly defined a Body, which being ap- 
"plied to, or intermixed with another; does ſo diſſolve it, 


8 that all the diſſolving Parts float among the Parts diſ- 
ſolved; and ſo divides it into its minuteſt Parts, as that 


the Parts of the Diſſolvent are int ermixed with- thoſe of 


the Body diflolved. Whence it appears, that every Men- 


ſtruum in diffolving a Body, is likewiſe diſſolved elf 3 
ſo as with the Body it diſſolves, to make up one Body. 


A Knife therefore divides Bread, but is not on that account 
a Menſtruum; as it does not conſtitute one Body with the 
Bread: but Water boil'd with the Bread is a wangen, 
with regard to the Bread, as it only makes up one Body 
therewith. See DISsoLUT Io. | 75 27 
The antient Chymiſts were very careful in all their 
Proceſſes that neither the Degree of Fire, nor the Men- 


ſtruum, might deceive em. 


All Menſtruums, at the time they act as ſuch, that is, 


at the time they are diſſolving, act as Liquids; whether 


ſuch Menſtruum be a Liquid or a Solid. 1 hus, e. gr. Sil- 
ver is a Menſtruum with regard to Gold; for if you take 
an Ounce of Silver, melt it at the Fire, and add a Grain 
of Gold; all the Parts of the Silver will intermix them- 
ſelves with the Parts of the Gold: ſo; as that the Gold 


'and Silver, which before were feparate, now make one 


Maſs. But Gold and Silver are only Menſtruums as they 
are diſſolved by the Fire; i. e. as they are fluid. TR 

All Menftruums may be divided into two Claſſes; the 
firſt conſiſts of ſuch as are fluid 5 the ſecond of ſuch as are 
ſolid : that is, they are either actually divided, or they 
muſt be ſo e'er they act. 1 

Fluid Menſtruums are Water, Dew, Oils, Saline and 
Acid Spirits, Alkali, Salts, Oc. and Solid Menſtruums, are 
ſuch as muſt be made fluid e' er they will diflolve ; ſuch 
are moſt Salts, Nitre, Vitriol, &c. See WATER, Sr, 
VI TRIO, &c. | 

As to the Afion of Menſiruums 3 Sir Iſaac Newton accounts 
for it from the Acids wherein they are impregnated, 
The Particles of Acids are found to be endued with 
à ſtrong attractive Force, wherein their Activity conſiſts, 
and by virtue whereof they diſſolve Bodies. See Ar- 
TRACTION. Theſe Acids he ſuppoſes of a middle Na- 


ture between Water, and hard Bodies, and to attract 


both. By this Attraction they gather together about the 
Particles of Bodies, whether metallick, ſtony, or the 
like, and adhere to them very cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be 
ſeparated from em by Diſtillation, or Sublimation. Thus 
ſtrongly attracted, and gather'd together on all fides, 
they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake aſunder the Particles of Bo- 
dies, i. e. they diſſolve them; and by the attractive Pow- 
er whereby they ruſh againſt the Particles of the Bodies, 
they move the Fluid, and ſo excite Heat, ſhaking ſome 
of the Particles to that degree, as to convert em into 
Air, and ſo generating Bubbles. See Acip. 

Dr. Keil gives us the Theory or Foundation of the Action 
of Menſtruums, in the following Propoſitions. 

19. Two Corpuſcles may be placed fo near each other, 
without touching, as that the Force wherewith they at- 
tract each other, ſhall eaſily exceed that of their Gra- 
Vity, | 1 
29. If a Corpuſcle placed in a Fluid be every way e- 
qually attracted by the ambient Particles, the Corpuſcle 
will not be put in any Motion; but if it be attracted 
more by ſome of the Particles than by others, it will then 
tend towards that Quarter where the Attraction is the 
ſtrongeſt: and the Motion thus produced will be cor- 
reſpondent to the Inequality of the Attraction: That is, 
if the Inequality be great, the Motion will be ſo ; and if 
little, little. | | 

30. Corpuſcles ſwimming in a Fluid, and attracting 
each other more than the interpoſed Particles of the 
Fluid; thoſe Particles of the Fluid will be driven aſide, 
and the Corpuſcles approach each other with a Force 
equal to the Exceſs of their mutual Attraction, beyond 
the Attraction of the Particles of the Fluid. | 

4*. If a Body be placed in a Fluid whoſe Parts attract 
the Particles of the Fluid more ſtrongly than thoſe Par- 
ticles are attracted by one another; and if in the Bod 
there be ſeveral Pores pervious to the Particles of thoſe 
Fluid, the Fluid will preſently diffuſe itſelf through the 
Pores; and if the Connection of the Parts in that Body 
be not ſo ſtrong but that it may be exceeded by the Im- 
petus of the Particles ruſhing together; the immers'd Bo- 
dy will undergo a Diſſolution. , 

Hence, for a Menſtruum to be fit to diſſolve a given 
Body, there are three things required. 1ſt, That the 
Parts of the Body attract the Particles of the Menſtruum 
more ſtrongly than thoſe are attracted by each other. 
2dly, That the Body have Pores adequate and pervious 
to the Particles of the Meuſtruum. 3dly, That the Cohe- 
fion of the Parts of the Body be not ſo ſtrong but that it 
may be torn aſunder by the Impetus of the Particles 
ruſhing together. Hence alſo it follows, that the Par- 


a 632 ) 


ticles which conſtitute Spirit of Wine, are more ſtrong) 
attracted by each other, than by thoſe of à ſaline 80% 
immerged in it. a 

Hence we ſee the Reaſons of the different Ecfed if 


different Menſtrui ns; why ſome Bodies, for i inſtance 


Metals, diſſolve in a faline Menſirmm : Others again , 
Reſin, in a ſulphureous one, Ge. particularly why Silte 
diſſolves in 4qua fortis, and Gold only in Aqua Regal; 
all the Varieties whereof are accountable for, from 1, 


different Degrees of Cohefion, i. e. of Attraction in the 


Parts of the Body to be diflolved, the different Diamenn 
and Figures of its Pores, the different Degrees of At. 
tion in the Menſtruim, and the different Diarheter, 10 
Figures of its Parts. See Contsron. 
Suppoſe, e. g. the Attraftioh of Gold to that of g. 
ver, to be as A to B; and of Silver to Aqua fortis as þ to 4; 
but that of Aua fortis to Agua Regia, as d to e; let f 
fignify the Magnitude of Particles in Agua fortis, and 
thoſe in Aqua Regia 3 E the Coheſion of old, and e the 
Coheſion of Silver: If the Diameters of the Particles |, 
ate greater than the Diameters of the Pores of Gold, they 
can never diſſolve the Gold, let their attractive Force be 


ever ſo ſtrong. But if }—exr be greater than g, then the 
Silver will yield to the Meuſtru m whoſe Particles ate f 
and leſs than the Pores of the Silver; and if Derr be 
leſs than g, the Silver will never diſſolve in the Menftrum, 
the Particles whereof are r, and the attrafive Force e. 
But if a@—exr be greater than c, the Menſtruum made u 
of the Particles r, and whoſe attractive Force is e, y 
be able to. penetrate and diflolye the Gold. 

How a Menſtruum may ſuſpend Bodies much heavier 
than itſelf, which * often happens, may be conceiv'd 
by conſidering, that the Parts of no Fluid can be ſo cfily 
ſeparated, but they will a little refit, or retard the De. 
ſcent of any heavy Bodies through them 5 and that this 
Reſiſtance is, ceteris paribus, ſtill proportionable to the 
Surface of the deſcending Bodies: But the Surfaces of 
Bodies do by no means increaſe, or decreaſe, in the ſame 
Proportion as their Solidities do; for the Solidity in. 
creaſeth as the Cube, but the Surface only as the Square 
of the Diameter. Small Bodies, therefore, will have 
much larger Surfaces, in proportion to their ſolid Con. 
tents, than larger Bodies will; and conſequently when 
excecdingly diminiſhed, may eafily be buoyed up in the 
Liquor. See DzsctenT, REsISTANCE, Ge. 

MEnsTRUUM Peracutum, a Name Mr. Boyle gives tos 
Menſtruum he extracted from Bread only, that would 
prey on Bodies more compact than many hard Minerals 
nay even on Glaſs, and do many _ that Agua forts 
would not do: With this he drew Tinctures not only from 
Crude Corals, but alſo from the Lapis Hematites and 
Granates, nay from Diamonds and Rubies. See Di. 
GESTION. | 

MENSURATION, the Ad or Art of Meaſuring. Ser 
MuzAasvRING. | 
MENTAL, is underſtood of the Conception, or Ope- 
ration of the Underſtanding : Thus a Mental Prayer i 
ſuch a one as is made merely in the Mind, without pro- 
nouncing one word of it. A Mental Reſervation, Cc. Sc 
RESERVATION. ä 

MENTUM, in Anatomy, is the lower Part of the 
Face, beneath the Mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſh by the Name of Chin. | 

MENUET, or Mrwver, a kind of Dance, the Steps 
whereof are extremely quick, and ſhort : It conſiſts ot a 
Coupee, a high Step, and a Balance; it begins with 2 
Beat, and its Meaſure, or Motion, is Triple. ; 

MEPHITES, and Mzeniticar Exbalations, any por 
ſonous and noxious Steams iſſuing out of the Earth, from 
what Cauſe ſoever. See Porson. 

The moſt remarkable Places of this kind is the Gris 
de Cani near Puzzoli, about two Miles from Naples, in 
Traly ; the Steams of which kill Dogs, or other Animals 
when brought within its reach: A very curious Account 
of which, and the manner of its Efficacy, is given 9 
Dr. Mead in his Eſſay on Poiſons. See GxorTo. 

MERCERS Company. See Coup AN. 

MERCERS-Chapel & bool. See Schoor. 8 

MERCHANDISE, or, MzxcantiLe Profeſion, 
Function of a Merchant; or the Art, Method, Oc. 0 
exercifing a Whole-Sale Commerce. See Com ARES, 

The Mercantile Profeſſion is eſteemed Noble, and Inde 
pendent. In France, by two Arrets of Louis XIV. the * 
of 1669. the other of 1701. the Nobility are allow dt 
trade, both by Land and Sea, without derogating _ 
their Nobility : And we have frequent Inſtances of) * 
chants ennobled in that Country, in regard of the Utility? 
their Commerce, and the ManufaQures they have ſet oF 
In Bretagne, even a Retail Trade does not derogate ii 
the Nobility When the Nobles of the Province are 4 
poſed for Commerce, they let their Nobility fleep, ©. 
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of their Nobleſſe while their Commerce conti- 
nues, a 
alued: but no where more than in Exgland, 


* d up to Merchandize: Add to this; that many 


of the talian Princes are the principal Merchants of their 
States; 
ſia, moſt of thoſe of the Coaſt of Africa and Guinea, 


"Mick with the Europeans, ſometimes by their Mioi- 
{ters, and ſometimes in Perſon. 1 


The Qualifications requiſite for the Profeſſion of a 


FJ Merchant, are, 1. To keep Books, ſingle or double, vis. 


als, Ledgers, and others. 2. 10 draw Invoices; 
event 1 Carer: ee Policies of Aſſurance, Bills of 
Exchange, Letters Miſſive, Se. 3. To know the Rela- 
tion between the Monies, Weights, and Meaſures of ſe- 


Merchandizes are manufactured, in what manner made, 
rhe Materials compoſed of, and whence; the Pre- 
ration the Materials tequire before wk are wrought 3 
and the Mercbandizes afterwards. 4. The Lengths and 


$1 Breadths of Stuffs; as Silks; Wools, Hairs, Linens, Oc. 


the Regulations of the Place where they are manufactured, 


: | and their different Prices at different Seaſons. 5. The 
Dying, and the Ingredients for the Formation of the 


different Colours: 6. The Merchandizes that abound, or 
are more rate in one Country than another; their Kinds 
and Qualities 3 and the manner of Trafficking them to 


me dbeſt Advantage, whether by Land, by Sea, or Rivers. 


„. The Commodities permitted or prohibited, both for 


te Import and Export of a State. 8. The Price of Ex- 
change according to the Courſe of ſeveral Places, and 
WS what it is that raiſes or lowers it. 9. The Duties to be paid 
WE both at the Import and . of Wares, according to the 
WS Uſc of the Places, the Tarifs, Regulations, Sc. 10. The 
manner of Packing, Baling, and Tunning Merchandizes, to 


keep them either in Magazines, or in Voyages, Oc. 11. 


Ss On what Terms a Mercbant-Veſſel may be Freighted, and 
= Afured. 12. The 5 2 o ever ung: X 
: ifite for the Conſtruction or Refitting of Veſſels, the 
n ja f the moſt remote from the Sun; in the Crepuſculum; The 
beſt Obſervations of this Planet, are thoſe made when it is 
ſeen on the Sun's Disk 3 for in its lower Conjunction, it 
paſſes before the Sun like a little Spot, eclipfing a ſmall 
part of his Body, only obſervable with a Teleſcope. The 
firſt Obſervation of this kind; was that of Gaſſendi in 


V 
. S 


other Equipage. 13. The Wages ordinarily given Cap- 


ting with them. 14. The foreign Languages, which may 


E: be reduced to three principal ones, viz. the Spaniſb, uſed 

= almoſt through all the Eaſt, particularly on the Coaſt of 

Africa, from the Canaries to the 735 of Good Hope; the 
8 


Italian, uſed throughout the Coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
and many Places of the Levant 3 and the Teutonic or Ger- 
man, uſed throughout moſt Countries of the North. Laſtly, 


E the Conſular Fon, vermont the Laws, Cuſtoms, Compa- 


nies, Colonies, Chambers of Aſſurances, Conſulates in 
the ſeveral Countries 3 and in the general, all the Ordon- 
nances, Regulations, and Policies, relating to Commerce. 


= MERCH ANT, a Perſon who carries on Merchand:ze, 


or ſuſtains the Mercantile Profeſſion. See MRA: 


MER cnAant-Mar, SeeSniy, VESSEL, CAPTAIN, c. 
Mzscnant-Taylors Company © COMPANY. 
M : | See 8 

ERCHAN T-Taylors School CHOOL, 
MzxchaxLAck, ſee Law. | 


ROJECTION; - Wart Wk 
For the Conſtruction, Uſe, Advantages, &c. hereof, ſee 


Mercator”s Cx. AR T. 


MERCURY, d, in Aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the in- 


WE ferior Planets, and the neareſt the Sun. See PLANET 


and STS TEM. 


The mean Diſtance of this Planet from the Sun is to that 
our Earth from the Sun as 385 to 1000 3 its Excentricity 


that of t 


7 will be to that of the Earth as 2 to 5. See Exckx- 
A INcurnaTIon,DiamtrtEs, DisrANcxk, Ec. 
un — a ing to Sir I/. Newton, the Heat and Light of the 
on the 85 ey of Mercury 1s ſeven times as intenſe as 
which” ** ace of our Earth in the middle of Summer: 
poſe by . e found by Experiments made for that pur- 
Such à deres meter, is ſufficient to make Water boil. 

degree of Heat therefore muſt render Mercury un- 


th . . 4 a ſe ' . 
8 celine is 6 Degrees 32 Minutes: Its Diameter to 
e 


fume it, by giving over Trade without any 
Tee, u 'f Re-Habilitarion: In Republicsit 


is Kill 4e yelinget Sons and Brothers of Peers are fre - 


d think it no diſcredit to make their Palaces 
ſerve as Warehouſes : And that many of the Kings of 


veral Countries. 4. The Places where the ſeveral Kinds 


tains, Officers, and Sailors: and the manner of contrac- . 


BE Mrzcartor's Sailing, is that performed by means of 
= Vercator's Charts. See Mercator*'s SAILING. 


\ Deptets: _ The. Inclination of its Orbit, that is, the 
angle formed by the Plane of its Orbit with the Plane of 


Earth as 3 to 4 3 and therefore the Globe of 
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inhabitable to; Creatures of out Coönfſtitutlon! Add if 
Bodies on its Surface be riot inflamed and ſet on fire; it 
muſt be becauſe their Degree of Denſity is proportididbly 
greater than = of ſuch Bodies with us. See Hz xr: 
The Revolution of Mercury round the Sun; or his Yeat; 


is performed in 8) Days, 23 Hours ; his diurnal Reyolii- 


tion, or the Length of his Day, is not yet determined; 
nor is it certain whether he has ſuch a Motion round his 
own Axis; or not. See PER Io REVOLUTION; Wc; _ 
What variety of Weather or Seaſons it may be liable 
to; we are {till at a loſs; as not knowing the Inclination 
of his Axis to the Plane of his Orbit: The Fort of Gra- 
vity on the Surface of Mercury; is ſeven times as ſtrong as 
on the Surface of the Earth: Its Denfity, And, conſe - 
quently, the Gravitation of Bodies towards the Centre; 
cannot be accurately determined; but no doubt it muſt 
exceed that of our Earth; by reaſon of the Exeeſs of 
Heat there, See Gravity, DEN SITE, C. 
Mercury changes its Phaſes; like the Moon, according td 
its ſeveral Poſitions with regard to the Suri and Earth: 
See Moon. | W ee 
It appears full, in its ſuperior Conjunctions With the 
Sun, becauſe we can ſee the whole illumined Hemi- 
ſphere : But in its lower Conjunction, we only ſee the 
— or unillumined Hemiſphere: In his Approach 


toward the Sun, his Light is falcated or horned; See 


PHASES. | | 5 wo 
The Situation of this Planet proves Evidently, that the 


Hypotheſis of Ptolemy is falſe: For Mercury is ſome- 


times obſerved betwixt the Earth and Sun; and ſome- 
times beyond the Sun: But the Earth is never found be- 
tween Mercury and the Sun; which however muſt happen 
if the Spheres of all the Planets incompaſe'd the Earth, 
as a Centre, according to the Prolemait Scheme. Sed 
ProLEMAIC Syſtem; MAGI eee e | 650 

The Diameter of the Sun view'd from Mereuty; would 
appear three times as big as it appears on our Earth 3 
that Planet being thrice as near him as we are; and there- 


fore the Sun's Disk would appear ſeven times as large as 


it appears to us. | | M416 a 
Its greateſt , Diſtance from the Sun, with regard to us, 


never exceeds 28 Degrees, whence tis ſeldom viſible; 
being commonly either loſt in the Sun's Light; or, when 


1632. See TrANSIT,) 
To an Inhabitant of Mercury, the ſolar Spots will ap- 
ar to traverſe his Disk ſometimes in a right Line from 
aſt to Weſt, and ſometimes Elliptically. As the other 


five Planets are above Mercury, their Phænomena will be 
nearly the ſame there, as with us. Venus and the Earth, 


when in oppòſition to the Sun, will ſhine with full Orbe, | 
and afford a noble Light to that Planer; © 


Mzxcvsy, in Natural Hiſtory, a fluid, nilncrat Matter; 


perfectly reſembling Silver in fuſion. See MinzxrAr. 
Mercury is known under a great number of Names: 
The common Name among the Antients was Hydrars gram, 


d. Water of Silvers The Moderns commonly call it 


ercury, from ſome ſuppoſed Relation it bears to the Pla- 


net of that Name. In Engliſb it is popularly call'd Quick- 
== MERCATOR's Cbart, or Projection, is a 8ea- Chart, where- 
in the Parallels are repreſented by ſtrait Lines; and the 
Meridians, likewiſe, by parallel ſtrait Lines, whoſe De- 

grees, however, are not equal, but are continually en- 
larged as they approach nearer the Pole, in the ſame Pro- 
*1 portion as the parallel Circles decreaſe towards them. See 


Silver, from its Appearance: Many of the Chymiſts call it 


Proteus, from the variety of Forms, Colours, &c. it paſſes 


thro' in their Preparations: * | | 
Naturaliſts are divided what Claſs of Foſſils to range 
Mercury under: Some make it a Metal; others a Semi- 


SEME-METAL. , 


> 
« 


' Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very i mpropetly call'd 4 


metal ; and others an imperfect Meral. See Fossrt, and 


Metal, ina ſmuch as it has not all the Characters of ſuch a 


Body; nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other 


Metals, except Weight and Similarity of Parts: Thus; 


for Example, it is neither diſſolvable by Fire, malleable, 
nor fix d: In effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiat 


- 


| Claſs of Foſſils: and is rather the Mother, or Baſis of all 


Metals, than a Metal itſelf. See Mxrar, » 

Perfect Metals, according to M. Homberg, &c. are no- 
thing but pure Mercury, whoſe little Particles are penetra- 
ted on all fides, and fill'd with the Matter of Light; which 
unites-and binds them together into''s Maſs, ſo that the 
Parts of fluid Mercury, which are ſuppoſed to be little ſolid 
Globes, in their Metallification are render d rough and un- 


even, being pireced on all ſides, and having cheit Pores or 
Perforations fill'd with the Matter of Light. By ſuch means 


they loſe their firſt Confirmation, and the Politure or 
Smoothneſs of 4 8 Surfaces, which is one of the principal 
Cauſes of the fluidity of Mercur. CES ige 
The Chymiſts make Mercury one of their Hypoſtatical 
Principles: Not, as M. Homberg obſerves, that it anſwers 
Uuuuun the 
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MER 


the Character of a Principle, which is that whoſe Sub- 
ance cannot be * or reduced into Matters more 
ſimple; but becauſe the Analyſis has not yet been diſ- 
covered: Tho' it is poſſible it may hereafter, there being 
little doubt but that Mercury is a Compound. This is the 

more probable, in regard Mercury may be deftroy'd, 
which never happens to ſimple Bodies. The manner of 
deſtroying Mercury, is, firſt, by changing it into a perfect 
Metal, by introducing a ſufficient quantity of Light within 

its Subſtance. z, and then expoſing this Metal to a Burn- 
ing-Glaſs, where, in a little time, it evaporates almoſt 
4 into Smoke, leaving nothing behind but a light 


olly 


earthy Di | 
5 a My bay _ The Fri of MER CURL. 

The Characters, or Properties of Mercury, are, 1. That 
of all Bodies it is the heavieſt, after Gold; and ſtill the 
purer it is, the heavier: Nay, ſome of the Philoſophers 
even hold that Mercury well purged of all its Sulphur, 
would be heavier than Gold itfelf. The ordinary Propor- 
tion is that of 14 to 19. If any Mercury be found to weigh 
more than according to this Ratio, it may be ſafely con- 
cluded to have Gold in it. See Wercur, 

The ad Character of Mercur), is to be of all Bodies the moſt 
fluid; that is, its Parts ſeparate, and recede from each other 
by the ſmalleſt Force. Conſequently, of all Bodies it is that 
whoſe parts cohere the leaft, or are the leaſt tenacious; 


and therefore of all others the leaſt ductile and malleable. 1 


The parts of Water do not divide fo readily as thoſe of 
Quick-Silver 3 and the parts of Oil much leſs : There is 
a certain Tenacity even in the parts of Spirit of Wine which 
reſiſts ſeparation 3 but there is ſcarce any Coheſion at all in 
the parts of Mercury, See FLurtDiTY and Fig MNEss. © 
| The zd Property of Mercury, which, indeed, depends 
on the ad, is, That of all Bodies it is divifible into the 
minuteſt parts. Thus, being expoſed to the Fire, it re- 
ſolves into a Fume ſcarce perceivable to the Eye; but in 
whate ver manner it be divided, it ſtill retains its Nature, 
and is the ſame ſpecific Fluid. For the Vapours of 
diſtill'd, or volatilized Mercury received in Water, or moiſt 
Leather, or the like, become pure Mercury; and if Mer- 
cury be mixed with other Bodies, in order to fix it, for it 
is ſcarce fixable of itſelf, it is eafily ſeparable from 
them again by Fire, and reducible into pure Mercury as 
before, See DIvISIBILI Tx. e . 


1 


Ihe 4th Character is to be extremely Volatile, being 
convertible into Fume, even by a Sand-heat. In effect, 
it does not ſuſtain the Fire long enough either to boil, or 
ignite. Tho it muſt be added, if the Fire be at firſt 
very gentle, and increaſe by eaſy degrees, it may be re- 
tained therein a pretty long time, and be fixed ſo as at 
length to become ignited in the Crueible, as we learn 
from ſome very tedious Experiments made at Paris. See 
VOLATILITY: 4 2 £125 TE e 
The Gilders are but too well acquainted with the Va- 
pours of Mercury, which frequently render em Epileptic, 
and Paralytic, and ſometimes ſalivate them; being of 
ſo pene trating a Nature, as to take away ſcirrhous Tu- 
. tho' very apt to reach and deſtroy the nobler 
arts. DR a lt E 17 
The 5th Property is, that it eafily enters, and inti- 
mately adheres to Gold, leſs eaſily to the other Metals, 
with difficulty to Copper, and not at all to Iron. See 
AM ALGAMATIoIndnndd | # 9 78 
Indeed we have heard much among the Adepts about 
making an Amalgama with Mercury and Iron; but the 
Experiment would never ſucceed with that Noble Chy- 
mitt, Her. Boerbaave.. Tis poſſible there may be ſome 
way of binding thoſe two Bodies together; and no doubt 
an Amalgama might be made, if a large Quantity of 
Gold were added to the Iron: But then, if the Com- 
pound were beaten into a Duſt, in Water, the Iron would 
waſh away, and the Gold remain. On this Account it is, 
that ſuch as have Occafion to handle Quick-Silver, al- 
ways make choice of Iron-Inſtruments for that purpoſe. 
We have known Women, in a Salivation, to have their 
Ear- Rings grow white and ſoft with the Effluvia of the 
Mercury; and hence the Gilders, to lay Gold on any 
other Body, diſſolve it in hot Mercury, which done, the 
apply the Solution on the Body to be gilt, ſuppoſe. 
Silver; then ſetting it over the Coals, the Mercury 
flies away, and leaves the Gold adhering like a Cruſt to the 
Silver. Laſtly, rubbing the Cruſt with Lapis Hæmatites, 
the Silver is gilt. See GIU DING. | 3 
Tbe 6th Character is, That of all Fluids, it is the coldeſt, 
and the hotteſt: ſuppoſing the Circumſtances the ſame. 
Boerbaave ſhewe, that Fire is equally diffuſed through 
all Bodies ; and that there is in reality the ſame degree. 
thereof in Mercurq, as in Spirit of Wine ; and yet if you 
try with your Finger, Mercury in the Cold, is much colder, 
and, over the ſame Fire, conſiderably horter, than the 
Spirit. This property depends on the great Weight of 
Meru : for the Heat and Cold of all Bodies is ceteris 
15 . : ö 
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ne as their Weights, Now, Mercury being 13 thae 


with Spirit of Sulphur, into Cinnabar; 
| Spirit of Sea-Salt or Sal gemma, into corrofive Su 


or bluiſn; if there be no Adulteration, the Me 


ted for from the 


but this has, been ſeveral times try'd without ſuccels. 


becomes exceeding thick, and turbid. This 
ving Rood till it be ſettled, they pour it off, 
its place with freſh, which they ſtir, and work as. betore- 


talline Matter. 


Vile to diſtil, and get it out ; Cinnabar ſelling for a bettet 
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eavier than Water; if both of them be expoſed 3 
Winter's Night to the fame Cold, the Mercury maj} be r 
much colder than Water, as it is heavier. 8 / 


they be both apply'd to the ſame degree of Hen n 


the Water becomes warm, the Mercury will be hot Bi ' 
to burn the Hands. Sce HEAT and Cory, d 

The 7th Property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt 1 
Acids, and unites itſelf with them; at leaſt with k 
foſſil Acids. Thus it is diſſolved in Oil of Virriol, 8 4 
of Sulphur per Campanam, Spirit of Nitre, and Aqua re I 

It is prepar ed with Oil of Vitriol, into Turbith Miner xp 
with Aqua regia, 1 3 
See TuRBITH, CINNABAR, SUBLIMATE, Ge. bling 5 1 

Only Vinegar does not diſſolve it; and hence we W 
furniſhed with a Method of detecting the Frauds of Dre. WY 
giſts, Sc. who make a practice of ſophiſticating Quick: 
Silver with Lead. Do but take a Mortar, and pound th, 
Mercury, with Vinegar therein; if the Vinegar grow ſwec. 
tiſh, it is a Proof there is a Mixture of Lead : Lt Copper 
have been mix'd with ir, the Mercury will turn greeniſh, 


re 

Vinegar will both remain as before. | n 
The 8th Property is, that it is the moſt Simple of al 

Bodies, next after Gold: Accordingly, we find it the 


ame in all its parts, ſo far as our Obſervation goes. Ia 
fingle Grain of Mercury be diſſolved in Spirit of Nice. AY 
a proportionable part of the. Grain will be diftribuez WA 
into every minute Particle thereof; and by diluting the 
whole with an Ounce of Aqug ' Stygia, the whole Grain of 
Mercury will be revived. Had wethe Mercury of the Phi- 
loſophers called alſo Vital Mercury, Mercury of Metals, %c, Wl 
ſo much talked of; it is afſerted it would be ſtill valtly i ; 
ſimpler than Gold: For, from Gold, we can ſometimes 
ſeparate Mercury, and ſometimes e 5 but from pure 
Mercury nothing beſide itſelf can be ſeparated. 

The gth Property of Mercury is, not to be in any 
meaſure Sharp, for it ſhews no Acrimony in the Taſte, nor 
does it corrode any Body; and if a Carcaſe were to ſbe 
buried in Quick-Silver, it would there remain without be- 
ing any way hurt. The extraordinary Effects, however, 
it uces in the Body, have given People a Notion of 


r 
| irn being Acrid. But the Caſe is, that when received into 
the Blood, it acts by its Weight and Velocity; whence 


it tears and deſtroys the Veſſels, and thus occaſions thoſe 
reat Alterations, which lead the Chymiſts into their 
Mitakes. | | 5 | TE 
In effect, all its medicinal Operations are to be accour- 
Properties already enumerated. 
Mines of Mx RCVURx. 

The Chief Quick-Silver Mines, are thoſe of Hungay, 
Spain, Friuli, and Peru. The greateſt part of our Quick- 
Silver is brought us from Friuli, where there are abur- 
dance of Mines belonging to the Emperor, tho now mot. 
gaged to the Dutch. It is found under three fevers 
Forms. 1. In ruddy Glebes or Clods, call'd Cinnabu. 
2. In hard ſtony Glebes, or a mineral Subſtance of 4 
ſaffron, and, ſometimes a blackiſh Colour. 3, It is allo 
found pure: For upon opening Holes in the Beds of 


Stones, Wc. there ſometimes guſhes a Vein or Stream of 


pure Mercury, call'd Virgin-Mercury, This laſt ſort is moſt 
valued : Paracelſus and Baſil Valentine prefer it far to an 
other ſort, for Chymical Operations. Dr. Brown aſſures 
us in his Travels, that enquiring of one of the Directots 
of the Quick-Silver Mixes, wherein the Difference be. 
tween this and common Mercury conſiſted; he was at 
ſwered, That Virgin- Mercury, mix'd, and amalgamated 
with Gold, render'd the Sulphur of the Gold volatile: 
Met bod of procuring or ſeparating MERCURY from the 
We een, 5 
They firſt grind the mineral Glebe into Powder ; thi 
done, they pour a great Quantity of Water upon It I- 
ring and working the whole briskly about till the Watt 
Water ha- 
and ſupply 


, 


This they repeat, 
length comes ayay 
at the bottom o 


and continue to do, till the Water at 
erfectly clear; then, all remains 
the Veſſel, is Mercury, and other me- 
To this Mercury, &c. they add the Soria of Iron, . 
ting the whole in large Iron Retorts, and ſo diſtilling 
by which means all the heterogeneous, metallic and #0) 
Part, is ſeparated there from; and the Mercury left pure 
As to the Mercury in Cinnabar, they don't find it # 


Price than Mercury itſelf, See CI XN ABA. 
The miſerable People condemn'd or hir'd to 
thoſe Mines, all die in a little time. They are fi 


„ Teeth 
with Tremors, and proceed to ſalivate; then their _ 


= ſeveral times in V | 
WY 4ifolved 5 or by pailing, and repadling it frequently over 
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At. and they are ſeized with Pains, all over, 
Fly: N Bones, which the Mercury penetrates, 


4 thous "oh melting or exhalation of the Mineral is 
2 with more Care, and with an Engine contrived 
— chat purpoſe. As to the earthy Matter where with the 
Mercury is mixed, that of ain 48 red, and ſpeck led with 
black and white 5 and ſo hard, that 'tis not to be broken 


nn wich Gun-powder: In Hungary tis frequently a hard 
9 mas à reddiſh Earth. In Friuli there is 


1 " ſoft Earth where the Virgin Quick-Silver is found, and 


Stone which yields the common Mercury. The 
NN Idica, one of choſe belonging to Friuli, is ſo rich, 
that it yields always half Quick-Silver, ſometimes two 
thirds. The Mine of Juan Cabelaca, or Guan Cabilica in 
Peru, is till more conſiderable, the Earth is of a whitiſh 
red, like Bricks half burnt 3 *ris firſt broke, then expoſed 
to the Fire, by ſpreading it on a Lay of common Earth, 
wherewith the Grate of an Earthen-Furnace is cover'd 3 
under which is lighted a little Fire of an Herb call'd by 
the Spaniards, Icbo: which is of that neceſſity in theſe 
Works, that the curting it is prohibited for the ſpace of 20 

ves round. In proportion as the Mineral heats, the 
Mercury riſes volatiliz'd into Smoke 3 which Smoke finding 
no vent thro? the Capital of the Furnace, which is ex- 
actly luted, eſcapes thro' a Hole made or the N 
communicating with ſeveral Earthen Cucurbites fitted 
within one another. The Water at the bottom of each 
Cucurbite condenſing it to Smoke, the Quick-Silver pre- 
cipitates, and is taken up, when the Operation is over. 
In this Proceſs, there are three things remarkable. The 


fett, That the further the Cucurbites are from the Fur- 


nace, the more they are fill'd with Quick-Silver. The 


| ſecond, That at laſt they all grow ſo hot, that they would 


break, were they not ſprinkled from time to time with 


| | Water. Thirdly, It is obſerved that the Workmen em- 


loy'd in the Preparation of Mercury, never hold it long, 
ut become paralytic, and die hectic. A Precaution they 
uſe, is to hold e of Gold in the Mouth, to imbibe 

the Eſflu via, and intercept their Paſſage into the Bud 
Dr. Pope tells us of one he ſaw in the Mines of Friu , 
who in half a Year's time was ſo i pond with the 
Metal, that pacing a piece of Braſs in his Mouth, or even 
rubbing.it in his Fingers, it would turn white as Silver. 
The Method of Ua Mxacunx, is, by waſhing it 
inegar, wherein common Salt has been 


2 Chamois Skin. Am. Paræus tells us, that the beſt way is 


[1 to make a Dog ſwallow a Pound at a time, and afterwards 


to ſeparate it from the Excrements, and waſh it in 


I Vinegar. - 


The Uſes of Mzzevuay are very conſiderable in Gil- 
ding, making Looking-Glaſſes, in refining Gold,  &c. 
See each under its head, GIL DINO, RErininc, Mir- 
ROR, LookinG-GLASS,E9c. SH EUToh ;3 Cut 

But eſpecially in Medicine, and particularly for the Cure 
of the Venereal - Diſeaſe, raiſing Salivations, and on orher 
Occaſions. See VENEREAL-DisE ASE and SALIVA T ION. 
See alſo Mx RCURIATs. r 11 155 

The Preparations of MxRcURx are very various; this 
Metal making one of the moſt conſiderable Articles in 


5 the Chymical armacy. The moſt common Preparations 


are, | v7 | ? 
Sweet Precipitateof Mx cury, or MxRcurLvs Dulces, 


is compounded of crude Mercury drove over from Sea - Salt 


in a Retort, or revived from common Cinnabar, and diſſol- 


ved in Ana fortis; then a Brine prepared of Spring- 
= Water and 


Sea-Salt is filtred thro' a Cap-Paper, and the 
Solution of Mercury drop'd gradually into this Brine, whence 


there is & white Powder precipitated, which is to be waſh'd - 


from all its Acrimony with ſome ſimple diſtill'd Water, or 
Wnt ee. pf and the whole dried.  — 
This is the common Precipitate of the Shops, uſually 
call'd White Precipitate. Its Operation is moſtly by Stool, 
ſometimes by Vomit, and will ſalivate, if ordered accor- 
dingly. I is frequently mix'd with Pomatums for the 
Itch, and other Foulneſſes of the Skin; for which pur- 
ſe, tis neceſſary to keep the Body laxative, and to take 
omething inwardly Wks hold of the Mercurial Prin- 
ciples, and prevent their raifing a Salivation, which they 
may otherwiſe do. See PRECIPITATE. | 
. Saklimate f Mx cunx, is a Compoſition of 
trol calcined to a redneſs, common Salt, and purify'd 
13 with crude Merewry; cleans'd by ſtraining thro' a 
aner, all rubb d together in a Mortar, till the Salts are 
* ced into Powder, and not the leaſt Globule of Mer- 
th e. bu. The Mixture is then put into a Matraſs, and 
dein m a Furnace wir a Sand-heat, under which a Fire 
Vers Pt to its greateſt height for 12 or 15 Hours, the 
Very. il de ſublimed, and flick to the Top of the 


This Sublimate is a violent Efcharotic, and cats away 
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proud Fleſh,z; half a Dram of it diſſolved in a Pound ot 
Lime- Water, turns it yellow, which is then call'd Pha. 
adenic Water; it is uſed: to waſh Ulcers, and tetteroug 
Eprom eee, Lo Et 

Sweet Sublimate of Mzac vRY, is a Compoſition of the 
preceding corroſive Sublimate with . crude Mercury, ground 
together till no Mercury appear, and then put into a Bolt- 
head, well ſtop'd, and ſer in a,Sand-heat, with a gentle 


Fire, for the Space of two Hours; which Heat is to be 


then increas d for three Hours longer, and, laſtly, made 
very ſtrong, for as much more. When this is cold, the 
Glaſs is broke, and the Sublimate ſeparated from the light 
Flowers at to , and the Dult at bottom, This is then 
powder'd a-freſh, and the Operation repeated in the ſame 
manner three times. If it be further repeated. a fixth 
time, it is call'd Calomel. Sec CALomEt. | 
Fixing of MERCURT. See Fixation and PHIToso- 
PHER $ Stone. RE: | 
. Mzgcury in Chymiſtry, or MRR cn of Bodies, is the 
third of the Principles, or Elements of natural Bodies ; 


call'd alſo = See PRiNCIPLE. 


In this Senſe, Mercury is defined the moſt ſubtle, 
light, volatile, penetrating, and active part of all Bodies. 
See SPIRIT, . | 

Mxacunxx of Metals, or of the Philoſophers, is a pure, 
fluid Subitance in form of common running Mercury, ſaid 
to be found in all Metals, and capable of being extracted 
from the ſame. See Mg TAT. | 

The Notion of Mercury of Metals, is founded on the 
common NN of the Chymiſts, That Mercury, or Quick- 
Silver, is the Baſis, or Matter of all Metals; and that 
Metals are only Mercury fix d by a certain Sulphur. See 
SuLenvR, c. | 


Mr. Boyle affures us, he had a way of drawing a true, | 


running Mercury, or Quick-Silver from Antimony. See 
ANT1IMONY. | 57 
Mxxcuxx alſo ſerves as a general Title for Books, and 
Papers of News 3 ſo call'd from the Heathen Deity Mer- 
cury, ſuppoſed: the Meſſenger of the Gods. See 8 
NAL. ie | 

Thus we have Mercuries Galant, Monthly Mercuries, Vc, 
e 
In chis Senſe, Mercury is allo figuratively apply'd to Per- 
ſons who make it their Buſineſs to collect Ne or to run 
about and diſtribute it. ; a 
MR cunx, in Heraldry, is ſometimes the Term, or 
Blazon for the Purple Colour in the Coats of Sovereign 


Princes. Sce FNR EUR. | . 
„ Mxscvnx is ſometimes uſed for the Torriceliay, Expe- 
-riment,. or Barometer. See BAROME TER. . 
.- Tho' Mercury is not ordinarily ſuſtain'd in a Tube above 
the diſtance of 28 or 29 Inches, yet M. Huygens has found, 
that Mercury well purged, and in a cloſe ſtill Place, will 
be ſuſtain'd to the height of 72 Inches; which is a Phæno- 
menon the FPhiloſophers are all at a loſs to account for. 
See TORRICELTIIN Experiment. e 
MxRcURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of, or bears rela- 
tion to Mercury, of one kind or another. See Mercury. 
Thus we ſay a Mercurial Perſon, to denote a Perſon of a 
brisk, volatile Complexion, ; ſuch Perſons being ſuppoſed 
by the Aſtrologers to be under the more immediate Do- 
minion of the Planet Mercury. | 
So, alſo, we ſay Mercurial Fumes, Mercurial Spirits, &c. 
with reference to the Mineral Mercury. ; 
Mzxcvuxiar Phoſphorus, ſee Pos Hokus. ng 
MAcURIATL Unguents, Frifions, &c. ſee SALivATION. 
MxzRcuRI1AL Medicines, ſee MER CuURIALS, | 
MERCURIALS, Medicines compoſed, or prepared of 
Mercury or Quick-Silver. See MERcUuRy rx. 
The principal of the Claſs of Mercurials, are Mercurius 
dulcis, or white Precipitate of Mercury; ſweet and corroſive 
Suhlimate of Mercury; Calomel ; Artificial Cinnabar ; Turbith 


' Mineral ; Prince's Powder; Mtbiops Mineral, &c. See 


each under its proper Article, S«blimate of Megcurr, 
-Precipitate of MERC URN, CinNABAR, Tux BITR, Ca- 
Lon EL, Ge. | ere £11154 | 

Tbe Medicinal Efficacy of Mercury depends. on: its ex- 
treme Diviſibility, and Fineneſs of its Particles, and on 
their Gravity or Weight: by means of the firſt, it finds a 


- Pafſage into the inmoſt Receſſes of the Animal Structure, 


and, when properly guarded, does not exert itſelf till it 
comes in the remoteſt Scenes of Action; where molt other 
Medicines either don't arrive, or at leaſt not till their Force 
is rebated. This Property it has in common with Camphor. 
See Camrnor. By the latter, it is enabled to, make 
ſtill more conſiderable Alterations in the Animal. OEcono- 
my, by rendering the Fluids thinner, and breaking open 
the ſecretory Paſſages : But this Effect it has in common 
with Chalybeats. See CHALT BEATS. It may be here 
added, that the ſame Property whereby it becomes ſo 
werful a Deobſttuent, indicates, that tis to be avoided 
in Hectics, and all Caſes where the Conſtitution is drawn 
| low 
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at the Equinoctial: On it, each way, from the 


| 


low by too profuſe Evacuations 3 in regard Mereurials tend 
to keep up or increaſe the Exceſs Impetus in the Fluids, 
and that Over-Capacity in the ſecretory Orifices,wherein 
the Defect of ſuch a Conſtitution ſeems to conſiſt. See 
HEC TIC. | . e | 
> MERIDIAN, in Aftronomy, a great Circle of the 
Sphere, paſſing thro' the Zenith, Nadir, and Poles of 
the World; and dividing the Sphere into two Hemiſpheres, 
the one Eaſtern, and the other Weſtern. See CI Rc x, 
and SPHERE. | on da 4 
Or, the Meridian is a Vertical Circle, as A Z BN, (Tab. 
Aſtronomy. Fig. 6.) paſſing thro the Poles of the World, 
P and Q. See VERTICAL Circle. | 
It is call'd Meridian, from the Latin, Meridies, Noon, or 
Mid-day; by reaſon when the Sun is in this Circle, it 1s 
. Noon in that Place. 
MzxipiAx, in Geography, is a great Circle, as PAQ 
D, (Tab. Geography, Fig. 7.) paſſing thro' the Poles 
of the Earth p and Q; and any given Place, as Z. 
So that the Plane of the Terreſtrial Meridian, is in the Plane 
of the Celeſtial one. 
Hence, 1. As the Meridian inveſts: the whole Earth, 
there are ſeveral Places fituated under the ſame Meridian. 
And, 2. As it is Noon-Tide whenever the Centre of the 
Sun is in the Meridian of the Heavens; and as the Meridian 


* 


ofthe Earth in the Plane of the former: it follows, that 


it is Noon, at the ſame time, in all Places ſituate under the 
ſame Meridian 5. There are ſo many Meridians on the 
Earth, as there are Points conceived in the Æquator. In 
effect, the Meridians always change, as you change the 
Longitude of the Place; and may bc faid to be infinite: 
Each ſeveral Place from Eaſt to Weſt having its ſeveral 
Meridian. See LonciTuDE. ON 

Firft MERIDIAN, is that from which the reſt are ac- 
counted, reckoning from Weſt to Eaſt. The firſt Meridian 
is the beginning of Longitude. See Lox ITE. 


The fixing of a firſt Meridian is a matter merely arbi- . - 


trary ; and hence different Perſons, Nations, and Ages, 

have fix'd it differently; whence ſome confufion has aroſe 

in Geography. The Rule among the Antients was to make 
it paſs thro' the Place furtheſt to the Weſt that was known. 

But the Moderns knowing, that there is no ſuch Place in the 

Earth as can be eſteemed the moſt Weſterly 3 the way of 

computing the Longitudes of Places from one fix'd Point is 

much laid afide. | e | 2 

Ptolemy aſſumed the Meridian that paſſes: thro' the fur- 
theſt of the Canary Iſlands as his firſt Meridian; that being 
the moſt Weſtern Place of the World then known. After 
him, as more Countries were diſcovered in that Quarter, 
the firſt Meridian was removed further off. Some fix d it 
to the Iſland of St. Nicholas; Hondius to the Iſle of St. 
James ; others to the Iſland Del Corvo one of the Axores. 
The lateft Geographers, particularly the Dutch, have 
pitch'd on the Pike of Teneriff 3 others to the Iſle of Palm, 
another of the Canaries ; and, laſtly, the Hencb, by Com- 
mand of their King, to the Iſland of Fero, another of the 
Canaries, | 5 | ; 

But, without much regard to any of theſe Rules, our 
Geographers, and Map-Makers, frequently afſume the 
Meridian of the Place where they live, or the Capital of 
their Country for a firſt Meridian, and thence 'reckon the 
Longitudes of their Places. | ie 

e Aſtronomers in their Calculations uſually chuſe the 


Meridians of the Place where their Obſervations were 
made, for their firſt Meridian, as Ptolemy at Alexandria; 


Tycho Brabe at Uranibourg ; Riccieli at Boulogne; Mr. Ham- 
and Methods for the deſcribing. of Meridian Lines, or n- 


ther for the determining equal Altitudes of the Sun in 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Parts of the Heavens; as Mr 


ſteed at the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich; the French at 
the Obſervatory at Paris. | : 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is a Suggeſtion, 
that Meridians vary, in Time. This ſeems very probable 
from the old Meridian-Line in the Church of St. Petronio 
in Bononia, which is found to vary no leſs than 8 Degrees 
from the true Meridian of the Place at this time; and from 
that of Tycho at Uranibourg, which M. Picart obſerves, va- 
ries 18˙% > wok the modern Meridian. If there be any thi 
of Truth in this Hint, Dr. Wallis ſays, the Change muſ 
ariſe from a change of the Terreſtrial Poles (here on Earth, 
of the Earth's diurnal Motion) not of their pointing to this 
or that of the fixed Stars: For if the Poles of the diurnal 
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to determine, tis beſt to have the Style flat aach 
to drill a little Hole, noting the lucid Spot projected b 


+ 


2 
N 
* — 


tial, on the Celeſtial Globes, is counted the South 
North Declination of the Sun or Stars: And on the 
reſtrial Globe, the Latitude of Places North or Sou: 
There are two Points on this Circle; call'd the by 
and a Diameter continued from thence through the Cen 
of either Globe, is call'd the Axis, of the Earth or Hen 
on which they are ſuppoſed to turn round: See Por; hr 
AxI1s. * | . 
On the Tetreſtrial Globes there are uſually 36 ene 
drawn ; one through every tenth Degree of the A 
or through every tenth Degree of Longitude. * 

The Uſes of this Circle are, to ſet the Globes tog 
particular Latitude ; to ſhew the Sun's or a Star's Dec 
nation, Right Aſcenſion, greateſt Altitude, &85,, 85 
GLoBE. | | = 

MERIDIAN Line, an Arch, or part of the Meridia, of 
Place; terminated, each way, by the Horizon: 0; 
Meridian is the Interſection of the Plane of the Meridian g 
the Place, with the Plane of the Horizon; vulgarly cal 
a North and Sduth Line; becauſe its Direction is from ae 
Pole towards the other. See MERIůDIAN. 

The Uſe of Meridian Lines in Aſtronomy, Geogta 


Dialling, Gc. is very great; and on its Exactneſs all Fi | 


pends: Whence infinite Pains have been taken by diver 
Aſtronomers to have it to the laſt Preciſion. M. Caſſini by 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a Meridian Line drawn on the 
Pavement in the Church of St. Petronia at Bon! ne, the 
largeſt and moſt accurate in the World. In the Roof of 
the Church, 1coo Inches above the Pavement, is a linie 


Hole through which the Sun's Image, when in the Merida 


falling upon the Line, marks his Progreſs all the Leu 
When finiſhed, M. Caſini, by a public Writing, informd 
the Mathematicians of Europe, of a new Oracle of Apolh 
or the Sun eſtabliſhed in a Temple, which might be con. 
ſulted with entire Confidence as to all Difficulties in Aſto- 
nomy. See SOLSTICE. | 
5 : = 0 6 G. a Meridian Line, | | 
nowing the South Quarter pretty nearly, obſerye 
Altitude FE (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 8. of . oo 
the Eaftern fide thereof not far from the Meridian, HZ RN. 
Then, keeping the Quadrant firm on its Axis, ſo as the 
Plummet may ſtill cut the ſame Degree, only direQingit 
to the Weſtern-fide of the Meridian, wait till you find the 
Star has the ſame Altitude as before, fe. Laſtly, Biſſed 
the Angle E Ce form'd by the Interſection of the two 
Planes wherein the Quadrant is placed at the time of the 
two Obſervations, by the right Line H R. This HR is 
a Meridian Line. NE 7 | 
* . Or thus; £ | 
On a Horizontal Plane, from the ſame Centre C, (Ti; 
9.) deſcribe ſeveral Arches of Circles BA, b a, Oc. And 
on the ſame Centre C, erect a Style or Gnomon 


.dicular to the Plane ACB, a foot, or half a foot — 
About the 21ſt of June, between the Hours of 9 and it 


in the Morning, and between 1 and 3 after Noon, obſerve 


the Points B b, Oc. A a, c. wherein the Shadow of the 
Style terminates. Biſſect the Arches AB, ab, Oc. in D, 


d, Sc. If then the ſame right Line D E biſſect all the 
Arches AB, ab, Sc. it will be the Meridian Line ſought 
In regard the Extremity of the Shadow is ſomewhat m 
yit 
on the Arches A B and ab, inſtead of the Extremity of the 
Shadow. Otherwiſe the Circles may be made with yellov, 
inſtead of black, Cc. + Wes eie 

Several Authors have invented particular Inftruments 


Grey, Mr. Derbam, &c. in the Pbiloſ. Trauſ. But 3 the 


former of the Methods above delivered, ſuffices for Afte- 

nomical Obſervations, and the latter for more ordinary 0 
caſions, we ſhall forbear to give any Deſcriptions thereof 
From what has been ſhewn, it is evident that whenelet 
the Shadow of the Style covers the Meridian Line, the 
Centre of the Sun is in the Meridian 3 and therefore it! 
then Noon. And hence the Uſe of a Meridian Line in at 
juſting the Motion of Clocks, Oc, to the Sun. Hence, 
-alſo, if the Meridian Line be biſſected by à right Lin- 


Motion remain fixed to the ſame Place on the Earth, the OV, drawn ER through the Point bY 
n 


# 


ſame. | ft end 
But the Notion of the Changes of the Meridian is over- 
thrown by an Obſervation of M. Chazelles of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
the four fides of a Pyramid built 35000 Tears ago, ' fill - 
look'd very exactly to the four Cardinal Points. A Pofi- 
tion which can never be look'd on as fortuitous. 971 
MzR1DIAN of a Globe, or Sphere, is the Brazen Circle, 
in which the Globe hangs and turns. See Grope. + 
It is divided into four 90's, or 360 Degrees, beginning 
Equinoc- 


Meridians which paſs through theſe Poles muſt remain the 


mity of the Shadow pro | „ 
drawn from that Poiot bro that wherein the Style is rs 
will be a Meridian Line. See MzRAIDIAN Altitude. 
Maia Line on a Dial, is a right Line arifios 
an Interſection of the Meridian of the Place wit 
Plane of the Dial. See D:⁊ . 


O V will be the Interſection of the Meridian, and f 

Vertical; and, conſequently, O will ſhew the Eat For 
and V the Weſt, Laſtly, if a Style be erected pope” 
1 in any other b 


orizontal Plane, and a Signa 
ven when the Shadow of the Style covers the Mer 
ine drawn in another Plane, noting the Apex or Ext 
jected by the Style, 4 1 


from 
h the 


4 Ibis | 


I A IEICE 


1 | between the orizon and the Star then in the Meridian of 


baun and 


This the Lin of vgs tag c im dere 
tbe Diviſioa.of -the Hoar:Lanes begins, © gion dre 
MzAIDIAN Magnetical, | is a great Circle Paſſing 25 

by the Me netical-Poles 3 to which Meyidian the Com- 
ra (if not otherwiſe: bindre q) bath roſpedt. enen 

| nd COMPASS» WJ 22 £ a 9 OY N A wo 

1 Altitude of the Sun or Stars, 3 
ude when in the Meridian of the Place here ey are ob- 

nm 3.0086, PU oe NT 
enge ieder Altitude may be defined an Arch of 4 
reat Circle perpendicular to the Horizon, and terminated 


* 
4 


5 1 


the place See Sun, STAR, PLANET, Ge. ah" 

f To jake the Man ibian Altitude of the Stars, © 
of Stars; the one when they are in the Meridian, and the 
5 other when in Vertical Circles. See OBSERVATION. 
For Meridian Obſervations,z there are two Inſtruments 
rincipally uſed, the Quadrant and Gnomon. See Q N 
en, . 

To take the Meridian Altitude with a Quadrant 5 if the Po- 
Gtion of the Meridian be known, and the Plane of an 
Aſtronomical Quadrant be placed in the Meridian Line by 


1 meant of the Flumb - Line fuſpended at the Centre: The 


Meridian Altitudes of the Stars, which are the principal 


: | Obſervations whereon the whole Art of Aflronomy is 


nded;\ may cafily be determine. 
. Altitude of a Star may likewiſe be had 
by means of a Pendulum - Clock, if the exact time of the 
Star's Paſſage by the Meridian be known. Now it muſt be 
obſerved; that Stars have the ſame Altitude for a Mi- 
nute before and after their Paſſages by the Meridian, if 
they be not in or near the Zenith: But if they be, their 


; | Altitudes muſt be taken every Minute when they are near 


we Meridian; and then their 2 or leaſt Altitudes 
will be the Meridian Altitudes ought. 10 % 2 

As to the manner of Obſerving, it is found very difficult 
to place the Vane of the Quadrant in the Meridian exact! 
enough to take the Meridian Altitude of a Star; for unleſs 
ere be a convenient Place, and a Wall where the Qua- 
= drant may be firmly faſined in the Plane of the Meridiam, 
WW which is not cafily had, we ſhall not have the true Poſition 
of the Meridian proper to obſerve the Stars. 
will be much eafier therefore on ſeveral Accounts, to 
= uſc the portable Quadrant, by which the Altitude of the 
Star may be obſerved a little before its Paſſage over the 
= Meridian every Minute till its greateſt or leaſt Altitude be 
found. Here tho' we have not the true Poſition of the 
Meridian by this means, yet we have the apparent Meri- 
dian Altitude of the Star. Wy 
Tho' this Method, in the general, be very good, and 
free of any ſenſible Error, yet in caſe a Star paſſes by 
the Meridian near the Zenith, it proves ſomewhat de- 
feQive ; For in theſe kind of Obſervations, the inconve- 
nient Situation of the Obſerver 3 the Variation of the Star's 


than in every” four Minutes. But in each Minute, the Al- 


| titude varies about fifteen Minutes of a Degree, ſo that 
W there will be the difference of a Degree in the Star's Al- 


titude between each Obſervation. In ſuch Caſes, there- 


B | fore, it will be better to have the true Poſition of the Me- 
lan, or the exact time wherein the Star paſſes the Meri- 


dan, in order either to place the Inſtrument in the Meridian, 


8 or to obſerve the Altitude of the Star the Moment it paſſes 
be Meridian. See AT rIrvpz and Quanaant. 


To find the MxxaIůDUñ AN Altitude of the Sun, Cc. by a Gno- 


WW mon. See Gnomon. 


Mzs1D1onar Diſtance in Navigation, is the ſame with 


. | the Departure; Eaſting or Weſting z or the Difference of 


Longitude berween the Meridian, under which the Ship 
now is, and any other Meridian ſhe was under before. See 
EPARTHRE. | 
ERIDIONAL Parts, Miles, or Minutes, in Navigation, 
- the Parts, by which the Meridians in Mercator's Chart 
CAMEL as the Parallels of Latitude decreaſe. See 
_ Thc Co-fine of the Lakeds of any Place being equal 
1 2 Radius, or Semi · diameter of hue Parallel” * 
| Ain the true Sea-Charr, or Nautical Planiſphere, this 
Sine ak being the Radius of the Equinoctial, or whole 
wine, Degrees, the Meridian Parts at each Degree of 
4"; 8 muff increaſe, as the Secants of the Ark con- 
ecreaſe. "IM, that Latirude and the Equinoctial do 
wa Tables therefore of Meridional Parts in Books of 
ant aeg are made, by 4 continual, addition of ge- 
Tables) Fasel in ſome Books (as in Sir' Jonas Moors 


every Degree and Minute of Latitude; and 


FE 
* 


S % 


Aſtronomers make two principal kinds of | Obſervations larg 


them. 


Azimuth ſeveral Degrees in a little time; the Alteration 
of the Inſtrument, and the difficulty of replacing it verti- 
= cally, will prevent the Obſervations from being oftner 


cifix. 


NEN 


- #5 8 * 5 % | 
(597 /) 


Ps nn LOR 437 SRD ATA .> 
theſe will ſerve, either to make or graduate a Merecator's 
Chart, or to wor k the Mercator 8 ail go fr 43 7 M 
To uſe them, you mult enter the Table. with the De- 


of Latitude ac rhe 17. and with the Minute on the 


eſt Column towards the Let Wigs and in the Angle of 
meeting, you will have the, Mp lional Parts. | 


Sg_ CE Wi 
Having the Laritades: of two Places, to find the Me- 
ridional Miles, or Mutes between the m: conſider whether 
the Places be, one under the Equinoctial, and the other 
wide thereof; ot the one on the ane fide. the Equinoctial, 
and the other on the other; or whether they both lie on 
D 501] 211970 re an any nee 
If one Place lie under the, Equator, the Meridronal Mi- 
nutes next under the Degree of Latitude of the other Place, 


is the Meridiondl difference of Latitude, or Latitude en- 


If one be in North, and the other in South Latitude ; 
the Merid:onal Minutes correſponding to the two 
wy together, give the Meridional Minutes between 
chew; 07 WES 16 ee 85 e e 

Both Places lying towards the ſame Pole; ſubſtract the 
Meridional Parts anſwering to the leſs Latitude from thoſe 
of the renter ; the remainder gives the Meridional Minutes. 
MERIDIANS, or MERTDTANr, a Name which the an- 
tient Romans gave to a kind of Gladiators, who enter'd the 
Arena about Noon; after the Eeſtiarii, who fought in the 
Morning againſt Beaſts, had finiſh'd. See Graniaros. 

The Merid:ani fought Man with Man, Sword in hand: 
2 _ 9 obſerve, that the Combats 
of the Morning were full of Humanity, compared with 
thoſe which bollow d. ph W | 


- "The Meridian, took their Name from Meridies, i. e. 


Noon, the time when they exhibired their Sbews. 
MERIT, io Theology, is uſed to fignify the Moral 
Goodneſs of the Actions of Men, and the Reward due to 
The Romiſh Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Merir 
towards God ; The one of Congruity, and the other of 
Condignitix. 2 8 
The Meris of Congruity, is, when there is no ju | 
portion between the Action, and the Reward yon ;k 
who beſtows the Reward ſupplies by his Goodneſs or Li- 
berality, what was NN in the Action: Such is the 
Merit of a Son towards his ] ather 5 but this is only Merit 
ks as impeoper fe. ; 
The Merit f Condignity, is, when there is an. abſolute 
Equality, and à juft Eſtimation between the Action and 
the Reward, as in the 4 7 of a Workman. 
Thoſe of the Reformed Religion diſclaim all Merit to- 


wards God. Even their beſt Works don't Merit any thing 


at his bands. The Doctrine of Merits makes one of the 


reat Articles of Controverſy between the Romiſh and 
c oO oo 5 
MERLON, in Fortification, that part of the Parapet 


which lies betwixt two Embraſures. See PAARATET and 


EMBRASURE n | 

It is from 8 to 9 Foot long on the fide of the Can- 
non, and 6 on the fide of the Field; about 6 Foot high, 
and 18 thick. LF | 

The Word comes from Merula, or Merla, which in 
the corrupt Latin wa$uſed for a Battlement. | 

MERMAID, or MzzmMan, a Sea-Creature frequently 
talk'd of, as being ſuppoſed half human, and half a Fiſh. 
See MonsTER. . 
However Naturaliſts may doubt of the Reality of Mer- 
men, or Mermaids, yet we have Teſtimony enough to eſta- 
bliſh it beyond all contradiction. In the Year 1187, as 
Larrey informs us, ſuch a Monſter was fiſh'd up in the 
County of Suffolk, and kept by the Governour for ſix Months. 
It bore ſo near a Conformity with Man, that nothing 
ſeem'd wanting to it befides Speech. One day it took the 
Opportunity of making its Eſcape, and plunging into the Sea, 
was never more heard of. Hiſt. d Angleterre, f. I. p. 403. 
In the Year 1430, after a huge Tempeſt, which broke 
down the Dykes in Holland, and made way for the Sea into 
the Meadows, c. ſome Girls of the Town of Edam in We/t- 
Friezland, going in a Boat to milk their Cows, perceiv'd a 
Mermaid embarraſs'd in the Mud, with a very little Water. 
They took it into their Boat, and brought it with them to 
Edam, dreſs'd it in Women's Apparel, and taught it to 
ſpin. It fed like one of them, but could never be brought 
to ſpeak. Some time afterwards it was brought to Haer- 
lem, where it liv'd for ſome Years, tho' ſtill ſhewing an 
Inclination to the Water. Parizal relates, that they had 


. it ſome Notion of a Deity, and that it made its 


everences very devoutly when ever it paſs'd by à Cru- 
Delices q Hollande. 


In the Year 1560, near the Iſland of Manar, on the 


Weſtern Coaſt of the Iſland of Ceylon, ſome Fiſhers 


brought up at one Draught of 'a Net, ſeven Mer men and 
Maid; of which, ſeveral YJeſwirs, and among the reſt, 
WS. NxxzRXX F. Hen. 
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1 F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas K h Phyſician to the 
1 Viee-Roy of Goa, were Witnefles. The Fhyſician, who 
1 examined, them, with 4 great deal of Care, and made 
1 | DifleBkbrb thereof, aſſerts, that all the Parts, both intet⸗ 
1% nal and External, were four PRES conformable; 0. 
11 tmhoſe of Men. See the ift. de Ia Com 
1 T. IV. Ns. 276. whetz the Relation is given at length. 
4 We have another Rel tion well Atte of a Merman, 
1 near the great Rock call d Diamond, on the Coaſt of Mar: 
1 rinico. The Perſons who ſaw it, gave i N De- 
| ſcription of it before 2 Notary. . ey affirmed f 
ſaw it kb 5 its Hand over its Face, and even heard. it 
| blow its Noſe. CCC 
1 Another Creature of the ſame Species was caught in 
11 the Baltic in the Year 1531, and ſent as a Ades. to Sigiſ mond 
14 King of Poland, with whom it liv'd three Days, and was 
| ſeen by all the Court. Another very young one was taken 
near Rocca de Sntro, as related by Damian Gaes. 50 
The King of Portugal 


ind the Grand Maſter of the 
mine which. Party theſe Monſters belonged to. 
| MESARAZUM in, Anatomy, the ſame; with Meſente- 
if PE co 9616 0369; of 6 
f  MxsARA&UM is alfo uſed in a more reſtrained Senſe 
for a Part, or Diviſion of the Meſentery; being that faſtned 
to the thick Guts. See MxsENTERY. | 00 3 
MESARAIC Veſels, in the general Senſe, are the 
ſame with Meſenteric. See MEsEnTERIC.  . 
ln common uſe, Meſaraic is more frequently applied to 
the Veins 3 and Meſenterio to the Arteries of the, Meſentery. 
- MESENTERY, or Mzsaxmvum, in Anatomy. a fat 


middle of the Inte ſtines, which it connects to one another. 

See INTESTINES. | | 
narrow ProdaQion; to which the end of the Colon, and be: 
ginning of the ReFum, are tied. 5 ine 
is about four fingers and a half in Diameter: Its 
Circumference, being full of Plaits and Foldings, is about 
three Ells in length. The Inteſtines are tied like a Border 
on this Citcumfetence of the Meſentery: There are three 
Inches of the Inteſtines, faſtned. See IN TESTINES. 


Vertebræ cf the Loins. ** is ; POPs of three. Laminæ; 
the inner, upon which the Glands and Fat lie, and the 
Veins and Arteries run, is its own proper Membrane; and the 
other two which cover each ſide of the proper Membrane 
come from the Peritonæum. Between the two external La- 
minæ of the Meſentery, run the Branches of Arteria Me- 
ſenteriacu, ſaperior and inferior, which bring the Blood to 
the Inteſtines; and the Pene Meſeraicæ, which being Bran- 
ches of the Portæ, carry the Blood back to the Liver. 
Here the large Branches of both Arteries and Veins com- 
municating with one another, march directly to the Guts; 
where, with the Nerves from the Plexus Meſentericus, 
they divide into an infinite Number of ſmall Bran- 
ches, which ſpread themſelyes extremely finely upon the 
Coats of the Inteſtines. The Venæ Ladteæ, and Lympha- 
tic Veſſels, run likewiſe upon the Meſentery, in which 
there are alſo ſeveral Veſicular Glands ; the biggeſt of 
which in the middle of the Meſentery, is call'd Pancreas 
Aſellii ; theſe Glands receive the Lympha and Chyle from 
the Lafteal Veins. See PAN cREAS ASELLII. | 

The Meſentery has been ordinarily divided into two 
Parts, the Meſaræum and Meſocolon. The firſt appended 
to the Inteſtina Tenuia; and the latter to the Craſſa: But 
this is a Diviſion of no great moment. f 
The Uſe of the „Lues; is, firſt, to gather the In- 
teſtines into a narrow C N that the Courſe of the 
Chiliferous Veſſels towards their common Receptacle 
may be but ſhort; to cover and protect them and the 
Blood - Veſſels; and to connect and diſpoſe the Inteſtines, 
ſo as to ſecure them from any Entanglement that might 
hinder their periſtaltic Motion. | — 

The Word comes from the Greek uy, middle, and 
zy nge, Inteſtine, Gut; as being in the middle of the In- 
teſtines. . 

MESENT ERIC, or Mzsaxaic, an Epithet given to 
two Arteries ariſing from the deſcending Herta, and pro- 
ceeding to the Meſentery. | 

There is an Upper, or Superior Meſenteric, which goes 
to the upper part of the Meſentery; and a Lower, or In- 
ferior Meſenteric, which diſtributes itſelf through the lower 

| part. See ARTERY, © | 
14. 8 We have alſo a Meſenteric Vein, compoſed of an infinity 
7 of Veins proceeding from the Meſentery ; which, with the 
Vena Splenica arifing from the Spleen, form the Vena Porta. 
Anatomiſts alſo reckon a Meſenterie Nerve which ariſes 
| from the Intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral Branches to the 
111 Meſentery. See N 507 PE kf 
MsENTERIC Plexus, a Plexus, or piece of Net-Work 
form d by the Branches or Ramibcativns of the Par Vagum. 
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547 
agnede Jeſus, P. II. 1 . e 
4 a4} MESN, or MEASNE, a Term in Law Ggnifying bim 
of a Manor, and ſo hath Tenants holding of 


that they. 


Order of Sr. James, had antiently a Suit at Law to deter- 


membranous Body; thus call'd, becauſe. placed in the 


The Meſentery is almoſt of a circular Figure, with 3 | 


The Meſentery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt 


becauſe in the former Times, the Catechumens and Ex 


much Ceremony, or the Aſſiſtance of any Deacon ot py 


"The eee Wee e ee Mic. 
Plexus, is form d out of the N Nn be, e 
other. Plex 75 and ſends ite ner vdus Fibres through the 
hole Me entery along with the Mieſeraio Veſſels, Which 


wird various Gircamligations, hey accompen) do the h. 
| CCATIMOS Tb > 


teſtines. See Prix us. 


bim; yet he himſelf holds of à ſuperior” Lord. 8e 
Lon p. A fin banned yam buen eee gf 
Men is alſo a Writ, which Heth where there 1 
Lord Meſu and Tenant.; and the Tenant is diſtrained fot 
Services due from the Meſu to the ſuperior Lord. Ibe 
Word is properly derived from Maiſn, minor natu, becauſe 
his Tenureis'detive&fromi anorhet; from whom be holds. 
- MESOCOLON, in Anatomy, that part of the Meſente 
W 1 = nk ny Guts. See MESENTERY. © | 
The Meſocolom lies in the midſt of the Colon, to which 
it is join d. Its lower part flicks to 4 part of the 


MESOLABE, Mzsoranrum, à Mathematical Ju 
ſtrument invented by the Antients for finding two mean 
Proportionals Mechanically, which they could not come 
ene bd See PROFEORTION AI. 
It conſiſts of three Parallelograms moving in 2 Groot 
to certain Interſections. Its Figure is deſcribed by Eu 
chius in his Commentary on Archimedes. 

MESO-LOGARITHM, a Term uſed by Kepler » 
ſignify the Logarithms of the-Co-Sities, and Co-Vangents: 
The former of which my Lord Neper calls Anti- Logarithns, 
and the latter Differghtiales. 1 een 
Theſe art alſo call'd Artificial Sines and Tangents 
See LocarrTHM, Co-Sinz, Co-TANeENT, ANT Lo- 
GARITHMy&c. 1 TT c e 
.. MESO-PLEURIL:in Anatomy, the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
See InrER Cos TAL, 1900 NOT 32 + BW 

The Word is derived from u Medium, Middle; and 
, Lata, the Side. iin inn DI 20h 

Mxso-PIEZ UA Iris ſometimes alſo uſed for the internie- 
diate, Spaces between the Ceſtæ, or Ribs. See Rizs,” 
.; MESSE, ar MAssE, or Missa, the Office, or public 
Prayers made in the Romiſhʒ Church, at the Celebration of 
the Euchariſt. See EucHakRis r. 

The Romiſb' Divines define the Maſt, an Oblation made 
to God, wherein, by the change of a ſonſible Object by 
virtue of a divine Inſtitution, the fovereign-Dominton of 
God over all Things is acknowledged. This they eſteem 
the greateſt and moſt auguſt. Ceremony in uſe in the 
Church, as being the Sacrifice of the new Law, wherein 
8 and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt ate offered up to 

od. 5 
They are divided about the Queſtion, Whether or noit 
be proper or allowable for the ſame Perſon to celebrate 
Maſs ſeveral times in one day; having the Authority of 
Pope Leo in his Letter to Dieſcurus for the Aﬀirmative Side 
of the Queſtion, and that of ſeveral of the Councils for 
the Negative. 5 | 
Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves that the Word Maſs comes 
from the Hebrew, Miſſach, Oblatum; or from Mifſa, Miſſormn 3 


communicated. were ſent out of the Church when the Det 
con faid Ite, miſſa eft, after Sermon; and the reading of the 
Epiſtle and Goſpel 5 they not being allow'd to aflift i! 
the Conſecration. See CarEcHUMUEN. | : 
Menage derives it from 4% diſmiſſing. Others again, 
derive it from the Latia, Miſſa, Envoy ; becauſe in tht 
Maſs, the Prayers of Men on Earth are ſine up to Heaven. 
There:are a vaſt Variety of Maſſes in the Romiſſ Church; 
the thing acquiring new Titles and Appellations according 
to the different Rites, Intentions, and Manners in which i 
is performed; as well as other Circumſlance. 
Thus they have an Anbroſian Maſs, celebrated according 
to the Rite of St. Ambroſe, particularly uſed in Milan. 
The Engliſh Maſs was the Form which antiently obtain d 
in England. | 85 5 
Gallican Maſs is the Rite that formerly obtain'd inthe 
Churches of Fance. | | 8 
Greek-Maſsis that rehearſed according to the Greek Ri 
in the Greek Language, and by Greek Prieſts. Latin 
is that uſed in the Latin Church in the Latin Tongue, ® 
according to the Rites of the Latin Church. 4 
High Maſs, called alſo Grand Maſs, is that ſung by t 
Choriſters, and celebrated with the Adiftance of a Deacan 
and Subdeacon. b Os Rey 
 Low- bon 
rehearſed without any Singing, and performed wi 
deacon. x hors ER 8 to 
The Maſs of the" Beate, or our Lady, is that offer.” 
N Bow by the Means and thro” the Interceſſion ot 
irgin. 4 LOT TP 


| ich 
The Beau-Maſs is a Maſs rehearſed —_— at ou 


Maſs is that wherein the Prayers are all bare 
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- 4 Grote Fi 1 3 7 ae 2 „„ 2 ann au | > $3777 05; {£93 $a es 4 
b tales and Beaa-Mende of the Place atteid; Thi, is anointed King of Kiogs from all Ages. 2dly, As Chiofof 
alſo call d the perfumed 9/6) 2101 ap eee the Prophets, zdly, As High-Prieſt of the Law of Grace 
omen Meſs or Maſs of the, Community in + Monaſtery, , or Priett for eyer according ro the Order of Aelebiſedeeb. = 
| isthat T noms cextain; Hours, | wheret the whole , 2 Son 2 (wx is variouſly d enominated according to 
Boa lend. yur org; nyo) 1081 ATION; O_ and Attributes. He is call'd; the 
; Maſs ef he + Ghoſt, is that celebrated at the beginniog /#ord, as being dbe Eternal Som of t le 18 cd. 

Wes 5 Church -Aſſembly, commencing with ſubſtantial wk as ebe Path 


| 3 th him. Chriſt; xe O, a Greek * Term, fig- 
| jonof the Holy, Gboſt. | ky 08 34645 $i: 13-1 "offying Anoiuted, of the ſame import with the Hebrew 
 Holy-day-Maſs, is that wherein certain Prayers or Lectures Meæſſab ; Jeſus, 7, e. Saviour, of the Hebrew, . Jebaſua, b 
are read duitable to the Dar. vegſon he ſaves his People from their Sins. He ig calle 
: 1 105 Judgment, was that wherein a Perſon c lear'd 7 Word, as being 0 8on of God 3 Jeſus, as Man; Chrift; 
himſelf of any Calumny by ſome Proof agreed upon. as being Anointed ; and Meffab, as being both God and 


an. Invoca 


: 
— 


Wee de e Ware e a ND 19014; TO . 
'tharobrained along time in Pain, hut was at length abo- MESSIEU RS, à French Title of Honour or Civili 
n * oe ne 2 . 1 . our Language; The Word WF: 
1; M40 $85 Kequiem, is that  periormed at tne Plural o eur, and is equi 0 Foaliſh. Ss; 
Requeſtof t e Deceaſed The latroit whereof. begins with See dps 9c * nn. wolle Eogliſh, a 
"Requiem. In the 13th: Century, it was the Cullome'erCri- The Lawyers:always begin their. Pleadings. and Ha- 
minals were carried out to Execution, to make them at- rangues with Aſeſfeurs; which Word is alſo freq uently re- 
tend at 3-Maſs, of the Dead, rehearſed for the Repoſe of peared in the Courſe of the Speech ; on which occaſion it 
their Souls. e ee ee . N Y anſwers to our Engliſh Word Gentlemen. CONS” 
Zaridh Myſi.or Great Ma), is that which, ahe Parſon is The French ſay, Meſſewrs ds. Parlement 3 ds Comets de 


. 


ys. Lie, Mf, i, har ſaid at private, Altars with leſs |, MESSUAGE in Law, 2 Dwolling-Houſe with ſom 
E 
= . s. of mts is t! erein God. is in oke the By this Name may a . Shop... 1 Chamb 
3Y 1 4 75 hus —_— allo Maſſes of or Cellar be called: a ODOR OR . 1 
es, Martyrs, 5, Virgins, Ge. In Scotland, Meſſuage is what we call the AMManor-Houſe 
* Maſs of Serutiny, was formerly rebearſed at the Exa- 213. Principal Dwelling-Houſe  withiy Barony, / #4 
ee oe ER „ e nets Mas, UM : * wg r 9 2 
e a 3 I 5 0 1, a Name e Anti 'e Aa = 
WO 2504s ne where. there is no Conſcerarion 5 as tain part of their Tragedy 5 or to — — 
5 * my = 4. And — 2 105 5 _ Tra "es, 0p Tracey. Fr 
conſecrate, by reaton < | : before on the e Meſymnicum was a kind of Burden, as Io Pæan; | 
fame day X Were by the Candidates of the Prieſt- Dithyrambe 3, Hymen, O Hymenee, or the likes a 
hood, in qr $5 E r ee with the Ce- placed at the end of a Strophe, was called Epbymnuixk 5 and 
rc monies 5 a8 Hes WHEL * „ " | when: inſerted in the middle of a Strophe, Meſymnicum. 
Votive May's * Noary Maſs beſides that of the See STRo0PHE and CHorRus, Ae Baa 
Day, revear ERS in the 2 28 ME TAC ART US, or Mzracagetun, in Anatomy,. 
n aeg Polity, des Officers that part of \the Hand between rhe Wriſt and the 
= chicfly under the Direction of t e Secretaries of State; be- Fingers. Sce Hany. | 2 | Fr 
5 ing N wy Ag ſent with all manner of Diſpatches, he Meracarpus confiſts of four Bones, which anſwer to the 
M N A 3 7 "TIE 2 2 four Fingers; whereof that which ſuſtains the Fore- finger 
4 th 9 510 port FRAY am —— is the biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round and long, 
L 2 158 er 3 . 1 5 14 | on, or other Ultences a little convex towards the back of the Hand, and 
Ege the State, which do not ſo properly fall under the concave and plain towards the Palm: They are hollow 
e 1 2 Law, and, perhaps, are not in the middle, and full of Marrow; they touch one ano- 
Pro be pr 2 8 J * ther only at their Extremities, leaving Spaces in their 
Alone a EG. ide wits e : , 
| own 9 5 5s 5 they are al pea 4 b 5 o Govern — 10 which lie the Mu/culi Intergſſei. See IN ER- 
#] 8 d. per day. en they arediſpatch'dabroad, In their upper end there is a Si ; 3 
4 my have an Allowance for their — as ſtated, viz. Bones of x44 Wriſt ; their 1 _ 
| Fo 1 15 Holland, 25 J. to Edinburgh, 301. to Ire- and is received into the Sinus of the firſt Bones of the Pin. 
1 * 
#] 0% tp CHIME, ber ene. The inner part of the Metac arpus is called the Palm, 
oy * 2 . a time, monthly, diſtributed as the outer 3 of the Hand. See pogo” Ap: * 
= we Rape Ag «2 rt, five at one Secretary's Office, The Word comes from the Greek were, poſt 3 and 
„ 
N at tl „and one at the Lor ETACISM, in G | ct i - 
* Nuns s of mm . Their Poſts, if purchaſed, ciation of the 3 1 hs ” e 
pats eemed worth 300 J. Their Salary is 45 J. per Annum Iſidore ſays it's a final m, followed by a Vowel, as ho- 
N er of the Exchequer : The four Purſuivants METACHRONISM, in Chronology, an Error in Com- 
my 3, * — ated by his Name. Their Duty putation of Time, either on the fide of Defe&, or Exceſs. 
his Letters, 13 oy 5 S $400 reaſurer, and to carry See CuronoLocy and TIME. 8 5 
ee eee 
N , | out-mo # d 
FTC 
NN , Cover ſeditious BOOKS, Wc. METAL, in Natural Hiſtory, a ffmple, ſoſſil Body, that 
*. NOT, LIED ſignifying Anvinted, or Sacred; and fuſes, and becomes fluid, by Fire, IS Cold . — 
beg gel os Kings and Prieſts : But, by way of and hardens into a ſolid Maſs, capable of diſtending under 
Prophets of 284 . riſt, the Saviour promis d by the the Hammer. See Foss1L. | HE 
The Jews fill —_ —.— CnzIsT. ; Metal is faid to be t. as it may be affirm'd of eve 
infaruared with the Norton 0 yuan bak 7, - being 2 minuteſt Particle of a Anal, e f. a Grit of Gold, 
. | eſrab that is to it 1 | 
de. poighty Conqueror, and to ſubdue all the World. Gor . e ee IN 
Co . . 
eſus Chriſi 2 = | | _ Huſible by Fire, that is, when expoſed to a great Fire, it 
R On gk 2 the Meſſab. In St. Jobn iv. 25. diſſolves into parts which are we een — _ 
efliah comes 38 * 0 Jeſus, I know that when the ſelves, or are in actual motion. See Fusion. 
i things. . Jeſus an e. of the Chriſt) be will tell us al Fixed, i. e. bearing the Fire without flying of in Va- 
= There are ſeveral 1 2 foe ſpeak to thee, am be. pours. Tho! it is only to a certain degree that Metals are 
} pak for Meſſiah, * ms gn — Yarn to ms 5 by the large 1 of Meſſ. Debirn- 
iſto e d utcoman,' has written a bauſer: Villette, all Metals readily evaporate, ' 8 
hos Bong iy nk = Eſeudome ſſi is. The firſt he F1ix1TY. N | 7 p | gs * 
Empire of Adrian The 1. al, who appeated under the Such is the proper Idea of Metals, which is no ways ap- 
dan to be tülk d of in! 3 aſt is Rabbi Mardochai, who be- plicable to any other Body in Nature : For a Diamond, or 
2666, appear'd Sabbath 2. A little before him, vis. in other Stone, tho' a fimple Body, is not fuſible in the 
and turned: Mabomera, Sebi, who was taken by the Turks, ns nor capable of 8 27 5 22 the Hammer. 
The W Ain! : ee Diamond. And Salt, tho' diflolvable by Fire, i 
of the Venn dcomes from the Hebrew, Maſchuach, Anointed, not malleable, but breaks under the Haritier, des 


the V a 
the Title Sh wh anoint ; whence Jeſus Chriſt claims SALT, Oc. 


ifold Account; 1ft, as having been There are indeed certain Woods which yield in ſome 
| | meaſure 
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| meaſure to the Hammer; but then they fall to Duft in 


the Tire: And fo. of the reſt, 8ce Mattzabiuvy, 
God but fu Ffetals in all Naturey vis, Gold, Lead, 


Alder, Copper, Iron, and Tir, See the Nature, Charaktere, 
Production, Uſes, Oc. of each thereof, under its proper 
Article; GoLD, LI Ap, S1LvER, Cores, Izon, and 


& "T6 theſe, a ſeventh Metal is uſually added, vis. Mer- 


» ery; of Quieſ- Slver; but improperly, as it has not all 


the Characters of a Metal, nor ſcarce any thing in com- 
mon with the other Metals, except Weight and Similarity 
of parts. See Mxxcunr, Se. ; _ 
bus, for Example, it is neither diſſolvable by Fire, 
. malleable, nor fix d: In effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a 
-peculiar Claſs of Foſſils, and is rather the Mother, or Baſis 


of all Metals, than a Metal itſelf. However, as it is uſually 1 
cending from the Abyſs (fee Anvss) towards the Sur, 
of the Earth, continually pervading the Srrara, Geuche 


reckoned among them, and as it wants nothing to render 

it a Metal, but an additional Sulphur to fix and connect 

its parts together, it may without any great harm be con- 
ſider d ds that Claſs. x | ; | 

The common radical: Character of Metals is, that of all 

* known Bodies, they are the heavieſt. By Dr. Halley's Ex- 

periments, the Weight of Gold to that of Glaſs is deter- 


mined to be as 9 to f; and the Weight of Tin, the 


lighteſt of all Metals, to that of Gold, as ) to 19 z which 
conſiderably ſ i 
Gems, and other the moſt ſolid Bodies, as appears from 
the Tables of ſpecific Gravities. Nor is there any Body 
in Nature but a Metal, that is one third of the Weight of 
Gold. See S ERC III Gravity). 1 2 8 
The Royal Society furniſn us with various Experiments 


of this kind. The Weights of the ſeveral Metals, and 


other. Solids, they have examined Hydroftatically, by 
weighing them in Air and in Water; and the Weights of 
the Fluids by weighing an equal Portion of each. By 
ſuch Experiments they find, that taking the ſame Weights 
of Water and Gold, the Bulk or Magnitude of the former 
is to the latter as 19636 to 1000; conſequently that the 
bet, of Gold is to Water nearly as 19 to 1. 
Ihe Specific Weight of the ſeveral Metals by this Means 
determined, ſtand thus: . a 


Gold 19635 Iron 7852 


Quick-Silver 14019 | Tin 7321 
Lead 11341 Stone 2000 
Silver 105133 Water 1000 
Copper 8843 | Air , 
The Cubic Inch of Once,. Drams. Grains, 
Gold | 12 2 122 
Quick-Sil ver 8 8 6 8 
Lead A 7 3 
Silver CD 6 5 28 
Copper - 5 6 36 
Iron 1 5 I 24 
Tin J U 4 17 


As to the Origin and Formation of Metals, various are 
the Sentiments of Philoſophers Antient and Modern. 
Plato will have the Cauſe of Metals to be a humid Va- 
pour, incloſed in the Bowels of the Earth, which being 
variouſly intermix'd with Parts of the Earth, produce 
various Metals, Plotin will have Sulphur to be the Father of 
Metals; and an oleaginous viſcous Humour the Mother. 
Lidyat endeavours to prove all Metals generated by a ſubter- 
ranean Fire; urging, among other Reaſons, that many 
| Metals, when taken out of the Earth, are exceedingly hot. 
Du Hamel ſhews, that Metals don't take their Riſe either 
from any vaporous Exhalation, or from Water, or from 
Earth ; but are generated of Mercury, Sulphur and Salt. 
He adds, that Metals take their Matter and Weight from 


- the Mercury, and their Tincture and Form from Sulphur. 


The ſame Author owns the firſt Rudiment of a Metal to be 

a ſaline Subſtance ſwimming inWater, which is by little and 
little carry'd off. By how much the Terreftrial Parts are 
more exquiſitely mix'd with the * e or humid, by ſo 
much is the Metal more heavy and firm, as having fewer 
and ſmaller Pores. Hence its Ductility; for its Parts be- 


ing extremely ſmall, denſe, and complicated, may be 


drawn out into « very ſpacious Surface. On which account 
It is, that Gold exceeds all other Metals both in Weight 
and Ductility; hence alſo its Fixity, its Parts being too 
. Cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The Water defends the 
Earth from being burnt, and the Earth the Water from 
flying off; neither forſakes the other, but each is bound 
in an undiſſolvable Knot. The Moiſture gives Dudility, 
the Earth Solidity. Where the Mixture is leſs mis 
whether the Earth or the Water prevail, the Metal will 
neither have ſo much Weight, as having larger Pores ; 


nor will it bear the Fire ſo well. For if the Earth pre- 
\ vail, as in Iron, or the Water, as in Lead ; Heat will ſet 


© 
x "" 
, * * 


of Stone, Eatth, Marble, 
EW in e e en 


pendicular Intervals or Fiſſures of the ſeveral Hag 


into theſe Intervals fince that time; the Intervals then 


' Corpaſcles as it finds looſe: in its way, carrying they 


a freer Paſſage than before, it deſerts them, and leavg 


urpaſſes the Weight of all Stones, Marbles, 


and that of conſequence the Mixture produces 


D MFT 


the one at liberty from the other; the Moi 5 1 
rates, — dhe Lerch is redu ed into Scoria's, * 5 "4. Bl 
Dr. Woodward accounts for the Production of Ar; al 3 
in the Barth; in the following manner.” © fouy 3 
All Metal, now found in the Strata owe their 0 9 
Condition to the Deluge; 1 he imagines'th.* 2 4 


The Metallic and M inerat Matter now found in the 


: 


whereof the Body of the Earth is compos d, Was. ,...* 
ding to bim, ar the time of the Deluge edge ey 
Bo ies of thoſe Strara, and brought thence; and anni 


ſelves not exiſling, till the Sata were form'd an 
again, to let the Water from the Eartn 1 ok 
Now the Water which, he imagines, is conſtantly v 


out of their Pores and laterſtices ſuch Metalfc and Minery 


along with it to the perpendicular Intervals, w ere hay 


them in thoſe Intervals. And this he takes 'to be th 


rations whereby each of thoſe Oils might be reduc 
an Earth wherein was Iron. | 

To this it is anſwer'd, that in what manner ſoever 
be drawn from the ſeveral Ingredients ſeparate!) 
will be ſtill found infinitely leſs in em, than when m 


( 
way in which all Metals, now found in thoſe Pla | E 
bret e and e Ot en th 
- Thoſe in the Strata, however, he obſerves do not, ny 4 
cannot grow 5 but, on the contrary, are continually lefſey} | 
and diminiſh'd, by ſo much as has been convey'd ing ; 
the perpendicular Intervals, and brought” forth of th | 4 
Surface of the Earth by Spriffge and Exkalation from the | 
Abyſs, Sc. See FossiL. - 1110 0 
The fame ingenious Author complains of the. grey . 
Uncertainty and Inconſtancy in the Mineral and Mel C 
Kingdom; neither Colour, Figure, nor Situation inthe I 
Earth, being to be depended on, ſo as to make any A 
pofitive Judgment from them. A Pyrites or Marchs T 
fie, for inſtance, ſhall have the Colour and Brightneſ, of 
Gold and Silver, and yet afford nothing but 4 little V. * 
triol and Sulphur; while a Pebble in appearance ſhall + 
have a Mixture of a valuable Metal in it. *Tis common ( 
too to find the ſame Metal ſhot into a great number of f 
different Forms, as well as to find different Kinds of 0 
Metal of the ſame Form. And as to their Place in the d 
Earth, there is the ſame Uncertainty; being' ſometins So 
found in the perpendicular Fiffures or Intervals of i: {AR * 
Strata, ſometimes interſperſed in the Bodies of the San, - 
and ſometimes in both. The ſame Metals are alſo placed ſe 
indifferently in all kind of terreftrial Metal, or in rau 0 
of very different natures. They are frequently intermix'{ s 
with each other, ſo that 'tis a rare thing to find any df 0 
them pure and ſimple; but Copper and Iron ſhall be n * 
the ſame Maſs, Gold and Copper, Silver and Lead, Ti I 
and Lead; nay, ſometimes all fix together in the fame f 
Lump. See MixERAL. | "A 
M. Tournefort is of opinion, that all Metals have thei KY 
Origin from Seeds, like Plants, ; that they have Veſſel, A 
with Juices circulating in them, c. | an 
The French Chymilts have been very curious in their e; 
Inquiries into the Nature and Production of Metals, = fi 
M. Geoffroy, from a Mixture of Sulphur with à vitriolc de 
Salt, and an argillous Earth, brought an Iron, which he 800 
maintain'd to be a new Production, or a Compoſim R. 
reſulting from the Aſſemblage of certain Principles, which ; 
exiſted ſeparately in the Ingredients that formed the M- c. 
tal; in a word, that it was an artificial Iron. And obſer bo 
ving that there were Parcels of this Metal in the colurd e Pi 
Aſhes of Plants, and of moſt other inflammable Su che 
ſtances, he concluded that it might be form'd there ab ape 
by the Union of the ſame three Principles. of 
This was oppos'd by M. Lemery the younger, bd 
maintain'd that the Iron contain'd in the Aſhes of Plants ron 
was not form'd there by Calcination, but was really e: Co 
iſtent in the Plants themſelves, heing rais'd in tber ll! 
Veſſels along with the Juices of the Earth; and furt we 
that all the Ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial um ane 
were form'd, do really contain Iron in themſelves, eiter: No 
in ſmaller or larger Quantities: Not the Argilla c, cap 
where the Iron is eaſily diſcover'd by an animated K ' the 
nor the Oil of Vitriol, which is drawn from a Mineral fil) 
the Ground whereof is Iron; but alſo Linſeed Oil, — che 
of M. Geoffroy's Sulphur was made; and even that pen 
Turpentine, ſweet Almonds, Ec. relating withal the Oe n: 
Op 


Iron 
there 


is'd, 


That as for Oils, tis evident they are not ſimple " 
ſtances, but are compos'd of an Earth, an acid and * 
phurous or inflammable Part; which are the three Fc 


„ pn cinles requir'd ſor the Formation of Iron: 
1 e p47 Appearances, 'tis an Aſſemblage of 
2 Sulphurs, Salts and Earth in the Oil, that the Iron is 
ok "a by Calcination 3 and therefore that the Means uſed 
9 lron in the E are the very ſame with 

ich it is compos d. 5 

| e n, ie Matters contain the 
principles of Minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes further: and 

to ſupport his Doctrine of the Production of Metals, un 
A to prove, that the Principles of Vegetables, and 
thoſe of Minerals, are eſſentially the ſame 3 and that one 
may readily, and with eaſe, decompound Minerals, by 
ſeparating their Principles, and compound 'em again, by 
ſubſtituting Principles taken from Vegetables in lieu of 
| thoſe taken away. ; 6 

To clear this Point, he examines and compares the 
Principles of Mineral and Vegetable Salts. The Princt- 
al in the Mineral Claſs, are Nitre, Sea-Salt, and Vitriol: 
NT which Salts we find in Plants. On the other hand, 
the efſential Salt of the Parietaria is wholly nitrous, and 
melts on the Coals like Salt-Petre. The fix'd Salts of the 

cCarduus Benedictus, Abſintbium, Kali, Ec. contain a great deal 
of Sea-Salt, which cryſtallizes in Cubes, and precipitates 
| 6n the Coals. Add, that the greateſt part of the fix'd Salts 
of Plants calcin'd to a certain degree, yield a ſtrong Smell 

of Sulphur, which can proceed from nothing but a vitri- 

olic Salt, rarify'd and volatiliz'd by the Oil of the Plant. 

By theſe Salts we may be able to judge of all the other 

Salts of Plants 3 for the volatile Salts are nothing elſe bur 
bie Salts diſengag'd from the groſſeſt part of their 

WW Earth, and join d with parts of Oil. See SALT. 

_ Further, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the 
WS :cid Juices drawn from Vegetables, are of the ſame nature 
W with the mineral Acids; with this only difference, that 
W the Acids of Plants have : been extremely rarify'd by Fer- 


| not without a great deal of difficulty that they are ſepa- 


rated, 
. Thus, diſtill'd Vinegar, which we make no ſcruple of 
nanking among the vitriolic Acids; does only differ from 
Spirit of Sulphur, Spirit of Vitriol, or even the Cauſtic 
WS Oil of Vitriol, in that the Acids in the Vinegar are dif- 
WS fuſed among a great deal of Phlegm, and ſtrongly united 
W to a great deal of Oil, which * may be ſeparated. By 
diſſolving Copper in the Acid of Vinegar, ſeparated, as 
much as poſhble from its Oil, there are form'd Cry- 
= tals, like in figure ro thoſe ot blue Vitriol. From all 
Ws which it appears, that the Salts of Plants do not differ eſ- 
= ſcntially from thoſe of Minerals. 5 
For Sulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphureous Principle 
is the ſame in Vegetables as in Minerals. And M. Geaffey 
even ſhews, that the Principle of Inflammability in com- 
mon Sulphur, is the ſame with that which renders the Fat 
of Animals, the Oils and Reſins of Plants, and the Bitu- 
W mens of the Earth, inflammable. To which he adds, that 
| this ſame ſulphureous Principle is not only likewiſe found 
in metallic Subſtances, but that 'tis this which gives them 
their Fuſibility, Ductility, and metallic Forms. Thus 
Antimony, which is a Subitance approaching the neareſt of 
ay to a Metal, is little elſe but a burning Sulphur, By 
eg <xhaling this, it loſes its metalljck Form, and becomes a 
bind of grey Aſhes, which being melted, inſtead of Metal 
becomes Glaſs. By melting this over again, and adding 
bo it ſome inflammable Matter, as Tartar, it returns into a 
Regulus, | 
As to the Species of METALs, there are four which the 
Wy Chy miſts call Imperfe#, becauſe their Principles are not 
bound fo fait together, but that the Force of a common 
Fire deſtroys them; theſe are, Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin: 
WE * bc others, which are Proof againſt common Fire, are Gold 
ond Silver, In the four firſt tis eaſy to ſee the Principle 
ef luflammability. They become all fuſible by the Ad- 
dition of Salt-Petre, either in a greater or leſs degree. I- 


on is that wherein this is the moſt viſible; next, Tin; then 
Z Copper and Lead, But the Principle is more conſpicuous 
l in the Duſt or ſmall Filings of the Metals, let fall in 
. the Flame of a Candle, than in the Lump. For Gold 
E * Silver, the ſulphurous Principle is not ſo obvious. 
i Heat but that of the Sun collected into a Focus, is 
» Regs to decompound them. But no doubt they have 
5 * oY Principles with the other Metals, tho' not ſo ea- 
FR een. In Gold, as well as in the imperfe& Metals, 
= - Og is an Earth capable of Vitrification, . as ap- 
* 3 y the Shel owning after the Calcination of Gold 
=. OE: aſs; and there is reaſon to believe, that 
8 1 I part of what is exhaled in Smoak during the 
os | Nb on, is the ſulpburous Principle mix'd with Salts. 
ben ö ts there is ſomething in it extremely various. 
s puri eG with Antimony, it vitrifies in the Sun; but 
2 Ae L it leaves nothing behind it but 
a capable e Ground of this Metal is doubtleſs an 


of Vitrification; and what exhales in 
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in Antimony, and very little in mineral Sulphur. That 


mentation, and united ſo cloſely with Sulphurs, that tis 


and that it is the 


Smoak, is apparently a Mixture of Sulphur, Salts, and a 
little Earth volatilized by the Fire. dee SuLeuus. 
From all which, and many more Obſervations of the ſame 

kind, M.Geoffroy-ventures to draw the following Concluſions. 
That the Subſtances whereof Metals are compoſed, don't 
differ eſſentially from thoſe which compoſe Vegetables. 
That the imperfe& Metals are 5 of a Sulphur, 
vitriolic Salt, and a vitrifiable Earth. That this . 
rous Principle is more or leſs ſtrongly join'd with the o- 
ther Principles; very ſtrongly in Ech and in Silver, leſs 


the Principle of Inflammability may be ſeparated. from 
metallick Subſtances, either by culinary Fire, or by the 
Sun. That the Metal thus deſpoiled of its Principle, is 
converted into Aſhes. That theſe Aſhes, purſued —— 
with a violent Fire, vitrify; and that theſe Aſhes, or ra- 
ther Glaſſes, by the Application of ſome infammable 
Matter, reſume the metallic Form they had loſt.” That 
'tis by this means Linſeed-Oil turns Argilla into Iron. That 
if we knew all the other metallic | 11k 34 they might 
likewiſe be immediately converted into Metals, by the 
Projection of ſome inflammable Matter. That *tis the 
ſaline and earthy Parts, found in Oil of Vitriol, that fur- 
niſh the Earth capable of Vitrification, which makes the 
Baſe or Ground of Iron, and receives the metallic Form 
from the ſulphurous Principle of the Oil. That the Iron 
found in the Aſhes of Plants, was produced there in the 
ſame manner : And, That *tis a Compoſition of the vitri- 
fiable Earth of the Plants, the Acid of thoſe Plants, and 
their oily or inflammable Principle. | : 

The fins Author, the better to aſcertain the conſtituent 
Parts of Metals, made a great number of Experiments 
on them with the Duke of Orleans's large Burning-Glaſs 3 
the Reſult whereof falls in with, and confirms the Doc- 
trine laid down above. | e 

From thoſe Experiments, he ſays, it appears, That the 
four Metals which we call imperfed, viz. Iron, Copper, 
Tin and Lead, are compoſed of a Sulphur or oily Sub- 
ſtance, capable of Inflammation, and a metallic Earth, 
capable of Vitrification, That from this Sulphur proceed 
the Opacity, Brightneſs and Mallcability of a Metal, That 
this metallic Suſphur does not appeas at all different 
from the Oil or Sulphur of Vegetables, or even Animals; 

ſeri in Mercury as in the four imper- 
fect Metals. That theſe four Metals have for their Baſis an 
Earth ſuſceptible of Vitrification; that this Earth is 
different in each of the four Metals, in that it vitrifies 
differently in each; and that on this Difference in vitrify- 
ing, depends the Difference of Metals, See VITRIFIcA“U 
TION. 

The excellent Boerbaave, after an accurate Survey of 
the ſeveral Metals, their Characters, Properties, Prepara- 
tions, Uſes, Oc. draws the following Corollaries concern- 
ing the general Nature of Metals. 

1. That which diſtinguiſhes Metals from all other Bo- 
dies, as well as from each other, is their Heavineſs : Tho, 
every Metal has its peculiar Weight; which no Art is able 
to imitate, and which depends, as Helmont and the Chy- 
miſts expreſs it, on the Anatic Homogeneity of the Parts. 
Now, the later Philoſophers have proved, that all corpo- 
real Magnitude has juit ſo much reality in it, as Weight 3 
and therefore if you have found the Heavineſs of any 
Meral, you have at the ſame time found its Corporeity. 
Sir J. Newton treating of Gravity, and Huyzers of the 
Pendulum, ſhew that Weight and Reality are correſpon- 
dent. See WEIOHT and Gravirr. 

2. The Metals appear to be Simple, yet afe really Com- 
pounds. Their component Principles, according to the 
Antients, are Sulphur and Mercury; to which ſome of 
the Moderns have added Salt: but *tis certain Salt is no 
conſtituent Part, or Ingredient of Metals, but rather ſome- 
thing external adhering to them. All Merals confiſt of 
two Parts, or Principles; Mercury as the Baſis or Matter 
and Sulphur as the Binder or Cement: the firſt, the Sub- 
ſtratum, or metallic Matter; and the ſecond, that which 
renders it fix d and malleable. The Mercury, it is to be 
noted, is the ſame with our Quickſilver, only defæcate, and 
clear of any heterogeneous Matter; whereas the common 
Quickſil ver is always mix'd. As to the 2 it is not 
the vulgar foſſil Sulphur, but a peculiar fort of Matter 
ſpecifically denominated Su!phur of Metals, concluded by 
fob of our lateſt, and beit Chymilts, particularly Monf. 
Homberg, to be Fire; which being mix'd with the Mer- 
cury, fixes it, and according to the different degrees of 
its Union and Cohefion therewith, produces different Me- 
tals. See Mtrcvury, Svrenvsa, FiRRE, Oe. We 

This Doctrine of the Compoſition of Metals is confirm'd 
by an Experiment of Mr. Boyle, who after having retain'd 
Mercury à long time in a moderate Fire, took a piece of 
Gold out of it, which tu as apparent was not in ho Mer- 
cury beſore it was expoſed to the Pire. Monſ. Homberg's 
Experiment is to the fame effect; from which he con- 
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cludes; that Gold conſiſts of a. ſulphurous ignious Part, 

and a heavy mercurial Part fixed thereby; and that upon 
- raking away the ſulphurous or fiery Part, the Gold is con- 

verted into fluid Mercury, See Mzxcuvay, _ | 

3. All Metals muſt firit be Mercury, e er they be Gold; 
and the thing ſuperadded to common Mercury, whereby 
it is prevented from becoming Gold, is a ſharp volatile 
Body, which, when heated, becomes corroſive, and emits 
Fumes; which are the Properties of the foſſil Sulphur. 

4. If any Metal, or other Body, could be found that 
only differ'd from Gold in its wanting Weight, it were 
impoſſible ever to make Gold of it; and, on the contrary, 
if a Body could be had that is as heavy as Gold, all the 
other Properties, as Colour, Fixity, Ductility, Sc. might 
eaſily be added. And hence the more knowing among 
the Alchymiſts hold the waxy Matter of Gold to be 
Quickſilver 3 which, fay they, is Gold, at heart, as com- 


ing ſt to Gold in the point of ſpecific Gravity. Only 
there a corroſive Body, i. e. Sulphur, adhering to it, 


which, if it were ſeparated, you would have Gold; or if 
it were only inverted, Silver. | 

And accordingly on ſuch Principles whoever would make 
Gold outof any other foreign Matter, muſt remember, thar 
the more his Matter differs from Mercury in Weight, c. 

the leſs Gold it will make, See PHILOSOPHER'S Store, 

5. Therefore Metals are tranſmutable into one another : 
for if Mercury be the common Matter of all Metals, and if 
all the difference lie in the fixing Spirit or Sulphur,which, as 
it is leſs or more ſubtile and pure, conſtitutes this or that 
Metal; it is no way improbable they ſhould be tranſmured 
by a purer fixing Sulphur, taking place of a corrofive one, 
and fixing the Matter into a more perfect Metal. | 

v. The pureſt Metals reſult of the pureſt and moſt de- 
ſæcate Mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantity of the ſubtileſt 


Sulphur. Hence, Mercury of Gold is heavier than common 


Mercury, and has always ſome impure part that is lighter 
than Gold; and could that be taken away, and the fixing 
Spirit be added, it would become heavier than Gold. 

7. The imperfe& Metals conſiſt of impure Mercury and 
imperfe ct Sulphur, with ſome other variable heteroge- 
neous Matter in it: Thus, fuſed by the Fire, it emits a Fume 
which whitens Copper, after which the Sulphur exhales 
yet ſurther. The reality of ſuch a third Matter is evin- 
ced hence, that all theſe baſer Metals are reſolvable not 
only into Mercury and Sulphur, but alſo into Scoria or 
Sordes; which are lighter and 
the other, and en, ly ſwim therein. 

8. Upon the whole it appears, that in the three nobler 
Metals, Gold, Mercuty, and Silver, it is principally the 
greater or leſs proportion of the Sulphur to the Mercury, 
that determines them to be Gold, Mercury, or Silver : 
That it is by this Proportion thoſe ſeveral Metals are de- 

| fined and denominated 3 and that from this difference of 
Proportion, flow all the ſpecific differences of Colour, 
Weight, Fixity, Ductility, Volatility, Fufibility, Solubility, 
Salubrity, Oc. 

9. That in the other baſer Metals, beſides this different 
Proportion of the two Principals, there intervenes another 
Cauſe of Diverſity, viz; a third Principle, or Matter of an 

_ earthy kind, and. very diſtant from either of the reſt 5 
which adhering to the pure elemental Sulphur, corrupts 
and adulterates, and variouſly modifies it : And from the 
different Circumſtances of this third Principle, conſider'd 
along with thoſe of the Sulphur itſelf, reſult the ſpecific 


differences of the more imperfect Metals as to Weight, 


Colour, Oc. 

Bath ME TAL, call'd alſo Princes Mx TAL, is a kind of 
factitious Metal, compoſed of the fineſt and pureſt Braſs 
mix'd with Tin, or rather with ſcme Mineral ; whereby 
it becomes more diſpoſed to receive a Poliſh, Luftre, c. 
as alſo fitter to be gilt. See GIL DING. 

"Tis ſaid to have been invented by Prince Rupert, whence 
its Name. | 

Bell METAL, is a Compoſition of Copper and Tin melted 
together. See BELL, | 

The ordinary Proportion is 22 or 23 Pounds of Tin to 
an hundred Weight of the former. See Bz ass. 

Line of METAaLs. On Gunter's Sector, are ſometimes 
two Lines thus call'd, and noted with the Characters of 
the ſeven Metals, ©, ). 9, Þ, 2, . and *; and their 
Uſe is to give the proportions between the ſeveral Metals 
as to their Magnitudes and Weights. See their Uſe under 
the Word SxcToR. 

To be laid under METAL, in Gunnery, is when the 
Mouth of a Gun lies lower than her Breech. 

METALS in Heraldry, There are two Metals uſed in 
Heraldry, by way of Colours, viz. Gold and Silver; the 
firſt called Or, and the ſecond Argent. See On and An- 
GENT... 

In the common painting, of Arms, theſe Metals are re. 

| preſented by White and Yellow, which are th 
E of thoſe Metals. See Cot ou. 


the digging and ſeparating it from the Earth, and othet 


more earthy than either of 


y Speech; and is that uſually meant when we ſay ating 


e natural Co- 


** 


In Engraving, Gold is expreſſed by dotting the Cost 28, 
all over; Sper, by leavi a it — blank” Cour d. 

It is a general Rule in Heraldry never to place May 
upon Metal, nor Colour on Colour: 80 that rf che Veld 
be of one of the Merals, the Beating muſt be of ſyn; 
Colour, and vice verſa; otherwiſe the Arms are falſe : Thi 
this Rule admits of ſome Exceptions. 

METALLIC, or Mzrar INE, an A jeQtive- applel 
to ſomething bearing a relation to Metals. 0. 

Thus we fay, painting in Enamel/is only to be perfy. 
med with metallic Colours, that is, with ſuch as come ſtom 
Metals, or are made with Metals; no other being able j, 
endure the Fire. See ENAU EL. 

F. Roman: has publiſhed a Metallic Hiſlory of the Popes 
La France Metallique, is a Book of Medals moſtl imagj 
nary, pretended to be taken from the Cabinets of the (\. 
rious, where they never were, by Jaques de Bie. N. Biz 
has publiſhed the Aſetallic Hiſtory of Holland. | | 

METALEURGIHA, the Art of Merals, that is of prepi 
ring and working Metals, from the Glebe or Miners}, 10 
the Utenſil. See Mz rar. | Lai 

The Merallurgia includes what relates to the finding of 
the Metallic Glebe, or Ore in the Mine; the judging of 
its Kind, Richneſs, &c. the Proportion of Metal therein; 


matters; and the purifying and diſpoſing it into a con. 
pleat, pure, malleable Metal. See Minz and Minzx xc, 

Foerbaaze divides the Metallwgia into four parts. The 
firſt teaches how Metals grow in the Mine, how they are 
diſcovered, and how procured out of the ſame, The ſe. 
cond how to ſeparate the Metallic from the other Mat. 
ter of the Ore. The third, hw to reduce the ſeparated 
Matter to its ſimplicity and duQility. The fourth, to work, 
gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer Metals in rhe coarſer, 

METAMORPHOSIS, the Transformation of Perſon; 
or a Change into another Form. See Tx a nsForM ation, 

Thei Antients held two kinds of Metamorphoſes: The 
one real, the other apparent. The Metamorphoſis of Jupiter 
into a Bull, and of Minerva into an old Woman; were only 
apparent. That of Lycaon into a Wolf, and of Aracbne into 
a Spider, were of the number of the real. 

Moſt of the antient Metamorphoſes include ſome Allego- 
rical meaning, relating either to Phyſics or Morality. 
| Ovid's Metamorphoſes is a Collection of ſuch Transforms 
tions. | 

Some. Authors are of Opinion, that a great part of the 
antient Philoſophy is couched under them; and Dr. Hoſe 
1 made an attempt to. unriddle, and lay open ſeveral of 
them. | 

The Word comes from the Greak wm, Change, cr Re- 
moval from one place or ſtate to another; and yn, 
Form, Figure. | 

METAMORPHISTS, a Se of Heretics in the XVlth 
Century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, That the Body 
of Jeſus Chriſt was, upon his Aſcenſion into Heaven, 
changed, and Meramorphoſed into God. 

The Metamorphiſis were a Branch of the Sacramentaria, 
See SACRAMENTARIAN. | TN 

METAPHORA, or MzTaenosr, in Rhetoric, 4 F. 
gure of Speech whereby a Word is transfer'd from is 
proper Signification, to another: or, whereby the prope! 
Name of one thing. is tranſlated and applied to ſome othe! 
thing; which other thing is more elegantly explained by 
this tralatitious or foreign Name, than by that which pio. 

erly belongs to it. c when we ſay, the Light of tis 
Underſtanding to burn with Zeal; to float between 
Hope and Deſpair, Sc. See TROPE. | 

The Metaphor is the moſt common of all the Figures df 


ſpoken Figuratively, See FIGUR E. TEM 
The Meraphor is a ſhort Simile; an Image being there?) 
call'd from its proper Subje& to give the reſemblance of 
another. See SIMILE. 
An Allegory is no more than a continued Metaphor. Se 
ALLEGORY, | 
The Sources or Places whence Metaphors are drawn, at 
innumerable : They may be fetch'd from Divine Mattes“ 
thus Cicero calls Plato our God, Deus ille noſter Plato. Fron 
the Elements; as a Torrent of Eloquence. From Plans 
as where Virtue has taken Root. From Artificial 1 
as where Appian is call'd the Cymbal of the Won b 
2 a living Library; Pertinax, Fortunes ll, 
Ball, Sc. | 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes Meraphors into four kinds: 1” 
firſt, when the Word is transfer'd from one Anim! “ 
another ; as when Livy ſays that Cato uſed to bark at ** 
or, when our Saviour calls Herod, Fox. The ſecond, l 
the Word is transfer d from one Inanimate to another; 
bridle, for Laws. The third, when Inanimates werk 0 
to Animates; as the Flower of Youth. And I 
when Animates are apply'd to Inanimates; 48 the . 
diſdain'd its Bounds. Footy Is 


Eyes; jo 
them the 

' "Y A Met bor : 
7 3 may raiſe it above 


the indiſcrete uſe of Metaphors. Thoſe who affect the 
Merveilleux, are eternally on the Metapborical ſtrain; nor 


Snow any bounds or reſtraint. They who underfland 
tem belt, uſe them wich the greateſt reſerve. Mir. Audi- 
., propoſes it as a Rule for Writers, to imagine their Me. 
8 tapbor; actually painted before them, and to view and 
zamine the Juſineſs of their Application and Aſſemblages: 
oder thoſe Circumſtances; throwing every thing out of 
te Writing, but what might be retained in the Picture. 
—_ Card. Perron preſcribes this general Rute for AMſetapbors; 
that they per x always deſcend from the Genus to the Spe- 
ties; and never go backwards from the Species to the 
Genus: Thus we ſay figuratively, the Bends of Society; 
and not the human Cords which tie us together: Bond be- 
ing a Genus, and Cord a Species. | 
he Word comes from the Greek akin Tranflation, 

or diſplacing 3 of fle, trans, and gers, I bear, or carry. 
METAPHRASTES, or METAPHRAST, à literal 
Tranſlator 3 or a Perſon who renders an Author into ſome 

other Language Word for Word. See Tx ANsLAT1ON: 


raphraſe, ora Tranſlation 5 in which ſenſe, Nletaphr 
implies a Tranſlator, Gloſſographer, and Interpolaror, all 
WE at once. See PARAPHR AGE, Ge. | 

= METAPHYSICS, a Branch of Science, about whoſe 
Nature and Idea, there is ſome difference among Authors. 
see Scizxcx. / | 


= diftingurſh by che Name of Pneumatics. See 8 INIT 
= and PxEVUiATICS. 

lain Metaphyſics by trans natural, or preternatural, or even 
jor yok ary 2 In this ſenſe > Word is form'd 
of the Prepoſition ps, trans, beyond, or above; and gu 
Nature, or gvayn; Natural; | | 

Others, with more Propriety, conceive Metaphyſics to 
be what ſome others call Orrology; or Ontoſophy, i. e. the 
Doctrine de Ente, or of Being, in the general, :; e. of Being 


quaterus Being, or Being in the Abſtract, See Ox ro- 


Loc and ABSTRACTION. | 
In the ſame view, ſome Philoſophers call this Science 


by the Name Philo/ophia or Scientia generalis, as being the 


Foundation, or, as ir were, the Stamen or Root from 
WT hence all the other parts of Philoſophy ariſe, and wherein 
bey all meet; its Object being Being in the Abſtract, or 
general, not reſtrain'd to this or that Denomination of 


whatever, See ENs. 


| of a Science de Ente, in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, 
and ſolid enough to be demonſtrated; others judge it too 
2 92855 faint, and confuſed to be admitted into Philo- 
op. | 
Being, abſtracted from every Sort or Species of Being, 
Sq re 2 very vague Ferm; and does not ſeem to give 
whom nough for a Science: We do not fee how it comes 
© 2%cct the Mind as an Object. Add, that the common 
| Metaphyſics cannot demonſtrate any part of its Subject, but 
W fumes the whole : There are nd Princi les, or A xioms 
whereon to demonſtrate Metaphyſics which contain the 
| rinciples of all other Sciences. See MATHEMATICS. 
= }.. on firſt who wrote profeſſedly on the Subject of Me- 
V i ele. indeed be is the firt who uſes the 
| which f len Te. ev7Tg, is the Title of one of his Books, 
ch ſome of his Commentators will have to ſignify no 


. _ after the Books of ' Phyſics, M. da Hamel, raking 


1 tar the 4 in the ſenſe of poſt, is even of Opi- 
3 that it was utterly unknown to Axiſtotle 
| . Metapby ſies ſeem to have been intended for a kind 


Wrote much more 


/ 


ſonintz, fuch a Proof, is too Meraphyſicaly,&r. 


whereby the Letters of a 


A Merapbraſis uſually fignifies ſomething more than a Pa- 


We them; not to Spirit any more than Body: 80 that 
8 the Doctrines of Metaphyſics, are applicable to all Beings 


The Philoſophers again, are divided as to the Notion 


ord was coin'd by Ariftetle's Followers; 


of Natural Theology. F. Malebranch and Mr. Locke have 
clearly and conſiſtently of Metaphyſics, 
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than. any; of the Anlients. See Unzzy,\Move, Tavrn,. 
Des 9 ls as 1 hd MT 
_ METAPHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to Metaphy- 


ſacs. Sce METArnveis. 


The Word is alſo uſed to denote ſomething 100 ſabtle, 
abſtract, and refined, In this ſenſe we ſay; ſuch a Rea- 


A Metapbyſical Caſe, is animaginary.or chimerical Caſe, 
which can ſcarce ever happen; or nat without much diffi- 
culty ; and which ought not to be laid down as a Rule for 
common Occaſions. e en 7: tated 
METAPLASM, Mzrarrasuvs, in Grammar, a 
Tranſmuration, or Change made in a Word, by adding, 
retrenching, or ng ng a Letter or Syllable thereof. 
The Word comes from the Greek usmmTaas wos, >, 
METASTASIS, in Medicine, from w@m5lda:, transfero, 
I change, or remove; ſignifies the Removal of a Humour 
from one part, to another, which is moſt commonly kngwn 
in nervous Caſes: ſometimes alſo. in the groſſer Humours ; 
the refluent Blood taking up digeſted Matter from one part; 
and diſpoſing it upon another. See FLUX Io. 
METATARSUS, in Anatomy, that part of the human 
Sceleton, containing the middle of the Foot. See Foot. 
The Metatarſus confiſts of five Bones, reaching from 
the Heel to the Toes; whereof that which ſuſtains the 
great Toe, is the thickeſt; and that which ſuſtains the 
next Toe, the longeſt. The reſt grow; each ſhorter 
than other; They are longer than the Bones of the Me- 
tacar pus; in other things they are like them, and are ar- 
ticulated to the Toes, as theſe are to the Fingers. See 
MzTACARPUS. | | | 2+ 73 
The Word comes from were, trans, and augevs, pes, foot. 
METATHESIS, Tranſpoſition, a Grammatical Figure, 
ord, or the Words of a Sen- 
tence, are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their natural Situa- 
tion. See TRANSFHOSIT ION. wm 
The Word comes from the Greek lern- eg; trans-poſitio. 
METEMPSY CHI, antient Heretics, who, in imitation. 


aft of Pythagoras, held the Merempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of 


Souls. See METz mesy cuyos1s., { 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, in the antient Philoſophy, the 
Paſſage, or Tranſmigration of the Soul of a Man, after 
Death, into the Body of ſome other Animal. See TRANs- 


MIGRATION, © 
Some define it that part of Science which conſiders 
Spirits and immaterial Beings ; which others chuſe to 


Pythagoras and his Followers held; That after Death 
Men's Souls Kae into other Bodies, of this or that kind, 
according to the manner of Life they had led. If they 


"6; peg had been vicious, they were impriſon'd in the Bodies of 
Others, keeping cloſer to the Etymology of the Word, 


Hachan, miſerable Beaſts, there to do Penance for ſe- 
veral Ages; at the Expiration whereof, they returned 
afreſh to animate Men: If they had lived virtuouſly, 
ſome happier Brute, or even a human Creature, was to 
be their Lot. See PTTRACGCOREANSs. | 

What led Pythagoras into this Opinion, was, the Perſua- 
fion he had, that the Soul was not of a periſhable nature: 
whence he concluded; that it muſt remove into ſome 0+ 
ther Body, upon its abandoning this. Lncan trears this 


Doctrine as a kind of officious Lye, contrived to mitigate 


the Apprehenſion of Death; by perſuading Men that they 
only c 7 0 their Lodging; and ceaſed to live, to begin 
a new Life. | 

Reuchlin _ _ Doctrine; ns maintains, that the 
Metemp/ycboſis of Pythagoras imply'd nothing more chan a 
Sine of b Degree, — — formerly ex- 
iſting in ſome Perſon deceaſed, and now revived in ano- 
ther alive. Thus, when it was ſaid that Eupborbus was 
revived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than that the 
martial Virtue, which had ſhone in Eupborbus at the time 
of the Trojan War, was now in ſome meaſure revived in 
Pytbagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpect he bore to the 
Atbletæ. For thoſe People wondring how a Philoſopher 
ſhould be ſo much taken with Men of the Sword, he pal- 
liated the Matter, by ſaying that the Soul of Eupborbus, 
i. e. his Genius, Diſpoſition and Inclination, were revived 
in him. And this gave occaſion to the Report that Eu- 
Pborbus's Soul, who periſhed in the Trojan War, had tranſ- 
migrated into Pythagoras, | 

Ficinus aſſerts, That what Plato ſpeaks of the Migration 
of a human Soul into a Brute, is intended allegorically 
and relates meerly to the Manners, Affections, and Ha- 
bits of its degenerating into a beaſtly Nature by the Im- 
purities of Vice. Serranus, tho he allows ſome force to 
this Interpretation, yet inclines rather to refer the Merem- 
pſychoſis to the Re ſurrection. See REsURRECTION. 

Pytbagoras js ſaid to have borrowed the Notion of a 
Metempſychoſis from the E g yptians, others ſay from the an- 
tient Brachmans. It is ſtill retained among the Banians 


and other Idolaters of India and China; and makes the 


principal Foundation of their Religion. So extremely are 

they bigotted to it, that they not only forbear eating any 

thing that has Life, but many of them even refuſe . 
| | en 
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fend themſelves from wild Beaſts. They butn no Wood, 
leſt ſome little Animalcule ſhould be in it; and are 16 


very charitable, that they will redeem from the hands of 


Strangers, any Animals that they find ready to be killed. 
See BRAcHMANS, BANIANS, Ge. 5 
The Word is Greek, form'd of , i, and Vox), Soul. 
. METEMPTOSIS, a Term in Mathematics, particu- 
larly uſed in Chronology, expreſſing the ſolar Equation, 
neceſſary to prevent the new Moon from happening a 
Day too late; as, on the contrary, Proempiaſis ſignifies the 
lunar Equation; neceſſary to - prevent the new Moon from 
happening a Day too ſoon. See PRogMP TOs 
The new Moons running a little backwards, that is, 
coming a Day too ſoon at the end of 312 Years and a half; 


by the Proemptoſis, a Day is added every 300 Years, and 


another every 2400 Years: On the other hand, by the 
Metemptoſis, a Biſſextile is ſuppreſſed each 134. Years, 
that is, three times in 400 Years. Theſe Alterations are 
never made, but at the end of each Century; that Period 


being very remarkable, and rendring the Practice of the 


Calendar eaſy. 
There are three Rules for —_— 


Suppreſſion of the Biſſextile- Day, by conſequence for 


changing the Index of the Epacts. 1. When there is a 
Mietemptoſis without a Proempioſis, the next following, or 


lower Index, muſt be taken. 2. When there is a Pro- 
emptoſis without a Metemptaſis, the next preceding, or ſupe- 
rior Index, is to be taken. 3. When there is both a Me- 
temptoſis and a Proemptoſis, or when there is neither the 


one nor the other, the ſame Index is preferved. Thus in 


1600 we had D; in 1700, by reaſon of the Metemptoſis, C 


was taken; in 1800 there will be both a Proemptoſis and 


a Metemptoſis; ſo the ſame Index will be retained. In 
I9co there will be a Metemptoſis again, when B will be 
taken, which will be preſerved in 2000 3 becauſe there 
will then be neither the one nor the other. This is as 


far as we ſhall need it. Clavius has calculated a Cycle of 


201800 Years; at the end of which Period, the fame In- 
dices return in the ſame Order. See Eracr, 

The Word comes from the Greek wera, poſt, and mi77w, 
cado, I fall. „ | | 

METEOR, in Phyſiology, a mixed, moveable, crude, 
inconſtant, imperfect Body, or Semblance of a Body, ap- 
pearing in the Atmoſphere, and formed out of the Matter 
of the common Elements, altered a little, but not tranſ-- 
formed. | | Ih 

MzTxoRs are of three Kinds: Ignious, er fiery Me- 
teors, conſiſt of a fat ſulphurous Smoke ſet on Fire; ſuch 
are Lightning, Thunder, Ignis Fatuus, Draco Volans, Falling 
Stars, and other fiery Phznomena appearing in the Air, 
See THUNDER, LIGHTNING, IeNIS FATvvs, c. 

Aerial or Airy MET EORö, conſiſt of flatulent and ſpiri- 
tuous Exhalations; ſuch are Winds, Whirlwinds, and Hur- 
ricanes, See WIND, HURRICANE, Oc. 
Agueous or Watery METEORs, are compoſed of Vapours, 
or watery Particles variouſly ſeparated and condenſed by 
Heat and Cold; ſuch are Clouds, Rainbows, Hail, Snow, 


Rain, Dew, and the like. See CLoup, RAIN BOw, Hair, ' 


Snow, Rain, DEw, Oc. 
The Formation of Mz TEORs is explained pretty large- 
ly by Des Cartes, in a Treatiſe expreſs. Ariſtotle and Gaſ- 


ſendus have alſo handled the ſame Subject. Dr. Wood. 
ward's Opinion is, That the Matter of Meteors is in great 


meaſure of a mineral nature 3 That the mineral Particles 


contained in the Strata of the Earth, are raiſed by the - 


ſubterraneous Heat, together with the Vapours aſcending 


from the Abyſs, and pervading thoſe Strata; eſpecially 


at ſuch times as the Sun's Heat is ſufficient to pene- 
trate the exterior Parts of the Earth, and to make room 
for their Eſcape into the Atmoſphere. Thus ſulphurous, 
nitrous, and other active and volatile mineral Particles, 


form various Meteors, according to the various Fate they 


meet with in the Air. 

MINERATL, AIR, Oc. 
The Greeks call them Herlaeg, q. d. Sublimes, or high- 

raiſed ; the Latins, Impreſſiones, as making. Signs or Im- 

preſſions in the Air. | 
METEOROLOGY, the Doctrine of Meteors ; explain- 

15 their Origin, Formation, Kinds, Phænomena, Sc. See 
ETEOR. 


METEOROSCO PE, a Name the antient Mathema- 


See VArOUR, EXHALATION, 


ticians gave to ſuch Inſtruments as they uſed for obſerv- 


ing, and determining the Diſtances, Magnitudes and Places 
of the heavenly Bodies. 2 | 

1 the Greek ueriwezs, higb; and ozerTowai, I view, 
obſerre. 

METHEGLIN, a Liquor, or Drink prepared of Ho- 
ney 3 one of the moſt pleaſant and general Drinks the 
Northern part of Europe affords; and much uſed among 
the antient Inhabitants. See DRINk. 

There are divers ways of making it: One of the 
beſt whereof follows. Put as much live Honey naturally 


8 «ft * : 
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running from the Comb, into Spring-Water, as that g 
nent Morning; it may be barrel'd up; addin 


ing, it may be cloſely ſtop'd up, and after it has 6 
| Month, may be drawn off into Bottles. The Wal 


this Addition, or 


poſed all together in the beginning, before there is ay 


Error may be avoided. 


- lowing Propoſition, with the foregoing in every ſtep of the 


good in each Method : As, that we ought to reaſon on thoſe 


into parts, and thoſe 


* *« „ * F-4. 
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the Honey is thoroughly diſſolved, an Egg will not ful 
the bottom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it: This Liquy, 10 
for an Hour, or more, till ſuch time as the Egg ſwims abyy 
the Liquor about the breadth of a Groat 3 when very os 
to each filter 
Gallons an Ounce of Ginger, as much of Mace an 

Cloves, and balf as much Cinnamon, all groſly Poundeg 
a Spoonful of Leſt may be alſo added at the Bury 
Hole, to promote the working. When it has done he 


Welch, Meddyglyn. 
METHOD, the Art, or Rule of diſpoſing thing, i 
ſuch a manner, as they may be eaſily comprehended; 8 
ther in order to diſcover the Truth, which we ourſelre, 
are ignorant of; or to prove and demonſtrate it to othen 
when known. See TRurk and ERxoR © 
Mz Trop is twofold. The one of Reſolution, Which i 
2 we generally uſe in our Enquiry after Truth, 9 
CES0LUTION. The other of Compoſition, by which the 
Truth once found, is taught or imparted to others; $,, 
COMPOSITION: | | 4 12 | 
In the METHoD of Reſolution, call'd alſo by Geome. 
ters the Analytic Method, we proceed from ſome gener 
known Truth, to others which belong to ſome Particuly 
or ſingular Thing. See ANALYs1s. | | 
In the MEzTaroD of Compoſition, called alſo the gy. 
thetic Method, we propoſe ſome certain, general Truths 
from which we deduce particular Truths. See $yy. 
THESIS. | 1 
If in the Method of Reſolutign we propoſe any Maxim; 
tis not immediately in the beginning, and all together; 
but as they are found neceſſary in the Diſquiſition: 03 
the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition, they are pro. 
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abſolute need of them. 

Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the M. 
thods of ſearching out a Genealogy, either by deſcending 
from the Anceſtors to their Potterity, or by aſcending 
from the Poſterity to the Anceſtors : both of them have 
this in common, That their Progreſſion is from a Thing 
known, to another unknown. Thoſe Things that are 
known, in each, are ſet in the front, or firſt place; that by 
them we may be able to arrive at thoſe which are not 
known. The following Things are required in both, that 


1. That no Propoſition be admitted as true, to which: 
Man can, with a good Conſcience, deny his Aſſent; or 
which is not evident. 2. That the Connection of the ſol- 


Progreſſion, be likewiſe evident or neceſſary. To theſe 
may be added two other prudential Maxims, that bold 


Things only, of which we have clear and perſpicuous 
Ideas; or of obſcure Things only, ſo far as we knov 
them; and that we ſhould always begin from the ſimple 
and eaſy, and dwell on them a-while, before we proceed 
to Things compounded, and more difficult. 

As to the Laws peculiar to Reſolution, they are, . 
That we muſt clearly and perfectly underſtand the Stute 
of the Queſtion propoſed. 2. That with ſome Energy d 
Effort of the Mind, one or more intermediate Ideas de 
diſcovered; which are to be a common Meaſure or Stif- 
dard, by whoſe help the relations between the Ideas t0 be 
compared are to be found out. 3. That we cut off 4 
that has no neceſſary relation to the Truth ſought after 
from the thing which is to be the Subject of our Conk: 
deration. 4. That the compounded Queſtion be divide 
ſeparately conſider'd in ſuch Order, 
as that we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more fim- 
ple Ideas, and never proceed to the more compounded, l 
we diſtintly know the more ſimple, and by reflection 
have render'd them obvious ro the Underſtandins 
5. That certain Signs of our Ideas comprehended in x 
vious and eftabliſh'd Figures, or in the feweſt Wo 


_ poſſible, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on i” 


per, leſt the Mind have any further trouble about them. 
6. Theſe things done, that the Ideas (according te 
ſecond Law) be then compared with each other, either Z 
reflection alone, or by expreſs Words. 9. If after 5 
have compared all the Ideas, we cannot find out . i 
ſeek, weare then, by the third Law, to cutoff all wor 
poſitions, which, after a full Examination, we 2 hk 
uſe ro the Solution of the Queſtion, and begin 2 5 
If, after this Method has been repeated as often 95 5" 
ceſſary, nothing of what we have obſerved ſeems to e. 
duce to the Solution of the Queſtion, we ought to 8" 
over as out of our reach. | EY 

The Synthetic Method, or Method of Compoſition, “ 7 
practicable in things, whoſe Principles we perfectl) 951 
as in Geometry, which is wholly employ'd in 92 55 
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Jeration of abſtract 


adequate Ideas: 
| — in. Phyſics, 


bis 
— ' 
aal Practice. 


vothin 


Now; as they deſigned to pro 


ways deſine the Words they make uſe of. 2. TO 
e on evident and clear Principles, ſuch as coul 


be contradicted 
ubich .reaſon they firſt of all propoun 


being ſelf-evident, and needing 


they uſe ; 
— that have been laid 


ranted; and Propoſitions that have been already proved; 
Which become Principles to thin s that follow them. 
he Word Method comes from the Greek ue, which 
WS conifics the ſame thing. The Schools have a long time 
5 diſputed, whether Logic be an Art, a Science, or a Method, 
15 See Lo 10. 25 1 5 7 AM 1 
__ Gerd difiributes Merbod into three Kinds or Branches, 
2. Me:bodus Inventionis, Method of Intention, or diſcovering 
=. Truth unknown. SceIN VENTI. 1 T0 
_ Merbodus Judicii, of Judging, or determining of a Truth, 
r Propofition propoſed. See JupGmznt. 

And Metbodus Demonſtrationis, or of Demonſtration 3 that 
„of exhibiting it to another, See DEMoNsTRATION, | 


divers particular Proceſſes. In this ſenſe we ſay 
Ma rnop of Fluxions. _ J Fr ux oN. 
Mrnop e Maximis & Mini-  AMaxinis, 

EW ; 
Mzrhon of Tangents.. 
D1iFFERENTIAL Method, &c. 
Ex?O0NENTIAL Method, &c. 


7 


dee Tancrnts.. 
DirrERENTIAL 
ExroxENTIAT. 
=_ METHODICA Medicina. See Mzpicing and Pavsic. 
= METHODISTS, MzT#ropici,.an. 9 given 
to thoſe Phyſicians who adhere to the Doctrine of Galen, | 
ad the Schools; and who cure with Bleedings, Purges, c. 


D in oppoſition to Emperics and Chymiſts, who uſe violent Me- 


1c, Cnrulsr, 6c 5 2 
MET OCEHE, ia the antient Architecture, a Term uſed. 
by Vitravius to ſignify the Space or Interval between the 
entils. See DzNTIcEE. „ | 
Balaus obſerves, that in an antient MS. Copy of that Au - 
chor; the Word Metateme is found for Metoche. Hence 
ED aviler takes occaſion to ſuſpect that the common Text of 
iruvius is corrupted ; and concludes, that it ſhould not be 
BE Metoche, but Metatome, q. d. Section. 
=_ METONIC Cycle, in Chronology, the Lunar Cycle, or 
eriod of 19 Years; thus call'd from its Inventor Meton, 
Wn antient Atbenian. See CycLE and PERIOP. | 
_ hen the Metonic Cycle is compleated, the Lunations, 
er the New and Full Moons return on the ſame Day of the 
Month ; ſo that on whatever days the New and Full 
Moons happens this Year, 19 Years hence they will fall 
reeciſely on the very ſame Day of the Month, as Metorn 
ache Primitive Fathers thought. See Lux ATIoR. 
kor this reaſon, at the Time of the Council of Nice, 
ben the manner of ſettling the Time for obſerving Eaſter 
Veſtabliſhed, the Numbers of the Meronic Cycle were 
"cried in the Calendar in Letters of Gold, on account of 
eir great Uſe ; and the Year of the Cycle for that Year 


as call'd the Golden Number of that Year. See Gol DEN 
UMBER, | 


bis is ſometimes alſo call'd 
<< Lux an Cycle. 
WI ETONYMY, a Figure in Rhetoric, call'd alſo Hy- 
4 ge and Tranſnominatio, It confiſts in a tranſmutation or 


| Change of Names, or putting of one Name for another. 
= eFicurs. - 


. A E is the moſt extenſive of all the Tropes. 


There are ſour principal Ki nie | 
4 cial Kinds of Metonymies: The firſt, 
4 put the Inventor for the thing ae as Bacebu⸗ 
3 ne, Ceres for Bread. The ſecond, when we put the 
- 10 for che thing contained; as a Glaſs for the 
wſe 3 B h it. The third, when the Effect is put for the 
Ws t r for his Soldiers, Greece for the Greeks, 
w tor his Works. The fourth, when the Sign is 
thing fignified ; as the Gown for the Prieſi- 


the Lunar Cycle, or Period. 


from the Greek were, trans, and Grow, 


val, or ſquare 8 

of the Doric pine 

The Antients uſed to adorn theſe Parts with carved . 
51 | ö n bot „ais 0 Works, or 9 

ſetbod has nat been by any ſo juſtly and accurately 

the Mathematicians, whoſe Principles are 

Its Laws therefore will be beſt drawn: 


e 
chat could be contradicted ; they pitch 'd on . 


| ules: 1. To offer nothing but what was couch'd 
in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood 5 for which reaſon 


MzTHoD, Metbadus, is peculiarly uſed in Mathematics for : 


5 duly apply d according to Symptoms, Circumſtances, Sc. 
(cines, and pretended Secrets or Noſtrums. See Eurz- 


METOPE, or ME TOA, in Architecture, the Inter- 
e between the Triglyphe, in the Frieze 
rder. See TaicLyren and FRIE EE. 


\ repreſenting the Heads of Oxen, 
Jr ay Baſons, and other Utenſils of the Heathen Sa- 
aifices.) >: 35 4 {8 | 2 


As there is found ſome difficulty in diſpoſing the Tri- 
glyphs and Metupes in that juſt Symmetry which the Doric 

rder requires; ſome Architects make it a Rule, never 
to uſe this Order but in Temples. , 82 5 

Semi Ma ror E is a Space ſomewhat leſs than half a Me- 
tope, in the Corner of the Doric Frieze. Ty RE EN 

The Word Metope, in the original Greek, ſignifies the 


by any who underſtood them; for diſtance between one Aperture or Hole and another, or 
eee 

joms, which they dei to be granted them, as 
3 « no Prost. 3. To prove 
demonſſratively all their Conſequences z for which reaſon 
nothing in their Arguments or Proofs, but Deſi- 
wn; Axioms that have been 


between one Triglyph and another; the Triglyphs being 
ſuppoſed to be Solives or Joiſts that fill the Apertures : 
from p47 inter, between, and cn foramen. | 
METOPOSCOPY, the Art of diſcovering the Tempe- 
rament, Inclinations, and Manners of Perſons by Inſpecting 
the Lines in their Faces. 1 re | 
| Metopoſcopy is no more than a Branch of Phyſiognomy; 
the latter taking irs Conjectures from all parts of the Body: 
But both the Body, and the Branch arc extremely preca- 
rious, not to ſay vain. See Puys10GNomy. 23 
Ciro Spontoni, who has wrote on the Subject of Metopoſ- 
copy, obſerves, that there are ſeven principal Laws conſi- 
der d in the Forehead; each of which has its peculiar Pla- 
net. IRS frſt is the Law of Saturn. The ſecond of Ju- 
ter, &c, | 
The Word comes from the Greek usr@av, Vultus, Face, 
and e. ee, I view. | | 
9 | = 5 N bs Poetry; 3 of 
the Greek wilegr, Menſura, and ſignify ing Verſe, or Meaſure. 
See VERSE and MzAsuU RK. : n 
_ Metrical Verſes are thoſe conſiſting of a determinate Num- 


ber of long and ſhort Syllables ; as thoſe of the Greek and 


Latin. QUANTITY, | 5 
Capellus obſerves, that the Genius of the Hebrew Lan- 


hl guage is incompatible with Mezrical Poetry. See Hx- 


BAAW- | inn cs , 18 1 0 
MET RICE, among the Antients, was that part of 
their Mufic employ'd about the Quantities of Syllables; or 
_—_ i them as long, or ſhort, See QuanTiTY 
and Mvsic. - | 1 | ; 

| METROCOMIA, a Term in the antient Church Hi- 
ſtory, fignifying a Town that had other Towns under its 
uriſdiction. | 5 | 
What a Metropolis was among Cities, that a Metrocomia 


was among Country-Towns, The antient Metrocomies had 


each its Chorepifcopus, or (Rural-Dean, and here was his Seo 
or Reſidence. See METROPOL Is and ChoREIScor us. 
The Word comes from the Greek yup, Mother, and 
xa, Town, Village. 

- METROPOLIS, the Capital of a Country, or Province; 
or the principal City, and, as it were, the Motber of all 
the reſt, See CI Tv. 3 | | 

The Name is alſo apply'd to Archiepiſcopal Churches 3 
and ſometimes to the principal Church of a City. See 
CuvRcn,. 

Father Monet gives a compleat Liſt of all the Metropoles. 
See METROPOLITAN. | | 

The Word comes from the Greek Aung, Mater, Mother; 
and * Urbs, City; as who ſhould ſay, the Mother- 
Cit „Oc. XY | 

METROPOLITAN, is indifferently applied to an Arch- 
biſhop, and to his Cathedral Church. See ARcHRIS nor 
and CATHEDRAL. | 

The Roman Empire having been divided into thirteen 
Dioceſes, and 120 Provinces 5 each Dioceſe and each Pro- 
vince had its Metropolis, or Cont City, where the Pro- 
conſul, or the Vicar of the Empire had his Refidence. 
See Dioctst and PRoconsvL. 

By this Civil Divifion, the Ecclefiaſtical was afterwards 
adjuſted 3 and the Biſhop of the Capital City, had the 
direction of Affairs, and the Pre-eminence over all the 
Biſhops of the Province. His Refidence in the Metro- 
polis, gave him the Title of Metropolitan. This erection 
of Metropolitan is refer d to the end of the third Century, 
and was confirmed by the Council of Nice. 

Archbiſhop Uſeer and de Marca, however, maintain it to be 
an Eſtabliſhment of the Apoſtles; but in vain ; For tis next 
to'certain, that the Ecclefiaſtical Government was regulated 
on the foot of the Civil, and that it was hence the Name and 
Authority of Metropolitans was given to the Biſhops of the 
Capital Cities of the Empire, or the Provinces that com- 

oſed it. This is ſo true, that in the Conteſt between the 
Biſho of Arles, and the Biſhop of Vienne, each of whom 
laid claim to the . of the Province of Vi- 
enne; the Council of Turin appointed, that which eber of 


them could prove his City to be the Civil Metropolis, hould 
enjoy the Title, and Rights of Eccleſiaſtical Metropolitan. 
| Tho 
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Tho the Eccleſiaſtical Government was model lid on the 
foot of the Political; yet in Gaul, and ſome other Coun- 
tries, the diſtinctions of Metropolitan and Primate were not 
obſerved till very late. As the PrefefiusGallie reſided by 
turns at 'Treves, Vienne, Arles, and Lyons, he communi- 
cated the Rank and Dignity of Metropolitan and Prima te to 
each of them in their turn; and yet none of the Gallicas 
Biſhops aſſumed to themſelves the Rights, nor even the 
Precedence of Metropolitans. The Epiſropate level'd them 
all; and asto Order, they had no regard, but to the Privi- 
leges of Seniority. This Equality laſted: till the fifth 
Century, when the Conteſt between the Bifhops' of Vienne 
and Arles was ſet on foot. 149 Tet TOOK (HL; e e 
M. du Pin obſerves, that in the Provinces'of Africa, ex- 
cepting thoſe / whereof =——_ was the Metropolis, the 
place where the moſt aged Biſhop reſided became the Me- 
tropolis. The Reaſon of which without doubt was this, 
that neither the Proconſul, nor Præfectus aver fix d their 
U W nn an mi eien 
The ſame Author obſerves, that in ¶ſia there were Me- 
tropolis's merely nominal, that is, which had no Suffragan, 
nor any Rights of Metropolitans. The Biſhops of Nice, 
Chalcedon, and Berytus, had the Precedence of the other 
Biſhops,. and the Title of Metropolitans, without any other 
Right or Prerogative beſides the Honour of the Appellation; 
they themſelves being ſubject to their Metropolitan. 
A Metropolitan has the Privilege of Ordaining' his Suf- 
fragans 3 and Appeals from Sentences paſs'd by the Suffra- 
gans, are prefer'd ro the Metropolitan. See Bisgor and 
PRIMATE. | | 


The Jeſuit Cantel had began a Hiſtory of Metropoles 3 but : 


dy'd e'er the ſecond Volume was finiſhed. 


MEZZANINE, a Term uſed by ſome Architects to 


ſignity an Entreſole. See ENTRESOLE. | 


The Word is borrowed from the Italians, who call Mez- pl 


2a1ini thoſe little Windows, leſs in height than breadth, 
which ſerve to illuminate an Attic, or Entreſole. : 
MEZZO-TINTO, in Sculpture, a particular manner of 
Engraving Figures on Copper. Sce ENGRAVING. | 
Mez20-Tinto is ſaid to have been firſt invented by 
Prince Rupert; and Mr, Evelyn, in his Hiſtory of Chalco-. 
graphy, gives us a Head perform'd by that Prince in this way. 
Tis pretty different from the common way of En- 
graving. To perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch 
the Surface of rhe Plate all over with a Knife, or Inſtra- 
ment for the purpoſe; firit one way, then a-croſs, Oc. till 
the face of the Plate be thus entirely furrow'd with Lines 
or Furrows cloſe and as it were contiguous to each other; 
fo that if an Impreſſion were then taken from it, it would 
be one uniform blot or ſmur. = | BE 
This done, the Deſign is drawn, or marked on the ſame 
Face: after which, they proceed with Burniſhers, Scra- 
pers, Cc. to expunge and take out the Dents or Furrows 
im ali che parts where the Lights of the Piece are to be; and 
that more or leſs, as the Lights are to be ſtronger or fainter : 
leaving thoſe parts black which are to repreſent the Sha- 
dows or Deepnings of the Draught. EL 
MIASMA, from wry, inquino, infect; is made uſe 
of to ſignify ſuch Particles, or Atoms, as are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from diſtemper'd, putrifying, or poiſonous Bodies, and 
to affect People at a diftance, See CONTAGION. SN 
MIiCHAELMAS, the Feaſt of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, held on the 29th of Seprember. See QuanrTER- 
Davy. = | 
MICROCOSM, a Greek Term literally ſignifying Little 
Morld; chizfly underſtood of Man, who is ſo called by 
way of Eminency, as being an Epirome of all that is won- 
derful in the great World, or Macrocoſm. See Macxo- 
COSM. 
The Word is formed from the Greek wxezs, parvus, little; 
and #45ous, Mundus, World. | 
MICROGRAPHIA, Mrcrocrarny, a Deſcription of 
the Parts, and Proportions of Objects, that are too ſmall to 
be viewed without the Aflitiance of a Microſcope. See 
M1crosco?st. Dr. Hook's Micregraphia is in much eſteem 
among the Curious. — — — 
The Word is compounded of uss, parvus, and yezen, 
ſeriptio, deſcriptio. e 25 
ICROM ETER, an A ſtronomical Machine, which by 
means of a very fine Skrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely 
ſmall Diſtances in the Heavens; as the apparent Diameters 
of rhe Planets, Wc. to a great degree of Accuracy. See 
Dis ANCE. 128 | "La 
The Word comes from the Greek funess, parvus, and 
weTEegv, Men/ura; in regard a ſmall Length, e.g. an Inch, is 
hereby divided into a vaſt number of Parts, e. g. in ſome, 
28003 and in others more. | 
here is ſome Controverſy about the Invention of the 
Micrometer. Meſſ. Augout and Picard have the Credit of it 
in common Fame; as being the firſt who publiſhed it, in 
the Year 1665. But Mr. Townley, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſa#ions, reclaims it for one of our own Countrymen, 
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of our Countryman, Mr. Gaſcoyne, which is prior by may 


rately meaſured. 


accurately known; and obſerve the Number of Threads 


Screw $, whoſe Threads fall in between the Teeth of the 


Revolutions of the endleſs Screw 8, carry the Scre# 


VIC 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. He relates, that from ſome ſcatter'd Papai 
and Letters of this Gentleman, he: bad: learn, that hefe 
our Civil Wars he had invented: Micrometer, of ag dn 
effect as that ſince made by M. Ausont, and had made i 
of it for ſome Years, not only in taking the Diamerey, « 
the Planets, and Diſtances upon Land, but in dethras 
other Matters of nice Importance in the Hervenag u 
Moon's Diſtance, Gg. bo 
Monſ. de la Hire, in a Diſcourſe on the Era of che Ive, 
tions of the Micrometer, Pendulum Clock, and Teleſca, 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences, in 17 
makes M. Huygem the Inventor of the Micrometey, TM 
Author, he obſerves; in his Obſervations on Saturn's Ring 4. 
publiſhed in 1659, gives a Method of finding the Dime 
ters of the Planets by means of à Teleſcope, vis. by 
ting an Object, which be calls Vir gala, of a proper Bigney 
to take in the Diſtance to be meaſured, in the Focus of 
Convex Object-Glaſs: In this Caſe, ſays he, the ſally 
Object will berſecn very diſtinctly, in that place of dh 
Glaſs. By ſuch means, he adds, he meaſured the Diame. 
ters of the Planets, as he there delivers them. 
This Micrometer, M. de la Hire obſerves, is ſo very lin} 
different from that publiſhed by the Marquiſs de Matvajy 
in his Epbemerides, three Years after, that they ought h 
be eſteemed the ſame 5 and the Micromerer of the Marui 
differ'd yet leſs from that publiſhed four years after his by 
"Auzout and Picard. Hence M. de la Hire concludes, thy 
"tis to M. Hnygens the World is indebted for the Invent 
of the Micrometer: without taking any notice of the Clan 


a 'v 


Years to any bf them. Klee 


Ouynſtrugion and Uſe of the MicROMERTRR. 

1. Wolfins deſcribes a Micrometer of a very eaſy and fm 
e Structure; firſt contrived by Xirchias. 
In the Focus of a Teleſcope fit a Braſs or Iron Ring AB 
(Tab. As r RONOM L, fig.11.) with Female Screws diametr- 
cally oppoſite to each other. Into theſe inſert Male Screw SS : 
CE and F B, of ſuch Length, as that they may be tuned IS : 
in the Tube, ſo as to touch each other. And with this l. ! 
ſtrument very ſmall Spaces in the Heavens may be ac. i 


For when any Objects, viewed thro a Tube, appear con 


tiguous to the Screws; if theſe be turned till they juſt touch 


two oppoſite Points, whoſe Diſtance is to be meaſured, it 
will be evident how many Threads of the Screw they ar 
apart. To determine how many Seconds anſwer to eich 
Thread ; applying the Tube towards the Heavens, turn the 
Screws, till they touch two Points, whoſe Diſtance is already 


correſponding to that Interval. Thus, by the Rule of Three, 
a Table may be made of the Seconds correſponding to the 
ſeveral Threads; by means whereof, without more ado, 
the Diſtances of any Points may be determined. 

2. The Structure of the Micrometer now chiefly in Uſe, 
with the Manner of fitting it to a Teleſcope, and apply: 
ing it, is as follows: e | 

AB Cg (Plate As TRONOMx, fig. 12.) is a Rectangulu 
Braſs Frame; the Side A B being about three Inches long, 
and the Side BC, as likewiſe the oppoſite Side A g, about 
fix Inches; and each of the three Sides about £, of an [nc 
ns The two oppoſite Sides of this Frame are {crew 
to the Circular Plate, to be mentioned hereafter. 

The Screw P, which has exactly forty Threads in an Iich, 
being turned round, moves the Plate GD E F along two 
Grooves made near the Tops of the two oppoſite Sides 
the Frame; and the Screw Q having the ſame number 0 
Threads in an Inch as P, moves the Plate RN M ala 
two Grooves, made near the bottom of the ſaid Frame, 
in the ſame Direction as the former Plate moves, but vt 
only half the Velocity of that other. Theſe Screws 9 
turned both at once, and ſo the Plates are moved along the 
ſame way, by means of a Handle turning the end 
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Pinions on the Screws P and Q. And note, that two half 


exactly once round. ; 
The Screw P turns the Hand a faſten'd thereto, ole“ 
hundred equal Divifions, made round the Limb of x cle 
lar Plate, to which the above named two oppoſite Side 
the Frame are ſcrew'd at right Angles. The Tecth an 
Pinion on the Screw P, whoſe Number is 5, take _—_ 
Teeth of a Wheel on the back-fide of the circular f wh 
whoſe Number is 25. Again, on the Axis of this Wh 
a Pinion of two, which takes into the Teeth of abet 
Wheel, moving about the Center of the circular Plate, 
the out- ſide thereof; having 50 Teeth. This laſt W, 
moves the leſſer Hand h once round the above eu. 
circular Plate, in the 28 part of the Time the Han. g 
moving round: For becauſe the Number of Teeth 7 " 
Pinion on the Screw P, are 5, and the Number o he 
of the Wheel this Pinion moves, are 203 there _— of 


I 


crew © mene ind. Further, ſince there, je 4 Pinion of 


jg oy takes into the Teeth of a Wheel, whoſe Number 


"therefore this Wheel with, 3e Teerh, will move once 


' round ; 4 * 4 vs it L e . 
4 pe hundted times qund, in the ſame time as. 


e Whec! of ffry Teeth on the Hand , bas moyed, once 
7 | nd. bY ke l fs 1 1 8 124 * F oy 18 2 al 
Hence jt follows, that if the Gircular Plate , which is 
cd into two hundred eq ; 3 
I * Handle is faften'd, will move five of thoſe Parts in 


d Divifions round the Limb of the other circular 
_ os by means of an Index, and Plate W, every , 
fifth! part of each of the Diyifions round the other Plate, 
may be known, 5 OS ee mace, an x Mc: 
Farther, fince each of the Screws P and Q, have exact- 
ly forry Threads in an Inch; there fore the upper Plate 
Cp EF, will move one Inch, While the Hand à moves 

W forty times round; the four thouſandth Fart of an Inch, 
ile the Hand moves over one of the Diviſions found the 
limb; and the twenty thouſandth Part of an Inch, while 
the Index æ moves one Part of the two hundred round the 
Limb of the circular Plate W: And the ag Plate 
RNMY will move half an Inch, the two thquſandth Part, 
of an Inch, and the ten thouſandrh Part of an Inch, the 
ſame way, in the ſaid reſpe&ive Time. 
Hence, if the under Plate, having a large round Hole 
W therein, be fixed ro a Teleſcope, ſo that the Frame is 
moveable, together with the whole Inſtrument, except the 
did lower Plate; and the ſtrait ſmooth Edge H l, of the fixed 
plate A BI H, as likewiſe the ſtrait ſmooth Edge D E of the 
W moveable Plate G DE F, be perceivable thro' the round 
WS Hole in the under Plate, in the Focus of the Object-Glaſs; 
men, when the Handle of the Micrometer is turned, the 
age H | of the narrow Plate A BIH fixed to theFrame, 
WS and DE of the moveable Plate, will appear thro* the Te- 
W 1cſcope equally to approach to, or recede from each other. 
= By tneſe Edges we ſhall be able to meaſure the 1 2 
rent Diameters of the Sun, Moon, &c. the Manner of do- 
ing which take as followV ?: 0 
Suppoſe in looking at the Moon thro” the Teleſcope, you 
W have turned the Handle till the two Edges DE and HI, 
WS arc open'd, ſo as juit to touch or claſp the Moon's Edges ; 
W 2nd that there was twenty one Revolutions of the Hand a, 
do compleat that opening. Firſt ſay, As the focal Length 
of the Object-Glaſs, which N ten Feet, is to Radius, 
W fois 1 Inch to the Tangent of an Angle ſubtended by c 
Inch in the Focus of the Object-Glaſs; which will be found 
8 Min. zo Sec. Again, becauſe there are exactly 40 
W Threads, of the Screws in 1 Inch; ſay, if 40 Revolutions 
of the Hand a, give an Angle of 28“ 30", what Angle will 
21 Revolutions give? The Anſwer will be, 15 Min. 8 Sec. 
And ſuch was the Moon's apparent Diameter; and ſo may 
the apparent Diameters of any other Objects be taken. 

It muſt be here obſerved, that the Diviſions on the Top 
of the Plate G DE F, are diagonal Diviſions of the Revo- 
lutions of the Screws, with diagonal Diviſions of Inches 

= 2g:inſ them. Thus as the ſaid Plate ſlides along, theſe 
W Diagonals are cut by Diviſions made on the Edge of the nar- 
W row Plate K L, fixed to the oppoſite ſides of the Frame 
by means of two Screws. The: diagonal Diviſions ſerve 
W for a Regiſter to count the Revolutions of the Screws, and 


: © _ how many there arein an Inch, or the parts ofan 
= In. 
Mr. Derbam tells us, that his Micrometer is not, as uſually, 
do be put into a Tube, but to meaſure the Spectres of 
we Su: on Paper, (of any Radius) or to meaſure any part 
= of it. By this means he can eafily, and very exactly, with 
' the help of a fine Thread, take the Declination of a ſolar 
HS bt at any time of the Day; and by his half-Seconds 
arch, meaſure the diſtance of the Spot from the Sun's 
Eallern or Weſtern Limb. | | 
MICROSCOPE, or Encrscorz, a Dioptrical Inftru- 
ment, by means whereof very minute Objects are repre- 
ſented exceedingly large, an view'd very diſtinctly; ac- 
cording to the Laws of Refration. See 11 ACTION. 
Microſcopes are properly diſtinguiſhed into ſimple, or 
ſingle; and compound, or double. | 
a The Simple are thoſe which conſiſt of 4 off Lens, or a 
bele Spherule: The Compound conſiſt of ſeveral' duly 
combined. See LENS. | 
wo Optics have been improved, other Varieties have 
Wool in the ſorts of Microſcopes: Hence Re- 
Mero ierò | 
TING, Ge. /copes, Water-Microſcopes, &c. See REIER c- 
om and by whom Microſcopes were firſt invented, is 
Mio known, Huygens tells us, that one Drebbel, a 
tha ke ad the firſt Microſcope, in the Year 1621 3 and 
e bas reputed the Inventor of it: tho* F. Fontana a 
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Pp moves ſdur times round, in the time that W heel | Neapolitan, claims the Invention to 


p50; Mee ie that the Wheel of 20 Leech moves 2 
| time that the Wheel ll te Res 7 
nnd ot; 2nd conſequearlY the Screw . or Hand A, 


11 at right Angles to the'other circular Plate, be di- 
aer un gn chu Perz, the Tadkx's "to which tbe. ef 
f thoſe” P. tiny with the naked Eye. 
he ſame time, in which the Hand a moves one of the Den. For bein 
the convex Lens D E, the Rays iſſuing from the ſeveral 


at the ſame 


A 


f % * y 
oa * \ 4 


12 


"ay 


12 bimſelf, but dates it 
from the ſame Year. As a_ Teleſcope inverted is a-Micro- 
ſcope j; the Diſcovery might caſily enough have aroſe from | 
thence. Sec LELESCOPE. % 10 9571815 R 


ö Foundation and Theory. o Single Men FOR 
If an Object AB (Tab. reh Fig. 21.) be placed 
in the Focus of a ſmall convex Lens, or a fimple Microſcope 


D E, and the Eye be applied Cloſe. to the other fide of the 
Microſcope, the Object will be ſeen difiin#, in an ere# Situn- 


ation 195 magnified in the Ratio of the diſtance of the- Foeus to 
the diſtance wherein Objeds are to le placed to be ſeen di- 


4 


Dem. For the Object A B being placed in the | Benda of | 
Points thereof, after Refraction, will be parallel to each 
other, See LENS and RRrRAcTIOR. Setter the 


r e 
the Word TEL RScOP E. ah | | | 


Further, fince one of the Rays A F proceeding from the 
Point A, after Refraction, becomes parallel to Ss incident 
Ray Trig ay: ſetting aſide the thickneſs of the Lens, 
is Wa y againſt it; and the ſame holds of all 
the other Rays carried to the Eye: the Rays A E, and 
B FE, to which the, reſt coming from A and B are parallel, 
will enter the Eye in the ſame manner as if they enter'd 
without paſſing through the Lens; and will therefore ap- 
pear eren; as if the n See V18ION. .. 
Toy, inf manifeſt that the Object A B will he ſeen 
under. the fame Angle as if view by the naked Eye: 
But ſince it appears very diſtinct, whereas to the naked Eye, 
: iſtance, it would appear extremely confuſed, 
'tis the ſame thing as if the Object ſhould ſeem. removed 
to the diſtance F H, wherein it is viewed with equal di- 
ſtinctne ſa, andunder the ſame Angle. The Diameter of the 
Object A B, therefore, will be to the apparent Diameter 
IK, as F C to F H, i.e. as the diſtance of the Focus of 
the Lens to the diſtance wherein an Object is to be placed 
in order to view it diſtinctly. See MadNITuDE and 
z pong Vion nl gow nn OT LR 
Huygens takes it. for granted, that an Obje& ſeen with 
the naked Eye, is then in its utmoſt diſtinctneſs, when ſeen 
at the diſtance of 8 Digits, or tenths of a Foot; which 
agrees pretty near with the Obſervations of others. 


7 


Laus of Single Mio ROscor xs. | | 

1. Simple Microſcopes magnify the Diameter of the 
Object A B in the Ratio of the diſtance of the Focus FC 
to an interval of 8 Digits, v. g. If the Semi diameter of 
a Lehs convex on both ſides be half a Digit AB: IK 


F816, that is, the Diameter of the Object will 


be increaſed in a ſedecuple Proportion, or as fixteen to 
Wen; | 

2. Since the diſtance F H is conftant, viz. 8 Digits, by 

how much the diſtance of the Focus, F C is ſmaller, ſo 

much the ſmaller Ratio will it have to FH; conſequently 


the Diameter of the Object will be ſo much the more mag- 


Daun, | | 
3. Since in Plano-convex Lens's, the diſtance of the Fo- 
cus is equal to the Diameter; and in Lens's convex on both 
ſides, to the Semi- diameter; ſimple Microſcopes will en- 
large the Diameter ſo much the more, as they are Seg- 
ments of ſmaller Spheres. 1 5 | 
4. If the Diameter of the Convexities of a Plano-convex 
Lens, and a Lens convex on both fides, be the ſame, viz. 
== 1 5 the Diſtance of the Focus of the firit will be x ; of 
the ſecond 5. Conſequently, the Semi- diameter of the Ob- 
jet AB will be to the apparent one in the firſt Caſe as 1 to 
8, in the latter as 7 to 8, i. e. as 1 to 16. A Lens, therefore, 
convex on both ſides, magnifies twice as much as a Plano- 
convex. EY bench png | 
As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady fituation 
of Objects with regard to the Lens, various Methods have 
been contrived to that end: Whence we have ſeveral 
different kinds of ſingle Microſcopes, The moſt fimple is 
as follows. | ER SB | 
1. AB, Fig. 2 2. is a little Tube, to one of whoſe. Baſes BC, 
is fitted a plain Glaſs, to which an Object, v. a Gnat, 
Wing of an Inſect, Down, or the like, is applied: To the 
other Baſe, AD, at a proper diſtance from the Object is 
applied a Lens convex on both fides, whoſe Semi- diameter 
is about half an Inch. The plain Glaſs is turn'd to the 
Sun, or the Light of a Candle, and the Object is ſeen. mag- 
nified. And if the Tube be made to draw out, Lens's of 
different Spheres may be uſed. 1 q 
Again, a Lens, convex on both fides, is incloſed in a 
Cell A C, and by a Screw H there faſtened a- croſs; thro' 
the Pedeſtal C D paſſes a long Screw, by means whereof, 
and the female Screw I, a Style or Needle fix'd per- 
endicular to its. extreme, is kept firm at any diſtance 
| A the Lens. In E is 5 Tube, on which, and 
on the Point G, the various Objects are to be diſpoſed : 
| Thus 
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laſtrument mentioned above, for 


Thus there may be Lens's of various Spheres applied. 
2. But the Microſcope which is ſoundto anſwer the end beſt, 

is as follows: A B, Fig. 25: is a round Braſs Tube, whoſe 

exterior Surface is form'd into a Skrew of a length ſome- 


what leſs than the diſtance of the Focus of a Glaſs convex * 


on both fides, uſed here for illuminating the Object, and 
8 to its Baſe A Ci by a Ring with a Skrew in it 
D E. | 2 8 n 


F G is another Braſs Tube, ſomie what wider than the 
firſt, and open each way for an Object to be apply'd to the 
e To its upper Baſe G H is faſtned « Spring of 
ire, 


Steel- twiſted into a ſpiral I; whereby an Object 
placed between two round Plates, or Slices K and L., in 
the manner hereafter mentioned, is by means of the Skrew 


B C, brought to the Micreſcopical Lens, (or magnifying . 
Glaſs; wheteof there are ſeveral) and kept firm in its 
place. To the Bafis H G, which has a female Skrew M, 
are fitted Cells N, with a male Skrew O, wherein Lens's. 


of various Spheres, guarded by Ferrils, are included. In 
P is a female Skrew, by which an Ivory Handle PQ is 
faſtned to the Microſcope; | be” | 

ln the Ivory Slice T are round Holes, in which are 
fitted little Circles of Muſcovy Glaſs, for Objects, eſpe- 


cially ſmall and pellucid ones, as little InfeQts, or the 


Wings, Scales, Sc. of larger, to be faſtned to. | 
Wen live Inſects are 8 view'd, they are cover'd with 
the BraſsSlice J, which is put in a little ſquare Braſs-bed, 
perforated with Holes X: And the ſame Slice, whether 
alone; or incloſed in the bed, being laid between the 


round Plates K and L, is brought to the Lens by means of 


the Screw A B, till the Object may be diſtinctly view d. 
. If other pellucid oblong Objects are to be view'd, as 
Down; Cuticle, Oc. inſtead of the Slice above, is uſed the 
viewing Wings of Flies 3 
whoſe Structure is manifeſt from inſpection. 7 
There are other Inſtruments in the Apparatus of the 
Microſcope; as little Tongs, &c. for taking up ſmall Ob- 
jets, a Glaſs-Tube for —_— the Circulation of the 
Blood in Fiſhes, Sc. which need no deſcription. | 
| What has been ſaid hitherto, is to be underſtood of 
Lenticular Microſcopes ; for Spherical ones, their Doctrine 
will be underſtood from what follows: „ 
If an Object AB be placed in the Focus of 4 Glaſs 
Spherule F, and the Eye be behind it, v. g. in the Focus G; 
the Object will be ſeen diſtinct, in an erect Situation, and 
magnified, as to its Diameter, in a Ratio of 4 of the Dia- 
meter EI, to the diſtance at which Objects are to be 
placed to be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked Eye. N 
The firſt part of the Propoſition is proved in the ſame 
manner of ee as of Lens's: As; then, a good Eye 
ſees an Obje 
Spherule will inlarge the Diameter of an Object in a 
Ratio of 4 of the Diameter to 88 Digits. Suppoſe then 
the Diameter of the Spherule EI 4 of a Digit, CE will 
be = , and FE =; and theretore F C == T = 
4. Conſequently, the true Diameter of an Object to its 


apparent one is in the Ratio of to 80; i. e. as 3 to 320, 


or 1 to 1c 7 nearly. 

Now a Lens convex on both fides, increaſes the Diameter 
in a Ratio of the Semi-diameter to the ſpace of 8 Digits; 
wher:fore 4 having a leſs Ratio to 8 than 3; of a Lens and 
a Sphere that have the ſame Diameter, the former will 
magnify more than the latter: And pretty much after 
the ſame manner it may be ſhewn that a Sphere of 
a leſs Diameter, magnifies more than another of a large 


one. 
Por the Methods of caſting little glaſs Spberules for Mi- 
cabscb xs; there are various. Wolfins deſcribes one as 
follows: A ſmall piece of very fine Glaſs, ſticking to 
the wet Point of a Steel-Needle, is to be apply'd to the 
extreme bluiſh part of the Flame of à Torch; or, which 
is better, to the Flame of * of Wine, to prevent its 
being blacken' d. Being there melted, and run into a 
little round drop, it is to be removed from the Flame; 
upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid: folding, 
then, a thin Plate of . Braſs, and making a very ſmall 
ſmooth perforation, ſo as not to leave any Roughneſs on 
the Surfaces 3 and further, ſmoothing them over to pre- 
vent any glaring : fit the Spherule between the Plates a. 
ainſt the Apertures, and the whole in a Frame, with Ob- 
jects convenient for Obſervation, _, 

Dr. Adams tells us another Method, thus: Take a piece 
of fine Window-Glaſs, and raſe it with a Diamond into as 
many lengths as you think needful, not exceeding an 
eighth of an Inch in breadth ; then holding one of thoſe 
lengths between the Fore-finger and Thumb of each 
Hand over a very fine Flame till the Glaſs begins to ſoften, 
draw it out till it be as fine as an Hair, and break; then, 
applying each of the ends into the pureſt part of the Flame, 
vou have two Spheres preſently, which you may make 
larger dr leſs at pleaſute. If they ſtay long in the Flame, 


(1548) 


they'll have Spots ; ſo men mult, be drawn out i 


to 512 3 ot laſtly, as 1 to 170. Its Surface thereſote nl 


eue chereof it bring eaſy zer any who conven d 


JL. N t, U ny. | mig 
nified the Animalcule contain d in it, vaſtly more tha 


diſtinctly at the diſtance of 8 Digits; a Glafs 


LH 
y . 
. 4 : , 5 E y P 


i 
ately aftet they are turn'd round, As to the Stem, be 


off as ticar the Ball as poſſible ; and lodging the rems: 
of the Stem Ken Fon Plates; by il N | the l 
exaAlly round, all the Protubcrances are buried, be 
the Plates ; and the icroſcope performs to ad miration, 
Afﬀeet theſe manners may Spheres be made much ſmall, 
than any Lens 3 ſo that the beit Micreſ copes, or thoſe which 
magnify the moſt, are made thereof. For ſuppoſe the 
Diameter of. a Spherule to be d of a Digit, be Gan of 
irs Focus will be Ir; and therefore its real Diameter ic h 
apparent one, AS 95 + 2 3 that is, as 1 to 8, or « 


be increaſed in the Proportion of 1 to 28900, and its Bulj 
in a Ratio of 1 to 491 3200 00ꝓ. „e 
M. 2 1 rx * 1 e have ſucceed] 
very well in ſpherical Microſcopes 5 the Apparatus of f 
rden b eh Gormrtndod | Bur ee 
Structure of thoſe  confiſting | ot | 
thoſe of Spheres may be contrived. SH | 
Mater Microscoes. Mr. S. Gray, and after bim, Walfu 
and others, have contrived Water-Microſcopes, confiſting of 
Spherules, or Lens's of Water inſtead of Glaſs, fitted u. 
ſomewhat after. the manner of thoſe above-mentioned: 
(as Sphetes of Water may be likewiſe uſed inſtead of Cu 
in any of the common Microſcopes) But fince the diſtance 
of the Focus of a Lens or Sphere of Water, is greater then 
in one of Glaſs; (the Spheres, whereof they are Segment 
being the ſame) Water-Microſcopes magnify, leſs, and wg 
1 leſs eſteemed than thoſe of Glaſs. 
The ſame Mr. Gray firſt obſerved that à ſmall Drop ar 
Hemiſpherule of Water held to the Eye by Candle. 
Light or Moon-Light, without any other Apparatus, n 


ing of Lens s, to conceive hoy 


other Microſcope. The Reaſon. is, that the Rays — 


from the interior Surface of the firſt Hemiſphere, are x. 
flected ſo as to fall under the ſame Angle on the Surkice 
of the hind Hemiſphere, to which the Eye is applied, a 
if they came from the Focus of the Spherule ; whence 
they are propagated to the Eye in the fame manner as if the 
Objects were placed without the Spherule in its Focus. 

| Hollow Glaſs Spheres, of the Diameter of about half 
a Digit, fill'd with Spirit of Wine, are frequently uſed for 
Microſcopes 3 but they don't magnify near ſo muh. 


Theory of Compound, or double Microscorss. 
© Suppoſe an Object-Glaſs E D, Eg. 24. the Sc ment o 
a very ſmall Sphere, and the Objgt A B placed without 
the Focus F. FA Ek Waits py EN 
Suppoſe an Eye-Glaſs G H, convex on both fides, ad 
the Segment of a Sphere greater (tho' not too great) tha 
that of D E, and let it be ſo diſpoſed behind the Objed, 
as that if CE: CL:: CL: CE, the Focus of the bye 
Glaſs may be in K 155 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe L K: L M:: LM: LI. 

If then O be the place wherein an Object is ſeen diſtind 
with the naked Eye; the Eye in this Cale being placed i 
I, will ſee the Object A B diſtinctly in an inverted fituation, 
and magnified in a compound Ratio of M K te L Hal 
LC to CO; as is proved from the Laws of Dioptrics, 

Laws of double Mic RoOscor Es. 
1. The more an Object is magnified by the Micre{ct, 
the leſs is its field, i. e. the leſs it takes in at one view. 

2. To the ſame Eye-Glaſs, may be ſucceſſively apply 
Object- Glaſſes of various Spheres ; ſo as that both the entre 
Objects, but leſs mm and their ſeveral parts, much 
more magnified, may be viewed thro' the ſame Micreſcpt 
In which Caſe, by reaſon of the different diſtance of the 
Image, the Tube L K, in which the Lens's are fitted, 
ſhould be made to draw out. | | 

For the Proportion of the Object-Glaſs to the Eye 
Glaſs, ſome commend the ſubduple Ratio, and ſome tie 
ſubſeſquiſextile. De-Chales will have the Semi- diameter oi 
the Convexity of the Object. Glaſs to be 5 of a Digit; t 
moſt 4; in the Eye-Glaſs an entire Digit, or even!“ 
Cherubm makes the Semi- diameter of the Object -· Oli 
2, + or Zof a Digit the Semi-diameter of rhe Eye. Chi. 
1 4, or 14 of a Digit. 1 | 
Since tis proved, that the diſtance of the Image LK 
from the Object. Glaſs D E will be greater, if anoth 
Lens, concave on both fides, be placed befoge its Focus" 
follows, that the Obje& will magnified the more 
ſuch a Lens be here placed between the ObjeQ-GlaſsDb, 
and the Eye-Glaſs G H. Such a Microſcope is much com- 
mended by Corrade, who uſed an ObjcA-Lend Gonvex 
both fides, whoſe Semi-diameter was two DigitsS its ap 
ture equal to a Muſtard-Seed ; a Lens concave on boib des 
12, or at moſt 16 Digits; and @Eye-Glaſs convex on b 
ſides, of 6 Digits, | Sin 
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| ent of à larger 'S here, MIDS IP-Mer, are Officers aboard a Ship, whoſe Sta- 
* nearer 0 _ eee ny dor tion, when they are on Nuty, is, ſome on the Carte Deck, 
brou bra e Tes ah ich 6 * 31 | magpify pr ohh, others on the Poops, c. Their Buſinefs ie 6 kalnd the 
poeds t theſe Conſiderations it follows, that the Object Braces, to look out, and to give about the Word of Com- 
From the ed the more, as the Eye. Glaſs. is cn mand from the"Caprain, and other ſuperior Officers.) They 


| will 1 Haller Sphere 3 ut tho Field of Viſion will alſo aſſiſt on all-occaftons both in br the Ship? and in 


veg 4 ent of a larger ſtowing and rummaping the Held. 
8 ff den 6 2% 15 Es, OT, 4 Semen 'of They ate uſualty Gentlemen; — having Noriba their 


of a ing aller Sp here, be ſo. combin'd, time as Volunteers, und are now upon their Prbfet ment. 
2 larg N 20885 958 hr very! wy thro? thew, 3, e. not MIDSUMMER-DAT, is the Feſtival of St. Jobn the 
: : x diſtant than the Focus of the fiſt, be yet diltin& ; the Baptiſt, held on ce ach Day of June. See 1 2 * RKTER- 
0b eck at the ſame time will be exceedingly magnified, and Day. _ | 1 
be Field: of Viſion much greater than if only one Lens were MIGRATION, W-Trinſmieratinn = Pafſgs/or e· 
| W d: And the Object will be flill more mdgnified, and moval of any thing out of one State, or Place int ahother; 
| 20 Field enlarged, if both, th Ob ject and Ehe- Glaſs be e of Colonies of People, Birds, Ge. os other 
double. But in regard an Gbß bje ; appears dim, when Countries: See TRANSMIGRATION. 

d through ſo many reach 5 art {2 the Rays being The Migration. of the Souls of Men into aber Ani- 
| WARE in e through eac be multiplying of Lens's mals after Death, is the 3 of thb! Byrba- 
3 adviſeable: And the 5 RR compound Mer o- ae of call'd che e 3 . 
| { of one Ob Q-Glaſs, and too ! MroR Arion irds, as the Swallq w- Quai 

el are 9 1 _—_ 99199 0 wy ſ 2 e, 'Fi 4185 1 Woodcock; * be 
{cope of three ns's, He- ales commends an ther Bir s of. Paſſage, is a very curious Article in? Na 
Fo or ogy 1 2 Fee of 5 Digit ; and the firſt Eye- _ Hiſtory, and furniſhes a Ne. Jnitance of the powerful 
Gif 58 or 2 J Digits; the diſtance between the ' Tnftiti im ſs'd by the Creator. See IxSTTM er! 
Obje&-Glaſs al Eye- Wa about 20 Lines. Conradi had Miri Der ham obſerves two things very remarkable therein; 
en excellent Microſcope, the Object-Glaſs whereof was half the p, That theſe unt 71 unthinking Creatures ſhould 
4 Digit, and the two Eye-Glaſſes (which,were placed very ? w th proper Times their Paffuge, When to come, 
near) 4 Digits: But it anſwer d beſt when in Iied of tbe and when td go; 'as allo, that ſorts” ſhould come when 
Obj ject-Glaſs, he uſed two Glaſſes, conyex on both fides, others go. Na doubt, the 'Temperatdre- of the Air'as'to 
_ Sphere a about a Digit. and half, or at moſt two, and heat and cold, and © their natural Props PEHfiry to breed t heir 
their Conyenitics, touching each other within the Space of You ng, ate the great Incentives to" thofe Creatures to 
half a Line. Euſtachius 4 Divinis, inſtead of an Object- ale e their Habitation? But it is an odd Inſt inct they 
| Glaſs, convex on both ſides, uſed two Plano-Convex Fon, ſhould” at all ſhift their Habitation 5 that ſome certain 
whoſe Convexities touched. Grindelius did the ſame; only | Flach not to be found, in all che Tetraquedus- G lobe aſ- 
chat the Convexities did not Gab n Ez r a > uy em convenitht' Food and Habitation all the Year 
Microſcope, wherein bot were uſed. roun : 1 110% ti 
4 n in i 1 M8 0 5 The > ſecond” That they ſhould Kno. in Whas way to ſteer 
Srufture or . Mechaniſm a Double Mxczoecor . 'their Courſe, Eero: to go. What Inſtinct is it, that 


i Image is Few to the greater e diſtance, MID Pr. in Anatom 


OR Induſtry and A . our e Ahe 55 May. r „ r 2 TIRE 


ſpall, 2 5 Ley to * 70 rd: The moſt com- Latids and Sex? If it be ſaid, that by their high Aſtents 


d ble Microſco e is of his Hear vance: . In this, up into the Air, they can ſee croſs the eas, yet Whar ſhould 
| Ns bee rs in t e Tu oy B, Fig. 35. ech br Verſe THR m that that La TK is more proper, for 


W and the Gbject-Glaſs at C. The little Pillar. UE is turned of wk ole. han this t Tha Ert for alle > Asi | 

by means of a Ball E, moyeable in the Socket F; 3 and _ mh Bert Accommoda) ion than E. yer? than the 

; the Mere oſcope Is. accommodated to any: Situation. pet ? 8015 | 20% 5 5 2 Fry ot 778 the intetmediate 
ſams Pillar is divided into as, man 80 þ yl 190 Fe: gc. „ 1G atties? Po- 110 928 I 71 3 
as there ate Lens's of diſfere nt 8 ae, * din view. Lud. de Fry Mort. xt ſe Birds in their Pillage ob. 
ing different. hs 83 5 ſo tl it 5 dias, 1 * Ob; Ierve'a wond e a5 a d Toy? The fly in Troops 
from the Obje&;G1! als may 15 . with ont ia u. 2 e. 4 and ſteer, their a the gh hoge unktiown Regions,w * 
But as it is bee FAS Aly ehoug 1 a is, Way, the Sar te 4 afg. Co 1 I peculi i t is to be 2 * 150 
Tube may be brought nearer t bje& at diſcreti irds 0 e are a Reich arly accommodate e 

means of be 8 1 -* h ns r. iS tructu Ire of. theft Parts for 6h15 s. See Paorkos. 


The Objects are either la ald on 
proper Inſtruments, pray Nie Pointz or S ti es paſling 7 retire when they leave us. Mr. Vilougblyy thidks 
| through the little Tube * 1 the Swallows fly, no g pt and Ethiopia. Ornith. Lib. 2. 

Laſtly, to illumine the Object, a Lens: conyex. on both ky: #7? i Olaus N Ma lagnus, 14 1406, t ef lurk in Holes, or Under Wa- 
| fides, N O, is diſp oſed in a convenient Situation.“ The, reſt 5 which 18 1s Ar ed by: Etmuller, who aſſures” us, that 
ap ears from hs nn i ae tht e 175 Bu ſhe! of them akeh vat bra frozen Pifh- Pond, 

eſletting Micgoscor E, is that b nifics by, Re- 'all hanging 45 eber Bend ro Head, Feet to feet, Oe. in one 
flection, as the above mention ones do hy by Rel traction. hs N Difſert. 2. fc. IO. Olans adds, that this Js 4 koin- 
REFLECTION. -.. rok, n. thin ng in th tis No rthern'C nkbies ; And that ſuch a 

The Structure of ſuch a  Microſeepe 7 MAY, be "conceiv'd” * Cluller being carried actidenrally by ſome Boys ifito a 
thus: Near the Focus of. a congave Specul HM. A bY (Place, Leo the-Swallows, after fals uh iz to fly about, but 
2 minute Object C, that its Image may be f. Rena, larger eakly, and for A hn iekle t . A further Confirma- 
| than it ſelf in D. To the is Image ben Lens been n ah wh, 


both ſides E E, fo as he A may h 251 1 urious in, ſi to the Roz ar Fotier) Speaking. of 

„ The.Eye withbers. ſee the; 10 85. ing 3, eine,” the "ths. way 4 WK the" Northethi ages: 2 woes Yreabng 

| and enlarged:5 conſequently th Obit 3 wi Rel . Meet nd drawing their Nets under | the Ice, Vu related, 
See M 


2 if viewed through the Lens alone BY Be, >; 17 15 0 het he fa w fixteen e ſo PHY out of the Lake of 


Wn Inventor of his new the 1. Newton 3 ot, Yd Ni nfs Self x the King's s great Pond in 
t it is ſomewhat to be ,teqred A668 = ok e 5 4 ind e e tet, near a Houſe, of 1 e 
15 (951942 bil. I thts: mom wierd high of Pb, "he VE Swallows juſt come qut 'of the 
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roſco "by, xe, ory. that could ſcarce ſtand ; bei ry wet and'w weak, 
15 th cir Wiog 15 han ing 958 .the 75 700 nd. le added, 


ae long is various, N dba he "hat ofcen obſerved the e, to be WE, for 


ö the 9805 2 oma days after their Ap earance. h. * 
5 . 7 Fe 50 5 b dete L 0 "WM [DEW be Miko F (421.4200 


PEW. | 
ceellively | -. ILE, dee a long Megfüre, whereby we uſe 
8 into Micreſco fon. magnifys = t in i” 40 expre "ke dil ance between wi Ses e MEAsvke, 


: erent degrees. Sc T'EABSCOQBE) ,/ [ nds, Oc. 
2 MID, or. MIDDL $2 det and; Marhematies The Mile is of different bY 1028 Rath t edöhtries. 
** ge and Mxpiun, Ya i gd © „The Geagraphical-or 5 , thouſand Geo- 
* ge: DLE LArir up, i Frog Navigation, half the Sum el Paces Pa us, Frere the Term Mie i is de- 
| Min given Pe a SEA DALY SAS rived Se 1897 CHAN: 
1 DDLE LATITUDE, is alſo,u{c.d far » Method of work 10 Gaſi imir | has 55 a curious Redustien of the Miles, or 
| ca re al Caſl es. in Sailing, nay reg er- vefal Countries | In Europe i into Roman Feet, 


ues, of th e 
* Wer ma help of 0 zonal. Farms, 8 pe vw 8 to e feet STAY, uſed chrough- 
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The Mile of Scotland. — Goo: 
Of . — — Pf fo | 
Of Poland ——— — iy; 

Of Germany, the Small — 20000 
The Middle — — 22500 
Of France — — 5250 
r Jo 
Of Burgundy /. — — 6500 
Of Flanders — 6666 
Of Holland 5 . — 900 
Ol Perfia, called alſo Paraſanga 18750 

Of Egypt — 25000 


MILES « Latin Term, which, in its general import, ſig- 
niſies Soldier. See Sol. pI EA and MIIITII. 
In our Engliſt Laws, and Cuſtoms, Miles is peculiarly ap- 
ei to a Knight, called alſo Eques. See Knicnt 
And Kaus. , | | 1 . 
| "MILJARY Glands, Glandule Miliares, in Anatomy, a 
reat number of ſmall Glands interſperſed throughout 
the Subſtance of the Cutis, or Skin. See GAND and 
Curis. NO . 

The Miliary Glands are the Organs whereby the Matter 
of Sweat, and inſenfible Perſpiration, is ſecreted from the 
Blood. See PERSTIAATION and wax. 
I bey are interwove with the pyramidal Papille of the 
Skin 3 and are each ſerved with a Branch of an Arter 
Vein, and Nerve; as alſo with a proper excretory  DuG 

through which the fluid Matter ſecreted from the Blood 
in the Subſtance of the Gland, is excreted, and ſent forth 
at the Pores, or Perforations of the Cuticle. See Poxz 
and CuTicLs. „„ Th, 4 

. Mitiaxy Ferer, is a malignant Fever wherein the Skin 
is ſprinkled over. with little purple Spots, or Puſtles, in 
form of Grains of Millet. | 3 


It is alſo call'd a = Fever, from the colour of the 
Spots. See PuxeLy and Fever - 85 
MILITANT, a Term underſtood of the Aſſembly of 
Chriſtians, while here on Earth, 
The Romaniſts divide the Church into Militant, Patient, 
and Triumphant: The Militant is on Earth; the Patient, 
or Paſſive, they place in Purgatory; and the Triumphant 
in Heaven. See Cuvnch. ah 
MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the Militia, or 
JJJJ;;;õw —T ot, 15 
The MirIrARAT Art See 
Wax. 33 Penny Fr 
Mititary Government is the ſupreme Government, Di- 
rection, Command, and Diſpoſition of all the Military 


. 


is the Science of War, 


Power of a Nation by Land and Sea. See GovERn- 


MENT, I | 
The Military Government of . is wholly under 
the King; and neither one, nor both Houſes of Parliament 


have any Right to levy any Forces, or make any War Of- 


fenſive or Defenfive. 
_ Gvands, Gc. | | 
Mirirary Exerciſes, are the Evolutions, or various 
manners of Ranging and Exercifing Soldiers. See Evo- 
LUTION, FE WE. 
Mitirary ArchiteRure, is the Art of Fortification. See 
ARCHITECTURE and Fox T1FICATION, © ' © 
MirirARY Execution, is the delivery of a City or 
Country up to be ravaged and deſtroy d by the Soldiers, 
upon its refuſing to pay Cootribution-Mbey, See Exxcu- 
on r „ 
MirirARAx Teſtament among the Romans, was what we 
call a Nuncupative-Will ; or a Teflament made only by 
Word of Mouth, in the Preſence of two Witneſſes. See 
Txz8TAMENT., __ 5 A we 


This was a Privilege peculiar to the Soldiery, and to 


them only when in the Campaign 3 
were ſubje to the common Laws. | 8 
Mit ir ART Column among the Romans, was a Column 
on which was engraved a Liit of the Troops of an Army; 
or. the Number 
See Col uux. 
Mix Ir AR Order, ſee On DpERR. 
Mili r ART Law, ſee Law. | WW 
MitirtARy Fever, is a kind of malignant Fever frequent 
in Armies, by reaſon of the ill Food, Oc. of the Soldiers. 
See Fever. | | FIR 
Mititary Ways, Vie Militares, are the larg 
Roads, which Agrippa procured to be made through the 
Empire, in the time of Auguſtur, for the more convenient 
wy, of Troops, and conveyance of Carriages. See 
OAD, t 
N. Bergier has wrote the Hiſtory of the Origin, Pro- 
greſe, and amazing Extent of theſe Military Roads; which 


for at other times they 


55 


about 2000 


See Kino, Army, Miriria, 


of Soldiers employ d in any Expedition. part 


e Roman 


M LL 4 3 | 

ff Rume to the extreme Pin 
Tetm, undecſtöod of erſom © 

make Profeflion of Arms. Fre e Bb $5208 Y 


The Word comes from the Latin, Miles, a Soldier; 10 
Miles, from Mille, which was antiently wrote Mile: per \ 
leryng Ogldiers at Rome, as each Tribe furniſhed 3 
ſand, Nile or Mile, Men, whoever was of that Nuny,, 
was called Miles, See TaIIE. e Sb 

Miz1T14A in its proper, and more refirained 
uſed to fignify the Inhabitants, or, as we call t 
Trained- Bands of a Town, or Country; who arm them. 
ſelves, on a ſhort warning, for their own Defence, 
which ſenſe, Militia is oppoſed to regular, ſtated Force, 

The ſtanding Militia of England is now computed ol 
c orſe and Foot 3 but may be increaſed 
the pleaſure of Be RIG. " — — 

For the Direction and Command of theſe, the King col 
ſtitutes Lords Lieutenanti of each County, with Power , 
Arm, Array, and Form into Companies, Troops, and þ, 

iments, to Conduct, (upon Occafion of Rebellion, 2. 
nvaſion) and Employ the Men ſo Arm'd within their u. 
ſpective Counties, and other Places where the King com. 
˖ ive Commiſſions to Colonels, and other (g. 


were pared om thie Gates 6 
the Empire. See Viz. 
MILITIA, a collective 


ſenſe, z 


bem, th 


.mands ; 16 

< age any Perſon with Horſe, Horſe-man, Am 

4&6. proportionable to his Eftate, Sc. See Lord Lrxvrr 
L e TIN 7 | 


1 No e charged with a Horſe unleſs he ban 
. do Po 5 . r N or 6200 Pounds Perſonal B. 
fate ; nor With a Fbot-Sol tr, unleſs he 


. yeatly, or 600 Podtids Feiſchsl Eſtate. 
MLK, ge, K White Ide 
es ih the Brits" dr 
Ven 


i 
ers; to 


e 


have 50 Pound; 


omen, and the Udders of 


# vor Humour, which Nam 
Prepares in omen, and 
mals; far ch ment of their Young, 8 
43 SI ew £5 FEES £5 2.0 BE 


# 


4 


other Ani 
BR EXIT. 7 OE AO IALLy | | | 
© "Milk thicker, wecker, and whiter, than the Chyle iich 
from which ir is ervCd, %atid that probably, without matt 
more Artifice or Alteratign than the leaving behind ſomeof 
its aqdebus Parts. The Abtients held'it form d fom th 
Blood; Fut the Modernfare bf Opinion, it comes fromthe 
pure Chyle convey'd by the Arteries to the Breaſts and 
without any other Coction Rltrated through the Glands 
wbereof thy are compos d, like Urine through the Reim 
without undergoing any conſiderable change. 
According to M. Leewerboeck's Obſervations, Milk con 
ſiſts of little Globules ſwimming in 4 clear tranſpareat 
Liquor, call'd ram or Whey 
fferent Kinds of Parts, 


Nl is a Compoſition of three di th 
Butitous, Caſeous; and Serous. The Butjrons Parts are the. Me 
Cream and Oil that ſwim'a-top. See Bur TER. The 
ſeous are the groſſer Parts, and thoſe that coagulate, and Wo 
are made into Cheeſe. See CnEESEZ. The Serous are pro 
perly a Lympha, and make what we call Vbey). be 
Dr. Drake ſays, that Milk is nothing but Cil and Water ai 
united by the Artifice of Nature, perhaps by the [aterier * 
tion of ſome peculiar Salts, which, Miu itſelf, howeret KY 
ſweet at firſt, does, after a little ſtanding, diſcover to be FR 
pretty plentifully therein. Kay 36 Tinh Mot 
Mk is firſt found in the Breaſts of Women after the) Mi 
bave been pregnant about four Months. The Fermer 1 
tation of the MiYk in the Breaſts, the firſt days allet! | 
Woman is delivered, occafions a Fever, which takcs l Gr 
J V% el NG I IE in 
Ariſtotie ſays, there are ſome Men who bave vb intber ] 
Breaſis. Car dan tells us he ſaw one that had enough wh 
ſuckle a Child. e | 5 4 
in the Fhileſopbical Tranſaffions, we have an Account 7 
« Wether brought to Mk by the ſucking of a Lam) M. 
which Lamb was m aintain'd by it all the Summer, ll par 
was weaned, LIONS 15 
Mik corru in the Stomachs of Children, occaſen 
t he ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to that Age. 


prepared into | 
miſſion into the Blood. But where the Juices 


mach-are ſharp, theſe Liquors are apt to b 
Curd. Whenever Milk, tiere fore, o what kind — 
is order'd in Conſumprions, and as a Reſtorative, " 
good reaſon join'd with the teſſaceous Powders, 
things as are proper to deſtroy thoſe Acidities. 


1 moving Power is apply 


4 turn them into a kind of 


W thickneſs, 


great Beautifier and Preſerver 
Wife of the Emperor Nero, uſed it 
having four or five hundred Aſſes con- 


117 Bath. 
We have 2 
of na 51 1 
1 Sulpbur, a Pre f Flowers 'of Sulphur, 
nd Salt of Tartar 5 preſcribed by the Phyſicians, as a 8u · 
; e SULPHUR. 35 ont a 
e e Lac Virginale, compoſed of Rock Alum, 
pring Water, Litharge, and Vinegar ; uſed as a Coſmetic, 
drive in Pimples, and check an 
leg, we gene Ui 
Mir x of the Moon, Las Lune, is a Name given by the 
aturaliits to a kind of ſoſſil Agaric. See AGARIC. - 
Murx of the Moon, or of Silver, is alſo the Name of a 
ation from a Matter frequently found in Silver- 
hence alſo it has the Name of Flowers of Silver, See 


SILVER» 


MILKY 


WAY, Via La#ea, or Galaxy, See Garaxy. 


Machines whoſe Action depends on a circular Motion. See 
Carin, Macning, &c. IG tree bd th 
ot theſe there are various kinds, which acquire various 
Names according to the various manners in which the 
I 'd 3 but they may all be reduced to 
tree heads, viz. Wind- Mills, Water-Malls, and Hand- Mills; 
eder which laſt, are alſo comprehended thoſe worked by 
norſes, 6c. CCC 
ter- iI Ls are thoſe turned by the force or fall of a 
River, c. Of which, again, there are two kinds; thoſe, 
WE bere the force of the Water is apply d above the 
Wheel, call'd Over-Shors and thoſe where it is apply d 
below the Wheel, call d Under-Sbot Mills, See WATER- 
Wind-MiLLs, are thoſe turned by the force of Wind ga- 
thered in their Sails. Of theſe, ſome are call'd Yerti- 
WE ca, others Horizontal, according to the poſition of the Sails; 
er rather according to the direction of their Motion with 
egard to the Horizon. See VEATIcAL and Horizon TAL. 
or the beſt Form of Horizontal Sails, as alſo for deter- 
mining the Pofition of the Axis of Wind-Mills, ſee 
, ol nn Poe an mitt 2 if 
= Portative, or Hand. Mix Es, are thoſe kept in Motion by 
the Hand; or whoſe Mill-Stones are turn'd, or Piſtons 
driven by the force of Horſes, or other Beaſts, | 
The Uſe of Mills and Mill-Rtones, according to Paxſanias, 
was firſt invented by Miletus, Son of Meleges, firſt King, 
Sparta, Tho Pliny attributes the Invention of every thi 
belonging to Bread and Baking, to Ceres. Polydore Virg: 
Vas not able to diſcover the Author of ſo uſeful a Machine, 
= 'Tis doubted whether or no Water-Mills were known to 
me Romans ; there being no mention made in the Digeſt 
but of l turned by Slaves and Aſſes. 8 
= Samſix;, however, and Gotbofrid, will not allow Water- 
Mails to have been unknown to the antient Romans, though 
W they were not in ordi A | 
Vd Mull are of much more modern Invention: The 
Ws fir Model of theſe was brought from Aſia into Europe, 
in the time of the Holy-Wars. Ta x 3 
Mir r is alſo uſed, in the general, for all Machines, 
which being moved by ſome external Force, ſerve to give 


a violent Imprefſion on things apply d thereto. 
Mills in this ſenſe, are xd tha of vaſt uſe in the 
Manufactures, Arts, and Trades; for the making and pre- 
paring divers kinds of Merchandizes. The principal are 
thoſe which follow. | | dr 


: 


» 


Paper-Mi1rt, a Water-Mill furniſh'd with ſerersl Ham- 


mers, which beat, or pound the Rags or Cloth in a kind of 


Wooden-Trough : and thus b 
turn th Pat „by means of Water con- 
vey'd into the Troughs by a ipe for the Purpoſe. See 


APER, © | | | 
4 Fulling-MiLL, is a Water-Mill which raiſes and beats 
= down large wooden Piftons in proper Veſſels, call'd Peels 
e Troughs ; in order to full, ſcower, and cleanſe Woollen 
Stuffs. e, os : 
Linen-Mirrs don't differ much from Fulling-Mills. 
Their Uſe is to ſcower Linens, after having been firſt cleans'd 
* taken out of the Lixivium, or Lye. See B AAcnixe. 
ome of theſe go by Water, the generality by Horſes. 
"ine. or Plates of Metal, and to give them the proper 
hardneſs, and loco before they be rack 


. an 
r ſtamped. See Corninc.. 


7 97 Mach 
18 of ſo 
Wheels a; 


ſtanding in Germany. It confiſts of ſeveral 
dented like thoſe of Clocks, Cc. which move 
ers of Steel, between which the Metal is paſſed 


two Cylind 


| 


y cutaneous Eruptions, by 


nes: 


5 ILL. in propriety, is a Machine uſed for Grinding: But 
=, ay 35 gf = od Signification is uſed To all 


thin 


reducing them to little pieces, 


ILL in Coinage, is a Machine uſed to prepare the La- 


ine has not been long known among us 3 but 


. 
1 


1011 


Liquor or Juice contain d 
The Sugar Mills are curious Con i | 
there erty i kinds bs Rn EE 


Men, or Horſes. 


now laid afide, as being an intolerable Hardſhip on t 
Negroes, who were - — 
of. their Progreſs. n | | 
Wind-Mills are the moſt Modern, but they are yet 
ſomewhat rare t excepting in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbagoes, 
and among the Portuguese. Theſe make good diſpatch, but 
have this Inconvenience, that they are not eaſily ſtop'd; 


hich proves frequently fatal to the Negroes who feed 


m. | 
Oil-Miuus, whether turned by Men, Water, Hand, or 
Horſe, ſerve to bruiſe or break the Nuts, Olives, and other 
Fruits and Grains, whoſe Juice is to be taken by Expreſſion 
to make Oil. See Orr, Ortvs, &c. | | 
Tan, or Bark-MiLLs, wrought by Water or Horſes, ſerve 
to cut certain Barks into a coarſe ſort of Powder, proper for 
the Tanning of Hides, Oc. Sce Baxx and Tanninc. 
Sawing-M1LL is a Water-Mill, ſerving to ſaw ſeveral 
Planks or Boards at the ſame time. See Sawine.. Tl 
+ Theſe. are frequent in France, eſpecially in Dauphine. 
They were lately prohibited in England, —.— they were 
begun to be introduced, from a view to the Ruin of the 
Sawyers, which muſt have enſued. | : 
Forge-Mir rs, turn d by Water, ſerve to raiſe and let fall 
one or more huge Hammers, to beat and form the Iron 
into Bars, Anchors, or other maiſive Works. See Fon cs. 
Mrs for. Seword-Blades, are likewiſe moved by Water. 
They are frequent at Vienne in Daupbhine. By working 


ry. Hammers, the e thoſe excellent Sword-Blad 
heary ab y forg es, 


of Vienne. | 
Leatber-Mits, are uſed to full, and 
the Skins ags, Buffalo's, Elks, 


f.S 
make w 445 call Buff-L eatl er, for the uſe of Military- 


Men. > N | 
ffected by means of ſeveral large Piſtons riſing 
falling on the Skins in large Wooden-Troughs, by 
neans of a Wheel without-fide, turn'd by the force of the 
Water. See Burr. 5 : 
 Gun-Powder MiLL, is that uſed to pound, and beat to- 
gether the Ingredients whereof Gun- Powder is compoſed. 
This is done in a kind of Iron or Braſs Mortar by means 
of Iron Peſtles wrought by a Wheel without the Mil, turn'd 
by the Water falling on it. See Gun-Powpvasr. 
There are alſo S/k-MiLLs, for ſpinning, throwing, and 
twiſting Silks ; which ate large round Machines in form of 
Turrets, five or fix Foot high, and fix Yards in diameter; 
which being turn'd either by the force of Water, or that of 
Men, work at the ſame time an infinity of Bobins faſtned 
thereto, whereon the Silk had been wound to be here 
ſpun, and twiſted. Sce StLKx and TuzowsTER. 
There are abundance of Mills of this kind in France, eſpe- 
cially about Lyons and Tours, ſome of which are ſo diſ- 
ſed, as that three of them will 17 at the ſame time, and 
y the ſame Wheel wrou ght by Water, or by ſtrength of 
Hand. That in the Hopital de la Charite at Lyons, is 
wonderful, a ſingle Man working no leſs than forty- eight 
of theſe Mils, See MiLLinG- | 
© 'MILLDEW, Rabigo, a Diſeaſe happening to Plants, 
cauſed by a dewy Moiſture, which falling on them, and 
continuing, for want of the Sun's heat, to draw it up; by its 
Acrimony cortodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt Subſtatice 
of the Plant, and hinders the Circulation of the nutritive 
Sap; upon which the Leaves begin to fade, and the Bloſ- 


ſotns and Fruit are much prejudiced. 3 
According to Mel. Cook and Mortimer, Milldew is a thick, 
clammy Vapour exhaled. in the Spring and Summer from 
Plants, Blofloms, and even the Earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill 

Weather, when there is neither Sun enough to draw it on 
high, nor Wind enough to diſperſe ir. Hanging thus in 
tte lower Regions, when the Evening's Cold comes on, 
it Case eb add falls on the Plants; with its thick clammy 

Subſtance ſtops 1 their Pores, and thus prevents Per- 
ſpiration, and hinders the Sap from aſcending to nouriſh 
its Flowers, Shoots, Sc. See Daw. „ 

"Tis added, this Dew falling on the top of the Shoot of 

a Cherry-Tree about Midſummer, has found to ſtop 
the Shoot; ſo as the Tree has ſhot forth in other places. 
Blights 


\ 


doom'd thereto ; befides the ſlowneſe 


Bullocks, 4 


* 2 = 


3 being turned either by Water, Wind, 
Thoſe turned by the hand were firſt in uſe 5. but are 


M FE 


Blights and Mildews are commonly taken for the ſane 
thing 5 yet ate they very different Sce BIT. 
On Plants Which have ſmooth Leaves, as the Oak Sc. 
the:Dew' bangs; and may be ſeen, raſted,; e Others, 
whaſe Leaves: are | rougher, imbibe it. When ix falls on 
Wheat, Sc. it beſpots the Stems tg 4 Colour different 
from the natural one. 1400 996 
!Fhbeſs'Dews;, Mr. Mortimer Takes to be the principal 
Fdod ofBers}s being N and eaſily convertible into 
Honey, See Homnmv. : >) £151 fl; 15 
MILDENARLES, Modi ae is FY 'Se& "among _ 


9 


Cxkriſtians, chiefly in the grimitive Church, Who hold that Handle. 


Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign on Earth ſor the ſpace of 
2 thouſand Tears; during which time, the Faithful are to 
enjoy all. manner of Nen ea Bleſings, and at-the Expi- 
ration of this Term, the ay « of Judgment is to take: "place: . 
Ser MiulLENMNI UM v2 
The Mſalenaries are alſo” card Chiliaſts Kom me Greet 
„iu ile, a Thouſand: - See CiirEI AS Tr. 
This Opinion of the Millenaries is very antient; and may 
be traced back almoſt as fat as the time of the Apoſtles. 
It had its Ori in from a Paſſage in the Apigalypſe too 
literally under , herein mention f 1s made of Chriſt's 
Reign on Earth; Se JU MELT ANAL + N 


17 34: ie * 


I e Opinion ef Ky Papi} ſays Mr: Lannoy,' euchitiy over which 4 fingle Perfon is ſufficient! to inſpecd, to pur 
the new Kingdom of Jeſus Chrilt _ Earth, after the Re. new Bobins or Spools in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of thei 


ſurre&ion; Was Held for near three Centuries, Ser it was, 
charged as erroneous';/as appears from Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
Rory. It was allow'd of, and fo fow'd by rhe/greateft Men 
among the Primitive Fathers; as Irenens, Juftin Martyr, 
Tertullian,&c." 
poſed: this imagitaty Melletrary Reign very ſttongly. Wo 91 
MILLENNIUM, a Term literally ſignifying # a 
Tears; chieffy uſed for the time” of out Sayiour's ſecond 
Appearance; and Reign on Earth. See MirttdaRiEs. 
Mr. Mbiſton, in ſeveral: of his Writings, has 1 
to ſupport the Notion of the Millennium. According to hi 
Computation, it was to have commenced. about Go Year 
1 59s Au 127 2 
The Word js Latin, compounded of mille, 5 Thouſtnd, 
and anmis, Tear. 57 0 305 
MIL. PEDES,Weoed-Lice, little AutnitliGf confidely te 
Uſe in Medicine. Thus calbd from the Sreat, number of 
their Feet.” 1 2 3 Gal 9 wit 941 
Milepedes are ſo much in the Agi ance: or the Pee 
ple, that they ſeem to be Maſters bf +) their medici 1 
Uſes, and take them in man) Caſes: 2 Any other: 
rection. They are, by all e xperietice,” found tg be ye very 
Diuretic and Abſterhre; 5 ene them not önly fre 
71 7 in Pref, (criptions for Di forders in the Reias, butt 6 
| 1 of the Vile era, and particularly, i in the 
aundice | 
"They abound with a Ae Gli hich gez Neil o 
derive from the earthy Diet they © on. It 1s Yoni eh 
volatilized by its Digeſtion, ind Circulation in et Infee ; 3 
as ſuch Salr always is more or. lese, 3 in * vori to the 
digeſtive Powers of the Animal, into whoſe B od it enters; 
yet not ſo much, but that it is brackiſh and pungent upoi 
the Palate. This makes their deterſive vali 2 5 
further, than the larger Glapds, and £p3 tes. them ro 
ſcour” even the minuteſt Paſſages, and Keep 15 Nero $ 
clear from Viſcidities, and ſuch, things 45 woul elog their 
Springs; whereby they are good i in Pages, e ; ng) 


al nefvous Diſtempers. we 

As they open and cleanſe away Viſcof J b their 
Minuteneſs and Aſperities cu their wa) through ay Ob. 
ſtructſons, they are good 4n truma' „ Al and. Ah, beser 
Tumours' or Ulcers. 

"Remarkable Cures haye' been pertirgat's PE en way b 
along uſe of them. They are beſt taken, in Subſtance 


A in White Wine, t FAS. Liquor beiten taken: eh 

ſettling. p whe K. 
c Prep ara 
mics P 1 0 of WA 


205 ; 


There are ſeveral-Chym 
Spuit, Tanaris Salt, Oil, ap Wine ET. 
MILL, -REE, or | LLE-R L 2 7 UE 1 S 
for ſ omen hät more than Ns ban Pie gde. Se 
The Nil ee is thüs sg, e e thi 9495 
Kees. Sec, TE EE. 411 
Tt is alfo kalled a gf. Seepber, dom ihe F 
Ma tyr, Wat d thereon., Nr 11 
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Wood imortaiſed in each other fo as to füörm à kind 


99 1 191 


bins have their Motion b 


Diongſius of Hexandria ad” St. Jerom, 0 i: 


MIN 
or r Throwin 0 Silk, 18 the laſt 'reparat 
ying ; ferving boeh h more el of 
ding to the Work it is intended for. Set 1b. | 
10 prepare the Silks for Milling,” thi * firft'$ iz 
boiling Water, incloſed between two inen Clothg ib 


Mill is a ſquare Machine, compoſed of ſeveral piecesg 
of lutz 
Patally 


2.) 


rune, 5 


Cage, in the Centre whereof are two Wheels placed 
over each other, whoſe Axis bears on two Pots. When he 
Machine is Simple; a ſingle an türns theſe "Wheel j 
means of a little Logg! in which they! catch, aud a ig 


Ahe Wheels put in buon by the Handle, commilnigy 
their Motion to eight Windles, or Reels, or even mott 
according to the largeneſs of the Machine 3 on the Wing, 
of Arms whereof the Silk is wound from off two Rows d 
Bobins placed on each fide the Machine, each Row at th 
height of one of the — Wheels in the: Centre. Theſe By 

7 means of leathern Thongs, wich 
bear on the little Cylinders of Wood that ſüpport the! 
and turn at length the two Wheels at the Centre; f 
that the Silk on each Bobin wills, as it Inga, and bin 
its fepatart Jan: fe 

The ſmalleſt WhdeFemoves two Pondred of theſe Bobin 


DS Mi: 


Silk, and to knot the Ends when they break. 
ILL ION, in Alichmetic, the Number of ten hindi 
ch uſand ; br 4 thouſflhd times a thouſand. See Num 
1e : Yarn (2017 71397 
The. Reents of Prin 1409 ins? bly” edel in 
Alls, See REVENU Rand POE TT Ie AL Arithment, 
4 MizL1ow of Fold, or MiLL1oy of Money, is ſometimg 
underſtood of a Milhon of Pounds; 2 ſometimes a hl 
of Crowns. Ses Ci ROWN, Sas. Seo. 
gte ot Aratorhy'is is a popular? Name yy the Splen 
ee P 1100 £ 3 3 4. 
Mi in Natural Hillory: the lol Row in Abe; "the 
call'd by.reaſon it yields, by expreſſion, | 2 war Juicer 
e 3 * 
Fo 17 erly the Seed, or * Spermaricpan d 
The Mitt of 4 Carp is reckon'd a choice Bit 
ee, examining the Mil? of a finple Cod ff 
; withan EXC al ntMictolcope, foutitit to contain more living 
133 chan there are Men ont the Face of the Eur. 
See N 4 E 203 to 0110 


E, M. 14 u Term in the antient Comedy fg 
92 5 907 bee wc; who intra /Poſtures Tairable to ö 
* or Subje@ he* te} 
The 


ſetrrod! Sone 
he Word comes ftom the G72 - e, Münte 
he f. ame Comedians” were” alfo ſomerimes call'd Tam. 
Fo mes.” becauſe of their counterfeiting! all- männer of Po 
fires pak and Ge eftiftes."” See Panrolinmeg..” 
"*MUMESIS, 7 Imitation,” in Rhetòric, b. a Figure;juber 
the" Words, A&idqs, Oe. of anötker Perſon are imitated 
See Mir and ANTDWII uk: 20e 
MIND, Neis, a thitk ing Being! See Tnnaz ind! 
 Philoſaphers generally allow of*three Kinds of Mud, 
viz. Hod, Anobls, and the human S For a thinking he 
ing mutt eicher 82 finite, or infnite: If infinite, it » 
4.5 and if finite, it is either Join?d with a human Boch 
91 ot; if the Hatter; it is an Auger Gf. the former, a Gu 
8%" Gov,” Aue E ff ind So few 515 fo | 


Mud yoo 7 ene 1 Willers! ae 
e 1 7 ae from Body 3 
a6d b eee 
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CME + 4k, Mr TAK PRI 5 vs g oN K, Oel * 
1 Me ng de. Matter dag ar of Mues is vations 
'the 7 thiinfelves” ache "Faris denomimatiors: 3 
Gold Mn, See e, e dne Iron: Mints, Dias 
Mines, nel, Mikes fi in y, "of Alum; &. 
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, —— peculiar ta the Mine, and are accom 


vich ſeveral Strata of different Matters, as Clay, 


Nock, Oe. 
ad Colcur of the 
dee STRATA and VEIN, 

They diſcover that there is a 
larcaſites, 
al Taſte of the Waters; by the Qu 
zis'd from it; and by the difference 


{+ found on the ſides of Eminences. 


Stones; when they approach the Vein. 


Mine in a Mountain by the 


141 time of Spring and Autumn, 
3 — it thaus about the Miner. we 
* | the Grounds producing but little Graſs, and that little, 
pale and colourleſs, is an indication of a Mine. 


Hasle: Tree, out of which they form a forked Stick, call'd 


be Metals or Minerals underneath. This Artifice made 
great noiſe in France towards the end of the 17th Cen- 
ary; and the Corpuſcular Philoſophy was call'd to account 


VINATORIA. 
There are 


in time, grow ripe and rich. AHlonſo Barba relates, that in 
Potoſi, Stones have 1 been thrown aſide; as not con- 
taining any thing conſiderable of Metal; and yet have 
been found many Years afterwards exceeding full thereof. 
Ceſalpinus aſſures us, that Earths which yield no Metal at 
all, ſometimes become very fertile Veins. In an Iſland 
of the Tyrrbene-Sea, after the Iron Mines have been ex- 
W hauſted, they * 'em up about ten Years, at the end 
whereof, they find em as rich as before. ä y 
For the Formation of Mineral and Metallic Matters in Mines, 
: AIRES HOS TT ov | 
Mixx, in the Art of War, is a ſubterraneous Canal, or 
= Page dug under the Wall, or Rampart of a Fortificatioh 
intended to be blown up by Gun-powder. 
The Alley, or Paſſage of a Mine, is uſually about fout foot 
WE ſquare; at the end of this is the Chamber of the Mine, 
WS which is a Cavity about five foot in width and in length, 
and about fix in height; and here the Gun-Powder is be- 
= {ow'd. | 3 | | 
The Saucidge of the Mine is the Train; for which ther 
is always a little Aperture left. See Savcipcs. | 
= There arc various kinds of Mines, which acquire various 
Names; as Royal Mines, Serpentine Mines, Forked Mines, 
according as their Paſſages are ftrait, oblique, winding, Sc. 
There are alſo Mines made in the Field, which are call'd 
Fongades. See FOUGADE. | 
Mines are either dug within the Body of the Earth, as 
BS thoſe made by the Beſieged to blow up the Works of the 
Befiegers, betore they make a Lodgment on the Cover'd 
Way: Or in Eminences and Riſing Grounds, as to make 
( Breach in the Ramparts, Sc. Or to blow up Walls: 
= Or, laitly, to tear up Rocks. | | 
| M. Chevalier, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has handled the Subject of Mines with a great 
deal of Accuracy. He has calculated the Force of Gun- 
Powder, the Effort it makes, and the Reſiſtance it meets 
with in heaving up the Ground. He ſhews, that a Cubic 
Foot of Air incloſed in two Cubic Feet of Gun-Powder, is 
capable of ſuſtaining a Weight of near 295000 Pounds. 
But obſerves withal, that this is vaſtly greater than 
VW bt it is found by Experience to have; and that in fact, 
140 Pounds of Powder don't raiſe above 30000 Pound of 
= tb. The Reaſon of which difference he aſcribes to ſeve- 
nl Cauſes ; as, that the Powder does not take fire all at 
once, fo that its force is divided; that part of the Shock 
Fg loſt in the Canal or Paſſage of the Mine, and in the 
J- 1 Pores of the Bodies incompaſſing the Mine; that the te- 
_ city of the parts of the Earth reſiſt a ſeparation 3 that it 
ber enough that the Earth be ſupported, but it muſt be 
ws 45 upwards with a certain Velocity; and that the 
N eight of the Atmoſphere, is a very conſiderable ob- 
acle, to which no regard ishad in the Calculation. See 
5 N-PowWD RR. : 
rom 2 great number of Experiments it appears, r. 
75 b eb Ee of a Mine is al ways e the A fe. ſide; 
ae e diſpoſition of the Chamber of a Mine does not 
| ntribute to determine this Effect either one way 


the iners miſtakenly imagine. 2. That 
e ee. ge Powder muſt be greater or leſs, in 


e rails d greater or leſs Weight of the Bodies to 
reſylt of and to their greater or leſs Coheſion; and the 
2, 0! all the Experiments that have been made for de- 


| "erent Bodies, is to allow foreach Cubic Fathom 


either horizontal or oblique 3; and for that Rei- 


"allic Veins are commonly encompaſſed with « 

nied 
ravel; 
They who work in Mines, know by che Sire; 


or Mineral Stones falling from it; by the Mine- 
uality of the Exhalations 
tween the _— 
| ie Mi d that of the neighbouring parts in the 
e the Froſt lying on the 


Some pretend to diſcover Mines by the ſole virtue of the 


la divinatoria, which, they ſay, turns of itſelf, in their 
= but differently, according to the different nature of 


br it. But it is now in little Credit. See VirourLa Di- 


ſome Mines, wherein the Metals are found at | 
their firſt openings very crude and imperfect ; which yet, 


termin: 
acer the different Quantity of Powder to be uſed for 


. 
MIN 
Of looſe Earth, 9 or 10 Pounds of 
Of firm ſolid Earth, an 55 | 
mY ſtrong Sand, N / 81 or 12 
Of Argil;or fat clayey Earth, 15 or 16 
Of new Maſonry, any gk 3 
ctrongly bound, * * S 0 16 
Of old Maſonry well bound, 25 or 30 


3. That the Aperture, or Funnet of 4 Mine that his been 
play d, if it had been rightly charg'd, is a Cone, the 
Diameter of whoſe Baſe is double the height taken from 
the Center of the Mine. 4. That when the Mine has beck 
over. charg'd, its Aperture is nearly Cylindrical, the upper 
Extremity not being much wider than the Chamber at bot- 
tom, where the Powder was lodg'd; 5. That, beſide the 
' ſhock of the Powder againſt the Bodies it rakes up, it 
likewiſe cruſhes all the Earth that borders upon it, both 
underneath; and fide-ways, which Cruſh extends itſelf the 
further as the Matters make the leſs Reſiſtance © 
To account for all the Effects reſulting from theſe Ex- 
periments, and to determine the Quantity of Powder re- 
quired for the charge of a Mine, and the moſt advanta- 
geous Diſpoſition for anſwering the Intent: Let us con- 
ceive, 1. A Mine, whereof all the parts wherewith it is 
incompaſſed are incapable of being compreſs'd, and make 
an equable Refiſtance; ſuch as that of a Bomb equally thick - 
throughout, ted in the Air; where it muſt be ob- 
ſerved; that befides the Refiſtance of the Body, the Effort 
of the Powder muſt likewiſe ſurmount the Weight of the 
ambient Air; in which Caſe the Body will be beaten into 
Duſt, or at leaſt into very ſmall pieces. f 
2. Conceive a Mine . wholly by ſuch Bodies 
as are equally compreſſible; and that reſiſt every way with 
equal force. In this Caſe, the firſt Effect of the Powder 


Ponds: 


h —_— 1 


will be to compreſs all thoſe Bodies equally, and they will 


not be ſeparated, till by the Violence of their Compreſſion, 
they are all incapable, any longer, to reſiſt its Effort; ſo 
that unleſs the Powder be in a great Quantity, all its Effect 
may end in the mere compreſſion of the adjacent Bodies. 
For this reaſon, they ſometimes block up the Chamber of 
the Mine with large Beams, and ſometimes wall it up with 
Stones, that the adjacent Bodies may refit the more. 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe a Mine where all the Bodies that incom- 
ſs it, are equally compreſſible, but where there is leſs 
eſiſtance on one fide than another; in this Caſe, there 
will be a Sphere of Compreſſion, whoſe Diameter will 
be ſo much the greater, as the weak Side reſiſts the 
more. With regard to which, there are three things to bs 
confider'd. 1 | 

Firſt, if the Effort of the Powder be very great with 
regard to the Reſiſtance of the weak Side, the Com- 
preſſion will but reach a little way, that Side being 
tore off too ſuddenly for the neighbouring parts to re- 
ceive their Shock. In which Caſe, the Aperture or Funnel 
will be almoit Cylindrical; the Diameter of the upper 
Extreme not much exceeding that of the Chamber; and 
the Earth will be thrown to a great diſtance, which the 
Enemy may make an advantage of, by making Lodgments 
in the Cavity, as was done at the Siege of Verue. Secondly; 
If the Mine be under-charged; it only makes a ſimple 
Compreſſion on the weakett Side, as it hapned at Cividad 
Rodrigo. Thirdly, If the Mine be charged with a Quan- 
tity of Powder between the two Extremes, it will raiſe a 
Cone of Earth, the Diameter of whoſe Baſe will have a 
greater or leſs Ratio to its height from the Centre of the 
Mine, as the Effort of the Powder is greater or leſs. The 
moſt advantageous Effect is when the Diameter of the Baſe 
of the Cone is double its height: In which caſe, the Earth 
blown up, falls almoſt all back again into the Aperture of 
the Mine; ſo that the Enemy cannot make any Lodg- 
ment. ORR 

To charge a Mine, therefore, ſoas it may have the moſt 
advantageous Effect poſſible, the Weight of the Matter to 
be carried up muſt be known, i. e. the Solidity of a right 
Cone, whoſe Baſe is double the height of the Earth over 
the Centre of the Mine, which is eafily found from the 
Rules of Geometry. Having found the Solidity of the 
Cone in' cubic Fathoms, multiply the number of Fathoms 
by the number of Pounds of Powder neceſſary for raifing 
the Matter it contains, according to the Proportion already 
laid down ; and if the Cone contains Matters of different 
Weights, take a mean Weight between em all; having 
always a regard to their degree of Cohefion, 

As to the Diſpoſition of Mines, we have but one general 
Rule to lay down; which is, that the Side towards which 
one would determine the Effect, be the weakeſt. But 
this varies according to Occafions and Circumſtances. 

Kuigbt of the Mix E, is a Military Honour, antiently con- 
fer'd on Perſons who had diftinguiſh'd themſelves in En- 
gagements in Mines. | 

Mixes Ships, are Ships 5 Gun-Powder, incloſed 

7 | in 


A 


in ſtrong Vaults of Brick or Stone, to be fired in the 
midlt-ot DDE 
Mixx is alſo a Frezeb Meaſure: See Mzagvas. ... 
MINERA, in Medicine and Anatomy, a Term 1:1 th 
to thoſe Parts of the Body wherein there are collections 
and coacervations of Humours made; which hardning, 
form Obſtructions, and produce Diſeaſes. In this ſen 
we ſay, the Minera morbi, &c. 4 | 8 
MINERAL, in Natural Hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in 
the general for Fofi/, and applied to any Body, fimple, or 
compound, dug out of a Mine; from which it t 
Denomination. See Mid; | 


” 


In this ſenſe, the Metals, Sulphurs, foil Salts, Semi- 


metals, Oc. are Minerals, See Foss1L. | | 
On this Principle, they divide Minerals into two Claſſes 3 
the one fuſible, and malleable 3 i.e, which melt with Fire, 
and ſtretch on the Anvil; which are what we properly call 
Metals, The others want thoſe two Properties; and are 
what in the ſtrict ſenſe we call Minerals. F 

Some divide Minerals into Simple and und: To 
the firſt belong Stoves 3 Salts, as Alum, Nitre, Sc. In- 


flammable Minerals, as Sulphur and Bi tumen ; and Metals, 


as Gold, Oc. Oy ns 

Others of the more accurate Writers, reſtrain the Word 
Mineral to what we otherwiſe call Semi- metal. See SEmi- 
METAL. : 


In this ſenſe, a Mineral may be defined a compound 
Foſſil, wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all re- 


ſpects like Metal, only that it is not malleable; join'd, 
or compounded with ſome other Foſſil, as Salt, Sul 
Stone, or Earth. Such are Amimony, Cinnabar, Biſmuth, 
Calaminaris, Vitriol, Pyrites, Marcaſſites, Cobalt, Oker, the 
Magnet, Lapis Hematites, Armenus, and Stellatus. See each 
under its proper Article, AnTiMony, CiNNABAR, Bis- 
MUTH, VITRIOL, CALAMIN ARIS, Sc. 
Some attribute the Formation of Minerals to the Action 
of the Sun without; ſome to the central Fire within; and 
ſome think the Cold does all by uniting condenſing, and 
congealing certain Juices. | 
Des Cartes takes Metals to have been form'd from the 
beginning of the World ; and to have ranged themſelves, 
by the Laws of Gravity, about the Centre. In proceſs of 
time, he ſuppoſes them to have been corroded by the acid 
Salts, Sc. and abundance of the parts thereof carried 
up along with thoſe Salts by the ſubterranean Heat, and 
depoſited in divers parts of the Earth. 
lonf. Tourneforr ſuppoſes Seeds of Minerals, as of Ani- 

mals, and Vegetables. Every thing, according to him, 
comes from Eggs, even Stones; and the largeſt Rocks 
were originally no more than Grains of Sand. See his 
Syſtem more at length under the Articles METAL and 
STONE. | 

Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that Metals, c. may be 
the reſult of a mixture of certain Matters, which had no- 
thing metallic in them. Thus, in the Aſhes of all Vege- 
tables we find a ferruginous Matter which the Load- ſtone 
attracts ; and yet it will hardly be ſaid that Iron exiſted in 
the Plants. We ſee no figns of Iron in Argilla, work it in 
what manner you will; and yet add Linſeed-Oil, and by 
Fire you will procure Iron. And the like may be ſaid of 
divers other Matters. | 

Hence it is r e Metals may be form'd by a mere 
com bination of different Ingredients; much like Sulphur, 
which we all know is made by adding an inflammable 
Principle to a vitriolic Salt. The Earth may every where 
abound with thoſe Matters, which arecontinually circulating 
through its Pores and Canals, and which meeting with an 
Earth homogeneous to them, fix thereto 5 and commence 

Minerals. 

The Minerals, Metals, land Stones lie in Beds; and have 
done ſo ever ſince the Flood, if not from the Creation 
yet tis highly probable they have a faculty of growing in 
their reſpective Beds; that, as their Beds are robb'd and 


emptied by Miners, fo after a while they recruit again. 


Thus Vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the help of 
the Air, and Alum does the ſame. We are aſſured (ſays 
that Author) by the experienced Azrico/a, that the Earth, 
or Oil of Alum, being robÞ'd of its Salts, will, in tract of 
time, recover it by being expoſed to the Air. 32 
As for Metals, there is good reaſon to believe they grow 


likewiſe 3 from what has been alledged by Mr. Beyle, in . 


his Obſervations about the growth of Metals, and particu- 
| larly as to the growth of Iron. To the Inſtances he brings 
from Pliny, Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, and others, we may add, 
that in the Foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the belt Iron, 
and in the greatefl Quantities, are found in the old Cinders 
which they melt over again, This ſome impute to the 
Negligence of the former Melters in not exhauſting the 
Ore. But Mr. Derbam thinks it rather owing to the new 
Impregnations of the old Ore, or Cinders from the Air; 
than to any ſeminal Principle in the Ore itſelf. 

The Chymiſts generally take Mnerals to be nothing elſe 
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but imperfect Metals; which not having arriv'd at Man. 


the 


hur, | 


the Adminiſtration of his State; or to whom h 


* 
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rity, may be perfected by Chymical Operations 
to red Metals. This agreeable but Nl Delay 

iven riſe to the Sect of Philoſophers, who ſtudy the b. 
loſopher's Stone. Y See MzTar, Gor p, Fnixosophz 
S rox, Oc. Po ee kae Ol 

Cryſtal MiNzRAL, ſee CRTS TAT. Mineral. 4 
_ MINERAL-WATERS, are thoſe, which at their ſ ring. 
ing forth from under Ground, are found imptegnate wi 
. rt Matter; as Salt, Sulphur, Vitriol, Ge. 8 

Such are hot Baths, Saws, purging, Ec. Springs, 
Barr, Sr Aw, . l iy Mm re 
_ MINIATURE, or MieNdATruk k, a delicate Kind g 
Painting, conſiſting of little Points or Dots, inſtead of Lins, 
uſually done on Velom, with very thin, ſimple Wat 
Colours. See PAIN TIN G. | 

Miniature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of Pain. 
ing by the ſmallneſs and delicacy of its Figures, the we. 
nals of their Colours, and faintneſs of the Colouring, any 
in that it requires to be yiew'd very near. | 

Thoſe Colours that have the leaſt Body, are the he 
and moſt commodious for painting in Miniature; as Carmine 
Ultramarine, fine Lakes, and Green made of the Juice, q 
ſeveral kinds of Herbs and Flowers. | | 

Painting in Miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of al 
others; being performed wholly with the Point of the Pencil. 

There are ſome Painters who never uſe any white Coloy 
in Miniature, but make the ground of the Velom ſerve 9 
raiſe their Figures; in which Caſe, the Lights appear bright 
in proportion to the depth and ſtrength of the Colours of 
the Figures. Others, before they go to work, give the Ve. 
_ light waſh with white Lead, well prepared and py 
rified. 1 
When the Colours are laid an flat without dotting, the 
the Figures be ſmall, and the ground either Velom or P 
per, it is not call'd Miniature, but Waſting, 

The Colours for Miniature may be mix'd up with Vate 
of Gum Arabic, or Gum Tragacant 

The Word comes from the Latin Minium, Red Leid, 
that being a Colour much uſed in this kind of Painting 
The French frequently call it Mignature, from Mignon, fine 
pretty, on account of its ſmallneſs and delicacy. 

MINIM, in Muſic, a Note, or CharaQter of Time; 
equal to two Crochets, or half a Semibreve. See Tins, 
and CHARACTERS of Muſic, | 

MINIMA Nature, or MIN IMA Naturalia, among Philo 
ſophers, are the primary Particles, whereof Bodies conſil; 
call'd alſo Corpuſeles and Atoms. See CORPUSCLE, Aron, 
MarrER, c. i | 

MINIMA and Maxima, in the higher Geometry. See 
Max1Ma and Minima. 

MINIMENTS, or MUNIMENTS. See Mux1mexrs 

MINIMS, or Minimt, an Order of Religious, inftit 
ted about the Year 1440, by S. Francis de Paulo. | 

Theſe have improved on the Humility of the Mr, 
by terming themſelves Minimi, or Minimes, q. d. Leali, c 
Smalleſt. See Minoxs. 

MINION, a ſort of Cannon, or piece of Ordnance, uber: 
of there are two kinds: large and ordinary. See CAN 
and ORDNANCE, 

The large Minion, or one of the largeſt Size, has its Bote 
3 2 Inch Diameter, and is 1000 Pounds Weight; its Lol 
is 3 Pounds of Powder; its Shot 3 Inches in Diameter, and 
3 4 Pound Weight; its Length is 8 Foot, and its ler 
Range 125 Paces. ; 
The ordinary Minion is three Inches Bore, in Diam'tt) 
and weighs about 800 or 750 Pounds Weight. It is ſeit 
Foot long; its Load 2 3 Pounds of Powder; its Shot nei 
three Inches Diameter, and weighs 3 Pounds 4 Uuc) 
and ſhoots point-blank 120 Paces. | | 

MINISTER, Serzant, one that ſerves 
or a private Perſon. See SERVANT. 85 

In the Reformed Church, Prieſts, or thoſe ordain' ; 

reach, and do the other Functions of the Prieſth cod, 4. 
call'd abſolutely and ſimply Miniſters. 4 

In this ſenſe, Biſhops, &c. are ſaid to be Miniſfte' 
God; Miniſters of the Word; of the Goſpel, Cc. lu ſons 
Churches they are alſo called Paſtors. See BisHor, PAH 
PasToR, Qc. F 

MiNnisTERs of the Altar, are properly thoſe who 2 
and aſſiſt the Prieſt at the Adminiſtration of the Puch 
Deacon, and Subdeacon are Titles that properly boi 
Minifters 3 Alaxey S-, Minifter. See DEACON an a 
DEACON. 5 
Officers of State, Oc. are call'd the King's N « 
adminiſtring tho Affairs of Juſtice, Policy, &c. i " 
See OrFIcER. | 

MinisTER of State, is he with whom a Pr 
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lain, is propoſed as 3 Model for Miniſters of State. The 
Grand Vi is the Prime Miniſter of the Ottoman Empire, 


R. 5 3 3 * hs +, 2 ; 
* Miniſters, or the Mmiſters of Foreign Princes, are 


I = their E mbaſſadors, Envoys, Agents, or Refidents in. the 


| er Princes. 1 : | 
l kinds of Foreign Miniſters > Miniſters of 
che firſt Rank, who are alſo call'd Embafſadors, and En- 
voys in Exirdordinary. See EMBAsS8ADOR and Envor. 
Aud Miniſters of the ſecond Rank, who are the ordinary 
Reſidents. | See RESIDENT. AW 
Thoſe of the firſt Rank have a Repreſentative Cha- 
tacter, which the others have not; tho' theſe laſt are 
ſometimes inveſted with fuller Powers than the former. _ 
Mixisr ER is alſo the Title certain Religious Orders 


2 ve to their Superior. See SUPERIOR. | 


In this ſenſe we ſay the Miniſter of the Matburins ; the 
Miniſter of the Trinitarians, See MAruunix, SS. 
Among the Jeſuits, the ſecond Superior, or Deputy of 


| ; each Houſe is call'd Miniſter : as being an Aſſiſtant to the 


Superior, or Rector. See JxSsufrs. ; : 
he General of the Cordeliers Order is call'd the Mi- 
niſter General. See GENERAL. | 


MINISTRY, or MINISTERY, a Profeſſion, Office, or 
W Employment which a Perſon diſcharges for the Service of 


God, the Public, or ſome particular Perſon. See Mi- 


is rER. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, a Biſhop muſt give account to God 
of his Minifiry, &c. | . 

MixrsT RV is alſo uſed for the Government of a State, 
by ſome great Miniſter under the Sovereign Authority. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the Miniſtry of the Cardinal de Ri- 

elien, Kc. | | 
2 Mix is TRx is alſo frequently uſed as a collective Word, 
ſignifying the Miniſters or Officers of State. Thus we ſay, 


the Miniſtry oppoſed a Thing meaning, the Miniſters 


op ſed it. . | = 
MINIUM, 2 Mineral Colour, call'd alſo red Lead, uſed 
by Painters, Illuminers, Se. See LraD. | 

Minium is à preparation of Lead, 8 by Fire. 
There are two ways of making it. The firſt, of burnt 
Lead; the ſecond of Ceruſs, or white Lead further urged 


HB by Fire. See CE Russ, Oc. 


Beſide the uſe of Minium as à Colour; it is alſo an In- 


$ | oredient in an Officinal Compoſition, call'd Emplaſtr um de 
Mino, uſed as a Deſiccative and Cicatrizer. . 


Some Authors will have the Minium of the Antients to 
be what we now call Vermillion. See VERMILLION. © 
MINOR, a Latin Term, literally denoting Jeſs, uſed 


WS in oppoſition to major, greater. See MAJOR. 


Thus we ſay St. James minor: Aſia minor: The Minor 
Excommunication, c. OS, 
The four Minor Orders, are the four leſſer Orders con- 


ber d, in the Romiſb Church, between the Tonſure and 


Subdeaconate. Theſe are that of Porter, or Door-Keeper 3 
that of Reader; that of Exorciſt ; and that of Acoſyte. See 


WE Exoxcisr, AcoLyrs, Ec. 


Minos, in Law, is uſed in the like fignification, to 


WS dcnote a Perſon yet lunder Age, or who by the Laws of 
dhe Country, is not yet arrived to the Power of Adminiftring 


bis own Affairs, or coming to the Inheritance of an E- 


late. See Ack. 


Among us, a Perſon is a Jf:nor till the Age of twenty 


one: Till this Time his Acts are invalid. See MAJOR. 


Yet if a Patron, Sc. have a Right of Advowſon, by 


W the Common Law he may preſent at the Age of fourteen 
ears; and may of himſelf, and without his Father, or 


Guardian, conſent to any Proceſs relating to beneficiary 
Matters. See PATRON, 


Hence, in the Canon Law, there is no Title de Minoribus; 


aud the reaſon is, that the ſeveral Ages whereat the Com- 
won Law declares a Perſon capable of a Benefice, or of 
$1 Sacred Orders, are ſo many Species of Canonical Majorities. 


Minos, in Logic, is the ſecond Propoſition of a formal, 
or regular Syllogiſm, call'd alſo the Aſſumption. See SyL- 
LOGISM, PROPOSITION, and ASSUMPTION. 

grant the Major, but deny the Minor. See TERM. 

F. 4888 in Muſic, is 1 to certain Concords, which 
1 iffer from others of the ſame Denomination by a half 
one. See SEMI TONE. 


Thus we ſay, a third Minor, or leſſer third: A fixth 


Major. 
apor, and Minor. See Tn1kD, Sixrn, Oc. 


Concords that admit of Ma: i 
** jor and Minor, i. e. greater 
2 3 ſaid to be Imperfett Concords. See 8 * 
INORS, or Friars M INoks, an Appellation which the 


Cardel pellation « 
ves ond of ſhew of Humi ty 3 calling them- 


Minorites. See Corp ELIERS, 


e Title of Minors h . | | 3 
t „however, is not abſolutely reſtrain'd 
| .. Sande lere but alſo given, in the W to all the 


or beggi 707 
4. Afiſe. See Tais 3 founded by St. Francis 


- £00). 


Minores, i, e. Leſſer Brothers; and ſometimes 


we. "3" 


There is alſo an Order of Regular Minors at Nopler, '6fta. 

bliſhed in the Year 15$8, and confirmed — 2 iT : 
-, MINOT, a Frexch Meaſure, See Mzaguar; - 

MINOTAUR, in Antiquity, a fabulous Monſter, much 


talk d of by the Poets 3 feign'd to be half Man, and half 


Bull. | 


The Minoraur-wis: brought forth by Paſiphae; Wife of 
Mines King of Crete. It was Jhur up in the Labyrinth of 


that Iſland; and at laſt kill'd by Theſes, See LABx- 


RINTH. 


* 


Her dius gives the Explication of this Fable. He ſays, 


that a Secretary of King Minos, named Taurus, Bull, had 
an Intrigue with the Queen, Paſipbae, in the Chamber of 
Dedalus; and that ſhe was at length delivered of Twins, 
one of which reſembled: Aſinos, and the other Taurus. This 
6ccafion'd the Product ion to be reputed Monſtrous. 


MINOVERY, a Treſpaſs committed in the Foreſt, by | 
ſomething that is a Man 
catch Deer, Sc. See Foxxzsr. 


's Handy-Work ; as an Engine to 


1 Word is form'd of the French Main- oeuvre, Hand- 
Work. | | 5 

MINSTER, antiently ſignified the Church of a Mo- 
naſtery, or Convent. See Chu cu. | 

The Word is Saxon, Mynſter. | 

MINSTREL, an antient Term for a Fidler, or a Player 
on any other kind of Muſical Inftrument. 

The Word Minſtrel in its Original, was uſed for People 
who ſung and ſerenaded their Miſtreſſes. Afterwards it be- 
came a Name for all kinds of Muficians ; and at length 

{s'd to Buffoons and Country Scrapers. » 

Bore} derives the Word from Janis and Hiſtrio, one who 
diverts with the Hand; or from Minor Hiſtrio, little Buffoon. 


Du Cange derives it from Minſtrellus, a diminutive of Mi- 


niſter, by reaſon the Minſtrels were antiently ranked among 
the lower Officers, Miniſters, or Servants, 
MINT), the Place where the King's Coin is form'd. See 
IN. b 
Antiently there were Miuts in moſt Cities of England. See 


 Monxy. 


The chief Mint at preſent is in the Tower of London. See 


TowER. 


The Officers of tbe Mint are, 1. The Warden, who is the 
Chief, and is to receive the Bullion, and over- ſee all the 
other Officers. 2. The Maſter Worker, who receives the 
Bullion from the Warden, cauſes it to be melted, and de- 


liver'd to the Moniers, and takes it from them again when 
coin d. 3. Comptroller, who is to ſee that the Money be 
made to the juſt Aſſize, and to over-ſee the Officers. : 


The 4/ag-Maſter, who weighs the Silver and Gold, and ſees 
whether it be Standard. 5. The Auditor, who takes all the 
Accounts. 6. The Surveyor of the Melting, who is to ſee the 
Silver caſt out, and that it be not alter'd after it is deliver'd 
to the Melter, i. e. after the Aſſay-Maſter has made 
Trial of it. 7. The Clerk of the Irons, who is to ſee 
that the Iron be clean, and fit to work with. 8. The 
Graver, who engravesthe Dies and Stamps fur the Coinage 
of the Money. 9. The Melters, who melt the Bullion be- 


fore it comes to Coining. 10. The Blanchers, who boil and 


cleanſe the Money. 11. The Porters, who keep the Gate 
of the Mint. 12. The Prozoſt of the Mint, who provides 


for all the Moneyers, and over-ſees them. And, Laſtly, the 


Moniers, ſome of which ſhear the Money; ſome forge it; 


and ſome ſtamp or coin it; and ſome round and mill it. 


See CoiN AE. | | 

MINT Vater, the diſtill'd Water of the Plant of that 
Name. See WArER. 

MINT ERS, or Moneyers. See MoxkVYERS and MIN r. 

MINTING, is ſometimes uſed for the Coining of Mo- 
ney. See Coi NIN. | 

MINUSCULE, or Minvscvrm, in Printing, are the 
ſmall, or running Letters; as contradiſtinguiſh'd from Ma- 
juſcule, or Capitals. See LETTER, MajuscuLm, Ec. 

MINUTE, in Geography, and Aſtronomy, is the 6oth 
pow of a Degree; which is the 360th part of a Circle. See 

EGREE. ke 

Thus we ſay, the Diameter of the Sun is ſeen under an 
Angle of 39 Minutes in Winter; and 31 in Summer. See 
D1iAMETER and Su. 
In this ſenſe, a IMiunte is allo call'd a Prime, or Prime 
Minute. See PRIMMk. oO | 

The Diviſions of Degrees are Fractions, whoſe Denomi- 
nators increaſe in a Sexagecuple Ratio; that is, a Minute or 
Prime is = 7x5 5 a Second, or ſecond Minute = sg, Oc. 
See SEXAGESIMAL. 8 

In Aſtronomical Tables, Cc. Minutes are expreſſed by 
acute Accents, thus, 3 Seconds by two, ; Third by 
three, . See SECOND, Twin, Oc. . 

MinvTz, in computation of Time, is uſed for the 6oth 
part of an Hour. See Hou. | 

MinvrTsz, in Architecture, is a zoth Part, or Divifion 
of a Module. See Mopurs. 

| MINUTE, 
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Mrxvys, js ſpeaking of Weights, is the ach part of a 
Grain. See Gxain, Bye ot ne 
Mix vr is alſo uſed to fignify a ſhort Memoir, or 
Sketch of any thing taken haſtily in writing 
In this ſenſe we fey, the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Houſe of Lords, Sc. Fig" 1 
The Word comes from the "Latin Minums, ſmall.” 
MIQUELETS, a kind of foot Soldiers, inhabiting: the 


Pyrenean Mountains; arm'd with Piſtols under their Belts, 


a Carbine, and a Dagger. * RTE 
The Miqueletiare dangerous People for Travellers to meet. 
MIRABOLANS, or M1 
MyRoBoLans © | n 
MIRACLE, in the popular ſenſe of the Word, is a Pro- 
digy, or an extraordinary Event that ſurprizes us by its 

N e * . 
In the more A 


ccurate and Philoſophical Senſe, Miracle 


is an Effect that does not follow from any of the known 


Lawsof Nature; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known 
Laws thereof. See NATURE. | 
A Miracle, therefore, being | 
can't come from any hand leſs than his 'who fix'd that 
Law. See Gov, Law, Sc. 5 0 „ . 
Spinoſa denies that any Power can ſuperſede that of Na- 
ture ; or that any thing can diſturb or interrupt the Order 
of Things; and accordingly defines a Miracle to be a rare 
Event, happening in conſequence of ſome Laws that are 
unknown to us. See SPINOSISM. | Frag 
The Divines define a Miracle to be an extraordinary and 
wonderful Effect, above the Power of Nature, wrought 
by God, to manifeſt his Power or Providence ; or to give 
Credit to ſome Meſſenger ſent from bimſelf. Thus Jeſus 
Chriſt evinced the Truth of his Miſſion, and his Doctrine by 
Miracles; and thus al ſo did Moſes. ä Taos fl. 297 ut 
It is ſtill a diſpute in the World, how far it may be in 
the power of the Devil to work Miracles; or wherein the 
ſpecific difference lies between the Miracles of Moſes, and 
thoſe of Pharaob's Magic ians; thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
Apoſtles, and thoſe of Son Magus and Apollonius Tyanzeus : 


2 ſuſpenſion of ſome Law, 


© 


F'* 


Whether the latter were any more than mere Deluſions of 


the Senſes; or whether any ſupernatural and diabolical 
Power concurred with them. See Macic. | 

The Church of Rome abounds in Miracles; if we believe 
their Writers, ſome of their Monks have wrought more 


Miracles than all the Apottles 3 and that without any viſible 


Neceſſity for them. wy 71 

As full as that Church pretends to be of Saints, it is a 
Rule with them, that none are ever Canonized till there 
be good 
were all thoſe allowed good Miracles, and to have happened 
out of the common Order of Nature, they are ſo numerous, 
one would be tempted to think there were no Order ar 
Law of Nature at all. See SAINT. | 

There are thoſe however, who ſet afide the Authority of 
all Miracles 3 thinking it unbecoming the Wiſdom of God 
to eſtabliſh ſuch Laws, as that he ſhould find it frequently 
neceſſary to ſuperſede. 
avowed Authority of ſome Miracles, fetch an Argument for 
the Truth of all; pleading thoſe which are allow'd as well 
as thoſe. which are queſtion'd ; ſo theſe alledge the falſe 
ones as concluſions againſt them all. 

The Romans attribute Miracles to their Emperors Adrian 
and Ve/paſian. | | 

St. Auguſtine is a ſtrong Advocate for Miracles. He men- 
tions ſeveral whereof he was an Eye-Witneſs, and others 
whereof he was informed by thoſe that were. In the 
ſingle City of Hippo, he tells us there were ſeventy Miracles 
wroughtin the ſpace of two Years, on the building a Chap- 

| in honour of St. Sepben. | 

Tho Miracles may prove the Superintendency of a volun- 
tary Agent; and that the Univerſe is not guided by Ne- 
cefli;y or Fate; yet that Mind muit be weak and inadver- 
tent, which needs them to confirm the Belief of a Wiſe and 
Good Deity: Since the Deviation from general Laws, un- 
leſs upon very extraordinary Occafions, muſt be a Preſum 
tion of Inconſtancy and Weakneſs, rather than of a ſteady 
Wiſdom and Power; and muſt weaken the beſt Arguments 
we have for the Sagacity and Power of the Univerſal Mind. 
Inquiry into the Original of the Ideas of Beauty, &c. 

MIRROR, or MixROUx, or Speculum, Body which 
exhibits the Images of Objects preſented thereto, by Re- 
flexion, See REFLExXION, 

The Uſe of Mirrours is very antient. Mention is made 
of a Brazen Mirrour, or Looking-Glaſs in Exodus xxxviii. 8. 
where Moſes is ſaid to have made a Brazen Lazer, or Baſon, of 
the Looking-Glaſſes of the Women continually aſſembled at the Door 
of the Tabernacle. Tis true, ſome modern Commentators 
will not allow the Mrrours themſelves to have been Braſs ; 
but of Glaſs, only ſet, or framed in Braſs. But the moſt 
learned among the Rabbins do all allow,that in thoſe times, 
the Mirrours made uſe of by the Hebrew Women in dreſſing 
their Heads, were of Metal; and that the devout Women 
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ROROLANS, in Pharmacy. See 


Proof of his having wrought Miracles. 80 that 


And as the former, from the 
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mention'd in this Paſſage, made Preſents to F & 


their Mirrours to make the Brazen Laver, 3 10 

. Bonfrezius's Comment on this Text. ROI ry 

It might likewiſe be proved, that the Antient Gree 

made uſe of Brazen Mirrours,z from divers Paſſages am. 

the antient Poets. 5 n | * 

MIRROR, in Catoptrics, is any poliſh'd Body in... 

ous to the Rays of — and which of conlequence ww oi 

it equally; See Liar. N II 
Well or. River, and ſmooth polit 


Thus Water in a deep. 
Metals, are rank d among the number of Arrour;, 
In this ſenſe, the Doctrine of Mirrours makes the ih. 
ject of Catoprrics,, See CA Tro TRIcs. 0 

Mik Roux, however, in the more conſined Senſe of 1, 
Word, is peculiarly uſed to ſignify a ſmooth Surface i 
Glaſs, tinn d or quick-filver'd on the back-fide, which ey 
hibits the Images of Objects oppoſed thereto, 


2 „,, ß IS 2 
be Dectrine of Migrours is built on the 


general Principles. 


fellaiq 
x. Light reflefted from any Mirrour; or Speculum, maj. 

Angle of Incidence v9 Ah $6 of Reflexin 3 Which 2K 
monſtrated under the Word RzFLEX10N. 

Hence, a Ray of Light, as AB (Tab. Or rics, Eg 10) 
falling 8 endicularly on the Surface of a Speculum, il 
be refle 4 back upon itſelf: which we find by Experiene 
it actually does. Frags, | 
From the ſame Point of a Mirrour, therefore, thetecut 
be ſeveral Rays reflected to the ſame Point; ſince in thy 
Caſe, all the Angles of Incidence muſt be equal to the 
fame Angle of Reflexion CB G, and therefore to exchg. 
other; which is abſurd. Nor can the Ray A B berciicge; 
into two or more Points; fince, in that Caſe, all the 
Ang les of Reflexion would be equal to the ſame Angle 
of Incidence A BF: which is likewiſe abſurd, 
2. From every Point of a Mirrour, are refie#cd Rays ibm 
on it from every Point of a radiant Object. 

Since then Rays coming from different parts of the ſame 

Object, and ſtriking on the ſame Point of the Object, cannot 
be reflected back to the ſame Point; the Rays which fon 
from different Points of the ſame radiating Object, are again 
ſeparated after reflexion ; ſo that each Point ſhews when 
it came. See Ravirant. 
Hence it is, that the Rays reflected from Mrrours exhi 
bit the Objects to view. Hence, alſo, it appears, that 
* uneven Bodies muſt reflect the Light in ſuch manner, 
as that Rays coming from different Points, will be blended 
or thrown confuſedly together. | 

MrRKouxs are either Plane, Concave, Convex, Cylindr- 
col, Conical, Parabolical, or Elliptical. 

Plane MIR ROVURVõ, or Specula, are thoſe which have 4 
plain or flat Surface, See PLANE. 

Theſe, by a popular Word, we call Looking-Glaſe, 

For the Manner of making plain Mirrours, or Specula, ſee 
Look ffNO-GLAss. | | 
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Laws and Phenomena of Plain MiRROux«sõ. 
I. Ina plain Mirrour, every Point of an Objett, as A, (Tab 
Or rics, Fig. 2.) isſeen in the Interjeftion of the Catberns of 
Incidence, A B, with the refleHed Ray CB. 
Hence, 1. As all the reflected Rays meet with the Ct 
thetus of Incidence in B; by whatever reflected Rays tit 


acl Sa” adi. ** 


Point A be ſeen, it will Kill appear in the ſame Place { 
Conſequently, any number of Perſons viewing the fine t 
Object in the ſame Mirrour; will all ſeeit in the ſame plac C 
behind the Mirror. And hence it is, that the ſame 0b t 
je& has only one Image, and that we don't ſee it doubt S 
with both Eyes. See VISION. | | ; 
2. The diſtance of the Image B, from the Eye C, „ 
compounded of the Ray of Incidence AD, and the 4 4 
flected Ray CD: And the Object A radiates reflecte- : 
ly, in the ſame manner as it would do directly, wer" 1 
removed into the place of the Image-. . 
Il. The Image of a radiant Point, B, appears juſt þo fi u 
bebind a plain Mirrour, as the radiant Point is before 1. 10 7 
Hence, 1. If the Mirrour A. G be placed horizontal 5 | p 
Point A will ſeem ſo much below the Horison, 679 : 
really elevated above it: Conſequently, erect 7 tc 
will appear as if inverted ; and therefore Men ſtanding ir 
their Feet, as if on their Heads. Or if the 8 w 
faſtned to the Ceiling of a Room, parallel to the nou it 
Objects on the Floor will appear above the Ceiling a 8 Th 
as they reall y are below it; and that upſide down. * 
III. In a plain Mirrour, the Images are per efly Sim! * cl 
88 the Objefs. And hence their Uſe as _ pl 
aſſes. | ; 
IV. Ina plain Mirrour, things on the right Hand, "fff 4 
as on the left; and vice verſa. ag 8. 
Hence alſo, we bave a Met bod of Meaſuring any ius 
Altitude by means of a plain Mirrour. ly 15 0, E, 4 48 


SH 


Thus, the Mirrour being placed horizontal 


retire from it till ſuch time as the Top of the Ice : 


cher wn 


* 
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ein. Meaſure the beight of the Eye DE 5 thediftance 
4 wee Foor of the Tree from the ſame. Then 
"EC, CB, and E D, find « fourth Proportional A B. 
Nui u the Altitude ſough t. 
4 4 an Obje# perpemuicular to it will appear parallel, 
nd an borizontal 2 perpendicular. $20 8 | 
And hence, the Eye being placed beneath the Aſirrour, 
the Earth will appear perpendicularly over it; or i 
Jaced over it, the arch will appear perpendicularly under 
E.“ Hence allo, a Globe deſcending down 4 Plane a little 
Pe ep Vertical Plain, to the great ſurprize of ſuch 
as are unacquainted with Catoptrics. | 
And bence we bave a Method of repreſenting ourſelves as if 


” Yor a Mirrowr inclined to the Horizon under an Angle of 
459, we have obſerved, will repreſent Vertical Objects as if 
{ocizontal. Conſequently, 4 large Mirrour being ſo diſ- 
, {SE poſed ; as you advance toward it, you will ſeem to move 

borizontally; and nothing will be wanting to the Ap- 
_ .carance of flying, but to ſtrike out the Arms and 
1 f ary It muſt be added, however, that as the Floor is 
i clerated along with you, your Feet will ſtill be ſeen to 


walk as along a vertical Plane. To deceive the Eye in- 


"i W tircly, therefore, it muſt be kept from the Feet, 

„Vi. If the Object A B (Fig. 29.) be parallel to the Spe- 

WS culum CD, and be equally diſtant from it, with the Eye; 
e reflecting Line C D willbe half the length of the Object 


55 And hence, to be able to ſee the whole Body in a plain 

Mirrour; its height and breadth muſt be half your height, 
and breadth. Conſequently, the height and breadth of 
any Object to be ſeen in a Mirrour, being given 5 we have 
allo the 70 oe and breadth of the Mirrour wherein the 


whole Ob je 


Eye. | 

Mense ald nd the lengck und breadth of dis rens ttb 
part of the Speculum, are ſubduple of thoſe of the Obje 
do be reflected; the reflecting part of the Mirr our, is to the 

W Surface reflected in a ſubquadruple Ratio. Conſequently, 
me reflecting Portion being a conſtant Quantity; if in any 
place you ſec the whole Body in a Mirrow, you will ſee 
tin every other place, whether you approach nearer, or re- 
cede farther from it. 


of a Mirrour, be all diſpoſed in the ſame Plane; they will 
only exhibit an Object once. 5 8 
VIII. If two plain Mirrours, as X T, and Z X, (Fig. 30.) 
be join d at an Angle X; the Eye O, placed within that Angle, 
will ſee the Image of an _ A placed within the ſame, as 
often repeated as there may be Catheti drawn determining the 
1 BE of the Images, and terminated without the Angle 
1X2. | 


may be drawn as the Angle is more acute; the acuter the 
W Angle, the more numerous the Images. Thus Z. Traber 
found at an Angle of one third of a Circle, the Image was 
repreſented twice or thrice, at x thrice, at ; five times, at 
i twelve times. | 
Further, if the Mrrours be placed upright, and ſo con- 
tracted; or if you retire from them, or approach to them, 
till the Images reflected by them coaleſce, or run into 
one, they will appear monitrouſly diſtorted : Thus if 
W they be at an Angle ſomewhat greater than a right one, 
you will ſee it with only one Eye; if the Angle be leſsthan 
a right one, you will ſce three Eyes, two Noſes, two Mouths, 
e. At an Angle fill leſs, the Body will have two Heads. 
At an Angle ſomewhat greater than a right one, at the 
Wy diltance of four Feet, the Body will be headleſs, Oc. 
A gain, if the Mirrours be placed the one parallel to the 
Horizon, the other inclined to it, or declined from it, it 
is eaſy to r that the Images will be ſtill more Ro- 
mantic. Thus, one being declined from the Horizon to an 
Angle of 144 Degrees, and the other inclined to it; a Man 
ces himſelf Randing with his Head to another's Feet. 
| 3 it appears how Mir rours may be manag'd in 
Cardens, c. ſo as to convert the Images of thoſe near em 
wil Monfters of various kinds : And fince glaſs Mirrours 
1 yh 8 the Image of a lucid Object twice or thrice 3 
W1 i. andle, Oc. be placed between the Mirrours, it will 
1 As, d an infinite number of times. 
a theſe Princi les are founded various Catoptric Ma- 
pda 1 of which repreſent Objects infinitely multi- 
| and diſtorted ; others infinitely magnify'd, and ſet at 
he diſtances. See CA TOT RIC, CrsTULA, Oc. 
ee MixRouxs are thoſe whoſe Surface is convex. 
NVEx, | 
ten by Convex Surfaces, Authors generally mean ſuch 
*5 ae ſpherically Convex. See 72 [ 


the Point of Reflezion E C, and the 


UT if a plain Mirrour be inclined to the Horizon in an Angle 


by means of a Merrow, be exhibited as 


will appear, at the ſame diſtance with the 


VII. If ſeveral Mirrours, or ſeveral ments, or Pieces 


Hence, as the more Catheti terminatedwithout the Angle, 


* „ 
* 1 
” 
4 
* 
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Manner of preparing or ma bing Convex Specula, 1 


There are divers. Methods uſed by divers Artitts. ; par- 


ticularly as to the Matter, or Compoſition. One of the 


beſt that is known, is given us by Wolfixs thus: 

Melt one part of Tin, and another of Marcaſite 
ther, and to the melted Maſs add two parts of Mercury ; 
as ſoon as the Mercury begins to evaporate into Smoak 
(which it 1 does) the whole Com is to be 
thrown into cold Water, and when well cool'd, the Water 


f decanted off. The Mixture is then to be firain'd through 


a linen Cloth two or three fold; and what is thus ſecerned, 
our'd into the Cavity of a glaſs Sphere : this Sphere is to 
e turn'd gently round its Axis till the whole Surface is 

cover'd ; the reſt being reſerved for future uſe. 

If the Sphere were of 

be ſo too. 

And in the ſame manner may Conic, Elliptic, Cylindric, 
and other M:rrours be made. | | 
How they may be made of Meral, ſee under Concave 

Mizzovus. | 


Laws, or Pbænemena of Convex MiRRouRs. 
I. In a ſpherical convex Mirrour, the Image of a radiant 
Point appears between the Centre, and the Tangent; but 
nearer to the Tangent than the Centre. 


Hence, the diſtance of the Object from the Tangent is 


reater than that of the Image. And, conſequently, the 
, bject is further diſtant from the Speculum than the 
mage. | 

II. If the Arch B D, (Eg. 31.) intercepted between the 


Point of Incidence D, and the Cathetus A B; or the Angle 


C form'd in the Centre of the Mirrour by the Cathe tus of 
Incidence A C, and that of Obliquation F C, be double 


the Angle of Incidence; the Image G vill appear on the 


Surface of the Speculum. 

III. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of In- 
cidence, and the Cathetus ; or the Angle C form'd ir the 
Centre of the Mirrour by the Cathetus of Incidence, and 
the Cathetus of Obliquation, be more than double the 
Angle of Incidence; the Image will be without the 
Mirrour. | 

IV. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of Inci- 
dence, and the Cathetus; or the Angle form'd in the 
Centre of the Mirrour, by the Cathetus of Incidence, and 
that of Obliquation be leſs than double the Angle of In- 


cidence; the Image will appear within the Speculum. 


V. Ina convex Mirrour, 2 remoter Point, A, (Fig. 32.) is 
reflected from a Point F, nearer the Eye O, than any 
nearer Point B in the ſame Cathetus of Incidence. 

Hence, if the Point of the Object A, be reflected from 
the Point of the Mirrour F; and the Point of the Object 
B from the Point of the Mirrour E: all the intermediate 
Points between A and B will be reflected from the inter- 
mediate Points of the Speculum between F and E. Con- 


ſequently F E will be the Line that reflects A B. 


Hence alſo, a Point of the Cathetus B, ſeems at a greater 
2 C b from the Centre C; than a more remote 
one, A. | 

VI. A nearer Point B (Fig. 33.) not in the ſame Cathetus 
with a remoter, H; is reflected to the Eye O, from a 
nearer Point of the Speculum, than the remoter H. 

Hence, if the Point of an Object A, be reflected from 
the Point of a Mirrour C; and the Point of the Object B, 
from the Point of the Speculum D, all upon the ſame Point 
O: All the intermediate Points between A and B will be 
reflected from all the intermediate Points between C and 
D. Conſequently, the Image F G, of the Object B A, is 
contain'd between the Cathetus B E, and A E. 

VII. In a 3 convex Mirrour, the Image is leſs 
than the Object. 

And hence the Uſe of ſuch Mirrours in the Art of Painting, 
where Objects are to be repreſented leſs than the Life. 

VIII. In a convex Mirrour, the more remote the Object; 
the leſs its Image: And again, the ſmaller the Mirrour, 
the leſs the Image. | 

IX. Ina convex Mirrour, the right hand is turn'd to the 
left; and the left to the right : And Magnitudes perpen- 
dicular to the Mirrour, appear topſy turvey. 

X. The Image of a right Line * to the Mir- 
rour, is a e 5 but that of a right Line either ob- 
lique to the Mirrour, or parallel thereto, is convex. 

XI. Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour, diverge more 


than if reflected from a plane Mirrour. 
Hence Light, by being reflected from a fpherical Mir- 


rour, is weakned; and, conſequently, the Effects of the = 


refleQed Light are weaker than thoſe of the direct. Hence 
alſo, Myopes ſee remote Objects more diſtinctly in a con- 

vex Mirrour, than they do directly. | | 
Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour of a ſmaller Sphere, 
diverge more than if eng from a larger. * 
8 7 ly 


colour'd Glaſs, the Mirrour will 


ly, the Light is mare weaken'd, and its Effects are leſs 
conſiderable in the former Caſe than the latter. 
Concave Mix RO URS are thoſe whoſe Surface is concave. 
See ConCAvE. "_ . 
Note, by Concare, Authors commonly mean Spherically 
Concave. | = 


The Manner of preparing or making Concave Mix ROuxs. 


Firſt, a Mould is to be provided for caſting them, In 
order to this, take Clay well dry'd, pulverize, and ſift it; 
mix it up with Water, and then ſtrain or filter it; with 


this, work up Horſe-Dung and Hair ſhred ſmall, till the 


Maſs be ſufficiently tough; to which, on occafion, may be 
added Charcoal-Duſt, or Brick-Duſt, well ſifted, 

Two coarſe Molds are then prepared of a gritty Stone, 
the one concave, the other convex, which are to be ground 
on one another with wet Sand between, till ſuch time as 
the one perfectly fits the other. By this means a perfect 
ſpherical a ＋ is acquir'd. 2 

The Maſs prepared before, is now to be extended on 
the Table by means of a wooden Roller, till it be of 
Thickneſs proper for the Mirrour; and then being ſtrew'd 
with Brick-Duſt to prevent its ſticking, it is laid over the 
convex Mould, and ſo gets the figure of the Mirrour. 
When this is dry, it is cover'd with another Lay of the 
ſame Maſs 3 which once dry'd, cach Cover, or Segment of 
the hollow Sphere made of Clay, is taken off. The inner- 
moſt of the two being laid afide, the ſtone Mould is 
anointed with greaſe prepared from Chalk and Milk, and 
the outer Cover again put over it. 

Laſtly, the Joining being cover'd over with the ſame 


Clay whereof the Cover is torm'd ; the whole Mould is 


bound together with Iron- Wire; and two Holes cut through 

the Cover, the one for the melted Matter of the Mirrour 

to be poured thro', the other for rhe Air to eſcape at, to 
revent the Murrour's being ſpoil'd with Bubbles. 

The Mould thus prepared ; eight parts of Copper, one of 
Engliſþ Tin, and five of Marchaſite, are melted together 3 
a little of the mixture is taken out with a Ladle, and if it 
be too red, when cold, more Tin is put in; if too white, 
more Copper: The Maſs is then poured into the Mould 
before prepared; and fo aſſumes the figure of a Mirrour. 
Some with ten parts of Copper mix four of Engliſo Tin, 
a little Antimony and Sal Ar moniac, ſtirring the Maſs a- 
bout as long as any Fumes ariſe trom it. Others have other 

Compoſitions ; many of which are deſcribed by Schortus and 

Zabnius. 

The Mirrour being thus caſt, is cemented to a Wooden 
Frame, and thus work'd to and tro over the convex Stone- 
Mould, firſt with Water and Sand ; and, laitly, without 
Sand, till it be fit for poliſhing. The Stone-Mould is chen 
cover'd with Paper, and that ſmear'd over with Tripoly 
Duii and Calx of Tin: over which the M:rrour is work'd 
to and fro till ir have got a perfect Poliſh. And in the 
ſame manner are Glaſs Mirrours poliſh'd, excepting that 
the convex Surface is there work'd in the concave Mould. 
When the Mirrours are very large, they are fix'd on a 
Table, and firit ground with a gritty Stone, then with 

Pumice, then with fine Sand, by means of a Glaſs cemen- 
ted to wooden Frame; and laſtly rubb'd with Calx of 
Tin and Tripoly Duſt by a wet Leather. | 
For concave Mirrours of Glaſs 3 the Mould is made of 
Alabaſter : The reit, as in Metal Mirrours. 


Laws and Phenomena of Concave MirRovuss. 

I. If a Ray, as KI, (Fig. 34.) fall on a concave Mirrour 
LI, under an Inclination of 60 Degrees, and parallel to 
the Axis A B; the reflected Ray I B will concur with the 
Axis A B in the Pole of the Glaſs B. If the Inclination of 
the incident Ray be leſs than 50 Degrees, as that of E, the 
refle ted Ray E F will concur with the Axis at the diſtance 
B F, which is leſs thana fourth part of the Diameter. And 
univerſally, the diſlance of the Point E, wherein the Ray 
H E concurs with the Axis, from the Centre 2 to half 
the Radius C D in the Ratio of the whole Sine, to the 
Coſine of Inclination. 

Hence it is gathered by Calculation, that in a concave 
ſpherical Mirrour, whoſe breadth ſubtends an Angle of 6 De- 
grees, paralleh Rays meet after Reflection in a part of the 
Axis leſs than the one thouſand four hundred fly ſeventh 

art of the Radius : if the breadth of the concave Mirrour 

e 12, 18, 24, 30, or 36 Degrees; the part of the Axis 
wherein the parallel Rays meet after Reflexion 18 leſs 
than 287, 385» „ 33» F of the Radius. | 

And on this Principle it is, that Burnizg-Glaſſes are built. 

For fince the Rays diffuſed thro' the whole Surface of the 
concave Mirrour, after reflection are contracted into a ver 
ſmall compaſs; the Light and Heat of the parallel Rays 
muſt be prodigiouſly increaſed thereby, iz. in a duplicate 
Ratio of the breadth of the Mirrour, and the Diameter of 
the Circle wherein all the Rays are collected: And fince 
the Sun's Rays are, as to any purpoſes on Earth, parallel, 


( 55S ) 


of repreſenting the Images of Objects in a dark 


appears nearer the Centre than that of a nearer Object: 


- 
; ; on 12 
* 
. * 2 W 7 


(ſee Lie nr) no wonder concave. Gig ſhould burn 


ſo much violence. See Buznine-6laſr. 
From this ſame Principle is likewiſe deduced a Meth 


which ſec under CAMERA Obſcura. Noo: k 
. A lucid Body being placed in the Focus E, of ac 9 
cave Mirrour, H BC; the Rays after reflexion bees 
1 IF , e 8 

ence an intenſe Light may be projected to a yl 1 
ſtance, by a lighted Candle, c. 1 in the Fang 
concave Mirrour. Hence alſo, if the parallel Rays be 1 
ceived by another concave Mirrour, they will again ow 
in its Focus, and burn. "ou y 


Tinder in the other, 
Candle. 

III. If a lucid Body be placed between the Focus P, 
the Mirrour H CB, the Rays after reflexion will dive 5 
from the Axis B G. Whence it follows that Light is wt 
ned by reflexion, | 

IV. If a lucid Body be placed between the Focus 
and che Centre I, the Rays after reflexion will meetin the 
Axis beyond the Centre. 

Hence if a Candle be placed in G, its Image will he 
K; if it be wen in K, its Image will be in G; inthe 
intermediate Points between G and K the Section of Like 
will be a Circle, and that ſo much the greater, as it is nei 
the Point of Concourſe. | 

V. It a luminous Body be placed in the Centre of the 
Mirrour, all the Rays will be reflected back upon then- 
ſelves. | 

Hence if the Eye be placed in the Centre of a concye 
Mirrour, it will ſce nothing but itſelf, and that confuſcdly 
through the whole Mirrour. | 

VI. If a Ray falling from the Point of the Cathetus), 
(tg. 35.) on the convex Mirrour h F, be together with in 
reflex I F, continued within the Concavity of the Mirrur; 
F H will be the Incident Ray from the Point of the Cathety 
H and F O its reflex. 5 

Hence, 1. Since the Point of the Cathetus H is the Image 
of the Poin b in the convex Mirrour; but the Point b fe 
Image of I in the concave : if the Image of an Object r- 
fle cted by a convex Speculum, be ſeen by a Reflection 
_ in its Concavity, it will appear like the Obj 
itſelf. 

2. Since the Image of an infinite Cathetus is leſs ins 
convex Glaſs by one fourth of its Diameter; a Portion of 
the Cathetus leſs than a fourth part of the Diameter, may 
appear of any magnitude required in a concave one. 

3. A Pai therefore diſtant from a concave Speculum, 
leſs than ; of the Diameter muſt appear behind the Mm 
at any dij:ance, how great ſoever. | 

4. Since the [mage of any Object how broad ſoeven i 
contain'd, in a convex Speculum, between the two Lines of 
Incidence of its extreme Points; if an Object be placed 
between the two Lines at a diſtance leſs than 5 of its Di 
meter, the breadth of the Image, how great ſoever, mij 
all appear. | 

4. Since then the Image of an Object included between tuo 
Lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the Diameter, mij 
exceed the juſt height and breadth of the Object; nay, ma 
be made of any magnitude, how big ſoever: Objects placed 
between the Focus and Mirrour, muſt appear of enormous 
magnitudes in concave Mirrours; the Image being 6 
much the greater in the concave Mirrour, as it is leſs in the 
convex. | | : 

5. In aconvex Mirrour, the Image of à remote Objd 


therefore in a concave Mirrour ,the Image of an Object e 
mote from the Mirrour, appears at a greater diſtance than 
that of a nearer Object, provided the diſtance of the 0b 
ject from the Centre be leſs than a fourth part of the Ds 
meter. | 

6. In a convex Speculum, the Image of a remote 0 
ject is leſs than that of a near one; therefore in a concai® 
one, the Image of an Object placed between the Focus a 
the Mirrour, is nearer the Focus than the Speculum. , 

7. The Image therefore of an Object receding co 
nually from a concave Speculum, becomes continu? ſ 
greater, provided it don't recede beyond the Focus, where 
it becomes confuſed ; and as it approaches, it grows £0" 
nually leſs. 

8. In a convex Speculum, if the Sphere, 
Segment, be ſmaller, the Image is ſmaller than e 
ther of a larger Sphere; therefore in a concave, if ” 
Sphere whereof it is a Segment, be ſmaller, the lun, 
will be larger than in another, whoſe Sphere is la, "Ul 
whence concave Mirrours, if they be Segments of very Im 


Spheres, will do the Office of Microſcopes. | vil. 
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MIR 
| Object be placed between a concave Mir- 
| ode NN its 25 e will appear behind the Mir- 
pour in an erekt but inverted Situation. | 
. l. F an Qbje&t A B, (Fg. 36.) beoplaced between 
| Focus an | | e E F will appear in- 
te and in the open Air, beyon the Centre, the Eye 
be placed beyood the Centre. th 


Focus. | 1 * 4 of 
ce. the inverted Images of Objects placed beyond 
by 2 reflected dr a deve Mirrour, erect, and 
be received on a oper SPIES between the Centre 
And the N er if the Room be dark: if the 
Obje& E F be further diſtant from the Centre. than 
Focus, the Image will be leſs than the Object. ; 
On this Principle, concave Mirrours, eſpecially thoſe 
hich are Segments of large Spheres, and are capable of 
fecting intire Objects, exhibit many 7 170 Phæno- 
mena. "Thus, ifa Mid flouriſh a Sword againſt the Mir- 


is the 


if the Mirror, if he ſtrike it with his real Sword, the ima- 
binary Sword will ſtrike bis real Head. If he firetch out 
bis Hand, another Hand will be ſtretch'd out of the Mir- 
our, and meet it at a great diſtance in the open Air, Cc. 

And on the ſame Principle are built Catoptric Ciſtulæ, 
Which when look'd into, exhibit Images vaſtly bigger than 
e Cheſt. See CATo TAT Ciſtula. ER 75 

X. The Image of a right Line perpendicular to a concave 
frrour, is a right Line; but all oblique or parallel Lines 
re concave. 55 5 

| Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolical, and Elliptical ' 
or Specula, are thoſe terminated by a Surface reſpectively 
Cylmdrical, Conical, Parabolical, and Sphzroidical. See 
CyLINDER, CONE, PARABOLA, c. (Foes 


To prepare, or make Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolical, Ellipti- 
| cal, and Hyperbolical Mi RRO URS. | 
For Cylindrical and Conical Mirrours, if they are to 
Glaſs, tbe Method of preparing em is the 
ready laid down for convex Mirrours. 

If of Metal, they are to be made after the manner of 
mcaze Mirrours, only that the clay Moulds there deſcribed, 
equire other Wooden ones of the Figure of the Mirrour. 
For Elliptical, Parabolical; and Hyperbolical NMirrours, the 
Mould is to be thus prepared. 00 a Wooden or Brazen 
lane or Table, deſcribe the Figure of an Ellipſis, A B, 
Fig. 37.) 4 Parabola, or an Hyperbola C D, (Fig. 38.) after 
the manner taught under thoſe heads; which done, cut 
out qo Figure from the Plane with all the Accuracy ima- 
gmadle. | | 
To the Elliptic Figure, fit an Axis, as E F, with two 
Fulera to ſuſtain it, c. and to move it. Lay a Quantity of 
the Lay above deſcribed under it; and turn about the Axis 
by the Handle, till the Plane A B have turn'd, or im- 
preſs d the Elliptical Figure exactly thereon. 

The Axis of the Parabolical, or Hyperbolical Figure 
b, is to be fix'd at the Vertex in ſuch manner as it 
ray always remain Erect. This to be turn'd about as 

"Is 080 till it have given its own Figure to the Clay apply d 
about it. 

_ bc part of the Mould thus form'd, is to be dry'd, 

ad either ſmear'd over with Fat, or ſprinkled with Brick- 
Duſt. Then a convex Mould to be made, by putting. a 
Quantity of the ſame Clay into the Cavity thus form'd. 


* is call'd the Male, as the former the Female 
ould. 


The Male Mould 


ſame as that al- 


1 being well dried, is to be apply'd 
within the Female; in ſuch manner as only to leave the 
intended Thickneſs of the Mirrour between them. The 
eeſt as for concave Merrours. | 
Theſe Airrours are not made without the utmoſt d iffi- 
culty ; by reaſon, be the Moulds ever ſo juſt, the F igure 
of the Mirrour is apt to be damaged in the Grinding. 


Phenomena, or Properties of Cylindrical M 
na, of Cylindrical Mix Rouxs. 
I. The Dimenſions of or ar correſponding length-wiſe 


to the Mirrour, are not much chang'd; but thoſe corre- 


1 leflen'd ſo much the more, as they are further 
| 5 the Mirrour: Whence ariſes a very great Diſtortion. 

If the Plane of Reflexion cut the cylindric Mirrour 

ro the Axis, the 

* as 2 a plain Mirrour 3 if it cut it parallel to the Baſe, 

oh 4 exion happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical 
f, laſtly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to 


ts Baſe . . . 1 
urn the Reflexion is the ſame as in an Elliptic 
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cus's, it is reflected into the other: 


dur, another comes out thereof, * N with the 
| ions; and the Image of his Head coming out oth | | 
ame Motions 3 8 And, Laſtly, that 


Miznrovss, 


be of 8 


ſponding breadth-wiſe, have their F igures alter'd, and their 


Reflexion is performed in the ſame man- 


Hence, as the Plane of Reflexion never paſſes throu 
the Axis of rhe Mirrour, except when the Eye and Ob- 
jective-Line are in the ſame plane; nor parallel to the 
N except when the radiant Point and the Eye are at 


a 


the fame height: The Reflexion in a Cylindrical Mirrour 


is ufually the ſame as in an Elliptic one. 


III. If a hollow cylindric Mirrour be oppoſed directly to 
the Sun, inſtead of a Focus of a Point, the Rays will be 
þ into a lucid Line parallel to its Axis, at a diſtance 
fomewhar leſs than a fourth part of its Diameter. 
' Hence arifes a Method of Drawing Anamorphoſes, it e. 
wild deformed Figures on a Plane, which appear beautiful 

and Well. proportion'd when'view'd in a cylindrical Mir- 
Far” der Anne 1 
For Eltiptic, Parabolic, Cnic, and Pyramidal Mirrours, we 
are not much acquainted with their Properties: Only that, 

Inu the Firſt, it a Ray ſtrike on it from one of its Fo- 

$'S, | | So that a lighted 

Candle being placed in one, its Light will be collected in 
the other. 3 „„ Rs 

© "That the Second, inaſmuch as all the Rays they reflect 

5 55 in one Point, make the beſt Burning-Glaſſes of all 
others. N 
wild irregular Figures may be ſo 

drawn on a Plane, as that the Eye being placed over the 


Avi the rwo lat, they ſhall appear beaurful and well 


P tio! See ANAMORPHOSIS. ; 
VIS, à Particle prefix d to divers Terms, particularly 
Law- Terms; denoting ſome Fault, or Defect. . 
As in Mypriſion 3 Miſdicere, to ſcandalize one; Miſdocere, 
to reach amiſs, C See Mis Pp RISLIN, Ge. 
. MISANTHROPY, a general Hatred to Man, and Man- 
kind : In oppoſition to Philanthropy. See PaiLAantTHRO- 
* | Cal | 


The Word comes from the Greek As, Odium, Hatred; 

and abe, Homo, Man. 5 1 * 

MISAVENTURE, or MisaDvenTuars, in Law, is 
uſed by Britton, Ce. in an eſpecial Signification, for the 
killing a Man partly by Negligence, and partly by Chance: 
u it. a Perſon, thinking no barm, careleſly. throws a 
tone, or ſhoots an Arrow, wherewith he kills another; in 
this caſe he commits no Felony, but only loſes his Goods, 
and has a- Pardon of courſe for. his Life. dee Homi- 
CIDE, 


w 


| Saunford diltinguiſhes between Aventure and Miſaventare, 


The firſt he makes to be meer Chance; as if a Man be- 
ing upon, or near the Water, be taken with ſome ſudden 
Sickneſs, and ſo fall. in, and be drown'd ; or into the Fire, 
and be burnt. 5 e 

Miſaventure, according to him, is when a Man comes to 
his Death by ſome outward Violence, as the Fall of a Tree; 
the Running of a Cart- Wheel; the Stroke of a Horſe, 


1 


c. | 

Weſt diſtinguiſhes Homicide into caſual and mix'd. The 
firſt, when a Man is ſlain by mere Accident, againſt the 
mind of the Killer; as if the Ax fly off the Helve, and 
kill a Man: Which is the ſame with Britton's Miſaventure. 

MISCONTINUANCE, in Law, the ſame with Diſcon- 
tinuance. See DisconTINUANCE. 

MISDEMEANOUR, an Offence, or Fault, particularly 
in the Execution of an Office. | | 

High Crimes and MisDEMEANOURs, are Offences of a 
hejnous nature, next-to High Treaſon. | 

MISE, a French Term, ale denoting Ex 
Disburſement, wrote in Latin Miſum or Miſa 3 
our Law- Books in divers Acceptations. 

Firft, as an honorary Gift, or cuſtomary Preſent, where- 
with the People of Wales uſed to ſalute every new King 
and Prince of Wales at their Entrance upon the Principality. 
Antiently it was given in Cattle, Wine, Corn, Sc. for the 
Support of the Prince's Family; but when that Dominion 
was annex d to the Engliſb Crown, the Gift was chang'd 
into Money. The County of Hint pays 2000 Marks, Oc. 
for their Me. 

The County of Chefter alſo pays a Miſe or Tribute. of 
5000 Marks at the Change of every Owner of the ſaid 
Earldom, for the enjoying of the Privileges of that Pala- 
tinate, At Cheſter they have a Miſe- Book, wherein every 
Town and Village in the County is rated what to pay to- 
ward the M /e. | 

Miſes are alſo taken for the Profits of Lands; ſometimes 
for Taxes or Taillages ; and ſometimes for Expences or 
Coſts : As pro Miſis & Cuſtagits, for Coſts and C arges in 
the Entries of Judgments, Ec. 

Miſe is alſo a Term uſed in ſpeaking of a Writ of Right. 
What in other Actions is call'd an Iſue, in a Writ of Right 
is call'd a Miſe or Me: ſo that to join the Miſe upon the 
Meer, is as much as to ſay, to join Iſue on the meer Right, 

i. e. to join upon this Point, whether has the more Right, 
the Tenant. or Demandant. See Iss ux, c. 


\ Tet 


ce, or 
uſed in 


MIS 


Yet even in a Writ of Right, if a Collateral Poict be. 


try d, it is there call'd an ]/ue, not a Miſe, See Rokr. 
Mie is alſo uſed as a Participle, for caſt or put upon 
Sometimes corruptly for Meaſe, a Mefluage or Tenement. 
In ſome Manors, a meaſe Place is taken for ſuch a Mefluage 
- or Tenement, as yields the Lord a Herriot at the Death 
of the Tenant. | | 

MISERERE, baze mercy, the Name, and firſt Word of 
one of the Penitential Pſalms ; being that commonly given 
by the Ordinary to ſuch condemn'd Malefactors, as are al- 
low'd the Benefit of the Clergy. Whence it is alſo call'd 
the Pſalm of Mercy. See CLEROx. 5 

MiszRERE me:, is a kind of Colic, or Diſorder of the 
Inteſtines, wherein the Excrements, inſtead of paſſing off 
the common way, are thrown up by the Mouth. See 
Cor 1c. 15 | 

The Miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Volvulus and Iliac Paſſon. See IL1ac Paſſion, 

It takes its Name from the intolerable Pain and Anguiſh 
it occaſions the Patient; which is ſuch, as claims Pity from 
the Beholders : Mſerere mei being a Latin Phraſe, which 
Ry fignifies, Have pity on me, | : 

MISERICORDIA, . in Law, is an arbitrary A- 
merciament or Puniſhment impoſed on any Perſon for an 
Offence. See AukRCIAMENT. 


Where the Plaintiff or Defendant in any Action is amer- 


ced, the Entry is always Ideo in Miſericordia. It is thus 
call'd, according to Fitzberbert, by reaſon it ought to be 
but ſmall 3 and leſs than the Offence, according to the Te- 
nor of Magna Charta, 52 
Hence, if a Man be unreaſonably amerced in a Court 
not of Record, as a Court- Baron, Cc. there is a Writ call'd 
Moderata Miſericordia, directed to the Lord, or his Bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate Amerciaments. See 
MoDERATA, Oc. © 70 

MulRa lenior ſic dia, quod leniſima imponitur Miſericordia; 
Graviores enim mul#as Fines vocant 3 Atrociſſimas, Redemp- 
tiones. See FINE and REDEMPTION. 

M. ſericordia Communis, is when a Fine is ſet on the whole 
County or Hundred. | 

MISFEASANCE, in Law, Miſdoings or Treſpaſſes. 
Whence alſo M:sfeaſor, a Treſpaſſer. See Tre ass. 

MISNA, or Miscnna, a part of the Jews Tal mud. 
See TaLnvD. | | 
The Miſna contains the Text; and the Gemara, which 
is the ſecond part of the Talmud, contains the Commenta- 
ties: fo that the Gemara is, as it were, a Gloſſary on the 

i nas | 1 f 
Kr. Miſna conſiſts cf various Traditions of the Jews, and 
of Explanations of ſeveral Paſſages in 1 The Jews 
maintain, that it was compleated, and reduc'd into a Body, 
by Rabbi Juda, in the ſecond Century, to prevent the 
Memory of their Traditions from periſhing. But the Ge- 
nerality of the Learned ſcarce allow it of ſo much Anti- 
quity, and bring it ſeveral Centuries lower. 

It is written in a much purer Stile, and is not near ſo 
full of Dreams and Viſions as the Gemara. See GrmaRa. 

' MISNOMER, a Term in Law, compounded of the 
French Mes, which in Compoſition fignifies amiſs; and nommer, 
to name: It denotes the uſing of one Name for another; 
a miſterming or miſnaming. See NAMx. - | 

MISPRISION, a Term in Law, fignifying Neg/e#, or 
Overſight, . | 

M18PR1S10N of Treaſon, or Felony, is a Neglect or light 
Account ſhew'd of Treaſon or Felony by not revealing it, 
when we know it to be committed; or by letting any 
Perſon, &c. on Suſpicion of Treaſon, to go, before he is 
indicted. See TREASON. 

It is the Concealment, or not diſcloſing of known Trea- 
ſon; for which the Offenders are to ſuffer Impriſonment 
during the King's Pleaſure, and to loſe their Goods, and 
Profit of their Lands, during their Lives. 

Miſpriſion of Felony is only fineable by the Juſtices, 
before whom the Party is attainted 3 but Juſtices of the 
Common Pleas have a power to aſſeſs any Amerciaments 
upon Perſons offending by A. priſtous, Contempts or Neg- 
leQs, for not doing, or miſdoing any thing in or concern- 
ing Fines. 

Misr RISsIOoN of Clerks, is a Neglect of Clerks in wri- 
ting or keeping Records. By the Mypriſion of Clerks; 
no Proceſs ſhall be annull'd or diſcontinu'd. 22 
of Aſſize ſhall amend the Defaults of Clerks miſ- ſpelling 
of a Syllable or Letter in Writing. 

MISS AL, Misst Ek, a Maſs- Book, containing the ſeve- 
+; Maſſes to be uſed for the ſeveral Days, Feaſts, &c. See 

ASS. 


The M.ſſal was firſt compil'd by Pope Zachary, and af. 


t rwards reduc'd into better Order by Pope Gregory the 
Great, who call'd it the Book of Sacraments. 

Each Dioceſe, and each Order of Religious, have their 
particular Miſa/, accommodated to the Feaſt of the Pro- 


vince, or of the Order. 
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MISSELTOE, Mis. ETO R, or Mist x rox, in Nas. 
Hiſtory, a Plant of the Paraſite Kind; growing, not a 
Ground, but on other 'Trees, as the Oak, Apple il 1 
Pear- Tree, Plumb- Tree, Acacia Americana, Beech (0 
nut, Oc. See PARASITE. | * 8 b N. 1 

Myſſeltoe, by Phyficians, c. call'd Viſcum, 1 
the height of about two Feet, It conſiſts of ſeveral g,,. 
which are uſually cover'd with a greeniſh, ſomes; bi. 
yellowiſh Bark, about the Thicknef, of the Fi * 
woody, and divided by Knots; from which Fe 10 
Leaves, which grow by two and two oppoſite to ay 
ther, oblong, thick, of a greeniſh, or yellowiſh Ca 
vein'd their whole Length, and rounded at the End ou, 
Flowers grow by three and three, Trefoil-wiſe, at the by 
tremes of the Branches: each Flower is a yellow Ca 
one third of an Inch in Diameter, divided into four p N 
The Fruit likewiſe grows by three and three, at the i. 
tremes of the Branches. They are a kind of oval Berg, 
not unlike little Pearls, fill'd with a flattiſh Seed in f. 
of a Heart; cover'd with a fine filver'd Membrane 1 
enclos'd with a viſcid, | mane: Humour, of « whitiſh(,. 

 lour, wherein the Seed naturally buds or germinates, ui 
puts forth two Eyes. From this Juice it is, that the 1, 
tins denominate the Plant Viſcum. The Fruit grows 
different Branches from the Flowers. " 

That uncommon Soil, whereon the M/eltoe grows, hy 
occaſion d abundance of fabulous Notions both as toi; 
duct ion and Virtues. 

Pliny and moſt Naturaliſts relate, that Thruſhey bein 
exceedingly fond of the Berries of the Mifleltoe ; he 
ſwallow em, and caſt em out again on the Branches of Ty 
where they uſe to perch ; and by this means give Occifu 
to a new Production of Miſſeltoe. By cracking the Beng 
with their Bills, or Claws, they are ſuppoſed to let out th 
Viſcous Juice, which facilitates their Sticking : And hes 
that Proverb, Tur dus ſibi cacat Malum 3 the Viſcum bei 
ſometimes uſed as Bird-Lime. Y 

Mr. bradley endeavours to refute the popular Opinion 
the Antients, that the Seeds of the M//eltoe could not re. 
getate. Their endeavouring to propagate it in the Fan 
without ſucceſs, he takes to have led them into the Err; 
And aſſerts, that it may be propagated by Seed on ay 
Tree whatever. The Method too is very eaſy, About 
Chriſtmas, when the Berries are full ripe, you need ly 
apply them on the ſmozth Bark of any Tree; the nil 
Juices they are encompaſs'd withal, will make them flick; 
and, provided the Birds do not devour the Seed, you mij 
without any further Trouble, expect a young Plant the 
following Year. | 

Others rather chuſe to account for the Propagation of 
Miſſeltoe from the Syſtem hereafter advanced for that « 
Muſprooms. See MusHrooM. 

For the Virtues of Miſſeltoe, it ſeems of the moſt Ef: 
cacy in the Epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it 4 
Specific. Dr. Colbatch has wrote expreſly to prove it ſuch 
It is alſo preſcribed in Apoplexies, Lethargies, and Ve: 
tigos 3 and wore about the Necks of Children to preveat 
Convulſions, and eaſe the cutting of their Teeth. 

The beſt is the Miſſelioe of the Oaſ 3 tho' it is not thiswhich 
is commonly uſed, but that of the Apple or Pear-Tres 
Mr. Bradley obſerves, that there is no Variety in this Fin, 
but that the Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, £9c. are all alike u 
whatever kind of Tree it grows: But others pretend v 
diſtinguiſh that of the Oak by ſeveral particulars. 

The Virtues aſcribed to the Miſſe/roe, may perhaps betit 
Remains of the Religious Honours paid it by the anten 
Gauls 3 among whom the Druids, affembled conſtantly n 
the firſt Day of the Year, went in queſt thereof with Hym' 
and other Ceremonies and Rejoycings, diſtributing it 99 
among the People, as a Thing ſacred, after having f 
conſecrated it, crying Au guy Þ An neuf, to proclaim 
new Year. See DRU ps. 

The Cry is ſtill kept up at Picardy, where the) a6 
Plantez, to wiſh a plentiful new Year. | 

M. Perrault obſerves, that the Mſſelroe is full of a fo. 
ſonous Juice, which weakens the Tree whereon it gold! 
and that the Fruit has always a diſagreeable Taſte ubile! 
ſticks on it. OD | 

MISSEN-Maft of a Ship, is a Maſt, or round long per 
of Timber, ſtanding in the ſternmoſt part. See M457: 

Some great Ships require two Miſſens. F 
Next the Main-Maſt, is the Maiz-Miſer ; and that - 
the Poop, is call'd the Bonaventure-Mifſen. When at 
they uſe the Word Miſſen alone, they always mean the L 
and not the Maſt, F 

To change the Miſſen, is to bring the M.ſſen.-Jurd ol 
the other fide the Maſt. To peck the Mien, is to pul 
Miſſen right up and down the Maſt. To ſpell the Mſn 
& 


C. ; 
MISSION, a Term in Theology uſed to fignify a Te 
or Commiſſion to preach the Goſpel, See Gos? Et. 1 


ä 0 hisDiſc les their ;ron in theſe Words 
L cſus Chi NN” A * : * 7 5 
iftz reproach the Proteſtants, that their Mi- 
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the Apoſtles, or by 
proof of a Vocation. aid eee e 
riſts deny any other Miſfon neceſſary for the 


 & 


ſt | 

: alſo uſed for divers Eſtabliſhments of People 
6 Glory of God, and the Salvation of Souls, 
ur ho go an ach the Goſpel in remote Countries, and 
l mong Infidels. See Miss10NARY. £ chat 
1 There aro Miſfons in the Eaſt, as well as the Weſt- 
* Indies. ve „FC 3 ; . 

| the Roma iſts, the Religious Orders of St. Do- 
> — — St. Auguſtin, and the Jeſuits, have Miſions 
tx in the Levant, America, &c. 7 


. Ciode, where they have been able to penetrate. 
: 8 abound in Mios. 


.. en, inſtituted by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed 
7 A Pope Urban VIII. under the Title of Prieſts of 
1 he Congregation of oe FS. ̃ĩͤ v 
_ 7Thcſc profeſs to make it their whole Buſineſs to aſſiſt 
be poor Pcople in the Country; and to this purpoſe oblige 
I: — in any Town where there is an Archbiſhop, Biſhop, 
Wor , | 3 6M 5 
They are ſettled in moſt Provinces of France, Italy, 


S + &— a S 


n „and in Poland. | Ne | One 

u Ar Pink they have a Seminary which. they call the 

W Foreign Miſfon, where Youth are bred up and qualify d for 

« ; foreign Mifions. 5 | 24 6 * 13% FP 3 8 

; SS MISSIONARY, an Ecclefiaſtic who devotes himſelf 
ad his Labours to ſome Miſſon, either for the Inſtruction 

or the Orthodox, the Conviction of Heretics, or the Con- 

=m on of Infidels. | „ 

th ss E, ſomething ſeut to another. The Word is 

: borm'd from the Latin Mitto, I ſend. | 


ia this ſenſe we ſay M²iſfve Letters, or Letters Miſſve, 
. e. Letters ſent from one to another. See LET TEX. 
1. propriety; Letters Miffee are Letters of Buſineſs 3 
WE but not Buſineſs of great concern; in contradiſtinction from 
1 cttcrsof Gallantry, Letters on Points of Learning, Diſ- 
patches, ©. 158 be 
_ MIST, a Meteor, call'd alſo Fog. See Foo. 
Misr, in Natural Hiſtory, ſee CHRALCIiIs. 
W MITE, a ſmall Coin, formerly current; equal to about 
one third part of a Farthing. See Mon zx and Coin. 
= Nirz is alſo a ſmall Weight uſed by the Moneyers. 
It isequalto the twentieth part of a Grain, and is divided 
into 24 Dotts, See WEIHr. | 
, SS MITHRIDATE, in Pharmacy, an Antidote, or Compo- 
„ 
1 


ſition ſerving either as a Remedy or a Preſervative againſt ph 


Poiſons. | 
_ /:tbridate is one of the capital Medicines in the Apo- 
= thccarics Shops; being compoſed of a vaſt Number of 

We Drugs, as Opium, Myrrb, Agaric, Saffron, Ginger, Cinnamon, 
_ kerard, trankincenſe, Caſtor, Pepper, Gentian, &c. 


lis accounted a Cordial, Opiate, Sudorific and Alexi- 
pharmic. 1 + 
Matthiolus ſays it is more effectual againſt Poiſons than 
Venice-Treacle ; tho? eaſier to be made. See PorsoN. 
It takes its Name from its Inventor, Mibridates King of 
Pontus, whois ſaid to have ſo fortify'd his Body againſt Poi- 


wind to diſpatch himſelf, he could not have any Poiſon 
hat would have effect. | ES af 3 
The 25 2 of it was found in his Cabinet, written with 
1 his own Han , and was carried to Rome by Pompey. It 
Las tranſlated into Verſe by Damocrates, a famous Phyſician, 
| and was afterwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom we 
ave it: Tho there is room to imagine it has undergone con- 
ſiderable Alterations fince the time of its Royal Preſcriber. 
A MITRALES Valuulæ, M1Tz aL Valves, in Anatomy, two 
WT \2lvcs in the Heart ; thus call'd from their reſembling a 
Mitre. See VALVE and Heart, | | 2 
: we. are placed at the Orifice of the Pulmonary Vein, 
ot wy Ventricle of the Heart. Their Office is to cloſe 
me ifice thereof, and prevent the return of the Blood 
rough the Pulmonary Vein into the Lungs again. See 
1 Vein, CIRcLATION, GC. 
8 rk, a Pontifical Ornament, wore on the Head by 
Bi, ops, and certain Abbots, on Solemn Occaſions. See 
| The LS PROTs Sc. 
© Mitre is a round Cap, pointed 0 I 
wo Fannels hanging down nya Bags e wich 
the ren in 5 Mrs 2 in Profile; and bear 
cn Aer inwards, to ſhew that the iritua 
riſdiction without their own Cloiters? YO Ong 
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The Jeſurs have Myfons in China, and all other parts of 


- M1s610N is alſo the Name of a Congregation of Prieſts, 7 


ſelves never to preach, or adminiſter any of the Sacra- 


ſons with Antidotes and Preſervatives, that when he had a 


R * 


The Pope has granted to ſome Canons of Cathed rals the 


Privilege of wearing the Mitre. Phe Counts of Hon: are 


ſaid. to have aſſiſted at Church in Mitres. 


In Germany, ſeveral great Families bear the Mie for 
their Creſt ; to ſhew- the they are Advocates, or Feuda. 
- tories of antient Abbies, or Officers of Biſhops, Sc. 
. Tbe Pope has four -Mitres, which are more. or leſs rich 
according to the Solemnity of the Feaſt-Days they are to 


be-worn on. ks 


. » The Mire was originally the Women's Head-Dreſz, 4 


the Hat was that of the Men. This appears from Servins, 


who reproaches the Trojans, 'or Phrygians, that were dreſs'd. 


like Women, and wore Autre; 
« vo | 


Et Tunice Manicar, & babent redimicula Mitre. | 


| The Cardinals antiently wore Mitres, before the Hat which 


was firſt granted them by the Council of Lyons in 1245. 


Authors make no mention of the Mime as an Epiſcopal 


Ornament before.the Year 1000. - | | 5 
The Word comes from the Latin Mitra, of the Greek 


% 


an Angle, that is juſt 45 Degrees; or half a right one. 


If the Angle be a quarter of a right Angle, they call it 
a Half Mitre. Fas tt 1 „ OY BUS TIBt 
To deſcribe.ſuch Angles, they have an Inſtrument call'd 


the Mitre Square 3 with this they ſtrike Mitre-Lines on their 
Quarters, or Battens: And for diſpatch, have a Mitre-Box, 


as they call it, which is made of two pieces of Wood, each 


about an Inch thick, one nailed upright on the Edpe of 


the other; the upper piece hath the Mitre-Lines firuck 


upon it on both fides, and a Kerf to direct the Saw in cut- 


* 


into this Box. | 
MITRED Abbots, ſee AB BOr. 1 
_MITTIMUS, in Law, a Writ, by which Records are 

transfer'd from one Court to another ; ſometimes immedi- 

ately, as out of the King's Bench into the Exchequer 


ting the Mitre Joints readily, by only applying tho Piece 


and ſometimes by a Certiorari into the Chancery, and from. 


thence by a Mittimus into another Court. 
The Word is alſo uſed for a Precept directed by a Juſtice 


of Peace to a Goaler, for the receiving and ſafe keeping a ' 
' Felon, or other Offender, by him committed to the > 
_ MIXT, or Mixr Body, in Philoſophy, is that which is 


Foal. 


compounded of divers Elements, or Principles; in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe which the Chymiſts ſuppoſe to be e- 


mentary, or conſiſting of one Principle only ; as they take 


Sulphur, Salt, Ec. to be. See ELEZUENr. 
- The,Schoolmen define a Mixt Body to be a Whole, re- 
ſultiog from ſeveral . 670 alter'd, or new modified 


by the Mixture. On which Principle, the ſeveral Ingre- 


dients don't actually exiſt in the Mixz, but are all changed, 


ſo as te conſpire to a new Body of a different Form, from 


the Forms of the Ingredients, But the modern Philoſo- 
ers rarely conceive the Term in ſo much {triQnefs. | 
The Buſineſs of Chymiſtry, we ſay, is to reſolve Mixs 
Bodies into their Principles, or component Parts. Sce PRIN- 
CIPLE; CHYMISTRY, Ec. , 

The School-Philoſophers diſtinguiſh Mixt Bodies into Per- 
felt and Imperfe#. Perfet Mixts are the Claſs of Vital or 
Animated Bodies, where the Elements or Ingredients they 
are compoſed of, are changed or ——— by a perfect 
Mixture. Such are Plants, Beaſts, and Men. Mole: 

Imperfe# Mi xts are inanimate Bodies, the Forms whereof 


remain ſtill the ſame as of the Ingredients that conſtitute 


them; Such are Meteors, Minerals, Metals, Cc. 

Mix r Figure, in Geometry, 1s that which conſiſts partly 

of right Lines, and partly of curve Lines. See Fic vx. 
Mix r Number, in Arithmetic, that which is partly an Inte- 

ger, and partly a Fraction; as 4 to 3. See FRAcriox. 
Mixr Action, in Law; is an Action of two different Na- 

tures; being partly real, and partly perſonal. See Ac- 

TION, real, perſonal. | 


A Mixt Action is that which lies both for the Thing de- | 


tained; and againſt the Perſon of the Detainer. 7 
Or a Mixt Action is that which ſeeks both the Recovery 


of a thing we are unjuſtly deprived of; and Damages, or a 


Penalty for the unjuſt detainment thereof. Such are Acti- 
ons of Waſte, and Quare Impedit 3 Actions for Tithes on the 


. 


Statute 2 & 3 Edw. 6. c. ; | 
Mix Tithes, are thoſe of Cheeſe, Milk, Sc. and of the 


Young of Beaſts. See II TEHESõ. . 
Mix r Mode, according to Mr. Lock, is a Combination of 


ſeveral fimple Ideas of different Kinds. SceIDza andMope. 
Thus, Beauty, as it confifle in a certain Compoſition of 
Colour, Figure, Proportion, Sc. of different Parts, cauſing 


Delight to the Beholder, is a Mixes Afode. Such alſo is 
Theft, Murder, Ge. See Mars, 


The Mind, that Author obſerves, being once furniſhed 
with fimple Ideas, can put them together in ſeveral Com- 


Poſitions, without — whether they exiſt fo in Na · 


7 ture 
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ran, in Architecture, is the Work- men's Term for 
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dering whether they had any real Being. 


iſtence more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality 


of Things ; and that to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed that 


the Mind put the Parts of them opener und that 
they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without confi- 


There. are three ways 1 we get theſe complex 
Ideas of Mit Modes. Firſt, N xperience and Obſerva- 
tion bf Things themſelves : Thus by ſeeing two Men 
wreftle, we get the Idea of Wreſtling. : Secondly, By 
Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas in our own Mind: So he that firſt invented Trung, 
had an Idea of it firſt in his Mind before ever it exiſted. 
Thirdly, By explaining the Names of Actions we never 
ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee ; and by enumerating all 
thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up. 3 

Thus the mixt Mode which the Word Lie ſtands for, is 


made up of theſe ſimple Ideas; Firſt, Articulate Sounds. 


Secondly, Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 
Thirdly, Thoſe Words, the Signsof theſe Ideas; Fourthly, 
Thoſe Signs put together by Affirmation, or Negation, 
otherwiſe than the + they ſtand for are in the Mind of 
the Speaker, ſince the maten was made. | 
Complex Ideas are uſua atic 
thoſe Terms that ſtand for them. For fince they conſiſt of 
fimple Ideas combined, cy my by Words ſtanding for 
thoſe ſimple Ideas be repreſented to the Mind of one who 
underſtands thoſe Words, tho' that Combination of ſimple 
Ideas was never offer'd to his Mind by the real Exiſtence 
of Things. | | T0 | 
Mix Ratio, or Proportion, is when the Sum of the An- 


tecedent and Conſequent is compared with the difference 


between Antecedent and Conſequent 3 as if ; 7 * a * 
7 I 3 FO, 

axb ac b::icxd tet Od. See Rao. 9 
MIXTION, the Act of Mixing; or the Union and Coa- 


lition of divers Corpuſcles into one Body. See Mixr. 


The e who hold an Alteration eſſential to 
Mixtion, define it the Union of ſeveral alter'd Ingredients, 
or Miſcibles. | TI "I: 
M:xtion makes a conſiderable Operation in the Chymi- 
ca] and Galenical Pharmacy. e 
"MIXTURE, in a Philoſophical ſenſe, is an Aſſemblage, 
or Union of ſeveral Bodies of different Properties, in the 


ſame Maſs. | 


To determine the Ratio of the Ingredients of a Mixture, 
is that celebrated Problem e by Hiero King of Sy- 
racuſe to Archimedes, on occafion of a Crown of Gold where- 
in the Workman had fraudulently mix'd Silver; the So- 
lution whereof was matter of ſo much Tranſport to that 
divine Mechanic. PE. 77 | 

It may be determined thus 
Weigh the Mixture, immerge it in ſome Fluid; and find 
the Weight it loſes therein. (See 8 EI Gravity.) Then 


find what Weight any determinate Quantity of either In- 


gredient loſes in the ſame Fluid: And by the Rule of 
Three find what Voight each ought to loſe therein, were 
its Weight equal to that of the Mixture. Subſtract the leſs 
Loſs from the greater, which will give the Exceſs where- 
with the Loſs of the lighter exceeds that of the beavier. 
Then ſubſtract the Weight loſt by the heavier,from that loſt 


by the whole Mixture, to find the Exceſs of the Weight loſt 


by the Mixture beyond that loſt by the heavier. 
MixTuRE, in Matters of Drapery, the Union, or ra- 

eee of ſeveral Wools of different Colours, not 

vet lIPun. | 

f eee or mix'd Stuff, is that whoſe Woof and 

Warp are of Wools of different Colours dy'd and mix'd 

before they were ſpun. 

MOAT, in Fortification, call'd alſo Foſs and Ditch, a 
hollow Space or Ditch dug round a Town, or Fortreſs 
to be defended, on the outfide the Wall or Rampart. See 
RAMPART. | 

The Length and Breadth of the Moat often depends on 
the nature of the Soil; according as it is Marſhy or Rocky. 

A Dry Mor is that which is deſtitute of Water, and 
ought to be deeper than one which is full of Water. 

A Lined Mo Ar is that whoſe Scarp and Counterſcarp are 
caſed with a Wall of Maſon's Work lying a-ſlope. 

A Flat. bottom d MoArT is that which hath no ſloping, its 

Corners being ſomewhat rounded. | 

The Brink of the Moat next the Rampart in any Forti- 
fication is call'd the Scarp, and .the oppoſite one the Coun- 
terſcarp. See SCARP and Co ux TERScC ART. 

MOATAZALITES, a Religious Sect among the Turks. 

There are two Opinions among the Turk Divines con- 
cerning God. The firſt admit Metaphyfical Forms, or 

Attributes; as that God has a Wiſdom by which he is 


Wiſe ; a Power by which he is Powerful; an Eternity by 
which he is Eternal, Cc. 


..._ _MO$_ . C6> -- MP! 
rure together. And hence it is that theſe Ideas are call'd | 
| Notions 3. as if they had their Original and tonſtant Ex- 


Law, &c, we call Mozeables, or Moveable Goods. See Mort 


ly got by the Explication of 


which we conceive as neceflarily depending on the Subjet, 
and incapable of ſubſiſting without it. See SussTAx, 


cannot allow them exiſtence without em; and theſe ve 


of the Bowl, is only the Bowl itſelf confider'd as round, 


* 
- 
* 


- 1 


Y'D 


The Second allow God to be Wiſe, Powerful, Ereray) | 
but will not allow any Form in God: for fear of adm 
a multiplicity. PWW 

Thoſe who follow this latter Opinion are call'l Ma, 7 
zilnes: They who follow the former, Sepbalite, ** i 
MOBILE, Moveable 3 any thing ſuſceptible of yg; 
or that is diſpoſed to be moved either by itſelf, or by fon 
other prior Mobile, or Mover. 3 an 

Primum Mon IL k in the antient Aſtronomy, was , nin 
Heaven, or Sphere, imagined above thoſe of the Ply, 
and fixed Stars, See SPHERE. 1 5 

This was ſuppofed to be the firſt Mover, and to carry il 
the lower Spheres round along with it; by its Rapidi 
communicating to 'em a Motion whereby they revolrea? 
twenty-four Hours. But the diurnal Revolution of ©, 
Planets is now accounted for without the Aſſiſtance of y 
ſuch Primum Mobile. : | , 

Perpetuum Monit, ſee PERRPETVAL Motion, 

_ MOBILIA Bona, in the Civil Law, are what in Comm 


ABLES, | | ee 

_ MOBILITY, in the Schools, &c. an Aptitude, or 5, 
cility to be moved. | | | ES 

The Mobility of Mercury is owing to the ſmallneſ; 30 
ſphericity of its Particles; and is that which rendersits Fixs 
tion ſo difficult. See Mercury and FixaTion. 

The Hypotheſis of the Mobility of the Earth is the mi 
plauſible 3 and is that commonly admitted, by the late; 
Aſtronomers. See EARTRH. | | . 

Pope Paul V. appointed Commiſſioners to examine th 
Opinion of Copernicus touching the Mobility of the Earth 
The Reſult of their Enquiry, was, a Prohibition to aſſen, 
not that the Mobility was poſſible, but that it was attually 
true. That is, they allow'd the Mobility of the Earth to be 
held as an Hypotheſis which gives an eaſy and ſenfible $4. 
lution of the Phænomena of the heavenly Motions ; hut 
forbad the Mobility of the Earth to be maintain'd « 4 
Theſis, or a real effective thing; by reaſon they concei d 
it contrary to Scripture, 

MODAL, in Logic, &c. a Term apply'd to Propofition 
containing certain Conditions, or Reſtrictions. Sce Con. 
JJ | | 
MODE, or MOOD, in Philoſophy, a Manner of Being; 
or a Quality, or Attribute of a Subſtance, or Subject}, 


Mr. Lock defines Modes to be thoſe Ideas (he ſhould hare 
ſaid Things) which don't imply any ſuppoſition ef ſubſiſl 
by themſelves, but are confider'd as mere dependences a 
affections of Subſtances. | Ce a; 2 

Our Ideas of things may be reduced to two Kinds : The 
one of Things which we conteive ſeparately, and by them- 
ſelves, call'd Sulſtances; and the other of Things which 
we conceive as Exiſting in others, in ſuch manner as that vs 


call Modes, or Accidents. See AccipzN T. | 

Thus, when we reflect on Wax, and Roundneſs ; we 
confider the Wax as a thing which may ſubſiſt without the 
Roundneſs ; Wax therefore we denominate a Subſtance: on 
the contrary, we confider Roumdneſs ſo dependant on the Wax, 
that it can't ſubſiſt without it, there being no conceiving of 
Roundneſs diſtinct and ſeparate from a round Body: This 
therefore we call a Mode, or Accident. See IDEA. 

It is the Characteriſtic, then, of a true Mode, to have ſuch 
a relation to ſome Subject, as not to be clearly and di 
ſtinctly conceivable without conceiving the Subject, where- 
of it is a Mode, at the ſame time: When, on the othet 
hand, the conception of the Subject does not at all infer ot 
require that of the Mode. SceSursTANCE. 

hus, what gives us to know that Thought is not a Je 
of extended Subſtance, or Matter, is, that Extenſion, and 
the other Properties of Matter may be divided from Thought, 
without ceafing to conceive Thought all the while. Ser 
TniNx1NG, EXTENSION, &c. ; 
We always conſider Things as clothed with cert 
Modes; except when we reflect on the Abſtract, or Gene 
ral: And it is the Variety of Modes, and Relations, that 
occaſions the great Variety of Denominations of the ſam? 
thing. It is = various Modes of Matter, e. gr. that male 
all the Diverſity of Bodies, or corporeal Beings in Natur 
See RELATION, MATTER, c. 0 

There are various Divifions and Kinds of Modes : One o 
the moſt common, is into Internal and External. 

Internal Mop xs are thoſe inherent in the Subſtance, ® 
Roundneſs in the Bowl; Flatneſs in the Noſe 3 Crooked 
neſs in the Finger, Ge. 

Theſe, we have obſerv'd, cannot exiſt, nor even be of 
ceiv'd without the Subject, as being onl Circurnſtare!, 
thereof, or even, according to ſome, only the Subject itte 
conſider d, not fimply, but as ſuch: Thus the Round” 


Oc. fu 


. * , * 


* 
7 
$55. 


... 7 Mops are thoſe extraneous to the Subject; 
£ 2 2 thing is deſir d, lov'd, beheld, &c. 
"Theſe coincide with what we call Retations.. n. 

Add, that there are Moges which are likewiſe Subſtances, 
1. Ay arel, Hair, &c. which may ſubſiſt without the 


Rb od ads RTE 5 | EX 
| Lock divides Modes into Simple and Compound. . 

55 ' Mops are wary er of fimple Ideas of the 
came Kind, or even of the ſame fimple Ideas divers times 
repeated 3 as a Dozen, à Score, Oc. which are anly the 
Ideas of ſo many diſtin Units put together. 


: 4 inds; as in Beauty, which conſiſts in a certain 
— of Colour, Figure, Cc. Theft, which is the 
conceal'd Change of the Poſſeſſion of any thing without 
conſent of the Proprietor, &9c. 1 TS 
With regard to Simple Modes; that Author obſerves, 
that the Modifications of any fimple Idea are as _—_ 
different and diſtin Ideas in the Mind as thoſe mo 
remote and inconſiſtent. Thus two is as diſtin from three, 
as Blindneſs from Heat. With this View he examines 
the Simple Modes of Space. | E 
ace is a fimple Idea, which we get both by Sight and 
Touch : When we conſider it barely in Length between 
mo Bodies, it is call'd Diſtance; When in Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs, it may be call'd Capacity: When 
conſider'd between the Extremities of Matter, which fills 
me Capacity of Space with OY ſolid, tangible; and 
A moveable, it is call'd Extenſion 3 and thus Extenfion will 
be an Idea belonging to Body: But Space may be con- 
ceived without it. Fach different Diſtance is a different 
Modification of Space; and each Idea of any different 
pace, is ſimple Mode of this Idea. Such are an Inch, 
$1 Foo, Yd, Sc. which are the Ideas of certain ſtated 
BS Lengths, which Men ſettle in their Minds for the Uſe, 
and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, When theſe Ideas are 
made familiar to Men's Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
WT repeat them as often as they will, without joining to them 
e Idea of Body, and frame to themſelves the Ideas of 
feet, Yards, and Fathoms, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of 
all Bodies, and by adding theſe ſtill to one another, in- 
large their Idea of Space, as much as they pleaſe, 
From this Power of repeating any Idea of Diſtance, with- 
out being ever able to come to an end, we come by the 
Idea 3 See ExrENSION, DisTANCE, Mz A- 
son, Ge. | | | | 
Another Mode, or Modification of Space, is taken from 
the relation of the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, 
or circumſcrib'd Space amongſt themſelves 3 and this is 
what we call Figure. This, the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible 
Bodies, whoſe 1 come within our reach; and 
be Eye takes, both from Bodies and Colours whoſe Boun- 
canries are within its view; where, obſerving how the Ex- 
rremities terminate, either in ſtreight Lines, which meet 
cet diſcernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, wherein no 
Angles can be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they re- 
lte to one another in all parts of the Extremities of any 
Body or Space, it has the Idea we call Figure: Which 
Wo fiords to the Mind infinite Variety. See Flo un: 
Another Mode belonging to this Head, is that of Place. 
A Our Idea of Place is nothing but the relative Poſition of 
any thing, with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed 
end certain Points: Whence we ſay, that a thing has, or 
bas not changed Place, when its diſtance either is, or is 
ot alter'd with reſpect to thoſe Bodies, with which we 
bare occaſion to compare it. That this is ſo, we may 
ea gather from hence; that we can have no Idea of 
be Place of the Univerſe: tho we can of all its Parts. 
Occ PrAck. | | | 
Another Made of Space, is the Idea which we get from 
be ficcting, and perpetually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion, 
0 which we call Duration. The Simple Modes of it are any 
= fcrent Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin& Ideas, as 
1 * Days, Years, c. Time, and Eternity. The Idea 
| e is got by reflecting on that train of Ideas, 
ch conſtantly follow one another in our Minds, as long 
are awake. See Succkss io. 5 7 
=.. e diſtance between any Parts of this Succeſſion is 
ene call Daration: And the Continuation of the Ex- 
ence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the 
. 32 of any Ideas in our Minds, is what we call our 
2 8 or that of another thing co- exiſting with our 
A Man having once got this Idea of Duration, can appl 
9 as things which exiſt, while he doth not think : Aud 
Ve meaſure the time of our Sleep, as well as that 
* ve are awake. Sce Du ATION. 
© 7 gs nf ey pans Simple Modes, Mr. Lock obſerves, 
ing, Walk, — everal atiaQ Ideas of Sliding, Rol- 
ent Modi 3 reeping, Se. which are all but the diffe- 
ns of Motion. Swift and Slow are two 


ff : 
, crent Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures whereof are made 


| Mixed Mop Es are Combinations of ſimple Ideas of ſe- 
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out of the Diſtances of Time and Space put together. 
The like Variety we have in Sounds ; every articulate 
Word is a different Modification of Sound, as are all Notes 
of different length put together, which make that com- 
plex Idea call'd Time. Sce Tims: | per 
The Modes of Colours might be alſo very various; ſome 
of which we take notice of as the different Degrees, or as 
they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour. But ſince we 
ſeldom, make Afemblages of Colours without taking in 
Figure alſo, as in Painting, &c. thoſe which are taken no- 
tice of, do moſt commonly belong to mix'd Mader, as 
Beauty, Rainbow, Ee. All compounded Taſtes and Smells 
are alſo Modes made up of the ſimple Ideas of thoſe Senſes. 
As to the Modes of Thinking 5 when the Mind turns its 
view inward upon itſelf, Thinking is the firſt Idea that 
occurs, wherein it obſerves a great Variety of Modifications; 
and therefore frames to itſelt diſtinct Ideas. | 
Thus the Perception annex'd to any Impreſſion on the 
Body made by an external Object, is call'd Senſation. 
Where an Idea recurs without the preſence of the Gbject, 
it iscall'd Remembrance, When ſought after by the Mind. 
and brought again in view, it is call'd Recolle#ion, When 
held there long under attentive Confiderations, it is call'd 
Contemplation, When Ideas float in the Mind without re- 
gard or reflection, it is call'd in French, Reſvery, When the 
Ideas are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſter'd in the 
Memory, it is Attention. When the Mind fixes its view on 
any one Idea, and conſiders it on all fides, it is Inte ntion 


and Study. „ 
the Mind forms as 


* 


Of theſe various Modes of Thinking, 
8 Ideas, as it does of White and Red, a Square, or a 
ircle, TR” Na R 
For Mix d Mopxs, there are three ways whereby we get 
the complex Ideas thereof. 1. By Experience and Obſer- 
vation of things themſelves; thus by ſeeing two Men 
wreſtle, we get the Idea of Wreſtling. 2. By Invention, 
or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our 
own Minds; ſo he that firſt invented Printing, had an Idea 
of it firſt in his Mind, before ever it exiſted. 3. By ex- 
plaining the Names of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions 
we cannot ſee; and by enumerating all thoſe Ideas, which 
go to the making them up: Thus the mix'd Mode which 
the Word Lie ſtands for, is made up of theſe fimple Ideas: 
(1.) Articulate Sounds, (a.) Certain Ideas in the Mind of 
he Speaker. (3.) Thoſe Words, the Signs of theſe Ideas. 
4. hoſe Signs put together by Affirmation, or Nega- 
tion, otherwiſe than the Ideas they ſtand for are in the 

Mind of the Speaker. 

Mixt Modes have their Unity from an Act of the Mind, 
combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſi- 
dering them as one complex one: The Mark of this Union 
is one Name given to that Combination. Men ſeldom rec- 


kon any nu mber of Ideas to make one complex one, but 


ſuch Collections, as there be names for. Thus, the Killing 
of an old Man is as fit to be united in one complex Idea, 
as that of a Father; yet there being no Name for it, it is 
not taken for a particular complex Idea; nor a diſtinct 
Species of Action from that of Killing any other Man: 
TL hoſe Collections of Ideas have Names generally affixed, 
which ate of frequent uſe in Converſation; in which Caſes 
Men endeavour to communicate their Thoughts to one 
another, with all poſſible diſpatch. Thoſe others, which 
they have ſeldom occaſion to mention, they lay not together, 
nor give them Names. 3 

This gives the Reaſon, why there are Words in every 
Language, which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle 
Word of another. For the Faſhions and Cuſtoms of one 
Nation make ſeveral Combinations of Ideas familiar in 
one, which another had never any occaſion to make. Such 
were, Osęario hs, among the Greefs ; and e among 
the Romans. This alſo occaſions the conſtant Change of 
Languages; becauſe the Change of Cuſtom and Opinion 
brings with it new Combinations of Ideas, which, to avoid 
long Deſcriptions, have new Names annexed to them, and 
ſo they become new Species of Mixed Modes, 

Of all our fimple Ideas, thoſe which have had moſt 
mixed Modes made out of them, are Thinking, and Motion, 
(which comprehend in them all Action) and Power, from 
whence cheſs Actions are conceived to flow. For Actions 
being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, it is no wonder that 
the ſeveral Modes of Think ing and Motion, ſhould be taken 
notice of; and the Ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in 
Memory, and have Names aſſigned them. For without 
ſuch complex Ideas with Names to them, Men could 
not eaſily hold any Communication about them. 

Of this kind are the Modes of Actions diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, 
Place, and other Circumſtances 3 as alſo of the Powers 
fitted for thoſe Actions. Thus Boldneſs is the Power to do 
or ſpeak what we intend, without Fear or Diſorder 3 which 
Power of doing any thing, when it hath been acquir'd by 
frequent doing the ſame thing, is that Idea we call ag 
| | it 5 
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bir; and when 8 and W | pea every Octaſion, to 
break into Action, we call it D/ Pꝛſiton: Thus Lbſtine ſs is 


a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be angry. Powet being the 


Source of all Action, the Subſtances, wherein thoſe Pow - 


ers are, when they exert this Power, are call'd Cauſes: . 


And the Subſtances thereupon produced, or the fimplo 
Ideas introduced into any Subject, Effe#s. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produced; is call't 
in the Subject exerting that Power, Alion 3 in the Subject 
wherein any ſimple Idea is changed, or produced, Paſfon. 
Which Efficacy in intellectual Agents, we can concetve to 
be nothing elſe, but Modes of Thinking and Willing: In 
corporeal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications or Motions. 

Whatever ſort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any 
Effect, we have no Notion or Idea of. And, therefore, 
many Words which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify 
nothing of the Action, but barely the Effect, with ſome 
Circumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe opera- 


ting: Thus Creation, and Annihilation, contain in them no 
Idea of the Action, or Manner whereby they are produced, 


but barely of the Cauſe, and the 'Thing done. And when 
a Country-man ſays, the Cold freezes Water, though the 
word, Freezing, ſeem to import ſome Action, yet it truly 

| fignifies nothing but the Effect, 218. that the Water that 
was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent; without 
intimating any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 

In Mixed Modes, it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve 
their Eſſences, and to give them their laſting Duration. 
The Collection of Ideas is made by the Mind; but the 
Name is, as it were, the Knot which ties them faſt toge- 
ther: Hence we ſeldom take any other for diſtin Spe- 
cies of mixed Medes, but ſuch as are ſet out by Names. We 
muſt obſerve, that the Names of mixed Modes always fig- 
nify the real Efſences of their Species 3 which being nothin 
but the abſtract complex Ideas, and not refer'd to the rea 
Exiſtence of Things, there is no ſuppoſition! of any thing 
more ſignified by any Name of a mixed Mode, but barel 
that complex Idea, the Mind itfelf has form'd; which 
when the Mind has form'd, is all it would expreſs by it, 
and is that on which all the Properties of the Species de- 
pend, and from which alone they flow; and ſo, in theſe, 
the real and nominal Effence is the ſame. as 
This alſo ſhews the Reaſon, why the Names of mixed 
Modes are commonly got, before the Ideas they ſtand for 
are perfectly known ; becauſe there being no Species of 
theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but ſuch as have Names, 
and thoſe Species being complex Ideas made arbitrarily by 
the Minde! convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the 

xg we learn the complex Ideas; unleſs a Man 
will fill his ed with a company of abſtract complex 
Ideas, which oft aving no Names for, he has nothing 
f tb lay by, and forget again. In the be- 
ginning of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, 
before one gave it the Name; and ſo it is ſtill, where a 
new complex Idea is to be made, and a Name given it. 
In fimple Ideas, and Subſtances, it is otherwiſe; which be- 
ing ſuch Ideas, as have real Exiſtence and Union in Na- 
ture, the Ideas or Na mes are got, one before the other, as 
it happens. ge 


The Schoolmen make numerous other Diviſions of 


Modes; as into Immediate and Mediate : Eſſential and Non- 
Eſſential : Poſitive and Privative: Of Spirit and of Body: 
Of Thinking, and of Having. SSIS 

Immediate Mop Es are thoſe immediately attributed to 
their Subjects or Subſtances. | BE ent 

Mediate Mop Es are thoſe attributed to Subjects by the 
intervention of ſome other Mode, N 

Thus, e. gr. Motion is an immediate Mode of the Body; 
Knowledge of the Mind, Qc. "2? 7 

But Swiftneſs and Slowneſs are not immediately attribu- 
table to the Body; but only to the Body inreſpe& of the 
Motion. | | 
 Effential, or Inſeparable Mops, are Attributes without 
which the Subſtance cannot exiſt 3 as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Power, &c. in God: Figure, Place, Quantity, Exten- 
ſion, Oc. of Body. See ATTRIBUTE. | 

Non- Eſſential, or Separable Mop ks, are Attributes affec- 
ting created Subſtances, and remaining affix d thereto ſo 
long as it is neceflary 3 ſuch are Coldneſs, of Water: 
Hardneſs, of Stone: Whiteneſs, of Milk, &9c. 

Poſitive Mop ks, are thoſe which give ſomething real, 
peſitive, and abſolute to their Subſtances, Thus Round- 
neſs is a poſitive Mode of a Globe, Ge. | 

Privative MoDEs are attributed to Subjects, when the 
Mind perceiving ſome Attributes wanting therein, frames a 
Word, which at firſt fight ſeems to note ſomething poſi- 

tive, but which in reality only notes the want of ſome Pro- 
perty, or Mode. Thus a Privation of Light is attributed to 
a blind Man, Ec. 

Monxzs of S/irit are two, vis. Cognition, or Xnowledee ; 

and Milling. See KNowLEDGE and WILLING. 
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© + Mops of Body are three, vis. Figure, Reft, ad Maj 
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See Ficukx, REST, and Motion. 
Mops of Thinking are the fame with Eſſential kd 
butes or Mudes.. See ere 3 , Nba, 
Mops of Having, ate thoſe whereby any thing 5 
GEES N Se ; ge d yh 
Ariſtotle enumerates ſeven of theſe : A thing, for ing,, 
may be had either by the Mode of Quality, as Knowleq 8 
by that of Magnitude, as Circumference; by the My? 
Part; as the Hand, Oc. VV « 
. Mops is alſo uſed in Logic, for the Modification of 
Propoſition ; or that which readers it Modal and Condiingg 
See CONDITIONAL. | : 
Mod in Grammar, SES 
Mop in/Logic, See Niven... | 
MODE in Muſic, is defined by-ſome Authors, the puri 
cular Manner of conſtituting the Octave; or the melodio 
Conſtitution of the Octave, as it conſiſts oſ ſeven Eleni 
or Natural Notes befides the Key, or Fundamental. 92 
OcrAvx. | 
A Moe, then, is not any ſingle Note, or Sound; but ih 
particular Order of th& concinnous Degrees of an Ode. 
The fundamental Note whereof may, in another ſenſe, j 
call'd the Key, as it ſignifies that principal Note which . 
gulates the reſt. Ne: 55 7 
The proper difference between a Mode and a Key, conſ(y 
in this, that an Octave with all its natural and concinnoy 
Degrees, is call'd a Mode, with reſpect to the Conftitutig 
or the manner and way of dividing it; and with r:ſpe& u 
the place of it in the Scale of Mufic, that is, the Degree 
or Pitch of Tune, it is call'd a Xey : that is, an Octave o 
Sounds may be rais'd in the fame Order, and Kind of Ie. 
grees which makes the ſame Mode, and yet be begun hight 
or lower; that is, be taken at different Degrees with r. 
2 to the whole, which makes different Keys: and from 
the ſame Definition it follows, that the fame Key may b 
found with different Modes; that is, the Extremes of tw 
Octaves may be in the ſame Degree of Tune, and the); 
viſion of em different. See Key. | 
Now it may be further obſerved, that of the natur! 
Notes of every Mode, or Octave, three go under the Name 
of the eflential Notes in a peculiar manner, vis. the Fur 
damental, the Third, and Fifth; their Octaves being ret. 
kon'd the ſame, and mark'd with the ſame Letters in the 
Scale: the reſt are particularly call'd Dependents. Again 
the Fundamental is alſo call'd the final; the Fifth the Do. 
minante 3 and the Third, as being between the other ty, 
the Mediante. See Kev. e ä 
The Doctrine of the Antients with regard to des which 
they ſometimes alſo call Tones, is ſome what obſcure; there 
being an unaccountable Difference among their Authors u 
to the Definitions, Divifions, and Names of their Vat; 
They agree indeed, that a Mode is a certain Syſtem or Con. 
ſtitution of Sounds 3 and that an Octave, with all its inte- 
mediate Sounds, is ſuch a Conſtitution : but the ſpecifi 
differences of Tones, ſome place in the manner of Dit 
fion, or Order of its concinnous parts; and others merelf 
in the different Tenſion of the Whole, i, e. as the whol: 
Notes are acuter or graver, or ſtand higher or lower n 
the Scale of Muſic. | 
Boetbius is very dark on this head; and defines a hö f 
be, as it were, an intire Body of Modulation, confilting0 
a Conjunction of Conſonances, as the Diapaſon. 
Prolemy makes the Modes the ſame with the Species d 
the Diapaſon ; but at the ſame time ſpeaks of their bein ® 
ſome diitance ſrom each other. Some contended for thir 
teen, ſome for fifteen Modes, which they placed at a Sem" 
tone's diſtance from each other; but it is plain, thole ur 
derſtood the differences to be only in their place or dit 
ces from each other; and that there is one certain harms 
nious Species of Octave apply'd to all, vis. that Ur 
which proceeds from the Proſlambanomenos of the Mena li 
mutatum, or the A of the modern Syſtem. Prolemq wy 
that if this be all, they may be infinite, tho they mol 
limited for Uſe and Practice. But, indeed, much 
greater part define them by the Species Diapaſon ® 
therefore ouly make ſeven Modes ; but as to their Uſe, 0 
are left intirely in the dark. | 
If the Modes be nothing but the ſeven Species of Oi, 
the Uſe of 'em can only be, that the Proſlambanomen s 
any Mode being made the principal Note of any ö 
there may be different Species of Melody anſwering 
thoſe different Conſtitutions. But then we are not 190 
ceive that the Proſlambanomenos, or Fundamental 0 
Mode is fixed to any particular Chord of the Syſtem. . 
the Pbrygian to g; ſo that we muſt always begie 
when we would have a piece of Melody of that Spec”, 
When we ſay in general, that ſuch a Mode begins in = 
no more than to fignify the Species of Octave as the) * 
pear in a certain fix d Syſtem; but we may beg" " 


Chord of the Syſtem, and make it tha Proſian- of an) K 


«d 
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| 11-0 new Chords, o 
dy adding m_ true nature | 

fk ruſt be imperfeRt, and. incapablo of good 
a 8 as wanting ſome of thoſe which we reckon t 
| 3 and natural Notes of a true Mode. Again, if the 


he Modes conſiſt only in the eee 


NN f the 
Fee abe. obeie Octave, then we may ſuppoſe 


; concinnous Diviſion of the Octave, which 
_— ped oi all the Chords of the Syſtem, makes them 
1 an 1 amentals for a certain Series of ſucceſſive Notes, 
1 e. ing, as above, the Tone of certain Chords in 
e . or by adding new Chords to the Syſtem. But 
"2 Eo wall have been a ſimple kind of Melody, produced 
5 only one concinnous Series, and that too want- 


55 e and neceſſary Chords. 


c | 
= . 5 confiderably improved in the XIth. Century, 
1 Guido Arennus 5 who, among other Innovations, reformed 
1 A Doctrine of Modes. It is true, they were ſtill defined by 
he Species of the Octave, in Ptolemy's manner, and their 
amber was fix d to ſeven; but afterwards raking occafion 
o conſider the Harmonical and Arithmetical Diviſions of 
=. Octave, whereby it reſolves into a Ath above a 5th, 
ea 5th above 2 4th, they hence conſtituted 12 Modes, 
king of each Octave two different Modes, according to 
his different Diviſion 5 but becauſe there are two of them 


theſe, ſuch as were divided harmonically, that is, 
cch the 5ths loweſt (which were ſix) were call'd Aubentic 
a the other fix which had the 5ths higheſt, were call'd 
ag Modes. See the Scheme annex'd. : 

4 | To theſe Modes, they gave the 


f lagal. Authentic - Names of the antient Greek Tones, 
[ gve. 8ve. AS Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian But 
; AAA the ſeveral Authors differ in the Ap- 
8 ah 5th 4 plication and Order of theſe Names. 
6 (UA RPA So that we are fill in great meaſure 
l — — 6 at a loſs what they meant by thoſe 
; | diſtinctions, and what their real uſe 


was. 'The beſt Account we can give 
is this; They confider'd that an 
Octave which wants a 4th or 5th, is 
imperfect; theſe being the Concords 
F*4 next to Octave, the Song ought to 
och thoſe Chords moſt frequently, and remarkably ; and 

ecauſe their Concord is different, which makes the Melody 

Wliffcrent, they cſtablJhed by this two Modes in every na- 
url Octave that had a true 4th and 5th: Then, if the 

Pong was carried as far as this Octave above, it was call'd 
Perſen Mode; if leſs, as to the 4th or 5th, it wac im- 

cen; if it moved both above and below, it was call'd 
nul Mode. Thus it is fome Authors ſpeak about theſe 
ode. Others, confidering how indiſpenſible a Chord the 
ch is in every Mode, they took for the Final, or Key-Note 
the Arithmetically divided Octaves, not the loweſt 
hord of that Octave, but that very 4th. The only diffe- 
ence then in this Method between the Authentic and Pla- 
al Modes is, that the Authentic goes above its Final to 
gc Otave ; the other aſcends a Ky and deſcends a 4th; 
bich will, indeed be attended with different Effects, 
er the Mode is eſſentially the ſame, having the ſame Final 
go which all the Notes refer. We are now to conſider 
WF bercin the Modes of one Species, as Authentic, or Plagal, 
er among themſelves. This muſt either be by ſtanding 
oder or lower in the Scale, i. e. by the different Tenſion 
(che whole Octave, or rather by the different Subdiviſion 
. f the Octave into its concinnous Degrees; there can be no 
ber. We are to confider then, whether theſe Differences 
ſufficient to erg ſuch very different Effects as are 
I ſeribed to the ſeveral Modes; for inſtance, that the one 
3 roduces Mirth, another Sadneſs, a third is proper for Re- 
on, a fourth for Love, Sc. That theſe Effects are 


2 5 

„5 . merely to the Conſtitution of the Octave, ſcarce an 
e . CR aſfirm. The differences in the Conſtitution will, 
he ed, have ſome influence, but it will be ſo little, as that 


= 0 he various Combinations of other Cauſes, one of theſe 
T 755 may be uſed to different purpoſes. The greateſt 
_- "cc 1s that of thoſeOctaves which have the 3d J, or 
"1 [6s making what on other occaſions we call the Sharp and 
Key. 

however, if the Modes 


ves, 


depend you the Species of Oc- 
Wis nw they be more than ſeven? And as to the 
1 => e Authentic and Plagal, we have already 
eres. ait is imaginary with reſpect to any eſſential 
= 2 conſtituted thereby in the Kind of the Melody; 
3 lt a ing the Song above or below the Final, 
ll — — Effects, yet this is to be aſcribed to 
Ss mp wag the Conſtitution of the Octaves. It is 
xamples; obſervable, that thoſe Authors who give us 
Wer T actual Compoſition of their twelve Modes, 
: e Mel 8 the Artificial Notes F and þ, to per- 
dm the Co ony of their Key; and by this means depart 
nſtitution of the Octave, as it ſtands fix'd-in 


altering the tuning of the old. 
we =y uſe of the Tones, moſt 


hat cannot be divided both ways, there are but 12 Modes. 


the natural Syſtem. There is nothing certain or conſiſtent 


therefore in their way of ſpeaking 3 but the M. des aro all 
really reducible to two, vs. the Sharp and Flat; the othet 


he differences reſpecting only the Place of the Scale where 


the Fundamental is taken. 

The antient Modes, befides their general Divifion into 
Authentic and Plagal, had alſo their reſpective Names from 
the ſeveral Greek Provinces where they are ſuppoſed. to 
have been invented. Originally, indeed, there were but 
three, viz: Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian ; which were par- 
ticularly call'd Tones, becauſe at a Tone's diſtance from 
one another. The reſt were added afterwards; and were 
ſome of them named from the relations they bore to the 
_—_ particularly the FHypo-Doric, as being below the 

ric. | ; , | 

The Doric Mop x was a mixture of Gravity and Mirth, 
invented by Thamiras of Thrace, See Doric. Ee. 

The Phrygian Mop x was adapted to the kindling of 
Rage; invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. See Pary- 
GIAN. | 

The Lydian Mops was 3 for Funeral Songs; in- 
vented, according to Pliny, by Anpbion. See L. DIA Nx. 

The Myxolodian was invented by Sappbo. | 
; The Æolic, Ionic, and Hypo- Doric were invented by Phiz 
oxenus. ä | 

The Hypo-Lydian by Polymneſtes. 

Befides Chef e Modes of Time, old Authors have alſo intro- 


duced Modes of Time, or Meaſures of Notes. 


Theſe at firit were diſtinguiſhed into Greater and Leſs, 
and each of theſe again into Perfe# and Imperfe#, But after- 
wards they reduced all into four Modes, which included the 
whole Bufineſs of Times. As thoſe Modes are now diſuſed, 
they are hardly worth the reciting. -. . 

The common Mode now in uſe, is much more Simple and 
Natural than any of thoſe ; the Proportion, which in theirs 
varied, being in ours fix'd, viz. 2 : 1. A Large equal to 
two Long; a Long to two Breves 3 4 Breve to two Semi- 
breves, Sc. proceeding in the ſame Proportion to the laſt 
or loweſt Notes. And if on ſome Occafions the Proporfion 
of 3 : 1 betwixt two ſucceſſive Notes is required, it is eaſily 
—_— by annexing a Point (.). See Tims, Nor R, (gc. 

The Antients had likewiſe their Modi Mzr.orozrz, of 
which Ariſtides names theſe, Dithyrambic, Nomic, and Tragic, 
call'd Modes from their exprefling the ſeveral Motions and 
Affectiuns of the Mind. See MxTOrOEIA. oy 

MODEL, an Original, or Pattern propoſed for any one 
to copy or imitate. | a 

St. Paul's Church is ſaid to be built on the Model of St. 


Peter's at Rome. | 
uſedin Building for an Artificial 


MoDEL is gy” 
Pattern, made of Wood, Stone, Plaiſter, or other Matter, 


with all its Parts and Proportions 3 in order for the better 


ConduQting and Executing of ſome great Work, and to give 
an Idea of the Effect it will have in Large: | 

In all large Buildings, it is much the ſureſt var make 
a Model in Relieve 3 and not to truſt to a bare Deſign, or 
Draught. See DEsION. | | ; 

There are alſo Models for the Building of Ships, &c. 
for extraordinary Stair-Caſes, &c. EE, 

Mopzr, in Painting and Sculpture, is any thing propoſed 
to be imitated, _ 7 ED 

Hence in the Acadetnies ana ive the Term Model to a 
naked Man, diſpoſed in ſeveral Poftures, to give an Op- 
portunity for the Scholars to deſign him in various Views 
and Attitudes. 

The Sculptors have little Models of Clay or Wax to 
aſſiſt them in their Deſigns of others that are larger in 
Marble, &5c. and to judge of the Attitude and CorreQneſs 
of a Figure. See FicuRE. 5 | 

The Statuaries likewiſe give the Name Model to certain 
Figures of Clay or Wax, which are but juſt faſhion'd, to 
ſerve by way of Guide for the making of larger, whether 
of Marble, or other Matter. SceStarvt. 

MODERATOR, in the Schools, Ton who pre- 
ſides at a Diſpute, or at a public Aſſembly. See PX sI DENT. 

Such a Doctor was the Moderator, the Prefident at ſuch 
a Diſputation; in ſuch an Aſſembly, &c. _ 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our Time; in oppo« 
fition to any thing Antique, or Antient. | 

Moptrn Authors, according to Nauda, are all thoſe that 
have wrote fince Boetins. The Modern Philoſophy com- 
mences with Galilæus. The Modern Aſtronomy with Co- 
pernicus, See PIToSso HT and ASTRONOMY, | 

Mop z Medals are all thoſe that have been firuck 
within theſe 300 Years. See MEDAL, 

Mopzxx in Architefure, is improperly apply'd to the 
preſent, or Italian Manner of Building; as being according 
to the Rules of the Antique. See Ax rIiavz. Nor is the 
Term leſs abuſed, when gttributed to Architecture purely 
Gothic, See Gorntc. | ror oh 
Modern Architefure, in ſtrictne ſs, is only applicable to 
that which partakes partly - the Antique, retaining * 

7 what 
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What of its Delicacy and Solidity ; find partly of the Go- 
thic, whence it borrows Members and Ornaments, without 
Proportion or Judgment. oo ARCHITECTURE, 

— MODIFICATION, or Mops, in Philoſophy, that which 
modifies a thing; that is, gives it this or that manner of 
Being. See Mop. 


* 
* 


Quantity and Quality are Accidents that make the Me- 
dification of all Bodies. See QUanTITY and Quarity, 
According to Spimoza's Syſtem, all the Beings that com- 
poſe the Univerſe, are only ſo many different Modifications 
of one and the ſame Subſtance. Tis the different Ar- 
rangement and Situation of their Parts, that make all the 
difference between them. See Srinosigm. 

. MODIFICATIVE, ſomething that modifies, or gives a 
thing a certaih Manner of being; Do 
Father Buffer eſtabliſhes a new Part of Speech, which 
he calls Modificatzve, Nouns, and Verbs, he obſerves; are 
Tuſceptible of divers Circumſtances or Modifications : In the 
Phraſe Zeal ads, we have a Noun and Verb without any 
Modification; but in that, Zeal without Diſcretion as raſb- 
ly, the Noun and the Verb ate each attended with a Modi- 
fication or Circumſtance.  - | 

This lait Kind of Words, which ſerve to modify Nouns 
and Verbs, ſince it has no general Name in the common 
Grammars, he chuſes to call Modi ficatives. It includes what 
Grammarians commonly call Adverb, Con junction, and Pre- 
Pſition. See ConJUNCTION, PREPOSITION, Cc. 

MODILLIONS, in Architecture, Ornaments in the Cor- 
niſh of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Columns. See 
CoRN ISH. | | 

The Modillions are little Conſoles or Brackets under the 
Soffit of the Corniſh, ſeeming to ſupport the Lamier, tho in 
reality they are no more than Ornaments. See CONSOLE. 

They ought always to be placed over the middle of the 

Columr: They are particularly affected in the Corinthian 

Order, where they are uſually enrich'd with Sculpture, 

The Modi [lon is uſually in form of an 8 inverted, and 
fitted to the Soffit of the Corniih. See Cornisnu: = 

The Proportions of Modillions muſt be ſo. adjuſted, as to 

roduce a Regularity in the Parts of the Soffits. 

The Inter-Modillions, i. e. the Diſtances between them, de- 

pend on the Inter-Columns, which oblige the Modillions ro 
be made of a certain Length and Breadth, in order to make 

the Intervals yd Squares, which are always found to 
have better effe than Parallelograms. To this it muſt be 
added, that in adjuſting the Modillions, Care ſhould be ta- 
ken that they have ſuch a Proportion, as that when the 

Orders are placed over one another, there be the ſame 
Number in the upper Order as in the lower, and that they 
fall perpendicularly over each other. | 

Modillions are alſo uſed under the Corniſhes of Pediments; 
tho Vitruvius obſerves that they were not allow'd of in his 
time, in regard Modillions were intended to repreſent the 
Ends of Rafters, which could not be ſuppos'd to be uſed 
in a Pediment. See PEDIMENT. 

Some will have the Modillions of a Pediment to repreſent 
Purlins ; and thoſe at the Eaves to repreſent Rafters. Da- 
auler rather takes them for a kind of inverted Conſoles or 
Corbels. | | | | = 

The Modillion is ſometimes alſo call'd Mutule; tho Uſe 
has introduc'd a little difference between the Idea of a 
Mod tion and a Mutule 3 the Mutule being peculiar to the 
Doric Order; and the Modillions to the 4 Orders. See 
MuTULE. x | 

The Word comes from the Italian Modiglione, a little 
Mess 3 | 

MODIOLUS, à Chirurgeon's Inflrument, the ſame with 
Abaptiſion and Trepamm. See Trzranum. | 

MCDIUS, in Antiquity, a Kind of Buſhel, or Meaſure 
in uT among the Romans for ſeveral Sorts of Grain. See 
MEASURE. 

It contain'd about nine Engliſh Quarts. 

MODO & Forma, in Law, a Phraſe uſed in Proceſſes 
and Pleadings, whereby the Defendant abſolutely denies 
the thing charg'd on him by the Plaintiff, Mido & Forma 
declarata. | Bb | 

The Civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, Negat allegata prout 
allegantur, efje vera. | 

MODULATION, in Muſic, is the Art of keeping in, 
or changing the Mode or Key. See Mops. | 

Under this Term is comprebended tho regular Progreſ. 
ſion of the ſeveral Parts thro the Sounds that are in the 
Harmony of any particular Key, es well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly from. one Key to another, 

The Rules of Modulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to Har- 
mony and Melody. Sce Harmony and METLoO Dy. 

We ſhall here only add a word with regard to the Rules 
of Modulation in the latter ſenſe. 

As every Piece muſt have a principal Key; and ſince the 
Variety ſo neceſſary in Mufic to pleaſe and entertain, for- 
bids the being confined to one Key; and that therefore it 
is nct only allowable, but neceſſary, to modulate into, 


: 7 


be conducted with Propriety. See KRx. 


be eaſy and natural; tis not eaſy to fix any pra. 


and make Cadences on ſeveral other Keys, having 1 þ 
lation and Connection with the principal Key lens 6 
confider'd what it is that conſtitutes à Connection bet 
the Harmony of one Key and that of another, that 4 
be hence determin'd into what _ the Harmony by 


As to the Manner in which the Modulation from one 
to another is to be perform'd, fo that the Tranſition 1 
Rules: for tho it is chiefly perform'd by the help - Fo 
57th g of the Key, into which the Harmony is to be chu 
ged, whether it be flat or ſharp; yet the Manner af Fi 
ing it is ſo various and extenfive; as no Rules can fall 
circumſcribe. A general Notion of it may be conceiyt 
—_ OY 1 om 2 | | 

ie 7th g in either or flat Key, is the 3d g 
5th F of the Key, by which the xg bet in hee 
chiefly perform'd; and by being only a Semi- tone unde 
the Key, is thereby the moſt proper Note to lead into i 
which it does in the moſt natural manner imaginable, |, 
ſomuch that the 7th g is never heard in any of the 
but the Ear expects the Key ſhould ſucceed it; for whe 
ther it be uſed as a 3d, or as a 6th, it always afe&, u 
with ſo imperfect a Senſation, that we naturally expel 
ſomething more perſect to follow, which cannot be mores. 
fily and ſmoothly accompliſh'd, than by the ſmall later 
of a Semi: tone, to paſs into the perfect Harmony of the Ks, 
Hence it is, that the Tranſition into one Key is beſt effect 
by introducing its 75th g, which ſo naturally leads to it, 

MODULE, in Architecture, a certain Meaſure, or Bi. 
neſs taken at pleaſure, for regulating the Proportions of RAM 
Columns, and the 8&ymmetry or Diſtribution of the wh 
Building. See Col uu x. 

Architects uſyally chuſe the Semi- diameter of the hot 
tom of the Column for their Module; and this they ſubd 
vide into Parts, or Minutes. 

Vignola divides his Module, which is a Semi- diamete, 
into twelve Parts in the Tuſcan and Doric, and into eig. 
teen for the other Orders. ves 

The Module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Di 
detz, Le Clerc, £c. which is alſo equal to the Semi dum. 
ter, is divided into thirty Parts or Minutes in all the (t 
ders. See Minus, h 

Some divide the whole height of the Column into 20 
Parts for the Doric, 224 for the Ionic, 25 for the Romur, 
Sc. and one of theſe Parts they make a Module, to regulat 
the reſt of the Building by. | | 

There are two Ways of determining the Meaſure, d 
Proportions of Buildings; the firſt by a fix d Standui 
Meaſure, which is uſually the Diameter of the lower put 
of the Column, call'd a Module, ſubdivided into 4a 
Parts, call'd Minutes. In the ſecond, there are no Minute, 
nor any certain and tated Diviſion of the Module; butits 
divided occaſionally into as many Parts as are judg'd nel 
ſary. Thus, the 1 of the Attic Baſe, which is bil 
the Module, is divided either into three, to have the heizt 
of the Plinth; or into four, for that of the greater Ion; 
or into fix, 2 that of the leſſer. Both theſe Mannen 
have been practiſed by the antient, as well as the moden 
Architects: But the ſecond, which was that chiefly uſt 
among the Antients, is in my Opinion preferable. Peru 

As Vitruvics, in the Doric Order, has lefſen'd his Md 
which in the other Orders is the Diameter of the lo 
part of the Column; and has reduc'd that great Mod v BE 
2 mean one, which is the Semidiameter : I here reduce e 
Module to a third part for the ſame reaſon, vis. to dete By 
the ſeveral Meaſures without « Fraftion. For in tbe Di: WR 
Order, beſide that the height of the Baſe, as in the = 1 
Orders, is determin'd by one of theſe mean Mod; . 
ſame Module gives likewiſe the heights of the Capita) 4 i 
chitrave, Triglyphs, and Metopes. But our little W | 
taken from the third of the Diameter of the lower pu. 
the Column, has Uſes much more extenſive 3 for, b f 
the heights of Pedeſtals, of Columns, and Entablaus 
in all the Orders, are determin'd without a Fraction: 2 
As then the great Module, or Diameter of the Gn 
has. 60 Minutes and the mean Medule, or balf the 
meter, 30 Minutes; our little Module has 20. If _ 

MODUS Decimandi, is when Land, a Sum of 1 
a yearly Penſion, belongs to the Parſon, either by © 
fition or Cuſtom, in Satisfaction for Tithes in Kine * 

MOH AIR, MovArRR, or Moir, a kind of 5 0 
dinarily* of Silk, both Weft and Warp; having 1s 
wove very cloſe. þ of 

There ere two kinds of Mebairs, the one hes 

lain; the other water'd like Tabbys: The wor 
Li the two enly confiſts in this, that ihe . 
calander'd, the other nor. 4, 5 

There are alſo Mobairs both plain, and Water? my 
Woof whereof is Woollen, Cotton, or Thre "Cold ( 

MOIDORE, Mozpoxs, or Mozv4, 4 00 - 
ſtruck and current in Portugal. See Coix. 1 


* 
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The Moidore is properly their Piſtole; and is equivalent 


8 

1 le- See Pis rok, Wc. ü | 
I a 8 2 Doppio- Moedas, or double Piſtoles, and 
; Penne, French Word, Moitiez fignifying the balf of 


is a flat Baſtion raiſed in 
| and the Ba- 
to defend one 


101 N R Ab, in Fortification, | 
the middle of à Curtain when it is too long, 
Nions of the Angles too remote to be able 
| another. See BASTION» . 
ere Muſqueteers are placed, to fire each way. 
MCL, in Medicine, ſee Mor R. | 

_ The Word is Latin, and literally fignifies a Mill-ſtone, 
| Mora, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Knee, call'd alſo 
Patella, Rotulo, &c. See PATELLA. : 
 MOLARES, in Anatomy, the Grinders, an Epithet given 
tothe large Teeth 3 as ſerving, like Mill-Rones, to grind 
the Food. See TEETH. 3 | 

The Number of Molares is not always the ſame. - Some 
Perſons have twenty 3 and others only ſixteen, vis. four, or 
five on each fide of either Jaw. They are very large, 
WE ard, and {trong 3 being faſtned into their Alveoli or 

Sockets by ſeveral Roots. | 9 | 
55 MOLASSES, MorossEs, or MELAss Rs, that groſs, yet 
fluid Matter, remaining of Sugar, after refining, and which 
no boiling will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that 
of Syrup 3 hence alſo call'd Syrup of Sugar. See SUGAR 
and REFINING. = : 
'* Properly, Molofſes are only the Sediment of one kind of 
Ws Sugar call'd Chpre, or brown Sugar, which is the Refuſe 
WS of other Sugars not to be whiten'd, or reduced into Loaves. 
Wlaſſes are much uſed in Holland among poor People, for 
me Preparation of Tobacco, and inſtead of Sugar. 


but exceedingly unwholeſome, and therefore much diſ- 
couraged. See BRANDY. 
* MOLE, Mora, or 
miſhapen Maſs of bard Fleſh, ſometimes generated in the 
Ws Wombs of Women, inſtead of à Fetus ; call'd alſo a falſe 
—_ Conception. | 
_ The Mole is the Chaos of an Embryo; and would have 
rown to an Infant, had not the Proceſs of Conception been 
Titurbed. Tho' it be without regular Bones, Viſcera, c. 
Vet the Lineaments frequently are not ſo far effaced, but 
SS that there are ſome Remains of a Child; ſometimes a 
Hand, and ſometimes a Foot, have been ſpied ; but com- 
monly the Secundines. | 8 
It is rare that more than one Mole is excluded; though 


even more, He adds, that tho' they uſually come alone, 
yet they have been known to come with a Fætus, ſome- 
| times before it, and ſometimes after it. See Concte- 
TION. L 
The Mele is diſtinguiſhed from an Embryo, in that it has 
no Placenta whereby to receive its Nouriſhment from the 
= Womb ; and is nouriſhed thence. It has a kind of Ve- 
SS gctative Life, and continues growing in bulk till the time 
of excluſion. Sometimes it has been born in the Womb 
for two or three Years. ; 
This Production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome Defe& or 
SF ndiſpofition of the Ozwn, or Egg; or, perhaps, from the 
Mie Sced's wanting force to penetrate it fallciently in 
order to open, and expand the Parts. Or the Effect may 
4 be accounted tor, by ſuppoſing an Orum to drop into the 
_ mb, without being impregnated by the Seed of the 
Mile: In all which caſes, the Egg continuing to grow, 
| and yet wanting ſomething neceſſary to organize and form 
* Arn an Embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs Lump. See Eu- 
Qs 


Authors are divided whether or no the Women ever bring 


— Moles which derive their Origin from the Menſtruous 
rang detain'd, coagulated, and harden'd ; through which 
the Blood and Spirits have made themſelves Pallages, Sc. 


nt Sce MEnszs. 

* e Mole is diſtinguiſhed from a true Conception, by its 
„ * ous pal pitating Motion; by its rolling from ſide to 
W | vn or che Belly's ſwelling equally every way. The 
Va ans ſwell as in caſe ofa juſt Embryo; but the Humour 


N generated therein ; : 
1 form d of the — S but a crude Matter, 

9 Ke bring the Mola out of the Womb, Bleeding and 
_— Purging are uſcd, and at laſt ſtrong Emmens- 


-#. coy If theſe fail, recourſe is to be had to manual Ope- 


The L atins 
hes Mill: lone 
ardneſs. 


M 
aa 2, 2 Peer, or Maſſive Work of Maſonry, 
fa » IB Wk Stones thrown into the Sea, in manner 
Modes defign to ſhut up a Port, and defend the 


give it the Name Mola, which literally figni- 
from its reſemblance thereto in Form and 


(567) 


There is alſo a kind of Brandy, or Spirit made of it; 


Mor A Carnea, in Medicine, a 


Lnnertus obſerves that there are Inſtances of two, three, or 


Mother. Inſtead of that, it grows immediately to the 


Inſtant. 


forth Moles without any intercourſe with Men. Some ſay there 


Veſſels in it from the Impetuoſity of the Waves, and to 
prevent the Paſſage of any Veſſel without leave. Thus 
we ſay the Mole of the Harbour of Meſinu. Sec Pirn. 

The Word Mole is ſometimes allo uſed to fignity the 
Harbour itſelf, See HARBOUR. 

Among the Romans, Mole, Moles, was al ſo uſed for a kind 
of Mauſoleum built in manner of a round Tower on a ſquare 
Baſe, inſulate, incompaſs'd with Columns, and cover'd with 
a Dome. See MAusoLE Uu. 

The Mole of the Emperor Adrian, now the Caſtle of St. 
Angelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ttately of all the Moles, 
It was crown'd with a Brazen Pine-Apple, wherein was a 

olden Urn containing the Aſhes of the Emperor. 

MOLECULE, Mor.xcvLa, in Phyſics, a little Maſs, 
or pare of any thing. See Mass, Oc. 

Thus we ſay the Air, by Reſpiration, infinuating itſelf 
into the Veins and Arteries, endeavours by its elaſtic Power 
to divide and break the Molecales of the Blood, which on 
their ſide reſiſt ſuch divifion. ö 

MOLINE, in Heraldry. A Cro/s MoL ine is that which 
turns round both ways at all its Extremities, tho' not ſo 
wide or ſharp as that ſaid to be Ancbored. See Ckoss. 

In Upton, the Points are all cur off, which makes it 


very different from the Crols Anchored. See FER de 


Moulin. , 

MOLINISTS, a S-& among 
the Doctrine and Sentiments of the Jeſuir Molina, relating 
to ſufficient and efficacicus Grace. See Grace, c. 

Their great Antagoniits are the Janſeniſts. See Jan- 
SENISTS. 

MOLINOSISTS, à Sc& among the Romazxiſ!s, who ad- 
here to the Doctrine of Molinos. . 

Theſe are likewiſe call'd Quietiſis. See QuIETISYsõ. 

MOLMUTIN, or MormuTian Laws, the Laws of 
Dunwailo Molmutius, XVIth King of the britens, who began 
his Reign 440 Years before the Incatnation. See Law. | 

He was the firſt who publiſhed any Laws in this Land; 
and they continued famous therein till the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

MOLOSSUS, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, the Name 
of a Foot conſiſting of three long Syllables: As Auderi, 
Cantabant, Virtutem. See Foor. | g 

It takes its Name either from à Dance in uſe among the 
People call'd Moloſi, or Epirotes; or from the Temple of 
Jupiter Moloſſus, where Odes were ſung, in which this Foot 
had a Share; or becauſe the March of the AMolofi when 
they went to the Combate, was compoſed of theſe Feet, or 
hed their Cadence. 5 N 9 

MOLTA, or Mor run A, a Duty, or Toll paid by Vaſ- 
ſals to the Lord for grinding their Corn at his Mill. 

MOLTING, or MovrrI Ne, the falling off or change 
of Hair, Feathers, Skin, Horns, Voice, and other Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Body of Animals, happening in ſome, annu- 
ally, in others at certain Stages of their Life, 

The generality of Beaſts Molt in the Spring. | 

The Molting of a Deer is the quitting of his Horns in Fe- 
bruary or March 5 the Molting of a Serpent is the putting 
off his Skin, See EXVvIX. 

MOMENT, in Time, is the moſt minute, and inſen- 
fible Divifion of Time; or What we atherwiſe call an 
Sce Tims. ; 

. Momezn'ts, in the new Doctrine of Iufinites, are the in- 
finite ſmall Parts of Quantity. See IN INIT E. 

Moments are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call In fi. 
niteſimals, Differentials, and Fluxions 3 being the Momentary 
Increments, or Decrements of Quantity conſider'd as in a 
continual Flux. See DirFERENTIAL and FLUXION, 
Moments are the generative. Principles of Magnitude : 
They have no determined Magnitude of their on; but ars 
only inceptive thereof. See INcze TiVE. | 
Hence, as it is the ſame thing if in lieu of theſe No- 
ments, the Velocities of their Increaſes and Decreaſes be 
made uſe of, or the finite Quantities proportionable to ſuch 
Velocities 3 the Method of Proceeding which confiders ths 
Motions, Changes, or Fluxions of Quantities, is denomi- 
nated by Sir J. Neuton the Method of Fluxions, See 
FLUX1ONS. 

Leibaitz, and moſt of the Foreigners, conſidering theſe 
infinitely ſmall parts or Infinitefimals as tbe differences of 
two Quantities 3 and thereby endeavouring to find the diffe- 


the Romaniſts, who follow 


rences of Quantities, i.e. ſome Moment or Quantity inf- 


nitely ſmall, which being raken an infinite Number of 
Times, ſhall equal a given Quantity, call theſe Moments 
Differentials z and the Method of Proceedure, the Differential 
Calculus. See Carcurvs Differentialis. | 

MomznrT, in Mechanics, is the fame with Impetrr, or 
Quaatiry of Motion in any moving Body ; and ſometimes 
it is uſed ſimply forthe Motion itſelf. See IuP ENHus. | 

Moment is frequently defined by the Vis inſita, or the 
3 by which moving Bodies continually change Place. 

cc 18. | ; 
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In comparing the Motions of Bodies, the Ratio of their 
Moments is always compounded. of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter, and the Celerity of the moving Body; ſo that the 
Moment of anyfuch Body may be conſider' d as a Rectangle 
under the Quantity of Matter, and the Celerity. And ſince 
it is certain that all equal ReQangles have their ſides re- 
ciprocally proportionable; therefore if the Moments of any 


moving Bodies are equal, the Quantity of Matter in one P 


to that of the other will be reciprocally as the Celerity of 
the latter to the Celerity of the former; and, on the con- 
trary, if the Quantities of Matter are reciprocally pro- 
portionable to the Celerities, the Moments, or Quantities in 
each, will be equal. 

The Moment alſo of any moving Body may be confider'd 
as the Aggregate or Sum of all the Moments of the Parts of 
that Body; and therefore here the Magnitudes and Num- 
ber of Particles are the ſame, and where they are 
moved with the ſame Celerity, there will be the ſame Mo- 
ments of the Wholes. See MoT10N. 

MONARCHY, a large State govern'd by one; or 
a State where the ſupreme Power is lodged in the hands of 
a ſingle Perſon. See GOVERNMENT. | „ 

The moſt antient Monarchy was that of the Aſſyrians, 

which was founded ſoon after the Deluge. | 

We uſvally reckon four Grand or Univerſal Monarchies, 
the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman. But St. Au- 
gufin makes them but two, iz. thoſe of Babylon and 
Rome. There is no neceſſity to make the Medes, Perſians 


and Greeks ſucceed to the whole Power of the Aſſyrians, to 


multiply the number of the Monarcbies. It was the fame 
Empire ſtill, and the ſeveral Changes that hapned in it, 
did not conſtitute different Monarchies. Thus the Roman 
Empire was ſucceſſively govern'd by Princes of different 
Nations, yet without any new Monarchy being formed 
thereby. Rome therefore may be ſaid to have immediately 
ſucceeded Babylon in the Empire of the World. See Eu- 


== 


Of Monarchies ſome are Abſolute and Deſpotic, where 
the Will of the Monarch is uncontrollable ; as France, Oc. 
others limited, where the Prince's Authority is reſtra ined by 

Laus, and part of the ſupreme Power lodged in other 


hands; as in England. Some again are Hereditary, where 


Succeſſion devolves immediately from Father to Son ; and 
others Elective, where, on the Death of the Monarch, his 
Succeſſor en berg by Election, as Poland. " 
The Word comes from the Greek woyzexns, one who go- 
verns alone; form'd of H- ſolus, and 'agyn Imperium, 
Government. 0 Th 
According to Hobbes, Monarchy, as well as Ariſtocracy, 
derives all its Authority from the People, who transfer all 
their Right, v. g. the ſupreme Power, by a Plurality of 
Suffrages, Oc. to ſome one Perſon call'd a Monarch; ſo 


that Whatever the People could have done before this 


Tranſlation, may be now rightfully done by him, to whom 
the Tranſlation is made. This re the People are no 
longer to be look'd on as a Perſon, but a diſſolv'd Multi- 
tude; in regard they were only one by virtue of the ſu- 
we Power, which they have now transferred to ano- 
ther. EY 2 
Nor can the Monarch, ſays he, oblige himſelf by any 
Covenants, to any Perſon, for the Authority he has re- 
ceiv'd ; in regard he receives the Power from the People, 
which, as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a Perſon ; and 
the Perſon ceaſing, the Obligation to the Perſon ceaſes of 
courſe, The People therefore are oblig'd to pay Obe- 
dience to the Monarch, by virtue of thoſe Covenants, where- 
by they mutually oblige.themſelves to what the People, 
as a Perſon, injoins to be done. | 1 e e 
He argues further, that as a Monarch cannot be oblig'd 
by any Covenants; ſo neither ean he do any injury 8 
Subjects: an Injury being nothing elſe but a Breach of 
Covenant; and where there is no Covenant, there can be 
no Breach. De Cive, cap. 8S. — 
MONASTERY, a Convent, or Houſe built for the Re- 
ception of Religious, whether it be Abbey, Priory, Nunnery, 
or the like. See AR BEV, Priory, Ec. | 
Monaſtery is in a more immediate ſenſe apply'd to the 
Houſes of Mendicant Friars, and Nuns. The reſt are more 


properly call'd Convents. See Convent. | 


MONASTIC, ſomething belonging to the Moxks, or the 
Monkiſh Life. See Monx, | 
The Monaſtic Profeſſion is a kind of civil Death, which 
has the ſame Effects with the natural Death. The Coun- 
cil of Trent, &c. fix fixteen Years for the Age at which a 


| Perſon may be admitted into the Monaftical Life. 


St. Anthony is the Perſon who in the fourth Century firſt 
inſtituted the Monaſtic Life; as St. Pacome, in the ſame 
Century, is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the Cœnobitic 
life, i. e. Regular Communities of Religious. See Co Ro- 
BITE, 

In a ſhort time, the Deſarts of Egypt became inhabited 
with a Set of Solitaries, who took upon them the Monaſtie 


eleventh Century, the Monaftic Diſcipline was grogy 
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Profeflion. See 80L IT AR Y. St. Baſil carry'd * 
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Humour into the Eaſt, where he compo 
afterwards obtain'd thro a great 


4 Rule, $1; 
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remiſs. St. Odo firſt began to retrieve it in the Mon. 
of Gay. 7-0 1 Bs Maut 
That Monaſtery, by the Conditions of its Eregi, 
ut under the immediate Protection of the Hol 1 
with a Prohibition to all Powers, both Secular 5 ? 
ſiaſtical, to diſturb the Monks in the Poſſeſſion of 4. 
Effects, or the Election of their Abbot. In virtue bh 
they pleaded an Exemption from the Juriſdiction A 
Biſhop; and extended this Privilege to all the Hola d. 
ndent on Cluny. This made the firſt Congregatil 
Neveral Houſes under one Chief immediately ſubjedt 8 0 
Pope, ſo as to conſtitute one Body, or, as they now call? 
one Religious Order. Till then, each Monaſtery was a2 
pendent of other, and ſubje& to the Biſhop, dee 0 
DER, ABBOT, REL1c1ovs, Oc. | * 

MONETAGIUM, Moxzr AZ, was antiently th 
Right, or Privilege of Coining Money. See Mixr, Cn 
IN Oo, Sc. I | & 

MONK, was antiently a Perſon who retir d from th 
World, to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to lire 
Solitude, and Abſtinence. See Rericiovs. 

Such were the Hermites and Aucborites, who withdrey i 
to Deſarts, and lived remote from all Commerce of Ma. 
kind. See HERMITE and AN cHORITE. | 

The Word is deriv'd from the Latin Monachus, and the 
from the Greeſ ara, which fignifies alone; by reaſy 
= antient Moni liv'd in Solitude, as the true Mon; git 

0. t N | 

Some Writers, as Father Helyot, Diſſert. Prelim, trace th 

Original of Mons up as early as the time of the Tberapeuz 
and maintain that there had been an uninterrupted Succel 
fion of Monks from the Therapente to St. Anthony, Other, 
on the contrary, are contented with going back as fir u 
St. Paul, the firit Hermite. See TRHRERAPEUTR. 

The Mons, at leaſt the antient ones, were diftinguiſt| 
into Solitary and Cænobites. ak 

The Solitary are thoſe who live alone, in Places remob 
from all Towns, or Habitations of Men, as do ſtill ſon; 
of the Hermites. Sce SoLITA Rx. | 

Ihe Cenobites are thoſe who live in Community vich (6 
veral others in the ſame Houſe, and under the fame &. 
periors. See CoxnopiTE. Fo . 828 

Thoſe Houſes again were of two kinds, vi. Monaftzrie 
and Lauri. See MonAgsTERY and Lavavs. 

Thoſe we call Monks now-a-days, are Cæ nobites, who lin 
together in a Convent or Monaſtery, who make Vows d 
living according to a certain Rule eftabliſh'd by the Fow- 
der, and wear a Habit which diſtinguiſhes their Order, 
Thoſe that are endow'd, or have a fix d Revenue, ut 
properly call'd Monks, as the Chartreux, Benedifines, bt 
nardines, c. The Mendicants, or thoſe that beg, us the 
Cartbuſians, aud Franciſcans, are properly call'd Religions, th 
the Names are frequently fined. See RELICIOu. 

The firſt Monks were thoſe of St. Anibony; of St. Bu, 
call'd in the Eaſt Calogers, from A Ne, Good old Maj 
and thoſe of St. Jerom 3 the Hermites of St. Auguſtine, ul 
afterwards thoſe of St. Bexedig and St. Bernard ; at leni 
came thoſe of St. Francis, St. Dominic, with a Legion of v 
thers; which ſee under their proper Heads. BENzic 
Tine, SS. 5 | | 

Monks are diſtinguiſh'd by the Colour of their Hab 
into Black, White, Grey, Ec. BALD | ; 

Among the Monks, ſome are call'd Monks of the chi, 
others Profeſſed Monks, and others Lay Monks ; which lf 
are deſtin d for the Service of the Convent, and have it 
ther Clericature nor Literature. See Lav. f 

Cloiſter d Mox xs, are thoſe who actually reſide in tit 
Houſe, in oppoſition to Extra- Monks, who have Benefit 
depending on the Monaſtery. They are diſtinguiſſ d ft 
ther into Reformed, whom 2 Civil and Ecclefiaſtical l 
thority have made Maſters of antient Convents, and Pg 
in their power to retrieve the antient Diſcipline, which! 
been relax'd; and Antient, who enter the Convent, to 
in it according to its Eſtabliſhment at the time when tb 
make their Vows, without obliging themſelves to any" 
Reform. 

Antiently, the Monks were all Laymen, and were = 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reft by a particular Habit, 2 b 
extraordinary Devotion. Not only the Monks were Pi. 
bited the Prie ſthood; but even Prieſts were expreſlypi, 
bited from becoming Monks, as appears from the * 
of St. Gregory. Pope Syricius was the firſt who call dt 
to the Clericature, on occaſion of ſome great Scarct) | 
Prieſts, that the Church was then ſuppos'd to labern e 
And ſince that time, the Priefthood has been uſu! 
nited to the Monaſtical Profeſſion. Se e FaTHEB, & 

- MONKS Rhubarb, ſee Ravgars. 
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ON! Seam, among Sailors, is when 
—.— laid 4 little over one another, 
bnd rARIUs, 4 Name Antiquaries and Medaliſts 
Ive to thoſe who truck the antient Coins, or Moneys. 
All the old Roman, &c. Coins, have the Name of the 
either written at length, or at leaſt the initial 


the Selved ges 
and ſewed on 


| or Mony, Moneta, a Piece of Metal mark'd 
. the Arms of a Prince, or State, who make 
circulate or paſs, at a common rate, for things of different 
glue ; to facilitate the Buſineſs of Commerce. See Com- 
Pandas the Lawyer, defines Money a RY ſtamp'd with 
ublic Coin, and deriving its Uſe and Value from its Im- 
fon rather than its Subſtance. Ff. de Contr. Empt. 
| Mon. Boizard defines it a piece of Matter to which pub- 
jc Authority has affixed a certain Value and Weight to 
rve as a Medium in Commerce. | 
The Ara of the Invention of Money is not eaſy to be 
:rled. There is no room to doubt but that in the earlieſt 
des, the ordinary way of Traffick among Men was by 
ocking or exchanging Commodity for Commodity. Thus 
n Homer, Glaucus's golden Armour was valued at one hun- 
red Cows 3 and Diomedes's Armour at ten. See Ex- 
NGE, 
"But in courſe of time, it was found neceſſary in the way 
F commutative Juſtice, to have ſome common Meaſure or 
andard, according to which all other things ſnould be 
ſtimated. This, as the Jews gather from Joſephus, was 
WA invented by Cain: Tho the firſt tidings we hear of it, 
in the time of Abrabam, who paid 400 Shekels for a Bury- 
Place. | 
3 The Greeks refer the Invention of Money to Hermodice, 
irie of King Midas: And the Latins to Janus. 
his being a common Meaſure for reducing Wares to a 
ance, it was call'd by the Greeks Nomiſma; not from King 
, but from Nomos, as being eſtabliſhed by Law. By 
oe Latins it was call'd Pecuma ; either becauſe the Wealth 
f thoſe Days confiſted in their Cartel 3 or, as Pliny will 
eve it, becauſe their firſt Coin was'ſtamp'd with the Fi- 
rere of a Cow. They alſo call'd it Moneta, 2 monendo, as 
da, obſerves, becauſe when the Romans were at a 
ant of Money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe Juſtice; and 
Where ſhould be no want of Money, The Effect whereof 
ben they had found; ſhe was — Jumo Moneta; 
nd Money was eoin'd in her Temple: In proceſs of time, 
ene) herſelf was made a Goddeſs, and inſhrined by the 
ame of Dea Pecunia, in the Figure of a Woman holding 
Balance in one band, and 4 Cernucopia in the other: 
n the foot Money now ſtands, it may be divided into 
e, or Efefive ; and Imaginary, or Money of Account. 
= Under Real Monxzy come all Coins or Species, of Gold, 
Wilver, Copper, Cc. which have courſe in Commerce, and 
eo really exiſt: Such are Guineas, Crowns, Piſtoles, Louis's, 
ces, Eight, Ducats, &c. Which fee under their proper 
Reads; as alſo under Corn. 
Vaaginary Mox Er, or Money of Account, is that which has 
ever exiſted, or at leaſt which does not exiſt in real Species, 
et has been invented and retained to facilitate the Stating 
f Accounts, by keeping them Mill on a fixed footing, not 
be changed like current Coins, which the Authority of 
ee Sovereign raiſes or lowers according to the Exigencies of 
ate. Of this kind are Pounds, Livres, Maravedies, c. 
This Money of Account, M. Boiſſart obſerves, is a Sum of 
—_ y,or a certain number of Species which may change in 
ubſtance and 
Wounds conſiſts of fifty Pieces call'd Pounds, which are not 
al, but may be paidin ſeveral real Species, as inGuineas, 
ons, Shillings, Oc. which are changeable; as Guineas, 
„ which are ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. | 
ca! Money, as the Civilians obſerve, has three eſſential 
ualities, 22. Matter, Form, and Weight or Value. 
For Matter, Copper is that thought to have been firſt 
oin'd ; afterwar s Silver, and, laſtly, Gold; as being 
© molt beautiful, ſcarce, cleanly, divifible, and pure of 


* etals, 
e Degrees of Goodneſs are expreſs'd in Gold by Ca- 
in Silver by Penny-weights. See Caracrs, 


its ; an 
1 
For there are ſeveral reaſons for not coining em 
3 2 ure, 
S: * 3 ee alloy, vis. the great Loſs and 3 in 
= o1 "g them, the neceſſity of hardening them to make 
_ durable, and the ſcarcity of Gold and (Silver in 
—_ Thy 2 See ALLoy. 
| ng the antient Britons, Iron Ri or, as ſome ſ- 
ron pas, were uſed for Money. 12 * — 
agets quench'd with Vinegar, * they might 
. So_ —_ that there 
| ather; Corium forma 
y Frederd om: And the fame thing was put in tee 
| 61], at the Siege of Milan ; to ſay nothing of an 
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old Tradition among ourſelves, that in the confuſed times 
of the Barons Wars, the like was done in England: But 
the Hollanders, we know, coin'd great Quantities of Paſte- 
board in the Year 1574. Numa, Pompilius made Money of 
Woad and Leather. Nor does it appear that the Romans 
uainted with the Art of ſtrik ing Money in 
Metal be ime of their Kings. The firſt Silver More 
they coin'd was in the Year of- Rome 484 ; and their fir 
Gold Money in 546, See Cotnins. | 

As to the Form of Money, it has been more various than 
than the Matter. | 

Under the Form are comprehended the Weight, Figure, 
Impreſſion, and Values: A . 

or the Impreſſion, the Jews, tho they deteſted Images, 
et ftamp'd on one fide their Shekel, the golden Por which 
ad the Manna; and on the other; Aarons Rod. The 
Dardans, two Cocks fighting. Alexander his Horſe Buce- 
Pbalus. The Athenians an Owl, or an Ox; whence the 
Proverb on bribed Lawyers, Bos in Lingua. They of 
gina, a Snail 3 whence that other ſaying, Virtutem & S- 
pientiam vincunt teſtudines; For the Romans, as they im- 
preſs'd the Image and Inſcription of the Conſul on their 
Coins while the Common-wealth flouriſh'd; and afterwards | 
that of the Emperor on one fide 3 ſo they always varied the 
Reverſe upon new Events or Exploits. Some think that 
the great Ounce Medals both of Braſs and Gold were 
ſtruck chiefly to do honour, and preſerve the Memories of 
great Men; but it is pretty plain they were current as well 
as the ſmaller. See MzpaL and MEDAL LON. - 

This Practice of ſtamping the Prince's Image on Coins, has 
obtain'd among all civiliz'd Nations; the Turſs and other 
Mabometans alone excepted, who, in deteſtation of Images; 
inſcribe only the Prince's Name, with the Year of the 
tranſmigration of their Prophet. | | 

As to the Figure, it is either round, as in England; mult- 
angular or irregular, as in ain; ſquare, as in ſome parts 
of the Indies; or nearly globular, as in moſt of the ref. 

After the Arrival ofthe Romans in this Iſland, the Bri- 
tous imitated them, coining both Gold and Silver with the 
Images of their Kings ſtamp'd on em. When the Romans 
had ſubdued the Kings of the Britons; they alſo ſuppreſs'd- 


their Coins, and brought in their own; which were cur- 


rent here from the time of Claudius to that of Valentinian 
the Younger; about the Tpace of 300 Tears. | 

Mr. Camden obſerves; that the moſt antietit Zngli/b Coin 
he had known was that of Ethelbert King of Kent, the firſt 
Chriſtian King in the Iſland; in whoſe time all Money Ac- 
counts . N to paſs by the Names of Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, and Maycuſes; _ 

Pence ſeems borrow'd from the Latin Pecunia, or rather 


from Pendo, on account of its juſt Weight, which was about 


three Pence of bur Money. Theſe were coarſely ſtamp'd 
with the King's Image on the one ſide, and either the 
Mint-Maſter's, or the City's where it was coin'd, on the 
other. Five of theſe Pence made their Scilling, probably 
ſo, call'd from Sclingas, which the Romans uſed for the 
fourth part of an Qunce. Forty of theſe, Scillings made 
their Pound, and 400 of theſe Pounds were a Legacy, or 
a Portion for a King's Daughter; as appears by the laſt 
Will of King Alfred See Penny, Ge. | | 

By theſe Names they tranſlated all Sums of Money in 
their old Engliſh Teſtament ; Talents by Pundes ; Judas's 
thirty pieces of Silver by thirty Scillinga z Tribute Money, 
by Penining ; the Mite by Feorthlings | 

But it muſt be obſerved, they had no other real Money, 
but Pence only; the reſt being imaginary Mozeys, i. e. 
Names of Numbers, or Weights. Thirty of theſe Pence 
made a Mancus, which ſome take to be the ſame with a 
Mark; Manca, as appears by an old MS. was quinta pars 
Unciæ. See Maxcus. 

Theſe Mancas or Mancus's, were reckon'd both in Gold 
and Silver. For in the Lear 680, we read that Ina King 
of the Weſt-Saxons, obliged the Kentiſpmen to buy their 
Peace at the price 'of thirty thouſand Manca's of Gold. In 
the Notes on King Canute s Laws, we find this diſtinct ion, 
that Mancuſa was as much as a Mark of Silver; and 


Manca a ſquare piece of Gold, valued at thirty Pence. 


The Danes introduced a way of reckoning Money by 
Ores, mentioned in Dooms-Day Book; but whether 
were a ſeveral Coin, or à certain Sum, does not plaialy 
appear. This, however, may be gathered from the Abhy- 

ook of Burton, that twenty Ores were equivalent two 
Marks. They had alſo a Gold Coin call'd Bizantiggg,/or 
Beſants, as being coin'd at Conſtantineple, then call'dc bi- 


 Santinm. The value of which Coin is not only now loſt, 


but was ſo entirely forgot even in the time of Kingi\Edward 
the Third ; that whereas the Biſhop of Norwich was fin'd 
a Bezantine of Gold to be paid the Abbot of St; HH 
Bury, for infringing his Liberties (as it had been enscted by 
Parliament in the time of the Conqueror) no Man then 
living could tell how much it was; ſo it was refer d to the 
King to rate how much he ſhould pay. Which is the 
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more unaccountable, becauſe but an bundfed Years before, 
two hundred thouſand Eeſants were exacted by the Sidan 
for the Ranſom of St, Lewis of France; which were then 
valued at one hundred thouſand Livres. | 2 
Tho' the Coining of Money be a ſpecial Prerogative of 


the King, yet the antient Saxon Princes com municated it 
to their dubjects; inſomuch that in every good Town there 
was at leaſt one Coiner; but at London eight; at Canterbury 
four for the King, two for the Arch-biſhop, one for the 
Abbot at Winche#er, fix at Rocheffer, at Haſtings two, We. 
See Maint: - | | | ata 
The Norman Kings continu'd the ſame Cuſtom of Coining 
only Pence, with the Prince's Image on one fide, and on 
the other the Name of the City where it was coin'd, with 
a Croſs ſo deeply impreſs'd, that it might be eaſily parted, 
and broken into two Halves, which ſo broken, they call'd 
Half-pence 3 or into four Parts, which they call'd Fourthings, 
or Farthings. Sec FARTRING 4 ng - 
In the time of King Richard the Firſt, Money coin'd in 
the Eaſt Parts of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in Eng- 
land, on account of its Purity, and was call'd Eaſterling 
Money, as all the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts were call'd 
Eafterlings. And ſhortly after, ſome of thoſe People skil- 
led in Coining were ſent for hither, to bring the Coin to 
Perfection; which ſince has been call'd Sterling for Eaſter- 
Ing. See STERLING. | | 
King Edward the Firſt, who firſt adjuſted the Meaſure of 
an Ell by the Length of his Arm, herein imitating Charles 
the Great, was the firit alſo who eſtabliſh'd a certain Stan- 
dard fir the Coin, which is expreſs'd to this effect by 
Greg. Rockiey, Mayor of London, and Mint-Maſter. A Pound 
of Money containeth twelve Ounces: In a Pound there 
ought to be eleven Ounces, two Eafterlings, and one Far- 


thing; the reſt Allay, The ſaid Pound ought to weigh 


twenty Shillings and three Pence in Account and Weight. 
The Ounce ought to weigh twenty Pence, and a Penny 
twenty four Grains and a half. Note, that eleven Ounces 
two Pence Sterling ought to be of pure Silver, call'd Leaf 
Side, and the Minter muſt add of other Weight ſeventcen 
Ferce Halt-penny Farthing, if the Silver be ſo pure. 
About the Year 1320. the States of Europe fir _ to 
coin Gold, and among the reſt, our King Edward the Third. 
The firit Pieces he coin'd were call'd Florences, as being 
cuin'd by Horentines; afterwards he coin'd Nobles; then 
Roſe-Nobles, current at fix Shillings and eight Pence 
Halt Noblcs, call'd Half. Pennys, at three Shillings and 
four Pence of Gold: ard Quarters at twenty Pence, call'd 
Farthings of G "The ſuccceiing Kings coin'd Roſe- 
Nobles, and double Roſe-Nobles, great Sovereigns, and 
half Teng Nobles, Angels, and Shillings. 
King James the Firſt coin'd Unites, ie Crowns, Bri- 
tannic Crowns. Then the Crowns, Half Crowns, Sc. 
There are various Kinds of fahe or baſe Money, vis. ei- 
ther that ſtruck by an unqualify'd Perſon, and of unſtatu- 
table Metals; or that which has loſt of its Weight, either 
by being clipped on the Corners, or filed on the Edges, or 
laiily, by having ſome of its Surface peel'd off; if Gold, 
by Aqua Rejal; if Silver, by {qua Fortis. Another Kind 
of baſe Money is that made hy Pieces of Iron, Copper, or 
other Metal, cover'd on each fide with a thin Plate or 
Leaf of Gold or Silver, neatly ſoder'd and join'd around 
the Edpes, and tiruck, like other Coin, with Figures, Le- 
gende, Cc. only to be dittinguiſh'd from them by the Bulk, 
aud Weight, and Sound, . | | 
The Word Money comes from the old Anglo-Saxon Muner, 
and tha: from Moneta a Mundo, as be fore obſerv'd. From the 
ſame Moneta the Germans have borrow'd their Mums, the 
French Monnoye, the Spaniards Moneda, and the Italians Mo- 
eta. | 


Monzvs of Account, or Manners of reckoning Monty in 
Europe and Aſia. 


We here confine ourſelves to the Moneys of Account of 
thoſe two Parts of the World: America having none; 


the reſpective Moneys of Account of the Europeans, who 


have there made Settlements, being eſtabliſh'd with 'em. 
As to Africa, the Cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither 
the Europeans traffick, reckon much after the ſame manner 
ve in the Levant, and in the Dominions of the Grand Sig- 
tor: For the reſt, throughout that vaſt Extent of Coaſts, 


where we trade for Negroes, Gold- Duſt, Elephants Teeth, 


Wax, Leathers, Cc. either the miſerable Inhabitants do 
not know what Money of Account is; or if they have any,'tis 
only what Strangers, ſettled among them, have introduc'd. 
The Maceute, however, and the Piece, which are Manners of 
accounting among theſe barbarians, will be deliver'd in 
their place. 

Engliſh ioney of Account is the Pound, Shilling, and 
Penny. terling: The Pound containing 20 Shillings, and 
the Shilling 12 Pence. See Povxp, Oc. See alſo Coin, 
and STERLING. 


( o.) 


Shiliings Sterling, and that of Vellon only» at 3:8 d Ster. 


dollars, Florins, and Creux. The Rixdollar equal to 
4. 8 d. Sterling, 


MON 
French Mon xYπ of Account, was antiently the b. 
Tournois, and the Ecu, or Crown: but ſince the n 
nance of 1657, they only reckon by Livres, J. e. Poy 
Sols, i, e. Shillings 3 and Deniers 'T'ournois, i e. pate 
The. Livre, 20 Sols, or 4 of the Ecu, or Crown; "Wy 
12 Deniers. See Livan, DiNiger, C. 0 
The Maille, Obole, or Halt-penny Tournois 18 4 
now a Money of Account, tho antiently a real Go 0 
Maille is divided into two Pites, and each Pite int, 
Se mi-pites; all Mone ys of Account. To which muſt þ 
added the Franc, of the ſame Value with the Li 
vis. 20 Sols Tournois; and the Blanc, 5 Deniers n A 
nois 3 and the Carolus, Ten: All three antiently real Can 
See FRANc, &c. . i 

Dutch and Hlemſo Monz ys of Account, In Hollayg 
land, Brabant, and Cologne, they uſe the Pundt, or Lis 
de Gros; Schelling, or Sol de Gros; and Penning, or De. 
niers Gros. The Pundt, containing 20 Schelling; and i 
Schelling, 12 Pennings. The Pundt equal to) Livre, 
Sols French, or 10 Siillings i S:erling. They alſo 1 
count by Florins or Guilders, Fatards and N The 
Florin is equal to gof the Pound, or 20 Patards; and the 
Patard, 12 Peonings. The Merchants uſe each Method of 
Accuuntiag indifferently. 
Spaniſb Mox Ex of Account, is the Peſo, Ducat of Silver 
and Vellon, Kial of Veilon, and Cornados and Maravediy 
of Silver and Vellon. The Peſo is to the Ducat as 12 00 10 
The Ducat of Silver contains 11 Rials of Silver; and tön 
of Vellon, 11 Rials of Vellon 3 which makes a diff-rence 
of near one half. The Silver Rial being current lor 


ling. 34 Maravedis make the Rial of Vellon, and 6; thy 
of Silver. The Maravedis is divided into 4 Cornaros, 
German and Swys Mon Exs of Account. In Swit o 
and many of the chief Cities of Germany, paiticularly 
Franc fort, they account by Florins (but on a touting diff 
rent from that of Holland) by Creux's or Creuxers, and ber- 
nins. The Florin cqual to 3 Sbillings Sterling, and dic. 
ded into 606 Creux or Kreux, and the Creux into “ Pp 
nins. In others, as Nuremberg, Sc. they account by Kix- 


divided into 100 Creux, and the Creux 
into 8 Pennins. In others, as Hambourg, herlin, We. by 
Rixdollars, Marks Lubs, Schellings Lubs, and Denicrs 
Lubs. The Rixdollar and Dollar on the foot of the french 
Crown, or 4: 5 Sterling, divided into 3 Marks, and the 
Mark into 16 Schellings, and the Schelling into 12 P:n- 
nins. At Panbourg they allo uſe the Livre, Schelling, and 
Denier de Gros. At Arsbourg and Bolzamont, they account 
by Tall:rs and Creux's; the Taller equa! ro 4: 5 8 el. 
ling, divided into 90 Creux's. At Nambourg, by Rixdol- 
lars Gros and Fenins 3. the Rixdollar equal to 4 6 Stet- 
ling, divided into 36 Gros, and the Gros into 12 Fenins, 
At Strasboure by Florins, Creux, and Penins. The Flori 
equal to 1: 6 Sterling, divided into 60 Creux, and the 
Creux into 8 Penuins. | 
Italian Mox Exs of Account. In Italy, the Money. of Ac- 
count are varicus, almoſt as the Cities of Commerce, dt 
Rome, they account by Pounds, Shillings, and Fence 0 
Gold i Fam pa. At Venice, by Ducats, and Gros di Band. 
The Ducat divided into 24 Gros, each Gros equal 10 
Pence 3 Sterling. Aßd by Ducats Currant, call d alo 
Sequins, equal to 9: 2 Sterling; and by Pounds, Shilling 
and Pence. At Lucca and Bergamo, they uſe the four 1) 
and only the three laſt at Boujogna, Mantua, and Say: I 
Geneva, beſides Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, they account 
alſo by Florins, containing s Soldis, or 6 Pence 2 Sterling 
At Legborn and Genoa, beſides Pounds, Shillings, and Pencz 
they account by Piaſtres, equal to 4: 6 Sterling. At 
their Mozeys of Account are Crowns, Shillings, and Pena 
of Gold de Marc. At Ranconis, Pounds, Florins, and on 
At Ancona, Crowns, Shillings, and Pence. At Nate, ©. 
cate, Tarins, and Grains, equal to one Shilling Sterling © 
vided into 20 Grains. £2 | pr. 
Scilian and Malteſe MoxEvs of Account. At Mejins, Fe 
lermo, and throughout Sicily, they account by Pounds, 9 
ces, Tarins, Grains, and Piccolis; which are ſum" 3 
30, 20, and 6: the Ounce being 30 Tarins, the Turn 7 
Grains, and the Grain 6 Piccoli's. At Malta, they * 
by Pounds, Ounces, Carlins, and Grains. The Ounce 5 
2 on 60 Carlins, or 600 Grains; the Carlin eq 
6 g Sterling. 4 
Poliſh 2 EYs of Account. Throughout P oland, nl 
the Dominions of the King of Pruſſia, and Dantzic, | pw 
count by Rixdollars, Roups, and Grochs. The Ros 
equal to 4: 6 Pence Sterling, and divided into 32 mY 
and again, in the Pruſſan Territories, into 24 On Elo 
Poland, into 90 Grochs, Sometimes they uſe the 
Groch, and Penny. | * 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and Muſcovite MONEYS of Ae 


s, of 
Sweden, they account by Dalles, equal to 32 Sols 13 


; 11 1 lin , b 
z Shllinge 9. ot Rixdollar divided. into 4 Hors; and 
and — jnto 2 Schellings. In Mefe 
Roubleh, Altins, 47 
— the Copec at 
K 
Terkiſo m_— account by. Bourſes or Purſes ; either of 


Aa, 2 35 (the laſt only uſed in the Seraglio) with 


Livres. 
the Treaſu 


Purſes, Of ld Alani or-Abouquels, with Meideins and Al- 


dall 
nh Daller equal to 33 Meide ins, and the Meidein 


the Te Toman is compoſed of 50 Abaſſi s, or 100 Mamou- 


dis, or 200 Chapes, or 10090 Dinars; which accounting the 
Aboffi on the foot of 18 French Sols, or the Dinar an that 
of a Denier, amounts to 3/. 125. 6 4. Sterling the Toman. 


They alſo account by Larins, efpecially at Ormus, and on 


the Coaſts of the Perſian Gulph. The Larin equivalent to 


11 Pence Sterling]; and on that footing uſed alſo in Arabia, 
and dogg? pa of the Eaſt Indies, , 

Chineſe Mon xvs of Account, are the Pic, Picol, and 
Tael; which tho in effect Weights, do likewiſe ſerve as 
Moneys of Account 5 obtaining in Tunquin as well as China. 
The Pic is divided into an hundred Cati's, ſome ſay 125. 
The Cari into 16 Taels 3 each Tael e ual to 1 Ou ce 2 
Drachms. See Chineſe Coins. The Picol contains 66 
Cati's 4 3 rhe Tael equivalent to 6 5. 8 d. Sterling. 


Gaponeſe Monzvs of Account, are the Schuites, Cockiens, ; 


b Oubans, and Taels. Two hundred Schuites are 
— hundred Dutch: Livres, or Pounds; the Coc- 


kien equal to ten Low-Counrrey Livres; 1000 Oebans make 
couch 


Mogul Monzvs of Account. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt 
of the Eſtates of the Great Mogul, they uſe Lacres, Acres, 
or Leeths 3 implying a hundred thouſand : Thus a Lacre 
of Roupias is a hundred thouſand Roupias 3 the Lacre be. 


ing nearly on the footing of the Tun of Gold in Holland, and 


the Million of Fance. 


Monzys of Account of other 1/lands and Coaſts of India, 


Throughout Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe Tanga's, Ven- 
tins, and Fardoa's Xeraphin. The Tanga is of two kinds, 
272. of good, and bad Alloy. Hence their Cuſtom is to 
count by good or bad Money. The Tanga of good Alloy 
is; better than the bad; ſo that 4 Tanga's good being 
aliow'd the Pardoa Xeraphin, there will be required 5 0 
the bad ; four Vintins good make a Tanga likewiſe good ; 
15 Barucos a Vintin. 'The good Baruco is equal to a 
Portugueſe Rey, a French Denier, or 5; of a Penny Ster- 
ling, In the Iſland of Java, they uſe the Santa, Sapacou, 
Fardo's, and Cati's; which laſt Money, together with the 
Leeth, or Lacre, is much uſed throughout all the Zaſt- 
Indies, The Santa is 400 Caxas, or little Pieces of that 
Country hung on a String; and is equal to 53 of a Penny 
Sterling, Five Santa's make the Sapacou. The Fardo 
equal to 25. 8 d. Sterling. The Cati contains 20 Taels 3 
the Tael 6 5. 8 d. Sterling. | | | 

There are Iſlands, Cities, and States of the Eaſi-Indies, 


Whoſe Moneys of Account are not here expreſs'd ; partly be- 


cauſe reducible to ſome of thoſe above-mentioned 3 and 
partly becauſe we find no certain conſiſtent account of 'em 
in any of the Authors, or Memoirs herein conſulted. 
African Monzvs of Account. From Cape Verd, to the 
Cape HM Good Hope, all Exchanges and Valuations of Mer- 
chandizes are made on the foot of the Macoute and Piece: 
Which tho no Moneys of Account, for thoſe Barbarians ha- 
ung no real Money, need no imaginary ones to value them 
by, yet ſerve in lieu thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and 
®ther Places on the Coaſt of Angola, the Eftimations are 
made by Macoutes; and at Malimbo, and Cabindo, on the 
lame Coaſt, the Negroes reckon by Pieces. Among the 
|, the Macoute is equivalent to ten: Ten Macoutes 
make an hundred ; which likewiſe leaves us a kind of 


_ Maginary Money. To eftimate any Purchaſe, Exchange, 


2 fix on the one ſide the number of Macoutes re- 
e. g. 
Macoutes they agree to receive each kind of Merchandize 


required for the Negro; ſo that there are ſeveral Bargains 


A © for one. Suppoſe, v. g. the Slave be fix'd at 35003 
' amounts to 350 Macoutes. To make up this number 


(551) 


for a Negro; on the other for how many. 


—— e 


of 'Macoutes in Merchandlizes, they fix the Price of eacll 
in Macoutes. "Two Hemiſb Knives; e. g. are accounted_ons 
Macoute 3 a Copper-Bafon two Pounds Weight, three; 
a Bartel of Gun-Powder, three, &c. For the Piece, it 
ſerves in like manner io eſtimate the Value of Goods 
Dutics, Sc. on either fide. Thus the Natives require ten 
Pieces tor a Slave; and the Europeans put, 2. g. a Fuſee 
at I Piece; a piece of Salampoures blue; at à pieces, Cc. 


a 3 — ab 4 * 


Mon xs of Account among the Antient. 
Grecian Mox xs of Account. The Gretians reckon'd theit 
Sums of Money by Drachmæ, Mine, and Talenta. The 
Drachma equal to 7 37. Sterling ; 100 Drachmie made the 
Mina, equal to 3 4. 45. ) d. Sterling; 60 Minæ made 
the Talent, equal to 1937. 15 3. Sterling: Hence 100 Ta- 
lents amounted to 1935 J. Sterling. | 7 
. The Mina and Talentum indeed, were different in diffe- 
rent Provinces: Tneir Proportions in Attic Dtachms are 
as follow. The Syrian Mina contain'd 25 Attic Drachms ; 
the Ptolemaic 334 3 the Antiochic and Fubean 100 3 the 
Bahylonic 116; tac greater Attic and T yrian 133 15 the 
ginean and Rhodian 166 3. | | 
The Syrian Talent contain'd 15 Attic Minz 3 the Prole- 
maic 20 3 the Antivchic 60.3 the Eubæan bo; the Babylonic 
70; the greater Attic and Tyrian 80; the AÆginean and 
Rbodian 100. | | | 
Roman Mont vs of Account, were the Seſtertii Nummi, 


Seſtertia, and Decies Seſtertium. The Seſtertius equal to 


I d. 3q. Sterling. One thouſand of theſe made the Seſter- 
tium, equal to 8 J. 15, 5 d. 2 5. Sterling. One thouſand of 
theſe Scitertia made the Decies Seſtertium (the Adverb 
Centies being always underſtosd) equal to 80)2 1.18 5. 4 d. 


Sterling. The Decies Seſtertium they alſo call'd Decies 


Centena millia Nummum. Centies Seſtertium, or Centies 
H 8 were equal 80729“. 35. 4d. Millies H $ to 80291 J. 
135. 4d. Millies Centies H 8 888020 J. 16 s. 8 4. 


.  MONEYERS, Moxzross, or Monizss, Officers of 


the Mint, who work, and coin Gold and Silver Money 5 


and anſwer all the Waſte, and Charges. See Mrxr and 


Col NIN G. i ; | SY Op 
Moxzyzss are alſo taken for Bankers; or thoſe who 

make 4 Trade of turning, and returning Money. Seo 

BaAnKzs. | 

- MONITORY Letters, are Letters of Admonition, or 


Warning, ſent from an Eccleſiaſtical Judge upon Informa- 


tion of Scandals and Abuſes within Cognizance of his 
Court. 

MONOCHORD, a muſical Inſtrument wherewith to 
try the Variety and Proportion of inuſical Sounds. See 

UNE, | 0 

It is compos'd of a Rule, divided and ſubdivided into 
divers Parts, whereon there is a String pretty well ftretch'd 
upon two Bridges, at each Extreme thereof. la the mid- 
dle between both is a moveable Bridge, by whoſe means; 
in applying it to the different Diviſions of the Lei, you find 
that the Sounds are in the ſame Proportion to one another, 
as the Diviſions of the Line cut by the Bridge were. 

The Monochord is alſo call'd the Harmonical Canon; or Ca- 
nonical Rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the Degrees of 
Gravity, and Acuteneſs of Sounds. See Gxaviry, Ec. 

There are alſo Monocbords with 48 fix'd Bridges; the 
Uſe of all which may be ſupply'd by one fingle moveable 
Bridge ; which are placed in the middle, by only ſhifting 
it under new Chords or Strings, always repreſenting the 
entire Sound, or the open Note, | 

Pythagoras is held to have been the Inventor of the Mono- 
chord. Ptolemy examined his Harmonical Intervals with 
the Mo nochord. See Canon. | 

When the Chord was divided into equal parts, ſo that 
the Terms were as 1 and 1, they call'd them hn if 
they were as 2 to 1, Ofaves, or Diapaſons ; when they were 
as & to 2, Fifths, or Diapentes; if they were as 4 to3, they 
called them Fourths, or Diateſſerons; if the Terms were as 
5 to 4, Diton, or a Tierce Major; if as © to 5, 4 Demi-Diton, 
or a Tierce Minor; laſtly, if as 24 to 25, Demi-diton or Dieze. 
See Unison, OcTavs, Diarason, Dir ENT, Dia- 
TESSERON, Oc. | ; | 

The Monochord being thus divided, was properly what 
they call'd a Syſtem, of which there were many kinds, 
according to the different Diviſions of the Monocbord. Seo 
Sy8sTEM. LSD 

Dr. Wallis has taught the Diviſion of the Monoabord in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa8ions 3 but thet Inſtrument is now diſ- 
uſed, the modern Muſic not requiring fuch Diviſion. 

Moxochok p, is alſo uſed for any muſical Inſtrument, 
confiſting of only one Chord, or String. See Cnonn, 
The Trumpet Marine is a Monochord. See TRVUurzr. 
The Word is Greek, form'd of wbres ſolus, fingle, and 
% Chord. | 
MONOCHROMA, a Picture all of one Colour, See 


Camizux, CLAIA Oßsc RE, Oc. 
The 


— — — ũP—— — 


* A n 


f 


The Word is compounded of the Greek fibyos, fingle ; and | 


6f mournful Song, or Ditty, ſung by a Perſon all alone 


ſolus and #dv; - 
Song: = 5 | | | 5 
MONOGAMY, the State or Condition of thoſe who 


Ah, Colour. 
MONODY, 


Monop1A, in the antient P. 


to utter his Grief. EE 
The Word is compounded of 95 - 


have only married once. See MARRTAGE, Bicany, Sc. 


The Word is compouned of ros ſolus, and ꝓd⏑j, Mar- 


riage. 

MONOGRAM, or MonocRAMmMmon, a Cyphet; or 
Character compoſed of one or more Letters interwoven 3 
being a kind 0 Abbreviation of a Name 3 antiently much 
uſed as a Badge, Seal; Arms, Cc. See 81 AL, Cyrnin, Oc. 

Under the Eaſtern * it is uſual to find M I K; 
which are the Monogram of Maria, Jeſus, Conftantine- 


The uſe of Monograms is of an antient ſtanding, as ap- 
pears from Plutarch; and from ſome Greek Medals of the . | | 
In this the Genius of the Erngiio Tongue differs much from 


time of Philip of Macedon, Alexander his Son, Oc. 

'The Roman Labarum bore the Monogram of Jeſus Chriſt, 
conſiſting of two Letters, a P placed perpendicular over 
the middle of a X; as we find it in ſeveral Medals of the 
time of Conſtantine 3 thoſe being the two firſt Letters of 
the Word XPIETOEZ; Chriſt. See LABARVUN. | 

The Kings formerly marked their Coins with their Mo- 
nmogram : Of this we have inſtances in Charlemain's Coins. 
That Prince alſo uſed the Monogram for his Signature. 
Eginard gives us this reaſon for it, vis. that Charlemain could 


not write; and that having attempted in vain to learn in 


uced to the neceſſity of Signing 


his grown Age, be was r 
with a Monogram. 


The Antients uſed Monograms as Notes or Abbreviations. 


of Inſcriptions ; for the underſtanding whereof we have ex- 
preſs Treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Paulus Diaconus, &c. 
See CHARACTER, | e 


MONOLOGUE, a Dramatic Scene, wherein a Perſon | 


appears alone on the Stage, and ſpeaks to himſelfs See 
SOLILOQUY. 
The Word Morologze is derived from the Greek r- 
ſolus, and 209% , Diſcourſe, Speech. | 
MONOMACHIA, a Duel, or fingle Combat of Man 
againſt Man. See DvEL. , . | 
Monomachia was antiently allow'd by Law for the Prial or 
Proof of Crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary Cau- 
ſes, as appears by antient Records, It is now forbid both 
by the Civil and Canon Laws. See Compar. wy 
Al:iat has wrote a Treatiſe de Monomachia, + 
The Word comes from the Greek u. ſolus and pdyny 
MONOME, in Algebra, a Quantity that has but one 
Denomination, or Name; as ab, aal, aaabb. See Quantity; 
The Monome may be either Rational, or Irrational. See 
RATIONAL, Oc. 


MONOPETAL OCS, in Botany, a Term apply'd to 


Flowers which have only one undivided Petalum, or Leaf. 
Sce FLOwEkR, PETALA, Cc. N 
MONOPHYSITES, a general Name given to all 
thoſe Sectaries in the Lerant who only own one Nature in 
Jeſus Chrilt. * | | | | 
The Mos ophyſiies however, properly ſo call'd, are the 
Followers of Severus, and Petrus Fullenſis. 5 
The Word comes from the Greek wiy& ſolus, and pros 
Natura. 
MONOPOLY, an unlawful kind of Traffick, when one 
or more Perſons make themſelves ſole Maſters of any Com- 
modity, with deſign to enhance its price; thoſe who have 
occaſion for it being obliged to purchaſe it at their hands, 
and on their own terms. | 
There are two kinds of Monopolies : The one, when a 
Merchant buys up, for inſtance, all the Corn of a Province, 
to retail it at an advanced Rate to the People. | 


The other when a Letter, or Patent is procured from the 


Prince, prohibiting any other Perſon to ſell any Commodity 
befides the Patentee. | 
The Word is pure Greek, form'd of uh and , fig- 
nifying to ſell alone. | | 1 
Among the Romans, the Term was ſo odious, that Ti- 
berius, as Suetonius relates, having occafion to make uſe 
of it, begg d leave of the Senate for it, as being borrow'd 
from the Greek. | 3 
MONO PTERE, a kind of Temple among the Antients, 
round, and without Walls; having a Dome ſupported with 
Columns. See TEMPLE. | 
MONOPTOTE, Mono roton, 
which has only one Caſe. See Cass. 
 MONOPYRENEOUS Fruits, are ſuch as only contain 


in Grammar, a Noun 


one Kernel, or Seed. See Favir. | 


MONORYME, a Poetical Compoſition, all the Verſes 


whereof. end with the ſame Ryme. 


Monorymes are ſaid to have been invented by the old 


French Poet Leonin, who addreſſed ſome Latin Verſes of 


conſiſt in it. 


always an ill Effect. 


Tone. 


this kind to Pope Alexander Ill. Whence they ate ut; 
* — vo * =? Lzonink, _ "9 1 
hey are but little uſe ws more in French 
The Word comes from the Greek ue ſolus, 
RR „ * 25 and pou 

MONOS'TICH, MonosTicon, an Epigra: 
of one ſin le Verſe. 2%. rs 1 — 
MONOSYLLABLE, a Word of a fingle Syllable; « 
confiſting of one, or more Letters pronounced all togeth,, 

eee 

| F nguage abounds in yllables 
any other. This renders it the more perple 11 
reigners, and = the Beauty of the Language ſeems |, 
ne of the beſt and ſmootheſt Lines in Mal. 


berhe conſiſts of twelve Monoſylables 3 ſpeaking of Cali 


Et moi je ne voy rien quand je ne la vois pas, 


the French, an uninterrupted Series of Monoſyllables har 
an ill 1 is Mr. Pope both intimates and 
exetnplifies in the ſame Verſe, | 


And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line, 


Paſquier cites an Elegy of forty two Verſes, conſiſt 
„bell of ahead: | AD e n 

MONOTHELITES; an antient Sect, who ſprung out 
of the ro nn 3 thus call'd, as only allowing of one 
Will in Jeſus Chrift ; as the Word Monotbelite in the Gre 
imports. CO TG 

The-Opinion of the Monothelites had its Riſe in 639, and 
had the Emperor Heraclius for an Adherent. It was the 


| ſame with that of the Severian Acepbali. 


They allow'd of two Wills in Chriſt, conſiderd yit 
regard to the two Natures ; but reduc'd them to one, by 
reaſon of the Union! of the two Natures : Thinking it ab- 


ſurd there ſhould be two free Wills in one and the ſame 


Perſon. Re 

They were condemn'd * the fixth General Council, 2 
being ſuppoſed to deftroy the Perfection of the Humanity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, in depriving it of Will and Operation. 
Thet Council declared their Belief of two Wills, and two 
Operations, without Divifion, or without changing the one 
for the other, without either diſtinguiſhing or confounding 
them: the Human Will being ſubje& to the Divine. 

MONOTONIA, Moxortonr, a Want of Variation, ot 
Inflection of the Voice, or a Fault in Pronunciation, where 
a long Series of Words are deliver'd with one unyaried 

See PRONUNCIATION. FED 

This is one of the principal Faults of our Engliſb Or 
tors. Monotonia is oppoſed to Chanting or Singing. 

MONSEIGNEUR, in the Plural MxSssEIONEURS, 4 
Title of Honour and Reſpe& uſed by the French in wri- 
ting to Perſons of ſuperior Rank or Quality. See S816 
NE UR. EE | 

T0 Word is a Compound of mon, my, and Seignew, 
Lord; - | : 

Dukes, Peers, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Prefidents « /: 
Mortier, are complimented with the Title of Moſeigne 


- In the Requeſts preſented to the Sovereign Courts, they 


uſe the Term Noſſeigneu rs. 
MonsE1&@NZzvus, abſolutely uſed, is 
ven to the Dauphin of France. 
This Cuſtom was unknown till the time of Lois XIV. 
Till then, the Dauphin was ſtiled Monſieur le Dauphin. 
MONSIEUR, in the Plural. Mzs81zvuzs, a Term, of 


- 


4 Quality now g. 


Title of 1 uſed by the French; in ſpeaking to their 


Equals, or thoſe a little below them; anſwering to Mr: 
or Sir, among the Zzglifh. See Sin. 

The Superſcriptions of all Letters begin, 4 Mnſieu, 
Monſieur ſuch à one. 
| The Word is a Compound 
Sizux. | 

Borel derives the Word from the Greek yvz:©, Lord, ot 
Sire, q. d. moncyeur. Paſquier derives Sieur, and Monſier, 
from the Latin Senior, Elder. The Halians ſay Sgnor, and 
the Spaniards Senor, in the ſame Senſe, and from the ſame 
Origin. 

he uſe of the Word was formerly more extenſir 

They apply 'd it to the People of many Ages before them 
Thus, Morfieur St. Auguſtine, Monſieur St. Anbroſe; andrh0 
Velten fill ſay Monſieur St. Paul, Monſieur St. James, &c. 
The Romans, during the flouriſhing times of their 4. 


of as. and Sieur, Sir, See 


berty, were unacquainted with that term of Parade * 
PFlattery, which they afterwards made uſe of under! 


Name of Dominus. In ſpeaking, or writing to each ** + 
they only gave them their proper Names; which 1 
laſted even after Cæſar had brougbt the Republic u : 
bis Command. But after the Roman Emperors were | 
well ſcated in the Throne, the Courtiers, and my bo 


| ey ſought to procure Favours from” them, 
who Þ in now Suetomus obſerves, that a Comedian 


on the The 
Spectators all 
iqula Was the fi 


, Aus. 
art Damingm deumque noſtrum. In time, the Title 


was alſo apply'd to the People; and of Dominus, at length 
g | 


ſtared at him. So that the Emperorforbad, 
that Quality to be attributed to him. Ca- 
rt who expreſly commanded himſelf to be 


See Dom. © 


vs fore on, abſolarely uſed, is « Title or Quality af: 


| h | 
_ 3 of Philip de Valois, that Prince e of his 


„calls him Monſter le Roy, Monſieur the King. 

Aren no body calls the King Monſieur, but the Chil- 
e. TY | 

dren 97 SOON, a regular, or periodical Wind, in the Eaſt- 


ſadies, blowing conſtantly the {ſame way, during fix Months 


wy 5 Indian Ocean, the Winds are partly general, and 
blow all the Year round the ſame way, as in the AÆtbiopic 
Ocean; and part] periodical, i. e. half the Year blow one 
way, and the other half near on the _ Points. 
And thoſe Points and Times of ſhifting differ in different 
Parts of this Ocean. Halley. . | 

Theſe latter, or periodical Winds, are what we call 


4. : 
2 then are a Species of what we otherwiſe call 


Trade-Winds, See TRADE Wind. ; 

They take the Denomination Monſoon from an antient 
Pilate, that firſt croſs'd the Indian Sea by means hercof. 
Others derive the Name from a Portugueſe Word fignitying 
Ilotion, or Change of Wind, and Sea. | obs 

Lucretius and Apolionins ma ke mention of annual Winds 
which ariſe every Year, Etheſia Flabra, which ſeem to be 
the ſame with what in the Ea/i-· Indies we now call Mot/00s. 

MONSTER, a natural Birth, or Production of a living 
thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual Diſpoſition of 
Parts, in the Species it belongs to. As when there are too 
many Members, or too 'few 3 or ſome of 'em are extra- 
vagantly out of Proportion. FR 1285 

Ariſtotle defines a Monſler to be a Defect of Nature, when 
adding towards ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by reaſon 
ſome of its Principles are corrupted, = a 

Monſters do not propagate their kind; for which reaſon 
ſome rank Mules among the Number of Mogſters; as alſo 
Hermaphrodites. See MuLE and jHERMAPERODITE. 
The Word comes from the Latin Monſtrum, of Mon- 
ſtrando, ſhewing. . 0 

Du Cange mentions an Inventory of the Church d Zoreux 
with this Article, Item unum Mon/trum cum Offibus Sancti Pe- 
ni in Beril, & Cxuci ſixo in ſummuate, 

Females, which bring forth Twins, are moſt liable to 
produce. Monſt ers. The reaſon, probably, is owing to this; 
that tho the Twins are cover'd with one common Chorion, 
yet they have each their ſeparate Amnios, which, by their 
contiguity may chance to grow together, and ſo occaſion a 
confuſion, or blending of the Parts. Hence ſo many double 
Creatures. See DouvBLE. WS, | 
F. Malbranche accounts for the Production of Monſters in 
the Animal World, thus: 285 | 
The Creator has eſtabliſhed ſuch a Communication be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of his Creation, that we are not 
only naturally led to imitate one another, i. e. have a diſpo- 
fition to do the ſame things, and aſſume the ſame manners 
with thoſe with whom we converſe ; but alſo have certain 
natural Diſpoſitions which incline us to Compaſſion, as well 
4 Imitation. Theſe things moſt Men feel, and are ſen- 
ible of; and, therefore, need not be proved. The Ani- 
mal Spirits then are not only naturally carried into the re- 
ſpective parts of the Body to perform the ſame Actions, 
and the ſame Motions which we ſee others do, but alſo to 
receive in ſome manner their Wounds, and take part in their 
utterings. | ST 
Experience tells us, that when we look attentively on 

any Perſon ſeverely beaten, or that has a large Wound, 

leer, or the like z the Spirits immediately flow into 
thoſe parts of our Body which anſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer 
** other; unleſs their Courſe be ſtopp'd from ſome 
per Principle. This Flux of Spirits is very ſenſible in 
— ſons of a delicate Conſtitution, who frequently fhudder, 
1 find a kind of trembling in the Body on theſe Occa- 
5 and this Compaſſion in Bodies, produces Compaſſion 
in the Mind, . . © | | | 
Now it muſt be here obſerved, that the view of a 
i my Ce. 1 a Wound in the Perſon who views 
N dy ſo much the e and more ſenſible, as the Per- 
Fe * more weak and delicate; the Spirits making. a ſtron- 
tho * on the Fibres of a delicate Body, than in 
ot a robuſt one. Thus ſtrong, vigorous Men, c. ſee 
necution without much concern, while Women, Ge. 


fudied 6% be paving call d. Augi/tus, Dominus Lord; the 


Martial, entirely devoted to Tyranny, calls 


eſecond Son of France, or the King's Brother. 


of the Year, and the contrary way the remaining fix. Sce 


MON ChfO MON 
are firuck with Pity and Horror, | As 0 Children Bill in 
- 5 * | 6 won „ 3 an. 
their Mother's Womb; the Fibres of their Fleſh bein . 
comparably finer than thoſe in Women, the Courſe of 


the Animal Spirits muſt neceſſarily produce much greater 
2 VV 

is thing being laid down, Monſters are eaſily accounted 
for. oppor v. g. a Child born a F ool, and with all its 
Legs and Arms broke in the ſame mannet as thoſe. of 
Criminals in ſome Countries are; which caſe we chuſe to 


inſtance ig, becauſe we are told from Paris that ſuch a 


Monſter was actually born there, and liv'd in one of their 
Hoſpitals twenty Years : The Cauſe of this Accident, 
according to the Principles laid down, was, that the Mother 
ſeeing a Criminal executed, every Stroke given to the poor 
Man, ftrook forcibly the Imagination of the Mother; 
and by a kind of Counter-ſtroke, the tender and delicate 
Brain of the Child. Now, tho the Fibres of che Woman's 


Brain were ſtrangely ſhaken by the violent flux of the 


Animal Spirits on this occafion, yet they had ſtrength and 
conſiſtence enough to prevent an entire diſorder and over- 
turning; Whereas the Fibres of the Child's Brain being 
unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe Spirits, were in- 
tirely diſſipated; and that Rayage was great enough to 
deprive him of Reaſon all his Life-time. | 
Again, the view of the Execution frighting the Woman, 
the violent Courſe of the Animal Spirits was directed 
forcibly from the Brain to all thoſe Parts of the 
correſponding to the ſuffering parts of the Criminal F 
the ſame thing muit happen in the Child. But in regard 
the Bones of the Mother were ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 
Impulſe of thoſe Spirits, they were not damaged. And 
yet the rapid Courſe of theſe Spirits could eaſily over- 
power, and break the tender and delicate Fibres of the 
Bones of the Child; the Bones being the laſt parts of the 
Body that are form'd, and having a very flender confiſtence 
while the Child is yet in the Womb. 

To which it may be here added, that had the Mother 
determined the Courſe of theſe Spirits towards ſome other 
part of her Body, by tickling or ſcratching herſelf vehe- 
mently, the Child would not, in all probability, have bad 
its Bones broken; but the part anſwering that, to which 
tue Motion of the Spirits was determined, would have been 
the dufferer. Wh 5 Ry | | 

Hence appears the reaſon, why Women in the time of 
Geſtation, Icing Perſons, Cc. mark'd in ſuch a manner in 
the Face, impreſs the ſame Mark on the ſame parts of the 
Child: And why, upon rubbing ſome hidden Pare of 
the Body, when ſtartled at the Sight of any thing, or 
agitated with any extraordinary Paſſion, the. Mark or 
Impreſſion is fix d on that hidden part rather than on the 
Face of the Child. From the Principles here laid down, 
may moſt, if not all, the Phænomena of Monſters be cafily 
accounted for. | | 

There are alſo Monſters in the Vegetable World: Such, 
e. g. are what ſome Botaniſts call Mules, Sec Murx, G- 
NERATION, Oc. . 5 

PFloriſts give the Denomination Monſters to what we o- 
therwiſe call Double Flowers. | | 
MONSTRANs de Droit, a Writ ifluing out of Chancery 
to be reſtored to Lands or Tenements that are mine in 
Right, tho on ſome occaſion found in Poſſeſſion of one 
lately dead. © | | 

MONSTRAVERUNT, a Writ which lies for a Tenant 
who holds freely by Charter in antient Demeſn, upon his 
being diſtrained for the * of any Toll or Impoſition 
contrary to the Liberty he does, or ought to enjoy. 

MONSTRUM was antiently uſed for the Box wherein 
Relicks were kept. See MonsTER. Ex | 
MON Veneris, fee VEnZRLs Mos. | 
MONTANIS TS, antient Heretics, ſo call'd from their 
Leader Montanus, who ated the Prophet, and had his 
Propheteſſes. 4 ; | 

They were alſo called Phryzians, Cataphrygians, and 
Quintilians. See PHRYGIAN, CATAPRAYGIAN, and Qvix- 
TILI AN. | | 

MONTH, Mx xs1s, the twelfth part of a Year. See EAR. 

Time, we have obſerv'd, is Duration mark'd out for 
certain uſes 3 and meaſured by the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies. See Tims and DyrarioN. | | 
Hence reſult divers kinds of Years, and Months, accor- 
ding to the particular Luminary by whoſe Revolutions 
they are determined, and the particular purpoſes they are 
deſtined for; as Sar Months, Lunar Mont bs, Civil Months, 
Aſtronomical Months, &c. : | 

Solar MonTn is the Space of Time wherein the Sun 
moves thro one entire Sign of the Ecliptic. See Sun. 

Hence, if regard be had to the Sun's true Motion, the 
Solar Months will be unequal 3 ſince the Sun is longer in 

ng thro' the Winter Signs, than thoſe of the Summer. 

But as he conſtantly travels thro' all the Twelve in 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes, the Quantity of a mean 

Month will be had by 8 that Number by 12. og 
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30 Days, 19 Hours, 29 Minutes, 5 Seconds, | 
Lunar Mox rs are either Synodical, Periodical, or Ilh- 
minatide. | 8 | | 
Lunar Synodical Mox rx, call'd alſo, abſolutely, Lunar 
„ e and Lunation, is the Space of Time between two 
njunctions of the Moon with the Sun ; or between two 
New Moons. See SYNODICAL Month and LunAT1ON. 
The — of the Synodical Month is 29 days, 12 h. 
44', 3", 2“ See Moo. | 
Lunar Periodical MonTH is the Space of time wherein 
the Moon makes her round thro' the Zodiac; or wherein 
ſhe returns to the ſame Point. See Pzrropicar, 
The Quantity of this Month is 27 days, 7 h. 43“, 8'. 


em alternately of 29 and 30 Days. They mark'd the 
Days of each Month by three Terms, viz. Calends, Nones, 
and Ides, See CALEN DS, NoNEs, Oc. 51 
Lunar Illuminative MonTH, is the Space from the firſt 
time of her Appearance after New Moon, to her firſt Ap- 
pearance after the New Moon following. | | 
Hence, as the Moon appears ſometimes ſooner after 


the New Moon, and ſometimes later ; the Quantity of 


the Ilminative Month is not always the ſame. 

By this Month the Turks and Arabs go. of 

Aſtronomical, or Natural Mox rx, is that meaſured by ſome 
2 Interval correſponding to the Motion of the Sun, or 

oon. | 

Such are the Lunar and Solar Months above-mentioned. 
Where note, That theſe Months can be of no uſe in Civil 
Life 3 where it is requir'd that the Months begin and end 
on ſome certain day. For this reaſon recourſe is had to 
another form of Months, | 

Civil, or Common Mon TH, is an interval of a certain num- 
ber of whole Days, approaching nearly to the Quantity 
of ſome Aſtronomical, either Lunar, or Solar Month. See 


AY. | 

Theſe Civil Months are various, according to the Aſtro- 
nomical Month they are accommodated to. 

Civil Lunar Mod rs are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 
30 Days. Thus will two Civil Months be equal to two A- 
| Nronomical ones, abating for the odd Minutes. And, con- 
ſequently the New Moon will be hereby kept to the firſt 
Day of each ſuch Ciꝛil Momb for a long time together. 

owever, to make em keep conſtant Pace with the Civil 

Months, at the end of each 48 Months, a Month of 29 days 
_ be added; or elſe every 33d Month muſt contift of 

© days. | 
? This was the Month in Civil, or Common Uſe among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Ceſar. 
Civil Solar MoxrEs are to confiſt alternately of 30 and 

1 Days; excepting for one Month of the twelve, which 
fie every fourth Year ſhould conſiſt of 30 Days, and the 
other Years of 2 9. | 

This Form of Cizil Months was introduced by Julius Ceſar. 

Under Auguſtus, the fixth Month, till then from its place 
call'd Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in honour of that 
Prince, and to make the Compliment yet greater, a Day 
was added to it. So that it now conſiſted of 31 Days, tho 
till then it had only contain'd 30. To make up for which, 
a Day was taken from February; ſo that henceforward 
it only conſiſted of 28 Days, and every third Year of 
29 3 tho before it had ordinarily conſiſted of 29 Days, 


c. 

And ſuch are the Civil or Calendar Months which now ob- 
tain thro Europe. See CAL EN DAR. Gs 

_ Philoſophical Mox rn, among Chymiſts, is the 

40 Days and Nights. See MENSTRVUM. 

MonTHLY Courſes, ſee MENS Es. 
 MONT-PAGNEL, in Military Matters, an Eminence 
choſe without the reach of the Cannon of a Place befieged, 
where curious Perſons poſt themſelves to ſee an Attack, and 
the manner of the Siege, without being expoſed to danger. 

The Word literally denotes the Poſt of the Invulne- 


rable. -- | 

MONUMENT in Architecture, a Building deſtin'd to 
22 the Memory, Cc. of the Perſon who rais'd it, or 
or whom it was rais'd. | 

Such is a Triumpbal Arch, a Mauſoleum, a Pyramid, 
Sc. See Mavsortum, Oc. | 

The Word comes from the Latin Monere, to adviſe, and 
advertize. 

The firſt Monuments which the Antients erected, were 
the Stones which they laid over their Tombs, whereon 
they wrote the Names and Actions of the deceas'd. See 
'ToM B. 

Theſe Stones were diſtinguiſh'd by various Names ac- 
ccording as their Figures were different. The Greeks gave 
the Name Steles to ſuch as were Square in their Baſe, and 
preſerv'd the ſame Depth throughout their whole Length 3 
whence were deriv'd our Square Pilaſters, or Attic Co- 
lumns. See PIiLASTER, | 


ſpace of 


( 594) 


cis Principle, the Quantity of a Solar Month will be found 


notes a Magnificent Pillar erected by Order of 
" The antient Romans made uſe of Lunar Months, and made 


cedent being true, rhe Conſcquent, in virtue of the Form, 


of three univerſal affirmative Propoſitions : Barali of the 


They call'd thoſe &yler, which bens round in their . 
ended in a Point at top, which gave occafi = Bt, 
_ diminiſh'd 8 9” en lane, 
The Name Pyramids they gave to thoſe which .... 
ſquare at the Foot, and terminated in a 1 we 
mo 0 a a Pile; Sec PTRAMI p. * u 

nd the Name Obeliſc, to thoſe whoſe Baſes u. 
more in Length than in Breadth, and which 4 10 
leſſening, to a very great Height, reſembling the p: t 
4 * 8 1 uſed by the Antients in ro, 8 
the Fleſh ot their Sacrifices, which they call“ 

Sec OzRLISR. ee eee 

The Moxuu ENT, abſolutely ſo. call'd am 


Raa de. 
a 

in Memory of the Burning of the City, Anno 75 
the very place where the Fire began. Y 
It is of the Tuſcan Order, 202 Foot high from the 
Ground, and 15 Foot in Diameter, all of ſolid Portland 
Stone, with a Stair-Caſe in the Middle of black Marble. 
The Pedeſtal is 21 Foot ſquare, and 40 high; the Pram 
being enrich'd with curious Baſſo Relie vo's. | 

MONY. See Moxkv. 

MOOD, or Mop, in Logic, call'd alſo Syllogiftic 
Moo, is à proper Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Propoſitions 
of a Syllogiſm, in reſpe& of Quantity and Quality, ge, 
SYLLOGISM, N 


By proper Diſpoſition, we mean ſuch wherein the Ante. 


cannot be falſe. So that all thoſe Moods or Manners of Sylle- 
| 270m are at once excluded, where no Concluſion formally 

llows 3 or where the Antecedent being true, a falſe Con. 
cluſion may be drawn from it. See Cox cLusILON, Oc, 
There are two kinds of Moods 3 the one direct, fthe 
other indirect: Dire# Mood is that wherein the Concluſion 
is drawn from the Premiſſes directly and immediately; a, 
Every Animal is a living Thing; every Man is an Animal; 
therefore every Man is a living Thing. 

An Indire#t Mood, is that wherein the Concluſion is not in- 
ferr'd immediately from the Premiſſes, but follows from em 
by means of a Converſion, As every Animal is a liviag 
Thing, every Man is an Animal We ſome living 
Thing is a Man, 5 

There are fourteen direct Moods 3 whereof four belong to 
the firlt Figure; five to the fourth; 4 to the 2d; and 6to 
the 3d. Sec Fi un. Ws | 

They are denoted by ſo many artificial Words framed 
for that purpoſe, vs. 1. Barbara, Celarent, Dari, Ferig 
4. Baralip, Celantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Friſeſom, 2. Ceſare, 
Cameſtres, Fejitno, Baroco, 3. Darapti, Felapton, Diſami, 
Datiſi, kocardo, Feriſon. 1 

The Uſe and Effect of which Words lie wholly in the 
Syllables, and the Letters whereof the Syllables confiſt 
Each Word, e. g. conſiſts of three Syllables, denoting the 
three Propofitions of a Syllable, vis. Major, Minor, and 
Conclufion. Add, that the Letters of each Syllable aro 
either Vowels or Conſonants. The Vowels are 4, which 
denotes an univerſal affirmative Propoſition ; E, an univet- 
ſal Negative; I, a particular Affirmative; and 0, a pat 
ticular Negative. 

Thus Barbara is a Syllogiſm of the 1ſt Figure, confiſting 


4th Figure, conſiſting of univerſal affirmative Premiſſes, &i. 
particular affirmative Conclufions, c. See BARBIMII, 
CELARENT, DARII, Ge. 
The Conſonants are chiefly of uſe in the Reduction of 
Syllogiſms. See RE DVUcTION. : 
Moop or Mode, in Grammar, is uſed to ſignify the diffe- 
rent Manners of conjugating Verbs, agreeably to the diff- 
rent Actions or Affections to be expreſſed, e. g. ſhewing, 
commanding, wiſhing, &c. See VERB. 
Hence ariſe 5 Modes, vi. the Indicative, Imperative, 0 
tative, Suhjundt ive, and Infinitrve. See INDICATIVE, In- 
PERATIVE, OPTATIVE, Sc. | 55 
Some Grammarians reckon but four Modes, confounding 
the Optative with the SubjunQive 3 and ſome make 1% 
dividing the Optative into Potential and Optative. ; 
The Greeks have five Modes of Verbs differing in Term! 
nation; but the Latinshave but four. 
In Engliſ the Terminations are the ſame in all the Moe 
For the Origin of Modes, it may be obſerved, that 
Verbs are of that kind of Words which fignify the Manner 
and Form of our Thoughts; whereof the Principal is A 
mation, Verbs are alſo ſorm'd to receive different Inflcc- 
tions, as the Affirmation regards different Perſons and d 
rent Times, whence ariſe the Tenſes and Perſons of Verbs. 
But beſides theſe, Men have thought fit to invent otbe 
Inflections, to explain what paſs'd in their Mind fill ny 
diſtinctly: For, in the firſt place, they confider'd, t 
befide the fimple Affirmations, as be loves, be love, ! - 
were others modified and conditional, as, if be loved, 2 
be ſhould love. And the better to diſtinguiſh theſe l 
mations from the others, they doubled the liflectio 


of 
hoſe 


|. TG of Times, making fome ſerve for fimple 
thoſe Frag love, loved; and reſerving the reſt tor 
Ain arions that were modified ; as, if be ſbould love, might 


- yet they kept not ſteadily to their Rules 
ar” . vis of ſimple Inflections to expreſs 


u 

8 by — that were modified ; as etſi vereor, for erſi 
dere 5 eur. And it is from this laſt kind of InfleQion, that 
flll Grammarians have formed the Mood they call Subjundtive. 
urg JUNCTIVE. DEPT 

i _ hIthet; beſides the Affirmation, the Action of our 
ele, will may be taken for a Mode, or Manner of our Thought; 


ad Men have found themſelves under a Neceſſity of ex- 
"rcfling what they will, as well as what they think. Now 
: will a thing in ſeveral manners; whereof there are 


ent, 

in eee may be conſider'd as the Principal. Firſt, then, 
We ſometimes will things which don t depend on ourſelves, 

the and in that caſe we only will them by a bare wiſh, which 

nd the Latins expreſs by the Particle Utinam 3 and we by, 


Pleaſe God. Some Languages, as for inſtance, the Greek, 


the Grammarians have taken occaſion to call ir the Opta- 
tive Mode: And there ſeems ſomething like both in the 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh Tongues, in regard theſe have 


i kind of triple Tenſes; but in Latin, En 2 Oc. the ſame 
der Inflections ſerve for the Subjunctive, and for the Optative. 

For this reaſon, one may very well retrench this Mode from 
oy the Latin Conjugations; it being the different Inflections 
why that make Modes, not the different Manner of fignifying, 
lo- which may be varied to infinity. See Or TATIVxE. 
all We ſometimes will in another manner; as when we are 
. content it ſhould paſs, tho' we don't abſolutely deſire it; 
5 4s when Terence ſays, Profudat, perdat, pereat, let him ſpend, 
the fink, periſh. Men might have invented a particular In- 
fon flection, to expreſs this Movement, as in Greek they have 
D done to expreſs a ſimple Defire, But they han't done it ; 

) 


and in lieu thereof, make uſe of the Subjunctive. In Eng- 
lip we add the Particle, Let him ſpend, Se. Some Au- 
py call this the Potential or Conceſſive Mode. 


bas The third manner of willing, is when what we defire, 
15 depending on another Perſon, of whom we can obtain it, 
ws, we ſignify our Will that he do it. And this is the Motion 
* we uſe, when we command or pray; and to expreſs this 
bs Motion, was invented the Mode we call Imperative 3 which 


has no firſt Perſon in the Singular, becauſe 2 Man, properly 
ſpeaking, cannot command himſelf: In ſome Languages it 
has no third Perſon, becauſe, in ſtrictneſs, a Man cannot 
command any Perſon, but him to whom he ſpeaks and ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, And in regard the Command or Prayer 
always relates to what is to come, it happens that the Im- 

tive Mode, and the Future Tenſe, are frequently uſed 


r each other, eſpecially in the Hebrew; as, non occrdes, 
the thou ſbalt not kill, for do not fill, Hence ſome Gramma- 
and nans place the Imperative among the Number of Fu- 


' tures. See IMPERATIVE. . 
Of all the Modes we have mention'd, the Oriental Lan- 
guages have none but the laſt, which is the Imperative; 


them any particular Infection for the Imperative. The 
Method we take for it in Engliſh, is either to omit tho 


1 Pronoun, or tranſpoſe it; thus, I love, is a ſimple Affirma- 
& tion; Lore, an Imperative: Ve love, an Affirmation; Love 
1h, we, an Imperative. | 


MOOD, in Philoſophy, 8 See Mop. 


£ Moop, in Mufic, 

MOON, Lana, ), in Aftronomy, ene of the heavenly 
be Bodies, uſually rank'd among the Planets; but with more 
0 N accounted a Satellite, or ſecundary Planet. See 

LAN ET and SATELLITE. 


The Moon is an Attendant of our Earth, whom ſhe re- 
ſpets as a Centre, and in whoſe Neighbourhood ſhe is 
conſtantly found ; inſomuch as if view'd from the Sun, ſhe 
would never appear to depart from us by an Angle greater 
than ten Minutes. See EARTB. 

As all the other Planets move primarily round the Sun, 
ſo does the Moon round the Earth: her Orbit is an Ellip- 
bs, in which ſhe is retain d by the Force of Gravity; per- 

arming her Revolution round us in 27 Days, J Hours, 43 
mutes; which is alſo the preciſe time of her Rotation 
round her Axis. See Oxp1T, and REVOLUTION. 
be mean Diſtance of the Moon from the Earth, is 605 
emi-diameters of the Earth; which is equivalent to 
*40,0ce Miles. See Dis rANcx. | ; 

The mean Excentricity of its Orbit, is 55; of its mea 

ance, which makes a conſiderable Variation in that 
mean Diſtance. See ECCENTRICITV. | 

he Moon's Diameter is to that of the Earth, as 11 to 
49:23 or 2175 Miles: Its mean apparent Diameter is 31 


re nutes 157, and that of the Sun 32 Minutes 12 Seconds. 
" © Diauzrzx and SEMI-DIAMETER. 

r- * Moon's Surface contains 14,000,000 ſquare Miles; 
of its Solidity 5,000,000;000 cubical ones: The Denſity 


el the Moon's Body is to that of the Earth, as 489 11 to 


(N 


have invented particular Inflections for this end; whence 


and on the contrary, the modern Languages have none of 


39214, to that of the Sun as 48911 to 10000: Its Quan- 
tity of Matter to that of the Earth, nearly as 1 to 39:15 : 
and the Force of Gravity on its Surface, is to that on the 


Surface of the Earth, as 139.2 to 409.8. See Sorivirty, 
DensITY, GRAvirty, &c. | x 


Pbænome na of the Moo. 


The Phænomena or different Appearances, of the Moor, 
are very numerous: Sometimes ſhe is increaſing, then 
waneing ; ſometimes horned, then ſemi circular; ſometimes 
gibbous, then full and globular. See Puasts. 

Sometimes, again, ſhe illumines us the whole Night 
ſometimes only & part of it; ſometimes ſhe is found in the 


Southern Hemiſphere 3 ſometimes in the Northern: All 


which Variations having been firit obſerv'd by Endymion, 
an antient Grecian, who firlt watch'd her Motions, he was 
fabled to have fallen in love with her. | 
The Source of moſt of theſe Appearances, is, that the 
Moon is à dark, opake, and ſpherical Body; and only 
ſhines with the Light ſhe receives from the Sun: whence 
only that Half turn'd towards him is illumin'd 3 the o 
fire one remaining in its native Darkneſs. The Face of the 
Moon viſible on our Earth, is that part of her Body turn'd 
towards the Earth; whence, according to the various Poſi- 
tions of the Moor with regard to the Sun, and Earth, we 
eblcrve different Degrees of Illumination; ſometimes a 
large, and ſemetimes a leſs Portion of the enlighten'd Sur- 
face being viſible. | 


The Phaſes of the Moon. | 


To conceive the Lunar Phaſes: Let 8 (Plate As r Ro- 
NOMY, fig. 13.) repreſeat the Sun, T the Earth, R TS a 
Portion of the Earth's Orbit, and ABC DEF G the Orbit 
of the Moon, wherein ſhe revolves round the Earth, in the 
—_ of a Month, advancing from Weſt to Eaſt : Connect 
the 


Centres of the Sun and Moow by the right Line SL, 


and thro the Centre of the Moon imagine a Plane ML N, 
to paſs perpendicular to the Line 8 L: the Section of that 
Plane with the Surface of the Moon, will give the Line 
that bounds Light and Darkneſs, and ſeparates the illumin'd 
Face from the dark one. Sce ILLUMINATION. 

Connect the Centres of the Earth and Moon by TL, per- 
pendicular to a Plane P L O, paſſing thro the Centre of the 
Moon; that Plane will give on the Surface of the Moon, the 


Circle that diſtinguiſhes the . viſible Hemiſphere, or that 


towards us, from the invifible one, and therefore call'd 
the Circle of Viſion. See Circle of VISION. | 

Whence it appears, that whenever the Mooz: is in A, the 
Circle bounding Light and Darkneſs, and the Circle of 
Viſion, coincide: So that all the illumin'd Face of the 
Moon will be turn'd towards the Earth; in which Caſe, the 
Moon is with reſpeQ to us full, and ſhines the whole Night; 
with reſpe& to the Sun, ſhe is in Oppoſition 3 in 74 the 
Sun and Moon are then ſeen in oppoſite Parts of the Hea- 
vens, the one riſing when the other ſets, See Furr, Moors 
and Oyyos1T10N, | 

When the Moon arrives at B, the whole illumin'd Disk 
M N is not turn'd towards the Larth 5 ſo that the viſible 
Illumination will be ſhort of a Circle, and the Moon will 
appear gibbous, as in B. See GrBzous. 

When ſhe reaches C, where the Angle CT 8 is nearl 
right, there only one half of the illumin'd Disk is turn? 
towards the Earth, and then we obſerve a Half Moon, as in 
C; and ſhe is ſaid to be dichotomized or biſſected. See HALF 
Moon and DI cHOTOMx. | 

In this Situation the San and Moon are à fourth part of a 
Circle remov'd from each other; and the Moon is ſaid to 
be in a quadrate AſpeF, or to be in her Quadrature. See 
QuADRATURES. 

The Moon arriving at D, a ſmall part of the illumin'd 
Face MPN, is only turn'd towards the Earth : for which 
reaſon, the ſmall part that ſhines upon us, will be ſeen 
falcated, or bent into narrow Angles or Horns, as in D. See 
FALCATED. | 

At laſt, the Moon arriving at E, ſhews no part of her 
illamin'd Face to the Earth, as in D; this Poſition we call 
the New Moon, and ſhe is then ſaid to be in Con junction with 
the Sun; the Sun and Moon being in the ſame Point of the 
Ecliptic. See NEW Moon, and ConJUNCTION. 

As the Moon advances towards E, ſhereſumes her Horns; 
and as before the New Moon, the Horns were turn'd Weſt- 
ward; ſo now they change their Pofition, and look Eaſt- 
ward: when ſhe comes at G, ſhe is again in quadrate A.- 


pes with the Sun; in H gibbous, and in A again full. 


Here, the Arch E L, or the Angle S'TL, contain'd un- 
der Lines drawn from the Centres of the Sun and Moon to 
that of the Earth, is call'd the Elongation of the Moon 
from the Sun: and the Arch MO, which is the Portion of 
the illumin'd Circle MO N, that is turn'd towards us, and 
which is the Meaſure of the Angle a the Circle bound. 
ing Light and Darkneſs, and the Cirtle. of Viſion, make 
with each other, is every where nearly ilar to the Arch 
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of Elongation EL; or which is the ſame thing, the Angle 
STE is nearly equal to the Angle ML O: as is demon- 
{trated by Geometers. See ELONGATION, 5 
Jo delineate the Moon's 7 for any time. Let the 
Circle CO BP (fig. 14.) repreſent the Moons Disk turn'd to- 
wards the Earth, and let OP he the Lines in which the 
Semi-circle OMP is projected, which ſuppoſe cut at right 
| Angles by the Diameter B Cz then making LP the Ra- 
dius, take L F equal to the Co-fine of the Elongation of 
the Moon; and upon BC, as the greater Axis, and LI. 
the leſs, deſcribe the Semi-Ellipfis BF C; this Ellipfis 
will cut off from the Moon's Disk the Portion BECP of 
the illumin'd Face viſible on the Earth. 
As the Aeon illumines the Earth by a Light reflected 
from the Sun, ſo is ſhe reciprocally illumin'd by the Earth, 
which reflects the Sun's Rays to the Surface of the Moon, 
and that more abundantly than ſhe receives them from the 
Moon. For the Surface of the Earth is above 15 times 
reater than that of the Moon; and therefore ſuppoſing the 
| N of each Body alike, as to the Power of Reflecting 3 
the Earth muſt return 15 times more Light to the Moon, 
than ſhe receives from it. In New Moons, the illumined 
Side of the Earth is turn'd fully towards the Moon, and 
will therefore at that time illumine the dark Side of the 
Moon 3 and then the Lunar Inhabitants (if ſuch there be) 
will have a full Earth, as we, in a fimilar Poſition, have a 
full Moon: And hence ariſes that dim Light obſerv'd in 
the Old and New Moons; whereby, beſides the bright 
Horns, we perceive ſomewhat more of ber Body behind 
them, tho very obſcurely. When the Moon comes to be 
in oppoſition to the Sun, the Earth ſeen from the Moon 
will appear in Conjunfion with him, and its dark Side will 
be turn'd towards the Moon; in which Poſition the Earth 
will diſappear to the Moon, as that does to us at the time 
of the New Moor, or in her Conjunction with the Sun. 
Aſter this, the Lunar Inhabitants will ſee the Earth in a 
borned Figure. In fine, the Earth will preſent all the ſame 
Phaſes to the Moon, as the Moon does to the Earth. 

Dr. Hook, accounting for the Reaſon why the Moon's Light 
affords no viſible Heat, obſerves, that the Quantity of 
Light which falls on the Hemiſphere of the full Moon, is 
rarify'd into a Sphere 288 times greater in Diameter than the 


Moon, e er it arrive at us; andconſequently that the Moors 


Light is 104368 weaker than that of the Sun. It would 
therefore require 104368 full Moons to give a Light and 
Heat equal to that of the Sun at Noon. See Sun, Hzar, 


Oc. 
Motion of the Moo. 


Tho' the Moon finiſhes its Courſe in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 
which Interval we call a Periodical Month, ſhe is longer in 
Paſſing from one Conjunction to another; which Space we 
call a Synodical Month, or a Lunation. Sce MonTH and 
LuNAT IW. 8 

The reaſon is, that while the Moon is performing its 
Courſe round the Earth in its own Orbit, the Earth with 
its Attendant is making its Progreſs round the Sun, and 
both are advanced al moſt a whole Sign towards the Eaſt; 
ſo that the Point of the Orbit, which in the former Poſition 
was in a right Line paſſing the Centres of the Earth and 
Sun, is now more wefterly than the Sun: and therefore 
when the Moon is arrived again at that Point, it will not be 
yet ſeen in Conjunction with the Sun; nor will the Luna- 
tion be compleated in leſs than 29 Days and a half. See 
PERIODICAL, SYNODICAL, Ge. 

Were the Plane of the Moon's Orbit coincident with the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, i. e. were the Earth and Moon both 
moved in the ſame Plane, the Moon's Way in the Heavens, 
view'd from the Earth, would appear juſt the ſame with 
that of the Sun; with this only difference, that the Sun 
would be found to deſcribe his Circle in the ſpace of a 
Near, and the Moon hers in a Month: but this is not the 
Caſe 3 for the two Planes cut each other in a right Line, 
paſſing thro the Centre of the Earth, and are inclin'd to 
each other in an Angle of about five Degrees. See Incri- 
NATION. | | 

Suppoſe, e. g. AB (fig. 15.) a Portion of the Earth's Or 
bit; T the Earth; and CED F the Moon's Orbit, wherein 
is the Centre of the Earth: from the ſame Centre T, in 
the Plane of the Ecliptic, deſcribe another CDG D H, 
| Whoſe Semi-diameter is equal to that of the Moon's Orbit: 
Now, theſe two Circles being in ſeveral Planes, and ha- 
ving the ſame Centre T, will interſect each other in a Line 
DC, paſſing thro the Centre of the Earth. Cenſequently, 
CE D, one half of the Orbit of the Moon, will be raiſed 
above the Plane of the Circle CG H, towards the North ; 
and D F C, the other half, will be ſunk below it towards 
the South. The right Line DC, wherein the two Circles 
interſect each other, is call'd the Line of the Nodes, and the 
Points of the Angles C and D the Nodes: whereof, that 
where the Moon aſcends above the Plane of the Ecliptic, 
Northwards, is call'd the Aſcending Node, and the Head of 


(556 ) 


it had no other Motion, but that whereby it is carry d Al 


MOO 
the Dragon; and the other D, the Deſcending 
Dragon's Tail, See Nopk. And the Interval of I. 
tween the Moons going from the aſcending Node Meh, 
turning to it, a Dracontic Month. See Da Acon's Hey by 


DzaconTtic Month, Oe. | 
If the Line of the Nodes were immoveable, that; 


Node, and th 


4nd 


the Sun, it would ſtill look towards the ſame Point of t 
: 


Ecliptic, i. e. would always keep parallel to itſelf; bu; 
found by Obſervation, that the Line of the Nodes ** * 
changes place, and ſhifts its Situation from Eat to 10 
contrary to the Order of the Signs, and by a Retro 
Motion, finiſhes its Circuit in about 19 Years ; in une 
time each of the Nodes returns to that Point of the b » 
tic, whence it before receded. See Cc. 

Hence it follows, that the Moon is never preciſe] in 
Ecliptic, but twice, each Period, vis. when ſhe f + 
Nodes : throughout the reſt. of her Courſe ſhe "xo, 
from it, being nearer. or further from the Ecliptic ty 
is nearer or further from the Nodes. In the Points * 
E, ſhe is at her greateſt Diſtance from the Nodes; *. 
Points are call'd her Limits. See Limits, | CY 

The Moon's Diſtance from the Nodes, or rather from t 
Ecliptic, is call'd her Latitude, which is meaſur'd b . 
Arch of a Circle drawn thro the Moon perpendicular tg th 
Ecliptic, and intercepted between the Moon and the Ecli 
tic, The Moon's Latitude, when at the greateſt, ag in 
or F, never exceeds 5 Degrees, and about 18 Minutes; 
which Latitude is the Meaſure of the Angles at the Not 
See LATITUDE. 5 | 

It appears by Obſervation, that the Moor? Diſtance fron 
the Earth is continually changing; and that ſhe is alway 
either drawing nearer, or going further from us. The 5 
ſon is this, that the Moon does not move in a circular O. 
bit, which has the Earth for its Centre; but in an Ellipie 
Orbit (ſuch as is repreſented in Fig. 16.) one of whoſe Foci 
is the Center of the Earth: AP repreſents the greater 4; 
of the Ellipſis, and the Line of the Anſides; and I C. the 
Eccentricity: the Point A, which is the higheſt Apfis, i 
call'd the Apogee of the Moon; and P, the loweſt Apfis, is 
the Moons Perigee, or the Point wherein ſhe comes neareſ 
the Earth. See Aro EE and PzrIGEE. 

The Space of Time wherein the Moon, going from the 
Apogee, returns to it again, is call'd the Auomaliſtic Month, 
Sce ANOMALISTIC. | | 

If” the Moon's Orbit had no other Motion, but that 
wherewith it is carry d round the Sun, it would ſtill retain 
a Poſition parallel to itſelf, and always point the ſame way, 
and be obſerv'd in the ſame. Point of the Ecliptic; but 
the Line of the Apſides is likewiſe obſerv'd to be more- 
able, and to have an angular Motion round the Earth from 
Weſt to Eaſt, according to the Order of the Signs, r- 
turning to the ſame Situation in the ſpace of about nine 
Years. Sce ANGULAR Motion and ArsID ESG. 


Irregularities in the Moon's Motion. 


The Irregularities of the Moon's Motion, and that of her 
Orbit, are very conſiderable : For, 1. When the Earth i 
in her Aphelion, the Moon: is in her Aphelion likewiſe; i 
which caſe ſhe quickens her Pace, and performs her Ci 
cuit in a ſhorter time: On the. contrary, when the Earth 
is in its Perihelion, the Moon is ſo too, and then ſhe {lic 
kens her Motion; and thus revolves round the Earth in 1 
ſhorter ſpace, when. the Earth is in her Aphelion, than 
when in her Perihelion : So that the Periodical Months 
are not all equal. See PERIODICAL Month. =, 

2. Again, when the Moon is in her Syzygies, i. e. in the 
Line that joins the Centers of the Earth and Sun, which i 
either in her Conjunction or Oppoſition ; ſhe moves ſwifter 
ceteris paribus, han when in the Quadratures. See öl. 
ZYGIES. | 

Further, 3. According to the different Diſtance of the 
Moon from the Syzygies, i.e. from Oppoſition or Conjulc 
tion, ſhe changes her Motion: In he firſt Quarter, thi! 
is, from the Conjunction to her firſt Quadrature, ſhe ab3ts 
ſomewhat of her Velocity; which, in the ſecond Qua 
ſhe recovers : In the third Quarter, ſhe again loſes ? 
in the laſt, again recovers. This Inequality was ® 
diſcover'd by Tycho Brabe, who call'd it the Moon's Vari 
tion, See VARIATION. | - 

4. Add to this, that the Moon moves in an Ellipfs 
of whoſe Foci is in the Centre of the Earth, round u 
ſhe deſcribes Areas proportionable to the Times, 25 1 
primary Planets do round the Sun; whence her owe 
the Perigee muſt be quickeſt, and ſlow-eſt in the Ape 


SE. | 

- 5. The very Orbit of the Moon is changeable, and doe 

, . its E entricit} 

not always perſevere in the ſame Figure; its cc; 

being ſometimes increas'd, and ſometimes 2 4 
reateſt, when the Line of Apfides coincides with _ 
the Syzygics; and leaſt, when the Line of Apfides cute 

other at right Angles. See Oznr, 6. Not 


6. Nor is NOW. eee 
*. o move forwards, when it coincides with the 
being Pee, gies, and backwards, when it cuts the Line 
Ls bt __ See AroGzs: Nor is this Progreſs and 
Re 25 in any meaſure equal: in the Conjunction, or Op- 
79 * it goes briskly forwards; and in the Quadratures, 
moves either lowly furwards, ſtands Kill, or goes back- 
card. See Srs reise „„ 110 
The Motion of the Nodes is not uniſorm; but when 
72 Line of the Nodes coincides with that of the Syzygies, 
they Rand ſtill; When the Nodes are in the Quadratures, 
: e. when their Line cuts that of the Syrygies at right An 
les they go backwards, from Eaſt to Weſt; and this, 
51 [. Newton ſhews, with the Velocity of 16", 15", 24%, 
in an Hour. See NODE. | ' 
The only equable Motion the Moon has, is that where- 
with ſhe turns round her Axis exactly in the ſame ſpace of 
Time, in which ſhe revolves round us in her Orbit; whence 
it happens, that ſhe always turns' the ſame Face towards 


For, as the Moon's Motion round its Axis is equal, and 


et its Motion or Velocity in its Orbit is unequal; it fol- 


550 that when the oon is in its Perigee, where it moves 
ſwiſteſt in its Orbit, that part of its Surface, which, on ac- 


count of its Motion in the Orbit, would be turn'd from the 


Earth, is not ſo, entirely; by reaſon of its Motion round 
its Axis: Thus, ſome Parts in the Limb, or Margin of 
the Moon, ſometimes recede from the Center of the Disk, 
and ſometimes approach towards it, and ſome Parts, that 
were before invifible, become conſpicuous: which is call'd 
the Moon Libration, © - © „ 

Yer this Equability of Rotation occaſions an apparent 
lrregularity; tor the Axis of the Moon, not being perpen- 
dicular to the Plane of its Orbit, but a little inclined to it: 
and this Axis W its Paralleliſm, in its Motion 
round the Earth; it mu 
in reſpect of an Obſerver on the Earth; to whom, ſome- 
times the one, and ſometimes the other Pole of the Moor, 
becomes viſible. Whence it appears to have a kind of 
Libration. See LIBER AT ION and Axis. HY | 

' Phyſical Laws of the Moon's Motion. 

Thus much for the Lunar Phenomena: It remains that 
we aſſign the Phyſical Cauſe thereof, The Won, we have 
obſerved, moves round the Earth, by the ſame Laws, and 
in the ſame Manner, as the Earth round the Sun and o- 
ther Planets. The Solution therefore of the Lunar Mo- 
tion, in general, comes under thaſe of the Earth, and other 
Planets. See Pl ANET and Ern... 

As for the particular Irregularities in the Mooz;'s Motion, 


to which the Earth, and other Planets, are not ſubject, 


they ariſe from the Sun, which acts on, and diſturbs her 
in her ordinary Progreſs thro her Orbit; and are all me- 
chanically deducible from the ſame great Law, whereby 


her general Motion is directed, vis. the Law of Gravitation 


or Attraftion, See GRAvITATION. | 

Other ſecondary Planets, v. g. the Satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, are doubtleſs ſubject to the like Irregularities 
with the Moon; as being expoſed to the ſame perturbating 
or diſturbing Force of tbe Sun; but their Diſtance ſecures 
them from our Obſervation. See SarRTLITE and Di- 
STURBING Force. $7 7-71 - 

The Laws of the ſeveral Irregularities in the Syzygies, 


3 Oc. ſee under SyzyGits, QUADRATURES, 
c. 5 


The Aſtronomy of the Moon. 


1. To determine the Period of the Noon Revolution 
round the Earth, or the Periodical Month; and the Time 
between one Oppoſition and another, or the Synodical Month : 

ce, in the middle of a Lunar Eclipſe, the Moon is 
®Ppofite to the Sun: (See Ecrirss.) Compute the 
ume between two Eclipſes, or Oppoſitions 3 and divide 
this, by the number of Lunations, that have paſled in the 
mean time: 
nodica] Month. Compute the Sun's mean Motion du- 
img the time of the Synodical Month, and add this to the 
entire Cirele deſcribed by the Moor: : Then, as the Sum 
ta 3609, fo is the Quantity of the Synodical Month 
to the Periodical. 
Nibdas 5 ey en in the Year 1500, November 6. at 12 at 

'ght, ob erved an Eclipſe of the Moon at Rome; and Au- 
Luſt 1, 1525, at 4 h. 25%, another at Cracow: hence, the 

Lantity of the Synodical Month is thus determined: 

Obſ. 11 A. 1523 d. 237h. 4.25* + + 


: 


Obſ. 1 A. 1 500 d. 310 h. 2. 200 


Intern of Time A 22 i 
22 d. 292 h. 
And the Day 5 


Exh luterval A. 23 d. 297 h. 
eur 


2.5. 


2.5 
1199 1005 


neceſſarily change its Situation, 


the Quotient will be the Quantity of the 8y- 


6. 5 


42524/. 3. 10“ 9“. 


That is 29 EEE Er oo 
The Sun's Mation in the time 29. 6. 24.18 
The Moon's Motion 389. 6. 24.18 


Quantity of the Periodical Month oY 
Hence, 1. The Quantity of the Periodical Month bein 
given; by the Rule of Three we may find the Moon's 4s 
urnal and hourly Motion, &c. And thus may Tables of 
the mean Motion of the Moon be conſtructed. See Tas 
BLES; fee alſo DlURNAL and Horaxy. 3 
2. If the Sun's mean diurnal Motion be ſubſtracted from 
the Moon's mean diurnal Motion; the Remainder will give 
the Moon diurnal Motion from the Sun: and thus may a 
Table of Latitudes be conſtructed, ſuch as thoſe of Bala. 

dus. See LATITupxsG. . 

3. Since in the middle of a total Eclipſe, the Moon is in 
the Node; if the Sun's Place be found for that time, and 
to this be added fix. Signs, the Sum will give the Place of 
the' Node, See Nopx. 

4. From comparin 


2) d. 7 h. 437. 5% 


the antient Obſervations with the 


modern, it appears that the Nodes bave a Motion, and 


that they proceed in Antecedentia, i. e. from Taurus to Aries, 
from Aries to Piſces, Sc. If then to the Moon's mean di- 
urnal Motion, be added the diurnal Motion of the Nodes, 
the ſame will be the Motion of the Latitude; and thence, 
by, is Rule of Three, may be found in what time the 
Moon goes 360? from the Dragon's Head, or in what time 
ſhe goes from, and returns to it: That is the Quantity of 
the Dracontic Month. | | X 

5. If the Motion of the diurnal Apogee be ſubſtracted 
from the mean Motion of the Moon, the Remainder will 
be the Moon's mean Motion from the Apogee: and thence, 
by the Rule of Three, is determin'd the Quantity of the 
Anomaliſtic Month. 5 | 

According to the Obſeryations of Kepler, the mean Sy- 
nodical Month is 29 d. 12 h. 44'. 3“, 2/77. Her Periodical 
Month 2) d. 1 h. 43'. 8'. The Place of the Apogee for 
the Year 1700, January t. Old Stile, was 11 8. 89. 57% 1''. 
The Plane of the Nodes 4 8. 279. 39'. 1)“. Mean diurnal 
Motion of the Moon 13%. 10%, 35”. Diurnal Motion of the 
Apogee 6'.'41”. Diurnal Motion of the Nodes 3. 11”. 
Laitly, the Eccentricity 4362 Parts, ſuch, whereof the 
Diameter of the Eccentrice is 10006 : and therefore the 
diurnal Motion of the Latitude is 15%. 13'. 46”; and the 
diurnal Motion from the Apogee 130. 3“. 54". 


Theory of the Lux AR Motions and Irregularities. 

The Tables of Equation, which ſerve to ſolve the Irre- 
gularities of the Sun, do likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the 
Moon, See KquaTioN. | ti 

But then theſe Equations muſt be corrected far the 
Moon; otherwiſe they will not exhibit the true Motions in 
the Syzygies. The Method is thus: Suppoſe the Moons 
Place in the Zodiac, required in Longitude, for any given 
time; here, we firſt God, in the Tables, the place where 
it would be, ſuppoſing its Motion uniform, which we call 
mean, and which is ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower 
than the true Motion: then, to find where the traue Motion 
will place her, which is alſo the apparent, we are to find 
in another Table at what Diſtance it is from its Apogee 5 
for, according to this Diſtance, the Difference between ber 
true and mean Motion, and the two Places which correſpond 
thereto, is the greater. The true Place thus found, is not 
yet the tre Place; but varies from it, as the Moon is more, 
or leſs remote both from the Sun, and the Sun's Apogee : 
which Variation reſpeQing, at the ſame time, thoſe two 
different Diſtances, they are to be both confidered and 


combined together, as in a Table apart. Which Table 


gives the Correction to be made of the true Places firſt 
bund: That Place thus corrected, is not yet the true 
Place, unleſs the Moon be either in Conjunction, or Op 
fition : If ſhe be out of theſe, there muſt be another 
Correction, which depends on two things taken together, 
and compared, vis. the Diſtance of the Moon's corrected 
Place from the Sun; and of that at which ſhy is with re- 
gard to her own Apogee; this laſt Diſtance having been 
changed by the firſt Correction. 
By all theſe Operations and Correctione, we at length 
arrive at the Moon's true Place for that inſtant. In this it 
muſt be owned, occur prodigious difficulties: The Lunar 
Inequalities are ſo many, that it was in vain the Aſtro- 
nomers laboured ta bring 'em under any Rule, before the 
Great Sir IJ. Newton; to whom we are indebred both for 
the mechanical Cauſes of theſe Inequalities, and for the 
Method of computing and 2 them: 80 GB 
| 7 
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has a World, in great meaſure, of his own diſcovering, or 
rather ſub dung „ 

From the Theory of Gravity he ſhews, that the larger 


Planets revolving round the Sun, may carry along . wit 
em ſmaller Planets 'revolving round themſelves; and 
Thews, 4 priori, that theſe' ſmaller muſt move in Ellipſes 
having their Umbiliciin the Centres of the larger ; and have 
their Motion in their Orbit variou ſly diſturbed by the Mo- 

tion of the Sun; and, in a word; muſt be affected with 
thoſe Inequalities which we actually obſerve in the Moon. 


his Theory, es 'analogous Irregularities in 
And from this Theory, argues analogous Irreg ; Has his Apogee dearly 29 


the Satellites of Saturn. | | y 
From this ſame Theory he examines the force which 
the Sun has to diſturb the Moon's Motion, determines the 
horary Increaſe of the Area which the Moon would de- 
ſcribe in a circular Orbit by Radii drawn to the Earth 
— her Diſtance from the Earth — the Horary Mo- 
tion in a circular and elliptic Orbit——the mean Motion of 
the Nodes the true Motion of the Nodes——the horary 
Variation of the Inclination of the Moon's Orbit to the 
Tor mm —T ̃ 8 | 

Laſtly, From the ſame Theory he bas found the annual 

Equation of the Aoon's mean Motion to ariſe from the 
various dilatation of her Orbit; and that Variation to ariſe 
from the Sun's force, which being greater in the Perigee; 
diſtends the Orbit; and being leſs in the Apogee, ſuffers 

it to be again contracted: In the dilated Orbit, The moves 
more ilowly; in the contracted, more ſwiftly : and the 
annual Equation, whereby this Inequality is compenſated, 
in the Apogee, and Perigee is nothing at all; at a mode- 
rate diſtance from the Sun, amounts to 11, 30/3; and in 
other places is proportional to the Equation of the Sun's 

Centre, and is added to the mean Motion of the Moon, 
when the Earth proceeds from its Aphelion to its Periheli- 
on; and ſubſtracted when in its oppoſite part. Suppofing 
the Radius of the Orbis magnus 1000, and the Earth's Ec- 
centricity 16 7; this Equation, when greateſt, accordi 
to the Theory of Gravity, comes out 11 49“, 3”. He adds, 
that in the Earth's Perihelion the Nodes move ſwifter than 
in the Aphelion, and that in a triplicate Ratio of the Earth's 
diſtance from the Sun, inverſely. . Whence ariſe annual 
Equations of their Motions, proportionable to that of the 
Centre of the Sun. Now the Sun's Motion is in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Earth's Diſtance from the Sun inverfely, and 
the greateſt Equation of the Centre which this * you 
occafions, is, 19, 56', 26“, agreeable to the Sun's Eccen- 
tricity 16 15. If the Sun's Motion were in a triplicate Ratio 
of its Diſtance inverſely, this Inequality could generate the 
rae Equation 25, 66', 9” 3 and therefore the greateſt 

quations which the Inequalities of the Motions of the Moon s 

Apogee and Nodes occaſion, are to 29, 56, 9“, as the mean 
diurnal Motion of the Moon's Apogee, and the mean diurnal 
Motion of her Nodes are to the mean diurnal Motion of the 
Sun. Whence the greateſt Equation of the mean Motion 
of the Apogee comes out 19“, 52“; and the greateſt Equa- 
tion of the mean Motion of the Nodes 9 27”. The former 
Equation is added, and the latter ſubſtracted, when the 
Earth proceeds from its Perihelion to its Aphelion; and 
the contrary in the oppoſite part of its Orbit. a 

From the ſame Theory of Gravity it alſo appears, that 
the Sun's Action on the Moon muſt be ſomewhar greater 
when the tranſverſe Diameter of the Lunar Orbit paſſes 
through the Sun, than when it is at right Angles with the 

Line that joins the Earth and Sun: And, therefore, that 
the Lunar Orbit is ſomewhat greater in the firſt caſe, than 
in the ſecond. Hence ariſes another Equation of the mean 
Lunar Motion, depending on the Situation of the Moon's 
Apogee with regard to the Sun, which is greateſt when the 
Moon's Apogee is in an Octant with the Sun ; and none, when 
that arrives at the Quadrature, or Syzygies; and is added 
to the mean Motion, in the Paſſage of the Moon 's Apogee 
from the Quadrature to the Syzygies, and ſubſtracted in the 


Paſſage of the Apogee from the Syzygies to the Quadra- 


ture. This Equation, which he calls Semeſtris, when 
greateſt, vs. in the Octants of the Apogee, ariſes to 3“ 
34”, at a mean diſtance of the Earth from the Sun; but 
it increaſes and diminiſhes in a triplicate Ratio of the Sun's 
diſtance inverſely; and therefore in the Sun's greateſt 
diſtance, is 3', 34” in the ſmalleſt, 3', 56", nearly. But 
when the Apogee of the Moon is without the OQtants, it 
becomes leſs, and is to the greateſt Equation, as .the Sine 
of double the diſtance of the Moon's Apogee, from the next 
Syzygy or Quadrature, to the Radius. 

From the ſame Theory of Gravity it follows, that the 
Sun's Action on the Moon is ſomewhat greater when a Line 
right drawn through the Moon's Nodes paſſes through the 
Sun, than when that Line is at right Angles with another 
pong the Sun and Earth: And hence ariſes another 
Equation. of the Moon's mean Motion, which he calls Se- 
cunda Semeſtris, and which is greateſt when the Nodes are 
in the Sun's Oftants, and vaniſ} es when they are in the 
Syzygies, or Quadratures ; and in other Situations of the 


h in their Paſſage from the Sun's Quadratures to th 
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Nodes is ptoportionable to the Sine of double the dig. 
of either NO from the next Syzygy, or Quadra 
is added to the Moon's mean Motion while the Nodes FE: 
wad + Ps ig ny | je next 
Syzygy, and ſubſtracted in their Paſſage from the $y.... 
ts. the Quadratures in the Octants. When it is Fo 
amounts to 47”, at a mean diſtance of the Ear, from 1 
Sun ; as appears'from the Theory of Gravity: At che 
diſtances, of the Sun, this Equation in the OQants of Ty 
Nodes is reciprocally as the Cube of the Sun's diſtance fo : 
the Earth; and therefore in the Sun's Perigee is 43; f 


- 


By the ſame” Theory of Gravity, the Moon's Apogee 
proceeds the faſteſt when either in Conjunction with the 
dun, or in Oppoſition to it; and returns when it'makes 
Quadrature with the Sun. In the former Cafe, the Ex. 
centricity is greateſt, and in the latter ſmalleſt, Theſe In. 
equalities ate very conſiderable, and generate the prine 
Equation of the Apogee, which he calls Semeſtris; or Kn. 
wh N The greateit Semi- menſtrual Equation is about 
11 5.40. | 5 

Horyox firſt obſerv'd the Moon to revolve in an Ellipks 
round the Earth placed in the lower Umbilicus: And 
Halley placed the Centre of the Ellipſis in an Epicycle 
whoſe Centre revolves uniformly about the Earth: And 
from the Motion in the Epicycle ariſe the Inequalities now 
vbſerved in the Progreſs and Regreſs of the Apogee, and 
the Quamity of the Tebentricke Wb ME A 
Suppoſe the mean diſtance of the Moon from the Earth 
divided iuto 10c00c; and let T (Plate AsrronoMy, big, 
17.) repteſent the Earth, and J C the mean Eccentricity of 
the Moo 5 505 parts 5 produce T C to B, that C B may be 
the Sine of the greateſt Semi- menſtrual Equation 12%, 10 
to the Radius T'C; the Circle B D A, deſcribed on the 
Centre C, with the Interval CB, will be the Epicycle 
wherein the Centre of the Lunar Orb is placed; and 
wherein it revolves according to the Order of the Letter 
B DA. Take the Angle BCD equal to double the 
annual Argument, or double the diſtance of the true Place 
of the Sun from the Moon's Apogee once equated, and 
CT will be the Semi-menſtrual Equation of the Mn 
Apogee, and T D the Eccentricity of its Orbit tending to 
the Apogee equated a ſecond time. Now the Moon's mean 
Motion, Apogee, and Eccentricity, as alſo the greater 
Axis of its Orbit 200000 z the Moon's true place, as alſo 
her diſtance from the Earth are found, and that by the 
J ?d«ajꝗꝗ | 
In the Earth's Perihelion, by reaſon of the greater force 
of the Sun, the Centre of the Moon's Orbit will move more 
ſwiftly about the Centre C, than in the Aphelion, and 
that in a triplicate Ratio of the Earth's diſtance from the 
Sun inverſely. * By reaſon of the Equation of the Centre 
of the Sun, comprehended in the annual Argument, the 
Centre of the, Moon's Orbit will move more ſwiftly in the 
Epicycle B'D A, ina duplicate Ratio of the diſtance 
the Earth from the Sun inverſely. That the ſame may 
Kill move more ſwiftly in a ſimple Ratio of the diſtance 
inverſely from the Centre of the Orbit D, draw D E to- 
wards the Moon's Apogee, or parallel to T C; and take 
the Angle EDG al to the Exceſs of the annual Ar- 
gument, above the Diſtance of the Moon's Apogee from tho 
Sun's Perigee in Cunfequentia ; or which is the ſame, take 
the Angle CDF equal to the Complement of the true 
Anomaly of the Sun to 3609 ; andlet D F be to DC 5 
double the Eccentricity of the Orbis magnus to the mean 
diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, and the mean diurnd! 
Motion of the Sun from the Moon's Apogee, to the mean 
diurnal Motion of the Sun from its own Apogee, conjundly, 
i. e. as 33 3 is to 1000, and 52 „ 16“ to59' 8” 10“ con- 
junctly 3 or as 3 to 100. Conceive the Centre of the 
Moon 's Orbit placed in the Point E, and to revolve in n 
Epicycle whoſe Centre is D, and Radius D F, while 
proceeds in the Circumference of the Circle D A BY 

hus the Velocity wherewith the Centre of the Vn» 
Orbit moves in a certain Curve, deſcribed about the Centte 
C, will be reciprocally as the Cube of the Sun's diſtance 
from the Earth. The Computation of this Motion 1s ditt. 
cult, but will be made eaſy by the following Approxim” 
tion. If the Moon's mean diſtance from the Earth be 
I000co parts, and its Eccentricity T C 5505 of thoſe gh 
the 4 Line C B or CD will be found 1172 4, and 0 
right Line DF 35 3. This right Line at the diſtance 19 
ſubtends an Angle to the Earth, which the transferring 
the Centre of the Orbit from the place D to F generates t 
the Motion of this Centre; and the ſame right Lin 
doubled, in a parallel Situation, at the diſtance of the x4 
per Umdilicus of the Men's Orbit from the Earth, 5 
tends the ſame Angle, generated by that tran{lation | 
the Motion of the Umbilicus ; and at the diſtance o - 
Moon from the Earth ſubtends an Angle which the ® 
tranſlation generates in the Motion of the n 57 


which may therefore be call'd the Second Fan 7 ie 
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This Equation at a mean diſtance bf the Moon 

Fatth, is as the Sine of the ans, pa contain'd be- 
he Line D F, and a right Line drawn from 
een! to the Moon, nearly 3 and when greateſt, 4- 
be —— 2 25”. Now the Angle comprehended be- 
a 
een 2 by ſubſtracting the Angle E DE from the 
f found ys omaly of the Acorn, or by adding the Moon's 
ean 7 the Sun to the diſtance of the Moon's: Apogee 

piliane Apogee of the Sun. And as Radius is to the 
ron * 5 the Angle thus found, ſo is 2, 25“ to the ſecond 
Line gan of the Centre, which is to be added, if that Sine 
; than a Semi-circle, and ſubtracted if greater: 
| wo 5 have its Longitude in the very Syzygies of the 


Luminaties. = TER 5 . ed he Moon's 
curate Computation be required, the Moon's 
art — muſt be Naas e by a ſecond Variation: 


Place net principal Variation we have already confider'd, 


Ther ferv'd it to be Fob in- the ants. The 


; is greateſt in the 
eee Action of the Sun on the Moon's Orbit, according 


illance of the Moon's Apogee from the Sun's Perigee, 
he mach ſo is a certain Angle P to a fourth Proportio- 
1 And as Radius is to the Sine of the Moon's diſtance 


mother Angle Q to the ſecond Variation, which is to be 


if diminiſhing- 
Aion of this Place to the Ecliptic, the Moon's Lon- 
* The Angles P and Q are to be detetmined by ob- 


Prrativn : in the mean time, if for P be aſſumed 2, and 
for Q 1', we ſhall be near the tru th. | 


11 Nature of the Moon. | | 

1: From the various Phaſes of the Joon : From het 
only ſhewing a little part illumined, when following the 
Sun ready to ſet: From that Part's increafing as ſhe re- 


with a full Face; and again wains as ſhe re- approaches 
that Luminary, and loſes all ber Light when ſhe meets 
him : From the lucid Part's being conſtantly turn'd to- 
wards the Weſt, while the Moon increaſes; and towards 
the Eaſt when ſhe decreaſes ; it is evident, that only that 
art ſnines on which the Sun's Rays fall: And from the 
— Eclipſes, happening when the Moon ſhould 
ſhine with a full face, iz. when ſhe is 1809 diſtant from 
the Sun; and the darkned Parts appearing the ſame in all 
Places, it is evident ſhe has no Light of her own, but bor- 
rows whatever Light ſhe has from the Sun. See PAS ES, 
Lcrivan, t e 
2. The Mon ſometimes diſappears in the clear Heaven, 
ſo as not to be difegverable by - a8 beſt Glaſſes 3 little Stars 
of the fifth and fixth Magnitude all the time remaining 
viſible. This Phznomenon Kepler obſerved twice Anno 
1580, and 1583; and Hevelius in 1620. Riccioli, and other 
Jeſuirs at Bononia, and many People throughout Holland 
obſerved the like April 14, 1642. yet at Venice and Vienna 
ſhe was all the time conſpicuous. December 23, 1703, 
there was another total Obſcuration : At Arles ſhe firit 
appear'd of a yellowiſh brown 3 at Avignon ruddy and 
tranſparent, as if the Sun had ſhone through; at Marſeilles, 
one part was reddiſh, the other very dusky 3 and, at length, 
tho' in a clear Sky, wholly diſappear'd. Here it is evi- 
dent, that the Colourseppearing different at the ſame time, 
do not belong to the Moon; that they are occafion'd by an 
Atmoſphere around her variouſly diſpoſed in this and that 
Place, for re fracting of theſe or thoſe coloured Rays. 


J 
ſees ſome parts in the Moon's Face darker than others, which 
are call'd Maculz, or Spors, Through the Teleſcope, while 
the Monn is either increaſing or decreaſing, the illumined 
parts in the Maculæ appear evenly terminated 3 but in 
the bright Parts, the Bound of the Light appears jagged 
and uneven, compoſed of diffimilar Arches, convex and 
concave. (fee Tab. ASTRONOMY, Fig. 18.) There are alſo 
obſerved lucid Parts diſperſed among the darker 3 and 
illumined Farts ſeen beyond the limits of Illumination; 
otber intermediate ones remaining till in darkneſs; and near 
de Maculæ, and even in 'em, are frequently ſeen ſuch 
lucid Specks, Beſide the Maculz obſerved by the An- 
nents, there are other variable ones inviſible by the naked 
Je, call'd New Maculz, always oppoſite to the Sun; 
and which are hence found among thoſe patts which are the 
_ illumined in the increaſing Moon, and in the decrea- 
ing Moon loſe their Light later than the intermediate ones; 


fy wund, and appearing ſometimes larget, ſometimes 
r, ' 


8 Hence, (.) As all parts are equally illumined by the 
Bun, in as much as they are equally diſtant from him: 


(5790) 


Sun's Rays more copiouſly than others; 
illumined Part is very ſmooth and 


he Line D F and a Line from the Point D, is 


uadrants, and ariſes from the 


-Ferent Poſition of the Moons Apogee to the Sun, 
e : As Radius is to the verſed Sine of 


ſo is the Sine of this fourth Proportional and 
ſubſtracted, if the Moons Light be increaſing; and added, | 


Thus we have the Moon's true Place in her Orbit; and 


cedes from the Sun, till at the diftance of 809 ſhe ſhines 


3- The Eye, either naked, or arm'd with a Teleſcope, 


\ 
\ 
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If ſome appear brighter; and others darker; ſomerefle&chs 
and therefore they. 
are heterogeneous. And, (2.) Since the Boundary of the 
| Nl the 8 | 
their Surface muit be ſo too. (z.) The parts illumined by 
the Sun ſooner, and deſeryed later than others that are 
nearer, are higher than the reſt, i. e. ſtand up above the 
other Surface of the Mn. (4.) The New Maculæ an- 
ſwer perfectly to the Shadows of terreſtrial Bodies. | 

4. Heveliss writes, that he has ſeveral times found, in 
Skies perfectly clear, when even Stars of the 6th and 7th. 
Magnitude were conſpicuous, at the ſame Altitude of the 
Moon, and the ſame Elongation from the Earth, and with 
one and the ſame excellent Teleſcope ; that the Moor and 
its Macule do not appear equally lucid, clear, and perſpi- 
cuous, at all times; but are much brighter, purer, and 
more diſtinct at one time than another. From the Circum- 
ſtances of the Obſervation, tis evident; the reaſon of the 
Phznomenon is not either in our Air, in the Tube, in tho 
Moon, nor in the Spectator's Bye; but muſt be look'd fot 
in ſomething exiſting about the Moor. 

5- Caſſini frequently obſerv'd Saturn; Jupiter, and the 
fix'd Stars, when hid by the Moon, near her Limb; whe: 
ther the illumined or dark one, to have their circular Fi- 
gure changed into an oval one; and in other Occultations 
tound no alteration of Figure at all. In like manner,, the 
Sun and Moon riſing and . in a vaporous Horizon, do 
not appear Circular, but Elliptic. 

Hence, as we know, by ſure Experience, that the Cir- 
cular Figure of the Sun and Moon is only changed into an 
Elliptic one by means of the Refraction in the vapoury 
Atmoſphere; tis pete apparent, that at the time when 
the circular Figure of the Stars is thus changed by the 
Moon, there is 4 denſe Matter incompaſſing the Moon, where- 
in the Rays emitted from the Stars are refracted; and that 
at other times, when there was no change of Figure, this 
Matter was wanting. | 

This Phænomenon is well illuſtrated by the following 
Experiment: To the inner bottom of any Veſſel, either 
Plane, Convex, or Concave, with Wax fallen a Circle of 
Paper 3 then pouring in Water, that the Rays reflected from 
the Circle into the Air may be refracted before they reach 
the Eye; viewing the Circle obliquely, the circular Figure 


. 
* 


will appear changed into an Ellipſis. | 

6. The Mun is @, denſe opake body, beſet with Mountains, 
Valleys, and Seas. That the Moon is denſe, and impervious 
to the Light, has been ſhewn : but ſome parts fink below, 
and others riſe above the Surface ; and that conſiderably; 
in as much as they are viſible at ſo great a diſtance of the 
oh, from the Sun: In the Moon therefore are huge 

ountazns and very deep Valleys. Ricciolus meaſured To 
height of one of the Mountains, call'd St. Catberine, and 
found it nine Miles high. Again, in the Moor: are ſpacious 
Tracts, having ſmooth even Surfaces, and thoſe reflectin 
leſs Light than the reſt: Hence, as the Surface of Aut | 
Bodies is naturally even, and as when tranſparent, they 
tranſmit a great part of the Rays of Light, and reflect very 
little; the Lunar Spots are fluid, tranſparent Bodies: 
and as they continue conſtantly the ſame, are Seas. In 
the Moon, therefore, are Mountains, Valleys, and Seag, — 
Hence again, the lucid parts of the Spots are Iſland and 
Peninſula's. N x 

And fince in the Maculæ, and near their Limbs, are ſeen 
ſome parts higher than others, in the Lunar Seas are Rocks 
and Promontories. 

And fince the new Spots are contiguous to the Moun- 
tains, and in all reſpects like the Shadows of Bodies on 
our Earth; no doubt they are the Shadows of the Lu- 
nar Mountains: Whence alſo appears the Matter of the 
Moon 18 Opake. ' X 

Note, This Reaſoning will be put 2 doubt by viewing 
the ſenſible Horizon from ſome Eminence: Where it 
paſſes over a Plain, the Line will appear ſmooth and even z 
where a-croſs Mountains and Valleys, irregular and wind- 
ing; ſmooth, but dark, Ce. 

5. The Moon is incompaſs'd with an beavy and elaſtic At- 
moſpbere. wherein Vapours and other Exbalations ariſe, and 
whence they return in 775 of Dew and Rain. | 

In a total Eclipſe of the Sun, we find the Moon in- 
circled with a lucid Ring parallel to her Periphery. 

Of this, we have too many Obſetvations to doubt: In 
the great Eclipſe of 1713, the Ring was very conſpicuous at 
London, and elſewhere' Kepler obſerves the ſame of an 
Eclipſe in 1605, at Naples and Antwerp 3 and Wolfius of 
— — in 1606 at Leipſic, deſcribed at large in the Acta 
Eruditorum, with this notable Circumſtance, that the part 
next the Moon was viſibly brighter, than that furtheſt from 
it ; which is confirmed * the Obſervations of the French 
Aſtronomers in the Memoires de Academie, Cc. 1706. 
Hence about the Moor is ſome Fluid, which correſponds 
to her Figure, and which both reflects and refracts the 
Sun's Rays. And hence alſo, this Fluid is denſer below, 

near 


* 
. 


near the Moon's Body; and rarer above. Now as the Air 
which incompaſſes our Earth is ſuch a Fluid, it is manifeſt 
there is Air about the Moon; and ſince the different Denſity 
of the Air depends on its different Gravity and Elaſticity, 
no doubt the different Denfity of the Lunar Air has the 
ſame Cauſes. Again, we have obſerv'd the Lunar Air is 
not always equally clear and, tranſparent: : ſometimes it 
changes the ſpherical Figures of the Stars into Ovals; and 
in the ſeveral total Eclipſes juſt mentioned, there was 
obſerved a trembling in the Moons Limb, immediately 
before immerſion, with an Appearance of thin, light 
Smoak flying over it during immetſion, very apparent in 
England. And hence, as theſe ſame Phenomena are ob- 
ſerved in our Air when full of Vapours, it is pretty plain, 
at the time when theſe Phænomena are obſerved in that of 
the Moon, it is full of Vapours and Exbalations, And, 
laſtly, ſince at other times the Lunar Air is clear and tranſ- 
parent, producing none of theſe Phenomena, the Va- 

ours muſt have been precipitated on the Moon; and there- 

re either Dew, or Rain, or Snow have fallen. 

7. The Moon is a Body in all reſpetts like our Earth, and 
fitted for the ſame purpoſes. For we have ſhewn that it is 
Denſe——Opake——has Mountains and Valleys——Seas, with 
Iſlands, Penmſule, Rocks, and Promontories—4 changeable 
Atmoſphere, wherein Yapours and Exbalations riſe and fall 
ay and Night ; a Sun to illumine the one, and a Moon 
the other. Summer and Winter, &c. YT 

From theſe, by Analogy, may infinite other Properties 
and Appendages of the Moon be deduced: From the 
Changes in the Atmoſphere will follow Winds, and other 
Meteors ; and according to the different Seaſons of the 
Year, Rain, Miſts, Froſt, Snow, Sc. From the Inequali- 


ties upon the Moon's Surface will ariſe Lakes, Rivers, 


Springs, Sc. 3 i 
Now Nature, we know, produces nothing in vain: Rains 
and Dews fall on our Earth to make Plants vegerate; and 
Plants take Root, grow, produce Seeds and Fruits for Ani- 
mals to feed on. But Nature is ſtill uniform and conſiſtent 
with herſelf, and like things ſerve for like Ends: Why 
then may not there be Plants and Animals in the Moon ? 
To what other purpoſe ſo nice a Proviſion for them? _ 
Theſe Arguments will receive new force when we come 
to ſhew that our Earth itſelf is a Planet; and that when 


viewed from the other Planets, it appears, in ſome, like the 


Mon; in others, like Venus; in others, Jupiter, Sc. A Simi- 
litude between the Planets, both Optical and Phyſical, be- 
ing a ſtrong Preſumption their Furniture is alike. See 
EAxr E and PLANET. 7 


To meaſure the Height of the Mountains of the Moon, 

Suppoſe ED (Fig. 19.) the Moon's Diameter, E CD 
the Boundary of Light and Darkneſs ; and A the Top of 
the Hill in the dark part beginning to be illumined : 
With a Teleſcope obſerve the Proportion of A E, or the 
diſtance of A from the Line where the Light commences, 
to the Diameter of ED: Here we have two fides of a 
tectangled Triangle A E, CA; the Squares of which 
added together give the Square of the third; whence the 
Semi- diameter C D being ſubſtracted, leaves A B, the 
Height of the Mountain. 

Ricciolus, v. g. found the Top of the Hill Sr. Catherine 
Hlumined at the diſtance of & of the Aſoon's Diameter from 
the Confines of Light. Suppoſing, therefore, CE,83 
and AE, 1; the Squares of the two will be 65, whole 
Root is $.062 the length of A C; ſubſtracting therefore 
BC=8, the Remainder is AB = 0.62. The Moon's 
Semi-diameter, therefore, is to the Mountain's height as 
8 is to 0.62 5 i. e. as 800 to 62. Suppoſing, therefore, the 
Diameter of the Moon 1182 Engliſb Miles, by the Rule 
Three we find the height of the Mountain 9 Miles. | 

The Heights, Cc. of the Lunar Mountains being mea- 
ſurable, Aitronomers have taken occafion to give each its 
Name. Ricciolus, whom moſt others now follow, diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the Names of the Celebrated Aſtronomers ; 
and by theſe Names they are ſtill expreſſed in Obſervations 
of the Lunar Eclipſe, Oc. See the Figure, (Tab. As r Ro- 
NOMY, Fig. 20.) | 


The apparent Magnitude of the Moon. 

The Magnitude of the Moon, at rifing and ſetting, is a 
Phænomenon that has extremely embarraſſed the modern 
Philoſophers. According to the ordinary Laws of Viſion, it 
ſhould appear the leaſt when neareſt the Horizon, as being 
then neareſt to the Eye ; and yet we find the contrary true 
in fact. Des Cartes, and from him Dr. Walls, and moſt 
other Authors, account for this from the long Series of Ob- 
jeQs interpoſed between the Eye and the Extremity of the 
ſenfible Horizon, which make us imagine it more remote 
than when in the Meridian, where the Eye ſees nothing in 
the way between the Object and ſelf This Idea of a 
great diſtance, makes us imagine the Moon the bigger: 
For any Obje ct being ſeen under any certain Angle, and 


Horizon; the neighbourhood of the Earth, and the gib 


Moon s Age. If the Month have but 


of p 


believed, at the ſame time, very remote, we naturally 
it muſt be very large, to appear under ſuch an Mager 
ſuch a diſtance. And thus a pure Judgment of the Ne 
makes us ſee the Moon bigger in the Horizon, than in | 
Meridian; notwithſtanding its Image painted on 
Retina is leſs in the former Situation than the — 

This Hypotheſis, F. Goxye dettroys, by obſerving that th 
narrower and more confined the ſenſible Horizon is, f 
greater does the Moon appear; the contrary of whic 
ſhould happen on the Principle laid down. 

Gaſſendi is of opinion, that the Pupil of the Eye, hic 
is always more open as the Place is more dark; being mor 
ſo in the Morning and Evening than at other times.“ 
reaſon the Earth is covered with groſs Vapours-; and * 
fides, being obliged to paſs through a longer Column 9 
Series of em, to reach the Horizon, the Image of the Mo, 
enters the Eye at a greater Angle, and is really painted 
there greater. | 

In anſwer to which, it muſt be ſaid, that notwithſtandi 
this dilatation of the Pupil, occaſion'd by the Odſcuriry 
if the Moon be viewed through a little pin-hole made hs 
Paper, ſhe appears leſs when in the Horizon, 

F. Gone finding both the ConjeQures falſe, advances 4 
third: He is of opinion then, when the Moon is in the 


Vapours wherewith the Moon then appears inveloped, have 
the ſame Effect, with regard to us, as a Wall, ot 0. 
ther denſe Body placed behind a Column; which in that 
Caſe . bigger than when inſulate, and incompaſſed 
on all tides with an illumined Air. Further, it is obſerve] 
that a Column when flured, appears bigger than before, 
when it was plain; the Flutes being ſo many particuly 
Objects, which by their Multitude occaſion the Mind to 
imagine the whole Object whereof they are compoſedof : 
larger extent. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the ſeven 
Objects ſeen towards the Horizon, to which the Moy cor. 
reſponds at her Riſing and Setting. And hence it is that 
ſhe appears greater ſtill, when ſhe riſes or ſets between 
Trees; the narrow, yet diſtin&t Intervals whereof hare 
the ſame Effect with regard to the apparent Diameter of 
the Moon, as a greater number of Flutes with regard to 
the Shaft of a Column. g 

For the Eclipſes of the Moon, ſee Ecriress. 
For the Moon's Parallax, ſee PARALL Ax. | 

To 57 the Moon's Age. To the Day of the Month add 
the Epact of the Year, and the Months from March inclu- 
five. The Sum, if under 30; if over, the Exceſs is the 
30 Days, the Exceſs 


above 29 is the Moon's Age. | ; 

To find the Time of - Moon's being in the Meridian, 
or Southing : Multiply her Age, if under 15 Days, by 4; 
and divide the Product by 5 ; the Quotient gives the Hour, 
and the Remainder multiplied by 12, the Minute. If her 
Age exceed 15, ſubſtrat 15, and proceed with the Re- 
ma inder as before. 

To find the Time of the Moon's beginning to ſhine. Mul. 
tiply her Age, if under 15, by 48; and divide the Product 
by 60 : the Quotient gives the Hours ; and the Remainder 
the Minutes. If her Age be above 15 Days, ſubſtract 
the time thus found, from 24 ; the Remainder gives the time 


of ſhining in the Morning. by 
barren Tra of Ground. 


MOOR, Mon, a Heath, or 
See HEATH. 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Moraſi, Moſs, or Fen. Ses 
Mo Ass. | 
Mora Muſſa, in antient Writings, particularly denotes # 
Moſs, or Peat-Moſs. 5 

MOO RING, at Sea, is the laying out of Anchors, in 4 
roper place, for the ſecure Riding of a Ship. See 
Ax cnon. 

To Moor a- croſs, is to lay out one of the Anchors on one 
fide, or a-thwart a River, and the other right againſt it. 

To Moor along ſt, is to have an Anchor in a River, and a 
Hawſer on Shore. | 

To Moor Quarter. ſbot, is to moor Quartering, betwce® 
the two firſt ways, 

Mook ins for Eaſt, Weſt, &9c. is when they obſerve 
which way, and on what Point of the Compaſs the Wind 
or Sea is moſt likely to endanger the Ship, and there la) 
out an Anchor. | 1 

MOORS-HEAD, in Chymiſtry, a Copper-Cap made 
in form of a Head, to be ſer over the Chimney of a Re- 
verberating Furnace. See ReveRBER ATORY. 1 

Mooxs-HEAPD is alſo the Head of a Copper or Glas. 
Still or Alembic, which is luted on to the- Body or Cucur 
bit, and hath a Beak or Pipe to let the Spirit run down into 
the Receiver. h 5 

MOOT, a difficult Caſe, or Queſtion argued by 8 
Students of Inns of Court, by way of Exerciſe. ** 
MooTiNG. | : 

The Word is formed either from the Savon, Moo" 
Afﬀembly ; or the French, Mot, Word, MOOTING, 


- 
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11400 r. MEN are thoſe who argue Moor-Caſes. See Moor. 


Out of theſe Moot- Men are choſe Readers for the Inns of 
Chancery 3 where, in Term. time and in Vacations, they ar- 
gue Caſes in the preſence of Attorneys and Clerks. | 

MORAL, any thing relating to the Manners, or the 
conduct of Life. See Manners, e 

Thus, beſides the Theological Virtues, as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Cc. we ſay there are alſo Moral Virtues, as Juſtice, 
Temperance, Sc. See VIRTUE. 

Mon AL of a Fable, is the Inſtruction drawn from it. See 

LE, | | | 

b when Phedrus at the end of a Fable adds, Hoc illis 
dium qui, Oc. that makes what we call the Moral. This, 
the Greeks call'd iπν⁰ẽñto / when at the end of the Fable, 
and @e;u;0:ov at the beginning. The Latin call it Aﬀabu- 
Jatio. 3 | | | | 
: Mon Ar Senſe, the Faculty whereby we diſcern, or per- 
ceive what is Good, Virtuous, Beautiful, Sc. in Actions, 
Manners, Characters, &c. | 

A late Author has endeavoured to prove, that it is a pe- 
culiar Senſe whereby we get the Ideas of theſe Things 5 
and denominate it a Moral Senſe. See Moral 8SENSR. 

Mon AlL. Theology is that which treats of Caſes of Con- 


| ſcietice3 call'd alſo Caſuiſtry. See Cas ulis TRV. 


Mon AL Certainty, or Aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a very 
ſtrong Probability 3 in contra - diſtinction to a Mathematical 
Demonſtration. See CRRTAINx TT. 

Moa Al Impoſſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a ve 

reat, andalmoſt inſuperable Difficulty ; in oppoſition to a 
yea, or Natural Impoſſibility. See IMros81BILITY. 

Mozart Philoſophy, a Science whoſe Object is to direct, 
and form our Manners; to explain the Reaſon, and Na- 


| ture of Actions; and to teach and inſtruct us how to 


acquire that Felicity or Happineſs which is agreeable to 
human Nature. See Pxirosorny. 

Moral Philoſophy is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
Ethics, See ETHICS. 

Mor ar, Actions, or Acts, are ſuch as render the Rational 
or Free Agent Good or Evil; and, conſequently, Rewardable 
and Puniſhable becauſe he doth them. See Goop, &c. 

MORALITY is a Conformity to thoſe unalterable Ob- 
ligations which reſult from the nature of our Exiſtence, 
and the neceſſary Relations of Life; whether to God as our 
Creator, or Mankind as our Fellow- Creature. 

MORASSE, a Marſh, Fer, or low moiſt Grounds, which 
drain the Waters from above, without having any deſcent 
to carry them off again. | 

Somner derives the Word from the Saxon Merſe : Salma- 
fins from Mare, a Collection of Waters; others from the 
German Maraſt, a muddy Place; and others from Mareſe, 
of Maricetum, 4 Mariſcis, i. e. Ruſhes. ; 

In Scotland, Ireland, and the North of England, they 
have a peculiar kind of Moraſſes, call'd Maſſes, or Peat- 
Meſſes, whence the Country- People dig their Peat or 
Turf. See Tur. 

The Earl of Cromartie gives a particular Account of 
theſe Moſſes in the Philoſopb. Tranſat. They are cover'd 


vith a heathy Scurf, under which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy 


arth, in ſome Places ſhallower, in others deeper, ordi- 
narily from three or four to ſeven or eight Feet depth, tho? 
in ſome few Places twice or thrice as much. 

This black, ſpungy Earth they cut into oblong Squares 


_ with Iron Spades fitted to that end, eight or nine Inches 


Ong, and four or five broad; as the Men cut em up, 
they are carried and ſpread on a dry Ground, to be dried in 
the Wind and Sun. Some of thele become harder, ſome 
ofter, according to the nature of the Mold or Earth : The 
more black and ſolid, the better Fire 3 and they are the 


— 3 which are greyeſt, the lighteſt, and moſt 


f deb they 22 downwards to another, and ſo to a 
lef ourth, till they come to the hard Channel, un- 
te. ey be ſtop d with Water, which they alſo ordinarily 
— by making a Channel, if they can; but where they 

dt there the Water ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted Pits, 


or Prat-Dikes » As they call em, where Water hinders the 


. Theſe Moſſes always ſtand on Plains; tho! they are 
frequently found on Hills; and near the Top of em too. 
Yet, as that curious Nobleman obſerves, the Moſſes havo 


always a deſcent to em, and generally from em; inſo- 
much that he never knew any, where the Water might ſtag · 
nate. Tis the Water draining from above that ſeems ta 
be the Parent of Peat. In many of theſe Moſſes are found 
Quantities of Fir and Oak Wood, uſually in whole Trees ae 

his 


the ſmaller Branches are ſeldom found unconſum'd. 


Wood is as good for uſe as any old Wood is 3 only that 
having imbibed a deal of Moiſture, it takes ſome time to 
dry, in order to fit it for uſe. 3 1 

There are many Places, where Wood will not grow, 
where yet the Moſſes are well ſtock' d with theſe Under- 
e Timber; but yet it appears there muſt have been 
Voods formerly: Elſe how come they in the Moſſes 
To prove this, that Noble Lord gives us the Hiſtory — 
Origin of a Moſs, in great meaſure from his own Experi- 
ence. In the Pariſh of Lochbrun, in the Year 165 r, he 
ſaw, near the Top of a very high Hill; a Plain about a 
Mile over, then cover'd with a firm ſtanding Wood, but 


which was ſo very old; that not only \the Trees had no 


Leaves or Bark on, but the outſide for the ſpace of an Inch 
inward was dead, white Timber, tho' within they were 
firm, Coming by the ſame Place 15 Years after, he could 
not diſcover the leaſt Appearance of a Tree, but inſtead 
thereof a plain green Ground cover'd with a Moſs ; the 
Trees being all fallen, and having lain ſo thick over one 
another, the Green had over-run the whole Timber, by 
means of the Moiſture draining from the Hill above it, 
and ſtagnating on the Plain. He adds, that none could paſs 
over it; the Scurf not being firm enough to ſupport em. 
In thirty Years more he found the whole Piece of Gro 

turn d into a common Pear-Moſs, and the Country-People 
digging Turf and Peats. | 5 » 
| Th is accounts for the Generation of Moſſes, and whence 


it is that many of them are furniſh'd with Timber. 


MORAT UR; or DzM,oRA Tun, in Law, fignifies as much 


as be Demurs 3 by reaſen the Party here ere not forward, 


but reſts, or abides upon the Judgment of the Court, who 
take time to deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon. See 
DzMURRER. 1 

When the Council of the Party are of opinion, that the 
Count or Plea of the adverſe Party is inſufficient in Law 3 
then he Demurs, or abides in Law, and refers the ſame to 
the Judgment of the Court. | 3 

MORBID, Mok zin us, in Medicine, is apply'd to fig- 
nify thoſe Parts, Humours, Sc. wherein a Diſeaſe lies. See 
DisEASE. 


Mono, in painting, is particularly apply'd to fat Fleſh 


very ſtrongly ex preſſed. 


MORBILLI, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe popularly call'd 
the Meaſles, See MxAsSLEs. 

MORBUS, a Term purely Latin, ſignifying Diſeaſe. 
See Dis ASE. | | | 

Mon nus Comitialis, is the Epilepſy ; thus call'd by the 


Romans, becauſe when in any of their public Aſſemblies 


Perſons fell down with this Diſtemper, they immediately 
broke up, and diſſolved the Comitia, which was the common 
Appellation for ſuch Courts. See ErILRPex. 

Morbus Regius, JaunDICE. 

Morbus Virgineus, 88. 3 morons, 

Morbus Gallicus, VENEREAL Diſeaſe, ; 

MORISCO, or Moz1sx, a kind of Painting, Carving, 
£9c. done after the Manner of the Moors; cn of ſe⸗ 


vergl Groteſque Pieces and Compartiments promiſcuouſly 


intermingled, not containing any perfect Figure of a Man, 
or other Animal, but a wild Reſemblance of Birds, Beaſts, 
Trees, c. See GrRoTESK. - 

Theſe are alſo call'd Arabeſques, and are particularly uſed 
in Embroideries, Damask-Work, Oc. See ARABESK. 

Moreſque Dances, vulgarly call'd Morrice-Dances, are thoſe 
altogether inimitation of the Moors, as Sarabands, Chacons, c. 
which are uſually performed with Caſtagnets, Tabours, c. 
See CasTAGNETTAS. 

MORNING, the beginning of the Day ; or the Time. 
of the Sun-rifing. See Dar and Risns. £ 

The Aftronomers reckon Morning, Mane, from the time 
of Mid- night, to that of Mid-day. Thus an Eclipſe is ſaid 
to begin at 11 a clock in the Morning, GW. 

MoRninc-Sar is the Planet Venus, when a little to the 
Eaſtward of the Sun 3; that Y when ſhe riſes a little * 
7 um, 


© MomkntNe Tw:light, ſee Caxyvscutum” 8 
MORPHE W, is that Freckle or Scurf which breaks out 


See FRickLES. 


him: In this Situation "ſhe is call'd by the Greet Phoſ- 
borus 3 by the 'Latins Lucifer, Sc. See Pnosrhonuvs. 


* 


ſometimes upon the Skin, particularly about the Forehead. 

MoORSELLI, and Moks vr 1, antient Names for thoſe 
Forms of Medicines which were to be chew'd in the 
Mouth, as a Lozenge ; the Word fignitying a little Mouth- 


ful. Sce LOZEN OB. 1 ü eee e 
MoORSUs Diaboli, Devil's Bit; a Plant which ſeems to 


have à fringe around its Leaves, is thus call'd. | 
From a likeneſs heteto, has the Edge or Selvidge of 
the Tibe Falopiane, obtain'd the ſame Appellation. See 
FALTLOPTAN. ff M1 | en 3-7 790 ; 
MORS Us Canis rabid, 7, ee n 
- MORSUS Viperæ, 8 VIPER. : 
MORT d Anceſtre, in Law, ſee As81zs of Mort d An- 
ceftre. 28 e eee ee 


MORTALITY, a Term frequently uſed to fignify a 


* contagious Diſeaſe, which deſtroys great Numbers either 


of Men, or Beaſts. t TAI 
Bils of MorTALITY, are Weekly Lifts compiled by the 
Pariſh-Clerks in and about London, containing the Numbers 


of ſuch as die of each Diſcaſe, as well as of thoſe that are 


born every Week. 1 0h 

The Bills are of ſome ſtanding in England, in imitation 
whereof they are now eſtabliſhed at Paris. They are very 
uſeful on ſeveral accounts, particularly in judging of the 


| Mortality of any Diſeaſe, and whether an Epidemie or In- 
fectious Diſtemper increaſes or abares, ' 547 


Mr. Graunt, who examin'd thoſe of London very accu- 


rately, has wrote an expreſs Treatiſe of em. Among other 


things, he calculates from em, that of 100 Perſons who are 


born in the ſame Week, there are but 64 left at the end of 


fix Tears; but 40 at the end of ſixteen Years 3 at the end 
of twenty fix Years, but 25; and the end of thirty fix 
Years; but 16; at the end of forty fix Years, but 10; it 
the end of fifty fix, no more than ſix; at the end of ſixty 
fix Years, but 3; at the end of ſeventy fix, but 1 3 and at 
the end of eighty Years, they are reduced to none. 
He likewiſe makes it appear, that in England in geneial, 
more are born than die; but in London, more die than are 


born: The Proportion of Birihs to Burials, in the former, 


being as 1 to one; in the latter as g to one. Thus alſo 
Cities and Market- Towns are found to bury 1. 428 to 1 
Birth. But in Parie they b Le theit deaths being 
12 to 1 Birth, In the Villages of England, fewer die than 
are born; there being but one death to 1. 26 Births. See 
MARRAIAC E. | F AOL wo 

MORTAR, or Mox TER, in Architecture, is a Prepa- 
tion of Lime, Sand, Sc. mixed up with Water; ſerving, as 
a Cement, to bind the Stones, Oc. of a Building, See 
BviLDinG, CEMENT, Cc. : 

The Antients had a kind of Mortar ſo very hard and 
binding, that, after ſo long a Duration, tis next to im- 
poſſible io ſeparate the Parts of ſome of their Buildings; 
tho' there are ſome who aſcribe that exceſſive Strength to 
Time, and the Influences of certain Properties in the Air, 
which is found to harden ſome Bodies very ſurprizingly. 

De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt Mortar is that made of 
Puxzuoli; adding, that it penetrates black Flints, and turns 
'em white. | „ 

The Lime uſed in the antient Mortar is ſaid to be burnt 
from the hardeſt Stones, and even Fragments of Marble. 
See LIM E. . 

Mr. Vorledge obſerves, that fine Duſt makes weak 
Mortar; and the rounder the Sand, the ſtronger the 


Mortar. He therefore adviſes the Sand to be waſhed e'er 


mixed; and adds, that dirty Water weakens the Mortar 
conſiderably. See SND. % 2 

The Proportion of Lime and Sand in our common Mor- 
tar is extremely variable. Vitruvius preſcribes three parts 
of Pit-Sand and two of River-Sand to one of Lime ; but 
the Sand here ſeems to be over-doſed. About London, 
the Proportion of Sand to quick Lime is as 36 to 25, In 
ſome Parts they uſe equal Quantities of each. | 

Welfius obſerves, that the Sand ſhould be dry and ſharp, 
ſo as to prick the Hands when rubbed ; yet not Sur 
as to foul the Water it is waſh'd in. a | 
Vitruvius obſeryes, that Foſſil- Sands dry ſooner than 
thoſe taken out of Rivers. Whence, he adds, the latter is 
fitteſt for the Inſides, the former for the Outſides of a 
Building. He ſubjoins, that Foſſil-Sand lying long in the 
Air, becomes earthy. Palladio takes notice, that of all Sands 
white ones are the worſt ; the reaſon is owing to their want 


of Aſperity. | 


Mxing and blending of Mor r AR; 1 2 


M. Felibien obſerves that the Antient Maſons were ſo very 
ſcrupulous herein, that the.Greeks kept ten Men conſtantly 
employ'd for a long ſpace of time, to each Baſon, which 
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us the Pieces of Plaiſter falling off from old Wallaſes 
to make Tables.  Fel:bien adds, it is a Maxim mog vad 
Maſons to their Labourers, that they ſhould dilute Vith 


Shells, Oc. are much lighter than Bullets of equal Dis 


dividing the Weight of the Bomb by 30. Tho! this Rule 


* 


render'd it of fuch prodigious- Hardneſs, that hirn 


ol 


the Sweat of their Brow, 1. e. labour it a long time, in 
of v3 wg it with Water, to have done the ſooner, ley 
Beſides the common Mortar uſed in laying of $t 
Bricks, Sc. there are ſeveral other kinds. As, Y 
White Mok r AR, uſed. in Plaiſtering the Wa, , 
Ceilings 5 made of Ox-Hair mixed with Lime and W nd , 
without any Sand. See PLAISTER. Mer, 
The MoxTar uſedin making of Water-Courſes,Cifte; 
Sc. is very hard and durable, made of Lime and H 1 
Greaſe, ſometimes mix d with the Juice of Pig * 
ſometimes with liquid Pitch: after Application it; 
waſhed over with Linſeed-Oil. See CISsTEKRN. l 
Monk rAR for Furnaces, Ec. is made with red Cl 
wroughtin Water, wherein Horſe-Dung and Chimney. 500 
has been ſteep'd. See FURNACE. Are 
Mog r AR for Sun- Dials on Walls may be made of Lin 
and Sand temper'd with Linſeed Oil; or, for want 1 
that, with ſcumm'd Milk. This will grow to the Hard 
neſs of a Stone. | h 5 5 
In Buildings, one part of waſh'd Soap-Aſhes mixed will 
another of Lime and Sand, make a very durable Morte. 
MORTAR, or Moaxrizs, a Badge, or Enſign of Dig 
nity bore by the Chancellors, and Great Preſidentsof the 
Parliaments of France. 0 
It conſiſts of a Piece of Velvet edged with a Gold. Lace. 
They formerly bore it on their Head, but now in- their 
Hands. es TM 
Hence they are call'd Preſidents a Mortier. 8 
MORTAR-PIECE, a ſhort Piece of Ordnance, very 
thick and wide, proper for the Carriage of Bombs, Car. 
caſes, Snells, Stones, Sc. Sec ORDNANCE, Bows, Caz. 


CASS, Sc. 

There are two kinds of Mortars; the one hung, or mount 
ed ona Carriage with low Wheels, after the manner of 
Guns, call'd Pendent or Hanging Mortars: The other 
fixed on an immoveable Baſe, call'd Standing Mortar, 
At the head of the Bore, or Chaſe of the Mortar, is the 
Chamber, for the Charge of Powder. This is uſually made 
Cylindrical, all but the Baſe, which they make Hemi- 
ſpherical ; Tho' ſome of the later Eng in eers prefer Sphe- 
rical Chambers ; as the Surface of thoſe being leſs, under 
equal Capacities, make leſs Reſiſtance to the Sa 
See CHAMBER, 

The Thickneſs of the Mortar about the Chamber is to 
be much greater than about the Chaſe ; by reaſon the 
Gun-Powder makes a much greater Effort about the 
Chamber than elſewhere. © The Diameter of the Chamber 
to be much leſs than that of the Bore ; by reaſon Bombs, 


meters; and, (conſequently, leſs Powder ſuffices. See 
Burr | 

To charge, or load a Mortar, the proper Quantity of 
Gun Powder is put into the Chamber; and if there be 
any vacant ſpace, they fill it up with Hay; ſome chuſe 
a wooden Plug. Over this they % a Turf ; ſomea wooden 
'Tampian fitted to the Bore of the Piece; and laſtly the 
Bomb, taking care that the Fuſee be in the Axis thereof, 
and the Orifice be turn'd from the Muzzle of the Piece. 
What re mains, is to be fill'd up with Hay, Straw, Turf Ge 
ſo as the Load may not be exploded without the utmoſt 
Violence. See CHARGE. | | 

The Quantity of Gun-Powder to be uſed, is found by 


is not always to be ſtrictly obſerved. See Gun-PowDER. 
To elevate the Mortar, ſo as its Axis may make an 
e Angle with the Horizon; they apply the Artillery: 
evel, or Gunner's Quadrant ; the 22 ſee under 
the Articles LEVEL and QuAPDRANT. | 
An Elevation of 70 or do Degrees is what is common!) 
choſe for rendring Mortars moſt ſerviceable in caſting Shells 
into Towns, Forts, Sc, tho' the greateſt Range be at 45" 
See Ra NE. | | 
If all Mortar-Pieces were, as they ought to be, exal) 
Similar, and their Requiſites of Powder as the Cubes of the 
Diameters of their ſeveral Bores; and if their Shells 
Bombs, , Carcafſes, Oc. were alſo Similar, then, comp* 
ring like with like, their Ranges on the Plane of the Ho- 
rizon, under the ſame Degree of Elevation, wou d be 
equal; and, conſequently, one Piece being well proreh 
i. e. the Range of the Granado, Bomb, Carcaſs, Ce. N. 
ing found to any Degree of Elevation, the whole Work 0 
the Mortar · Piect would become very eaſy, and exact, * 
But ſince Mortars are not thus Similar, tis required t 1 
the Range of the Piece at ſome known Degree of Elev 
tion be accurately found by meaſuring 3 and from 
all the other Ranges may be determined. lay 
Thus, to find the Range of the Piece at any other E Je 
tion required ; ſay, as the Sine of double the Angle 11 * 
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| {nd net wes made, is to the Sine of double 
bbich 2 , fo is the Range known to the Range 
ne ame . e | 
equiec - zuſtance, tis found that the Range of a Piece 
| ouppoſe 2 Degrees is 2000 Yards 3 to find the Range 
. cor me Piece with the ſame Charge when elevated to 
Wo! the 2G Take the Sine of 699, the double of 309, and 
=” oy o the firſt Term of the Rule of Three 3 the ſecond 
make 1 
Term dae giren R The fourth Term will 
; ven Range 2000 e fourth Term wi 
the ny 0 ange of the Piece at 45% If the Elevation 
be 2310) bn 45, inilead of doubling it, take the Sine 


. 


t 

1 1 loft Complement to 90%. As ſuppoſe the Eleva- 
ut 5 of a Piece be 50“. take the Sine of 80“, the double 

l tion o 1 

th wt if a determinate Diſtance to which a Shot is to 
Cl b caſt 'be given, and the * of Elevation to produce 

OY | hat Effect be required; the Range known mult be the 


he Rule of Three, which ſuppoſe 2000 Yards z 


in t 
oe RY poſed, which we ſuppoſe 1500 Yards, the 


Li ge pro 
"gr i ; and the Sine of 60 double of the Eleva- 
Hard. On for the Range of 2000 Yards, the third Term. The 


Term will be found the Sine of 439, 52%, whoſe 
n FI is the Angle of Elevation t Piece muſt 
have, to produce the defired Effect. And if 219, 55' be 


tar. b 
Dig. from 909, you will have 689, 4“ for the other Ele- 
K. _ of the Piece, with which the ſame Effect will like- 


duced. 
1 Eaſe, and to avoid the trouble of finding 


Sines of double the Angles of propoſed Elevations, Galileo 
and Torricelli give us the following Table, wherein the Sines 


of the Angles ſought are had by inſpection. 
TAB LE of Sines for the Ranges of Mon TAR. 


* Degrees Degrees. 2 I begrees. Degrees. Ranges. 
Vunt- 99” 7. -.» O 2 © SY 
r of 8 349 66 24 7431 
ther 88 2 698 55 25 7660 
| . 64 26 7880 
the / |. 63  [..22, 1.8090. 
nade $5 5 1736 1 65.. 28 8290 
mi- 84 6 2709 61 29 | 8480 
phe- 8 | 7 | 2419 60 30 $660 
der 8 | 8 | 2556 | | 59 31 | $829 
der, $1 9 13090 i 5$ | 32 | 8988 5 

JJ 
8 to 79 1 3746 | | 56 34 9272 
the 78 | 12 406). [43-155 e e 
the „„ ee 
aber 76 | 14 | 4695 53 | 137 | 9613 
nbs, 75... 35 5000 «$24. 3389763 
Dia- 74 16 5 51 | 39 9781 
dee 73 17 53921 J 50 40 ñ 9844 
| 14: 4, 4%. 143990 . 49 | 41 9903 
j of MM 10037. 4.1.4: 48 42 | 9945 
be o 20 [6428 |. |. 47 | 43. | 9976 
uſe | . | | 46 44 |. 9994 
den . 6947 | 45 | 45 | Iu000 
the 67 25 | RR | „ 


| The Uſe of this Table is obvious. Suppoſe, for In- 
ſtance, it be known by Experiment that a Mortar elevated 
15%, charged with three Pounds of Powder, throw a Bomb 
to the Diſtance of 350 Fathom 3 and it be required, with 
the ſame Charge, to throw a. Bomb 100 Fathom farther: 
Seek in the Table the Number anſwering to 15. Degrees, 


000 to a fourth Number, which is 6428. Find this 
Number, or that neareſt it, in the Table, and againſt it 
you will find 209, or 70% the Angles of Elevation. 
For the Weight, Dimenſions, Cc. of the Bombs, Oc. to 
be caſt out of Nortars, and the Lines of the Projection; ſce 
OMB, PROJECTILE, Sc. 33 | 
MORTGAGE, in our Law, is the ſame with Hypothe- 
ca 10 the Civil Law, iz. an Obligation, whereby Land or 
1 of the Debtor, are pawned or bound over to 
ne Creditar for Money or other Effects borrow'd; pe- 
temptorily to be the Creditor's for ever, if the Money be 
* ER at the Day agreed on. | 
. The Creditor holding ſuch Land, on ſuch Agreement, is 
in the mean time call'd Tenant in Mortgage. 


. , 5 defines Mortgage, Mortuum Vadium, 'to be that cujus 
5 us vel reditus interim percepti in nullo fe acquietant. Thus 


. Fork Mortgage, i. e. dead Gage, of Mort, Death, and Gage, 
hp de; becauſe whatever Profit it yields, yet it redeems 
5 elf by yielding ſuch Prefir, except the whole Sum 
trow d be likewiſe paid at the Day; the Mortgager being 
Othe pgs to receive the Profits till default of Payment. 
8 5 old it call'd Afortgage, becauſe if the Money be 
by 17 at the Day, the Land moriur, dies, to the Debtor, 
1 forfeited to the Creditor. | 
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{ be the Sine of 90%, the double of 450 3 and 


and you will find it 5000. Then as 350 is to 450, ſo is 


7 « © * 
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Ry 30> OMIA RIG n 41 
He who lays this Pawn or Gage! is call'd thi Abrede“ 
and he that takes it the L. i 5 1 - $49 7 
This, if it contain exceſſive Uſary, is prohibited by 4 
Statute 37 Henry VIII. c „ nne 
The French ſometimes uſe the Word in the ſame ſenſe il 


their Language, where it ſtands in Contradiſtinction to a ſimplo 


Contract, which does not carcy with it the mean Profits; 


: 


and which they call VHgage, Live: pledge. 
As 4 Mocigage is an Engagement for the Security of the 
Creditor, all means have been taken to aſſure him of the 
Effect; that of the Pawn or Pledge, 'ſeems to have been 
the moſt antient, being in reality the ſame thing, all the 
difference conſiſts in this, that in a Mortgage the Pawn was 
put into the hands of the Creditor; wherehs in a fimple 
Ingagement, the Thing remained in the hands of the 
Debtor. But it was afterwards found much more com mo- 
dious to engage an Inheritance by a ſimple Convention, than 
by an actual Delivery. | | 

Accordingly,this was practiſed by the Greeks, and from them 


borrow'd by the Romans; who, the better to prevent Deceits, 


fixed up viſible Marks to inform the Public, that the Estate 
was engaged by the Proprietor: Tho theſe Marks were 
found ſo injurious to the Debtors, that the Uſe of em was 
at length prohibited. | 

The Romans had four Kinds of Mortgages, or Hypotbecæ. 
The Conventional, which proceeds from the Will and Con- 
ſent of the Contracters; the Legal, which is introduced by 
the Law, and which is therefore call'd Tacir. The Afort- 
gage of tbe Prætor, when by the Flight or Refuſal of the 


Debtor, the Creditor was put in poſſeſſion of his EffeAs, 
And the Judiciary Mortgage, when the Creditor was put in 


poſſeſſion, in conſequence of a Decree or Sentence. The 
Civil Lawyers diitinguiſh twenty-ſix different Kinds of Ta- 


cit Mortgages, 


+ MORTIFICATION, in Medicine, &c. a Diſcaſe,where- 
in, the natural Juices of any part quite loſe their proper 
Motions 5 and by that means fall into a fermentative one, 
and corrupt and deſtroy the Texture of the Part. 

There are twe Species, or rather Degrees of Mortifica- 
tion: The one call 'd a Gangrene, which is a Morti fication 


in its firſt, or e State: The other a Sphacelus, 
1 


which is a perfect, or finiſh'd Morti ficution. See Gan- 
RENE and SPHACELVUS. | 
-MORTMAIN, a Term in Law, fignifying an Aliena- 


tion of Lands and Tenements to any Guild, Corporation, 
or Fraternity, and their Succeſſors; as Biſhops, Parſons, Vi- 
cars, Sc. See ALIENATION. 55 


Such Alienation may not be done without the King's Li- 
cence; and that of the Lord of the Mannor; or of the King 
alone, if it be immediately holden of him. c 

The Preſidents and Governours of the Hoſpitals may, 
without Licence in Mortmain, purchaſe Land, &c. not ex- 
ceeding the yearly Value of 3000 J. Stat. 14. Car. 2. 

» The Word literally denotes Dead. Hand, being a Com- 
pound of Mort, dead, and Main, Hand. 

Thus Hottoman de Verb. Feudal. ſays, Manus mortua locutio 


eſt quæ uſurpatur de iis quorum paſſeſſio, ut ita dicam Immortalis 
eſt, quia nunquam beredem babere deſinent. Qua de cauſa res 


nunquam ad priorem Dominum revertitur. Nam Manus pro 
Pelſeſſione dicitur, Mortua per Antiphraſin pro Immortali, £4 

The Reaſon of the Name proceeds from this, that the 
Services and other Profits due for ſuch Lands, ſhould not, 
without ſuch Licence, come into a dead Hand, (Mainmort,) 
ii e: into a Hand as it were dead, that is, ſo dedicated 


to God, or pious Uſes, as to be different from other Lands, 


Tenements, or Hereditaments, and never to revert to the 
Donor, or any temporal or common Uſe. Hottoman de- 
fines Mort- main to be the Poſſeſſion of thoſe who are, as it 
were, immortal, becauſe they never ceaſed to have Heirs ; 
ſo that the. Eſtate never reverts to its firſt Lord. Main, 


Hand, being uſed for Poſſeſſion; and Mort, Deed, by An- 


tiphraſis, for immortal. | | 
MORTOISE, or Mok T1sx, in Carpenter, Sc. a kind 
of Joint, wherein a Hole or Inciſion, of a certain Depth, is 
made in the Thickneſs of a Piece of Wood, which is to re- 
ceive another Piece, call'd a Tenon. See TE NO. | 
The Word is originally French. Borel derives it from 
mordere, to bite. 2 3 8 
MORTUARY, is a Gift left by a Man at his Death to 
his Pariſh-Church, for a Recompence of his Perſonal 
Tithes and Offerings, not duly paid in his Life-time. It 
is not properly and originally due to an Incumbent from 
any but thoſe of his own Pariſh : But, by Cuſtom, in 
ſome Places of the Kingdom, it. is paid to the Parſons of 
other Pariſhes, as the Corps paſſes thro them. | | 
MOSAIC, Mosaic Work, or, as ſome chuſe to call it, 
Music, from the Latin Opus Muſ vum; an Aſſemblage of 
little Pieces of Glaſs, Marble, precious Stones, £c. of va- 


rious Colours, cut ſquare and cemented on a Ground of 


Stuc, dsc. imitating the natural Colours and Degradation 
of Painting. See PAIN TIN. | 


In 


in this ſenſe Moſaic Work 3 Margery 
Work, Vaneering, Sc. But in the reſtrain d 


z or Inllai 
enſe of the 


"Word, it only takes in Works of Stone; Metals and Glaſs; 
; thoſo'of Wood being difliguiſh'd by the Name of Mar- 


quetry or Inlaying. 5 PER 29 f 978515 
Others diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between Moſaic, and Mar- 


net: In that properly call'd Moſaic, the ſeveral Stones 


are all of the ſame Colour; and the Changes, and Dimi- 


nutions of Colours, and Shades, are made by applying dif- 


ſerent Stones one on another, but all of the ſame Colour. 
Marquetry, on the contrary, confiſts of Stones of different 
Colours; and by theſe the ſeveral Colours, Shades, De- 
gradations, Cc. are expreſs d. | | 


e The Critics are divided as to the Origin and Reaſon of 


the Name Moſaic. Some derive it from Moſaicum, a Cor- 
ruption of Maſaicum, as that is of Muſioum, as it was call'd 
among the Romans. Scaliger derives it from the Greek pour, 
and imagines the Name was given to this ſort of Works, 
as being very fine, and ingenious. Nebricenſis is of opinion 
they were ſo call'd, becauſe ex illis Pitturis ornabantur Mu- 


ſea. 


| Moſaic ſeems fo have taken its Origin from Paving : 
The fine Effect and Uſe of Pavements, compoſed of Pieces 
of Marble of different Colours ſo well join'd 2 * as 
that when dry'd they might be poliſn'd, and the whole 
make a very beautiful and ſolid Body, which continually 
trodden upon, and waſhed with Water, was not at all da- 
maged; gave the Painter the hint; who ſoon carry'd the 
Art to a much greater Perfection: ſo as to repreſent Fo- 
liages, Maſques, and other Groteſque Pieces of various 
Colours, on a Ground of black or white Marble. In fine, 


obſerving the good Effect which this kind of Work had in 


Pavements, and finding that it reſiſted Water, they pro- 


ceeded to line Walls therewith, and to make various Fi- 


gures for the Ornament of their Temples and public 
Buildings. : 5 HET 
But Nature not producing Variety of Colours enough 
for em in Marbles, to paint all kinds of Objects, they be- 
thought of counterfeiting em with Glaſs and Metal Co- 
lours ;; which ſucceeded ſo well with em, that having gi- 
ven all manner of Teints to an infinite number of little 
Pieces of theſe two Matters, to counterfeit Stones of va- 
rious Colours, in order to get more Colours; the Workmen 
arranged em with ſo much Art, that their Moſaic ſeem'd 
almoſt to diſpute with Paintings. This way of repreſenting 
Objects having this advantage, that it refiſts the Injuries 


of the Air as well as Marble itſelf; and even grows more 
beautiful with Time, which effaces all other kind of Paint- 


mg s ; | 

| Sur the Moderns are gone further, and ſetting aſide Glaſs 
and Metals, as too mean Materials, have introduced, along 
with the fineſt Marbles, the richeſt of precious Stones, as 

Lapis, Agat, Cornelians, Emeralds, Turquoiſes, Oc. 
theſe three Kinds of Moſaic- Work, that of colour d 
Glaſs and Metals is now little in uſe, tho of a ſurprizing 
Luftre and Durableneſs: of the other two, that of Mar- 
bles alone is in common Uſe; the Moſaic of precious 
Stone being ſo very dear, that the few Workmen who ap- 
ply themſelves to it, make little elſe but petty Works, as 
naments for Altar-Pieces, Tables for rich Cabinets, Oc. 
Tho out of theſe muit be excepted that ſumptuous Cha- 
el of the Dukes of Tuſcany, which has been ſo long in 
3 and which, if ever it be finiſh'd, will be a noble 
Monument of the Magnificence and Piety of thoſe Princes, 


as well as of the Patience and Addreſs of the Workmen 


employ'd therein. | 

We ſhall however enter into ſome Detail of the Manner 
of working in thoſe three Kinds of Moſaic; to which we 
ſhall add a fourth much newer, 22 equally ingenious with 
any of the reſt, made with a kind of Gypſum or Tale, found 
in Stone · Quarries about Paris. . 


Mosaic Work of Glaſs. 


This Kind of Moſaic they begin with little Pieces of Glaſs, 
which they provide of as many different Colours as poſſi- 
ble. To this end, the Glaſſmen's Furnaces being diſpoſed, 
and their Pots or Crucibles full of the Matter of which 
Glaſs is made, or rather of Glaſs already made, they put 
what Colour or Dye they think fit in each Crucible, always 
beginning with the wea keſt, and augmenting-the Strength of 
the Colours from Crucible to Crucible, till they come to the 
deepeſt Die, as in mixing of Colours on a Palette to paint 
in il. When the Glafs is well boil'd, and all the Co- 
lours in their perfection, they take out the Glaſs hot, as it 
bs, and lay it on a ſmooth Marble, flatting it down 
with another like Marble, and then cutting it into Slices 
of equat-bigneſs, and about the thickneſs of an Inch and 
half. They then with an Inſtrument, which the Italian 


call Becca di Cane, make other Pieces ſquare, and others of 


different Figures and Sizes, as occaſion requires; theſe 


» 


(584 ) 


uſual 10 range all the different Teints in 


Sum- Water, and afterwards lay em over with Gold. with 


Works of the Moderns, are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and the 


other, as to the Manner of Working, that to avoid Repeti- 
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they diſpoſe ordetly in Caſes; as in N bel a 


If tis defir'd to have Gold; eithkt in the * of | 
Painting, or in the Ornament, or the Dtaperles, the the 
ſome of the Pieces of Glaſs, form'd and cut in the. ay 


ner juſt mention d. Theſe they moiſten db ove fide 


— 


They then put this Piece, or ſeveral Pieces at a time: ,, * 
Fire-ſhovel, which they place in the mouth of the Fm 
after baving firſt cover'd them with another hollow Pe 
of Glaſs. Here they continue till. ſuch time as the 
come red-hot 3 after which the Shovel is drawn out: 4 i 
once, and the Gold becomes ſo firmly attach'd to the Chi. 
1 it will never 1 leave it. HF? " 
ow, to apply theſe ſeveral Pieces, and out of 
form a Pi@ure, they firſt make a Cartoon, or Debian; he 
they transfer on the Ground or Plaiſter, by calquing, fy 
Painting in Freſco. See Fx ESc(oO . e 
As this Plaiſter is to be laid thick on the Wall, it ail 
continue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, fo that there 
may be enough > pole at once to ſerve three or four day 
It is compos'd of Lime made of hard Stone, with Brick. 
duſt very fine, Gum-Tragacanth, and Whites of E 863 
when it is thus prepar'd, and laid on the Wall, and made 
the Deſign of what is to be repreſented, with Plyers they 
take out the little Pieces of Glaſs ranging em one fer 
another, and ſtill keeping ſtrictly to the light Shadow, dif. 
ferent Teints and Colours repreſented in the Deſign before; 
refling or flatting em down with a Ruler, which ſerwes 
oth to fink em within the Ground, and to render the 
Surface even. | £7 
Thus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of troy 
ble, they finiſh the Work, which is fill the more bei- 
tiful, as the Pieces of Glaſs are more uniform, and rang d at 
more equal beights. Some of theſe are executed with ſo 
much Juſtneſs, that they appear as ſmooth as a Table of 
Marble, and as finiſh'd and maſterly as a Painting in Freſ. 
co; with this advantage, that they have a fine Luftre, and. 
will hold almoſt for ever. | 
The fineſt Works of this kind, that have deſcended to 
us, and thoſe whereon the Moderns have retriev'd the Ar, 
almoſt loft, are thoſe of the Church of St. Arne, for 
merly the Temple of Bacchus at Rome; at Piſa, Florence, 
and other Cities of Italy. The moſt efteem'd among the 
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Chevalier Lanfranc, in the Church of St. Peter at Rome, 
There are very good ones likewiſe at Venice. 


Mosaic Work of Marble, and precious Stones. 
Theſe two Kinds of Moſaics bear ſo near a relation to eich 
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tion, we ſhall give 'em both under one; obſerving, by 
the way, wherein the one differs from the other, either in 
the ſawing or the ranging of the Stones. N 
Moſaic of Marble is uſed in large Works, as in Pavements 
of Churches, Baſilics, and Palaces 5 and in the Incruſtation 
and Vaneering of the Walls of the ſame Edifices, As to 
that of Stones, eſpecially precious Stones, tis only uſed in 
ſmall Works, as before obſerv'd. 
The Ground of Moſaic Works wholly Marble, is ori- 
narily a maſſive Marble, either white or black. On th 
Ground the Defign is cut with a Chiſſel, having been firl 
calqued. When tis dug of a ſufficient Depth, 7. e. an lach 
or more, tis fill'd up with Marble of a proper Colour, fi 
contourn'd, or faſhion'd to the Deſign, and reduc'd to the 
Thickneſs of the Indentures, with various Inſtruments. To 
make the Pieces, thus inſerted into the Indentures, bold, 
whoſe ſeveral Colcurs are to imitate thoſe of the Deſign, 
they uſe a Stuc, compos d of Lime and Marble Duſt; ot 
a Maſtic, which each Workman repares differently: after 
which, the Work is half poliſh'd with a ſoft kind of Stone. 
The Figures thus mark'd out, the Painter, or Sculpbt 
himſelf draws, with a Pencil, the Colours of the Figures not 
determin'd by the Ground, and in the ſame manner males 
Strokes or Hatchings, in the Places where Shadows are to 
be; and when he has engrav'd with the Cbiſſel all the 
Strokes — mo_ he fills them up with a black _ 
compos d partly of Burgundy-Pitch, pour'd on hot; takin 
off, 25 what is n 4 piece of ſo 
Stone or Brick, which with Water and beaten Cement, 
takes away the Maſtic, poliſhes the Marble, and tenden 
the whole ſo even, one would imagine it only conſiſt 
one Piece: Tis this kind of Moſaic we ſee in the pon 
pous Church of the Invalids at Paris, and the fine C 2 
at Verſailles; and where with ſome entire Apartments of that 
Palace are incruſtated. | | 
For Moſaic Work of precious Stones; there are required o- 
ther and more delicate Inftruments than thoſe uſed in Mu- 
ble; as Wheels, Drills, Tin-Plates, Cc. uſed by Lapidr 
ries, and Engravers on Stone. k 
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- "ore but the richeſt Marbles and Stones enter this 
| = do make em go the further, they are ſawn into the 
Wor A Legves imaginable; ſcarce exceeding half a Line 
rhino ceſs; the Block to de ſaw'd, is faken d firmly 
. b Cords, on the Bench; only rais'd a little on a piece 
"2 Wand one or two Inches high. Two Iron Pins, which 
of 5 one fide the Block, and which ſerve to faſten it, 
250 alſo to direct the Saw, which with Pieces thus ſaw'd, 
. ut into a Vice contrived for the purpoſe z and with a 
hd Saw or Bow made of fine Braſs Wire, bent on a 
vie ce of ſpringy Wood, together with 71 ſteep'd in 
Water the Leaf is gradually faſhion'd, by following the 
Strokes of the Deſign made on Paper, and glued on the 
piece. See MARQUETRY. 1 90 
When there are Pieces enough faſten' d to form an entire 
Flower, or ſome other Part of the Deſigm they are ap. 
ld. The Ground that ſupports this Moſazc, i uſually of 
Free Stone. The Matter wnerewith the Stones are -join'd 
together, is a Maſtic, or kind of Stuc, laid very thin on 
the Leaves as they are faſhion'd 5 and the Lea ves in this 
Stare, apply'd with Plyers. If any Contour, or Side 
of a Leat; be not either rounded enough, or ſquared e- 
nough, to fit the Place where it is to be uſed, when tis 
too large, tis brought down with a Braſs File or Naſp, and 
when too ſmall, is managed with a Drill, and other Lapi- 


dary-Inſtruments. 


\ Manner of making Mos arc Work of Gypſum. 
| The Gypſum is a kind of coarſe Talc, or a ſhining 


tranſparent Stone, found in the (Quarries of Montmartre near 


Paris, among the Stones thence dug to make the Plaiſter 
of Paris: *tis different from the Plaiſter, but retains the 
Name the Romans gave the Plaiſter, viz. Gypſum, Of this 


Stone, calcined in a Kiln, and beaten in a Mortar, and 


paſs d thro, a Sieve, they make a kind of artificial Marbles, 


imitating precious Stones, and of theſe compoſe a kind of 
Moſaic Work, which comes little ſhort either of the Dura- 
bleneſs or Vivacity of the natural Stones 3 and which has 
this advantage, that it admits of continu'd Pieces, or Paintings 
of entire Compartiments, without any Joining viſible. 
Some make- the Ground of Plaiſter of Paris, others of 
Free Stone: if the former, tis ſpread in a wooden Frame, 


of the length and breadth of the intended Work, and about 


an Inch and half thick. . This Frame is ſo contriv'd, as, the 
Tenons being only join'd to the Mortoiſes by fingle Pins, 
they may be taken aſunder, and the Frame be diſmounted 
when the Plaiſter is dry. This Frame they cover on one 


fide with a ſtrong Linnen Cloth, nail'd all around, which be- $1 
the Italians Moſcheta, and the French and Eugliſb Moſque. Borel 


| ing plac'd horizontally, with the Linnen at bottom, is fill'd 
with Plaiſter, paſs'd thro a wide Sieve. The Plaiſter be- 
ng ball dry, the Frame is ſet perpendicular, and left till 
it be quite dry; then taken by diſmounting the Frame. 
In this Moſaic, the Ground is the moſt important Part. 
Now to prepare the ſifted Gypſum to be apply'd on this 
Ground, they diffolve and boil it in the beſt Eugliſʒ Glue, 
and after mixing with it the Colour it is to bear, the whole 
is work d up together into the ordinary Conſiſtence of Plai- 
iter; and then taken and ſpread on the Ground, five or ſix 
Inches thick. It muſt be obſerv'd, that if the Work be 
ſuch, as that Mouldings are requir'd, they are form'd with 
Gouges and other Inſtruments. 
is on this Plaiſter, thus colour'd like Marble or pre- 
cious Stone, and which is to ſerve as a Ground to a Work 
either of Lapis, Agat, Alabaſter, or the like, that the De- 
hgn to be repre ſemted is drawn ; having been firſt pounced 
or calqued, To hollow or impreſs the Deſign, they uſe 
the ſame Inſtruments with the Sculptors ; the Ground 
whereon they are to work, not being much leſs hard than 
Marble itſelf. The Cavities thus made in the Ground, are 
till'd up with the ſame Gypſum boil'd in Glue, only diffe- 
rently colour'd ; and thus are the ſeveral Colours of the 
riginal repre ſented. To have the neceſſary Colours and 
Teinis at hand, they temper Quantities of the Gypſum 
with the ſeveral Colours, in little Pots. When the Defign 
's thus fill'd, and render'd vifible, by half poliſhing it 
with Brick or ſoft Stone 3 they go over it again, cuttin 
luch Places as are either to be weaker, or more ſhadow d, 
= filling em with Gypſum 3 which is repeated till all 
the Colours, added one after another, repreſent the Original 
9 * Life. The Work being finiſh'd, is ſcower d with 
| g 1 Stone, Sand and Water ; then with Pumice-ftone, and 
ſy 1 poliſh'd with a wooden Mullet and ume Laſtly, 
ae ulire is given it, by ſmeering it over with Oil, and 
bing it a long time with the Palm of the Hand; which 
ep it a Luſtre nothing inferior to that of natural Mar- 
a , . f 
N. tis only requir'd to make a variegated Table, or o- 
r Work of ſeveral Colours; without 1 Figures, the 
weſs is ſomewhat different. To this end, they only pre- 
u Nase teln, in large Bowle, as many different Colours 
ac... ſhews in the Marble to be imitated, and after 
Porating em with the Gypſum and Glue-Water, they 
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take a Truel-full of each, and diſpoſe em in a Trough; 
without any order; then without mingling 'em, and only 
by cutting or crofling the Gypſum of each Truel once or 
twice with each of the reſt, they give em that beautiful 
Confufion, which makes the Value of natural Marbles : 
Of theſe they then make their Tables, or lay em in a Mold; 
according to the Work to be done. | | | 
As to Margaetry or Inlaid-Work, the Antients were well ac- 
8 with it, and uſed it ſor the adorning of their Beds, 

ables, and other Moveables; uſing for this purpoſe Ivo- 
ry, and the richeſt Woods. But Friar Jobn of Verona ſeems 
to have contributed the moſt to its Perfection, by difco- 
vering the Secret of dying Woods of all Colours and De- 
grees; by which means he was enabled to imitate Paint- 
ing and even to repreſent Architecture in Perſpective. 

bey begin with ſawing their Woods into Leaves, of the 
Thickneſs of one or two Tenths of an Inch 3 then take 
Pieces of the Deſign they are to follow, and faſten em to 
thoſe Leaves, and with a little Steel ſaw the Contour of 
the Defign. All that is neceſſary being taken off with the 
Saw, they give the Shadow to thoſe Places that require it, 
by placing the Piece in a hot Sand, or otherwiſe, with the 
Direction neceſſary to ſhadow it more or leſs. This done, 
they lay each Piece in its place, on « Ground of another 
Wood, as dry Oak, and there faſten them with ſtrong Glue. 

There are two other Branches of Moſaic Work ; the one 
call'd Damaskeening, or Damask-Work, conſiſting in an Aſ- 
ſemblage of Gold or Silver Threads, of which are ſome- 
times form'd flat Works, and ſometimes Baſſo- Relie vos. 
See DAMASKEENING, | | 

The other is call'd Sbell-Work, confiſting of Shells, arti- 


ficial Congelations, Petrifications, &9c; uſed in Grottos. See 


SanLL-Work, 

MOSQUE, among the Mahomerans, is a Temple ſet 
apart for the Exerciſes of Religion. See TEM E. 

There are Royal Moſques founded by the Emperors, as 
Solimania and Velidea at Conſtantinople 3 and Private Moſques 
founded by Mufties, Viziers, Bafla's, Qc. they are built 
like large Halls, with Iſles, Galleries, and Domes; and 
are adorned on the infide with Compartiments, and Pieces 
of Arabeſque Work. On one ſide is always found a Pool 


with ſeveral Cocks. 


The Turks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian 
Churches into Moſques. At the top is always placed a Cre[- 
cent. | | | 

The Word comes from the Turkiſh Meſcbit, which 

rly * 2 Temple built of Wood, ſuch as the tk 


rſt uſed. Hence the Sꝓaniards derive their Meſcheta, and 
derives the Word from the Greek fen Calf, becauſe of 


the frequent mention of a Cow in the Alcoran. Others, 


and with the greateſt Appearance of Reaſon, derive it from 
the Arabic Maſchiad, a Place of Worſhip. 

MOSSE, Uſzea in Natural Hiſtory, a little Plant of the 
Paraſite kind, growing on the Barks, Oc. of ſeveral Trees, 
as Oak, Poplar, Aſh, Cedar, c. See Parnaure. 

The moſt efteemed, and odoriferous is that of the Cedar 3 
it is of ſome medicinal Uſe, being Aſtringent, and proper 
to ſtop Hemorrhagies and Dyſſenteries. | 

The Antients took the Moſs of Trees to be the Effect of 
a Diſorder or Diſcompoſure of the Texture of the Bark ; 
or at moſt a kind of little Filaments arifing from the Bark. 
But the Moderns find by ſeveral Obſervations, that Moſſes 
are all real, diſtin& Plants, whoſe Seed, being extremely 
ſmall, is incloſed in little Capſulz, which burſting of 
themſelves, the Seed is carried off by the Winds, till 
falling on the Inequalities of the Bark of Trees, it is there 
ſtop'd, takes Root, and feeds at the expence of the Tree, 
as Mouldineſs does on Bread, Oc. See MovLDinzss. 

The different kinds of Moſes are very numerous; Monſ. 
Vaillant reckons 137 ſeveral Species in the fingle Neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 3 

There is alſo a kind of greeniſh Moſs growing on human 
Sculls that have been long expoſed to the Air, call'd Uſnea, 
or Muſcus calvarius. The Antients made a deal of Uſe of 
it as an Aſtringent, &c. See UsNzA. | | 

Moſes make an Article of Commerce; there being ſe- 
veral kinds uſed in Medicine, in Perfuming, c. Among 
others, the Sea-Moſs, call'd Coraline, (ſee Conarring) 
and the Moſs of Cedar and Firr, which enter the Compoſi- 
tion of Cypreſs Powder. | 

The Moſs of common Trees, as Oak, Aſh, Poplar, Qc. 
is uſed for Caulking of Veſſels. Tis alſo uſed by Bird- 
Merchants, to prepare Cages for certain Kinds of Birds to 


hatch in. 

The Gardeners, ec. reckon Moſs among the Diſcaſes, or 
Infirmitics of Plants. See Dizzasx. F: 4 

Mr. Mortimer, &c. direQs it to be rubb'd, and ſcraped 
off with ſome proper Inſtrument that will not hurt the 
Bark of the Tree, or with a piece of Hair-Cloth after 2 
ſoaking Rain; tho' the ſureſt Cure is by removing the 
Cauſe 3 which is effected by — the Land well 
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all fi ee de Moiſture. Or, it may be prevented, in the 
firſt planting of Trees, by not ſetting them too deep. 
MOTE, Mora, of the Saen, Gemorez a Term fre- 
quently occurring in our antient Cuſtoms, literally denoting 
a Meeting, Court, or Plea. | 
Of MoTzs, or Gemotes, conſider'd in the Senſe of Aﬀem- 
blies, or Courts, there were divers kinds, as Withenagemote, 
Folkegemate, Schiregemote, Hundredgemote, Burgemote, Warde- 


gemote, Haligemote, Swainegemote, &c. See each under its 


proper Article, WiTHENAGEMOTE, FOLKEGEMOTE, Ge. 

OTE, Mota, was alſo uſed for a Fortreſs, or Caſtle 3 or 
the Scite or Place where ſuch Caſtle ood : As Mota de 
Windſor, &c. ys 

Mork was alſo a ſtanding Water to keep Fiſh 3 or a 
large Ditch iacompaſling a Caſtle, or Dwelling-Houſe. See 
Moar. og | | 

MOTHER, Mater, a Female who ſtands in the Relation 
of Parent to another. Sce PAR ENT, &c. 

Thus Eve is call'd our common Mother. Cybele among 
the Antients was the Mother of the Gods. 

The Queen Mother is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Queen Dowager, See DowAcrR. 3 

We meet with Empreſſes on Medals and Inſcriptions 
with the Titles of Mother of the Camp 3 Mother of the Senate, 
Mother of the Country: Mater Senatus, Mater Patrie, Wc. 
See FATHER. 2 

Morgzx Tongue, is properly an original Language, from 
which others are apparently form'd. See LANGVAOGE. 
Of Mother Tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe, vig. the 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Scy- 
thian or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, Iriſh, an 
Britiſb. See GREEK, LATIx, TEUTONIC, &9c. | 

Mornkx Churches are thoſe which have founded or e- 
rected others. See Cuvrcn. 

In Beneficiary Matters we ſay it is not lawful for a Man 
to enjoy at the ſame time both the Mptber and the Daugh- 
ter: Meaning that the Canon Law does not allow an 
Abby, and the Benefices depending thereon, to be held 
by the ſame Perſon. | 

MornzER of Pearl, ſee PxARL. 

Fits of the MotTuzx, ſee HysTzR1c Affection. a 
MOTION, primarily ſo call'd, or Local Mor rox, is a 
continued, and ſucceſſive Change of Place; or that State 
of a Body whereby it correſponds ſucceſſively to ſeveral 
different Places, or is preſent ſuccefſively in ſeveral Parts 
of Space. Ser Pract. 

In this ſenſe, the Doctrine and Laws of Motion make the 
Subject of Mechanics, or Statics, See MEcHAnics, Qc. 

e antient Philoſophers confider'd Motion in a more 
general and extenſive Senſe. They defined it by a Paſſage 
out of one State into another ; and thus made fix Kinds, 
Viz, Creation, Generation, Corruption, Augmentation, Dim inu- 
tion, and Lation, or Local Motion. See CREATION, G- 
NERATION, ©c _ | 

Some of the later Schoolmen reduce theſe fix Kinds 
of Motion to four : The firſt is general, including any 
Paſſage from one State to another; under which ſenſe of 
Motion come Creation, Production, and Mutation. The ſe- 
cond is a Paſſage of ſomething already exiſting from one 
State to another; and thus Generation is a Motion. The 
third, a ſucceſſive Paſſage of ſomething already exiſting 
from one Term to another; and thus Alteration and Accre- 
tion are Species of Motion. The laſt, is Lation, or Local 
Motion 3 and thus Walking is Motion. | 

But the lateft Philoſophers unanimouſly deny any other 
Motion beſide Local Motion ; and reduce all the Species 
above-mentioned ta this one: So that we have here onl 
to do with Local Motion; whereof the reſt are only ſo 
many different Determinations, or Effects. See Accat- 
TION, ALTERATION, GENERATION, £96 

Phyfical Writers, both Antient and Modern, have ever 
_ perplexed about the Nature and Definition of Local 

tion. 

The Peripatetics define it by Alus Entis in potentia, prout 
in potentia, Ariſt. 3. Phyſ. c. 2. But the Notion is too 
Abſtract and Metaphyſical for our Days; and is of no uſe 
in explaining the Properties of Motion. 
The Epicureans call it the Migration of a Body, or a 
dart of a Body, from one Place to another. On which 
efinition, the later Epicureans refine, and call it the Mi- 
ration or Paſſage of a — from Space to Space: Thus 
ubſtituting the word Space for that of Place. | 


The Carteſians define Motion 2 Paſſage, or Removal of 


one Part of Matter out of the Neighbourhood of theſe 
Parts immediately contiguous thereto, into the Neigh- 
bourhood of others. e 

Which Definition agrees, in effect, with that of the Epi- 
cureans; all the Difference between em conſiſting in this, 
that what the one calls Body and Place; the other calls 
Matter, and 2 Parts. ; 401 

Borelli, and other late Writers after him, define Motion 


more accurately and fully, the ſucceflive Paſſage of a 


(56) Mot 


the 


Body from one Place to another, in a determinate gi 
being ſucceſſively contiguous to all the Parts of dhe h 
medine Space... IO tee, 
Motion, then, they agree to be the tranſlation of , 
from Place to Place: But they differ infinitely when dy 
come to explain wherein this Tranſlation conſifhy the 
hence their Divifions of Motion become exceedingjy . 
fas, ind We. Ferns, dro Ul Kate ny, 
Ariſtotle, a - Feripatencs, divide all Motion 
2 arp Frog | WOT en no 
Natural Moriox is that which has its Principle, c 
ving Force, within the moving Body. Such is that 
Stone falling towards the Centre of the Earth, ol 
Violent Mo'T10N is that whoſe Principle is without 
againſt which the moving Body makes à Reſiſtance. ar 
is that of a Stone thrown upwards. - Kh 
The Moderns generally divide Mot ion into Abſolu 
Relative, 1 hoe, 7b 25 ol 
Abſolute MoT1on is the Change of Place, in any mar: 
Bod 4 whoſe Celerity, were de, will be meaſure * 
ry of the abſolute Space which the money 
Body runs thro), | | | ö 
Relative Mor iox is a Mutation of the Relative, or ui 
gar Place of the moving Body; and has its Celerity * 
counted by the Quantity of relative Space run thro', 
Others divide Motion into Proper, and Improper ot . 
reign. 
Proper Moriox is a removal out of one proper Place 
into another, which hereby becomes proper, as being poſ 
ſeſſed by this Body alone 3 in exclufion of ll other;. 


d Such is the Motion of a Wheel in a Clock. 


: Improper, or Extraneous, or Foreign, or Common Morioy 
is the Paſſage of a Body out of one common Place * 


8 another common P lace 2 Such is that of a Clock when 


moved in a Ship, Qc. 

The Reaſon of all this Diverfity ſeems to ariſe fron 
the not attending to the different Meanings of the Words; 
but comprizing all in one Definition and Biſtinction; which 
they ſhould rather have diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral part, 
Some, e. g. in their Definitions bf Motions,” conſider the 
moving Body, not as it regards the adjacent Bodies, but 
as it regards immoveable and infinite Space. Others, again, 
confider the aka. brag” not as it regards infinite Space, 
but as 1 other Bodies vaſtly remote. And other, 
laſtly, confider the moving Body, not as it regards remote 


Bodies, but that Surface only to which it is contiguous 


But theſe various Meanings once ſettled, the Diſpute 
clears up; for as every thing that moves may be confider'd 
in theſe three ſeveral Manners ; there hence ariſe three 
ſeveral kinds of Motions ; whereof that which regards the 


Parts of infinite immoveable Space, without confideration 


of the circumambient Bodies, may be call'd ab/o/utely and 


truly proper Motion. That which regards circumambient 


Bodies vaſtly remote, which may themſelves poſſibly be 
moved, we call relatively common Motion. The laſt, which 
regards the Surfaces of the next contiguous Bodies, in 2 
much as it may want all both abſolute and common . 
tion, we call relatively proper Motion. | 

1. An abſolutely and truly proper Mor iox then, is the Ap- 
plication of a Body to different Parts of infinite and im- 
moveable Space. This alone is proper and abſolute Mt, 
being always generated and changed by Forces impreſs 
on the moving Body itſelf, and by thoſe only; and being 
that to which the real Forces of all Bodies to pur others 
Motion by impulſe, are owing 3 and to which thoſe Mun 
are proportioned. But this Motion we cannot inveſtigate ot 
determine accurately; nor can we diſtinguiſh, when tuo 
Bodies are impell'd on each other, in which of the tuo, 
2. g. that which appears to move the more ſwiftly, or the 
other which appears to move more ſlowly, and perhaps 
even to be at reſt, the real Motion, and, _— the | 
real Force whence the Impulſe aroſe, is P aced ; not 
gs able to determine whether the Centre of Gravity, © 
of the whole Syſtem (which is but a Point in infiaire 
Space) is itſelf at reſt or in Motion. | | 

2, Relatively common MoT1oNn is 4 Change of the oy 
tuation of a Body with reſpe& to other remote circum 


ambient Bodies; and this is the Motion we ſpeak of, wht" 


we ſay that Men, Cities, and the Earth itſelf mo 
round the Sun. This is alſo the Motion we mean, wh 
we eſtimate the * of Motion, and the Force any Bol 
has to impel another: For inſtance, if a wooden Spb 
fill'd with Lead to make it the heavier, be caſt from n 
Hand we uſe to eſtimate the Quantity of Motion. and « 
Force which the Sphere bas to impel another, from " 
Celerity of the Sphere and the Weight of the includ 


Lead; and that truly with regard to the Force itſelf, 


the Effect thereof as it falls under our Senſes: But ue. 
ther the real Power or Motion be in the Sphere which 4 
pou to firike, or in the Earth which appears © 1 
truck, that, as has been obſerved above, we cannot 


termine. Lally 
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| atity, Relatively proper, Moron is the ſucceſſive Appli- Av it is allow'd on all hands, that Motion is no elfcneial 


to the different parts of the contiguous 

cation of a the Motion uſually underitood in Phy- 
Bodi Di \tes about the Natures of particular things 5 as 
ben 15 ſay, that Heat, Sound, Fluidity, Cc. conſiit in 
when his mult be added however, that by ſucceſſive 
A plication of a Body, irs whole Surface, taken together, 
mail 
contiguou 
From . 
Definition 


dies. 
* ſereral Definitions of Motion ariſe as many 


s of Place: For when * 47 of _ (or 
| nd abſolutely proper, then Piace is that part 
Reb} Wy ame Space which the Body fills. 
bh of Motion relatively common, then Place is a part of 
Space or moveable imenſion. When of Motion rela- 
ps oper, (which is really very improper) Place is then 
3 of the next adjacent Bodies, or ſenſible 
s. See PLACE. . 5 
Ae of Reſt is pretty well agreed on; but 
herher Reſt be a mere Privation of Motion, or any thing 
olive, is hotly diſputed. Malebranch, and others, main- 
ain the former ſide. of the Queition. Cartes, and others, 
the latter: Theſe lalt contend, that a Body at reſt, has 
no power to perſevere in that reſt, nor to reſiſt any Bodies 
chat would deſtroy it; and that Motion may as well be 
call'd 2 Ceſſation of Reſt, as Reſt of Motion. See REST. 
The main Argument urg'd by the former is this: Sup- 
ſe a Globe at r=, and ſuppoſe God ceaſe to will its 
reſt ; What will be the Conſequence ? it will reſt ſtill. 
Let it be in Motion, and let God ceaſe to will its Motion; 
What will be the Conſequence? ir will ceaſe to move 3 
| thatis, be atreſt 3 becaule the Power whereby 2 Body in 
Motion perſeveres in that ſtate, is the poſitive Will of God; 
| that whereby the quieſcent Body perſeveres, only bis pri- 
ive Will. | | 
"Bat thi is 2 manifeſt Petitio hoy 3 for the Force or 
Conatus whereby Bodies, whether moving or quieſcent, 
rſevere in thoſe ſtates, is the mere Inactivity of Matter; 
and therefore were it poſſible for God not to will any 
thing, a Body already in Marion, would move for ever; 
as a Body at Reſt, would reſt for ever. To this Inactivity 
of Matter, it is owing that all Bodies refiſt according to 
their Quantities of Matter, and that any Body firiking 
another with any given Velocity, will move it in the ſame 
Proportion which its Denſity, or Quantity of Matter has, 
to the Denſity or Quantity of Matter of the other, 


, Motion has ever been eſteem'd a Species of Quantity; 
@ and its Quantum, or Greatneſs, which weotherwiſe call its 
5 Momentum, is eſtimated partly from the length of the Line 
" which the moving Body deſcribes; as if a Body paſs overa 
r Line of 100 Feet, the Quantity of its Motion is greater 


than if it paſſed over 10 Feet: and partly from the Quan- 
tity of the Matter moved together, or at the ſame time, 
i. e. not from the Bulk or Extenſion of the Body, but 
from its Maſs or Weight ; the Air, and other ſubtile Mat- 
ters wherewith the * are filled, not entring into the 
account: As if a Body of two cubic Feet run over a Line 
of 100 Feet, the Quantity of its Motion is greater than that 
of a Body of one cubic Foot deſcribing the ſame Line: For 
whatever Motion one Whole has, that is had in one Half of 
| the other; and'the Motion of the Whole is the Sum of the 


— 
or 


7 © HhH”* 
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Hence it follows, that for two unequal Bodies to have 
equal Motions, or Momentums, the Lines which they paſs 
over muſt be in a reciprocal Proportion of their Maſſes or 
Weights, ;.e. if one Body have three times the Quantity 
of Matter that another has, the Line it runs over muſt be 
i Of the Line run over by the other. If two Bodies then 
taſtened to the two Extremities of a Balance or Lever, 
have their Maſſes in a reciprocal Ratio of their Diſtances 
from the fixed Point, when theſe are moved they muſt de- 
{cribe Lines in a reciprocal Ratio of theſe Maſſes. 
For inftance, if the Body A (Tab. MEcuanics, Fg. 
30.) have three times the Maſs or Weight of B, and eac 
be faſten'd to the Extremities of the Lever A B, whoſe 
Fulcrum or fixed Point is C, in ſuch manner as that the 
Diſtance B C is thrice the Diſtance C A; the Lever can't 
incline either way, but the Space which the leſs Body 
moves will be thrice the Space AD, which the greater 
moves: So that their Motions will be equal; nor is 
here any reaſon why the Body A tending downwards, v. g. 
With four Degrees of Motion, ſhould raiſe the Body B. 
rather than B tending downwards likewiſe with the ſame 
our Degrees of Motion, ſhould raiſe the Body A: They 
vill therefore be in Equilibrio. On which Foundation de- 
8 the whole Doctrine of Mechanics. | 
| Hence that great Problem of Archimedes, abe ws d H mv 
7 ie; with any given Power, how ſmall ſoever, to 
foe 9 Weight given, bow great ſoever 3 for by increa- 
& the Diſtance C B infinitely, the Power of the Body A 


rrny increaſed infinitely. See Mzcnanics and Equi- 
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lu be conceiv'd ſucceſſively apply'd to different parts ot 


Motion of all its Parts. 15 


ſelves particularly to culcivate the 


Attribute of Matter; hence ariſes a diſpute about its Pro- 
dufion, and to what Cauſe it owes its Continuation. _ 
The Carteſiars maintain, that the Creator at the Begin- 
ning imprelis'd a certain Quantity of Motion on Bodies; 
and that under ſuch Laws, as that no part of it ſhould b 


loſt, but the fame Portion of Motio# be conſtantly pre- 
ſerv'd in Matter. And hence conclude, that if any moving 


Body ſtrike on any other Body, the former loſes no more 
of its Motion than it communicates to the latter, Ste Cax- 
TESIAN. | 129 

This Principle Sir / Newtox overturns in the following 
Words: — From the various Compoſitions of two 
* Motions, it is manifeit there is not always the ſame Quan- 
* tity of Motion in the World; for if two Balls join d to- 
* gether by a ſlender Wire, revolve with an uniform Motion 
* about their common Centre. of Gravity, and at the ſams 
* rime that Centre be carried uniformly in a right Line drawn 
in the Plane of their circular Motion; the Sum ofthe Mo- 
tion of the two Balls, as often as they are in a right Line 
* drawn from their common Center of Gravity, will be 
i | away than the Sun of their Motions when they are in a 
* Line perpendicular to that other. Whence ir appears, 
that Motion may both be generated and lofi, But by rea- 
* ſon of the tenacity of fluid Bodies, and the friftion of 
their Parts, with the Weakneſs of the elaſtic Power in ſolid 
© Bodies, Nature ſeems ro incline much rather to the De- 
ſtruction than the Production of Motion; and in reality 


Motion becomes continually leſs and leſs, For Bodies 


* which are either ſo perſectly hard, or ſo ſoft, as to have 
no elaſtic Power, will not rebound from each other: 
© Their Impenctrability will only ſtop their Motion, And 
© if two ſuch Bodies, equal to each other, be carried with 
* equal bur oppoſite Motions, ſo as to meet in a void Space, 
0 the Laws of Motion they muſt flop in the very Place 
* of Concourſe, loſe all their Motion, and be at. reſt for 
ever, unleſs they have an elaſtic Power to give 'em:a 
new Motion. If they have Elafticity enough to enable 
dem to rebound with 4, or 2, or 4 of the Force where- 
© with they-meet, they will loſe 4, or 5, or + of their Mo- 
tion. And this is confirmed by Experiments: For if 
two equal Pendulums be let fall from equal beights, ſo 
© as to itrike full on each other; if thoſe Fendulums be of 
Lead, or ſoft Clay, they will loſe all, or almoſt all their 
* Motion ; and if they be of any Elaſtic Matter, they will 
only retain ſo much Motion as they receive from their 
© elaſtic Power.“ If it be asked, how it happens that Jo- 
tion being thus continually loſt, ſhould be continually re- 
newed : The ſame Author adds, that it is renewed from 
ſome active Principles, Such as the Cauſe. of Gravity, 
* whereby the Planets and Comets preſerve their. Motions in 
their Orbits, and all Bodies acquire a great degree of 
Motion in falling; and the Cauſe of Fermentation, where- 
© by the Heart and Blood of Animals preſerve a perpetual 


* Warmth and Motion; the inner parts of the Earth are 


© kept continually warm'd; many Bodies burn and ſhine 3 
* and the Sun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with his Light 
* warms and chears all things, (as al/o from the Cauſe of 
Elaſticity, by which Bodies reſtore themſelves into their former 
Figures 3) For we find, but little Motion in the World, 
* except what plainly flows, either from the aQive Prin- 
* ciples, or from the Command of the Willer.“ See GRA- 
viTtY, FERMENTATION, ELASTICITY, Ge. 

As to the Continuation of Motion, or the Cauſe why a Body 
once in Motion comes to perſevere in it; this has been ex- 
tremely controverted among Phyſical Writers, and yet follows 
very evidently from one of the grand Laws of Nature, viz. 
That all Bodies perſevere in their 2 State, whether 
of Reſt or Motion, unleſs diſturbed by ſome foreign Powers. 
Motion therefore once begun, would be continued in infini- 
tum, were it to meet with no interruption from external 
Cauſes; as the Power of Gravity, the Reſiſtance of the 
Medium, Sc. So that Ariſtotle's Principle, Whatever is 
moving affects Reſt, is groundleſs. See NATURE. 

Nor has the Communication of Motion, or the manner 


how a moving Body comes. to affect another at Reſt; or 


how much of its Motion is communicated by the firſt to the 
laſt, been leſs diſputed. See the Laws thereof under the 


Word PzRcvuss10N. 


Mor ion, we have obſerv'd, is the Subject of Mechanics; 
and Mechanics is the Bafis of all Natural Philoſophy; 


which is hence denominated Mechanical. See Mztcna- 


NICAL. | 


In effect, all the Phænomena of Nature; all the Chan- 
ges that happen in the Syſtem of Bodies, are owing to 


Notion ; and are directed according to the Laws thereof. 


Hence, the modern Philoſophers have apply'd chem- 
| ine of Motion; to 
inveſtigate the Properties, Laws, O thereof; by Obſer- 
vation, Experiment, and the Uſe of Geometry. And to 
this we owe the great Advantages of the modern Philoſo- 
phy above that of the Antients 3 who were extremely diſ- 

regardful 
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tepardful of Motion 3 notwithſtanding that they ſeem'd ſo 
ſenfible of its Importance, that they defined Nature by the 
fr Principle of Motion and Reſt of the Subſtance where · 
in it is. See NATURR. 5 5 

Among all the Antients, there is nothing extant of Al- 
non, excepting ſome things in Arebimedes's Books de Azqui- 
3 To Gallileo, a rout part of the Doctrine of 
Motion is owing. He firſt diſcover d the general Laws of 
| Mvtion, and particularly of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies, 
both at large, and on inclined Planes; the Laws of the 
Motion of Projeftiles; the Vibrations of Pendulums, and 
ſtretched Chords z with the Theory of Reſiſtances, c. 
which were things the Antients had no Notion of. See 
DzsczxnT, PznDuLuM, ProJEcTtiLE, RESIsTANcx, 


c. | 

His Diſciple, Torricel, poliſh'd, and improv'd on the 
Diſcoveries of his Maſter 3 and added to them divers Ex- 
zeriments concerning the Force of Percuſſion, and the Equi- 
Ebrium of Fluids. See F uip. M. Huygens improved 
very conſiderably on the Doctrine of the Pendulum; and 
both he and Horelli on the Force of Percuſſion. Laſtly, New- 
ton, Leibnits, Varignon, Mariotte, &c. have brought the 
Doctrine of Motion itil! nearer to Perfection. | 
The general Laws of Motion were firit brought into a 
Syſtem, and Analytically demonſtrated together, by Dr. 
Wallis, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and M. Huygens all much-about 
the ſame time; the firſt in Bodies not Elaſtic, and the 
two laſt in Elaſtic Bodies. Laſtly, the whole Doctrine of 
Motion, including all the Diſcoveries both of the Antients 
and Moderns'on that head, was given by Dr. Walls in his 
Mechanica, or de Motu, publiſhed in 1669. ; 

Moriox may be confider'd either as Equable, and Uni- 
ferm; or as Accelerated, and Retarded. Equable Motions 
again may be conſider'd either as Simple, or as Compound. 
Componnd Motion may again be conſider d either as Retfili- 
near, or Curvilinear. | 
And all theſe again may be conſider'd either with regard 
to themſelves, or with regard to the manner of their Pro- 
duction, and Communication, by Percuſſion, GS. 
Egqaabhle Mor iox, is that wherein the moving Body pro- 
ceeds with the ſame unvary'd Velocity. | ö 

The Laws of Equable Motion are as follow 3 the Reader 

being only to obſerve, by the way, that by Maſs we mean 
Quantity of Matter or Weight, expreſs'd by M; by Mo- 
mentum, the Quantity of Motion or Impetus, expreſs'd by 
Iz by Time, the Duration of NMorion, expreſs'd by T; by 

elocity, its Swiftneſs, noted by /; and by Space, the Line 
it deſcribes, noted S. See Mou ENT, Mass, VELoOciTY. 
Thus if the Space be =, and the Time t; the Ve- 
locity will be alſo expreſs 'd /: t: And if the Veloci 
==, and the Maſs m; the Momentum will likewiſe 
be vn. | 


2, Laws of Uniform or Equable Moriox. | | | 
Theor, I. The Velocities V and » of two Bodies moving 
uably, arc in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio 
the Spaces 8 and /, and the reciprocal Ratio of the 

Times J andre. 

Demonſt. For VS: T and : : 1. 
therefore V: v:: 87 


To 


V;v:irSte{T 
Q. E. D. 
Schol. This and the following Theorems may be il- 
luſtrated in Numbers; thus ſuppoſe that a Body A, whoſe 
Maſs is as 7, that is, ) Pound, in the time of 3 Seconds 
paſſes over a Space of 12 Feet; and another Body B, 
whoſe Maſs is as 5, in the time of 8 Seconds paſſes over 
a Space of 16 Feet, We ſhall then have M=), T =3, 
S=125 m, t=8, ſ=16, And therefore V= 4, 
v=2, The Caſe then will Rand thus: 
„ YVroriSerfT. 
4:2::12.8:16.3::4:2: 
Corol, If V =», then will Sr=/[T; therefore 8: 
T:. That is, If two Bodies move equably, and wi 
the ſame Velocities, their Spaces are as the Times. 


— 


Schol. The Corollaries may be illuſtrated by Numbers, 


in like manner as the Theorems. Thus ſuppoſe 8 = 12, 


T==6,ſ==8, e=4, Then will the VS 12:6 22, 
and v=8: 4 =2. 
Conſequently by reaſon V =» - 
8: = T:. 
12288614. 

Corol. 2. If V, and alſo t=T'; then will 8 =, 
and ſo the Bodies moving equably, will deſcribe equal 
8 in equal Times. 

Tbeor. II. The Spaces 8 and ſ, over which two Bodies 
paſs, are in a Ratio compos'd of the Ratio of the Times 

and t, and of the Velocities V, (ge. Li 


(588) 


therefore 8: T: 7; that is, if two Bodies mo : 
quably, have their Moments, and their Maſſes equal, 


MOT 
Dem. FotV:»:t:Sr:/T 
— —— 
Therefore VVT St 
| And S:[ſ::VTzot 
In Numbers 12: 16 :: 443:2:8:: 12:16 

Corol. If $ =, VT ut, fo that V:v :;:eÞ th 
is, if two Bodies moving equably, deſcribe equal $y,. 8 
their Velocities will be in a reciprocal Ratio of thei 
Times, | | , 

In Numbers, if we ſuppoſe 8 == 12, 
cauſe S=V T and / t; if V=2 
and : == 4+ | 

So that we have V: vt: T 
233 — 4: 6. ; 

Cor, 2. Further, if e = I, then will Ve; and ther. 
fore Bodies which move equably, deſcribe equal Spaces in 
equal Times, and have their Velocities equal. 

Theor, III. The Momenta, or Quantities of Motion o« 
two Bodies moving equably, I and i, are in a Ratio com. 

unded of the Velocities V and v, and the Maſſes at 
Quemiciea of Matter M and m. | 
Dem. For I= VM, and in; therefore I: 1: 20 M. 
v. m that is, the Ratio of I to i is compounded of the Ru. 
tio of V tov, and of M tom. O. E. D. | 

Cor. I. If [ = i then will V = v m; and therefore 
V: M. That is, if the Momenta of two Bodies mo. 
ving 7 be equal; their Velocities will be in a rec; 
procal Ratio of their Maſſes. | 

Cor. 2. And therefore if Mn, Vu; that is, if the 
Momenta and Maſſes of two moving Bodies be equal, thei 
Velocities are alſo equal. 

Tbeor. IV. The Velocities V and v of two Bodies mo. 
ving equably, are in a Ratio compounded of the direct fa. 
tio of their Momenta I and i, and the reciprocal one of 
their Maſſes M and m. | 

Dem. Since I: i:: VM: vm 


and ſ== 1, Be. 


and v z; T=; 


to; ; 


In Numbers 4:2: : 28.5: 10.9 =41 =2.1 =4.2. 
Cor. 1. If V, then Im iM; and therefore I: 
M: mm; that is, if two Bodies move equably, and with the 
ſame Velocity, their Momenta will be in the ſame Ratio 
with their Maſſes. 
Cor. 2. If Mn, Ii; and therefore if two Bodies, 
that have the ſame Maſſes, move equably, and with equl 
Velocity, their Momenta are equal. 
Theor, V. In an equable Motion, the Maſſes of the Bo- 
dies M and m are in a Ratio compos d of the direct Ratio 


of their Momenta, and the reciprocal Ratio of their Velo- 
cities V and v. | 8 


Dem. Since I:: : VM: vn i 


r 


Therefore I 8 f V M 


M: ml: i V. | 
In Numbers 75:.5::28.2:1044::7.1:5:1: : 
Cor. If Mm, then will Iv=3V ; and therefore |: 
=V :v. That is, if two Bodies moving equably, 14": 
their Maſſes equal, their Momenta will be as their Velo 
cities. | | 
In Numbers, ſuppoſe I = 12, i = 8, M=4, =I 
then will V=1z : 4 =3, and v=8:; 4=2. 
Therefore I: i V: & 
tz: :. 2, 
Theor. VI. In an equable Motior, the Moments I and' 
are in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio's of the Mal 


ſes M and m, and the Spaces $ and /, and the reciproc 
Ratio of the Times T and t. | 


Dem. Becauſe V: :: 8 TT 
And I: i:: VM: em 


Therefore VI: »3: : VMSt:omſ/T 


I: i MS: T | 
OED - | 
Cor. 1. If Ii, then will MS: =m/[T'; and therefor 
M: g's bd. S: MT: Mr and Tt MS: 
that is, if two Bodies moving equably, have their Mome 
ta equal, 1. Their Maſſes are in a Ratio compoun d 
the direct Ratio of their Times, and the reciprocal one, 


their Spaces. 2. Their Spaces are in a Ratio compounde! 


of the direct Ratio of the Times, and the reciprocal 1 
of their Maſſes. 3. Their Times are in a Ratio, con 
pounded of their Maſſes and their Spaces. of 

Cor. 2. Further, if Mm; then will 281; ge 
0s ; 


paces are as their Times. 


(or, 


— 
1 


, Again, if T t, then will 8 . Two moving 
e, whoſe Mfg and Momenta are equal, 
*"- -1.. equal Spaces in equal Iim es. 
e e lf beide n 8 = then will WTM; 
' 1 therefore VI: 2: Tig that is, if two moving Bo- 
7 whoſe Momenta are 2 paſs over equal Spaces, 
nh Maſſes are proportionable to their Times. | : 
* 3. Further, if Tt, then will Mn; and there 
ſore Bodies, whoſe Momenta are equal, and which moving 
equably, deſcribe equal Spaces in equal Times, have their 
| ual. - ZE Talbs | | 
4 uy beſides I mi, Tr; then will MS =mſ; 
and therefore S : M; that is, the Spaces paſs d o- 
ver in the ſame time, by two moving Bodies, whoſe Mo- 
menta are equal, are in a reciprocal Ratio of their Maſſes. 
Theor, VII. In an equa ble Motion, the Spaces S and / are 
in 2 Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio's of the Mo- 
menta I and i, and the Times T and t; and the reciprocal 
one of the Maſſes M and s. 7 op 
Dem. Becauſe I: i:: MS:: T, 


3 "Lon T::iMSr 
Wherefore S:/::1Tm:itM. 
E.D 


In Numb. 12 : 162 : 3.28 : 5.8.10. oy 2-4-1: 8.2.1 
:: 12.5 


16. 3 2 | | 
0er. 1. If 8 ITm=itM; and therefore I: i:: 
t M: Tm, M: m: IT. it, T: t: : iM: In. If two 
Bodies there fore move equably over s Spaces, 1. Their 
Momenta will be in a Ratio compounded pf the direct Ra- 
tio of the Maſſes, and the reciprocal one of the Times. 
2. Their Maſſes will be in a Ratio compounded of the 
Moments and the Times. 3. The Times will be in a Ra- 
tio compounded of the direct Ratio of the Maſſes, and the 

reciprocal one of the Moments, _ 1 
0er. a. If befide 8S = ,, Mm; then will IT ir; 
and therefore I: i:: t: T. That is, Bodies whoſe Maſſes 
are equal, have their Momenta reciprocally proportionable 
to the Times in which they move over equal Spaces. 


Cor, 3. If beſide 8 =, T:; then will ; M= Im; 


and therefore two Bodies moving equably, and thro equal 
Spaces in equal Times, have their Momenta proportion- 
able to: their Maſſe. * we id 
{ Theor, VIII. Two Bodies moving equably, have their 
Maſſes M and m, in a n compounded of the direct Ra- 
tio's of the Momenta I and i, and the Times T and t, and 
the reciprocal one of the Spaces / and 8. 2 
Dem. Becauſe I: i:: MSH: T, IAT Si MS,. 


Wherefore M: m:: IT/: 118. 
E. D 


In Numbers 7 5 33.3. 28.16: 8. 10. 12: : 3. J 2: 1. 


10. 3:: 7 2 5. S ae | 

Again I: i:: MSH: T. | 

In Numbers 28 : 10: : J. 12. 8.: 5. 16. 3: J. 4. : 5.2. 
1:: 28: 10. e e 5 
| Corol, 1. If M m, then will IT/ it S; and there- 
fore I: 1:21 8: T/ Sir, and: :: 25S 1), 
That is, in two moving Bodies, whoſe Maſſes are equal; 
1. The Momenta are in a Ratio compounded of the direct 
Ratio of the Spaces, and the reciprocal one of the Times. 
2. The Spaces are in a Ratio compounded: of the Momenta 
and the Times. 3. The Times are in a Ratio compounded 
of the dire& Ratio of the Spaces, and the reciprocal one 
of the Momenta. | | | 

Cor. 2. If beſide M m, T =t, then. will 18 I/; 
and therefore I: 1: 8: /. That is, the Momenta of two 
Bodies, whoſe Maſſes are equal, are proportional to the 
Spaces paſs'd over in equal Times. : F 

Theor, IX. In equable Motions, the Times T and t are in 
2 Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio's of the Maſſes 
M and m, wee. 
the Moments I ends. | 

Dem. Becauſe I: i:: MSt:mſT, ImſfT=iMSr. 

Wherefore T: :: MS: I. 
5 Q. E. D. 
Gor. If T t, i MSS In; and therefore I: :: MS 


m, M m: 218: 183 and S:(::Im:iM. That is, if 


wo Bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal Spaces in e- 
qual Times; 1. Their Momenta will be in 4 Ratio com- 
pounded. of the Maſſes and the Spaces. 2. Their Maſſes 
vill be in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio of the 
: omenta, and the reciprocal one of the Spaces. 3. The 
„ e will be in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio 
the Momenta, and the reciprocal one of tho Maſſes. 


The Laws of Motions uniformly accelerated and retarded. 


Def. By an accelerated Motion, we mean ſuch a one as 

| aa receives freſh Acceſſions of Velocity; and it is 

ta be uniformly accelerated, when in equal Times its 
cceſſions of Velocity are equal. See ACCELERATION. 

v 1 retarded Motion, is underſtood ſuch a one, whoſe 

eloeity continually decreaſes; and it is ſaid to be uniſorm - 


the Spaces 8 and/, and the reciprocal one of 


2 — RED PERM 
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ly tetarded; when its Decreaſe is continually proportional ts 
the Time. See RxTArDaAriION OG Do 
Axiom. A Body once at reſt, will never move; unleſs 
ſome. other Body put it in Motion; and when once in Me- 
tion, it will continue for ever to move, with the ſame Velo- 
city, and in the ſame Direction, unleſs it be forced from 
its State by ſome other Cauſe :* This is Evident from that 
undamental Axiom in 'Philoſophy, That there is nothing 
without a ſufficient Cauſe 

Cor. 1. A Body therefore moved by one only Impulſe, 
muſt proceed in a right Line 

Cor, 2. If then it be catry'd in a Curve, it muſt be acted 
on by a double Power; one, whereby it would proceed ig 
a right Line; another, whereby it is continually drawn 


out of it. 9 5 | | om; | | 
Axiom 1. If the Action and Re-aQtion of two (unelaſtic) 


Bodies be equal, there will no Monin enſue; but the Bo- 
dies after Colliſion, will remain at reſt by each other. 


Axiom 2. If a moving Body be impell'd in the Direction 


of its Motion, it will be accelerated; if by a reſiſting Force, 


it will be retarded, Heavy Bodies deſcend with an acce- 
lerated Motion. 8 = Fg 

Theor, X. If a Body move: with an uniform Velocity; 
the Spaces will be in a duplicate Ratio of the Times. 
Dem. For let the Velocity acquir'd in the Time t be = 
, then will the Velocity acquir'd in the Time 2 t= 2 vñ 
in the Time 3: =; v, Oc. and the Spaces correſponding 
to thoſe Times, t, 2 r, 3t, Oc. will be as t v, 4 t, 9 t, 
Sc. (by Theor. 2.) The Spaces therefore are as 1. 4. 9. Ge. 
And the Times as 1. 2. 3. Oc. that is, the Spaces are in a 
duplicate Ratio of the Times, Q HC ee 

Cor In a Motion uniformly accelerated, the Times are in 
a ſub-duplicate Ratio of the Spaces, Thy Oe 

Theor, XI. The Spaces paſs'd over. by a Body uniformly 
accelerated, increaſe, in equal Times, according to the un- 
equal Numbers 1. 3. 5. ), Ge. | 55 

Dem. If the Times, wherein a moving Body equably ac- 


celerated, proceeds, be as 1. 2. 3. 4. 5, Sc. the Space paſs d 
. over in one Moment, will be as 1, in 2 Moments as 4, in 
aus d. in 4 as 16, in 5 as 25, Oc. (Theor. 10.) If there- 
fore you ſubſtract the Space paſs'd over in one Moment, 

vg. 1. from that paſs'd over in two Moments, 4. there will 
remain the Space correſponding to the ſecond Minute, 
vis. 3. In the ſame manner may be found the Space paſs'd 


over in the third Minute, 9 — 4 = 5. The Space corre- 
ſponding to the fourth Minute, 16 —9 =7 5 and ſo of the 
reſt. The Space of the firſt Minute therefore is as 1, 


that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of the fourth 
as 7, of the fifth as 9, Sc. Therefore the Spaces peaſs'd 


over by a Body, moving with an uniformly accelerated 
Motion, in equal Times increaſe according to the unequal 
Numbers, I. 3. 5.7. 9, Sc. Q. E. D. | 

Theor, XII. The Spaces paſſed over by a Body equably 
accelerated, are in a duplicate Ratio of the Velocities. 

Dem. For ſuppoſing the Velocities to be V and », the 
Times T and t, the Spaces 8 and s; then will V: >: : 
T: t. Wherefore, finceS:5s:; J“: 1, ( Theor, 10.) 
8:11: :. | | | | 

Corol. Wherefore in a Motion uniformly accelerated, the 
Velocities are in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces. 

Theor. XIII. Heavy Bodies deſcend with an, uniformly 
accelerated Motion, in a Medium void of Reſiſtance 3 if 
the Spaces be not very great. _ | 

Dem. Since heavy Bodies deſcend with one accelerated 
Velocity, the Power of Gravity muſt continually impel 
them. But the Power of Gravity is found the ſame at all 
Diſtances from the Earth where the Experiment can be 
made. Therefore heavy Bodies muſt be driven down- 
wards in the ſame manner in equal times. If then, in 
the firſt Moment of Time, they be impell'd with the Velo- 
city », they will be impell'd with the ſame W 2 in 
the ſecond Moment, and with the ſame in the zd, 4th, Oc. 
Moments. Now the Medium being ſuppoſed void of all 
Reſiſtance, (by Hypotb.) they will ſtill retain the Velocity 
they acquire; and by reaſon of their equal freſh Acqui- 
ſitions every Minute, they will deſcend with a Motion uni- 
formly accelerated. Q. E. D. See Gravity. _ 

Cor. 1. The Spaces of Deſcent therefore, are in a du- 


plicate Ratio of their Times, and alſo of their Velocities, 


(Theor. 10,12.) and increaſe according to the uneven Num- 
bers T, 3y Sy 1, 9» Wc. (Theor. I.) g AA 

Cor. 2. The Times, and likewiſe the Velocities, are in a 
ſubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces, (Theor. ro, 13.) 

Schol, In ſuppoſing heavy Bodies to move thro' a Medium 
void of Reſiſtance, we exclude, at once, all manner of Im- 
pediments, under what Name ſoever they be call'd, or 
from whatſoever Cauſe they proceed; and among the reſt, 
that Motion, wherewith the Earth revolving on its Axis, 


carries with it heavy Bodies during the time of their fall; 


thoꝰ this is not ſenſible at any moderate diſtance. 
Schol. It was Galilæus who firſt diſcover'd the Law of 
the Deſcent of heavy Bodies LON that too by E 3 
7 tho? 


Tn be afterwards confirm'd it by Experimente. Theſe 
e repeated again and again, and flil! found the Spaces 


paſs'd over as the Squares of the Times: But ir muſt be 
obſerved, that the « kar are not to be taken in the 


Length, but the Height of the Plane, as will be ſhewn 


hergafrer. SceDncanr, oo 
The ſame Experiments were try d, tho” in a different 


manner, by Ricciolus and Grimaldus, who let fall ſeveral ſtony 


Balls of the fame Bulk and Weight, $ Ounces: each, 
from various Altitudes; meaſuring the Times of Deſcent 
by the Vibrations of a Pendulum. The Reſult of their 


Experiments is ſcen in the following Table. | 


| owes a tet ez 
Vibrati- . the En s d over 
| = Time. ſef the in each 
Time. Time. [ 
2 WH 9 „Rum. Feet. Rom. Feet. 
5 5 501 10 FIG: : 
10 [ 40] 40 30 
11 - gol 90 50 
4 3 200 169 7 
25 6 io] 250 90 
OF 1 
. of 60 45 
TCC 
24 K 4 J w5 | 


Theor, XIV. If a heavy Body fall thro' a Medium void 
of Reſiſtance, and from a Height nor very great; the 
Space it paſſes over is ſubduple of that which it would paſs 
over in the ſame time, with the Velocity it has acquir'd at 


the end of its fall. | 


Dem. Let the right Line A B (Tab. Mzcnanics, Fig. 


31) repreſent the whole Time of a heavy Body's Deſcent; 
let this be divided into any Number of equal Parts; 
tothe Abſciſſes AP, AQ, AS, AB, draw the right Lines 
PM, Ql, SH, BC, which may be as the Velocities ac- 
uired, in thoſe Times, in the Deſcent. Since then AP: 
Q: PM: QI, AP:AS::PM:SH, Oc. (Eucl. VI. 
2.) [f then the Altitude of the Triangle A B C be con- 
ceiv'd to be divided into equal Parts infinitely ſmall ; the 
Motion being uniform in aMoment of Time infinitely ſmall ; 
the little Area P 1 m Pp. P Mas the Space aſs'd 
over in the little Moment of Time P p. (Theor. 2.) There- 
fore the Space paſs'd over in the Time A B, will be as the 
Sum of all the little Areas, i. e. as the Triangle ABC, 
But the Space that would be deſcribed in the ſame Time 


AB with the uniform Velocity B C, being as the Rectangle Q. | g | 
For the Cauſe, &c. of the Acceleration of MoT1on, ſee 


AB C D, (Theor.z.) it will be to the other Space as 1 to 2. 
(Eucl. I. 41.) ” 

Cor. The Space therefore paſs'd over in' half the Time 
A B, with the Velocity B C, is equal to the Space which 
the heavy Body paſſes over from a State of 


whole Time A B. | | 
Problem 1. The Time wherein a heavy Body falls from 
any given Altitude being given; to determine the Spaces 
it paſſes over in each part of that Time. EY 
Reſol. Let the given Altitude be = a, the Time t, 
the Space paſs'd over in any part of that Time #. Then 
by Cor. of Theor. 15. | 


. 
* a: t | 
The Space therefore paſs'd over in the firſt part of Time 
is a; 15, and therefore that paſs'd over in the ſecond part of 
Time 23a ::* ; that paſs d over in the third part = 5 
2: „ Oc. (Ibid.) > . | 
E. gr. In the above-mentioned Experiments of Ricciolus, 
the Ball deſcended 240 Feet in four Seconds. The Space 
therefore paſs'd in the firſt Second = 240 : 16 5; that 
in the next Second = 15.3 = 45: that in the third = 15.5 
= 75, Ec. 
Prob. 2. The Time of a heavy Body's Deſcent in a Me- 
dium void of Reſiſtance thro' any given Space, being given, 


to determine the Time wherein it will paſs over another 


given Space, in the ſame Medium. 

Refol. and Dem. Since the Spaces are as the Squares of 
the Times, (Th-or. 13.) to the Space the heavy Body moves 
m the given Time, the Space required in the Queſtion, 
and the Square of the given Time, ſeek a fourth Propor- 
tional; this will be the Square of the Time required: Its 
{quare Root tberefore being extracted, will yield the Time 
required, E. gr. In Riccioluss Experiments the Ball fell 240 
Feet in 4 Minutes; tis demanded then how much Time it 
will rake up in falling 135 Feet? This Time will be found 
= (135:16::249) =y/ (135:15) yg =3. 

Prob. 3. The Space a Body falls in any given Time in 
a Medium void of Reſiſtance being given, to determine the 
Space it will fall, in any other given Interval of Time. 


80 


eſt in the 
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Reſol. and Dem: Since the Spaces are as the gc 
the - ng (Theor. t 3;) find a fourth Propenz 0 > 
Square of the Time wherein the Body falls thro the 

iven Space, the Squate of the Time wherein it is 

II thro' the Space required; and the Space teg 11. 
this fourth Proportional will be the Space required. 

E. g. Suppoſe « Ball to fall 290 Feet in four Mind 
time; and tis inquir'd what time it will ſpend in fall; 
135 Feet? The Anſwer will be found==y/ (11,5 
240) = (135: 15 =y/ 3. 1 Fes fe 

Theor, XV. If a Body proceed with a Afotion uniform 
retarded, it will paſs over half the Space which it would 
deſcribe in the ſame time by an equable Moon. 

Dem. Suppoſe the given Time divided into any Numbe⸗ 
of equal Parts; and draw the right Lines B C, 8 H, Q 
PM thereto, which are to be as the Velocities cotreſpo 
ding to the Parts of Time o, BS, B Q, BP, BA; * 
letting fall the Perpendiculars HE, I F, M G,the right Linge 
CE, E F, CG, C B may be as the Velocities loſt in the 
Times HE, Fl, GM, AB; that is, B 8, BQ, gp 
B A. Since CE: CF::EHzFI, CG. CBT 
: BA, (Theor. 13.) A B C will be a Triangle, (Zu, Ill, 
17.) If Bb, therefore, be a Moment of Time infinitely 
ſmall, its Motion will be uniform; and, therefore, the 
Space deſcribed by the moving Body will be as the little 
Area B bc C (Theor. 2.) The Space therefore deſcribe 

in the Time is as the Triangle A B C, vis. as the Sumo 
all the little Areas Bbc C. Now the Space deſcribed by 
the Body moving uniformly with the Velocity B C in the 


Time A B, is as the Rectangle AB CD, (Theor. z.) there. 


fore the former is half of this. (Eucl. I. 41.) Q. E. P. 

Theor. XVI. The Spaces deſcribed by a Motion uniformly 
retarded, in equal Times, decreaſe according to the uneqil 
Numbers ), 5, 3, 1. FF | 

Dem. Suppoſe the moving Body in the firſt Inſtant of 
Time to paſs over ſeven Feet; I ſay, that in the ſecond if 
it be equally retarded, it will paſs over 5; in the third 3; 
and in the fourth 1. For let the equal Parra the Axis 
of the Triangle BS, SQ, QP, PA (fame Eg.) be as the 
Times; the Semi-ordinates B C, SH, QI, PMs the 
Velocities at the beginning of any Time; the Trapez 
BSH C, SQIH, QPM I, and the Triangle PAM 2 
the Spaces deſcribed in thoſe times, as jt appears they will 


be from Theor, 16. Let then BC = 4 and BS=$Q 
QF. =PA= 1. Then will SH z, QI=:, 


PM==1, (Theor. 13.) BSHC= (4+3) 1::=3 
SQIH=(3+2) 1221. QP MIS (2101 
2 PAM =. Conſequently the Spaces deſcribed 
in equal Times are as , +, , 2, that is as 7, 5, % U 
. D. | EN „ i 5 


Graviryand ACCELERATION. | 


For the Cauſe, &c. of Retardation, ſee Rzs16TANCK and | 
RETARDATION. . | | 


Laws of the Communication of MoT1on. | 
The Laws wherein Motion is communicated by the Coll. 
fion and Percuſſion of Bodies are very different, as the Be 


dies are either Elaſtic or Unelafiic, and as the Direction of | 


the Stroak is oblique or diret?, | | | 
| What relates to the Collifion of Bodies not Elaſtic, when 
the Stroak or Shock is direct, will come under the follow- 
ing Laws. | | 
Theor. XVII. A moving Body ftriking againſt a Body it 
reſt, will communicate Motion thereto, and both will pro- 
ceed in the direction of the firſt 5 and the Momentum, ot 
Quantity of Motion in the two, will be the ſame after the 
Stroak, as in the fingle one before it. | 
Dem. For tis the Action of the firſt that gives the latte! 
all the Motion it has; and 'tis the Re. action of the latter 
that takes off any part of the Motion of the firſt. Nov, ® 
Action and Re-attion are always equal, the Momentum 4c 
quir'd by the one muſt be Gul equal to that loft by theo 
ther; ſo that there is neither loſs nor gain from if 
Stroak. = | 
Corol, The Velocity after the Stroak is found by multi 
plying the Maſs of the firſt Body by its Velocit e 
the Stroak, and dividing the Product by the Maſs of de 
ſecond Body. | | : 
Corol. Hence if a Body in Motion ſtrike on another oy 
in the ſame direction, but more lowly, both will contin? 
their Motion in their firſt Direction; and the Momenta, of 
Sum of Motion will be the ſame after as before the _ 
Corol. If two equal Bodies move againſt each other = 
oo Velocities, after the Stroak they will both remain 
eſt. | | 
Simple MoT1on is that produced from ſome one —_— 
Compound Morion is that produced by ſeveral © 
ſpiring Powers: Powers being ſaid to conſpire, when * | 
irection of the one is nor oppoſite to that of the other * 
when the Radius of a Circle is imagined to whirl wa, 


MOT 


| and « Point in the ſame Radius is at the 


& 1 
| u its Cen ſed impell'd ſtrait along it. WY 
8 went all „ EEA therefore; is Compound . 
| | Axiom 15) War. 1 
a E 2 * vt III. 1f a moving Body A (Fig.32:) be ated on by 

| ble Power; the one according to the Direction A B, 
toy X OY according to A C; with the Motion compounded 
ing the 445 it will delkribe the Diagonal of a Parallelogram 
6; o whoſe Sides A B and A C it would have deſcribed iu 
2 time with each of the reſpectiye Powers apart. 
e If the Body A were only acted on by the Force 
ut d along A B; in the firſt inſtant of Time it would 

im ſome Point of the right Line A B as in , and ſo in the 

bet ty" L parallel to A C; if it were only ated on by the 
U. _ A impreſs'd in the Direction A C, it would in the 


_ ſo in the Line 1 L parallel to A B. But fince the Di- 


| . 
ne „gians of the Powers are not oppoſite to each other, nei- 
the r- can impede the other; and therefore the Body 
D 1 the ſame inſtant of Time will arrive both at the Point 


if KM and M a ; | 
Body in the ſecond Inſtant of Time will be in M, and at 


length in D. Q. E. D. 


ed Cor. 1. Since about every right Line as AD, a Parallelogram 
of A BDC, may be conftrufted by making two equal 
by Triangles A CD and ABD, on one common Baſe AD; 
be every rettilinear Motion, when it may be of ſervice for the 
& Demonſtration, may bereſolved into a compound one. 

Cor. 2. But as the Proportion of the Sides A C and CD 
ly may be various, ſo alſo may the right Line A D be de- 
al ſcribed by a Motion compounded various ways ; and there · 

ſore the ſame rectilinear Motion may be reſol ved into va- 
of | rious compound Motions, Gy | 
if Cor. 3. — if a moveable Body be drawn by three 


ſeveral Powers according to the Directions BA, A D, and 
AC, (Eg. 33.) two of which taken together are equiva- 
lent to the third; they will be to each other as the right 
Lines BD, DA, DC, parallel to their Directions; that is, 
reciprocally as the Sines of the Angles included between the 
Lines of their Directions, and the Line of Direction of the 
third: D B being to A D as the Sine of the Angle BAD 
to the dine of the Angle AB PP. 

Theor. XIX. In an equable compound Motion, the Ve- 
locity produced by the conſpiring Powers, is to the Velocity 
of 2 of the two apart, as the Diagonal AD (Fig. fre) 
of the Parallelogram A BDC, in the Direction of whoſe 
Dides they act, to either of thoſe Sides AB or AC. 


Ss. 
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Dem. For in the ſame time that one of the Powers would 
carry it over the Side of the Parallelogram A B, and the 
other over A C ſeparately, join'd together they carry it 
over the Diagonal AD. The Diagonal A D therefore is 
the Space deſcribed by the conſpiring Powers in the ſame 
Time: but in an equable Morion the Velocities in the ſame 
Time are as the Spaces; the Velocities therefore ariſing 
from the conſpiring Forces are to the Velocity ariſing from 
either Force, as A D to AB or AC. Q. E. DP. 
Cor, 1, The conſpiring Forces therefore being given; 4. e. 
the Ratio of the Velocities being given, by the Lines A B 
and. A C given in magnitude, — the Direction thro' thole 


retion z the Celerity and Direction of the oblique Motion is 
given 3 becauſe the Diagonal is given both in Magnitude 
Poſit ion. | n amr) 
Cor. 2, The oblique Motion however being given, the 
imple ones are not, vice verſa,. given; becauſe the ſame 


ones. | Rs 
| Theor, XX. In a compound Motion produced by the 
lame Forces, the Velocity is greater if the Angle of Di- 
rection be leſs ; and leſs, if this be greater. 

Dem. Let the greater Angle of Direction be BAC, (Eg. 34.) 
the leſs FAC ; fince the Powers are ſuppoſed the ſame, AC 
will be common to each Parallelogram ke CE and BACD 
and befides A B= AE. Now tis evident that on the 
footing ofthe greater Angle, the Diagonal AD is deſcribed ; 
and on the footing of the leſs Angle, A E; and both in the 

ame time, by reaſon A B= A E. The Velocities there- 
fore are as AD to A E: Wherefore fince A D is leſs than 

E, the Velocity on the foot of the greater Angle is leſs 
than on that of the leſs Angle. Q. E. D. | 
A Gr. Since the Legs A C and CE, with the included 
; ule, being given, the Angle CEA, and thence, alſo, 
2 is ound; the Velocity of the conſpiring Powers, and 
0 Ie Direction, in any particular Caſe, being given; 

me Velocity of the compound Motion, and. conſequently the 

atio of the Velocities produced by the ſame Powers under 
rent Angles of Directions, may be determined. 
of 8 tbe particular Laws of Mor iox ariſing from tbe Colliſion 
LIP both. Elaſtic and Unelaſtic, and that where the Direc- 
nn are both perpendicular and oblique, ſee Pxzcve1on, 


* : 


Lines being given in Poſition, or by the Angle of Di- 


oblique Motion may be compounded of various fimple | 


mw — ——— — 


For Circular Morion, and the Labs of Projectilel, ſed 


CENTRAL Forces, and Pkojzcriis. 


Fer the MoTioN of Pendulum, and the Laws of Oſcillation; 


* 


ſee PxNDuLum and Oscti LATIN. 
Perpetual Motion: See PxrenTUAL Motion.  _ 
The celebrated Problem of a perpetual Merion; conſiſts 


its Motion within itſelf. M. de la Hire has demonſtrated the 


Impoſſibility of any ſuch Machine, and finds that it amounts 
to this, 2/2. to find a Body which is both heavier, and lighter 


at the ſame time; or a Body which is heavier than itſelf. 


See Macnins. 


Animal Motion, is that whereby the Situation, Figure; | 


Magnitude, c. of the Parts, Members, Oc. of Animals 


are changed, 


Under theſe Motions come all the Animal Functions, aa 
Reſpiration, Circulation of the Blood, Excretion, Walking, Sc. 


See es g | 
Animal Metions are uſually divided into two Species, vis. 
Spontaneous, and Natura. - De 
Spontaneons, or Muſcular Motion, is that | 
means of the Muſcles, at the Command of the Will 
hence alſo call'd Voluntary Motion. See Muſcular MoTi0N. 
Natural, or Involuntary Motion, is that effected with-. 


out ſuch Command of the Will; by the mere Mechaniſm. 


of the Parts. 1 

Such is the Motion of the Heart, and Pulſe ; the Periſtal- 
tic Motion of the Inte ſtines, Sc. See Hzanr, (Sc. 
Inteſtine Mor iox, an Agitation of the Particles, whereof 
a Body conſiſts. See INTESTINE; ſee alſo FERM EN TA- 
TION, EFFERVESCENCE, Ge. | 

Some Philoſophers will have every Body, and eve 
Particle of a Body, in continual Motion. For Fluids, tis 
the Definition they give of ſuch Bodies, vis. that their 
Parts are in continual Motion. See FLuipirty. 45 

And as to Solids, they infer the like Motion from the 
Effluvia continually emitted thro their Pores. See Er- 
FLUVIA, - Mes 

Hence they deſcribe Inteſtine Motion, to be a Motion of 
the internal, and ſmaller Parts of Matter, continually ex- 
cited by ſome external, latent Agent, which of itſelf is 
inſenſible, and only diſcovers itſelf by its Effects; appoin- 
ted by Nature for the great Inſtrument of the Changes in 


Bodies, 5 Beg | 

. MorT1oN, in Aſtronomy, is peculiarly apply'd to the or- 
derly Courſes of the heavenly i * UN, PLANET, 
Contr, Oc. 


The Motion of the Earth, from Weſt to Eaft, is now or 
nerally granted among Aſtronomers : See it proved under 
the Article EARTH. 8 2 
„The Motions of the Celeſtial Luminaries are of two 
Kinds, Diurnal or Common; and Secundary or Proper. V 

Diurnal or Primary MoT10N, is that wherewith all the 
heavenly Bodies, and the whole mundane Sphere, appears 
to revolve every day round the Earth, from Eaſt to Weſt. 
See Divanar., . 5 UP | 

This is alſo call'd the Motion of the Primum Mobile, and 
the Common Motion; to diſtinguiſh it from that Proper ro 
each Planet, We. Tis about the various Phænomena reſulting 
from this Merion, that Aſtronomy is chiefly employ'd, See 
ASTRONOMY... RE PS Te f ; 

Scundary or Proper MoT1ON, is that wherewith a Star, 
Planet, or the like, advances a certain Space every day 
from Weſt towards Eaſt. Sce Mogli. | 
See the ſeveral Motions of each Luminary, with the Irregula- 


rities, &c. thereof, under its proper Article; EARTH, Moon, 


STAR, Oc. | 


RATIONS; og ; | 
_MorTion, in Muſic, is the manner of beating the Mea- 


ſure, to haſten or ſlacken the Time of the Pronunciation 


of the Words, or Notes. Sea MzAs UR and Tins. 

The Motion, in Songs compos'd in double Time, differs 
from thoſe in triple Time. Tis the Motion that diſtin- 
guiſhes Courants and Sarabands, from Gavots, Borees, Cha- 


cones, | £9c. | 


Mor io is alſo uſed among Mechanics, for the Infide of 


a Watch, &c. more commonly call'd Movement, Seo 


MovEMENT. | 
3 in War, are the Marches, Counter-marches, 


Oc. an Army makes in the changing of its Poſt. 


The great Skill of a General confiſts in diſcovering the 


Enemies Motions, and concealing his own. Nothing is more 


dangerous, than to make great Motions before a powerful 
Enemy, ready to come to Blows. _ 
Moriox, or Emotion, in Rhetoric, Ge. See Pass10N. 
| MOTORII, MorToxy Nerves, the third Pair of Nerves, 
ſerving for the Motion of the Eye. SeeNzzvs. | 
This Pair is united into one near their Inſertion into 
the Brain; by which means, when one Eye is moved 
towards any Object, che other is directed towards the ſame. 


See Er Ee MOTOS, 


in the inventing of a Machine; which has the Principle of 


perform'd by 


MorTion of Trepidation. Sce TazreiDarioN and Li- 


. 
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Wool, to be put into Ulcers, to ſtop the Flux of Blood, Oc. 
MOTRIX, ſomething that has the Power or Faculty of 


* See Vis Motrix, FAcvuLTY; Se. _ 


TTO, an Italian Term, literally fignifying Word or 
Saying 3 uſed in Arms, Devices, Ec. See Ans and De- 
vie. I ee eee ee 

The Motto of an Armoury, is a ſhort Sentence, or Diction 
carry'd in a Scroll generally over, ſometimes under the 


Arms; ſometimes alluding to the Name of the Bearer, 


ſometimes to the Bearing, and ſometimes to neither. 


The Motto, or Word, ſays Guillim, is an external Orna- 


ment annex d to Coat-Armour; being the Invention or 
Conceit of the Bearer, ſuccinctly and ſignificantly expteſe d 
uſually in three, or four Words, which are ſet in ſome 
_ or Compartiment, plac'd at the foot of the Eſcut- 
cheon. | | 


laſt in Blazoning. In ſtrictneſs, ir ſhould expreſs ſome- 
thing intended in the Atchievement; but Cuſtom has now 


 receiv'd whatſoever Fancy of the Deviſer. See BLAaz0N. 


The Uſe of Moetto's is very antient 5 Hiſtory, both ſacred 
and profane, furniſhing Inſtances thereof. Our Anceſtors 
made choice of Motro's to expreſs their predominant Paſſions, 
as of Piety, Love, War, Cc. or ſome extraordinary Ad- 
venture betallen them: Moſt of which, from ſome ſuch 
Original, have become hereditary in divers Families. 
The Moito's of the Royal Family of England, are, Dieu 
& mon: Droit, God and my Right ; of the Royal Family of 
Bourbon, Eſperance, Hope; of the Order of the Garter, 
Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Shame be to him that Evil thinks; 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Sola Virtus invitta; of the Duke 
of Bedford, Che ſara ſara; of the Duke of Devonſhire, Ca- 
vendo turns, alluding to the Family's Name Cavendiſb; of 
the Duke of Kingſton, Pie repone te, alluding to the Name 
Pierepoint; of the Earl of Radnor, Quæ ſupra, alluding to 
the three Stars in his Arms; of the Earl of Abingdon, Virtus 
ariete fortior, alluding to the three battering Rams bore in 
the Arms; of Forteſcue Lord Clinton, Forte ſcutum ſalus Du- 


See Dzvics. *' . 55 | 

"| MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of Motion; or 

that is diſpos'd to be mov'd. See Moriox. in 
able of all Bo- 


The Motto of a Device, is alſo call'd the Sou} of the Devices 


Thus a Sphere is ſaid to be the ' molt n of 
dies, i. e. the eaſieſt to move. A Door is' moveable on its 
Hinges: The. Magnetical Needle, on, a Pin, or Pivot, 
. c i "6 33 TOW 17-4: Bi +3% 8: 2534-319 336 Wa) 


Moveable is frequently uſed in Contractſtinction to Fixed. 
„ „ 7. e e * Of 

MovzABLE Feafts, are ſuch as are not always held on 
the ſame Day of the Lear, or Month; tho they be, on the 


© # . 


ſame Day of the Week. See Fzagr,. © | 

Thus, Eafter is''a'mozeable Feaſt; being always held on 
the firſt Sunday after the full Moon following the 2ift of 
March; which is mozeable between the 1ſt of March, and 


the 18th of April. See Easrir. 


All the other mozeable Feaſts follow Eafter, i. e. kee 
their Diſtance from it; fo that they are fix d with 'reſpeC 


thereto. - * | | 
Such are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſp-Wedneſday, Aſcen- 
fion-Day, Pemiecaſ e G. Whic = 2 
their proper Articles. e 290817 
MOVEABLES, or MovzABLE Goods, by the Civilians 
call'd Bona Mor1L1a, are ſuch as are capable of being 


remov'd from one Place to another; or which may be con- 


ceal'd or perverted ; as not being fix'd to the Ground, c. 

ln England, we have two Kinds of Effects, Moveable'and 
Inmoveable; the Moveable are Ready Money, Merchandizes, 
Bonds, Book-Debts, Cattel, Hou mold Inſtruments, -£9c. 
that are not faſten'd either with Tron or Nail, nor ſeal'd in 
the Plaiſter, but may be tranſported without either Frac- 


tion or Deterioration. 


In the Cuſtomary Laws, we ſay Moveables follow the Per- 


fon, and his proper Habitation 5 Moveables follow the Body, 


Oc. which Words have different Meanings in different 


Countries. IS 7 
Sometimes they ſignify, that Moveables go according to the 


Cuſtom of the Place where is the Habitation of the De- 


ceas'd, tho he die in another Place; ſometimes the ſignify, 
that Moveables follow the Cuſtom of the Place where the 


Defun& died. 


MOVEMENT, Motion, a Term frequently uſed in the 
Tame Senſe with Automaton. | 


The molt uſual Movements are Watches and Clocks : The 


firſt are ſuch as ſhew the Parts of Time; the ſecond ſuch 
as publiſh it See Warcy and Croc x. | | 
In its popular Uſe, among us, Movement Ggnifies all the 


curious Parts of a Watch, Clock, or other curious Engine, 


| Which move, and, by that Motion, carry on the Deſign of 


the Inſtrument; 


' 3 p 
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MOS, a Piere of 1 of Linnen Cloth, teaz d like' The Merembnt of a Clock; or Watch,” is the 7 


Ra Spring, the Garde- gut. The Wheels are various; th 
As the Motto holds the loweſt Place in Arms; ſo it is the 0 3 the Fun 


of Beats, in that one Turn of the Wheel. Suppoſe, v. 5 
as in the laſt Caſe, the Crown-Wheel to have 720 Tum, 
to 1 of the firſt Wheel; this Number multiply d by '5 


M 0 Y 


that Part which meaſures the Time, ſtrikes, Oc. wa 
of the Frame, Caſe, Dial-Platez '&c. © 55 
The Parts common to both of theſe Abe nent de 


The Main- Spring, with its Appurtenances; lyine in . 
| Spring-Bok Toa in the middle thereof lapping ji Ange, 


the 
Y 


1 to which one end of it is falten d. At 
0 
el; 


the Spring -Arbor is the Endleſs Screw, and its Wh 
but in Spring- Clocks, this is a Ratchet- Wheel with j 
Click, that flops ir. That which the main Spring dan 
and round which the Chain or String is wrapped, i; f 
Fuſy': This is ordinarily taper ; in large Works oing vi 
Weights, it is cylindrical, and call'd the Barrel. The ſmall 
Teeth at the bottom of the Fuſy or Barrel, which flo it 
in winding up, is call'd the Ratchet; and that which fo 
it when wound up, and is for that end driven up by the 


of 
10 . 
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t a Wheel, are the Hoop or Rim; the Teeth, the Croſs, wy 
the Collet or Piece of Braſs ſolder'd on the Arbor ar 
Spindle, whereon the Wheel is rivetted. The little Wheel 
playing in the Teeth of the larger, are call'd Pinions; and 
their Teeth, which are 4, 5,5, 8, Wc. are call'd Leves; the 
Ends of the Spindle are call'd Pivors; and the gutter d Whec 
with Iron Spikes at bottom, wherein the Line of ording 
Clocks runs, the Pully. We need not ſay any thing of the 
Hand, Screws, Wedges, Stops, Oc. See WHEEL, Prvor, &a. 


Theory of Calculating the Numbers for Moyt MEN TS. 

r. It is to be obſerv'd, that a Wheel divided by its H. 
nion, ſhews how many Turns the Pinion has to one Turn of 
the Wheel. Ports ow „ 

2. That from the Fuſy to the Balance, the Wheek 
drive the Pinions; conſequently the Pinions run faſler, o 
make more Revolutions than the Wheels: but 'tis the 
contrary from the great Wheel to the Dial-Wheel. 

z. That the Wheels and Pinions we white down either 4; 
Vulgar Fractions, or in the way of Divifion in the com. 
mon Arithmetic 5 2. g. a Wheel of 60 moving a Pinion of 
5, is wrote either , or better 5)6o. And the number of 
Turns the Pinion has in one Turn of the Wheel, | 
as a Quotient, thus, 5)60(12. A whole Me- 4)36(9 
ment may be wrote, as in the adjoining Scheme: 
where the uppermoſt Number expreſſes the Pi- 5);;(11 
nion of Report 4, the Dial: Wheel 35, and the 30450 
Turns of the Pin 9 3 the ſecond, the Pinion, and 5)1«($ 
Great-Wheel; the third, the ſecond Wheel, — 
Sc. the fourth, the Contrat Wheel; and the 17 
laſt, 1), the Crowu- Wheel. R 
Hence, 4. From the Number of Turns any Pinion makes 
in one Turn of the Wheel it works in, may be determin'd 
the Number of Turns a Wheel or Pinion has at any greater 
Diſtance, vid = multiplying together the Quotients; the 
Produce whereof is the Number of Turns. Thus, 

Suppoſe the Wheels and Pinions as in the Caſe 5)55(i! 
adjoining; 11 3 by 9, gives 99, the 550 
Number of Turns of the ſecond Pinion 5, in one 504008 
Turn of the Wheel 55, which runs concentrical, 
or on the ſame Spindle with the Pinion 5. Again, 99 mul. 
tiply'd by 8, gives 792, the Number of Turns the laſt 
[Pinion has in one Turn of the firſt Wheel 5: 
Hence we proceed to find, not only the Turns, but the 
Number of Beats of the Balance in the Time of thok 
Turns. For having found the Number of Turns the 
Crown-Wheel has in one Turn of the Wheel ſought, thok 
Turns multiply'd by its Notches, give half the Numb! 
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the Notches in the Crown- Wheel, produces 10800; bi 
the Number of Strokes of the Balance in one Turn 0 
the ſirſt Wheel. — 

The general Diviſion of a Movement, is into the Clock 
and Watch-Parts. See Crock-Morſ and Wa rcu- Vol. 

MOVER, or firſt Mover. See MoniLE. 

Perpetual Mover. See PERPETUAL Motion. 

MOULD, in the Mechanic Arts, Cc. a Cavity artful 
cut, with deſign to give its Form, or Impreſſion to ſome 
ſofter Matter apply'd therein. | | 

Moulds are Inſtruments of great Uſe in Sculpture, Four 
dery, Ge. See ScuLeTurE, FounDERY, Wc. 

The Workmen employ'd in melting the Mineral 0 
Metallic Glebe dug out of Mines, have each their ſert!? 
Mould, to receive the melted Metal as it comes out of the 
Furnace ; but different according to the diverſity of Metals 
and Works. In Gold- Mines, they have Moulds for Ingo 
In Silver-Mines for Bars. In Copper and Lead-Mines for 
Pigs or Salmons: In Tin-Mines for Pigs and 12 
And in Iron-Mines for Sows, Chimney- Backs, Anvils, Cal, 
drons, Pots, and other large Utenfils and Merchandiſe 
Iron, which are here caſt, as it were, at firſt hand- 
Gol p, St. VIX, L IAD, Tin, Iron, &c. The 


_ MOU 
| of large. Works, as (Statues, Bells, Guns, 


The brazen Works, have Mond of Wax; ſupported 
on by what they call a Core, and cover d without 
Caſe. 


«+ a Cap of Calc. 
with a4 is 
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row. melted to leave it free, that the 


. ok up, wi uns, and the Work is form'd ; bei ied 
ns, the Work is form'd ; being carrie 
: er Number of little Canals which cover 
9 Mould. Sec FOUNDERY. OE 
|; he MovLDs of Coiners are Frames full of Sand, wherein 
u 1 of Metal are caſt that are to ſerve for the 
5 2 of Species of Gold or Silver. See Gornace. 
bs w 93. of Founders of ſmall Works are like the Frames 
h . Tis in theſe Frames, which are likewiſe fill'd 
il = Sand, that their ſeveral Works are faſhnon'd 3. into 
i oy h when the two Frames whereof the Mould is com- 
Ji led, are rejoin'd, the melted Braſs is run. See Foun- 
be | | 
DER 


ov ps of Letter-Fornders are | 
Wood : The Wood, properly ipeaking, ſerves only 

er the real Mond which is within, and to prevent the 
Workman who holds it in his Hand, from being incommo- 
Jed by the impreſſion of the Heat of the melted Metal. 
Only one Letter or Type can be form'd at once in each 
Mould. See Letter FounDzsaRy. q 

MovuLDs in the e of Paper, are little Tables 
compoſed of ſeveral Braſs or Iron Wires tied to each other 
by another Wire fill finer. Each Mould is of the bigneſs of 
rl Sheet of Paper to be made, and has a Rim or Ledge 
of Wood to which the Wires are faſten'd. Theſe Moulds 
are more uſually call'd Forms. Sce PAPER. 

The Furnalitts, Furnace, and Crucible Makers alſo make 
uſe of Moxlds for a part of their Works, eſpecially Crucibles. 
They are made of Wood, of the fame form with the Cru- 
| cibles 3 that is in Form of a truncated Cone. They have 
Handles of Wood to hold, and turn em with, when being 
cover'd with the Earth, the Workman has a mind to 
round or flatten his Veſſel. See Fuxnarisrs. 

Movt ps for Leaden Bullets, are little Iron Pinchers, 

each of whoſe Branches terminates in a Hemiſpberical Con- 
cave, which when ſhut, form an entire Sphere. In the Lips 
or Sides where the Branches meer, is a little Jet or Hole, 
thro which the melted Lead is convey'd. 
The Glafiers have two kinds of Moulds, both ſerving to 
caſt their Lead. In the one they caſt the Lead into long Rods 
or Canes fit to be drawn thro” the Vice, and the Grooves 
formed therein. This they ſometimes call Ingot-Mould. 
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thick, and two Lines broad, faſten'd to the Iron- Bars. 
Theſe may be alſo caſt in the Vice; which ſee, ſee alſo 
GILASsIE Rx. | Me 
The Goldſmiths uſe the Bones of the Cuttle-Fiſh to 
| make Moulds for their ſmall: Works; which they do by 
preſſing the Pattern between two Bones, and leaving a Jer 
or Hole to convey their Silver thro! after the Pattern has 
been taken out. | | | 
MovrD, among Maſons, a Piece of hard Wood or 
| Iron, hollowed within fide, anſwerable to the Contours of 
| the Mouldings or Corniſhes, Sc. to be form'd. This is 
otherwiſe call'd Calliber. 
Mor ps among Plumbers, the Tables whereon they 

caſt their Sheets of Lead. Theſe they ſomerimes call 
fimply Tables. Befides theſe, they have other real Moulds 
wherewith they caſt Pipes without Soldering. See both 
the one and the other under PLuMBERY. 
Movrps among Glaſs-Grinders, are Wooden-Frames 
whereon they make the Tubes wherewith they fit their Per- 
reer Teleſcopes, and other Optic Machines. Theſe 

oulds are Cylinders, of a Length and Diameter according 
to the Uſe they are to be apply d to, but always thicker at 
one end than the other, to facilitate the ſliding. The Tubes 
made on theſe Mozlds are of two kinds; the one ſimply 
Paſte-Board and Paper; the other of thin Leaves of Wood 
Join'd to the Paſte- Board. To make of theſs Tubes to 
draw out, only the laſt or innermoſt is form'd on the Mould ; 
each Tube made afterwards ſerving as a Mould to that 
which is to go over it; but without taking out the Mould 
from the fit. Sce Tunx. | 

Movrps uſed in Basket-Making are very — — con- 
ſting ordinarily of a Willow or Oſier turn d or bent into 
an Oral, Circle, Square, or other Figure, according to 
the Baskets, Panniers, Hampers, Hots, and other Utenſils 
intended. On theſe Moulds they make, or more pro- 
ply meaſure all their work ; and accordingly have em 
all Sizes, Shapes, c. AL, 
OVLDs among Tallow-Chandlers are of two kinds: 
2 firſt for the common dipp'd Candles, being the Veſſel 
derein themelted Tallow . on) the Wick dipp'd. 
of 8180f Wood of a triangulat'Form, and ſupported on one 
The Angles, ſo that it has an, opening of near a Foot 9 
p.. ober uſed in the Fabric of Mold Candles, is of Braſs, 
dee an. or Tin: Here each Candle has its ſeveral Mould. 

each under CAN p. | 
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"Tis in the Space which the Wax 


tly of Steel, and pan 


MouLD among Gold-Beaters, a certain Number of 
Leaves of Velom, or pieces of Guts, cut ſquare, of a 


certain ſize, and laid over one another, between which 
they put the Leaves of Gold and Silver which they bear on 


the Marble with the Hammer, They have four kinds of 


Moulds 3 two whereof are of Velom, and two of G 
2 l of * of Velom confifts of forty or fey 
elves, the largeſt contains an hundred. For the o 
cach contains fs hundred n 1 8 N 


The Meudt have all their ſeveral Caſes, conſiſting of two 


pieces of Parchment, ſerving to keep the Leaves of the 
Mould in their Place, and prevent their being diſorder'd 
with. beating: See Gorp-Peating, 

Mov. p Candles, fee Mould-CanDLE. 

Movrp, in Agriculture, Sc. a kind of Soil; call'd alſo 
Loam and natural Earth. See Sort and Lo AM. 

The beſt Mox/d for the Gardeners Purpoſes, according to 
Mr. ya is that of a blackiſh grey Colour; accor-. 
ding to Mr. Switzer, that of a lively Cheſnut, or Hazle Co- 
lour, which cuts like Butter, and does not lick obſtinately, 
but is ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into ſmall Clods, 
may be temper'd without cruſt ing or a in dry Wea- 
ther, or turning to Mortar in wet. 
Next to Cheſnut, are the dark Greys, and Ruſſet. The 
light and dark Aſh- Colours are naught, being thoſe com- 
monly found on hea thy Ground. The yellowiſh red is 
worſt ot all. | 

MOULDINESS, a Term apply'd to ſolid Things that 
corrupt in the Air, from ſome biden Principle of Humi- 
dity therein; and whoſe Corruption ſhews itſelf by a 
certain white Down, or Beard on their Surface. | 

This Moufdineſs, when view'd with a Microſcope, affords 
a Curious SpeCtacle ; being a kind of Meadow out of which 
ariſe Herbs and Flowers, ſome only in the bud, others full 
blown, and others decay'd ; each having its little Root, 
Stalk, and other Parts: The Figure whereof may be ſeen 
in 3 The ſame thing may be obſerv'd 
7 the NMouldine/s that gathers on the Surface of liquid Bo- 

ies. 

Mr. Bradley obſerv'd this Mouldineſs in a Melon very ac- 
curately ; and found the Vegetation of theſe little Plants 
exceedingly quick. Each Plant had its Seeds in great A- 
bundance, which did not ſeem to be three Hours e er they 
began to ſhoot up, and in fix Hours more the Plant was 
compleat and mature, and the Sced ready to fall. When 


the Fruit had been cover'd with a Mox/d for fix Days, its 
In the other wy Mould thoſe little Pieces of Lead a Line 


vegetative Quality began to abate, and was intirely gone 
in two Days more; then came on a Putrefaction, and the 
fleſhy Parts of the Melon yielded nothing elſe but a ſtink- 
ing Water, which began to have a gentle Motion in its Sur- 


face, and in two days time Maggors appear'd, which in fix _ 


more laid themſelves up in their Bags, where they conti- 
nu'd four days; and then came out Flies. 

MOULDING, any thing caſt in a Mould, or that ſeems 
to have been ſo; tho' in reality it were cut with the Chiſſel, 
or the Ax. 

MOULDINGS, or Ornaments, in Architecture, are Pro- 
jectures beyond the Naked of a Wall, Column, Wainſcot, 
Oc. the Aﬀemblage whereof forms Corniſbes, Door-Caſes, 
and other Pieces of Architecture. See ORN AMENr. 

Some Moxldings are crowned with a Fillet; others are 
withour, as the Doucine, Talon, Ovolo, Torus, Scotia, 


Aſtragal, Gula, Corona, Cc. See each under its proper 


Article. | 

Again, ſome are adorned with Sculpture, either hol- 
low'd, or in Relievo. | 

Mouldings are in Architecture what Letters are in Wri- 
ting. By the various Diſpoſitions and Combinations of Mold - 


ings, may be made an infinite Number of different Pro- 


files for all ſorts of Orders and Compoſitions, Regular and 
Irregular ; and yet all the kinds of Mouldings may be re- 
duced to three, viz. Square 5 Round; and Mixed, i. e. com- 
poſed of the other two. 15 

For this Reaſon, thoſe who invented the Gothic Archi- 
tecture, reſolving to recede from theſe de Figures, and 
affecting to uſe others leſs perfect, to diſtinguiſh their Ar- 
chitecture from the Antique, introduced a new Set of whimfi- 
cal Mouldings and Ornaments. See Gornic, GxorEsqux, c. 

Regular Mouldings are either large, as Doucimes, Ovolos, 
Gulas, Talons, Torus's, Scotias, &c. or ſmall, as Fillets, Aſtra- 
gals, Conges, &c, which ſee in their places, Doucixx, 
Ovoro, AsTRA GAL, FiLLETS, Oc. 

MOULINET is a French Term properly ſignifying a 
little Mill; being a diminutive of Monin, Mill. 

It is uſed in Mechanics to ſignify a Roller, which being 
croſſed with two Levers, is uſually ply'd to Cranes, Cap- 
ſtans, and other ſorts of Engines of the like nature, to 
draw Cords, and heave up Stones, Timber, Cc. See Car- 


„Oc. 
OM is alſo a kind of Turn-Stile, or Wooden- 


Croſs, which turns horizontally upon a Stake fixed in the 


Ground; uſually placed in the Paſſages to keep out 
7 M _ Horſes, 
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Horſes, and to oblige Paſſengers to go and come one by 
ons." © 1 25 1 

Theſe Moulinets are often ſet near the Out - works of For- 
tified Places at the fide of the Barriers, thro' which People 


_ paſs on foot. 


MOULTING;, in Natural Hiſtory, ſee MoLTinG. 

* MOUND, a Term uſed for a Bank, Rampart, or other 
Fence; particularly of Earth. _ LS 

* MOUND, in Heraldry, is a Ball or Globe with a:Croſs 
upon it, ſuch as our Kings are uſually drawn with, holding it 
in their left Hand, as they do the Scepter in the Right, See 

LOBEs+ , 

" MOUNT, Mons, an Elevation of Earth, call'd alfo 
Mountain, See MounTAIN. 4 . 

The Words Mount and Mountain are Synonymous 3 but 
the former is ſcarce ever uſed in Proſe, unleſs when accom- 
panied with ſome proper Name, as Mount. Atna, Mount Gibel, 
Mount Libanon, Mount Sinai, Mount Atlas, Mount Parnaſſus, 
&c. + | _ 

In Gardening, Mount is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Walk 
raiſed on the fide of the Garden above the Level of the 
reſt of the Plot. | | | | 

MovnrTs of Piety, are certain Funds or Eſtabliſhments 
in Italy, where Money is lent out on ſome ſmall Security. 
We had alſo Mounts of Piety in England, raiſed by Contribu- 
tion for the Benefit of People ruin'd by the Extortions of the 
Jews. | 

MOUNTAIN, Mons, Movnr, a Part of the Earth ri- 
ſing to a corfiderable Height above the Level of the Sur- 


face thereof. See EAATH. 


The Origin of Mountains is variouſly aſſigned by Philo- 
ſophers : Some will have 'em co-eval with the World, and 
created along with it. | 

Others, among whom Dr. Burzet, will have 'em to take 
their Riſe from the Deluge; urging, that the extreme lr- 
regularicy and Diſorder viſible in 'em, plainly ſhews they 
don't come immediately out of the ws of God, but are 


' the Wrecks of the Old World broken into the Abyſs. 


Others again, alledge from Hiſtory, that the Roots of 


many Hills being eaten away, the Hills themſelves have 


ſubſided, and ſunk into Plains: Whence they conclude, 
that where the Corruption is natural, the Generation is ſo 
too. i ; N 

This, indeed, appears pretty evident, that ſome Moun- 
tains muſt have been generated gradually, and have grown 
up in Proceſs of Time, from the Sea-Shells, Oc. found in 
many of em; which may be accounted for from a violent 


Wind blowing the Sand, c. into huge 285 which are 


afterwards made into a Maſs by the Rain, Oc. Some a- 
mong the Divines tell us, that the Earth was created per- 
fectly even; and that when God ſeparated the Water 
from the Land, he dug Channels in the Earth; and the 
Earth ſcoop'd out, he threw up in Mountains : but whether 
the Mountains be ſufficient to fill all the Channels of th 
Ocean, let them look to it. | | | 
The Uſes of Mountains are almoſt infinite; we ſhall only 
mention two or three. 1. They ſerve as Skreens to keep 
off the Cold and nipping Blaſts of the Northern and Eaſt- 
ern Winds. 2. They ſerve for the Production of a great 
Number of Vegetables and Minerals, which are not found 
in any other Soil. 3. The long Ridges and Chains of lofty 
and topping Mountains being generally found to run from 
Eaſt to Weſt, ſerve to ſtop the Evagation of the Vapours 
towards the Poles, without which they would all run from 
the Hot Countreys, and leave em deſtitute of Rain. 

Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe thoſe Vapours, like 
Alembic-Heads, into Clouds, and ſo by a kind of external 
Diſtillation, give Original to Springs and Rivers; and by 
amaſſing, cooling, and conſtipating them, turn them into 
Rain, and by that means render the fervid Regions of the 
torrid Zone habitable, See Syrincs, Ec. | 

In Hiſtory we have Inſtances of Mountains travelling a 
conſiderable Diſtance, particularly Husker-Maroel-Hill, if 1 
miſ-remember not, in Herefordſhire, which is ſaid to have 
made a confiderable Journey. | 

To meaſure the Height of a Mountain, ſee ALTITUDE, 


c. : 

Tho there is another way uſed by Dr. Halley in the Mea- 
ſure of Snowdon-Hill in Wales, by means of a Barometer, the 
different Heights of whoſe Mercury at the Top and Bot- 
tom of the Mountain, give its perpendicular Altitude, ac- 
counting 82 Feet perpendicular Aſcent, for every Inch va- 
ried in the Height of the Mercury. See LEveLLinG. 

MounTAINs in the Moon, ſee Moon. 

MOUNTING the Guard, Trenches, Breach, Ec. denotes 
the going upon Duty; being upon Guard, in the Trenches ; 


running to the Breach, Sc. See Guary, TaENC, Ge. 


MouNnTING @ Cannon, Mortar, c. is the ſetting it on its 
Carriage; or the raiſing its Mouth. See Cannon, Mo R- 


TAR, CARRIAGE, c. | 
-  MounrTins in Manufactures, ſomething ſcrving to raiſe 


or ſet off a Work. 
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the Palate. See Fact, Lies, Gums, Oc. 


hold and tear the Prey; in ſome aculeated, to pierce 


Food, carry Burdens, perforate the Earth, nay, the hade 


for their Young. 


MOU 


Thus the Frame or Border and its Dependege; 
_— 2 * NNE OR, eng, 
The or But, the Mount: M | . 
Fi u 5 or But, the 155 ing of a uſquet, Cubis 
The Hilt, Oc. the Mounting of a Sword. Ba 
MovunTING of a Fan, the Sticks which ſerye to 
and ſhut it, whether they be of Wood, Ivory, Torts 
ſhell, Whale-Bone, Indian-Cane, gc. See Fan, * 
MOURNING, a particular Dreſs, or Habit Wore, ty 
Countri; 


fignify Grief, on ſome melancholy Occaſion. 
The Modes of Mourning are various in various 
as are alſo the Colours that obtain for that End. 
In Europe, the ordinary Colour for Mourning is Bla; : 
China, M bite; in Turky, Blue, or Violet; in Egypt, Nhe 
in Ethiopia, Broun. Ek | 
The antient Spartan and Roman Ladies mourn'd in Whit, 
and the ſame Colour obtain'd formerly in Caſtile on the 
Death of their Princes. Herrera obſerves, that the lil. 
time it was uſed, was in 1498, at the Death of Prince 
Jobn. Kings and Cardinals mourn in Purple. 
Each People have their Reaſons for the particular Co. 
lour of their Mourning: White is ſuppos'd to denote I. 
rityz Yellow, that Death is the End of human Hopes, in 
regard Leaves when they fall, and Flowers when the 
fade, become Yellow. Brown denotes the Earth, whither 
the Dead return. Black, the Privation of Life, as bein 
the Privation of. Light, Blue expreſſes the Hap ref 
which 'tis hoped the Deceaſed docs enjoy; and Purple, or 
Violet, Sorrow on the one fide, and Hope on the other; 
as being a Mixture of Black and Blue. 1. 
MOUTH, in Anatomy, a part of the*human Face, con. 
ſiſting of the Lips, the Gums, the Infide of the Cheeks, and 


All theſe Parts are lined with a glandulous Coat, which 
is continu'd over the whole inner Surface of the Mouth, and 
all its Parts, the Teeth excepted. 7 | 

From the Glands of this Coat, thro innumerable little 
excretory Ducts, is ſeparated a kind of Salival Juice, which 
ſerves to keep the Mouth, and all irs Parts, moiſt, ſmooth, 
and ſlippery. See SALIVA. 

On the hind part of the Palate, perpendicularly over the 
Rima of the Larynx, hangs a round, ſoft, ſmooth Body, 
like the End of a Child's Finger, form'd by the Duplics 
ture of the Membrane of the Palate, and cail'd the Unula, 
which is moved by two Muſcles, call'd Sphenoftaphilinus 
and Pterygoſtapbilinus; and ſuſpended by as many Lig 
ments. See UvuLa. 

Under the Membrane of the Palate, are a great number 
of Glands pretty conſpicuous in the fore-part, like Grains 
of Millet; whoſe excretory Ducts piercing the Mem- 
brane, open into the Mouth: but towards the hind-part 
they lie much thicker, and about the Root of the Unulz 
are gather'd ſo cloſe to one another, that they ſeem to 
form one large conglomerate Gland 3 which is therefore, 
DY Verbeyen, call'd Glandula conglomerata Palatina. Se 

ALATE. 8 


The Gums are, as it were, the Ligaments of the Teeth; 
which ſee under GENCIvA. | 

Befides the proper Parts of the Mouth, there are in and 
about it others, highly ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto. 

Among which are the Glands; the moſt conſiderable 
whereof are the Parotides, the Glandule Maxillares, the Si- 
linguales, and the Tonſils or Amygdalæ; which ſee in thei 
reſpective Places. See ParoTiIDEs, SW. 

Theſe are the Salival Organs, whence ſprings all that 
Liquor we call the Spittle, which flows into the Mouth by 
the reſpective Ducts, after its Separation from the BI 
in the Bodies of the Glands: As the Demand of Spittle 
is greater in Actions of the lower Jaw, 7. e. in Maſtication, 
Deglutition, much Talking, Oc. ſo does the Diſpoſitio 
7 theſe Salival Ducts favour that Diſcharge on thoſe Occt 

ons. | | 

Mr. Derbam obſerves the Mouth, in the ſeveral Species 
to be nicely adapted to the Uſes of ſuch a Part; well fi 
and ſhaped for the catching of Prey, for the gathering and 
receiving Food, the Formation of Speech, Oc. _ 

In ſome Creatures it is wide 10d large, in ſome little 
and narrow; in ſome with a deep Inciſure up into ine 
Head, for the better catching cs bolding of Prey, 
more eaſy Comminution of hard, large, and trouble!om* 
Food; in others with a ſhorter Inciſure, for the gathering 
and holding of herbaceous Food. 5 

In Inſects it is very notable: in ſome forcipated to catch, 


wound Animals, and ſuck their Blood; in others Rrong!? 
ridg'd with Jaws and Teeth, to gnaw and ſcrape out thelk 


Wood, and even Stones themſelves, for Houſes 


Nor is it leſs remarkable in Birds, being neatly ſhape 
for piercing the Air, hard, and horny, to ſupply the 170 


Teeth ; hooked in the rapacious Kind, to catch and 


: | has in that Pa 


J temony uſ 


in mooriſh Places; and broad and long, in 


to Fe ſearch it in muddy Places. See Birr. 


MouTH is uſed in the Courts of Princes, for what re- 


N Re Tables, 18 dreſs'd by itſelf. At Court this is 


for the 


es Mouth. | 
all . Manage,i uſed for the Senfiblit a Horſo 


rt, where the Bits are apply c. 
Opening, or Shutting the Mou ru, of a Cardinal, is a Ce- 
P ed in the Conſiſtory at Rome; wherein the Pope 


ſhuts. 3 new-eleted Cardinal's Mouth, ſo as he may not 


| ſpeak at all, even tho the Pope ſhould ſpeak to him; and 


ins in the mean time depriv'd of all Voice, both active 
e wh till the oulting of another Conſi ſtory, when 
the Pope opens the Mouth again, making a little Harangue, 
to E him how to ſpeak, and camport himſelf in the 
Conſiſtory. See CARDINAL. J. 

MO xk, a ſort of Cotton, or downy Subſlance, brought 
ſrom China, and by ſome ſaid to grow on the lower part 
of the Mugwort-Leaf. Ty | 

it is not known for any medicinal Efficacy, but what 
common Report mentions of its curing the Gout, by burn- 


| ing it upon the Part; yet People have not Faith enough to 


try it this way t and if they had, in all likelihood, any o- 
ther Cauſtic would do as well, and for the ſame reaſon, 
MOYENAU, in Fortification, is a ſmall flat Baition, 
commonly plac'd in the middle of an over-long Curtain 
where the Baſtions at the Extremities are not well de- 


fſended from the ſmall Shot, by reaſon of their Diſtance: 


This Work is proper for lodging a Body of Muſqueteers, 
to fire upon the Enemy from all ſides. 
MUCILAGE, in Pharmacy, c. a thick, viſcous Juice; 


ſo call'd, as reſembling Snot, or the Mucus of the Noſe. 


%o 7 

It is prepar'd from Roots, and Seeds pounded in a 

| Mortar, _ infuſed in hot Water, and ſtrained thro' a 
Cloth, 


The Seeds. chiefly uſed for this purpoſe, are thoſe of 


| Althea, Mallows, Symphytum, Oc. 


Mucilages enter the Compoſition of ſeveral Plaiſters; they 
ſometimes are alſo made of Gums and Fruits, as Figs, 
Qinces, Izing-Glaſs, Sc. 5 

vcILAGE is alſo a thick, pituitous Matter, evacuated 
with the Urine in the Gravel, and Dyſuria. My 

MUCILAGINOUS Glands, a very numerous Set of 
Glands in the Joints, firſt taken notice of, to any purpoſe, 
by Dr. Havers, in his Oſteolog y. | 

He obſerves, that there are two ſorts ; ſome ſmall, next 
a-kin to milliary Glands, being Glandules plac'd all upon 
the Surface of the Membranes, which lie over the Arti- 
culations. | 

The other ſort are conglomerated, or many Glan7ules 
collected, and planted one upon another, ſo as to mike a 


Bulk, and appear conſpicuouſly. In ſome of the Joints, 


there are ſeveral of them; in others, there is a ſingle one. 
As to the Structure of theſe large Glands 3 they conſiſt 
of ſmall Veſicles, which are not gather'd together into ſe- 
veral Lobes, or Bags of Glandules, but are diſpos'd upon ſe- 
veral Membranes lying over one another, of which Mem- 
branes there are ſeveral in every one of theſe Glands, which 
appear evidently in thoſe who are hydropical. They 
have their Blood-Veſſels, as other Glands, but their Veins 
have a particular Texture, in their Courſe, for retarding 
the Return of the Blood from the Glands, that the mucila- 
yore Liquor, which is not ſeparated with the greateſt 
xpedition, may have time to be ſeparated 3 which is the 
Contrivance, wherever a thick Fluid is to be ſecern'd. See 
An1Mar, Secretion. | 
| The large mucilaginous Glands are variouſly ſituated; ſome 
in a Sinus form'd -in the Joint, others ſtand near, or over- 
guſt the Interſtice, between the articulated Bones: but 
in general, they are fo plac'd, as to be ſqueez d gently, 


_ and lightly preſs'd in the Iuflection or Extenſion of the 


oint, in order to yield a Quantity of Mucilage, propor- 
Uonate to the Motion of the Part, and the preſent Occaſion, 
Without any Injury. 
e Defign of all thoſe Glands is to ſeparate a mucilagi- 
wu: kind of Liquor, that ſerves principally to lubricate the 
Ants, or to 5 them ſlippery. It ſerves likewiſe to pre- 
erve the Ends of the articulated Bones from Attrition and 
eating: But all this it doth, in conjunction with the 


| medullary Oil; with which, together, is made a Compoſi- 
un admirably well fitted for thoſe Ends: for the Mucilage 


ws the Lubricity of the Oil, and the Oil preſerves the 
Mech from growing too thick and viſcous. 
The Doctor obſerves the ſame Glands to lie between the 
Muſcles and Tendons ; and ſuppoſes that there is the ſame 
ure of an oily and mucilaginous Subſtance 3 the one 


MUG ( 595 ) 


ir Prey 3 Jong and lender, in thoſe who have their Food being that Fat, which is found berween the Muſcles, and 
thel 


MUL 


is ſupply d by the Glandulæ gd poſæ; and the other ſepa- 
rated by the muylaginous Glandules, of which the com- 
mon Membrane ot the Mulcles is every where full. This 
Mixture in the Interſtices of the Muſcles, lubricates them 
and their Tendons, and preſcrves them from ſhri..king, and 
growing rigid and dry. | | b 


MUCRO Cord s, or Apex, in Anatomy, the lower poin- 


ted End of the Heart; thus call'd from AMucro the Point of 


a Spcar, Cc. Sce HEART. | | 
Hence mucronated is apply'd to whatever tends to, or ter- 
minates in a Point, like that of a Spear; as Mucronatum Os, 
Sc. See EnSirorMiIs Cartilago. . 
MUCOUS Glands, are three Glands which empty them 
ſelves into the Urethra; ſo call'd by the firſt Diſcoverer, 
_ Cowper, from the Tenacity of the Liquor which they 
eParate, 
5 5 he two firſt diſcover'd of theſe, are about the bigneſs 
a French Bean, of a depreſs'd oval Figure, and a yellowiſh 


Colour, like the Projtates, being on each fide the Bulb of 
the cavernous Body of the Uretbra, a little above it. Their 


excretory DuCts, ſpring from this internal Surface, next 
the inner Membrane of the Urethra; into which they open 
a little lower by two diſtin Orifices, juſt below its bend- 
ing under the O a Pubis in Perineo, where they diſcharge a 
tranſparent viſcous Liquor, The third mucousGland,is a ſmall, 
conglobate, 'yellowiſh Gland, like the former, but ſome- 
what leſs, ſituate above the Angle of Flexure of the Ure- 
thra, under the % Pubis, in the Perineum, near the Anus, 
It has two excrerory Ducts, which enter the Urethra ob- 
liquely, a quarter of an Inch below the two former; and 


diſcharge a Liquor like the former, both in Colour and 


Conbitence, See URETHRA. | | 
MUCUS of the Joints, is a mucilaginous Liquor, ſepara- 
red by its proper Glands, conveniently plac'd in the Inter- 
itices of the Bones, where thoſe Glands are gently preſs'd 
by the Motion of the Parts: it ſerves to m:ke the Þ 
mities of the Bones or Joints ſlip more eaſily. See Box. 


Mucus of the Uretbra, a viſcous tranſpareat Liquor, 


ſerving to line and lubricate the Parts, that the Seed may 
{lip more freely, without adhering. It comes from Glands 
lately diſcover'd by Mr. Cowper, about the Penis, and is 
that, which in Women is commonly miſtaken for the Se- 
% . ĩð vv 
Mvcvus of the Noſtrils, is ſeparated by its proper Glands, 
plac'd in the internal Membrane of thoſe Parts. It' ſerves 
to moiſten, lubricate, and defend the Olfactory Nerves 3 
which being extremely ſoft and naked, would, without ſuch 
Proviſion, be ſoon ſpoil'd. See Nos, Oc. | 
"© MUFTY, fee Mveurr, 2 | 
_ MUGGLETONIANS, a Religious Se, which aroſe in 
England, about the Year 1657; denominated from their 
Leader Lodowick Muggleton, a Journey- man Taylor. 

Muggleton, with his Aſſociate Reeves, ſer up for great 
Prophets; and pretended to an abſolute Power of ſaving 
and damning whom they pleas'd: Giving out, that they 
were the two laſt Witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear 
before the End of the World. % 

MUID, a large Meaſure, in uſe among the French, for 
dry Commoditiss; as Corn, Pulſe, Salt, Lime, Coals, &c. 
Sce MEASURE, | 

The Muid is no real Veſſel uſed as a Meaſure ; but 
an Eſtimation of ſeveral other Meaſures, as the Septier, 
Mine, Minor, Buſhel, Gc. | 

At Paris, the Muid of Wheat, Pulſe, and the like, is 
compoſed of twelve Septiers, each Septier making two 
Mines, the Mine two Minots, the Minot three Buſhels, the 
Buſhel four Quarts, or fixteen Litrons, each Litron 36 cu- 
bic Inches, exceeding our Pint by x 3* cubic Inch. 505 
The Muid of Oats is double that of Wheat, tho' compo- 
ſed, like that, of 12 Septiers; but each Septier contains 
24 Buſhels. | 25 

The Muid of Charcoal contains 20 Mines, Sacks, or 
Loads, each Mine two Minots, each Minot eight Buſhels, 
each Buſhel four Quarts, Se. 

Mv1p is alſo one of the nine Casks, or regular Veſſels 
uſed in France, to put Wine and other Liquors in. = 

The Mud of Wine divided into two Demi-Muids, four 
Quarter- Muids, and eight Half Quarter- Muids, contains 36 
Septiers, elch Septier $ Pints, Paris Meaſure 3 ſo that the 
Muid contains 288 Pints. See Mg asvuRE. 

MULCT, a Penalty, or Fine of Money. See FINE, A- 
MERCIAMENT, Cc. x 

MULATTO, or MvLar, a Name given, in the Indies, to 
thoſe who are begotten by a Negro Man on an Indian 
Woman ; or an Indian Man on a Negro Woman: 

Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh Woman and an Indian Man, 
are call'd Metis 3 and thoſe begotten ofa Savage by a Metis, 
are call'd Jambos. 

Theſe are all very different in Colour, and in their Hair. 


The Word comes from Malat, or Mula, Mule; begot- 


ten of two different Species. 
MULE, 


xtre- 


S ors er et 


oF 


MULE, in Natural Hiſtory, a Beaſt generated between 
an Aſs anda Mare; or between a Horſe and a She-Aſs. 
' Mules are a ſort of Monſters; and, therefore, don't pro- 

pagate their kind. See Momsr E. 4 

And yet the Antients mention a ſort of Miles that were 
prolific, in Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa. Witneſs 
Ariſtotle, Hiſt. Animal. L. VI. c. 36. Varro de Re Ruſtica, 
Lib. II. c. 1. Columella, L. VII. c. 36. Tbeopbraſtus, and, 

after him, Pliny, L. VIII. c. 44. Keno, GY the 
Teſticles of a Mule, found Eggs therein, with a ſort o 
Placenta about em; which per uaded him that Mules might 
engender without any Miracle. 
he Roman Ladies had Equipages drawn by Mules 3 as 
appears from the Medals of Julia and Agrippina. And at 
this day, in Spain: the Coaches of the Nobility, and even 
Princes, are uſually drawn by no other than Mules. We are 
aſſured that M. Tbuanus, firſt Prefident of Parliament, bad 
the fourth Coach in France, in 1585 5 till which time every 
body rid to Court, Parliament, c. on Mules. See Coacn. 

MvuLzs, among Gardeners, a fort of vegetable Mon- 
ſters produced by putting the Farina fecundans of one Spe- 
cies of Plant into the Piſtil or Utricle of another. See GE“ 
NERATION of Plants. ED 

The Carnation and Sweet-William being ſomewhat alike 
in their Parts, particularly their Flowers; the Farina of the 
one will impregnate the other; and the Seed fo enliven'd 
will produce a Plant differing from either. An Inſtance of 
this we have in Mr. Faircbild's Garden at Hoxton ; where a 
Plant is ſeen neither Sweet-William, nor Carnation, but re- 
ſembling both equally ; which was raiſed from the Seed of 
a Carnation that had been impregnated by the Farina of the 
Sweet-William. Theſe Couplings being not unlike thoſe 
of the Mare with the Aſs, which produce the Mule; the 
ſame Name is given em; and they are like the others, un- 
able to multiply their Species. 

This gives us a hint for altering the Property and 
Taſte of any Fruit, by impregnating one Tree with the 
Farina of another of the ſame Claſs ; e. gr. a Codling with 
a Pearmain, which will occafion the Codling ſo impregnated 
to laſt a longer time than uſual, and be of a ſharper Taſte. 
Or if the Winter- Fruits be fecundated with the Duſt of the 
Summer-Seeds, they will decay before their uſual time. 
And from this accidental Coupling of the Farina of one 
with the other, it is that in an Orchard where there is va- 
riety of Apples, even the Fruit gather'd from the ſame 
Tree differ in their Flavour, and in the Seaſon of Ma- 
turity. Tis from the ſame accidental Coupling that pro- 
ceeds the numberleſs Varieties of Fruits and Flowers rais'd 
every Day from Seed. See Farina and Szzp. 

MULIEBRIA, a Term ſometimes uſed to fighify the 
Privities of Women; or ſo much as is otherwiſe call'd, Cun- 
nus. Sce PopEN DUN, CuNNvus, c. 

MULIER, a Term in Law, ſeeming to be a corruption 

of the Latin Melior, or the French Meilleur, better; and Egal. 

fying the lawful Iſſue born in Wedlock. 

Tho, according to Glanvile, the lawful Iſſue is rather call'd 
Mulier than Melior, becauſe begotten on Mulieres, and not of 
Concubine : For he calls ſuch Iſſue filios Mulieratos; oppoſing 
them to Baſtards. | - | 

Agreeable to which, Breton has frere Mulier, i. e. the Bro- 
ther begotten of the Wife; in oppoſition to frere Baſtard. 

The like ſeems to obtain in Scotland. For Skene ſays, 
that Mulieratus filius is a lawful Son begot of a lawful Wife. 
If a Man have a Son by a Woman before Marriage, which 
is a Baſtard and Illegitimate; and he after marries the 
Mother. of the Baſtard, and they have another Son ; this 
ſecond Son is call'd Mulier, and is lawful, and ſhall be Heir 
to his Father. We ſometimes alſo find 'em with theſe 
Additions, Baſtard eigne, and Maber priſhe, | 

MuL1its was alſo antiently uſed as an Addition, ſome 
ſay fora Wife; others for a Woman born in lawful Wed- 
lock. The former ſenſe is confirmed by Sir Edward Coke, 
who ſays, that antiently Mulier was taken for a Wife, and 
ſometimes for a Widow. Inſt. Fol. 434. | 

| MULLET, in Heraldry, a Star 
of five Points ; as in the Figure 
adjoining. 

; The Mullet is uſually the diffe- 
rence, or diſtinguiſhing Mark for 
the fourth Son, or third Brother, 
or Houſe. See DiFFERENCE, 

Tho it is often alſo borne as 
Coat-Armour: As here; 

T. on a Chief Pearl, two 
Mullets Diamond; being the Coat 
of the famous Lord Verulam, firſt 
Sir Francis Bacon, 

TheHeralds hold that the Muller 
repreſents a falling Star; others, 
with more probability, take it 
for the Rowel of a Spur, call'd by 


f Grinders ; being a Piece of Wood, to one end whe, 


of Jeſus Chriſt in the Euchariſt 3 ſo that every Commun. 


the French Molette. 
pierced. 

When it has fix Points, 
Star. See STAR. | 3 

MULLET, or Morzrrz, a Stone flat and e 
bottom, but round a- top; uſed for Grinding of e 
a Marble. The A pothecaries uſe Mullets to pre 
of their Ingredients; Painters for their Colours eith a 
or in Oil. Mullet is alſo an Inſtrument uſed by the C 

b 

cemented the Glaſs ro be ground, whether Conve Ny 
Baſon, or Concave in a Sphere or Bowl. The > M4 
ordinarily about fix Inches long, turn'd round; the Cen, 
they - 8 of Aſhes and Pitch. * 

MULSUM, or Mors, is a Liquor made with 
and Water. See HYDROMEL, . ps Hows 

MULTA, or MurLTura Epiſcopi, a Fine, or final $ 
tisfaction antiently given the King by the Biſhops * 
they might have Power to make their laſt Wills; Ar 
they might have the Probate of other Mens, and the ,; . 
ting of Adminiitrations. dean. 

MULTANGULAR, any Figure, or Body which had 
many Angles, or pointed Corners. Ste AncLz, 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, is apply'd to thoſe 
Figures that have more than four Sides or Angles, 

MULTINOMIAL Roots in Mathematics, are ſüch as ar 
compoſed of many Names, Parts, or Members, 464 ＋. 
+ c + 4d, Sc. See Roor. | 

For the Method of raifing an infinite Multomial to an 
given Power, or of extracting any given Root out of ſuch 
a Power; ſee a Method of M. de Mo:zwre in Philo, Tranſa$ 

MULTIPLE, MurTzeLxx, in Arithmetic, 4 Number 
which comprehends ſome other Number ſeveral time, 
See NUMBER. „„ | 

Thus 6 is a Multiple of 2 5 or, which is the ſame, 2 js, 
quota part of 6 3 2 being contained in 6 three times, And 
thus 12 is a Multiple of 6, 4, 33 and comprehends the 18 
twice, the 2d thrice, the 3d four times, &c. 

MULTIPLE Ratio, or Proportion, is that which is be. 
tween ſuch Numbers. 

If the leſſer Term of a Ratio be an Aliquot Part of the 
greater; the Ratio of the greater to the leſs is call'd My. 
tiple: And that of the leſs to the greater Sub-multiple 
See Ratio. 

A Sub-multiple Number is that contained in the Multiple, 
Thus the Number 1, 2, and 3 are Sub- multiples of 6 and). 

Duple, Triple, Sc. Ratios 3 as alſo Sub-duples, Sub- 
triples, £9c are ſo D * men of Multiple and Sub-muliiple 
Ratios. See DvyrLe, TRI LE, £9c. 

MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetic, is one of the Faftors 
in the Rule of Multiplication ; being that Number given to 
be multiplied by another call'd the Multiplicator, or 
Multiplier. See MuLTiyPLicATOR. 

MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetic, a Number multi- 
plied by another call'd the Multiplicand. See Muuri- 
PLICAND, | 

The largeſt Number is ordinarily made the Multipli 
cand, and placed above the ſmaller, or Multiplicator bar 
the reſult is the ſame which ſoever of the Numbers be 
made Multiplicand or Multiplicator; 4 times 5,and 5 times 
4 making the ſame Sum. See MurTIeLICATION. 

MULTIPLICATION, the Act of Multiplying or Incret 
fing the Number of any thing. See MurTiPLYinG; 

Thus we ſay the Multiplication of the Loavesin the Wil- 
derneſs. 

The Romaniſts hold a real Multiplication of the Body 


Whence ſome Authors will bye ; 


it is not call'd a Mult, * 


cant has a whole Body, &c. _ | | 

It is ordained and eſtabliſhed, that none from hence- 
forth ſhall uſe to multiply Gold or Silver, nor uſe the Craft 
of Multiplication 3 and if any. the ſame do, he ſhall incut 
the Pain of Felony. Kat. 5 Hen. 4. 

This Statute was made on Preſumption that ſome Por 
ſons skilful in Chymiſtry, could multiply or augment tho 
Metals by Elixirs, or other Ingredients 3 and change oiber 
Metals into very Gold and Silver. Under Henry VI. Letter 
Patent were 1 to certain Perſons (who undertook 0 
perform the ſame, and to find the Philoſopher's Stone) t 
free them from the Penalty in the ſaid Statute. 

MULTIPLICATION, in Arithmetic, the Act or Atto 
multiplying one Number by another, to find the Product. 
See PRopucr. | 
Multiplication, the third Rule in - Arithmetic, conſiſts 
in the finding of ſome third Number, out of two other 
given; wherein, one of the given Numbers is contained c 
often as Unity is in the other. f 

Or Multiplication is the finding what will be the Sum 
any Number added to itſelf, or repeated as often 8! 
are Units in another: So that Mulriplication of Num 
is a compendious kind of Addition. See ADDITION» 


Thus 


> the +2 2 


duct, follows from the firſt general 


MUL 
the Multiplication of 4 by.s makes 20, i e. four 
„Thur We mount to twenty s which Algebraiſts expreſs 

1 5220. See CHARACTER. „ 
hus, by [ti lication, the firſt Factor, 2 the Number to be 
Io %%% or Multiplicand, is placed over that whereby it 


X wolli lied ; (ſee MyLTIPLICAND) and the Factum 
I under both. An Example or two will make 
or 


| | 41 roy Ae 259 multiplied by 8, or 8 times 259. 


f Multiplication eaſy.— Suppoſe I would 


7 Operation. 8 
Multiplicand — —— 26 
B 
pactum, or Product —— — 25. 
DP Eiplication, 


The Factors being diſpoſed, and a Line drawn under- 


ö neath, (as in the Example) I begin with the Multiplicator 


thus ; 8 times 9 make 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 tens, as 
in Addition; then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 I carried, 55 5 
ſer down 5, and carry 5 3. laſtly, 8 times 2 make 16, and 
with 5 1 carried 21, which I put down: ſo as coming to 


he ſeveral Figures placed in order, 2, 1, 5,2, 1 
5 Product to be two thouſand one h undred fifty 
| two, See NUMERATION. 


ſ the Factors to expreſs things of different 
8 * ade 2 Multiplicand Men, or Yards, and the 
Laltipiier Pounds ; the Product will be of the ſame Spe- 


ith the Multiplicator. : 
bus = Produt of 269 Men or Yards multiplied by 


| 8 Pounds or Pence, is 2157 Pour ds or Pence; ſo many of 


heſe going to the 269 at the Rate of 8 apiece. Hence the 
"kt Uſe o . Multiplication in Commerce, &c. 


If the Multiplicator conſiſts of more than one Figure, 


the whole Multiplicand is to be added to itſelf, firſt, as often 


as the right-hand Figure of the Multiplicator ſhews, then 


as often as the next Figure of the Multiplicator ſhews, and 
ſoon. Thus 421 X23 is equal to 42 1X 3 and alſo 421 X 20. 
The Product ariſing from each Figure of the Multiplicator, 
multiplied into the whole Multiplicand, is to be placed by 
iſelf..in ſuch a manner, that the firit or right-hand Figure 
thereof may ſtand under that Figure of the Multiplicator 
from which the ſaid Product ariſes. For Inſtance 3 


e | | 
Multiplicand „ „ ine — 421 
Multiplicato r! —— —T F— , 23 


Particular Produ of 421 * 3 — 12863 


Particular Product of 421 & 20 — 842 
The Total Product. — — 9683 


Thi | iſpoſiti | of the. right-hand Figure of each Pro- 
is Diſpoſition of the rig Rule; OY 
band Figure of each Product being always of the ſame De- 


| nomination with that Figure of the Multiplicator from which 


it ariſes. 


Thus in the Example, the Figure 2 in the Product 842, 


is of the Denomination of tens, as well as the Figure 2 in 


the Multiplicator. For 1 X 20 (that is the 2 of 23) = 20, 
or 2 put in the Place of tens, or ſecond Place. Hence, if 
either of the Factors have one or more Cyphers on the 
right-hand, the Multiplication may be . without 
regarding the Cyphers, till the Product of the other Fi- 


gures be found: To which they are to be then affix' d on 


the right. And if the Multiplicator have Cypbers inter. 
mixed, they need not to be regarded at all. Inſtances of 
each follow, = | 


. 8 $54 Þ $409 | 8013 
110 61900 119 310 oo 
— — — — —— — — | 
120 214 $000 10 0 72 0CO 48078 
HY 4006 5 
40113078 


. Thus much for an Idea of Multiplication, where the Mul- 
Uplicator conſiſts wholly of Integers; in the Praxis whereof 
ts ſuppoſed the Learner is apprized of the Product of any 
the nine Digits multiplied by one another, eaſi ly learnt 
m the common Table, (ſee Tazrz) or otherwiſe. 
tte, This Mulriplicatjon is render'd {till eaſier, and more 
+ Feditious by the uſe of certain Rods, whereon are mark'd 
me ſeveral Progreſſions of Digits in the Table, and which 
* e ſeveral Multiples of any Sum by inſpection, call'd 
47 8 Bones; the Deſcription and Uſe whereof ſee under 
EPAIR's Bones. 


| Where the Multiphentor is not compoſed wholly of Inte“ 


gers; as it frequently happens in Buſineſs, where Pounds 
are accompanicd with Shillings and Pence; Yards: with 


Jay and Inches the Methods of Proceedure are as fol- 
O00 N Nenne * + ; | 

Firſt Method, Suppoſe I have bought 37 Ells of Cloth at 
13 J. 16 5. 6d: per Ell, and would know the Amount of the 
whole, — I firit multiply 3) Ells by 13 J. in the common 
Method of Multiplicution by Integers, leaving the two Pro- 


fu cts without adding em up; then multiply the ſame 37 
Els by 165. leaving, in like manner, the two Products 


without adding em. Laſtly, I multiply the ſame 55 by 
the 6d, the Product whereot is 222 d. which divided by 
12, (fee DrvistoNn) gives 165. 6d. and this added to the 
Products of the 16s, the Sum will be 6105. 6 d. the A- 
mount of 3) Ells at 15s. 6 d. the Ell. Laitly, the 610 s. 
6 d. are reduced into Pounds by dividing em by 20; (ſee 


| RxpverioNn) upon adding the whole, the Amount of 37 


Ells at 13 J. 16 5. 6d. will be found as in the following 


Operation. 
37 Ells : 35 Ells 37 Ells 
At 13 Pounds, At 16 Shillings. At 6 Pence 
111 222 222 
37 37 
30 10 6 18 6 
Product 511 10 6 610 6 


Second Method. Suppoſe the ſame Queſtion ; reduce the 


13 J. 16 5. into Shillings, the Amount will be 276 s. re- 


duce 276 5. into Pence, adding 6, the Amount will be 33184. 
Multiply the 37 Ells by 3318, the Amount will be 122766 d. 
which divided by 12; and the * 102 30 8. 6 d. re- 
duced into Pounds by cutting off the laſt Figure on the 


right, and raking half of thoſe on the left, yields 511 J. 


10's. 6d. the Price of the 37 Ells, as before. 


Tho by theſe two Methods any Multiplications of this 


kind may be effected, yet the Operations being long, we 


ſhall add a third much ſhorter, by liquor and Alirnant 


Parts: Obſerving by the way, that Aliquot Parts of any 


_ are thoſe contained ſeveral times therein, and which 


divide em without any remainder; and that Aliquant Parts 


are othcr Parts of the ſame thing compoſed of ſeveral Ali- 


quot Parts: Both as in the following Table, 


— Mliquot Parts of a Pound of 20 5. | Aliquant Parts of a Pourd of 20 l 
10. make half of 20 . 


34. an Aliquant Part compos'd 
of a 1oth and a 2oth. + 
6 s. of a 5thand a loth. 
75. of a 4th and a 1oth, 
8 5, of two 5ths. | 
95, of a 4th and a 5th. 
IIs. of a half and a zoth. 
12 4. of a half and a 10th. 
13s. of a half, a 1oth and 20th. 
14 5. of a half and a 5th. 
15 5. of a half and a 4th. 


5 5. a fourth. 
44. a fifth. 
2 4. a tenth. 
15. a twentieth. 
6 6. 8 d. a third. 
3 4. 4d. a ſixth, © 
2 5. 6 d. an Eighth, 
I 3. 8 d. a twelfth. - © 
I 5. 4 d. a fifteenth. 
1 5. 3 d. a ſixteenth 
10 d. a twenty - fourth. 
5 d. a ſorty- eighth. 175. of a half, a 4th, and 1oth, 
has s. of a half and two 5ths. 
I9s. of a half, a 4th, and 5th, 


[ 


Te Multiply by Aliquot Parts is nothing elſe in effect but to 


divide a Number by 3, 4, 5, &c. which is effected by taking 
a zd, ath, or 5th, Cc. from the Number to be multiplicd. 
Example, 

To Multiply, v. g. by6 5. 8 d. Suppoſe I have 34 Ells 


of Rib bon at 6. 8 d. per Ell. 


| Operation, ; 
Multiplicand — 5347 Ells. 
Multiplicator — — 65.84, 
Product | 115 J. 13s. 4d. 


The Queſtion being Stated 3 take the Multiplicator, 
which according to the 'Table of Aliquot Parts is the third ; 
and ſay, the third of 3 is 1, ſet down 13 the third of 4 is x, 
ſet down 1, remains 1, that is, one ten, Which added to 7, 
makes 17; then the third of 1) is 5.3 remains 2 Units, 1. e. 
two thirds, or 13 5. 4d. which place after the Pounds. 
Upon numbering the Figures 1, 1, and 5, Integers, and 
135. 4 d. the Aliquot Part remaining, I find the Sum 
115 1.13 5. 4 d. | 

For Malriplication by Aliquant Parts: Suppoſe I would 
multiply by the Aliquant Part 19 s. I firſt take for 195. half 
the Multiplicand; then for 5, which is the 4th; and, 

| 7 N laitly, 


16 4. of a half, a 5th, and 10th. 
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laſtly, for 4; which is the 3th. The Pridudts of the three 
Aliquot Parts that compoſe the Aliquant Part, being added 
together, the Sum will be the total Product of the Mulripl:- 
cation, as in the following Example; which may ſerve as a 
Model for Multiplication by any Aliquant Part that may 
oc cur. a 6295 ; 


Operation. 
Multiplicand —— 356 Ells 
Multiplier FE IR 195. 
— — 
178 J. for ten Shillings. 

89 J. for five Shillings. 

717. for four Shillings. 
Product — 32384. 45. 


The Proof of Multiplication, is, by dividing the ProduQ, 

Factum, by the firſt Factor, or Multiplicand 3 if the 
E be equal to the ſecond Factor, or Multiplicator, 
the Operation is juſt. 

Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe call'd Duodecimal 
Arithmetic, is a very expeditious Method of Multiplying 
things of ſeveral Species, or Denominations, by others like- 
wiſe of different Species, Sc. E. gr. Shillings and Pence 
by Shillings and Pence ; Feet and Inches by Feet and In- 
ches, much uſed in Meaſuring, Sc. The Method is thus. 

Suppoſe 5 Feet 3 Inches to be multiplied F. I. 
by 2 Feet 4 Inches; ſay, 2 times 5 Feet is | 
10 Feet, and 2 times 3 is 6 Inches: Again, 2 4 
4 times 5 is 20 Inches, or 1 Foot 8 Inches, + 
and 4 times 3 is 12 Parts, or one Inch; the 10 6 
whole Sum makes 12 Feet 3 Inches. I 8 

In the ſame manner may you manage Shil- I 
lings and Pence, Oc. | 


— IRA 


| . 

MvLTIPLICATION, in Geometry, or in Lines, is effec- 
ted by ſuppoſing a Line ab (Tab. Gzomtr. Fg. 9.) cal- 
led the Deſcribent, moving perpendicularly along ano- 
ther b c. 

For by this means the Deſcribent forms the Rectangle 
a deb; and if it be divided together with the Dirigent into 
any Number of equal Parts, will by its Motion deſcribe as 


many little ReQangles as the Units in the Deſcribent and 
Dirigent will 


3 when multiply 'd into one another; 
vis. 21. See DEsCRIBENT, E9c. 

For when the Line a hath moved over one part of a d, 
it will by its three parts have deſcribed the three little 
ReQangles in the firſt Column ; when it comes to 2, it will 
have deſcribed three more. And this is the Reaſon why 
Multiplication in the Latin Tongue is uſually exprefled by 
the Word duH#a, drawn: (and from hence alſo comes Pro- 
auf) as if a b were multiply'd by bc, they ſay a b du#a 
in b e, becauſe the Deſcribent is led, as it were, or carried 
along in an ere Poſture upon the Dirigent, and by that 
means deſcribes the Rectangle; ſo that the Recfangle and 
Produf are all one in Geometry. 5 | 

Now as in all Multiplication Unity is to one Factor as 
the other is to the Product, Multiplication in Lines may be 

rformed thus: | 

Let a b (Hg. 10.) be to be multiply'd by a d: make any 
Angle at pleaſure ; on one of the Legs ſet off au= 
to . and on the ſame Leg ſet off xd, the Multi- 
Plicator (3); then ſet the Multiplicand à ) (2) from a 
on the other Leg of the Angle; draw « 5, and parallel to 
it through d, draw dc, (6). I ſay, dc or 6, is the Pro- 
duct: for au: ad: : ab be. | 

MuLTIPLICATION of Plants, ſee FoxcunDity of 
Plants. 


MULTIPLYING, the producing of one's like. See 


PRODUCTION. 


Mankind multiply'd at a prodigious Rate before the 


Flood, (ſee PxorrinG.) Rabbits, Fiſh, and moſt InſeRs 
— 3 incredibly. The ſingle Milt of a Cod, examin'd 
with M. Leewenboeck's Microſcope, was found to contain 
more Ova than there are Animals on the Face of the 
Earth. See InstcT, Co. 

M. Dodart has ſeveral Diſcourſes on the Multiplication of 
Plants in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. He has 
examin'd the Beech-Tree particularly with this view, and 
found it to ſurpaſs all Imagination. See Foxcunviry. 

MvLT1iPLYING, in Arithmetic, is the finding a Number 
which contains the Multiplicand as often as there are Units 
in the Multiplier. See MuLTieLIiCAND, Cc. 

The Rule of Three conſiſts in Multiplying the third 
Term by the ſecond, and dividing the Product by the 
firſt. See Rur E of Three. 


Mur.TiPLYiNG Glaſs, a Lens, or Glaſs in which Objects 
appear increaſed in Number. See LENS. 

A Multiplying-Glajs, call'd alſo Polybedron, is a Glaſs 
form'd or ground into ſeveral Planes, or Faces, making 
Angles with one another; through which the Rays of 
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Done, Oc. And B, C, and D be not the ſame with A; 


as recorded in the Town - Houſe of Brumſ icli, the Place of 


_ Mummy. 


ö 
. ? 


Light iſſuing from the ſame Point undergo diffetent g 
fractions, ſo as to enter the Eye from 2 Surface zle 
different Direction; as if they came from ſeveral Point 

And thus the ſame Point is ſeen in ſeveral imagin 
Foci; and therefore appears Multiply'd. See Revs, : 
TION. | : 

For the Phanomena and Laws of MvuTirLyixe-G, 
ſee PoLyntDRON. ter, 

MULTISILIQUOUS Plant, are the ſame with Cornicyl 
Plants, viz. thoſe which, after each Flower, have dien 
ſtinct, ilender, and frequently crooked Sliguc, of Pod 
wherein their Seed is contain'd 3 and which when they ride 
open of themſelves, and ler the Szeds drop. See Cog 
CULATE and SEMINATION. . ” 

To this Claſs belong the Bears-Foot, Columbines, Houf 
Leek, Marigolds, Oc. . 2 

MULTITUDE, Muzrirupo, an Aſſemblage 
Collection of a great Number of Things, or Perſons: 8 
more ſtrictly, Multitude is the Abſtrat whereby thing 8 
ſaid to be many. 

In which Senſe Multitude may be confider'd as Nun 
See NUMBER. | | : 

Multitude is oppoſed to Unity, See Uniry. 

In Law, ſome will have Multitude to imply at leaſt ten 
Perſons 3 but Sir Edw. Coke ſays, he could never find it 
reſtrain d by the common Law to any certain Number, but 
always left to the Diſcretion of the Judges. : 

A MULTO Fortiori, or a minore ad majus, is an Arm. 
ment often uſed by Littleton. The force of it is thus; ff 
it be ſo in a Feoffment paſſing a new Right; much more 
is it for the Reſtitution of an antient Right. Coke on Laa 
ton, fol. 253. | | 

MULTUM, in Arithmetic, If A be ene, B one, Cone, 
A, B, C, and D are Malta, or Plura, many. Wolfins, 

MUM, a very wholeſome Drink, the Receipt of which, 


moſt Note for this Liquor, is as follows; 

Take 63 Gallons of Water that has been boiled to the 
Conſumption of a third part; brew it with ſeven Buſhels of 
Wheaten-Malt, one Buſhel of Oat-Malt, and one Buſhe! 
of ground Beans; when it is tunn'd, let not the Hogſhead 
be too full at firſt, and as ſoon as it begins to work, put into 
it of the inner Rind of Firr 3 Pounds, Tops of Fir and 
Birch x Pound, Carduus BenediQus 3 Handfats, Flower of 
Roſa Solis, one Handful or two, Burnet, Betony, Marjo- 
ram, Avens, Penny-Royal, wild Thyme, of each a Hand- 
ful and a half ; of Elder-Flowers, two Handfuls or more; 
Seeds of Cardamum bruiſed 30 Ounces, Barberries braiſed 
one Ounce 3 * the Herbs and Seeds into the Veſſel when 
the Liquor has wrought a while, and after they ar 
added, let the Liquor work overthe Veſſels as little as may 
be, then fill it up: at laſt, when it is ſtopt, put into the 
Hogſhead ten new-laid Eggs unbroken or crack'd, ſtopit 
up cloſe, and drink it at two Years end. 

Our Engliſo Brewers uſe Cardamum, Ginger, and Safli- 
fraſs inſtead of the inner Rind of Firr; and add Walnut 
Rinds, Madder, Red Sanders, and Alecampane. 

MUMMY, Mun, a Carcaſs, or Body embalmed or 
dried in the manner of the antient Egyptians. See Eu 
BALMING. 

The Preparation of Mummy is of ſo old a ſtanding, that it 
was in uſe in Ezypr before the time of Moſes. The Coffin in 
which the Mummy is contain'd is of Sycamore-Wood, which 
is found to keep ſound for the Space of 3000 Tears; but 
it is very different from our Sycamore. 

Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in Me- 
dicins by the Malice of a Jewiſb Phyſician, who wrote that 
Fleſh thus Embalmed was good for the Cure of divers 
Diſeaſes, and particularly Bruiſes, to prevent the Blood“ 
gathering and coagulating. The Turſs prevent the Expert 
of Mummy into Europe as much as poſſible. 

Properly ſpeaking, Mummy is not the Fleſh of the De. 
ceaſed, but the Compoſition wherewith it is embalmed; 
but in common uſe Mummy is alſo uſed for the Body · 

There are two kinds of Bodies call'd by the Term 


The firſt are only Carcaſſes, dried by the Heat of the 
Sun, and by that means kept from Putrefaction; fte, 
quently found in the dry Sands of Lybia. Some ſay, the) 
are the Bodies of deceaſed People buried there on purpoſe to 
keep em entire without Embalming 3 others that they a. 
the Carcaſſes of Travellers, Cc. over-whelm'd with Clouds 
of Sand rais'd by the Hurricanes frequent in thoſe Defarts- 
Be that as it will theſe Mummies are of no uſe in Medicine, 
and are only preſerv'd as Curioſities, ' { 

The fared kind of Mummies are Bodies taken out of the 
Pits, or Catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptian, depo | 
fited their Dead after Embalming. 10 

Tis this makes the Mummy ſo much valued, and to whi 
ſuch extraordinary Virtues are aſcribed. "Tis 


\ 


+ 6:1 that all the Mummy fold in the Shops, whether 
bor 5 the Venice or Lyons, or even, directly from the 
broug by Alexandria, is factitious, and the Work of cer- 
| 2 „ who knowing the Value the Europeans ſet on the 

| rain n Mummy, counterfeit it by drying Carcaſſes in 
6925 ; after having prepared em with Duſt of Myrrh, 
Caballin Aloes, Jew!/s Pitch, black Pitch, and other coarſe 
er unwholeſome Drugs. 1 
tt The French Charletans, it ſeems, have likewiſe got the 
i. WW act of preparing Mummies. Their Method is fimple enough : 
b, Out of the Carcals of a Perſon hang'd, they take the Brain 
n 


rails; dry the reſt in an Oven, fteeping it in Pitch, 
2 MM 8 And this they ſell fer right Egyptian 
1 has a very curious Treatiſe of Mummies, wherein 
he ſhews the Abuſcs therof 3 and makes it appear that they 
can never be of any real medicinal uſe, 
3 Matthiolus is of the ſame Opinion, after Serapion. Both 
W ſc Authors take even the Exyprian Mummies to be no more 
daa Bodies embalmed with Piſſaſphaltum. 

MunMy, Mumia, is particularly uſed for the Liquor, or 
juice oozing from human Bodies Aromatized and Em- 
balmed; gather'd in the Sepulchres. This is the Mummy 
chiefly ſpoke of among the antient Writers. 

Mummy is alſo a Medicinal Drug, or a viſcous Compoſi- 
tion partakin of Bitumenand Pitch found in the Mountains 
and Foreſts of Arabia, and other hot Countreys of the Eaſt. 

Dioſcorides ſpeaks of a Mummy found on the Sea-Coaſts near 
Epidaurus, brought thither by the Terrents from the Ceraunian 
Mountains, and there dried by the Sun into huge beaps. 

It ſmells like Bitumen mixt with Pitch. The Poapls 
thereabouts call it mineral Wax, In Latin, or rather Greek, 
it is call'd Piſſa/phaltus, See PresASPHALTUS. 

Menage, after Bochart, derivesthe Word Mummy from the 
| Arabic Mumia; of Mum, Wax. Salmaſius from Amomo, a 

Lind of Perfume. See AMomun. 

Tho others hold, that in the Arabic Tongue, the Word 
Mumis ſignifies a Body Embalmed, or Aromatized. 


what implanted Spirit, found chiefly in Carcaſſes, when the 
| infuſedSpirit is fled, | | | 

The infuſed Spirit is ſometimes alſo call'd Mummy in 

living Subjects; and both the one and the other are ſup- 
poſed to ſerve in Tranſplantation. 
A Plant, for inſtance, bringing this Mumia from one 
Subject to another, the Mumia joins and unites itſelf im- 
mediately, and cloſes with the Mumia or Spirit of the new 
Subject; and from this Union ariſes a natural and common 
Inclination between the two Subjects. : 

And on this Principle they account for Sympathetic or 
| Magnetic Cures. See SYM ATHEZTIc, MAeNETIc, Oc. 
Mummy is alſo uſed among Gardeners for a ſort of Wax 
| uſed in the Planting and Graffing of Trees. See GRAr- 
FinG Wax, | 

Aricola direRs the Preparation thereof as follows: Take 
one Pound of common black Pitch, and a quarter of a 
Pound of common Turpentine 3 put em together in an 
Earthen-Pot, and ſet em on the fire in the open Air, having 
ſomething in your Hand to cover and quench it in time ; 
the Matter to be thus alternately lighted and quench'd till 
all the nitrous and volatile Parts & evaporated, To this a 
litle common Wax to be added ; and the Compoſition to 
be ſet by for uſe. 

10 apply it in the dreſſing of the Roots of Trees, melt 
it, and dip in the two ends of the Pieces of Root one after 
another ; then put em in Water, and plant em in the 

Earth, the ſmall end downward, ſo that the larger may 
appear a little way out of the Earth, and ſo have the bene- 
fit of the Air; then preſs the Earth hard down upon em 
that they may not receive too much wet. See PLAN TIN. 

MUNDICK, a Marchafite, or Mineral Glebe, found in 
the Tin Mines, ſometimes white, ſometimes yellow, and 
at other times green, See MarcnagiTa. 

It is frequently call'd Maxy and appears to be nothing 
elſe but a Kind of Sulphur; Fire alone being found to ſe- 
parate it from the Tin, in which caſe it evaporates into 
Smoke. See Tin. | 
The Muxdick Ore is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd by its brown, 
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gers. Some ſay it feeds the Tin, and yet allow that where 
"ere is much Mundick, there is little or no Tin. 

| . MUNDIF IGATIVES, in Medicine, 9 Medi- 
nes, or Unguents, that deterge, and dry, an 


_ s of two kinds of Matter, vis. Pus and Sanies. See 
ULCER, 


* © chief Ingredients in theſe Unguents, are Gentian, 
nitolochia, Enula Campana, and Vulnerary Herbs. See 
'ETERGENT, | | 
Adds, World. See Wok p. 

th MUNICIPAL, a Term in the Roman Law, ſignifying 
: wing the Rights and Privileges of Roman Citizens. 

u Title the Romans frequently beſtow'd on foreign 


Mummy is alſo uſed by ſome Phyſicians for I know not 


ſad-colour'd Glittering, and by its diſcolouring the Fin- 


thus cleanſe 


* 
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Ces and People; and in effect, it was little more than a 
itle. | 


MuNniciPar Cities, Municiera, according to Mariana, 


came ſomewhat ſhort of the Privileges of the Colonies. 
Sce CoLONIEs. | 

They had no Suffrages or Votes at Rome. They were 
left to be govern'd by their own Laws and Magiſtrates. 

_ "1s true, ſome few Municipal Cities,. by particular Me- 
rit, Oc. obtain'd the Liberty of Votes; which occaſion'd 
that receiv'd Diſtinction of Mumnicipinm ſine Suffragio, & 
Municipwum cum Suffragio, | 

They were ſo call'd, becauſe Muneris bujus bonorarii par- 
ticipes; but by Mums honorarimm, was meant no more than 
the bare Appellation of a Roman, whereby they were pri- 
vileged to fight in a Legion, as Denizens; and not in aux- 
iliary Bands, as Aſſociates. See CITIZEN. 

Ihe firit who had the Honour, were the Cerites. 

MuNniciPAr, among us, is now underſtood of the Cuſto- 
mary Laws that obtain in any particular City, or Province; 


and which have no Authority in the neighbouring Places. 
See Cus rox. | 


MuN1Cc1PAL Officers, are thoſe elected to defend the 


Interetis of Cities, their Rights and Privileges, and to main- 
tain Order and Policy; as Mayors, Sheriffs, Conſuls, Bai- 
liffs, Sc. See Orri ck. 
In $p2mm, the Municipal Offices are bought. In England, 
they come by Election. | | 
MUNIMENTS, or MINIMdENTSs, the Evidences or 


Writings, whereby a Man is enabled to defend the Title of 
his Eſtate. See MuxIMEN r. Honſe. 


V ang ford ſays, the word Muniment includes all manner of 
Evidence. | 
MunimenT-Hozſe, a little, ſtrong Apartment in Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches, Catiles, Colleges, or the 
like, deitined for keeping the Seal, Evidences, Charters, 
Ec. of ſuch Church, College, Oc. call'd Muniments, or 
Miniments. | Ef 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Munio, I defend. | 
MUNIMINA, the Grants, or Charters of Kings and 
Princes to Churches; ſo call'd, becauſe cum er muniantur 
againſt all thoſe who would deprive them of thoſe Pri- 
vileges. | | 
UNIONS, in Architecture, are the ſhort 7 0 Poſts 


or Bars that divide the ſeveral Lights in a Window-Frame. 


Sce WIN Dow. | 

MUNITION, or AMMUN1TION, the Proviſions where- 
with any Place is furniſhed in order for defence; or where- 
with a Veſſel is ſtock'd for a Voyage; or that follow a Camp 
for its Subſiſtence. See AMMUNITION. 

Mun1T1oNn-Þread is the proportion of Bread diflributed 
every day to the Soldiers of a Garriſon or Army. Each 
Officer is allow'd ſo many Rations of Munition - Bread. See 
RAr ION. | | 

MUPHTI, or Murr, the Chief, or Patriarch of the 
Mabometan Religion, reſiding at Conſtantinople, See Ma- 
HOMETANS. . 

The Mupbti is the ſovereign Interpreter of the Alcoran, 
and decides all Queitions of the Law. See AL cok AN, &c. 
He takes place of the Baſhaws 3 and bis Authority is 
often terrible to the Grand Signior himſelf. Tis he girds 
on the Sword to the Grand Signior's fide ; which Cetemony 
anſwers to the Coronation of our Kings, 

MURAGE, Mvuxacivm, in our 3 a reaſonable 
Toll to be taken of every Cart or Horſe coming laden into 
er Town for the Building or Repairing the Walls 
thereof. 

MURAL, ſomething belonging to a Wall; which the 
Latins call Murus, See WALL. | 

Mun aL Crown, among the antient Romans, was a kind 
of Crown indented a-top, like the Battlements of a Wall. 
See Crown. 

The Mural-Crown was the Reward of thoſe who firit 
mounted the Walls of the Enemy; whence it was allo 
call'd Corona obſidionalis, 

MuRAT Arch is a Wall, or walled Arch placed exactly 
in the Plane of the Meridian, i. e. upon the Meridian-Line 3 
for the fixing of a large Quadrant, Sextant, or other Inſtru - 
ment, to obſerve the Meridian Altitudes, &c. of the hea- 
venly Bodies. See MER IDIAN-Lineand MER1DI AN- Altitude. 

Tycho de Brabe was the firſt who uſed a Mural-Areb in his 
Obſervations ; after him Mr. Hamſtead, de la Hire, &c. uſed 
the ſame means. See OxsERVATTONs. 


MURENGERS, two Officers of great Antiquity in the | 


City of Cheſter, being two of the Principal Aldermen choſo 

yearly to ſee the Walls kept in good Repair, and to receive 

certain Toll and Cuſtom for the Maintenance thereof. 
MURING, the Walling, or raiſing the Walls of a Buil- 


ding. See WALL and WALLING. 


MURRAIN, Garele, a Mortality, or contagious Diſeaſe 
among Beaſts. See MorTALITY. 2 

Murrains are occaſion d various ways, but principally by 

a hot, dry Seaſon; or rather by a general Putrefaction od 

| the 
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the Air, which begets an Inflammation in the Blood, and 
a Swelling in the 'Throat, which ſoon proves Mortal, and is 
communicated from one to another. 2 
The Symptoms are generally a hanging down and ſwel- 
ling of the Head, rattling in the Throar, ſhort Breath, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Staggering, abundance of Gum 
in the Eyes, &c. Breath hot, and Tongue ſhining. 
The moſt remarkable Murrain we hear of, is that men- 
tioned in the Philo. Tranſ. which ſpread itſelf through 
Switzerland, Germany, into Poland, &c. = | 
The Contagion ſeem'd to E itſelf in form of a 
blue Miſt, which fell on the Graſs where the Cattel grazed, 
inſomuch that whole Herds return'd home fick, and being 
very dull, and ferbearing their Food, moſt of em died 
away in twenty four Hours time. On diſſection were found 
large corrupted Spleens, ſpbacelous and corroded Tongues, 
Oc. Thof: People who manag'd them without a due re. 


gard to their own Health, were infected by 'em, and died 


like the Beaſts. 7 | 4 
Some A it had its Riſe from noxious Vapours 


thrown out of the Earth in three diſtinct Earthquakes per- 
cciv'd in the Neighbourbood of the Place where it began: 
Tho Dr. S/are rather thinks. it owing to Swarms of volatile 


Inſects. The Antidote for the Sound, and the Medicine for 


the Sick were the ſame, iz. Equal Parts of Soot, Gun, 
Powder, Brimſtone, and Salt, with as much Water as would 
waſh it down, a Spoonful in a Doſe. * | 

MURREY, in Heraldry, a purple Colour, call'd alſo 
Sanguin. See SANGUIN., ; 8 

MURTHER, Homicide, the Act of killing another with 
Violence, Injuſtice, and Effuſion of Blood. See HouicipE. 

Among the number of popular Errors, is the Notion 
which has obtain'd, that the dead Body would bleed in the 
Preſence, or upon the Touch of the Murtherer. YT 

The Crime of Murther is puniſh'd with Death in almoſt all 
Nations. See PUNI8HMENT, | | 

In our Law, Mrther has a peculiar import, ſo as to de- 
note a wilful and felonious killing another upon prepenſed 
Malice, whether ſecretly or openly 3 and whether Englifs 
Man or Foreigner, living under the King's Protection. 

This prepenſed Malice, which makes the Eſſence of 
Murther, is twofold 3 1. Expreſs, where it may be evt- 
dently proved that there was ill-will. 2. When one kil- 
leth another ſuddenly, he having nothing to defend himſelf, 
2+ going over a Stile, or the like. For in ſuch a Caſe, or 
when « Man killeth a mere Stranger, the Law preſumeth 


Witnout any manner of Provocation. : Fam 
The Word is form'd from the Saxon Morth, which ſome 


will have to ſignify a violent Death ; whence the barba- her re V 
"of fingle Threads, may be itill a Queſtion. - 


rous Latin Murdrum anc Mordrum. Sometimes the Saxons 
expreſs'd it by a Word which imply'd a deadly Work. 


tho it does not appear that the Saxoz Morth fignifies a violent 
Deatb, but Death in general. | = 

_ Formerly, indeed, Murtber was reſtrained to a clandeſtine 
killing. Thus, Murdritus homo antiquitus dicebatur, cujus In- 
ter fettor neſciebatur ubicumque vel quomodocumque eſſet Indentus. 


Nune adjunctum eſt, licet ſciatur quis Murdrum fecerit, homici- 


dum per proditionemy, Leges Hen. I. * 

Arthurum Nepotem propriis manibus per proditionem Interfecit, 
Peſſimo Mortis genere quod Angli Murdrum appellant. Matth. 
Paris, An. 1216. | . 


Self- Mok THER, is otherwiſe call'd Suicide. See 80017 5 


CIDE. 


MURTHERERS, or Mun rRHERINS- Pieces, are ſmell | 
Pieces of Ordnance, either of Braſs or Iron, having Cham 
bers, (that is, Charges made of Braſs or Iron) put in at their 


Breeches. Sze ORDNANCE. 
They are moſtly uſed at Sea at the Bulk-Heads of the 


Fore-Caſtle, Half. Deck, Cc. in order to clear the Decks 


when an Enemy boards the Ship. 
MUSCADINE, a rich white Wine, of the Growth of 
Provence, Languedoc, Cividad, £c. See WINE. | 
The wa of 


as ſoon as they are gathered, they tread and preſs them im- 
mediately, and tunn up the Liquor, without letting it and, 
and work in the Fat; the Lee occaſioning its goodneſs. 
| The Word, as well as the Liquor, is French, Some fetch 
its Original from Musf, the Wine being ſuppoſed to have 
a little of the ſmell of that Perfume; others from Muſcus, 
a Fly, becauſe the Flies are extremely fond of its Grapes ; 
as the Latins had their Vinum Apianum, ſo call'd ab Apibus, 
ſrom the Bees which fed on it. | 
MUSCLE, Mvuscvuvus, in Anatomy, a fleſhy, fibrous 
Part of the Body of an Animal, deſtined to be the Organ 
of Motion. See MoT1oN. | 
Ide Muſcle is a bundle of thin, parallel Plates; and is 
divided into a great number of Faſciculi, or little Muſcles, 


(600). 


. 


which, again, have each their ſeveral Membrane, wherein 


| making Muſcadine at Frontignac is as follows: 
They let the Muſcadine Grapes grow half dry on the Vine; 
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* 
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each incloſed in its Proper Membrane, from the in 
Surface whereof, pals an infinite number of tranſverſe Fi. 
ments, which interſect the Myſcle into Teveral diſtinct 3 * 
fill d with their reſpective Faſciculivf Fibres. $ce Þyj 
A Muſcle is uſually divided into three Parts, he l. 
the Tail, and the Belly, n . 
The Head and Tail, which are alſo call'd Tendoni, ate 
two extremes of the Muſcle 3 whereof the firtt is fix te 
the ſtable part, and the latter to the part intended 
be moved. See TEN DOW. | FEE Ni 
The Venter or Belly is the body of the Miele, bei 
thick, fleſhy part, into which are inſerted Arteries kb 

Nerves, and out of which iſſue Veins and Lymphadug, 
All theſe parts ot a Muſcle, the Belly and the Tendom ,, 
compoſed of the ſame Fibres : Their only difference cook 
in this, that the Fibres of the Tendons are more cloſely uy 
firmly bound together than thoſe of the Belly, which zu 
more looſe. Hence in the Belly there is room for a fuk 
cient Quantity of Blood to 25 'em an Appearance of 
Rednels 5 and the Whiteneſs of the Tendons only ph. 
ceeds from the Blood's being in ſome meaſure exclugy_ 
by the tightneſs of their Contexture. The difference then 
between the Belly and the Tendons ſeems to be the ſam, 
that is between a Skein of Thread, and a Cord made g 
the ſame Thread. V 8 

All the Muſcles act by having their Bellies inflated a 
ſwell'd; for by that means they are ſhorten'd, ſo as to dt 
or preſs the ſolid Bodies to which they are faſten ' d, accotii 
to the direction of their Fibres. All the difficulty then i 
Muſcular Motion, is, to aſſign their Fabric, and the Cup 
of their ſwelling. FFV 

Every fimple Muſcle, then, conſiſts of one fleſhy Belly, ud 
two Tendons ; but may be again divided into others Similar 
tho leſs; and thoſe again into others ſtill leſs, yer fill f. 
milar to the 1 — one: Which divifion may be carried oi 
to a degree” of 'Subrility that exceeds all Imagination; thy 
tis reaſonable to think it muſt have an end. That 148 
therefore, being Similar to the firſt, mut?, in like manzer 
have its Belly and Tendons; and this is what we ordinarily 
call a Muſcular Fibre, in an Aſſemblage or Union of ſcyetil 
whereof, a Muſcle, properly ſo call'd, coafitts, 

Some take the Mujcular Fibres to be ProduQions of the 
Arteries and Veins, or the Capillaries of thoſe Veſſels ind- 
culated with, and continued to each other; by the intume- 
ſcence of whoſe Contents, the Extremities are drawn vexrer 
each other, and by conſequence; the Bone to which the 


he bad Malice againſt him, or elſe that he would not doit moveable part is fixed, approximated to the other. But 


that they are, in truth, neither Venous, nor Arterious, nor 


Lymphatic Veſſels, is evident from the laſt Obſervation 


Whether they are Veſicular; or whether they only confi 


Dr. Boerbave, from a confideration that the Nerves enter 


In the French tis call'd Meurtre, in Spaniſh Meuretre, and in every Muſcle along with its Veins and Arteries, and that there 


. Enghſp Murder. F 
The Word was uſed long before the Reign of K. Canutus; 


laying aſide their outer Integument, they are ſo diſtributed 
thro the whole Body of the Muſcle, as that no one Point ca 


be aſſigned wherein a part of em is not found; that thoſe 
Nerves terminate here; and that in other parts of the Body 
the Ex tremities of the Nerves are expanded, as it wer, 
into Membranes ; concludes, that the Muſcular Fibres ate 
nothing elſe but extremely ſlender Expanſions of the 


Nerves ftript of their Integument, hollow within, and of 
the Figure of a Muſcle, and” full of a Spirit communicated 
by the Nerve from its Origiti in the Brain or Cærebellm, by 


the continual Action of the Heart. See NERVE. 


Of theſe Fibres united, are form'd Faſciculi or Bundles; 
they are involved, and kept diſtinct from others. Inis 
Membrane is extremely ſlender and porous within, full of 
Oil, which is accumulated in time of Reſt and ſpent"! 
Motion, furniſhed by the Arteries ; and this Oil, in col. 
junction with a ſmooth mucous Juice ſecreted by ſmall mu 
cilaginous Glands, interſperſed among theſe F aſciculi, ſeri 
to lubricate the parts, and preſerve the Faſcicull from 
fretting on each other. 11 

Now, befides the Nerves, there are Arteries alſo cat! 
into the Muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, and of ſuc 
contexture, that a Man might be inclined to think ® 
whole Body of the Muſcle compoſed of em. Theſe 4 
princjpally diſtributed among the Faſciculi, and the Mer 
branes that ſeparate em, and perhaps alſo in the extern! 
Surface of each Fibrilla, where they terminate in reticu 
Plexus's, or Folds, in little oily Secretories, ſmall Ly 
phatics, and perhaps in hollow Fibrille like ' Nerves which 
Fibrille may again either terminate in the Cavity of the Ne 
vous Muſcular Fibres, or make others like em. 9, 
leaſt, is clear, that every Brgnch of an Artery 0. 
Muſcles has its correſponding little Vein, which — 
the other, increaſes its Bulk; whence the Blood- Ve 
of the Miſcles are alſo Lymphatics. 11 i 

Of two ſuch Mujcles as have been deſcribed, faſten 4 
oppoſite Situations to each other, moſt of the Ms cles, 
know of, conſiſt, dk | 


lt 
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| aptly obſerved, that the Tendon of a Muſcle 


It bes been me Number of Fibres with the Muſcle itſelf; 


8 ofthe nce, that the Cavity of the muſcular Fibres 
wit 


and loſing of their former Diameter, form one 


diminiſtins: ougb, dry, narrow Body, which is but little 
comp 3 PP — been ſaid then, it appears, 
| 1 Redneſe of a Muſcle is owing to the Blood; and its 
oor - the Fulneſs of the Arteries, Veins, oily Cells, 
ber a hatics. Hence we ſee, why in old Age, Leanneſs, 
and LyPF. Atrophies, conſtant Heat, and hard La- 


Conſumption dneſs as well as Bulk ate ſo diminiſhed ;. 


bour, che! 
and yet mn 
This may be © 
left ; a8 PPE? 


old Age, Leanneſs, Oc. the Motion remains. 
feed, when the Muſcles have no Redneſs 
rs in Inſects, whoſe Fleſh is nor perceivable. 


The Fibres, Faſciculi, Arteries, and Nerves may be 


om each other in a live or a dead Body, without 
5 Aber are always in a degree of Tenſion, and 
NM with a contractive Force; ſo that when cur aſunder, 
; 5 Ends fly back from each other; and then they become 
2 their Bulk is leſſen'd, and they contract themſelves 
into a wavy, undulating kind of Surface, and throw off their 
| roper Juices, Hence it appears they are always in a ſtate of 
7 levee; ate ever oppoſing their Elongation, ever endeavou- 
ring to ſhorten themſelves, but more in a live Body than a 
dead one; and therefore require Antagoniſts, 2. If the 
Cerebrum be ſtrongly compreſs'd, or have any violent 
Contuſion 5 if it be ſuppurated, obſtructed, or torn, the 
voluntary Action of all the Maſcles immediately ceaſes, as 
well as all Senſe and Memory; however the ſpontaneous 


| ARion of the Muſcles in the Heart, Lungs, the Viſcera, 


and Vital Parts, remains. 3. Theſe ſame Alterations 
being made in the Cerebellum, the Action of the Hearr, 
Lungs, and Life itſelf, ceaſes; when yet the Vermi- 
cular Motion continues a long time after in the Ventricle 
and Inteſtines. 4. The Nerve of any. Muſcle being com- 
red, tied up, corrupted, or cut, all the Motion of that 
Maſcle, both Vital and Voluntary, immediately ceaſes; 
and if a nervous Trunk ſending Branches to ſeveral Muſcles, 
be thus bound up, cut, Oc. they are all affected in the 
ſame manner. 5. The ſame things being done in any my 
of the ſpinal Marrow, the Action of all the Muſcles whoſe 
Nerves ariſe from the part affected, is deſtroy'd: And, 6. 
The ſame things being done to the Artery which carries 
Blood to one or more Muſcles, the Effect is the fame. 7. 
The Tendon of a Muſcle in Action does not undergo w 
ſenſible Alteration, but the Belly ſhortens, becomes hard, 
pale, ſwoln, protuberant ; the Tendons are approached 
nearer, and the more moveable part faiten'd re the Ten- 
don, is drawn towards the other leſs moveable; which 
Action of a Muſcle is call'd its Contrafion, which is much 
greater and itronger than that inherent Contraction obſer- 
ved under the firſt Phænomenon; and therefore is not na- 


tural, but ſuperadded. 8. The Tendon of a Muſcle not in 


Action, is ſtill the ſame; but the Belly ſofter, redder, 
laxer, longer, and flatter 3 and this ſtate of a Muſcle 1s 
call'd its Reſtitution, tho it is uſually owing to the con- 
trary Action of its Antagoniſt ; for that being fruſtrated, 


the Contraction of the other continues, as not being balan- 


ced by the Action of an Antagoniſt. 9. If one Antagoniſt 
remain at Reſt while the other is in Action, the Member in 
that caſe will be bent; if both act at the ſaiae time, it 
will be fix'd and immoveable; if neither act, it will be in- 
different, and ready to be moved whither the leaſt exceſs ſhall 
carry it. 10. All theſe Changes mentioned in the 5th, 8th, 


and ↄth Articles, are performed in the ſmalleſt Moment of 


Time, and in the whole Muſcle at once; ſo that they can 


paſs and repaſs reciprocally without leaving any Trace in 


the Body behind them. 11. By injecting warm Water into 
the Artery of a quieſcent Muſcle, even that of a dead Car- 


caſs; its Contraction is reſtored; and that long after Death. 


12. The Bulk of a Muſcle is increaſed rather than dimini- 
thed rover Experiment of its Contraction. 13. A Limb 
being bent, by ſome external force, againſt the Will, 
the Flexor Muſcle of that Member aſſumes a ſtate of Con- 
tration, as if it ated by its proper Motion; tho not alto- 
gether ſo ſtrenuouſly. 14. The Will remaining indifferent, 
all the voluntary Maſeles, and all their Veſſels are equally 
full, and moved by the Blood and Spirits equably convey'd 
to em, and that throughout the whole Body n 

For the Application of this Strufture of the MusCLEs, in ac- 
counting for the great Phanomenon of Muſcular Motion, ſee 

USCULAR Motion, 

As the Muſcular Fibres, or, which comes to the ſame, the 
Faſciculi of Muſcular Fibres, have not always the ſame Si- 
ation with regard to each other, nor run in the ſame di- 
tetion, but ſometimes run parallel to themſelves and their 

endons 3 and are ſonfetimes diſpoſed obliquely both to 
their Tendons and to each other: hence there ariſes two 

nerent kinds of Muſcles. 
© one Direct and Parallel, which ſome call Simple 
% „ 


The other Inclined, or Oblique 3 call'd Compound Muſcles. 


(6a) 


Under the firſt of theſe kinds are included ſeveral other 
Species 3 for, firſt, Either the fleſhy Fibres run ſtrait from 
one Extreme to the other, as in the Sartorius, Oc. of 
are turn'd into a Circle, as in the SphinFers of the Bladder, 
and Anus; or twiſted into a Spiral, as in the Oeſopbagus : 
And hence they come to be call'd Re#i, Orbiculares, and 
Sirales. See KECTI, ORBicuLarss, c. 

The ſecond kind alſo includes various Spec ies, aceording to 
the various Angles which the oblique F ibres make with the 
Tendons ; ſome inclining equally to each Tendon, ſo as to 
form a Rhombus, or acute angled Parallelogram with 'em, 
the Muſcles are hence call'd Rhomboidalesz others riſing from 
two parallel Tendons, are inſerted obliquely into one com- 
mon Tendon, as in the Biceps of the Hand; others, laſily, 
ariſing from the Periphery of the Circle, concur in a 
Centre, and form Miſcles call'd Radieo;, See RuouBOol Ds, 
RA DIE us, Ec. | | | | 

There are divers Species, and Diviſions of Muſcles. 

Some Authors diſtinguiſh them into Mzſcles of Voluntary, 
and of Involuntary or Natural or Necaſ/ary Motion. 

The Meſcles of Involintary, or Neceſſary Motion, have their 
contracting and extending Powers within themſelves, and 
have no Antagonilt 5 ſuch are the Heart and Lungs ſuppoſed 
to be. See HEART and Lux ds. | 

The Muſcles of Voluntary Motion, which we more peculiarly 
denominate Maſcles,and which are thoſe we have here chiefly 
regard to, have each of *em their Antagoniſt Muſcles,which 
act alternarely in a contrary Direction; the one being 
ſtretched and extended, while the other is contracted at the 
Motion of the Will. See MoT1on. 

The Muſcles have alſo different Names from their diffe- 


rent Actions, Situations, Forms, c. Thoſe which ſerve 
to move the ſame Members contrary ways, are call'd An- 


tagoniſts; and thoſe that concur to the ſame Action, Fellows, 
or Pairs. See ANTAGONIST, Oe. 


Digaſtrics are thoſe which have two Bellies; Trigaſtrics 


thoſe with three. See DicasTRrIC. 

Sphintters are thoſe deſtined ro ſhut ſeveral Apertures 
and Paſſages in the Body; as the Muſcle at the Neck of 
the Bladder, and that of the Anus, which have the ſame 
Effect with the String of a Purſe to cloſe thoſe Parts. See 
SPHINCTER. | 

Some Muſcles have two or three Heads, call'd Biceps and 
Triceps. See Bictrs, Txlcxrs, Sc. 

We call Elevators thoſe which lift up or raiſe the Parts; 
Depreſſors thoſe which move 'em downwards. See Ex x- 
VATOR, Oc. ; 1 | 

Hexors thoſe who bend em; Extenſors thoſe which 
ſtretch em out; AdduFors thoſe which move the Parts in- 
wards 3 Abduftors thoſe which move em outwards 3 Rota- 
tors thoſe which move em round. See FLExOR, Ex- 
TENSOR, ABDUCTOR, ADDUCTOR, RorA rok, Oc. 

The Muſcles have alſo different Names from their dif- 
ferent Figure; ſome reſembling a Bat; ſome a Lizard ; 
and ſome a Turbet : Some are Triangular, others Square, 
others Scalenous, others Pentagonal, others Pyramidal, 
Round, Sc. Whence come the Names of Deltoides, Rhom- 
boides, Scalenous, Trapegius, &c. Sce DELTO0IDEs, Sca- 
LENUS, TRAPEz1vs, G. | : 

Anatomiſts are not agreed on the Number of Muſcles in 
the human Body; ſome reckon 5293 ſome 446 3 and o- 
thers only 435. The Calculus, according to theſe laſt, is 
as follows: | | | 


* | 
Two of the Forehead ; two of the Occiput; fix of the 
Eye-Lids ; twelve of the Eyes; ſeven of the Noſe ; eight of 
the external Ear; four of the internal Ear; thirteen of the 


Lips; eight of the Tongue; four of the Palate ; fourteen 
of the Larynx 3 ſeven of the Pharynx; ten of the Os Hyo;- 
des; twelve of the Under-Jaw ; fourteen of the Head 
eight of the Neck; eight of the Omoplates 3 eighteen of 
the Arms; twelve of the Elbows; eight of the Radii ; 
twelve of the Carp? 3 forty eight of the Fingers; fifty ſeven 
of uſe in Reſpiration; ſix of the Loins; ten of the Abdo- 
men; two of the Teſticles; one of the Bladder ; four of 
the Penis; four of the Anus ; thirty of the Thighs; twenty 
two of the Legs; eighteen of the Feet; forty four of tha 
Toes. The following Table of the Names and Offices of 
the ſeveral Muſcles in the Body, is extracted from Dr, Keil. 


A TABLE of the MusCLEs from Dr. Keil. 


Frontales, they pull the Skin of the Forehead upwards, 
Occipitales, pull the Skin of the Hind-head upwards, 
Artollens N Auricularum, | 
 Deprimens 
Internus Malleoli, diſtends the Tympanum, 
Externus Malleoli, relaxes the Tympanum. 
Obliquus Malleoli. 8 | 
Muſculus Stapidis, moves the Stirrup. 
Corrugator Supercilii ; 
Lefus Palpebre ſuperioris, lifts up the u per Eye-Lid. 
Orbicularis Palpebrarum, ſhuts both Eye-Lids. 
7 O Attollens 


. 
. 
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_ Scalenus 


MUS 


Anollews < 
Deprimens Is 
| * 5 f 
Addugtor | 


_ major, pulls the Eye forwards, and obliquely down- 
Wards. 8 


— 


Wards. 


Attollen; 
Di latans dere. 
Deprimens 5 

In ciſivus, pulls the upper Lip upwards. 
Triangularis, pulls it downwards, 
Caninus | 


Elevator Labii inferioris b ull the lower Lip upwards, 
Quadratus, pulleth it downwards. | 

Zygomaticus, draws both Lips obliquely to either fide. 
Orbicularis, draws both Lips together. 

Buccinator, thruſts the Meat between our Teeth, 


Fo rings £ pull the Jaw upwards. 


Obliguus minor, pulls the Eye forwards, ad obliquely up- 


eter 
Prerigoideus internus, draws the Jaw to either fide, 
Pterigoideus externus, draws the Jaw forward s. 
Quadratus, pulleth the Jaw and the Cheeks downwards. 
Digaſtricus, pulleth the Jaw downwards. | 
Periſtapbilinus Internus, pulls the Uvula forwards. 
Periſtapbilinus Externus, pulls the Uvula backwards. 
Stylogloſſus, draws the Tongue upwards, 
Geniogloſſus, pulls it out of the Mouth. 
Ceratogloſſus, pulls it into the Mouth, 


Geniobyoideus, pulls the Os Hyoides and Tongue upwards and 
forwards | 

Sternobyoidens, pulls the Os Hyoides downwards, 

Milobyoideus, pulls it obliquely upwards. 

Coracobyoideus, pulls it obliquely downwards. 

Stylobpoidaus, pulls it to either fide, and ſomewhat upwards, 

Sylopbaringæus, pulleth up, and dilateth the Pharynx. 

OEſopbagæus, ſtreightens the Pharynx. 

Stermothyroideus, pulls the Thyroides downwards. 

Hyotbyroidæus, alle tho Thyroides upwards. 

Cricothyroidæus. 

Cricoarytenoideus Poſticus. 

Cricoarytænoidæus Lateralis. 

Thyroarytenoideus, dilates the Glottis, 

Arytenoideus, contracts the Glottis. 


2 . dwove the Head backwards. 

Regt mine nod the Head backwards. 

| ae 0 hue 8 perform the Semi- circular Motion of the 
Maſtoidæus Head. | 


Refus internus ma 15 8 nod the Head forwards. 


Refus internus minor 

Refus Lateralis, nods the Head to one fide. 
Intercoſtales interni & externi 
Subclavius 

Serratus Anticus major 
Serratus Poſticus ſuperior 
Triangularis | 
Serratus Poſticus inferior Þ make the Motion of the Ribs down- 
Sacrolumbaris ward in Expiration the ſwifter. 
Diapbragma, uſed in Inſpiration and Expiration. 

Obliquus externus jcompreſs the Parts contained in the lower 
Obliquus internus ( Belly 3 aſſiſt the Motion of the Ribs 


pull the Ribs upwards in In- 
ſpiration. 


Tranſverſalis downwards in Expiration 5 and hel 
ReFus to bend the Vertebræ of the Loins for- 
Pyramidalis wards. ä | 


Longiſimus Dorſi, keeps the Body ere. 
Tranſverſalis Dorſi, moves the Body obliquely backwards, 
Interſpinalis, draws the acute Proceſſes near one another. 


Quadratus Lumborum, draws the Vertebrz of the Loins to 
one fide. 


Longus F bend the Vertebræ of the Neck. 


Eſoas parvus, belps to bend the Vertebræ of the Loins. 


Cremaſter, draws up the Teſticles in the Act of Generation. 
Erectore Penis. 


Tranſverſalis Penis. 

Acceleratores Urine. 

Erefores Clitoridis, | 

SphinBer Veſicæ, contracts the Neck of the Bladder, {that 
the Urine may not run continually. 

Levatores Ani, draw up the Anus. 

Spbinfer Ani, ſhuts the Anus. 


rratus Anticus minor, draws the Shoulder-Blade forwards. 


Trapezins, moves it upwards, backwards, and downwards. 
Rhomboides, pulls it backwards. 


Levator Scapule, pulls the Shoulder-Blade upwards. 


Deltoides | 
Supra-Spinatus Eli the Arm upwards, 


Coracobrachialis 


(602) 


Bracbiæu; externius 


Tongus r the Motion of Supination, or turn the Palm 


Cubitæus externus 


Exienſor Digitorum Communis, 


 Exten/or Indicis. 


| Gluteus major ? 


Sartorius, makes the Legs croſs one another. 
Poplitæus, turns the Leg ſomewhat inwards. 


Interaſſei externi, draw them from the great Toe. 


Teres major 2 


Peftoralis, moves the Arm forwards. 
Infra Spinatus | | | 

Tranſverſalis dans the Arm backwards, 

Su h capularis | | 

Biceps 1 

Brachieus Faq: bend the Fore-Arm, 

Longu 3 

e extend the Fore-Arm. 

Ancbonæus of x 

Rotundus * the Motion of Pronation, · or turn the 
Quadratus Y Palm of the Hand downwards. © 


Brevis of the Hand upwards. 
Cubitens internus 


Radiæus internus 5 bend the Wriſt. 


Radiæus externus dertend the Wriſt. 


Palmaris, helps the Hand to graſp any thing cloſely, 


Palmaris Brevis, makes the Palm of the Hand concaye, 
Sublimis be 1 the F. 
Profundus nd the Fingers. 


L umbricales, aſſiſt in bending the firſt Joint of the Finger 
Intereſſei interni, draw the Fingers to the Thumb. 


Interoſſei externi, draw the Fingers from the Thumb. 
Flexor Pollicis longus. 8 


Flexor Pollicis brevis, | | 
Extenſor primi, 

Secundi. | 

Tertii Internodii Pollicis. | 
Tenar, draws the Thumb from the Fingers, 


Antitenar, draws the Thumb to the Fingers. 
Abductor Indicis. | 


Hypotenar, draws the little Finger from the reſt. 
Extenſor Auricularis. | 

Pſoas . 

Iliacus dend the Thigh. 
Pedtinæus 


Glutæus medius 
Glutæus minor 
Triceps, pulls the Thigh inwards 
Pyriformis 
Gemint 


extend the Thigh. 


Ether move the Thigh outwards. 
——_ | 
Obturator internus 5e to move the Thigh obliquely, and 


Obturator externus 5 circularly. 
Seminervoſus 


Semimembranoſus ET 
Biceps | fe e the Leg. 
Gracilis 

Redctus 

Vaſtus externus 


Vaſtus internus 
Crureus 


xtend the Leg. 


Membranoſus, turns it a little outwards. 
Tibialis Anticus | 
Peroneus | bend the Foot. 
Graſtocnemii 
Solæus | extend the Foot. 

Plantaris 

Tibialis Poſticus, moves the Foot inwards. 
Peroneus Poſticus, moves the Foot outwards. 


Profundus 

Sublimis bend the four leſſer Toes. 

Lumbricalis 

_ 5 extend the four leſſer Toes. 
revis | 

Flexor Pollicis. . 

Extenſor Pollicis, 

Tenar, draws the great Toe from the reſt, 

Amitenar, draws it to the reſt. 

Flexor Pollicis Longus. 

— Brevis. 

Abductor Minimz Digiti 

Interoſſei interni 


8 draw the Toes toward the great Toe. 


Tranſ ver ſalis, brings all the Toes cloſe to one another. 


The word Muſcle is derived from the Greek ys, ot the 
Latin Mus, a Mouſe 3 on account of the Reſe mblance iti 
ſuppoſed to bear to a skin'd Mouſe. The Latins alſo call i 
Lacertus, Steno, and other later Authors, reckon the Heart 
among the number of Mzſcles, in regard its Compolits 


14 A * don't differ in any thing from thoſe of other 
4 | 


1 SCULAR, or MuscuLovs, ſomething that relates 
to the Muſcles 5 or that partakes of the nature thereof, 
CLE» | 3 2 
See Wie ſenſe we ſay, Muſcular Fibre, Muſcular Coat, Muſ- 
"afar Fleſh Maſcular Veins, Muſcular Arteries, Sr. 
Mu$CULAR Fibres are the fine Threads, or Fibtes, al 
ready deſcribed, whereof the Body of Muſcles is compo- 
MusCLE. | 
fs are exceedingly divided as to the nature of 
\heſe Fibres. Some will have em Blood-Veſlels, via. 
Veins, and Arteries; others Nerves, Sc. Sec ARTERY, 
fo | | 
Ns — Muſcular Fibres to the longitudinal red, 
W -.11'4 alſo Fey Fibres: The tranſverſe, and ſpiral Ra- 
wifications wherewith the former are bound about, they 

call Nervous Fibres. See FIBRE, N 
] Dr. Morgan endeavours to prove, that all the Fibres that 
enter the Structure and Compoſition of a Muſcle, are en- 
dued with an intrinſic Elaſticity, Spring, or Power of con- 
ttacting and reſtoring themſelves, as a given Weight or 
Force, by which they may be {tretch'd ; and that this Ela- 
Ricity, or contractive reſtitutive Power being a natural in- 
herent Property of the Fibres themſelves, does not de- 

nd on the Mixture, Rarefaction, or Efferveſcence of any 
Fluids or Humours whatſoever. See Muscur AR Motion. 

MuscULAR Membrane, or Membrana MuscuLosa, 4 
Membrane ſuppoſed to inveſt tha whole Body, immedi- 
ately under the Adipoſe Membrane; call'd alſo Panziculus 
Carnoſus, and Membrana Muſculorum Communis, See Panyi- 
cvr vs Carnoſus. 

Muscur AR Arteries, are two Arteries proceeding from 

the Subclavians, and diſtributed among the Hind-Muſcles of 
the Neck; as alſo to the Arteries of the Loins. See Ax- 
rERT. They are divided into Upper and Under. 

The Upper-Muſculars proceed from the large Artery, and 
loſe *emielves in the Fleſh. 

The Under-Muſculars are Branches of the inner lliac Ar- 
teries. 

The Name is alſo given to two Arteries of the Thigh, 
the one call'd the Internal-Muſcular, as being dittributed'a- 
mong the inner Muſcles of the Thigh; the other the Ex- 
zernal-Muſcular, becauſe it proceeds to the outer Part. 

MuscuLAR-Veins, is alſo a Name given to ſeveral Veins; 
two whereof come from the Skin and the H:nd-Muſcles of 
the Thigh, and terminate in the Subclavians. See V z1N. 

There are three others alſo call'd Muſculars, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Upper, Middle, and Under; the firſt terminates 
in the Trunk ot the Vena Cava, the two others open into 
the external Iliac Vein. 

MuscuLaa Fleſk. See Muſcular FLESH. 

Muscvr AR Motion, is the fame with voluntary or ſpon- 
taneous Motion; thus call'd, becauſe effected by means of 
the Contraction and Dilatation of the Mujcles, See Mo- 
TION, MUSCLE, Oc. 


but how this Mechaniſm is employ'd to produce Motion in 
Animals, is matter of endleſs doubr. 

The generality of Writers ſuppoſe the Belly of the Muſcle 
to be ſwell'd, and thus its Extremes brought nearer ; and 
conſequently the Parts it is fixed to, moved. 

The Structure of a Muſcle we have ſhewn to be ſuch as 
renders it capable of being ſwell'd and contracted, and by 
that means of having its Extremities brought nearer each 
other, which is its proper Action: But how the Contract ion is 
effected, is the Point in diſpute. / 

The generality of Authors account for it from the Influx 
oi {ome Fluid into the Muſcular Fibres : Others ſolve it 
from the natural Elaſticity of thoſe Fibres. | 

The Retainers to 2 Fluid, again, are divided as to the 
particular Fluid employ'd for this purpoſe. 

From the Structure and Phenomena of the Muſcles above 
laid down, we may gather the Properties of the hidden Cauſe 
that moves the Muſcles 3 viz. 1/t, That it may either be 
preſent or abſent in a Muſcle 3 and therefore, 24'y, May 
enter into it, and go out again: i. e. 3dly, It is derived to it 
from ſome other Place, and paſſes from it elſewhere. And, 
4tbly, All this, by an inſlantaneous Direction of the Will. 
Sthiy, And in the fame Moment of Time, wherein the 

wile is contraſted, muſt paſs from within outwards to 
every Point of the Surface of the Muſcle 3 that is, 6:þly, it 
mult be at once equally diſtributed throughout the whole 
Belly of the Muſcle : And therefore, 7thly, fill and dilate 
the Membranes of the Fibres, change em out of an ob- 

"ng into a more ſpherical Figure, lengthen their leſs Di- 
Meter, and diminiſh their longer, and ſo draw the Ten- 


ons nearer each other. Laſtly, that it muſt have its Riſe 


T the Cerebrum and Ceærebel lum, the Origin of the Nerves 
nd be ſtrong enough to overcome thoſe Obſtacles which 
ere ſtrongly reſiſt it, To conclude then, it muſt be a moſt 


(63) 


Huid, ſubtile, active Body, and be apply'd with ſome 


The Mechaniſm of a Muſcle we have deliver'd at large; 


- Mus 


Energy wthin the Muſcle. 


Now all the Fluids in the Bodythat bave any Preten- 


ſions to theſe Properties, thar are any way qualificd to pro- 
duce the Phænomena above, or that have been alledged 


as the Cauſe of Muſcular Motion, are the Animal. Spirit, 


(or, as our later Writers call it, the Ner2oxs Juice and the 
Blood : but as each of theſe ſingly ſcarce appears adequate to 
the Effect, hence Authors have ſuppoſed m to mix in 
the Maj cles, and each to contribute to the Action of the 
other. But the Animal Spirits ſeem to have the greateſt 
number of Advocates, tho' their Exiſtence was never yet 
fully prov'd 3 beſides that the manner of their Action, as 
aſſign d by Authors, ſeems to be arbitrary and precarious. 
Some, with the great Dr. Willis make the Tendons a 
Receptacle for the 95 irits, which are rais'd at the Inſtiga- 
tion of the Will; and ſent thence into the Belly of the Muſcle; 
where meeting with the active Particles of the Blood, they 


ferment, and cauſe an Intumeſcence, and ſo contract the 


Mu / cle. N | | 
Others, amongſt whotn Des Cartes and his Followers, al- 


low no Receptacle for em but the Brain, ſend em thence 


thro' the Nerves like Lightning at every Summons of the 
Will ; becaiſe they can't allow the Tendons to be /a pro- 
per Lodgment, on account of the Cloſeneſs of their Con- 


texture, nor can believe that the Animal Spirits fhould re- 


main there unactive. | 

Others, among whom M. du Verney, imagine this Intu- 
meſcence may be without Fermentation' by the Animal Spi- 
rit, and a Juice from the Arteries running into the Tendons 
and Fleſhy Fibres, and extending them, as Ropes, Cc. 
{well in moiſt Weather. | : 

Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every Muſcular 
Fibre, beſides its Vein, Artery, and Nerve, has alſo from 
Space to Space, ſeveral little Cavities, or Pores of an ob- 
long Figure, when the Muſcle is ſlack or flaccid 3 but the 
Blood circulating thro* the Muſcle, is continually depoſitin 
into thoſe Pores a ſulphurous Recrement, abounding with 
Alkaline Salts, which meeting with the Spirits that flow by 
the Nerves into thoſe ſame oval Pores; their Nitro- Aerial 
Particles ferment, with the ſaline ones of the Sulphurous 
Recrement, and, by a kind of Exploſion, fo diſtend the 
Pores, as to change the long oval Figure into a round one; 
and thus the Muſcle is contracted. 

Borelli takes the Fibres of a Muſcle to conſiſt of a Chain 
of divers Rhombus's or Lozenges, whoſe Areas are enlarged 
or contracted as the Nervous Juice, with the Lympha and 
Blood, ere let into, or forced out of 'em, at the Inſtance of 
the Soul. 4 

Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every Fleſhy Fibre to conſiſt of a 
Chain of little Bladders, or Globules, communicating with 
each other; into which the nutritious Juice, and one or 
two more Liquors entering, do, by means of the natural 
Heat, make an Efferveſcence; by which the Body of the 
Mujcle is extended, c. . | 
Dr. Cheyne takes the ſmall Fibrille of the Muſcles to be 
ſo many ilender elaſtic Canals, bound about by ſmall 
tranſverſe parallel Threads, which divide the hollow Fi- 
brille into 5 many elaſtic Cy/tes or Veſiculæ, which are orbi- 
cular, being formed of two concave Segments of a Sphere; 
into every one of which Veſiculæ, an Artery, Vein, and 
Nerve enter; the two firſt to carry and bring back the Blood, 
the laſt to carry thither the Liquidum Nervoſum, or Nervous 
Juice, which mingling in the Veficulæ with the Blood, does, 
by its acid pointed Particles, prick and break the Globules 
of the Blood, ſo as to let out the impriſoned elaſtic Air 
(contained in the Globules) into thoſe little Yeſicule 3 
whereby the elaſtic Cells of the Fibres will be blown up, 


and thereby their Longitudinal Diameters from Cell ro 


Cell ftraimed : and this muſt contract the Length of the 
whole Fibre, and ſo move that Organ to which one of the 
Tendons is fix'd. 

Dr. Keil, not contented with this Theory, ſets up an- 


other, wherein the ſame Structure of the Mu/cle is ſup- 


oſed, and the ſame Fluids; viz. the Blood and Nervous 
, arg the Agents or Inſtruments of Contraction: but in- 
itead of the pungent Particles of the Nervous Juice piercing 
the Globules of Blood, and ſetting at liberty the im- 

riſon'd elaitic Aura, he accounts for the Whole from the 
Doctrine of Attraction. | 

He endeavours to ſhew, that the Diſtenſion of the Ve- 
ſicles of the Fibres is not owing to their being fill'd with a 
greater Quantity of Blood and Animal Spirits than before 
their Contraction; but to a RarefaCtion ariſing from the 
Mixture of thoſe two Fluids, by means whereof they come 
to preſs a greater Space. 

To account for this Rarefaction of the Blood and Spirits 
in the Veſicles of the Muſcular Fibres, he ſuppoſes a ſmall 
Globule of Air between the Particles of a Fluid, which 
Particles have a ſtrong attractive Force, whereby they en- 


deavour to come together: By preſſing every way equally 
on 


"4 
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on the Globule of Air, they will hinder its eſcape from be- 
tween them. But the Force whereby they endeavour to 
come together being vaſtly greater than that of Gravity, 
the Globule of Air muſt be conſiderably condenſed 3 but 
the Force of Elaſticity being proportional to that of its 
Condenſation, the Force wherewith the airy Globule en- 
deavours to expand itſelf, will likewiſe be valtly great; fo 
that if the Niſs of the Particles of the Fluid to come to. 
gether ſhould be taken off, the Air between 'em would 
expand itſelf with a confiderable Force. Now, it upon 
the mixing of another Fluid, the Particles of the firſt Fluid 
ſhould be more ſtrongly attracted to the Particles of this 


other Fluid, than they were before to one another, their 


Niſus to one another would then ceaſe, and give the in- 
cloſed Globule of Air liberty to expand itſelf; ſo that the 
whole Fluid will take up a greater Space than it did be- 
fore : But when the Particles of the two Globules come to 
be united together, they will again incloſe the Globule of 
Air that lies between them, and, by their mutual At- 
traction, ſoon bring it to its former State of Condenſa- 
tion. | 
Now, that the Blood contains a great number of Globules 
of Air, is evident from the great Quantity it yields in the 
Air-Pump; and that the Particles of the Blood have a 
ſtrong attractive Force, cannot well be deny d. Upon the 
meeting, then, of theſe two Fluids in the Veſicles of the Fi- 
bres, the Nervous Juice, conſiſting of ſmaller Particles than 
the Blood, mult, from what Sir I. Newton has proved of 
the Rays of Light, attract the Particles whereof they are 
compoſed more itrongly than thoſe do one another; and 
conſequently the Njſus of thoſe Particles to one another cea- 
ſing, the condenſed Globule of Air will expand itſelf with 
a conſiderable Force; whereby each Veſicle of the Fibre 
will be diſtended, and conſequently, therefore, ſhorten'd 3 
i. e. the whole Muſcle will be contraſted : but when the 
Particles of the Globule of Blood are well mixed with the 
Nervous Fluid, they will both together incloſe the Glo- 
bule of Air again, and compreſs it into as ſmall a Space as 
it was before: And thus the Contract ion of the Mujcle muſt 
immediately ceaſe, till freſh Blood and Spirits, ſtill ſuc- 
cecding one another, continue the Inflation of the Veſicles. 


But when a Muſcle has been ſtrongly attracted for ſome 


time, the Quantity of Spirits ſpent being more than can 
be prepared in the Space of Time by the Glands which 
ſupply its Nerves, the Inflation of the Veſicles muſt fall, 
and the Mujcle grow feeble and weak. And thus that 
ingenious Author conceives the Veſicles to be diſtended 
without any Ebullition or Efferveſcence 3 and their Diſten- 
fion to ceaſe without any Precipitation, or flying- off of the 
Aerial Globules thro' the Pores of the Muſcles. | 
He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the Mechaniſm of 
the Fibres is contrived for Contraction. Tis a known Ex- 
eriment, that a Bladder blown up and diſtended as to 
its Capacity, but contracted as to Length, will raiſe a 
Weight to ſome determined Height. Two Bladders, there- 
fore, thus blown up, and communicating with each other, 
he argues, will raiſe the Weight double the Height, and 
three Bladders thrice the Height, c. So that if there 
were a String of Bladders join'd together, of equal Bulk, 
and like Figures, the Space thro' which the Weight would 
riſe, would be proportionable to the Number ot Bladders, 
i. e. to the Length of the String. Now each Fibre of a 
_ conſiſting of an infinite Number of ſmall Veſicles, 
reſembles a String of Bladders ; ſo that the Contraction of 
on Muſcle is always proportionable to the Length of its 
ibres. | 6 

Farther, the Veſicles whereof the Fibres conſiſt being 
very ſmall, tho' one large Bladder might raife a Weight as 
high as ſeveral ſmall ones, yet the Quantity of elaſtic Fluid 
uſed in the Inflation will in that caſe be much greater 
than where the Weight is rais'd by a String of ſmall 
ones. 

For, ſuppoſing two Bladders of ſimilar Figures, but the 
Diameter of the one triple that of the other; then will the 
one require twenty-ſeven times the * of elaſtic 
Fluid to — — it that the other does, and will alſo expand 
to twenty-ſeven times the Space 3 and yet three of the leſs 
Bladders join'd together, (he goes on) will raiſe the Weight 
to the ſame Height that the bigger one does; but with 
nine times leſs Expence of elaſtic Fluid, and take u 
but a ninth part of the Space. By diminiſhing, therefore, 
the Bigneſs of the Veſicles, and increafing their Number, 
the Force required to diſtend them, and the Diſtenſion it- 
ſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given proportion, and come 
at laſt to be inſenſible. Suppoſe a Bladder, v. g. of a de- 
terminate Bigne ſs, can raiſe a Weight a Foot; a hundred 
Bladders, whoſe Diameters are each a hundredth Part of 
the former, being blown up, will raiſe the Weight to the 
| ſame Height; but the Force required to inflate them, and 
the Swelling of all put together, will be ten thouſand 
times leſs than the large one. | 
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15 Again, if a Weight of a determined Bigneſs can "TE" 


to a certain Height by a Bladder, or one String of nüt 
ders, to which the Weight is tied; twice that Weight 
be rais d by two ſuch Bladders, or Strings; thricg þ Fw, 
Oc. and, conſequently, the Weight a Muſcle can mit 0 
be always as the Number of its Fibres, i. e. as itz Tara 
neſs, ſuppoſing the Diſtenſion of the Veſicles equal wy 
abſolute Strength of one Muſcle to that of another. 26 the 
wh 3 5 3 u de R 4 » U ther 

Dr. Boerbaave finding all the Requifites beo +... 
down, for the Action ot the Muſcles 8 the n by 
or animal Spirits, and in no other Fluid in the Body Mow 
it needleſs to have recourſe to a Mixture of fg 
quors where one will do ; and therefore makes no ſe Li 
to attribure the whole Buſineſs to it alone, The 8 
of Action he conce ives 3 key "We 

Suppoſe the Spirit, from any Cauſe, to be moy 
ſwift from the Origin of ſome one Nerve, than ral rh 
reit ; the influx will here be greater into the Muſeu}; Fi x 
open to this Nerve than into another: This will theref . 
be more dilated; and the other Phenomena, mentioned 
bove, will ſucceed. The ſame Cauſe continuing te 
Effect will be increaſed, ſo that in a Moment of Pim 
the whole will be ſwell'd up; and while the ſame ra 
mination laſts, will remain contracted: And this obtain 
ing in an infinite number of Fibrille at once, the whole 
Muſcle will be inflated. Hence it neceſſarily follows, tha 
as the Celerity is increaſed in one Nerve, the Motion wil 
be leſs in another ; this therefore being relax'd, the Ef. 
fort in contraction will be the ſtronger. For which Rez. 
ſon, all the turgid Fibres of a Muſcle will compreſs the 
intermediate Spaces and Blood with a great Force ; whence 
the Veins will be emptied, and the Arteries being com- 
preſſed, will repel the groſſer, that is, the red parts of 
the Blood, but will drive the more ſubtile parts by the 
Force of the Heart and their own, into the moſt minute 
Canals 3 and thus the Cruor being expell'd, the whole Body 
of the Muſcle will be found to act by a ſubtile Humour 
concurring from the Nerves and Arteries. 

Thus are all the Phænomena accounted for; without 
any other Aſſumption than an accelerating Force in the 
Origin of the Nerves 3 which is common to all Hypotheſes 
and which can't be traced any further, 

All other Hypotheſes, therefore, Boerbaave abſolutely 
rejects; nor makes the leaſt account of Galer's incorporea] 
Power inflating the Muſcles; the nitrous Spirit of tho 
Nerves mixing with the Oil of the Blood, and ſo rarifying 
it; the acid Parts of the nervous Juice mixing with the 
alcalious ones of the Blood; the Ebullition of the Air 
and the arterious Juice ; and the increaſe or diminution of 
attractive Force of the minute Corpuſeles of the Humours, 
as repugnant to Senſe, Experience, the Laws of Matter, 
and of Mixture, and to the Phænomena of the Muſcles. 

Dr. Aſtruc has gone a good way towards proving the 
nervous Juice alone concern'd in Maſcular Motion; and that 
the Blood has no ſhare in it; by the following Experiment, 
which he tried ſeveral times with the fame ſiccef, 

Cutting open the Abdomen of a live Dog, and removing 
the Inteltines out of the way, he hound up the Aorta where 
it divaricates into the Niac Arteries, with a Thread, ſo as to 
conſtringe each Iliac and the Hypogaſtric Artery verycloſely; 
then ſewing up the Epigaſtric Muſcles, he found the Senſa- 
tion and Motion {till as brisk and vivid in the Dog's Poe. 
riors, as before. So that when once ſet at liberty, he ſtood 
on all four, and walk'd with his uſual Eaſe and Firmneſs; 
tho it is certain there could not be one drop of Blood con- 
vey'd to thoſe hind parts. | 

Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerbaaze in the manner 
wherein this ner vous Juice acts; nor will allow that Celerity, 
wherewith the Muſcles act at the Command of the Will, to 
be owing to the Velocity of the Juice ſent thro the Neri, 
but to an Impreſſion given to one extremity of the Thread, 
and communicated thro all the intermediate Parts to the 
other Extremity ; ſuppoſing the Nerves in their naturil 
State to be turgid, and full of Spirits: ſo that if the Ex- 
tremity in the Senſory be ever ſo little preſs'd by the 
Acceſſion of any new Spirit, as much will be inſtantly e 
pell'd at the other Extreme, and vice verſa 3 a ſmall Im- 
preſſion given to the outer Extremity 2 Nerve . 
immediately move the other Extreme open to the Senior}, 
ſo that part of it will drop out: Which accounts for 
Senſation, as well as Muſcular Morion. | 

Laſtly, Dr. Lower and Mr. Cowper, and after them, De. 
Morgan, the lateſt Writer on the Subject, ſetting aſide all 
adyentitious Fluids, account for Muſcular Motion from * p 
intrinſic Elaſticity of the nervous Hbrillæ contracting a 
reftoring themſelves againſt the ſtretching Force of the 
Circulating Blood. 

This Syſtem, Morgan endeayours to evince from the fo! 

1. All 
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lowing Confiderations : 
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about the Axis; while the two ends re- 


larged every muy - 
the Fluids, Ts , F 
contractive, or reititutive Force, by which they are kept in 
their proper State of Tenfion. | 3 
2. That this contractive Power of the Muſcular Fibres is 


3 | \ natural intrinſic Property of the Fibres themſelves, and 


not depend on any Mixture, or mutual Action of 
r is lags from —— that theſe Fibres retain the 
ſame Property, after they are taken out of the Body and 
dried; as we ſee in Thongs, Cargut, and other ſuch like 
Cords or Strings cut out of the Muſcular Coats and Skins of 
Animals, which may be ſtretched out to a conſiderable 
length beyond their natural State; and when the ſtretching 
Force or Weight is taken off, they will immediately con- 
| tra again by their native Spring. Pf hte 
3. While a Muſcle contracts, the Blood is ſqueezed our, 
and during its ſtate of Contraction, it is more hard and 
ſolid than before ; that is, it contains leſs Blood 'when 
contracted, than when ſtretch'd; which ſhews, that the 


# Contraction cannot be by the addition of another Fluid 


from the Nerves mixing with the Blood in the Muſcles, 

4. No ſuch Fluid in the Nerves could ever be found, as 
| being mixed with the Blood, would occaſion ſuch Fermen- 
tation or Expanſion. But ſuppoſing the Muſcular Cells 
thus inflated, no ſuch effect could follow as ſhortning the 
Muſcle in length, and ſwelling it in thickneſs : But the 
Conſequence muſt be, that the Muſcle would be lengthned 
| as well as thickned ; that is, it muſt increaſe its Dimenſions 
proportionably every way, which is the proper Action of the 
Fluids on the Solids. _ | 


If thenit be ſaid, that theſe Bladders, when the Muſcle 8 


is ſtretched, are drawn into oblong Spheroids : and when 
inflated by the mixture of the nervous Fluid, reduced to a 
ſpherical Figure; by which means their Axes are ſhort- 
ned, and their conjugate Diameters enlarged : *Tis an- 
ſwer d, that thoſe ſmall Veſicles are ſoft, flexible, diſtrac- 
| tile, and equally yielding every way; and fince an inclu- 
ded expanſive Fluid muſt preſs its containing Veſſels e- 
qually yielding every way, and equally expanſive 3 a Veſſel, 
notwithſtanding ſuch DiflcoGon, muſt retain its natural Fi- 
gure, and be equally firetch'd in all Directions. 

Again, fince the Blood circulates freely thro theſe Muſ- 
cular Cells, it is plain, that as ſoon as they begin to inflate, 
it muſt be immediately puſh'd forward with an increaſed 
Velocity in the Courſe of its Circulation, which muſt pre- 
vent any ſuch Inflation in the Muſcles. Before theſe Ve- 
licles, therefore, can be diftended in the manner ſuppos d, 
the Exit of the Fluid muſt be hindred ; that is, the Cir- 
culation muſt be ſtopt. If any one doubt of this, let him 
try whether he can blow up a Bladder, or other Veſſel, that 
is open at both ends, and where the expanſive Fluid has as 
free an Egreſs as Ingreſs. . 

Thus much premiſed, the natural Action of a Muſcle 
will be eaſily explain'd. From its Structure, it follows, 
that on the Contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral Fibres, 
which are the Ramifications of the Nerves, the longitudi- 

nal, red, and gſhy Fibres, or Blood-Veſſels, which con- 
ſlitute the Body of the Muſcle, muſt be ſqueezed and 
drawn together, as being compell'd to follow the Motion 
of theſe elaſtic Cords ; by which means the Blood- Veſſels 
being compeeſs'd, muſt be forced, with ſome Impetuolity, 
thro the Muſcle, and propell'd forward in the Courſe of its 
Circulation, | : 

Now if the Blood ſhould hereupon ſtop, and return no 
more to the Muſcle, 'tis plain the Muſcle muſt for ever re- 
mam in this contracted State, as its proper and natural State 
Quieſcence to which it tends, and where it would reft : 
— Blood having receiv d a freſh Impetus by the Con- 

8 ion, and returning upon the Muſcle in the Courſe of its 

nculation, again ruſhes into the Blood-Veſſels, which 
— inlarged in all their Dimenſions by the Force of the 

«ning Blood, the tranſverſe and ſpirs! nervous Fibres 


muſt be hereby firerch'd, andthe Muſcle extended; by this 


_ the Blood-Veſſels being brought to their natural 

Names and conſequently the diſtending Force of the Blood 

10 the contraQtive Power of the Nerves will in that 

4 gm to act 2 and reſtore themſelves with the 

ing BI ace by which they were extended, till the return- 
00d re. enters the Muſcle, and ſtretches it again, 


\ 


| d part of the City ; fo call'd ds being d N 
„let a Vein, or Artery be cut, and 11 
the Veſſel will contract, and come 


ges, according 
PFrofeſſors. 


to the Myer, and'the'Scithces. 8% 
85 Here were lodged and entertained « 
learned Men, who were divided 


USE. 1 5 
ain great number of 
divided into Companies or Colle- 
to the Sciences or Sefts whereof they were 


_ To each Houſe or College, was allotted a handfome Re- 

venue. F 6 * 

' This Eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy 

who here fixed his Library. See Linnany, 
Hence the word Miſæum has paſs'd into a general Deno- 


mwmination, and is now apply'd to an) Place ſet _ as 2 Repo- 


fitory of Things that have ſome, immediate Relation to the 
Arts or the Muſes, whence the Word firſt took its Riſe, See 
OOO, aaa Mag orgy 
The Mus ux at Oxford, call'd the Abmolean Musz ux, 
is a noble Pile erected at the Expence of the Univerſity, 
or the promotirig and carrying on, ſeveral Parts of curious 
and uſctul Learning. It was begun in 1679, and finiſhed 
in 1653 3 at which time, a valuable Collection of Curiofi- 
ties was 1 to the Univerſity by Elias Aſbmole Eſq; 
and the ſame day there repoſited, and afterwards digeſted 
and put in a Jp order by Dr. Plott, who was conſtituted 
firit Keeper of the Muſeum, 5 

Divers conſiderable Acceſſions have been ſince made to 
the Muſzum ; as of Hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian An- 
tiquities by Dr. Huntingdon ; of an entire Mummy by Mr. 
Goodyear ; of a Cabinet of natural Rarities by Dr. Liſter 3 
as alſo of divers Roman Antiquities, Altars, Medals, 
Lamps, Oc. | Py | Fe 


Over the Entrance of the Mu'eum is this [Inſcription 3 
MUSEUM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NATU- 
RALIS HISTORLE, OFFICINA CHYMiCA. 


MOSES, Fabulous Divinities of the antient Heathens, 
who were ſuppoſed to prefide over the Arts, and Sciences: 
The Antients admitted nine Muſes, and made them the 
Daugthers of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory, © 
At firſt, indeed, their Number was but three, viz. Melere, 
Mneme, and Ade; Greef Words ſignifying Memory, 
inging, an Meditation. But a certain Sculptor of Sicyor 
aving Orders to make three Statues of the three Muſes for 
the Temple of Apollo; and miſtaking his Inſtructions, made 
three ſeveral Statues of each Mie; theſe however were 
found ſo beautiful, that they were all ſetup in the Temple, 
and from that time they began to reckon nine Muſes: To 
whom Heſiod afterwards gave Names; viz. Callope, Clio, 
Erato, Thalia, MeIpomene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, Polhymnia, 
and Urania. FVV 
Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their re- 
ſpective Art; Calliope over Heroic Poetry; Clio over Hiſto- 
ry 3 Melpomene over Tragedy 3 Thalia over Comedy; Eu- 
11 over Wind-Mufic ; Urania over Aſtronomy 3 Terp- 
ſichore over the Harp; Erato the Lute 3 Polbymnia Rhetoric. 

They are painted Young, Handſome, and Modeſt, a- 
greeably relg'd and crown'd with Flowers, Their uſual 
Abodes were about Mount Helicon in Hœotia, and Mount Par- 
naſſus in the Phocide. Their Buſineſs was to celebrate the 
Victories of the Gods, and toinſpire and aſſiſt the Poets; 
and hence the Cuſtom of Invoking their Aid at the begin- 
ning of a Poem. See INvocaT10N. 

Ir muſt not, however, be imagined, that the Deities 
thus invoked, are confider'd even by the antient Poets 
themſelves as Divine Perſons, from whom they expect any 
real Help. Under the Name of Miſe they wiſh for the 
Genius of Poetry, and all the Conditions and Circum— 
ſtances neceſſary for a happy Execution of their Under- 
taking. ; | 

They are mere Allegoriesand Manners of expreſſing them- 
ſelves poetically; as when they make Gods of Sleep, of 
Fame, of Revenge, and other natural and moral things. 
See Gop. + a | 3 | 

| Accordingly, the Muſes arc- of all Ages, Countries, and 
even of all Religions. There are Chrittian as well as 
Heathen Muſes, Latin, Grech, Engliſb, French, &c. There 
are alſo neu Muſes, which appear every day in favour of 
thoſe who, diſdaining things too trite and common, chuſe 
to ſtrike out of the Road. 5 
When Virgil wrote his Eclogues, he invoked the Scilian 
Muſes, becauſe he imitated Theocritus 3 and the Sicilian 
Poet having ſucceeded ; the Roman begg'd for a Genius as 
happy as that of this Hlander. _ 5 
I be Muſes of the Poet Lucretiu had ne ver inſpired any 
Perſon before him. Tis plain, from the Doctrine of his 
Book, what kind of Divinity it was he invoked. He ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Venus, but at the ſame time tells us, 
that none of the Gods trouble themſclves with human 
Affairs. His Muſes therefore muſt of neceiſity be mere 


Allegories. 
* 7 P The 


The Word Mſe, according to Phornutus, is derived from 
the Greek e which fignifies the ſame with (ey, to 
ſearch. Others derive it from 5oiovor, fimular, or alike 3 
all the Sciences being bound and united together. Enſebins 
derives it from uni, to initiate, to inſtruct. Plato and 


Scaliger from u , be becauſe to them are at- 


tributed the invention of the Arts; and tis they who pro- 

duced them. Laſtly, Heinſius and Vaſſus derive it from the 

Hebrew MN Muſ: ar, Science, Diſciplina. 58 

The Muſes are call'd by various Names 3 Camene, Heli- 
coniades, Parnaſides, Aonides, Pierides, Pegaſides, Agannipudes, 

Theſpiades, Libetbrides, and Caſtalides. 057 CR 

| Mt USHROOM, or Mvsaxoon, in Natural Hiſtory, a 

Plant, of a Form and Structure very different from that of 

all other Plants; having neither Seeds, nor Flowers, that 

bave ever yet been diſcover d. See PAN r, SEED, Wc. 

There are various kinds of Muſbrooms; and the Vulgar 

call by this Name all that come under the general Head of 

Fungus's. See Funcvus. | 

They are all uſed with ſome ſuſpicion, tho' ſome are 
more harmleſs, as well as more delicious than others. 

Thoſe uſed among us, are Muſoroom of the Mood, call'd 

Meorils, and of the Meadows, call d Champignions, which are 

gathered in Autumn, and eſteemed for their Whiteneſs 

above, their Vermilion underneath, and the Sweetneſs of 
their Smell. | ; 

Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of Muſbrooms, which 
he has ſeen in England; befides thoſe very numerous ſmall 
ones, which conſtitute the Mouldineſs of Liquors, Fruits, 
Oc. which laſt are ſuch quick Growers, that they arrive at 
perfection in leſs than 12 Hours. See MouLDinsss. 

The Fungoides only differs from a Maſbroom in its ex- 
ternal Form; the Coralloides are of the ſame Species, tho 
of a different Name, as being branch'd like Coral; and 
Truffles come under the ſame kind. See CorRAaLLOIDES, 
 TzvyELEs, £9c. 1 

Mattbiolus mentions Muſbrooms which weigh'd 30 Pounds 
each, and were as yellow as Gold. Fer. Imperatus tells us 
he ſaw ſome which weigh'd above a hundred Pounds; and, 
to add no more, the Journal des Scavans furniſhes us with an 
account of ſome growing on the Frontiers of Hungary which 
were a full Chariot Lots 

The Origin and Production of this Plant has 1 
puzzled the Botaniſts. How a Plant ſhould be produc 
without a Seed, is a Myſtery ; and yet the beſt Microſco 
are not able to diſcover any appearance of a Seed; and the 
manner of cultivating this Plant, ſeems to make it ſtill 
more probable that it has not any. 

MN. Tonrnefort gives a very curious Account of their Cul- 
ture, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, the Subſtance of 
which we ſhall here preſent the Reader withal. 

All the Secret of bringing up Muſ6rooms ſpeedily and in 
abundance, conſiſts in ranging Ball; of Horſe - Dung about 
the bigneſs of the Fiſt, in Yi at the diſtance of about 
three Feet from each other, and at the depth of one Foot 
under Ground, and covering theſe over with Mould, and 
that * with Horſe-Dung. | 

If this be done in April; in the beginning of Auguſt the 
Pieces of Dung will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, be- 
ing ſtrew'd all over with little Hairs, or fine white Threads, 
branch'd, and woven about the Straws whereof the Dung 
is compoſed. The Dung now loſes its former excrementi- 
tious Smell, and ſpreads an admirable\ Odour of Muſb- 
rooms. 

According to all Appearance theſe white Threads are no 

other than the open'd Seeds or Buds of Muſbrooms, which 
Seeds were before incloſed in the Dung, but in ſo ſmall a 
compaſs, that they could not be perceiv'd till after they 
had ſhot themſelves into little Hairs. By degrees the Ex- 
tremity of theſe Hairs grows round into a kind of Button, 
which ſwelling by little and little, at length opens itſelf 
into a Muſoroom, whereof the lower part is a kind of Pe- 
dicle bearded in the place where it enters the Ground, and 
at the other end loaden with a kind of roundiſh Capital or 
Head, in manner of a Calotte, which expands itſelf with- 
out producing either Grains or Flowers that are ſenfible 
the bottom is ſpread with Lamine, which proceeding from 
the Centre to the Circumference, may be call'd the Leaves 
of the Muſhroom, 
At the foot of each Maſbroom are found an infinite num- 
ber of little ones not bigger than the Head of a Pin, when 
the others are at their growth. The Buds of the Mu/6- 
rooms, or the white Hairs of the Dung, preſerve themſelves 
a long time without rotting, if kept dry; and if laid again 
on the Ground, will produce. | 

Muforooms, then, are nothing elſe but the Produce of what 
we call the Mouldineſs of Horſe-Dung : But what Analogy 
is there between theſe two things? how ſhould ſo art- 
ful and delicate a Structure as this of a Plant reſult from 
the mere fortuitous Concourſe of a few Juices, differently 
agitated ? 


( 606.) 


It ſeems paſt dbubt then, that Mu/orooms, like | 
Plants, eve ith Origin in Seeds: Now we 1750 Aale 
Seeds of Plants cannot vegetate every where; there dre gd 
required certain Juices Pre to penetrate their Coy 
excite a Fermentation, and to join themſelves to the j;," 
ew thereof, and increaſe them. Hence ariſes that Tha 

iverfiry of Places, wherein different Species of hi, Plan 
are produced. There are ſome which will only gr, 
ſome other particular Plants, whoſe Trunk, Bark, org, 
alone have the Juices proper for them; - ts 

What M. Tournefort mentions from Meſſ. Lene, 
Mery, is ſtill more ſurpriz ing: There is a Species of y, 
rooms which grow on the Fillets and Bandages apply' 
the FraQures, E£9c. of the Patients in the Hotel. Dien. Ia 
which, it will not be at all ſurprizing that Horſe- Dung 
— in the manner M. Tournefort mentions, ſhou!g ap 

il or Matrix capable of making common Mf 

row. 
, Hence it ſeems to follow, that the Seeds of Muſhrom; 
ſhould be ſpread in an infinite number of Places why 
they do not vegetate, and in a word throughout the whole 
Earth; and the ſame may be ſaid of a great number 9 
other Plants. | | 

It muſt be own'd, the Imagination is ſhock'd at ſuch: 
prodigious Multitude of different Seeds, thrown eve 
where at random, and in many Places to no purpoſe ; bit 
a little Reaſoning will put the Matter of Fact paſt doub. 

Dioſcorides tells us, he was aſſured that Pieces of the Burk 
of the Poplar-Tree being laid in the Ground over Horſe. 
Dung, there would grow out of them very good Muſbrom, 
Ruel ſays, that by boring the Trunk of a white Poplar- Tre 
near the Root, and waſhing it with Leven ſteep'd in Ware, 
Muſorooms ſpring out of it, as it were, inſtantly. He a4, 
that the Hillocks produce ſeveral kinds of Mu/rooms, if the 
Stubble be burnt on 'em in the rainy Seaſon. 

M. Tournefort tells us, on his own Knowledge, that where 


the Stubble is burnt in Provence, Languedoc, and the [lands 


of the Archipelago, there ariſe great Quantities of black 
Poppies in the firſt Autumnal Rains, which diſappeer the 
Year following 3 ſo that they are never found but on burnt 
Lands. And we know that after the Burning of Londn, 
the Ground as far as the Fire reach'd, ſhot up with vi 
uantities of Eryſimum Latifolium Majus Glabrum. One 
the chief — if not the only one, why Mountains 
produce Plants different from the Plains or Valleys ; Pls 
ces become fenny, from the ſame Places when they were 
dry; is the difference in the nutricious Juices found inthoſe 
Places. Without this, how ſhall we account for the Origin 
of Miſletoe or Hypocyſtus, which are never known to grow 
in the Earth, at leaſt without adhering to ſome other Plant; 
the one growing on 'Trees, the other to the Root of the 
Cyſtus ? Why do the Ivy and Vine of Canada, the Pellitory, 
Polypody, the Species of Capillaries, grow only on the 
Trunks of Trees, on Walls, — in the Clefts of Rocks, un- 
leſs it be that the Juices of thoſe Places are the beſt adap 
ted to them? 

Theſe and other inconteſtable Facts prove plainly both 
the vaſt Multitude of Seeds diſperſed every where, and 
the Neceſſity of certain Circumſtances to make em Ve 
getate. | 

If to this Speculation on the invifible Seeds of Plants, de 
join that of the inviſible Eggs of Inſects, which muſt be 
allow'd equal thereto, the Earth will be found fall of a 
incon:civable Infinity of Animals and Vegetables, perfect 
ſorm d, and defigned, as it were, in Miniature, and on 
waiting for certain favourable Circumſtances to enable the 
to make their Appearance in large. How rich then mull 
the Hand be, that has ſown with ſo much Profuſion ? 

We have been the more particular on this Head, on . 
count of the Oddneſs of the Phænomena; and becalle 
what is here ſaid of Miſbrooms will give light into the Gene 
ration of all other Vegetables, e. whoſe Seeds are jet 


undiſcovered, | 
indeed, thinks he has found out the Seeds" 


Dr. Lifter, 
Muſorooms, He inftances particularly in the Fungus Told 
exture of whoſe Gills is like * 


Craſſus magnus I. B. the 
Paper prick'd full of Pin-holes. Theſe Gills, he makes 
no doubt, are the very Flower and Seed of this Plant; 


when it is ripe, the Gills are eaſily ſeparable from the - 
of the Head, each Seed being diſtinct from other, and 4 
ving its Impreſſion in the Head of the Muſbroom, juſt gy 
Seed of an Artichoke hath in the bottom of it 3 the di 

er end of the Seed is full and round, and they are 1 
ed in a ſpiral Order like thoſe of the Artichoke: * 
the ſame he thinks of all other Muſbrooms, however | ef 
rently figured. If it happens that theſe, when ſown, "gb 
ſteril, and don't produce their Kind, it is no wonders 
being whole Genus's of Plants that come up, an les 
and ſeed, yet their Seed was never known to Pf Util 
Plants of their Kind, being no more than a barren 0 : 
Duſt, as all the Orchides, or Bee-Flowers. MUSIC, 
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to the Nature, Office, Extent, Divifion, Qc. of Muſic. 
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Fo: Harmony: or, the Art of 

producing Melons: fr . as grave and acute; 
of proportioning vals, pleaſing to the Senſe. See SounD. 
1 2 by joſh 1 —— Ne Muſic, a Science that teaches 


how Sn Bi and fo order d or diſpos'd, as either in 


- e., joint Sounding) or Succeſſion, or both, 

1 Ge Lerecable Senſations, by 20. 0441 

as nchen, Definition, the Science naturally divides itſelf 
rom eneral Parts, Speculative and Prafical. 


| The 2 the Knowledge of the Materia Muſica, or 1 


E: | ds in ſuch Relations of Tune, and Time 
1 un nels in Conſonance, or Succeſſion, or both: 


By which, we don't mean the actual Production of theſe 


| : Sounds by an Inſtrument or Voice, which is meerly the 
WE mechanical 


or effective Part 3 but the Knowl edge of ho 
\arious Relations of Tune and Time, which are the Prin- 


. aples out of which the Pleaſure fought derives. See Tux x. 


+. 4 How theſe Principles are to be apply'd ; or how 
3 the Relations 3 bear to Maul (an thoſe are 
Jetermin'd in the firſt part) may be order d, and variouſly 
ut together in gucceſſion and Conſonance, 10 as to anſwer 
os End: And this we call the Art of Compoſition, which 
js properly the practical Part of Muſic. See ComPosrTION. 
Some add a third Branch, vis, the Knowledge of Inſtru- 


„ent“; but as this depends altogether on the firſt, and is 


an Application or Expreſſion of it, it cannot come 
RN r the Definition, and conſequently is no part 
of the Divifion of the Science. 7 | x 
The firſt Branch, which is the contemplative Part, di- 
vides itſelf into theſe two, vis. the Knowledge of the 
Relations and Meaſures of Time, and the Doctrine of Time 


E ;cfelf, 5 


* 


The former. is properly what the Antients call'd Harmo- 
nica, or the Doctrine of Harmony in Sounds, as containing 
an Explication of the Grounds, with the various Meaſures 


| and Degrees of the Agreement of Sounds, in reſpe& of 


| their Tuns. See HARMoN Ic. 


The latter is what they call'd Rythmica, becauſe it treats 


| of the Numbers of Sounds or Notes with reſpe& to Time; 


containing an Explication of the Meaſures of long and 
ſhort, or ſwift and ſlow, in the Succeſſion of Sounds. See 


| RYTHMICA. > 


The ſecond Branch, which is the practical part, as na- 
turally divides into two parts, anſwering to parts of 


the firſt, 


That which anſwers to the Harmonica, the Antients cal- 


| led Melopeia, becauſe it contains the Rules of making 


Songs, with reſpect to Tune, and Harmony of Sounds; 
tho we ha ve no reaſon to think the Antients had any thing 
like Compoſition in Parts. See MERLOPOEIA. 

That which anſwers to the Rythmica, they call'd Ryth- 


| mopria, containing Rules for the Application of the Num- 


bers and Time. See RyTHMorotrA. | 
Ve find a firange Diverſity in the antient Writers, as 


The Name is ſuppos'd originall form'd from Muſa, 
Muſe 3 the Muſes being * d to be the Inventors there- 
a 


of. Kircher, however, will have it take its Name from an 


| Zzyptian Word, as ſuppoſing its Reſtoration after the Flood 
| to have begun there, by reaſon of the Reeds, e. on the 


Banks of the Nyle. Heſychius tells us, the Arbenians gave 
the Name Muſic to every Art. 


Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines Maſic to be the Knowledge of 


the Order of all things; which is alſo the Doctrine of the 


Tyibagorean School, and of the Platoriſts, who teach, that 


every thing in the Univerſe is Muſic. 

Agreeable to which wide Senſe, ſome divide Muſic into 
Divine and Mundane. | 

The firſt reſpecting the Order and Harmony that ob- 
tains among the Celeſtial Minds; the other, the Relations 
. Order of every thing elſe in the Univerſe. Plato, 
nowever, by the Divine Muſic, underſtands that which ex- 
its in the Divine Mind, 278. thoſe Archetypal Ideas of Or- 
*. and Symmetry, according to which formed all 
ings: And as this Order exiſts in the Mundane Crea- 
res, he calls it Mundane Muſic. | 

Which laft Species they again ſubdivided into four, vis. 
- 2 Muſic, or the Harmony of the Elements of 

2. Celeſtial Muſic, or the Muſic of the 8 heres; compre- 
ending the Order and 88 in . e pi 


0 
( 


:-nce of Sound, confider'd as capable of as under certain regular Meaſures and Proporti b 
MUSIC, the © pos which it affects the Geaſes in an agreeable alkane,” F 


and conducting them among themſelves, and ſeparating Effect 


they might ari 
of concave Bodies. | . 
Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt Invention of Ma- 
fic to the God Apollo, and in another to Ampbion, the Son 
of Jupiter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is pretty gene- 
rally allow'd to have been the firſt who brought Muſic into 
Greece, and to have been the Inventor of the Lyre, The 
Time he lived in, is not agreed upon. See Lyga. 


M U 8 


Now as Motion belongs to Bodies, and as Sound is the 


of Motion, and cannot be without it, but all Motion 


does not produce S2und 3 hence this laſt Branch of M 
became ſubdivided. oh en Tage 


nder certain Meaſures of Tune, and Time, 


Where the Motion is without Sound, or as tis only the 


Object of Sight, it was either call'd Muſica Orcbeſtria or 
; r which RR the Rules for che regular Mo- 
tions ancing 5 or Muſica Hypocritica, which reſpects th 

Motion and Geſtures of the mew ; 4 x 


When the Motion is perceiv'd only by the Ear, i. e. when 


Sound is the Object of Muſic, there were three Species; 
vig. Harmonica, which conſiders the Differences and Pro- 
portions with reſpe& to Grave and Acute 3 Rythmica, which 
reſpects the Proportion of the Sounds as to Time, or the 
Swiftneſs and Slowneſs of their Succeſſions; and Merrica, 
which belongs properly to the Poets, and reſpeRs the Art 
of making Verſes. | 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, Bacchius, and other antient Wri- 
ters, define Muſic the Knowledge of Sin ing, and of the 
Things belonging thereto ; which he calls the Motions of 
the Voice and Body: as if the Singing itſelf conſiſted only 
in the different Tones of the Voice. | 


The ſame Author, confidering Muſic in the largeſt ſenſe 


of the Word, divides it into Contemplative and Adive. The 
firſt, he ſays, is either Natural or Artificial. The Natural 
is either Aritbmerical, becauſe it confiders the Proportion of 
Numbers; or Phyſical, which examines the Order of the 
Things of Nature. £ 


The artificial he divides, as above, into Harmonica, Rytb- 


mica, Metrica, 


The active, which is the Application of the artificial, is 


either Enuntiative (as in Oratory 3) Organical (or Inſtrumen- 
tal Performance 3) Odica (for Voice and finging of Pſalms 3) 
Hypocritical, in the Motions of the Pantomimes. To which 
ſome add Hydraulical, tho' in reality no more than a Spe- 
cies of the Organical ; in which, Water is uſ2d, for the pro- 
ducing or modifying of Sound. > 


 Porpbyry makes another Diviſion of Muſic, taking it in 


the limited Senſe, as having Motion both dumb and ſo- 
norous for its Object; and without diſtinguiſhing che Spe- 
culative and Practical, he makes its Parts theſe fix, vis. 
Rythmica, for the Motions of Dancing; Merrica, for the 
Cadence and Recitation 3 Organica, for the Practice of In- 
ſtruments; Poetica, for the Numbers and Feet of Verſes ; 
Hypocritica, for the Geſtures of the Pantomimes; and Har- 
monica, for Singing. | 


The Muſical Faculties, as they call them, are Melopeia, 


which gives Rules for the Tones of the Voice or Inſtru- 
par Rythmopeia, for Motions; and Poeſis, for making 
Verſes. 


Muſic appears to have been one of the moſt antient of 


Arts. And of all others, Vocal Muſic muſt undoubtedly 
bave been the firſt Kind. For Man had not only the va- 
rious Tones of his own Voice to make his Obſervations on, 
before any other Art or Inſtrument was found out, but had 

the various natural Strains of Birds, to give him occafion 
to improve his own Voice, and the Modulations of Sounds 
it was capable of. 


Of many antient Authors who agree in this ConjeQure, 


we ſhall only mention Lucretius, who ſays, 


At Liquidas Avium Voces imitarier Ore, 
Ante fuit multo quam levin Carmina Cantu, 
Concelebrare Homines poſſent, Aureiſque juvare, 


The firſt Invention of ftring'd Inftruments he aſcribes 
to the Obſervation of the Winds whiſtling in the hollow 
Reeds. 


As for other kind of Inſtruments, there were ſo many 


Occafions for Chords or Strings, that Men could not be lon 
in obſerving their various Sounds, which might give Riſe 
to ſtring'd Inſtruments. See CrHoRD. 


And for the 1 Inſtruments, as Dram: and Cymbals, 
e from the Obſervation of the hollow Noiſe 


To him ſucceeded Chiror, the Demi-God 3 Demodocus; 


ſtances and Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and the Har- Hermes Triſmegiſtus; Olympus; Orpheus, whom ſome make 


mony of the Sounds reſulting from thoſe Motions. 


and 


mutual Dependance of che Parts of the Body. 
4. What, in the 


Singing. | 


| the firſt Introducer of Muſic into Greece, and the Inventor 
N. Human Muſic, which conſifts chiefly in the Harmony of of the Lyra; Pbemius; Terpander, who was Contemporary 
e Faculties of the human Soul, and its various Paſſions; with Lycurgus, and ſet his Laws to Muſic. To him ſome 
u alſo conſider d in the Proportion, Temperament and attribute the firſt Inſtitution of Maſical Modes, and the In- 
s vention of the Lyre 3 Thales ; and Thamyris, who is ſaid to 
i call'g roper and limited ſenſe of the Word, have been the firſt Inventor of Inſtrumental Muſic without 
| Muſic 3 which has for its Object, Motion, conſider 
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pides, Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander, 


Simmicus, and Diodorus; who were all confiderable Impro- 
1 1 is ſaid to have been the firſt Author 


vers of Muſic. 
who wrote on Muſic in the Time of Darius Hyſtaſpes; 


Epigonium, Simmicus alſo invented an Inſtrument, call'd This Point is no other bo be determined, "i 
Diodorus improv'd the Pr 


Summicium, of thirty-five Strings. * 
Tibia, by adding new Holes; and Timotheus the Lyre, b 


tlemonians. 


As the Accounts we have of the Inventors of Muſical 
Inftruments among the Antients, are very obſcure; ſo are 
alſo the Acccunts what thoſe Inſtruments were; we ſcarce 


knowing any thing of them beſides the bare Name. 
I he general Diviſion of Inſtruments, is into Stringed In- 
ſtruments, Wind Inſiruments, and the Pulſatile Kind. Of 


Stringed Inſtruments, we hear of the Lyra or Cythara, the 


Pſalterium, Trigon, Sambuca, Pectis, Magadis, Barbiton, Teſtudo, 
Epigonium, Simmicium, and Pandura, which were all ſtruck 


with the Hand, or a Ple#rum ; and which ſee in their Places. 


Of Wind Inſtruments, we heat of the Tibia, Fiſtula, Hy- 
draulic Organs, Tube, Cornua, and Lituus. | 


The Pulſatile Inſtruments, were the Tympanum, Cymbalum, 


ſee. 
Mvsic has even been in the 
and re all People. Nor could Authors expreſs their 
Opinion of it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it 
was uſed in Heaven, and was one of the 1 Enter- 
tainments of the Gods, and the Souls of the Blefled. | 
The Effects aſcribed to it by the Antients, are almoſt 
miraculous; by means hereof, Diſeaſes are ſaid to have 
been cured, Unchaſtity corrected, Seditions quell'd, Paſ- 
ſions rais'd and calm'd, and even Madneſs occaſion'd. A. 
thenæus aſſures us, that antiently all Laws Divine and Civil, 
Exhortations to Virtue, the, Knowledge of Divine and Hu- 
man Things, Lives and Actions of illuſtrious Men, were 
written in Verſe, and publickly ſung by a Chorus to' the 
Sound of Inſtruments; which was Gund the moſt effectual 
means to impreſs Morality, and a right Senſe of Duty on 


the Mind. | = bn 281 
of the Diſcipline of the antient 


* 


4 


higheſt Efteem in all Ages, 


Muſic made a great part 
Pytbagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw over the Mind 
to laudable Actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate Love of 
Virtue, It being their Doctrine, that the Soul itſelf con- 
fiſts of Harmony; and therefore by Muſic, they pretended 
to revive the primitive Harmony of its Faculties, By this 
primitive Harmony, they meant that which, according to 
their Dogma, was in the Soul, in its pre-exiſtent State in 
Heaven. See PYTHAGOREAN. SE | 

Dr. Wallis has endeavour'd to account for the ſurpriſing 
Effects aſcribed to the antient Muſic; and charges them 
principally on the Novelty of the Art, and the Hyperbola's 
of the antient Writers: Nor does he doubt but the mo- 
dern Muſic, cæteris paribus, would produce Effects at leaſt as 
conſiderable as the antient. The truth is, we can match 
moſt of the antient Stories of this kind in the modern Hi- 
ſtories. If Timotheus could excite Alexander's Fury with the 
Phryzian Sound, and footh him into Indolence with the 
Lydian; a more modern Muſician is ſaid to have driven 
Eric King of Denmark into ſuch a Rage, as to kill his beſt 
Servants. Dr. Niewentiit tells us of an Italian, who by va- 
rying his Muſic from brisk to ſolemn, and ſo vice verſa, 
could move the Soul, ſo as to cauſe Diſtraction and Mad- 
neſs. And Dr. South has founded his Poem, call'd Muſica 
Incantans, on an Inſtance he knew of the ſame thing. 

Muſic, however, is not only found to exert its Force on 
the Affections, but on the Parts of the Body alſo; witneſs 
the Gaſcon Knight, mention'd by Mr. Boyle, who could not 
contain his Water at the playing of a Bag-pipe 3 the Wo- 
man, mention'd by the ſame Author, who would burſt out 
in Tears at the hearing of a certain Tune, with which o- 
ther People were but little affected: To ſay nothing of 
the trite Story of the Tarantula. We have an Inſtance in 
the Hiſtory of the French Academy, of a Muſician's being 
cured of a violent Fever, by a little Concert occafionally 
play'd in his Room. mt 

Nor are our Minds and Bodies alone affected with 
Sounds, but even inanimate Bodies. Xircber tells us of a 
large Stone, that would tremble at the Sound of one par- 
ticular Organ-pipe; and Morboff mentions one Petter, a 
Dutch-man, who could break Rummer-Glafſes with the 
Tone of his Voice. Merſenne alſo tells us of a particular 
Part of a Pavement, that would ſhake and tremble, as if 
the Earth would open, when the Organs play'd. Mr. Boyle 
adds, that Seats will tremble at the Sound of Organs 3 
that he has felt his Hat do ſo under his Hand, at certain 
Notes both of Organs and Diſcourſe ; and that he was well 


in form'd, every well-built Vault would anſwer ſome deter- 
minate Note, | 


Theſe were the eminent Muſicians before Homer's Time. There is a great Diſpute amon 


Others of a later Date, were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnip- de 
ſie: Some maintainin 


* * rived to much 
gonius invented an Inſtrument of forty Strings, call'd the tiſed among the Antients. 


of the other 
adding a new String; for which he was fined by the 'Lace-- 


Antients, Muſic, in the moſt limited Senſe of the 'Word, is 


Crepitaculum, Tintinnabulum, Crotalum, and Siſtrum; which 


than one together in the ſame Symphony; b 


and proper Melody, which made among them a Succeſſion 


Semi- tones, he alſo invented the Scale, and ſeveral M 


Alypius ſtands next; 


———— 
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g the Learned. Gh.. 
ſt ander and rale ® 
that the antient Art of Miſte, p. 
which ſuch wonderful Effects were perform'd, is quite | q 
and others, that the true Science of Harmony i; dy! 
greater Perfection, than was known or ny 


the Antients or Moderns 


comparing the Principles and Practice of the one with 10 
As to the Theory or Principles of Harmonics 
we underſtand it better than they; becauſe we Kom al ik 
they knew, and have improved confiderably on their Fon 
dations. ''The great Diſpute then lies on the Practice. 
With regard to this, it may be obſerv'd, that among th, 


5. 
„ dis certain 


cluded Harmony, Rythmus, and Verſe; and conſiſted q 
Verſes ſung by one or more Voices alternately; « ; 
Choirs, ſometimes with the Sound of Inſtruments, yy 
ſometimes by Voices only. _ b 
Their Mufical Faculties, we have already obſeryes 
were Ne lopæia, N and  Poeſis. The firſt wheres 
may be confider'd under two Heads, viz. Melody and yy. 
pony. As to the latter, it contains nothing but what u. 
ates to the Conduct of a fingle Voice, or making what ys 
call Melody. Nor do they appear to have ever thought d 
the Concert, or Harmony of Parts. This then was no pin 
of the antient Practice, but entirely a modern Invention 
to which we are beholden to Guido Aretinus, a Bemedifle 
Friar. We would not, however, be underſtood to nean, 
that the Antients never join'd more Voices or Inſtrumeny 


ut that they 
never join'd ſeveral Voices, ſo as that each had a diſtad 


of various Concords, and were not in every Note Uniſons, 
or at the ſame Diftance from each other as Octaves. Thi 
laſt indeed agrees to the general Definition of the Ward 
Symphonia 3 yet tis plain that in ſuch Caſes, there is but 
one Song, and all the Voices ribs the ſame individu] 
Melody. But when the Parts differ, not by the Tenſion of 
the whole, but by the different Relations of the ſucceſſre 
Notes, this is the modern Art, which requires ſo peculiars 
Genius, and on which account the modern Mic has much 
the advantage of the antient. For further ſatisfa@ion on 
the Subject, ſee Kircher, Perrault, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Ialcoln, 
and others; who unanimouſly agree, that after all the 
pains they have taken to know the true State of the antiznt 
Muſic, they could not find the leaſt reaſon to think there 
was any ſuch thing in their Days as Afuſic in Parts. dee 
SYMPHONY, SYNAULIA, Ge. 3 8 

The antient Muſical Notes are very myſterious and pet- 
plexed.: Boetius and Gregory the Great firſt put em into 4 
more eaſy and obvious Method. It was in the Year 1204, 
that Guido Aretine, a Benedictine of Aretium in Tuſcany, firi 
introduced the Uſe of a Staff with five Lines, on which, vith 
the Spaces, he marked his Notes by ſetting a Point up and 
down upon 'em, todenote the Riſe and Fall of the Voice; 
tho Kircher mentions: this Artifice to have been in uſe be. 
fore Guide's Time. See Nor k, STAFF, Qc. 

Another Contrivance of Guide's was to apply the fix Ia. 


fical Syllables ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which he took out of 
the Latin Hymn, 


UT queant Laxis 
Mlra Geſtorum FAmuli tuorum 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum. 
ee O Pater Alme. 


REſonare fabris 


Befide his Notes of Muſic, by which, according to Kircher, be 
diſtinguiſhed the Tones, or Modes, and the Seats of de 


ſical Inſtru ments, call'd PolypleFra, as Spinets and Hp" 
cords. See NorEk, Gamvr, Ec, 

The next confiderable Improvement was in 13 30, when 
Joannes de Muris, Doctor at Paris, invented the different 
Figures of Notes, which expreſs the Times, or Length © 
every Note, at leaſt their true relative Proportions to ons 
another, now call'd Longs, Breves, Semi-breves, Crocbet, 

uavers, & c. oft 

The moſt antient Writer of Muſic, we have already 0 4 
ved, was Laſus Hermionenſis; but his Work, as wel 
thoſe of many others both Greek and Roman, ure . 
Ariſtoxenus, Diſciple of Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt Author © 
tant on the Subject; after him came Euclid, Author 0 _ 
Elements:  Ariftides ig e wrote after Ciceros x 

| after him Gaudentius the Philo 
and Nicomacus the Pythagorean, and Hacchius. * 
ſeven Greek Authors, we have a fair Copy, with a Tran rol 
and Notes, by Meibomius, Ptolemy, the celebrated _ 
matician wrote in Greek of the Principles of Harm" * 
ab 1 tha time of the Emperor Antoninus Pins. 1 7 - 
'thor keeps a Medium between the Pyrhagoreans and# on; 


MUS 


. He was ſaceoeded at 4 good diflance by Manuel 


rc |... we have Boethius, who wrote in the time 
| Of the God, and one Caſfodorus 3 about the ſame 
echt and St. Auguſtin not far remote. Of the 


, r lin, Salinas, Vincenzo Galileo, Doni, 


rns ; 
it h erſenne, Paran, de Caux, Perrault, Wallis, Des 
tf. . ee Malcolm, &c. | 
] : MUSICAL Sound, SOUND. 
sc rr, 2 gee J Sono. 
uu MUSICAL Fc, Movsic: 
Foun- MUSICAL Notes, NorTE. 


a kind of Perfume, of a very ſtrong Scent ; 
4a 8 3 when moderated by the Mixture of ſome 
i 1 erſume. See PERFUME. a 
2 it is found in a kind of Bag, or Tumour growing about 

he bigneſs of a Hen's Egg under the Belly towards the 
nital Parts of a wild Beaſt of the ſame Name; and ap- 
Le uo be nothing elſe but a kind of bilious Blood there 
„ congealed, and almoſt corrupted. f 

| he Animal is pretty common in the Kingdoms of Box 
| ran, Tonquin, and ſome other, as Cochin China, Sc. But 
we moſt eſtee med are thoſe in the Kingdom of Tibet. 


hunt em down: when the Beaſt is kill'd, they cur out 
tde Bladder under the Belly, ſeparate the coagulated 
| Blood, and dry it in the Sun, where it is reduced into a 
light ſriable Subſtance almoſt of the nature of a Powder, 
0 


diſagreeable Smell. It is then tied up again in Veſſels, and 

exported to other Countreys; and this is the Musk which 
= 

"What the Antients have wrote of it, is fabulous, iz. 

that it comes from the Teſticles of a Caſtor, which, to ſtop 


This the purſuit of the Hunter, caſtrates itſelf. The occaſion of 
ort their Error may be owing to this, that among the Indians 
but | the Mas Animal you by the name of Caſtor. 

dual Must is in conſiderable uſe among the Perfumers and Con- 


fectioners; tho much leſs now than formerly. It is ſup- 
poled to fortify the Heart and Brain; and is good againſt 

Deaweſt; but is little uſed in Medicine, as being apt to 
occaſion the Vapours. | | 

The Word comes from the Arabic Moſcha, Muck: 
whence Was form'd the common Greek poo ©. 

MUSKET, or MvusqQuzr, a Fire-Arm bore on the 
Shoulder, and uſed in War; to be fired by the Applica- 
tion of a lighted Match. See FIR E- Arm. g 

The length of the Musher is fixed to three Feet eight 
Inches from the Muzzle to the Touch-Pan, and its Bore 1s 
to be ſuch as may receive a Ball of 22 to 24 in a Pound. 

Mukets were antiently bore in the Field by the Infantry; 
at preſent they are little uſed fave in the Defence of Places. 

MUSKETOON, a little Muſquer, ſhorter, tho thicker 
than the ordinary Muſquet. 

It is fired by the collifion of a Steel and Flint in the Lock 3 

whereas the Muſquet is fired by a Match. Its Bore is a 
35th part of its Length; and carries five Qunces of Iron, 
or ſeven and a half of Lead, with an equal Quantity of 
Powder. 
MUSSLIN, Mvsr.in, or MovssELin, a fine Cloth, 
wholly of Cotton 3 ſo call'd as not being even, but having 
adowny'Nap on its Surface reſembling Moſs, which the 
French call'd Mouſſe, 

There are various kinds of Muſlins brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, chiefly Bengall 5 Betelles, Tarnatans, Mallemolles, Tan- 
Jebs, Terindames, Doreas, &c. 

MUST, ſweet Wine, newly preſſed from the Grape; 
or the new Liquor preſs'd from the Fruits before it has 
work'd or fermented. See Wine. | 

MUSTARD, a Preparation of a Grain of that Name, 
ground or beaten up with Vinegar, or the Mi of Wine ; 
whence its Name. SITY 
MUSTARD-SEED, in Latin Sinapi, gives the Deno- 
anation to a Species of Topical Medicines call'd Szapiſms. 

eSINAPISM, 

Muſtard-Seed is alſo uſed in preparing Chagrine. See 

NHACRIN E. : 

MUSTER, a Review of Military Forces, in order to take 

1 of their Numbers, Condition, Accoutrements, 
ee. 

| The Word is form'd of the French Mouſtre, Specimen. 
EVIEW. 

: MusrxR of Record (Stat. 18 Here. 6.) is to be enrolled in 

© Number ef the King's Soldiers. See Ror f. 

F: USTER-Maſter General, or Maſter of the King's Mus- 
Wu 88, is an Officer in an Army, who takes account of 
ry Regiment, their Number, Horſes, Arms, Oe. 
bsrER.- Rolh, are Lifts of the Soldiers in every Troop, 
Com y. Regi 51 

Müsst egiment, Oc. ; 
fir CLMAN, a Title by which the Mabomerans di- 

iſh themſelves; ſignifying, in their Language, True 
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They inhabit the Woods and Foreſts, where the Natives 


a dusky reddiſh Colour; and acquires a very ſtrong and 
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Believer, or Orthodox, In Arabic they call it Moſlem, Mu le- 


man, and Moſolmam. Sce ManoMET ANV. 
The Name was firſt given the Sarazers 3 as is obſerved 


by Leunclavius, There are two kinds of Muſſulmen, very 
averſe to cach other; the one call'd Sn, and the other 
Chay. The Soni follow the Interpretation of the Alcoran 
e by Omer; and the Chay are Followers of Haly. The 

ubjects of the King of Perſia are Chay 3 and thoſe of the 
Grand Signor, Sonni. s | 

Some Authors will have it, that Maſſulinan ſignifies Saved, 
that is, Predeſtinated; and that the Mabomerans give them- 
ſelves, the Appellation, as believing themſelves all Pre- 
deſtinate. 

Martinius is more particular as to the Origin of the Name, 
he derives it from the Arabic many {07 6 Muſalam, Saved, ta- 
ken out of Danger; and obſerves, that the Mabometans 
eitabliſhing their Religion by Fire and Sword, maſſacred 
all thoſe who would not embrace ir, and granted Life to 
all that did, calling them Muſſulmans; i. e. Erepti ? periculo, 


whence the Word, in courſe of Time, became the diſtin- 
guiſhing Title of all thoſe of that Se&, who have affixed 


to it the fignification of True Believer, 

MUSULMANISM, ſee MaROMETANISM̃. 

MUTATION, the Act of Changing: or, ſometimes 
the Change itſelf. See CHANGE and PERMUTATION. 

"Ts one of the Laws of Nature, that the Mutation: of 
Motion is ever proportional to the moving Force impreſs'd. 
See NATURE. 

MvurTar1on, in the antient Muſic, fignifies the Changes, 
or Alterations that happen in the Order of the Sounds which 
compoſe the Melody. Sy | 

Ariſtoxenus ſays it is, as it were, a kind of Paſſion in ths 
Order of the Melody. See Mz roy. 

The Changes are, firit, in the Genera; when the Song be- 
gins in one, as the Chromatic, and paſſes into another, as 
the Diatonic. Secondly, In the Syiiem3 as when the Song 
paſſes out of one Tetracbord, as Meſon, into another, as 
Diageugmenon 3 or more generally, when it paſſes from a high 
place of the Scale to a lower, or contrarily, i.e. part 
of it is ſung high, and part low. Thirdly, In the Mode or 
Tone, as when the Song begins in one, as the Doric; and 
paſſes into another, as the Lydian. Fourthly, In the Melo- 


Pæia, that is, when the Song changes the very Air, ſo as 


from Gay and Sprightly, to become Soft and Languiſh- 
ing 3 or from a Manner that expreſſes one Paſſion or Sub- 
ject, to the TY Fra of ſome other. | 

MUTE, in Grammar, a Letter which is not ſounded, or 
heard in the Pronunciation; or a Letter which yields no 
Sound of itſelf and without a Vowel. See LRT TER 

The Conſonants are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into Mutes 
and Liquids, or half Vowels. See CoxsoNAN r. | 

The Mutes in the Engliſh Alphabet are Eleven, vis. B, 
C, Men 3.7. Q, T. They are call'd Mutes becauſe 
a Liquid can't be ſounded in the ſame Syllable before 
them, as rp0 5 but a Mute may be pronounced in the ſame 
Syllable before a Liquid, as pro, See Liquin. 

Murx, Dumb, a Perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has not 
the uſe of Speech. See DuuNESss. | | 

Mutes and Dwarfs make their Fortune in the Grand 
Signor's Seraglio. The Mutes ſerve as Executioners to take 
off Perſons of the firſt Rank. 

MvrEz, in Law, he that ſtands Dumb, or Speechleſs. 

A Priſoner may ſtand Mute two manner of ways; 1. When 
he ſpeaks not at all; In which Caſe it is enquired, whe- 
ther he ſtand Mute of Malice, or by the Act of God: If 
by the latter, then the Judge, ex Officio, ought to enquire 
whether he be the ſame Perſon ; and of all other Pleas, 
which he might have pleaded if he had not ſtood Mute. 
2. He is ſaid to be Mute when he pleads not Guilty, or 
does not directly anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon the 
Enqueſt to be tried. 3 

MUTILATION, the retrenching, or cutting away of 
any Member of the Body. 

he uſe of the Word is alſo extended to Statues and 
Buildings, where any part is wanting, or the Projecture of 
any Member is broke off. | : 

UTILATION is ſometimes underſtood in a more imme- 
diate manner for Caſiration. See CasrR ATION, 

MUTUAL, a relative Term, denoting ſomething that 
is reciprocal between two or more Perſons. See Rxci- 
PROCAL, | | 

Thus we ſay Mutual Affiftance, Mutual Averſion, &c. 

There are Mutual, or reciprocal Duties, Offices, Gc, he- 


tween Superiors, and Inferiors 3 the King and his Subjects; 


the Maſter and his Servants, Oc. 
Vaugelas makes a Diſtinction between Mutual and Reci- 
rocal. Mutual, according to bim, is underſtood of what is 
388 two only; and Reciprocal of what is between 
more than two. But this Deciſion is little regarded in 
common uſe. | 
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ving che ir Effects reciprocally to the Survivor. 
MUTULE, Morvrus, in Architecture, an 
otherwiſe call'd Modilon, See MopILLIoN , 
The only difference between Mutule and Modillion con- 
ſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the Do- 
ric Order, and the latter in the Corinthian, Sce Doric, 
* he Mutules in the Doric anſwer to the Triglypbs; whence 
ſome make Gutte, or Drops to hang. See GuTTE. 
-MUTUUM, in the Civil Law, is a Loan ſimply fo 
call'd ; or a Contract introduced by the Law of Nations, 
whereby a thing conſiſting in Weight, as ſuppoſe Bullion; in 
Number, as Money; or in Meaſure, as Corn, Timber, 


Wine, Oc. is given to another, upon Condition that he ſhall | 


return another thing of the ſame Quantity, Nature, and 
Value on demand. | | | 9 5 
This, therefore is a Contract without Reward: So that 
where Uſe or Intereſt ariſe, there muſt be ſome particular 
Artiele in the Contract whereon it is founded. | 


MUZ Z LE of a Gun, is ſtrictly the Moulding or Circle 


which incompaſſes, and ſtrengthens the Mouth of it. 
MYLOGLOSSUM, 'in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles thus 
call'd, becauſe ny about the backſide of the Molares, or 
Grinding-Teeth, and inſerted into the Ligament of the 
Tongue; helping to pull it upwards. See TonGvs. _ 
Theſe are the ſame with what Mr. Cowper calls Stylogleſ- 
ſum. See STYLOGLOSSUM. | 
MYLOHYOYDEDUM, in Anatomy, a broad, but ſhort 
Muſcle lying immediately under the Biventer Muſcle of the 
Jaw, ind which ſpringing from the lower Margin on each 
fide the under Jaw, is inſerted into the Baſis of the Os 
Hyoides. See HxoIDEs. | : 
Beſides the common Uſe aſcribed to this Muſcle, which 
is to move the Hyoides, the Tongue, and the Larynx both 
upwards, inwards, and ſide-ways; its Series of tranſverſe 
Fibres have a further uſe when it is at reſt 3 and that is to 
compreſs the Glands under the Tongue, and by that means 
romote the diſcharge of Saliva into the Mouth from the 
E ſalival Ducts. Whence it is we uſe this Muſcle when 
we want Saliva in the Mouth. 1 
MYOCEPHALE, in Anatomy, a little part of the Tu- 
nica Uvea; ſo call'd, as reſembling the Head of a Fly. 
See UvRA. On. - 
The Word is form'd of the Vreeꝶ woie Fly, and x οj² 
Head. . 
MYOLOGY, in Anatomy, a Deſcription of the Muſcles; 
or the Knowledge of what relates to the Muſcles. See 
MuscLE. 8 | 
Anatomy is divided into Ofteology, Myology, &c. See 
ANATOMY. | 
lhe Word is form'd of ug, wo}, a Muſcle, and ay, 
Diſcourſe. - . 
MIOM ANC, a kind of Divination, or Method of fore- 
telling Events by means of Mice. See DIVI NATION. 
Some Authors hold Myomarcy one of the moſt antient 
Kinds of Divination; and think it is on this account that 
Jjaiab, Ixvi. 1). reckons Mice among the abominable things 
of the Idolaters. But beſide that it is not certain that the 
Hebrew Word Jay uled by the Prophet, ſignifies a 
Mouſe; tis evident it is not Divination by that Animal, 
be it what it will, is here ſpoke of; but the eating it. 
MY OPES, Perſons who are ſhort-ſighted; or, as we po- 
pularly call it, Purblind. Sce Sichr. 
Myepes are properly ſuch as ſee remote Objects confu- 
ſedly, and near ones diſtinctly. See Myor1a. | 
The defect of Myopes is not in the Optic Nerve, the Pu- 
pi}, or the like; but in the Form of the Cryſtalline, or the 
diſtance of the Retina from the ſame. The Cryſtalline be- 
ing rounder, or more convex than ordinary, the Rays will 
be render d more Convergent than ordinary in paſſing thro 
the ſame (ſee RerrAacT10N) ; by this means they will. be 
brought to meet, or concur at the leſs diſtance from the 
Cryitalline 3 ſo that if the Retina be at its uſual diſtance, 
they will concur e'er they reach it. Tis the too great 
nearneſs, then, of the Retina to the Cryſtalline, that conſti- 
tutes the Myopia, 8 
1 have their Sight very durable; and rarely come 
to need Spectacles. See SyECTACLES. | 
Thoſe who labour under the oppoſite DefeR, are call'd 
Presbyte, See PRESpBYTA. | 
The Word is form'd of wviz, Fly; by reaſon remote 
Objects appear to them like Flies; or, perhaps, by reaſon 
the ſame Conformation of the Eye is obſerved in Flies. 
MYOPIA, Sort. ſigbtedneſs, a Confufion or Obſcurity of 
Sight, when directed to remote Objects. See VISION, 
Stonr, Se. : 
The Myopia is owing to the too great Convexity of the 
Ball of the Eye, and particularly of the Cryſtalline .; 


whence it happens that the viſual Rays concur before th 
reach the Retina. See Myor xs. s * 


* 
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A MUTUAL Teſtament is that made by two Perſons lea- . 


Ornament, 


up, they take them to be. See Hym EN, 


MYR 


For this Reaſon, to ſee an Object diſtinctiy, th 
either apply it cloſe to the | 
CONCAVE. 


The Myopia wears off by time, the Eye growing 


Eye; or uſe a concave Gli 
and flatter as Perſons draw towards old Age. See Þ 
MY OTOMIA, from ubs Maſculus, à Muſcle. 9 
ſeco, to cut; is a Diſſection of the Muſcles. * Ta 
MYRIAD, the Number of Ten Thouſand. 

Whence Myriarcha, a Captain, or Commander 
Thouſand Men. „ 
MYRMECIA, in Medicine, a kind of Wart grow; 
the Palm of the Hand, and Soal of the Foot; bard . 
leſs than thoſe call'd Thymi:; they have alſo deeper pd 
and are more painful. They are uſually broad at Wig, 
and narrow at top. tom, 
MY RMIDONS, MyxMuI DON ES, in Antiquity 


of Theſſaly, fabled to have aroſe from Ants, or 2 Pu 


0 Ju ter, 
à lexerg 


of Jen 


* 


a Prayer put up to that purpoſe by King Jacus 
after his Kingdom had Ten diſpeopled by 
3 | | 


In Homer, and Virgil, the Myrmidons are Achille, Sal 


dies., | 

MYRMILLO, a kind of Gladiator in antient Rome: 
call'd alſo Murmulio, See GLADIATOR. | : 

Turnebus derives the Name from the Myrmidons. 

MYRABOLANS, a kind of Medicinal Fruit, brought 
from the Indies; much more uſed in the Arabic than the 
Greek Pharmacy 3 and more among the Antients than the 
Moderns; and {till more abroad than in England. 

There are five kinds of Myrabolans : The firſt call 
Citrine, of a yellowiſh red, hard, oblong, and the fize of 
an Olive. The ſecond call'd black, or Indian Myrabelan 
the bigneſs of an Acorn wrinkled, without Stone, The 
third, Chebule Myrabolans, the ſize of a Date, of a yellowih 
brown, pointed at the end. The fourth Emblics, round 
rough, the ſize of a Gall, of a dark brown. The laſt call 
Bellerics, hard, yellow, round, the fize of an ordinary 
Prune, leſs angular than the ref | 

Myrabolans of each kind are lightly 
ſtringent, I 

The Word comes from the Greek us-9y Unguent, al 
Brave Acorn; as being in form of Acorns, and uſed in 
Medicine. | 

MYRRH, a kind of Gum, or Reſin iſſuing, by Inciſon, 
and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, from the Trunk, and larger 
Branches of a Tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and eſpecially 
Abyſima. See Gun. | SE 
Authors are not agreed about the Tree which produces 
this Gum: *Tis true, they all make it ſmall, and thorny; 
but diſagree about the Form of its Leaves. | 
The Inciſions are made twice a Year, and the Myr 
2 out is received on Ruſh-Mats, diſpoſed under- 
neath, | 

The. Druggiſts ſell two kinds of Myrrb, viz. Myrt in 
2 which they call Sale; the other Ungulata, ot 
Nat: d. | 

Of the firſt kind, the beſt is in bright yellow, tranſps 
rent Drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: 
But this is very rare 5 and moſt of that in uſe is the Nut 
Myrrb, fo call'd from little white Spots obſerved thereon, 
much like thoſe on the Nails of the Fingers. The beſt i in 
little Maſſes, or Tears, red, and tranſparent; which, when 
broke, contain a kind of unctuous Liquor, the moſt preci- 
ous part of the Myrrb, and the real Katte of the Anticnts 
See STACTE. | | | | 

This Gum enters a great number of Medicinal Compo. 
ſitions. Its Bitterneſs renders it good for the Stomach, an 
againſt Worms 3 tis chew'd to prevent Infection from con- 
tagious Diſeaſes. Dr. Quincy ſays it is excellent to cleanſe 
and ftrengthen the Womb, and againſt tickling Rheums 5 
a good Detergent 3 and as ſuch much added externally in 
Unguents for the Healing of Wounds ; and makes the = 
cipal Ingredient uſed in Embalming. The Chymiſts dad 
from it Oils, Spirits, Tinctures, Cc. to which they 4. 
tribute extraordinary Virtues. 

The Word comes from uvg#, I run, or trickle. . 

The Antients had Veſſels of a kind of Myrrb, call 
Vaſa Murrbina, Myrrbina Pocula, Sc. Some fey (ney wer 
made of what we now call Aat, others of Onyx, others 0 
Coralline, and others of a Gum congealed and condenſed. 
MXIRTIFORMES Carunculæ, in Anatomy, little Gr 
runcles, or fleſhy Knots adjoining to, or rather in the Pla 
of the Hymen in Women. See Carvuncrs. 

They are about the bigneſs of Myrtle-Berries, whe 
they take their Name; and are ſuppoſed by ſome to bo 
lege in Maids, and by degrees to grow leſs thro the uſe 
of Venery. 1 | BOS 

Others, and with more probability, derive them fromth0 
broken Membrane of the Hymen, whoſe Fragments ſb1u 


Purgative, and 4. 
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MIRII E, Mra rr xs, the Berries, or Fruit of à Shrub 


under the Name of Myrtle, growing common 
ap in the Mountains Laſterra Morena, 
in Haun, | 1 
& are two kinds of Myrtle, Male and Female; the 


[D 
r hereof produces the beſt Berries, and in the greateſt 


Quan Fran is at firſt green, bur becomes black inſen- 


thin; it is a White Seed in form of a Creſcent, 
6b] 2 and of an aftringent Taſte ; while the Fruit 
e. ues on the Trees, tis ſucculent and ſmooth, and only 
N — acid and wrinkled, becauſe dried in the Sun for 
be convenience of Carr lage. 5 e I 
bey arc much uſed in Medicine, ef} ally in France, 
where they prepare Oils, Syrups, Sc. from em. 
he Ferfumers likewiſe uſe 'em in their Perfumes, and 
dtaw an Eſſence from em. The German Dyers make a 
pluue Colour from em. In England the Leaves and Bran- 
bes arc uſed for Tanning of Leather. 5h 
| MYSTERY, MysTEz1Um, ſomething ſecret, or hid- 
gen; impoſſible, or diſficult to be comprehended. 
The Word is primarily uſed in ſpeaking of certain Truths 
revealed in Scripture, into the underſtanding whereof hu- 
nan Reaſon cannot penetrate: Such are the Doctrine of 
| the Trinity, the Incarnation, Cc. See Trinity, G. 
The Word comes from the Greek yvneoy 3 and that, ac- 
cording to ſome Etymologiſts, from yy, Claudo, taceo, I 
ſhur, I am filent, and Sour, Mouth; but then whence 
comes ther? Muſt the m of coun be converted into an r? 
The Word, then, is derived with more Propriety from the 
W Hebrew ND Sator, to hide, whence is form'd Y Miſtar, 

a hidden thing. ; 

= We have an Epitome of the Myſteries of Faith, or the 
Myſteries of Chriſtianity, in the Symbols, or Creeds, com- 
| piled by the Apoſtles, the Council of Nice, and St. Arhana- 
ſins, See CREED. | 
In all theſe, mention is made of the Myſtery of the Tri- 
nity ; the Myſteries of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
his Death and Paſſion, and his Deſcent into Hell for the 
Redemption of Mankind. Of his Reſurre#ion the third 
Day, his Aſcenſion to Heaven, his ſitting at the right Hand of 
God, and his coming again to judge the World. Of the Divi- 
nity, and Co-equality of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father 
and the Son: Of the Unity of the Church : Of the 
Community of Saints ; the participation of the Sacraments z 
and the general Reſurrection. 2 


Church declares neceſſary to be knowh and believ'd, in 
order to Salvation. Iz | 


From the earlieſt Ages there have been particular FeRf- 


therein. See FE AS Ts. 


alſo Cbriſtmas; thoſe of the Circumeiſion, Paſſion, Reſurrettion, 
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Theſe are the principal Myſteries of Faith 5 which the 


vals inſtituted by the Church in bbnvur of theſe Myſteries 3 © 
to return Thanks to God for having revealed ] them, and to 
| oblige the Miniſters and Paftors to iuſtrücf the People” 


TY ITO Oo TL OI Y RY 
Such are the Feaſt of the Myſtery of t be Incarnation, >catl'd © 


2 


Cc. See INCARNATION, CIRCUMCISION, EASTER, Bet 
PHANY, 6c. | | „ 
The Heathens too had their Myſteries: Er wn E 
Prieſts concealed the Myſteries of their Religion and Philo- 
ſophy under Hieroglyphics. See HiEROGLYPHIG! 
ſeverely puniſhed 3 and none were truſted with them but 
thoſe formerly initiated, and ſworn to ſecrecy. 
But theſe were not call'd Myſteries, as being incompre- 
henſible, or raiſed above the ken of Reaſon 3 but becauſe 
they were covered, and diſguiſed under Types, and Fi- 
gures, to raiſe the greater Veneration in the People, 
The Myſteries of Paganiſm were celebrated in Grotto's, 
_ to conceal Crimes than to hold religious Myſteries 
A | 


In Scripture-Language, the Term Myſtery is uſed with 
ſome Latitude. He that reveals Secrets, (or Myſteries) 
makes known to thee what ſhall come to paſs 3 Dan. ii. 
” There is a God in Heaven that reveals Myſteries, ib. v. 


In which Places, Myſtery is any thing not to be known 
without Divine Revelation. | 
We ſpeak the Wiſdom of God in a Myſtery, which God 
had reſolved before all Ages to reveal ſor our Glory, 1 Cor. 
1. ). We are to be accounted (ſays St. Paul) as Minifters 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and Diſpenſers of the Myſteries of God, 
5. ir. 1. Tho' I underſtand all Myfieries, and have the 
Knowledge of all Things, if I have not Charity, I am 
nothing, x Cor, xiii, 2. Behold I ſhew you a Myſtery, I. Cor. 
Pe By reading my Epiſtle, you may underſtand my 
Knowledge in the Myſtery of Chriſt; ad Epbeſ. iii. 4. And 
1 che following Verſes he adds, that this Myſtery is, that 
© Jews are Fellow-Heirs, and make but one Body with 


© Jews, being Sharers with them in the Promiſes of God 


* 


ths Piöpheey, 1 bape called my Son out of Egypt, are under- 


Thoſe who revealed the Myſteries of the Bond Dea were Chiiſt. 


in the Goſpel; Holding the Myſtery of the Faith in a pure 
Conſcience, 1 Tim. ili. 9. When the ſeventh Angel ory 
to ſound his 'Frumpet, the Myſtery of God ſhall be finiſh'd 
as he has declared to his Servants the Prophets, Revel. 


X. 7 | ol | ö 
la all which Paſſages, the Word Myſtery is taken for the 
ſecret hidden Things, which God has diſcover'd by his Mi- 
niſters the Prophets, Jeſus Chriſt, and the Apoſtles. 
MYSTICAL, Mrsric, ſomething Allegorical, or Myſ- 
terious. See MysTERY, ALLEGORY, Oe. FS 
The Commentators on the Scriptures, beſides a litera 
find alſo a my/tical and a moral Meaning. 240 
The Bible, they contend, is a Book written both within 
fide, and without fide. Within fide, with regard to the 
myſtical, internal, ſublime, and hidden Senſe 5 and with- 
out fide with regard to the literal and grammatical Senſe, 
immediately expreſs'd by the words. | 
In effect ſeveral of the antient Fathers, and Doctors of 
the Church, underſtand the Books mentioned in Ezech. 


li. 9. and in the /pocalypſe. v. 1. which were wrote both 
within ſide and without, of the Scriptures. 


The literal and my/tical Senſe they think are here fairly 
intimated, | | 

The Senſe of Scripture, ſay they, is either that imme. 
diately fignified by the Words and Expreſſions in the com- 
mon uſe of Language: or it is mediate, ſublime, typical, 
and myſtical ; wherein the things themſelves Senibed are 
made to fignify fill other and further things, according to 
the particular Defign, and Intention of God, and the Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles inſpired by him. See Tyercar. 

The literal Senſe they again divide into literal Proper, 
4 7 is contained in 4 Words taken ſimply and pro- 

rly: | 

And literal Metaphorical, where the Words are to be 
underſtood in a figurative and metaphorical Senſe ; as 
where the Right-Eye is commanded to be pluck'd our, &c. 
Wherever the proper literal Senſe contains any thing abſurd, 
4 e there recourſe muſt be had to the literal Meta- 

orical. 7 
8 All Scripture has a true literal Senſe, but not always a 
Myſtical one. We muſt always underſtand it in the literal 
Senſe, when it ſpeaks immediately of any of the Laws of 
Nature, of Charity, of doing Good, when it gives us In- 
ſtructions for the Conduct of Life, for the Regulating our 
Manners, when it relates any Matter of Fact, or any Point 
of . | 

The ſame Paſſage of Scripture has ſometimes ſeveral 
literal. Senſes, expreſs'd and fignified immediately by the 
Wordstaken in their proper and their figurative Senſe, and 
which appear to have been all intended by the inſpir'd 
Perſon who ſpoke them, as having been ſo underſtood by 
othets of them. As thoſe Words in Pſalm ii. Thou art m 
Sou; this diy bade ] begotten thee ; which St. Paul underſtands 
rp 8.40 the ſtriet Letter in Heb. i. of the Generation 
or” Jem 
tke iu in! a metaphorical Senſe, and applies them to our 
Syyidur's Refurreckione Thus in Hoſea xi. 1. the Words of 


ſtöock literally 


of the Children of Iſrae whom God brought 


out of” Exypt under the Conduct of Moſes; and yet in 


Matth. it, x5. they are anderftood metaphorically of Jeſus 
See PrRorPnECY, 

The Myſtical Senſe of Scripture is that which the things 
urs 0h by the Words fignify further; or it is a ſecond Sig- 


nification, and Expreſſion fignified by the firſt 3 this ſe- 


cond being expreſs d imtnediately by the firſt, and medi- 
ately by the Words themſelves. Writers allow of three 
kinds of Myſtical Senſe in the Word of God: The firſt 
correſponding to Faith, and call'd Allegorical; the ſecond 
to Hope, call'd Anagogical 3 and the third to Charity, call'd 
the Tropological Senſe. | 

The four Senſes, and their Applications are included in 
the Latin Diſtich, 


Litera geſta docet, quid credas Allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas Anagogia. 


Sometimes the ſame Word in Scripture is taken in all the 
four Senſes. Thus the word Jeruſalem literally fignifies the 
Capital of Judeaz Allegorically, the Church Militant ; 
Tropologically and Morally, a Believer 3 and Anagogically, 
Heaven. 

So, that Paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light 3 ſignifies, according to the Letter, Corporeal 
Light 3 by Allegory, the Meſſiah; in the Tropological 
Senſe, Grace; and Anagogically, the Light of Glory. 

MYSTICS, MrsT1c1, a kind of Religious Sect, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their profeſſin pure, ſublime, and perfect De- 


votion, with an intire diſintereſted Love of God, free of - 


ö all 


Chtiſt in time: And in Ads xiii. 33. he takes 
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5 ſelfiſh Conſiderations. See PIETIs rs, Mor Ixos1s rs, 
C. hs | 
The Myſtics, to excuſe their fanatic Extafies, and amo 
rous Extravagancies, alledge that Paſſage of St. Paul; 
The Spirit * in us by Sighs and Groans that are unutterable. 
Now, if the Spirit, ſay they, play in us; we muſt refign 
ourſelves to its Motions, and be ſway'd, and guided by its 
Impulſe, by remaining in a State of mere Inaction. See 
ULETISM; 1 

aſſive Contemplation is that State of Perfection to 
which the Myſtics all aſpire. See ConTEMPLATION. 
MYSTIC Theology, is a refined and ſublime kind of Di- 


vinity, profeſs'd by the Myſtics. It confiſts in a Knowledge 


of God, and Divine things, not acquir'd in the common 
way, but infuſed immediately by God, and which has the 
Effet to move the Soul in an eaſy, calm, devout, affec- 
tive manner; to unite it intimately to God ; to illumine 
the Underſtanding, and warm and enliven the Will in an 


extraordinary manner. | 


Among the Writings attributed to Dioryſins | 
is a Diſcourſe of Myc Theology, Several ng Wh, 
on the ſame Subject, both Antients and Moderng 

MYTHOLOGY, the Hiſtory of the fabulous Goa 
Heroes of 2 ; and the Explanation of their M 
ries, of their Religion, their Fables, and Metam Pl 
See Gonrs, FaBLES, MaTAMORPHOSEs, Oc. "Poſe 

Natalis Comes has wrote a Mythology, 

; The . is wy and fignifies of Diſcourſe or Deſes 
tion of Fables rom www Fabula, and * 
Diſcourſe. 4 = | Ay Ser, 

MYURUS, in Medicine, a Pulſe which is cont 
weakening by inſenſible Degrees; ſo that the ſecond} J 
is fainter than the firſt ; the third than the ſecond dd. 
See PuLsE, | "40 

The Word is formed of the Greek un O, like a My 
Tail; which is compounded of ubs, Mouſe, and wes, 10 


the Diminution of the Pulſe being ſuppoſed like that ofthe 


thickneſs of the Tail of that Animal,which 
the Root to the Tip. eee 


% | | quid Conſonant, wal there Letter of 


: TER and ALPHABET. | 

, . N 4 a N N 7 3 ſo 
| A the Noſe is d by a Cold, or the like, tis 

y F dane 7 fe wy M. P Abbe de Dangeau obſerves, 

, - in the French, the 2 is frequently a meer Nafal Vowel, 


thing of the Sound of a Conſonant in it, He 
the Selavonic Vowel. 


ed the Offspring of M; partly on account of 
being ca = of Sound, ond — on that of the Fi- 
oy Thus from the M, by omitting the laſt Column, is 
| ws N: and thus from the Capital N, by omitting the 
er Column, is form d the Greef Minuſcule r. Hence for 
W penis, Oc. the Latins frequently uſe Bimus, Oe. And 
de Greek » at the end of a Word, they convert into an m; 

you, Pharmacum, Gc. 


] into 12 7, as in-Iudo, illudo 3 in-rigo, irrigo, £9c. In 
Ibich they agree with the Hebrews, who, in lieu of Nun, 
W frequently double the following Conſonant 3 and the Greeks, 

who do ks ſame, as when for Manlius, they write u, 


87 Greeks alſo, before x, 5 X, v, changed the y into : 

in which they were followed by the antient Romans, who 

for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, Se. 1 
The Latins retrench the # from Greek Nouns ending in 

oy; as Aer, Les; Jenner, Draco. On the contrary, the 

| Greeks add it to the Latin ones ending in o; as xd | 

N., among the Antients, was a Numeral Letter, fignify- 
ing 9003 according to the Verſe in Baronius, 


N, quoque Nongintos numero deſignat babendos. 


And when a Line was ſtruck over it, N, Nine Thouſand. 
Among the antient Lawyers, N. L. ſtood for Non Liquet, 
i. e. the Cauſe is not clear enough to paſs Sentence upon. 
Nee, in Commerce, &c. is uſed as an Abbreviation of 
Numero, Number. Thus alſo in Medicine, Caryophyllorum, 
No vi. fignifies fix Cloves. | 
NABONASSAR, in Chronology, The ra of Nano- 
 NASSAR is famous. We know but little of the Hiſtory of 
the Man ; only that he was King of Babylon, and was alſo 
call'd Beleſus 3 tho' ſome will have ſhim the Baladan men- 
tion'd in Iſaiab xxxix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12. Some even 
conjecture that he was a Mede 3 and that he was ſet on the 
Throne by the Babylonians, upon their riſing and ſhaking off 
| the Subjection of the Medes. | 


tance in Chronology; by reaſon Ptolemy aſſures us, there 
were Aſtronomical Obſervations made by the Chaldeans 
from Nabonaſſar to his Time: and Ptolemy, and the other 
Aſtronomers, account their Years from that Epocha. 

From the Obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, 
that the firſt Year of this Ec is the 747th Year before 
Jeſus Chriſt 3 and the 3967th of the Julian Period. See 


Erocna. | 
The Years of this Epocha are Egyptian Years, of 365 


kon'd, according to the Computation of Aſtronomers, from 
Noon, See YEAR. 

NADIR, in Aſtronomy, the Point oppoſite to the Ze- 
nith ; i. e. that Point directly under our feet; or a Point in 
2 right Line drawn from our Feet thro* the Center of the 

arth, and terminating in the Under-Hemiſphere, See 
Zxxiru. - 

The Zenith and Nadir are the two Poles of the Horizon, 
each 90® diftant from it, conſequently each in the Meri- 
dian. See Hon 120. | 

The Word Nadir is pure Arabic. | 
he Sun's Nadir, is the Axis of the Cone projected by 
tne Shadow of the Earth; thus call'd, in regard that Axis 

cing prolonged, gives a Point in the Ecliptic diametrically 
oppoſite to the Sun. 

NAI, in the Animal Oeconomy, Marks made on the 
th; 8 by the Imagination of the Mother, in longing for any 


Fx dee theſe accounted for under the Article Mods TRR. See 
0 FoxTvs and IMAGINATION. 
ANT, or NATAN r, that is, Swimming ; a Term in 
king ty, uſed in the blazoning of Fiſhes, when drawn in 
the Dre Poſture, Feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely, a- croſs 


Fuuns, heon ; that being their Swimming Poſture, See 


* Hebrews call their N Nam, which fignifies Sox, as 


N before P; b, and m, they change into m, and frequent- 
n 


The Be inning of this Prince's Reign is of great Impor- 


Days each 3 commencing on the 26th of February, and rec- 


NAI 


* 12 
. 
. 4 
a ; „ 
N . 
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- 
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NAIDS, or Naipzs, à ſort of Heathen Divinities, ſup- 
zofed'to _ over Fountains and Rivers. Sce Gor, &ra- 

ſays, the Naids were Prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 

The Word comes from the Greek nden, to glide, or relws, 
fo abide, inbabit. | n 

NAILING of Cannon, the driving of a Nail, or Iron 
Spike, by force, into the Touch-hole of a Piece of Artil- 
lery; ſo as to render it uſeleſs to the Enemy. See Can- 
NON. 
- NAILS, in the Animal Body, a kind of horny Excreſ- 
cences, growing over the Ends of the Fingers and Toes of 
Men, and ſeveral other Animals; much of the ſame na- 
ture with the Hoofs of others. Hoofs being nothing elſe 


but 2 Number of ſmall Husks, anſwering to ſo many 


Papille of the Skin; it may be concluded, that Nails: are 
no more but the Covers, or Sbeaths of the Papille Pyrami- 
dales of the Skin, on the Extremities of the Fingers and 
Toes, which dry, harden, and lie upon one another See 
PAPILLE®. \ \ 
Their Uſe is to defend the Ends of the Fingers in hand- 
ling any hard and rugged Bodies; that Part being exceed- 
ingly ſenſible, by reaſon of the great Number of Nerves 
which terminate here for the Senſation of Feeling. See 
FEELING. | 

The Nails are form'd, and grow after the ſame manner 
as the reſt of the Body; their Nouriſhment they receive 
from their Roots, as is eaſily obſervable from the white 
Specks ſometimes ſeen on them, and which conſtantly re- 
cede from the Root. | 


The Romans were very curious in the Cutting of their 


Nails, and had it done by Artiſts, who made an Employ- 
ment of it. | | | 

The Chineſe Doctors and Litterati * themſelves on the 
exceſſive Length of their Nails. F. le Compre ſays, ſome 
of them wear Nails near as long as their Fingers. Sce CIix- 
CUMCISION. 

— NAILS in Building, Oc. are little Metalline Members, 
ſerving to bind or faſten the Parts together, c. | 

The Pond Kinds of Nails are very numerous. As Back 

and Bottom Nails; made with flat Shanks to hold faſt, and 
not open the Wood : Clamp Nails, thoſe proper to faſten 
the Clamps in Buildings, &c. Claſp Nails, whoſe Heads 
claſping and flicking into the Wood, render the Work 
ſmooth, ſo as to admit a Plane over it: They are of two 
Kinds, wiz. long, proper for fine Buildings of Fir, c. and 
ſtrong, fit for Oak, and other hard Wood. Clench Nails, 
thoſe uſed by Boat, Barge, Cc. Builders ; proper for board- 
ed Buildings, that are to be taken down, becauſe they will 
drive without ſplitting, and draw without breaking. Clout 
Nails, thoſe ordinarily uſed for nailing on of Clouts to 
Axle-Trees. Deck Nails, thoſe proper 2 fallping of Decks 
in Ships, doubling of Shipping, and Floors laid with Planks. 
Dog Nails, proper for faſtening of Hinges to Doors, Oc. 
Flat Points are of two kinds, vis, Longs, much uſed in 
Shipping, and proper where there is occaſion to draw, and 
hold fait, yet no neceſſity of Clenching. Jolent Nails, thoſe 
commonly uſed to nail thin Plates of Iron to Wood. Lead 
Nails, uſed to nail Lead, Leather and Canvas to hard Wood. 
Port Nails, commonly uſed to nail Hinges to the Ports of Ships. 
Pound Nails, are four-ſquare in the Shank 3. much uſed in 


Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex, tho' ſcarce elſewhere, except for 


paling. Ribbing Nails, uſed to faſten the Ribbing, to keep 
the Ribs of Ships in their place in Building. Roſe Nails, 
are drawn four-ſquare in the Shank, and commonly in a 
round Tool. Rother Nails, chiefly uſed to faſten Rother- 
Irons to Ships. Round-bead Nails, proper to faſten in Hin- 
ges, or other Uſes, where a neat Head is required. Scupper 
Nails, much uſed to faften Leather and Canvas to Wood. 
Sharp Nails, much uſed, eſpecially in the Weft-Indies, made 
with ſharp Points, and flat Shanks. Sheething Nails, uſed 
to faſten Sheething-Boards to Ships: the Rule for their 
Length, is to have them full three times as long as the 
Board is thick. Square Nails, of the ſame Shape as ſharp 
Nails, chiefly uſed for hard Woods. Tacks, the ſmalleſt of 
Nails, are to faſten Paper to Wood; Middling, for Wool- 
Cards and Oars; Larger, for Upholſterers, and Pumps. 

In Lathing, 500 Nails are ordinarily allowed to a Bundle 
of five-foot Laths. In Flooring, 200, #. e. 249 are allowed 
for a Square of Flooring. 

Nails are ſaid to be toughened, when too brittle, by 
heating them in a Fire-Shovel, and putting ſome Tallow or 
Greaſe among them. RES 

NAIL is alſo a fort of Long Meaſure, chiefly uſed in the 
Commerce of Cloths; containing the 16th Part of a Tard. 
See YarD and MaAsY RE. | 
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NAM 


NAIRANGIA, a kind of Divination, in uſe among the 


Arabs, drawn from ſeveral Phenomena of the Sun and Moon. 


See DivinAT1ON. : 

The Word is form'd from the Arabic Nairan, the Plural 
of Nair, Light. : 

NAISSANT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Lion, or other 

Animal, ſhewing only the Head, Shoulders, Fore-feet, and 
Legs, with the Tip of the Tail; the reſt of the Body 
lying hid under the Shield, or ſome Charge, or Ordinary 
deres 5 from which it appears to be iſſuing or ariſing, _ 
Nai ſſant differs from ns in that the Animal in the 
former Caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter, 
at the bottom, of the Shield or Charge. See IssuAN r. 

F. Meneſtrier ſays, Naiſſant is only uſed for Animals, which 
ſhew the bare Head as arifing out of the Extremity of 
the Chief, or from above the Feſſe. 


NAKED, in Architecture. The NAR ED of a Wall, Sc. 


is the Surface, or Plain, from whence the Projectures ariſe; 
or which ſerves as a Ground to the Projectures. See PRxo- 
ECTURE. a | | 
Thus, we ſay, 2 Pilaſter ought to exceed the Naked of 
the Wall by ſo many Inches; and that the Foliages of a 
Capital ought to anſwer to the Naked of the Column, See 
CoLumMN, Oc. t 5 
NaxzD Fire, is a Term uſed by the Chymiſts for an 
Open Fire; or one where the containing Veſſel is imme- 
diately expoſed to the Fire. See Firs and Hear. | 
NAkID Seeds, in Botany, are ſuch Seeds of Plants as are 
not incloſed in any Pod, or Caſe. See Pr AN and 8ERD. 
NAM, or Naam, in Law, the taking, or diſtraining an- 
other Man's moveable Goods. This is either lawful, or 
unlawful. P 15 
Lawful Naam, is a rcaſonable Diſtreſs, proportionable 
to the Value of the Thing dittrained for; and was an- 
tiently call'd either Vif or Mort, as it was made of quick 
or dead Chattel. 8 2 
Lawful Naam, is ſo either by the Common Law, as 
when a Man takes another's Beaſts doing damage in his 
Ground; or by a Man's particular Fact, as by reaſon of 
ſome Contract, Sc. And hence Namation, the Act of di- 
ſtraining, or taking a Diſtreſs. See'DisTREss. . 
In Scotland, the Word is particularly uſed for Impounding. 
NAME, a Word, whereby Men have agreed to expreſs 
ſome Idea ; or which ſerves to defign, or expreſs a Thing, 
or Subject ſpoken of. See WorD. = 
This the Grammarians uſually call a Noxz, tho' their 
Noun is not of quite ſo much Extent as our Name. See 
Nov. | NI 
Seneca, Lib. II. de Beneficiis, obſerves that there are a 
great Number of Things which have no Name; and which, 
therefore, we are forced to call by other borrowed Names. 
Ingens eſt, ſays he, Rerum Copia ſine Nomine quas cum propriis 
Appellarionibus ſignare non poſſumus, alienis Accommodatis uti- 
mur: Which ſhews why in the Courſe of this Dictionary, 
we frequently give very different Senſes to the ſame Word. 
It was Adam that firit gave Things their Names, Gen. ii. 19. 


 Formatis, igitur, Dominus Deus, de bumo cunfis Animantibus 


Terre, & Univerſis Volatilibus Celi, & omnibus Beſtiis Terre, 


adduxit ea ad Adam, ut videret quid doceret Ea; omne enim 


quod vocavit Adam Anime Viventis ipſum eft Nomen ejuc. Ver. 
20. Appellavitq; Adam Nominibus ſuis cundta Animantia, & 
unwerya Volatilia Cell, S omnes Pejtias Terre, 
Names are diſtinguſhed into Proper and Appellative. 
Proper Names, are thoſe which repreſent — individual 
Thing, or Perſcn, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
Things of the ſame Species: as Socrates, which repreſents 
a certain Philoſopher. | 
Appellative, or General Names, are thoſe which fignify 
common Ideas; or which are common to ſeveral Indivi- 
duals of the ſame Species, as Horſe, Animal, Man, Oak, Ec. 
Proper Names are either call'd Chriſtian, as being given at 


Baptiſm, or Sirnames: the firſt, impoſed for diſtinQion of 


Perſons; anſwering to the Roman Prænomen. See PRR- 
NOMEN. | | | 

The ſecond for the Diſtinction of Families, anſwering to 
the Nemen of the Romans, and the Patronimicum of the 
Greehs, See SiRnAME. | | 

Originally every Perſon had but one Name; as among 
the Jews, Adam, Cc. among the Eryprians, Buſiris; among 
the Chaldees, Ninus; the Medes, Aſtiages; the Greeks, Diome- 
de:; the Romans, Romulus; the Gauls, Divitiacus; the Ger- 
mant, Arioviſtus; the Pritains, Caſſibelan ; the Engliſh, Hengiſt, 
Ec. And thus of other Nations, except the Savages of 
Mount Atlas, whom Pliny and Marcellinus repreſent as Ano- 
nimi, nameleſs, | 

1 he Jews gave the Name at the Circumcifion, vg. eight 
Days after the Birth: The Romans to Females the ſame 
Day, to Males the ninth; at which time they held a Feaſt, 
caſhd Nominelia. | 

Since Chriſtianity has obtained, moſt Nations have fol- 
lowed the Je, Paprizing, and giving the Name the eighth 
Day after the Birth; except our Engliſh Anceſtors, who, 


(614) 


, mark the good Wiſhes of the Parents, or to intitl 


till of late; baptized; and gave the Name on the 151 


Day. | 

The firſt Impofition of Names was founded on dif, 
Views, among different People; the mot common v 
Children to the good Fortune a happy Name ſeem d I . 
miſe : Hence Victor, Caſtor, Fanſtus, Statorius, Probus 52 

Accordingly we find ſuch Names, by Cicero call' ba 
Nomina, | and by Tacitus, Fauſta Nomina, were ſtill firſt 
rolled, and ranged in the Roman Mutters 3 fir called | 
ſerve at the firſt Sacrifices in the Foundation of Col 1 
Se. And, on the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umber 1 
namdi ominis Nomen: And Plautus, on occaſion of 4 Perf 
named Lyco, i. e. Greedy Wolf, ſays; n M 


Voſmet nunc facite conjeFuram ceterum 
. Quid id ſat bominis, cui Lyco nomen ſiet. 


Hence, Plato recommends it to Men to be careful j 
giving happy Names; and the Pythagoreans taught exptell 
that the Minds, Actions, and Succeſſes of Men were 6 
cording to their Names, Genius, and Fate. Thus, Pane. 
mitan, ex bono Nomine oritur bona Preſumptio ; and the con. 
mon Proverb, Bonum Nomen bonum Omen: And bende 
the Foundation of the Onomantia. See ONOMANTII. 

Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the Names, in al 
Nations and Languages, are fignificative, and not ſimple 
Sounds, for meer diſtinction ſake. This holds not only + 
mong the Jews, Greeks, Latins, Oc. but even the Turhi; 1 
mong whom, Abaalla fignifies God's Servant; Soliman, Peace. 
able; Mabomet, Glorified, Cc. And the Savages of Hiſpanu 
la, and throughout America, who, in their Languages, nam 
their Children GJiſtering Light, Sun. Brigbt, Fine Gold, C. 
And they of Congo by the Names of Precious Stones, Flow- 
ers, Sc. > . 3 

To ſuppoſe Names given without any Meaning, however, 
by the Alteration of Languages, their Signification may be 
Joſt, that learned Author thinks, is to reproach our Anceitors; 
and that contrary to the ſenſe of all antient Writers. Thus 
Porphyry notes, that the Barbarous Names, as he calls them, 
were very emphatical, and very conciſe : And according- 
ly, it was eſtee med a Duty to be ot or ſui Nomini 
Homines : as Severus, Protens, and Aurelius, are called ſu 
Nominis Imperatores. One | 
And it was the uſual way of giving Names, to wiſh tho 


Children might diſcharge their Names: Thus when Gn. 


thraur, King of France, named Clotharius at the Font, he ſaid, 


Creſcat Puer, & bujus ſit Nominis Executor. 


The antient Britains, the ſame Author adds, penerally 


took their Names from Colours, becauſe they painted them- 


ſelves; which are now loſt, or remain hid among the 
Welch: When they were ſubdued by the Romans, they 
took Roman Names; ſome of which {till remain, corrup- 
ted; tho' the greateſt part are become extin&, upon the 
Admiſſion of the Engliſb-Saxous, who introduced the Cel 
man Names, as Cudda, Penda, Oſwald, Edward, Cc. The 
Danes, too, brought with them their Names; as Suaynt, 
Harrold, Knute, Oc. And the Normans, at the Conqueſt, 
brought in other German Names, as originally uſing the G6 
man e ſuch as Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hurh, 
Oc. after the ſame manner as the Greek Names, A paſius, 
Boethius, Symmachus, Ec. were introduced into Italy, upon the | 
Diviſion of the Empire. After the Conqueſt, our Nation, 
which had ever been averſe to foreign Names, as deeming 
them unlucky, began to take Hebrew Names; as Matibev, 
David, Sampſon, &c. | 

The various Names antiently, or at preſent obtaining :. 
mong us, from what Language or People ſoever borroued, 
are explained by Camden in his Remains. 

As to the Period when Names began to be multiplied, 
and Sirnames introduced, Sc. See SIRNAME- 

Of late Years, it has obtained among us, to give Hy. 
names for Chriſtian Names; which ſome diſlike, on account 
of the Confuſion it may introduce. Camden relates it #9 
Opinion, that the Practice firſt began in the Time of L. 
ward VI. by ſuch as would be Godfathers, when they vet 
more than half Fathers. Upon which, ſome were perſus- 
ded to change their Names at Confirmation; which, i 
ſeems, is uſual in other Countries. Thus, two Sons * 
Henry II. of France, chriſten'd Alexander and Hercules, chan 
ged them at Confirmation into Henry and Francis. i 

In Monaſteries, the Religious aſſume ſuch Names at the 
Admittance; to ſhew they are about to lead a new Lie, 
and have renounced the World, their Family, and even 
their Name: v. g. Siſter Mary of the Incarnation, Brother 
Henry of the Holy Sacrament, &c. | | 

The Popes alſo change their Name at their Exalt%” 
to the Pontificatez a Cuſtom firſt introduced by I _— 
gius, whoſe Name, till then, as Platin informs us, V 
Swines-ſnout, But Baronius refers it to Pope Serg'”s I 
Onupbrius to Jobn XII. or XIII. who, at the fame i 
adds a different reaſon ſor it from that of Platin, 3 5 


— 
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Among the 


LA Imitation of St. Peter and St. Paul, who were 


refuſed wor 8. to join the Name of ſome Saint, in 


1 0 Devotion, to the Chriſtian Name; as Joannes Bap- 
g x00 © KO RY 5 
fta Pele „ thoſe deified by the Heathen Con- 
0 bad new Names given them; as Ro. nulus was cal- 


| : led Quirinns 5 Melicertus, Portunus, &c. See Coxs xo A- 


* Names were alſo given in Adoptions, and ſometimes 


by Teſtament 3 thus L. /Emilins, adopted by Scipio, took 


| bY lane of pn Africanus ; and thus Auguſtus, who was 


6ſt called Tbureon, took the Name Octavian by Teſtament. 


ON. f | 
1 alſo changed at Enfranchiſements into new 


| 5 Cities. Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of Rome, 


e Name, Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, Cc. and Slaves, 
w_ ts free, ie" ed tet Maſters Namgs, See 
; SLAvE, Oc. | 
bol called to the Equeſtrian Order, if they had baſe 
Names, were always new named, Nomine Ingemuorum vete- 
rung; Romanorum., And among the Primitive Chriſtians, it 
was the Practice to change the Names of the Catechu- 
mens: thus the Renegado Tucianus, till his Baptiſm, was 


3 called Lucius. 


the NAME, a Phraſe, or Diction frequent among 
1 and Genealogiſts, to denote Perſons of the ſame 
Quality, and Name. Lis near nine hundred Years fince 


W the Emperors of the Veſt firſt began to diftinguiſh them- 
| ſelves in this manner by their Number; and in the Italia 


Sacra of Ugbellus, we meet with a Charter of the Emperor 


Loss le Debonnaire, Anno $18. wherein he ſtiles himſelf 


the Firſt of the Name. Le Flanc mentions a Charter of the 
Year 1084. wherein the Emperor Henry III. ſtiles himſelf 
King of Italy, the Fourth of the. Name; and Emperor, the 
Third of the Name, * 3 

gome French Writers obſerve, that in a Manuſcript pre- 
ſerved in the King's Library, the ir Lows XI. is only ſtiled 


the Ninth of the Name; Lonis the Debonnaire, and Louis the 
| Stammerer, not being then reckon'd in the Number, by rea- 


ſon they were Emperors, as well as 1 þ of France: On 
which Footing, the preſent King, inſtead of the Fifteenth, 


NAMIUM Veritum, in our 


| ſhould only be the Thirteenth 7 the Name, 


aw-Books, an unjuſt taking 


| of the Cattle of another, and driving them to.an unlaw- 


ful Place, pretending Damages done by them. In ſuch 
Caſe, the Owner of the Cattle may demand Satisfaction 
for the Injury, which is call'd Placitum de Namio Vetito. 

NAPE, is uſed for the hind-part of the Neck 3 by rea- 
ſon of the ſoft ſhort Hair growing thereon, like the Nap of a 
Cloth, See Nxck. vo | 

NAPHTA, or NAP THA, a kind of liquid Sulphur or 


| Bitumen, very ſoft, and inflammable, e out of the 
y 


Earth in ſeveral Places in Chaldea; particularly the Place 
where flood the antient Babylon; and ſtill found in ſeveral 
Provinces of Italy and France, particularly in Auvergne, and 


| near Raguſa, See SULPHUR and BITUMEN. 


That of France is ſoft and black, like liquid Pitch, and 
of a ſœtid Smell ; that of Italy is a kind of Petrol, or a clear 
Oil, of various Colours, oozing out of a Rock, ſituate on a 
Mountain in the Dutchy of Modena. See PETROL. 

Napbta is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and vulnera- 
ty; but its Vertues are little known in Medicine: its chief 
Uſe is in Lamps, c. on account of its Inflammability. 

The Turks call the Naprtha, Carab Sakiz, black Maflic, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Pitch, Voſfius has an expreſs Treatiſe 
on Naptha, Antient and Modern: He ſays, tis a Flower of 
Bitumen, of more force than any other Bitumen. 

The Word, in the original Chaldee, ſignifies flillare, to 
doze, or drop; Naptha, according to Pliny, running like a 
kind of Bitumen. | 

NAPIERS, or Nzrzas Bones, See NEPERs Bones. 

NARCOTICS, in Medicine, Opiates, or Medicines, that 
excite Nrowſineſs and Sleep. See Or1ATEs. 

Narcoties act, by calming and diminiſhing the Motion of 
the Blood and Spirits. 

Authors ate of various Opinions, as to the Manner where- 
b. Narcotics operate. The Antients tell us, tis by their 

eing cold in nature. Etmuller, after Willis, takes the Ani. 
= Spirits to be compoſed of a fluid volatile Salt; and 

inks they are diſſolved by the Mixtures of Sulphurs and 
mY wherewith Narcotics abound. M. Andry's Opinion is, 
; at the Salt of Narcotics, diffolves in any Liquor whatever, 
"0 that their ramous Branches becoming thus diſengaged 


r 
. Tom the Salts, are embaraſſed among one another, and 


2 top the Courſe of the Blood and Spirits. Laſtly, o- 
Key think, that Narcotics cloſe the Orifices of the Nerves 
ad thus block up the Paſſage of the Spirits. 4 
inder, in his Treatiſe de Venenis, thinks, that the Opera- 


due bÞ od the fame in all; Drowſineſs being 


ewis oo Simon and Saul, Indeed Pope Marcellus, of late, 
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being producible from a great 
ii, ee e de win 5 
The Word comes from the Greek ragronxis, of raguans, 
Drowſineſs, + | 


'NARRATION, in Oratory and Hiſtory, a Recital, or 


Variety of different Cauſes. 


Rehearſal of a Fact as it happen d, or as it is ſuppoſed to 


have happen'd. | 5 . ed? 
This is of two kinds, either Simple and Hiſtorical 5 as 

where the Auditor or Reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read 

of a Tranſaction at ſecond hand: or Artificial and. Fabulous, 


as where their Imagination are raiſed, and the Action, as it 
were, re- acted before them. 1 


. - 


The Narration, according to the Writers of Rhetoric, | 


makes the ſecond ous of a juſt Speech, or Harangue; vis. 
that immediately following the Exordium. See ORATION. 
It makes the whole of a Hiſtory; abating ſor the occaſional 
Reflections, Epiſodes, and Digreſſions. See HISTrORx. 

Cicero requires four Virtues in a Narration, viz. Perſpicui- 
ty, Probability, Brevity, and Sweetneſs. - Py Pal 

The Narration is rendred perſpicuous, by obſerving the 


Order of Time, by ufing none but proper and known 


Terms, and by reciting the Action uninterruptedly. 


It is rendred probable, by the Credibility of the Narra- 


tor; by the Simplicity and Openneſs of the Narration, by 
avoiding nothing far remote from the common Senſe and 
Opin of Mankind, and by a preciſe Detail of Circum- 

ances. 4 

It is rendred brief, by taking it up no higher than is juſt 
neceſſary; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent Author 
in Horace, Qui Gemino Bellum Trojanum orditur ab os: And 
by avoiding trivial Circumſtances. ee 

Laſtly, it is rendred ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, numerous, 
and well-ſounding Words; by arranging them, ſo as to avoid 
any Hiatus, or Claſhing. Ry the Greatneſs, Novelty, and 


Une xpectedneſs of the Things related; and by enriching it 


with Tropes and Figures; as frequent Admirations, Ex- 
clamations, Interrogations, Expectations, Suſpences, ſur- 
prizing Events; by Grief, Joy, Fear, Se. See Trors. 
NaARRATION, in Poetry, is uſed particularly for the 
Action, or Event, that makes the Subject of an Epic Poem. 
See ACTION, 
F. Beſſu obſerves, that the Actions in Poetry are equally 
ſuſceptible of the two kinds of Oratorial Narration; and that 
each conſtitutes a particular Species of Poetry. | 


" Thoſe under the Artificial, or Active Form, are now | 


call'd Dramatic. See DRAMA. a | 

And thoſe only related by the Poet, who here perſo- 
nates an Hiſtorian, are call'd Epic. See Erorra. 

In the Drama, the Narration is the whole of the Piece; 
in the Epopea, tis only a Part, tho' in effect it is the prin- 
cipal Part, and the Body of the Poem. Tis preceded by 
the Ay den and Invocation, which Boſſu calls the Preludes , 
and is frequently interrupted by the Poet's ſpeaking in Per- 
ſon, demanding Pardon, Fayour, Cc. See IN voc Ar io, 


Sc. 


The Narration includès the whole Action, Epiſodied, with 


all its Circumſt ances and its Ornaments. See EP IsODE. 
Tis in this Part that the Action is to be begun, carried on, 
and ended. Tis this, is to ſhew the Cauſes of all that is 
related: in this the Difficulties are to be propoſed and re- 
ſolved, and the Perſons, both human and divine, are here 
to ſhew their Intereſts, their Manners, and their Qualities, 
by their Actions and their Diſcourſe: and all this is to be 
deſcribed with the Beauty, the Majeſty, and Force of 


Verſe, Stile, Sentiments, Compariſon, and other Orna- 


ments proper to the Subject in general, and to each thing 
in particular. | | 

The Qualities of the Epic Narration are, that it be agree- 
able, probable, moving, ſurprizing, and active- 

Horace ſpeaks of the Utile and Dalce as on the ſame Foot- 
ing. Boſſu looks on the Utile as an eſſential Property; and 
the Dulce as no more than an additional (Quality. 

NASAL, ſomething belonging to the Noſe, Naſus. As 
the Noſe-Piece of a Helmet, Cc. 

Nasar, in Grammar, Cc. a Term applied to thoſe 
Sounds, or Letters, in whoſe Formation, the Noſe is the 
principal Organ 3 and particularly where the Sound form'd 
is paſſed thro the Noſe. See LETTER. | 

In moſt Engliſh Words, the Sounds expreſſed by the 
Characters an, en, in, on, un, are ſimple Sounds 3 and pro- 
per Naſal Vowels. 

NASALIA, in Medicine, a ſort of Remedies to be taken 
by the Noſe ; call'd alſo Errbines. See ERRHIXIsę. 

NASI Os, in Anatomy, a thin Bone, making the upper 
Part of the Noſe. See Nosz. | 7 

NATALIS, Narar.1s Dies, or NATALITIVMu, properly 
fignify a Man's Birth-Day. | 

The Word was firſt uſed among the Heathens, to ſignify 
the Feaſt held on the Anniverſary of the Birth of an Em- 
peror; whence it came, in time, to ſignify any ſort of Fealſ. 
And accordingly, in the Faſti, we meet with Natalis mo 

Natalis 


— 


— Toe. wm 


Netalis luigi, Sc. The Primitive Chriſtians, finding it 
thus eſtabliſhed, uſed it in the ſame manner; and hence 


we meet in the anticnt Martyrologiſts with Naralis Calyciy, 


for the Feaſt of the Supper, or Maunday-Thurſday. Natatis 
Catbedræ, for the Pontificate of St. Peter; The Natalis, or 
Natalitium of ſuch a Church, for the Feaſt of the Dedica- 


tion. 


ſenſe as Natalis, or Natalitium, among the Latins. 


The Ludi Natalitii, Natal Games, were Games intro- 


duced on the Anniverſaries of the Birth-Days of their great 
Men. 1 | 6 ge 
The Natal Ring, Aunulus Natalitius, was a Ring only 
wore on the Birth- Day. 5 ö 
NAT ES, in Anatomy, a Term expreſſing thoſe two 
fleſhy Parts of the Body, popularly called the Hips, or But- 
rocks, | 

NATES cerebri, are two Circular Protuberances of the 
Brain; ſituate on the back-fide of the Medulla Oblowyats, near 
the Cerebellum. See BRAIN. N | 

NATION, a Collective Term, uſed for a confiderable 
People, inhabiting a certain Extent of Ground, encloſed 
within certain Limits, and under the ſame Government, 

Each Nation has its particular Character: Tis prover- 
bially ſaid, Light as a Frenchman, Waggiſh and Silly as an 
ſralian, Grave as a Spaniard; Wicked and Unlucky as an 
Engliſkman, Fierce as a Scotchman, Drunken as a German, 
Idle as an Iriſoman, Deceitful as a Greek, Ge. 

NAT1ON is alſo uſed in ſome Univerſities, for a certain 
Diſtinction of the Scholars, or Profeſſors of Colleges: Thus 
the Faculty of Paris conſiſts of four Nations; vis. that of 
France, that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of Ger- 

many; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, diſtin- 

| quiſhod into Tribes; each Tribe has its Deacon, 
The German Nation comprehends all foreign Nations, 
Engliſh, Italian, &c. When the Procureur of the French 
Nation ſpeaks in public k, his Stile is, Honoranda Gallorum 
Natio. He of Picardy ſays, Fideliſima Picardorum Natio. 
He of Normandy, Veneranda Normannorum Natio. He of the 
Nation of Germany, Conſl antiſima Germanorum Natio. 

NATIONAL Hnod. See SYNOD. 5 

NATIVE, is applied to a Perſon conſider'd as born in a 
certain Place; or deriving his Origin therefrom. 

The more accurate Writers diſtinguiſh between a Natize 
of a Place, and being born therein. Porn fignifies no more 
than the having been there produced, or brought into the 
World, whether that were the proper Country, or Habita- 
tion of the Parents, or whether they were there only by 
accident, as Strangers, Ge. Whereas Native refers to the 
proper Manſion, or Reſidence of the Parents and the Fa- 
mily; and where the Perſon has his Education. And 
hence a Perſon may be a Native of one Place, and born at 
another. Thus Jeſus Chriſt is call'd a Nazarite, and Gali 
lean, as a Native; tho' he were born at Bethlebem in Juda. 

NATIVE, NArivus, in our antient Law-Books, fignified 
a Perſon who was born a Slave; by which he differ'd from 
one who had ſold himſeH, or became a Slave by his own 
Deed. ——Seros enim alios Bondos dicimus alios Nativos, alios 
Villanos. Pordi ſunt qui paftionis Vinculo je adſtrinnerunt. De 
Nativis, infra. Villani ſunt qui Glebe aſcripti Villam colunt 
Dominicam, nec exire licet ſine Domini Licentia. Spelm. 

NaTivz Tenentes, in our old Law. Books, are Tenants 
who hold Native Land; i.e. Land ſubject to the Services 
of Natives. Spelman. | 

NArivI de Stipite, were Villains or Bond-men by Birth 
or Family. There were alſo Nativi Conventionarii, who 
were Villains by Contract or Covenant. Serz enim alii na- 
tura, alii fai, alii emptione, ali redemptione, alii ſua vel al- 
terius datione. LL. Hen. I. cap.76. In Cornwall it was a Cuſ- 
tom, that if a Freeman married Nativam, and brought her 
ad Liberum Tenementum & Liberum Thorum, and had two 
Daughters, one of them was free, and the other a Villain, 
Brafton Lib. 4. 

NATIVITY, Natal. Day, or the Day of one's Birth. 

The Term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Saints, Oc. 
The Nativity of St. Jobn Baptiſt, &c. When we ſay abſo- 
lutely the Nativity, it is underſtood of that of Jeſus Chriſt, 
or the Feaſt of Cbriſtmas. See FEASTr. 

"Tis commonly held, that Pope Tele/phorus was the firſt 
who decreed the Feaſt 'of the Nativity to be held on the 
25th of December, Jobn, Archbiſhop of Nice, in an Epiſtle 
upon the Nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, relates, that at the in- 
tance of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, Pope Julius procured a 
ſtrict Inquiry to be made into the Day of our Saviout's:Nat;- 
vity; which being found to be on the 25th of December, 
they began thenceforth to celebrate the Feaſt on that Day. 
See CHRI8TMAs. 

In antient Law-Books, Nativity, Nativitas, fignifies Bon- 
dage, or Servitude, 

Narivirv, in Aſtrology, the ſame with Horoſcope. See 
HorosCoPs. 
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The Word Genetblion is uſed by the Greeks in the ſame 


Tubes of Plants, and carry with them the Juices of the 


NAT TA, or Nara, or NAsa, or NA TA, in Medicine, 


898 3 1 


Caſting the Nativity, or by Calculation ſceine 
how long the Queen ſhoul mt Sc. was N | 
An. 23 Elis. c. 2. | i gt TORN d 
_NATRON, or Ax ATrRON, in Natural Hidar 
of black, greyiſh Salt, taken out of a Lake WA 
Water, in the Territory of Terrana in Egypr, Se be 

Eoyptian Nitre, and is even ſu 0 . 
oe of the 3 See Nita. 00,94 the Proper q 

"Tis 2 ar Error, that all Bones or 8 
_ this. Lake, ew, by degrees converted Ne 
makes a great Ebullition, when mixed with Acids: . k 
it is ranked as of rhe Alkali Kind. Of" ons "hee: 
Tis uſed in the Whitening of Linnen ; but burn, 
if not corrected by a Mixture of Aſhes. See WRITE 

The Natron of Egypr, as deſcribed by Pliny, Man, 
and Agricola, is an Alkali Salt perforated in manne; of, 
Sponge, and of a Lixivial Taſte. | 

Its Principles, Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly 
Sea-Salt, and an Urinous Salt. The firſt, he 
granted, it, receives from the Earth ; 
Al, | 
Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the 
thought to iſe from the bottom of Fe Like; Tomy : 
the Heat of the Sun, it is condenſed, and hardeneq in 
the Form we ſee it in: But his Opinion is, that tig rather 
ſeparated by the Sun from the Water. 

M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four Days before ti 
Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain Dew, of 2 fg. 
mentative Vertue, inſomuch as to lea ven a Paſte expoſed y 
it, and that at the ſame time the Natron riſes. | 

Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, Q. mention i 
as of uſe in Phyſic; and M. de Clos is even of opinion, thy 
all the Mineral Waters of France are impregnated with thy 
kind of Nire; and that 'tis hence they derive their Ned. 
cinal Vertues. | 

It is of fingular Efficacy in fertilizing of Ground ; which 
Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile Particle 
heated by ſome ſubterraneous Fire, or by the Warmth of 
the Sun; and thus readily made to aſcend up the minute 
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Earth. 

Pliny derives the Invention of Glaſs from ſome of th 
Natron accidentally melted down into the Sand, where it 
run into Streams of Glaſs. See Grass. 

This Nitre is diſtinguiſhed from Salt Petre, by its fer 
menting with Acids, which Salt Peter will not do; by it 
volatile Spirit, its lixivial Smell, by the clammy infipd 
Subſtance it yields, &c. It agrees with Salt Petre, in that 
by dropping Spirit of Sulphur upon it, it ſhoots into pjrs 
midal Cryſtals, Dr. Leigh thinks it comes nearer a Sal A. 
moniac than Salt Petre. See Sarr PRTRR. | 

Dr. Lifter conjectures, that moſt of the Salt Water of 
the Lakes of Egypt, having paſs'd thro' the Bodies of thoſe 
vaſt Animals wherewith they are ſtocked, as Crocoriles, Hf. 
Popotami, Oc. mult of conſequence be rendred Urinous, «t 
Salino-Urinous; which is a Compoſition of Sal Arms 
niac. See SAL ARMONIAC, | 


a Tumor arifing in ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Blancard defines it, a large, ſoft, reddiſh, painful Tumor, 
arifing uſually on the Back, ſometimes on the Shoulder: 
Its Root is very ſmall, yet it grows ſo prodigiouſly, that i. 
ſometimes equals a Melon, or Gourd. 

Nattæ, or, as ſome call them, Nates, ofteneſt appeit 
on the Neck, much after the manner of Tape. See Tat- 
PA. 

They are of the Oedematous Kind, and are to be ext: 
pated by Incifion, and their Return prevented by red pre 
cipitate, Vitriol, or burnt Allom ftrew'd on the Place. 

Bartholine mentions à Lady, who cured herſelf of 2 M. 
ta, by biting it off. : 

NATURAL, 8 concerning Nature, belonging 
to Nature, ariſing from a Principle of Nature, or conform 
able to the ordinary Courſe and Order of Nature. See Ns 
TURE, 

When a Stone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does 
it by a Natural Motion; but if it be thrown upwards, ' 
Motion is ſaid to be violent. So Water ſuſpended in? 
ſucking Pump, is ſaid to be out of its Natural Place: Cure! 
Bun by Medicines, are Natural Operations 3 but the mi 
raculous ones wrought by Chriſt, Supernatural. See Sur kA 


NATURAL, Oc. 
NATURAL Children, are thoſe born out of lawful Wet 


lock. See BasTarD. Tu 

NaTuRAL Horizon, is the ſenfible or phyfical Hor” 
See Hornzon. | 

NaTtvRAL Law. See Law of NATURE. 
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Faculty, is that Power, arifing from the Blood's 
hich is conſpicuous in all the Secretions per- 


N ARAL 
Circulation, & the Body; that Secretion alone excepted, 


ith 
— Ty made at the Origin of the Nerves. Sce Fa- 
cULTY» | 5 9 . „ l Oe h ſ; 
ar, Funfions, in the Animal Oeconomy, are thoſe 
A iow whereby things taken into the Body, are changed, 
and aflmilated, ſo as to become Parts of our Body. Se 
FUNCTION. 


Theſe are the Actions of the Viſcera, the Veſſels that 
receive, retain, move, change, mix, ſecern, apply, ex- 
cern, pend the Humours of the Body. See Di- 


TION, c. | 
£8T10N, NUTRITION, Ge. N 
: NaTURAL Inclinations, are thoſe Tendencies, or Mo- 


tions of the Mind, towards things ſeemingly good, which 


mon, in a greater or leſs degree, to all Mankind. 
* at according to T. Mallebranch, is the 
ſame thing with regard to Minds, that Motion is with re- 
gard to Bodies 3 and as all the Varieties in the Material 
World ariſe from the ſeveral Motions of Bodies, ſo do 
all thoſe of the Intellectual World from Inclinations ; 
and as all Motions are the Reſults of Impreſſions imme- 
diately communicated by the Finger of the Creator 3 ſo all 


W j:clinations are certainly nothing elſe but continaal Im- 


preſſions of the Will of the Creator, on that of the Crea- 


| | ture ; and mult therefore of neceſſity be agregable to his; 


and therefore can naturally have no principal End, but his 
Glory 3 nor any ſecondary one, but their own Preſervation, 
and that of others; both till-with regard to his Will who 


gave them Being. 
Now, as, properly ſpeaking, there is but one Love in 


God, viz. that of himſelf; ſo he only impreſſes one Love 
| or Defire in us, which is that of Good in the general. 


is this general Love, or Defire, is the Principle of all our 
ticular ones; as, in effect, 'tis the Will itſelf : The 


Will being defined to be a continual Impreſſion of the Au- 


thor of Nature, which carries the Mind of Man to Good in 
general. See WILL. N 
But the Impreſſion towards Good in the general, doth not 


only proceed from God, but alſo all our Inclinations to 


articular Goods; as, v. g. Self- preſervation, Sc. See 
ASSION. a 
NATURAL Hiſtory, a Deſcription of any of the Natural 


Products of the Earth, Water, or Air; ». g. Beaſts, Birds, 
| Fiſhes, Metals, Minerals, and Foſſils; together with ſuch 


extraordinary Phenomena, as at any time appear in the 
Material World; ſuch as Meteors, and Monſters, c. See 


| HisrORY, 


Befide' General Natural Hiſtory, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. 


there are Particular ones 3. and that of two kinds: The 
firſt, thoſe which only confider one kind of Things, ſuch + 
as the Hifory of Shells, of Dr. Lifer z of Fiſhes, of Willougb- 


by 3 that of Birds, of the ſame 3 that of Plants, of Ray, or 

Rolfincius 3 thoſe of Inſefs, of Swammerdam, and Mouffet 

that of Animals, of Geſner z that of Foils, of Lockmund, &c. 
The ſecond, thoſe which confider the ſeveral kinds of 


| natural Things found in particular Countreys, or Provinces 3 


x the Natural Hifory of Daupbine, by Chorjer 3 the Natural 
Hiffory of the Antilles, by 3 Tertre, and M. Lonvillieres; 
thoſe of Oxfordſtire and Staffordſarre, by Dr. Plort 3 that of 
Lancaſhire, by Leigh 3 of Northamptonſhire, by Morton; and 
that of the ſame County, expected from Mr. Bridges; that 
of the Weſtern Iſlands, by Martin, &c. | | 
NarvrAL Philoſophy, that Science which conſiders the 


Powers of Nature, the Properties of Natural Bodies, and 


their mutual Action on one another; otherwiſe call'd Pby- 
ſics, See Pnvsics. | | 

 Naturar Magic is that which only makes uſe of natural 
Cauſes. See Macic. 

NATURAL Cauſe, ſee CA usk. 

Narvaar, in Heraldry, is uſed where Animals, Fruits, 
Flowers, Cc. are blazon d with the Colours they naturally 
have, tho different from the common Colours of Heraldry : 
and this is to prevent the Armories being accus'd of Fal- 
lity, when blazon'd with the Names of Colours unknown 
in Heraldry. | # 

Narva, in Mufic, is uſed variouſly. Sometimes, it 
- taken for Diatonio; and ſometimes for Phyſical, in which 
Ut Senſe, Natural Muſic is that performed by Natural 
pans, i. e. Vocal Muſic, in contradiſtinction to Artificial, 
ce aftrumental. | 
ATURAL Harmony is that produced by the Natural, 
and Efſential Chords of the Mode. See H 7 MON. 
ATURAL Note is uſed in oppoſition to Flat and Sharp 

I% which are call'd Artificial Notes. See Nor k, 

2 we 


ATVRAL is alſo uſed for ſomething coming immediately 
ot of the hands of Nature, in oppoſition to Fafitious, or 


#iificial, which ſignifies ſomething wrought by Art. 


ſhop Wilkins obſerves, that there appears a world of 


3 e between Natural and Artificial Things when 
a with Microſcopes the firſt ever ſhews adorn'd with 


| 


- OD | 3 * 4 | | 7 : 5. L k 
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and Corporeal. 


NAT 


all imaginable Elegance and Beauty; the latter, tho the 
moſt curious in the World, infinicely rude and unhewn: 


The fineft Needle appears a rough Bar of Iron F and the 
0 


moſt accurate Engraving or Emboſſment, as if 


ne with 
a Mattock or Trowel. | | by 


. NATURALIST, aPerſon who has ſtudied Nature, and 
is well verſed in Natural Bodies, eſpecially in what relates 


to Metals, Minerals, Stones, Vegetables, ind Animals. 

Ariſtotle, Mlian, Pliny, Solinus, and TheopbraFus were 
the greateſt Naturaliſts among the Antients ; but they fell 
into abundance of Errors, which have been corrected by 
the happy ger n the Moderns. Aldrozandus is the 
moſt Copious and Compleat of the modern Naturalif#s; his 
Work is in ſeventeen Volumes in Folio. 
NATURALIZATION, in Law, the Act of Naturali- 
zing any one, or of putting va Foreigner into the -Condi- 
tion of a natural-born Su bject, and entitling him to the 
Rights and P ivileges thereof. See DENMIZEN. 

n France, Naturalization is the King's Prerogative; in 
England tis only done by Act of Parliament. In France, 


| Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any Naturalization, be- 


ing 7 one Regnicoles, or Natives. ; 

NATURALS, Res Nuuralet, in Medicine + In every 
Animal, howſoever fick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remain- 
ing ſome degree of Life, and Strength; and the Cauſes 


and Effects of each: Theſe are call'd Naturals, Natural 


things, things according to Nature ; and ſometimes barely 
Nature; in contradiſtinction to Non-Naturals, which ſee. * 

NATURE, Natura, quors, is a Term very variouſly 
uſed. Aristotle has a whole Chapter wrote expreſly to enu- 


merate the various Acceptations of the Greek Word quors, 


render'd in Erghiſh, Nature; and among Latin Writers, 
the different Acceptations are ſo many, that a certain Au- 


thor reckons. up fourteen or fifreen. Mr. Boyle, in a pre- 


ciſe Treatiſe of the vulgarly receiv'd Notion of Nature, gives 


us eight principal ones. 


NAruxx, then, is uſed for the Syſtem of the World; 
the Machine of the Univerſe, or the Aſſemblage of all 
created Beings. | 

In this Senſe we fay, the Author of Nature ; the Sun is 


call'd the Eye of Nature, becauſe he illumines the Uni- 


verſe, and the Father of Nature, becauſe he warms the 
Earth, and makes it fruitful. And thus we ſay of the Phæ- 
nix, or a Chimera, that there is no ſuch thing in Nature. 

Inſtead of the word Nature in this Senſe, Mr. Boyle, to 
avoid Ambiguity, and Abuſe of the Word, propoſes to have 
World, or Univerſe ſubſtituted. See WorLD. - 

NaTvuRE, in a more confined Senſe, comprehends the 
ſeveral kinds of Beings, Created and Increated ; Spiritual 
See Ens. 0 | 
In this Senſe, we ſay, Human Nature, meaning all Men 
together that poſſeſs the fame Spiritual, Reaſonable Soul. 
Angelical Nature; the Divine Nature, &c. Tu 

And in this Senſe, the School Divines ſay, Natura Natu- 
rans, & Natura Naturata, ſpeaking of God, who is the Na- 
tura Naturans, as giving Being and Nature to all others; in 
oppoſition to the Creatures, who are the Natura Naturata, 


as receiving their Nature. 


' Narvasr, in a ſtill more reſirained Senſe, % uſed for 


the Eſſence of a thing; ur that which the Schoolmen call 


the Quiddiry thereof, that is, the Attribute which makes it 


what it is. 


In this Senſe, the Carteſians ſay, tis the Nature of the 
Soul to think. 535 

And here the word Eſſence, Mr. Boyle would have ob- 
tain, in lieu of Nature. See EssEKN CE. 

NAruxx is particularly uſed for the eſtabliſh'd Order, 
and Courſe of material Things, the Series of Second Cauſes, 
or the Laws which God has impoſed on the Motions im- 


preſs'd by him. See Cavss. 


In this Senſe it is we fay, Phyfics is the Study of Nature. 
Nature makes the Night ſucceed the Day 3 Nature has made 


- Reſpiration neceſſary to Life, &c. 


us S. Thomas defines Nature a kind of divine Art, given 

to Beings, which carries them to the End they are deter- 
mined for: In effect, Nature, in this Senſe, is nothing 
elſe but that Concatenation of Cauſes and Effects, or that 
Order and Oeconomy which God has eſtabliſhed in the 
Parts of his Creation. : 
In this Senſe too we ſay, that Miracles are Effects above 
the Powers of Nature: $0 Art forces or ſurpaſſes Nature, by 
means of Machines, and moving Powers, by reaſon they 

roduce Effects which exceed what we findin the common 
Courſe of Things. See Mix AcrE, Oc. 

Narunk, again, is taken for an Aggregate of 1 owers 
belonging to any Body, eſpecially a living one. 

In this ſenſe Phyficians ſay, that Nature is ſtrong, weak, 
or ſpent 3 or, that in ſuch a Diſeaſe, Nature left to herſelf, 
will perform the Cure. 5 | 

NAr un, ſtill more ſtrictly, is uſed for the Action of 
Providence, the Principle of all things; or, that ſpiritual 
Being which is diffuſed throughout the Creation, and 
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moves and acts in all Bodies, and gives them certain Pro- 


perties, and procures certain Effects. See PRoviDeNCE. | 


In this, which Mr. Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual 
Senſe, Nature is nothing elſe but God, acting himſelf, and 


 *Iceording to certain Laws he himſelf has fix d. See Gov. 


This ſeems pretty agreeable to the Opinion of many of 


the Antients, who made Nature the God of the Univerſe, 


the To Ilay, who preſides over, and governs all; tho others 


own d this an imaginary Being, and by Nature meant no more 


than the Qualities, or Vertues which God has given his 
Creatures, and which their Poets and Orators took occa- 


fon of perſonifying. 


F. Mallebranch ſays, the Nature ſo much talk'd of in the 
Schools is fit for «ang len to lead us back to Idolatry ; 
the antient Heathens | 
which, without being God, acts continually throughout the 
Univerſe. Thus the Idol Nature muſt be an actual Principle, 


which, with the concurrence of God, is the next and im- 


mediate Cauſe of all the Changes which befall Matter. 
Which ſeems to fall in with the Opinion of the Anima 
Mundi; as if Nature were a Subſtitute of God, or a collateral 
Cauſe with God, or a middle Being between God and 


created Things. See Anima Monona. | 
Ariſtotle defines Nature, Principium & Cauſa motus & 
2 in quo en primo per ſe & non per accedens. A Definition 


o obſcure, that none of his Commentators, with all their 

Gloſſes, have been able to render it intelligible. 
This Principle, which the Peripatetics call'd Nature, they 

ſuppoſed to act neceſſarily; and was therefore deſtitute of 


Knowledge or Liberty. See Nx CESssITx. 3 
Thus alſo the Steics' conceived Nature as a certain Spirit 


or Virtuè diffuſed On the Univerſe, which gave 


every thing its Motion, ſo that all muſt be dragg'd away 
by the invariable Order of a blind Nature, and an inevi- 
table Neceſſity. See FATE. 

In ſpeaking of the Action of Nature, no more is to be 
„ but that Bodies a# on one another, in a manner 
agreeable to the general Laws of Motion which the Creator bas 
eſtabliſbed. 

In this lies the Myſtery of that great Word, which is 
only a compendious way of expreſſing the Action of all 


Bodies: But the Mechaniſm of Bodies, would, perhaps, better 


2 what is here meant by Nature. See MEcHANISM. 


ome, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the Nature of a 


thing to be only the Law that it receives from the Creator, 
and according to which it acts on all Occafions. But this 
is an improper, and figurative Expreſſion. LO 

The hr Author propoſes a Notion of Nature as more 
fit than any yet given to paſs for the principal one of Na- 
ture; with regard to which many Axioms and Expreſſions 
relating to that Word, may be conveniently underſtood, 
In order to this, he diſtinguiſhes between General and Par- 
ticular Nature. 


General Nature he defines the Aggregate of the Bodies 


that make up the World in its preſent State, confider'd as a 


Principle by virtue whereof they a& and ſuffer according to 
the Laws of Motion preſcribed by the Author of things. 
Particular Nature of any Subordinate or Individual conſiſts 
in the general Nature apply'd to a diſtinct Portion of the Uni- 
verſe. Or it is a Convention of the Mechanical Properties 
(as Magnitude, Figure, Order, Situation, and Local Mo- 
tion) of Parts convenient and ſufficient to conſtitute of, or 
entitle to, its particular Species or Denominations, the par- 
ticular Body they make up 3 the Concourſe of all theſe 
being confider'd as the Principle of Motion, Reſt, c. 
Laws of Nature, are Axioms, or general Laws, and 
Rules of Motion, and Reſt obſerved by natural Bodies in 


their Actions on one another; and in all the Changes 


which befall them in their Natural State. See Law. 
The Laws of Nature, and of Motion, are, in effect, the 
ſame 3 Cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference, and 
we find Authors call the particular Caſes of Motion, Laws 
of Motion; which ſee under Motion 3 the more General, 
or Catholic ones, and thoſe from which, as from Axioms, 


the others are deduced, they call Laws of Nature. 


Of theſe, Sir ſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three. 
Laus ef NaTvRE. 


I. Every Body perſeveres in the ſame State, either of Reſt, or 
uniform rettilinear Motion; except ſo far as it is forced to change 
that State by ſome foreign Force. | 

Thus Projectiles perſevere in their Motions, except ſo 
far as they are retarded by the Reſiſtance of the Air, and 
the Cauſe of Gravity; and thus a Top, whoſe Parts by 
their Coheſion, are continually drawing one another out 
of their rectilinear Motion, only ceaſes to run round be- 
cauſe reſiſted by the Air, and the Friction of the Plane 
whereon it moves. And thus the larger Bodies of the 
Planets and Comets preſerve their progreſſive and circular 
Motions a long time undiminiſhed in Regions void of all 


(sis) NAV 


ereby underſtanding ſomething, 


call'd from Navis, a . to which it bears ſome 


. * 
on 6 of th „ fo 1 Ul 
2. The Change of Motion is ever proportional f | 
Force tabereby it is effefted, and in E 7 75 
Line wherein that Force is impreſi d. Mot Pad, 
If a certain Force e a certain Motion; 4 4 
Force will produce double the Motion; a triple wk 
triple the Motion, whether it be impreſs'd all at ces © 
ſucceſſively, and by degrees. And this Motion (face? 
ever directed to the + ſame Point with the generating Fr 
if the Body were in Motion before, igcitherto be 214." 
it, as if the Motions conſpire 3 or ſubſtracted from; x 
where contrary z or added en we as where oblig 
and is compounded with it, according to the Determing” 
of each. En „ 
3. Reaflion is always contrary and equal to AMion; 9 h 
Actions of two Bodies upon one another are always mutual 
equal, and directed contrary ways. NY 
Whatever preſſes, or pulls another, is equally preſi 1 
pull'd thereby. Thus, if I preſs a Stone with my Fj he 
the Finger is equally preſs'd by the Stone. If à Reg 
draw a Weight by a op, the Horſe is equally Pts 
back towards the Weight; for the Rope being equall 
ſtretch'd each way, will with an equal Endeavour to 5. 
itſelf, drive the Horſe toward the Stone, and the Stone 
towards the Horſe, and will hinder the Progreſs of th 
one, as much as it promotes that of the other. 
Again, if any Body by ſtriking on another, do in u 
manner change its Motion, it will, itſelf, by means of tie 
other, undergo an equal Change in its own Motion by 
reaſon of the Equality of the Prefſure. =o» bs 
In theſe Actions the Changes are equal; not thoſe, w 
mean, of the Velocities, but thoſe of the Motions, the 
Bodies being ſuppoſed free of any other Impediments. fa 
the Changes of Velocities, which are likewiſe made con 
ways, in as much as the Motions are equally changed, 1 
reciprocally proportional to the Bodies. See Rzacrion, 
his Law alſo obtains in Attractions. See ATT ac. 
TION, | 1 8 
Narunx, in Proſody: A Syllable is ſaid to be long u 
ſhort by Nature, to ſignify that it is ſo without any Rule gf 
Grammar, to render it ſo by Poſition, or otherwiſe. 
NAVAL; ſomething relating to Ships, or Navigation, 
See SHIP and NAviGATION. ain xi 
In this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, Naval Strength, a Nawl 
Combat, &c. | 


NAvAL Crown, Corona Navalis, among the antient Reman, 


a Crown adorn'd with Figures of Prows of Ships, confer 
on Perſons who in Sea-Engagements firſt boarded the Enc- 
my's Veſſel. See Crown. 

o A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak generally, where he ſays, 
the Naval Crown was adorn'd with Prows of Ships; Lipfus 
diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Naval Crowns ; 'The one he calls 
Simple, the other Roſtrata. | 
The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common 
Soldiers, Oc. The latter much more Glorious, ador'd 
with Prows of Ships, and only given to Generals, ot 
12 who had gain'd ſome important Victory at 

a. | 


Church ; or the Place where the People are diſpoſed; 
reaching from the Rail or Balluſter of the Choir to the 
chief Door. The Antient Greeks call'd it Pronaos. de 
Chukcn. = | 8 

The Nave of a Church belongs to the Pariſhioners; 1 
they are to repair it, Oc. 

Baldus derives the Word from che Greek vabs, Temple; 
which Salmaſius brings from „aus, va O-, Ship 3 by reaſon 
= Vault or Roof of a Church bears reſemblance 10 

ip. | 
| NAVEL, a Part in the middle of the Belly, by Anato 
miſts call'd Umbilicus, See UMRILIcus. 5 

NaverL-Sring, by Anato miſts is call'd Funiculus Umbilical 
See FunicUuLvs. | FO 

NAVICULARE 0s, in Anatomy, the third Bone in db 
Foot, between the Aſtragalus, and the Ofſa i erty ” 

ofem- 
blance ; for which reaſon likewiſe it is ſometimes cal 
Cymbiforme, from Cymba, a Boat, and Scapboides, from a 60 
Word of the like import. See Foor. on 

It has behind it a large Sins, which receives the fh 
convex Head of the firſt Bone, and before it, is convex? 


diſtinguiſhed into three Heads, which are received into! 


Snus s of the Ofſa Cuneiformia. 3 Che of 
NAVIGATION, the Art, or Act of Sailing 5 0. 
conducting a Veſſel from one Place to another, the" 
and moſt commodious way. | hends 
This Art, in the full Latitude of the Word, comp”... 
three parts; viz. Firſt, the Art of conſtructing and bull 


Ships. (ſee $n1y.) Second, the loading of Ships. got 


BukpExN.) And, Third, the Direction and Govern 


NAVE, in Architecture, Navis Fecleſie, the Body of: 


a ws 6. ot Bn wy a> GOmcm os wc e 
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NAY 
g es SAILING. | R 
or eee Senſe of the Word, Navigation is either 
or a very neighbouring Coaſt; and where the 
oF i leldom out of fight of Land, or out of reach of 
Sounds“ i ired, but an Acquaintance with 
little elſe is requ Du Acqua 

„ Compals, and Sounding-Line; each of 

is where the Voyage is long, and out in the 

BY BY, rt * this, beſides the Requi tes in the former, 
3 litude Compaſſes, Log-Line, and other Inſtruments for 
3 __— 0 en 4 ions, as Quadrants, Foreſtaffs, &c. See 
| -atie turns principally on four things; two whereof 
U 6 the Ft are eaſily found from them by the 
four things are, the Difference in Latitude 

* in 1 ade, the Reckoning or Diſtance, and 

The Latitudes are eafily found, and with ſufficient Ac- 

See LATITVU DE. | 

3 of Na- 

vigation, but to determine the Longitude. c 
ſelves with the utmoſt Aſſiduity to ſupply this grand Deſi- 
Jeratum, but hitherto in vain; notwithſtanding the magni- 

| coverer. | | ; 

For the various Methods that now occaſionally obtain 

The Courſe and Diſtance, we have already obſerved, are 

| had by the Log-Line, or dead Reckoning, and the Compaſs. 
Neptune, ſome to Bacebus, others to Hercules, others to Jaſon, 

| others to Janus, who is ſaid to have made the firſt Ship. 
rians, and the antient Inhabitants of Britain. 

Some will have it, the firſt hint was taken from the flight 
call'd Nautelus. Others aſcribe it to Accident: But Scripture 
refers the Origin of ſo uſeful an Invention to God himſelf, 
Mab under his Direction. For the Raillery the g 
Man underwent on account of his Enterprize, ſhews evi- 
like Navigation, and that they even thought it impoſſible. 

However, Hiſtory repreſents the Phenicians, eſpecially 
urged toſeek a foreign Commerce by the Narrowneſs and 
Poverty of the Slip of Ground they poſſeſs'd along the 
and by their natural Genius to Traffic. : 

Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring Moun- 
ing, in a ſhort time they were Maſters of a numerous Fleet, 
which conſtantly hazarding new Navigations, and ſettling 
Opulency and Populouſneſs: inſomuch as to be in a Con- 

tion to ſend out Colonies; the Principal of which was that 

* merce, in time not only equal'd Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſur- 

Pals'd it; ſending their Merchant-Fleets thro Hercules's 

oalts of Africa and Europe 3 and even, if we believe 

Tome Authors, to America itſelf, the Diſcover y whereof 
mardi, See COMMERCE. Mu | 

, Tyre, whoſe immenſe Riches and Power are repreſented 

eng deſtroy d by Alexander the Great; its Navigation and 

mmerce were transfer'd by the Conqueror to Alexandria, 

for hy Capital of the Empire of 4fia, which Alexander then 

meditated: And thus aroſe the r ana of the Eg yptiaus, 


i which is in a peculiar Senſe call'd Navigation, 
= Me js uſcally call'd Coaſting, is where the Ports are 
nding · See Cos TIN G. 

ubich ſee in its Place, Co Ass and SOUNDING. 

are likewiſe required the uſe of Mercator's Chart, Azimuth, 
| each Inſtrument, Oc. in its Place. 
| | Tables, Scales, and Charts, 

ide Courſe or Rumb of the Wind. 

Nor is there any thing wanting to the Perfection 

The Mathematicians of many Ages have applied them- 
ficent Rewards of ſeyeral Princes and States to the Diſ- 
at Sea, ſee LonG1TUDE. 

The Poets refer the Invention of the Art of Navigation to 
dee Sur. Hiſtorians to the ZEginetes, the Phenicians, Ty- 
of the Kite; others, as Oppian de Piſcibus, Lib. I. fromthe Fiſh 
who gave the firſt Specimen thereof in the Ark built b 
dently enough, the World was then ignorant of any thing 
thoſe of their Capital Tyre, as the firſt Navigators 3 being 
Coaſts 3 by the Conveniency of two or three good Ports; 
tains furniſhing them with excellent Wood for Ship-build- 
new Trades, they ſoon arrived at an incredible Pitch of 
of Carthage, which keeping up their Pbænician Spirit of Com- 
Pillars, now the Straights of Gibralter, along the Weſtern 

0 many Ages afterwards, has been ſo glorious to the Sa- 
in ſuch lofty Terms both in ſacred and profane Authors, 
len City, admirably fituated for thoſe purpoſes, propos'd 
Which was afterwards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemys, that 


Puted Empire with the 


vere quite forgot. 


ength ſubdued) 


Romans, was at 


Bard * being reduced into a Roman Province after the 
ne o fin, ite Trade and Navigation fell into the 


rior t ot Auguſtus 3 in whoſe time Alexandria was only infe- 
World Rome, and the Magazines of the Capital of the 
of Fes, holly ſupplied with Merchandiſes from the Capital 


At ph, 4 ogy itſelf 3 the Fate & Tyre 
pi 2 veing ſurpriz d by the Saracens, who, in 
| Cage Emperor Heraclius, overſpread the Northern 

| Africa, 5 whence the Merchants being driven, 


(6190 


x * the Huns, ravaged Italy, 


Thre and Carthage (which laſt, after oy a long time diſ- 


* 
* ba . "4 * 
” * $a 
of A ; 
i& 
* 
— 


Alexandria has ever ſince been in a languiſhing State, t 
ſtill it have a conſiderable Part of r. of — 
Chriſtian Merchants, trading to the Lerant. Dl 
The Fall of Rowe, and its Empire, drew along with it, 
not only that of Learning, and the polite Arts, but that of 
Navigation; the Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell; con- 
tenting themſelves with the Spoils of the Induſtry of their 
Predeceflorss _. Fr 

But no ſooner were the more Brave among thoſe Nations 
well ſettled in their new Provinces, ſome in Gaul, as 
the Franks ; others in Spain, as the Goths; and others in 
Italy, as the Lombards ; but they began to learn the Advan- 
tages of Navigation and Commerce, and the Method of ma- 
naging them, from the People they had ſubdued ; and this 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a little time ſome of them be- 
came able to give new Lefſons, and ſet on foot new Inſti- 
tutions for its Advantage. | 
Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe: the Inven- 
tion and Uſe of Banks, Book-keeping, Exchange, and Re- 
change, &c. See Bank, ExchANOE, ec. | 

It does not appear which of the European People; after 

the Settlement of their new Maſters, firſt took K 
to Navigation and Commerce; ſome think it began with the 
French, tho the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt Title to it 5 
and are according ly ordinarily look'd on as the Reſtorera 
hereof, as well as of the politer Arts, which had been bani- 
ſhed together, from the time the Empire was torn aſunder. 
. Tis the People of Italy then, eſpecially, and particularly 
thoſe of Venice and Genoa, who have the Glory of this Re- 
ſtoration; and it is to their advantageous Situation for Na- 
vigation, they in great meaſure owe their Glory. 

In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of 
marſhy Iſlands, only ſeparated by narrow Channels, but 
thoſe well ſcreen'd, and almoſt inacceſſible, the Refidence 
of ſome Fiſhermen, who here ſupported themſelves by a 
little Trade of Fiſh and Salt, which they found in ſome of 
theſe Iſlands. Thither, then, the Veneii, a People Inhabi- 
ting that part of Italy along the Coaſts of the Gulph, re- 
tir'd, when Alaric King of the Gorbs, and afterwards Attila 


eſe new Iſlanders, little meaning that this was to be 
their fixed Refidence, did not think of compoling any Body 
Politic ; but each of the ſeventy two Iflands of this little 
Archipelago, continued a long time under its ſeveral Maſters, 
and each made a diſtinct Common-wealth : When their 
Commerce was become conſiderable enough to give Jea- 
louſy to their Neighbours, they began to think of Uniting 
into a Body. And it was this Union, firſt begun in the 
fixth Century, but not compleated till the Eighth, that 
laid the ſure Foundation of the future Grandeur of the State 
otFealte.: 0 | 
From the time of this Union, their Fleets of Merchant- 
Men were ſent to all the Parts of the Mediterranean, and at 
laſt to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo; a new City, built 
by the Saracen Princes on the Eaſtern Banks of the Nie; 
where they traded for their Spices, and other Products 
of the Indies. | 
Thus they flouriſh'd; increas'd their Commerce, their 
Navigation, and their Conqueſts on the Terra firma, till the 
famous League of Cambray in 1508, when a number of jea- 
lous Princes conſpir'd to their Ruin; which was the more 
eaſily effected by the Diminution of their Eaft-India 
Commerce, which the Portugueſe had got a part of, and tho 
French another. a 
Genoa, which had apply'd itſelf to Navigation at the 
ſame time with Venice, and that with equal ſucceſs, was a 
time a dangerous Rival, diſputed with it the Empire 


lon 
of * Sea, and ſhared with it the Trade to Egypt, and 


other Parts both of the Eaſt and Weſt. 

Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and the two Re publics 
coming to blows, twas three Centuries almoſt continued 
War, e er the Superiority was aſcertain'd; when towards 
the end of the fourteenth Century, the fatal Battel of 
Chioza ended the noble Strife ; The Genoeſe, who till then 
had uſually the Advantage, having now loſt all ; and the 
Venetians almoſt become deſperate, at one happy Blow, 
beyond all ExpeQation, ſecur'd to themſelves the Empire 
of the Sea, and Superiority in Commerce. 

About the ſame time that Navigation was retriev'd in 
the Southern Parts of Europe, a new Society of Merchants 
was form'd in the North, which not only carried Commerce 
to the greateſt Perfection it was capable of till the Diſco- 
very of the one and other In dia, but alſo form'd a new 
Scheme of Laws for the Regulation thereof, which ſtill 
obtain under the Name of Uſe and Cuſtom of the Sea. 

This Society is that famous Aſſociation of the Hans Towns, 
commonly ſuppoſed to have begun about the Year 1164. 
See Hans Towns. | | 

The modern State, of Navigation in England, Holland, 


France, Spain, Portugal, &c. is too lar to need a par- 
Geras Detail. See COMMERCE and ( r. | 


We 


Brandy, Currants, and other Commodities the Produ 


NAV 


Commerce's paſſing ſutceſſively from the Venetians, Genoeſe, 
and Hans-Towns,: to the Portugueſe and Spaniards 3 and 
from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch; it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as a Maxim, That the Relation of Commerce 
and Navigation, or, if we may be allow'd to ſay it, their 
Union, is ſo intimate, that the Fall of the one, inevitably 


Hence ſo many Laws, Ordinances, Statutes, &c. for its 
Regulation; and hence particularly that celebrated 4# of 
Navigation, which an eminent Author calls the Palladium, 
or tutelary Deity of the Commerce of Exgland ; which is 
too important not to be here mentioned; as it is the ſtandin 
Rule, not only of the Engliſ among themſelves, but alſo 
of other Nations with whom they traffic. 

Ad of Engliſh NAviGATI10N, is a Statute whereby the 
Parliament of England have ſettled every thing relating to 
Navigation and Commerce. e 

Till chis Act, all Nations were at liberty to import all 
kinds of Merchandizes, whether of their own Growth, or 
loaden elſewhere, and that on their own Veſſels. 5 

Cromwell firſt perceiving the Prejudice this Liberty did 
to the Engliſb Commerce, which was now almoſt wholly 
in the hands of Foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, whom he 
hated ; animated the Engliſb, by ſeveral Acts of his Parlia- 
ments, to reſume their Trade into their own hands; and 
particularly paſſed an Act prohibiting the Dutch from im- 


| ne. any Merchandizes, except thoſe of their own 


rowth or ManufaQture, which were very few. 

Upon the Reſtoration, the firſt Parliament Charles II. 
call'd, diitinguiſhing, in Cromwell, the Politician from the 
Parricide, condemn'd the Memory of the one, and follow'd 
the Plan of the other with regard to Navigation and Com- 


merce 3 by paſſing that celebrated Bill or Ad of Navigation, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in its full Latitude, and its antient 


Vigour. Its Date is the 23d of September 1660. Its chief 
Articles follow. 14 6: 

1. That no Merchandizes ſhall be imported or exported 
to or from any of the Eng/ib Colonies in Aſia, Africa, or 
America, but on Veſſels built within the Dominions of 
England, or really belonging to Engliſhmen, and whole 
Maſters, and atleaſt three fourths of the Crew are of that 
Nation, on pain of Forfeiture of the Goods and Veſſel. 

2. That no Perſon born out of the Subjection of England, 
or not naturaliz'd, ſhall exerciſe any Commerce in thoſe 
Colonies for himſelf, or others. : 

3. That no Merchandizes of the Growth of Aſia or Ame- 
rica, ſhall be imported into any of the Dominions of Eng- 
land on any other than Engliſb Veſſels. | 

4. That none of the Commodities of Europe ſhall be 
imported into England by any other Veſſels than thoſe of 
the Parts, Countries, and States where the Commodities 
grow, or are manufactured. 7 OT 

5. That all Kinds of Fiſh, and Train-Oils not fiſh'd by 
Engliſo Veſſels, imported into England, ſhall pay double 

uties. 

6. That the Commerce from Port to Port in England and 
Irelaud ſhall be carried on wholly by Eugliſe Veſſels and 
Merchants. 


7. That none but Eugliſb Veſſels ſhall reap the Benefit 


of the Diminutions made, or to be made in the Cuſtoms. 


8. All foreign Veſſels are prohibited importing into Eugꝭ 
land and Ireland any of the Commodities of Muſcovy, or 


even any Maſts, or other Woods, foreign Salt, Pitch, Ro- 


fin, Hemp, Raifins, Prunes, Oils of Olive, any kind of 
Corn, or Grain, Sugars, Aſhes and Soap, Wine, N 

of 
the Turkiſh States, except Veſſels built in the Places where 
the Commodities grow or are manufactured, or where *tis 
uſual to take themup; and unleſs the Maſter and three 
fourths of the Crew be Natives of the Country where they 
are loaden. | | 

9. That to prevent all falſe Declarations to favour the 
Entry of foreign Goods, all thoſe mention'd in the laſt 
Article ſhall be deem'd to belong to Strangers that are 
not brought in Veſſels of the Quality mention'd in the firſt 
Article ; and as ſuch ſhall pay the Duties uſed to be paid 
by other Commodities. 

10. That to prevent Frauds in buying and diſguifing fo- 
reign Veſſels, the Proprietors ſhall take an Oath that they 
really belong to them, and that no Foreigner has any part 
in them. | 

11. That Eugliſb Veſſels, or reputed Engliſh, may im- 
port into the Dominions of England, any Merchandizes of 
the Levant, tho not taken up in the oe where they 
grow, or are manufactured. Provided it be in ſome Part 
of the Mediterranean beyond the Straights of Gibralter. 
And the ſame is underſtood of Commodities brought from 
the Eaſf* Indies; provided they be taken up in ſome Port 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope: And thoſe from the Ca- 
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We ſhall only add, that in examining the Reaſons of 


ſome” Port in the ſaid Dominions 3 and the like, 


among the antient Romans repreſenting a Sea- Fight. 


Ci R cus. 


more or leſs Violent. The 


and to pay all the 2 of the Navy, by Warrant tro 


Keepers of the Yards, The third has the Direction 0 


naries, and other Colonies of Spain; and the 4 

other Colonies of Portugal, which are allow'd 53S uf 

the one in Spaniſb Ports, the other in Portugueſe, py 
12. Theſe Penalties, Prohibitions, and Confiſca 

to extendto Goods taken from the Enemies of England 


to Fiſh caught by the Scots, or their Corn, and Salt, 


dor 
may be imported into England by the Scotch Veſſ Wick 
draws after it the other; and that they will always either 4 eſſel. 
fAouriſh or dwindle together. 


5. Five Shillings per Ton Duty is impoſed © 
French Veſſel we. in any Pore of . N 617 
(and even three Months longer) as 50 Sols per Ton |; 
the Engliſh Veſſels in France, | "I 

Laſtly, That Sugars, Tobacco, and other Comma; 
of the Growth of the Engliſb Colonies, ſhall not be wy 
ported into any other Part of Europe, but the Dominion 
England. And that Veſſels going out of the Ports of 0 
ſame Crown for the Engliſh Colonies, ſhall give Win 
Security, if under one hundred Tons, and 20000. if aon 


e er they depart, that they will import their Cargo rg 


Cer they 


quit thoſe Colonies, that they will land their whole Cy 

in England, 5 | . 
NA VIS, Argo Navis, or the Shi o in Aſt 

Conſtellation of the Southern Hemiſphere es: rod 
NAUMACHIA, Navnacnr, a SpeQacle, or She 


The Word is alſo uſed for a Circus incompaſſed with Seat 
and Porticos 3 the Pit whereof, ſerving as an Arena was 
fill'd with Water for the exhibiting of Sea-Fights, See 


There were ſeveral of theſe Naumacbias at Rome; three 
built by Auguſtus, one by Claudins, and another by Demian 
Nero's Naumacbia ſerv'd for the Reverſe of his Medals, © 

The Word comes from the Greek vays, Veſſel, and 
pugna, fight. . 

NAUSEA, in Medicine, a Retching, or Propenfity ud 
Endeavour to Vomit 3 ariſing from a Loathing of Food 
excited by ſome viſcous Humour that irritates the Stomach, 
and urges it thus to diſcharge itſelf 3 or a Nauſea is when 
the thoughts or ſight of proper Food create a Sickneſs in 
the Stomach, or a Tendency to Vomit. | 

The uſual Cauſes of a Nauſea, and Anorexia, are hard 
Drinking, great Heat, a Fever, Conſumptions, Laxneſs of 
the Stomach occafion'd by Tea, &c. Narcotics, as Tobacco, 
Paſſions of the Mind, Suppreſſion of Evacuations inducing 
a Plethora, foul Stomach, tenacious Humours lodg'd there- 
in, GG.. 
| Boerbaave defines a Nauſea Anatomically, to be a retro 
grade Spalmodic Motion of the Muſculous Fibres of the 
e Stomach, and Inteſtines.; attended with Con- 
vulſions of the Abdominal Muſcles, and the Septam traf 
verſum. See VOMITING, 

Nauſea and Vomiting only differ from one another, | 

| New ea is properly the Effort the 
Stomach makes to Vomit, which has not always the Effed. 

The Word is Latin, form'd from the Greek vavae, df 
yaus, Navis, Ship: In regard, People, at the beginning 
of their Voyages, are uſually inclined to Vomiting. 

NAUTICAL wang; wage a Deſcription of the Terreſtril 


Globe upon a Plane, for the uſe of Mariners. See Pr Au- 
SPHERE and Sea-Cnant,' 


. NavrTicar Chart, ſee Sea-Cnant. 

NAuxrI AL Compaſs, the Sea-Compaſs, ſee Comass. 

NAUTICUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle ; call'd allo T- 
bialis Peſticus. See TI:BIALTIs. 

NAUTILUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a petrified Shell, 
found in the Earth; in other reſpe&s like thoſe found in the 
Sea, or in Rivers. See Foss IL, PETREFACTION, SELL 
and STONE. | 


NAVY, the Plect, or Shipping, of 2 Prince, or Stu 
Sec FLEET, _ | | 

The Direction of the Nazy Royal of England is in the 
Lord High- Admiral, and under him in the Principal Ofc 
and Commiſſioners, who all hold their Places by Patt! 
See ADMIRAL. N | | 

Principal Officers of the Nazy are four, viz. The T reaſurel, 
whoſe Bufineſs is to receive Moneys out of the Excheque! 


the Principal Officers. The Comptroller, who attends, 1 
comptrolls all Payment of Wages, is to know the Rt" 
Stores, to Examine and Audit all Accounts, Ce. 1 
Surveyor, who is to know the State of all Stores, and 1 
Wants ſupply'd, to eftimate Repairs, charge Boat!%?") 
Sc. with what Stores they receive; and at the En f 
each Voyage, to State and Audit Accounts. And lat 
The Clerk of the Acts, whoſe Buſineſs is to Record all Or. 
ders, Contracts, Bills, Warrants, Qc. 

Commiſſioners of the Navy, are five, The firſt Execute 
that Part of the Comptroller's Duty which relates wo 
Victuallers Accounts. The Su, another Part of 


ſaid Comptroller's Duty relating to the Accounts of he 7h 
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ty ſons devoted hereto drank no 


$ | People, 
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| the Pore of Poreſmonrh; The fourth bas the ſame 


— — Vittualled by Contract; but th 
Tg bs now under Commiſſioners, who keep their 
? wer-Hill. See VICTVALLING-Office, | 


Officoon *, ace of the Navy in a "Year of Peace, 
"ontinuing i Krone is ſo well regulated, that it amounts 


wi ſcares uber of Chips and Veſſels in the Navy, as it ſtood 


| de year 1710, are) Firſt-Rates, 13 Second-Rates, 48 


inthe | ; 

; Fourth-Rates, 68 Fifth-Rates, 40 Sixth- 

1 2 ies ips, 7 Bomb-Veſſels, 18 Yatchts, 1 Ad- 

„ies B04 2 2 7 © ph 4 Store-Ships, 13 Hulks, 

5 Ark. 

AT. the State and Condition of a Nazarite, 
Nazarean among the Jews, See NAzanira, 

or The Nagareate was a 1 from -vy 2 8 
icularly in t things; 1. In that the Per- 

e Wine. 2. In that they did 
ot ſhave their Hair. 3. In avoiding the Touch of dead 

b which they held a Defilement. | 

he Nazareate was of two Kinds, the one Temporary, the 


other for Life. The Rabbins enquire what the Term of 


rary Nazareate was, and determine it by the 
2 Frog in Scripture, Numbers vi. 5, where 'tis 
ſaid, Domino ſanatus erit, the Hebrew Verb, Fru erit, con- 
ſilts of ſour Letters; the firſt and third whereof taken as 
numeral Letters, do each make 10, and the reſt each 5, 
all together 30 3 the Term of the Nagareate, ſay they, was 


3e Days. See CABBALA. 


NAZARITE, or NaZz AEN E, in the Old Teſtament, 


: uſed for a Perſon diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the 
| reſt, by ſomething extraordinary, either his SanQity, 
W Dignity, or ſome Vow. 


n the Book of Numbers, ch. vi. we find the Vow of a 
Nagarite deſcribed; i. e. the Vow whereby a Man or Wo- 


man /eparate themſelves to the Lord; and the Conditions, 


or Effects thereof as to Abſtinence, &c. See Naza- 

EATE. 
8 The Word comes from the Hebrew 13 Nazar, to diſtin- 

iſh, ſeparate; in which it differs from Nagarean, an In- 
Ebam of the Country call'd Nazareth, which comes from 
W Natzar, or Netz er, to ſave, preſerve. — 

NazariTEs, or NAZARAENEsS, were likewiſe a Kind of 
SeQaries in the Church, in the firſt Ages thereof. 

8. Epiphanius tells us the Nazareans were the ſame with 
the Jews in every thing relating to the DoArine and Cere- 
monies of the Old . — 3 and only differ'd from 
them in this, that they added Chriſtianity thereto, pro- 
fefling to believe that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. 

There were two Kinds of Nazarites, the one Pure, who 
kept the Law of Moſes and Chriſtianity together; the other, 
real Ebionites, See EB10NITES. 

Ecclefiaſtical Writers tell us, that St. Matthew preached 
the Goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, and the reſt of Pale- 
ſine, in their own Language; and that accordingly they 
bad his Goſpel written in the Hebrew of that Time. And 
8. Epiphanius adds, that this Goſpel was preſerved entire 
among the Nazareans 3 only he doubts whether they might 
not have retrench'd the Genealogy of Jeſus Chrift, which 
was not in the Copy of the Ebionites. S. Jerome, who tran- 
ſlated it out of Hebrew into Greek and Latin, ſays, A great 
many People took the Hebrew Goſpel uſed by the Naza- 
reans and Ebionites, to be the Original of 8. Mattbew. 

Hence Baronius in his Annals ſays, if the Vulgate Latin 
Verfion were to be reform'd, it ſhould rather be done by 
" Hebrew Original, than by the Greek 3 which is but a 


Caſaubon treats this Opinion of Baroxius as impious, as not 
Van able to conceive how the Authority of the Greek 
Verſion ſhould depend on a Text quite loft. He adds, 
That it was never uſed by any but the Nazareans, Ebionites, 
and ſome other Heretics 3 and that it was full of Fables, 
u having been alter'd and corrupted by thoſe Heretics. 

NEALING, or rather AnnzALinG, a Term uſed for 
the Preparing of ſeveral Matters by heating or baking 
them inan'Oven, or the like. 


NzALING of Glaſs, is the baking of Glaſs to dry, harden, act 


and give it the due Conſiſtence, after it has been blown, 
and faſhion'd into the proper Works. See GTAss. 
This is uſually perform'd in a kind of Tower, call'd the 
fer, built over the Melting-Furnace. See Furnaces. 
GO une of Glaſs is alſo uſed for the Art of Staining 
als with Metal Colours. See PAINTING on Glaſs. 
enn of Keel, is the heating it in the Fire to a 
vod-red Heat; and then taking it out, and letting it cool 
gently of itſelf, See STz x. | 
Par K is done to make it ſofter, in order to Engrave or 
c _ it. See TEMPERING: 1 
-TIDES, the Tides in the 2d and 4th Quarters of 


IDES, 


Ma. wh ich are low Tides, in reſpect of the Spring- 
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another; or when the Out- line of a Bordure, 


NEC 


NEAT-WEIGHT, the Weight of a Commodity wi 
_ re 2 Ta See * h * 
b „ Clondy,-in Aſtronomy, a Term apply'd to 
certain of the fix d Stars, which how a dull, hae Lathe, 
and are leſs than thoſe of the fixth Magnitude, and ſo 
ſcarce viſible to the naked Eye, to which, at beſt, they on] y 
8 like little dusky Specks or Clouds. | 
hrough a moderate "Teleſcope, theſe Nebulous Stare 


plainly appear to be Congeries or Cluſters of ſeveral little 
Stars, See STAR. 


In the Nebulous Star call'd Preſepe, in the Breaſt of Cancer, 


there are reckon'd 36 little Stars; three of which, Mr. 
Hanzſt ead gives us in his Catalogue. See CANc RR. 

In the Nebulous Star of Orion are reckon'd 21. F. le 2 
adds, that in the Pleiades are 40 ; 12 in the Star in the 


middle of Orion's Sword; in the extent of two Degrees of 
the ſame Conſtellation, 500 3 and 2500 in the whole Con- 


ſtellation. See Orion. 
NEBULT, Nx- 


Burk, or NEBULOUsS, 
in Heraldry, a Term CSC P e 7 SO 
uſed when a Coat is | | 


charged with ſeveral 

little Figures, in form of Clouds, roeing within one 
anc | rdinary, &c. 
is indented or waved, after the manner in the adjoining 
Figure. 5 


NECESSARY, in a Philoſophical Senſe, that which | 


cannot but be, or cannot be otherwiſe. See NxcESS1T v. 


The Schoolmen make a great many Kinds, or Diviſions 
hereof : As, | | 


NECESSARY in Cauſing : when there is a Cauſe from 


which an Effect muſt receſſarily follow. Nectssary in 
Predicating. And, NECEs8ARY ix Being, 


There is alſo a Logical NEcts8arRy ; Phyſical Nxcxs- 
SARY: Meta . and Moral NECEsSARIES. 

NECESSITY, what is done by a neceſſary Cauſe, or by 
an irreſiſtible Power; in oppoſition to Liberty. See Li- 
BERT and PowEx. | 

Neceſfty is uſually confounded with Conſtraint; yet, in 
God, the Neceſity of being Good is not any Conſtraint, 
but a Perfection. In effect, Neceſſity, according to Roche- 


faucault, differs from Conſtraint in this, that the former is 
join d with the Pleaſure and Inclination of the Will, to 


which Conſtraint is contrary. 5 

Simplicins, from Plato and Epifetus, diſtinguiſhes two 
Kinds of Neceſſity ; the one Violent or Coaftize, which is op- 
poſite to Liberty; the other Spontaneous or Voluntary, very 
conſiſtent with it; for this, adds he, it is that neceſſitates 
all things to act according to their Nature, as being con- 
natural to them; ſince ayuTxymy, a thing that moves it- 
ſelf, muſt of Neceſſiy be moved according to its own Nature 
i. e. the Will: That is, fince it is 7% auToxivr]or, a Self- 


"mover, it muſt neceſſarily move according to its own Na- 


ture, i. e. ſpontaneouſly. 
This Diſtin&ion is admitted by many of the Divines, 
particularly 8. Auguſtine, who urges it againſt the Pelagians, 
as is ſhewn by Janſenius. | 

The Schools diſtinguiſh a Phyſical Neceſſity, and a Moral 


Neceſffry ; a Simple, Abſolute Neceſſity, and a Rel.. ve 


one. - 

A Phyſical Nects81TyY is the want of a Principle, or of the 
natural Means neceſſary to act, which is otherwiſe call'd a 
Phyſical or Natural Impotence. See IMPOTENCE. 

A Moral NzcEss81TY, or Impotence, is only a great Diffi- 
culty, ſuch as that arifing from a long Habitude, a ſtrong 
Inclination, or violent Paſſion. 

A Simple, or Abſolute NE ESS ITV, is that which has no 
dependance on any State, or Conjuncture, or any particular 
Situation of things, but is found every where, and in all 
the Circumſtances in which the Agent can be ſuppoſed. 

Such is in a blind Man the Neceſſity he is under of not di- 
ſtinguiſhing Colours. 

Relative Nx cxss1Tv, is that which places him in a real 
Incapacity of acting, or not acting in thoſe Circumſtances, 
and that Situation he is found in; tho in other Circum- 
ſtances, and another State of things, he might act, or not 


Such, in the Opinion of the Janſeniſts, is the Neceſſiy of 
doing Evil in a Man, who, with a violent Paſſion, has only 
2 feeble Grace to reſiſt it; or the Neceſfity of doing well in 
a Man, who having Grace of ſeven or eight Degrees of 
Strength, has only Concupiſcence of two or three Degrees 
to withſtand. | i 

All theſe Kinds vf Neceſity are oppoſite to Liberty; 
fince even in the laſt, tis as impoſſible for the Man to act, 
or not act, as if he were in a State of Abſolute, Simple, and 
Phyſical Neceſſity, 

e Schoolmen admit other Species of Neceſſity 3 An- 

tecedent, Concomitant, Conſequent, Ec. | 

Antecedent NRcESSIT V, is that arifing from ar anteced-nt 
711 SQ.auauſe, 
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cbea, Laryns, Jugular Veins, Carotid Arteries, the Inter- 


to reach 


hold down the Head, tho very heavy, to gather their Food ſuſpended in the Air by a Cord, which is kept ſlirring il 


' Cauſe, neceſſarily operating. Such is the Neceſſit of the . The Corners are then filed off the quates 0 
Sun's Rifng — — . | | 4 of and a little Cavity filed on each fide 2 flat ky 
| Concomitant NxCESS1TY 2 from an antecedent and This done, the Point is ſorm'd with a File; nnd th, 
neceflary Cauſe, but depends on the Circumſtances of the ſiled over. They are then laid to heat red-hot, na lu 
cog 


Effet * Effect all the while being free. Thus tis ne- flat, narrow Iron, crooked at one end, in a Cha 


ceſſary Peter ſhould fit, ſuppoſing he is fitting. and when taken out thence, are thrown into a B f 
N Eck, 4 Part in the Body; and in that of ſe- Water to harden. On this Operation, a good eat ofa 
veral other Animals, between the Head and-the Trunk of too much heat burns em; and too little leaves re, 
the Body. See BoDv. | LEE e the Medium is only to be learnt by Experience. il 
All Animals have Necks except thoſe without Lungs and When harden'd, they are laid in an ron-Peel, on . 
Voice, as Fiſhes and Frogs. | irs ls 1 more or leſs brisk, in proportion to the Thicknef of 
The upper Part before is call'd the Throat 3 and the lower Needles, taking care to move em from time to time: & 
Part the Pomum Adami. The Hole between the two Cla- ſerves to temper em, and take off their Brittleneſ 1 
icles is call'd the Jugulum, by the Greeks ay, Murther; here, too, muſt be taken of the degree of Heat. 5 (ar, 
it being very eaſy to kill in this Part. e hind Fart They are then ſtreightned one after another wit, 
of the Neck is call'd Cervix; and the Hole between Hammer; the Coldneſs of the Water uſed in han. 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebra, the Nape ; that underneath, - em having twiſted the greateſt _ of em. Ui 
Epomis. | 2. | Ihe next Proceſs is the Poliſhing. To do thi; th 
Its lateral Parts commence from the bottom of the Ears, take twelve or fifteen Thouſand Needles, and range We: 
and are call'd Parotides. 5 | ts pe” 7 little Heaps againſt each other on a Piece of new Buckrz : 
The inner Parts of the Neck are ſeyen Vertebræ, the Tra- may with Emery Duſt. The Needles thus diſpoſed 
Emery Duft is thrown over em, which is again ſprinkl} 
coſtal Nerve, that of the eighth Pair, with the Recurrent, over with Oil of Olivee. At laſt, the whole is mad; 
and ' ſeveral Muſcles. See each Part under its proper into a Roll, well bound at both ends. 1 
Article. | FIG, 3 =. This Roll is then laid on a Poliſhing Table, and orc 
The Nxzcxs of Quadrupeds, Mr. Derbam obſerves, are a thick Plank loaden with Stones, which two Men wy 
always equal to the Length of their Legs; to enable them backwards and forwards a day and half, or two days (y, 
to Ground for their Food, without ſtooping the _— IT which means, the Roll thus continual 
Body. See 1 and LEO. | | - - agitated. by the Weight and Motion of the Plank or; 
Indeed, the Elephant is an Exception from the Rule; the Needles within gti. rubb'd againſt each other with 
its Neck is very ſhort ; but then it has a peculiar Proviſion the Oil and Emery, are inſenſibly poliſhed. 
by a Proboſcis, or Trunk. See ProBoscis. a, 111 In Germany, inſtead of Hands, they poliſh with Waer 
Another thing remarkable in the Necks of Graminivorous Mills. is | 
Quadrupeds, is a ſtrong, tendinous and inſenfible 4poneuroſis, _ After Poliſhing, they are taken out, and the Filth waſk!] 
or Ligament, braced from the Head to the middle of the off em with hot Water and Soap: then wiped in hot Hrn! 
Back ; by means whereof they are enabled conſtantly to little moiſten'd, placed, with the Needles, in a round Bi 


without Pain or Labour. the Bran and the Needles be dry. The Neeales thus wiped 
NECROLOGY, a Book, antiently kept in Churches in two or three different Brans, are taken out and put i 
and Monaſteries; wherein were regiſter'd the Benefactors to wooden Veſſels to have the good ſeparated from thoſ 
the ſame, the Time of their Deaths, and the Days of their whoſe Points or Eyes have been broke either in poliſtig 
Comme moration; as alſo the Deaths of the Priors, Abbots, or wiping ; the Points are then all turn'd the ſame way, 
Religious Canons, c. 5 5 | and ſmooth'd with an Emery-ftone turn'd with a Wheel, 
This was otherwiſe call'd Calendar, and Obitory. See This Operation finiſhes em; and there remains nothing 


Cal EN DAR, Se. but to make em into Packets of two hundred and fify 
The Word comes from the Greek rsxe35, Mors, Death, each. 8 
and 95. f Chirurgeons NRERDLES, are crooked, and their Points tri 


NECROM ANC, the Art, or AR of communicating angular. They are cf different Sizes, and bear different 
with Devils, and doing ſurpriſing Feats by their Aſſiſtance; Names according to the Purpoſes they are uſed for. 
particularly calling up the Dead: From yexg©-, Death, The largeſt are Needles for Amputation; the next, Nees 
and warruz, Enchantment. See Mac1c, Sox ckRT, Sc. for Wounds; the fineſt, Needles for Sutu es. They have other 

NECROSIS, in Medicine, a compleat Mortification of very ſhort and flat, for Tendons; others, till ſhorter, and 
any part; call'd alſo Sideratio and Sphacelus. See the Eye placed in the middle, for the tying together of 
SeHACELUS, Oc. | Veſlels, Sc. See SururE, E9c. 

The Word is Greeh, vixgwns, where it has the ſame Sig- Magnetical NRE DLE, in Navigation, Oc. a Needle touch d 
nification. with a Load-ſtone, and ſuſpended on a Pivot or Centre, on 

NECTAR, among the antient Poets, the Drink of the which, playing at liberty, it direQs itſelf to certain Point 
fabulous Deities of Antiquity. | | in, or under the Horizon. Sze Macnzr. 

NEEDLE, a very familiar little Inſtrument, or Utenſil, Magnetical Needles are of two Kinds, viz. Horizontal and 
made of Steel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the Inclinatory. | | 
other; uſed in Sewing, Embroidery, Tapiſtry-Work, &c. Horizontal NE £. DLEs, are thoſe equally balanced on eaci 

Needles make a very conſiderable Article in Commerce; fide the Pivot which ſuſtains em; and which, playing Ho- 
and the Conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The rizontally, with their two extremes point out the North 
Sizes are from NY 1, the largeſt 3 to N? 25, the ſmalleſt. and South Points of the Horizon. For their Application 

There is ſcarce any Commodity cheaper than Needles; and Uſe, ſee Coup Ass. 
which will appear ſomething extraordinary to the Reader, Conſtruction of an Horizontal NzzDLE. A Piece of putt 
after he has been ſhewn the infinite Number of Operations Steel pl 1014 ed, of a length not exceeding fix Inches, 


they undergo e er brought to Perfection. leſt its Weight impede its Volubility; very thin, to take it 
| Verticity the better; not perforated with any Holes, &. 
Manufafure of NEEDLES. | for Ornament ſake, which prevent the equable diffuſion 


the Magnetic Virtue. 

German and Hungary Steel is of moſt repute for Needles. A Perforation is made in the middle of its Length, and 
The firſt thing, is to paſs it thro' a Coal-fire, and under a a braſs Cap or Head ſolder'd on, whoſe inner Cavity is (0- 
Hammer, to bring it out of its ſquare Figure into a Cy- nical, ſo as to play freely on a Stile or Pivot, headed wit 
lindrical one. This done, tis drawn thro' a large Hole of a fine Steel Point. | 
2 Wire-drawing Iron ; return'd into the Fire, and drawn The North Point of the Needle in our Hemiſphere is made 
thro' a ſecond Hole of the Iron, ſmaller than the firſt; and a little lighter than the Southern, the Touch always de. 
thus ſucceſſively from Hole to Hole, till it bave acquir'd ſtroying the Balance, if well adjuſted before, and rendring 
the degree of Fineneſs requir'd for that Species of Needles ; the North End heavier than the South, and thus occafions 
obſerving every time it is to be drawn, that it be greas'd the Needle to dip. See DieyiNnG-Needle., —  _ 
over with Lard to render it the more manageable. See Now to give the Needle its Verticity, or direQive F- 
Wiz x- Drawing. 8 | culty, 'tis to be rubb'd leiſurely on each Pole of a Magn 

The Steel thus reduced into a fine Wire, is cut in Pieces from the South Pole towards the North; firſt begin": 
of the length of the Needles intended. Theſe Pieces are with the Northern End, and going back at each repen 
flatted at one end on the Anvil, in order to form the Head rub, towards the South. A Rub in a contrary Direc 
and Eye. They are then put in the Fire, to ſoften em takes away the Power communicated by the former. e 
further, and thence taken out, and pierc'd at each extreme Por E and Touchixc. EAR 
of the flat Part, on the Anvil, by force of a Punchion of If after Touching, the Needle be out of its Tulln 
well remper'd Steel, and laid on a leaden Block, to bring ſomething muſt be filed off from the heavier Side, ill! 
out, with another Punchion, the litile Pieces of Steel re- balance evenly. | | 


maining in the Heads. Needles 
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bhicfly uſed in Parliament, when any Matter is carried with 
univerſal Conſent. | 
NENIA, or NzN14, in the antient Poetry, a kind of Ver · 
ſes ſung at the Obſequies of the Dead. See OnzsxqQvits. 
Authors repreſent them as ſorry Compoſitions, jung by 


bired Women-Mourners: - The Riſe of theſe Nenia is 
_ aſcribed to the Phrygians. | * 
The Word comes from the Greek via, on which Scaliger 


obſerves that it ſhould be wrote in Latin Nenia, not Nenia. 
Guicbart notes Nenia to have antiently been the Name 
of a Song to lull Children a-ſleep, and conjectures it to 
come from the Hebrew % Nin, Child. en : 
In the Heathen Antiquity, the Goddeſs of Tears and 


Funerals was call'd Nenia, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have 


given that Name to the Funeral-Song 3 and others to have 
taken her Name from it. Some will have the one, and 
ſome the other, form'd from the Sound or Voice of thoſe 
that weep. 

NEOMENIA, in the Schools, £9c. a Term uſed for the 
New Moon. See Moon. 


Some ſay, the Jews reckon'd two kinds of Neomeniæ, or 


New Moons; the firſt on the Day of her Conjunction with 
the Sun; the ſecond on that of her Apparition, or Phaſis 3 


and add, that they celebrated two Pafſovers, by reaſon of 


the uncertainty which of theſe Days it ſhould be held on. 

F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, they had no 
other Neomenia but that of the Moon's Conjunction with 
the Sun; which it was eaſy to aſcertain by Aſtronomical 
Calculation : whereas the other was liable to Miſtakes 3 
the Moon ſometimes not ſhewing herſelf till four or five 
days after her Conjunction. See PAssovxkR. 222085 

EOPHY TES, Nzornyrx, i. e. New Plants, in the 
Primitive Church, were new Chriſtians; or the Heathens 
newly converted to the Faith. 

The Fathers never diſcover'd the Myfteries of their Re- 
ligion to the Neophyres. | 

The Term is ill apply'd to the Converts which the 
Miſſionaries make among the Infidels. The Japoneſe Neo- 
Pbytes in the latter end of the 1th, and beginning of the 
17th Century, are ſaid to have ſhewn Prodigies of Courage 
and Faith, equal to any in the Primitive Church. 

The Word has formerly been likewiſe uſed for New 
Priefts, or thoſe firſt admitted into Orders; and ſometimes 
for the Novices in Monaſteries. | | 

Originally the Word fignifies a new Plant, being form'd 
of the Greek O, new, and ue, I uce, 94. d. newl 
born; Baptiſm, whereby they commenced Neophytes, be- 
ing a kind of new Birth. | 

NEPENTHE, in Pharmacy, a Name given to an Opi- 
ate, or Laudanum, by Theo. Swingerut, from the great Opi- 
nion he had of its giving Eaſe in all manner of Pain; the 
Word importing as much, from the Privative, i, non, or 
abſque, without ; and Twhos, Lufus, Sorrow. 

he Nepenmtbe mention'd in antient Authors, was a Plant, 
now unknown. Homer ſays, it was a Plant of Egypt; and 
adds, that Helena made uſe of it to charm her Hoſts, and 
make em forget their Pains. 


Some Authors ſay, it was the Plant we call Helenium, 


and others AÆnopia. M. Petit has a Difſertation on the an- 
tient Nepentbe, 

NEPER's, NAI P ER“s, or NAP IER's Bones, an Inftru- 
ment, whereby Multiplication and Diviſion of large Num- 
bers are much facilitated and expedited; ſo call'd from its 
Inventor J. Neper, Baron of Mercbhiſton in Scotland. 


ConftruBion of NzPER's Bones. | 


Five Rods, Plates, or Lamelle, are provided of Wood, 
Metal, Horn, Paſtboard, or other Matter, (Tab. AL E BRA, 
Fig. 1.) ofan oblong Form, and divided each into nine l ittle 
Squares ; each of which is reſolved into two Triangles by 

ONAIS. | 
In theſe little Squares are wrote the Numbers of Multi- 
lication Table; in ſuch manner as that the Units, or right- 
and Figures, are found in the right-hand Triangle ; and 
the Tens or the left-hand Figures, in the left-hand Tri- 
angle: As in the Figure. 


Uſe of NxrER's Bones in Multiplication. 


To =o_ any given Number by another ; diſpoſe the 
Lamelle in ſuch manner, as that the top Figures may ex- 
hibit the Multiplicand; and to theſe, on the left-hand, join 
the Lamelle of Units 3 in which ſeek the right-hand Figure 
of the Multiplicator; and the Numbers correſponding 
thereto, in the Squares of the other Lamelle, write out, 
by adding the ſeveral Numbers occurring in the ſame 
Rhomb together, and their Sums. Ader the ſame man- 
ner write out the Numbers correſponding to the other 
Figures of the Multiplicator ; let them be diſpoſed under 


one another as in the common Multiplication 5 and laſtly, 
add the ſeveral Numbers into one Sum, 
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NEMINE contradicente, i. e. None contradifling it, 2 ferm For Example. 8 poſe the Multiplicand 


of the Quotient after the ſame 


y 3 Number in the Lamelle of Units, z, is to be 


l N E - 4 
I 5 1 220 
. ö * * 


5978, and the Multiplikator 937. From the 
outermoſt Triangle — the Kühe hand (Tab, 59h | 
ALGEBRA, Fig. 2.) which correſponds, to e 9 


tight-hand Figure of the Multiplicator 7, writs To» 

out the Figure 6, placing it under ' 3 By | 11007 

the next homb, towards the left, add 9 and Rt 

3.5 their Sum being 14, write the right-hand 
igu re, 2/2. 4, againſt 6 ; carrying the left. 

hand Figure, x, to 4 and 3, Es 44" Wii 


in the next Rhomb. The Sum 8, join to the a5 fla. 
put down: after the ſame N in the lat Fire 
add 6 and 4 the latter Figure of the Sum 11, put 2 
before, an carry 1 to the 3 found in the left hand Tring 
the Sum 4 join as before on the left of 1846: fu 
will you have the Fafum of ) into 5918 ; and aſe; s 
ſame manner will you have the Faflum of the Mulriy 
cand, into the other Figures of the Multiplicator hh 
whole added together gives the whole Product. 


3 Uſe of NxrER's Bones in Diviſion, . 
iſpoſe the Lamelle ſo, as that the uppermoga p: 

may exhibit the Diviſor ; to theſe, on che left hands 
the Lamelle of Units. Deſcend under the Diviſor all : 
meet thoſe Ts of the Dividend, wherein tis felis 
rh how oft the Diviſor is found, or at leaft the neg 
leſs Number, which is to be ſubſtracted from the Dividend; 
the Number correſponding to this, in the Place of Unity 
write down fora Quotient. By determining the other 2 


manner, the Diviſion w; 
be compleated. | ; Ivifion will 


For Example. Suppoſe rhe 8)56 
i 36:5 506; ave the DE. eee 


viſor 5978 3 fince it is firſt asked 


how often 5978 is found in 5601 3, 221 

deſcend under the Diviſor, (T b. 17 5 
Air. Fig. .) till in the — 
loweſt Series you find the Num- 41846 
ber 53802, a hing neareſt 41345 
to 56013 3 the former whereof — 
is to be ſubſtracted out of the 00000 


latter, and the Figure 9 cor- 
reſponding thereto in the Lamelle of Units write down fi 
the Quotient. To the Remainder 22 11, join the following 
Figure of the Diviſor 83 and the Number 17934 being 
found, as before, to be the next leſs Number thereto, the 


wrote down for the Quotient; and the Subſtraction tol 
continued as before. After the ſame manner the third and 
laſt Figure of the Quotient will be found to be; andthe 
whole 937. | 5 
NEPHEW, a Term relative to Uncle and Aunt, figri 
fying a Brother or Siſter's Son; who, according to the Ci 
vil Law, is in the third Degree of Conſanguinity ; and at- 
cording to the Canon Law, in the ſecond. See Acnarioy 
and CoGNATION. | 
The Word is form'd from the Latina Nepos 3 which inthe 
—_ — of that Language ſignified the ſame thing 
NEPHRITES, or Nzenziticus Dolor, in Medicine, 
a Name given to a painful Diſeaſe occaſion'd by the Stone 
or Gravel in the Kidneys. See STrONk. 5 
The Word is borrow'd from the Greek yegeum:;, Diſcs] 
of the Reins 3 from vigegs, Rein. Ste Kipney. 
The Greeks give the Name vegerns, to the firſt Verters 
of the Loins, from its neighbourhood to the Kid neys. des 
VERTEBRA | 
NEPHRITIC, ſomething that relates to the Kidneys 
See Kipnegvy. | 
The Word is form'd of the Greek vez225;, Rein, Kidney 
- NeenHRITIC Colic, is a Colic or Pain ariſing from a Stone 
or Gravel in the Reins, c. 
This is the moſt cruel of all Colics. See Cob ic. 
NEPHRITICS, Medicines proper for Diſeaſes of the 
Kidneys, particularly the Stone. See S rox E, Ge. 
Such particularly are the Roots of Althæa, Dog's Gil 
Sparagraſs, Sago, Pellitory of the Wall, Mallows, Pimp 
nella, red Chich-Peas, Peach-Kernels, Turpentine, &. 
See LI THON TRI TIc. 
NEPHRITICUM Lan, a kind of Medicinal Mos 
growing in New Spain, chiefly in the Kingdom of Mex 
call'd by the Indians, Coalt Tiapalcypatby, as being ſorerey? 
ainſt Nepbritic Pains. See Work, TY 
It muſt be choſen well clear'd of its Bark and Rind" 
is of a bitter Taſte, and a reddiſh yellow Colour; bi 
when infuſed in cold Water, gives it a sky-blue Tincuth 
when view'd by a falſe Lake, and a gold Colout bſ 
a true one: A little of any Acid being mixed with! 
Tincture, both Colours diſappear, but a little Oil of Tart 
reſtores its 8ky-blue. See Corovs, | i 
Some ſubſtitute Ebony, and others red Braſi/ Wood 
Lignum Nepbriticum, but the Deceit becomes apparent 1 


| | able a precious Stone, ſo call'd from 
NEE n Vierck 28 the Stone and Gravel in 
its ent See STONE. | 
be Kidney*: of a greyiſh Colour, mix'd with a 
Tis - kind of Faber hte oY black; and only differs 
_ Taſper in its being barder, and always without any 
. in | | 


3 1 8 
times found in Pieces large enough to make moderate Cups 


There is ſome * dear, by reaſon of the wonderful Vir- 
mT A 5 A Cup I of it was fold for 1600 
tues = in the time of the Emperor Rudolpbus IT. 55 

9 beſt for Medicinal Uſe is of a bluſh grey, fat and 


and taugt 
after having 


. other Stones, into like Figures; and ſell 


it at great Prices to thoſe who have an Opinion of its Ne- 
tt ult . : | | | 

NuEPOris , a Term uſed in Italy, in ſpeaking of the 

W authority which che Pope's Ne hews, #. e. his Baſtards, 

bare 7n the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and in the Care the 

W popes take to raiſe and enrich them. | 

Han of the Popes have endeavoured to reform the 
abuſes of Nepotiſm, but hitherto in vain. Leti has wrote 
expreſly on the Subject, 17 Nepotiſmo. ; Ns 

EPTUNALIA, Feaſts held among the Antients in 
honourof Neptune. ., 3 

The Neptunalia differ d from the Conſnalia, in that the 
latter were Feaſts of Neptune, conſider d as preſiding over 
Horſes and the Manage. See ConSUALIA. | 

Whereas the former were Feaſts of Neptune in the general, 
and not confider'd under any particular Quality. They 
were celebrated on the roth of the Calends of Auguſt. 

NEREIDS, or NEREIDESs, Fabulous Deities of the An- 
tients, ſuppoſed to inhabit the Sea. See Gor. 

The Nereids were fifty in number; all the Sons of Nep- 
tune by the Nymph Doris. Their Name and Genealogies 
are deſcribed by Heſiod. oy SIGs 

NERVE, in Anatomy, a round, white, long Body, like 

2 Cord, compoſed of ſeveral Threads, or Fibres; deriving 
its Origin from the Brain, or the Spinal Marrow; and di- 
Aributed throughout all the Parts of the Body; ſerving 
for the Conveyance of a Juice call'd Animal Spirits, for the 
| performance of Senſation and Motion, See SENSATION, 
| Motion, Oc. 
For the Origin of the Nerves: From every Point of the 
Cortex of the Brain, there ariſe minute medullary Fibres 3 
which, in their Progreſs uniting together, at length be- 
come ſenfible, and thus conſtitute the Medulla of the Brain, 
and the Spine. See Cox TEx, ME DurLA, c. 

e er are continued, and in their farther Progreſs, 
become diſtinguiſh'd or ſeparated by Coats which are de- 
tach'd to them from the Dura and Pia Mater, into ſeveral 
diſtin Faſciculi, or Nerves ; reſembling, in the Pofition of 
their component Fibrille, ſo many Horſes Tails, wrapp'd up in 
a double Tunic. See FI BR. 

'Tis probable that the medullary Fibres of the Cere- 
belum, rifing up towards the fore parts of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata, do, part of them, join the Nerves arifing thence, but ſo 
as till to retain their different Origin, Progreſs, and Fun- 
dtions. The reſt of the Fibres of the Cerebellum are ſo mix'd 
with thoſe of the Brain, as that there is, perhaps, no part 
of the whole Medulla Oblongata, or Spinalis,where there are not 
found Fibres of each kind; and thus, to conſtitute the Body 
of each Nerve, both kinds of Fibres contribute; tho the 
end and effect of each be quite different. 8ee CRE BEL, 
The Nerves thus form d, and ſent from the Medulla Ob- 
| longata and Spinalis while within the Cranium, are ten Pair; 
tho very improperly ſo accounted ; inaſmuch as moſt of them 
do in reality conſiſt of ſeveral diſſinct, very large Nerves. 
From the Spinal Marrow, continued without the Cra- 
aum, there ariſe, after the like manner, thirty Pair, to 
which may be added another Pair ſent from the Vertebræ of 
the Neck, augmented in its Progreſs by Branches fromthe 
ſecond and third Pair, and at laſt Foin'd to the eighth Pair, 

All theſe, while within the Medulla, are pulpous ; as ſoon 
%they quit it, they acquire a Sheath, or by e, wherewith 
ing defended, they proceed to the Dura Mater, which is 
Perforated into an open Vagina, reaching as far as the Fora- 
2 of che Cranium, deſtin'd for the tranſmiſſion of Nerves ; 
where the nine firſt, Pair, and the Acceſſory Pair, aſſuming 
tha Fagina, or Caſe, paſs ſafely out of the Cranium. 

Wy. other thirty and one Pair deſcend thro' Spaces be- 

;: een the Commiſſures of the Apophyſes of the Vertebræ; 

on firm, hard, and well cloath'd as they are, they 
iſperſed thro! all, even the ſmalleſt Points of the ſolid 


arts of the Body yet known. See 80115. 
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The Coats, or Covers of theſe Nerves are every vhs 


inveſted with . and other Veſicles 
of a very tight Texture, which ſerve io collect, ſtrengthen, 
and contract the Frille; and from which many of the Phz- 
nomena of the Nerves, and of Diſeaſes, are accountable. 
As ſoon as the laſt Extremities of the Nerves are about 

to enter the Parts to which they belong, they again la 
afide their Coats, and become expanded either into a kind 
of thin Membranula, or into a ſoft Pulp. 8:6 MMERANE 
OL TEENS: 2058 FI Y | 

Now, upon. conſideri „That the whole vaſcular 
Medulla of the Brain — to the conſtituting of the Fi- 


brille of the Nervesz nay, is wholly continued into, and 


ends in them; . Secondly, That upon compreſſion, tearing, 
diſperfion, putrefaction, Sc. of the Medulla of the Brain, 
all the Actions uſed to be;perform'd by the Nerzes arifing 
thence, are immediately aboliſhed, even tho the Nerves con- 
tinue entire and untouch d; Thirdly, That the Nerves 
themſelves are every where found lax, pendulous, crooked, 
retrograde, and oblique, yet effect Motion and Senſation 
almoit inſtantaneouſly; Fourthly, That when cloſe bound 


or compreſs'd, tho in all other reſpects entire, they loſe all 


their, Faculty in choſe Parts between the Ligature and the 
Extremes to which they tend, without loſing any in thoſe 
Parts between the Ligature and the Medulla of the Brain, 
or Cerebellum : it evidently appears, that the nervous Fj. 


brille do continually take up a Humour or Juice from tho 


Medulla of the Brain, and tranſmit it by ſo many diſtinct 
Canals to every Point of the whole Body; and by means 


hereof alone perform all their Functions in Senſation, Muſ- 


cular Motion, Sc. See SENSATION and MuscLE. 
Which Humour is what we popularly call Animal Spirits, 


or the Nervous Juice. See ANIMAL Spirit. 


Nor does there appear any Probability in that Opinion 
maintain'd by ſome ; vis. That the Nerves perform all 
their Action by the Vibration of a tenſe Fibrilla 5 which is 
inconfiſtent with the nature of a ſoft, pulpous, flaccid, 
crooked, wavy Nerve, and with that nice diſtinctneſs 
wherewith the Objects of our Senſes are repreſented, 
and Muſcular Motions perform'd. 

Now, after the ſame manner as the Arterial Blood 
is perpetually carried into all the Parts of the Body 
furniſh'd with thoſe Veſſels ; ſo we conceive a Juice pre- 
par'd in the Cortex of the Brain and Cerebellum, convey'd 


thenceevery Moment thro' the Nerzes to every Point of 


the ſolid Body. The ſmallneſs of the Veſſels in the Cor- 
tex, as exhibited in Ruyſab's Injections, which yet are onl: 
Arterious, and therefore incredibly thicker than the Jaft 
Emiſſary derived thence, ſhew how ſlender theſe hollow 
Nervous Stamina muſt be. But the great Bulk of the Brain 
compared with the exceeding Smallneſs of each Hibrilla, 
ſhews, that their number muſt be great beyond the limits 
of all Imagination. 

And again, the great Quantity of Juice conſtantly brought 
hither, and violently agitated, will occaſion a conſtant Ple- 
nitude, Openneſs, and Action of theſe little Canals. | 

But, as freſh Juice is every moment prepared, and the 
laſt is continually protruding the former; as ſoon as it has 
done its lait Office, it ſeems to be driven out of the laſt 
Filaments into the ſmalleſt Lymphatic Perle, both about 
the Glands, and elſewhere ; thence into the Lymphatics 
ſomewhat larger; and again from theſe to the common 
Lymphatic Veſſels with the Valves of Veins, and at length 
into the Veins and the Heart; and thus like the other Juices 
of the Body, does it make its Circuit round che Body. See 
CIRCULATION of the Spirits. 

Upon the whole, if we conſider the great Bulk of the 
Brain, Cerebellum, Medalla Oblongata, and Medulla Spinalis, 
with regard to the Bulk of the reſt of the Solids 
of the Body; the great number of Nerves diſtributed 
hence throughout the whole Body; that the Brain and 
Carina, that is the Spinal Marrow, are the Baſis in an Em- 
bryo, whence, according to the great Malpigbi, the other 
parts are afterwards form'd 5 and laſtly, that there js ſcarce 
any part of a Body, but what feels or moves; it will ap- 
pear very probable, that all the ſolid parts of the Body are 
wove out of nervous Fibres, and conſiſt wholly of em. See 
STAMEN-. | 

The Antients only allow'd of ſeven Pairs or Conjugations 
of Nerves, proceeding from the Brain; which, with their 
Functions, they compriſed in theſæ two Latin Verſes : 


Optica prima, oculos movet altera, tertia guſtat, 


Quartaq; quinta audit, vaga ſexta eſt, ſeptima lingue, 


But rhe Moderns, as before obſery'd, reckon ten, which 


are as follow. 
NzRvEs of the Brain, or Cerebrum. 


Olfafory NERVES, Par Olfallorium, or the Olfactory Pair, 
ariſes in the fore-part of the Brain, Fo below the O, 
Frontis 3 theſe being pretty thick near the Os Cribroſum, are 
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there call'd Proceſſus Papillares, which Dr. Drake takes to 
be a properer Name in that Place, than that of Nerves 3 
they appearing rather Productions of the Medulla Oblongata, 
' whence: the Olfafory Nerves ariſe, than diſtin Neraes. As 
ſoon as they. have made their way thro the Os n 
are diſtributed throughout the Membranes of the Noſe. 


Their Uſe is in the Senſation of Smelling. See SMELLING.y 


Optic NxAvES. Theſe paſs the Skull thro two Perfora- 
tions in its Baſis, a little above the Sella Equina, and are 
thence convey'd to the Tunics of the Eye ; whereof, the 
Retina, ſuppoſed. to receive the Objects of Viſion, is an 
Extenſion of the inner or medullary part alone. See Vi- 
$10N and RETINA. 5 | "5 

NERVES that move the Eyes, Oculerum Motorii, ariſe from 
the Crura of the Medulla Oblongata, near the Annular Protu- 
berance 3 whence they march out between two Branches 
of the Cervical Artery; and paſſing out of the Skull at an 
irregular oblong hole, immediately under the former, are 
ſpent on thoſe Muſcles of the Eyes call'd Attollent, Depri. 
ment, Adducent, and Obliquus inferior; except ſome {ſmall 
Fibres ſpent in the Muſcles of the upper Palpebra, See Ex x. 

Pathetic NERVES, ariſe behind the T:/tes, and paſting 
out of the Skull at the ſame Foramen with the. 

Pair, ſpend themſelves wholly on the' Trochlear Muſcle. 

Fifib Pair of NxRvESs, the largeſt of all thoſe coming 
from the Brain, has its uſe as well as diſtribution more 


4 


extenſive ; ſerving both for Senſe and Motion, for Touch 


and Taſte. It ſends Branches not only to the Eyes, Noſe, 
Palate, Tongue, Teeth, and moſt parts of the Mouth and 
Face, but alſo to the Breaſt, lover Ves Precordia, &c. 
by mcans of the Intercoſtals, which are partly compoſed 
of Branches of this Nerve; whence ariſes a Conſent or Sym- 
pathy between the ſeveral Parts of the Body. See Con- 


SENT of Parts. 


It ariſes from the Annular Protuberance, near the Pro- 


ceſſus Cerebelli, and is at its Origin very large, but before 
its egreſs from the Dura Mater is divided into two Branches, 
each conſiſting of innumerable nervous Fibres, whereof 
thoſe of one Branch are pretty tough and firm; the other 
ſoft and lax. A little beyond the Sella, it forms a Plexus 
call'd Een r. near which, each Nerve is divided into 
an interior and poſterior Branch, 

The Anterior or Fore- Branch, after a few Twigs ſent to 
the Dura Mater, enters the Receptacle on each fide the 
Hella 3 whence it ſends off one or two Twigs to the Inter- 
coſtal; and as ſoon as it emerges thence, is again ſubdi- 
vided into three nearly equal Branches, The uppermoſt 

aſſing the Foramen Lacerum into the Orbit of the 

ye, is immediately ſubdivided into three leſs Branches; 
the firſt of which, after ſending 'Twigs to the Tunica Ad- 
nata, Glandula Lacrymalis, the Muſcles that draw up the 
Noſe, and the orbicular Muſcles, running over the Muſcle 
which draws up the upper Eye-lid, is ſpent on the Muſcles 
of the Forchead, and the common Integuments of the fore- 
part of the Head. | 

The ſecond Branch running under the Pathetics and 
Metorii, is divided into two; whereof the outer and ſmaller 
ſends off ſeveral Fibrille into the Fat that envelopes the 
Optic Nerve; and joining with others from the third Pair, 
forms a ſort of Plexus on the Trunk of the Optic Nerve; 
whence Fibrille are detach'd into the Muſculus Deprimens, 
Adducens, and the Tunica Sclerotica, The inner and bigger 
Slip is ſubdivided into four Twigs; the firſt running over 
the Optic Nerze, enters the Sclerotica, and is ſpent in that 
Membrane. The ſecond, returning into the Skull by a 
peculiar Perforation, pierces the Dura Mater, and, ſome- 
times turning back again, paſſes out of the Skull thro one 
of the Holes of the Cribriforme, and is diſtributed into the 
interior Membrane of the Noſe. The third Twig is ſpent 
partly on the Eye-lids and their orbicular Muſcles, the ex- 
ternal Integument of the Noſe, and the Muſcles' which 
draw it upwards, The fourth is diſtributed by ſeveral 
Twigs into the Eye-lids and orbicular Muſcles. The third 
Slip of the upper Branch is ſpent on the Glandula Innomi- 
nata and Tunica Adnata. | 

The leſs inferior Branch, e'er it leave the Skull, enters 
the Orbit of the Eye, and running along the outſide of the 
Muſculus Abducens, goes out again at a little Perforation pe- 
culiar to it; after which it divides into ſeveral Fibres, ſome 
of which go tothe Integuments of the Cheeks ; the reſt to 
the Muſcles that raiſe the upper Lip. As ſoon as it quits 
the Skull at the third Foramen, it is ſubdivided into three 
little Branches, the firſt of which, after ſome Twigs be- 
ſtow'd on the Maſſeter, the Teguments of the Face, the 
Gums, and upper Teeth 3 enters a peculiar Sinus of the 
Bone making the lower part of the Orbit, and goes out 
at a Hole particular to it 3 after which it divides into ſeveral 
Fibrille which go to the Teguments of the Face, the upper 
Lip, the Muſcle that draws the lower part of the Noſe 
laterally, and the inner Muſcle of the Noſe. | 

The ſecond [mall Branch running downwards behind the 
Ducts which go from the Noſe to the Fauces, is divided 


rmer 


into two z the upper whereof is diſtributed Hs 
into the 7 Me Pituitaria. The — — 105 
culiar Hole on the hind and lateral part of the Bons 


de 
Palate, is diſtributed into that ſpongy Fleſh 4 an 


Palate, and the tough Membrane that covers it. linexth 
The third little Branch is ſpent on that part x 
Membrana Pituitaria that lines the Fauces upon the 15 
and Muſcles thereabouts, and upon the Tonßla * 

The greater or poſterior Branch, after ſendin 
Twigs to the Dura Mater, paſſes the Skull thro n iy 
1 ; ao paving {one long Twigs to the ds 

aſſeter, and the Muſcles of the lower Jaw, is divide: * 
or ory” 228 1 J | * divided ny 

The fir ſt paſſes to the Root of the Ton 

roceeding E ſends ſeveral Branches 22 the 

ry Glands. It ſends others along the inner Sabine 
the Tongue, which end in Capillaries at its Extremir, - 
joining every where with the Branches of the ninth 55 
ſerve both the Muſcles and Papillary Glands, and ben. 
bute to the Taſte, as well as the Motion of the Tonen 

The ſecond, or middle Branch, after diſtributing 4 Ty 


into the Maxillary Glands, and the Muſcles $y 


log 
Mylogloſſus, enters the hollow of the lower Jaw, — 


it runs accompanied with Branches of the Carotid Arai 


and little Veins, which return to the internal Jugulm 
and befides ſending off a Twig to each Tooth, wit ile 
Membranes of the foreſaid Veltls. contributes to form « 
Membrane which lines the whole Sinus. At the four 
Grinder it divides into two; the leſs whereof runs to + 
Joining of the Jaw ; the bigger, paſſing out at a peculix 
Perforation, is divided into ſeveral Fibres, which are di. 
poſed into the Muſcles of the lower Lip and Chin. 

The third or exterior Branch, is ſpent on the parotid Gland, 

Sixth Pair of Nxxvxs, or the Guſtatorii, riſe from the Me. 
dullary Tracts of the Centrum Ovale, below the anculx 
Proceſs, and proceeding forwards, enters the ſame Rece 
tacle, or Sinus of the Skull, on the fide of the Kela, as the 
fifth Pair does; whence ſending off a Twig to join thoſe of 
the fifth Pair, in their paſſage to the Interco als, it goes 
out of the Skull at the ſame Hole with the Motorii 0culs 
rum, and ends in the abducent Muſcles of the Eye; ſending 
withal ſome Twigs to the Tongue. See Toncux, 

Tbe Seventh Pair, or Auditory NERv Es, ariſing from the 
medullary Tract of the fourth Ventricle, and paſſing out of 
the Skull thro a Hole of the Os Petroſum, divides into 
two Branches, or Portions, a bard and a ſoft one. The hard 
entring a little Sinus in the upper part of the Bone that 
conſtitutes the Barrel of the Ear; ſends off a Twig which 
diſtributes itſelf into the Dura Mater, except ſome {mall 
Twigs which go to the Membrane that lines the Exr, to 
the internal Muſcles that line the Ear, and the fine Mem- 
brane that clothes the infide of the Cavity of the 4v- 
phyſis Mamillaris, After this, the hard Branch ſends off two 
other Twigs, one to the eighth Pair, the other to the Tyn- 
panum, whole Chord it forms; whence creeping over the 
Malleolus, it goes out of the Ear, and ſends a Ramification 
to the Tongue. | ID 

The ſame hard Branch, coming out of the Proceſs Me 
millaris, ſends ſome 'Twigs to the Maſſeter, and others to 
the Glands about the Ear; where it divides into two othet 
Ramifications 3 the interior beſtowed on the Glands, the 
Cheek, and the upper Lips, the reſt on the lower Palfe- 
bra, and the external part of the Face. The exterior K+ 
mification, beſtowing ſome Fibrille on the Glands, out of 
which it iſſues, divides into two; the upper diſtributed 
into the Quadratus and outer parts of the under Lip; the 
lower ſpent on the Integuments of the fore and lateral part 
of the Neck, lower Jaw, and the Maſtoidal Muſcle. 

The ſoft and larger Portion of this Pair divides into 
three Ramifications, the upper whereof paſſes a ſmall Fi- 
ramen into the Concba, where expanding, it forms a fine 
Me mbrane which lines its inner Surface, The ſecond and 
third Ramifications are alſo ſpent on the inner parts of thc 
Concha and ſemicircular Dutts, which they farniſh with 
Membranes, the immediate Organs of Hearing. dee 
HEARING. | 

Eighth Pair of NRRVESõ, or the Par Vagum, ſprings from 
the Medulla Oblongata, a little above the Olivaria Corf%* 
and paſſes out of the Skull thro the ſame Perforations with 
e ne Snus s of the Dura Mater. 

This, in its progreſs, is join'd by the Par Acceſſorium, nd! 
little further by a Twig of the hard partof the ſevent) Pair, 
and at the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck by the Nerzes that! 
from the Cervical Marrow; and detaches ſeveral IIb 
the Muſcles of the Larynx, Gula, Neck, c. particular!) 
the Ganglioform Plexus, form'd by its Union with 3 Brine! 
of the Intercoſtal. Hence deſcending to the Thora " 
makes another Plexus under the Clavicle, whence ariſes 106 
Recurrent Nerve on the right fide, as on the left it bas it 
Riſe from the Trunk of the Nerve itſelf, The right fe, 
current is reflected at tho Axillary Artery, the left it e 
deſcending Branch of the Horta; each running . 


Re” Twigs. to it, and terminate in the 
Be aj 2 50 heir Uſe is in the Formation 
Modulation of the Voice. See VoicE. | 

pac "| tho Origin of the 4orta it ſends off a Branch to- 
wards tho Heart 3 Vein e bigger eeds to the 
about 2 * afres having ſent off a Twig, which 
7 5 from the Intercoſtals, make the Plexus Car- 
with oe: proceeding Mill further, it ſends out ſe. 
diacus Kade, hich, meeting together, make the 
vera} ee nonicus, Whence. ariſe Fibres that conſtringe 
PE" eftels and Veſicles of the Lungs... In its Paſſage 
awards, it diſtributes ſeveral Branches to the 0«/0- 


eg ; ng which it rus;; Kt N 
l. 1 Vertebræ of the Neck, the Trunk di- 
of Ws. Jes into two Branches, the external and internal, com- 
i "cating, all along by ſeveral Ramificarions, and at 
„ ech reuniting- The reſt of this Pair joins with the 


* tarercoflals in the formation of ſeveral Plexus in the lower 
Venter, and in them ſeems to terminate. See PL Ex us. 


Along with theſe, and wrapp'd up in the ſame Coat from 
n me Dura Marer, paſſes the 5 of TH 3 
cb | Aece ory N ERVE, or Par Acceſſorium. It has its Origin 
com the Medulla contain d in the Vertebræ of the Neck. 
Goon after its return out of the Skull, it leaves the Par Va- 
ie un again, and is diſtribu ted into the Muſcles of the Neck 
n 
th Intercoftal Nxx vxs, conſiſt of nervous Filaments derived 
e artly from the Brain, 2/2. Branches of the fifth and faxth 
bur; and partly from the Spinal Marrow, by thoſe Branches 
b they receive from the Vertebral Nerves. ? 25 
nn each Trunk of theſe Nerves, e er it arrives at the 
. W Thorax, are two Cervical Plexus's, the upper whereof re- 
a ceives a Branch from each Trunk of the Par Vagum; the 
. under ſends out ſeveral Ramifications to the Oeſopbagus and 
F Aſpera Arteria, and particularly a large one to the recurrent 
„ Nerve. From the ſame Plexus deſcend two other Ramifi- 
o' cations to the Cardiac Plexus; which are join d a little lower 
5 by a third, from which the Intercoſtal Nerve deſcending to 
” the Clavicles, divides into two, and embraces and con- 
6 fringes the ſubclavian Artery ; thence entring the Thorax, it 
receives three or four Twigs from the upper Vertebral Nerve, 
n together with which it conſtitutes the Intercoſtal Plexus 3 
f and thence deſcending along the fides of the Vertebræ, and 
7 receiving a nervous Twig | each of them to the 0s 
1 Sacrum, and entring the Abdomen, it forms ſeveral confi- 
, derable Plexus's, viz, the Lienaris, Hepaticus, the two Re 
- nales, Meſentericus magnus, and two little ones in the Pelvis, 
See PLEXUS. | | | 
8 Ninth Pair of NERVES, Motori Linguæ, ariſe from the 


a middle of the Centrum Ovale, by three or four ſmall Twigs, 
and go out of the Skull near the Proceſs of the Occiput ; 

| and ſend their Branches to the Tongue. | 

| They may be likewiſe call'd Guftatorii, as they contri- 

b bute, together with the Branches of the fifth and ſixth 

: Pair, to the Senſation of Taſting. See TasTiNG. 

Tenth Pair of NRRVxSõ, ariſe by two or three Branches 
from the Medulla oblongata, juſt below the Corpora Pyrami- 
dalia and Olivaria, or rather, at the beginning of the Me- 
dulla Hes whence reflecting a little backwards, it goes 
out of the Skull between the ficſt Yertebra of the Neck, and 
: the Proceſs of the Occibut. 
| lt is ſpent on the external Muſcles of the Head and Ears. 
dee EAR, Oc. | | 

\NzRves from the Spinal Marrow. 

The Spinal Neves, (i. e. thoſe ſpringing from the 
Medulla after its egreſs out of the Skull, where it lays aſide 
the name Oblongata, and aſſumes that of 8 are thirty 
Pair: Of whic „ ſome are reckoned as belonging to the 
eck, as having their Origin thence, and call'd Cervical 
| Nerves 3 others to the Dor um, or Back, and call'd Dorſal 
Nerves ; others to the Loins, call'd Lumbal Nerves, and the 
reſt to the Os Sacrum. 

Cervical Nerves. Of theſe there are ſeven Pair: The 
firſt Pair ariſe between the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the 
x ſeck, and, contrary to the reſt, come out before and be- 
ind; whereas the other fix Pair come out laterally from 
ine Junctures of the Yertebre, thro particular Perforations 

vear the tranſverſe Proceſſes. They go to the Muſcles of 
the Head and Ear. 
RN Fs ſecond Pair contributes the main Branch towards 
= mation of the Diaphragmatic Nerves, which, accor- 
P45 to Vienſſens, ſpring only from the fourth and fixth 


gil be three laſt Pair of the Neck joining with the two 

| %* the Dorſum, or Thorax, make the Brachial 

ts the Cereical Nerzes ſend innumerable Branches to 

be uſcles, and other parts of the Head, Neck, and 
ulders. | | 

wks NzAaves are in number twelve. Theſe, ex- 

8 what the two upper pair contribute to the Brachial 


| 
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thic Vaults, 
 Vavrr, Ocivs, Oc. 


N f E 7 
2 


Nerves, are generally diſtributed into the Int MNal 
Abdominal uſcles, the Pleura and external paces of 2 
. Lumbal Nx Rvxs, are five Pair: The firſt of which ſends 


two Branches to the lower fide of the Diaphragm. The 


ſecond ſome Twigs to the Genital Parts, and others, as 
well as the three following, to give the firſt Roots to the 
Crural Nerves, The reſt of the Branches of the Lumba! 
Nerves are diftributed into the Muſcles of the Loins and 
adjacent Parts, | | 

NERVES of the Os Sacrum, are fix Pair; the firſt three 
or four Pair whereof are beſtow'd wholly on the Crural 


enital Parts. 


Naur, z the reſt on the Muſeles of the Anus, Veſica, and 


-- Brachial NR RVxES, are the Offspring, partly of the Cer- 
Ticals, and partly of the Dorſals. Theſe, after the ſeveral 
Branches whereof they are compoſed have been variouſly 


complicated and united, run but a lictle way in a Trunk 
eber they divide again into ſeveral Branches, variouſly di- 
ſtributed into the Muſcles of the Skin and Arms. 

Diapbragmatic Nerves, are likewiſe the ring of the 
Cervicals, Theſe, after Joining in a Trunk, run thro the 


Mediqſt inum undivided, till they arrive near the Diaphragm, 


into which they ſend off ſeveral Branches; ſome into the 
Muſcular, others into the Tendinous part of it. / 
Crural NxRvxs, conſiſt of an Union of fix or ſeven 
Pair, iz. the three laſt of the Lumbal, and three or four 
firſt of the Os Sacrum. Theſe, after having ſpent their 
upper Branches on the Muſcles of the Thigh and Skin, as 
far as the, Knee, proceed in a Trunk downwards, which 


ſends its Branches to the Extremities of the Toes, ſup- 


lying as it goes, the Muſcles and Skin of the Leg and 
_ This is the largeſt and firmeſt nervous Trunk in the 
oaye OE | 
NERVES, in Botany, are long, tough, Strings running 
either a-croſs, or length-wife of the Leaves of Plants, 
See LEAVE. 3 
Nxxvxs, in Architecture, are the Mouldings of the Pro- 


jecting. Arches of Vaults ; or thoſe ariſing from the Bran- 


ches of Ogives, and croſſing each other diagonally in Go- 


ſerving to ſeparato the Pendentives. See 


NERVOSA Corpora, in Anatomy. See CA vERNOSZ 
Corpora. | | 
NERVOUS Spirit, or Juice, is a pure, ſubtile, volatile 
Humour, better known by the Name of Animal Spirits; 
ſecreted from the Arterious Blood in the Cortical of 
the Brain, collected in the Medulla Oblongata, and thence 
driven, by the force of the Heart, into the Cavities of the 
Nerves; to be convey d by them throughout the Body, for 
the Purpoſes of Senſation and Animal Motion. See 
SPIRIT. | | 
NEST, ſee Ni pus. | 
NESTORIANS, a Sec of antient Heretics ; ſtill, as tis 
ſaid, ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant. 
They take their Name from Ne/torizs, who, of a Monk, 


became a Prieſt, anda celebrated Preacher, and was at length, 


after the Death of S/innius in 428, rais'd by Theodoſius to 
the See of Conſtantinople. : 

At firſt he ſhew'd a world of Zeal againſt Hereſy in his 
Sermons before the Emperor; but at length taking the 
liberty to ſay, that he found in Scripture, that Mary was 
the Mother of Jeſus, but that he no where found, that Mary 
was the Mother of God, his Auditory was ſhock'd, and a great 
part of em retir'd from his Communion. 

His Writings were ſoon ſpread thro Syria and Egypt, 
where he made many Converts, notwithſtanding the vigo- 
rous Oppoſition of St. Cyril. | 

His diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, that there are two Perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt ; and that the Virgin was not his Mother as 
God, but only as Man. | 
The Doctrine was condemn'd in the Council of Epbeſus, 
at which aſſiſted above 200 Biſhops ; and Neftorixs was 
anathematiz'd and depoſed from his See. 

Neſforius was not the Author of this Error; but borrow'd 
it at Antioch, where he had ſtudied. Theodorus Mopſueſianus 
had taught the ſame before him. | = 

Tis bn Io difficult to determine whether or no the 
Chaldee Chriſtians, who ſtill profeſs Nęſtorianiſm, have pre- 
ciſely the ſame Sentiments with Ne/iorius, whom they ſtill 
efteem as their Patriarch. They have made ſeveral Re- 
unions with the Romiſe Church, but none of *em have ſub- 
ſiſted long. The moſt confiderable was that under the 
Pontificate of Paul V. 

Till the time of Pope Julius III, they acknowledg'd none 
but one Patriarch, who aſſumed the Quality of Patriarch 
of Babylon; but a diyifion arifing among em, the Patri- 
archate became divided, at leaſt for a Time; and a new Patri- 
arch was appointed by that Pope, who made his Refidence 
at Caremita in Meſopotamia ; whoſe Succeſſor, however, un- 
able to withſtand the Power of the Patriarch of Babylon, 
was obliged to retire within the Confines of _— Thus 
: ' atters 
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till the Pontificate of Paul V. under whom 
leis Re-union with the Rowi/o Church, 
whom their Patriarch ſolemnly own'd for the . 
of all 0 ne his ate Ire 0 1 0 285 
he Union, and compoſing an Explic of the cl 
of Religicn where heir Diſ putes with the Romiſo Church 
were repreſented as only verbal, GS. RR 
NE I, Nzar, in Commerce, ſomething pure, 
adulterated with any foreign Mixture. 

Thus, Wine is ſaid to be Net when not 
10 Foot ſeparated from them. 

il th and Ordures are ſe 1 
ww Diamond is ſaid 5 be Net when it has no Stains or 
Flaws ; a Cryſtal, when tranſparent throughout. 
Nu r is alſo uſed for what remains after the Tare has 


Matters ſtood 


there was a 


and un- 


2 3 f n le h dize 3 i. e. | 
been taken out of the Weight of any Merchanoize 3 their Tenſes in . auxiliazy Verb u bade. 


clear of all Package, See Tart. 
Thus we ſay, a Barrel of Cochineal weighs 450 Pounds 3 
the Tare is 50 Pounds, and there remains Net 400 Pounds. 
NET. Produce, a Term uſed to expreſs what any Com- 
modity has yielded, all Tare and Charges deducted. 
The Merchants ſometimes uſe the Italia» Words, 
procedido, for Net-Produce. 
Nzr-Maſonry, ſee MAsomuv. 


when it is weigh'd 


NETE Hyperboleon, in the antient Muſic, the name of 


the higheſt and moſt acute of the Chords of the Lyre, or 
the antient Scale, or Diagramma. See Di AMRAM MA. 

It anſwer d to the 4, mi, la, of the third Octave of the 

Organ, or the modern Syſtem. 5 | 
The Word is compoſed of the Greet yy7e and v, 
i. e. The laſt of the bigheſt Chords. | 

NzTz Diagengmenon, in the Antient Muſic, was 
the Chords of the Lyre, or Syſtem of the Antſents. See 
DiaGRAMMA. | | 3 

It anſwers to the E, ſi, mi, of the third Octave of the 
Organ, or modern Syſtem. | 

The Word comes from the Greek vnn | 
laſt of the ſeparate ones; where is underſtood the word 
Chord. 8 

NETE 
the higheſt Chord of a Tetrachord of the Greek Syſtem, 
added to make the b /of: fall between the Meſe and Parameſe, 
i. e. between la and //» See DiARAMUM A. 

This Chord had the ſame Sound with the Paranete Dia- 
zeugmenon, or our la by b mollis. | 
| The Word comes from the Greek vwre and c , 
the laſt of thoſe added; where is underſtood the word 
Chord. | | 

NEURITICS, or Nzzvinzs, in Medicine, Remedies 

per for Diſeaſes of the Nerves, and Joints. 
Such are Betony, Lavender, Roſemary, Sage, Laurel, 
Marjoram, and other among the Cephalics. | 

The Word is form'd 
Hence alſo | 

NEUROGRAPHIA, in Anatomy, a Deſcription of the 
Nerves. See NERvxE. | | 

Raim. Vieuſſens, a Phyſician of Montpellier, has an excellent 
Treatiſe in Latin, under the Title Neurograpbia Univerſalis, 
where he ſhews, that there are more Ramifications of the 
Nerves in the Skin, than in the Muſcles, and all the 
other parts. See SkIN. | 

Duncan, , another Phyſician of the ſame Place, has a 
Treatiſe call'd Neurograpbia Rationalis. 

Neurographia is mas more general than 

NEUROLOGY, which implies a Diſcourſe of the 
Nerves 3 in as much as the former may be underſtood, 
not only of Diſcourſes on the Nerves, but alſo of Figures 
and e repreſenting them; whereas the latter is 
iſcourſing alone. | 

NEUTER, a Perſon free or indifferent, who has eſpouſed 
ncither Party, and is neither Friend nor Foe. 

Thus we ſay a Judge is to be Neuter in the Cauſes he 
judges 5 and thus, we ſay, in Queſtions, where Reaſon ap- 
pron Neuter, a Man muſt ever incline to the Side of the 

nhappy. | 

NzvuTER, in Grammar, is uſed for a ſort of Gender of 
Nouns which are neither Maſculine, nor Feminine. See 
GENDER, | | 

'The Latins have three kinds or Genders, Maſculine, Fe- 
minine, and Neuter. In Engliſe, and other modern Tongues, 
there is no ſuch thing as Neuter Nouns. See Nou. 

VerbsNguTER, by ſome Grammarians call'd Intranſi- 
tive Verbs, are thoſe that govern nothing, and that are 
neither active nor paſſive. See VERR. | 

When the Action expreſs'd by the Verb has no Object to 
fall upon, but the Verb alone ſupplies the whole Idea of 
the Action, the Verb is ſaid to be Neuter; as I ſleep, thou 
yawneſt, be ſneezes, we walk, ye run, they ſi and ſtill, 

Some divide Verbs Næuter into, 1ſt, Such as don't ſignify 
any Action, but a Quality; as albet, it is white; or a Si- 
tuation, as ſedet, he ſits; or have ſome relation to Place, as 


(628) 


ther, De. | 


falfify'd or balder- Jo: 
Coffee, Rice, Pepper, &c. are Net, when the | 


Netto 


one of 


Inn and Sralwypirer, 
emmenon, in the Antient Muſic, the Name of 


Flights of each Story. | 


om the Greek vids, Nervus. 


ſeveral parts thereof, by Sir 1. Newton. 


fical Bodies are confider'd Mathematically 3 and where 


is the ſenſe wherein we ſhall here chiefly confider it. 


* 2 f » 2 , %% * 
8 * * 1 : ob 
— X * k 
| F 
y 7 
x . oy . 
. * 12 Y a 


adeſt, he is preſent z' or ſome other State or CD 1 


regnat, he rules, c. Lo 
And, 2dly, thoſe that do fignify Actions, tho tho 
as don't paſs into any Subject different from the FT 
X54 0 H 1. 


to dine, to ſup, to £19, Cc. e 0 
But this latter kind ſometimes ceaſe to be Nen 
commence active; eſpecially in-Greek and Lat, ”, a} 
Subject is given them; as vivere vitam, amjy;, 1 
Prgnare prignam. Thus the old French Poets fay, gu 
ſon tourmem ; the Engliſh, to ſigh bis Woes, & c. '> Opin 

But this ĩs obſerved only to obtain where ſometh; 
tieular is to be expreſs'd, not contain'd in the Vetß r 
didere vitam beatam, to live a happy Life; Prguare , 1 
Paguam, to fight a good fight, Sec. ben 
According to the Abbot de Dangean, Verbs. News, 


divided into aFive and paſſroe 3 t * firſt thoſe * e 


French by avoir.” The ſecond thoſe that form them in 5% 
with the Verb to be 3 in French, eee. uh 
Thus, to ſleep and toyawn, dormer and eternuer, are No, 
ters active. To come, and to arrive, are Neuters paſſive 
The ſame. Author ſubdivides each Kind into ferend 
Branches. See Vers. 1 | 
NEUTRALITY, the State of a Perſon or Thing thy 
is Neuter. See Naur. 
NEUTRAL Salis, among Chymiſts, are a ſort of inter 
mediate Salts between Acids and Alcalies ; partaking of the 
nature of both. See SALT, Actp, and ALcary, 
Mr. Boyle alſo gives the Appellation Neutral to a fort of 
Spirits, differing in divers Qualities both from . 
Acid, and . Urinous' Spirits. Theſe he alſo calls lo 
mous and Adiaphorous Spirits. See An1arnorony, ; 
NEWEL, in Architecture, the upright Poſt, which! 
Pair of Winding- Stairs turn about; or that part of the 
. Stair-Caſe which ſuſtains the Steps. See STair. 
The Newel is a Cylinder of Stone, which bears on th: Wl 
Ground, and is form'd by the ends of the Steps of tie Wi 
Winding-Stairs. 7 $32 | 
There are alſo Newels of Wood, which are pieces of Wool 
laced 2 ndicularly, receiving the Tenants of the 
teps o ooden-Stairs into their Mortices, and where 


are fitted the Shafts and Reſts of the Stair-Caſe, and the 


'NE W-Meor, that State of the Moon a little before, and 
a little after her Conjunction with the Sun. See Moon and 


Cod juxcr ton. | | | 

NEWTONIAN Philo v4 „the Doctrine of the Uni 
verſe, and particularly of the heavenly Bodies; their Lanz 
Affections, Oc. as deliver'd by Sir Iaac Newton, ScePar 
LOSOPHY. Fs | 

The Term Newtonian Philoſophy, is apply'd very dif- 
rently 3 whence divers confuſed Notions relating thereto, 

Some Authors, under this Philoſophy, include all the Cor 
Puſcular Philoſophy confider'd as it now ſtands cotrected 
and reform'djby the Diſcoveries andImprovements madei 
In this ſenſe it 
that Graveſande calls his Elements of Phyſics, IntroduJio a 
Pbiloſopbiam Newtoniam. 

And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the ſame with the 
New Philoſopby, and ſtands contradiftinguiſh'd to the Car 
teſian, the Peripatetic, \and the antient Corpuſcular. St 
CorpusCULAR, PERIPATETIC, CAR TESIAN, Ce. 

Ochers, by Newtonian Phileſophy, mean the Method 
Order which Sir I. Newtoz oblerves in philoſophizing j vis 
the Reaſoning, and drawing of Conclufions Firefly from 
Fhænomena, excluſive of all previous Hypotheſes ; the 
beginning from fimple Principles; deducing the firſt Power 
and Laws of Nature from a few ſele& Phenomena, andtien 
applying thoſe Laws, c. to account for other things. Jö 
this Purpoſe, the ſame Graveſande explains himſelf in b 
Inſtitut. Newton, Philo. | 

And in this ſenſe, the Newtonian Philoſophy is the ſame 
with the Experimental Philoſophy 3 and ſtands oppoſed 
the Antient Corpuſcular. See Exp ERIMENTAL, c. 

Others, by Newtonian Philoſophy, mean that wherein Phy 


Geometry and Mechanics are apply'd to the Solution 
Phenomena: In which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the ſime 
with the Mechanical and Mathematical Philoſophy. See Mr 
CHANICAL. 
Others, again, by Newtonian Philoſophy, underſtand that 
_ of Phyſical Knowledge, which Sir I. New! ha 
andled, improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia. 
Others, laſtly, by Newtonian Philoſophy, mean, the r 
Principles which Sir I. Newton has brought into Philosoph, 
the new Syſtem founded thereon; and the new Soluto 
Phenomena thence deduced : or that which charadden 
and diſtinguiſhes his Philoſophy from all- others. WI 
As to the Hiſtory of this Philoſophy, we have but little 
ſay: It was firſt made public in the Year 1686, ” tet 
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© three A 


e Fellow: of Trinity-College, Cam de; and 
Author) 2 bliſhed wk confiderable Improve- 
| tho Torr eral er Authors have ſince atrempted to 
ments. er 3 by ſetting aſide many of the more 
wake l athematieal Reſearches, and ſubſtituting either 
r= Reaſonings, or Experiments, in lieu thereof; 
more larly biſton in his "Prelef. Phyſ. Mathemat, and 
Poeeſande in Element: & Inflis.” . 
67 ichftanding the great Merit of this Philoſophy, and 
No verſal Reception it has met with at home, it gains 
the ure, flowly abroad 5 Newtonianiſm” has ſcarce two 
herents_ in a Nation; but Carteſianiſm, Huyge- 
and Leibnite i aniſin remain {till in poſſeſſion. 


d Principia. The two preceding Books are 
How — 5 Kare, the way, and laying down fuch Pr in- 
G les 0 Mathematicks as have the moſt relation to Pbilo- 
BROS Such are the Laws and Conditions of Powers. And 
Jef to render them leſs dry and geometrical, the Author 
illustrates by Sebolia in Philoſophy, relating chiefly to the 
Denfity and Refiftance of Bodies, the Motion of Light, 

Sounds, a Vacuum, &c. _ | ; 

In the third Book he proceeds to the Philoſopby itſelf ; 
and from the ſame Principles deduces the Structure of the 
Univerſe 3 and the Powers of Gravity, whereby Bodies 
tend towards the Sun and Planets; and from theſe Powers, 
the Motions of the Planets and Comets, the Theory of the 
Moon and the Tides. EA | 

This Book, which he calls de Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, 
was firſt wrote in the popular way: But conſidering, that 
ſach as are unacquainted with the ſaid Principles, would not 
conceive the Force of the Conſequences, nor be induced to 
lay afide their antient Prejudices 3 for this Reaſon, and to 

revent the thing from being in continual Diſpute he di- 
eſted the Sum of that Book into Propoſitions, in the Ma- 
thematical manner 3 ſo as it might only come to be read 


| by ſuch as had firſt confider'd the Principles. Not that it 


is necefſary, a Man ſhould maſter them all. Many of them, 
even the firſt-rate Mathematicians, would find a Difficulty 
in getting over. Tis enough to have read the Definitions, 
Laws of Motion, and the three firſt Sections of the firſt 
Book z after which, the Author himſelf directs us to paſs 
on to the Book de Syſtemate Mundi. 1 

The ſeveral Articles of this Philoſophy, are deliver d under 
their reſpelive Heads in this Diftionary 3 as Sun, Moon, 
Pranzr, Comer, EARATR, Ain, CENTRIPETAL Force, 
RxkSsIsTAM CE, MEeDium, MaTtTER, SpAck, ETLASTI- 


city, Oc. A general Idea, or Abſtract of the Whole, 


we ſhall here gratify the Reader withal; to ſhew in what 


Relation the ſeveral Parts ſtand to each other. 


The great Principle on which the whole Philoſophy is 
founded, is the Power of Gravity. This Principle is not 
new: Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introdu#. ad Mot. 
Martis. He even diſcovered ſome of the Properties thereof, 
and their Effects in the Motions of the primary Planets : 
But the Glory of bringing it to a Phyſical Demonſtration 
was reſerved to the Engliſh Ang age SeeGRaviry. 

His Proof of the Principle from Phænomena; together 
with the Application of the ſame Principle to the various 
other Appearances of Nature, or the deducing thoſe Ap- 
pearances from that Principle, conſtitute the Newtonian 
Syſtem 3 which, drawn in Miniature, will ſtand thus. 

I. The Phænomena are, 1. That the Satellites of Jupiter 
do, by Radii drawn to the Center of the Planet, deſcribe 
Areas proportional to their Times; and that their Periodical 
Times are in a ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their Diſtances from 
its Centre: in which all Obſervations of all Aſtronomers 
agree. 2. The ſame Phænomenon holds of the Satellites of 
Saturn, with regard to Saturn 5 and of the Moon with regard 
to the Earth, 3. The periodical Times of the primary 
Planets about the Sun, are in a ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their 
mean diſtances from the Sun. But, 4. The primary Planets 
donot deſcribe Areas any way proportional to their periodi- 
cal Times, about the Earth ; as being ſometimes ſeen Sta- 
tonary, and ſometimes Retrograde with regard thereto. See 

ATELLITES, PERIO DS, Oc. | 

The Powers whereby the Satellites of Jupiter are 
conſtantly drawn out of their reQilinear Courſe, and re- 
tain'd m their Orbits, do reſpe& the Center of Jupiter, and 
tre reciprocally as the Squares of their diſtances from the 
ame Centre. 2. The ſame holds of the Satellites of Sa- 
4 with regard to Saturm; of the Moon with regard to 
8 e Earth: And of the primary Planets with regard to the 
un. See CxnTRIPETAL Force. 

Ill. The Moon gravitates towards the Earth, and by 
Power of that Gravity is retain'd in her Orbit: And 
© ſame holds of the other Satellites with ref] pect to their 
d. J nete 3 and of the Primaries with reſpect to the 

: OON, 

14. to the Moon, the Propoſition is thus proved: The 
hee be mean diſtance is 60 Semidiameters of the Earth; 
kericd, with regard to the fix d Stars, is 27 Days,) 


C NEW 


Feet. 


143249600 Paris Feet. Now, ſuppofing the Moon to have 


loſt all its Motion, and to be let drop to the Earth, with 
the Power which rethins her in her Gbit z in eee 3 


one Minute ſhe will fall 15 & Paris Feet; the Arch ih 
deſcribes in her mean Motion at the diltance of 60 Semi. 
diameters of the Earth being the verſed Sine of 15 & Paris 
Hence, as the Power as it F the Earth, in- 
creaſes in a duplicate Ratio of the diſtance inverſly ; ſo, as 
at the Surface of the Earth, tis 60X 60 greater than the 
Moon: A Body falling with that Force in our Region 
muſt, in a Minute's time, deſcribe the ſpace of go X 60 x 


fianiſin 13 * Pars Feet; and 15 ; Paris Feet in the ſpace of one 
ale Fhlgſerbs itſelf le laid down chicfly in the third ATI 


- 


Second. ' | - obs 

But this is the Rate at which Bodies fall, by their Gra- 
vity, at the Surface of our Earth ; as Huygens has demon- 
ſtrated, by Experiments with Pendulums. Conſequently, 


the Power whereby the Moon is retain'd in her Orbit, is the 


very ſame we call Gravity: For if they were different, a 
Body falling with both Powers together, would deſcend 
with double the Velocity, and in a Second of Time de- 
ſcribe 30 Feet. See DescznT of Bodies. 5 

As to the other ſecundary Planets, their Phxnomena with 
reſpeCt to their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of the Moon about the Earth; *tis argued, by Ana- 
logy, they depend on the ſame Cauſes: Ir being a Rule 
or Axiom all Philoſophers agree to, That Effects of the 
ſame kind, have the ſame Cauſes. Again, Attraction is 
ot mutual, i. e. the Reaction is equal to the Action. 
Conſequently, the primary Planets gravitate towards their 
ſecundary ones; the Earth towards 3 Moon, and the Sun 
towards em all. And this Gravity, with regard to each ſe- 
veral Planet, is reciprocally as the Square of its diſtance from 


Its CORE SrovRy: See ATTRACTION, REACTION, Oc. 
II Bodies gravitate towards all the Planets ; and 


IV. A 
their Weights towards any one Planet, at equal diſtanci 
from the Centre of the — are oport and 8 
Quantity of Matter in each. 

For the Law of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies towards 


the Earth, ſetting afide their unequal Retardation from the 


Reſiſtance of the Air, is this; that all Bodies fall equal 
ſpaces in equal times: But the nature of Gravity or Weight, 
no doubt, is the ſame on the other Planets, as on the 
Earth. See WEISRHr. | : TT 

Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch Bodies raiſed to the Surface of the 
Moon, and together with the Moon deprived at once of all 
Progreffive Motion, and drop'd towards the Earth: Tis 
ſhewn, that in equal Times they will deſcribe equal Spaces 
with the Moon; and, therefore, that their . of 
ö is to that of the Moon, as their Weights to its 

eight. | | | 

Add, that fince Jupiter's Satellites revolve in times that 
are in a ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their diſtances from the Centre 
of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances from Jupiter 
their accelerating Gravities are equal ; therefore, fallin 
equal Altitudes in equal Times, they will deſcribe equa 
Spaces: juſt as in heavy Bodies on our Earth. And the 
ſame Argument will hold of the primary Planets with re- 
gard to the Sun. And the Powers whereby unequal Bodies 
are equally accelerated, are as the Bodies; 7. e. the Weights 
are as the Quantities of Matter in the Planets. And the 
Weights of the primary and ſecundary Planets towards the 
Sun, are as the ( — of Matter in the Planets and Sa- 
tellites. 

And hence are ſeveral Corollaries drawn relating to the 
Weights of Bodies on the Surface of the Earth, Magnetiſm, 
and the Exiſtence of a Vacuum. Which ſee under the 
Articles Vacuum, WEICH, and MANETISU. 

V. Gravity extends itſelf towards all Bodies, and is in 
proportion to the Quantity of Matter in each, 

Thar all the Planers gravitate towards each other, has 
been already ſhewn'; likewiſe, that the Gravity towards 
any one confider'd apart, is reciprocally as. the 
its Diſtance from the Centre of the Planet.: Conſequently, 
Gravity is proportional to the Matter therein. Further, As 
all the Parts 'of any Planet, A, gravitate towards another 
Planet, B; and the Gravity of any part is to the Gravity 


of the whole, as the Matter of the part to the Matter of 


the whole; and Reaction equal to Action: The Planet B 


will gravitate towards all the Parts of the Planet A; and 


its Gravity towards any part, will be to its Gravity towards 


the whole, as the Matter of the part to the Matter of the 


whole. : 
Hence, we derive Methods of finding and comparing the 


Weights of Bodies towards different Planets 3 of finding the 
Quantity of Matter in the ſeveral Planets 3 and their Den- 
ittes; Since the Weights of 78 Bodies revolving about 
Planets, are as the Diameters of their Orb its dire cly, and 
as the Squares of the Periodical Times, inverſly ; and the 
Weights at any diftance from the Centre of the Planet 
are greater or leſs in a duplicate Ratio of their di- 
ſtances, inverſly: And ſince the Quantities of Matter 
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in the Planets are as the Powers at equal diſtances from 
their Centres: And, laſtly, fince the Weights of equal 
and homogeneous Bodies towards homogeneous Spheres, 
are, at the Surfaces of the Spheres, as the Diameters of 
thoſe Spheres z and, conſequently, the Denfities of hete- 
rogeneous Bodies are as the Weights at the Diameters of 
the Spheres. SceDznsiTy, | 


VI. The common Centre of Gravity of the Sun, and 


all the Planets, is at reſt: And the Sun, tho always in Mo- 
tion; yet never recedes far from the common Cente 
of all the Planets. 


For, the Matter in the Sun being to that in Jupiter as 


1033 to 1; and Jupiter's diſtance from the Sun to the Semi- 
dia meter of the Sun in a Ratio ſomewhat bigger; the com- 
mon Center of Gravity of Jupiter and the Sun, will be a 
Point a little without the Sun's Surface. And by the ſame 
means the common Centre of Saturn and the Sun will be a 
Point a little within the Sun's Surface: And the common 
Centre of the Earth, and all the Planets will be ſcarce 


one Diameter of the Sun diſtant from the Centre thereof. 
But the Centre is always at reſt: Therefore, tho the Sun 
will have a Motion this and that way, according to the 
various Situations of the Planets, yet it can never recede 


far from the Centre. So that the common Centre of Gra- 


vity of the Earth, Sun, and Planets may be eſteem'd the 
Centre of the whole World. See Sun and CENTRE. 

VII. The Planets move in Ellipſes that have their Foci in 
the Centre of the Sun ; and deſcribe Areas proportional to 
their Times, 

This we have already laid down 4 poſteriori, as a Phe- 
nomenon : And now, that the Principle of the heavenly Mo- 
tions is ſhewn,we deduce it therefrom 4 priori. Thus: Since 
the Weights of the Planets towards the Sun are reciprocally 
as the Squares of their diſtances from the Centre of the 


Sun; if the Sun were at reſt, and the other Planets did 


not act on each other; their Orbits would be Elliptical, 
having the Sun in their common Umbilicus; and would 
deſcribe Areas proportional to the Times: But the mutual 
Actions of the Planets are very ſmall, and may be well 
thrown aſide. Therefore, Gc. See PLANET and Ox- 
BIT, 

Indeed, the Action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome 
conſequence 3 and hence, according to the different Situa- 
tions and Diſtances of thoſe two Planets, their Orbits will 
be a little diſturbed. See Dis T uR BEING Force, 

The Sun's Orbit too, is ſenſibly diſturbed by the Action 
of the Moon: And the common Centre of the two de- 
ſcribes an * round the Sun placed in the Umbilicus; 
and with a Radius drawn to the Centre of the Sun, deſcribes 
Areas proportional to the Times. Sce EARTH and SATURN. 

VIII. The Aphelia and Nodes cf the Plancrs are at reit. 
Excepting for ſome inconſiderable lrregularities ariſing 
from the Actions of the revolving Planets and Comets. 
Conſequently, as the fix'd Stars retain their Poſition to the 
Aphelia and Nodes; they, too, are at reſt. See Nopz, 
STAR, Oc. | 

IX. The Axis, or Polar Diameter of the Planets, is leſs 
than the Equatorial Diameter. 

The Planets, had they no diurnal Rotation, would be 
Spheres 3 as having an equal Gravity on every fide: But 
by this Rotation, the Parts receding from the Axis, en- 
deavour to riſe towards the Equator, which, if the Matter 
they conſiſt of be fluid, will be affected very ſenſibly. Ac- 
. Jupiter, whoſe Denſity is found not much to ex- 
ceed that of Water on our Globe, is obſerved by the Aſtro- 
nomers to be conſiderably leſs between the Poles, than 
from Eaſt to Weſt. And on the ſame Principle, unleſs our 
Earth were higher at the Equator than towards the Poles, 
the Sea would riſe under the Equator, and over-flow all 
near it, See SPHEROID. 

But this Figure of the Earth, Sir I. Newton proves like- 
wiſe a poſteriori; from the Oſcillations of Pendulums be- 
ing ſlower, and ſmaller, in the Equatorial, than the Polar 
Parts of the Globe. See PxnDuLum. 

X. All the Moon's Motions, and all the Inequalities in 
thoſe Motions, follow from theſe Principles: E. gr. Her 
unequal Velocity, and that of her Nodes, and Apogee in 
the Syzygies and Quadratures 3 the differences in — Ec- 
centricity, and her Variation, &c. See Moon, Qua- 
DRATURE, SYzYGY, Oc. | 

XI. From the Incqualities in the Lunar Motions, we can 
deduce the ſeveral Inequalities in the Motions of the Satel- 
lites. See SATELLITES. | 

XII. From theſe Principles, particularly the Action of 
the Sun and Moon upon the Earth, it follows, that we 
muſt have Tides; or that the Sea muſt ſwell and ſubfide 
twice every Day. See Troes. 

XIII. Hence likewiſe follows, the whole Theory of 
Comets; as, that they are above the Region of the Moon, 
and in the Planetary Spaces; that they ſhine by the Sun's 
Light reflected from them; that they move in Conic 
Sections, whoſe Umbilici are in the Centre of the Sun: 


and by Radii drawn to the Sun, deſcribe Areas prone... © 
to the Times; that the Orbits, or TrajeRories, are 
nearly Parabolas; that their Bodies are ſolid = 
Sc. like thoſe of the Planets, and muſt therefore ac * 
an immenſe heat in their Peribelia; that their Tall 
Exhalations ariſing from them, and encompaſſing " 
* 8 0 yy Comer, ; | them 
e Objections rais'd againſt this Philoſophy, are dug. 

againſt the Principle Gravity z which Cady 
occult Quality, and others as a miraculous, and præter Y 
Cauſe; neither of which have longer any room ; 
ſound Philoſophy. Others, again, ſet it aſide, as def 
ing the Notion of Yortices 3 and others, as ſuppoſing a) 
cuum. But theſe are all abundantly obviated unde; 8 
Articles GRAvity, ATTRACTION, VORTEx; Vacyy 

vVALITE, Thes!, . | uy 

EXUS of Matter, ſee Conksiox. | 

NICHE, in Architecture, a Cavity, or Sinking, in the 
Thickneſs of a Wall; to place à Figure, or Statue in, Sea 
STATUR, 5 | R | 

The larger Niches ſerve for Groups of Figures; th 
ſmall ones tor ſingle Statues, ſometimes only for Buſt, 

The Word comes from the Italian Niccbio, Sea-Shell ; i 
regard the Statue is here incloſed as in a Shell ; or, per 
ha ps, by reaſon of the Shell wherewith the Top of fone 
of them is adorn d. | | 

Great Care muſt be taken to proportion the Niche 
the Figures; and that the Pedeſtals of the Figures be pro- 
portion'd to the Niches. . | 

Round NICE, is that whoſe Plan and Circumference ve 
Circular. | 

Square Nicns, That where they are Square. 

Angular Nicnys, That form'd in a Corner of th; 
Building. | 

Ground NIE, That which, inſtead of bearing on 4 
Maſſive, has its Riſe from the Ground; as the Nicks of 
the Portico of the Pantheon at Rome: Theſe are otheryiſe 
call'd Tribunals. See TRIBVUNAL. | 

Nicbes are ſometimes made with Ruſtic-work, ſometing 
_ Shell-work, and ſometimes of Crail'd, or Arbor. 
Work. 51 

NICHOLAITANS, or Nicol ATT Axs, one of the mol} 
antient Sects in the Chriſtian Church. It bad its Name 
from Nicholas, a Perſon ordain'd a Deacon of the Church 
ot Jermſalem together with Sr, Stephen, | 

Ine ditiimnguſking Tenet ot the Nicbolaitans, as repre- 
ſented by Ecclefiaitical Hiſtorians, is, that all Married 
Women ſhould be common; to take away all occaſion uf 
Jcatouly. | | 

Orner Authors tax Nicholas with other Impurities ; but 
Clemens Alexandrinus imputes them all to his Diſciples, who, 
he {ays, abuſed their Maſter's Words. Nicholas, it ſeems, 
having a very beautiful Wife, was ſuſpected by the Apotiles 
as jealous of her, and as being a laſcivious Man. 

To remove this ſuſpicion, he call'd his Wife; and to 
ſhew he was not at all attach'd to her, offer'd any of them 
the liberty of eſpouſing her. This is confirm'd by £uſebi, 
who adds, that Nicholas never had more than one Wife. 

Other things charg'd on the Nicholaitans, are, That they 
made no ſcruple of eating Meats offer'd to Idols: That - 
they maintain'd that the Father of Jeſus Chriſt was not 
the Creator: That ſome of them adored one Barbelo, who 
inhabited the eighth Heaven, and who proceeded from the 
Father, and was the Mother of Jaldabaoth 3 or, according 
to others, of Sabaoth, who had forcibly taken poſſeſſion of 
the ſeventh Heaven. Others of them gave the Name 
Prounicos to the Mother of the heavenly Powers; but al 
aſcribe infamous Actions to her, and with her authors 
their own Impurities. Others ſhewed Books, and pretendet 
Revelations under the Name of Jaldabaot b. 

 Treneus and Epipbanius relate theſe and other Extri% 
gancies 3 and repreſent the Nicholaitaus as Authors of 16 
Sect of Gnoſtics. See GnosTics. 

Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and Maius, take the Name 
Nic holgitan to be coin'd, to fignify a Man addicted to Pls 
ſure and Debauchery ; adding, that it has nothing 10 © 
with Nicholas one of the ſeven Deacons. And, 47 9 

Doctrine of the Nicbolaitans is mention'd in the Arge 
immediately after mention made of Balaam, and his 
trine, they compare the two Names Balaam and Nicholas 
which, in their Originals, the one in Greek, the other . 
brew, have nearly the ſame fignification, vis, Prince, o 
Maſter of the People. \ 
Mains adds, twas probable enough the Nichol 
might value themſelves on being the Diſciples of one ol id 
ſeven Deacons 3 but that it was without any ground: = 
withſtanding what the Antients, ever too credulous, ha 
repreſented to the contrary. 1 
NICOTI ANA, or Herba Nicotiana, a Term given of 
Tobacco 3 from Nicot the French Ambaſſador at the eee 1 
Portuga I, who firſt ſent it into France in 1560, and gar hi 


ſelves. 


| hird Degree of 
_ i ſecond. See ACN ATI and Co NAT. 


tition as injuſt ; becauſe the thing deſired is not in that Act, 


own Name; 28 he himſelf tells us in his DiRionary, 
4% 0 © * 2% 5 | n 


See ToBACTIE Membrane, in Anatomy, a thin Mem- 
NICTITATING the Eye "of ſeveral Creatures, and 
3 from Duſt, or too much Light; yet is fo 
2 they can ſee indifferently well through it. See 
thm, | Ks 


EV e Nilicating Membrane is chiefly found inthe Bird and 
Fiſh Fil. ee ran and From, is fenrlabie 
h, Membrane in the Eagle's Eye, is remarkably cloſe 
Thy inſomuch as to be accounted as a ſecond Eye- lid: 
and firm, hat remarkable Firmneſs of the Eagle's Sight 
TT, . See EAGLE. Ee Sg 
* NIDU 9 * Depoſitory - wherein certain Animals, 
Fowls particularly, Inſects, and Reptiles _ their Egos, 
Cr Incubation ; and wherein, when hatch d, they. nurſe 
"heir Young till they become able to ſhift for them- 


The Word is Latin, and ſuppoſed to be derived from 


War, ſtrong, or ill Smell; in regard the Neſts of Animals 
I uſually ſtink. 


Mr. Derbam ſays, he has often wonder'd how Waſ 85 


d other Inſects that gather dry Materials (a. 
ide Duſt of Wood ſcraped off for that purpoſe) ſhould find 
proper Matter to cement and glue their Comb s, and line 
| 15 ls 3 but he adds, That in all probability tis in 
t beir own Bodies: as in the Tinea Veſtivora, the Cad- 

| Worm, Oc. 


Geodart obſerves of his Eruca that fed on Leaves, . 


made its Cell on Leaves glued together with its own 


Mick, a Term relative to Uncle and Aunt, fignifying 
Brother or Siſter's Daughter; which, in the Civil Law, is 
nſanguinity, and in the Canon 


NIENT comprise, in Law, an Exception taken to a Pe- 


Deed whereon the Petition is grounded. 
by Thus, a Perſon deſires of the E to be put in Poſſeſſion 


formerly adjudg'd to him among other Lands: The ad- 


verſe Party pleads that this Petition is not to be granted, by 
reaſon tho the Petitioner had a Judgment for certain Lands 
and Houſes, yet this Houſe is not comprized therein. 

NIEPE, NRPE, or Nzze Tides, are thoſe Tides which 


3 


| happen when the Moon is in the middle of the ſecond and 


laſt Quarters. See T1Dz. N 5 

The Niepe-Tides are oppoſite to the 8pring-Tides; and as 
the higheſt of the Spring-Tides is three Days after the Full 
or Change, ſo the loweſt of the Niepe is four Days before 


| the Full or Change; on which occaſion the Seamen ſay, 


That it is deep Niep. | e | 
When a Ship wants Water, ſo that ſhe cannot get out of 
the Harbour, off the Ground, or out of the Dock, the 
Seamen ſay, Se is Nieped. 3 

NIGHT, that Part of a Natural Day, during which the 
dun is underneath the Horizon. See Dar. 
Or Night, is that Space of Time wherein the Sun is out 


| of our Hemiſphere. | 
| Under the Equator, the Nights are always equal to the 


Days. Under the Poles, the Night holds half the Year. 
The antient Gauls and Germans divided their Time not by 
Days, but Nights 5 as appears from Tacitus and Ceſar. And 
the People of Iceland and the Arabs, do the ſame at this 
day. The fame is obſerved of our Savon Anceſtors. 
Thus, in the Council of Cloveſhoe, Anno $24, we read, 


| 1bi finita & proſeripta contentione coram Epiſcopo poſt 30 


Nottes, ilum Juramentum ad Weſtminſter deduttum eſt. Whence 


our Cuſtom of ſaying, Seven-night, fort-night, &c. 


NIGHT.Mre, a popular Name for a Diſeaſe by the 
Greek Phyſicians call'd Ephbialtes, and the Latins, Incubus; 
to which People lying a-ſleep on their Backs, and having 


their Stomach charg'd with heavy Food difficult of Di- 


| geſtion, are very liable. See IN cus us. 


ic Diſeaſe makes the ſleeping Patient appear as if op- 
E wich a huge Weight on the Breaſt; whence he or- 
te imagines ſome Spectre or Fantom ſtopping his 
The Diſcaſe does not ariſe, as was antiently imagined, 
dom groſs Vapours filling the Ventricles of the Brain; 
ut tarher from a too great repletion of the Stomach which 
Prevents the Motion of the Baka, and, of conſe- 
ducnce, the Dilatation of the Breaſt neceſſary to Reſpi- 


| ration, 


Others take it to be produced by a Convulſion of the 
—_ of Reſpiration. See ExniarTEs., 
| Eon! ge N the Arabs 2 this 2 a 
nal Epilepſy; fince upon its prevailing much, it de- 
— into an Epilepſy * ot effect the Prodromus 
Nint. Young People, as in old ones of an Apoplexy: X 
Bren Nimt uu, Nothing 3 among the School Philo- 
Lativel! 8 what has no real Eſſe, and is only conceived ne- 
n and denominated by a Negative. See Ess R. 


(631 ) 


1 12 % 5 


4 Nin - Capiat per Billam, or pe Breve, is 2 Form uſed 

when Judgment is given againſt the Plaintiff, ſo'as to bar 

1. or . er r 105 

NIHIL Dicit, is a failing to put in an Anſwer to the Plain- 

tiff 's Plea by the Da alien df a BEEF Go, Y: 
NIHILI Album, fee Pomruvrax, © 


- NIHILS, or Nrenits, Ifves, which the Sheriff that is 


oy lays are nothing worth, and Illeviable; for the 
Inſufficiency of the Parties that ſhould pay them. Both 

| Clerk of the Nicnits,” Nibilorum Clericus, is an Officer of 
the Exchequer who makes a Roll of the Sums which are 
Nechil'd by the Sheriff. See Exc EG PER. | 
bf NILOMETRE, an Inſtrument uſed among the An- 
tients, to meaſure the height of the Water of the Nile, 
in its -over-flowings. See Ovzrxr Low ine. * 

In the French King's Library is an Arabic Treatiſe on Ni- 
lometres, entitled Neili fi alnal al Ni; wherein are deſcribed 
all the der ori of the Nile from the 1ſt Year of the 
Hegira to the 87 5t | | | ; 

. Herodotus mentions a Column erected in a Point of the 


Iſland Delta, to ſerve as a Nilometre: And there is ſtill 


one of the ſame kind in a Moſque of the ſame Place. 
As all the Riches of Eggpt ariſe from the over-flowing 


of the Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the 


hands of their Serapis, and committed the moſt execrable 
Crimes, as Actions, forſooth, of Religion, to obtain the 
Favour. This occafion'd Conſtantine expreſly to prohibit 
theſe. Sacrifices, Oc. and to order the Nilometre to be re- 
moved into the Church; whereas till that time it had been 
in the Temple of Srapis. Julian the Apoſtate, had it repla- 
ced in the Temple, where it continued till the Time of the 
Great Theodoſins, See on the Subject of Nilometres, the 
Atta Eruduorum Lipſii, Anno 1686. 

The Word comes from the Greek „n, Nile, (and that 
from vie ü New Mad; or, as others will have it, from 
vie, I. flow, and laue, muddy) and wer, Meaſure. 

The Greeks ordinarily call'd the Nilometre, Niloſcope. 


NM BIS, in Antiquity, a Term fignifying a Circle, ob- 


ſerved on certain Medals, around the Heads of ſome Em- 
perors 3 anſwering to the Circles of Light, or Aureole, pla- 
ced around the Images of Saints. 

The Nimbisis ſeen on the Medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
others, even of the upper Empire. . 
_ NIMETULAHITE, a kind of Religious among the 
Turks; ſo call'd from Nimetulabi their Inſtitutor. 

When s Tur would be admitted into the Order, he is to 
ſhut himſelf up cloſe in a Chamber forty Days, tied down 
to four Ounces of Food per Day. The term expired, the 
Nimetulabites take him by the Hand, and lead him a 
Mooriſb Dance accompanied with an infinity of ridiculous 
Actions, or Geftures ; till the violence of the Exerciſe, 
with his former Regimen, throw him down on the Ground. 
This Fall is conſtrued an Extaſy, during which he is ſup- 
poſed to have a Vi ſion. | 


The Nimetulabites meet every Monday in the Night- time, 


and ſing Hymns to God, Qc. | 
NIPPLE, ſee Bxz asrs. | 
NISI Prius, in Law, a Writ Judicial, which lieth in Caſes, 
where the Jury being impanel'd, and returned before the 
Juſtices, one of the Parties requeſts to have ſuch Writ, for the- 
Eaſe of the Country, whereby to will the Sheriff to cauſe the 
Inqueſt to come before the Jultices in the ſame Country. 

t is call'd a Writ of the Nſi Prius, and its Effect is, that 
the Sheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſiminſter 
the Men impanell'd at a certain Day, or before the Juſtices 
of the next Aſſizes, Niſi die Lune apud talem Locum prius 
venerint, &c. | ng 

NITRE, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of Salt, thus call'd 
by the Antients 3 by the Moderns, more uſually, Saltpetre. 
See SALTPETRE. | 


Naturaliſts differ as to the Point whether our Saltpetre 


be the Nire of the Antients. G. C. Schelbamer has a parti- 
cular Treatiſe on the Subject, de Nitro tum veterum tum noſtro 
Commentarius. TS. 

' Moſt other Authors hold the antient Nitre to be Mineral 
or Foffil ; whereas our Saltpetre is Artificial. Serapior 


ſays, their Mines of Nure were like thoſe of common Salt, 
and that it was form'd out of running Water congeal'd 


in its Progreſs into a ſort of Stone. He adds, That their 
Nitre was of four kinds, diſtinguiſh'd by the Countries 
whence it came; wiz. the Armenian; Roman; African 
call'd 4phbronitre, and by Avicenna, Baurach; and the Egyp- 
tian, which was the moſt famous, giving Name to all the 
reſt ; itſelf denominated from Nitria, a Province in Egypt, 
where it was found in great abundance. He affures us, 
too, that their Nitre was of divers Colours, vis. white, red, 
and livid ; that ſome was cavernous, like a Spunge > others 
cloſe oe 
others ſcaly. 

Schelbamer gives a different Account: The Antients, he 


obſerves, diſtinguiſh'd between Ni) e, Niire, Aggpvilegrs 


Apbronitre, and Apezs vllt, Suma Nitri, or Scum of 2 
0 


compact; others tranſparent like Glaſs; and 


$ 
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id . 
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- Me adds, That Agricola, Oc. is miſtaken in aſſerting that 
there were antiently Mines in Lydia, Magneſia, Caria, & c. out 
of which Mere was dug like Stones out of a Quarry : And that 
the Nitre uſed by the Antients was brought out of ſeveral 


Countries mentioned by Pliny, L. xxxi. c. 10. A Lake in 


Macedonia, whoſe Waters were Nitrous, and in the middle 


was a Spring of freſh Water, furniſh'd 


whereof, however, 
beſt : It was call'd Cal- 


the greateſt Quantity, and the 


uſtricum from a N Cape in 2 oor Theſa- 0 
on the Surface of the 


lonica, and was form'd like a Cruſt, 
Water during the Dog-days. The Waters of the Lake 
L ng in Bithynia, and thoſe of certain Springs near 
chalcis, were ſweet and potable towards the ce, yet 
nitrous at om. | 1 5 | 
There was alſo Nitre gather d on the Ground near Pbi- 
lippi, in Tbrace; but it was little, and of no great value. 
Arbe Valleys of Media alſo furniſh'd ſome. And there 
were Nitre-Pits in Egypt, as there are Salt-Pits among us, 
See NaTronand N1TRIAN Vaters. 
The chief Virtue the Antients aſcribe to their Nitre, is, 
that of drying, deterging, and attenuating 3 and, as ſuch, 
it was uſed in Ulcers, Diſorders of the Eyes, the Itch, the 
Bite of Serpents, Gout, c. They alſo took it inwardly 
to reſolve and attenuate viſcid Humours : Butits rooting 
Quality, whereof the modern 1 make ſo muc 
uſe, they were unacquainted withall. | 2s. 
Tis excellent in Diſeaſes of the Heart, accompanied 


with a propenſity to vomit. 


z 


Abundance of our Phyficians are full of the Notion of a 


volatile Mere abounding in the Air; anda world of Phæno- 
mens they account for from the Operation of the Particles 
thereof. See AR. | | 

That the Atmoſphere abounds with Saline Particles, is 
moſt certain; for being filled continually with Effluvia 
from the Earth and Sea, it muſt needs have from both a 

reat Quantity of Saline Corpuſcles; and theſe will be of 
Keren Kinds, according to the Variety of thoſe Salts from 
whence they are derived. See SALT. 

But why theſe ſhould be moſtly ſuppoſed of a Nitrous 
nature, is not ſo eaſy to prove; for Saltpetre is by no 
means found in greater Quantity than the other 
Salts, eſpecially common Salt 3 nor is it of a much more 
volatile Nature than they, nor capable of being raiſed more 
eaſily, or by a lefler heat. But ſince Soot, and that which 

roducesit, Smoak, is found to abound very much with a 
— volatile Salt; and fince ſuch a kind of Salt is 
duced frequently by the Putrefaction of Animal and 
getable Bodies, tis probable the Air may abound with 

alts of this kind, among many other decompounded ones 
of different Natures and Names. See ArMosp HERE, Oc. 

Spirit of NI TRE, ſee 8 1RIr. 1 | 
NOBILIARY, a Collection, or Hiſtorical Account of 
the Noble Families of a Province, or Nation. 

Chorier has publiſhed a Nobiliary of Daupbine; and 
Caumartin, another of Provence. The Germans are particu- 
larly careful of their Nobiliaries, to keep up the Purity of 
their Families. 

NOBILISSIMUS, in Antiquity, a Title, or Quality 
| 24 to the Princes of the Imperial Family. See 

11LE. FE OTE 

F. Doucine advances, That the Title Nobiliſimus was firſt 
given under the Emperor Juſtin 3 yet we find the Title, 
Nobilis Ceſar, or Nob. C. that is, Nobiliſfimus Ceſar, on Medals 
long before that Time, even as early as Trajan. So that 
even M, Tillemont is miſtaken where he ſays, The Quality 
of ae, e is not to be found in Hiſtory before the 
Time of Conſtantine the Great, who firſt gave it to his two 
Brothers ; after which it was attributed to ſuch of the Em- 

eror's Ct ildren as were not Cæſars. is 

Triſtan adds, That the Cæſars bore the Title of Nobiliſimi 
in all Ages; but that the Nobil;fimate firſt became a diſtinct 
independent Dignity in the Time of Conſtantine the Great. 

NOBILITY, a Quality that dignifies, or renders a Thing 
Noble; particularly, that raiſes a Perſon poſſeſs'd thereof 
above a Peaſant, or Commoner. See Noz xk. 

In England, indeed, but no where elſe, the Term No- 
bility is reftrain'd to Degrees of Dignity above Knighthood. 
See KN Ir. 

Some refer the Origin of Nobility in Europe to the Gorbs; 
who, after they had ſeiz'd a Part of Europe, rewarded their 
g with Titles of Honour, and call'd them Nobles, 
Nobiles, to diſtinguiſn them from the common People. 
Nobility, in England, is only confer'd by the King, and 
that by Patent; in virtue whereof, it becomes Heredi- 
tary. In other Countries there are other ways of acquiring 
„ 
Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral Offices which 
convey perfect Nobility, and ſuch as deſcends to Poſterity. 
Such are all Offices of the Crown, thoſe of Counſellor of 
Eſtate, & c. 85 a 

Others they have which only communicate an Acceſſory, 
or Perſonal Nobility, which dies with the Perſon. Thus, a 


ow 


88) Nob. 


emptions of Nobility 3 yet his Son is never reput 


Earl or Count, Viſcount, and Baron. See each Degree al 


Chair in an Univerſity for twenty Years, became Nil; 


Ve. 


when they think good. 


Counſellor in Parliament enjoys all the Rights ay de. 
x. 
unleſs there have been a Succeſſion of «vg Nolte 
Father and Grandfather have been Noble 3 which th a 
Patre & Avo Conſulibus. eee 
They have a third Kind of Nobiligy, call'd yo. 
the Bell, de Ia Cloche; which is what the Mayors Reps 
of certain Cities, as Lions, Bourges, . Rochel, Polten 
acquire = 7 7 of my 1 | en ke. 
e Nobility of England is call'd the Peerage OY 
Sep Pann koh. ; 25 F * of kai 
Its Degrees are only five, viz. That of 2 Duke, Mai 


its proper. Article, Dux, MAanquviss, &9c, 
he Privileges of the Engliſh Nobility are very conſid 
rable : They are all eſteem'd as the King's Heregiu, 
Counſellors 3 and are privileged from all Arreſts, unleſiſ 
Treaſon, Felony, breach of Peace, Condemnation in hu 
liament, and Contempt of the King, No Supplicative i 
be granted againſt them'3 1 or Exigent, ſued Mr 
them for Action of Debt, or Treſpaſs ; no Efſoigne lis 
againſt them: In Criminal Caſes, they are only to by 
tried by «ny of Peers, who are not put to their Ou, 
but their Verdict pon their Honour ſuffices. In ther J. 
ſence they are allow'd a Proxy to Vote for them; and i 
all Places of Truſt are allow'd to conſtitute Deputies by 
reaſon of the Neceſſity the Law ſuppoſes them under q 
attending the King's Perſon. 1 
 Guillim obſerves, I hat if an Appeal of Murther or tt. 
lony be ſued by a Commoner, againft a Peer, he ſhall þ; 
tried by Commoners, not Peers. 4 
No Peer — go out of the Kingdom without the Ri 
leave: If any have leave, he is to return upon the King' 
Writ, or to forfeit Goods and Chattels. | 
Anton. Mattheus obſerves, That Nobility among the 8 
mans was a quite different thing from what it is among u. 
The Nobles of the Romans were either thoſe rais'd to the 
1 or deſcended from Magiſtrates: There vu 
no ſuch thing as Nobiliry by Patent. | 
Bartoli ſays, That Doctors, after they have held 


and are entitled to all the Rights of Counts. 85e 
CounrT. 

But this Claim is not admitted at Court, Ge. tho Bur- 
tbolis's Sentiments be back'd with thoſe of ſeveral other 
Authors, particularly Chaſſaneus in his Conſuetudin. Burgmn 
die 5 Boyer ſur la Contume de Berry; Faber de Dig. del. He. 
which laſt, however, reſtrains Bartholis's Rule to Docton 
in Law, and Princes Phyficians. See Docrox. 

By an Edict of the French King, in 1669, tis declared, 
That Trade ſhall not derogate from Nobil:ry, provided the 
Perſon don't ſell by retail. See CouMERRC E. 

In Bretagne, by antient Cuſtom, a Noble loſes nothing by 
Trading even in retail: But he reaſſumes all his Rights 
ſoon as be ceaſes Traffic; bis Nobility baving ſlept all the time 

In Germany, a Woman not Noble by Birth Goth not be⸗ 
come v. gr. a Counteſs, or Baroneſs, by marrying a Count, 
or Baron, A Lady of the higher Degree, indeed, be 
comes 4 Princeſs by marrying a Prince; but this doth not 
hold of a Lady of the lower Nobiliry. See Mar 
RIAGE, ] | p 
On the Coaſt of Malabar, Children are only capable of 
being Noble by the Mother's fide ; it being Allow d then 
to take as many Husbands as they pleaſe, and to quit them 


NOBLE, a Perſon who has a Privilege which raiſes 
him above a Commoner, or Peaſant ; either by Birth, by 
Office, or by Patent from his Prince. See Noz1L1T!: 

In England, the word Noble is of a narrower 1p 
than in other Countries, being confined to Perſons 209% 
the Degree of Knights; whereas, abroad, it comprehend 
not only Knights, but alſo what we ſimply call Genen. 
See KnicuT, GENTLEMAN, c. 5 

The Nobles of England are alſo call'd Pares Regni, as being 
Nobiluate Pares, tho Gradu Impares, See PEER. , 

The Word comes from the Latin, Nobilis, form d from 
the antient Neſcibilis, diſtinguiſhable, remarkable. 15 

The Yenetian Nobleſſe is famous : Tis in this that! 
Sovereignty of the State reſides. It is divided into 
Claſſes : e firſt only comprehends 24 Families. , 

The ſecond includes the Deſcendants of all thoſe * 
were wrote in the golden Book, in 1289, and deſtin 
govern the State, which then began to be Ariſtocrabc. 4 

"The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the Diga 
Noble Venetians. | * los; 

This laſt Claſs is nl admitted to the inferior Emp!” 
The two former, to all indifferently. . _ 
g The As of Noble elan is ometimes alſo gien 

oreign Kings, Princes, Sc. 5 * 

| NOBLE. or Roſe Noble, a Money of Account contain 
6 5. 8 d. See Monty, r CIP, 

The 


C | Muſcular 


| 1. antiently a real Coin, under the Deno- 
} The Nag , or Roſe Noble. See Corn. ; 
mina tion obſerve, that there has not been any Piece of 
aer of this Name, coin di with us, fince 9 H. V. 
gods re firſt coin d. by Sdw. III. in 1334. 5 
They we ble contain d 80 d. the ſame with the preſent 


The af Account « Its half was call'd Obolus, containin 


| 7 4 ks fourth part the : e an TO in thoſe 
f Ert BULI, a Term of equal import with Som- 


“ plied to Perſons. who have a Habit of riſing, 
drk about in their Sleep. See SLEEP: ; | 
3 Word is a compound of the Latin Nox, Night, and 


ambulo, I walk. and Hildanus ho h 
1 Horſtins, Clauderus, an anus, who have 
_— Foo give us divers unhappy Hiſtories of ſuch 
Nate Rite confiſts in this, that the proper Organs of 
Motion are at liberty, while the Organs deſtined 
ſor Senſation are bound up, or in a State of Inaction. See 
MuSCULA® Motion and SENSATION. | , 
To conceive the Cauſe, it is to be obſerv'd, that the 
Laws of the Union of the Soul and Body, are ſuch, as that 
4 in Ideas follow upon certain Motions of the Fibres of 
be Pekin ; and certain Motions of thoſe Fibres upon cer- 
the Ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
vidres acquire ſome permanent Situation, which gives a 


Y freer Paſſage to the Toy towards a certain part of the 


rdinary. If then the Animal Spirits become 
— AN on wack agitated, or conſiſt of parts too 
fold 3 they throw themſelves into the Paſſages they find 


| | the moſt open, glide into the Nerves and Muſcles corre- 


ſponding to thoſe Paſſages, and there produce the Motions 
per to thoſe Muſcles. 

Accordingly, the Body riſes and walks; tho the Soul be 
excluded from thinking on the Objects that uſe to employ 
; h —_—_-.; | 
s Ide Blons, atcoraing to Horfius; the Melancholic, ac- 
cording to Sal; and the Sanguine, according to Libavins, 
are the moſt ſubje & to thoſe nod urnal Vagaries. 

The Remedies are all ſuch things as temper the Agita- 


| tion of the Spirits, and relax the Fibres 3 as Bleeding, 


Coolers, either internally or externally : Aperitives 
— a good effect; but the beſt Remedy 1 Cold- 
3 LUCA, among Naturaliſts, a Species of Phoſ- 
phorus, ſo call'd becauſe it ſhines in the Night, and 
without any Light being thrown on it ; as that made of 
Urine, Oc. by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the other Spe- 
cies of Phoſphorus, which, e'er they ſhine, muſt be ex- 
oſed tothe Sun- Beams; ſuch as is the Bolonian- Stone, &c. 
bee Pnos HoR us and BoLONIAN- Hoe. : 
Mr. Boyle, in a particular Treatiſe on the Subject, gives 
an Account of three No#i/uce. The firſt, invented by 
Krafft, he calls the Conſiſtent, or Gummous Not iluca, as be- 


| ing of a Texture not unlike that of a Cherry- Gum. This, 


on account of its uninterrupted Action, is, by the Germans, 


| call'd the Conſtant Noctiluca; among us it is now known un- 


der the denomination of ſolid Phoſphoras. 8 
The ſecond, Liquid, invented by the ſaid Krafft; being 
only a Diſſolution of the former in a convenient Liquor. 
The third Kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf ; and of 
a different Nature from both the other; for, it would not 


ſhine of itſelf, like either of them, but required the Con- - 


tact of the Air (tho not any external Rays or Heat) to 
make it produce Light, which would be very durable, in 
a well-Ropp'd Veſſel. Add, that it was not the Body 
that ſhone, but an Exhalation, or Efluvium mix'd with 
the Air; on which accounts, the Inventor gives it the 
Denomination of the Aerial No#iluca. 

The ſame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another fort 3 
which, from the little pellucid Fragments, or Cryſtals 
therein, he denominated the Icy No#iluca. 

_ NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to Night, Nox ; 
in contradiſtinction to Diurnal. See Nicar and Diva- 


NAL. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, Noffurnal ¶ ſemblies; Nocturnal Pol- 
ation, We, See Pol. L VT IONSs, c. 

Nocrunx AL Pains, a frequent Concomitant of Venereal 

iſorders, Which can only be palliated with Narcoticks : 
nothing but a Mercurial Courſe, or a long continued uſe of 

iet. Drinks can entirely remove them. 

NOCTURNAL ch, in Aſtronomy, the Arch of a 
Circle deſcribed by the Sun, or a Star, in the Night. 

NocrvxxAL Arch of the Sun, is that Portion of a 


Circle he paſſes over between our Meridian, and the Point 


Af the Horizon wherein he riſes; or, between the Point of 
the Horizon where he ſets, and our Meridian. 

RNAL, is particularly uſed for a Kar-Dial, or 
n infirument uſed to determine the Hour of the Night; 
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Id. 


NOD 


chiefly at Seca, from the Altitude, or Depreſſion of ſome of 


the Stars about the Pole. See D1ar. 


There are Nofturnals of various Contrivances; ſome of 
them Frojections of the Sphere: Thoſe ordinarily uſed 
are adapted either to the Pole Star, or the two Stars in 
Urſa mmor, call'd the Guards. 


Conſtru#ion of the Noc runs AL. 


The Inſtrument conſiſts of two Circular Plates, (Tab. 
NAvicarion, Ex. 13.) applied on each other. The 
greater, which has a Handle to hold the Inſtrument, is 
about 2 + Inches Diameter, and is divided into 12 Parts, 
agreeing to the 12 Months; and each Month ſubdivided 
into every fifth Day: And ſo as that the middle of the 
Handle correſponds to that Day of the Year, wherein the 
Star here e. has the ſame right Aſcenſion with theSun. 

If the Initrument be firted for two Stars, the Handle is 
made moveable. The upper left Circle is divided into 
24 equal Parts, for the 24 Hours of the Day, and each 
Hour ſubdivided into GJ as in the Figure. Theſe 24 
Hours are neted by 24 Teeth ; to be told in the Night. 
Thoſe at the Hours 12, are diſtinguiſhed by their length. 
In the Centre of the two circular Plates, is adjuſted a long 
Index A, moveable upon the upper Plate. And the three 
Pieces, vis, the two Circles and Index, are join'd by a 
Rivet which is pierced thro the Centre, with a Hole two 
Inches in Diameter for the Star to be obſery'd thro. 


Uſe of the NocrurNat. 


Turn the upper Plate till the longeſt Tooth mark'd 12, 
be againſt the Day of the Month on the under Plate; then 
bringing the Inſtrument near the Eye, ſuſpend it by the 
Handle, with the Plane nearly parallel to the Equi- 
noctial; and viewing the Pole-Star thro the Hole of the 

atre, turn the Index abour, till, by the Edge coming 
from the Centre, you ſee the bright Star or Guard of the 
little Bear; if the Inſtrument be fitted to that Star; and 
that Tooth of the upper Circle, that is under the edge of 
the Index, is at the Hour of the Night on the edge of the Hour- 
Circle, which may be known without a Light, by accounting 
the Teeth from the longeſt, which is for the Hour 12. 
| NODATED Hyperbola, a kind of Hyperbola, which, in 
turning round, croſſes itſelf. See Curve and HER 
BOL A. 10 ; 49 
NODE, Nopvs, in Chirurgery, a Tumour ariſing on 
the Bones, uſually proceeding from ſome Venereal Cauſe. 
See Tumor and BoN k. Bees! | 
It ſeems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid Humour, 
which is often found very difficult to reſolve, 

They frequently apply to it a leaden Plate cover'd with 
Mercury. The Cure is firſt attempted by Emplaſt. 
de Ranis cum Mereurio 5 which. failing, ſome Mercurial 
Unguent is now and then rubb'd on them; and after- 
Tas Mercurial Plaiſters made of Cinnabar, Ge. ap- 

ied. 

F Some Phyſicians call it Exoſtoſis; others give the Name 
Nodus to all Tumors ariſing on the Joints, and Nerves. 

Nopz, Nodus, is alſo uſed for the Tumors, or Protube- 
rances ariſing on the Joints of old Gouty People; call'd alſo 
Topbi. See Tor nus. 
They are ſuppoſed to be form'd of a thick, crude, 
heavy, viſcid indigeſted Matter; mix'd with a hot, ſharp, 
bilious Juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial Part whereof 
being detain'd, grows into a ſtony fort of Concretion. See 

OUT. | 

NODES, in Aſtronomy, the two Points wherein the Or- 
bit of a Planet interſects the Ecliptic. See Ok BIT and 
EcLireTIC. | 

Such are the two Points C and D, (Tab. Asr RON. Fig. 
33.) whereof the Node C, where the Planet aſcends North- 
wards above the Plane of the Ecliptic, is call'd the Aſcending 
Node, the Northward Node, and the Head of the Dragon; and 
thus mark'd 8. The other Node D, where the Planet de- 


ſcends to the South, is call'd the Deſcending Node, the 


Southward Node, or the Dragon's Tait ; thus mark'd gy. See 
Dr acoNn's Head and Tail, Cc. 

The rigbt Line D C, wherein the two Circles interſect, is 
call'd the Line of the Nodes. See LINE. | 

Tt appears from Obſervation, that the Line of the Nodes 
of all 1 Planets conſtantly changes its Place, and ſhifts its 
Situation in con 3 i. e. from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary 
to the Order of the Signs. 


Thus, by a retrograde Motion, the Line of the Moon's 
Nodes finiſhes its Circuit in 19 Years 3 in which time, after 
having receded from any Point of the Ecliptic, it returns to 
the ſame. See Moo. 

When the Moon is in the Nodes, ſhe is alſo in the E- 
cliptic, iz. twice in each Period; when ſhe is at her 
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NOM 


reateſt diſtance from the Nodes. iz. in the Points E, F, 
e is ſaid to be in her Limits. See LIMIT. 1 
The Moon muſt be in one of the Nodes when there is an 

1 either of the Sun or Moon. See EcxirsE, PLA- 

NET, Oc. 3 | 

Nov, in Dialling, is ſometimes uſed for the Style, In- 

dex, or Gnomon of a Dial. See GNoM ON. 5 
Sometimes it is alſouſed for a Hole in the Ceiling of a 

Room, or in the Window, for the making of a Dial on the 

Floor, Wall, or the like. | | 
NODUS, or Xx, ſee Knor. 

Novus in Poetry, &c. ſee InTrIous, 

NODULUS, in Pharmacy, a Bag of Medicinal Ingre- 
dients put into Beer or Wine, the Tincture whereof the 
Patient is to take. 1 Ft | 

NOETIANS, a Sect of antient Heretics, Diſciples of 
Noetius, an Epbeſiau, the Maſter of Sabellius. : 

They only allowed of one Perſon in the Godhead 3 vis. 
the Father; and accordingly taught, that twas God the 
Father that ſuffered: An Error, ſays Epipbanius, who 
wrote an hundred Years after Noetius, never heard of be- 
fore; tho *tis certain there had been other Patripaſſians in 
the Church before him. See PaTairAS81AN. | 

Being reprehended by his Superiors, Noetius made them 
this Anſwer: What barm have I done? I adore one only 

God; 1 own none but bim. He was born, ſuffered, and is 

dead. | | 

NOLI me tangere, in Medicine, a kind of Cancer, or a 
malignant Eruption in the Face, occafioned by an ex- 
tremely ſharp, corrofive Humour. *Tis ſaid to be very 
dangerous touching it; for, frequently, in endeavouring to 
cure it, *tis irritated the more, and the Patient's Death 
haſtened. | 50 1 

Hence its Name, which literally 3 don't touch 
me, ; 

NoL1 me tangere, is chiefly uſed among us for an exter- 
nal Ulcerin the Ale of the Noſe ; proceeding often from a 
Venereal Cauſe, tho ſometimes the Effect of a Scrophu- 
lous Conſtitution. See ULcER. . 

It does not always confine itſelf to the Alæ, but will 
ſpread and corrode the very Subſtance of the Noſe. The 

ure is difficult, eſpecially when it ariſes from a bad Con- 
ſtitution. „ 

The Botaniſts alſo deſcribe a Plant under this denomi- 
nation, which it derives from a ſingular Property it has, 
of darting out its Seed when ripe, upon the firſt approach 
of the Hand to touch its Pods. See 8SRMINATION. 

NOMADES, a Name given, in Antiquity, to ſeveral 
Nations or People, whoſe whole Occupation was to feed 
and tend their Flocks 3 and who had no fix'd Place of 
Abode, but were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the Con- 
veniences of Paſturage. | 


The moft celebrated among the Nomades were thoſe of 


Africa, who inhabited between Zengitania to the Eaſt, and 


Mauritania to the Weſt. 


Saluſt ſays, they were a Colony of Perſians brought into 
Africa with Hercules. 
The Nomades of Aſia inhabited the Coaſts of the Caſpian- 
Sea. | 

The Nomades of Scythia were, and fill are, the Inhabi- 
tants of Little Tartary. 

The Word comes from the Greek viuo, I feed. 

NOMANCY, the Art of divining the Fates of Perſons 
by means of the Letters that form their Names. See 
NAME. 

Nomancy is more uſually call'd Onomancy. See Ono- 
MANCY. 

The Word is a Compound of the Latin, Nomen, Name, 
and uarriia, Divination. 55 

Nomancy, or, as it ſhould rather be call'd, Nominomancy, 
or Onomatomancy, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Cab- 
baliſtic Gematria. See CABRBAL A. | 

NOMARCHA, in Antiquity. Egypt was antiently di- 
vided into ſeveral Regions, or Quarters, call'd Noma's, 
from the Greek you@-, taken in the Senſe of a Diviſion ; 
and the Officer who had the Adminiſtration of each Noma 
from the King, was call'd Nomarcha, from viy&, and aey} 
Command, e 

NOMBRIL Point, in, Heraldry, is the next below the 
Feſs- Point; or the very Centre of the Eſcutcheon. Sup- 
ppoſing the Eſcutcheon divided into two equal Parts below 
the Feſs; the firſt of theſe Diviſions is the Nombril ; and 
the lower the Baſe, See Poi x r and EscurchEON. 

NOME, or NAux, in Algebra, is any Quantity with a 
Sign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is connected with 
ſome other Quantity ; upon which the whole becomes a 
Binomial, or Trinomial, &c. See QuanrTiry, 

Thus a + bis a Binomial, whoſe Names are a and b; 


and a+ b+c a Trinomial, whoſe Names are a, b, and c, 
dsc. See Brinomi1ar, TrinoMrIAL. 


NOMENCLATOR, among the Romans, 
$lave, who attended Perſons that 


was uſually a 
ſtood Candidates for 
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NOMENCLATURE, a Catalogue of fe 


Leipſic: 


NOM 


Offices, and prompted them the Names of all the 
they met, that they might ſollicite them, and call 
their Names; which among that People, was * 
piece of Civility. See CAN DID AT E. 
The Nomenclator was alſo call'd Protocollus, 
NoMENCLATOR of the Roman Church, was an O, 


ben by 
bikes 


whoſe Buſineſs was to call the Perſons whom \ Chee, 
invited to Dinner. He alſo liſten'd to thoſe who de tape 
Audience; in the ſame manner as thoſe now retain'q b 

Cardinals, call'd Auditors. . 1 L 


more uſual Words in _ Language,with their arte the 
compiled in order to facilitate the Uſe of 3 4 Wann 
thoſe who are to learn the Tongue. * 

We have Latin, Greek, French, & c. Nomenclature, 
NOMINA Villarum, an Account of the Names of all da 
Villages, and the Poſſeſſors thereof, in each County, gr, 
up by the ſeveral Sheriffs, at the Inſtance of King Fay 
and return'd by them into the Exchequer; Where | 
ſtill preſerved. 35 1 

NOMINALS, or NominartsTs, a Sect 
Philoſophers, the Diſciples and Followers of 
Engliſh Cordelier in the 14th Century. 

he Nominaliſts were great dealers in Words; when 
they were vulgarly denominated Word. ſellers. 5 

They had the denomination Nominaliſt, becauſe, in 9 
1 to the Realiſts, they maintain'd, that Webs — 

Things, were the Obje& of DialeQics. See Rxatun, 
Sc. td bes 
This Sect had its firſt Riſe towards the end of 
Century, and pretended to follow Porphiry and Arytale: 
but it was not till Ocham's time that they bore tha 
Name. 2 

The * were the Founders of the Univerkity of 

ere are many yet abroad, who pique : 
ſelves on being Nominals. 5 r 

The Nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal Con- 
ceptions, or Ideas of Things, as the Subject and Founds. 
tion of Univerſality ; but to this they add Names, which 
211 and den after the ſame univocal manner, and 
without any diſtinction, a great variety of hi 
alike in Genus and Species. be 0 e thing 

Whence it is they are call'd Nominals.; as pretending 
that to become Learned, tis not enough to have juſ Iden 
of things, but tis likewiſe required to know the proper 
Names of the Genera and Secies of Things, and to be 
able to expreſs them clearly and preciſely, without Col. 
fuſion, or Equivocation. ,  _ 

NOMINATION, the Action of Naming, 
ing a Perſon for ſome Function, Employ, or Benefice. 

he Word is chiefly uſed for the Right of Preſenting to a 
Benefice, &c. See BENEFICR, c. 

In Common Law, however, there is a difference between 
Nomination, and Preſentation 3 the former being properly 
a Power whicha Man has, by virtue of a Manor, or other- 
wiſe, to appoint, or name a Clerk to a Patron of a Benefice, 
to be by bim preſented to the Ordinary, See PRRSENTI- 
TION and COLLATION, | 

NOMINATIVE, in Grammar, the firſt Caſe of Nouns 
which are declinable. See Cass. 

The fimple Pofition, or laying down of a Noun, or 
Name, is call'd the Nominative Caſe ; yet is it not ſo pro- 
perly a Caſe, as the Matter or Ground whence the other 
Caſes are to be form'd, by the ſeveral Changes and In- 
flexions given to this firſt Termination. Sce Noun. 

Its chief uſe is to be placed in Diſcourſe before all Verbs, 
as the Subject of the Propofition, or Affirmation; as, Do. 
minus regit me, the Lord governs me ; Deus exaudit we, God 
hearkens me. 

NOMINATOR, he who names, or preſents a Perſon 
to an Office, or Benefice. 

Hence Nominee, the Perſon named or preſented. 

Errard obſerves, there are ſome Cuſtoms where the No- 
minator is reſponſible for the Solvability of the Nominee. 

NOMOCANON, a Collection of Canons, and of Im- 
perial Laws, relating or conformable thereto. See Ca. 
NON. | 
The firſt Nomocanon was made by Johannes Scholaſtic 
in 554- 

Photius, Patriarch of Conftantinople in $83, compiled ano. 
ther Nomocanon, or Collection of the Civil Laws with the 
Canons: This is the moſt celebrated. Balſamon made 3 
Commentary on it in 1180. | 

NoMOCANON, is alſo a Collection of the antient Canons 
of the Apoſtles, Councils, and Fathers, without any regat 
to Imperial Conſtitutions ; ſuch is that publiſh by * 


Cotelier. 


NoMOCANON again, is ſometimes uſed for a Penitentis 
Book of the Greeks. 


The Word is compoſed of the Greek viu®, Ler, Law 
and xarvy, Canon, Rule. Nox. 


of School. 
Ocban, an 


the X(th 


and appoint- 


. 4 | 6 an Exce tion taken inſt the 
| nog . an, upon ee Cauſe, why he cannot 
[Plain — es Suit in Law 5 as Fræmunire, Outlawry, Pro- 
com Religion, Excommunicate, or a Stranger born. 
feſs'd in laſt holds only in Actions real, and mixed 3 and 
* in perſonal, except he be both a Stranger and an Enemy. 


ſtands en or Ne admittas, a Writ which lies for the 
Roger in a Quare Impedit, or him that has Action of Darre 
r Preſentment depending in the Common-Bench, and fears 
ine Bibop will admit the Clerk of the Defendant during 
it between them. ? 8 
3 Appearance, a Default in not Appearing in a Court 
of Judicarure. See APPEARANCE. 
N Non-Claim, in Law, the omiſſion, or neglect of him 
ho ought to challenge his Right within a time limited. 
0 Sees he is either barr'd of his Right; as at 
his My upon Non-claim within five Years after a 
tos and Right to him accrued ; or of his Entry by 
g Deſcent, for want of Claim within five Years after the 
Z De Moleſtando, a Writ which lies for him who is mo- 
lefted contrary to the Rings Protection granted him. 81 
Non Omittas, a Writw ich lies where the Sheriff having 
geliver'd a former Writ to a Bailiff of a Franchiſe in which 
che Party it is to be ſerved on, dwells; and the Bailiff 
having neglected to do it: Upon the Sheriff's returning, 
that he deliver'd it to the Bailiff; this ſecond Writ ſhall 
be directed to the Sheriff, charging him to execute the 
King's Command himſelf. i 2 bis 
Non Ponendo in Aſſis, & Juratis, a Writ granted on di- 
vers Occafions to Men' for the freeing them from ſerving 


| Tux, &c. EE 
pig 0s iP" ad Afiſam Rege inconſulto, a Writ to ſtop 
the Trial of ' a Cauſe appertaining to one who is in the 
King's Service, Oc. till the King's Pleaſure be further 
known. Ys 1 OG LM 
| Non ſane Memorie, or Non ſane Memorie, is an Exception 
taken to an Act declared by the Plaintiff or Demandant to 
| be done at a time when the Party that did it was Mad, or 
not in his Wits 3 as to a laſt Will, Oc. See Nox Compos. 
Nox ſum Informatus, ſee INFoR M Ar us nor ſum. 5 
Non -Reſidence, in Law, is applied to ſuch Spiritual Per- 
ſons as are not reſident on, but do abſent themſelves, for 
one Month together, or two at ſeveral times of the Year, 
from their Benefices. See Benzrics. 1 bd: 
Regularly, Perſonal Refidence is required of Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Perſons upon their Cures. See ResiDEnNCE. 
Nox- Reſidentia pro Clericis Regis, is a Writ directed to the 
Ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a Clerk employ'd in 
| the King's Service, on account of his Non-Reſidence. (1 
Noxn-S4it, in Law, a Renunciation of the Suit, by the 
Plaintiff or Demandant 3 moſt commonly upon the diſ- 
covery of ſome Error, or Defe&, when the Matter is ſo 
far proceeded in, as that the Jury is ready at the Bar, to 
celiver their Verdict. | 
The Civilians term it Litis renunciationem. 
Nox 1 65 mentis, a Phraſe denoting a Perſon not to be 
of ſound Memory, or Underſtanding, = 3 
Of this, in common Law, there are ſaid to be four 
Kinds: Firſt, an Ideot born; Secondly, He that by Ac- 
| cident loſeth bis Memory and Underſtanding; Thirdly, 
a Lunatic, that has Lucida intervalla, ſometimes has Under- 
landing, and ſometimes not; Fourthly, He that by his 
own act, for a time, depriveth himſelf of his right Senſes, 
2 Drunkard : But this laſt kind ſhall give no Privilege 


to him or his Heirs. 


want of Underſtanding were perpetual. | 
= ox ohſtante, notwithſtanding, in Law, a Term, or Clauſe 
wual in Statutes and Patents. All Grants of ſuch Penſions, 
| — ezery Non obſtante therein contained, ſball be void. 
b. III. took up the Clauſe Non obſtante, (firſt introduced 
the Pope) in his Grants. 
Anode Hanes, in the Romiſih Canon Laws, makes the 
10 rd part of the Provifions of the Court of Rome; begin- 
l Non ohſtantibus; and comprizing Abſolutions of 
ures, Rehabilitations, and Wr e Diſpenſations, for 


the Enjoyment of Benefices. None inferior to the Pope 


can uſe the Clauſe Non obſtante. 

Tens Term, the Time of Vacation between Term and 
i 3 f 

» antiently call'd the Times or Days of the King's 
eace. See PxAck of God and the Church. : 


Among the R . " f . b 
3 gh * N call'd Feriæ, or Dies Nefaſti. 


N ft faBum, in Law, an Anſwer to a Declaration, 
vimpl Y 1 denieth that to be his Deed whereupon he 
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The Civilians ſay, that ſuch Man hath not Perjonam - 


| on Aflizes and Juries 3 as by tea ſon of Old Age, c. See 


Deſcent takes away the Entry of an Ideot, tho the 


Nox eft Culpabilts, He is not Guilty, in Law, the general 
Plea to an Action of Treſpaſs, whereby the Defendant ab- 
ſolutely denies the Fact charg'd on him by the Plaintiff; 
whereas in other ſpecial Anſwers, the Defendant grants the 
Fact to be done, bur alledges ſome Reaſons in his Defence, 
why he lawfully might do it. OD 1 
As this is the general Anſwer in an Action of Treſpaſs, 
i. e. a Criminal Action civilly proſecured; ſo is ir in all 
Actions criminally follow'd, either at the Suit of the Kin 
or others, wherein the Defendant denies the Crime o 
jeRed to him. . | g & 

Non Plevin, Non plexina, a Default in not Replevying 
of Land in due time. cir 

Hengam writes, That the Defendant ſhould be ſure te 
replevy his Lands ſeiz d by the King, within fifteen Days. 
And that if he negle&s, then, at the Inſtance of the Plain- 
tiff at the next Court-Day, he ſhall loſe his Seifin, ſicu per 
defaltam poſt defaltam. 

By Stat. 9 Edw. 3. it was enacted, That no Perſon ſhould 
thenceforward loſe his Land becauſe of Non Plevir. 

Nox- Tenure, an Exception to a Count, whereby the Party 
urges, that he holdeth not the Land mentioned in the 
Count, or at leaſt ſome part of it. 

Weſt diſtinguiſhes Non-Tenure into General and Special. 
The firſt, where one denies himſelf ever to bave been Te- 
nant to the Land in queſtion. The ſecond, where he only 
alledges that he was not Tenant the Day whereon the Writ 
was purchaſed, EE 

Nox liquet, it does not appear: A Verdict given by a 
Jury, when a Matter is to be defer'd ro another Day of Trial. 
See VERDICT, 8 

The ſame Phraſe was uſed among the Romans; after 

hearing the Cauſe, ſuch of the Judges as thought it not 
ſufficiently clear ro pronounce upon, caſt a Ballot into the 
Urn with the two Letters NL, for Non Liquet. 
No- Entity, Nibil, or Nothing, is whatever has no real 
Being, and is only conceived Negatively, or only claims a 
negative Denomination, See Ess k, Essk Nc E, c. 

Non-Natzurals, in Medicine, Res Non Naturales, are the 


Cauſes and Effects of Diſeaſes, whether neat or remote. 


See DIsE Ask. 8 8 

Phyficians have digeſted all the Cauſes of Diſeaſes into 
fix Claſſes, which they call the fix Nor-naturals, Theſe 
are, 

1. Air. 2. Meat and Drink, 3. Motion and Reft. 4 
The Paſſions of the Mind. 5. Excretions and Retentions. 
6. Sleepand Waking. See each under its proper Article, 
A1iR, MEAT, Drinx, Oc. | (43 

They are thus call'd, becauſe by their uſe or abuſe they 
become either Good, Naturals, or Evil, Cortra-naturals. 

But the Diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe ; the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes being much more commodiouſly laid down 
otherwiſe. See DISEASE. | 

NONE and Decimæ were Payments antiently made to 
the Church by thoſe who were Tenants of their Farms. 

The None were the Rent or Duty claim'd for things be- 
longing ro Husbandry ; the Decimæ were claim'd in Right 
of the Church. See Dzcimz. 

NONAGE, in Law, an Incapacity of doing certain 
things from a want of Age. See Ax. 

The Term of Nozaze is different, with regard to different 
things. In Matters of Inheritance, a Man is in his Nonage 
till twenty-one Years ; for Marriage till fourteen, Sc. See 
MinoRITY. 

NONAGESIMAL, in Aſtronomy, the goth Degree of 
the Ecliptic, reckon'd from its Eaſtern Point. See 
EcLIPTIC. 

The Altitude of the Nonageſimal is equal to the Angle of 
the Ecliptic, and paſſes thro the Poles thereof: Whence 
the Altitude of the Nonageſimal, under a given Elevation of 
the Pole, is eaſily found. 

If the Altitude of the Nonageſimal be. ſubſtracted from 
90, the Remainder is the Diſtance of the Nonageſimal from 
the Vertex. | 

NONAGIUM, in Law, the ninth part of moveable 
Goods 3 2 paid in nature of a Mortuary; being 
claim'd by the Clergy upon the Death of Fe, of their 
Pariſh. See Mok ruARx. | 

At firſt it was a third Part of the Goods, and was 
call'd Tertragium; till by a Bull of Clement VI. it was re- 
duced to a Ninth. 

NONAGON, a Figure having nine Angles and Sides. 
See PoLYGON, 

NONCONFORMISTS, the Name of a Religious Sect, 
or rather of a number of Sects, in England. 

The Term was antiently confin'd to the Puritans, or 
rigid Calviniſts; at preſent it extends to all who Diſſent 
from the eſtabliſhed Church, the Romaniſts alone excepted. 
See DissENTER. 2 

The Word had its Riſe from a Declaration of King 
Charles I. who appointed that all the Churches of England 

and 
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and Scotland ſhould have the ſame Ceremonies and Diſci- 


pline; the Acquieſcence wherein, or Difſenting from which, 
determined Conformity, and Nonconformity © 
NONCUPATIVE, in the Schools, a Term uſed to ex- 


preſs ſomething that is only nominal, or bas no Exiſtence but f. 


in Name. 

Felix of Urgel maintain'd, that Jeſus Chriſt, as Man, was 
only God Noncupatively, i. e. only by Name. Alcuin, in 
his Anſwer to Felix, maintains, that tis to fall into Neſio- 
rianiſm to diſtinguiſh two Sons of God in Jeſus Chriſt, the 
one Natural, the other Adoptive 3 and two Gods, the one 
Real, the other Nuncupative. 5 | 

NoncveAaTive, or Nuncupative Will, in Law, a laſt 
Will or Teſtament only made verbally, or viva voce, and 
not put in Writing. See WiLL'and TESTAMEN r. 

ONES, Nowz, in the Roman Calendar, the fifth Day 
of the Months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, - 4 
tember, November, and December; and the ſeventh of March, 
May, July, and October: 'Theſe four laſt Months having 
ſix Days before the Nones, and the others only four. See 
CALEND. | Fe | 

The Word apparently has its Riſe hence, that the Day 
of the Nones was nine Days before the Ides, and might be 
call'd Nono-Idus. See IDERsSG. 8 
March, May, July, and Auguſt had fix Days in their Nones; 

by reaſon theſe alone in the antient Conſtitution of the Tear 


by Numa, had 31 days apiece; the reſt having only 29, and Pea 


February 30. But when Cæſar reform'd the Year, and made 

other 2 contain 31 Days, he did not likewiſe allot 

1 ſix Days of Nones. See CALENDAR, YEAR, Moxrn, 
. n ah 

NONE, is alſo one of the ſeven Canonical Hours, in 

the Romiſd Church. | 
None is the laſt of the lefler Hours that comes before 

Veſper; and anſwers to three a-clock in the Afternoon. See 


 VRmsPER. 


The fingle Office, and that for the Dead, end at Nones, 


which Father Roſweyd obſerves, was antiently the Hour for 
the breaking up of the Synaxis, or uſual Meetings at Church 
of the Primitive Chriſtians. . e 
alſo the uſual time for taking the 


The Hour of Nones was 
till 


Repaſt on Faſt-days; tho ſome would keep the F 
Night. See Fass r. 9%; | | 
NONUS Humeri Placentini, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, call'd 
alſo Rotundus minor. See RorunDus. 

NORMAL Line, in Geometry, is uſed for a perpendicula 
Line. SeePERPENDICULAR. 

NORROY, or North Roy, i. e. Northern King; the Title 
of the third of the three Kings at Arms, or Provincial He- 
ralds. See KiNe at Arms, and HERALD. 

His Juriſdiction lies on the North fide of Trent, whence 


his Name; as Clarencieux, on the South. See CLAR N. po 


CIEUX. 
NORTH, in Coſmography, one of the Cardinal Points 
of the Horizon, being that Interſection of the Horizon and 
Meridian neareſt the Nortb- Pole. See CARDINAL Point and 
HoR1zoN. - 
Nor TH-Sar, the laſt in the Tail of the little Bear; call'd 
alſo the Pole-Star. See PoLE-Star. 


Nox rn Wind, WI NV. 
Nor TH Pole, PoLE. 
Nor TH Sea, 8 SEA. 
Nor TH Sea Company, ce YComrA NY. 
NokR TH Wall, WALL. 
Nor Ta Dial, &c. -Drar, &c. 


NokR rn Eaſt, a Rhumb, or Point, in the middle between 
the Eaſt, and the North. See Ri uu and Point. 

Nor TH Weſt, is a Point or Rhumb in the middle between 
the North and Weſt. See WEST, Oc. | 

Nor TH North Eaſt, North Eaſt and by Eaſt, are Subdiviſions 
of the Compaſs between the North and Eaſt. See Wind. 

NoRTHERN Signs, are thoſe fix on the North ſide of the 
Equator. See SIGN. 

Nor THERN Light, or Aurora Borealis, ſee AuRORA Bo- 
REALIS. 

Nor THERN Ape or Expoſure, ſee Exrosurt, 

Nor THING, in Navigation, the difference of Latitude a 
Ship makes in ſailing towards the North Pole. See 8SAILINe, 
LATITUDE, Oc. 

NOSE, the external Organ of Smelling 3 or that Part in 
Men, rais'd in the middle of the Face. See Face. 

The Noſe is uſually divided by Anatomiſts into external 
and internal; a diviſion of very little ſervice. 

It is farther ſubdivided into ſeveral Parts which make up 
its external Figure: Whereof the firſt is the Dorſum, or 
Ridge, running along the whole length of it; one part 
whereof, about the middle, more prominent than the 
reſt, is call'd the Sine; and the Extreme, which in many is 
turn'd round, the Orbiculus: The Sides are call'd the Ale 
or Penne. 

The Teguments of the Noſe are common to the reſt of 
the Face. Under theſe appear the Muſcles of the Noſe, 
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which are three Pair, vis. the Elevatores Ale Neſt, fo 
to pull the Ale upwards, and turn them bag 
Dilatores Ale Naſi, which draw chem from each ole 
widen the external Apertures of the Noftrils ; and mc 
truftores Ale Naſi, which draw them downwardsn | 
other; and at theſame time the upper Lip alſo dowy, 
See each Muſcle deſcribed under its proper head, B wh 
wt — Sc. 1 4 Ts 
e Frame of the Noſe is chiefly ſupported b 
which end in Gauge of a el Figur? ptr, 
divided in the middle by a third, call'd Sepron, ing A 
Partitions, call'd the Nares, or Noſtrils. 2 
This Septum likewiſe ends in a Cartilage 5 by meg, 
which Cartilages, the lower part of the Noſe is render d 
veable, which the upper, being ly offeous, i, 
The Cartilages of the Ale are tied to the other by Liga 
which looſe Connexion renders them moveable. * 

The Bones of the Noſe are either Proper, or Commoy, 
firſt of the Proper, are the two external ones that conf; 
the Dorſum, and are join'd to the Offa frontis, the fourth 
of the upper Jaw, and to each other, uſually per barmoniay 
See DoRs uA Naſi. 1 | 

In the Concave of the Arch of theſe two Bones, at they 
Union internally, is placed the bony part of the Septum, ly 
upper part joins the Os Ethmoides 3 but in Adults is conti 
ſo as the Erbmoides, and its Proceſs, call'd Criſta Gall, , 
r of a piece with the Septum. The Septum is thinref 0 
the middle, and divides the right Noſtril from the let; 
tho its Poſition is ſeldom perpendicular. It is capp'd wih 
oe th N _— _ its 1 N call'd Yomer Aratri, aud i 
join'd to the fourth Bone of the u aw, and 
Zola, See SEPTUM. a 2 ns FOR 

e other proper Bones are the Turbinata, or Sponpi 
two of 1 found in each Noſtril, Pong 
three, one over the other. The middlemoſt, when tber 
are three, is ſo placed as to ſhelter the Perforation of the 
Antrum maxille ſuperioris into the Noſtril, and prevents the 
ſudden ruſhing in of Air from the Noftril into the mm, 
They are all very porous, and turn'd, not unlike the Shell 
Concha Veneris. In Quadrupeds, theſe Bones are very nu · 
merous. See SPONGIiO08A. _ 5 
The common Bones of the Noſe are ſuch as make Fences 
for the Foramina Narium, and help to compoſe the Pam 
adjacent. The largeſt of theſe is the fourth Bone of the 
upper Jaw,” which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the 
Foramina. See Jaw. | 
Thbeſe fourth Bones, with the Septum and O turbina, 
chiefly frame the internal Parts of the Foramina, In the 
upper part, a Portion of the Os frontis, the infide of the 0: 
Unguis, the Os Cribroſum, with part of the Sphenoides ; and 
backwards towards the Fauces, the Ga Palati, help to com- 
ſe the Foramina. 5 
Beſide the Cavities circumſcribed by the Bones now men- 
tioned, the Foramina have ſeveral collateral Cavities thatopen 
into them: The largeſt is that call'd Antrum Gene 3 by Ur. 
Highmore, Antrum maxille ſuperioris, framed in the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw, near two Inches long, and en lach 
broad; the bony Parts of which, with the Spheroides, make 
the Foramen lacerum externum. Its lower Surface makes 4 
thin Covering to all the Roots of the Molares, and Caini; 
which frequently upon drawing a Tooth, to which it flicks, 
is taken. along with it, whereby this Cavity is open'd into the 
Alveolus, and conſequently into the Mouth. 

All theſe Cavities of the Noſe and Cheek, as allo the 
a turbinata, Septum, Sc. are invelted with a Membrane 
furniſh'd with large Arteries from the Carotides; and Veins, 
which empty themſelves into the Jugulars; and Nerves, from 
the fifth Pair, as well as the Olfactory Nerves. 

In this Membrane are a great number of ſmall Glands 
Placed very near each other, from whence flows all t 
Pituita, commonly diſcharg'd at the Noftrils. 

By means of this Mucus or Pitzita is the Membrane lept 
ſoft, and defended from the Injuries of extraneous Bodies, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Air, which muſt paſs this way 1 
Inſpiration when the Mouth is ſhut. See Mucvs. 


By this means, the Olfactory Nerves, here diffuſed, us 


Un. 


render'd capable of the Perception of odoriferous EMuria 


which the dryneſs of the Part would be apt to deſtroy: 
SMELLING, © | 

Befides this uſe of the Noſe, which is the principal. 
Nature has made it, as it were, a Diverticulum to the Eyes; 
there being a conſiderable Paſſage into each Noſtril tif 
empties itſelf under the middle Os turbinatum, ariſing 
two Apertures call'd Pun#a Lachrymalia, at the great Canthws 

By this way, the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eyes l ws 
ried off, which would otherwiſe incommode the Cheeks 3 
as in effect it does, when thoſe Parts are affected we 
diſorder; as in the Ægylops, and Fiſtula Lacrymalis. 
FisTvLA,9c. 

The Diſeaſes to which the Noſe is ſubjeQ, are a 2 
Ozena, Polypus, Sarcoma, and Noli me tanyere 
Sneezing, and a loſs of Smelling. See each in its Place 4 
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Amb. F he Art of reſtoring loſt Neſes, or making them 
| geo who _—_— they were cut off. His Method was to 


' come 38% re in his Patient's Arm, and there to en- 

4 male ln 3 Noſe 3 the Arm being bound up for 24 
ad ftt he Noſe took Root in the Wound, and glued itſelf 
a 3 Fleſh of the Arm, and grew to its Bulk; 
ch with „be cut off the Fleſh of the Arm, and 
ids, £-ſhion'd the Noſe to his liking, apply'd it in its place, and 
The 


. ds at leiſure. 
* — we ſee burleſqu'd in Hudibras: So learned 


Taliacotius, Ge. and alſo in the Ada Eruditorum L ipſũi, 
LX XxII. | 
2 . a Dane, 2 that the Noſe is in ſome 
2 — — :ted for an Organ df Sight, and that a Man may 
8 chro it; grounding his Opinion on the Authority of 
ee ho in dis 5th Book of Medicinal Miſcellanies, relates 
7 enn Knowledge, that a Youth, quite blind in other 
18 ds, could ſee the Light, and was able to diſcern the 
Writeneſs of Flowers by the Noſe. | 
But, for our part, WC ſhould rather account for theſe 
genſations from the Faculties of feeling and ſmelling, than 
thoſe of ſeeing : Not but there is a very great Keſem- 
blance between the various Organs of Senſe, enough to 
ve ground to the Opinion, that they only differ as more 
or leis delicate 5 for which reaſon we don't abſolutely re. 
je the Inſtance given by Grimaldi, of a Man who could 
Jiſtinguiſn Colours by his feeling. oy, 
C The Nerves, whoſe Texture and Conſtitution, for any 
ding we know, is the ſame throughout the whole Body, are 
confeſedly the Vehicles of all Senſations from without; 
and thoſe are all depofited in the ſame Senſory, whether 
they be brought from the Eye, the Ear, the Noſe, &c. 
and that fingular Apparatus, obſervable in each Organ, 
leems rather intended for the Bene efſe, than the Eſſ of that 
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i Senſe; rather to ſtop and detain the tranſient Efluvia, to 
* collect them where too ſcanty, diſperſe them where too 
= | copious, ſoften them where too rude, and break their force 


W where too violent, and by this means to proportion them 
to the ſeveral degrees of Fineneſs, Tenfion, &c. of the 
Nerves of the reſpective Organs, in order to render the 
| Senſations adequate to the ends ; than to produce them. 
dee SENSATION. ; 

In Tartary, the greateſt Beauties are thoſe who have the 


ar. leaſt Noſes, Rubruqus mentions the Wife of the Great 
yr Cinghis-can, the Mother of Tamerlane, as a celebrated Beauty, 
he becauſe ſhe had only two Holes for a Noſe. In moſt other 
Countreys, China excepted, great Noſes are in honour. 
The Crim-Tartars break the Noſes of their Children while 
15 „as thinking it a great Piece of Folly to have their 
0 Noſes and before their Eyes. on 
* NOSOLOGY, a Diſcourſe, or Treatiſe, of Diſeaſes. See 
Disz ASE. | 
18 The Word is compounded of yooo5, Malady, Diſeaſe, and 
Ayia. Hence, 4685 
ng NOSOCOMIUM, an Hoſpital, or Infirmary, for the 
8 Reception of the Diſeaſed. See Hosp IT AT, Lazar, c. 
at NOSTRILS, Nares, the two Apertures or Cavities of 
| i the Noſe, thro which the Air paſſes, and which ſerve to 
1 convey Odours, and to carry off the Pituita ſeparated in 
m the Sinus of the Baſe of the Crauium. See Nos k. 
2 The Neoſtrils are ſeparated by a Cartilage, and lined with 
he a very ſenſible Membrane. See SMELLING. 
= Cicero obſerves, that the Situation of the Nuſtrils ſo near 
the Mouth, is very convenient; as the judging of the 
the Smells of Meats and Drinks, is a great part of their 
5 Office: he adds, that their erect Poſition argues the Ctea- 
0 tor's Wiſdom, in regard all Odours riſe from below up- 
. wards. See Opouvx. | | | 
NOT Guilty, ſee Non eſt Culpabilis. 
Py NOTARICON, the third Part, or Species of the Jewiſ 
- Cabbala. See Canpara. | 
Rabbi Nathan, in his great Aruch, ſays, that Notaricon is 
op vhen a ſingle Letter is taken for the Sign of a Thing, i. e. for 
2 2 whole Name. He adds, that the Word comes from the 
% Latin Notarius, a Perſon who writes in Notes, or Short- 
Hand. R. Elias Levita gives the ſame Account in his 
A Thetberes, except that in lieu of one Letter for a Word, he 
ny mentions two or three. | 
* But after all, neither the one nor the other is alone ſuffi- 
cient: For as a fingle Letter frequently makes a Word; 
F Le a whole Word ſometimes ſtands for a fingle 
$5 . ; : 
* There are therefore two principal Kinds of Noetaricor: : 
m firſt is, when by Apbereſis, or Apocope, the firſt or laſt 
pe Letters of ſeveral Words are join'd to make a ſingle Word 
1 5 * which therefore is of two kinds, the one Ini- 
63 8 the other Final: and each is done ſeveral Ways, vis. 
nf ether by taking the Letters the common way, or back- 


*uds. Tho, there is alſo a third kind made, as the Rab- 


— call it, by Leaps, 4. e. by leaping over ſome Let- 
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The firſt of theſe Kinds, which the Rabbins call Raſche 
Theboth, appears very antient; and is ſuppoſed by ſome, well 
verſed in the Hebrew, to have took its Origin from the 
Pſalms, and other Places of Scripture, proceeding alphabe- 
tically, i. e. the firſt Verſe beginning with N, tho firſt Let- 
ter of the Alphabet; the ſecond with 2, the ſecond Letter, 
Sc. See an Inftance of this firſt Kind of Notaricon under 
the Head MAcHABEE. 

The ſecond Kind is alſo very common, and call'd Sophe 
Theboth, i. e. the End of bh For inftance, by telling 
the laſt Letters of the Words, 71D DW ND. Mib: quodnams 
nomen eſt, Quodnam ? they find the Name of God Jehovah. 
An is ſtill more puerile, when they take the Letters back- 
wards. ' | 

The third Kind is more modern, more groſs, and per- 

lexed. Here a Letter gives a whole Word, inſtead of a 

ord's only giving a Letter; ſo that a Word ſhall furniſh a 
whole Phraſe. | 

Thus, for an example; in the firſt Word of Geneſis, 
IVWRTA, In the Beginning, is found be created the Heaven 
and the Earth, the Sea, the Abyſs, &c. 

NOTARY, a Scribe, or Scrivenerz or one who takes 
Notes, and ſhort Draughts of Contracts, or other Inſtru- 
ments. See NOTE. 

NOTARY, Notarius, among the Romans, was a Name 
common to all who wrote under the Direction of others, or 
who received, and kept Sentences, and Contracts. 

From the 44th Novel of Juſtinian, it appears, that Con- 
tracts were firit wrote in Notes, or Abbreviations, by the 
Notaries or Clerks of the Tabelliones; and were not yet ob- 
ligatory. Afterwards they were wrote at length by the 
Tabellio himſelf, then fign'd and ſeal'd. See TABELTIO. 

NorARx, is particularly uſed for an Officer, who draws, 
and keeps Notes and Minutes of Contracts, Obligations, 
and other Inſtruments, paſſed before him, and delivers out 
authentic Copies, Oc. thereof, 5 

Ragu eau . between Notarii, Notaries and Tabel- 
liones: Notaries, he ſays, in ſeveral Cities, are only to receive 
and paſs the Minutes of Contracts, and to deliver them to 
the Parties in brief; being obliged to carry them to the 
Tabelliones to be kept, and to have engroſſed Copies deli- 
vered out to the Parties. 


He adds, that the Notaries were antiently Clerks of the | 


Tabelliones 3 and that ſeparating, by degrees, from their Ma- 
ſters, they at length erected Offices of their own : and at 
laſt took place of the Tabelliones, who were ſuppreſs d. 

They had their Name Notarii from Notæ; becauſe an- 
tiently they wrote in Notes, or Short-hand. 

NoTARIES are now little uſed among us, except in 
Mercantile Affairs; tho' in France they ſtill ſubſiſt in their 
Legal Capacity. The Notaries of the Chatelet are called the 
King's Counſellors, and Note- Keepers. 

Thoſe among us, are called Notaries Public; and have 
the drawing, paſſing, keeping, iſſuing, Ec. of all the Deeds, 
Contracts, Charter- parties, Sc. in the Mercantile World. 

In their Books are alſo regiſter d Proteſts, Remonſtrances, 
Sc. 

In the firſt Ages of the Church, there were Eccleſiaſtical 
Notaries, whoſe Office was to collect and preſerve the Acts 
of the Martyrs. They were ſuppoſed to Lak been firſt in- 
ſtituted by St. Cement. Their Number was ſeven, and they 
were diſpoſed in the ſeven Quarters or Regions of Rome. 

Pope Fab:;an, judging the Short-hand of the Notaries too 
obſcure for common Uſe, added ſeven Sub-deacons to'em, 
to tranſcribe at length what the Notaries drew in ſhort. 

At length theſe Notaries were laid afide, and two other 
Kinds eſtabliſh'd in their Read, vis. Apoſtolical Notaries, and 
Epiſcopal Notaries; whoſe Buſineſs lies in Spiritual and Be- 
neficiary Inftruments. | 5 


NOTATION, in Arithmetic, the Art of Characterizing 


Numbers, or of defigning them by proper Figures, See 
CHARACTER. — 

The Choice of Arithmetical Characters is arbitrary: 
Hence, in various Nations, they are various. But perhaps 
there are none ſo commodious as thoſe commonly uſed in 
Europe, uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs, 


and thence call'd Arabic CharaFers ; tho* Dr. Wallis obſerves, 


that Altepedi, an Arab, refers the Invention to the Indians, 


See Numeral CHARACTER. 8 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other Eaſtern Nations, as alſo 
the Romans, expreſs'd Numbers by the Letters of their 
common Alphabet. See Literal CHarRacTER.' _ | 

NoTAT10N, in Algebra, is the repreſenting of Quanti- 
ties by Letters of the Alphabet; or calling them by thoſe 
Names. See QuanTity, CHARACTER, Sc. 

NOTE Materne, Mother's Spots. See Navus. 

NOTE, Nora, a Mark made in a Book or Writing, where 
there occurs ſomething remarkable, and worthy of particu- 
lar Notice. 

Nor x, is alſo uſed for an Obſervation, or Explication of 
ſome Paſſage in an Author, added in the Margin, at the 
bottom of the Page, or elſewhere, by an Editor. | 
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ſonare fibris, Sc. See Music. | 


\ 


| K. ſenſe, Note ſtands contra · diſtinguiſhed to Text. 
EXT, 1 | 

The Notes make the principal Differences in the Edi- 
tions of Claſſic, Sc. Authors. We have Virgil, Horace, Te- 
rence; Cc. with Rueus's Notes, the Daupbin's Notes, Da- 
tizr's Notes, Bentley's Notes, Hare's Note,; with Notis Va- 
riorum, Oc. See VARIORUM, Ph” | 

Nor is alſo a minute, or ſhort Writing, containing ſome 
Article of Buſineſs. In this ſenſe we ſay,'a Promiſſory Note, 
a Note amder band, a Bank Note, &c. See PROMISSORL, 

Bax, So. 

To Note à Bill, is when a Public Notdry goes to be a 
Witneſs, or take notice that a Merchant will not accept or 
Pay it. See BILL. | | 5 

Nor E of a Fine, is a Brief of a Fine made by the Chiro- 
grapher, before it be ingroſſed. See Fins and Chiko- 

Nor Ez is alſo uſed for a Character, or Abbreviature, ſer- 
ving to denote, or expreſs ſomething in a little compaſs. 

See CHARACTER, SYMBOL, ABBREVIATURE, and No- 
TATION. | | 

The antient Notaries wrote all in Notes, or Short-hand ; 
whence they were ſometimes denominated Curſores, Quia 

notis Curſum verba expediebant. See NoTARY. 

Norzs in Muſic, are Characters which mark the Tones, 
1. e. the Elevations, and Fallings of the Voice; and the ſwift · 
neſs, or ſlowneſs of its Motions. See Sou wp. 

In the general, under Notes are comprehended all the 
Signs, or Characters uſed in Muſic, for the making Harmony 
of Sounds. See CHARACTER, ; 

But, in Propriety, the Word only implies the Marks 
which denote the degree of Gravity, or Acuteneſs, to be given 
each Sound. See Gravirtr. 

The Greeks uſed the common Letters of their Alphabet 
for mufical Notes; and in regard more Notes were needed 
than they bad Letters, the defect was ſupply'd by the dif- 
ferent Situation of the Letters, viz. by placing of them 
upright, inverted, &c, and by cutting off, or doubling 

| ſome Strokes. 

Thus the ſame Letter Pi, expreſs'd different Notes in all 
the following forms, II, 11, E, =, , J. For every 

+ ſeveral Mode they had 18 Signs. rn 

Now, Alipius gives us Signs for 15 different Modes, which 
with the differences of the Genera, and the diſtinction be- 
tween Voice and Inſtrument, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, makes 
in all 1620 Notes. Not that they had ſo many diſtin Cha 
rafters ; but the ſame Character has different Significations, 
on different Occaſions. Thus 4 in the Diatonic Genus is 
Lycanos Hypaton of the Lydian Mode ; and Hypate meſon of 


the Phrygian. : 
The Latins, in the time of Boetbius, had eaſed them- 


ſelves of ſo needleſs a Burthen 3 and only uſed the firſt 
x5 Letters of their Alphabet for Notes. Theſe, Pope Gregor 
confidering that the Octave was the ſame in effect wit 
the firſt, and that the order was the fame in the upper and 
lower Octave of the Gamut, reduced to ſeven ; which were 
to be repeated in a different Character. „ | 
At length, in the 11th Century, a Benedifine, one Guido 
Aretin, in lieu of the Letters, ſubſtituted the ſix Syllables 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, Ila; placing them on different Lines, 
and marking them with Points. Laſtly, it was thought 
Proper to add Notes likewiſe in the Spaces. See Ga- 
Mur. | | 
Of the ſeven muſical Notes, ut, re, mi, fa, . la, ſi, the 
firſt fix are aſcribed to Aretine, who is ſaid to have in- 
vented them at Pompoſa in the Dutchy of Ferrara. The ſe- 
venth, vis. fi, was added, according to ſome, by Vander 
Putten; according to others, by Le Maire. It ſerves very 
good purpoſes, in avoiding the difficulty of the Diviſions re- 
maining in Guide's Scale. 7 1 
Indeed Voſſus won't allow Guido the Honour of inventing 
any of them; but ſhews that the Egyptians had uſed them 
long before him; in which he is confirmed by the Teſtimony 
of Halicarnaſſeus : However, common Fame aſcribes to 
him not only the Notes, but alſo the Lincs, Letters, or Clefs, 
Flats, and Sharps. | | 
The Notes ut, re, mi, &c. he is ſaid to have taken from 
a Hymn in the Veſpers of 8. J. Baptiſ, Ut queant laxis re- 


Hitherto the Notes only ſerved to expreſs the Degrees 
of Tune; they were all of equal value as to time; till 
about the Year 1330, Jobn de Meurs, a Doctor of Paris, gave 


different Figures to the different Points, to expreſs the 


uantity of Time each was to be dwelt upon. 
here are three things to be conſider'] in theſe Notes. 

1. The Quantity, i. e. the fize and figure of the head. 
2. The Quality, i. e. the Colour of the head, whether it be 
white or black, full or open. 3. The Properties, as the 


Italians expreſs themſelves, viz. whether the Note is ac- 


comipanied with a Virgula, or Comma, or not. It muſt 
likewiſe be confider'd whether the Notes be ſeparate and 
. diſtin, or bound together. 


(638) 


rec kon d in the number of Triangles. 


tions of t 
you have diſtin Notions of the Curve returning into itſel 


Termination. . 


bus, c. inaſmuch as the Propofitions for whoſe Demon i 
tion it ſhould be uſed, are eaſily granted without ſuch1 


requires. See DRFINIT ION. 


The ſeveral mufical Notes, are, the Large; wy; 
tains 8 Meaſures, tho Merſennus makes it 12. (ſee iu pan 
under CHARACTER 3) the Long; containing 4 Mea 
the Breve, containing 2; the Semubreve, containing az 
Minim + 3 the Crochet 1; the Quader ; the Semiqizyey 10 
and the Demiſemiquazer . | UN) 

Uſually we only dittinguiſh fix principal Note: 

ſented by as many different Characters, vis, the Sale 
equal to two Minims; the Minim, equal to two Crock! 
the Crochet, equal to two Quavers ; the Quader, equa ; 
two Demiquavers 3 and the Semiquazer, equal to two v 
ſemiquavers. See each under its proper Article, g,, 
BREVE, MiNIim, CROchE r, &c. | 1 

The Mathematicians compute, that one may make 
Changes, or Varieties with fix Notes, without ever way 
the ſame twice; and that of the Notes of each Oda ng 
may make 40320 different Tunes, or Songs. See CAU 
Cou BIN AT ion, E9c. 55 oy 

NOTHING, Nihil, Nibilum, or Non Ens, ſee Nin. 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh between Nothing take 
firifly, which is what is impoſſible, or implies a Cong, 
diftion 5 and Nothing taken more generally: which js bo 
pms and impoſſible while in a State o poſlibility, $6, 

OSSIBLE. | | 

Again, they diſtinguiſh Nothing into Negative, which i 
the abſence of Reality in any Subject; and Privatize,which 
is the abſence of Reality in a Subject capable thereof Or 
wherein it ought to be _ 1 : 

NOTHUS, a Latin Term, properly fignifyin | 
or a Perſon of ſpurious Birth. Se {Req Cw 

Hence it is apply'd figuratively by Phyſicians, 6% 9 
ſuch Diſeaſes as tho, in reſpe& of a Similitude of Symptom 
Sc. they have the ſame Denomination as ſome other; 
2 are of different Origin, Seat, or the like, from the 

ame. Sce EMPYEMA, Oc. : 
Fs 2 uus, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the back part of th 
eſt. 

NO THE Cofte, in Anatomy, the five loweſt Ribs d 
each fide ; call'd Baſtard, or Spurious Ribs, in regard they 
don't join with the Breaſt-Bone as the other Ribs do, no 
* they, as the others are, bony, but cartilaginous. Ser 

IBS, | 

NOTION, in Logic, an Idea, or Repreſentation of ay 
thing, in the Mind. See IDEA. 

Leibnitꝭ is very accurate in the Diſtinction of Naim, 
in the Acta Erudit. Leipſ. Anno 1684. | 

A clear NoT1oN, he defines to be ſuch a one as ſuffices 
us to recollect the Object ; v. gr. that a given Figure i 


A 
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An obſcure NoT10N, is that which doth not ſuffice to x- 
collect the Object; ſuch, v. gr. is that of a Plant, which 
upon ſeeing, you are in doubt whether or no it be theſams 
— bad ſeen elſewhere, and which is call'd by this or that 

ame. 

Difinf Noriox is that wherein you are able to aflgn 
the very Marks, or Characters by which you recollect the 
thing 3 v. gr. That a Circle is a Figure terminated with : 
curve Line returning into itſelf, the ſeveral Points where 
ny equally diſtant from one and the ſame intermediate 

oint. | F Ex | 
A confuſed Notion is that wherein you are not able w 
aflign the Marks or Characters whereby you recollect the 
Object; tho it be reſolvable into them. Such, v. 5 
the Notion of red Colour. | 
An r Nor ion, that wherein you have diſtinct M. 
e Marks or Characters whereof it is compoſed 
ſuch, v. gr. is the Notion of a Circle above inſtanced, where 


of the intermediate Point, and of the equal Diſtance © 


An inadequate Nor ion, that wherein you have ond)! 
confuſed Notion of Characters that enter a diftin& one. 
Some confuſed Notiont are admitted into MathematiG 
vis. ſach whoſe reſolution is of no great Conſequenc* i 
any Demonſtrations. | 5 
Thus, Enclid does not reſolve the Notion of Equalit 
tho it enter the Notion of an equilateral Triangle, a Rho 


detail; as, v. gr. that things equal to the ſame third, 
equal to one another, &c. But no Notions are admitted! 
the Number of Mathematical Definitions, except di 
ones, and thoſe too, as adequate as poſſible, or as oc 


The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh Notions into formal, 1 
r and each of theſe they ſubdiyide into fir#, and 
cond. Ss OPT JT e S100 00 

4 fir formal Nox ion, is the Knowledge we bave of 26 
thing according to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as the 
ledge of Fire, quatenus Fire; of a light Body, 4 
light, Oe. | 1 
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| vithin the Memory of Man, before. | 


e Norton, is the thing itſelf known, ac- 
4 fret, is, or has in itſelf 3 as the Fire known as 
c0 Pc 8 
orion, is the Knowledge of a thing ac- 
2 0 _— receives from the Underſtanding ; as, 
cording that it is the Subject; and not the Predicate. 
of Fire, Jobjefive NoT1oN, is what agrees to the thing by 
L, No Operation of the Intellect, or what it receives 
from the Intellect. , &110ti f 
\oTIONS, call'd alſo Prenotions, Ri- es, and 
COS New certain Principles ſuppoſed to be innate, 
3 which therefore are ſelf-evident, i. e. appear, or are 
ere y their own Light, without the Intervention of any 
_— or Proof z being impreſs'd, as it were, by the 
Med! God; to ſerve as the Foundations of all our Con- 


3 — in the Sciences, which are to be demonſtrated 
beroby: Sec Innate IEA. : 1 ; 
Theſe common Notions, conſider'd as the Foundations of 


* all'd Axioms. See Axiom, 
9 call'd common, not as if ſo actually and ne- 


cefſacily perceived by every Perfon, that no body could be 


ignorant of, or 


Pain, Taſte, Colour, Qc. - that the common 


| ſufficient to furniſh us with all the Stock of Knowledge we 
have. See KNOWLEDGE» 


NOTITIA, NoT1cz, a Term uſed for ſomething that 
has come under the Knowledge of a Perſon, Hence No- 


| rification, the Action of giving Notice, Oc. 


Nori T1 l is alſouſed as the Title of certain Books com- 


| __ for- giving a particular Knowledge of the Places, 


oads, Oc. of a Province or Kingdom, Dioceſe, c. as ap- 


pears by the Notitia Imperii, Sc. 


M. Valois has given a Notitia Galliarum, which is a Col- 
lection of the ſeveral Names the Cities and Provinces of 
that Kingdom have bore at different times. 

The Notitie Dignitatum Imperii, both Eaſtern and Weſ- 
tern, are of the utmoſt uſe both in the Roman and in Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory 5 yet are they of little Service, at leaſt 


| to young People, without good Notes; ſuch are thoſe of 
| Poncirollus, &c. And unleſs the Text, which is ſtrangely 


o—_— and mutilated, be ſupplied. 
- 8 ſomething known, manifeſt, and 
public k. 


| Hence A, Notoria, a Chimerical Science or Art, whereby 


it is pretended a Perſon may arrive at the Knowledge of 
all Things, all Sciences, Sc. And that by Infuſion, with- 
out any Labour, or Trouble, beſide that of making a 
few Ceremonies. | 


the Holy Vi in. 

Hence Feaſts of Notre Dame; the Office of Notre Dame ; 
ngregations, Nunneries, Orders of Notre Dame. See 

IRGIN, | | + 

and converted into Tillage ; and which had not been till'd 
—2u0d Novale ſemel fuit, ſemper erit Novale quoad deci- 

marum retentionem vel N What was once Novale, 

will ever remain ſo, as to the paying, or non-paying of 

ythes, Thus, Excepta decima Novalium cujuſdam Terre 


Lam de novo excoluerumt. Pat. 6 Edw. 3. See FauTEC- 


TUM. 


Novar x is ſometimes alſo uſed for fallow Land, i. e. 
d which has been plowed for two Years, and reſts, or 


e PatLow., 
; YOVATIANS, a 8ect of antient Heretics, ſo called 
12 Novarus, an African Biſhop; and Novatian a Prieſt of 


1 Nodatiaꝝ firſt ſeparated himſelf from the Communion of 
"Pc Cornelius, on pretence of his being too eaſy in admitting 


NOTRE Dame, Our Lady, a Term frequently uſed for 


NOVALE, in our antient Cuſtoms, Land newly flowed, | 


lies fallow one more; or that lies fallow every other Year. 


Nov (ap) now 


to Repentance thoſe Who had fallen of in times of Per- 
ſecution, ; TE | 

. Novatus coming to Rome, join'd himſelf to the Faction 5 
Novatian : and both maintain'd, That there was ws —_ 
admiſſion into the Church bur by the Repentance in Bap- 
tiſm ; grounding their Opinion on that of St. Pau: 'Tis 
impoſſible for 5 once enlightened, and who bave taſted the 
beavenly Gift, if they fall away, to retrieve themſelves by Re- 
pentances | | 


Not that they denied but a Perſon faller into any Sinz 
how grievous ſoever, might obtain Pardon by Repentance 5 
for they themſclves recommended Repentance in the 
ſtronge it Terms. But their Doctrine was, That the Church 
had it not in its power to receive Sinners into its Commu: 
nion; as having no way of remitting Sins but by Baptiſm; 
which, once received, could not be repeated. l 

In Leeren of Time, the Novatians ſoftencd and moderated 
the Rigour of their Maſter Doctrine; and only refuſed 
Abſolution to very great Sinners. 

The two Leaders were proſcribed; and declared Here 
tics, not for excluding Penitents from Communion but fot 
denying that the Church had a Power of remitting Sins. 

The Novatians were alſo call'd Catharers, from xa bag 

ure, q. d. Puritans. 0 

N OVATION, or Innovation, in the Civil Law, a change 
or altcration of an Obligation, whereby it becomes extineui. 
ſhed, or annihilated; 6 

Thus —_ an * 1 diſcharged without re- 
ceiving any Mone ut a imple Promiſe is 
its ad et occaſions Far N 

ere are two kinds of Nuvations ; the one vo 
other e and 3 | $ 7 8 em 
Neceſſary NovA rio is that made in conſequ 
Sentence, or Decree of Juſtice; 8 

Voluntary NO VAT ION is made three ways, vis. by chan- 
ging the Cauſe of the „ ome without the Intervention 
of any other Perſon 3 by changing the nature of the Oblz- 
gation 3 and by Delegation, as when the Debtor makes 
over a Debt to the Creditor for his Satisfact ion. 

In all theſe Caſes there is a will to Innovate: Accor- 
dingly Juſtinian ſays, Voluntate non Lege novandum, 

NOVEL, New; ſee Romance. 

Novzr., in Juriſprudence, a Term uſed for the Confti- 
tutions of ſeveral Emperors, vis. Juſtin, Tiberius, Leo 
10 particularly Juſtinian. See Consrirurion and 

&W.: | X 

Moſt of Juſtinian's Novels were originally Greek ; and 
afterwards, tranſlated into Latin. Their Number 165, 
comprized in nine Collections, or Chapters. See Civil. 
Lau. | þ 
They had their name Novel, either from their making a 
great Alteration in the Face of the antient Law; or, as 
Cujas rather thinks, becauſe made on new Caſes, not yet 
conſider d, and after the reviſal of the Code, compiled by 
order of the Emperor. | | 

Wherever Accurſius ſpeaks of Novels, he means thoſe 
publiſhed in Greek by Juſtinian; the Latin Verſion of them 
made in the time of Hulgarus, he calls Autbentics, by rea- 
ſon of its Exactneſs and Fidelity. See AuTHENTICs. 

NoverL 4fignment, in an Action of Treſpaſs, is an Aſſign- 
ment of Time, Place, or ſuch like, ina 1 more 
particularly than it was in the Writ. | 

Nover. Diſſeiſin, ſee Ass 1zE of Novel Diſſeiſin. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh Month in the Tear; but 
the ninth in the Year of Romulus; whence its Name. Seo 
MonTt. | | 

NOVENDIAL, or Novemdial, in Antiquity, a Sacrifice 
among the Romans, held on occaſion of any Prodigy's ap- 
pearing to menace them with ill Fortune. See SAcrt- 
FICE. 

It had its Name from the Term of its Celebration, viz: 
Novem dies, Nine Days: 

NOVEMSILES, in Mythology, a Species of Gods wor- 
ſhipped among the antient Romans. 

e Di: Novemſiles, were the Gods of the Sabines 3 adop- 
ted by Romulus, and a Temple built to them in conſequence 
of a Vow by King Tatizs. | 

Some Antiquaries take the Name to have been given to 
thoſe which were laſt placed among the Number of the 
Gods; as Hercules, Veſta, Sanfity, Fortune, Cc. | 

NOVEMVIR, a Magiſtrate of Athens, in the Number 
of the Nine. | it. 3 

The Novemvirs were the chief Magiſtrates of the City: 
Their Office only held for one Year. Their Chief was 
call'd Archon, whoſe Name was recorded in the Abenian 
Feaſts 3 as, at Rome, that of the Conſuls. See An cHOx. 

The ſecond bore the Title of King, the third that of 
Polemarcha, 4. e. Chief of the Troops, and the remaining 
fix, Tbeſmotetes. : 5791 

NOVICE, a Perſon not yet skill'd or experienced in an 
Art or Profeſſion. | 


fn the antient Roman Militia, Noviciz, or Noviti; were 
the young raw Soldiers, diſtinguiſhed by this Appellation 
from the Veterans. See VETERAN. | 

In the antient Orders of Knighthood, there were Novices; 
or Clerks in Arms, who went thro a kind of Apprenticeſhip 
&er they were admitted Knights. See Knicur, _ 

Novice is particularly uſed in Monaſteries for a Religi- 


ous yet in his, or her Year of Probation, and who has not 


made the Vows. See NoviciaTeE. 

In ſome Convents the Subprior has the Direction of the 
Novices. In Nunneries, the Novices wear a white Veil; the 
reſt a black one. | 

A Novice is not eſteemed dead in Law, but is capable of 
Inheriting till the time of actual Profeſſion 3 nor can his 


Benefices be given away, during the Year of Probation, 


Without his conſent. 

The Council of Trent prohibits a Notice from aſſigning over 
his Benefices till two Months before the Expiration of his 
Year of Probation ; and he may even reſume them if the 


Proſeſſion be null. | 


A Novice is not allow'd to make any Donation to his Su- 
perior, by reaſon of the Dependance he is under. 
Nozices may either quit the Convent during their No- 
wiciate, or may be turn'd off by the Convent. 
NOVICIATE, a Year of Probation, appointed for the 
Trial of Religious, whether or no they have a Vocation, 
and the neceſſary Qualities for living in the Rule; the 
Obſervation whereof they are to bind themſelves to by 
Vow. See PROBATION. | | 
The Noviciate laſts a Year at leaſt ; in ſome Houſes more. 
"Tis eſteem'd the Bed of the Civil Death of a Novice, who 
expires to the World by Profeſſion. See Vow and PRo- 
FESSION. 
NoviciArE is alſo uſed for the Houſes, or Places where 
Novices are inſtructed. | 
In this ſenſe, the Noviciate is frequently a Cloiſter ſepa- 
rated from the grand Dormitory. 
NOUN, Nomen, in Grammar, a Name, or a Word that ex- 
reſſes the Subject ſpoke of; or expreſſes a Subject whereof 
ſomethin is, or may be, affirmed; as Man, Food, Whiteneſs, 
Henry, Oc. See Wok p and NAME. 
A Noun, therefore, in Language, anſwers to an Idea in 
Logic. See IDEA. 
he generality of Subjects ſpoke of have particular 
Names; yet there are others, which, without — 


| attach'd to the ſame particular Subject, are yet rea 


Nouns. | | 

Thus, beſide the particular Name, which each Perſon 
bears, and whereby others denote him, he gives himſelf 
another when he ſpeaks of himfelf ; as I and My Self. 

"Tis only the more particular Names that in Grammar 
have retain'd the Quality of Nouns ; the more general ones 
are call'd Pronouns. See PrRonoun. | 

Nouns, again, are to be view'd in another Light, vis, as 
divided into Nouns Sub#antive, and Nouns Adjective. 

They are call'd &b/tanties when the Objects they de- 
ſign are conſider'd fimply, in themſelves, and without any 
regard to their Qualities. See SuBsTANTIVE. 

They are call'd AdjefFives when their Objects are con- 
fider'd as clothed with any Qualities, See ApIECTIvxE. 
Thus, when I ſay ſimply the Heart, the word Heart is 
call'd a Noun Subſtantive 5 inaſmuch as it does not expreſs 
any of its Qualities : But if I ſay, the generous Heart, or 
the per fidious Heart, I then conſider the Heart as accompa- 
nied with the uo generous, or the Quality per fidious. 
For this reaſon, the Words generous and per fidious are call'd 
2 Adjettives, becauſe they add a Quality to the 
Object. 

Pur in effect the Object is alone deſign'd by the Nous 
Subſtantizes 3 which in this view are alone the proper Nouns. 

Ad jet ives, at bottom, are only Modificatives of Nouns; 
tho in one view they may be confider'd as Nouns 5 vis. as 


they don't ſo much repreſent a Quality or Circumſtance of 


the Object, as the Object itſelf, clothed with that Quality 


or Circumſtance. Nor muſt it be omitted, that a Noun 


Adjettive frequently becomes a Subſtantive: For as its 
nature is to expreſs the Quality of an Object, if that Qua- 
lity happen to be the Object itſelf ſpoke of, then, accor- 
ding to our firſt Definition, it becomes a Subſtantive. 

Thus, if 1 ſay a good Intention, the word good is here an 
Adjefive, repreſenting the Intention as clothed with the 
Quality of Goodneſs ; but if I ſay the Good is to be choſen, 
tis evident that Good is here the Subject ſpoke of, and of 
conſequence is a Noun Subſtantive, Nor are there Caſes 
wanting wherein Nouns Subſtantive become Adjefiives. 

Tis true, in the common uſe of Grammar, Noums that 
are really Adjefives, are not reckon'd as ſuch ; none bein 
eſteemꝰ d as fuch, but thoſe which without any, or at lea 
any confiderable change in their Inflexion and Termination, 
— 2 indifferently to Nouns Subſtartives of different 

enders. 


Nojns are again divided into Proper and Appel 

. Nouns Proper are thoſe which 8 4 4 
or Perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other Manz 
1 Kind; as Socrates, a 3 PROPER, - "ah | 
ouns Appellative, are thoſe common to ſe ver oo 
duals of > bg ſame Kind, as Man, Angel, &c. 8er lun 
LATIVE. - ä . Mw 

NOURISHMENT, ſee NuTzrrion. | 

NOWED, None, i. e. Xnoned, in Heraldry, is 1: 

to the Tails of ſuch Creatures as are very long, and 
times repreſented in Coat-Armour as if tied up in a Root. 


NUBECULA, little Cloud, in Medicine, a Term ſo 
times uſed for a Diſeaſe in the Eye, wherein Obeg® 
pear as thro a Cloud, or Miſt. of ea Res 


The Nubecula ſeems to ariſe from certain groſs Pari 
detain'd in the Pores of the Cornea, or ſwimmin 2 
aqueous Humour, and thus intercepting the ays of 
Light. | 

NuBECULA is alſo uſed fora Matter, in form of a Cod 
ſuſpended in the midale of the Urine. This they ſome. 
times alſo call Cnæorema. See URIx& . 5 

NUCHA, the hinder Part, or Nape of the Neck; ald 
alſo Cervix, See CRRvIxX. | 

NUCHTHEMERON, ſee Day. RE, 

NUCIFEROUS, from Nux, a Nut, and fero, to ben; 
Botaniſts call all Trees thus, which bear Nuts. f 

NUCKIANZA Glandulæ, in Anatomy, a Number of 
ſmall Glands fituate in that part of the Skull wherein the 
Orbits of the Eyes are, between the abducent Muſcle of 
the Eye, and the upper part of the Os Jugale. See Gl Aub 
and CRAN1UM. 

They were thus denominated from their Invent 
Dr. Nucf. „ 2 | 

The fame Author gave his Name to a Salivary Dub, 
Duftus Nuckianus, See SALIVARY, Sc. 
NUCLEUS, a Latin Word, literally denoting the Ker 
nelofa Nut, or Stone-Fruit ; or, more ſtrictly the edible 
Part contained within the Skin of the Kernel. See Favir, 

Boraniits uſe it in a larger ſenſe, for any Fruit or Seed 
contained within a Husk or Shell. 

Hevelius, and ſome other Aſtronomers, uſe the Word 
Nucleus for the Body of a Comet, which others call its 
Head, in contradiſtinction to its Tail, or Beard. See Cour, 

Some alſo apply the Term Nucleus to the Central-Pur 
of the Earth, and other Planets; as ſuppoſing them to be 
looſe from the exterior Part, which they elders Cie 
or Shell. See MacntrtiSM. | 

NucLEvs, in Architecture, is the middle Part of the 
Flooring of the Antients 3 conſiſting of Cement which they 
put bezwixt a Lay, or Bed of Pebbles, cemented with 
Mortar made of Lime and Sand. WI qd 

NUDE Contra, Nudum Pactum, a bare Contract, ot 
Promiſe of a Thing without any Confideration : Ex qu, 
ſay the Lawyers, 102 oritur attio, See Cox razr and 
COVENANT. | 

Nupk Matter, ſee MaTTzR. 73 

NUDITIES, in Painting, and Sculpture, thoſe Parts d 
a human Figure not cover d with any Drapery 3 or tho 
Parts where the Carnations appear. See CARNATION. 

NUEL, or rather Newel of a Stair-Caſe, ſee NEw ELA 


NULLITY, the Quality of a thing null, i. e. void, 2 
of no effect; by reaſon of ſomething contrary to Lav, t 
Cuſtom, or to Form. | 

There are two kinds of Nullities to invalidate a Contra, 
Title, Sc. viz. de fafto, and de jure. The former whers 
the thing commences Null ipſo facto, as ſoon as the thing i 
proved In the latter, the Act does not immediately 

ecome Null, but a handle is given thereby to have it in- 


tirely annulled or ſet aſide. See Dx Facro, c. 


NUMBER, in Arithmetic, a Collection, or Aſſemblage 
of ſeveral Units. See Unir. | | 

Stevinus chuſes to define Number to be that whereby the 
Quantity of any thing is expreſs'd. Agreeably to which 
Sir J. Newton conceives. Number to conſiſt, not in 4 Mu 
tude of Units, as Euclid defines it, but in the abſtract Rat? 
of a Quantity of any kind to another Quantity of the ſams 
kind which is accounted as Unity. And on this vie be 
divides Number into three Kinds, vis. Integers, Fall uu, 
and Surds, See each under its proper Article, INTESF®» 
FRACTION, and Suva, | 

Wolfins defines Number to be ſomething which refers 
Unity as one right Line refers to another. Thus, allure 
a right Line for Unity, a Number may likewiſe be exprelk 
by a right Line. | b 

Aleſs general Definition of Number, that Author th 
won't comprehend the ſeveral kinds of whole nber 
Fractions, Rationals, and Surds. e 

The Schoolmen, keeping to Euclid's Definition, 
Number to conſiſt of Matter and Form: The Matter l., 


things number d; e. gr. Coins: The Form, dach 


Norariox. 


"7 


_ ___ayno the ſeveral Pieces, we bring them into 
whereby — that Number depends ker on 
one my of the Perſon that numbers; whence er the 
the * leaſure, an hundred Men ſhall only be call'd one, 
wo PPTP. 
the Form of a Number, is not any thing 

the things number d; for the Idea is a mere Mode 

- not any thing ſuperadded to the things. And 


. ich reſpect to the Matter, as when we ſay, A triple 


* broke ; yet there is none in reſpect to Form: 
| . ſhould my Idea make? And hence 
= Folly of the Philoſophy of Numbers. * ; 
The favs Philoſophers call Number a diſcrete Quantity : 

tity. as it admits of more and leſs; and diſcrete, fince 
— feveral Units it conſiſts of are not united, but remain 
2. Manner of deſigning, or charafferiing Numbers, ſee 
For that of expreſſing or reading thoſe already charatteriz'd, 
ſee NUMERATION. 
hematicians, ; 
crombanees, different Relations, 
many Kinds of Numbers. . . - 
A determinate NUMBER, 1s that refer'd to ſome given 
Unit; as 4 Ternary, or three; which is what we properly 
_ 3 Ns that refer'd to Unity in the 
general; which is what we call Quantity. See Quan- 


TITY. 


conſidering Number under a great many 
and Accidents, make 


Homogeneal NUMBERS, are thoſe refer'd to the ſame 


— NuMBERs, thoſe refer'd to different ones. 
For every Number ſuppoſes ſome determinate Unit, which 
is determined by the Notion to which we have regard in 
Numbering. E. gr. tis a diſtinguiſhing Property of a Sphere, 
that the Nox Points of its Surface are equidiſtant from its 
Centre: If then, this be laid down as a Note of Unity, 
all Bodies to which it agrees will have the nature of Unity; 
and are the ſame Units, quarenus contain'd under this No- 
tion. But if Spheres be diſtinguiſhed, e. gr. with regard 
to the Matter they are compoſed of; then thoſe which be- 
fore were the ſame Units, commence different. 'Thus, fix 
golden Spheres' and three golden Spheres are bomogeneal 
Numbers among themſelves ; and three brafs Spheres and 
four filver ones, are beterogeneous Numbers. 
Whole NunntRs, call'd alſo natural Numbers, and Inte- 
ers, or fimply Numbers, are all the various Aſſemblages of 
Vow, or the Ideas we have of ſeveral Multitudes; or, 
according to Wol ſius, all thoſe which, in the manner of 
expreſſing, refer to Unity, as a Whole does to a Part. 
broken NuMBERs, or Frafions, are thoſe conſiſting of ſe- 
veral parts of Unity, or thoſe which refer to Unity as a Part 
to the Whole. See Fraction. | | 
Rational NUMBER, is that commenſurable with Unity.— 
Rational whole Number, is that whereof Unity is an Aliquot 
t. Rational broken Number, that equal to ſome Ali- 
t 


par 
quo = or parts of Unity. Rational mixt Number, that 
con f. 


ſting o 
and a Fraction. See FRACTION. 
Irrational NUMBER, or Surd, a Number incommenſurable 
with Unity. See SuaD. 155 
Even NUMBER, that which may be divided into two 
equal parts, or without Remainder or Fraction; as 4, 6, 8, 
ic, Wc. The Sum, as alſo the Difference, and the Fa#um, 
or Produce of any Number of even Numbers, is always an 
even Number, | | 
An eden Number multiply'd by an even Number, produces 
an evenly even Number. | 
An eren Number is ſaid to be evenly even, when it may be 
meaſur'd or divided without any Remluder by another 
even Number. | | 


Thus twice four being eight, eight is an evenly eden 
umnber, | 


A Number is ſaid to be unevenly ever, when it may be 


equally divided by an uneven Number; as 20, which may 
be divided by 5. 
Uneven NoMBER, that which exceeds an even Number at 
leaſt by Unity; or which cannot be divided into two equal 
arts. Such are 3, 5, 9, 11, £96. | 
e Sum, or the Difference, of two nunever Numbers, 
makes an even Number; but the Fafum of two makes an 
U10vex one. | 
an even Number be added to an unever one, or if the 
ne be ſubſtracted from the other; in the former Caſe, the 
um, in the latter the Difference, is an «never Number, 
he FaFum of an even and an uneven Number, is even. 
— Sum of any even Number of uneven Numbers, is an 
Nn and the Sum of any une ẽ Number of uneven 
Py: . an neden Number. | 
«blo wa or prime NuMBER, is that which is only diviſi- 
by Unity; as, 5, 7, 11, Ce. 


NUM ear) 


tho there may be ſome Efficacy in Number, conſi- 


2 whole Number and a broken one, or of Unity . 


Prime NuuzERS among themſelves, are thoſe which ha vo 
no common Meaſure beſide Unity; as 12 and 19. 
Compound NUMBER, is that diviſible by ſome other Nam- 
ber beſides Unity; as 8, diviſible, by 4, and by a4. 
Compound NUMBERS among themſelves, thoſe which have 
ſome common Meaſure beſides Unity 3 as 12 and 15. 
| Perfe® NuMBER, that whoſe aliquot Parts added toge - 
ther, make the whole Number; as 6, 28, Sc. The aliquot 
Parts of 6, being 3, 2, and 12 6. And thoſe of 28, being 
14, 75 4, 2, 1. Which together make 28. 


Imperfett Nuu ERS, thoſe whoſe al 


wot Parts added to- 
gether, make either more or leſs than the Whole, whereof 
they are Parts. 


Imper fett Numbers, are diſtinguiſh'd into Aubndant and 
Defettive, | | 

Abundant Numrzss, are thoſe whoſe aliqnet Parts added 
together, make more than the Number —— they aro 
Parts; as 12, whoſe aliquot Parts, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1. make 16. 

Defeftiive Nuuzx Rs, are thoſe whoſe aliquot Parts added 
together, make leſs than the Number whole Parts they are; 
as 16, whoſe aliquot Parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1. only make 15. 

Plane NumnER, that ariſing from the Multiplication of 
two Numbers; ex. gr. 6, which is the Product of 3 multiply'd 
by z. The Numbers which thus multiply'd produce a Plane 
Number, as here, 2 and 6, are call'd = Sides of the Plane. 

Square NUMBER, the Product of any Namber multiply'd 
by itſelf; thus 4, the FaFum of 2, by 2, is a ſquare 5 
See SQUARE. | 7 8 

Every ſquare Number added to its Root, makes an erer 
Number. 15 

Cubic NUM RE R, the Product of bs opt Number, multi- 

ly'd by its Root; ex. gr. 8, the Product of the ſuare Num- 
* 4, multiply'd by its Root 3. See Cups, 

All Cubic Numbers, whoſe Root is leſs than 6, v. g. 8, 27, 
64, 125, being divided by 6, the Remainder is their Root 
itſelf. Thus 8 being divided by 6, 2, the Remainder of 
the Diviſion, is the Cube Root of 8. For the Cubic Num- 
bers beyond 1253 216, the Cube of 6, divided by 6, leaves 
no Remainder; 345, the Cube of 7, leaves a Remainder 
1, which added to 6, gives the Cube Root of 343. And 
512, the Cube of $, divided by 6, leaves 2, which added 
to 6, makes the Cube Root of 512. So that the Remain- 
ders of the Divifions of the Cubes above 216, divided by 
6, being added to 6, always give the Root of the Cubic 
Number divided ; till that Remainder be 5, and of conſe- 
quence 11 the Cube Root of the Number divided: But the 
Cubic Number above this, being divided by 6, there re- 
mains nothing, the Cube Root- being x2, Thus, if you 
continue to divide the higher Cubes by 6, you muſt not add 
the Remainder of the Divifion to 6, but to x2, the firſt 
Multiple of 6; and thus coming to the Cube of 18, the 
Remainder of the Divifion muſt not be added to 6, nor to 
12, but to 18: and thus in in finitum. | 

Monſ. de la Hire, from confidering this Property of the 
Number 6, with regard to Cubic Numbers, found that all o- 
ther Numbers rais'd to any Power whatſoever, had each 
their Diviſor, which had the ſame effect with regard to 
them, that 6 has with regard to Cubes. And the general 
Rule he has diſcover'd, is this: If the Exponent of the 
Power of a Number be even, i. e. if that Power be rais'd 
to the 2d, 4th, 6th, £9c. Power, it muſt be divided by 2 5 
and the Remainder, if there be any, added to 2, or to a 
Multiple of 2, gives the Root of the Number correſponding 
to its — i. e. the 2d or 6th Root, Sc. But if the Ex- 
ponent of the Power of the Number be uneven, i. e. if it be 
rais'd to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. Power, the Duple of that Ex- 

nent will be the Diviſor which ſhall have the Property 

ere requir'd. | 

Polygonous NuMBERs, the Surns of Arithmetical Progreſ- 
fions, beginning with Unity. Theſe, where the Difference 
of Terms is 1, are call'd Triangular Numbers; where 2, 
Square Numbers; where 3, Pentagonal Numbers; where 4, 
Hexagonal Numbers; Where 5, Heptagonal, Sc. See Por v ON. 

Pyramidal NuMBERs. The Sums of Polygonous Numbers, 
collected after the ſame manner as the Polygons themſelves 
are gather d out of Arithmetical Progreſſions, are call'd 
firſt Pyramidal Numbers. | 

The Sums of the firſt Pyramidals, are call'd ſecond Pyra- 
midals. The Sums of the ſecond Pyramidals, are call'd 
third Pyramidals, Oc. : 

In particular, they are call'd Triangular Pyramidal Num- 
bers, if they ariſe out of Triangular Numbers, Firſt Pentago- 
nal Pyramidals, if they ariſe out of Pentagons, &c. See 
PyR AMI. 

Cardinal NUMBERS, thoſe which expreſs the Quantity of 
Units; as 1, 2, Cc. . 

Ordinal NumBERS, thoſe which expreſs the Order or 
Rank; as 1ſt, zd, zd, Ge. a 

Golden NUMBER, in Chronology, a Period of 19 Years, 
invented by Meton the Athenian; at the end whereof, the 
ſame Lunations return in the ſame Days, tho? not preciſely in 
the ſame Hour and Minute of the Day. See PEAI1OD and 
LuNATION. 8A Hence 


NUM 


« Hence this Period; call'd by the Greefs Eunkadecaeteris, is 
not perfectly juſt; there being a Proempreſis, or Leap, at 
the end of each 312 Years, i. e. in that time, the Lunations 
fall out a Day ſooner than the Golden Number exprefles them. 
See PROEMros!s. | 

This, among other things, was what engag'd Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. to reform the Calendar, to throw out the Golden 
Number, and ſubſtitute the Cycle of Epacts inſtead of it. 
For the Uſe of the Golden Number, which, in the Julian 
Calendar, ſerves to find the. New Moons, only ſerves in 
the Gregorian to find the Cycle of Epacts. See ErAcr ; 
ſiee alſo Cy LE, and CAL E N DAR. 5 | 


This Number is ſaid to have had its Name; Golden, from tei 
Dicboraic Moloſſus's, Oc. in order to have the Nanje,, per 


the Greatneſs of its Uſe; or becauſe the Athenians receiv'd 
it with ſo much 17 that they had it wrote in the 
publick Market in Letters of Gold. | 

M. Caſini defines the Golden Number after a new manner. 
He ſays, tis the Number of Vears elaps'd ſince that which 
had the New Moon on its firſt Day; as that of the Lear 
1500, Whoſe Golden Number was © 3 which he takes for his 
Epocha. See MzToxic. 

NUMBER, in Grammar, is a Modification of Nouns, 
Verbs, c. to accommodate them to the Varieties in their 
Objects, confider'd with regard to Number. See Nou, Ec. 

Nouns or Names agreeing to ſeveral Things, may be 
conſider'd either as apply'd to one of thoſe Things ſingu- 
larly, or to 2 Number of them; and thoſe either conſider'd 
as e or as united. To diſtinguiſh theſe Caſes, two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular and Plural. 


When a Noun indicates an Object conſider'd as ſingle, or 


alone, or a number of them conſider'd as united together, 
tis ſaid to be of the Singular Number; as a Tree, a Troop, 
a Temple. See SINGULAR. | 

When it indicates ſeveral Objects, and thoſe as diſtin, 
it is of the Plural Number; as Trees, Temples. Thus 
when I ſpeak of myſelf, as making part of ſeveral others, 
inſtead of I, I ſay Ve, &c: See PLURAL. | 

The Greets have a third Number, which they call the 
Dual Number, as fignifying two. The Hebrews have ſome- 
thing like it; but then it only takes place when the Words 
fignify a thing double either by Nature, as the Hands, the 
Eyes, &c. or by Art, as Sciſſars, Tongs, &c. 

As to Common and Appellative Names, they ſeem all 

f 3 
naturally to require 4 Plural Number, yet are there ſeveral 
which have none; as the Names of Gold, Steel, Cc. 

The Difference of Numbers in Nouns is expreſs'd by a 
Difference of Termination or Ending. 

In Engliſh, the Singular is uſually converted into Plural, 
by adding s; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands, &c. Where 
the Pronunciation requires it, as when the Sizgz/ar ends in 
s, or x, fb, or ch, tis uſually done by the Addition of es 
inſtead of s. is 

The Plurals of AdjeQives, tho' vary'd from the Sing- 
lars in moſt other Languages; yet in Engliſh are generally 
the ſame. See VERB. : 

NUMBERS, in Poetry, Oratory, Mufic, Sc. are certain 
Meaſures, Proportions, or Cadences, which render an Air, 
Verſe, or Period, agreeable to the Ear. See VERSE, MEA- 
SURE, Oc. | 

Poetical and Proſaic Numbers, are ſomewhat different: 
Poetical NUMBERS conſiſt in a certain Harmony, in the Or- 
der, pans, Oc. of the Feet and Syllablesz which 
make the Piece muſical to the Ear, and fit it for Singing: 
for which all the Verſes of the Antients were intended. 
"Tis of theſe Numbers Virgil ſpeaks in his IVth Eclogue. 


P " 


e—_— mers memini ſi verba tenerem. 
And again, in the VIth Eclogue: 


Tum vero in Numerum Faunoſq; Feraſq; videres 
Ludere 


The Numbers are what conſtitute the Air and Character 
of a Verſe; and denominate it ſmooth, or ſoft, or low, or, 
rough, or rapid, or ſonorous. The following Lines of Milton 
furniſh an Inſtance of ſoft eaſy Numbers. | 


Then feed on Thoughts, which voluntary move 
Harmonious Numbers; as the tuneful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt Covert bid, 
Tunes ber Notturnal Note: 


How different from the Numbers of theſe : 


Arms meet with Arms, Faucheons with Faucheons claſp, 
And Sparks of Fire, ſtruck out from Armour, flaſh. 
But when loud Surges laſh the ſounding Shore, 

The boarſe rough Verſe ſhould like the Torrent roar. 


. Rhetorical or Proſaic NumnxRs, are a ſort of ſimple un- 
affected Harmony, leſs glaring than that of Verſe; yet 
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ſuch as is perceiv'd; and affects the Mind with p1..; . 
The Numbers are that by which the Style is Had wee 
free, round, flowing, Cc. See STYLE. 4, 
A fine Inſtance of Numbers we have in that Paſſage of 
for Marcellus: Nulla eſt tanta vis, tanta); copia que no Y 
ac viribus debilitari frangiq; poſit, All the Beauty of ys, 
would be entirely loſt to any tolerable Ear, if the N ch 
were a little inverted, thus: Nulla eſt vis tanta, dc * 
que non poſſit debilitari frangiqz viribus & ferro, 1 
Numbers are a Thing abſolutely neceſſary in all Wy; 
and even all Speech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Ouimiligy 8. 
lay down abundance of Rules as to the beit manner gf 1 
termixing Dad yls, Spondees, Anapeſts; Iambus's, Cboraie g 


fect. 
The Subſtance of what they have done, is reduci 
what follows: 1. The Style becomes anne; be 
alternate Diſpoſition and Temperature of long and {, 
Syllables; ſo, as that the Multitude of ſhort ones meter 
render it too. haſty, nor that of long ones too flow and 
languid, | 

Thus, Tully to Ceſar: Domuiſti Gentes immanitate larly 
ros; mulutudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarun 
genere abundantes, &c. 

Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort Syllables are defipn- 
edly thrown together, without any ſuch Mixture; to paint 
the Celerity or Slowneſs of a Thing by that of the Nun. 


bers; as, | 
Quadrupedante | Putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 
Eneid. J., 
Luctantes Ventos, Tempeſiateſq; Sonoras. | ; 
: Id. l, I, 


2. The The Style becomes numerous by the intermixing 
of Words of one, two, and more Syllables ; e. gr, Vai & 
vb, non ad deponendam fed ad confirmandam audacian, 
Whereas the too frequent repetition of Monoſyllables ren- 
ders the Style pitiful, and grating 3 e. yr. Hac in Re ne hi 
non feret. . „ 

3. It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a Period, 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding Words; 
as, Qui locus quietis ac tranguilitatis pleniſſimus fore videbatur, 
in eo maximæ moleſtiarum, & turbulentiſſimæ tempeſtares ex- 
titerunt. 5 N 

4. The Numbers depend not only on the nobleneſs of the 
Words in the Cloſe, but of thoſe in the whole tenor of the 
Period; as in the fine Oration of Cicero for Fonte us, Brother 
of one of the Veſtal Maids. Nolite pati, Judices, aras Deorun 
immortalium, Veſtæque matris, quotidianis Virginum Lamena- 
tionibus de Veſtro Judicio commoveri, . 

5. To have the Period flow eaſily and equably, the harſh 
concurrence of Letters and Words is to be ſtudieuſly avoided, 
particularly the frequent meeting of rough Conſonants; 
as Ars ſtudiorum, Rex Xerxes: The beginning the firſt ö). 
lable of a Word with the laſt of the preceding; as, les 
mibi inviſæ ſunt: The frequent repetition of the ſame Letter 
or Syllable; as in that Verſe of Ennius, Africa terribili ne- 
mit horrida terra tumultu ; And the frequent uſe of like- 
ending Words; as Amatrices, Adjutrices, Preſtigiatri® 

uerunt, | 8 : 

Laſtly, The utmoſt Care is to be taken, left in aiming 
at Oratorial Numbers, you fall into Poetical ones; and inſte 
of Proſe, write Verſe 3 which even Cicero himſelf is ſome- 
times guilty of; witneſs, Cum Joquitur tanti fletus gemituſque 

fiebant. See VERSE. 5 

NUMERAL Lerters, thoſe Letters of the Alphabet, 
which are generally uſed for Figures; as I, V, X,C,D. 

NuMERAL Charaters. See CHARACTER. 


NUMERALS, in Grammar, are thoſe Words which ex- 


preſs Numbers; as Six, Eight, Ten, £9c. See ORDINALS. 
NUMERATION, in Arithmetic, the Art of valuns 
pronouncing, or reading, any Number, or Series of Numbers 
See NUMBER. 
The Characters whereby Numbers are ordinari] 
reſs'd, are the nine following ones, vis. 1, 2, 3, 4, 56110 
t being the Law of the common Numeration, that when Jo 
are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as before; 
only expreſſing the Number of Tens. ; 
4 Meigelius, indeed, ſhews how to number without g 
eyond a Quaternary, i. e. by beginning to repeat at. 
F. N For Leibniz, in has be calls his Binary 4 
metic, begins to repeat at every Second; only ufing 05 
Characters, 1 and 0. But theſe are rather Matters of 
riofity than Uſe. See BIN AR Arithmetic. ly 
That the nine Numerical Notes may expreſs not 9 4 
Units, but alſo Tens or Decads, Hundreds or _ 
Thouſands, Cc. they have a local Value given the k 
ſo, as that when either alone, or when placed in the Lf 
hand place, they denote Units; in the ſecond place, e 
in the third, Hundreds; ir. the fourth, Thouſands 
NoTATION, &9c, | 


y ex- 


Nox, 


TY 
N 
IK, 


1 : written Number, or aſſign the proper 
Now, Tv 1 e Divide the propoſed Number by 
alue nn Claſſes, allowing three Characters in each 

omma be ;onivg at the right-hand. Over the right-hand 

| icht band Figure of the fifth Claſs, add 
ine 1 i ws ne OO ſa Lhe, over that of the ſeventh, 
wo 

bree, 


e by Thouſande; that which has over it the firſt 
xpre 


. F reſs by Millions; that with two, b 
5 tranverle _ — Ta, by Trillions, &c. Laſtly, bs 
I Ar ö Character of each Claſs, expreſs by Hundreds; 
ei 15 die one, by Tens; and the right-band one, by U- 
e ® Thus will the Numeration be effected. 

= „ The following Numbers, 2", 125, 473", 613,578“, 
$ . * is thus expreſs'd or read: T1wo Trillions, one 
* bandred twenty 
I n e ſeventy eight Millions, four hundred and 
3 ry ty two thouſand, five Hundred and-ninety ſeven. | 
14 XUMERATOR, in Acithmetic, a Term uſed 'in ſpeak- 
ing of Fractions. It fignifies the Number that denotes the 


___ it from the under Number, call'd the Denominator, 


W bich ſhews into how many Parts the Integer is divided. 

6 ATR. | 

3 expreſſes ſeven Tenths; where ) is the 

Numerator, and 10 the Denominator. See FR ACTION. 
NUMERICAL, ſomething that relates to Number. 

WW NoMERICAL Algebra, is that which makes uſe of Num- 

bers inſtead of Letters of the Alphabet. See ALGEBRA. 

NuMERICAL Difference, is the difference whereby one 

Individual is diſtinguiſhed from another. See Inpivi- 


* a thing is ſaid to be Numerically the ſame, idem Nu- 


the Word. See UniTy and IpENTI TV. 


| NuMERO, in Commerce, Oc. a Term pre fixed. to any 
Number of things; marked, or abbreviated thus, NO. 


e payment, e. gr. of a Pound in a certain Number of 
e E 27 20 Shillings 3 in contradiſtinction to a Libra 
penſa, or Pound weighed out. See PounD. | 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek Term uſed for the 
Deſcription and Knowledge of antient Medals and Coins, 
whether of Gold, Silver, or Braſs. See Mz par and Coin, 

Fulvius Urſinus, Auguſtine Biſhop of Terracona, Erizzo a 


+ modern Authors on the ſame Subject be omitted; viz. the 


ant, Jobeft;e Baudelot, Beger, and among. ourſelves, Evelyn. - 


Mon EY. , b 


Drachms, and was worth, according to Budeus's Computa- 
tion, about 16s. Sterling. 1 . 
The Silver Nummus was juſt the Roman Denarius, which 
weigh'd one Drachm. See Coin. EN 
The Jewiſh Nummus was their Shekel. See 8UERKEL. 
NUN, Nox k, an old Word, antiently uſed for a Fe- 
male Religious; and ſtill retain'd in that ſenſe in our 


but by way of Ridicule and Burleſque. See Rxriciovs. 

Hence alſo Nunnery, a Monaſtery of Female Religious. 
dee MONASTERY. | 

The Word comes from Nonna, Nonnana, or Nonnanis n 
all Latin Terms, firſt uſed for Penitents, then for Reli- 
gious. 

Borel derives it from Nouni, or Nonn#, which in Italian 
linifies Grandfatbers, or Grandmothers. And adds, that it 
was apply'd by way of Honour to the Woman, as that of 
Father to the Man, Religious. See FATHER. 
| NUNDINAL, a Name which the Romans gave to the 
eight firit Letters of the Alphabet, uſed in their Calendar. 
See LETTER. 

This Series of eight Letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, , is 
placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the laſt 

y of the Tear; one of theſe always expreſs'd the Mar- 
ket-Days, or the Aſſemblies call'd Nundine, quaſi Novendi- 
ne, becauſe they returned every nine Days. 
e Country People, after working eight Days ſucceſſi ve- 
„ came to Town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral Commo- 

mes, and to inform themſelves of what related to Reli- 
Sion and Government. 
1 the Nundinal Day being under the Letter A, on the 

VV 17th, and 25th Days of January, c. the Letter D 
1 the Nundinal Letter of the Year following. 

eſe Nandinals bear a good deal of reſemblance to the 
minical Letters; which return every eight Days, as the 

nals did every nine. See DoMINICAL Letter. 
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laſs; * third Claſs, add a ſmall Mark or tranſverſe 
gure 


| ber to the left of the firſt Comma, 
„ The Name che Nuntio had only the Title of Embaſſador. 


Millions of Billions, four hundred ſeventy 
fx hundred thirteen Thouſands of Millions, 


he Integer, and is placed over the little Bar, which 


nero or numerice, when it is the ſame in the itriteit Senſe of 


De NUMERO, i. e. by Tale, is uſed in antient Authors 


noble Venetian, and Sambucus a Poliſh Gentleman, have all 
been ſucceſsful in the Numiſmatograpbia: Nor muſt the more 


| two Mezzabarba!s, Patin, ꝙꝓanbeim, Hardouin, Morel, Vail- 
' NUMMUS, a Pigce of antient Roman Money; whereof 
there were two Kinds: the one Gold, the orher Silver. See 


ä Frxe.ears e'er they come up. Add, that if they have not all 
The Gold Nummus, call'd Stater and Azureus, weigh'd two 


Language ; and in other Languages, 1 the Frencb.; 


NUNTIO, an Ambaſſador from the Pope, to ſome Ca+ 
tholic Printe or Statez or a Perſon who attends, on the 
Pope's behalf, at an Aſſembly of ſeveral Ambaſſadors, See 
EMBASSADOE. CEL 0. 

The Word Nantio has the ſame I port with Embaſſador, 
but is reſtrain'd in its Uſe to the Embaſſadors of Popes a- 
lone; as that of Internuntio is to his Envoy Extraordinary. 

Brantom informs us, that when he firſt came to Court; 


The Nuntio has a Juriſdiction, and may delegate Judges 


in all the States he reſides, except in France, where he 


bas no Authority but that of a ſimple Embaſſador. 


NUPER Obhut, in Law; a Writ which lies for a Co-heirz 


being deforced by her Co-partner, of Lands or Tenements, 
whereof their common Father or Anceſtor died ſeized in 
Fee Simple. | 


If the Anceſtor died ſeized in Fee Tail, the Co-heir de- 


forced ſhall have a Formedon. See For m xvon. 


NUPTIAL, fomething that relates to Marriage; Sees 


MARRIACERK. 


NURSERY, in Gardening, is generally uſed in ts 


» 0%, 
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ſame ſenſe as Semmary, vis. for a Seed-plot for the raifing 


of young Trees, or Plants. See SEMINARx. 


Some Authors, however, make a difference between the 


two; holding Nurſery, properly, not to be a place wherein 


Plants are ſown ; bur a place for the reception and rearing 


of young Plants, which are removed, or tranſplanted hither 
from the Seminary, Ec. 


Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral Nurſeries, 
for the ſeveral Kinds of Trees: One for tall Stendards ; 
vis. Apples, Aſhes, Elms, Limes, Oaks, Pears, Sycamores, 
Sc. Another for Dwarfs, viz. ſuch as are intended for A- 
pricocks, Cherries, Peaches, Plumbs, &c. And a third for 
Ewer-Greens. ARSE. | 

The Nurſery for Standards ſhould be in a rich, light Soil; 
ſown, with the proper Seeds, in Ofober, or November. For 
Apples and Pears, Crab- and Wild-Pear Kernels, are to be 


preferred for Stocks: Elms and Limes are to be raiſed 


from planted Suckers : Walnuts to be fown with the green 
Shell upon 'em, to preſerve them from Mice. This Nurſery, 
if it be well managed and weeded for two Years, the Crabs 


and Pears will be fit for Grafting and Inoculating the third 


Year. See ORCHARD. „ 


taken out of their large Apples. 1 


Firs and Pines are to be raiſed from thoſe little Seeds," 


The Nurſery for Dwarfs does beſt by itſelf, that it may 


not be over · top d by taller Trees. Stones of Apricocks and 


Peaches are not proper to raiſe thoſe Trees; but in lieu 
thereof, ſow the Stones of the Pear- Plumb, Muflel or Bo- 
num Magnum Plumb; which proye better and more laſting 


Cherry-Stones do beſt. Sec SrocR. | 
Mr. Mortimer directs all Stone Fruit to be ſown quickly 


than the former. For Stocks for all Torts of Cherries, black 


after gathering; for that if they be kept, they will be two 


the Moiſture. of the Winter to rot the Shells, the Kernel 
will ſcarce come up at all. | | 

Jo furniſh the Nurſery of Ezer-Greens, the ſeveral ſorts 
of Seeds or Berries, as Yew, Holly, Juniper, &c. are to be 
put in ſo many diſtinct Pots or Boxes, with fine Mould o- 


yer them, and thus buried for a year; after which, they 


are to be taken out and ſown. | 

If they were to be ſown when gather'd like other Seeds, 
they would not come up the firſt year, nor grow ſo kind- 
ly. 
” NUSANCE, in Law, is uſed not only for a thing dons 
to the annoyance of another in his Fee Lands or Tene- 
ments; but alſo the Aſſize or Writ lying for the ſame. 

The Writ of Nuſance, de Nocumento, is either ſimply de 
Necumento, or de parvo Nocumento, | 

Man ꝛvood makes three Kinds of Nuſances in the Foreſt 5 
the firit, Common Nuſance; the ſecond, Special Nuſance ; the 
third, General Nuſance. | | 

Writs of Niſauces are now popularly term'd Treſpaſſes, and 
Actions upon the Caſe. See TrREsrAss, Oe. 

The Word is derived from the Freuch Naire, to hurt. 

NUT, Nux, à fort of Fruit, incloſed in a hard Cortex 
or Shell. See Favir, | 

Of theſe we have divers Kinds; ſmall Nuts, Filberds, 
Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Sc. See FILBERD and Nux. 

NUTATION, in Aſtronomy, a kind of Tre pidation, or 
tremulous Motion of the Axis of the Eatth; whereby, 
in each annual Revolution, it is twice inclined to the E- 
cliptic; and as often returns to its former Pofition, See 
EARTH. | | 

That the Moon has a like Motion, is ſhewn by Sir 1/; 
Newton, in the firſt Book of his Principia; but he obſerves 
withal, that this Motion muſt be very ſmall ; and ſcarce 
ſenſible. See MoT1on and Axtrs. | | 


NUTMEG, a kind of Aromatic Nut, or Spice, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; whereof there are two Kinds, Male 


and Female, See SPICE. , 


The 


hey 


The Female is that chiefly uſed among us; its Form is 
round, its Smell agreeable, and its Taite hot and  pun- 
ent. | | 8 
: The Male is a wild Nut, of a longiſh Form, and without 
either Taſte or Smell; yet ſometimes put off, while yet 
in the Pod, for the Female. N | 
The Nutmegs are encloſed in three different Covers: The 
firft, thin, reddiſh, of an agreeablü Smell and aromatic 
Tate, call'd Mace; by others, tho improperly, Flower of 
Nutmeg. 'This wraps up the Shell, and opens in proportion 
as the Pod grows. The Shell, which makes the ſecond 
Cover, is hard, thin, and blackiſh. Under this, is a green- 


oy 


iſh Film of no uſe 5 and in this is found the Nutmeg, which 
i; properly the Kernel of the Fruit. Every Nutmeg has a 
5 e Role in it, which ſome ignorantly take for a De- 
ect. | | 

The beſt Natmegs are thoſe gather'd in April. They muſt 


be choſen heavy, of a whitiſh brown Colour, welt marbled 


without fide, reddiſh within, having a fat unctuous Hu- 


mour, and an agreeable Smell. 

As to the Mace, it muſt be choſen in large Leaves of a 
high Colour, like the Nutmeg in Taſte and Smell. See Mack. 
Nutmegs comfited green, are excellent to fortify the Sto- 

mach, and reftore the natural Heat. 'They are particularly 
eſteem'd Carminative. The Powder, Duke, eſteem'd a So- 
vereign * Rheums, is only Nutmeg pulverized with 
Sugar, and a little Cinnamon. 5 

Nutmegs, by Diſtillation, or Expreſſion, yield an Oil, 
ſaid to have wonderful Virtues. 

The whole Commerce of Nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaſt · India Company. | 

The Nutmeg-Tree is propagated after a particular man- 

ner. Tavernier tells us, that the Birds devouring the Nutmeg 
when ripe, give it back whole by Stool; and that thus 
falling down to the Ground, beſmear'd with a viſcous 
Matter, it takes Root, and produces a Tree. See MisLET0. 
NUTRITION, in the Animal Occonomy, the Acceſſion 
or Appoſirion of new Parts in the Body, fimilar to thoſe 
it already confifted of; either for its Augmentation, or for 
the Reparation of ſuch as are wore off. | 

By the continual Motion of the Fluids in the minute 
veſfels of the Body, and the Actions of the Muſcles, Ec. 
ſmall Parcels are of neceflity wore off from the Solids, be- 
come mix'd with the Fluids, move with them, and are at 


length eliminated and exhaled thro' the Pores. See PRE 


and SoL1D. | 
And at the ſame time, the Fluids, diminiſh'd as they are 
by a conſtant Attrition, apply to the Orifices of the per- 
ſpiring Veſſels, and vaniſh out of the Body, See PERSPI- 
RATION. | | 
Hence the Animal Body, by the very Condition of its 
Frame, becomes ſoon liable to DeftruQion: | | 
To preſerve Life, therefore, tis neceflary that a Reſti- 


tution be made to the Juices and Solids of the Body; e- 


qual, and fimilar to thoſe loſt in thoſe Motions 3 which is 
what we call the Action of Nutrition. N 

Now the loſt Juices are eaſily ſupply'd by Meat, Drink, 
Air, &c. taken into the Stomach, Neſted, converted into 
Chyle, then into Blood, and thence ſecreted by the proper 
Ducts, and carry'd by the Action of the Body, to the proper 
Receptacles; after the manner laid down under the Articles 
DiezsTi0Nn, CHYLIiFIcATION, SANGUIFICATION, and 
SECRETION. | 

But the Nutrition of the ſolid Parts. is much more ob- 
ſcure. This indeed has proved the Subject of infinite 
Doubts and Differences among Authors; nor had we an 
rational or ſatisſactory Account of the ſame, till that of the 
accurate Boerbaaze, whoſe Doctrine is as follows. 

Every ſolid Part of. the Body conſiſts of other leſſer ones, 
in all reſpects like the larger; Veſſels, v. g. of Veſicles, 
and thoſe of others ſtill ſmaller; Bones of Oſfeles, c. 
Which Structure goes beyond all Limits of Senſe, however 
aſſiſted by Art; as appears by the Experiments abd Ob- 
ſervations of — Ruyſch, Leewenboeck, and Hook. Yet 
is it ſcarce poſſible this Diviſion and Subdivifion ſhould be 
infinite, as that of Foods and Juices is. 2 

Again, it appears from Microſcopes, Injections, ſmall 
Wounds, Exficcations, &5c. that the ſolid Parts of the Body 
are very ſmall, compared with the Fluids; and it is almoſt 
demonſtrable from confidering the Riſe, and Generation, 
of the Veſſels, and the Reſolution of the greater Veſſels 
into their ſmaller conſtituent ones, that all the ſolid Maſs 
in the Body is conſtructed of mere Nerves, as its Ele- 
ments. See NxRVR, STAMEN, Ec. 

And in effect, all this Maſs, an incredibly ſmall Parti- 
cle only excepted, at firſt aroſe out of what was 4 ry 
{mall Colliquament, much like the nervous Juice itſelf; as 
is abundantly ſhown by the great Malpigbi in his two Trea- 
tiſes on incubated Eggs. For neither does the White of 
the Egg nouriſh, till, by means of the Incubation, it have 
paſs'dinnumerable degrees of Fluidity, from its firſt Thick- 
neſs to that exceeding Subtility wherein it terminates. But 


ingly thick, in compariſon with what it is to bo what 


arrive at their utmoſt State and Conſiſtence; as is 
by 


Y narrower Part, or if it have any thing to oppoſe its Motion, 


 rendred leſs and leſs coherent, i. e. ſtill nearer and near! 


even then, the Liquor thus given to the Embrio 


verted into its Veſſels and Viſcera. Ho 
Now the firſt tender Solids a a 


| from this 
mour, do again paſs infinite intermediate Degrey vl 


Malpighi in Eggs, and by Ruyſch' in Embrio* 
3 it 85 — the Solids, in e 
Formation out of the Liquids whence they ariſe, on] d; 
from em in Reſt, Cohefion, and Figure. Therefore Ty 
Particle, now in its fluid State, will become 2 Part of f 
Solid to be form'd out of it, as ſoon as there bappen oh 
a Power to effe & its Cohefion with the other ſolid "oe 
J 


| howſoever that Coheſion is effected. 


This Coheſion is eaſily produced in a Fibre Areal 
form'd, if there happen to be a proper Cavity in the 80 | 
left open by ſome loſt Particle, and at the ſame fone u 
Particle in the Fluid, anſwerable thereto in Bulk, Fig, 
and Nature; and laſtly, a Power wherewithal to Nn ti 
into that Place, or accommodate it thereto. Thus vill i 
riſe a real Nutrition of the Solids in the minute Veſſe]; . 
whoſe Union rhe large ones are form'd ; thar is 7 
Nerves, or in Veſſels ſimilar thereto. Which being im. 
practicable by any other Liquid than that brought ing 
theſe Veſſels; it appears very evident that the nero 
Juice, at leait a Juice perfeRly like it, is the immedur 


Matter of Nutrition: Whence Nutrition appears one of Ee 

laſt and moſt perfect Actions in the Body; fince io by; WAR * 

this laudable, all rhe precedent Actions muſt of neceſin WM tl 
have been ſo. See Srikim. | | 


The Chyle therefore, which ſome make the immediye 
Matter of Nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the g 
Veſlels, but cannot nouriſh or reſtore them. This, whe WARS - 
attenuated, chang'd, more intimately mix'd in the Lun, Wl 
by means of Reſpiration, and thus fitted for the Paſſige 
of certain Veſſels, is, indeed, rendred fitter, yet far from 
being quite fit, to be the Matter of Nutrition. See Curry, 

But, by the repeated Action of the Lungs, the 7icen, 
Veſſels, Sc. there is form'd out of this Humour, a ſoft, te 
nacious, plaſtic, infipid Serum, which thickening by the Fir, 
becomes perfectly like the White of an Egg. This Fluid, 
therefore, has in it all the Conditions found in that from 
whence, by ſure Experience, we know all the ſolid Parts 
of an Animal, ariſe, by meer Incubation. It is therefore 4 
ſtep nearer, but is not yet quite diſpoſed for Nutrimen. 
Much leſs is the Cruor, or red, globular Part of the Blood 
ſo. Neither are yet fitted to enter the Veſſels; yet both 
the one and other are, by different Authors, made the N. 
tritide Juice. See BLoop, SERUM, and Cn von. | 

But as the Heat of Incubation, fo the Action of the J 
cera and Veſſels, on the Serum, introduces various Changes 
therein; till at length. a part of it be rendred ſubtile e. 
nough for the Purpoſe required, This, when exhauſted, is 
inſtantly repaired : and thus we have the true immediate 
Matter of Nutrition. ES | 

But this ſame Humour lofing too many of its oily Parts 
by many repeated Circulations, is rendred too ſhary; 
and being likewiſe ſtrip'd of its moſt liquid Parts, from the 
ſame Cauſe, becomes too denſe ; and is thus rendred un 
fit for this Secretion. Hence the neceſſity of new Chyle, 
and new Food, to keep up Nutrition. 

The Matter of Nutrition thus aſcertain'd 5 the Manner 
wherein, and the Cauſe whereby it is effefed, are as follos. 
A Juice being driven directly thro a full, conic or cylindric, 
elaſtic or rigid Canal; if its Courſe be from a wider to 
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will endeavour to firetch the Sides of its Canal according 
to the Axis of its Length. This muſt be the Caſe, ever} 
where in the Body, except, perhaps, in the. Veins and Re: 
ceptacles. By this Niſus, or Endeavour, how weak ſoere, 
continually repeated, the Veſſels will be inſenſibly leg: 
then'd out; and in lengthning, will be made more and mot 
lender. Hence the laſt Extremities of the Veſſels, whict 
in Man are extremely ſmall, are continually ſtreteb da 


to Diſſolution; and thus at length will they cohere 
weakly, as ſcarce to differ from Fluids. 

While ſuch Motion goes on, therefore, and the Propulſion 
is continued, there will, of neceflity, happen theſe tuo 
things: Firſt, the outmoſt Particles of the minuteſt Tubes be- 
ing torn off, will again be converted into a kind of Hin 
what part of the Body ſoever they ſtick in. Secondly, the 
ſmalleſt Particles, which by their Union compoſed ® 
ſlendereſt Fibrille, will be ſo ſeparated from each aue % 
to lea ve open Interſtices in thoſe] Places, where, before, the 
cohered. Both theſe Effects will be produced at all times 
and in all parts of the Body, ſo long as Life contin 
eſpecially where Nature is ſtrong, and the Actions 0 5 
Body violent. But the ſame Humour whereby theſe 1 
feQs are produced, containing abundance of Particles ini 
lar to thoſe thus ſeparated and loſt, conveys and ape 


them to thoſe Interſtices, by that very Impetus wherebſ” 


- — 
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| gend the Canals; and thus intercepted, at 
eoevrors ne ae, and faſtens them, ſo as to adhere 
He , as ae rmer. ; Fe Y 
in the liner, Preparation, Application, Energy of Mo- 
2 - ill remaining the ſame ; what from time to time is 
tion, ! 1 * preſent! reſtored ; and the Solids continue in 
loſt, 5 » State as before, i. e. they are perpetually aur: d, 


; id ſern d... SW or Feet 
a0 face EO Wiſdom is very conſpicuous 5 in 


ower which inevitably deſtroys, does repair 
72 gn bogs, * by the ſame Ty: E 
= the Loſs is, the more copious is the Supply: 
7 ons thoſe Parts, firſt ſpent in the Action of 
res Body, are the firſt reſtored. - 
; Further, tis evident that the newer, the more tender, 
nd the nearer the moving Cauſe theſe Veſſels are, the 
, e eafily will they be len then d, diſtended, deſtroy'd 
od re 110 : Our Bodies, therefore, the nearer to their 
7* l more do they grow. For, the Action ſtill con- 
= | the greater Veſſels become more extended by 
3 Fluid ; and at the ſame time the ſmaller, whereof 
= Membrancs or Coats of the larger are compoſed, are 
ard teſs'd. dried, and at laſt concreted, and grow up; 
Ces ariſes a Firmneſs, indeed, of the Fibres, but a 
Loſs of the Veſicles. | ka 

Thus what were, formerly, Veſſels, commence mere 
bard Ligaments; and thus the Fluids once fix'd, the ſeve- 
nl veſſels coaleſce : from the Concurrence of theſe Cauſes 
ariſe the Strength, Hardneſs, Rigidity, and Thickneſs of 

id Parts. | | 

og pens Number of Veſſels is greateſt in Embryo's, 
and as Age comes on, ſenfibly diminiſhes 3 and hence it is 
that their Weakneſs conſtantly declines, and their Scrength 
nnd Firmneſs increaſes. In young People, therefore, the 
| Quantity of Humours is redundant, and greatly exceeds the 
Solids: In old Men, the Solids exceed the Fluids. And 
hence we ſee the Reaſon, Manner, and Appearance of 
Growth, State, Declenſion, and at length of Death from 
pure old Age. See DEATH. : 

A Perſon who confiders this Account, and compares it 
with what is actually obſervable in the Body, will find e- 
very Circumſtance to obtain: Thus the whole Cuticula is 
every where, and at all times, conſtantly deſquammating, 
ecling off, and again renewing 3 and thus the Hair, Nails, 
eeth, continually rubb'd, torn, and wore off, come again; 
Parts taken off from the Veſſels, and the Bones, ſoon grow 
again, And the Sordes, or Filth, rubb'd off from the Ex- 
tremities of the Veſſels, when examin'd by a Microſcope, 
or diluted and view'd in Water, appear laniy to conſiſt 
both of ſolid and fluid Parts; and — carry d off by 
Waſhing, Shaving, Sc. are the ſame. 

Hence, too, we ſee that a general Increaſe of the Bulk 
of the Body, with regard to Habit, as in fat, fleſhy, braw- 


but by their Extenſion into larger Cavities, crowded with 


as it loads, weakens, and ſuffocates. See FATNES SG. 

Whence ariſes a very conſiderable Diſtinction between 
Nutrition and Repletion; to which a Phyfician muſt. have e- 
ſpecial regard: the one ſtrengthening and condenſing the 


ſame. See PLENITUDE. - 

Hence, laſtly, we ſee why the Fabric of the Solids is 
| not deſtroy'd by the contain'd Fluids; how our Machine 

comes to bft ſo long; why, when a Nerve is corrupted, 
the Nutrition of that part it belongs to, ceaſes; and why 
the ſame obtains in an Artery: Why in an Embryo there 
| UC no Solids, in a Ftus very few, in old Men a great deal; 

and why even the Nerves, Tendons, Arteries, and Recep- 
tacles, become firſt Cartilaginous, then Bony. 

Nurxirion of Plants, See VEGETATION, SAP, CIx- 

CULATION, Oe. 

Nurkiriox, in Pharmacy, a kind of Preparation, con- 
fiſting in the gradual Mixture of Liquors of different Na- 
tures, by ſtirring them together till they have acquired a 
thick Conſiſtence; as in making Butter of Saturn, or Un- 
grentum Nutritum. | | 

NvuTr171Ous Juice, See NUTRITION. 

UTRITIVE Faculty, See FACULTY. 
\ VUTRITUM, adeficcative, cooling; Unguent, prepared 
che Agitation and Nutrition of ſome Preparation of — 


with Oil and Vinegar, or the Juice of Slanum, in a Mor- 
tar. See UxuzN Tr. 


gur Vomica, the Fruit, or, as ſome will baye it, the 
of the Fruit of a Tree, growing in ſeveral Parts of 


Ex9pr, or in the Iſlands Timor and Ceylon. 


is round and flat, of a rey Mouſe - colour without, and 

— Colours within; ometimes 2 ſometimes 
1 M : . 

ud cleaneR, 8 The largeſt, whiteſt, neweſt, 


Men, © Drug is an afſured Poiſon for all Animals except 
T0180N, 


- 
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ion; and that 


ny Perſons, does not ariſe from any Increaſe of the Solids, - 


| ſtagnant Humours. And hence Fatneſs becomes hurtful, 


| Veſſels, the other weakening, looſening, and extending the 


, 


+ On the contrary,. anus, Botanic: Profeſſor at Leyder. 
who has wrote expreſly on = ſays r g of 8 
Ceylon are excellent Sudorifics, and to bo rank'd among 
Diuretic Medicines. rt 5d: e 
Nux Galla, See Gatrts E 
e Indica, the Fruit of the Tree call'd Cacao. See 

ACAO, 11 | £3 Hap 

NYCTAGES, a Religious Sect, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
inveighing againſt the Practice of waking in the Night to 
fing the Praiſes of God; in regard, ſaid they, the Night 
was made for Reft. W's | 

The Word comes from the Greek dg, Night. 1 

NYCTALOPIA, or Noe#urna Czciras, a Diſeaſe of the 
Eyes, which prevents their ſeeing, when the Sun is ſer, 
and the Light begins to diminiſh. See BIN DN ESS. Cel- 
ſus calls it Imbecilitas Oculorum. | 5 


* 


Others will have the NyBalopia to be properly a Diſcaſe, 


that prevents the ſeeing by Day, not by Night: which is 
the ſenſe Hippocrates uſes it in; and in which ſenſe it is 
ſuppos'd owing to the Spirits being too much diſſipated 
in the Day, but collect Night. See Srenr. | 
However, in the general, any Diſeaſe which prevents the 
ſeeing at any particular time, when others ſee, is call'd 
Nylon "x, e YL | 
Boerbaave ſays, the N conſiſts in this, that the 
Uvea is immovable, and at the ſame time very open. 
The Word comes from the Greek uE, Night, and aA, 
7s babs Animal. being ſaid, to ſee leſs by Day than 
f 1 t. | AS . , | 2 
ln the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an Inflance of 
2 Ny#alopia, or Nocturna Cæcitas, in a Youth of twenty Years 
of Age 3 who had been affected with it as long as he could 
remember. Dr. Parham aſſures us, he had a good Sight all 
Day, and diſtinguiſh'd Objects at all Diſtances as well as 
any body; but when Twilight once came, he was quite 
blind, and ſaw nothing at all; nor could make ſcarce any 
uſe either of Fire, Candle, or Glaſſes. Vet his Eyes, up- 
on Examination, ſhew'd nothing at all amiſs ; nor had he 


_ Vertigo, or other Diſeaſe of the Head. The Cloudi- 
neſs 


„as he himſelf told the Doctor, ufed to come gradual- 

ly on him like a Mift, as Day-light declined. He always 

aw alike in all Aſpects of the Moon, felt no Pain by Fire 

or Candle-light, and was the ſame in Summer as Winter. 

Dr. Briggs accounts for the Caſe thus: As Vapours are 

© raiſed in great quantity during the Day-time; which be- 

„ing condenfed by the Coldneſs of the Evening, fall a- 

e gain, and render the Air, near the Earth, the thicker x 
«© So, perhaps, the Humours in the Eyes of this Youth ma 

« be affected; and, in the Evening, rendred groſſer, and 

„ more turbid. As we ſee in Urines, which frequently 


grow clear, or turbid, as Heat or Cold is apply'd to 


« them. By ſuch Thickneſs or Spiſſitude of the Humours, 
* the Rays being either reflected, or too much refracted, do 


“not reach the Retina, or at leaſt ſtrike it too feebly,” 


. NYCTELIA, Oregya, or Feaſts in honour of Bacchus ; ſo 
call'd, becauſe held in the Night time. See Orcra. 


A great part of the Ceremony conſiſted in running thro” 
the Streets, with Bottle and Glaſs in hand, drinking: but 


there was no Impurity unpractis'd in them. 


The be nians celebrated the Ny#elia every three Years, 


at the beginning of the Spring. 


NE NYMPH, NIMH, in Mythology, a4 ſort of Heathen 


Divinity, ſuppoſed to prefide over Waters, Rivers, and 
Fountains. See GoDDEss. | 

Some extend the Word further, and comprize under it 
the Goddeſſes of the Fountains, Foreſts, and Trees; call'd 
particularly Oreades, Dryades, and Hamadryades. 


Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrow'd their Notion 


of theſe Divinities from the Phenicians; for Nympbæ in their 
Language ſignifying Soul, the Greeks imagin'd, that the Souls 
of the antient Inbabitants of Greece were become Nympbs. 
Particularly the Souls of thoſe who had inhabited the 
Woods, were call'd Dryades; thoſe who had inhabited the 
Mountains, Oreades; thoſe who had dwelt on the Sea- 
Coaſts, Nereades ; and laſtly, thoſe who had their Place of 


Abode near Rivers, or Fountains, Nardes. See DRLA DL Es, 


On raves, &c. ö 5 

The Word Nympb, according to ſome other Authors, comes 
from the moans nn, a Bride, or Woman newly marry c; 
and was apply'd to theſe Deities, becauſe repreſented un- 


der the Figure of young Maids. 


Others derive Nymph from Lympba, Water; in regard of 
their inhabiting near the Waters. | 

NYMPHA, among Naturaliſts, a Term ſometimes uſed 
for the little Skin wherewith Inſects ere encloſed, both 
while they are in the Egg, and after they have undergone 
an apparent Transformation. See Ingzcr, 

Others uſe the Word Nympba for the (hangs itſelf of 
the Eruca, or Worm, into a flying Animal, after having 
laid afide its former Skin; which, as Swammerdam ſhews, 
is not effected by any proper Transformation, but by ſim- 
ple Accretion, or Growth yr os Parts, whence the Skin 


=o 
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is by degrees firetched, and at laſt burſts; as is the Caſe, 
likewiſe, in Chickens and __ But the generality of 
Authors uſe Nympbæ for the Inſects themſelves, while they 
have yet only the Form of Worms or Maggots, 
The Word properly fignifies bride, or new-married Woman 3 
it being now, when it has laid afide its former Skin, that 
it begins to ſhew all its Parts diſtinly. In this Change it 
loſes its Motion for a while, as when in the Egg; ſo that 
theſe Inſects are twice in their Nympba Stare 3 firft, in the 
Egg, which is their firſt Nympba; and again in this Change, 
which is their ſecond. .__ 8 OOTY cam trons 
The only difference between them conſiſts in this, that 
in the latter the Members appear more diſtinctly. Sam- 
merdam calls this latter Nympha Aurea or Aurelia, and Chry- 
ſalis; and the other fimply Nympha. The Nymphe are 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd into Nympha Animal Vermiformis, and 
Vermiculus Oviformis. 1 8 | 


The Eggs of Bees firſt change into Maggots z theſe Mag 


gots, inclos d in their Alvtoli or Cells, are tranform'd into 
Aurelie or Nymphe, and twelve Days afterwards come out 
Bees. e 
NIMH E, or Ax x, in Anatomy, are two ſoft, ſpongy, 
red Bodies, deſcending from the Top of the Citoris to the 
Sides of the urinary Paſſage; thus reaching to about the 
middle of the Orifice of the Vagina: where t ey grow leſs 
and leſs, till they diſappear. See CLITORIS, Oc. 

Their Breadth is uncertain, uſually in Maids half a finger: 
ſometimes they are larger, and are capable of being diſten- 
ded to a great degree; ſo as to hang a good way out of 


the Body: whence, in ſome, theſe, as well as the Clitoris, 


have been forced to be cut. See NYMPHOTOMIA. 


$ 4+ 5, # 


or Building, magnificently adorn'd and diſpos'd 10 


of Ly 


The Uſe of the Nymphe is, by ſwelling; 

Coition, to embrace che Penis 17 and by der den e of 
affe ct the Woman, and mutually invite to/Progrezs: n 

_ Their Subſtance is very ſpongy, compos'd 

b caged |; E | of M 

Aidle. 1 > — NM eobering. = therefore li 
 NYMPHAUM, among the Antients, a Public wa 


queting and Entertainment; where thoſe who wan f 


veniencies at home, held their Marriage. Feaſſs & a 
Some Authors rather take the antient Nym 1 
Grotto, adorn d with Statues, Jets, and other Oma ir, 
and —_ — its 7 N Corruption, from 1 1 
a, Water: In which ſenſe it muſt 5 
1 Bath. | or oy TH 
The Word comes from the Greek vopgy, Spouſe 
- NYMPHOMANIHA, in Medicine, the fame @; 
'Uterinus, See Urzz1nvs. 9 fn ith Fog 
NYMPHOTOMIA, in Chirurgery, a Retre 
Cutting off part of the Nymphe, n, of they are 5 [nate 
tumid, as to prevent the Conſummation of Maris " 
—_ it very difficult. See NYM Rx. N 
e Egyptians, Galen obſerves, frequently pradti g a. 
Nympbotomia ; but in our Parts of rk, World, it . r 
" neceſſary. by 
When it happens to be ſo, the Caſuiſts give the; 
ment, that the Woman is oblig'd to — it. er Ji: 
The Nymphoromia is properly the Circumciſion of Wo 
See CIRCUMCISION. * 


8 


wan 


rteenth Letter of the Alphabet; and 
In ay Vowel. See LETTER and VowzT. 
9 The Grammarians call it a cloſe. Vowel; 
' becauſe pronounced in ſhutting the Mouth. 
the Latins, the O bore ſo great an Affinity with 
155 9 they frequently confounded them; writing Con- 
_ d pronouncing Conſul. See Gruter's Inſcript. FP 
E- 4 2 alſo, they wrote Aequor for /AEquum, Aorelius for 
ela, Compaſcnos, Duomoir, 1 5 
The Greeks had two O, 2. Omicron, o, and Omega @-3 


9 

7 

% 

* 

n 

A 4 
4 

. 

4 


: ſecond in the middle of the Mouth, with a tut- 
„ to oo in our Language. The long and 
. ſhort Pronunciation of our O are an Equivalent to the two 
Y Greek ones ; the firſt as in obey; the ſecond as in ſup- 
6 among the Antients, was a Numerical Letter, ſigni- 
Eleven; as in the Verſe, 


0 Numer um geſtat qui nunc undecimus eætat. 


When a Daſh was added at top, as O, it ſignify'd eleven 
illions. . N | | 

_ ong the Iriſb, the Letter O at the beginning of the 
Name of a Family, is a Character of Dignity, annexed to 
great Houſes. Thus in the Hittory of Ireland, we fre- 
quently meet with the O Neals, O Carrols, Oc. confiderable 
Houſes in that Iſl and. | ET | 
' Cambden obſerves, that tis the Cuſtom of the Lords of 
| Treland, to prefix an O to their Names, to diltinguiſh them 
from the Commonalty. _ | 
A Majuſcule O, in Mufic, is a Note call'd by us Semi- 
here; by the Italians, Circulo; making what they call Tem- 
| p6 perfetto, See Nor E. 8 | | 
The Antients uſed O as a Mark of triple Time; from a 
| Notion that the Ternary, or Number 3, was the moſt per- 

{& of Numbers, and therefore properly expreſs'd by a 
Circle, the moſt perfect of Figures. 3 "It 

O W. in the Exchequer. as ſon as a Sheriff enters a 
Perſon into his Account for Iflues, A merciaments, and mean 
Profits; the Practice is to mark on his Head O Ni, which 
| ſignifies, Oneratur miſt habeat ſuſtciemem Exonerationem: and 
immediately he becomes the — Debtor, and a Deber 
is ſet on his Head. | h " E445 Thea] | 

Upon this the Parties become Debtors to the Sheriff, and 
are diſcharg'd to the King. See SuzRIPr. | 
 OAK-Balls, Oax- Apples, or Oax- Cones, in Natural Hi- 
ri a kind of Galls, or Excreſcencies ariſing out of the 
Por their Generation and Uſe, ſee Garrs. 7220 231 

OAKHAM, Oaxam, or Oaxvn, in the Sea-Languape, 
denotes the Matter of old Ropes untwitted, and pull'd out 
agam into looſe Hemp, like Hurds of Flax, to be uſed in 
the Calking of Ships. See'CALrING. HL ee e 

OAR, or rather Ox k, in Natural Hiftory, the Mineral 
Glebe, or Earth dug out of Mines, to be purify'd, and 
the Metalline Parts procured, and ſeparated from the ſame. 
dee Ming and MgTAL 47 

The Oar is frequently call'd the Mineral; and among the 
Antients, Marchaſite 5 tho* the Moderns affix another Idea 
to that Name. See MinzzraAr and MARcHASLTE. 

Oas, in Navigation, an Inſtrument whereby a Boat, 
Barge, Galley, Oc. is row'd, or advanc'd along the Water. 
dee Rowing z ſee alſo Boar, Garrzy, Ce. 

In a Veſſel with Oars, the Water is to be conſider'd as 
the Point of Support, or Fulcrum; the Oar as a Lever; the 


fying 


* - 


tne moving Power. See LEVER. . 

7 Burden is to be confider'd as apply'd to that Point 
of the Lever, where the Oar reſts on the Boat: The grea- 
ter therefore the Diſtance of the Hand from that Point, and 

e leſs the Diſtance of the Water from that Point, the 
Seater Effect will the Oar have. | 
4 ARISTUS, or OaRxs Tus, a Term in the Greek Po- 
Wie, fipnifying 2 Dialogue betwixt a Husband and his 

les ſuch as that in the VIth Book of the Iliad, between 
for and Andromacbhe. | 


alizer obſerves, that the Oariſtus, properly, is not any 


Particular little Poem, or any entire Piece of Poetry; but 
ſat of & great one. He adds, that the Paſſage now ci- 
— is the only proper Oariſtus extant in the an- 
00 TH, Juſ-jurandum, is uſually defined a Religious Aſ- 
Ts or Aﬀeveration ; wherein a Perſon invokes the Al- 
for t Iz renounces all Claim to his Mercy, or even calls 
lime Vengeance upon himſelf, if he ſpeak falſely. 


- 


the firſt pronounced on the tip of the Lips, with a ſharper _ 


Boat as the Burden to be moved, and the Rower's Hand 


A 


Some Civilians look on this Definition as too lax, fince 
it may agree to Perjury ; and would have this eſſential to 
an Oath, that the thing affirm'd be true. But this is arbi- 
trary. See PERIURx. | RPE, 

An Oath is eiteem'd a kind of Civil Medium, between 
the Perſon that gives it, and him to whom it js given; 
whereby ſome Controverſy, or other Matter, which could 
not otherwiſe be determin'd, is brought to an Iſſue. 

Its Form, and the Ceremonies it is attended withal, are 
arbitrary, and various, in various Countries. "KN 

The Oaths we make to God are call'd Yozws, and in ſome 
Caſes Sacraments. See Vow and SACRAMENT. 

 Oarn, in a Legal Senſe, is a ſolemn Action, whereby 
God is call'd to witneſs the Truth of an Affirmation given 
2 one or more Perſons, impower'd to receive the 
ame. | 

Legal Haths end with, So belp me God; antiently with, So 
belp me God at bis Holy Dome, i. e. Judgment. See Domts- 
DAY. fake 

Our Law-Books ſay, this Oath is call'd a Corporal Oath 3 
becauſe the Party, when he ſwears, touches < Goſpels 
with his right Hand. But in ſome old Cuſtoms of An jou 
and Main, it appears that Corporal Oath was a ſimple Affir- 
mation, or Vow. of Faith and Fidelity, made by a Vaflal 
who was no Liege, by lifting up his Hand ; in contradi- 
ſtinction to that made by a Liege Vaſſal, by laying his 
Hao on the Goſpel. See Homacs, Frarry, Vassat, 
Sc. e 5 
An Oath is call'd Canonica Purgatio, becauſe allow'd by 
the Canons; to diſtinguiſh it from Vulgares Purgationes, vi. 
by Battle, Fire Ordeal, c. which the Church always diſ- 
allow'd. See Puxcartion, OA DEATL, Comprar, Dvsr, 
CHAMPION, &c, Ir | 


5 


* 1 


In fmall Matters, which the Plaintiff could not prove, 
or if he could, if his Proof were ſet aſide, rhe Defendant 
might purge himſelf by his own Oath; which was call'd 
Jurare propria Manu. 5 

But in Matters of more weight, he was to bring other 
credible Perſons, uſually of the ſame Quality with the 
Plaintiff, to ſwear that they believed the Detendant had 
{wore the Truth. © | | 


- "Theſe were call'd Sacramentales ; and their Number was 


greater or lefs, according to the Quality of the Defendant, 


and the Nature of the Thing in queition. Hence, Jurare 
duodecima Manu. | 

Or is alſo uſed for a folemn Promiſe fairhfully to ex- 
ecute or obſerve ſomething. Tryals in Common Law de- 
pend on Twelve, or Twenry-four Men, who take their 
Oaths to declare the Truth, as it ſhall appear to them. See 

e : 

l In this ſenſe we ſay Kate Oaths; the Oath of Supremacy, 
Oath of Alleziance, Oath of Abjuration, See ALLEGIANCE, 


« 


SuPREMAcx, Sc. N 
At the meeting of a new Parliament, the Commons, all, 


take the Oatbs of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration. 
See PARLIAMEN T. * 

Kings and Princes {wear to the Performance of the Trea- 
ties they make; Tho, antiently, they did not ſwear of 
themſelves; but others ſware in their Name. _- 

Thus in a Treaty in 1177, between the Emperor Frederic 
Barberoſa, Roger King of Sicily, Pope Alexander III. and the 
Cities of Lombardy 3 the Count de Diefſe, by the Emperor's 
Order, ſwore; upon the Soul of that Monarch, that he 
would faithfully obſerve the Peace; and, at the ſame time, 
Romuald Archbiſhop of Salerna, and Count Roger, ſwore, on 
the Goſpel, that when the Emperor's Meſſengers ſhould 
arrive in 'Sicily, King Roger ſhould procure ſome of his 
Lords to ſwear for him. e | 

OAZY, or Oaxy Ground; ſo the Seamen call ſoft, ſli- 
my, or muddy Ground. ; | 
OBEDIENCE, OrzDitnTIA, Canonical OBEDIENCE. 
See CANONICAL. h | My 

Obedientia, in our antient Cuſtoms, was uſed in the gene- 
ral, for every thing that was enjoyn'd the Monks by the 
Abbot. — 

In a more reſtrain'd ſenſe, Obedientia was uſed for the 
Farms which belong'd to the Abbey, to which the Monks 
were ſent vi ejuſdem Obedientiæ, either to look after the 
Farms, or collect the Rents. 


Hence, alſo, thoſe Rents themſelves were call'd Obe- 


dientie. © 
OBELISK, Osxr1scvs, a quadrangular Pyramid, very 
ſlender, and high; rais'd as an Ocnament, inſome public 
Place, to ſhew ſome Stone of enormous Size, and frequently 
| charg'd 
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MENT: | 

The difference between Obelisks and Pyramids, 2 
to ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have large Baſes, an 
the former very ſmall ones. 


Pyramids of ſeveral. See PYRAMID. | 

The Proportions of the Heighth and Thickneſs are nearly 
the ſame in all Obelisþs; that is, their Height is nine, or 
nine and a half, ſometimes ten times their Thickneſs ; and their 


( 648 ) 


charg'd with Inſcriptions and Hieroglyphics. See Monv- 


Thickneſs, or Diameter a-top is never leſs than half, nor 


greater than three fourths of that at bottom. | 
This kind of Monument appears very antient; and we 
ate told was firſt made uſe o to- tranſmit to Poſterity the 
principal Precepts of Philoſophy, which were engraven in 
hieroglyphical Characters hereon. | ; 
\ in After times they were uſed to immortalize the Actions 
of Heroes, and the Memory of Perſons beloved. 

The firſt Obelish we know of, was that raiſed by Ramſes, 


King of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan War. It was 40 


Cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employ'd 20000 
Men in the Building. Phins, another King of Egypt, raiſed 
one of 45 Cubits 3 and Ptolemy Pbiladelphus another of 88 
Cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. 
Auguſtus ere cted one at Rome in the Campus Martius, which 
ſerv c to mark the Hours on a horizontal Dial drawn on the 
Pavement. See DIAL. 55 
F. Kircber reckons up 14 Obelisks celebrated above the 


reſt, wiz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, thoſe of 


Conſtantinople, of the Mons E/quilinus, of the Campus Flami- 


nius, of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludoviſio, of S. Mabat, of 


the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. Celius, and that of Pam- 
hila. | 
7 The Egyptian Prieſts call'd Obelisꝭs the Sun's Fingers, be · 


cauſe ſerving as Styles, or Gnomons to mark the Hours on 


the Ground. The Arabs ſtill call them Pharaob's Needles: 
whence the Italians call them Aguglia; and the French, 
Aiguilles. LES 5 

| Borel derives the Word from the Greek zg, a Broach, 
Spindle, Point, or a kind of long Javelin. 

Pliny ſays, the Egyptians cut their Obelishs in form of Sun- 
Beams; and that in the Phenician Language, the word 
Obelisk fignifies Ray. 5 

OzzL15x, in Grammar, is a Character, in form of a 
Dagger (4) ſerving to refer the Reader to ſome Note, or 
other Matter in the Margin, See CHARAcTER. 

OBELUS, in Antiquity, is a little Line, or Stroke, like 
a Needle; whence its Name, egen, Needle. 

The Word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Origen's Hexapla; 
wherein he diſtinguiſhes, with an Aſterisk, or Star, the Sup- 
plements he makes to the Text of the Septuagint, where it 

Ils ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; and with an Obelus, or 
little Line (—) thoſe Places where the Septuagint had any thing 
not in the Hebrew. See HExAPLA, | | | 

St. Jerum ſays, the Obelus was only uſed in thoſe Places 
where ſomething was to be retrench'd from the Septuagint, as 
ſup-rfluous 3 and the Aſterisk in thoſe that were detective. | 

Theſe Marks frequently occur in antient Manuſcripts. 
Ufually the Obelus is accompanied with two Dots; the one 
above, the other underneath, as (+); and the Aſterisk, 
4 St. Andrew's Croſs, canton'd with four Points. 


- OBESITY, Fatneſs, in Medicine, the State of a Perſon 


too much charged with Fat, and Fleſh 3 otherwiſe call'd 
Corpulency. See FAT. | 


_ - Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe both of the Ven- 


ter and Limbs, as impedes the Actions of the Bod 


ef 

cially Motion and Reſpiration. " * 
| Obeſity, Boerbaave obſerves, does not conſiſt in the Solids 
of the Body being increaſed, but by their being diſtended to 
a greater Pitch by the abundance of Humours collected in 
them. See 80 1D, Wc. x — | 

Hence, Obeſity occaſions ſeveral Diſeaſes 3 uſually Apo- 
plexies. | T- 
5. It was held Infamous among the Lacedemonians. Hiſtory 
tells us of a Saniard who had been ſo exceedingly Fat, that 
when he became lean again, his Skin would make ſeveral 
turns or folds quite around him. œnnertus mentions a Man 
that weigh'd 600 Pounds. | 

Etmuller affirms, that there is no better Remedy againſt 
Obeſity than Acetum Scilliticum, Borel recommends \ hew- 
ing of Tobacco; which Etmuller diſſuades, left it induce a 
Conſumption. | | | 


OBJECT, in Philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or 


preſonted to the Mind, by Senſation, or by Imagination. 


Sce SENSATION and IMAGINATION. 

Or,OsJzcr is ſomething that affects us by its Preſence ; 
ge ſomething that moves the Eye, Ear, or ſome of the other 
Organs of Senſe 3 or, at leaſt, is repreſented to us by the 
Imagination. | : 5 ; 

Tus, Ideas are the immediate ObjeJs of the Mind in think- 
ing: Bodies, heir Relations, Attributes, e. the mediate, 


Tluhus, Good is the Obje# of the Will; Truth of th 
Tho Cardan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that Obe. 
. lisks are to be all of a piece, or conſiſt of a ſingle Stone, and 
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The word objet is derived from the Latin, O;; 
pms to, to ſet before 3 which is compoſed of 1 th 
lie againſt. Whence the School-Philoſophers def 
be that about which a Power, Act, or Habit bi 6 
; 4, 
Randing : So, Colour is the Obje# of Sight: © Vii. 
Hearing, Oc. See OsJxcrive. Jet e Sigdu 3 Sod g 
There are ſeveral Conditions requiſite to an Objed 
% that it be Material 5 that it be within a certain di 
5 arg N its ann Qualities ſufficient 
Tis the Obje# that reflects or emits the R | 
which occafion Viſion. Obje&s of themſelves a ml 
we only ſeem to perceive them becauſe the different,” 
ture of their Surface, 3 them to reflect ditfrny, 
colour'd Rays, occafion in us ſeveral Senſations of Col i 
Oc. which we attribute to them. See Coro; 


— 2 -OLOUR, Vun 

The Objects of the Eye, or of Vifion, are paint 
Retina; tho not erect, but inverted, — ae 
of Optics This is eafily ſhewn from Carter's Experim N 
of laying bare the vitreous Humour on the back part of he 
Eye; 2 clap ing en it a * yd white * or the $ki 

an „and then placing the fore-part of th 
1 of a darkned T een. 1 ts x dhe wh 

y this means is had a pretty Landskip of the 0big... 
broad, painted invertedly on the back 4 the * 
RRTINA. a 8 . 1 , 

How, in this Caſe, the Objed, which are painted int 
ſhould be ſeen erect, is 2 of Conteoreely, ge — 
ING. 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh Obje#s into next, proxima wk! 
are thoſe the Power, or Habit is el tay 1 de 
in which ſenſe, Colour is the next Obje of Sight? Anl 
remote, which are thoſe only perceiv'd by means of th 
former; in which ſenſe, the Wall is the remote Obęed a 
Sight, ſince we only ſee it by means of its Colour, c. 

Hence it appears that there is a ſort of ſubordination df 
Objedts. But, note, that a next Objef, with regard to 2 .. 
more one, is properly a Subject, not an Ob jeg. See bor 

ECT. 

\ They alſo diſtinguiſh Os ix ers per ſe,which are what pu- 
perly move or our Senſes ; and theſe are the ſenſible 
3 ities: And Objects per Aecidens, which are Silſtances 
and only affect us by being inveſted with ſenfible Quits. 
See QuAL ITI and SuBs TANCE. 

Again, they diſtinguiſh between Common On ix rs, which 
are ſuch as affect divers Senſes, as are Motion, Figure, Gt. 
And Proper OsJzcrs, which only affect one. See SOL, 
On- Glas of a Teleſcope, or Microſcope, is the Gl: 
Placed at that end of the Tube which is next the 0), 
See TzLkScO PE, Microscops, and Grass. 


of ſe, 


| To prove the Regularity and Goodneſs of an Ox IR- Cl. 


Strike two concentric Lines on a Paper, the one hari 
its diameter the ſame with the Breadth of the 0bje#-6!'; 
the other half that Diameter: Divide the inner Circumfk- 
rence into fix equal parts, and making fix fine ſmall Hos 
therein with a Needle; cover one fide of the Glaſs vith 
this Paper. Then expoſing it:to-the Sun; receive the Raysthit 
paſs thro theſe fix Holes, on a Plane, at a juſt diſtance from 
the Glaſs 3 and by withdrawing or approaching this Plane 
from or to the Glaſs, we ſhall-find whether the Rays thut 
paſs thro theſe ſix Holes, unite exactly together at un] 
diſtance from the Glaſs 3 if they do, we may be afſurede! 
the Regularity of the Glaſs 5 that is, of its juſt Form; and 
at the ſame time we obtain exactly the Glaſs's Foal 
Leodthe » tft + * 5 

Indeed, there is ſcarce any better way of proving the 
Excellency of an Obje#-Glaſs, than by placing it in a Tube 
and trying it with ſmall Eye. Glaſſes at ſeveral diſtant Ob- 
jets 3 for that Obje#-Glaſs that ' repreſents Objects the 
brighteſt, and moſt diſtin, that bears the greateſt Aper- 
ture, and moſt convex, and concave Eye-Glaſs, without 
colouring or hazineſs, is the beſt. | | 


7 prove whether Object-Glaſſes be well center d. 


Hold the Glaſs at a due diftance from the Eye; andoÞ- 
ſerve the two reflected Images of a Candle; where thoſ 
Images unite or coaleſce, there is the true Centre. It thi 
be in the middle, or Central Point of the Glaſs, tis truly 
centred. | 

OsJxcr,is alſo uſed for the Matter of an Art of Sci» 
ence z or that about which it is employ'd : in which Senſe, 
the Word coincides with SubjeF, See SUBJECT, Oc. f 0b 


The School-Philoſophers diſtinguiſh divers kinds 
jets in the ſame Science, wi2,- | ; 
Material OBJzct, which is the thing itſelf that 18 fol. 
ſider'd, or treated of: 


the Obje# of Medicine, 


And'thus it 'is the human Body q 


Forwal 


Fg - 
Fd 
44% N 
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is the manner of conſidering it: And 


u, Thus, Therefore Air is elaſtic, is the 
years 808 ee of one ee 0 Phyſics; and Air itſelf, 
comple of the Conclufion, the i ncomplex Object 


or the gubject 


3 3 
723 Complexum, is a Collection of all the ob- 


0. ents ot the Science. Objeddam quo incom- 
rag i lletion of all the Mediums, or Arguments 
FO in thoſe Antecedents, and whereby thoſe Conclu- 


; ſions are proved. 


es the Objef is ſaid to be complex, inaſmuch 
b 3 an 0 and Negation; and in- 
Jn lex, as it includes neither: Quod, as being that which 
6000 10 ſhewn in the Science; and quo, as being that 
whereby (quo), the Concluſions therein are proved. 
They have here, alſo, an Object per ſe, and er accidens; 
0bjeFum adequatum, and inadæquatum; Attributionis, and 
4" STECTION, in Reaſoning, ſom thing urged to over- 
throw an Opinion 3 or, a Difficulty raiſed againſt an Alle- 
ation, or Propoſition of a Perſon we are diſputing withall. 
The anſwering of ObjeFions comes under that Branch of 
Oratory, or that Part of an Oration call'd the Confirmation, 
or e torn Gee CONFIRMATION and CoNFUTATION- 
OBJECTIVE, Ohjectivus, is uſed in the Schools in 
W ſpeaking of a thin which exiſts no otherwiſe than as an 
Object Known. The E/e, or Exiſtence of ſuch thing is ſaid 
to be Objective. Others call it Ratio Objefiva. See Os- 


The Word is alſo uſed for the Power or Faculty by 
which any thing becomes que e, and for the Act 


W ;:{clf, whereby any thing is preſented to the Mind, and 


known, : 3 
Hence a thing is ſaid to exiſt OpJecrivaLy, Objettive, 


when it exiſts no otherwiſe than in being known; or in be- 
ing an Object of the Mind. See ExISTENCk. 
his, ſome will have to be a real Ee; others deny it. 

See Ess E. 1527185 | 

'OBIT, in our antient Cuſtoms, was a funeral Solemnity; 
or an Office for the Dead z commonly performed when the 

Corps lay uninterr'd in the Church. | 
' Omrisalſo an Anniverſary-Office, or Maſs, held yearly 
in the Romiſþ Church, on a certain day, in Memory of a 
Perſon deceaſed. See Mass and ANNIVERSARY. 

One of the moſt antient Obits in Europe, is that of King 
| Childebert, founded in the Abby of Sr. Germains Deſpres 3 
and ſaid on the Eve of St. Thomas's Day. . | 

The Tenure of Obit, or Chauntry Lands held of the 


Subjects, is decreed to be extinct with us, by Star. x Edw.s. 


Sce TENURE, SERVICE, Sc. | 

OBITUARY, a Regiſter, wherein are wrote the Names 
of the Dead, and the Days of their Burial. Sce Re- 
GISTER, | EN | | 

Theſe in ſome Places are call'd Mortuaries. See Mok- 
TUARY, | 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Book containing 
the Foundation, or Inſtitution of the ſeveral Obits; but 
this is more frequently call'd Martyrolozy. See MARTx- 
ROLOGY, 
 OBLATA properly fignifies things given, or offer'd, 
particularly to the King, by any of bis Subjects. See Or- 
FERING, | 

In the Exchequer, Oblata fignifies old Debts 3 brought, 
as 1t were, together, from preceding Years, and pur to the 
preſent Sheriffs Charge. | 

Theſe ere thus call'd, by reaſon the Oblata, or Offerings 
were ſo ſtrictly look'd to in the Reigns of King Jobn 
and Henry III. that they were enter'd into the Fine-Roll, 
under the Term Oblata, and if not paid, put in charge to 
the Sheriff. | 

OBLATI, antiently, were ſecular Perſons, who reſign'd 
themſelves, and their Eſtates to ſome Monaſtery, and were 

mitted as Lay-Brothers. See LAx- BROTHER. | 

There were ſome of theſe Ollati, properly call'd Donati, 
Who gave their Perſons, their Families, and Effects; and 
even enter'd into a kind of Servitude themſelves and their 
Deſcendants. They were admitted by putting the Bell- 

opes of the Church around their Necks, and, as a Mark 

Servitude, a few Pence on their Heads. 


heſe Donati took Religious Habits, but thoſe different 
rom the Monks. | 


q In the Archives of the Abby of St. Paul de Verdun, is a 


anon given in 1360, to a Man of that Abby to marry 
M ife, on condition, that of the Children ariſing from the 
of 0e one half ſhould belong to the Abby in quality 
r Oati; the other half to the Biſhop. This kind of 
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Body conſider d with a view to the 
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Quasi are ſaid ts have taken their felt Riſo in the Bleverith 


Century, ; 


In the earlier Times, thoſe only were call'd Ohlat whom 


their Parents engaged from their Infancy to the Monaſtic 
Life. Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an 
Age capable of Choice, wete ,call'd:Conerts, . |, 

The Oblati made no Profeſſion, yet kept the Oelibate, 
lived in Obedience to the Supetiors, and did the drudgery 
of the Monaſtery; yet they differ'd from Servants; who 
were allow'd to marry, The Oblati and Donati were Ser- 
vants of Devotion, as the others were of Condition. 

Helyot ſays, the 0blati differ'd from Converts; inaſmuch 
as the latter made the Profeſſion, and wore the Habit: 

_ OBLar1 were alſo in France a kind of Lay-Monks;antient= 
ly placed by the King in all the Abbeys and Priories in his 
Nomination 3 to whom the Religious were obliged to give 
a Monk's Allowance, on account of their ringing the Bells, 
and ſ 70 U the Church and the Court. 

Theſe Places were uſually fill'd with lame Soldiers and 
In valids, ſome of whom had Penſions or Benefices without 
any Duty; but theſe Oblati, with their Penſions, have fince 
been all removed to the Hotel of the Invalids at Paris. 

OBLATIONS, Orrxxrincs, properly denote Sacrifices, 


or things offer d to God. See SAcRIFICER. 


In the Canon Law, Oblatons are defined to be any thing 
offer'd, by godly Chriſtians, to God and the Church, i. e. 
to the Prieſts, whether they be moveable - or im- 
moveable, | . 57 5 
Oblations were antiently of various kinds, vis. Oblationes 


— 


Altaris, which the Prieſts had for ſaying Maſs; Oblationes 


Defunforum, given by the laſt Wills of the Faithful to the 
Church; Oblationes Mortuorum, thoſe given by the Rela- 
tions of the Dead, at Burials ; Oblationes Pznitentium, thoſe 
gives by Penitents 3 and Obligationes Penticoftales.. See 
'ENTICOSTALES, | 
Till the fourth Century, the Church had no other fixed 
Revenues, nor any other means of Subſiſtence, but Obla- 
tions. See TYTHE. | | 

OBLIGATION, an Act whereby a Perſon engages, or 
binds himſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomething z 
as to pay a Sum of Money, to be Surety for any one, Cc. 

The Acceptance of a Bill of Exchange is a kind of Ob- 
ligation. See BILL. | 

The exacting of Intereſt on a Sum due by a fimple Ob- 
ligation, is accounted Uſ/ury. See Usvav. | | 

All Obligations ariſe from Contracts, or quaſi Contracts; 
from Crimes, or quaſi Crimes; and in the Roman Law, 
were either Civil, or Prætorian; i. e. either approved by 
the Civil Law, or introduced by the Prætor. 
There are three kinds of Obligations ; Natural, Civil, and 
Mixed. | | | 

Natural OxLIOATIONs are founded on the mere Bond of 
natural Equity, without any Civil Neceffity, and without 
producing any Action of Conſtraint : Such is the Obligation 
of a Minor. | 1 

Civil OBLIGATION, is that ſupported on Civil Authority 


alone, and which induces a Conſtraint, without any Prin- 


ciple or Foundation in natural Equity: Such is the Obli- 
gation of a Man condemn'd unjuſtly. 

Laſtly, a mixed OBLIGATION, or an Obligation both Na- 
tural and Civil, is that which being founded in natural E- 
quity, is further confirm'd and enforced by Civil Au- 
rhority. 


There are Perſonal Obligations, Hypothecary Obligations, 


Obligations of Goods, others by Body, Obligations ſolidary, 
others for a Part or Portion. 

OBL1GAT1ON, in a more ſtrict Senſe, is an Inſtrument, 
or Bond, containing a Penalty with a Condition annexed, for 
payment of Money at a certain time; or for Performance 
of Covenants, Ec. | 

A Bill is commonly without a Penalty, and without Con- 
dition; yet a Bill may be obligatory. Coke on Littl. 

Till the Conqueſt, Writings were render'd Obligatory by 
certain Marks of Gold Croſſes, Sc. The Normans firſt in- 
troduced the Cuſtom of making Bills and Obligation: with a 
Print or Seal in Wax ſet to every one's Signet, atteſted by 
three Witneſſes. See SIGNATURE, SEAL, c. 

OBLIQUATION, in Catoptric ks. Catbetus of Obliqua- 
tion, is a right Line drawn perpendicular to a Mirror, in 
the Point of Incidence, or Reflexion of a Ray. See 
CaTnertvs, MIRROR, Ge. a 

OBLIQUE, in Geometry, ſomething a-/lant, in- dire; 


or that deviates from the Perpendicular. See PERPRNDI- 


CULAR. : 
OsBL1Qusz Angle, in Geometry, is an Angle that is either 


acute, or obtuſe; i. e. any Angle, except a right Angle. 


See ANGLE. ; 1 
OBL1qQuz-angled Triangle, is that whoſe Angles are 


Oblique, i. e. either obtuſe or acute. See TRIANGLE. 
OzL1qQuz Line, a Line which falling on another, makes 
an oblique Angle. See LINE. 
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OBL' 
A Lind falling obliquely on another, makes the Angle on 
one fide obtuſe, and that on the other, acute. 


Ostia Plains, in Dialling, are ſuch as decline from p 
the Zenith, or incline toward the Horizon, See DIAT- 


Plain. ; 

The Obliquity, or Quantity, of this Inclination, or Recli- 
nation, is eafily found by a Quadrant; it being an Arch 
of ſome Azimuth, or vertical Circle, intercepted between 
the Vertex of the Place and of that Plane. | 

This Azimuth, or vertical Circle, is always perpendicular 
to the Plane. See Diarring. 

OxLIiQue Percuſſon, is that wherein the Direction of the 
iriking Body, is not perpendicular to the Body ſtruck 3 
or is not in a Line with its Center of Gravity. See Pxa- 
cussioN. 

The Ratio an oblique Stroke bears to a perpendicular 
one, is demonſtrated to be as the Sine of the Angle of In- 
cidence to the Radius. 4 | 

OzL1iqQusz Powers. See PoweRs. | | 

Onr1qQuz Proje#ion, in Mechanicks, is that where a 
Body is impell'd in a Line of Direction, which makes an 
oblique Angle with the Horizontal Line. See PRO] Ec- 
TION. | 


OBLIQUE Spbere, in Geometry, is that whoſe Horizon 


cuts the Equator obliquely; and one of whoſe Poles is 


 rais'd above the Horizon, equal to the Latitude of the Place. 


See SPHERE, | 

"Tis this Obliquity that occafions the Inequality of Days 
and Nights. See NIGHT and Day. 

Thoſe who live under an oblique Sphere (as we, and all 
thoſe in the temperate Zone, do) never have their Days 


and Nights equal; except in the Equinoxes. See Equi- 


NOX. 
 Onr1Qus Aſcenſion, in Aſtronomy, an, Arch of the E- 

uator intercepted between the firſt Point of Aries, and that 
Point of the Equator which riſes together with a Star, Oc. 
in an oblique Sphere. See ASCENSION. — | 

The oblique Aſcenſion is numbred from Weſt to Eaſt ; 
and is more or leſs according to the different Obliquity of 
the Sphere. : . 

OsBL1Qus Deſcenſion, an Arch of the Equator, intercep- 


ted between the firſt Point of Aries, and that Point of the 


Equator, which ſets with a Star, Oc. in an oblique Sphere 3 
and reckon'd from Weſt to Eaſt. See DEscENSTON. 

The Difference between the right and oblique Aſcenſion, 
is call'd the Aſcenſional Difference. See ASCENSIONAL. 

To =o the OzL1QUuz-4ſcenſion and Deſcenſion by the Globe. 
See GLoBE. ” | 
Ox11Qus Sailing, in Navigation, is when the Ship is in 


| ſome intermediate Rhumb, between the four Cardinal 


Points; and thus makes an 0 Angle with the Meri- 
dian, and continually changes both its Latitude and Longi- 
tude. See RfB. | 

Oblique Sailing is of three Kinds; vis. Plain Sailing, 


| Mercator*s Sailing, and Great Circle Sailing, See SAILING, 


The Seamen alſo call the Application of the Method of 
calculating the Parts of oblique plane Triangles, in order to 
find the Diſtance of a Ship from any Cape, Head-Land, c. 
Oblique Sailing, 

 OnL1Qus, Obliquus, in Anatomy, is uſed, ſubſtantively, 
” ſeveral Muſcles of the Head and Eye; particularly, 
Ke | 

OBLiqQuus Capitis Major, or Par OBtiquum Ivferins, 
the ſixth Muſcle of the Head; ſo call'd, becauſe ſerving 
to turn the Head aſide: tho' it has neither its Origin nor 
Inſertion in the Head. See HEAD. x 

It riſes fieſhy from the external Parts of the Spine of the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and ſwelling into a fleſhy 
Belly, runs obliquely to the tranſverſe Proceſs of the firit 
Vertebra. | 

This ſome rank among the Muſcles of the Neck, See 
NECK. 55 PA 

OBL1Quvs Capitis A or Minor, the ſeventh Muſcle 
of the Head, which ſpringing fleſhy from the tranverſe 
Proceſſes of the ſecond 2 of the Neck, and aſcend- 
ing obliquely, is inſerted laterally into the Occiput. 

Others will have its Origin to be in the Occipur, where 
the common Opinion places its Inſertion ; its x jr By they 
make in the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Vertebra, near 
that of the ſame Side. | 

The two oblique Muſcles, by pulling the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſs, give the Head a ſemi-circular Motion. See VER. 
TEBRA, | 


OrrL1qQuvs Oculi Superior, or Major, the fifth Muſcle of | 


the Eye. See Ev. | 

It has its Origin in the upper part of the Orbit; whence 
tending upwards towards the inward Cantbus of the Eye, it 
paſſes thro? a Cartilage on the Bone of the Forehead, call'd 
Trochlea; whence alſo the Muſcle itſelf is call'd Trochlea- 
ris; thence it is reflected to its Termination in the Sclerotica, 


on the back part of the Ball of the Eye. | 
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OBO' 
When this Muſcle aQs, that part of the B | 
is drawn downwards towards Ae — 1 *L 
il K 8 A I the leſſer Canthy, 11 
at the ſame time the whole Ball of the E f 
. ads | . © Eye ſome what n 
BLIS Oculi Inferior, or Minor, riſes fro 
2 3 * the Were part 5 the Orbit, den de m 
nthus; whence riſing towards the out 
— inate near the oe. | 1 n 
t draws the Ball of the Eye outwards, and turnt; 
i 78 to the former. OY 
BLIQUUS Deſcendens, or Declivis, a very br Re 
Muſcles of the Abdo men, each covering a half Fam, 
and part of the Thorax; ſo call'd from the olige Court, 
of its Fibres. It ariſes from the two laſt true Ribs and { : 
ſpurious ones 3 and is indented with the Serratus Major £ 
ticus by five or. fix Digitations, each whereof receives « 
= er the br of the Rib: It ſprings likeni 
rom the Margin of the Iium; and ends in a b 
in the Linea Abs. wee ſins en. 
Beſides the ordinary Uſe aſcribed to it by all Anat, 
which is to compreſs the Inteſtines and Bladder 7 
and Gliſſon attribute to it another, which is to twin the 
Trunk of the Body without moving the Feet. 
OBr1quus Aſcendens, or Acclivis, lies under the lower 
rt of the former; running with a Courſe Juſt contr 
trom the lower part upwards. Its fleſhy Fibres have the; 
Origin from the Edge of the Ilium, and end at the ſpurious 
Ribs. It terminates with a large double Tendon in the 
Linea Alba; the upper part whereof creeping over the My. 
culus Rectus; and the other creeping under it, and joining 
together at the Linea Alba; do, as it were, ſheath the 
Reftus. c 1 f | 
Its Uſe is to ſhut and compreſs the Belly, as alſo th 
Cavity of the Thorax in Reſpiration ; and it aſſiſts, with 1 
Antagoniſts, the Deſcendents, in turning the Body without 
moving the Legs. | 


OBL1Quus Auris, lies in the external Part of te 


Canal of the Aqueduct; whence paſſing upwards and hack- 
wards, it enters the Tympanum, by a very oblique Sinuoſity 
immediately above the Bony Circle, to which the Ju. 


Panum is fix d; and is inſerted into the ſlender Proceſs of 


the Malleus. | | 
OBLiqQue Caſes, in Grammar, are all the Caſes of 
the Declenſions of Nouns, beſides the Nominative. Sec 


CAsk. 
OBLIQUITY, that which denominates a Thing o- 


lique. See OnL1Que. 


The e of the Sphere, is the Cauſe of the Inequr 
lity of Seaſons, of Nights and Days. See SEASON, Ge. 


OBL1QuirtyY of the Ecliptic, is the Angle which the E. 


cliptic makes with the Equator. See Ecrieric. 

Meſſ. Caſini and de la Hire, make the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, by their Obſervations, 239, 29'. M. le Cheoalir 
de Louville, from later Obſervations, makes it 230, 23, 41" 

The fame Author, giving the Hiſtory of the ſeveral De. 
terminations of this Obliquity, by all Aſtronomers in all 
Ages, obſerves, that it conitantly diminiſhes ; and thence 
takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the real Obliquity of the E- 
cliptic itſelf may have been diminiſh'd fince the time of the 
antient Aſtronomers. | 

He goes ſo far, as even to fix the Proportion of the Di 
minution, which he makes to be at the rate of half a Mi- 
nute in fifty Yeats. - According to an antient Tradition 4. 
mong the Egyptiaus, mention'd by Herodotus, the Ecliptic 
was formerly perpendicular to the Equator. 

The Libration of the Sphere makes ſome Alterations in 
the a fe of the Ecliptic; ſo that Vol ius reckons a great 
Obliquity of 239, 53'3 à mean Obliquity of 239,417; and 4 
ſmall one of 23, 3o'. X | — 

OBLONG, in Geometry, a Figure longer than it is 
broad. See Fro ux. 

Thus, a Rectangle, or Paralle logram, is an Olong; ſee 
PARALLELOGRAM: and an Elliptis an Oblong; ſee Er- 
LIPSIS. | | 

OBOLATA Terre, in our antient Law- Books, is 2 © 
tain Quantity of Land, which ſome Authors fix at half an 
Acre; tho' others make it but half a Perch. T homaſin 
ſays, that Obolum Terre contains ten Feet in length, and fie 
in breadth. See FARDINGDEAL. 

OBOLUS, an antient Silver Money, of Athens, the fxth 
part of a Drachma ; worth ſomewhat more than our Pen). 
See DRAcHMA; ſee allo Corn. : 
The Word comes from the Greek oB:x05, of 952%, Needle; 
either becauſe it bore the Impreſſion of a Needle; 0 be- 
cauſe, according to Euſtachius, it was in form thereof. But 
thoſe now in the Cabinets of Antiquaries, are round. 

Oxor.vs was alſo uſed among our Anceſtors for halt 
Noble, or Florin; where the Noble was eſteem'd 48 the 
Penny; and its quarter part a Farthing. 


I 


3 
1 
a * 


1 | 4 Hiſtories and Accounts of Coins, we 
* rec in hy 75 the Word Denarius, the whole Coin, 
t an el. Rial, Oc. by the Obolus its half; and by 
* fs fourth Part. See Monzr. : 
vs, in Medicine, is uſed for a Weight of ten 
Hee or half a Scruple. Du Cange ſays it weighs three 
Grains; 97. t Grains of Wheat : Others divide the Obo- 
ee. fix Areolæ; and the Areola into ſeven Minutes. 
pers divide it into three Siliquz, each Siliqua into four 
Obes end each Grain into Lentil and half, See 
c. 
81 Scilians, Obolus was the Weight of a Pound. 
OBREPTITIOUS, a Quality of a Letter Patent, or 
ther Inſtrument _ ſome Favour, Title, or Conceſ- 
— denoting it obtain'd of a Superior by Surprize, or by 
| concealing from him the Truth, which was neceſſary to have 
been expreſs'd, to render it valid. | pho 
In this ſenſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to Surreptitious, 
where ſome Falſhood has been expreſs'd, in order to pro- 
cure it the more _ 
Obreption annuls the Grant, wherever found. 
By the Canon Law, a Perſon demanding a Benefice, 
Without expreſſing thoſe he is already poſſeſs'd of, forfeits, 
| he Obreption. | | 
3 LINES, an Order of Knights inſtituted in the 
XIlitb Century, by Conrade Duke of Mazovia and Cujavia ; 
whom ſome Authors alſo call Duke of Poland. 


jus into 


Their firſt Grand Maſter was Bruno. Their chief End was 
to defend the Country from the Praſfans, who were yet 
Idolaters, and committed great Cruelties. 5 
Duke Conrade putting them in poſſeſſion of Fort Obrin; 
they hence took a new Name: and it was agreed between 
them, that whatever Lands they conquer'd from the Pruſ- 
fians, ſhould be equally divided with him. 
But the Pruſſaus blocking up the Fort, ſo that none of 
the Knights could get out; the Order became uſeleſs, and 
| was ſoon ſuppreſs d. Upon this, Conrade call'd in the Teu- 
nic Knights. See TEvrToNIC Order, 
OBSCURA Camera. See CAMERA obſcura. 
OsscvRA Clare. See Cl. ARO obſcura. 
OBSCURE, ſomething that is dart, or that only admits 
a little Light. See Lionr and SHA DOw. ; 
Ozscvrt is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for a thing 


not ny apprehend ;; or that may be conſtrued in divers 
Senſes. | | | 5 
' CrrAR Notion, or Idea. See Norrox and [Dx A. 
OBSCURITY, that which denominates a Thing obſcure. 
Obſcurity is a Fault that may either be in the Percep- 
tion, or Diction. | N 
Olſcurity in the Perception, ariſes chiefly hence, that we 
do not conceive Things as they are, or as we find them; 
but as we judge them to be, e er we know them: ſo that 
our Judgment precedes. our Knowledge, and is made the 
Rule, or Standard, of our Conceptions. Whereas Nature 
and Reaſon direct, that Things ſhould be judged of ac- 
cording as they are known; 81 that they are to be known, 
not as they are in themſelves, but only in ſuch manner as 
God was pleas'd to have them known. 
Obſcurity in the Diftion, may ariſe, firſt, from the Ambi- 


ments of Rhetoric ; thirdly, from the Novelty, or Obſo- 
| leteneſs of the Words. | | 
OBSECRATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby the 
Orator implores the Aſſiſtance of ſome God, or Man. See 
Ficvns, | | 
This Figure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deio- 
| farus3 to Ceſar Per Dexteram te iſtam oro, quam Regi 
Deiotaro boſpes, boſpiti porrexiſti: Iſtam inquam dexteram non 
tam in bellis £5 in Præliis, quam in promiſſis & fidem firmiorem. 
A - Thus / irgil: ä 


Quod te per Celi jucundum Iumen & Auras 
Ter Genitorem oro, per Spem ſurgentis Iuli 
Eripe me bis invifle malis — 


OBSEQUIES, Funeral Solemnities, or Ceremonies per- 
RE at the Burials of eminent Perſonages. See Fu- 
The Word is derived from the Latin Obſequium, Obedi- 


_> 8 5 being the laſt Devoirs we can render 


* Rule, Lau, or Ceremony. 

8 the Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Rule, 
0885 or Ordonnance to be obſerv'd. | 

der SERVANCE, OB$SERVANTIA, is particularly un- 

8 in a Monaſtic Senſe, of a Community of Reli- 

ſame Ks are tied to the perpetual Obſervation of the 

e ule. In which ſenſe the Word coincides with Con- 
"Jatiom, or Order. See Onvxxs, Oc. 


He firſt gave them the Name of Xnights of Jeſus Chriſt. 


that is not clear, expreſs, and intelligible; that one does 


guity of the Senſe ; ſecondly, from the Figures or Orna- 


OBSERVANCE, literally denotes the Act of obſerving 


The Cordeliers denominate themſelves the Religions of 
the Obſervance; the great and the leſſer Obſervance. See 
CORDELIERS 

Among the Bernardines, there are Monks of the fri 
Obſervance, who eat nothing but Fiſh. See BERN AR 
DINE. | | 

OBSERVANTINES, Religious Cordeliers of the Ob- 


ſervance. In Spain, there are bare · footed· Ohſervantines. 


OBSERVATION, in the Sea-language : The Seamen 
call an Obſervation the taking the Sun's, or any Star's Me- 
ridian Altitude, in order thereby to find their Latitude. 
See MxRIDIAN-Altitude. 

For the Method of making an Obſervation, ſee LAri- 
TUDE. | 

The finding of a Latitude from the Meridian-Altitude 
obſerved, they call working of an Obſervation. 
OnskxRVATIONS in Aſtronomy, ſee CxrssTIAL Obſer- 
vations, 

OBSERVATORY, a Place deftined for obſerving the 
Heavenly Bodies 3 or, a Building uſually in form of a 
Tower, raiſed on ſome Eminence, for making of Aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations. ; 

The more celebrated Obſervatories, are, r. The Greenwich 
Obſervatory, built in 1676, by Order of King Charles II. at 
the ſolicitation of Sir Jonas Moor and Sir Chriſtopher Wren 3 
and furniſhed with the moſt accurate Infiruments by the 
ſame ; particularly a noble Sextant of 7 Feet Radius, with 
Teleſcope-Sights. | 

The Perſon to whom the Province of Obſerving was 


firſt committed, was Mr. J. Hlamſtead; a Man, who, as 


Dr. Halley expreſſes it, ſeem'd born for the Employment. 
For the ſpace of fourteen Years, with unwearied Pains he 
watch'd the Motions of the Planets ; chiefly thoſe of the 
Moon, as was given him in charge ; that a new Theory of 
that Planet, exhibiting all her Irregularities, being found, 
the Longitude might thence be determined. 

In the Year 1690, having provided himſelf of a Mural- 
Arch of 7 feet Diameter, well fix'd in the Plane of the Me- 
ridian, he began to verify his Catalogue of the fixed Stars, 
which hitherto depended altogether on the Diſtances mea- 
ſured with the Sextant, after a new and very different 
Manner, viz. by taking the Meridian-Altitudes, and the 
Moments of Culmination, or the right Aſcenſion and De- 
clination. | | 

This Inſtrument he was ſo pleas'd with, that he laid the 
uſe of the Sextant almoſt wholly afide. Thus was the 
Aſtronomer Royal employ'd for thirty Years; in the 
Courſe of which Time, nothing had appear'd in public, 
worthy ſo much Expence and Preparation: $0 that the 
Obſerver ſeem'd rather to have been employ'd for his own 
ſake, and that of a few Friends, than for the Public; tho 
it was notorious, the Obſervations that had been made 
2 very numerous, and the Papers ſwell'd to a great 

ulk. 

This occaſion'd Prince George of Denmark, in the Year 
1704, to appoint certain Members of the Royal Society, viz. 
the Honourable Fr. Roberts, Sir C. Wren, Sir I. Newton, Dr. 
Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect Flam#ead's Papers, 
and chuſe out of them ſuch as they ſhould think fit for the 
Preſs ; purpofing to print them at his own Expence : But 
the Patron of the Work dying, e'er the Impreſſion was half 
finiſhed, it lay ſtill for 23 time; till at length it was 
reſum'd by order of Queen Anne; and the Care of the 
Preſs committed to Dr. Arbuthnot; and that of Correcting, 
and ſupplying the Copy, to Dr. Halley. 

Such was the Riſe and Progreſs of the Hiſtoria Cæleſtis; 
the principal Part whereof is the Catalogue of fixed Stars, 
call'd alſo the Greenwich Catalogue. See CA TAL OE. 

The Greenwich Obſervatory is found by very accurate Ob- 
ſervation to lie in 519, 28', 30“, North Latitude. 

2. The Paris Obſervatory built by the late Louis XIV. 
in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques. 

It is a very fingular, but withall a very magnificent 
Building; the Defign of M. Perrault. *Tis 80 feet high, 
and a-top is a Terras. Tis here M. de la Hire has been 
employ'd. | | 

The Difference in Longitude between this and the 


Greenwich Obſervatory is 29, 20' Weſt. 


In it is a Cave, or Cellar, 170 feet deſcent, for Experi- 
ments that are to be made far from the Sun, Cc. particu- 


larly ſuch as relate to Congelations, Reſrigerations, Indu- 


rations, Conſervations, Sc. 

3. Tycbo Brabe's Obſervatory was in the little Iſland Veen, 
or Scarlet Iſland 3 between the Coaſts of Schonen and Ze- 
land, in the Baltic. 

It was erected and furniſhed with Inſtruments at his own 
Expence 3 and call'd by him Uraniburg. 

Here he ſpent twenty Years in obſerving the Stars. The 
Reſult is his Catalogue. See Cararocus. 

Mr. Gordon, in Phil. Tay: obſerves, that this was none of 
the fitteſt Places for ſome kind of Obſervations, particularly 
the Riſings and Settings; as lying too lowy and _ _ 
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lock'd on all the Points of the Compaſs but three 3 and the 


Land- Horizon exceedingly rugged and uneven,  _ 
4. Pekin Cay. Father Le Compte deſcribes alvery 
magnificent Obſervatory erected and furniſhed by the late 
Emperor of China, in his Capital, at the Interceſſion of 
ſome Jeſuit Miſſionaries, chiefly Father Venbieſt, whom he 

made his chief Obſerver. 5 
The Iaſtruments are exceedingly large; but the Divi- 
ſions leſs Accurate, and the Contrivance, in ſome reſpects, 
leſs Commodious than thoſe of the European. The chief 
are anArmillary, Zodiacal Sphere of 6 Paris feet Diameter, 
an Equinoctial Sphere 6 feet Diameter, an Azimuthal Ho- 
rizon 6 feet Diameter, a large Quadrant 6 feet Radius, a 


Sextant 8 feet Radius, and a Celeſlial Globe 6 feet 


Diameter. | 


OBSESSION, the Action of being beſet by an Evil 
Spirit 5 which, 1 the Body, tor ments, and, 
as it were, beſieges the Perſon without: In which it 
differs from Poſſeſſon. See Poss xss1ON. | 

The Marks of Obſeſſon, according to ſome, are a being 
hoiſted into the Air, and thrown violently down without 
being hurt; ſpeaking Languages never learnt 3 having an 
Averſion to all Acts and Offices of Religion, 9c. 

Some Phy ficians look on all Caſes of Ohſeſſon as Natu- 
ral, and curable by natural Medicines, particularly an Un- 
guent eall'd Unguentum Carriobteri, with Purgatives, or 
Vomitives. 3 Fe 

Of this Opinion is Doctor Gabriel Clauder, Member of 
the Leopoldine Academy; which he ſtrengthens with the 
Teſtimony of Fromannus, in his Treatiſe de Faſcinationibus; 

| Ganſius de Coralliis, who obſerves, that it has been confeſs'd 
by many Witches and Sorcerers, that the Plant Mullepertius, 
Hypericon, and other Simples, c. incommode them ter- 
ribly, and prevent their Operations, ; a 
H confirms this Sentiment hence, that the Devil in 
thoſe he thus beſets, makes uſe of the Melancholic Humour 
or the atra Bilis, and the groſſer Impurities of the Blood, 
without always acting immediately of himſelf. For which 
he refers to the Books of Melchior Sebizius and Jer om Jordan, 

de Divino in bomine; and gives the Proceſs of a Cure of a 
manifeſt Obſeſſon of a Child of a Year old at Deliiſcbebourg, 
three Leagues from Leipſic. 4 | 

OBSIDIONALIS, an Epithet the Romans gave to a ſort 
of Crown wherewith they honour'd ſuch of their Generals 
as had delivered a Roman Army beſieged by the Enemy, 
and had obliged them to decamp. See Crown. 5 

It was alſo call'd Graminea, becauſe made of Graſs, or 
Herbs found on the Spot, or Soil. 

"Twas the Soldiery who beſtow'd this Crown; which, 
doubtleſs, was the reaſon of its not being of a more pre- 
cious Matter, | | 

The Word comes from the Latin Obſidio, Siege. 

OBSTRUCTION, in Medicine, a lett or ſtoppage of 
the Paſſage of the Humours in the Body of an Animal. See 
DisEAsE. 

Obſtruttious are ſuppoſed to ariſe from the groſs Parts of 
the Blood, detain'd in the Extremities of the Veſſels, and 
thus blocking them up. 

Some Phyſicians doubt whether there be any ſuch thing 
as Obſtrntions in the Viſcera; and rather attribute the In- 
conveniencies uſually aſcribed to Obſiru#ions, to the Acrimo- 
nies and Crudities of the Stomach: But their Reaſons are 
not convincing. *Tis true, Ob/trutions may not perhaps 
be ſo frequent as is ufually ſuppoſed ; and many of the 
Symptoms aſcribed to them, are doubtleſs owing to Diſ- 
orders of the Stomach ; but then there's no denying that 
there are any Ob/trufions at all in the Viſcera, Oc. Schir- 

; rus's, and other kinds of Tumours are inconteſtable Proofs 
hereof. Sce Tumour, ScnirRus, Oc. | 

Obhſtruſtions frequently prove the Cauſes of Dropſies. See 

Drorsy. 
OB TURAT OR, in Anatomy, a Name given to two 
Muſcles of the Thigh; by reaſon of their ſhutting, or co- 
vering up the Foramen or Aperture between the Os Pubis, 
and the Hip- Bone. | 

The Obturator internus and marſupialis are the two Parts, 
or Diviſions that make the Gemini. Sce GEMINI and MAR- 
SUPIALIS. 

The Obturator externus ariſes fleſhy from the exterior Mar- 
in of the Os Pubis and Iſebium, and is inſerted tendinous at 
oo Root of the great Trochanter. | m_ 

OBTUSE literally imports Hunt, dull, & c. in oppoſition 
to acute, ſharp, brick, &c. See AcurE, Se. 


OpTvsx Angle, in Geometry, an Angle of more than 


9o Degrees, i. e. mere than a Quadrant of a Circle; or an 
Anvle greater than a right Angle. See ANGLE. 

 _ Osprvsxs-ANGLED Triavgle, is a Triangle one of whoſe 
Angles is obtuſe. See TRIANTEE. 


 OBVENTIONS, OBVENTIONESõ, in our antient Law- 
Books, ſignify Offerings. 


Sometimes the Word alſo fignifies Rents, and Revenues 
properly of Spiritual Livings. 
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_ OCCASIO, in bur antient Law-writers; ig tak 
Tribute which the. Lord impoſes on his Vaſſals 2 ft | 
* occaſiones bellorum & aliarum Neceſitatum. 

And hence Occaſionari ſignifies to be charge) 
with Payments; ng - wh cr lily 

OCCASIONAL Cauſe, &c. ſee CAusk, Oc. 

 OCCIDENTAL, a Term uſed chiefly in reſpe& af 

merce, to diſtinguiſh Commodities brought from 1 a. 
Indies, i. e. America, ſrom theſe brought from We. 
Indies, Which are ſaid to be Oriental, See 0 Li. 
TAT. \ : ay, 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Occidental Bezoart : 

9 3 7971 5 1 et £ mh. ſee Bru, 
JCCIPITAL, in Anatomy, a Term applie | 
of the Occiput, or of the hinder Part © = tie 
Qccirvr. ag Eq da 

Oc ci ir AL Bone, ſee Occir Ir Is Os, 

OCCIPITALES, or Occierirar Muſcles, ate 2 p 

Muſcles of the Head, whoſe Origin is in the ſame ky 

with that of the Frontales, i. e. in the upper Partof the He 

near the Vertex, but which go a quite oppoſite Courſ. 

from before, hindwards, and are inſerted into the h. 
Fart of the, hairy Scalp, or Skin of the Occiput, which * 

ſerve to draw upwards. | f 

Dr. Draſte obſerves, that the Occipitalis and Fromalj; 

one continued digaſtric Muſcle on each fide ; that Part alt 

the Occipitalis, after a ſmall Aſcent, becomes a thin Ten 
and marches over the whole Bregma, where it divides; 
one Part going on to the Os Jugale, the other, growing fleſh 

acquires the Name Frontalis. See FRonTaAL1s. h 

OCCIPITIS Os, or Os prore, in Anatomy, the fourk 

Bone of the Cranium; fo call'd from its ſituation in the he 

ciput, See Occirur. | 

Tis the bardeit and thickeſt of all the Bones of they. 
nium. Its Figure is triangular. In new-born Children kü 
divided into fourz but grows up, and becomes one i 

time. . ; - 

It is join'd to the Bones of the Sinciput, at the Lambwild 

Suture 3 as likewiſe to the Petroſa, and O: Spbenuides at ile 
Sphenoidal Suture, | 

The Parts of this Bone are either ſolid, or hollow, ie 
empty. The ſolid are two Proceſſes, call'd Corone, The 
hollow Parts are either Foramina, or Sinus's, 

The Foramina are either Common, or Proper: Tho 

Common are two, one on each fide common with the 0fs 

Petroſa, affording a Paſſage to the Nerves, Par Vagum, ul 

to the internal Jugular Veins. 

The proper Foramina are five: The firſt is very lug, 
and thro this it is that the ſpinal , Marrow paſſes. Tus 
others give paſſage to the Nerves of the Tongue, and the 
two laſt an entrance to the cervical Arteries. Sz 
NERvx, c. : 

It has two large Sinus's within-fide, for the reception 
the two Hemiſpheres of the Cerebellum. See CkAEIII. 
Lu. 

On each fide the Foramina which give Paſſage to tho 
ſpinal Marrow, is uſually a Proceſs lined with a Cartilige, 
articulated with the firſt Vertebra of the Neck. In lieu of 
this, is ſometimes only a Prominence of the Bone; which, 
or the Proceſs where tis found, receives the Inſertions of 
the Muſcles of the Head, whereof there are ten, az. tho 
Par ſplenium, Par complexum, Par reftung majus extern, 
Par rectum minus externum, Par obliquum ſuperius, Olliqum 
interius, Par Maſtoideum, Refum internum majus, Refum in- 
ternum minus, and Refum laterale; each of which ſee i 
its proper Place. | . 

OCCIPU'T, the hinder Part of the Head, or Skull; ot 
the Part wherein is the Os Occipitis. See HEAD, Cat 
NIUM, SCW. 9 

Scultetus obſerves, that the Cauterization of the Oc 
is very frequent in many Places. : 

OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible, 

The Occult Sciences are Magic, Necromancy, Cabbaly 
Sc. See Mac ic, Ec. | 

Agrippa has ſeveral Books of Occult Philoſophy, full ofti 
vaineſt, wildeſt Dreams; and Fludd nine 83 of the 
Cabbala, or Occult Science, wrapt up under Figures, ot H. 
brew Characters. 

Weak Philoſophers, when unable to diſcover the Cauſe 
of an Effect, and unwilling to own their Ignorance, ſay it 
ariſes from an occult Virtue, an occult Cauſe, an occult 2 
lity. See QuaALiTy, c. | ; 

Occur T, in Geometry, is uſed for a Line that is ſcute 

rceivable, drawn with the Point of the Compaſſes, t 

lack-lead Pencil. See LINE. 5 . 

Occult, or dry Lines, are uſed in ſeveral Operation 
as the raifing of Plans, Defigns of 2 Pieces of F 
ſpective, Oc. They are to be effaced when the Work! 
finiſhed. | mil 

GLI OCCULT, of Breſcia, in Italy, are the Acade 
of that City. See AcaDtnrY. oC. 


* 


' +17 TATION; in Aſtronomy, the Time a Star, or 
OCCULTATIC pa Sight in an Eclipſe. See Ec LIPSE; 
Planes perpetual Occur rar, is a Parallel in an 
Gn Sphere, as far diſtant from tho depreſſed Pole, as 
due pole is from the Equator, SE es h 8 To F 
cn this Line and the Pole, all the Stars contain'd, 
3 . er riſe; but lie conſtantly hid under the Horizon of 
Whbe lech Nr, in the Civil Law, is the Poſſeſſion of 
| 7 . belong to no private Perſons, but, 
4 ſuch — are capable to be made ſo ; as by ſeizing or 
be of Spoils in War; of things wild by Nature, as 
2 — and Beaſts ſor Game, Oc. or by finding things be- 


gcc in Law. If a Tenant hold Lands, &c. 
ö F 14 . Life; and ſuch. Tenant die firſt, 
5 in that other to ſurvive; he that firſt enters to hold 

— out, is call'd an Occupant, by reaſon his Title 

aer by the firſt Oc cupation. : 

So if a Tenant for his own Life, grant over his Eftate to 

W . her; if the Grantee dies, there ſhall be an Occipant. 

1 " OCCUPATION, in Law, the putting a Man out of his 

[2 in time of War. ; 

t Fro all one with the Diſſeiſin in time of Peace; only 

that the former is deem'd not ſo great an Offence. See 

| OE is alſo uſed for the Holding, Tenure, or Poſſeſ- 
| | ion 3 as when it is ſaid, ſuch Land is in the Tenure or Oc- 


£881ON « OP as FT 
$ OccveATIONS, in the Statute de Bigamis, are taken for 


Uſurpations upon the King, by ufing Liberties or Fran- 
chiſes a Perſon is not entitled to. | 
As an unjuſt Entry upon the King into Lands and Tene- 
ments, is call'd an Intruſzon 3 ſo an unlawful ufing of Fran- 
iſes, is call'd an Occupation, | | 
d CUravII, in 3 a Writ that lies for him who is 
ejected out of his Land, or Tenement in time of War; as 
1 Novel Diſſeiſin lies for one ejected in time of Peace. See 
$$ E1SIN- | 
OCEAN, the grand Sea, which encompaſſes. or inveſts 
the whole Earth. See EARr H and Sza. | 
The Ocean is that vaſt Sea wherein the two grand Con- 
tinents known to us, the new and old, are incloſed like 
Ilands, See Con Tin ENT, Oc. | 
By Computation it appears, that the Ocean takes up con- 


than the dry Land. See TERRAGUEOUs-Globe. 

Dr. Xeill computes the Surface of the whole Ocean to be 
85490506 Square Miles; ſo that luppalieg the Depth of 
the Ocean at a Medium to be 3 of a Mile, the Quantity of 
Water in the whole will be 21372626 3 Cubic Miles 

Yet Dr. Burzet computes that all the Waters in the Ocean 

were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry Land ſo 
bigh as the Scriptures ſay it was at the Deluge: Seven or 
eight Oceans, according to him, would ſcarce have ſufficed. 
See DELVGE, | ; 
The Ocean penetrating the Land at ſeveral Streights, 
= quits its Name of Ocean, and aſſumes that of Sea, or Gulf; 
to Which are uſually added ſome Epithet to diſtinguiſh it; 
as Mediterranean-Sea, Perſian-Gulf, Cc. See 8x andGuLE. 

In very narrow Places it is call'd Streights, Sinus. See 
STREICHT, 

The Ocean takes different Names according to the divers 
Countreys it borders on 3 as the Britiſh Ocean, German O- 
cean, Ke, | 

According to Maty, the Ocean may be commodiouſly di- 
vided into Superior, or Upper; and Inferior, or Lower. 


— o& 2 — 
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terior, as environing all the known Parts of the World, he 
vbdivides, according to the four Cardinal Points, into the 
Northern, Southern, Eafiern, and Weſtern. | 
The Noribern Ocean, call'd alſo Glacial, Frozen, and Scy- 
'hian, is that Part of the Upper Ocean next the North-Pole, 
bounded on the South with the Arctic-Circle, and the 
Northern Coaſts of Europe and Aſia, and on the North with 
the anknown Lands about the Pole. . 
5 Tis call'd the Icy, or Frozen Ocean, becauſe thoſe who 
2 — ted X aſſage thro it to China, &c. bars 2 
n ſtop'd with the Ice; and Scythian, becauſe waſhin 
the Coat, of Seythia. : 7 y 3 | 8 
8 Weſtern, or Atlantic Ocean, is that Part of the Grand 
f cean which waſhes the Weſtern Coaſts of Europe and Africa, 
2 from the Arctic Circle to the Equinoctial. 
8 P 7%, Or European Ocean is that Part reaching from 
quinoctial to the unknown Antarctic Lands. 


it _— Eaſt ; as its latter from India, the chief Country 


des. 
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core undiſcovered, or truly loſt, or loſt by their proper _ 


5 cupation of ſuch a Man, that is, in his Poſſeſſion. See Pos- 


fderably more of what we know of the terreſtrial Globe, 


The Upper Oczan, which the Antients call'd the Ex- 


* "1, Or Indian Ocean, has its firſt Name from its Situa- 


Da a from the Coaſt of jan to the Ifle Aux Larrons, 


The Inferior, 2 Oc kA, is chat vaſt Part oſ the 
Grand Ocean which waſhes the Coaſts of America; un know 
in great meaſure at leaſt, to the Antients. It is divided 
into three Parts, vis, 


1. The North. Sea, which waſhes the Eaftern Coalts of 


America, from the ArQic-Circle to the Tropic of Ca- 


ricorn. 


2. The Magellanic-Sea, extending from the Tropic of ca- 
pricorn to the Terra Auftralis Incognita, ARR 
3. The South- Sea, or Pacific, which waſhes the Weſtern 


Coaſts of America to the Eaſt, as far as the Iſle of Thieves 3 
and from South to North from the Tropic of Capricorn to 
the Land of Jeſſo. 

For the Saltn:/s of the Oct an, ſee SaurNEss. 

For the Tides obſerved in the Oc x Ax, ſee TI RS. ; 

Phil. Sachſius, in 1664, printed a Diſſertation entitled, 
Oceanus Microcoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholin; wherein he 
ſhews that there is à circular Motion in the Waters, like 
that of the Blood in the human Body: That they all 
come from the Ocean, and return thither again. The Thought 


is Solomon's, Eccleſ. ch. . See Varovs, drRINe, Oe. 


The word Ocean comes from the Latin Oceanus, of the 
Greek %, which Eufatbins fetches from ies ratiy, 
to ſlide ſwiftly. Ochers ſay, the Greeks borrow'd it from 
the Phenicians, who call'd the Circumference of the Ocean 
Og, from the Hebrew n Hbog, Circuit, Ambit. 

OCHLOCRATIA, a Form of Government, wherein the 
91.5 Win has the whole Power and Adminiſtration in its own 

and. | ; | 

The Word comes from the Greek i., Multitude, and 
xe, Power. pe 

OCTAGON, in Geometry, a Figure of eight Sides and 
eight Angles, See FI uRR and PoLycon. 

When all the Sides and Angles are equal, it is call'd a 
2 Ofagon, or an Octagon that may be inſcribed in a 

ircle. | Y ted 

OcTacon, in Fortification, is a Place that has eight 
Baſtions. See BAsTIOR. 


OCTAHEDRON, in Geometry, one of the five Regu 


lar Bodies, conſiſting of eight equal Faces, or eight i- 
lateral Triangles. See mas Body. 92 K _ 
The Ogabedron may be conceiv'd as conſiſting of two 
Pyramids 1 together at their Baſes, See PrxaAM Hp. 
Its Solidity therefore is had by multiplying the quadran- 
gular Baſe of either, by one third of the perpendicular 
Height of one of them; and then doubling the Product. 
See SoLiDitY. | | | 
The Square of the Side of an Ofabedron is in a ſubduple 
Ratio of the Diameter of the circumſcribing Sphere. | 
OCTAHETERIDES, in Chronology, &c. the Space, or 
Duration of eight Years. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek 3xrumeis, com- 


Poſed of m, Eight, and 50S, Year. 


OCTANT, or OcTiLz, in Aſtronomy, an Aſpe&, or 


Poſition of two Planets, c. wherein their Places are diſtant, 


an eighth Part of a Circle, or 45 Degrees, from one 
another. See ASPECT. 


OCTAPLA, a Term in the ſacred Learning, uſed for a 
kind of Polyg/ot Bibles, conſiſting of eight Columns. See 
BIBLE and PoLyGLoT. | ? 

In the 1# Column was the Hebrew Text in Hebrew Cha- 
raters 3 in the 2d, the ſame Text in Greek Characters; in 
the za the Greek Verſion of Aquila 3 in the 41b that of 
machus; in the 5th, the Septuagint ; in the 6th, that of Theo- 
dot ion ; in the 7th, that call'd the fifth; the laſt was that 


call'd the ſixth. 


Origen was the Author of the OZapla, as well as of the 
Tetrapla, and Hexapla. See HExAPLA, &c. | 

The Word implies ſomething with eight Rows, or Co- 
lumns. , ; 
_ OCTATEUCH, in the ſacred Literature, is uſed for 
the eight firſt Books of the Old Teſtament ; viz. Geneſis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſbuab, and 
Judges. | 

Frocepins of Gaza, has ten Commentaries on the Ofa> 
trench. _ 3 BATES 

OCTAVE, in Muſic, an harmonical Interval — 
of 8 Tones, or Degrees of Sound. See IN TERvAT an 
Dze xxx. 

The moſt * Perception the Soul can have of true 
Sounds, is that of Uniſon ; in regard the Vibrations there be- 
gin and end together. The next to this is the Octave; where- 


in the more acute Sound makes preciſely two Vibrations, 


while the graver or deeper makes one; and wherein, by 
conſequence, the Vibrations of the two meet at every Vi- 
bration of the more grave. See TuxR, GRAvIrv, Oc. 
Hence Uniſon and O#ave paſs almoſt for the ſame Con- 
cord. See UN isON. | 
Hence alſo the Proportion of the Sounds that form the 
Ofarze are in Numbers, or in Lines, as 2 to 1; ſo that two 


Chords or Strings of the ſame Matter, Thickneſs, and 
8 D Tenſion, 


8 7 0 * [i T 


Tegngong ore whereof is double the length of the other, 


toduce the OZave. See Chnok b. 


The OSeave is call' d by the Antients Diapaſan, becauſe 


containing all the fiwple Tones and Concords 3 all of which 
derive their Swevinels from it, as they ariſe more or leſs 


dlirectly out of it. See Cox con v. 


To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically 7 Degrees; or In- 


tervals 3 and conſequently 8 Terms, or Sounds, whence its 


Name, O#ave. 


The O#ave containing in it all the other ſimple Concords, 


: nd the Degrees being the Differences of theſe Concords; it 
is evident the Diviſion of the Octave comprehends the Divi- 
ſion of all the reſt. See SYsTEM. .. 8 
Buy joining, therefore, all the fimple Concords to a com- 
mon Fundamental, we have the following Series : 


EN ESE WET SEEDS 
Fund. zal, 3d g, 41b, 5th, 6th 1, 6th g, 8ve. 


Again, the Syſtem of Octave 1 all the original 
Concords; and the compound Concords being the Sum of 

Octave, and ſome leſſer Concord; in order to have a Series 
to teach beyond an Octave, we muſt continue them in the 
ſame Order thro a ſecond O#ave, as in the firſt; and ſo on 
thro a third and fourth O#aze. Such a Series is call'd the 
Scale of Music. See SCALE. bh | 
Tho the Compoſition of OZaves may be carried on infi- 

-nitely, yet three or four OZaves is the greateſt length we go 


in ordinary Practice. The old Scales went no further than 


two, or at moſt three Ofaves, which is the full compaſs of 


an ordinary Voice. And, notwithſtanding the Perfection of 


the Odave, yet after the third, the Agreement diminiſhes 
hundred Pages; which, beſide their other Exerciſes m 


very faſt ; nor do they ever go ſo far at one Movement, as 
from one extreme tothe other of a double or triple O#aze 3 
ſeldom beyond a ſingle fare: Nor is either Voice or In- 
ſtrument well able to go beyond. To form a fourth Octave, 
if the acuter String be half a Foot, which is but a ſmall 
Length to give a clear Sound; the longer muſt be eight 
Feet. If then we go beyond the fourth Octave, either the 
acute Term will be too ſhort, or the grave one too long. 
The Octave is not only the greateſt Interval of the ſeven 


original Concords, but the firſt in degree of Perfection. 


As it is the greateſt Interval, all the leſs are contain'd in it: 
Indeed, the manner wherein the leſs Concords are found 
in the Ofave, is ſomewhat extra ordinary; viz. by taking 


both an harmonical and arithmetical Mean between the 


Extremes of the Octave, and then both an arithmetical and 
| harmonical Mean between each Extreme, and the moſt 
diſtant of the two Means laſt found; i. e. between the 
leſs Extreme and the firſt arithmetical, and between the 
reater Extreme and the firſt harmonical Mean, we have 

| 11 the leſſer Concords. See Cox cox v. . | 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any Wind-Inſtrument being 
over-blown, the Sound will riſe to an Ofave, and no other 
Concord; which he aſcribes to the Perfection of the Ofave, 


and its being next to Uniſon. | 
From this ſimple and perfect Form of the Octave, ariſes 


this peculiar Property, that it may be doubled, tripled, Gc. 


and fill be Concord; i. e. the Sum of two or more O#aves 


are Concord; tho the more Compound, gradually, the leſs 
agreeable. He adds, there is that Agreement between its 


Extremes, that whatever Sound is Concord to one Extreme 


of the OBave, is ſo to the other. 


- 


- 


Des Cartes, from an Obſervation of the like kind, vis. 
that the Sound of a Whiſtle or Organ-Pipe, will riſe to an 
O8ave, if forcibly blown; concludes, that no Sound is 
heard, but its acute Octave ſeems ſomeway to echo or re- 


ſound in the Ear. | 
'Ocravz, or OcrTap1s, in Law, the 8th day after any 


Feaſt, inclufively. | 
Among the Romaniffs, Ottave is uſed for the Space, or Pe- 
riod of 5 Days allow 'd for the Celebration of a Feaſt, or 
Service in commemoration of ſome Saint, or on other ſo- 
lemn Occafions. ; 

Eafter, Mbiiſomide, S. John Bapti, S. Lawrence, Epi. 

phany, the Dedication, &c. are celebrated with Ofaves, 
5 The ffice in the OFave is ſemi-double, 

OCTIL, or Oc rAur, in Aſtrology, an Aſpe& of two 
Planets when diſtant from each other by an Sth of the 
Zodiac, i. e. a Sign and half, or 45". 

OCTOBER, is the 8ch Month of the Year, in Romulus's 
Calendar; tho the roth in that of Numa, Julius Cæſar, &c. 
Sce Mon rn, CALENDAR, Oc. | x 

It hath always retain'd its firſt Name, in ſpight of all the 
different Names the Senate and Roman Emperors would 
have given it: For the Senate order'd this Month ſhould 
be call'd Fauſtinus, in honour of Fauſtina the Wife of An- 


toninus the Emperor. Commodus would have had it bear 


the Name of Inbiſtus; and Domitian made it be call'd Do- 
mitianus according to his own Name. 


. OCTOSTYLE, in the antient Architecture, the Face of 
4 Building or Ordonnance, containing 8 Columns. 


DO IB Tins — — Py 
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Plant juſt putting forth, or t 


Aſtrology. 


* * . 
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The 8 Columns of the Ofoe#yle ma either Ku wa 
in a right Line, as in the Pſendodiprere Temple ” Gi 
and in the Pantheon; or in-a Circle, as in the round), % 
Temple of Apollo Pyibius at Delphi, &c, ny 
OCTO Tales, ſee Tatts: | 


- OCULARES Dezre;; or Cynodentes, the Zee. Nei: h 
; | | 2 


Tzarz. 20 / 

| OCULI cancri, ſee Cx ans-Fyes. - 
OCULI, Eyes, in _—_— the Gemme, Or Bud, 
. lr" by” e Pe ky which the UF 

ariſe, See Bop an ERM ; 

GRAFTING, Cc. | n Fauniue, by 
88 in we rage ſee EEx. 
| „ In the Turkiþ. Seragli ifi 

or Order. See 9 A Of, Gaal, 


The Grand Signor's Pages are divided into five Cha g 


Chambers, call'd Oda. See PA x. 

The firſt, which is the loweſt in Dignity, is call 
Great, from the Number of Perſons that compoſe it 0 
Theſe are the Juniors, who are taught to read. o, 
and ſpeak the Languages; which are the Turkiſh E 
World 3 the Arabic for Paradiſe; and the Perſian for gf 
by reaſon of the Hereſy of the People who ſpeak it, Rel, 
The ſecond is call'd Little; where, from the Ape of 
or 15 Years, the Youth are train'd up to Arms, un d. 

Study of ſuch polite Learning as the Turks are 
withall z vis. Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, and a litl 


In each of theſe Chambers, is a Page of the Privy. 
ber who commands them, as the Prefedts in au. 
of the Jeſuits. I 0 


The third Chamber call'd Xilar-Oda, comprebends my 


commanded by the XiJerdgi Bachi, for the ſervice of th 
Buttery and Fruitery. 

The fourth only confiſt of twenty-four, which, under 
Kbagineda- Bachi, take care of the Treaſure in the Grand 
Signor's Apartment, where they never enter with a 
Clothes on that have Pockets. 8 

The fifth is call'd Xbas-0da, i. e. Privy-Chamber ul 
confiſts of forty Pages, which attend the ü 
Chamber. The firſt of this Chamber is call d Od. Bach 
the ſecond Siliktar, &c. | ; 
Eight of theſe Pages keep conſtant Guard every Night 
in the Emperor's Bed-Chamber. They are poſted in {+ 
veral Places, ſome nearer him, others farther off, according 
to their degrees in the Chamber. They are to take cut 
the Light kept conſtantly in the Chamber, don't glare in 
his Eyes, and awake him; and if they find him diſtutbd 
with any troubleſome Dream, to take care be be awake 
by one of the Aga's. 

ODABACHI, or Opvozass, an Officer in the Twkib 
Soldiery, equivalent to a Sergeant, or Corporal among 
us. | | 
The common Soldiers, and Janigzaries call'd 0/didi, 
after having ſerv d a certain Term of Years, are prefer d, 
and made Bzygquelars ; and of Biquelars in time become 04 
bachi 's, i, e. Corporals of Companies, or Chiefs of certii 
Divifions, whoſe Number is not fix'd, being ſomeimt! 
ten, and ſometimes twenty. | 

Their Pay is 6 Doubles per Month, and they are dif 
guiſh'd by a large Felt, a foot broad, and above 4 ſoit 
long, hanging on the Back with two long Oſtrich Feather, 

ODE, in the antient Poetry, a Song; or e, y 
* to be ſung, and compoſed ſor that purpoſe; ti 

nging uſually accompanied with ſome Brun Inftrument 
chiefly the Lyre 3 whence the Ode became deaominat 


| Lyric. SeeSonse and Lyric. 


Ode, in the modern Poetry, is a Lyric Poem, conſiſting af 


long and ſhort Verſes, diſtinguiſh'd into Sang i, or Sele, 


wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 

The Word comes from the Greek «di, Singing. 

The O. es of the Antients, Voſſus obſerves, had a regul 
Return of the ſame kind of Verſe, and the ſame Qui) 
of Syllables in the ſame Place of every fimilar Ve" 
But there is nothing (ſays he) but confuſion of Qu" 


ties in the modern Ode,; ſo that to follow the nan 


* Quantity of our Syllables,every Stanza will bes 


«© Song.“ : 

He ſhould have obſery'd, however, that all the w_ 
Odes were not of ſuch kind. But he proceeds: * 
* Moderns have no regard to the natural Quantit) of 
« Syllables, and have introduced an unnatural and 


© rous Variety of long and ſhort Notes, which wy Pi 


„ without any regard to the natural Quantity — mi 


1 lables : ſo that it is no wonder our vocal 
effect.“ de Poem. Cantu, See VERSE, Vocal 
Qvanriry, Oe. . 5 
Among the Antients, Ode ſigniſied no more than dd, 
with us, they are different things. Their Odes wer 12 
rally in honour of their Gods; as many of thoſe 0 ur 
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great Exploits ; as ſe of Prior, of Mel ſted, 


\ 5 ds 
ſhi ater of the Ode is Sweetneſs : 
4 J Minds of his Readers by the 


and the deſcription of things moſt de- 


h of ſav Variety of Numbers is eſſential to 
th 0: indeed, the Verſe of the Ode was but of one 
t Ll 


but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic to 


: | et. hey Were ſung, 


Ode had originally but one Sanza, or ro- 


* The antient "I . . 2 
| | t laſt divided into three Parts: The Sro 
j be; but gs <q 4 Epode ; the Prieſts going round the 
hi be, x = ns Vie of the Gods, Seal their firſt 
ll Alt, 6 Strephe, i. e. turning to the left; the ſecond, 


q ; icht, they call'd Antiſtrophe; i. e. return- 
#1 ning f. 100 2B o he Song, in ens Places, 
« — eall'd Ode and Epode, See SrROr and Au rISTRO- 
ge, flanding fi e the Altar, they ſung the re- 
ing ſtill before the Altar, they ſung the re 
# — ol p which * alſo call'd Epode. See Eropx. 
1 DEUN , among the Antients, was a Place deſtined for 
the Rehearſal of the Mufic to be ſung on the Theatre. 
Oz was alſo uſed for other Buildings that had no 
relation to the Theatre : Pericles built an Odeum at Arbens, 
W cre muſical Prizes were contended for. Pauſanias ſays, 
that Herod the 8 built a magnificent Odeum for the 
f his Wife. ; 
| N alſo uſe the Word Odeum for the Choir 
| of Church. Grammarians are exceedingly in the dark 
about the fignification of the Word among the Antients. 
ODIO e Ania, antiently call'd Breve bono & malo, is 
« Writ ſent to the Under-Sheriff, to enquire whether a 
Man, being committed to Priſon on ſuſpicion of Murder, 
de committed on Malice, ot Ill Will, or upon juſt ſuſpicion. 
ODONTALGIA, in Medicine, the Toorb-4cb ; one of 
the moſt common, yet moſt cruel Pains the Body is ſubject 
| OTH. | 248 | 
5 ſharp Seroſity, thrown on the Membrane 
that lines the Sockets, or Alveoli 8 the n LO Li- 
uor is ſometimes ſo very and corrofive, that it cats 
| —ç the Teeth by little and little, and makes em fall 
piece- meal. ; | a 
Its more remote Cauſes are Sugars, very hot things, and 


y cold Acids, Sc. 8 
"The Diſeaſe b frequently attended with an Inflammation, 


owing to a Worm found in the Root of the Tooth. 

The Curioſi Nature, Decad II. mention an Odontalgy cured 
by a Box on the Ear given the Patient ; and add an Inſtance 
of Blindneſs and Odontalgy cauſed by ſhaving a Man's Beard. 
2 very fight of a Remedy frequently drives away the 

ain, 1 
; The wow is form'd from the Greek 4, Tooth, and 
1y@, Pain. | | | 
| ODONTOIDES, in Anatomy, an Apopbyſis in the 
| middle of the ſecond Vertebra; ſo call'd from its reſem- 
blance to a Tooth. See VErRTEBRA. 

Its Surface is ſomewhat unequal, that the Ligament 
which comes out of it and binds it to the Occiput, may 

| take the better hold. ; : 

It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid Ligament, contriv'd 

on purpoſe to prevent the ſpinal Marrow from being com- 

preſs'd by this Apophyſis . 

The Word is form'd from the Greek od, Tooth, and 
6, Form. | 
ODOR, or Opoux, ſee SMELL. | 
 ODORAMENTUM, in Pharmacy, a Medicine apply'd 
for the benefit of its ſ mell, whether it be fetid, or agreeable. 
3 me uſed in Hyſt d Hypocondri 
Such are frequently uſed in Hyſteric an condriac 
Diſorders ; 0 f Ale feds, Camphor, &c. nes 
ODORATION. ſee SMELLING. ; 
 ODOROUS and ODORIFEROUS Things, are ſuch as 
exhale a brisk, agreeable Smell, ſenſible ata diſtance. 

Such are the Jeſſamin, Roſe, Tube-Roſe, &c. 

\ ODYSSEE, an Epic Poem of Homer; wherein he relates 
< e Adventures that befel Ulyſſes in his Return to Italy from 
© Siege of Troy. See Eric. Bs 

ande Deſign of the Liad, F. Beſs obſerves, is to inſiruct 
* States of Greece conſider d as united in one Body, or 
th Fart of the Whole; and that of the Odyſſee, to inſtruct 


bee fame States, confider'd in their private Capacitics. 


IAD, 


ry are geneta rally compoſed in praiſe of 


the Verſe, and the delicacy of Words, the 


or edematons Tumor of the Jaw. It is ſometimes alſo 


(65) orc 


A State confiſts of two Parts: The Head which com- 
mands, is the firſt ; and the Members that obey, the ſe- 
cond, Now, Inſtructions are required both for the ons and 


the other ; but it is poſſible to ave them both convey'd 


under the ſame Perſon. | 
The Fable, then, of the Odyſſee is as follows: A Prinee 
had been obliged to quit his Country, and lead an Army 
of his Subjects upon a foreign Expedition: after having glo- 
riouſly executed this, he was upon his Return home 3 due 
in ſpite of all bis Endeavours, was detained for ſeveral 


Years by Tempeſts which threw him on ſeveral Countreys i 
very different from one another as to Manners, Cuſtoms, 


Polity, Se. | | , 
lu the Dangers he had to ſtruggle withall, his Compa- 
nions, neglecfing his Advice, all periſh, thro their own do- 
fault, In the mean time, the great Men of _his Country, 
—_— his Abſence, commit ſtrange Diſorders in his Pa- 
lace, ſquander his Treaſure, lay Snares for his Son, and 
will needs force his Wife to chuſe a Husband among them; 
all this from an Opinion he was entirely loſt. But at 
length he returns; and having diſcoverd bimſelf to bis 
Son, and ſome others of his Friends who had perſiſted in 
their Allegiance, he becomes an Eye-Witneſs of their Inſo- 
lence 3 puniſhes them as they deferv'd, and reſtores that 
Peace and Tranquillity to his Ifland, which had been ba- 
niſhed during his Abſence. See FABL R. e | 
The Truth or Moral whereon this Fable is founded, is, 
that a Perſon's Abſence from home, ſo as that he cannot 
have an Eye to his Affairs, occaſions great Diſorders. Ac- 
cordingly, the Hero's Abſence is the principal and moſt 


eſſential Action of the Piece; and takes up the greateſt 


Part of the Poem. | 
This Poem, boſſu adds, is more calculated for the People, 
than the Iliad is, where the Subjects are rather ill uſed out 
of the ill Conduct of the Princes, than by their own fault, 
The great Names of Hero's,Ulyſſes, &c. don't here repreſent 
the pooreſt Peaſants leſs than Princes, Cæſars, Alexanders, 
&c. The meaneſt People are as liable to ruin their Eſtates 
and Families by Negligence, &c. as the greateſt; and 
accordingly have as much need of Homer's ures, and 
ar: as capable of profiting by them, as Kings themſelves, 

dee AnziD. | | 
Gerard Croeſus, a Dutchman, in a Book intitled oMHpO S. 
EBPAIOE, printed at Dort in 1704, endeavours to prove that 
the Subjects of Homer's two Poems are taken from the Scrip- 


tures 5 and that᷑ that of the Odyſſee, in particular, is nothing, 
h 1 


elſe but the Adventures of the Iſraelites till the Deat 
Moſes ; and that the Odyſſee was compoſed before the 11iad, 
the mo whereof is the taking of Jericho, Whot Fan- 
cles : 
3 — Word is form'd from the Greek 2ſvooue, of z uoeiũe, 
es. 5 

OECONOMICS, that Part of Moral Philoſophy which 
teaches how to manage the Affairs of a Family, or Com- 
munity. See Mon ALI TY and OE coxou x. 

OECONOMͤ Us, a Perſon appointed to direct, and manage 
a vacant Church Revenue, or that of an Hoſpital or Com- 
munity. 3 | 

Ozcoxnomvus was alſo antiently uſed for a Protector, ot 
Advocate, who defended the Rights and Effects of Church- 
es, Monafteries, &c. See Apyvocars and Avoves. 

The Name was alſo given to a Church Officer who took 
care of the Buildin ron, Repairs of the Church, and received 
. diſtributed Alms according to the Directions of the 

1 . | . 

In this ſenſe, the fixth Council appoints that every Church 
have its Oeconomus. | 

OECONOMY, the prudent Conduct, or diſcrete, frugal 
Management of a Man's Eftate, or that of another 

To recommend Oeconomy, a modern Author obſerves, that 
Land as good as moſt in England is let at 20 f. an Acre per 
Annum ; and fold at 20 Years Purchaſe, or for 20 Pounds. 
Now, in an Acre of Land are 43560 ſquare feet, and in 
20 Pounds are 4800 Pence: by which dividing 43 560, tho 
Quotient will be 9, and 360 remaining; which ſhews that 
one Penny will Purchaſe 9 ſquare feet and almoſt 13 Inches 


of Land, viz, a Piece 3 feet long and 3 broad, and ſome- | 


thing more. 

Whenceit follows, that two Shillings purchaſes a Piece of 
Ground of 216 Feet; vis. 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad 3 
2 to build a pretty Houſe upon, and room for a little 
Garden. uy | 
Animal Ox coxoux, the firſt Branch of the Theory of 
Medicine; or that which explains the Parts of the human 
Body, their Structure and Uſe ; the Nature and Cauſes of 
Life and Health, and the Effects or Phænomena ariſing from 
them. See MzD1CINEe« ap 
This is otherwiſe call'd Phyſiology ; and its Objects juſt 
enumerated are call'd Naturals, or res ſecundum Naturam. 
See NATURALS. | 

Legal, or Jewiſh Ox conour or Diſpenſation, is the man- 

ö ner 


E ˖ nn ON. RO 


ner wherein God thought good to guide and govern his 
People under the Miniſtry of Moſes. „ . 
his included not only the Political and Ceremonial 


Laws 3 but alſo the Moral Law, inaſmuch as it pronounced 


a Curſe on all thoſe who did not fulfil it perfectly. , 

Evangelical, or 5 Ozcoxoux or D. N is 
uſed in oppoſition to the Legal; and comprehend all that 
relates to the Covenant of Grace, which God has made with 
Men by Jeſus Chriſt. | 


j 


OECUMENIC AL, fignifies as much as General, or Uni- 


der ſal, 5 FN 
q he Word is form'd of the Greek 3:x»perind;, of ornuplry . 


the habitable Earth; or, the whole Earth, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, an Oecumenical Council, or Synod 3 


meaning one at which the whole Chriſtian Church aflified, 


or were invited to. See Councir. | 

Du Cange obſerves, that many of the Patriarchs of Con- 
ftantinople, aſſumed to themſelves the Quality and Denomi- 
nation of Oecumenical Patriarchs; particularly Jobn the Faſter 
in 590, and Cyril his Succeſſor. 5 W 

Gregory the Great of Rome, was exceedingly enraged at it; 
Tretending it was a Title of Pride, and a Character of Anti- 
brift 5 as ſuppoſing the Title Oecumenic to imply Univerſal 
Biſhop, or Biſhop of all the World; whereas, in effect, it 
imply d no more, than the Quality of Chief of the Eaſtern 
Church; in like manner as the firſt Doctor of the Church 
of Conſtantinople was call'd Doctor Oecumenicus. | 
The Title Oecumenical Biſhop was firſt offer'd Leo I. but 
herefuſed it; nor did his Succeſſors accept of it for a long 
time. The 5th Council of Conſtantinople gave it to Jobn, 
Patriarch of the City; tho ſome of the Romaniſts pretend 
that the Emperor Phocas gave it, by way of Preference, to 
the Biſhop of Rowe. | | 

But thoſe of Conſtantinople have preſerv'd it; and ſo late 
as the Council of baſil, that Patriarch uſed the Title. But 
Oecumenical here is only to be underſtood as of the Extent of 
each Patriarch. See PATRIARCH. 

OEDEMA, or Ozpzmartovs Tumor, a Tumor which 
appears whitiſh, ſoft, and lax, without any notable change 
of Colour, Heat, Pain, or Pulſation; and which yields to 
the Preſſure of the Finger fo as for ſome time to retain the 
Dent or Impreſſion thereof. See Tomo. | 

The general Cauſe of Oedematous Tumors, is vulgarly ſup- 
poſed to be a Pituita, as it is call'd, or a phlegmy Humour in 
5 Body. Contufions, Fraftures, Luxations, Sc. when of 


long ſtanding, often give riſe to Oedemas, eſpecially in Drop- 
10 and Aged Perſons; ſo do irregular Living, want of 
xerciſe, Ruptures, Diſorders of the Lymphatics, Defluxions 
of Humours, Weakneſs of the Joints, Goc. | 
Its chief Seat is the Legs: In a Lencophlegmatia, the 
whole Body is Oedamatous. It frequently comes upon other 
Diſeaſes, eſpecially Clinics; and is familiar to Women with 
Child. *Tis dangerous when it tends to an Abceſs 3 when it 
hardens, it becomes ſchirrous. See OxDEMArovs. 
= uſes the word Oedema for any Tumor in 
eneral. | | 
There are alſo Spurious Oedema's; in which caſe the pi- 
tuitous Humour is mix'd with other Humours ; whence the 


Tumor becomes Eryſipelatous, Schirrous, and ſometimes 


Gypſous 3 and hence Wens, &c. | 
he Word comes from the Greek did, whence de, 
a Tumor contrary to Nature, ü 
OEDEMATOUS, in Medicine, ſomething that is of 
the nature of an Oedema; ſeiz d, or afflicted with an 
Oedema. | | | 
Thus we ſay an Oedematous Arm, Oedematous Legs, &c. 
The Phyſicians divide Tumours into Inflammatory, Oede- 
matous, Schirrous, i e Cancerous, c. See Tumor. 
Oedematous Tumors ſeldom, of themſelves, prove dange- 
rous, or mortal 3 but when they are of long continuance, 
the effect of old Age, or a dropfical Habit; when they 
row hard, ſchirrous, painful, or come to ſuppurate, the 
ure is generally tedious and uncertain, Thoſe which at- 
tend Wounds, Fractures, or the like, are leſs difficult to 
cure. See OEDEMA, | 
They are eafily diſcuſs'd in their firſt Formation by the 
external Application of Solutions of Bay-Salt, Nitre, 
crude Sal Armoniac, Oc. in ones Wine, Urine, Lime- 
Water, or other lixivious Fluids; while the Patient ſubmits 
to a Courſe of Purgatives, to diſcharge the Matter repell'd 
by ſuch N 
Under the Claſs of Oedemato us Tumors, are ranked Con 
domata, Criſte, Rbagades, Thymi, Talpæ and Nates, the Ganglio 
and Eſydracium. See each under its proper Article, Con- 
DYLOMA, CIS TA, Oc. 
OENELZUM, in Pharmacy, a Mixture compoſed of 
thick black Wine and Oil of Roſes. 
In Fractures with Wounds, where the Bone is not bare, 


Keultetus orders that the Compreſſes, to make them tick, be 


drench'd with Oexelewn, to ſooth the Pain, and prevent an 


Inflammation ; and the Bandages to be every day moiſten'd 


(6856) 


Pter ygopharingæus, whoſe Fibres ſurround the Pbar nx 


Prutz, ends at the left Orifice of the Stomach, ge 


The outward compoſed of ſtrait longitudinal Fibres; the 


'DEGLUTITION. 


dy- whereby the Appetite of Drinking is excited. See T1187: 


os 


with the ſame, till the Inflammation be out of 1 


f ger . : K : 
The Word is -form'd from the Greet zug, win N 


„Nr rERI i Þ 
OEN RIA, in Antiquity, Sacrifices 
Youth of Atbens, before the bt time of 8 Ik 
and ſhaving the Beard. e IR ON 
Theſe Sacrifices were offer d to Hercules; and th 
tity of what was offer'd was regulated by Law, ©. 
The Erymology of the Word, which comes from 
Wine, ſhews that the Matter thus offer'd was Wine 6, 
_- OENOPTES, a kind of Officer or Cenſor at Alben 
attended at their Feaſts, regulated the number of Cu e 
was to drink, and took care that none drank too Ly 0 
too little. | 5 1 Ky 
| Thoſe who ould 2 by kept within the bounds of I; 
rance, were prelented by the Oenoptes t 
he were alſo called * Oculi. en ep 
OESOPHAGÆUs, in Anatomy, one of the Muſcla 
the Pharynx, which it encompaſſes round li | 
PHARYNX. | 5 ; 
"Tis ſingle, and ſerves to ſqueeze the Aliment down 
cloſing the Pharynx after the manner of a SphinBer ; when 
ſome call it the Sphin&#er Gule ; others call it the Derlam. 
or Swallower. See SPHINCTER, DzcLuT1iiON, Se 
Dr. Drake will have it no more than a Production of th 


ike a Ring, $% 


a tendinous Line on the back part of it: Tho Fakes 


makes it a diſtin Pair. VS 
OESOPHAGUS, in Anatomy, the Gula, or Gulle; , 
membranous a or Paſſage, whereby our Food and Drink 
convey'd to the Stomach. See Foop, (ge. | 
The Oeſophagus deſcends from the Mouth to the GH, 
mach, between the Apera Arteria and the Pertelre of i; 
Neck and Back, in a itrait Line, excepting for a little de 
flection about the fifth Vertebra of the Thorax, where It turns 
a little to the right, to make way for the great Artery, which 
runs along with it to the ninth 3 where turning again w. 
wards the laſt, it croſſes the Artery, and piercing the Jy. 


TOMACH. | 

It conſiſts of ſeveral Coats or Membranes, uſually rec 
koned three 3 tho ſome make four, others five or fix, alloy. 
ing the Criſta Yillſa to be one: Which laſt divifion, Dr, 
Drake follows as moſt accurate. 

The firſt Coat is membranous, and only defign'd for s ( 
vering for the reſt ; and ſeems only a continuation of the 
outward Membrane of the Stomach, derived from the P- 
ritonæum, tho ſome derive it from the Pleura, and otben 
from the Diaphragm. T 

The ſecond is Muſcular, confiſting of ſtrong, fleſhy F. 
bres, like other Muſcles 3 ſo that it ſeems to make tho 
Gullet a hollow fiſtulous Muſcle.' According to Sens and 
Willis, it conſiſts of two Orders of Fibres, going from top to 
bottom in ſpiral Lines, contrary to and decuſſating each 
other. Which Deſcription is very exact of the Gulletof 
Ruminants, but not 0 of that of Men. In Men it cov 
ſiſts of two fleſhy Lamelle, like two diſtinct Muſcles: 


inner of annular Fibres, without any obſervable Angles, 
The uſe of this Coat is to promote Deglutition : The long. 
tudinal Fibres, when in contraction, ſhortning the Oeſoph- 
gus, and making its Capacity larger to admit of the Mu- 
ter to be ſwallow'd ; and the annular, on the contrary, con- 
tracting the Capacity, and clofing behind the era 
Aliment, preſs it downward. So that the two Orders 

Fibres ſeem to act as Antagoniſt-Muſcles to each other. des 


The next Coat, call'd the Vaſcular, conſiſis of a double 
Membrane; the outer form'd of irregular Fibres and ir 
numerable Veſſels interwoven ; the inner, of ſtrait long. 
tudinal Fibres mix'd with little Glands 3 whence ſons 
call it the Glandulous. This Membrane adheres cloſely 0 
another within, call'd the Nervous - Coat, which is excetding 
ly fine, and made up of exceſſively lender Fibres, yarioullj 
diſpoſed, It is continued to that which covers the Faucez 
Mouth, and Lips; whence it happens, that tickling the 
bottom of the Fauces by vellicating this Membrane, Pro 
yokes a retching to Vomit. See VomiTING 

This Membrane is the Organ of Senſation ; and in thi 
Part, as ſome think, is the Seat of Thirſt, or the Org 


It is lined inwardly with a villous Cruſt, which Dr. Dr 
takes to be the excretory Ducts of the Glands, and not dl 
like the Caticula of the Cutis, to defend the ſubjacent Men 
brane. In Excoriations, this is ſometimes caſt out at 
Abs of the Oeſopb ſituated at the bot 
The u openin the Oeſopbagus, ſituated a a 
tom of Bo rh call'd 1 Pharynx. See e 

OESYPON, a kind of fatty Mucilage, of the 2 40 
of an Unguent; of a greyiſh Colour, and 8 * "ie 


— — * — * * ” 2 1 „* * lh © 225 3 * Fe * 
ot : * 7 * n * ö * 


| | n from the greaſy Wool growing on 
greeable Fagll, een the Buttocks of Sheep. 


by e Throats an boil it in Water to ſcower, let 
iN This Woolthy 8 ra Rand for ſome time, and from 
U | he Lotions off a fatt Subſtance, which being ſtrain'd 


the top skim Cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the 2 » 
ain. 


db el externally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe 


d from the Greet ts, Sheep ; and 
The hater Ya Ec 7 d ; the Oeſypon being a filihy, and, 


. g ly | h 
. d Matter, drawn from Sheep. 1488 
1 as It mr [ig Oi Van Helmont gives to the white 
0 OFFa gag from a mixture of the rectity d Spirit of 


Coagulum arifing 42 
Wine wit Pirie of Urive muſt be diſtill'd from well fer- 


= .. NY 8 that muſt be well dephlegmated, elſe 
| of TORY, an Anthem ſung, or play'd on the 
Oran, at the time the People are making an Offering. 
See ANTHEM and OFFERING. e 5 
Antiently the Offertory conſiſted o a Plalm lung with its 
Anthem; tho it is ſomewhat dubious whether the Pſalm 
| as ſung entire ; St. Gregory mentioning, that when it was 
| res the Pope looking at the Choir who ſung it, gave the 
| Sign when they ſhould end. 5 
pe Name Offertory was alſo given to the Linen whereon 
me Offerings were laid. Dr. Harris ſays, twas properly a 
piece of Silk or 2 Linen wherein the Offerings of each 
N wra up- SY 
Co CK: OriciU u, in a moral Senſe, Duty; or 
that which Virtue and right Reaſon directs us to do. 
Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the Purpoſe of doing well; 


54 . „ „ o 

mi the thing which immediate] follows, or ariſes from this 
W Purpoſe, is Obedience 3 which ſame is alſo denominated 

offen; ſo that an Office is the Object of an Obedience to 

the WAS Virtue. See VIR Tux. 75 

de. Cicero, in his Diſcourſe of Offices, cenſures Panætius, who 

in had wrote before him on the ſame, for omitting to define 


I hing or Subject on which he wrote; yet does he him- 
OF fall Chor do ſame Cenſure. He inſiſts much on the 
W Diviſion of Offices ; but forgets the Definition. In other of 
| his Pieces we find him defining an Office to be an Action 
which Reaſon requires to be done: Quod autem ratione 
aftm ſit, id Officium appellamus. De Finib. 
The Greeks, he obſerves, made two Species of Offices 3 
Perfe8, call'd by them agrogduwus 3 and Common, or indiffe- 
| rent, call'd »g8xy 3 which they define ſo, as, that what is 
| abſolutely right, makes a perfe# Office 3 and what we can 
only gire a probable Reaſon for, an intermediate Office. 
U See 1 
. Orrick, in a Civil Senſe, is the mutual Aid, and Aſ- 
ſiſtance which Men owe to one another. | 
Benevolence inſpires a Man with an Endeavour to do 
good Offices to all Mankind. See Common Place. 

Orrick is alſo a particular Charge, or Truſt, whereby a 
Man is authoriz'd to do ſomething. See OrrFictrR. 
Loyſeau defines it a Dignity attended with a public 
Function, | Is | 
The Word is primarily uſed for thoſe of Judicature and 
Policy 3 as the Office of a Secretary of State, of a Juſtice of 
Peace, of a Sheriff, Oc. TH 
Offices are either Venal, or not Venal: Venal Offices are 


into two kinds; wiz. Dominial and Caſual z Dominial, or 
2 in Fee, are thoſe abſolutely torn off and ſeparated 
om the King's Prerogative, ſo as not to become Vacant by 
death, but paſling in the nature of a Fee, or Inheritance. 
See FEE. 1 PEI 
Of theſe we have but few Inſtances among us, which go 
beyond a firſt Reverſion. | | 
Caſual Offices are thoſe given for Life, by Patent, Com- 
miſſion, Se. and which become vacant, by the Officer's 
death, to the King's profit; unleſs the Officer have before 
reſign'd, or iſpoſed of it. | | | 
| The Venality of Offices is of no long landing. See Vz- 
NALITE, 2-5 | ks 234 
Orricnx is alſo uſed for a Place, Apartment, or Board, 
appointed for the Officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of 
their reſpective Offices, or Employments. | 
Such are the Secretary's Office, the Six Clerks Office, the 
P, aper-Office, Signet. Office, the Prothonotor's Office, P:pe-Office, 
King's Sitver-Office, Exciſe-Office, Office of the Ordnance, &c. 
ee each in its Place, SECRET AAT, SIX CLERK, Par ER, 
IGNET, Excisk, ORDNANCE, c. 
Of ſuch Offces, ſome are diftinguiſh'd by the Name of 
Marg” and others of Chambers ; as the Board of Green 
ob, &c. See GREEN Cloth, CHAMBER, (9c. 
125 the Inquiſition obtains, the Tribunal thereof is 
: d the Holy-Office. See INQU181TION, | 
n the Canon-Law, Office is uſed for a Benefice which has 
no Juriſdiction annex d to it. See BENEFICE. | 
rex is alfouſed, in Law, ſor an Inquiſition made to the 


King's Uſe of any thing found by Inquiſition made ex Oha. 
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| þ Th us to travetſe an Office, is to traverſe an Inquiſition ta- 


thoſe bought with Money. Venal Offces are alſo diſtioguiſh'd . 


en of Office before an Eſcheator. 


Jo return an 0 ce. i to rei | f 15 f "of pA 
virtue of the Of, 7 — — that which en by 


In this ſenſe there are two ſorts of Offices ſuing out of 


the Exchequer by Commiſſion ; vis an Offceto intitle the 
King in the Fug inquir'd into 3 and an Office of Inſtruction. 
Orricx is alſo. uſed for Divine Service celebrated in 
* . See 1 5 | | 

t. Jerom is the Perſon, who, at the Requeſt of Pope Da- 
maſus, is ſaid to have firſt diſtributed the Palms, Epidles, 
and Goſpels in the Order they are now found in the Romiſb 
ee. The Popes Gregory and Gelaſus added the Prayers, 


Reſponſes, and Verſes; and St. Ambroſe the Graduals, 7 


1 Oc. eee 
n the Romiſ Church, Office is particularly uſed for the 
manner of performing the Office 3 which * every Day. 
Thus they ſay the Offce of Sunday; of ſuch a Saint, £5. 
The Offce is either fingle, half double, or double. | 


Again, Offce is apply'd to the particular Prayer which is 


preter'd in honour of a Saint, When any Perſon is Cano- 
niz d, a particular Offce is at the ſame time aſſignd him 
out of the common Office of the Confeſſors, the Virgin, or 
the like. See SA TNT and CAN ONIZATION. 

Thus we ſay, the Office of the Virgin; of the Holy Spi- 
rit 3 of the Paſſion; the Holy Sacrament, &c. The Office 


of the Dead is rehears'd every day, excepting Feaſt-days, . 


among the Carthuſians. The Office of the Holy Virgin is 
alſo added to the Offce of the Day, in the Order of Ber- 
zardines, | 

Oxriczs, with regard to Architecture, are all the Lodges 
and Apartments that ſerve for the neceflary Services and 
Occaſions of a Great Houſe or Palace; particularly thoſe 
which have a relation to Eating; as Kitchens, Parterres, 


 Brew-Houſes, Confectionaries, . Fruiteries, Granaries, Qc. 


as alſo Wood-houſes, Equeries, &c. See Hovsz, Bvirv- 
ING, c. | | . 
The Offices are commonly in the Baſſecours; ſometimes 
they are ſunk under- ground, and well vaulted, Oc. 

FFICER, a Perſon provided of a Charge, or Office. 
See OrrIi cx. | | 18 

Great OrrickRs of the Crown, or State, are the Lord High 
Steward, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High Treaſurer, 
the Lord Prefident of the Council, the Lord Privy-Seal, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Conſtable, the 
Earl Marſhal, and Lord High Admiral. See each under 
its proper Article, CHAanczLLoRr, TatasuRtR, MAR- 
HAL, Sc. 3 1 a 3 
OrricExs of Juſtice, are thoſe who are charg'd with the 
Adminiſtration of Equity and Juttice in the Courts thereof. 
See Cour. | 
Royal OrFictxs are thoſe who adminiſter Juſtice in the 
King's Name; as the Judges, Sc. See JuDcE. 

Subaltern OFF1CERs, thoſe who adminiſter Juſtice in the 
name of Subjects; ſuch are thoſe who act under the Earl- 
Marſhal, Admiral, Sc. Do Wit 

Oreickxs of Policy, are thoſe in whom the Government 
and Direction of the Affairs of a Community are inveſted; 
as Mayors, Sheriffs, Sc. See Poli cv. | 

OFFicEtRs of War, are thoſe who have Command in th 
Forces. 

Theſe are either General, Field, or Subaltern Officers, 

General Officers are ſuch whoſe Command is not limited 
to a ſingle Troop, Company, or Regiment; but extends to 
a whole Body of Forces ; ſuch are the General, Lieutenant- 
Generals, Major-Generals, and Brigadiers. See Gznz- 
RAL, ESC. | | 

Field Officers are ſuch as have Command over a whole 
Regiment; ſuch are the Maitres de Camp, Colonels, and 
Majors. | 

e Officers, are the Lieutenants, Cornets, Enſigns, 

Sergeants, and Corporals. See each Officer under his proper 
Article, CAPTAIN, CoLoNEL, c. 
Commiſſion OpyickxRs are ſuch as are appointed by the 
King's Commiſſion 3 thus call'd in contradiſtinction to Half 
Officers, or Warrant Officers, who are appointed by the Colo- 
nel's, or Captain's Warrant. | 
Sea-Orrickxs, or Officers of the Marine, are thoſe who 
have Command in Ships of War. ; 

FHag-Orric xs are the Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and 
Rear-Admirals. See FLAC, ADMIRAL, Cc. | | 
OrxrricERS of the Houſhold, are the Lord Steward, Trea- 
ſurer of the Houſhold, Comptroller, Cofferer, Maſter, 
Clerks of the Green-Cloth, Gc. The Lord Chamberlain, 
Vice-Chamberlain, Gentlemen of the Privy and Bed- 
Chamber, Gentlemen-Uſhers, Grooms, Pages, Maſter of 
the Wardrobe, of the Cerewonies, £c. The Maſter of the 
Horſe, Avenor, Equeries, Surveyors, Oc. See HovsnoLD, 
ſee alſo each Offcer in his proper Article. 

Staff Orrickxs are ſuch as in the King's Preſence bear 
a white Staff; and at other times, going abroad, have a 
white Staff borne before * by a Footman bare- headed. . 

Suc 
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Such are the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Treaſurer, &c. | nn ONO D 1.8 
The white Staff is taken for a Commiſſion; and at the 
Death of the King, the Officers break their Staff over the 
Hearſe made for the King's Body, and thereby diſcharge 
their inferior Officers. | | * 

OFFICIAL, in the Canon- Law, the Biſhop's Deputy, or 
Lieutenant ; or an Ecclefiaſtical Judge appointed by a Bi- 
ſhop, Chapter, Abbot, &c. See Coun, _ 
Ot theſe there are two Kinds; the one, as it were, 
Vicar-General of the Church; exercifing Juriſdiction 
throughout the whole Dioceſe, call'd by the Canoniſts 
Officialis Principalis; in our Statute-Law the Biſhop's Chan- 
cellor. See CHANCELLOR, 

There is no Appeal from his Court to the Biſhop ; his 
being eſteem'd the Biſhop's Court. See BisHoe's Court. 

The other kind, call'd Officialis Foraneus, as having his 


Juriſdiction foris, & extra Croitatem, is erected by the Biſhop 


when the Dioceſe is very large; having a certain Extent of 
Territory aſſign d him, wherein he reſides. ; 

This Offcial- has but a limited Juriſdiction, tho he have 
univerſitarem Cauſarum, and exerciſe it in the Biſhop's Name. 
Our Statute Laws call him Com miſſary. See Commis- 
sARx. | | "FL 

The Biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of large Sees, finding 
themſelves _—_— with a multiplicity of Bufineſs ; at 
firſt, diſcharg'd a part of it upon their Archdeacons and 
Prieſts; to whom they gave Commiſſions revocable at 
pleaſure. Theſe they call'd Vicarii, or Officiales. 

As we don't meet with this Term any where before the 
Conſtitutions of Sextus, tis pretty apparent the Cuſtom had 
not its Riſe till the End of the 13th Century. ENS 

In proceſs of Time, the Function was divided into two; 
and the Title Official given to thoſe with whom the Biſhop 
entruſted the Exerciſe of litigious Juſtice ; and that of 
Vicars General, or Grand Vicars, to thoſe who had the 
vol untary Juriſdictions. £341 

The Number of 0ffcials was ſoon exceſſively multiply'd ; 
and not only Biſhops, but Chapters and Archdeacons would 
have their Officials. | 1 2 

The Officials, by degrees, had drawn to their Cognizance 
and Jurifdiction, moſt of the Civil Cauſes 3 till they were 
taken out of their hands by Appeals, &c. 2 

OrriciAr, in Common Law, is a Deputy appointed by 
an Archdeacon for the executing of his Juriſdiction. 

OFFICIALTY, the Court, or Juriſdiction, whereof the 
Official is Head. | 
The Practice of Officialties is now reduced into a little 
Compaſs ; and Actions of Promiſes, and Diſſolutions of 
Marriages, are the principal things tranſacted therein. 


 OFFICINAL, in Pharmacy, a Term apply'd to ſuch 


Medicines, whether Simple or Compound, as the College 
of Phyſicians requires to be conſtantly kept in the Apo- 
thecarys Shops, ready to be made up in extemporaneous 
Preſcription. See PRESCRIP T10N. "40 enen, 
The officinal Simples are appointed, among us, by the 
College of Phyſicians ; and the manner of making the 
Compoſitions directed in their Diſpenſatory. See DISPEN- 
SATORY, Cou POSITION, Qc. I | | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Officina, Shop. 
OFFING, in the Sea-Language, that part of the Sea a 


good diſtance from Shore; where there is deep Water, and 


no need of a Pilot to conduct the Ship into Port. 

Thus if a Ship from Shore be ſeen ſailing out to Sea- 
ward, they ſay ſhe ſtands for the Ofing 3 and if a Ship ha- 
ving the Shore near her, have another a good way without 
her, or towards the Sea, they ſay, that Ship is in the 
Offing. 185 
Gbr-sErs, in Gardening, c. are young Shoots that 
ſpring, and grow from Roots that are round, tuberous, or 
bulbous. | | 
The Word is alſo uſed for the looſe, outer, brown Skins 
in Tulips, Onions, ©c. | 

Orr-SErs, in Surveying, are Perpendiculars let fall, 
and meaſur'd from the Stationary-Lines, or the Lines be- 
tween one Station and another, to the Hedge, Fence, or 
Extremity of the Incloſure. See Survering. | 

OGEE, or OG, as it is frequently wrote, or OGIVE, in 
Architecture, a Moulding, conſiſt ing of two Members, the 
one concaye, and the other convex 3 the ſame with Cy- 
matium. See CYMATIUM-. 

Vitruvius makes each Member a Quadrant of a Circle; 
Scamoz2i, and ſome others, make them fomewhat flatter, 
and ftrike them from two equilateral Triangles. 

Its Form bears ſome reſemblance to that of an 8. 

Oliv is alſo uſed for an Arch, or Branch of a Gothic 
Vault, which, in lieu of being Circular, paſſes diagonally 
from one Angle to another, and forms a Croſs between the 
other Arches which makes the fide of the Square, whereof 
the Arches are Diagonals. See Ax ch and VAVUTLr. 

The middle, where the Ogives cut or croſs each other, 

s call'd the Key, which is ſometimes cut in form of a 
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mate OiL of Arſenic, or Butter of Arſenic, 


OIL 
Roſe, or a Cul de Lampe. The Members or Mal. 
= * — — nt Nerves Branches, eee he 
rches which ſeparate the Ogives, d 
Vavrr. e 4% P | 2 2 , ouble Arche, & 

OGRESSES, or AREss ES, in Heraldry 7. 
r e ee de u. 
OlL, a fatty, unctuous, inflammable Mat 
19 natural gs See FAr, | " draußen 
The word Oil is ſometimes apply d to the Juices uh 
naturally from Plants and Tees 5 as * 85 chan 
ſtrictly to. thoſe Juices drawn by Expreſſion from p 
Fruits, Grains, or Seeds 3 as Oi of Olive, Nus- Oi &. 8 
ExPRESSION. | ook 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Oleum, 0 
Olive-Tree, the Fruit whereof abounds in ſuch Jui. 4 
VR ls a. . {0 

The Kinds of Oils, their Properties, Mann 
preſſion, £9c. are almoſt infinite i” For the . % 
them, the Reader is refer'd to the proper Articles: * 
as could not be more conveniently 50 ey are as fol 

O1L of Olives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſ E 
all others; being that chiefly uſed in Medicine, in Food 
Salads, and in the ManufaQtures. See Sarap, Lc. g 

It is draun from Olives by Preſſes or Mills made for th 
purpoſe. The Fruit is gather'd when at its utmoſt Mat 
rity in December and January, as it begins to redden; whey 
*tis put under the Mill, as ſoon as gather'd, it yields hat 
Oil fo very ſweet, and of ſo charming an Odour, called 
Virgin-Oil. But, as the Olives newly gather'd yield but 
little Oil, thoſe who rather regard Quantity than Goodneſs 
leave them on the Ground for ſome time, e'er they preſ 
them. - * FT 
Neither the Smell nor Taſte of this ſecond 011 i; very 
agreeable ; tho there is a third Kind till worſe, which; 
the common Oil procured by throwing boiling Water on the 
Preflings, and reprefling them more ſtrongly. 

The conſumption * this Oil is incredible; the South 
Parts of France, Provence, Languedoc, &c, as alſo Candi, 
ſome Parts of Italy, &c. yield vaſt Quantities. Its uſe 
every body knows; it being reputed one of the moſt uni. 
verſally uſeful things in the whole World. 

OIL of ſweet Almonds, cold drawn, or without Fire, is 
prepared various ways. Some peel the Almonds as they 
pound 'em; others pound 'em without peeling. Some 
warm em in luke-warm Water; others in balneo Marie; 
ſome only bruiſe em; others beat em into a Paſte, In 
effect there are as many different ways of preparing this 
Oil, as there are Perſons who make it their buſineſs to pre- 

are it. 
: In this diverſity, Pomet gives us a Method eaſier and lef 
expenſi ve than any of the reſt ; which, it ſhould ſeem, ue 
cannot do better than follow. | 
Metbod of procuring Oil of ſweet Almonds by Expreſſion, 
without Fire, 


Take a Pound and a half of peel'd ſweet Almonds, new 
and dry; after pounding 'em in a Mortar, paſs em thro'4 
coarſe Sieve, lay em in a Hair-Cloth, and put em under 
the Preſs between two Plates of Copper, Steel, or the like; 
ou 'em gently ; and when all the unctuous and fluid 

art is expreſs'd, you will have a ſweet Oil without any de: 
diments, which is ſcarce avoidable in any of the other 
manners. 

Palm Ol, or Oil of Senegal, a thick unctuous Liquor, of 
a yellow Colour, and a Violet-ſmell ; ſo call'd becauſe 
drawn, by Ebullition or by Expreſſion, from the Fruit of 4 
kind of Palm-Tree, growing in Ben Places of Africa, elpe- 
cially in Senegal. 

The Africans uſe this Oil as we do Butter; and burn it 
when old. In Europe tis efleem'd a ſovereign Remed) 
againſt cold Humours; and even ſaid to give eaſe in the 
Gout. *Tis ſometimes counterfeited with Wax, 0 e 
Olives, Iris, and Turmeric: 3 but the Trick is found out 
either by Air or Fire. The Air alters the Colour ot the 
Genuine, and leaves the Counterfeit unchanged ; and _ 
the contrary, Fire changes the Counterfeit, not the Ge 
nuine. f 

O1L of Camomile, an Oil made with the Flowers of thi 
Plant ſteep'd in Oil of Olives, and expoſed to the Sun . 
the heat of Summer: Its Colour is blueiſh ; ſome ad. 
fine Turpentine. It is the moſt eftcem'd when old. 'Ti 
uſed for the cure of ſeveral kinds of Wounds ; and 5" 
Puted a kind of Balm. 

O11, of Petrol, ſee NAPHTA. 

O1r of Amber, ſee Au BER. | 
_ O11. of Antimony, or Butter of Antimony, ſee ANTIMONY' 

2 ARSENIC. 

Orr, of Aſpic, or Spike, an Oil drawn from the F lowers 
little Leaves of a Plant of the ſame Name, growing in! 
South Parts of France, reſembling our Lavender. "Tis ol 


; : ly 0# 
white Colour, and an aromatic Smell; and is cu ehe 


ono 

in Sandarach3 whence the genuine 017 is eaffly 
ed from the counterfeit, whic 1 Oil of Turpen- 
tine mix 


* * 


d with a little Petrol. It is uſed by Painters and 
pt in ſoveral Galenical Compoſitions. 
F 
01 Ben, ſee BEN. 7 
Oi, of Cacao, ſee CA Ao. 
Out. of Camphor, ſee CAM HO. 
Oi of Cinnamon, ſee CINNAMONe 
Our, of Caſtor, ſeeCaoroxzuUM, . 
Ono Was, ſee Wax” - | | 10 %% 
O1 of Cumin, fee CUMIN. nA. | 
O11 of Fennel, ſee FENNEL. 
Ott, of Nutmeg, ſee NUTMEG. 
Orr of Guaiacum, ſee Gvariacum. 
O1 of Cloves, ſee Crovzs. 
Orr, of Lavender, ſee LAveNDER, 
Qar, of Lentiſe, ſee LRNTIscus. 
O1 of Lime, fee LIux. 
Oi of liquid Amber, ſee BALM. 
O11 of Mace, fee NUTMEG. 
Or, of Millepertuis, fee MILL ERTVis. 
Oi of Mathiolus, ſee SCORPION. 
OiL of Neroli, ſee ORANGE. 
Ott, of Nuts, ſee Nur. 
O1L of Orange, ſee ORANGE. 
Ort of black Pitch, ſee Pr cr. 
O11 of Roſemary, ſee RosEMARY. 
O1L of Sardine, ſes SARDINE. 
Oi of Sage, fee SAGE» 
O1 of Cotton, fee Cor rox. 
Or, of Sulphur, ſee SULPHUR. 
Oi of Turpentine, fee TURPENTINE. 
Oil of Thyme, = xo 
of Tortoiſe, lee LOR TOISE., 2 
work Oi, | underſtood of Oils expreſs'd from Olives, 
Nuts, c. freſh __ N being heated, too much 
d. £9c, See OIL of Olives. ee ee e 
rea is es in little Grains 3 this is the 
beſt, and moſt eſteem'd, eſpecially of Oils of Olives. & 
0il frequently takes new Names from the Drugs mix'd 
with it; as Oil of Roſes, which is that mix'd with Roſes ; 
0il of Jaſmin, that perfum'd with Jaſmin. © 
Plato obſerves, that Oil is deſtructive to all Plants ; and 
he adds too, to the Life of all Animals, except thoſe of 
Man, to which it is agreeable, as alſo to the reſt of his 
Body. He adds further, that *tis very uſeful to the exter- 
nal parts of the Body, but hurtful to the internal. Ferne- 
lis obſerves that Oil ſoftens, moiſtens, and lubricates the 
Body, and takes off the ſenſe of Wearineſs 5 for which reaſon 
the Greeks call it Acopum ;' and renders; the Body prompt 
and agile. Dioſcorides ſays it cures Leprofies, c. . 
Orr, among the Chymiſts, is the ſecond of the Elements, 
or Hypoſtatical Principles; otherwiſe call'd S«/phur. See 
ELEMENT, PRINCIPLE, and SULPHUR, - n 
5 natural Bodies yield — 2 — 2 1 Pu- 
t. ifaction; or Liquation call eliquium : And hence 
the Chymiſts will have it a neceſſary Ingredient in the Com- 
Poſition of all Bodies. They make it the Principle of 
| y 1 
)dours ; and to the Diverſities thereof, | aſcribe all the 
differences of Bodies in reſpe& of Smells. See SMELL. 
All Plants yield a fetid Oil at the end of Diſtillation; 
but Aromatic ones beſide this yield another Oil, which 
riſes after the Phlegm, and at the beginning of the DiRil- 
rd This they call an Eſential Gil, becauſe it retains 
the natural ſmell of the Plant; whereas the ſecond 0:1, 
even that of Aromatic Plants, ſtinks intolerably, See Es- 
SENTIAL, „„ 
5 * . — — an . that —— which 
eld the moſt Acid, yield likewiſe the moſt Oi ; took 
e think that the Acid might aſſiſt the Oi to diſ- 
ngage itſelf from the Body, and to riſe in Diſtillation; 
which he found to anſwer in the Experiment, Mineral 
| cids prov'd to have more force on the 0ils of Plants, and 
put em in a condition of riſing in Diſtillation, and in greater 
Quantity by the Action of Fire, than Vegetable ones. 
ccordingly, whereas the Perfumers find a deal of diffi- 
culty in raiſing eſſential Oil of Roſes 3 and ſcarce get an 
wm, out of an hundred Pounds of the Flower: M. Hom- 
ets l got at leaſt one third more 3 vis. 0 
5 3 
Rkef vn 3 Aar impregnated vit 
2» Trille Doctrine of Principles, Mr. Boyle ſhews to 
47 J deficient in the Article Oils: For the Characte- 


riſtic of . = 
5 has — or that which denominates a thing ſuch, 


ances manifeſtly 
„ Which, according to that Notion, ought to be re- 
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* and is of ſome uſe in Medicine, where it makes 


© © The Efential again, 


Fluids, as of Human-Blood. 


__ DUE 
ſometimes in ſorm of an inflammable Spirit; which will 
'readily unite with that ax"; 3 and 3 alſo in — 
ofa gs Body almoit like common Sulphur, 'Producib, 


D Slare'in'Philoſ. Tranſa8./ gives us aScheme,' or Analy- 
is of Oils, 


| He diſtinguiſhes Oils into Vegetable, Animal, 
and Mineral. : An. 


be Vegetable he divides into Eſſential, and not Eſential. 
are either perſect Stil lations made 
by the Analyfis of the Chymiſt's Fire; where the oleaginous 
Particles are truly ſeparated from all other; as thoſe from 
the Seeds of Cummin, Fennel, and Dill: or light and 
etherial, uſually drawn from the Tops of Plants, and ſpe- 
cifically lighter than Water, ſome of em than Spirit of 
Wine; as thoſe from Thyme, Wormwodd, Hyſop, . 
der, Roſemary, Penny-royal, Rue, Sage, Savin, c. Or 
ponderous, which commonly fink in Water. A | 
| Thoſe not Eſſential, are imperfect, or made by Ex- 
preſhon 3 which are decompounded of ſeveral parts of 
the Plants; as of Almonds, Olives, Wallnuts, Lime, 
Rage, Oc. | | to | 
Ihe Animal O1rs are either thoſe of the ſolid Parts, as 
Harts-horn, Human-Skull, Hoofs, Cc. Or thoſe of the 


Laſtly, the Mineral O1ts are thoſe of 
leum, Ba rbadoes Tar, and Bees-Wax. | 
Of cheſe Oils, there are twelve that by a Mixture of 
compound Spirit of Nitre, make an Ebullition, Explo- 
fion, and Flame. Eighteen that make an Ebullition and 
Exploſion without Flame: And four that produce neither. 
See EBULLITION, FLAME, Sc. | 

Otr-Bag, a Veſſel in Birds, replete with an unQuous 
Subſtance, ſecreted by one, ſometimes two, Glands for the 
1 diſpoſed among the Feathers; which being preſs'd 

y the Bill or Head, emits its oi/y- Matter, for che Drefſing 
and Preening the Feathers. Sce FEATURR and PARRNING 

OINTMENT, in Pharmacy and Surgery, Sc. See 
UncvenT, _ tt 7 

OKER, or Ocnzx, in Natural Hiſtory, a yellow, dry, 
fat, ſoft, foſſil Earth; found in Copper and Lead Mines, 
ſometimes in thoſe of Silyer, and ſometimes in Mines of 
its own. See EARTH. r 
Others ſeem more rightly to refer Oker to the Claſs of 
demi- metals, than of Earths. It conſiſſs, according to 
them, of Earth and a Metal, particularly Iron, com- 
bined. See SRNMI- METAL. : bf 1 | 

Mr. heyle aſſures us he has ſeen a Piece of Oker richer 
in Metal than moſt Iron-Ores 3 and which was even ren- 
der'd magnetical by heating and then cooling it in a per- 

cular pofition. See Macnzr and MAN ETISM. 
Some Authors eſteem Ofer proper to promote the melti 
of Metals, when they are too harſh and brittle; but its 
chief Uſe is in Painting. 

"Tis only the yellow Oker is natural; the red is prepared 
from the yellow by calcining it in the Fire till it have ac- 
quir d its redneſs. ie 3 

The Beds are uſually. from one hundred fifty to two 
hundred foot deep; and their thickneſs from four to eight 
Inches, between a white Sand which covers them a-top, and 
a yellow argillous Earth underneath. | 

The beſt Oker is that of Berry in France. There are ſe- 
veral Kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red; 
ſome of them'uſed in poliſhing Look ing-Glaſſes. 

The Word comes from the Greek d xex, yellow Earth. 
Oker, in effect, is always impregnated with Iron, and is 
what generally gives to the Chalybeat Springs their medi- 
cinal Virtues; many of which we ſee, upon ſtanding of 
the Water, will depoſite the Ofer at the bottom of the 
Veſſel. PALE 38: | | 

OLD Ae, ſee Lonezviry. 

OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the na- 
ture of Oil; or out of which Oil may be expreſs'd. See 
O1L. r | 

Thus Olives, Nuts, Almonds, c. are oleaginous Fruits, 
or Fruits out of which 04 is —_ See FRurr. Pines, 
Firs, Cc. are oleaginous Woods, yielding Rofin, Turpentine, 
c. See Rosin, S c. . 

Of all Woods, oleaginous ones burn the beſt. See Fukr. 
An oleaginous Urine in malignant Fevers is a fign of 

Death. See URINE. 

OLECRANUM, in Anatomy, an Eminence behind the 

Bend of the Elbow; being the Part whereon the Arm 
bears when we reſt on the Elbow. See AR M. 
This Eminence is nothing elſe but the poſterior Apopby- 
ſis of the Head of the Ulna, which ſtays that Bone, and 
prevents its flipping back 3 ſo as to form an acute Angle 
when the Arm is bent. See Urna, 

The Olecranum is received into the hind Sinus of the 
lower end of the Humerus ; and with the fore Protube- 
rance of the Ulna, which is received into the fore Sinus 
of the Humerus, forms a perfe& Ginglymus, ,whereby the 
two Bones move as on a Hinge, 5 


Amber, Petro- 


OLI 
 OLERON-L azs, or the $ea-Laws, of Orzxonu,atoe Set 
of antient Laws, relating to Maritime Affairs, made by 
K. Richard I. dee LAW. ones 7208 TIE 103 £49. 
They are thus call'd, becauſe made in,ghe\Oleron, an 
| Hland in the Bay of Aquitaine, at the Mouth of the River 
n 1 ieee ee e e en 
OLFACTORY Nerzes, in Anatomy, the firſt. Pair of 
Nerves ſpringing out of the Medulla oblongata; ſo call'd as 
being. the immediate Inſtruments of Smelling. See 
| $SMELLING» 6.47) eee end ads 2d 
The Antients call'd them Proceſſus Papillares; which Dr. 
Drake thinks a more ſuitable Name, till their arrival at the 
Os Cribroſum z in regard they rather appear Productions 
of the Medulla oblongata, than diſtin Nerves 3 againſt which, 
their manifeſt Cavities, and their Communication with the 
Ventricles, argue. See MEDULLA oblongata.. 
The Olfaory Nerves have their Riſe juſt below. the Qs 
frontis, and are diſtributed in the Membranes of the Noſe. 
SceNERVE. . . | = 
OLIBANUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of Gum, or Reſin, 
uſually call'd male Frankincenſe. See INcgnss , _ 
It has its name Olibanum, quaſi oleum Libani 3 becauſe di- 
ſtilling in form of an Oil, from a Tree on Mount Libanon. 
It is brotight to us in large white Tears, bordering a 
little on the yellow; very heavy, of a ſharp bitter Taſte, 
and a brisk Smell. | KI | 
"Tis diſtinguiſh'd from the female, C 
by the largeneſs of the Drops, Tis very glutinous, con- 
ſequently ffrengthening; and partakes enough of the Tur- 
pentine to render it ſomewhat detergent 3 tis more uſed in 
compound ſtrengthening Plaiſters, than in inward Compo- 
fitions. Uh 22-6: ont 
OLIGARCHY, a Form of Government, wherein the 
Ad miniſtration is in a few Perſons 3 ſuch are the States of 
Venice and Genoa. | F | ris | | 
The Oligarchy amounts to the ſame thing with an A- 
riſtocracy. See ARISTOCRACY. rel] | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek /e, few ; and 
Apex, Command, Government. 1533-49, 26 
OLIO, or Oer. 10, a ſavoury Diſh, or Food, compoſed of 
a great variety of Ingredients. Ack Oh PIT 20146 
The Forms of Olio's are various; to. give a Notion of 
the ſtrange Aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an 
approved Author. | WE) Wy | 
ake Rump of Beef, Neat's Tongues boil'd and dry'd, 
and Bolonia Sauſagesz boil em together, and after boiling 
two Hours, add Mutton, Pork, Veniſon, and Bacon, cut 
in bits; as alſo Turnips, Carrots, Onions, and Cabbage, 
Borage, Endive, Marigolds, Sorrel, and Spinage; then 
Spices, as Saffron, Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, &, „ This 
done, in another Pot put a Turkey or Gooſe, with Capons, 
Pheaſants, Widgeons, and Ducks, Partridges, Teals, and 
Stock-doves, Snipes, Quails, and Larks, and boil them 
in Water and Salt. In a third Veſſel, prepare a Sauce 
of white Wine, ſtrong Broth, Butter, Bottoms of Arti- 
chokes and Cheſnuts, with Colliflowers, Bread, Marrow, 
Volks of Eggs, Mace and Saffron. Laſtly, diſh the Olio, 
by firſt laying out the Beef and Veal, then the Veniſon, 
Mutton, Tongues, and Sauſages, and Roots over all; then 
the largeſt Fowls, then the ſmalleſt, and laſtly pour on 
the Sauce. | 
OLITORY, a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden of Herbs, 
Roots, Cc. for Food. See GARDEN. 
OLIVARIA Corpora, in Anatomy, are two Protuberances 
in the under part of the Brain, placed on each fide the 
Corpora Pyramidalia, towards the lower end; having their 
Name from their Figure, which reſembles that of an 
Olive. See Brain. | | 
OLIVE, a Stone-Fruit, which yields 
the Produce of the Olive-Tree. See Or. | 
There are three Kinds of Olives, frequently ſold ; diffe- 
rent in Size and Goodneſs ; vis. thoſe of Verona, which are 
the beſt ; thoſe of Spain 3 and thoſe of Provence. | 
The Olives, while on the Tree, are intolerably bitter, 
without any thing of that delicious Taſte which procures 
them admittance at the richeſt Tables. To fit em for 


that, they muſt be prepared as follows. 


plenty of Oil 


— 


Manner of Preparing, or Pickling Or Ivxs. 


In the Month of June and July, long e'er the Olives are fit 
to yield their Oil, they are gather'd, and laid to ſteep ſome 
days in freſh Water; when taken out, they are put in 
another Water prepared with Barillia, or Kali, with Aſhes 
of Olive: Stones calcined 3 or at leaſt with Lime. 

They are next laid in a Liquor of Water and Salt, with 
which they are put in thoſe little Barrels, wherein they 
are brought to us. To give em the Flavour, they throw 
over 'em an Eſſence uſually compoſed of Cloves, Cinna- 
mon, Coriander, and Fennel. This Eſſence is a kind of 


(@) 


or common Incenſe, | 


0 
DO M 


Secret among thoſe who deal herein ; and, ; 
thi 1 0 


in thischat all the difficulty of he, Preparation 1 
Sas e39tni cl 79 bo lopyy 11 WS STIHtES ns, 
"Manner of Dre Olof bn, 


The Olives being gather'd, are laid for ſome n. 
Ground to drain, or to ripen further; | Fn 
into a Paſte with a Mill-tone : The Paſſe is en Brow! 
Frails, and boiling Water poured over them. 1 lag 
whole is preſs'd 3 by means whereof the Oil > ly, the 
8 _ ſwims a-top Fd the Water. hh 

L1VE-Colour, is a yellow, mingled wi 
Term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of The Tee * "Th 
plexion. 'The Spaniards and Indians are rare] wh! n 
nerally Olive-· complexion'd, 2 ry Alte z g. 

OESTRUMVeneri, Extaſy of Defire, or Love: 
ſometimes given the Clitoris, from the laſcivious Tt 
it 8 —_— 8 een "lain 

b 4 AD, in Chronology, a Space, or Per; 
Tears; whereby the Greeks 32 | nee 75 chu 
E Org wore 1 e 

This Method of Computation had its Riſe fr 
pic Games, which were 2 every 1 
the City Piſa, or Olympia, in Peloponneſus. See N 
"xk ; gelt p 4 : A 4 | Eu- 

The firſt Olympiad commenced, according tc | 
the Year 3938 of the Julian Period; the * — n 

reation 3206 3 the Year before Chriſt 776 ; and + 15 
before the Foundation of Rome: Or rather, as er 
have it, in the Year of the World, 3251; the Year 40 
Julian Period, 3941 3 and 23 Years before the Buildings 
Rome. F EE oy | ; 

The Peloponneſian War begun on the firſt y 
87th Olympiad. . Great died the firſt "ob 
the 114th ; and Jeſus Chriſt was born the firſt Year of h 
e Chopin wereatla dard 

e Oiympiads were al ſo call'd Anni Ipbhii, from Iph 
who inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed ar 
Ol * —_ FX 3 5 

We don't find any Computation by Olympiad: 
364th, which ended with the _ Chr 440, _ 

In a Charter of our K. Etbelbert, the Years of his Reign 
are reckoned by Olympiads. | : | 

- OLYMPICS, or Orr Ic Games, were ſolemn 
famous among the antient Greeks 3 inſtituted, according w 
ſome, by Hercules in honour of Jupiter; and held erer 
4th Year, or every 49th Month, on the Banks of the 4. 
Pbeus, near Olympia a City of Elis 3 to exerciſe their Youth 
in five Kinds of Combats, See Games. 


._ Theſe Games became ſo confiderable, that the Cech 


made em their Epocha; diſtinguiſhing their Years by the 
Returns of the Olympics. See OLymeian. 

Thoſe who were Conquerors in them, were ſo honour 
by their Country-men, that at their Return, a piece of 
the Wall of the City was pull'd down to give paſſage to 
their Chariot. The Prize contended for, was a Crown df 
Laurel. See OLymeronics. 

OrLymeic Fire, is ſometimes uſed for the Fire zrifing 
from the Sun's Rays collected in the Focus of a Burning: 
Glaſs. See FIRE and Buxninc-Glaſs, 

Gli OLYMPICI, the Title of the Academiſts of Vicenza, 
in Italy. See AcApbEMv. | 


 _ OLYMPIONICI, Olympionics, in Antiquity, an Ap- 


pellation given to thoſe who came off Victorious in tie 


Olympic Games. See OLyMeic. 


The Olympionics were infinitely honour d in their Country, 
as being eſteem'd to have done it immortal Honour. The 
Atheniaus particularly, were ſo laviſh in their Preſents t 
the Olympionics their Country- men, that Solon found it it 
ceſſary to reſtrain their Liberality by a ſpecial Law, which 
imported that the City ſhould give 500 Drachma's tothe 
namic: 3 which amounted to about 58 Qunces of Silie! 
our Weight. No very confiderable Sum. : 

OMBRE, a celebrated Court-Game at Cards; play's 
by two, by three, or by five Perſons ; but generally . 
three. 

In Ombre by three, nine Cards are dealt to each Patty 
the whole Ombre Pack being only 403 by reaſon the Eight 
Nines, and Tens are thrown afide : He that wins, muſt tale 
five Tricks, or four when the other five are divided, ſo a 
one. have two, and the other three. i 
The Game of Ombre is borrow'd from the Spaniel; 
and requires all the Phlegm and Gravity of that eople i 
the playing. The Name fignifies as much as the 64 of 
Man; Ombre, or Hombra, in Spaniſh, fignifying Man, " 
luſion to the Thought, and Attention requir'd herein. We 
ſhall here give an Idea of the Oeconomy thereof. g 

In Ombre by three; after the Cards are dealt, if none Fr 
the Parties think their hand ſtrong enough to auf, 
the Stake or Game, they all 4 and, after ſomet"% 


4 
deal over again. if " 


put down to the former Stake, 
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| will attem 


| | ore 
| jus wy ty 0 Stake the Ombre play'd for: And in both 


or Fenn 
ued together, like two ok 
the other e dd * —.— 32 Note, each has the re- 
. ere are (wo ways of e toy 2 Gems : 
which is the moſt uſual, after chuſing what he 
In the firft, which is 3 or lays aſide what number. 


* 


vill bare Trumpe, be 


oc his Cards be pleaſes, and in their lieu takes an equal 


m th ainder of the Pack 3 the like do the 
* ogy mal way is, when be dare truſt to his 
a and therefore declines to diſcard, or change 
— Cards, but leaves that to the others; which is call d 
la 
4 


dre: If he gains the Point in this latter 
0 yo kameubot excraordinary, more than in the 
firſt. E . | . A «i . 2 

be is ſaid to be beaſted; and the Failure is 
| [Ars 939 weſte 3 and if ana of the Defenders of 
ry Tricks than he, he is ſaid to win Codille, 


caſes, the Ombre is to forfeit the Value of the Stake play d 


B d — | - y — 


1 Vole, and he reaps doubly; and if he attempt it, 
ee he ſuffers een The Overſights, 


ularities committed in the courſe of the Game, 

2 Vl Beafles, and ſubje& the Perſons chargeable 

ecewith' to Forfeitures. "+ 2 | 
thereon as tothe Order and Value of the Cards at Ombre, 
it is to be obſerv'd, that the Ace of Spades, call'd Spadille, 
is always the firſt or higheſt Trump, in whatever Suit the 
Trump be; the Duce of Trumps, when Trumps is of either 
of the black Colours; or the Seven, ifof the black, is the ſe- 
cond Trump, and call'd Manille; the Ace of Clubs, call'd 
Baſto, the third ; and if either of the red Suits be Trump, 
the Ace of that Suit, call'd Punto, the fourth. The reſt in the 
blackSuits are valued according to the following Order, is. 
King, Queen, Knave, Seven, Six, Five, Four, and Three. 
In the red Suits they follow thus; King, Queen, Knave, 
Duce, Three, Four, Five, and Six. . | 

The three firſt, or principal Trumps, are call'd Mata- 


dores; which have t his Privilege, that they are not obliged 


W two attend an inferior Trump when it leads; but for want of 


and play any other Card. Add, that if the three Matadores 


be in the hands of the Ombre, in caſe he be beaſted, he is. 


to forfeit for em; or, if he gain his Point, he js to have a 
conſideration for em; but for nothing lefs than three. 
And it muſt be further noted, that the Trumps immediate- 
ly ſucceeding theſe, vis. Punto, King, Queen, Oc. if they 
be found in the ſame hand with the former, are alſo re- 
puted as Matadores, and to be allowed, or forfeited for like 
the reſt : And this as low as the Sequence reaches with- 
out interruption. | I 

There are ſome Varietics in the manner of playing the 
Game of Ombre: Sometimes he who has Spadille, is oblig'd 
to play, let his Game be ever ſo bad; which is call'd 
Force Spadille. Sometimes, when all have paſs'd, a Perſon 
undertakes the Game on condition of diſcarding, and ma- 
king up his hand e'er he names Trump; which is call'd 
Gaſcarille, ED Eh 

in Ombre by five, which ſome even prefer to that by three, 
as not requiring ſo much Attention 3 only eight Cards a- 
piece are dealt; and five Tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe 
the Ombre is beaſted. | | 

Here the Perſon who undertakes the Game, afternaming 
the Trump, calls a King to bis Aſſiſtance; upon which, 
the Perſon in w hoſe hand the King is, without diſcovering 
himſelf, is to aſſiſt him as a Partner, and to ſhare his Fate. 
it between both, they can make five Tricks, the Onbre 
wins; and then the auxiliary King ſhares the Spoil ; and 
vice verſa, | 


if the Ombre venture the Game without calling in any 


| King”; this too is call'd playing ſans prendre; in which caſe 


the other four are all againſt him, and be muſt win five 
Tricks alone, or be beafied, The reſt is much the ſame as 
y three 3 mutatis mutandis. en | 
OnBrE de Soleil, in Heraldry, Shadow of the Sun, is when 
the dun is borne in Armoury, fo, as that the Eyes, Noſe, 
_ outh, which at other times. are repreſented, do not 
Care | 
OMELET, a Fricaſſee, or Preparation of Eggs, with 
other Ingredients in a Pan; very uſual in Spain. | 
| Menage derives the Word from the Italian Ammella, 
"_ Soul; which, he ſays, that People uſe for the nice. 
is among the Entrails of Fowls, Ec. uſed for Fricaſſees, 
15 em. Hearts, Kidneys, Gizzards, c. From whence, 
1 <mblance, is form'd Amelette, a Fricaſſee of Eggs: 
2 1pod derives the Word from Aua, together, and 
7 o dilute, moiſten, mix; and M. de Ia Morte le 
7h rom the French Oeuf, Egg, and meles, mingled. 
Ale Forms of Omelets are various: A noted Author in 


5 way, prefers the following one. The Eggs being 


beaten, are to be ſcaſon'd with Salt and Pe per, and ben 6 


OMO 


fried in Butter made _ boiling hot: This done, Gravy to 
be 8 on; and the whole ſtrew'd with Chives and 
Parſley ſhred ſmall. When one fide is fried enough, it is 
to be turn d on the other. 5 Wb « 
There are alſo Omelers with Sugar; Farced Omelets 5 Ome- 
lets the Turkiſh way, Se. 3 
OMEN, a Sign, or Indication of ſomething Future, ta- 
ken from the Mouth of a Perſon ſpeaking. 10 
Feſtus derives the Word Omen from Oremen, quod fit ore. 
, , Wo. 
_ Ouzn Prærogati dum, among the Romans, was the Vote 
of the firſt Tribe or Century, in their Comitia. Es.” 
When a Law, Sc. was propoſed, or an Election to be 
made, an Urn was brought in to the Prieſts there preſent, 
into which were caſt the Names of the Tribes, or Centu- 
ries, or Curie ; as the Comitia were either Tribata, or Centu- 


riata, or Curiata. And the Lots being drawn, that Tribe, 


Century, Sc. whoſe Name came up firit, was call'd Tr:- 
bus, or Centuria Prærogativa, becauſe their Voices were ask d 
firit. And ſo much did the Romans depend on this Prero- 


gative * that the reſt 8 ſollow'd them. 


Hence a Perſon who had the Voices of the Prerogative, 
was ſaid to have the Prerogative Omen. | 

OMENTUM, in Anatomy, the Caul, Epiploon, Rete, or 
Reticulum, a fat, thin Membrane ſpread over the In- 
teſtines, and following them in all. their Sinuoſities. See 
INTESTINES. % | ; | 

It reaches from the bottom of the Stomach (to which ir 
is connected) to the Navel, at which it ordinarily termi- 
nates 3 tho in ſome Subjects it goes further, ſo as upon a 
Rupture of the Peritonæum, to fall into the Scrotum. Be- 
ſides the Stomach, it is faſten'd to the concave Part of the 
Liver, the back-fide of the Duodenum, part of the Colon, 
3 and the Spleen; its other Extremity to the ſmall 

Its Form reſembles that of a Pouch, or Sachel, which 
pd, be inflated with a Blow-pipe to the Capecity of a 
Gallon. x 5 

Irs Subſtance is membtanous, conſiſting of two Leaves, 
or Coats, between which, and on the Surfaces of which, 
are innumerable Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Vaſa Adi- 


another ſmall Trump, the Perſon may renounce Trumps, Poſa, or Pat Veſſels, variouſly interwove, and b eir In- 


terſections dividing the Part into a Multitude of little Areole, 
reſembling the Maſhes of a fine Net; whence its Name, 


Rete. | 


The Fat, in its proper Ducts, running along with the 


other Veſſels, renders theſe Areole very obſcure ; while 
the intermediate * are fill'd with a tranſparent Mem- 
brane, full of ſmall Holes; ſo that the whole appears a 
beautiful kind of Net. Its Arteries come from the Caliac 
and Meſenterics, and its Veinsrun to the Porta, and are call'd 
Epiploice ; its Nerves from the Intercoſtals. . 
The Fat, here, as in the Membrana Adipoſa, is either 
brought by the Ducts into the Adipoſe Cells, or deliver'd 
from the Cells into the Ducts ; for the Fineneſs of the Veſ- 
ſels, Sc. renders their Couple exceeding difficult to trace: 
Tis even doubted whether or no they be hollow. Malpighi, 
and many others, incline to the former Opinion; and take 
the Omentum to be nothing elſe but a large Pouch, full of 
innumerable little ones, fill'd with Fat; they add, that the 


Ductus Adipoſe are real Veſſels arifing out of the Omentum, 


and ſpreading themſelves, by means of the Membrana Adi- 
poſa, throughout the whole Body ; diſtributing Fat to every 
Part, in the ſame manner as the Arteries ditiribute Blood. 
Sce Far and DucTus Ad poſi. pay! Het 

The particular Uſe of the Omentum is to promote the 
Periſtaltic Motion of the Guts, by lubricating them with 
its oily Subſtance, which tranſudes thro' its Pores; and by 
following them in their Doublings and Windings, to ſerve 
as a Boliter to ſlide upon; and by lg up their Hollows, 
preventing their being too much diſtended with Flatulencies, 
yet giving way to them when replete with Aliment. 

The Omentum is fingle in all Animals, excepting Mon- 
keys, in which it is triple or quadruple.  _ | 

OMOFPHORIUM, a little Cloak, antiently wore by the 
Biſhops, over their Shoulders; thereby to mar the 
good Shepherd who brings home the firay'd Sheep on his 
Shoulders. 

For this reaſon it was put off at the opening of ths Goſ- 
pels,. becauſe then the true Shepherd Jeſus Chriſt, was ſup- 
poſed preſent in Perſon. 

Some confound the Omophorium with the Pallium wore by 
the Patriarchs 3 but there was this difference, that the 
Pallium was a long Cloak, of Purple, and was peculiarly re- 


ſerved for Patriarchs ; tho ſince given to ſome Biſhops by 


way of diſtinction. See PALLITIVM. 


The Word is pure Greek, form'd from & yo, Shoulder, 


and giew, I carry. | 
OMOPLATE, in Anatomy, is uſed in the general for 
the Shoulder 3 but, particularly for two Bones fituate on 

the hind part of the upper Ribs, one on each ſide. 
4 | Ss SG Ei x 
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| 'Theſe Bones are broad, and eſpecial! 


bag the middle; 
thick in their es ; of a triangular Form, concave 
within, and 00 e Aces z and are join'd to the Cla- 
vieles and Arms. | W | 
The Word comes from the Greek «©, Shoulder, and 
e745, broad. 5 | 
OMPANORATE, the 
Iſland of Madagaſcar. 55 
Theſe are the School-Maſters of the Country, and teach 
Arabic and Writing. They have ſeveral Books, but none 
of them contain more than ſome Chapter of the Alcoran, 
and a few phyſical Recipes. ; : 
They are divided into ſeveral Orders, bearing ſome Re- 
ſemblance to our. Ecclefiaſtical Dignities: As Ombiaſſe, 
Secretary, or Phyſician ; Tibon, Subdeacon 3 Mouladzz, 


Deacon; Faquibi, Prieſt 3 Catibon, Biſhop 3 Lamlamaba, 


Archbiſhop; Ompirſiquili, Prophets or Diviners; Sababa 
Calif, or Chief of the Religion, 

he Ompanorates deal much in Taliſmans, - and other 
Charms, which they call Hitidzi, and which they ſell to 
the Grandees of the Place. They alſo make little Statues 
or Images, call'd Auli, which they conſult as Oracles 3 
and to which they aſcribe various Powers; as the making 
rich, deſtroying Enemies, &c. They have public Schools, 
where they teach their Superſtitions and Sortileges. The 
Ompitſiguili practiſe Neomancy, and are moſtly conſulted 
on Diſeaſes, and the Serena of Aﬀairs 3 reſolving all 
8 by Figures drawn on a little Table, cover'd with 
Sand. | 

OMPHACIN, in Pharmacy, a kind of Oil, pretended to 
be drawn from Olives while yet green, and ſour ; but Po- 
met charges it as an Impoſture; adding, that Olives yield 
no Oil at all till perſecll ripe. See Oil and OL Ivx. 
* Word is derived from the Greek oh, unripe 

rape. | 

OMPHALOCELE, in Medicine, a kind of Hernia, or 
Tumor, in the Navel 3 ariſing like other Hernia's from a 
Relaxation or Rupture of the Periton æum. See HER. 
Ni SE. 

Its remoter Cauſes are violent Strains, loud Cries, abun- 
dance of ſerous Humour, difficult Delivery, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek oyupancy, Navel, 
and x4an, Tumor. "Tis otherwiſe call'd Exompbalus. See 
ExOMPHA LvUs. | 

OMPHALO-Meſerteric, in Anatomy. All Fetus's are 
wrap'd in at leaſt two Coats, or Membranes z moſt of 
them have a third, call'd Alantoides, or Urinary, Some, as 


the Dog, Cat, Hare, Ec. have a fourth, which has two 


Blood- Veſſels, viz. a Vein and an Artery, call'd Ompbalo- 
Meſemerics, becauſe paſſing along the String to the Navel, 
and terminating in the Meſentery. See Fox Tus, SECUN- 
DINE, Oc. 

OMPHALOPTIC, in Optics, a Glaſs that is convex 
on both ſides, popularly call'd a Convex-Lens, See Con- 
vEx-Cens. | 

ONANIA, and Oxanism, Terms ſome late Emperics 
have framed to denote the Crime of Self-pollution 3 men- 
tioned in Scripture to have been practiſed by Onan, and 
puniſhed in him with Death. Tis the ſame with what in 
other places of Scripture, particularly Levit. ch. xx. is call'd 
giving of Seed to Moloch ; for which the Puniſhment allot- 
ted is ſtoning to Death. See PoLLuTioON, 

ONDEE, in Heraldry, fee WAvx. 


+ ONERANDO pro rata Portionis, a Writ which lies for 


a Joint-Tenant, or Tenant in Common, when diſtrain'd for 
more Rent than the Proportion of his Land comes to. 

ONGLEE, is uſed by the French Heralds to denote the 
Talons or Claws of Beaſts or Birds, when of Colours diffe- 
rent from the Body. 5 

ONIROCRATIA, in Divination, the Art of Expound- 
ing Dreams. See DREA, Divination, Wc. 

It appears from ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture, that there 
was, under the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as fore- 
telling future Events by Dreams; but then there was a 
particular Gift, or Revelation required for that purpoſe. 

It ſhculd ſeem hence, that Dreams are really Fonifica- 
tive, and do forebode ſomething to come; and all that is 
wanting among us is the Onirocratia, the Art of knowing 
what : yet 'tis the Opinion of many, that Dreams are mere 
Chimera's; bearing, indeed, ſome Relation to what has 
paſs'd, but none to what is to come. As to the Caſe of 
Joſeph, twas poſſible for God, who knew all things, to 
diſcover to him what was in the Womb of Fate; and to in- 
troduce that, he might take the occafion of a Dream : Not 
but that he might as well have foretold it from any other 
Accident or Circumſtance whatever. Unleſs God, to give 
the. Matter more weight, ſhould purpoſely communicate 
. fuch a Dream to Pharaob, in order to fall in with the popu- 
lar Notions of Dreams and Divination, which then prevail'd 
among the Ey yptians. 

The word Onirocratia is form'd from the Greek zy desc, 
Dream, and xpa7t-, I poſſeſs, 
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Title bore by the Prieſts of the 


. Camebuia, q. d. another Sone. White Zones or Girdles us 


thus Agamemnon fignify'd he ſhould linger long before 


ONIROCRrric, 4 Tide given to Inters; 
Dreams, or thoſe who judge of — An o 
E ae 
Jord is form'd from the Greek tle; 
Xetms, Judgment. | Dol | th Weng uf 
There is no great regard to be had to thoſe Gree 
call d Onirocritics 3 nor do we know why the Patriarch 
Conſtantinople and others ſhould ae themſel ves 8 
writing on ſo pitiful a Subject. | mi 
Rigault has given us a Collection of the Greek and 1, 
Works of this kind ; one attributed to Aftrampfih,, n 
ther to 3 Patriarch of Conſtantinople; to which u. 
added the Treatiſes of Artemidorus, and Acbmer. But th 
Books themſelves are little elſe but Reveries ; 4 ale 
waking Dreams, to explain and account for ſleeping 
The Secret of Onirocriti jm, according to them all co 
ſiſts in the Relation ſuppoſed to be between the Dream 10 
the Thing ſignify d; but they are far from Keeping t th 
Relations of Agreement and Similitude; and frequent 
have recourſe to others of Diſſimilitude, and Contrarie F 
ONIX, or Ox vx, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious Stone 
accounted a Species of Opake Agat. See PRRCIOvs gy 
As Ar, Oc. 5 
Its Colours are uſually white and black, which 2 
as diſtin as if laid on by Art. There are ſome brought 
from Arabia, mix'd with a greyiſh Hue; which, after ts 
Lag off one Lay or Zone, ſhew another underneath, of; 
different Colour. Whence it takes the Name Memphites or 


* * to - Onix. g 1 

e Word Onix, in the Greek Language, ſigniffes Nad; 
the Poets making this Stone to have 1 by he 
Parce, from a Piece of Venus Nails, cut off by Capid wit 
one of his Arrows. | 

Dioſcorides and Galen rank Alabaſter among the number 
of Onix's ; tho' this is very remote from the Sentiment of 
the Moderns. See ALABASTER. 5 

ONKOTOMY, in Obirurgery, the Operation of open- 
ing a Tumor, or Abſceſs; from the Greek bes, Tumor, and 
ure, I cut, Sce TuMoR, E9c. 

ONOMANCY, or Nomancy, the Art of divining tho 
good or evil Fortune to befall a Man, from the Letters of 
which is his Name. See NAM ER. 

Onomantia was a very popular and reputable Practice 
mong the Antients: The Pythagoreans taught, that the 
Minds, Actions and Succeſſes of Men, were according to 
their Fate, Genius, and Name; and Plato himſelf ſeems 
ſomewhat inclinable to the ſame Opinion. Auſonius expreſ 
ſes it to Probus, thus: hs 


Qualem creavit Moribus, | 
Juſſit vocari Nomine, 
Mundi ſupremus Arbiter. 


Thus he plays with tippling Meroe, as tho her Name told 
ſhe would drink mere Wine, without Water, or, as he calls 
it, Merum Merum. Thus Hippolitus was oblerved to be tom 
in pieces by his Coach-Horſes, as his Name imported; and 


Troy. Priam, that he ſhould be redeem'd out of Bondage 
in bis Childhood. Hitherto may be alſo referred that of 
Claudius Rutilius: 


Nominibus certis credam decurrere Mores ? 
Moribus aut Potius Nomi na certa dart? 


Tis a frequent Obſervation in Hiſtory, that the greareſ 
Empires and States have been founded and deſtroy d by 
Men of the ſame Name. Thus Cyrus, the Son of Cambyſe, 
begun the Perſian Monarchy 3 and Cyrus, the Son of Dan, 
ruin'd it. Darius, Son of Hyſtaſpes, reſtored it 3 and agal, 
Darius, Son of Arcanus, utterly overthrew it. Philip, - 
of Amintas, exceedingly enlarged the Kingdom of Mart 
nia 3 and Philip, Son of Antigonus, wholly loſt it. 4 
guſtus was the firſt Emperor of Rome, Auguſtulus the — 
Conſtantine firſt ſettled the Empire of Conſtantinople 3 
Conſtantine loſt it wholly to the Turks. 

"Tis an Obſervation of the like kind, that ſome 1 
are conſtantly unfortunate to Princes: As Caius among 
Romans; Jobn in France, England, and Scotland and 
in France. : , 

One of the great Rules of Onomancy among the 779, 
reans, was, That an even Number of Vowels in. 4 5 
fignify'd an Imperfection in the left Side of the Manz 
an odd Number, in the right. Another Rule * 
thoſe Perſons were the moſt happy, in whoſe nary if 
Numeral Letters, added together, made the great” pd 
for which reaſon, ſay they, it was that Achilles vande . 
Hector; the Numeral Letters in the former Name 
ing, for ſooth, to a greater Number than in the _ ſame 

And it was doubtleſs from a Principle much ears 1 
kind, that the young Romans toaſted their M theit 
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L | «eng + Grunting of Hogs, the Cackling of Hens, the 
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Nevia IL 1. Cyathis, It eee Juſtina bibatur,;. 


| : Les a fingular kind of Onomantia: Thus 
| dean Kg uf Nis — being curious to know. the 
of his Wars againſt the Romans; an Onomantical 


ſs 
ve ſome of them Reman, to {others, Gothic 
with ;Foromt Marks to diſtinguiſh them; and 
keep them to a certain Day: which being come, 
here 108 Aing the Styes, they found thoſe dead, to whom 
- 2 thoſe alive, to whom the Roman Names were 


gen: Upon which the Jew foretold the Defear of the 
I - ns | 


5 Goths. ' Onomantia is form'd from the Greek coun, 
| ip coy Divination. Indeed there is ſomething . 


Name, 206 0h Etymology: for, in ſtrictneſs, Onomancy 
1 Divi ; by Aſſes ; from oO, Aſinus, and 
mus · And to ſignify Divination by Names, it ſhould be 


4 | | 
„ OMATOPEA, in Grammar, Cc. a Figure of 


; gpcech, whereby Names and Words are form'd to the Re- 


f the Din or Sound made by the Thing ſigni- 
oy 14 Liepe Lal, from the Noiſe the Ladies make at 
/ And from the ſame Source ariſes the Buz2ing 


e of People aſleep, the Claſbing of Arms, Ec. 
4 ex) n are thoſe deduced by the Onoma- 


Wat ETYMOLOGY. 
be Word 5 Wem 4 from the Greek rm, Name, and 


G , I make, feign. 
N YCHITES, ſoinerking that has the Hoofs, that 
is, the Feet of an Aſs: A Name the Heathens, in the 


firſt Century, gave the God of the Chriſtians, becauſe they 


| | owned and adored the ſame God with the Jews, Now 


i otion, (howſoever it had its Riſe) as ap from 
_—_— 7 K 5. c. 16. That the Weds work af- 
fitted with Thirſt, were led to a Spring by an Aſs going to 
drink; and that in gratitude for the Benefit, they worſhip- 
| pedan Aſs; and that the Chriſtians did ſo likewiſe. Sce 
Tertull. Apol. I 
The Word is form'd from the Greek owe, 4s, and uz, 


3 | 
% TOLOGY, or Ox rosor Rx, the Doctrine, or Know- 


Ens. 
Ontology coincides with what in the Schools we more u- 


ſually call Meraphyſicks. See MzTArnysIcks, 
ONYCOMANCY, or as ſome have it, OnyMancy, a 
kind of Divination by means of the Nails of the Fingers. 


See NAIL. | 
The antient Practice was to rub the Nails of a Youth 


with Oil and Soor, or Wax; and to hold up the Nails thus 


rubbed againſt the Sun, Upon them were ſuppoſed to appear 
Figures or Characters, which ſhew'd the Thing requir'd. 
Hence, our modern Chiromancers call that Branch of 


| their Art, which relates to the Inſpection of Nails, Onyco- 


mancy, 


The Word is form'd from the Greek Gut, Nail, and 


Karnia, Divination. | 


OPACITY, in Philoſophy, a Quality of ſome Bodies, 
which renders them Opaſe, i. e. impervious to the Rays 


| of Light. See Licur. 


The Term Opacity is uſed in oppoſition to Tranſparency. 
TRAnsPARENCY, „ 

Opacity, according to the Carteſians, conſiſts in this, that 
the Pores of the Body are not all ſtrait, or directly before 
each other; or rather, not ious every way. 

Bur this Doctrine is deficient 3 for tho' it muſt be al- 
low'd that to have a Body tranſparent, its Pores muſt be 
ſtraight, or rather, open every way: Yet how it ſhould 

appen, that not only Glaſs and Diamonds, but even 

ater, whoſe Parts are ſo very moveable, ſhould have 
2 their Pores open and pervious every way; and at the 
der time, the fineſt Paper, or the thinneſt Gold Plate, 
ould exclude the Light for want of ſuch Pores, is incon- 
Pa ng So that another Cauſe of Opacity muſt be 

Now, all Bodics have. vaſtly more Pores or Vacuities, 
a 2 are neceſſary for an infinite Number of Rays to find 
ke ee Paſſage thro them in right Lines, without ſtriking 
W the Parts themſelves. For fince Water is nineteen 
i0 Nu ighter, i. e. rarer, than Gold; and yet Gold itſelf 
wichen J. rare, that Magnetic Effluria paſs freely thro' it 
A _ Oppoſition 3 and Quickfilver is readily receiv'd 
ms Tarts, and even Water itſelf by Compreſſion, it 
quently 23, work Pores than ſolid Parts: Conſe- 

f , r mu 1 * 
aun u Sclidtp. 80 2 * leaſt forty times as much Ya 


d him to ſhut up a Number of Swine in little a 


ledge de Ente, of Being, in the General, or Abſtract. See 


The Cauſe therefore why ſome Bodies are pale, does 


not conſiſt in the want of reQilinear Pores, perv 
way 5 but, either in the unequal Denfity of N ; 
the Magnitude of the Pores, and being either empty, or fill'd 


with a different Matter; by means whereof the Rays of 
Light, in their Paſſage, are arreſted by ont See Tr. Re- 
fractions and Reflexions; till, falling at length on ſome 
ſolid Part, they become quite extint, and are utterly 
* . oa and 9 F : 
nce Cor per, Wood, Gc. are opake; while Gla 
Diamonds, Ge. are pellucid. For in « Confines, or frag 


ing of Parts alike in Denfity, ſuch as thoſe of Glaſs, Water, 


Diamonds, Sc. among themſelves; there ariſes no Refrac- 
tion or Reflection, by reaſon of the equal Attraction e- 
very way. So that ſuch of the Rays of Light as enter 


the firlt Surface, paſs ſtraight thro' the Body; excepting 
ſuch as are loſt and abſorb'd, by ſtriking on ſolid Parts. 


But in the bordering of Parts unequal in Denſity; ſuch as 
thoſe of Wood and Paper, both with regard to themſelves, 
and with regard to the Air or empty Space in their larger 
Pores, the Attraction being unequal, the Reflections and 
Refractions will be very great; thus the Rays will be 
unable to paſs thro' ſuch Bodies, being e bandied 


about, till they become extinct. See AT TRACT ION, fc, 
That this Interruption, or Diſcontinuity of Parts, is the 


chief Cauſe of Opacity, Sir Iſaac Newton argues to a 

pear hence, that all opake Bodies immediately begin to 

tranſparent, when their Pores become fill'd with a Sub- 
ſtance of equal, or almoſt equal Denſity with their Parts: 
Thus Paper dipt in Water or Oil, the Stone call'd Oculus 
Mundi ſteep d in Water, Linnen Cloth dipt in Oil or Vine- 
gar, and other Subſtances ſoak d in ſuch Fluids as will in- 


timately pervade their little Pores, become more tranſpa- 


rent than before. On the contrary, the moſt tranſparent 
Subſtances, by emptying their Pores, or ſeparating their 
Parts, may be render'd very opake : 'Thus Salts, or wet 
Paper, or Oculus Mundi, by drying; Horn, by ſcraping ; 
Glaſs, by pulverizing or flawing; and Water ieſelf b 
being beat into Bubbles or Froth, are render'd Opafe. 

Indeed, to render Bodies opake and colour'd, their In- 
terſtices muſt not be leſs than of ſome determinate Size: 
For the moſt opake Bodies that are, if their Parts be very 
minutely divided, as when Metals are divided in Acid 
Menfiruums, become perſectly tranſparent. See Corovs, 
TRANSPARENCY, Oc. 

OPAL, a precious Stone, of various Colours. See Par- 
ci0Us Kone. 185 

In it are ſeen the Red of the Ruby, the Purple of the 
Amethyſt, the Green of the Emerald; befides Yellow, 
and ſometimes Black and White. 

When the Stone is broke, moſt of theſe Colours diſap- 
pear; which ſhews that they ariſe by Reflection from one 
or two ee al ones. 

Its Form is always either round or oval; its prevailing 


Colour white. Its Diverfiry of Colours makes it almoſt of 


equal Value with a Saphir or Ruby. 

Tavernier ſays, en ſomewhat too poſitively, that 
there are Mines of Opal in Turkey. Other Authors, antient 
and modern, ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bobemia, and Hun- 


gary, produce it; whence it is lag; © nba into two kinds, 


Oriental and Occidental. Tis too ſoft to bear poliſhing with 
1 or Lead; ſo that they are obliged to poliſh it with 
Tripoli. 

Pliny among the Antients, and Porta and Albertus Magnus 
among the Moderns, are very copious on the Virtues of the 
Opal; forſooth, becauſe it has the Colours of all the o- 
ther precious Stones, it muſt have all their Virtues too. 
The Antients call'd it Paideros, from its promoting Love 
and Good-Will. Pliny and Solinus mention a Species of 
Opal, call'd Execontalitha, which had fixty Colours. 

Artificial Or AT. In the Philoſoph. Tranſa#. Mr. Colepreſſe 
gives us an account of the manner of counterfeiting Opal, 
as practiſed at Harlem. He ſays, the Counterfeit is very 
lively, and thinks it only perform'd by the Degrees of 
Heat, which produce the Colours. When the Compoſition 
is melted, they take out ſome on the Point of an Iron 
Rod, which being cool'd either in the Air or Water, is co- 
lourleſs and pellucid; but being put into the Mouth of 
the Furnace on the ſame Rod, and there turn'd by the 
Hand for a little ſpace, hath its little Bodies ſo variouſly 

fited in various Parts of the ſame Piece, that the Light 
Elling on them, being variouſly modify'd thereby, repre- 
ſents the ſeveral Colours ſeen in the natural Opal. He 
adds, the Colours may be deſtroy d and, reftored, according 
to the various Motions of its Particles by Heat. 

OPALIA, or Or1coxs1va, Feaſts celebrated at Rome, in 
honour of the Goddeſs Ops. Varro ſays, they were held 
three days after the Expiration of the Saturnalia. 

According to Macrobius, they were held the nineteenth of 
December, which was one of the Days of e 
| & 
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adds, that tbeſe two Feafts were celebrated in the ſame 


Month, becauſe Saturn and Ops were Husband and Wife 5 and 
that it was to them we owe the Invention of Corn and Fruits : 


for which reaſon, the Feaſt was not held till the Haryeſt 


and Fruit-time were intirely over. | 


Laſtly, be obſerves, that the Vows. offer d to the God- 
deſs, were made fitting on the Ground ; to ſhew that ſhe 


was Earth, the Mother of all things. 
OPENING a Vein, ſee BuzzDinG, | 2 
Orzxninc Flank, in Fortification, is that part of the 
Flank which is cover'd by the Orillon. See FLanx, R. 
OrxNn1xs of Trenches, is the firſt Breaking of Ground 
by. the Beſiegers, in order to carry on their Approaches to- 
wards a Place, See TREN ch. | 
Or ENINe of Gates, in Aſtrology, is, when one Planet 
ſeparates from- another, and preſently applies to a third 
bearing Rule in a Sign oppoſite: to that ruled by the Planet 
with which it was join'd, : 
OPERA, a Dramatic Compoſition ſet to Muſic, and ſung 
on the Stage; accompanied with muſical Inſtruments; an 
enrich'd with magnificent Dreſſings, Machines, and other 
Decorations. 3 N 15 
Bruyere ſays, that tis eſſential to the Opera to keep the 
Mind, the Eyes, and Ears in an Enchantment + S. Evremond 
calls the Opera a chimerical Aſſemblage of Poetry and Mu- 
fic ; where the Poet and Muſician each cramp the other. 
The Opera we derive, from the Venetian, among whom 
*tis held one of the principal Glories of their Carneval. 
See Co ED. | 5 
While the Engliſb and French Comic and Tragic Theatres 
were forming, the Venetians invented the Opera: The Ab- 
bot Perrin, e e of Embaſſadors to Gaſton Duke of 
Orleans, was the firſt who form'd the Defign of introducing 
em into Paris; and heobtain'd the King's Privilege for the 
ſame in 1669. And it was not long e'er it paſs'd thence 
into England. The Spectator obſerves, that the French 
Mufic agrees with their Accent and Pronunciation, much 
better than the Engliſb; and are at the ſame time better 
calculated for the gay Humour of that People. See RR- 
CITATIVE.. 115 
At Rome they have a kind of Spiritual Opera's, frequent in 
| Lent; conſiſting of Dialogues, Duos, Trios, Ritornella's, 
Chorus's, &c. The Subject whereof is taken out of the 
Scripture, the Life of ſome Saint, or the like. The Ita- 
lians call em Oratorio : The Words are frequently Latin; 
and ſometimes italian. 1 | 
OPERATION, in the general, the Act of exerting, or 
exercifing ſome Power, or Faculty, upon which an Effect 
follows, See POWER. - 


The nobleſt Operation of Man, is that by the Schoolmen 


call'd Vital, or Immanent, iz. the Operation of the Mind; 
which, with regard to the Underſtanding, is threefold ; Ap- 
prehenſion or Perception, Diſcretion or Judgment, and 
Reaſoning or Diſcourſe. Sce ArPREHENSION, JUDGMENT, 
and Discouask. The directing of thefe makes the Ob- 
ject of Logic. See Locic. | 

With regard to the Will, the immanent Operations are 
Willing and Nilling; to which are refer d Loving and Ha- 
ting. See WILL. 

Ge ERATION, in Medicine, a methodical Action of the 
Hand, on the human Body; to re-eſtabliſn Health. See 
CHIRURGERY. | | 

Bleeding is a very common, but at the ſame time a dan- 
gerous Operation. See PHLEBOTOMY and BLEEDING. | 

Trepanning is one of the fineſt Operations in Chirurgery. 
Sce TaEPANNING. The Cezſarian Operation is the cutting 
a Woman with Child, and drawing out the Child through 
one fide. See CKSARIAN. | 

The other Chirurgical Operations, are Sutures, Tapping, 
Caſtrating, Cutting for the Fiſtula, Amputation, Extirpation, 
Cupping, &c. See each in its Place in this Work. 

York ATION is particularly uſed in Medicine, for the 
Manner wherein any Remedy produces its ſalutary Effect; 
or that Series of Actions, mediate and immediate, whereby 
the remote End is effected. See Mx DICIXE. 

See the Operations 7 each Kind of Medicines under the proper 
Heads, SpECITIcSs, PuRGATIVEs, EME TIcs, Or IAT ES, 
Oc. | fo 
OrzArioxs, in Chymiſtry, are the Proceſſes, or Ex- 
periments, by means whereof the proper Changes are pro- 
duced in Bodies, and the Effects of the Art procured. See 
Cay MISTRY. . 
Nou, the Changes Chymiſtry produces in Bodies are re- 
ducible to two Kinds, viz. an Union of Parts, and a Sepa- 
ration thereof: Thus Chymiſtry either ſeparates Spirits, 
Salts, Oils, Oc. or compounds em together, ; 

A Chymical Operation, then, conſiſſs in changing the Si- 
tuation of the Parts; particularly, either in moving ſome 

Parts, but not the Whole, which is call'd ſeparating; or in 

adding new Parts, which is call'd uniting. 

All Chymical Operations, therefore, are reducible to two 

Kinds, viz. ſuch whereby the Parts of Bodies before join'd 


ber of particular, 


tbelites and Monopbyſites, See TERANDR IC; Oc. 


ted, which the anti TY 
ra w the antient Spin all 


are ſ 

Solution; and ſuch whereby the Parts befor 

combined, or united, call'd Coagulation, * Sedus 
IG ororn 


or united, 


_ 
. 


* arc eee ef 8 

ome, however, object Digeſtion as a third &.. 

Operation, not reducible to e of em: — de 

ſhews, that it is 4 Compoſition of both. See Dios, 
Moſt Chymiſts, however, look on this Diviſion wy * 

accurate and minute enougli, and ſubdivide it into a; 

. r, or ſubordinate Operation:; as Cate, n 
Virrification, Diſtillation, Sublimation, Cobobation; Ama 1 
Fermentation, Putrefachon, &c. Sec each in its Place 0, 
CINATION, .VITRIFICATION, SUBLIMATioN Di wy 
r F 1 

PERATION, in Theology, is uſed for the A8. | 
of the Word, and the 2 Jeſus Chriſt. alan ba 

The Orthodox teach, that there are two Operation; 
Jeſus Chrift, the one divine, the other human ; and 5 
one Theandric Operation, as was the Doctrine of the Wore 


ke aan kr og 8 „ re * a Perſon who opera 
or works with the Hand, on the human , to 
or reſtore, its Health. 1 8 is 

Thus we ſay Operator for the Stone, meaning a Lithotonif 
or a Perſon who cuts. See Lirworomy. Operator for ile 
Eyes, a Perſon. who couches CataraQs, Oc. See Car. 
RACT. Operator for the Teeth, a Tooth-Drawer. geo 
"OPHITES, in Natural H 

ES, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of var 

Marble; otherwiſe call'd ee See . 
SERPENTINE. | 

It is thus call'd from the Greek ogg, Serpent; 
its Spots reſemble thoſe of that Animal. | 

Orrs is alſo a Se of antient Heretics, who ſprun 
out of the Gneſtics; ſo call'd from their worſhipping the 
Serpent that ſeduced Eve, | 

This Serpent, they taught, was inſtructed thoroughly in all 
Knowledge; and make it the Father and Author of all the 
Sciences. On which Principle they built a thouſand Chime. 
ra's 5 part of which may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius, See 
vey dad this Serpent was the Ch 

ey ſaid this Serpent was the Chriſt ; that he was ve 

different from Jeſus born of the Virgin, intd whom, ſaid bs, 
the Chriſt deſcended ; and that twas this Jeſus, not the 
Chrift, that ſuffered. Accordingly, they made all thoſe 
of their Se renounce Jeſus, 

The Serbians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, wert 
either the ſame with the Opbites, or very little different 
from them. | i 


by reaſon 


OPHIUCHUS, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the 
Northern Hemiſphere 3 call'd alſo Serpentarius. See Sex- 
PENTARIUS. 

OPHTHALMIA, or QerHarmia, in Medicine, à Dil. 
eaſe of the Eyes; properly, an Inflammation of the Tunic 
Adnata, or Conjun#iva ; accompanied with a redneſs, heat, 
and pain. See Ex. 

The Opbtbalmia is either moiſt, or dry: In the fir}, 
* is a ſhedding of Tears; in the ſecond, none at 
all. | 

It ſometimes happens in the Opbtbalmia, that the two 
Eye-lids are fo diſtorted, that the Eye continues conſtantly 
open, without being able to ſhut ; which is call'd yes 
ſometimes the Eye-lids are ſo faſten'd together, that tix 
Eye cannot be open'd, which is call'd gnwaors, 7. d. cloſure 
of things that ſhould be open. 

The immediate Cauſe of the Opbtbalmia, is the Blood 
flowing in too great abundance in the little Veſſels of the 
Adnata, ſo as to ſtagnate therein, and diſtend them. The 
remote Cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of other Ioflam 
mations. | | 

Celſus calls the Opbtbalmia, Lippitudo, by reaſon © : 
Gum ſticking to the Eye-lids in this Diſcaſe, which the 
Latins call Lippa. | 

In Summer tis frequent to have Epidemic Opbthalmia's 

Snow «ppl 'd to the afflicted Eye, is reputed a good 
Remedy for the Opbibalmia: The Epbemerides of the Lt 
Poldine Academy mention an Ophthalmia cured by applying 
Cows-dung, while hot, between two linnen Clothes, to tne 
Eye. A Fox's Tongue, and the Fat and Gall of a Vip*" 
are emperical Preſervatives againſt the Ophthalmia. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 3g0aauers, Eye. 

Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh an external 2nd 
internal Opbtbalmia; the firſt in the Alnata, which is that 


| hitherto ſpoke of; the ſecond in the Retina. The Sym? 


roms or Indications of the latter, are Muſce volitantes, Du 
ſeeming to fly in the Air, Cc. SeeMvuscz, &c. 
This, when inveterate, degenerates, or ends in 
Serena, or Amauroſis. See GuTT A Serena, &c. 
The Cure of Opbthatmia's, according to the modern Pri 
Qice, depends chiefly on the due repetition of Purgat'® 
If theſe fail, recourſe is bad to Velicataries, [fues, _ 
Ce. Thy' Pitcairn prefers Bleeding; it being his ure | 
? 


4 CA 


= noT1C, Oc. 


om that 00 Diſcaſe requires copious bleeding ſo much as 
ti . 1 | 

WE che el ICS, Medicines proper for Diſeaſes of the 
E of E I Waters, Opbthalmic Powders, Oint- 
| 7 _— Ophthalmic prepared of Sugar of 


Saturn. ir of Nerves of the Brain, dividing into 
Lhe: aur hy * firſt is call'd Opbtbalmic, becauſe it 

three by Eve: This again ſubdivides into two Branches, 

gr? din ew ſeveral Twigs which encompaſs the Optic 

after ene f re diſtribured in the Choroides, See NERVE. 

Ne HTHALMOGRAPHIA, that Branch of Anatomy 
800 conſiders the Structure and Compoſition of the Eye 3 

-_ Tſe of its Parts, and the principal Effects of Viſion. 

see Err. Dr. Nan Britt, bliſhed 

: man, Dr. William Briggs, has publi an 

Fel wth Opbrbalmegraphia, and Plempius another. 

= The Word is form'd from the Greek egbaap@r, Eye; 

, Deſcription. © | © Fer 

n TRA. SCOPIA, that Branch of Phyfognomy 
hich conſiders a Perſon's Eyes; to deduce thence the 

Knowledge of his Temperament, Humour, and Manners. 


2 OPIATE, in Medicine, any Compoſition wherein Opium 
san Ingredient. Sce Or1vM. 


be Word is frequently alſo apply'd to Confections, Anti- 
3 Electuaries; tho ſome ſay tis only properly 


| | applicable to ſoft Compoſitions : In which ſenſe it is de- 


3 internal Remedy, variouſly compoſed of Powders, 
3 rats Liquors Sugar, 'or Honey, reduced into a ſoft Con- 


WW {icnce. See ConFECTION, ELECTVARY, Oc. 


e Opiate of Solemon is a Compoſition of great Fame, ſo 
* 5 one Solomon, a Phyſician, its Inventor; and firſt 
publiſhed by Laurence Joubert. 2 

There are a particular kind of Opiates, call d Incarnatives, 
for the Tecth and Gums, made of Alum, Sumach, Lig- 
num Aloes, Myrrb, Maſtic, &c. reduced into Powder. 

OrrtaTzs is alſo uſed in the general for all Medicines 
given with an Intention to procure Sleep; in which ſenſe 


the Word is of the ſame Import with Narcotics, Hypnotics, | 


| Soporifics, and Pacifics. See SLEEP, NARcor ic, Hye- 
The Operation of Opiates, or the manner wherein they 
produce their Effect in the Body, Dr. Quincy thus lays 
down: CF 
All Pain is a Stimulus on the Part affected, and is at- 
| tended with Contractions of the pained Membranes, which 


occaſion a greater Afflux than ordinary of the nervous Juice 


that way: On the other hand, Pleaſure, or a delightful 
Senſation in any part, is accompanied with a ſmooth Undu- 
lation, and eaſy Reflux of the nervous Juice towards the 
Brain, This is, as it were, the Entertainment of the Mind; 
| with which — taken up, it doth not determine the Spirits 
io the Organs of Motion: that is, there is ſuch a Relaxa- 
tion of the muſcular Fibres, and ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 
rervous Fluid, as is neceſſary to Sleep. See PAIN, Gc. 
Now, tis ſhewn that an agreeable Senſation produced in 
the S:omach, together with a diſtention of its Membranes, 
is the immediate Cauſe of that Sleepineſs, to which we are 
inclinable after Eating; the one engaging the Mind, the 
other acting on the Body. For Pleaſure amuſes the Soul, 
and the Fulneſs of the Veſſels in the Brain, checks and 
hinders, in ſume meaſure, the derivation of the nervous 
Juice into the Organs. | 
Now, to apply this; a moderate Doſe of an Opiate, 
uſually tranſporis People with a pleaſing Senſation, to that 
degree, that, as they often expreſs themſelves, they are in 
Heaven; and tho they do not always ſleep, (which pro- 
ceeds from the preſentation of pleaſing Images to the M. 
lo ſtrongly, that, like Dreams, they do over- engage the 
Fancy, and fo interrupt the State of Reſt) yet they enjoy 
lo perfect an Indolence and Quiet, that no Happineſs in the 
World can ſurpaſs the Charms of ſo agreeable an Extaſy. 
Thus we have from theſe Medicines, but in a far more 
eminent degree, all thoſe Effects which are obſerved to 
follow upon that grateful Senſe in the Stomach, which a 
moderate Fulneſs produceth. For no Bodies are ſo fit and 
able pleaſingly to affect our ſenſible Membranes, as thoſe 
which conſiſt of volatileParts,whoſe Activity is tempered and 
allay d by the Smoothneſs of ſome which are lubricating 
and oily ; for they light] rarify the Juices of the Stomach, 
and cauſe a pleaſant Tirilfation of its nervous Coat, whereby 
"mere is induced an agreeable Plenitude, and the Mind is 
entertained with Ideas of Satisfaction and Delight, 
wo thus, we eaſily ſee upon what Mechaniſm the other 
2 of Opiarer depend ; for their eafing Pains, checking 
Ne OO Sc. proceed not only from the Mind's being 
1 with a pleafing Senſe, whereby it is diverted from 
e one; but all Pain "_ attended with a 
£ A 4 of the Part, the Relaxation of the Fibres, which 
J caule, cludes and deſtroys the Force of the Stimulus. 


(EN 


- Opiates are found to abate immoderate aden and 


ind 


051 


Evacuations, which they do by removing that Irritation of 
the Orgahs, whereby they are e's And herein lies 
the incraflating Quality of thoſe Medicines, in that the 
twitching Senſe upon the Membranes of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Sc. being leflen'd; the Humour is ſuffer d to lodge 
there in a greater Quantity, before it is ſo troubleſome as to 
be throw off and expell'd; it being all one as if there were 
no Irritation of the Part, if the uneaſy Senſe thereof be 
not regarded by the Mind. And theſe Effects will all be 
heightned by the Mixture of the Opiate Particles with the 
Blood; which is hereupon rarify d, and diſtends its Veſſels, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Brain; and this does #ill; to a 
greater degree, leſſen the Influx of the nervous Fluid to the 
Parts, by preſſing upon the Tubuli, or little Canale, through 


which it is derived, Whence the reaſon of that Difficulty of 


breathing, which Opiates occafion 3 this Symptom being in- 
ſeparable from the Rarefaction of the Blood in the Lungs. 
OPINION, a probable Belief z or a doubtful, and un- 
certain Judgment of the Mind. See Bxr1ze. 
Opinion may be ſtrictly defined the Aſſent of the Mind to 
Propoſitions not evidently true at firſt fight ; nor deduced, 
by neceflary Conſequence, from others that are ſo; but ſuch 


as carry the Face of Truth. See TrurHn, and ERROR, 


alſo Fairn, c. | 


The Schools define it, I enſus Intelle#us cum formidine de 
oppoſito ; An Aſſent of the Underſtanding, with ſome fear 
or diſtruſt on the contrary part, Thus the Logicians ſay, 
that Demonſtration begets Science, or Knowledge 3 and 


probable Arguments beget Opinion. See KNOwL E DSR and 
PROBABILITY. | | 
Wherever the Mind's Acquieſcence in a Truth propoſed 
to it, is accompanied with any Doubt, this is what we call 
an Opinion. See Doug TING. 5 | 
Plato makes Opinion a Medium between Knowledge and 
Ignorance ; clearer and more expreſs than Ignorance yet 
more obſcure and unſatisfying than Knowledge. See lo- 


'NOR ANCE, 


OPISTHOTONOS, in Medicine, a kind of Con vulſion, 
wherein the Body is bent backwards, ſo as to form, as it 
were, a Bow ; in which ſenſe the Word is uſed in oppoſition 
to Emproſtbotono;, wherein the Body is bent forwards. See 
CoxvvLsIOx. 1 

The Opiſt botonos ariſes from a tonic Motion of the Muſcles 
of the poſterior Parts of the Body ; eſpecially thoſe on 
the hack: of the Head. | 4 1 

The Word is compounded of the Greek o7:0w, backward, 
behind, and ue, tendere, to firetch, bend. n 

OPIUM, in Pharmacy, c. a Juice drawn from the 
Head of the black Poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. See 
Popp x. 4 

When the Juice flows of itſelf, thro Inciſions made in the 
Poppy Heads, it is properly call'd Opium; when drawn by 
Expreſſion, it aſſumes the Name of Meconium. See M- 
cox iu. | | 

The difference between the Qualities and Virtues of the 
two Juices, is very confiderable : The former is preferable 
on all accounts; but it is exceeding rare; the Turks, 
among whom it is produced, and who make great uſe of it, 
never allowing it to be exported 3 fo that it is the latter 
that is ordinarily uſed among us, and fold for Opium. 

"Tis moſtly brought from the Lerant and Cairo; gene- 
rally very impure ; the Levantines, to ſhorten their La- 
bour, and to have the more Juice, drawing it equally from 


the Heads and the Leaves of Poppies, by Expreſſion, and 


then reducing it tothe thickneſs of an Extra& by Fire. 
It muſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt, and blackeſt 
poſſible, of a drowſy ſmell, and neither rugged, nor ſticky, 


nor all in a Maſs. 
"Tis a popular Error, that there is any ſuch thing as 


white Opium ; for tho' the Juice as it runs from the Heads 


of the Poppies be of a Milk-colour, it always becomes of a 
very deep brown as it thickens. Wherever it is found 
JED or. foft, tis a ſign the Juice has not had Fire 
enough. 

Prepared Opium is call'd Landanum 3 of which there are 
two Kinds: the one, Smple; extracted by means of Rain- 


Water, and Spirit of Wine: The other Compound, call'd 


Laudanum Opiatum; wherein there enter ſeveral other In- 
gredients. See Laupanum. | 

The Uſes of Opium are to ſooth Pain; to excite Sleep, 
to ſtop Vomiting and Looſeneſſes. Its Doſe is from half A 
Grain to two Grains. Some Perſons, who have much habi- 
tuated themſelves to it, can take 50 or 60 Grains. Charas 
ſays, he has taken 12 Grains himſelf ; and adds, he knew 
one who made no —_— of 36. And in the Philoj, Tranſ. 
we have an inftance of one Mrs. Loveloch, who, in a Fever, 
in three days time, took 102 Grains. 

It raiſes the Spirits, occafions agreeable Senſations, and 
has much the ſame effect with Wine or ſtrong Spirits. The 
Turks ordinarily take to 8 of a Drachm when 


they 


5B 


| they goto Battel, or undertake any Affair that requires 
Vigour and Force. FE 3: 
| _ Opinm flops, for a time, all Orerflowings of Humours, 
Fluxes, Hemorrhages, Ec. probably from the 1 mooth- 
neſs and roundneſs of its Parts, which by a kind of Ti- 
tillation, oblige the Inteſtines, and other Veſſels to con- 
tract themſelves, See Or lArzs. FED : 
Vang ty and Muller look on Opium as a . = 
Poiſon, which fixes the Spirits in the Nerves. Wepfer an 
Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be a hot diflolving 
Poiſon, which ſubtilizes the Blood, exalts and reduces it 
into Vapours, which bloat up the Arteries 3 and the 
| bloated Arteries compreſſing the Veins and Nerves, ſhut 
up the Paſſage of the Spirits. See Po180N. ED 
be * it is found to contain a great deal of vola- 
tile Salt. | | | | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek obe, Juice. 
OPOBALSAMUM, in Pharmacy, a whitiſh Juice, Gum, 


or Refin, diſtilling from the Branches of a Tree call'd 


Balſamum, or the Balm-Tree. See BALM. 

Tis whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, of a Smell ap- 
proaching Turpentine, but much more agreeable. 

"Tis ho ſame with the celebrated Balſamum verum, or 
Balm of the Levant ; at leaſt the difference is not viſible, 
nor can Authors fix it. SeeBALM. 

It obtains a Place among the Alexipharmics, and is a 


ul Ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi, and Mithri- 


ate; very ill ſupply'd with the expreſſed Oil of Mace 
for a Succedaneum, which. does not at all come up to the 
ſubtil ty and activity of its Parts, but is of a much heavier 
Texture. | > 

This, as all other Balſams, is Su 
and Incarnating, apply d outwardly to Tumors, Ulcers, or 

reen Wounds. See BALSAM. | | 
— OPOPANAX, or Ororonax, in Pharmacy, a Gum 

ellow without-fide, white within, fat, brittle, of an agree- 
able Taſte, and a very ſtrong Smell. See Gun. 
The Latins call it Panaces Herculeum, from Hercules, who 
is ſuppos d to have invented it, or rather who firſt diſco- 
ver d its ſpecific Virtues. I is one of the three celebrated 
Panacea, or univerſal Medicines, they attributed ſuch 

wonderful Virtues. to. The two others are the * 
and Chironium; the firſt found by Eſculapius, the ſecond by 
Chiron. Sec PAuAcxA. . 

The Gum Opoponax flows by Incifion from a Plant grow- 
ing abundantly in Acbaia, Beotia, Phocis, and Macedonia: 
pile tis liquid, tis white; but as it dries and hardens, it 
aſſumes a beautiful golden yellow. | | 
There are three Kinds imported; that in Tears 3 that 
in the Maſs; and that counterfeited, or flatted. 

The firſt is the beſt, and the ſecond is the better, as it 
has the more Tears ; the third is a rank Sophiſtication, and 
good for little. 8 

It is little uſed internally; tho' Etmuller ranks it among 
Cathartics. Its chief Uſe is in the Cure of Wounds ; 
whence it enters the Compoſition of the Unguentum Divi- 
num, with the Galbauum, Ammoniac, and Bdellium. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek &rF, Juice, and 
myaz, the Name of the Tree which yields it. 

OPPILATION, in Medicine, the Act of obſtructing, or 
ſtopping up the Ducts, or Paſſages of the Body, by evil or 
peccant Humours. See OssrRUCTION. 

: 55 Word is chiefly uſed for Obſtructions of the lower 
elly. | 

Viſcid, 2 Foods, difficult of Digeſtion, are oppila- 
tive; don't paſs off well, but ſtop in the Mouths of the 
Veſſels. 

OPPONENT, a Perſon who withſtands, or oppoſes an- 
other. See Orros1T10N. | - 

The Term is chiefly uſed in peaking of Scholaſtic or 
Academic Diſputes or Exerciſes, where a. Perſon who op- 
poſes a Thefis, or impugns it by his Objections, is call'd 
8 8 | | 5 

PPOSITES, Oppoſita, ſimply, among Logicians, are ſuch 
Things as differ among themſelves ; ſo, as not to differ in 
like manner with ſome third. By which Circumſtance, 
Oppoſites differ from Diſparates. | 

e Schoolmen reckon four Kinds of Oppoſites; viz. rela- 
tively, contrarily, privatively, and contradittorily Oppoſites. For 
either, ſay they, the Oppoſition is between Ens and Ens, 
or between Ens and Non Ens: If the former, it is either 
with a dependant Ens, which makes a relative Oppoſition, 
the loweſt of all; or an independent one, which is a con- 
trary one: If with a Non Ens, it is either with a Non Ens 
ſecundum quid, which is privative; or with a Nom Ens fim- 
ly, which is the higheſt eee See RELATIVE, 

NTRARY, PRIVATIVE, CONTRADICTORY. 

OyryosiTEs, Halba, complex ly, are Propofitions that 
claſh with each other: As, Man is an Animal; and Man 
is not an Animal. See OryosrT10N. 

Or rosirE Angles, If a Line 8 T (Tab. Gonk rav, 
Fig. 46.) meet two other Lines, AP and B R, in different 


n and , as alſo & and y, hereby form'd, are call 


_ The later Schoolmen, deviating from their Maſter, de. 


rative, Deterfive, 2 l 2 
fine Oppoſition an Affection of the Enunciation, whereby w 


(66) orp 


Paints A and B, but in the ſame Direction; 
Angles 3 particularly, « the external oppoſi 
the internal oppoſite Angle of y. - 

1 Cones, Pg _ ; an ee ſimilat a 
vertically oppoſite, and havi ame 
on "ly ; 5 "3g . Ui 

PPOSITE Sedions, are the two Hyperbolg' 
Plane cutting both thoſe Cones. 1755 8 -ma Un 

If a Cone be cut by a Plane through its Verte 
22 or non _ 3 to the former * 

tter Plane uced thro the oppoſite Cone wil 4. 
the oppoſite SeFions. See Sxcr 34 | 728 there uk 
E 8 1 : N = Relation 0. F 

ings, between which a Line ma' draw * 
lar 5 W. . Wen Petal, 

OrrosirIox, in Logic, a Quality of Diſa 
tween Propoſi tions that have the 3 Subſet. a de 
ſame * See PRO POSITION. 1 

Oppoſition, is ſaid by Logicians to be either Comm 
or Incomplex. K 5 "OY 

Incomplex, or Simple Orros1T10N, is the Dif, 
two hides, which Fill not ſuffer each other prong. 
lame Subject: Thus Heat is oppoſed to Cold 5 Sight 
Blindneſs, Ge. Which Oppoſition bas already bern ve 
ſerved to be of four Kinds. See Or POSIT E. 

Complex Opros r Iod, is defined by Ariſtotle to be the 
affirming, and denying the ſame Predicate of the fag: 
Subject, not taken equivocally for the ſame, accotding ty 
the ſame, in the ſame manner, and at the ſame time: 1, 
Socrates is learned; and Socrates is not learned. 


HS 
. » 


abſolute Propoſitions, the ſame Extremes being ſuppoſe 
in the ſame Bode, and Number, and underſtood, withou 
any ambiguity, of the ſame thing, oppoſe each other, either 
in reſpe& of Quantity, or of Quality; or of both. 

According to the former Definition, there are three Spe. 
cies of Oppoſition 3 Contrary, Subcontrary, and Contradiftary |; 
According to the ſecond, a fourth Species is admitted, nz, 
Subaltern. ; Fu 

To know how and wherein, Propoſitions are oppoſite 
they muſt be compared in we and Quality, all the 
ways they can be comp in. If they be oppoſite i 
Quality and Quantity 3 i. e. if the one be Affirmative, and 
the other Negative; the one Univerſal, the other Parti- 
lar, they are ſaid to be contradittory; v. gr. No Pleaſure 
is allow'd ; ſome Pleaſure is allow'd. See Contr anc 
TORY, 

If they be only oppoſite in Quality, and not in Quantity, 
of 3 eee if Uaiverſal; and Sub-contraries 
if Particular; v. gr. All uſe of Wine is Evil; no uſe of 
Wine is Evil. Some Means of preſerving Reputation are 
allow'd ; ſome Means of preſerving Reputation are rot 
allow'd. See ConTrary, &c. 

If the Propoſitions be only oppoſite in Quantity, the 
are call'd Subalterns 3 v. gr. Every Man is liable to Sin; 
ſome Man is liable to Sim. | But this laſt is no proper 0p- 
Poſition 3 inaſmuch as the univerſal Propoſition always in- 
cludes the particular one. 

Singular Propofitions, which can only be oppoſed in Qur 
lity, are reducible to contradictory ones. : 

The eſſential Properties of Propoſitions conſider' d vit 
regard to their . are, 1. That of two contradiQtory 
Propofitions, there is one always true, and another falle 
2. Two contrary Propoſitions can never be both true; but 
may be both falſe. 3. Sub- contrary Propoſitions may be 
all true at the ſame time; as happens when the Attribute 
is accidental to the Subject; but when it is eſſential to f, 
the one is true, the other falſe. 4. Subalterns may 
either true or falſe at the ſame time; or the one may 
true, the other falſe. If the Attribute be eſſential to the 
Subject, the ſubaltern Affirmatives are true, and the Ne- 
gatives falſe 3 but if the Negatives deny the Subject m 
Attribute incompatible with the Subject, they will be both 
true. When the Attribute is accidental to the Subject, de 
univerſal Subaltern is ordinarily falſe, and the particular coe 
true. - 
Oeyos1T10N, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby two thing 
are afſembled together, which appeared incompatible 5 * 
when Horace ſays, a wiſe Folly. 

In Bobours's Notion, this Figure, which ſeems to den 
what it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in Appearance: * 
very Elegant. — 8 

PPOSITION, in Aſtronomy, is that Aſpect, or Situs 
of two Stars, or Planets, wherein they are diamerrict” 
oppofite to each other, or 180% a- part. See Con jus 
TION, 

When the Moon is diametrically oppoſe to the der, f 
that ſhe ſhews her whole illumined Face; ſhe is ſaid, fad 
regard to the Sun, to be in Oppoſition 3 and ſhe is _ 


tobe is her Fall, and ſhines all Night long. See Fu, 
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„ene Moon never happen but when ſhe is in 
— hy ng when they both meet in the 
ay” — Ecliptic. See Ecrirex . Mars in his 28 
cen gan is nearer the Earth than he is to the Sun. 
— RIl Lapis, ſee Lapis V1TUPERIT. 1 
MUS, in Antiquity, a Magiſtrate of Athens, 
"© were two, or three ; choſen out of the Senate, 


4 


E Coun, c 
and to tal: 
and zer E. ro + "oy the third Mood of the 


Verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent Defire 
hing. See Mood. | 
on Wiſh ef articular Mood, or a particular Set of In- 
; ” to expreſs this Defire, the Engliſh gy bg? ex- 
= — * by an Adverb of Wiſhing prefix'd to it. The Latins 
- Vines ; the French by Plis a Dieu; and the Engliſb by 


7 Would to Gods an s, ſetting aſide the Adverb, the Op- 
BI In _ _—_— the Su junctive; the dens of 
#4 2 Va, which make what we call the Moods, are the 
| ſame in _ the Greek, the Wiſh is expreſs'd by a par- 


Indee . ; W 
zan. thence call'd Optative; and in the French 
1 de, und kalte there is ſomething like it; their 


: ſerving the ſame purpoſes. But the Optative 

Mb 75 ſafely retrench'd from the Latin and Engliſh. 
E. Yon 

. YRIA, 8 , An, Preſents made to a 

; rſt time a Perſon ſaw it. : 
K 5 _ Sans alſo: uſed for the Preſents which the 
Bridegroom made his Bride when ſhe was conducted to 
bim; this being the firſt time he ſaw her. See Barthol. 
g Jet. 5 | 
AH 3 is form'd from the Greek 097421, I ſee. | 
OPTICS, is properly the Science of direct Viſion. See 
bo, ſometimes, the Word is uſed in a larger Senſe for 
the Science of Viſion, or Viſibles in general : In which 
6; e it includes Catoptrics, and Dioptrics; and even Per- 


were done in Order, 


Conju ations 


TIVE. 


thematical Science, which explains the manner wherein 
Viſion is perform'd in the Eye 3 treats of Sight in the ge- 
veral 3 gives the Reaſons of the ſeveral Modifications or 
Alterations which the Rays of 4 undergo in the Eye; 
and ſhews why Objects appear ſometimes greater, ſome- 


| confuſed, ſometimes nearer, ſometimes more remote. See 
Lier, Evs, Oc. ; 8 
In this extenſive Signification, it is conſider'd by Sir 1/. 
Newton in his admirable Work call'd Optics. . 
| Optics makes a conſiderable Branch of Natural Philoſo- 
phy 3 both as it explains the Laws of Nature, according to 
which Viſion is perform'd 3 and as it accounts for abun. 
dance of Phyfical Phenomena , otherwiſe inexplicable. 
For what can be determined about Light, Colours, Tranſ- 
8 Opacity, Brightneſs, Meteors, the Rainbow, 
arrhelia, Oc. but on Principles of Optics? What about 
the Nature of the Stars? The Structure of the Mundane 
Syſtem ? The Motions of the Planets? The Eclipſes of 
the Luminaries ? Cc. . 
Optics, therefore, make a conſiderable Part of Aſtro- 
nomy. See As r RON OMV. 
From Optics likewiſe ariſes Perſpettive; all the Rules 
| whereof have their Reaſon or Foundation in Optics. Indeed 
Tacquet makes Perſpective a part of Optics; tho' Jobn Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in his Per/peFiva Communis, calls Op- 
cs, Catoptrics, and Dioptrics - the Name Perſpective. 
PeRSPECTIVE, | 
Euclid has wrote on the antient Optics and Catoptrics ; 
loptrics were unknown to them. F. Honorat. Fabri has an 
Abridgment of Optics, Catoptrics, and Dioptrics. Father 
chinard a Century 
Albazon have done well on the Principles of Optics. Father 
Kircher has a large Volume on the Secrets of Optics, of 
Light, and Shadow ; and its ſurprizing Effects, which 
Pas on the People for Magic. We _ alſo POptique & 
A of F. Merſenne, Paris 1651. Dioptriquè Oculaire 
- ath. Cberubin, Paris 1671, Fol. Cbrift. Scheineri Optica, 
_ 1652. Jacobi Gregorii Optica, Lond. 1663. Job. Bap. 
Ota de Refraione Optices. Barrovii Lefiones Optice, Lond. 
r Frincipe Generale de ! Optigue, by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
pe Leipfic Acts, 1682. L*Occhiale all Occhio, or Dioptrica 
| 12 Carol. Ant, Mancini, Bonlogne 1660, 40. Phyſico- 
ef de Lumine, Coloribus & Iridi, per F. Mar. Grimaldi, 
— 1665, 4%. Cogitationes Phyſico-Mechanice de Natura 
onus, per Joban. Ott. Scapbuſam, Heidel. 1670, 4% And 
who. ou , 1 9 
: ebnete have been named firſt, the great Sir 7. Newton, 
RO Engliſh and Latin, 49. 
Nerves, the ſecond Pair of Nerves, ſpringing from 


or (%, of 


the Crara of the Medulla Oblongata, and paſting thenes to the 


their Origin; an 


whereof the Their Office was D, inſpect the Fiſh- Market, 


ſpectirxe. See CaToPTRICS, Dior rRICSs, and PEARSE 


Optics in its more extenſive Acceptation, is a mix'd Ma- 


times ſmaller, ſometimes more diſtin, ſometimes more 


of Problems in Optics. Vitello, and ( 


Eye. SeeNzayn. | 
| Theſe Nerves n by degrees, in their receſs from 
at length meet, in the Baſis of the 
Brain, near the Infundibulum. Thence they again ſepa- 
rate, but without decufſating 3 and proceed, one to each 
Eye. See Ev. 

They are cover'd with two Coats, which they take from 
the Dura and Pia Mater; and which, by their Expanfions, 
form the two Membranes of the Eye, catl'd the Uvea and 
Cornea. See Uvza, Oe. 

The Retina, which is a third Membrane; and the imme- 
diate Organ of Sight, is only an Expanſion of the fibrous, 
” inner, and medullary Part of theſe Nerves. See R- 

INA, | | 

The Conſtruction of the Optic-Nerve ſeems to be different 
from that of the other Nerves, which all appear to conſiſt 
of hard Fibres: For this, e'er it enters the Orbit of the 
Eye, is only a Coat or Cover form'd by the Pia Mater, and 
including a Production of the Medulla of the Brain; which 
is eaſily ſeparated from it. At its entrance into the Eye, 
it takes another Coat from the Dura Mater; which two 
Coats are bound together by exceedingly fine Filaments : 
That from the Pia Mater is continued in the Choraides, and 
that from the Dura Mater in the Uvea. | 

From their Entrance within the Orbit, to the Ball of 
the Eye, the Medulla, encloſed under the two Coats, is ſe- 
parated into a number of little Cells anſwering to each 
other. See VISION. 5 

Or ric-Pencil, or Pencil of Rays, is that Aſſemblage of 
Rays by means whereof any Point or Part of an Object is 
ſeen. See PENCIL and Raviant, 

Some Opric Writers laugh at the Notion of Optic-Pencils, 
and maintain em mere Chimera's. | | 

Or Ti c-Pyramid, in Perſpective, is the Pyramid A B CO 
(Tab. PzreencrIVE, Fig. 12.) whoſe Baſe is the vifible 
Object A B C;; and its Vertex, in the Eye O; form'd by 
RoW drawn from the ſeveral Points of the Perimeter to 
the Eye. | | 

Hence alſo appears, what is meant by Optic Triangle. 

Or ric Rays, are particularly uſed for thoſe wherewith 
8 5 1 or Optic- Triangle, is terminated; as O A, 

5 . \ 

Or ric Axis, is a Ray paſſing through the Centre of the 
Eye; or the middle of the Optic. Pyramid, &c. 

Or ric Chamber, ſee Camera Oꝝsc uk A. 

Or T1c-Glafſes, are Glaſſes ground either concave, or 


convex, ſo as either to collect, or diſperſe the Rays of 


Light; by means whereof Viſion is improved, and the 
Eye ſtrengthned, preſerved, c. 

For the manner of Grinding and Poliſhing Optic-Glaſſes, 
ſee GRIN DIN, PoLisninc, Grass, (Fc. | 

For their Phenomena, ſee Lzxs, Mizron, Qc. 

The Principal among Optic-Glaſſes, are Teleſcopes, Micro- 
ſcopes, SpeFacles, Reading-Glaſſes, Magic Lantborus &c. See 
the Conſtruction and Uſe of each oe its proper Article, 
TELESCOPE, MicRoscor E, SPECTACLE, MaAcic Lants 
born, &c. | | 

Or ric Place of a Star, Oc. is that Point of its Orbit in 
which it appears to be, to our Eye. See PLace. 


This is either true; as when the Eye is ſuppoſed at the 


Centre of the Earth, or Planet it inhabits ; or apparent, as 
when at the Circumference. See APPANENT, PrANExr, 
Oc. | . 
The difference between the two, is the Parallax. See 
PARALLAxX. | | 


OPTICAL Inequality, in Aſtronomy, is an apparent Ir- 


regularity in the Motions of far diſtant Bodies; ſo call'd, 
becauſe not really in the moving Bodies, but arifing from 
the Situation of the Spectator's Eye: So that were the 
2 in the Centre, it would always ſee the Motions uni- 
orm. ; 

The Optical Inequality may be thus illuſtrated: Suppoſe a 
Body revolving in the Periphery of a Circle ABD EFGQ, 
Tab. Or rics, Fig. 40.) and moving through equa 
Arches AB, BD, DE, EF, in equal Times; and ſuppoſe 
the Eye in the Plane of the ſame Circle, but at a diſtance 
from it, viewing the Motion of the Body from O: When 
the Body goes from A to B; its apparent Motion is mea- 
ſured by the Angle A OB, or the Arch H L, whichitwill 
ſeem to deſcribe. But in an equal time, while it moves 
thro' the Arch B D, its apparent Motion will be determi- 
ned by the Angle BOD, or the Arch L M, which is leſs 
than the former Arch HI. And when arrived at D, it 
will be ſeen at the Point M of the Line NL M. But it 
ſpends the ſame time in deſcribing D E, which is equal to 
AB or BD; and when arrived at E, is ſtill ſeen at M; 
appearing Stationary in all the Space from D to E. When 
it arrives at E, the Eye will ſee it in L; and at G, will 
appear at H; ſo that it will ſeem to have gone retrograde: 
And, laſtly, from Q to P, it will again appear Statio- 


nary. 
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OPTIMATES, in Antiquity. One of the Divifions of by many Writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, drann <: | 


the Roman People, was into Optimates and Populares, _ 
According to Tully's Deſcription, the Optimates were the 
beſt Citizens; or thoſe who defir'd their Actions might be 
approved by the better Sort; and the Populares thoſe, who, 
out of a Thirſt of Vain-glory, did not ſo much conſider what 


was right, as what would pleaſe the Populace, and get an 


Intereſt in them. But others rather make the Optimares to 
be the vigorous Aſſertors of the Dignity of the Chief Ma- 
giſtrate, and the Sticklers for the Grandeur of the State; 
who cared not if the inferior Members ſuffer'd, if it were 
for the Advancement of the Commanding Powers : And 
the Populares thoſe who courted the Favour of the Popu- 
lace, and encouraged them to demand larger Privileges, to 
bring Matters nearer to a Level. | 
OPTION, the Power, or Faculty of Wiſhing, or Chu- 
ſing; or the Choice a Perſon makes of any thing. | 
When 2 new Suffragan Biſhop is conſecrated, the Arch- 
biſhop of the Province, by a cuſtomary Prerogative, 
claims the Collation of the firſt vacant .Benefice, or Dig- 
' nity, in that See, according as he ſhall chuſe 5 whi 
Choice is call'd the Archbrſhop's Option. | 
OR, in Heraldry, Zellow, or the Colour 
of Gold. See Coloux and METAL. 
Without this, or Argent, there can be no 
good Armory. 6 
In the Coats of Nobles, it is call'd To- 


It is repreſented in Engraving by ſmall 
Points, or Dots, all over the Field, or Bear- 
ing; as in the Figure. | 

It is accounted the Symbol of Wiſdom, Temperance, 
Faith, Force, Conſtancy, c. 

ORACLE, an Anſwer, uſually couch'd in very dark 
and ambiguous Terms, ſuppos'd to be given by Dzmons of 
old; either by the Mouth of their Idols, or by thoſe of 
their Prieſts, to the People who conſulted them on Things 
to come. 8 5 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the Prieſteſs was ever in a Rage 
when ſhe gave Oracles. Ablancourt obſerves, that the Stu- 
dy or Reſearch of the Meaning of Oracles, was but a heart- 
leſs Thing; and that they were never underſtood till after 
the Accompliſhment. Hiſtorians relate, that Cræſus was 
trick d by the Ambiguity and Equivocation of the Oracle: 


Ibis redibis nanquam 10 bello peribis. 


On Acrx is particularly uſed for the Dæmon who gave 
the Anſwer, and the Place where it was given. See 
D Mo. | 3 

The principal Oracles of Antiquity are, that of Aba, men- 
tion'd by Herodotus; that of Anpbiaraus; that of the Bran- 
chydes at Didymus; that of the Camps at Lacedemon; that 
ot Dodona ; that of Jupiter Ammon; that of Nabarea, in the 
City Anarlaca, near the Caſpian Sea; that of Tropbonius, 
mention'd by Her odotus; that of Chyſopolis; that of Claros 
in lonia; that of Miletus; that of Mallos; that of Patarea; 
that of Pella in Macedonia; that of Phaſel:des in Cilicia; that 
of Snope in Papblagonia; that of Orpbeus's Head, mention'd 
by Philefiratus in his Life of Apollonius. | 

But of all others, the Oracle of Apollo Pythius at Delphos, 
was the moſt celebrated; this was conſulted, en dernier 
reſſort, by moſt of the Princes of thoſe Ages. See Pr- 
THIVUS, | 

M. Bayle obſerves, that at firſt it gave its Anſwers in 
Verſe; and that it fell at length to Proſe, upon the Peo- 
ple's beginning to laugh at the Poorneſs of its Verſifica- 
tion. i 
"Tis a pretty general Opinion among the more Learned, 
that Oracles were all meer Cheats and Impoſtures ; either 
calculated to ſerve the avaritious Ends of the Heathen 
Prieſts, or the political Views of the Princes. 

M. Bayle ſays poſitively, they were meer human Artifices, 
in 5 the Devil had no hand. He is ſtrongly back'd 
by Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have wrote expreſly on 
the Subject. 

There are two Points in diſpute on the Subject of Ora- 
cles, vis. whether they were human, or diabolical Ma- 
chines? and whether or no they ceaſed upon the Publica- 
tion or Preaching of the Goſpel. 

Plutarch has a Treatiſe on the ceaſing of ſome Ora- 
cles; and Van Dale, a Dutch Phyfician, has a Volume to 
prove they did not ceaſe at the Coming of Chriſt 5 but 
that many of them ceaſed long before; and that others 
held till the fall of Paganiſm, under the Empire of The- 
odoſius the Great; when Paganiſm being diffipated, theſe In- 
' Airutions could no longer ſubſiſt. 

Van Dale was anſwer'd by a German, one Mezbins, Profeſ- 
ſor of Theology at Leipſic, in 1685, M. Fontenelle eſpouſed 
Van Dale's Syſtem, and improved upon it in his Hiftory of 
Oracle,; and ſhew'd the Weakneſs of the Arguvent uſed 


— m—_— 


pas; and in thoſe of Sovereign Princes, Sl. 


ng of Oracle: 3 | 

F. Maltbus, a learned Jeſuit, has anſwer d bot 17 
and Fontenelle. He labours to prove that there were f. by 
cles, and ſuch as can never be. attributed to any Art 
the Priefts or Prieſteſſes; and that ſeveral of cher ag 
filent in the firlt Ages of the Church, either by ii > 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or by the Prayers of the Saints ech 
This Doctrine is confirm'd by a Letter from Path 
chet, Miſſionary, to Father Malibu: ; wherein tis d : 
that what Father Maltbus ſays of the antient Orac clin] 
perimented every day in the Indies. "0 

It ſeems, according to the Miffionary, that the De, 

gives Oracles in the Indies; and that, not by Idols vj 
would be liable to Impoſture; but by the Mou ' Wh 
Prieſts, and ſometimes of the By-ſtanders: 'tis a 
theſe Oracles, too, ceaſe, and the Devil becomes 
Proportion as the Goſpel is preach'd among them, 

Twas * br who firſt endeavour'd to perſuad 
Chriſtians, that the Coming of Jeſus Chriſt had Qrack 
Oracles dumb; tho it appears from the Laws of They y 
Gratian, and Valentinian, that the Oracles were ſtill fs, 
ſulted as low as the Year 3$5. Cicero ſays, the O de l. 
came dumb, in proportion as People, growing leſs crea 
lous, began to ſuſpect them for Frauds. ? 


mute, 


Plutarch alledges two Reaſons for the ceaſing of bab 


The one was Apollo's Chagrin; who, it ſcems, took , 
dudgeon to be interrogated about ſo many Hüte. by 
other. was, that in proportion as the Genii, or Demons who 
had the Management of the Oracles, died, and became « 
tint, the Oracles muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. He adds 4 Unt 
and more natural Cauſe of the ccafing of Oraclen viz, the 
forlorn State of Greece, ruin'd and deſolated by Wars. Fu 
hence, the Smallneſs of the Gains, let the Prieſts fink in; 
a Poverty and Contempt, too bare to cover the Fraud. 
Moſt of the Fathers of the Church took it to be th 
Devil that gave Oracles ; and look'd on it as a pleaſure k 
took to give dubious and equivocal Anſwers; to have x 
handle to laugh at them. Yoffius allows, that *twas the De. 
vil who ſpoke in Oracles ; but thinks that the Obſcurity « 
his Anſwers, was owing to his Ignorance as to the preciſe 
Circumſtances of Events. That artful and ſtudied Obſc. 
rity, wherein the Anſwers were couch'd, ſhew'd the Em: 
barraſs the Devil was under; as thoſe double Meaning 
they uſually bore, provided for their Accompliſhmem. 
Where the Thing foretold, did not happen accordingly, the 
Oracle, forſooth, was miſunderſtood. | 
Euſebius has preſerv'd ſome Fragments of a Philoſopher, 
call'd Oenemaus; who, out of Reſentment for his having 
been ſo often fool'd by them, wrote an ample Confutatin 
of all their Impertinences: When we come to conſult 


e thee, ſays he to Apollo, if thou feeſt what is in Futurity, | 


« why doelt thou uſe Expreſſions that won't be underſtood? 
% Doeſt thou not know that they won't be underſiou? 
If thou doeſt, thou takeſt pleaſure in abufing us; if thou 
** dqeft nor, be inform'd of us, and learn ro ſpeak more clexr 
* ly. - I tell thee, that if thou intendedſt an Equivoque, the 
«* Greek Word whereby thou affirm'd that Crzſus ſhould 
« overthrow a great Empire, was ill choſen ; and that it 
could fignify nothing but Cræſus's conquering Cyrus, It 


Things muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, why doeſt thou 


% amuſe us with thy Ambiguities 3 what doeſt thou, Wretch 
as thou art, at Delpbos; empldy'd in muttering idle I: 
„ phecies!” © Ac 

Bur Oenemaus is ſtill more out of humour with the 0: 
cle, for the Anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, when 
Xerxes was about to attack Greece with all the Strength of 


Aſia. The Pythian declar'd, that Minerva, the Protedrefsof 


Athens, had endeavour'd in vain to appeaſe the Wrath 0 
Jupiter; yet that Jupiter, in com lailance to his Daughter, 


was willing the Atbenians ſhould ſave themſelves in wooden 


Walls; and that Salamine ſhould bebold the Loſs of! 


great many Children, dear to their Mothers, either wht" 


Ceres was ſpread abroad, or gather'd together. 
Here Oenemaus loſes all patience with the God of Del 
Phos-: This Conteſt, ſays he, between Father and Dauęb- 
ter, is very becoming the Gods. Tis excellent, rhat 
“there ſhould be contrary Inclinations and Intereſts in Her 
ven. ure Wizzard, thou art ignorant whoſe the Chil 
* dren are, that Salamine ſhall ſee periſh 3 whether Get 
« or Perſians, *Tis certain, they muſt be either one of! 
„ ther; but thou neededſt not 40 told ſo openly, that 
&« thou kneweſt not which. Thou concealeſt the Ti 
* of the Battle under thoſe fine poetical Expreſſion 
« Either when Ceres is ſpread abroad, or gatber d pogerher 
& And wouldſt thou Ta than us with ſuch pompous 
4 guage? Who knows not that if there be a Ser ff., ; 
« muſt either be in Seed-time or Harveſt? tis cert, 
* cannot be in Winter. Let Things go how they wr 
e thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this Jupiter, whom Mews 


« endeavouring to appeaſe, If the Greeks loſe the hang 


66 Jupiter 


— h prevail d. — BENE: 
be Sibylle, fee SIBYLLINE Oracle. 

deliver'd 'by the Mouth or Voice. ; 

In this ſenſe we ay, Oral Tradition, &c. See IRA DT- 


4 4 
© 


jon. pruit. too well known to need a particular 
JE, a Fruit, too we . parti » 
axon yet yielding too many Kinds of Merchandize, 
d over. gr 88 425 
dy wt _ - Aurantium or Malum aureum, Golden 
\ its our. 18 Dian ve 
= ples — — brought from Nice, Ciouta, the Iſles 
Wc 2 Hieres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the American I- 
lands, and even China and the Coaſts of Indis. 
e y were firſt brought into Europe from China, by the 
WW, ngneſe; and tis ſaid the very Tree, whence all the Eu- 
=. — Vrange-Trees were produc d, is {till preſerv'd at L.. 
n tbe Houſe of the Count &.Zaurent 
WF 7oſ moſt eſtgem'd, and that are made Preſents of as 
Sr .ritics, in the Iadies, ate no bigger than a Billiard-Ball; 
EY, hen ſweeten'd with a little — they are efteem'd ex- 
elent for Diſorders of the Breaſꝶ t. 
oOranges are ordinaril comfited in Halfs and Quarters. 
ðeOey are firſt peel d, then ſcoop'd and dry d in a Store. 
WW 0:argcat is the Orange-Peel cut in pieces and candied. 
Wray furniſhes a great deal of Flower of Oranges, either 
[ wy aterof Flower of Oranges, call'd Water of Napha, 
WT. mcs moſtly from Provence. To be good, it mult be very 
birter, and not above a Year old. 25 
W There are various Oils drawn from Oranges : The Oil 
t Neroli is the Produce: of the Flowers by Diſtillation, 
fat drawn from the Skin by Water and an Alembic, is 
( liogether as good. There is-alſo an Oil drawn from lit- 
tle Oranges, or Orangelettes, by ſteeping them five or fix 
Days in common Water, and diſtilling them with the ſame 
Water in an Alembic. Theſe Oils are all efteem'd good 
for deſtroying of Worms in Children; but are very apt to 
be ſophiſticated with Oil of Ben, or that of ſweet Al- 
monds. | # $) | N 7 
Ox ANeEADE, a Drink made of Orange-Juice, Water, 
and Sugar, =? ' 


— 


g Fever. | FH. TG 24 
| Oxancs Colour, is a Colour that partakes equally of 
Red and Yellow; or is a Medium between the two, See 
CoLOUR, er 5 1 
In Heraldry, the Term Orange is given in Blazon to all 
Roundles that are Tenne or Tawney, „ #4} 
ORAN GERT, a Gallery in a Garden, or Parterre; ex- 
pos'd to the South; but well cloſed with a Glaſs Window, 
| to preſerve the Oranges in, during the Winter Seaſon. 
Orangery is alſo uſed for the Parterre, where the Orange: 
are expos d in kindly Weather. The Orangery of Verſailles 
is the moſt magnificent that ever was built. | 
ORATION, a Speech, or Harangue, framed according 
to the Rules of Oratory; and ſpoke in public. See Ox A- 
TORY, | OT Fa 
All the Kinds of Oratiozs may be reduc'd to three Heads: 
712. the Demonſtrative, the Deliberative, and the Judicial. 
To the demonſtrative Kind belong, Paneg yrics, Geneth- 
liaca, Epithalamia, Epicedia, Euchariſtic, Epinecia, and Con- 
gratulations, See PANEGyRIc, GentTHLIAC, c. | 
To the deliberative Kind belong, Perſuaſion, Diſſaaſion, 
Exbortation, and Commendation. 
To the > Says Kind belong, Accuſation, Confirmation, Con- 
| futation, &c. See each under its proper Article, CoxyIRMA- 
TION, Oc. . | 
ORATORY, the Art of ſpeaking well; the ſame with 
etoric : the difference between the two being only in 
the Names; the firſt of which is Latin, the other Greek. 
e Rukrokic. 
Ona rox is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts, for a Clo- 
et, or little re in 2 large Houſe, near a Bed- 
Chamber, furniſh'd with à little Altar, or an Image, for 
private Devotion. | 
© antient Oratories were little Chappels, adjoining to 
: onalteries, wherein the Monks ſaid their Prayers e'er they 
ad any Churches. Several little Councils Say Synods have 
—_ d the Uſe of private Oratories. See CARL. 
n the VIth and VIIth Centuries, Oratories were little 
By rches, frequently built in Church-yards 3 without either 
5 Cardinal Prieſt, or any public Office; the Bi- 
P lending 2 Prieft to officiate occafionally. 
Mt is alſo uſed for a ſort of Society, or Congre- 
A rn of devout Perſons 3 who form a kind of Monaftery, 
— you Community; but without being oblig'd to make 
'Ows ; Thus, „ 
Triefts of the OxA Tory, are a Community of Secular 
= i who live together in a Monaſtic Manner, but with- 
ws * 17 ; * N at 3 ow * Tour 
+ £011Þ Neri, a Florentine, under the Title of O. 
"ary. of Santa Maria in the Valicella. 
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nexarable to the laſt } if they gain ity: 
+ e 15 1 


On the Model of this, the Cardinal Berulle eftabliſh's.8 


Congregation of the Oratery of Jeſus in 1612, in France 3 
which has fince increas d: ſo that there are now 60 Houſes 


of Prieſts of the Dravry. Py 
Tbere is ſome difference, however, between the Italian, 


and French Inſtitutions : 8. Philip Neri, to prevent the 


Confufion which the great Number of Houſes uſually. oc- 
cine in Congregations; would have his to be a * 
ouſe, And tho? others were at liberty to form the liks 


Congregations, yet they ſhould have no Dependance on ons 
another. ; 3 Aan | 


For this reaſon; the Houſes. of t 8 in Ital , and 
Flanders are all Independent; whereas thoſe 1 * have 


a Relation to each other, and all depend on the ſame 
Chief, who has the Quality of 1 General; and, 
with three Aſſiſtants, governs the whole Congregation. See 


CONGREGATION. | _ | 

ORB, Ox x8, in Aſtronomy, a Spherical Body, or Space, 
contain'd under two Superficies 3 the one Concave, the o- 
ther Convex, See SPHERE. : | 

The antient Aſtronomers conceiy'd the Heavens, as con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral vaſt, azure, tranſparent Orbs, inclos'd in 
one another: Or vaſt Circles, which in their Area include 
the Bodies of the Planets; the Radii whereof are com- 

iz'd ors thy of wg 5er and 1550 higheſt 

oint to which the Planet riſes; ſuppoſing the Earth to b 
in the Centre. See HEAVRNS. 8 p "hl s 

There are Orbs Concentric, i. e. having the ſame Centre; 
and Orbs Excentric. Sce Concentric, GC. 

The eee or Great Orb, is that wherein the Sun 
d to revolve; or rather that wherein the Earth 
makes its annual Circuit. See OR BTT. „ 

. Ozs, in Aſtrology. An Orb of Light is a certain Sphere 
or Extent of Light, which the Aſtrologers allow a Planet 
beyond its Centre, _ „ 

"They fay, that provided the Aſpects do but fall within 
this Orb, they have almoſt the ſame effect, as if the poin- 
ted direftly againſt the Centre of the Planet. See A- 
The Orb of Saturn's Tight they make to be 10 Degrees; 
that of Jupiter 12. that of Mars 50, 300. that of the Sur 10. 


5 £4 that of Venus 89. that of Mercury 7©, that of the Moon 12% 
lemery ſays, it may be given to People in the height of 3 pep SES: 


of, 
_ ORBICULARE 0s, Orbicular Bone, in Anatomy, is one 
of the Bones of the inward Ear ; tied by a ſlender Ligament 
to the Sides of the Lobes of the Ear; and named from its 
Figure, which is round. See Ear. ag RB 
It was firſt diſcover'd. by Fran. Sylvius : Its Uſe is in the 
Extenſion and Relaxation of the Tympanum. See Tym- 
PANUM.  - 98 | 
ORBICULARIS, or Conftriftor Labiorum, in Anatomy, 
is one of the Muſcles of the Lips. See ConsTric- 
1655 8 4 5 
The Orbicularis is ſingle; its Fibres make a Ring about 
the Mouth, and ſerve to conſtringe and draw up the Lips, 


and by that means to ſhut the Mouth, Sc. It alſo ſerves 


to advance, or ſtretch them outwards 3 and has the chief 
part in the Action of Kiſſing. Whence it is alſo call'd 
Oſculatorius, or the Kiſſing Muſcle. 

Verbeyen will not have it one Muſcle, but a Pair, whoſe 
Fibres meet, and join at both Corners of the Mouth; 
tho' other Authors are unanimous in making it ſingle, and 
call it a Sphinfer. See SPHINCTER. 


Oxzsicuraris, or Deprimens Palpebrarum, is a Muſcle 


ſpringing from each Corner of the Eye, and anſwer'd by 
another of like Figure and Structure in the lower Eye-lid 3 
which are therefore often conſider d as one Orbicular Muſ- 
ele. See Exz-LiD. . - 

Its Fibres inviron the Eye-lids, and are inſerted into em, 
not unlike the SphinRers of other Parts. It is faſten'd to 

that part of the Margin of the Orbit, towards the Noſe, 
made by the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw. 

ORBIT, in Aſtronomy, the Path of a Planet or Comet; 
or the Line deſcrib'd by its Centre in its proper Motion in 
the Heavens. See Pranzr, Oc. 

The Sun's, or rather the Earth's Orbir, is the Curve 
which it paſſes along in its annual Revolution; call'd the 
Ecliptic. See Eci ric. 

he Orbit of the Earth, and that of all the primary 
Planets, is an Ellipſis; in one of whoſe Foci, the Sun is 
laced; in which. Ellipſis they move according to this Law, 
Hat 2 Radius drawn from the Centre of the Sun to the Centre 
of the Planet, always deſcribes Areas proportional tothe 
Times. See Earth, Sun, Oc. 56 

The antient Aſtronomers made the Planets deſeribe cir- 
cular Orbits, with an uniform Velocity. Copernicas himſelf 
could not believe they ſhould do otherwiſe 3 Feri nequir, 
ſays he, nt Celeſte corpus ſimplex uno Orbe inequaliter moveatur. 
So that to account for their Inequalities, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to Eccentrics and Epicycles 5 from the 
embarraſs whereof, Copernicus himſelf could not entirely dif- 
intangle himſelf. See Erxicyors, We, 
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my after him came Aſtronomers, who, with a little 
more Ry fics, have made no difficulty of changing theſe cir- 


with different Velocities in different Parts thereof. r 
Of theſe Elliptic Orbin, there have been two kinds aſ- 


* * = 
" 


fign'd : The firft, that of Kepler, which is the common 2 It was ſo call'd, becauſe in the Grecian The, 
H | er 


ſis 3 to Which Serb Ward, tho' he hinaſelf keeps to it, think 


one might venture to ſubſtitute u 
Points taken at equal Diftances A 
their Diameters, as they do in is, 
The ſecond is that of M. Caſini; Whoſe Character is this, 
that the Products of the right Lines drawn from each Point 
of its Circumference are every where _ 3 whereas in the 
common Ellipſis, tis the Sum of thoſe right Lines that is 
always the ſame. See EN TITSsiI s. _ 
M. Varignon ſhe ws how inconſiſtent Copernicus's Sentiment 
is with the Mechaniſm of the Heavens: Since the Forces 
which Planets ha ve to retain em in their Orbits, muſt al- 


o 


*p 
* 


r Orbits, by uſing two 


* 


moſt always conſpire to make em move with really dif-. 
fo 7 4 to Bellum, or Combat, 


Puk Ar ION and CoMBRAr. 


ferent Velocities; and that among an infinity of Caſes, 
there is but one wherein they can move uniform. 
The Semi-diameter of the Earth's Orbit, Dr. Gregory 
makes 94,596,969 Miles Engliſb; and the Semi-diameter of 
Saturn's Orbit about 10 times as great. Fares Rob 
The Orbits of the Planets are not all in the ſame Plane 
as the Ecliptic, or the Earth's Orbit tound the Sun; but 
variouſly inclined to it, and to one another. But ſtill 
the Plane of the Ecliptic interſects the Plane of the Orbit 
of every Planet in a right Line, 
Sun. See INCLINATION. 


The Quantities of the Inclinations of the Planes of the | 
and Water: the firſt for Freemen, and People of faſhion; 


Orbits of the primary Planets to that of the Ecliptic, are 
as follow: That of Satzrn, is an Angle of 2 Degrees 2: 
That of Jupiter, an Angle of 1 Deg. 20 Min. 
Mars is almoſt 2 Deg, Venus is a little more than 3 Deg. 
20 Min. And that of Mercury a little more than 7 Degr. 
See Sa TURN, Mans, VEnus, Se. 5 

The Orbits of Comets, Caſſini takes to be Rectilinear; but 
Dr. Halley, from Sir Iſaac Newton's Theory, ſhes them to 
be parabolical, having the Sun in one of their Foci. See 


JOMET. 
K OxBirts, in Anatomy, the two large Cavities, wherein 
the Eyes are plac'd. See Exxk. ; | 
Their Figure is pyramidal : They are form'd of fix ſe- 
veral Bones; and are perforated at bottom, to give paſſage 
to the Optic Nerves. | | 1 

| ORBITER, in Anatomy, a Name ſometimes given to 
two Holes or Cavities, either from their Reſemblance of, 
or Nearneſs to, the Orbits of the Eyes. 2 

The Orbiter. Externus, is the Hole in the Cheek-Bone be- 
low the Orbit. | 55 

The Orbiter Interuus, is a Hole in the Coronal- Bone of 
of the Scull, within the Orbit. See Cox oN AL. f 

ORCHARD, a Seminary or Plantation of Fruit- Trees, 
chiefly Apples. See FRI T-Tree. 1 

Tis a Rule among Gardeners, that thoſe Orchards, ceteris 
paribus, thrive beſt, which lie open to the South, South-Weſt, 
and South-Eaſt; and are ſcreen'd from the North: the Soil 
dry, and deep. | | 

Orchards are ſtock'd by Tranſplantation ; ſeldom by Se- 
mination. See PLANTING, NURSERY, c. | 

The Seaſon for tranſplanting Apple-Trees into Orchard, 
is in the Months Ofober and ls, If the Leaves be not 
all off at the time they are remov'd, they muſt be pull'd 
off. They are likewiſe to be prun'd. Trees may be tranſ- 
Planted into Orchards after three Years Grafting ; and ought 
not to be ſet at a leſs diſtance than eight Yards, nor greater 
than fourteen: And the richer the Land, the greater the 
Diſtance. | 

The Trees are tranſplanted to beſt purpoſe, when young ; 
for Trees ten or twelve Years old, a narrow Trench muſt 
be dug the November before, deep enough to meet the 
ſpreading Roots, at ſuch a diſtance all around the Tree, as 
the Roots are to be cut off at. In making the Trench, the 
Roots to be cut off clean, and without ſplitting or bruifing 
the Bark, and the Trench fill'd up again. This will ena- 
ble the Tree, upon Removal, to draw more Nouriſhment 
than otherwiſe 1t would, and ſo thrive better in its new 
Manſion. See TraAns?LANTATION, INocuLATtiON, EN- 
GRAFTING, Ge. 

The Side-Branches of all tall Orchard Fruit-Trees, are to 
be cut off till the Tree be arriv'd at the height defird. 
If the Tree be to ſpread low, ſome are to be left on each 
Side; ſo as to form a kind of Balance. For the firſt 
three Years, at leaſt, they muſt not grow thick and buſhy- 
headed; this muſt be prevented, by cutting off ſome of 
the inſide Shoots, and ſuch as grow croſs each other, or 

ndant, See Pavninc. A 

The Soil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two 
or three Years; by opening it around the Tree, and on the 

outſide the Ground firſt dug, when the Tree was ſet ; and 


fot * 
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th a little, in a Month's time filling-it-up:again with à þ1 


cular Orhir into Elliptic ones; and of making em move 


un the Centre on one of 
he Foci of the Ellipfis. 
Scene; but on the Roman Theatres, none o 


which paſſes through the 


at of 
of Edward the Confeſſor, being accus'd of too much Famil. 
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or Manure. SeeManuazs ſee alſo PauNxfnd Ws 
O RA, in the Drama, the lower .. 

antient Theatre; made in form of a Semi. Bi * , 

ſurrounded by the Seats See Trnxaras. ele, u 


a Place ubere they kept their Balls ; from 3.5. 
fignifies to dance. 4 m . elde wich 
The Orcheſtra among the Greeks made a Jar o i, 
went down to the Orcbeſtra, which Was alen opus 
for the Senators; anſwering nearly to the Pit in our Th 
See SCENE, c. 185-3 S003 144 : tte, 

— - ORDEAL, or Oxpazr, or Oa DRIN Purgatiog at 
of Tryal, i. e. of evincing Innocence or Guilt; — 
in England in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, * * 
as low as King Jobn and King Henry III. See Tarar dee 

It was call'd Purgatio Vulgaris, or Judicium, in op oh 
the other Form of Purgatia,. 9 


The Practice of Ordeals did not only obtain in Exln 
but alſo in France and Germany: It was condemn'd by 


| Pope Sepben II. and aboliſh'd by a Declaration of ts, 


The Ordeal was of various Kinds, vis. that of Fire, thy 


of red-hot Iron, that of cold Water, that of judicial py, 


tage, that of hallow'd Cheeſe, that of boiling Water, thi 
of the green Croſs, and that of Dice laid on Relicks, cover 


with a woollen Cloth. 150 
But the more popular Kinds were thoſe of red. hot Iron 


the ſecond for Peaſants. See JuDiciun, FIRE, WATER woe 
Tis a popular Story in our Hiſtories, that Emma, Mother 


rity with the Biſhop of Leiceſter, demanded the Orden f 
red-hot Iron; and paſs d bare-footed, and hood - wink d, or 
nine red-hot Plough-ſhares, without touching any of then, 
The Word, in the original Saxon, ſignifies a great Jude 
ment. There were particular Maſſes for theſe Ordeal, 
*ORDEFF, or OrzDzry, a Word frequently uſed in 
Charters of Privileges, tor a Liberty whereby a Man claims 


the Ore found in his own Ground. See OR E. 


It properly fignifies Ore lying under ground ; as, a Def 


of Coal, is Coal lying in Veins under ground. 

ORDER, in Architecture, a Syſtem of the ſerenl 
Members, Ornaments, and Proportions of Columns, and 
Pilaſters : Or, a regular Arrangement of the projectig 


Parts of a Buildings eſpecially thoſe of a Column: fo « 


to form one beautiful Whole. See CoLumn. 
Perrault defines an Order to be what is regulated by the 
Ordonnance, when it preſcribes the Proportions of entie 
Columns, and determines the Figure of certain Parts proper 
to them, according to the different Characters their different 

Uſes and Ends require. See Ok DoNN AN ck. 

M. Je Clerc defines an Order to be a Column charg'd with 

an Entab lature, and ſupported on a Pedeſtal. 


The Definitions Vitrivius, Barbaro, Samogzi, Qc. give of 


Order, are ſo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them: 
without dwelling, therefore, on- the Definition of a Word, 
which Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd 3 *tis ſufficient to obſerve, that 
there are five Orders of Columns; three whereof are Gee, 
vis. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; and two Italic, vs. 
the Tuſcan, and Compoſite. 

The three Greek Orders repreſent the three different Mar- 
ners of Building, iz. the Solid, Delicate, and Mean; the 


two Italic ones are imperfect Productions thereof. The lit. 


tle regard the Romans had for theſe laſt, appears hence, 
that we don't meet with one Inſtance in the a n where 
they are inter mix'd. That Abuſe the Moderns have intto- 
duc'd, by the Mixture of the Greek and Latin Orders, Da- 
viler obſerves, ariſes from their want of Reflection on the 
Uſe made thereof by the Antients. — 4 
The Origin of Orders is almoſt as antient as human 3 
ciety: The Rigour of the Seaſons firſt led Men to ma f 
little Cabins, to retire into; at firſt, half under ground, an 
the half above, cover d with Stubble: At length grov's 
more expert, they planted Trunks of Trees an- end, laying 
others a-croſs, to ſuſtain the Covering. See ARCHITEC 
TURE, | 
Hence they took the Hint of a more regular Archie 
ture; for the Trunks of Trees, upright, repreſent Column 
the Girts, or Bands, which ſerv'd to keep the n 
from burſting, expreſs'd Baſes and Capitals; and the 3 
mers laid a-croſs, gave the Hint of Entablatures; 12 . 
Coverings, ending in Points, did of Pediments. as d 
Vitrwzius's Hypotheſis 3 which we find very wel j[lunra 
by M. Blondel. See Car TAL, PeDESTAL, He. Port 
Others take it, that Columns took their Riſe from 1} 
mids, which the Antients erected over their To * 
that the Urns, wherein they enclos'd their Aſhes 2 
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+1. whoſe Abacus was a Brick; laid thereon 
red the Capone ww Vitrupius's Account appears the 
cov ne CY Es 
jore natur. feels regulated the Height of their Co- 
At . 3 of the human Body 2 
mus on t repreſented a Man of a firong, robuſt Male; 
be D me af a Woman; and the Corintbiam that of a 
: b vir Baſes and comb were their Head-Dreſs, 
WA See Ben Ge. 3 
heir e bed Wer Names from the People, among 
= a were invented Samo uſes ſignificative 
Thom ha - reſs their Character; when he calls the T.. 
1 ; Gi * the Doric, the Herculean; the Ionic, the 
pan, | & * Compoſite, the Heroic; and the ' Corinthian, 
ente, e 24 bar nr , proper nie, Fer 


en F he Orders; it muſt be 
4 g eneral Idea of the Orders; 1 

Ya gn whole is compos'd of two parts at 
7: f leaſt, 2:2, the Column, and Entablature 53 and of four 
5 b 50 ar the moſt; when there is a Pedeſtal under the Co- 


4 „ That the Column has three parts, vig. th 
3 17 23 the Capital; the Entablature has three 
lkcwiſe, vis. the Arc birrave, the Friſe, and Cornich: Which 
parts are all different in the ſeveral Orders. See each Part 
1 ts proper Article. | : a 
5 ger lin is the firſt, moſt ſimple, and ſolid ; its Co- 
jumn is ſeven Diameters high; and its 1 05 Baſe, and 
FTotablature, have but few Mouldings for rnaments. See 
CAN. | 
1 3 OapER, is the ſecond, and the moſt agreeable to 
5 Nature. It has no Ornament on its Baſe, or on its Capi- 
nl. Its height is eight Diameters. Its Friſe is diſtinguiſh'd 
by Triglyphs and Metopes. See Doric, _ 
| Jonic OR DER, is the third; and a kind of mean Propor- 
tonal between the ſolid and delicate Manner. Its Capital 
WS ;: adorn'd with Volutes, and its Cornich with Denticles. 
See lox 1c. | 7 CDP Cn 05 
Mich. Angelo, contrary to all other Authors, gives the Ionic 
a ſingle Row of Leaves at the bottom of the Capital. 
Coritthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, is the fourth, 
| the richeſt, and moſt delicate: Its Capital is adorn'd with 
two Rows of Leaves, and eight Volutes, which ſuſtain the 
Abacus. Its Column is ten Diameters high, and its Cor- 
ich has Modillions, See CorinTHIAN . OP 
Compoſite Ox DER, the fifth and laſt, (tho' Samog xi and 
le (lere make it the fourth) is ſo call'd, becauſe its Capital 
is compos' d out of thoſe of the other Orders; having the 
two Rows of Leaves of the Corinthian, and the Volutes of 
| the Ionic. It is alſo call'd the Roman, becauſe invented a- 
mong that People. Its Column is ten Diameters high; and 
its Cornich has Denticles, or fimple Modillions. See 
CompPosrah {6 ET | | 
Ruſtic ORDER, is that adorn'd with Ruſtic Quoins, Boſ- 
| ſages, Sc. See Rusric. 


an architrav'd Cornich for its Entablature; as that of the 
Caſtle of Verſailles over the Ionic on the fide of the Gar- 
den. Sec ATTIC. | | 
M. Blonde! calls the little Pilaſters of Attics and Mezza- 
| nines, N Orders. | | | | 
Perſian ORDER, is that which has Figures of Perſian 
| Slaves, inſtead of Columns, to ſupport the Entablature. 
| dee PERSIAN. | ED 
Caryatic Ox DER, is that whoſe Entablature is ſupported 
with Figures of Women, inſtead'of Columns. See CARx- 
| ATIDES, | | 
Gothic Ox DER, that which deviates from the Ornaments 
ind Proportions of the Antique 3 and whoſe Columns are 
either too maſſive, in manner of Pillars; or too lender, 
like Poles: its Capitals out of all meaſure; and carv'd 
vith Leaves of wild Acanthus, Thiſtles, Cabbage, or the 
ike. See Gornic. 
French Ox DER, is a new contriv'd Order, wherein the 
Capital confiſts of Attributes agreeing to that People; as 
cks-Heads, Flowers-de-Lys, Ec. 
, Its Proportions are Corinthian : Such is that of M. le Brun, 
in the Grand Gallery of Verſailles ; and that of M. le Clerc. 
4 le ere gives a ſecond Tuſcan Order, and a Spaniſh Or- 
Lr, beſides his French Order. The Tuſcan he ranks be- 
en the firſt Tuſcar and Doric. Its height he makes 23 
em diameter, 22 Minutes. The Column to bave 15, 
* Pedeſtal 5, and the Entablature 3, and 22 Minutes: 
ubtade propoſes its Friſe to be adorn'd with Turtles, 
ich are the Arms of Tuſcany. 
VB © Paniſh Order. he places between the Corinthian and 
ter J. The whole Order he makes 30 Semi-diame- 
Us - Minutes; whereof the Column has I9, and 25 
Ms t e Pedeſtal 16, and 18 Min. and the Entablature 4, 
Min. The Horns of the Abacus he ſuſtains with 


"kD (@). ov © 
Snout : that Animal being the Symbol of Spain, and ek - 
prefling the Strength, Gravity, and Prudence of that Na- 


| edeſtal, a-top of the En- 
umn, and one Acroter, of _ RT e Which obtain in the Roman Church. 


Anic Ox DER, is a little Order of low Pilaſters, with 


l; 
tle Volutes; the middle, in lieu of a Roſe, has a Lion's 
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tion. 
© Onvts, is alſo uſed for a Claſs or Diſtinction of the 
Members of the Body of a State; with regard to Aſſem- 
blies, Precedence, c. | 1 . | 
In this ſenſe, Order is a kind of Dignity, or honourable 
Quality, which, under the ſame Name, is common to ſe- 
veral Perſons; and which, of itſclf, does not give them any 
particular public Authority, but only Rank, and a Capa- 
city of arriving at Honours and Employments. '_ | 

To abridge this Definition; Order is a Dignity, with an 
Aptitude for a public Employ z by which it is dittinguiſh'd 
from an Office, which has the Exerciſe and Function of a 
public Truſt. See Orri ck. "4 VER a 

In this ſenſe, Nobility is an Order, Cc. Clericature an 
Order, &c. See Noziriry, £95. © © 
_ Onvrzx is alſo the Title of certain antient Books, con- 
taining the Divine Oftice, with the Order and Manner of 
its Performance. FS 3 "Is 

Roman Order, that wherein are laid down the Ceremonies 
On px, in Aſtronomy. A Planet is ſaid to go accord- 
ing to the Order of the Signs, when it is direct; proceeding 
from Aries to Taurus, thence to Gemini, &c. It goes con- 
trary to the Order or Succeſſion of the Signs, when retro- 
grade, i. e. when it goes back from Piſces to Aquarius, See 
DixxcTrion, RxTrROGRADATION, £9. | | 


OaDExx, in War, an Arrangement of the Parts of an 


Army, either by Land or Sea; or a Diſpoſition of the Bat- 

talions, and Squadrons, of Men, or Veſſels, for marching or 

engaging. | | | 

An Order of Bartel, conſiſts of one, two, or three Lines. 
An Order of March, is diſpos'd in two or three Columns, 

according to the Ground, The Orders and Evolutioas make 

the Science of Tactics. See TAcTics. 


Order is particularly uſed for the equal Diſtance of one 


Rank or File from another, The uſual Order in Files is 
three Foot; in Ranks fix Foot. The open Order is twice 
" Oarzxs, by way of Eminency, or Holy Ox DERS] 2 
Character peculiar to Eccleſiaſtics, whereby they are ſth, 
a-part for the Miniſtry. See OR DIN ATION. 5 
This the Romaniſts make their fixth Sacrament. See S8 A- 
CRAMENT.® „ : | | | 
In the Reformed Churches, there are but three Orders; 


iS. Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons : In the Romiſs Church 


there are feven, excluſive of the Epiſcopate: All which 
the Council of Trent enjoins to be received and believ'd on 
pain of Anathema. „ 

They are diſtinguiſh'd into Petty, or Secular Orders; and 
Major, or Sacred Orders. | | 7 
The Petty, or Minor Orders, are four; vis. thoſe of Porter, 
of Exorciſt, of Reader, and of Acolythes. Thoſe in 
Petty Orders may marry without any Diſpenſation. In 
effect, theſe Perry Orders are only look'd on as Formalities, 
and as Degrees neceſſary to arrive at the higher Orders; 

et the Council of Lent is very ſerious about them; en- 
Joins that none be admitted into them, witho it under tandin 
Latin; and recommends it to the Biſhops to obſerve the 
Intervals of conferring them, that the Perſons may have a 
ſufficient time to exerciſe the Functions of each Order: 
Yet it leaves the Biſhops 2 Power of diſſ enſing with thoſe 
Rules; ſo that the four Orders are uſually conferr'd the 
ſame day, and only make the firſt part of the Ceremony 
of Ordination. : 
The Greeks, as well as the Reform'd, diſavow theſe Petty 
Orders, and paſs immediately to the Sub-diaconate. 

Their ficft Riſe, Fleury dates in the time of the Emperor 
Juſtinian. There is no Call nor Benefice requir'd for the 
tour Perty Orders; and a Baſtard may even enjoy them 
without any Diſpenſation; nor does Bigamy diſqualify. 

The Sacred, or Major Orders, we have already obſerv'd, 
are three; vis. thoſe of Deacon, Prieſt, and Biſhop. See 
Dzacon, PRIEST, and BIS HP. 

The Council of Trent, retrieving the antient Diſcipline, 
forbids any Perſon being admitted to the Major Orders, un- 


| leſs he be in peaceable poſſeſſion of a Benefice ſufficient 


for a decent Subſiſtence; allowing no Ordinations on Patri- 
monies or Penſions ; except where the Biſhop judges it for 
the Service of the Church. 3 | 
A Perſon is ſaid to be promoted to Orders per ſaltum, when 
he has not before paſs'd the inferior Orders. The Council 
of Conſtantinople forbids any Biſhop being ordain'd withouts 


with Inſtances of Biſhops conſecrated, without having paſ- 
ſed the Order of Prieſthood : and Panormus ill thinks ſuch 
an Ordination valid. | 
Military ORDERs, are certain Companies of Knights, in- 
ſtituted by Kings and Princes; either in defence of the Faith, 


or on other Occaſions, as to confer Marks of Honour, 


and 


N all the Degrees; yet Church-Hiſtory furniſhes us 
n 


under its proper Article, Moxk, Canon, Sc. 


and make diſtinctions among their Subjects. See 
KNIOCRHTr. : 1 

There have been ſive Orders purely Military in England; 
dig. thoſe of Knights of the me, Knights Bannerets, 
Knights of the Bath, Knights Batchelors, and Knights Ba- 


ronets. See the Inſtitution of each under its proper Ar- 


ticle, GR TER, Barn, BaroneT, Ge. 

The French have had five Military Orders, vis. that of 
the Genette, inſtituted by Charles Martel 3 but which ſoon 
fell. The Order of the Virgin Mary, fince call'd the Order 
of the Star, inſtituted by King Job: in 1352. The Order of 
St. Michael, inſtituted in 1469, by Lewis IX. The Order of 
the Holy Spirit, or the blue Ribbon 3 the Knights of the Holy 
Spirit are firſt to be Knights of St. Michael. Order of K. 
Louis, inſtituted by Louis XIV. in 1693. 1 

The Princes of the Blood, Marſhals of France, Admi- 
ral, and General, become Knights of St. Louis by their 
Office. | 

Religious Military Orders, are thoſe inſtituted in defence of 
the Faith, and privileged to ſay Maſs ; and withal pro- 
hibited Marriage, GS. 

Of this kind are the Knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jeruſalem 3 ſuch alſo were the Knights Templars, the Knights 
of Calatrava, Knights of St. Lazarus, Teutonic Knights, Ge. 
See each under its proper Article, Mar rA, TEMETAR, 

of HT . | | 

Father Putignani accounts thoſe Military Orders where 
Marriage is not allow'd, real Religious Orders. F. Papebroch 
ſays, it is in vain to ſearch for Military Orders before the 
XIIth Century. ; : 
Religions O DER, are Congregations or Societies of Re- 
ligious, living under the ſame Superior, in the ſame Manner, 
and wearing the ſame Habit. See Rzriciovs and Con- 
GREGATION, | | 


Religious Orders may be reduced to ſive kinds, viz. Monks, 


Canons, Knights Mendicants, and Regular Clerks. See each 


Father Mabillon ſhews, that till theIXth Century, almoſt 
all.the Monaſteries in Europe follow'd the Rule of St. Bene- 
dif ; and that the diſtinction of Orders did not commence 
till upon the Reunion of ſeveral Monaſteries into one Con- 
gregation, That 8. Odo, Abbot of Cluny, began firſt this Re- 
union, bringing ſeveral under the Dependence of Cluny : 
That, a little afterwards, in the XIth Century, the Camal- 
dules aroſe; then, by degrees, the Congregation of Vallam- 


| broſa 3 the Ciftercians, Carthuſians, Auguſtines 3 and at laſt, 


in the XIIIth Century, the Mendicants. He adds, that 
Lupus Servatus, Abbot of Ferrieres, in the IXth Century, is 
the firſt that ſeems to diſtinguiſh the Order of St. Benedi# 
from the reſt, and to ſpeak of it as a particular Order. See 
BENEDICTINE. 

White Order is the Order of Regular Canons of St. Au- 
guſtine. See AUGUSTINE. 

Black Order, the Order of Benediſtines. Theſe Names 
were firſt given theſe two Orders from the Colour of their 
Habit; but are diſuſed ſince the Inſtitution of ſeveral 
other Orders, who wear the ſame Colours. | 

Grey Order, the antient Name of the Ciftercians; but 
fince the change of the Habit, the Name ſuits em no 
more. See CisTERCIANS. | 15 | 

OxDzx, in the Geometry of Curves, ſee Linz and 
Cvnvt. | 

ORDINAL, OR DIN ATE, in our Law-Books, a Book 
containing the Order, or Manner of performing Divine Offi- 
ces: In quo ordinatur Modus, &c. | 

OR DIN At, in Grammar, an Epithet given to ſuch Num- 
bers as mark the Order of things, or in what Rank they 
are placed. See NUM RER. | 

Thus, Firſt, Second, Tenth, Hundredth, c. are Ordinal 
Numbers. | . 

ORDINANCE, or Ox Do N ANR, a Law, Statute, or 
Command of a Sovereign, or Superior. See Law, Oc. 

Ordinance of Parliament, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 
Senſe as Statute, or Act of Parliament. See STaTrurs. 

In the Parliament Rolls, Acts are often call'd Ordinances 
of Parliament: Tho' in ſome Caſes we find a difference 
made between the two 3 Ordinances being only temporary 
things, and capable of being alter'd by the Commons 
alone ; whereas an AQ is a perpetual Law, and cannot be 
alter'd but by King, Lords, and Commons, See Acr.. 

Sir Edward Coke, however, aſſerts, That an Ordinance of 
Parliament is to be diſtinguiſh'd from an Act, inaſmuch as 


the lattercan be only made by the King, and the threefold 


Conſent of the Eſtates; whereas the former is ordained 


with or by two of them. 


Ordinance of the Foref, is a Statute made in the 34th 
Year of Hen. I. relating to Foreſt Matters. See AssTsE. 
In the French Juriſprudence, Ordonnances are ſuch Laws 
as are eſtabliſhed by the King's Authority alone. All Or- 
donnances begin with a tous Preſens & a venir Salut, 
OnzDINANCE, or ORDNANCE, is alſo a general Term 


(60 ) oRD 


The Diameter of the Mouth, the Calibre. 


IO os FI. > — 


for all ſorts of Great Guns, or Cannon 
Gun and Cannon, 1 ng 
. The ſeveral Parts of a Piece of Ordnance are th 
viz. The Outſide, round about the Piece, is call' Un 
perficies of ber Metgl, The Subſtance, or whole 1. 
etal is call'd her Body. The Part next us, wo 
ſtands ready to ſire, the Breech or Coyle ; and the p th 
or round Knob at the end of it, the Caſcalel; jy fn 
Caſcabell-Doch. The Trunnions are the two Knob New. 
or Ears, which hold the Piece in the Carriage, * nile 
or Dolpbins in the German Guns, are two Handl 1 
on the Back of the Piecè near the Trunnions ae > 
Centre of Gravity, to mount and diſmount "ih on. 
The Rings about it are four: The Baſe-Ring is tha, 
is next below the Touch-hole: The next ho d 
Touch-hole is call'd the Reinforced: Ring The OY 
that forward, the Trunnion-Ring: The next to W 
Cornice- Ring: That at the Mouth, the Muzele-Rj | 
the Freeze: All the ay. near the Mouth are ſome b. 
call'd the Freeges. As to the internal Parts; the wh 1 
vity or Bore of the Piece is call'd her Chaſe, That 2 
Cavity between the Trunnions and the Muazle 4 M 1 
the vacant Cylinder : The part from the Trunnions = 
end of the Cavity, or ſo much of it as containeth * 


loaded with) the Powder and Shot, is call d the Cen 
The Space be. 


tween the Shot, and the hollow Superfici | 
within, is call'd the Jem; being 3.40 Frontiers 
the Diameter of the Shot, and of the Mouth of 2 
Piece. = | de 

Ordnance in England is diſtinguiſh'd into two kind .: 
Feld- Pieces, which are from the ſ malleſt to twelve * 
and Caron of Battery, which are from a Culverin to a why, 
Tach of theſs D | : 
Each of theſe Diviſions is again ſubdivided; th 
into Baſe, Rabinet, Falconet, Falcon, Minicn cnt 
Minion lar eſt, Saker leaſt, Saker ordinary, Demi - culvein 
leaſt, and Demi - culverin ordinary. The ſecond into (ul 
N r — . largeſt, Demi can. 
non leaſt, Demi-cannon ordinary mi- 
om? Ware 3 ” | cannon large, ut 
_ The Lengths and Weights of each whereof, as alſo the 7 
of the Bullets they carry; A expreſs'd 7 a BRI 12 
under the Article CANNON. See alſo each Piece under in 
proper Head, CAN NOx, DEMICAN NON, Curvzan, $4 
K ER, Oc. 1 

The Strength and Serviceableneſs of a Piece of Orluna 
depends very much on the thickneſs of the Metal, eſpet. 
ally about its Chamber and Breech, which is call d it 
Fortification. 

Of this there are three Degrees both for Cannons ad 
Culverins: Such as are ordinarily fortify'd, are call'd Ie. 
itimate Pieces, Thoſe whoſe Fortification is leſſen'd, ar 
call'd Baſtard Pieces. Thoſe doubly-fortify'd, are call 
Extraordinary Pieces. The Fortification of a Gun is rec 
koned from the thickneſs of the Metal at the Touch. bolt, 
at the Trunnions, and at the Muzzle, in proportion to the 
Diameter of the Bore. 'The doubly-fortih d Pieces area 
full Diameter of the Bore in thickneſs at the Touch. bol, 
12 of it at the Trunnions, and vg at the Muzzle: Tho 
leflen'd Cannons have but 3, or 23 of the Diameter of their 
Bore, in thickneſs at the Touch-hole, & at the Trunnion, 
and ,*; at the Muzzle, All the double-fortify'd Culver, 
and all the leſſer Pieces of that kind, have a Diameter 
and z; at the Touch-hole, 7+ at the Trunnions, and 5 lt 
the Muzzle. And the ordinary fortify'd Culverins, are 
every way as the double-fortify'd Cannon; and the leſſend 
Culverins as the ordinary Cannon, in all reſpects. The o- 
dinary-fortify'd Cannons have 3 at the Touch-hole, ; 2 
the Trunnions, and 4 at the Muzzle. | 

ORDINANCE, in Painting, ſee Ox Dom NAxcx. 

ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes fi 
quently; uſually. See EXTRAORDPIN ARAL. 

Thus we ſay, the Ordinary Courſe of Things: Whit 
ever is done without Miracles, is done by ordinary Agents 

Embaſſador, or Envoy in OR DINARy, he who is ſent ti 


in Wa. g. 


reſide ſtatedly, and for a number of Years, in the Court 


ſome Prince or State, to keep up a good Underſtand 
and ſee to the Intereſts of his Nation. See EM845542% 
Envor, REsipPNT, (5c. 

Ox DINARY is alſo apply'd to ſeveral Officers and det 
vants belonging to the Houſhold, who attend on comm" 
Occaſions. | 

Thus we ſay, Phyfician in Ordinary, &c. 1 

OaDinaAsy, in the Civil Law, is any Judge veſted wit 
Authority to take cognizance of Cauſes, in his own Right, 
as he is a Magiſtrate ; and not by Deputation. See Ju 

ORDINARY, in Common and Canon Law, is the BiſhoP 
of the Dioceſe ; or he who has Ordinary Eccleſiaſtical)” 
riſdiction within that Territory; and the Collation to Beh 


ices therein. See BIisnor, Coukr, Ec erEsTAs Tic 
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— Chat pels Chapters, Abbe ys, Ce. ex- 
| 2 bea, . Jen jon of hs Ordinary. Sce Cnap- 
m | | 


bat, ABBEY: Ses iſts call the Pope Ordinary of Ordinaries, 
| Bees Council he — uſurped the Right of 
Tac z by Prevention, to all Benefices; in excluſion 
ollatinB» Collators. See CoLLATION. _. : 
Ares and Seſſions, was a Deputy of the 


Biſhop of the ioceſe, antiently appointed to give Male- 
I 


aq perform Divine Service for em, and aſſiſt in 
not 5 9 


for Death, 
* m— 5 Honourable ORDINARY, in Heraldry, a 


Denomination given to certain Charges properly belonging 


do that Art. See CHARGE. 


able Ordinaries are ten in Number, viz. the 

8 nt "Bend, Feſſe, Bar, Croſs, Saltier, Chevron, Bor- 
1 1 Orle. See each in its Place, CET, PAT E, Qc. 
The Heralds give ſeveral Reaſons for their being call'd 
Honourable 3 vis. I. Their great Antiquity, as having been 
ſed ever ſince Armoury Was ſet on foot. And, 2. for 
th t they denote. the Ornaments moſt neceſſary for noble 
F enerous Men: Thus the Chief repreſents the Hel- 
—_— Wreath, or Crown, covering the ead : The Pale 


T1 repreſcats his Lance or Spear: The Bend and Bar, his 


Belt: The Feſſe his Scarf: The Croſs and Saltier, his 
Sword: The Chevron, his Boots and Spurs: And the 


i | Bordure a nd Orle, his Coat of Mail. 


As tothe allotting or diſtributing of theſe Ordinaries, ſome 


Auchors write, that when a Gentleman having behav'd 


allantly in Fight, was preſented to the Prince or 
RR and 2 Pirable Curt Amour ordered him; if he 
were wounded on the Head, they gave him a Chief; if in 
the Legs, he had a Chevron ; and if his Sword and Ar- 
mour were diſcoloured with the Blood of Enemies, a Croſs 


Bordure. LES . 4. 
85 bios Authors have attempted to increaſe the Number of 


 }orable Ordinaries to twenty; adding to thoſe above- 
mentioned, the plain Quarter, the Giron, the Eſcutebeon, 


Cappe dexter and finitter, Emmanch dexter and ſiniſter, 
Chauſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the Point. But theſe are 


not yet authorized. VAL ? 
ORDINARII, in Antiquity, a ſort of Gladiators; be- 


| ing thoſe appointed to exhibit Combats on certain ſtated 


days, Cc. See GLADIATOR, ; f 
ORDIN AT ES, in Geometry, and Conics, are Lines 


dnaun from any Point of the Circumference of an Ellipſis, 


or other conic Section, perpendicularly a- croſs the Axis, to 
the other fide. See Conic Settion. Z h 
The Latins call em Ordmmatim applicate : Such are the 
Lines M M, (Tab. Cont cs, Fig. 26.) half of each of theſe, 
as the Lines E M, are properly only Semi- ordinates, tho 
popularly call'd Ordinates. See SEMI-Ordinate, 1 
In Curves of the ſecond Order; if any two parallel right 
Lines be drawn ſo as to meet the Curve in three Points: 
aright Line which cuts theſe Parallels ſo, as that the Sum 
of two Parts terminating at the Curve on one fide the Se- 
cant, is equal to the third part terminated at the Curve on 
the other fide 3 will cut all other right Lines parallel to 
theſe, and that meet the Curve in three Points, after the 


ſame manner; i. e. ſo as that the Sum of the two Parts on 


one fide will be always equal to the third Part on the other 
fide 3 and the ſe three Parts equal on either fide, Sir 1/aac 
Newton calls Ordinatim applicatæ, or Ordinates of Curves of 
the ſecond Order. See CuRvE. 
ORDINATE in a Parabola, 7 CPARABOL A. 
On bix ATE in an Hyperiole, doe. } HYPERBOLA. 
OnninarE in an Ellpfir, ELLIPSIS. 
ORDINATE Ratio, is that wherein the Antecedent of 


the firſt Ratio is to its Conſequent as the Antecedent of 


the ſecond is to its Conſequent. See RAT10. 

ORDINATION, the Action of conferring Holy Or- 
ders 3 or of initiating a Candidate into the Diaconate, or 
Frieſthood. See Ox DERS. 

The Ordination of Biſhops is properly call'd conſecration. 
dee Bisnor and Cos ECRAT ION. 

Ordination has altay been efteem'd the principal Pre- 
rogative of Biſhops 3 and they ſtill retain the Function as 
a Mark of Sovereignty in their Dioceſe. In the antient 
Diſcipline, there was no ſuch thing as a vague and abſolute 
Ordination; but every one was to have a Church, whereof 

© was to be ordained Clerk or Prieſt. 

In the 12th Century, they grew more remiſs, and or- 

ned without any Title or Benefice. See BENE FIC E. 

e Council of Trent reſtored the antient Diſcipline, 
and appointed that none ſhould be ordained but thoſe who 
dete provided of a Benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt em. The 

_ of which Practice ſtill obtains among us. 

3 e Reformed hold the Call of the People the only 
; ng efſenrial to the Validity of the Miniſtry 3 and teach, 
= Ordination js only a Ceremony which renders the Call 

© Auguſt and Authentic. The Council of Rome in 744, 


Neck · Verſes and judge whether they read ur 


ORD (63) ORD 


orders that no Ordinations ſhall be held except on the hab, 


fourth, ſeventh, and tenth Months. 

With us; Ordination-Days are the ſecond Sunday in Lent, 
Trinity-Sunday, and the Sunday following the firſt Wed- 
neſday after September the 14th, and December the 13th. 

Pope Alexander II. condenins Ordination per J altum, as 


they call jt; I. e. the Paſſage to a ſu perior Order without 


having paſs'd the inferior. W Ein 
ORDNANCE, or ORDINANCE Office, is the ſtanding, 
rand Magazine of Arms, Habiliments, Tattruments, and 
tenſils of War, as well by Sea as Land; not only for 
thoſe 14 in the Tower, but in all the Gariſons, Caſtles, 
Forts, Qc. in Great Britain, from whence, as occaſion re- 
quires, his Majeſty's Armies, Ec. are ſupply'd. See Op- 
Fick and ORDIiNANKCE, . | 
The Officers of the Ordnance are, the Maſter-General, 
from whom are derived all Orders and Diſpatches relating 
to the ſame, as the Service ſhall beſt require. This Polt 
has of late been annexed to the Office of General and 
Commander in Chief. See MASTER. LT. 
Under him is a Lieutenant- General of the Ordnance, who 
receives Orders from the Maſter- General, and the reſt of 
the Prime Officers at the Board; ſees em duly executed; 
orders the firing of the Guns on Days of Rejoicing, and ſees 
the Train of Artillery fitted out, when order'd to the Field. 
See LitgvTENANT, | | 
Next to him is the Surveyor-General, who has the In- 
ſpection of the Ordnance, Stores, and Proviſions of War, in 
the Cuſtody of the Store-keepers; he allows all Bills of 
Debt, keeps a Checque on Labourers, &c. See SuRvRTOR. 
Under theſe is a Clerſ of the Ordnance, who records all 
Orders and Inſtructions given for the Government of ths 


Office ; with all Patents, Grants, Names of Officers, &c. 
draws all Eſtimates for Proviſions, and ſupplies all Let- 


ters, Inſtructions, Commiſſions, Deputations, Contracts, 


Oc. ſerves as a Checque between the two Accomptants of 


the Office, the one for Money, the other for Stores. 
This Office hath alſo a Sore-Xeeper, who takes into his 

Cuſtody all Ordnance, Ammunition, Stores, Ec. thereto 

belonging 3 and indents, and gives in legal Security for the 


ſate keeping thereof; and renders an exaQAccount from 


time to time. 
Here is alſo a Clerk of the Deliveries, whoſe Duty is to 


draw * Proviſions, either at the Tower, or any other 


of his Majeſty's Magazines, to ſee them duly executed, 
Sc. And a Treaſurer, thro' whoſe hands paſſes the Money 
of the whole Office, as well for payment of Salaries, 
as Debentures. i 

ORDONNANCE, or OR DIN ANcR, in Painting, the 
Diſpoſition of the Parts of a Painting, either with regard to 
the whole Piece, or to the ſeveral Parts; as the Groups, 
Maſſes, Contraſts, Aſpects, &c. See Painting. 


The Dofrine of Ox Dbox N ANNE is compriz'd in the following 
Rules, 

In the Ordennance there are three things regarded, vis. 
the Place, or Scene, where; the Diſtribution, how; and 
the Contraſt. | | 

In the firſt, regard is to be had to the Diſpoſition of things 
to ſerve as a Ground-Work ; and to the Plan, or Pofition 
of Bodies: Under the former whereof, come, x. The 
Landskip ; whether an uninhabited Place, where there is 
a full liberty of repreſenting all the Extravagancies of 
Nature; or inhabited, where the Marks of Cultivation, Cc. 
muſt be exhibited. See LAN DPs KIT. | 

2. The Building, whether Ruſtic 3 wherein the Painter's 
Fancy is at liberty: Or Regular; wherein a nice Atten- 
tion is required to the Orders. See ORDER, 

3. The Mixture of both; wherein 'tis a Maxim to com- 
Pole in great Pieces, and make the Ground-Plor big enough; 
to neglect ſome little Places, in order to beſtow more on 
the whole Maſs 3 and to ſhew the more conſiderable Places 
with the more advantage; and to make ſome Apitation 
in all the things that move. 

As to the Plan of Bodies; they ate either ſolid 3 which 
again» are either ſo by Nature, and which muſt be pro- 

rtion'd to their Places; or Artificial, where regard muſt 

e had to the Rules of Geometry, Perſpective, Architec- 
ture, Sc. Or they move; which they do, either by a vo- 
luntary Motion, wherein care muſt be had to proportion 
'em to their Situation, and to ſtrengthen em by the re- 
garding Equilibrium; or by ſome extraordinary Power, 
as Machines, c. where the Cauſes: of their Motions muſt 
appear. Or they are things ata diſtance. In all which, an 
even Plane muſt ſtil! be propoſed to find their preciſe Si- 
tuation, and ſettle their Place by ſudden breaks and diſtan- 
ces agreeable to their Perſpective. See EquitinrIium, 


PERSPECTIVE, c. | 


In placing the Figures, regard muſt be had, 1. To the 
Group, which connects. the 3 and ſtays the Sight. 
In this are to be confider'd the Knot, or Nodus, which binds 


the Group; and the Nearneſs of Figures, which we may 


1 . 
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Call the Chain, as it holds em together; that the Grou 
be ſuſtain'd by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from it; an 
by the ſame join'd and continued to the other Groups: 
And that the Lights and Shadows be ſo diſpoſed, as that 
we may at once ſee the Effects of all the Parts of the 
Compoſition, See Grove. | 3 

2. To the Adiont, wherein forced Attitudes are to be 
avoided; and fimple Nature ſhewn in her moſt advanta- 
geous Poſtures. In weak and lean Figures, the Nudities 


not to be ſhewn; but occafions of covering em ſought. 


In all human Figures, ſpecial Care to be taken, the Head 
be well placed 3 hs Shoulders ; the Trunk on the 
Haunches, and the whole on the Feet. See ATT1- 
TUD E. N $9 N 
3. To the Drapery; which is to be adju ſted ſo, as it 
may appear real Garments, and not Stuffs looſely thrown 
on. The Folds to be ſo diſpoſed, as to leave the great 
arts wherein the Nudity may appear, free; ranging the 
Fittle Folds about the Joints, and avoiding 'em on the Re- 
lievo of the Members. And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the Dra- 
peries, by raiſing the Stuff, and letting it fall lightly, that 
the Air ſuſtaining the Folds, may let em fall ſoft. See 
DRAPERY. | 1 

Laſtly, in the Contraſt, are to be confider'd the Actions, 
which vary infinitely : The Aſpects, which, in Actions of 
the ſame kind, may, by their difference, make a Contraſt : 
The Situation, according as they meet above or under the 
Sight, far or near. And, laſtly, the Cuſtom; which ex- 
tends, indeed, to all parts of Painting, but is particularly 
to be regarded in the Ordonnance; to be managed diſcretely, 
however, and ſtiffneſs and formality avoided, See Co d- 
TRAST. | 

OnDonNANCE, in Architecture, is nearly the ſame as 


in Painting; »i2. the Diſpoſition of the Parts of a Building, 


both with regard to the whole, and to one another. See 


BviL DING. | * 
Vitruvias defines Ordonnance to be that which regulates 


the Size of all the Parts of a Building with reſpect to 


their Uſe. | 
This Definition is cenſur'd by M. Perrault, who takes the 


' Ordonnance to conſiſt in the Diviſion of the Plan or Spot of 
Ground whereon the Building is to be rais'd ; 3. e. in the 
apportioning or laying it out, agreeable with the intended 
Dimenſions of the whole Fabric; which Mr. Evelyn ex- 


preſſes in fewer Words by the determining of the Meaſures | 


of what is aflign'd to compole the ſeveral Apartments. 

On this Foundation, Ordonnance is the judicious Contri- 
vance of the Plan or Model; as when the Court, Hall, 
Lodgings, &c. are neither too large nor too little: Rut 
the Court, v. gr. affords convenient Light to the Apartments 
about it, and is large enough for uſual Acceſs, 'The Hall 
of fit Capacity to receive Company; the Bed-Chambers 
accordingly, c. When theſe Diviſions are either too great 
or too ſmall with reſpect to the Place, as a large Court to 
a little Houſe, or a little Chamber in a magnificent Palace; 
the fault is in the Ordonnance. 

This the Antients call'd Taxis; and diſtinguiſhed it from 
Diatbeſis, Diſpoſition z which is, where all the Parts and 
Members of a Building are aſſign'd their juſt Place andSitua- 
tion with regard to their Quality, Office, Rank, Gc. without 
any regard to the Dimenſions or Quantity: As, that the 
Veſtible or Porch precede the Hall, the Hall the Parlor, 
that the Withdrawing Room, Sc. The Bed-Chambers, 
again, to the Sun. riſing; Libraries, Galleries of Paintings, 
and Cabinets of Curioſities, Oc. to the North. 

ORE, ſee Oar. 42 8 

ORGAL, the Lees of Wine dried, and uſed by Dyers 
to prepare the Cloth for more readily taking their ſeveral 
Colours. See DyI No, Colour, Tartar, CW. 

ORGAN, in Muſic, the largeſt and moſt harmonious 
of all Wind-Inſtruments. See Music. | 

The Invention of the Organ is very antient, tho? it is 
agreed it was very little uſed till the VIIIth Century. It 
ſeems to have been borrow'd from the Greeks, Vitruvius 
deſcribes one in his tenth Book. The Emperor Julian 
has an Epigram in its praiſe. St. Jerom mentions one with 
twelve Pair of Bellows, which might be heard a thouſand 
Paces, or a Mile; and another at Jeruſalem, which might 
be heard to the Mount of Olives. The Structure of the 
modern Organ may be conceiv'd as follows. 

The Organ is a Buffet containing ſeveral Rows of Pipes. 
The Size of the Organ is uſually expreſs'd by the length 
of its largeſt Pipe : Thus we ſay an Organ of 32 Feet, of 
16 Feet, of 8 Feet, and of 2 Feer. Church Organs confiſt 
of two Parts, viz. the main Body of the Organ, call'd the 
great Organ; and the Poſitive, or little Organ, which is a 
{mall Buffet uſually placed before the great Organ. 

The Organ has at leaſt one Ser of Keys, when it has only 
one Body; and two or three, when it has a Poſitive. The 
large Organs have four, ſometimes five Sets. Beſides, the 

Pedals or largeſt Pipes have their Key, the Stops or Touches 
whereof are play'd by the Feet. The Keys of an Organ 


are uſually divided into four Octaves . i, the | 
Cl 


Sub-Octave, firſt Sub- Octave, middle O 


Octave. Each Octave is divided into twel ed Ul i 
whereof the ſeven black mark the natural Sor *Hy 


five white the artificial Sounds 5 i. e. the Flats Wy th 


2 


80 that the Keys uſually contain 48 Stops. 
Some Organiſts add to this ember _— or Toe 


in the third Sub-ORave, as well as in the » 
in Harpſichords and Spinets, the natural ond 12 


are uſually mark'd white, the artificial k 
Pedals have about two or three ä 


the Organiſt : So that the number of Stops |, 8 


minate. 8 | dete 
Each Key or Stop preſs'd down, opens a vahe ch 


which correſponds, lengthwiſe, to as many H 
are Rows of Pipes on the Sound- Board. mn 1. 


1 with 48 Holes. By drawing the Regifſ 
Holes of one Row are open'd, — the Holes . 
Regiſter correſpond to thoſe of the Sound- board. 85 


by opening a Valve, the Wind brought int | 
. by a large Pair of Bellows, finds 2 Paſa 5 
Pipe which correſponds to the open Hole of the 90 he 


board. But by puſhing the Regiſter, the 48 Holes of 


Regiſter, not anſwering to any of thoſe of the Sound, 


Board, that Row of Pipes anſwering to the puſh' 
are ſhut. Whence it follows, that by drdwing Nh: 


giſters, ſeveral Rows of Tons are open d; and the ſame 
egiſter correſpond to ſevery 


thing happens, if the ſame 
Rows. Hence the Rows of Pipes become either $ 


one Regiſter; Compound, where ſeveral. The 


upon preſſing one Stop. 


each Row are open'd arid ſhut by a Regiſter or 8 of 


55 the 


or Compound; Simple, when only one Row we 6 


niſts ſay, a Row is Compound, when ſeveral Pie 


O Plexfur 1 


ler 
the 
nd. 


th 
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T be Pipes of the Organ are of two kinds; the one with 


Mouths, like our Flutes 3 the other with Rees, 
firſt call'd Pipes of Mutation, conſiſt, 


The 


1. Of a Foot AA B B, (Tab. Music, Fi. 1.) which: 
a hollow Cone, and which receives the fare 


ſound the Pipe. 2. To this Foot is faſten'd the Body of 


the Pipe BBDD. Between the Foot and the Bod 


y of 


the Pipe is a Diaphragm, or Partition E E F, which by 


lictle, long, narrow Aperture to let out the Wind. Over 


this 


Aperture is the Mouth B BC C; whoſe upper Lip CC, 
e 


being level, cuts the Wind as it comes out att 


Aperture, 


The Pipes are of Pewter, Lead mix'd with a twelfth 
Part of Tin, and of Wood. Thoſe of Tin are always 
open ar their Extremities 3 their Diameter is very ſmall, 


their Sound very clear and ſhrill. Thoſe of Leadm 


id, 


are larger; the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt are quite ſtop'd; 
the mean ones partly ſtop'd, and: having belides a litle 


further aſunder, in order to raiſe or lower the 80 
The wooden Pipes are made ſquare, and their Extre 


Ear on each tide the Mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet 


und, 


mity 


ſtop'd with a Valve or 5 of Leather. The Sound 


of the wooden and leaden 


ipes is very ſoft ; the large 


ones ſtop'd, are uſually of Wood ; the ſmall ones of Lead, 
The longeſt Pipes give the greateſt Sound; and the ſhorteſt 
the moſt acute : Their Lengths and Widths are made in the 


reciprocal Ratio's of their Sounds ; and the Diviſions regu- 


lated by their Rule, which they call Diapaſan. But the 
Pipes that are ſhut only have the Length of thoſe that are 
open, and which yield the ſame Sound. Uſually, the 
longeſt Pipe is 16 Feet; tho' in extraordinar Organs tis 
32. The pedal Tubes are always open, tho' made of 


Wood and of Lead. 


A Reed- Pipe conſiſts of a Foot AAB B, (Tab. Mosic, 
Fig. 2.) which carries the Wind into the Shalot, ot 
Reed CD, which is a hollow Demi: cylinder, fitted at its 
Extremity D, into a kind of Mould I I, by a wooden 


Tampion F G. The Shalot is cover'd with a Plate of 


Copper EEFF, fitted at its Extremity F F into 
Mould by the ſame wooden Tampion: Its other E 
mity EE is at liberty; ſo that the Air entring the Sh 


the 


xtre- . 


alot, 


makes it tremble or ſhake againſt the Reed; and the 
longer that part of the Tongue which is at liberty FL, i 
made, the deeper is the Sound, The Mould II, wbich 
ſerves to fix the Shalot or Reed, the Tongue, Tampion, 
Sc. ſerves alſo to ſtop the Foot of the Pipe, and to oblige 
the Wind to go out wholly at the Reed. Laſtly, in the 


Mould is ſolder'd the part H H K K, call'd the you 
t 


whoſe inward opening is a continuation of that 0 


Reed. The Form of this Tube is different in the different 


Ranks of Pipes. 

The degree of Acuteneſs and Gravity in the Sound 
Reed-Pipe, depends on the Length ot the Tongue, 
that of the Pipe C K, taken from the Extremity C 0 
Shalor, to the Extremity K of the Tube. 


of 2 
and 


The Quality of the Sound depends on the Width of the 


Reed, the Tongue, and the Tube; as alſo on the 
neſs of the Tongue, the Figure of the Tube, and 
Quantity of Wind, 


Thick- 


To 
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by means whereo 


E | 0 f 
1 e Act, or Operation. In which ſenſe, all 


they add a Valve 
ind in Fits or 


of Prolemy Evergetes, 


f M 115 
asl, . 11 Vitruvius have left us Deſcrip- 


my of the Hydraulic Organ. Felibien, de la Vie des Archit. 


done of Cabinet of C. Chriſtina, is a beautiful and large 


f Jentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen one 
liowof Fa lic 8 ; with two Men, one on the 
© other on the left, ſeeming to pump the Water 


Pipes, pl 


ſame time 5 


. 5 Amis alſo uſed in the general for any thing framed, 


and deſtined for ſome certain Action, Uſe, or Opera- 


f TION. i 
* ee or ORG AN IcAL Part, in Phyſiology, 
g the Body as is capable of the performance 


the Parts, even the moſt mple, might be denominated 


' Organical. 


Organs are divided into Primary and Secondary. 
1 75 N 88 of ſimilar Parts, and ee 


for ſome one ſingle union ; Such as conſiſt of ſeveral 


; | heſe, tho' appropriated to one ſingle Action, are 
* * — of the ſecondary kind. 


Thus the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Muſcles, are 
Primary Organs; and Hands, Fingers, Oc. Secondary Or- 


Sans. 


Oacan of Senſe, is that part of an animal Body by 


means whereof it perceives external Objects. See 8 RNS. 


Theſe, ſome divide into Internal, which is the Brain; 


and External, viz, the Eye, Ear, Noſe, &c. See BRAIN, 
= Err, Ear, Nos, Ge. 


ORGANICAL, in the antient Muſic, was that Part 
rformed with Inſtruments. See Music. d 
The Organical comprehended three Kinds of Inſtru- 


ments; vis. Wind Inſtruments, as the Trumpet, Flute, &c. 


Stringed Inſtruments, as the Lute, Lyre, c. And Pulſatile 
Inſtruments, or thoſe play'd on by beating, as Drums, Ec. 


| Sce each in its place, TRUMPET, &c. 


OrxGAanicaAL Part, is that Part of an Animal or Plant 


| defined for the performance of ſome particular Function. 


See OR AN and Part. 


1 


re) or 
| -"ORIENTAE,-fornethiof ütusted toward the 24% d.. 
regard to us; Herres to Occidental. ; of wid 


In this ſenſe we ſay, Oriental Pearls. g. d ſuch 44 4 
ow inthe Eaft-Tndies: See Prant,. A inn 
RIENTAL Languages, meaning the Hebrew 746; 
Chaldee, and Copbtic. : 850 Land 525 Ws 9 
ORIENTAL Bezoard, ſee Bxzoay, . 

In Aſtronomy, a Planet is ſaid to be Oriental, when it 
riſes in the Morning before the Sun. See RISINO. 
Hence Orienting, the turning; a thing towards the Eaſt, 
or diſpoſing it ſo as it may look towards the Eaſt. 

In moſt Religions, particular Care has been taken to 
have their Temples oriented. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus is 
ſaid to have made a Mountain give way, becauſe it pre- 
vented the orienting of a Church he was building. £7 
 ORIFICE, the Mouth or Aperture of a Tube, or Pipe, 
or other Cavity. See Tux. | 

In Anatomy, Ox 11x is particularly uſed for the Mouths 
of the ſeveral Ducts, Veflels, and other Cavities; as of 
the Bladder, Uterus, Stomach, Cs. | 

The upper Orificeof the Stomach is the part where Hun- 


ger is felt; the lower Orifice is call'd the Pylorus. See 


. ere oe a ahh oy 
There are ſome, Operations in Chymiſtry, where the 
Orifices of the Vela, muſt be ſeal'd El See 
HEMETICALLY, | al Pigs wy ER 
The word O-ifice. is alſo uſed by Extenſion for the Aper- 

ture of a Wound, or Ulcer. See Wound and ULcts. 

' ORIGENIANS; a Sect of antient Heretics, who even 
ſurpaſs'd the Abominations of the Gnoftics. 

St. Epipbanius ſpeaks of em as ſtill ſubſiſting in his 
time 3 but in very ſmall Number, He ſeems to fix their 
Riſe about the time of the great Origen 3 but does not 
ſay they took their Name from him. He diſtinguiſhes em 
from the Origeniſts, whom he derives from Origen Adamantus 5 
adding, indeed, that they firſt took their Name from one 


. 3 by which he intimates, that it was not the Great. 
And _ 


St. Auguſtine ſays expreſly, it was another. 

As to their Doctrine, all that Modeſty will allow to be 
ſaid, is, that they rejected Marriage; that they uſed ſeve- 
ral Apocryphal Books, as the Acts of St. Andrew, &c. and 
that to excuſe their open Crimes, they accuſed the Catho- 


lics of doing the ſame in private. 


ORIGENISTS, Followers of the Errors of Origen. St. 
Epipbanius inſiſts very largely on the Errors of this Father; 
but as he declares himſelf too warmly againſt him, there 
may be ſomewhat of Exaggeration in what he ſays. Nor 
do St. Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, ſeem to have 
kept their Zeal within the proper bounds in ſpeaking of 
Origen, For whith Reaſon, no doubt, it was that St. Chry- 
ſoſtom himſelf was accuſed of being an Origeniſt, becauſe 
not ſo vehemently bent againſt him. Origeniſm ſpread 
itſelf chiefly among the Monks of Egypt. 

ORIGINAL, a firſt Draught, Deſign, or Autograph of 


Oxcanicar Diſeaſe, a Diſeaſe in an organical Part of any thing; ſerving as a Model, or Exemplar, to be imi- 


W the Body, whereby its Function is impeded, ſuſpended, or 
= deſtroy'd. See Bopr, DiskAsk, £9c. | 


tated, or copied. See DESIGN, MoDErL, Ge. | 
Scarce any of the antient Titles, Tenures, Cc. are now 


Oxcanicar Deſcription of Curves, is the Method of found in the Originals. They are only Vidimus's, or Copies 


deſcribing them on a Plane, by the regular Motion of a 

Point, See Curve. | | 
ORGASM, Orgaſmus, in Medicine, an Impetus, or 

too quick Motion of the Blood, or Spirits; whereby the 


| Muſcles are convulſed or moved with uncommon Force. 
See SPIRIT, CONVULSION, Oc. 


ug Word is Greek, oeyao yes, denoting violence, force, 
onſet, + | | 55 
ORGIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts, and Sacrifices in honour 


| of Bacebus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly celebrated on 


the Mountains by wild, diſtracted Women, call'd Bae- 
chantes, See BACCHANALIA. | 

Euſebius derives the Word and Tis og, fury, madneſs. 
Others from 3go5, Mountain 3 becauſe Orpheus removed 


from Thrace to Mount Citheron, Others from op, a 


lace conſecrated to ſome Divinity. Others from «pyay, 


tO remove, repulſe 3 in regard the Prophane were to be 
riven away. | 


Servins ſays, that at firſt Orgia was a common Name for 


All Kinds of Sacrifices among the Greeks 3 of the ſame im- 
Port with the word Ceremonies among the Romans. | 


4 » Orgia were alſo call'd Orphica, from their Inſti- 
ORGUES, or ORGAN, in War, ſee Ox o Ax. 
ORGYLA, an antient Gree Meaſure, ſee MEAsVURE. 

, IENT, Oriens, in Geography and Aſtronomy, the 
45 or Eaſt-point of the Horizon. See EAsr. 

: thus call'd from the Latin Orire, to ariſe; becauſe 
Ain this Point the Sun riſes. See RisinG. 

* EquinoFia, is particularly uſed for that Point 
Tue lorizon wherein the Sun riſes when it enters the 
es and Libra. See 8 RINOG and AUTUMN. 


orthward of this * : ; . 
Southwar d, e 1h " — Orient AÆflival; and 


collated with the Originals. 

ORTOINAL Sin, is that Crime we become guilty of at 
our Birth; by the Imputation of Adam's Diſobedience. 
See SIN. | 

Father Mallebranch accounts for Original Sin from Natural 


Cauſes, thus: Men at this day retain, in the Brain, all the 


Traces and Impreſſions of their firſt Parents. For as Ani- 
mals produce their like, and with like Traces in the Brain 3 
whence it is that Animals of the ſame kind have the ſame 
Sympathies and Antipathies, and do the ſame things on 
the ſame Occaſions: So our firſt Parents, after their 
Tranſgreſſion, received ſuch _ Traces in their Brain, 
by the Impreſſion of ſenſible Objects, that *twas very 
poſſible they might communicate *em to their Children. 
Now, as tis neceſſary, according to the Order eſtabliſn- 
ed by Nature, that the Thoughts of the Soul be con- 
for mable to the Traces in the Brain; it may be ſaid that 
as ſoon as we are form'd in the Womb, we are infected 
with the Corruption of our Parents: For having Traces in 
the Brain like thoſe of the Perſons who gave us being 3 


*ris neceſſary we have the ſame Thoughts, and the ſame 


Inclinations with regard to ſenſible Objects. 

Thus, of courſe, we muſt be born with Concupiſcence, 
and Original Sin. With Concupiſcence, if that be nothing 
but the natural Effort the Traces of the Brain make on the 
Mind to attach it to ſenſible things; and with Original Sin, 
if that be nothing but the Prevalency of Concupiſcence ; 
nothing in effect, but theſe Effects conſider'd as Victorious 
and as Maſters of the Mind and Heart of the Child. 

ORIGINALIA, in the Exchequer, are Records, or 
Tranſcripts ſent to the Remembrancer's Office, out of 
Chancery; and differ from Recorda, which contain the 
Judgments and Pleadings in Suits tried before the Barons. 
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ORILLON, in Fortification, 


an 


lined with a Wall; raiſed on the Shoulder of thoſe Ba- 


a ſmall reunding 


to cover the Cannon in the re- 


of Earth,  - 


$ U 
, ” 
$ | g | 
1 1 | 2 
*% 1 


. 


˖ | 9 | þ t ouch 


ions that have Caſements 


Enemy. 
There are other ſorts 


Er AULEMENJ Tr. 
ORION, in Aſtronomy, 


ſetting. 


Names, Situations, 
tudes whereof are as follow : 


10 
North in the preced. Arm. 
South and ſubſeq. in the Arm. 


That againſt the preced. ſide. | 
That againſt the preced. Arm, 

15 . 
Bright one in prec. Foot call'd Regal. 
More North over the Heel. 


Subſ. of the Inform. tow. the Horn of 813 27 3 


4 


Stars in the Conſtellation Og ox. 


the 


12 20 45/14 22 37 [6 


12 40 11|t3 oa oo [6 


tired Flank, and prevent their. being diſmounted by the 


of Orillons, propel eall'd Shoulde- 
rings, or Epaulements, almoſt of a ſquare Figute. See 


one of the Conſtellations of 
the Southern Hemiſphere, See CONSTELLATION. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek bey, to rain; 
Antients ſuppoſing that it rais'd Tempeſts at its riſing and 


Stars in the Conſtellation Orion, in _Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
37, in Tycho's 62, in the Brirannic Catalogue 80, The 
Magnitudes, Longitudes, and Lati- 


Names and Situations of tle @Longitude[Latitude |= 
„ 9 | ge 8 
Preced: and 6th the Lion's Skin. I 7 32 39/15 25 304 
5th in the Lion's Skin. 8 oo 53/13 31 20 [4 
th in the Lion's Skin. ; 7 46 0911648 55 [4 
iſt and North in the Lion's Skin. 9 69 15] 81607 [4 5 
gd in the Lion's Skin. 9 22 11/11 09 17 [6 
Ath in the Lion's Skin. 9 14 5% 2401 4 
Sth in the Lion's Skin. 8 og 36/0 02 56[4 
2d in the Lion's Skin. - 10 ©0 34] 9063114 5 
Laſt and South in the Lion's Skin. 9 11 42j20 53 5114 5 
Prec. of 2 Inform. towards the Horn of G12 1a oof 7 25 06 [5 


. Cincture. 


13 13 4820 07 24 : 5 


14 36 2 


12 30 ocz i 10 11 [I 


13 30 26 


14 46 420 30 cl [6 


11 45 55 


29 52 52 


North in theprec. ſide und. theGirdle, 15 13 46123 31 195 
Preced. and North in the fide, 13 48 4219 37 39 |6 
20 1 
In the preced. Shoulder. 16 37 3316 51 30 z 
Preced. and South in the Back. 16 12 26|:1 21 97 [5 
S. in the prec. ſide under the Girdle. 15 55 49124 05 24 [6 
In the Hilt of the Sword. 15 49.47%5 34 47 3 
In the Calf of the preced Leg. 15 13 47130 57 445 
2 ; 
Preced. 4 4 in the Back, as it were, 16 50 50j20 o8 18 5 
in a right Line.) 17 23 22124 21 2916 
That foll. the Shoulder to the South, 18 oa 501) 20 255 
ad of four in the Back. | 18 ol 10120 oo 09 [6 
Preced. in the Girdle. 118 01 4 36 07 [2 
0 5 | 
Under the Point of the Sword. 117 34 0530 35 12 [4 
Preced. in the Head. 19 15 6113 51195 
In the Back the 3d. . 18 51 0619 34 10 6 
In the Head the North of three. 19 22 18013 25 02 [4 
South and ſubſeq. of the Head. 19 46 280/14 02 58 [5 
Prec. of the contig. in the middle 
of the Sword. 1 : 10 38 * 43 3013 4 
Preced of the North of the contig. 
in the middle of the Sword. ; © 18 3 28 1017 p 
Subſeq. in the middle of the Sword, 18 40 14/28 45 02 4 
South in the Sword. | 18 39 1:]291437 j3 4 
Laſt of the North in the Sword, 18 46 48[28 11 45 | 
0 
Middle of three in the Girdle. 19 07 4424 33 23 2 
Laſt of 4 in the Line of the Back. 20 og 56019 16 035 
That under the third of the Girdle. 19 45 415 58 474 
Subſ. under the Point of the Sword. 19 35 25136 34 505 
Third and laſt in the Girdle. 20 21 45125 20 17 |2 
45 
Preced. in the hind-ſide. 20 57 34|21 56 08 : 
| 22 32 371659 5516 
In the hind Knee. 22 03 41 33 c7 oz 
Preced. of two in the Club. 24 22 23311445 
Latter of two in the hind-fide. 23 38 23j21 37 10 p 
0 
of | 2 8 44 29 130 3440116 
Glittering Star in the hind Shoulder. 24 25 0016 04 26 |x 
25 14 10021 38 50 [6 
That following the ſide out of form. 25 20 41022 56 og 6 
Preced. of thoſe following the Knee. 25 23 32033 02 04 [6 
35 
7 26 29 1 4731 
In the lower part of the hind Arm, 26 16 5; 1 50 2 8 
Subſeg. in the Club. 26 36 07 20 375 
5 18 26 21 38018 o1 56 |6 
Laſt of 2 two ſubſeq. of the Knee. 26 12 07 1 04 58 5 6 
15 9) | ( 


"|| 


a 3 | 26 Wo. 
Pree. of theSouth in U of hind Hand, 2) 17 wy 2 Bl 
3 . | 28 30 24 4 
Preced. of the North in the Square, 49 34 14 5% 
Laſt of the South in the ſame, 28 34 01 ** 
> 65 „ is | 99165 
$5170 I, 2 | 
Laſt of the North. 5 us — 1 
| 2 | 
North in the hind Ulna. 29 45 12h, 31306 
U Lo e 27 1 29 53 4% u 
South in the hind Ulna. S 00 &þ 25250 
DE | : 1 56.00 
. 2 A | 3 33 £3130 Joy 
Informes following Orion between I 17 4%zo yl, 
Gemini and Canis major. | 4 09 39182314, 
"FF | 
& 99 13115 au 
6 02 11 13 ne? 
7 48 5111456541, 
- + $-83 11120 32 3 
80 15 11 48 phe” 


_ ORION's River, in Aftronomy, a Conſlellation call'4 


| Eridanus, See ERI DAN us. 


| ORLE, OLE T, or Onto, in Architecture. 1 p. 
under the Cv, or Quarter-round of a Capital. MA 
LET. . | „ 7 
When 'tis at the Top or Bottom of the Shaft, tis call 

N 5 CincTurs. I 
alladio allo ufes the Word for the Plinth of 
of 8 Pedeſtals. See Fei er. : hey 1 

e Word is French; form'd from the Lati N 
Orlum ; of Ora, a Border, or Lift. * e 
ORLE, in Heraldry, an Ordinary in 
form of a Fillet, drawn round the Shield, 
near the Edge or Extremity thereof. 

Its Breadth is but half that of the Bor- 
dure, which contains a Gxth part of the 
Shield ; the. Orle only a twelfth: Add, that 
the Orle is its own breadth diſtant from the 
Edge of the Shield; whereas the Bordure 
comes to the Edge itſelf, See Box DURE. 
: . is r one Orle, ſometimes two. and ſome- 
imes three: en there h | 
ee, ere are three or more, they take up 
The form of the Orle is the ſame with that of the 
Shield ; whence it reſembles an Ineſcutcheon : as in the 
Figure adjoining, 

When an Orle is flower'd, *tis call'd a Treſſure, If 4 
Round of Martlets, Cinque-foils, Sc. be placed about any 
Ordinary, in manner of an Ole, they are ſaid. to bt en 
O-le, CC. p b ; 

ORXLOPE, in the. Sea Language, the uppermoſt Space 
or D-ck in 2 great Saip, from the Mar- Malt to the lle 

O&NAMENTS, in Architecture, expreſs all the Sculp- 


Me 
ith 


ture, or Carved Work, whercwith a Piece of ArchiteQure 


is Fp 8 and EN RICH ENT. 
VHitrudius an z n0la alſo uſe th ö ify tho 
Entablature, See eee ot. 
Ornaments, in Relievo, are thoſe cut in the Contours of 
3 5 as 2 Shells, Scrolls, Flowers, &c. Ort 
ments, in Creux, thoſe cut within ings; as Egg. 
Flutes, &c. See MovuLDinG.. ee 
ORNLTHOLOGY, that Branch of Natural Hiſtory, 
which conſiders and deſcribes Birds, their Natures, Kinds 
Se. See BIRD. | | 
We have an excellent Ornithology of Fr. Willoughby Elq3 
and another of Mr. Ray, a Poithumous Work, which is «tr 
ly an Abridgment of the former, with the Addition of bi 
Ittyology; and ſeveral Kinds wanting in the other. 

_ Willoughby, herein, ſpeaks with aſſurance of a Swan that 
lived 309 Years; and a Gooſe that they were obliged 1 
kill at 80, by reaſon of its Miſchievouſneſs. | 

'The Word is form'd from the Greek oevts, Bird, and 
Ae, Diſcourſe, _ s | 

— ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of Divination, or of al 
riving at the Knowledge of Futurity, by means of Birds. Ses 
Divinarion. 

Ornitbomancy, among the Greefs, was the ſame with 3 
gury among the Romans. See Auvcusy. 

ORPHAN, a Child, or Minor, deſtitute of Father; ® 
that has neither Father, nor Mother, | 

Hence the Taborites, or Followers of Ziſcha, finding 
themſelves, at his Death, without Chief or Conducla, 
took the Appellation of Orphans. 


Ox HANS Money, or Tax, See Dur. OR! 


> > ww „ A © oa oo oo. 
— = 


ED,” „ GI" by the Latins, Auripigmentum, 
| 9 ea aluslh found in Copper Mines; 
1 Woot — J ro contain Particles of Gold; which may be 
land 4 d by Chzmiſtry, but which were never found to 
Lal the Expence. See M INERAL and SEMI- 
Mzral. 43 Sibbes; or Glebes, of ſeveral Sizes 

8 18 Cour is always yellow, intermixed 


Figures: 
| a0 other Shades; as green, red, oran 


Sometimes tis found a 5 W 
er Sandarach of the Antients. ee SANDARACH. 1255 
1 But that uſually call'd red Orpiment, or red Arſenic, is 
5 only the yelluw Op nt heated to a great degree, and 
pot in a Crucible, with Oil of Hemp-Sced, Otives, or 
Nuts. 

4 Painters, 
Mineral; but as 
gerous Poiſon, it mu 
% e muſt be choſen of a Golden Yellow, eaſy to 


and che Scales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining like 


9 make three Kinds of Orpiment ; "White, which is the 

ſame with Arſenic : See ARSENIC. Tellow, which is the 

proper Orpiment 3" and Red, which is Sandarach or Realgal. 
e REALTGAL. ONT LEO £20 | 

Y * Indians uſe Orpiment,, corrected witch Juice of Le- 
mons, with good Succeſs againſt Fe vers. Ss 45 

| ORTEIL, in Fortification. Ste BxnME. 1 
ORTHODORON, an antient Groek Meaſure. See 

SURE. | 55S. 

E 5 ORTHODOXY, a Soundneſs of DoQrine, or Opinion, 

W ith regard to all the Points and Artieles of Faith, 7 

| Orthodoxy is uſed in oppoſition to Hererodoxy, or Hereſy. 


See HERESY. VVV W771 
the Greek ep dg, Right, and Jede, 


Farriers, c. make a great Conſumption of this 
it is found a violent Corroſi ve, and a dan- 
{t be uſed with a great deal of Precau- 


The Word is form'd ſrom 
nian, Judęment. 8 DO APE 3 £29k | 
40.1 JODOXY, or Feaſt of Ox TRHODOxx, is allo a ſo- 
lemn Fealt in the Greek Church, inſtituted by the Empreſs 
Theodora ; ill held on the firſt Sunday of Lent, in memory 
of the Reſtoration of Images in Churches, which' bad been 
taken down by the Iconoclaſtes. See TconocLagtks. = 
OKTHOGONIAL, in Geometry, Rab angled. When 
the Term is referred to a plain Figure, it ſuppoſeth one 
Leg or Side to ſtand n the other 4 When 
rs, A of Solids, it ſuppoſerh their Axis to be perpendicu- 
lar to the Plane of the Horizon. WH. FS 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in Grammar, the Art of Writing, 
or Spelling juſtly, and with all the neceſſary Letters. See 
WRiTING and SPELLING. + 165 
The Word is form'd from the Greek 


refla ſcriptio. 


verpd, and opher, 


eſpecially the French, be: ween the Pronunciation and Or- 
thography, , makes one : 1 e 1 Difficulties in ac- 
cuiring em; yet does it ariſe from the ſame Source as the 
Languages themſelves. Se LAN uA. 

The Gals, e. gr. forming a new Language from the an- 
tient Latin, took the Liberty to model the Words to their 
Fancy: At firſt, indeed, 'tis probable they wrote as they 


nounced with all their Letters ſounded harſh; they began 
to pronounce more ſmoothly. Thus, in ſpeaking, they 
thought fit to ſoften that Hat ſhneſs teſulting from the con- 
currence and cla ſhing of Conſonants; but as the Oribogra- 
phy, or Writing, did not offend the Ear, it ſtill continued 
on its former footingg. eln | 


to the Pronunciation, cr to make us write as we ſpeak ; 
which has occaſion'd great "Diſputes. Pelletier of Mans 
was tne Grit who pleaded for the Change of the Ortbograpby 
and afier kim Maigret, 7eter Ramus, de Bois, Menage, ani 
others; but in vain. | | - *k 
They have, however, occafion'd a Schiſm among Wri- 
ters, which has done more harm than the evil they intended 
to reform: The French Writers being now divided into 
two Parries 3 one of which retains to the old, and the other 
to the new Ortbograpby. The latter, F. Buffer obſerves, is 
the more conſiderable Body, yet arg thefe divided among 
themſelves ; ſome being PA carrying the Reformation 
much farther than others. - „„ | 
The chief Matters urged in behalf of the antient Oribo- 
Yrophy, are, that by changing it, we ſhould loſe fight of 
the Origin and Etymology of Words borrow'd from the 
Greek and Latin, gc. That it does not matter what Cha- 
ratters are uſed to expreſs Sounds in writing, provided one 
oy the relation between thoſe Characters and the Sounds 
e repreſent ; That by a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch 
"ange, the Language would in time be all alter'd, and 
7 ſrould loſe the Uſe of our old Authors; as ours, in 
intirturn, would likewiſe become unintelligible, ; 


Bos —_ 7 
almoſt quite red; which is the pro- 


p pendicular A D. 


That Diverſity found in moſt of the modern Languages, 


See PROFILE and FoRTIFICATION; 


LEED, i, fore - right Plane of any Obje 
pronounced; but, by degrees, finding that Words pro- 


Atte mpts have been ſince made to reduce the Writing 


Wpat is dlledged for the nb Orebograpby; is its being 
more commodious, natural, caſy, thort, 2 i, 70 008 


Some Authors take a middle Courſe between the two 
Extremes; retrenching the Letters where they are abſo- 
lutely uſeleſs, as the 5 in an infeity of Words; and yet 
ſtudiouſly retaining all the Letters whereon the Etymology 
has any dependance. . e e 
In the Engliſo, the Ortbegraphy is more vague, and un- 
aſcertain'd, than in any other anguage we kuow of. E. 
very Author, nay almoſt every Printer, has his particular 
Syitem. Nay, tis ſcarce ſo well with us as that: We 
not only differ from one another; but there is ſcarce any 
that conſiſts with himſelf, The ſame Word ſhall frequent- 
ly appear wich two or three different Faces in the ſame 


Work. See EN IIS. N 

Tbe Antients who have wrote Treatiſes of Orthography, 
are Velius Longus, Marius Vitorinus, Flavius Caper, Caſfiodorus, 
and Eeda. Among the Moderns, Torelli, Lie, Dauſ- 
quius, Scioppia, Valla, and Manutius the younger, have wrote 
on the ſame Subject. Wo . 

Ortbograpbhy makes one of the great Dixiſions, or Bran- 
ches of Grammar. See Grammar. 

OrTROGRAPHY, in Geometry, the Art of Drawing, or 
delineating the fore- right Plan of any Object, and P ex- 
preſſing the Heights or Elevations of each Part. | 

It is call'd Orthography from its determining things by 
PRI Lines falling on the Geometrical Planc.. 

.. Ox THOGRAPHY, in ArchiteQure,. is the Elevation of a 
Building. See ELEVATIOx. | 

The Ortbography is either External, or Internal. 

External Orthograpby is a Delineation of the external Face 
or Front of a Building; exhibiting the principal Wall, 


with its Apertures, Roof, Ornaments, and every rhing vi- 


{ible to an Eye placed before the Building. 
Internal Orthography, call'd alſo a Section, is a Delineation, 
or Draught of a Building, ſuch as it would appear, were 


7 


the external Wall removed. See SECTION. 


£99 To lay down the OaTnocraney of a Building, 


Draw a right Line for 2 Baſis or ground Line, (Tab. 
PxasFECTIVE, Hg. 13.) A B, and at one end erect à Per- 
Hoe A B ſet off the widths and diſtan- 

ces of the Gates, Windows, Cc. On the right Line A D, 
ſet off the Heights of the ſeveral Parts vifibic in the Face 
of the Building, v. gr. of the Doors, Windows, the Roof, 
Chimneys, Oc. and apply a Ruler to each Point of Diviſion. 
The common Interſe&ions of the right Lines drawn from 
three Points parallel to the Lines A B and 4 D, determine 


the external Ortbograpby of the Building: And after the 


ſame manner is the internal Ortbograpby laid down. Sce 


'PeERSPECTIVE. /- - | 


OxrTnoGRAPHY, in Fortification, is the Profile, or Re- 
preſentation of a fortifyd Place; or a Draught fo con- 
ducted, as that. the length, breadth, height, and thickneſs, 
of the ſeveral Parts are expreſs'd ; ſuch as they would ap- 
pear, if it were perpendicularly cut from Top to Bottom. 
Oro RArH/, in e a Delineation of the 

- Sce PERSFECTIVE. 
ORTHOGRAPHIC Projection of the Sphere, is a Re- 
preſentation! of the ſeveral Points of the Surface of the 


Sphere, as they would appear to the Eye, placed at an infi- 
mire diſtance; fo call'd, becauſe the Perpendiculars from any 
Point of the Sphere, will all fall in the common Inter- 


ſection of the Sphere with the Plane of the Projection. 


See PROJECTION. 


ORTHO NEA, in Medicine, a great d:ficulty of Re- 


ſpiration, wherein the Patient is obliged to ſit, or ſland, to 


be able to breathe. See Rxs PIRAT TON. 


An Ortbapnza, is a Species, or Degree of an Aſthma. 


See ASTHMA ity tyres „ 
It may be cauſed from Pus, thick, or mucilaginous 


Juices or Polypus's in the Bronchia z mercurial, and other 
Fumes, hindering the playing of the Lungs z Stoppage of 
Evacuations; Cachexies, ill Digeſtions, or whatever affords 


viſcid Chyle, or occaſions the Blood to run ſlower through 


the Lungs, either by firaitening ,the Canals, or thickening 


the Blood, or hindering the Motion of the Animal Spirits, 


ſo that they cannot ele vate the Breaſt ; or that cauſes the 


Blood to be more rarefy'd, or more in Quantity, ſo that 
there is not ſufficient room to receive it into the Veſſels 
of the Lungs. ts woes . 
The Word is compounded of ogbes, right, and uu, to 
reſpire, breathe. i 
RTIVE, Ortions, in Aſtronomy. Ortive or Eaſtern 
Amplitude, is an Arch of the Horizon intercepted berween 
the Point where a Star riſes, and the Eaſt Point of the Ho- 
rizon, or the Point where the Horizon and Equator inter- 


ſeat, See AMPLITUDE» | 


8 K ORVI- 


——_— 


ORVIETAN, an Antidote, or Counter-poiſon 3 ſocall'd, 
becauſe invented and propagated by an Operator from Or- 
zieta in Italy; who made Experiments thereof in his own 
Perſon, on the public Stage, after taking ſeveral Doſes of 
Poiſons. See AnT1DoTE and PorsoN. 25 N 

In Charras's ra is a Method of making Orvietan; 
where it appears that Treacle is one of the principal Ingre- 
dients. See THRRIAcA. e | 

OS, in Anatomy, ſee Bon. 


Os Pubis, Pups. 

Os Sacrum, SACRUM. 
Os Iſchium, See Alschiux. 
Os Hyoides, HY01DEs. 


Os Femoris, &c. FzM UR, &c. 
SOscHEOCELE, in Medicine, a kind of Hernia, where- 
in the Inteſtines deſcend into the Scrotum. See HERNIA. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 2x30, Scrotum, 
and x, Tumor. | F 
OsSCHOPHORIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts inſtituted by 

Tbeſeus, in acknowledgment for his having deſtroy d the 
Minotaur, and by that means freed his Country, Athens, from 
the Tribute of ſeven young Men, which were to be ſent 


every Yearinto Crete, to be devoured by that Monſter. - See 


MinoTAuR. Ih e 

Some ſay the Oſcbopboria were inſtituted in honour of 
Minerva and Bacchus, who had aſſiſted Tbeſeus in his Enter- 
prize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. | | 

To celebrate the Oſcbopboria, the young People who had 
Fathers and Mothers alive, run to the Temple of Baccbus 
and that of Minerva, with Grapes in their Hands. He who 
arrived there firſt, was the Conqueror; and was to perform 
the Sacrifice by pouring out of a Phial a Mixture of Wine, 
Honey, Cheeſe, Flower, and Oi. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek %, Branch of a 
Vine loaden with Grapes, and psp, I bear. . Plutarch ſays, 
the Oſchophoria were ſo named, becauſe inſtituted by The- 
ſeus when on his Return to Athens ; and the Feaſt celebra- 
ted after the Vintage. : 

OSCILLATION, in Mechanics, Vibration; or the recipro- 
cal Aſcent, and Deſcent of a Pendulum. See PENDULUM. 

Axis of O8CILLAT10N, is a right Line, perpendicular to 
the apparent horizontal one, and paſſing thro' the Centre of 
the Earth; about which the Pendulum eſcillates. See 


Axis. ; Og | 
If a ſimple Pendulum be ſuſpended between two Semi- 


cycloids, whoſe generating Circles have their Diameter e- 


qual to half the Length of the Thread; all the Oſallations, 
how ſoever unequal, will be Iſochronal, or Equi-diurnal. 
See IsochRONAL. 

The Time of the entire Oſcillation thro* any Arch of a 
Cycloid, is to the Time of the perpendicular Deſcent thro? 
the Diameter of the generating Circle, as the Periphery of 
the Circle to the Diameter. See CY cTOoI D. 

If two Pendulums move in fimilar Arches, the Times of 
Oſcillations are in a ſubduplicate Ratio of their Lengths. 

The Numbers of Iſochronal Oſcillations, perform'd by 
two Pendulums in the ſame Time, are reciprocally as the 

Ta wherein the ſeveral Oſcillations are perform'd. See 
Lock. 6 | 
M. Huygens's whole Doctrine of Oſcillation, is founded on 
this Hypotheſis 3 That the common Centre of Gravity of 
ſeveral Bodies, connected together, muſt return preciſely 
to the ſame height whence it fell; whether thoſe Weights 
return conjointly, or, whether after their Fall, they return 
ſeparately 3 each with the Velocity it had then acquired. 
Sce CxnTRE of Gravity. ; 
This Suppofifion was oppos'd by ſeveral, and very much 
ſuſpected by others. And others who inclined to believe 


it true, yet thought it too daring to be admitred into a 8 
imple imaginary Pendulum, to the Length of the 


Science, which de monſtrates every thing. | | 
At length M. Bernoulli demonſtrated it by ſtrict Geome- 


try; by referring the Weights to a Lever. After his Death, 
a more eaſy and natural Demonſtration of the Centre of 
Oſcillation was advanc'd by his Brother. The Subſtance 
whereof may be conceiv'd as follows. ; | 

A fimple Pendulum of a determinate Length and Weight, 
raiſed to a determinate Height, whence it is to fall till it 
recover its vertical Line; employs, in that Fall or Demi- 
Vibration, a determinate Space of Time, which cannot be 
either greater or leſs. Which Time is neceſſarily ſuch, 
becauſe the agitative Force, i. e. the Force which produces 
the Motion of the Pendulum, is determined in every thing 
that concurs to the Formation thereof: ſo that it can only 
cauſe one certain Effect. 

The agitative Force of the Pendulum is form'd of three 
Things : 19. Of the Power or Moment of the Weight. 
20. Of the Maſs or Body tied to the end of the inflexible 
Rod. 32, Of the Diſtance of that Body from the Point of 
Suſpenſion, or, which is the ſame, of the Length of the Rod 


er the Pendulum, 


a Quantity which determines thoſe fourteen 
a heavy Body would paſs more or 


ö 


080 
Now, 19, The Power of the Weight, be the C.. 
it will, is that Power which N Body ae Ck 0 


2. gr. at the rate of fourteen Foot, in th 
Time. Tis viſible, then, that this Fotos be 4 Ed g 
leſs Space in that hy 


Feet; 
firſt Second, if the Force of the Weight were greater 
9 reuter g 


leſs, | 
29, As that Force is apply'd to each Point. or ing. 
ſmall Part of a Body, Ra Bag this Body 4 1 


| ger its Maſs, the greater Quantity of Motion or Force z 


=p 
39. The Diſtance of the moving Body from the Point of 


| Suſpenfion, or the Rod; is always the Radius of a Circs 


whereof the moving Body deſcribes an Arch: | 
ſequence the 1 the Radius is, ceteris Tae "ha 
ger Arch the Body deſcribes. And at the ſame ln. 
the greater Height it falls from, the 5 
®'Now, the agitative Force of the Pendul 
ow, the agitative Force ot the Pendulum, is onls . 

of the Body faſten d to the End of the Rod. So he + 
the Product of the Force of the Weight, of the Mak l 
the Body, and of its Diſtance from the Point of Suſpenſi l 
The Force of the Weight therefore being always the by , 
and a Body or Weight faſten'd to the End of the Rod o 
ways the ſame; tis impoſſible that two ſimple Penduluny 
of a different Length ſhould be Iſochronal, or ſhould ma 
their Vibrations in the ſame time: for by virtue of to 
different. Lengths, the Velocities will be unequal, ws 
conſequence, the Times of their Vibrations, : 
But if it be ſuppos'd that there are in Nature differen 
Forces of Na oy it will then be poſſible that two fimple 
Pendulums of different Lengths, ſhould be Iſochronal; 
the one animated by the natural Weight, the other by 4s 
imaginary one. If the imaginary Weight be greater tha 
the natural one, the Pendulum imagin'd Iſochronal to thy 
natural one, will neceſſarily deſcribe a larger Space or 
Arch in the ſame time; and of conſequence the Weigh 
will be faſten d at a greater Diſtance from the: Point of 
Suſpenfion, Tho, to have an Iſochroniſm, the two igita· 
tive Forces of the two Pendulums muſt be equal; jet af 
the three Things which compoſe theſe Forces, there ate 
already two greater in the imaginary, than the teal Per- 
dulum : the third, therefore, i. e. the Maſs of its Weight, 
mult be diminiſh'd in the neceſſary Proportion. As the 
Space or Arch deſcrib'd by- the imaginary Pendulum, i 
rom than that by the natural Pendulum, in the fams 

atio as the imaginary Weight is greater than the natunl 
one; and a Radius of that Arch, greater in the ſame Rati, 
are two Things inſeparable: the two Weights will be al. 
ways to one another, as thoſe two Radij, or the two 
Lengths of the two Pendulums; which always gives the 
Expreſſion of the imaginary Weight, and by a neceflary 
Conſequence, that of the diminiſh'd Maſs of the Weight 
of the imaginary Pendulum. If the Weight be imagin'd 
leſs than that of the natural one, *tis.eaſy to obſerve hov 
it is to be taken; but that were needleſs in our Defign, 


If now there be a compound Pendulum, charg'd vith 
two Weights faſten'd to the ſame Rod; M. Bernoull con- 


ceives each of thoſe Weights removed to a greater Diltance 
from the Point of Suſpenſion, than it was before; but both 
to the ſame 3, and, diminiſh'd in Maſs, in a due Proportion: 
ſo as that both together only make one ſimple Pendulum, 
animated with one Weight the Expreſſion whereof is had, 


and Iſochronal to the natural compound Pendulum. 


Thus we ſhall have one fimple natural Pendulum lo- 
chronal to the compound natural one, by having a fimple 
natural Pendulum Iſochronal to the fimple imaginary fen. 
dulum before found; which is very eaſy : ſince as the im 
inary Weight is to the natural, ſo is the Length : - 

mp 
natural Pendulum; and *tis there is the Centre of Oil 
requir d. ; 

Centre of OsC1LLATI1ON, in a ſuſpended Body, is a ce. 
tain Point therein, each Vibration whereof is P rid 10 
the ſame manner, as if that Point alone were uſpended at 
that Diſtance from the Point of Suſpenfion. | 

Or, it is a Point, wherein, if the whole Length of 47 
Ry Pendulum be collected; the ſeveral Ofcillaons u 

e perform'd in the ſame time as before. See PIII. 


u um. 
Its Diſtance, therefore, from the Point of Suſ penſion Ie 
equal to the Length of a ſingle Pendulum, whole = 
tions are Iſochronal with thoſe of the compound one. 
CENTRE of Oſcillation. | 5 a 
OscrrArio N, the Act popularly call'd Tawny, | 
It is perform'd by expanding almoſt all the Muſcler 5 
luntary Motion at the ſame time; but moſt woo 
thoſe of the Lungs: by inſpiring a great Quantity of A by 
ſlowly, and after retaining it ſome time, and rarifying in . 


greater Velocity it x. 


ee = wo ja wo- 


2 


0 | 8 


1 


| tural State. 
mw its er- bo Body 
all the Humours the Organs of Senſation; and all the 


7 Sor the Performance of their refpec- 


© +0 move, accelerate; and diſtribute 
_ equably chro all the Veſ- 


9 'the leſſer Veſſels. See Ozirics, VESSEL, 
8 SCULUM, in the new Analyfis. A Circle deſcribed 


Centre (Tab. Ax ALxsI1s, fig. 12.) with 
Evolute M C, is ſaid to ofcu/are, kiſs, 
Evolution in M; which Point M is 
an Oſculum of the Curve. 


on the Point C. 98 a 
the Radius of the 
the Curve deſcribed by 
call'd by the Inventor Huygens, 
* 1 C, is alſo call'd the Radius of the Oſculum, 
6:e RADIUS. te BCE, is the Place of the Centres of all 


| . 
8 dh ro oſculate the Curve AMI, deſcribed by Evo- 


. | VOLUTION» _ | 
H . * of the Oſcula of Curves, is owing to Monſ. 
Leibnits, who firſt ſhew'd the Uſe of Huygens's Evolute in 
meaſuring the Curvatures of Curves. See Curvs, 
OscuLuM Pacis. Antiently it was a 
church; that in the Celebretion of Maſs, after the Pricft 


* rated the Wafer; and ſpoke the Words, Pox Do- 
ww N g le kiſs'd each other, which was cal- 


ni vobiſcum, the Pec 
led fox tr Paciss When this Cuſtom was abrogated, ano- 


ther aro 
con or r N 
W hi call'd, Pace. . 
ee ANDRIANS, the Name of a Set among the Re- 
ſormed; ſo call'd from Andrew Oſiander, Father of Luke, 
| Their diſtinguiſhing Doctrine was, That Man is juſtify'd 
| formally; not by the Faith and the Apprehenſion of the 
uſtice of Jeſus Chriſt, or the Imputation of our Saviour's 
uſtice, according to the Opinion of Lutber, and Calvin 3 
but by the eſſential Juſtice of God. Es 
Demi-Ofiandrians, were ſuch among the Oſiandrians, as 
| held the Opinion of Luther and Calvin with regard to this 
Life ; and that of Ofiander with regard to the other: aſſert- 
ing, That Man is juſtify'd here by Imputation, and here- 
after by the efſential Juſtice of God. 1 TY, 
OSSA, in Anatomy. See Bon xs. 


BoNE. | | 31 be 
In this ſenſe; the Term is uſed Ky Anatomiſts, - 
Botaniſts alſo uſe it for the Stone of a Cherry, Plumb, 
Apricot, or other Stone-Fruit. See STON E-Fruit, | 
OSSIFICATION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the For- 
mation of the Bones. See Bonn, 

Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are form'd out of the moſt com- 
minuted or broken part of the Blood; fince we ſee that the 
| Blood of old Men, which by a long Courſe of Circulation, 
becomes in a manner unfit for: the common Office of. Nu- 
trition; will however offify, and convert into Bones, many 


Veſſels themſelves; whoſe Subſtance being next to the 
| Bones the moſt compact, admits only of the ſmalleſt Par- 


ſo, as they are frequently found. See 
c 


OSTENSIO, was a Tax antiently paid | {Marchane, 


NurRITIOx, 


arkets. | ks 
| OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, in Logic, ſuch as plainly 
and directly demonſtrate the Truth of any Propoſition; in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from Apogogical ones, or De- 
ductions ad IN or ad impoſſibile, which prove the 
Truth propos d, by demonſtrating the Abſurdity or Im- 
poſſibility of the contrary. See DRMONSTRATTIONW. 
Theſe 0tenſive Demonſtrations are of two ſorts ; ſome of 
which, barely, but directly, prove the thing to be; which 
they call zn; and others demonſtrate the Thing from its 
Cauſe, Nature, or efſential Properties, and theſe are call'd 
in the Schools Nor, | 7 
: OSTEOCOLLA, in Natural Hiſtory, 9: d. glue- lone, 
* ite, or aſh- colour d Stone, ſhaped like a Bone, and by 
”_ ſuppoſed to have a quality of uniting broken Bones 3 
wh ich account it is order'd in ſome Platters 3 but the 
* Practice has no ſuch Dependance on it. 0 
6 EOCOPE, an acute Pain, wherein the Patient is 
be as if his Bones were breaking. 4 
= ariſes from a ſharp Humour vellicating the Perioſtium, 
| cmbrane wherewith the Bones are inveſted. 
The yiticularly incident to ſcorbutic and pocky Perſons. 
Bas ord is form'd from the Greek toy, Bone, and 
to break. 


OSTEOLOGY, that Part of Anatomy which teaches 


a te again ſlowly, and reſtoring the Muſcles to 


Cuſtom in the | 


ſe 3 and while the Frieſts ſpoke the Words, a Dea- 
Deacon offer'd the People an Image to kiſs; 


the little Stones than forces em out, as not 


OSSICLE, little Bone; a Diminutive of Os, Bone. See OTAL in Medicine, | 
Ĩÿ be Otalgia uſually ariſes ſtom an Inflammation; ſome- 
times from a ſharp Terops 
Membrane wherewith the Canal of the Ear is lined: It is 


of the Tendons and Ligaments, and even the Coats of the 


| ticles of the Blood; which therefore ſooneſt become eſ- 


form, by their Preſence, a legal Synagogue. 
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the nature of the Bones of the human Body; their Porz. 

ae 5 219 | r Uſe; Se. See BY Nu: wy Ford, 
Clopton Havers has given us an Ofteology ; in vos 

EBERT Gp 2 

e Word is form d from the Greet zt, Bone; and 
ae . Diſcourſe? ont 122 4] gs _ 
„Gs fis, in Anatomy, 4 Term uſed iadifefentiy vit 
Neala Orifices, &c. for the Mouths or Apertures of the 
erh of the Body; as the Oftia Vagina, &c; See Va- 

INA. | £ , JOS Ni 5 
_ OSTRACISM, a kind of popular Judgment or Condem- 
nation among the Atbenians 3 or a Sentence of Baniſhment 
againtt Perſons whoſe roo great Power render'd them ſuſ- 

ected to the dy 0 3 or, whoſe Merit and Credit gave 

mbrage leſt they ſhould attempt ſomething againſt the 
prope Liberty, and their Power degenerate into Tyranny, 
ee BANISIMENT. 1 ene | 

It had its name Oftraciſm, in regard the People gave their 
Votes, by writing the Name of the Perſon 2 be baniſh'd 
in a Shell sean, and caſting the Shells into an Urn. 

"This kind of Baniſhment had nothing infamous in it. 
as not being for any Crime; but, on the contrary; was 
held very honourable; as it was a Mark of Popularity; 

It laſted for ten Years, but the baniſh'd Perſon had the 
full enjoy ment of his Eſtate all the time. 

Oſtraciſm was null, unleſs there were 6000 Citizens ii 
the Aſſembly of the People. 

OSTRACITES, in Natural Hiſtory; a kind of cruſty 
Stone, reddiſh, and in form of an Oiſter-ſhell, and, like 
that, ſeparable into Laminæ; found in ſeveral Places in 
Ge, many; and held of good Setvicein the Gravel. 

Dr. Home, in the Philof. Tran/a8. ſays, it rather diſſolves 
being remar- 
kably Diuretic. He adds, that he preſcribes it in Powder 
with a third part of Flores Chamomeli, The Doſe is from 
half a Drachm to a whole one in white Wine. 

OsTRAC1TEs is alſo the Name of a kind of Cadmiz found 
at the bottom of the Furnaces her Coppere is purify'd. 


*Tis very heavy, and reſembles an Oiſter- ſhell, whence its 
Name. It is eſteemed aſtringent arid deterfive ; and is 


9 in ſeveral Unguents. See Capmia. | 
- OTACOUSTIC, a Term apply'd to Inſtruments which 
aid or improve the Senſe of Hearing. See Hr arixo. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek ss dns, Ear, and 
&xzw, I hear. See Acovsric, ' 
OTALGIA, in Medicine, a Pain in the Ear. 


umour, which vellicates the 


ſometimes alſo occaſion'd by a Wound or Ulcer in that 
Part, or from ſome pungent Matter gather'd within the 


ar. | Wks 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 5 &7%5; Ear, and 
, Pain: Ne | 8 
The Smoke of Tobacco convey'd into the Ear through 
A Pipe, Etmuller recorimends as good to aſſuage this Pain 3 
as alſo Millepedes in a proper Vehicle of Oil. : 
The Otalgia ſometimes ariſes from a Worm in the Ear; 
which is to be drawn out alive; or kill'd within. Warm 
Milk tempts the Worm to come forth; Wormwood Juice 
deitroys it within. See Worms, | 

:. OTIOSI, in the Hebrew Cuſtoms: The Learned are ex- 
ceedingly divided about the Decem Otiaſi, ten idle Perſons 


in the Jem ſb Synagogues.. 
Oe. for leave to ſhew or expoſe their Goods to Sale in jo Synag 


Some ſay, they were the three Preſidents and the ſeven 
Readers ; others that they were ten Perſons hired to attend 
conſtantly at the Synagogue, becauſe; without the Number 
Ten, it could be no regular Synagogue; nor legal Adembly 
ſo that the Decem Otioſi were ten idle Folks kept in pay, to 
See StN A- 

GOGUE, | | | 
Vitringa in his Archi-Synagogue; refutes this Opinion 3 
and will have them to be ten Directors, or Officers in the 
Synagogue: He ſhews that each Synagogue bad its Di- 
rectors; and that the Number was greater or leſs accor- 
ding to the Dignity of the Synagogue 3 that the ſmalleſt 
had at leaſt two; that, from the firſt times; each Syna- 
ogue bad its Chief, call'd 4rchi-Synagogus, who had two 
88 to be preſent at the Ceremonies; and other 
Acts of Religion, and to take care every thing were 
done with decency 5 but that the Archi-Synagogus reſery'd 
to himſelf the Power of Teaching: That beſides theſe 
three, the Archi-Synagogus nam'd ſeveral Readers, who read 
in the $ynagogue every Saturday; and that theſe made the 
Decem Otioſt of the Synagogue ; ſo call'd, becauſe being 
diſengaged from all other Employment, their whole At- 

tendance was on Divine Service. ih | 

OVA, Eggs, in Natural Hiſtory, ſee Eco, 
Ova, in Anatomy, Qc. are little ſpherical Bodies, in 
form of Bladders, or Bubbles; conſiſting of two concen- 
| eric 


OVA (680) 0 UN 


tric Membranulæ, replete with a limpid Humour like the 
White of an Egg ; found under the external Membrane 
of the Ovaries of Women, and connected to the minute Ori- 
fices of the Veſicles that compoſe the Subſtance of the 
Ovaries themſelves by a Calix. See O Var. 
Aſter the uſe: of wy wp they ſwell ſenfibly, become 
more and more pellucid, their Membranes grow thicker, 
and at length raiſe that of the Ovary, in form of Papille 5 
at lait, breaking the Membrane of the Ovary, they are 
detach d from their Calix, taken into the Cavities of the 
Fallopian Tubes, and _ thence convey d into the Womb; 
where, being cheriſh'd and . impregnated with the Male 
Seed, they commence Embrio's; or, for want of that, are 
again ejected. See Cox cET TION, FALLOPIAN Tube, Ma- 
TRIX, EMBRIO, c. | 7255 | 
Ovaà, in Architecture, are Ornaments in form of Eggs, 
carved on the Contour of the Ovolo, or Quarter-round ; 
and ſeparated from each other by Anchors or Arrows Heads. 
See Qvoro and QUARTER: round. | . 
ada Engliſh uſually call theſe Ornaments Eggs and An- 

cbors, | : 
Inſtead of Eggs, the Antients ſometimes uſed Hearts; 
on which Foundation it was, that they introduced Arrows; 
to ſymbolize with Love. F 
OVAL, or Elipſis, is an oblong curvilinear Figure, with 
two unequal Diameters; or, a Figure incloſed with a fingle 
curve Line, imperfectly round, its length being greater 
than its breadth ; like an Egg, whence its Name. See 
ſhape, is an irregular Figure, 


bn wag wt Os 
The proper Oval, or | 
being fonts ane at one — than the other; in which it 
differs from an Elipfis, which is the Mathematical Oval, 
and equally broad at each end. 3 
The common People confound the two together ; the 
Geometricians alſo call the Oval, a falſe Elipſis. See Er- 
LIPSIS. 9 | 
The, Method of deſcribing an Oval _— 
Workmen, is, by a Cord, or String, as 
Gonk TRx, Fig. 48.) whoſe length is equal to the greater 
Diameter of the Oval, and which is faſten d by its Extremes 
to two Points or Nails E, f, planted in its longer Diameter; 
by which means the Oval is made as much longer, as the 
two Points or Nails are further a- part. Hp 
OVaLE Foramen, in Anatomy, ſee Fox amen Ovale. 
OVALE Centrum, ſee CENTRUM Ovale. 
OVOLO, Ovun, in Architecture, a round Moulding, 
whoſe Profile, or Sweep, in the Ionic and Compoſite _ 
| tals, is uſually a Quadrant of a Circle; whence it is alſo 
Popularly call'd the Quarter-Round. See QUARTER Round, 
t is uſually enrich'd. with Sculptures among the Antients, 
in form of Cheſnut-Shells z whence Vitruvius, and others 
of the Antients, call it Echinus, Cheſnxr-Shell, See Ecni- 
N us. Nee 
Among us, it is uſually cut with the Repreſentation of 
Eggs, and Anchors, or Arrows- Heads, placed alternately ; - 
whence its Italian Name Ovolo, Latin Ozwn, and French 
Oeuf. See Ova. 5 „ 
OVARY, in Anatomy, that Part of an Animal wherein 
the Oxa or Eggs are form'd andlodg*'d. See OVA. 
The Ozaries in Women, are alſo call'd Teſtes Muliebres, 
Female Teſticles; from their Uſe, which the Antients 
ſuppoſed analogous to that of the  Tefies in Men. See 
TztsTEs. | 79g 
They are two in Number; lying near the ends of the 
Fallopian Tubes, two Fingers diſtance from the Uterus, to 
which they are connected by a ſtrong Ligament, call'd Yas 
deferens, and in ſome meaſure by the Fallopian Tubes, and 
the broad Ligament about the Region of the Hium. 
They are faſten'd to the Peritonæum by the Spermatic Veſ- 
ſels, by which means they are kept ſuſpended about the 
ſame Height with the Fundus Uteri, See UTzRus, 
Their Figure is Semi- oval; their Surface ſomewhat un- 
even 3 their Size different in the different Stages of Life. 
At the time of Puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh 
a Drachm and half. | | 
They are cover'd with a common Membrane from the 
Peritoncum 3 their Subſtance is whitiſh, compos'd of a 
number of little thin membranous and ſlender Fibres, in- 
terwoven with Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. 
Among theſe Fibres and Veſſels are interſperſed a 
number of little round Bodies, like Bladders ; full of a 
limpid Subſtance, and call'd Ora, or Eggs, of great Uſe 
in Generation. See GENERATION. Oe 
OVATION, in the Roman Hiſtory, a leſſer Triumph 
allow'd to Commanders, for Victories won without the Ef. 
fuſion of much Blood z or for the defeating Rebels, Slaves, 
Pyrates, or other unworthy Enemies of the Republick. 
See TrIuUMPH. 


uſed among 


7 


4 


ME, (Tab. 


Their Entty wis on foot, ſometimes on | 
never in a Chariot : and they wore Crowns af jdt; by 
Ovales, having all the Senate attending in their N. Alt 
The Word Ovatio; according to Servius, is deriy' 
Oris, Sheep; becauſe the Conqueror ſacrific'd', She ing 
this occaſion to Jupiter 5 whereas in the grear Irc 
0 oy ſacrific'd a Hull. Others derive it 3 7 
or Din of the Aecis martens and Shours of Joy mage *® 
. in honour of the Solemnity; the People and dale 
on this occaſion, redoubling the — O, as in the 6. 
Triumph they did the Words Is Trioniphe; d 
The Ovation was firſt e the Year of * 
250, or 2513 in honour of the Conſul Poftbun; 
after his defeating the Sabines. | F GY 
_ _ OVELTY of Services, in our Law-Books, 
of Services; as when the Tenant Paravail 0 
to the Meſn, as the Meſn does to the Lord Par 
_ OVER-RAKE, in the Sea-Language. When 2 Sh 
riding at Anchor, doth ſo over-beat herſelf into an f 
Sea, that ſhe is waſh'd by the Waves breaking in wy 
on they ſay, the A do Over-rake her. ® 
 OvzR-REACH, in the Manage, is when a Horſe g. 
his hind Feet againſt his fore 22 13 5 © fri 
The Word is al ſo uſed for a Strain, or painful Sue! 
of * Maſter-Sinew of an Horſe; occaſion d by ſuch 
reach. | k EO Ec 
| Ovzxr-FLowingG. See INUNDATION. | 
_ The Ozer-flowing of Lands, uſed by our Husbandmen, i 
chiefly effected by diverting the Streams. of Rivers, Broch 
Land- Floods, or Springs, or ſome part of them, out of 
their natural Chann n. | 
When the Streams lie too low for this, they are mud 
uſe of to turn ſuch Engines as may raiſe a ſufficient (uu. 
tity of Water to do it. The moſt -uſual Engine, on thy 
occaſion, is the Perſian Wheel. See PERS1AN bel. 
Ovzx-RvLing an ObjeZion, in Law, is the rejecting, d 


an Equli 
Wes 48 much 
amount, 


ſetting it aſide. | | 
— Ovzx-rxvunnine @ Page, among Printers, is the running 
it over again, and diſpoſing the Lines in a different mater 
See PRIN TIN, CogRECTIN e, 0c. 
OVERSAMESSA, an antient Fine or Penalty, in 
pos d, before the Statute of Hue and Cry, on ſuch Perſon, 


* 


as hearing of a Murder or Robbery, did not purſue the ſ 

Malefactor. os EE | \ 

OVERT-ACT, a Term in Law ſignifying an open ; 1 

or an Act capable of being manifeſted and proved: un f 
which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſh'd from an intentional AQ. 

| So an Overt Word, is a plain, open Word; from the r 

: French, Ouvert. 0611 7 | _ 1 

OVICULUM, in the antient Architecture, a little (um, 

Or Egg. | AL "0 7 

Baldus will have this to be the Lesbian Aſtragal of Vim ( 
vius. See ASTRACAL. | 8.4 | 

Some uſe the Word Oviculum for Ovolo. See Ovoro. | © 

OVILIA, or Ss ra, in antient Rome, à Place in tl 
Campus Martins, at firit: rail'd in, like a Sheep's Fen; tr 
whence its Name Afterwards it was mounted with Mir | he 
ble, beautify'd with Walks and Galleries; as alſo vi + Wa 

Tribunal, or Seat of Juſtice: | within which Precindt ti K 
People frequently aſſembled, to give their Suffrages for tt J 
Ele Sion of Magiſtrates. See CAuf us. | be 

The Aſcent into the Ovilia was not by Stairs, but by to 
Bridges made for the time; every Pariſh, Tribe, and Ce 
tury, as the Aſſembly was Centurate or Tribute, Ce. ht 8 
ving its proper Bridge. Whence the Proverb, de Fonte : c 
jiciendus, where a Perſon is to be barred from giving ” Bas 
Vote. See ComrrTia, . e F = 

OVIPAROUS, in Natural Hiſtory, 2 Term apply d 80 
ſuch Animals, as produce their Young ab Oro, from bp * 
as Birds, Inſects, &c. See Ec, Ixszcr, Aud 

Y. | , 

The Oviparous Kind ſtands in oppoſition to thoſe ai a 
bring forth their Young alive, call'd Yioiparous An BY 6 
as Man, Brutes, Reptiles, Oc. See GENERATION 10 Oy 

Oviparous Animals, may be defined to be ſuch 45 ye! F 
Eggs, which they afterwards bring forth; and from nech 2 
by the Incubation of the Parent, or ſome otber Prince 
Warmth and Fermentation, at length ariſe Animals; 7 > 

after they have ſpent the Moiſture or Humour the) 0 
ſurrounded withal, and are grown to a ſufficient a 6 
Firmneſs, and Force; break their Shell, and come wr hs 

The Ovipareus Kind, befide Birds, includes divers of - 
cies of Terreftrial Animals; as Serpents, L122 ef, 
toiſes ; Crabs, Lobſters, Frogs, &c. See Ovan! 1 oft 90 

OUNCE, Uncie, a little Weight, the Gxteenth pi 95 15 
Pound Avvirdupeiry and the twelfth of a Pound Try = 
Wz1car and Pound. th 

Ty 


— 


bo ;dapois is divided into eight Yrachms, 
The e KS three Scruples. The unce Troy 
d the \ Penny Weights, and the Penny Weight into 
to hn rains. See DRACAM, PENXNT-WzIeHr, 
venty- iu. | | 


the eighth Part of the French Mark, 
rev ne Gros, or Drachms; the Drachm 
penny Weights, or Scruples; and the Scru- 
e into twenty-four Grains each Grain computed to 
p h a Grain of Wheat, Sce Grain, GC. 
Ni recious Merchandizes, 2s Gold, Silver, Silk, 
s 5 ſold by the Ounce. See. GoLD, SILVER, 
| a : 9c. 8 | | | 
25 e are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by Tale; 
. ſually call'd Seeds of Pearl. See PEARL, 


nons, are certain Cottons brought from Da- 
"rg a Quality ſuperior to the reſt. See Cor- 
ro. Lg * 3 | 1 . 
1 ord Ounce is deriv'd from the Latin Uncia, 
1 1 Part of any Whole; particularly in Geome- 
ical Meaſures, an Inch, or the twelfth Part of a Foot. 
re lxck. | 2 6 
ce, Ux ci AL Letters, large Letters uſed in In- 
N 1 ' ſuppoſed to be an Inch high. See UN- 
10 0 RAN, or OuRAN SoAnNGVEs; the Title of a 
Sect of Magicians, in the Iſland Gromboccanore, in the 

Indies. | | | 1 

| Ede Word implies Men-Devils 3 theſe People, it 
ſeems, having the Art of rendring themſelves inviſible, 
and paſſing where they pleaſe, and by that means, 
doing infinite miſchief: for which reafon the People 
bate and fear them mortally, and always kill them 
on the ſpot, when they can take them. i 

In the Portugueſe Hiſtory, printed 1581, Folio; mention 
is made of a Preſent made by the King of the Iſland, to 
Brittio, a Portugueſe Officer, conſiſting of twelve of theſe 
Ourans; with whom he made Incurſions on the People 
of Tidore, kill'd great Numbers, Qc. | 
To try whether, in effect, they had the Faculty a- 
ſcribed to them, one of them was tied by the Neck 
with a Rope, without any poſſibility of diſengaging 
| himſelf by natural means; yet in the Morning 'twas 

found he had lipp'd his Collar. | 

That the King of Tidore might not complain, Brittio 
made war on him with Devils, he diſmiſs'd them at 
| length into their own Iſland. 

OUSTED, in our antient Law-Books, a being re- 
moved, or put out of poſſeſſion. From the French 
Oſter, to remove, take away. | 8 

OusrER le Main, or Or ER Ie Main, to remove or take 
off ibe Hand, in Law, denotes a Livery of Lands out of 
| the King's Hands; or a Judgment given for him that 
8 or ſued a Monſtrans le Droit, See Mons TRANS 
le Droit. 5 | 
| Whenit appear'd upon the Matter diicuſs'd, that the 
King had no Right or Title to the Land he had ſeiz d; 
Judgment was given in Chancery, that the King's Hand: 
| be amoved. And hereupon, Amoveas Manum was awarded 
to the Eſcheator to reſtore the Land, c. - 

But now all Wardſhips, Liveries, 'Oufter le Mains, 
Ec. are taken away and diſcharg'd by Statute 72 Car. 2. 

Ovsrxx le Mer, in Law, a Cauſe of Excuſe or Es- 
vn; where a Man not appearing in Court upon Sum- 
| pray, it is alledg'd that he was then beyond the 

8, 


The Term is compounded of the French Oultre, and 
le Mer, q. d. beyond the Sea, | 

OUTFANGTHEF, a Privilege whereby a Lord is 
| Enabled to call any Man (dwelling in his Fee, and ta- 


en for F "i nd ta 
Foe 8 in another place) to Judgment in his 


; The Word is form'd from the Saxon ut, extra, with- 
ut 3 fang, capio vel captus; and deof, Thief; q. d. Fur 


extra. captus. 


: (QUT-LA W, Utlegatus, one depriv'd of the Benefit 
the Law; and left out of the King's Protection. See 
* 
aten lays, an Out-Law forfeits every thing he has; 
9 at from the time of his S x * N. a 
* Head; and any body may kill him Impun : 
2 if he defend himſelf, or y. But in the be- 
fas, of King Edward the Third's Reign, it was re- 
— y the Judges, that it ſhould not be lawful for 
* 2 but the Sheriff alone (having lawful Warrant 
oune to Put to death a Man out-Iawed. | 
him, wh oy T, or UrrzwRv, the Puniſhment of 
* (aste ing call'd into Law, and lawfully ſought, 
Writ 8 Original Writ with 1 Nibil babet, three 
vith a Pias, alias & pluries. re.urn'd by the Sheriff, 
on eſt Inventus, and an Exigent with a Procla- 
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mation awarded thereupon) contemptuouſly | rofuls ts 


appear. i 21 SH 

Ife muſt alſo be call'd at fire County - Court- Days, a 
Month between each one; and if he appear not in that 

time, Pro Ex- lege tenebitur, cum Principi non obediat, nec 

Legi, S * 3 _ he 3 pronounced 

to be out of the King's Protection, and depri 

Benefit of the 12 a Sq 15 wa A 
The Effect of which is, if he be out-law'd at the 

Suit of another, in a Civil Cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his 


Goods and Chattels to the King: If on Felony, all his 


Lands and Tenements, which he has in Fee, or for Life, 
and all his Goods and Chattels. And then, according 
to Bratton, he may periſh without Law, &c. A Minor, 
or a Woman, cannot be out-law'd, A Woman is ſaid 
to be waiv'd, where a Man is out-law'*d. 

OUT-Wozxs, in Fortification, thoſe Works made 


without fide the Ditch of a fortify'd Place, to cover 


and defend it. See Worxs and Fox TIrIicATTON. 
The moſt ordinary of theſe are Ravelins, or Half. 
Moons, form'd between the two Baſtions, on the flan- 
quant Angle of the Counterſcarp, and before the Cur- 
tain, to cover the Gates and Bridges. See Ravzrin. 

OUT-RIDERS, are Bailiffs Errant, employ'd by 
Sheriffs, or their Deputies, to ſummons People in the 
remoteſt Parts of their Hundreds, to the County or 
Hundred Courts. 'Sze BAIL IFB. 

OUT'-PARTERS, in our antient Writers, were a 
ſort of Thieves, or Highway-men, on the Frontiers of 
Scotland, who rode about to fetch in ſuch things as they 
could lay hold on. See IN TAK ERS. 

OUVERTURE, or OVERTURE, Opening, or 
Preluding 3 à Term uſed for the Solemnities at the be- 
inning of a public AQ, or Ceremony; as of an Opera, 
, Jn. 5 Concert of Muſic, Oc. | 

The Overture of the Theatre, or Scene, is a piece of 
Muſic, uſually ending with a Fugue. 


The Overture of the Jubilee is a general Proceſſion, 


c. 
OVUM Philoſophicum, or Chymicum, is a glaſs Body, 
of an oval Form, and reſembling an Egg. See Bop. 
OWLER, a Maſter of a Ship, or other Perſon, that 
conveys Wool, or other prohibited Goods in the Night, 


3 the Sea-fide, in order to ſhip them off, contrary to 
aw. 


The Name is derived hence, that, like Owls, they - 


9 ſtir abroad in the Night- time. 


WSE, among Tanners, is Oaken Bark beaten, or 


ground ſmall ; to ſerve in the Preparation of Leather. 
See Bark and TanninG. 

OXGANG of Land, is ordinarily taken, in our old 
Law-books, for fifteen Acres; in Latin, Bovatus Terre, 


q.d. quantum ſufficit ad iter vel aftum unius Bovis ; as 


much as an Ox will plow. In Lincolnſire they Rill 
corruptly call it Ostin of Land. 
OXYCRATE, in Pharmacy, Sc. a Mixture of Wa- 
ter and Vinegar, 
The uſual Proportion is one Spoonful of Vinegar to 


five or fix of Water, 


Oxycrase is proper to afſuage and refreſh. They 
make Fomentarions of Oxycrate, Clyſters of Oxycrate, 


&c. : 2 J | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek 3Z9;, ſharp, ſour, 
and nepavrouar, | mix. 

"OXYCROCEUM, in Pharmacy, a Preparation much 
uſed in Plaiſters, for Fractures, and to form Callus's 5 
compoſed chiefly of Saffron, with Gums diſſolved in 
Vinegar. | | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Zug, ſharp, ſour, 
and xpoxos, Saffron. - 

OXYGALA, Sour-Milk, The Turks uſe this as a 

pular Drink, and call it Igur. Vigenefe ſays, they 
Ariak ſour Milk diluted with Water, which is found 
to cool and nouriſh, much better than the Milk 
alone. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek oZuvs and y. 

OXYGONOUS, in Geometry, acute-angled 3 ſome- 
thing with an Angle leſs than 90 Degrees. See 
AcuTE. : 

The Word is chiefly apply'd to Triangles, where the 
three Angles are all acute, or leſs than 90 Degrees 
each. See TRIANGLE. | 

OXYMEL, in Pharmacy, a Mixture of Honey and 
Vinegar. Rig 

There are two kinds of Oxymels; the one fimple, 
the other compound. 

The ſimple Oxymel is compoſed of two parts of good 
Honey, and one of White-Wine Vinegar, boil'd into 
the conſiſtence of a Syrup 3 proper to incide and ſcour 


any Phlegm adhering to the Throat and Breaſt, 
8 L. 8 Com» 


OYE 


Compound Oxymel only differs from the 6mple, in that by which our Judges of Aſſiae do fit in thee 


to the Honey and Vinegar, they add the DecoQtion of | | 
with the Seeds of Antiently it was only in uſe upon ſome. 


. -the five major -aperitive Roots, 
Smallage, Parſley, and Fennel. 
ObfiruQtions of the Liver and Spleen. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek ss, ſour, and 
"Lbs, Meh, Boney... et nn 1 

OXIREG MIA, in Medicine, a Sourneſs or Acidity 
of the Stomach-Liquor, occaſioning Belches. From 
zus and 286%, rao, See RucrATIo Nx. 

' OXYRRHODON, a Mixture of two Parts of Oil 
of Roſes, and one part of Vinegar of Roſes, ſtirr'd to- 
gether for ſome time. | "DOT 

To theſe are ſometimes added diftill'd Waters. It 
is uſed for Inflammations, and to dry up Tetters. 
-  Sculter preſcribes it as follows 3 Two Whites of Eggs 
' beaten, one Ounce and half of Vinegar of Roſes, four 
| "4 2a of Roſe-Water, and two Ounces of Oil of 

Roſes. 3 1 f 
The Word is compoſed of the Greek 3Z0s, ſour, and 

coor, Roſe. 
* OXYSACCHARUM, a Syrup prepared with Vi- 
negar, the Juice of ſour 1 and Sugar; uſed 
to cool, refreſh, and reſiſt the malignity of peccant 
Humours. From 3820s, ſour, and oexxapoy, Sugar. 

OYER, ſeems to have been antiently uſed for what 
we call Me. See As81zE of Novel Diſſeifo | 

Ox xx and Terminer, is a Commiſſion eſpecially 


| 


It is uſed to open 


granted to ſome eminent Perſons, for the hearing and 


determining one or more Cauſes. 


It is the frſt and largeſt of the five Commiſſions, 


ircuits, See Jus rick. 


rage or InfatreQion in any Place. See 5 aden 0, 
be Term is French, and literally denotes un 
determine. In our Statutes it is ſometime, Wrote hy 


and Determiner. 


Or de Record, is a Petition m 


. | ade in 
praying that the Judges, for better P 

pleaſe wy] 6” ages upon any Rocky 1 
In the like Senſe one may demand 0 
Deed, or Covenant. of 1 * el a 

OYES, a 3 of the French Oyes, b 
being « Term, or Formula whereby the Crye . 
Courts, enjoin Silence, or Attention e' er they mak f. 
clamation of any thing. | | thy 

OZ ENA, in Medicine, a fetid Ulcer, in 
both Noſtrils; wherein the Humour is very Para h 
rofive, ſanious, and ſometimes mixed with 3 bl a 
Mucus. See ULcER. | * 

It ſometimes proceeds from neglected or ill 
Wounds, Contufions, Oc. in the Noſtrils; 
in Scorbutic, Scrophulous, or Venereal H 
ſometimes follows the Small- Pox. 

It often ſpreads and eats thro the Ale; and at othe 
times preys into the Septum Naſt, Cartilage, and 0 p, 
lati 3. eſpecially in Venereal Cafes. Whence the ger 
danger of the Noſe in that Diſtemper. $c« Vini. 
REAL. | | 


The Word is Greek, zg ,., which fignifics the ſang 


-Manaped 
elpecill 
abits; wy 
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PAC 


A Conſonant, and thefifteenth Letter in the wii 
Alphabet. See LRT TER, CONSONANT, Gs. 

When the P is follow'd with an H in the ſame 

| 9 Word, it has Le of an F; thus, Philoſophy is 

unced £14 We Ned 

my 5 ſo like 2 other, that Quintilian declares, 

PA the Word obtinuit, his Reaſon required him to put a b, 

oy 5 his Ears could hear 1 but a p, optinuit: Hence 

ng DG Inſcriptions, and old loſſaries, it appears, theſe 

1 Leders have been often confounded. See 7. 

8 era Nations ſtill pronounce one for the other, the Ger- 

5 particularly, who ſay, Forum vinum for bonum vmum. 
parc obſerves, it was uſual for thoſe of De/phos to fa 
gera- tor mar, Bre tor mugzy ; and among the Latins, as of- 
ten as an 5 followed, the & was changed into a P, as ſcribo, ſcripfi. 
P in the Tralian Muſic frequently repreſents piano; which 
is what in our Muſic we call ſoft, i. e. the Force of Voice, or 
lnſtrument, are to be diminiſh'd,ſoas to make a K ind of Eccho. 
P ſignifies Pin piang, i. e. more ſoft, or a ſecond Eccho 
weaker or more remote than the former: and P P figni- 
fies bianiſſimo ſofteſt of all, or a third Eccho, the Voice being, 
35 it were, loſt in the Air. „ 
5. M. among Aſtronomers is frequently uſed for poſt meri- 
Jiem, or Afternoon; and ſometimes for poſt mane, after the 
Morning, i. e. after Midnight. See Monnine. 

Þ was alſo uſed among the Ancients as a Numeral Letter, 
We 6onifying the ſame with the E, viz. an Hundred; according 
Ws the Verſe of Ugutior. 

F P ſimilem cum G numerum monſtratur habere. 

Tho! Baronins thinks it rather ſtood for ſever. See what 
has been obſerv'd, with reſpe& to theſe Numeral Letters in 
eneral, under the Letter A. 15 5 
When a Daſh was added a-top P, 7, it ſtood for four hun- 
| dred Thouſand. | 
St. Jerom obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no P, 
but that the % ſerv d em inſtead thereof. Adding, that thereis 
but one Word in the whole Bible read with a P, viz. apaduo. 

P, 1. is uſed for Pugil, or the eighth Part of a 
A Nan UGIL. 2 | : 
P. E. fignity Partes Equales, equal Parts of any Ingre- 
dients; W denoted by 7 Sk See Ax A. 1 8 
P bc Pulvis Patrum, i. e. Feſuit's Powaer, or the 
Cortex in Powder ; which is ſo called, becauſe firſt brought into 
Eurcfe by thoſe Fathers. See Cor Tx x. 
| PABULUMis ſometimes uſed among Naturaliſts for Fuel; 
or that Part in combuſtible Bodies, which the Fire immedi- 
| ately feeds on, or is ſupported by. See FIRE. 
The oily or ſulphurous Part of Fuels is the only proper Pa- 


bal. Tis that alone, wherein Fire can inhere. See Fur, 
SULPHUR, Oc. | | 


v. 


Honour of the Goddeſs Pax, Peace. | 
Aldhelmus, de Laua. Virgin. and Bibl. Patrum ſpeaking of 
the impure Feſtivals. and Ceremonies of the Heathens, calls 
one of dem Pcnalia, which Paſſage Gronovins charges as faulty, 
alledging, that there was no Feaſt of that Name, but that it 
ſhould have been Pacalia. > + | | 
The Ancients, who perſonified, and even deified every 
Thing, were not forgetful of Peace. She had an Altar at Rome, 
| and a lately Temple, and religious Rites were paid her with 
great Solemnity, 5 
PACE, Paſſs, $A a Meaſure, taken from the Space be- 
W tween the two Feet of a Man, in walking. See ME AsuRE. 
The ordinary Pace of a Man is two Foot and a Half. The 
Geometrical or German Pace is five Feet. See Foor. 
The Ancient, Roman, and modern Italic Mile conſiſts of 
a thouſand Paces, Mille Paſſus. The French League is 3000 
Paces, the German 4000. See MILE, LE Aux, Ec. 
PACE, in the Manage, is a certain Manner of Motion or Pro- 
greſſion of a Horſe, | 
he Natural Paces of a Horſe are three, vis. the Walk, 
- ret, and Gallop, to which may be added an Amble ; becauſe 


eme Horſes have it naturall See each under its proper Ar- 


For the artificial Paces, ee Airs. 


Aube thx their Paces, i. e. ſhuffle betwixt a Walk and 
from 9 W Nes any Value. The Defect proceeds 

Ul, ne 1 . l 
neſs ct er in their =p 3 ; 5 ſometimes from a Weak 
. qi 18 more particularly underſtood of that eaſy low Mo- 
8 the Horſe raiſes the two Feet dtawertealh op- 

Pa Crs ſame time; call'd alſo Amble, See AuBLE. 

mults, 8c, 8 ſomething peaceful, or free from Troubles, Tu- 


ce PrActABLE. 


& () Faphers call the South Sea, Mare Paciſcum, the Paci- 
tic, M. * ing leſs infeſted with Storms than the Atlan- 


affirms, it does not deſerve that Appellation, 
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the Religious Broils rais'd in 


PACALIA, a Feaſt held among the ancient Romans, in 


a , 


PAD | 


and that he has ſcen as violent Tempeſts thetein as in any other 
Sea: But Magellan, happening to have a very favourable 
Wind, and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, when he 
firſt traverſed this vaſt Ocean in 520. gave it the Name; which 
it has retained ever ſince. Maty, however, adds, that the 


Wind is ſo regular, that the Veſſels wou'd frequently go from 


Acapulco to the Philippine Iſlands, without ſhifting a Sail. 

In the ancient Church, they gave the Name Pacißo Letters 
to all Sorts of Letters Teſtimonial, given by the Biſhop or 
Chorepiſcopus to their Priefts when they had occafion to tra- 
vel abroad, certifying that the Bearer was a Catholic, and in 
Communion with the Church. The Life of Pope Sextus J. 
taken from the Pontifical of Pope Damaſis, mentions that Pope 
as the firſt who introduced thoſe Letters call'd Formate or Ca- 
nonice, Commenaaniie; Commumicatoriæ, Eccleſiaſtice, & Pa- 


ci ict. 

PACIFICATION the Act of Re- eſtabliſhing the public 
Peace and Tranquillity. 

The Word is particularly 5 7 to the Periods put to 

rance, in the Year 1562, by the 
Edict of Nænts; and the Civil Commotions, between the Eu- 
gliſp and Scots, ended in 1636. See Epicr. 

PACIFICATOR is commonly underſtood in the ſame Senſe 
with Meatator : But Wicquefort makes a Difference. 

The Peace being concluded between France and England, 
in 1621. the Inſtruments on each Side were put in the Hands 
of certain Embaſſadors, who had been employed as Pacijica- 
ters, not as Mediators ; to be kept till ſuch Hime as the Rati- 
fications had been exchanged. So, the Archbiſhop of Piſz, 
the Duke of Tiſſcany's Embaſſador at Madrid, was never 


eſteemed a Mediator, tho' the French Embaſſadors allowed 


him to be Jn at the Conferences held with the Commiſ- 
ſioners of ain, to act as a Pactficator of the Differences be- 
tween 'em. The Grand Duke had not offer d his Mediation; 
nor wou d France have accepted it. Wicquefort. p. 2. Sect. 2. 
PACK in Commerce. A Pack of Woot is a Horſe's Load, 
containing 17 Stone, and 2 Pounds, or 240 Pound Weight. 
See SARPLAR and Woor. : | 
PACT, PACTUM, or PACTION in Law, a Treaty, Co- 
venant or Convention between divers Parties. See Covx- 
NAN T. | 


The Word is form'd of the Latin paciſci, to bargain, a- 
ree, c. 
: The Lawyers ſay, Ex nudo pacto non oritur Lex. See Cox- 


TRACT. 3353 

pACTUM, PAC TIO, PACT is particularly uſed in the 
Civil Law, for the Conſent of two or more Parties to the ſame 
Thing. | | | 


Duorum aut plurium in idem conſenſits. L. III. g. 2. f 4e paclis. 


There are two Species of Conventions, vis. the Pact and 


Contract. A Pact àgainſt good Manners, againſt publick or 
natural Equity, is null. Te 
PAC TA Conventa, in Poland, are the Articles agreed on 
between the King and the Republic; and which they mutu- 
ally oblige each other to obſerve. 

PADDOCK or Pa4aock-Conrſe, a Piece of Ground, conve- 
niently taken out of a Park, ordinarily a Mile long, and a 

uarter of a Mile broad, encompaſſed with Pales, or a Wall, 
for the exhibiting of Races with Greyhounds for Wagers, 
Plates, or the like. See PARK. 5 
At one End of the Paddock is a little Houſe, where the Dogs 
are to be enter d, and whence they are ſlipp'd, near which are 
Penns to incloſe two or three Deer for the Sport. 

The Deer, when turn'd looſe, run all along by the Pale; and 
the Spectators are placed on the other Side. 

Along the Courſe are ſeveral Poſts, viz. the TLacuv-poſt, 160 
Yards from the Dog-houſe and Penns. The Oitarter of Mile 


Poſt, Half Mite Poſt, Pinching-foſt ; and the Ditch, a Place 


__ to receive the Deer, and preſerve 'em from further Pur- 
uit. | 

Near the Ditch, are placed Judges or Triers. The Keeper, 
to ſlip the Dogs fairly, puts a Falling Cellar upon each, to ſlip 
thro' a Ring, and the Deer being turned looſe and put for- 
ward by a Teazer, as ſoon as it is arrived at the Law-poſt, 
the Dog-houſe Door is thrown open and the Dogs ſlipp'd. 

If, now, the Deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his Head is 
judg'd nearer the Dog-houſe than the Ditch, before he arrive 
at the Pinching-poſt ; it is no Match; but muſt be run over 
again three Days after. If there be no ſuch Swerve, but the 
hw runs ſtraight as far as the Pinching-poſt, then the Dog 
neareſt him, if he chance to ſwerve, or by any Accident, 
be blanch'd ; or if there be no ſuch Swerve, Cc. the Dog 
that leaps the Ditch firſt, wins the Match. 

PADUAN, among Medalliſts, a Modern Medal in Imita- 
tion of the Antique; or a new Medal ſtruck with all the 
Marks and Characters of Antiquity. See Mx DAx. | 
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The Name is taken from Paduan, a famous Falian Pain- 
ter, who ſucceeded ſo well in the Impoſture, if it may be fo 
called, that the beſt Judges are at a Loſs to diſtinguiſh em. 
Paaduan is, properly, applicable to thoſe Medals only, which 
are ſtruck on the Matrices of the Paduam; which are ſtill oe 


ſerv'd ; tho it is frequently uſed in the general for all Meda 
QUEENS: oo th PR Ou ue 9 

Jobert obſerves, that there have been a Paduan and Parme- 
fan in Traly, and a Carteron in Holland, who had the Knack 
of imitating the N in Perfection. 45 

This Paduan was thus called, from the Place of his Birth, 
Padua: His proper Name was Leuis Leo; he flouriſh'd in the 
Beginning of the X VIIth, Century. His Son Octavian, tho 
born at Rome, was alſo called the Paauan. . 
__'P. EAN, in Antiquity, a Hymn in Honour of Apollo, or 
ſome of the other Gods; chiefly uſed on Occaſions of Victory 
and Triumph. See Hymn. 80 "op 

The Pæan took its Name from Apollo himſelf ; who was 
denominated Pan, becauſe, in his Combat with the * * 
Python, his Mother Latona incouraged him to make uſe of 
his Arrows, by crying frequently o aaiar Þo Pæan, i. e. ſinite; 

001. 

1 Thus Feſtus, but Heſychins rather takes Apollo to have been 
denominated Pan from vai, 22am uw, I heal; in Alluſion 
to his being the Deity of Medicine. | 

PAAN or PAON was alſo the Name of a Foot in the an- 
cient Poetry; ſo called, as commonly ſuppoſed, becauſe a 

ropriated to the Hymn Pan ; tho“ Quintilian derives the 
N ame from its Inventor Pæon, a Phyſician. See Foot. 

It conſiſted of four Syllables, the firſt long, the reſt ſhort; as 
contimitis, facillimiss, baren Ge, 185 

P.EDO-Baftiſm, Infant-Baptiſm, or that conferr d on Chil- 
dren. See BAP TIS. | | 

The Word is a Compound of the Greek oats acids Infant, 
and Paw) ps, Baptiſm. | 8 WE N 

PAGAN, a Heathen, Gentile, or Iolater; one who adores 
the falſe Gods of Antiquity. See Ipo A TER, GrnTILE, £9c. 

The Word comes from the Latin Paganus, 4 Pagis, Villages. 
For when the Chriſtians firſt became Maſters of the Cities, hoy 
obliged the Heathens to go and live in the Country, where they 
might ſerve their falſe Gods in Safety. 

The Abbot Fleury gives another Etymology of the Word 
Pagan. He obſerves that the Emperor Conſtantine, going 
from Antioch againſt Maxentinus in 350. aſſembled all his 
Troops, and advis'd ſuch as had not receiv'd Baptiſm to re- 
ceive it immediately ; declaring withal, that ſuch as ſhou'd 
be found 8 ou'd quit the Service, and go Home. 
Hence, perhaps, ſays the Abbot, the Name Pagan might 
be given to thofe who choſe the latter: The Latin Word, Pa- 
ganus, properly ſignifying a Perſon who does not bear Arms; 
i e to Miles. oY h EW g 
hence it might, in Time, extend to all Heathens. Or, 
continues he, the Word might come from Pagus, Village, 
whence the French Pais Country, in regard the Peaſants were 
thoſe who ſtuck longeſt to the Idolatry of the Heathens. 

PAGANISM, the Religious Worſhip and Diſcipline of 
Pagans ; or the Adoration of Idols and falſe Gods. 

The Gods of Paganiſm were either Men, as Jupiter, Hercules, 
Bacchus, &c. or fictitious Perſons, as Victory, Fame, Fever, &c. 
or Beaſts, as in Fgyßpt, Croccdiles, Cats, &c. or inanimate 
Things, as Onions, Fire, Water, &c. See Gov. | 
 Baronius derives the Word Paganus a Pagis Villages, be- 
cauſe, when the Chriſtians became Maſters of the Cities, the 
Heathens were obliged by the Edits of Conſtantine and his 
Children, to go and live in the Country Villages, c. Salma- 


s of 


fins will have the Word from Pagus, conſidered as originally 
ſignifying Gers or Nation: Whence we ſay indifferently, Pa- 


ganiſm or Gentiliſm. | 


PAGANALIA, an ancient rural Feaſt, thus call'd, becauſe 
celebrated in the Villages, in Pagis. See Pacan. 
In the Paganalia, the Peaſants went in ſolemn Proceſſion 


all around the Village, making Luftrations to purify it. They 


had alſo their Sacrifices, wherein they offer'd Cakes on the 


Altars of the Gods. See Fr As r. | 


Halicarnaſſæus and St. Jerem refer the Inſtitution of the 
Paganalia to Servius Tullus, 'They were held in the Month 
of February. | 0 . 

PAGARCHUS, among the Ancients, a petty Magiſtrate 
of a Pagus or little Diſtrict, in the Country; ſeveral Times 
mentioned in the Novels. 

The Word is form d from Pagus Village, and agxu Command. 

PAGE, a Youth of State, retain'd in the Family of a Prince, 
or great Perſonage, as an honourable Servant to attend in Vi- 
fits of Ceremony, do Meflages, bear up Trains, Robes, Oc. 
and at the ſame Time to have a genteel Education, and learn 
his Exerciſes, e n 

The Pages, in the King's Houſhold, are various and have 
various Provinces aſſign d em: As 1 | 

Pages Honour, Pages of the Preſence-Chamber, Pages 
of the Back-Stairs. | 5 | 

Pages were anciently diſtinguiſh'd' from the other Servants 
in Livery, by their wearing Drawers in lieu of Breeches ; and 
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The Word is found from the Greek, ats Child 
Cujas and Gothefrid- obſerve, that Pages, in the 4 
Families, were called Palggogiani Pueri, Faucher Bal 
Word Page was firſt given to the little Boys who ate a0 Nie 
to bring em their Tiles, &c. That till the Time of Cha Lia 
ot VII. the Name was common to the baſeſt Servant yl 
tis ſince then, that Page is become a Term of Hon, "th 
the meaner Servants diſtinguiſh'd from em by the N. X 
KNOT %%%... ol 

PAGE is particularly uſed in the Seraglio, for the (1, 
of Tribute; 2 money rg on 1 Grand Signor 15 
are commande the fir a ; and conſtitute fous O 
call'd Oaz's. 35 Opa. l c tour Ca 

PAGE of a Book. See PrintinG. | 

PAGEANT, a Triumphal Car; Chariot, Arch, or othe 
like pompous Decoration, variouſly adorn'd with Colours R he 
Sc. carried about in public Shews, Proceſſions, Oc. See 1), * 
3 . s "AY 

OD, a Name the Portugueſe have given 
Temples of the Indians, and Idolaters of he Eat ; 3 

EMPL E. | 5 1 

The Pagoas of the Chineſe and Siameſe are exceedingly may. 
nificent. Among others, there is one at Golcon; ah 
Niche, that they pray in, conſiſts of a ſingle Stone, of fk 
prodigious Bulk, that they were five Years in bringing i 
to the Place; 609 Men ay « conſtantly employ'd at it all ha 
Time ; and the Machine, that brought ir, drawn by | 406 

xen. | | 

The Revenues of the Pagod of the Zanigrate are ſo great a 
to ſubſiſt, every Day, from fifteen totwenty Thouſand Pilgrim 
PAGoD is alſo uſed for the Idol adored in the Temple, ge 

DOL. | | 
Hence the Curious give the Name to thoſe little purcelin 
Images brought from China. | 

PAcop is alſo the Name of a Gold Coin current in ſere. 
ral Parts of the Indies; on the footing of the Piece of Eight, 
See Coin, cc. | 

The Ergiiſh coin Pagods at Fort St. George; and the Ditch 
at Palicate. 3 

There are alſo filver Pagods ſtruck at Venn Biſus- 
garg, &c. which uſually bear the Figure of ſome monſitous 
Idol, whence their Names. 'They are of various Values, 

PAIN, an uneaſy Senſation, ariſing from a ſudden and vio. 
lent Solution of Continuity in the Nerves, Membranes, Vel. 
ſels, Muſcles, Sc. of the Body. See PE ASURkE. 

Pain, according to ſome, reſides in a Motion in the Organ 
of Senſe; according to others, it is an Emotion of the Soul, 
occaſioned by thoſe Organs. See SEN. 

If it be inquired, what it is occaſions the Pain of a Pundure? 
One may anſwer, that the Puncture cannot ſeparate the Fi. 
bres of the Fleſh, without ſhaking the Nerves which proceed 
thence to the Brain. If it be further asked, why we feel Pain 
upon a ſhaking of that Part of the Brain? we are at a Stand; 
there being no neceſſary Connection between Concuſſions ot 
5 2 and the Senſation of Pain wherewith the Soul 1s 

To account, therefore, for Pain; F. Mallebranch obſerves 
we muſt have Recourſe to a ſuperior Being, who forms an 
arbitrary Connection between the Shakes of the Brain, and the 


Sleeves turn'd up with Velvet. 


Senſations of Pain. See SRNSATION. 


From the Phyſical Definition of Pain, it follows, that what 
ever oy diſtract the Parts of the Nerves or Membranes from 
one another may cauſe Pain ; but there is nothing in the Com- 
paſs of Nature, which may not do that, with whatever Figure, 
or Properties, it be endued : For fince ſomewhat may alva 
be apply'd or added to any other Body, ſuch Body may atleng 
increaſe into a Bulk too big to flow through a Canal of agiien 
Diameter, and will therefore require more Room: Mhete, 
fore, while the Sides of a Canal are thruſt outward, beyond 
what they are uſed to be, that is, the Parts crrppolng thoſe 
Sides, before contiguous, become looſened and moved ai) 
from one another; if that Body ſtrike upon thoſe Sides with a 
brisk Inperus, and that Imperus be continually renew'd, tht 
Solution will be conſiderable, or the Nrſ#s towards a Solution 
violent, or there will be Pain. Wherefore the conſtituent Part 
of Fluids being ſufficiently augmented in Dimenſion, and p, 
pel'd with a continually repeated Inpetus againſt any 3 
of our Body, may occaſion that Solution, in which conſiſts tie 
Eſſence of Pain. 775 

For it comes to the ſame Thing, whether ſome Parts £ 
added to a Body; or the Parts of that Body are, by an _ : 
whatſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an Interval, near t Serv 
of a Canal, as to conſtitute a Dimenſion equal to that wle 
aroſe from the Addition of a new Part; for the Bulk may" 
increaſe both Ways, as that the natural Capacity of the Cn 
ſhall not be big enough to contain it, without ſome violent . 
233 and wy mo 2 the Fibres it is compo 
And conſequently Pain muſt enſue. | 

Farther, as —— may be always ſome what added to ro 
ther Body; ſo from any Body may ſomewhat be always” , 
away; a Body ſo diminiſhed in Dimenſion, and * þ 
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| ah a conſidera r ig leſs than the Capacity of ſuch Interſti- 
res 4 And Becanſs the Supetficies of the 
and mo t to be contained under Geometrical Right 


enoug 
or ſmall —_ , ' 
an D. 4% is thus advanced, with relation to Things within 


s, ma be eaſily a 
ye N N. Nane con 
makes 2 conſid 
aries r aſſwaged divers Ways; as 1. by dilu- 

ated or aſſwaged divers Ways; 
EF a of Ae e with a Water mix d with 
3 apply d by way of Drink, Fomentation, Clyſter or 
4 x he reſolving and waſhing away Obſtruftions, by 
pe {ame Means and Reſolvents. 3. By relaxing the nervous 
Veſſels with Drinks, Fomentations, Baths, the Species of 
= Relaxants, Anodynes and Aperients. 4. By correcting the 
WT ccimony itſelf with proper Remedies. 5. By freeing the ob- 
ddment, obſtructed, and acrimonious Parts from the too much 
preſſure of the vital Humour; and by ſoftening, and ſuppura- 
ting, and depurating em. 6. By rebating or deadening the Senſe 
by Narcoticks, either internally or externally. See NaRco- 
Oc. | 
MAIN fort, & dure, in Law, ane 
for one, who neee of Felony, re 
WE upon the ordin rial of God and his Country, and thereby 
W ©: :ds mute by the Interpretation of Law. See Mork. 
This is vulgarly called "Preſſing to Death. The Proceſs 
whereof is thus preſcribed : _ : = | 
« He ſhall be ſent back to the Priſon, whence he came, 
« and be laid in ſome low dark Houſe; where he ſhalllie naked 
« on the Earth, without any Litter, Ruſhes, or other Cloathing, 
« and without any Raiment about him, but only ſomething to 
« cover his Privy- Members; and he ſhall lie upon his Back 
« with his Head covered, and his Feet; and one Arm ſhall 
« be drawn to one Quarter of the Houſe, with a Cord, and 


ſects! Puniſhment 
uſes to put himſelf 


« Manner : Let there be laid upon his Body Iron, or Stone, as 
à much as he may bear, or more; and the next Day following, 
« he ſhall have three Morſels of Barley- Bread without Drink; 


« much at each Time as he can drink, of the Water next un- 


u Bread: And this ſhall be his Diet, till he dies. 

PAINIM, the fame with Pagan. See Pacan. 
PAINTING, the Art of repreſenting natural Bodies, and 
giving em a Kind of Life, by the Turn of Lines, and the 
Degrees of Colours, 5 | 

| Painting is ſaid to have had its Riſe among the Egyptians: 
And the Greeks, who learn'd it of em, carried it to its Perfecti- 
on; if we may believe the Stories related of their ApelJes, and 
Zcuxis. 
The Romans were not without conſiderable Maſters in this 


Emperors; but the Inundation of Barbarians, who ruin'd 
Tray, proved fatal to Painting, and almoſt reduced it to its 
firſt Elements. It was in 2 however, that the Art re- 
turned to its ancient Honour, and in the Beginning of the XVth 
Century; when Cimabue, betaking himſelf to the Pencil, tran- 
ſlated the poor Remains of the Art, from a Greek Painter or 


two, into his own Country, | 


He was ſeconded by ſome Horentines: The firſt who got any 


Perigino, Raphael Urbin's Maſter; and Andrea Verocchio, 
Leonardo Da Vinci's Maſter. | 
But the Scholars far ſurpaſſed the Maſters ; they not only 
| effaced all that had been done before em, but carried Painting 
to a Pitch from which it has ever fince been declining. | 
: "Twas not by their own noble Works alone that they advanc'd 
| © -inting ; but by the Number of Pupils they bred up, and the 
hools they form'd. 72 
| = in particular, founded the School of Florence 5 Ra- 
ay the School of Rome; and Leonardo, the School of A- 
* 3 to which mult be added, the Lumbard School, eftabliſh'd 
— = — ſame time, and which became very conſiderable 
Beg F *0181an and Titian. See Schnoor. Wy 
7 5 the alian Maſters, there were others on this Side the 
ul . o had no Communication with thoſe of Tray ; ſuch 
bag — Durer, in Germany; Holbens, in Swirzerland s Lu- 
Woes. and; and others in France and Flanders: but Traly, 
915 8 Rome, was the Place where the Art was pra- 
Wy? 1 the greateſt Succeſs ; and where, from Time to 
OR © greateſt Maſters were produced. 
Hay hf ere School, ſucceeded that of the Caraches, which 
the Rub 5 its Scholars, almoſt to the preſent Time; wherein 
ſeem almoſt ainters, by the Munificence of the late Louis XIV. 
in Condition to vie with thoſe of Greece or Italy; 


u the other Arm to another Quarter, and his Legs in the ſame 


4 and the ſecond: Day he ſhall have Drink three Times, as 


@ to the Priſon, except it be running Water; without any 


Art, in the later Times of the Republic, and under the firſt. 


Reputation was Ghir/an4aio, Michael Angelo's Maſter ; Pietro 
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able Inperus will break thro the Interſtices of 


ln Paris they have two coakiderable Bodicsof Painters, the one, 
xe Royal Academy of Painting... and. Sculpture, the other 
the Community of Maſters in Painting, Seiulpture, &c. See 
Ac Abr. : wh Ca ale Se Ra G5 "v1 8 : 
The Art of Painting is divided, by Freſnoy, into three 
"wy Parts, Invention, Deſign, and Colouring; to which 
ome add a fourth, vis. Diſpoſanon., ö 
Flibien divides Painting into the Conzpoſirion, thi Deſign; 
WEST. ] xͤ . ²7ĩu½ů1 Sue nod 
Monſ. Teſtling, Painter to the late King, divides it; ſome- 
what more accurately; into the Deſ&n or Draught, the Pro- 
portion, the Evpreſſion the Clair-obſcrre, the Ordonnance,and 


the Colouring ; to which his Eng/iſo Tranilator adds the Per- 


ſpeftive, Under each of theſe, Heads, he gives us the Rules 
and  Sentiments of the beſt Maſters, which ſee. under theit 
81-40 Articles in this Dictionary, Dzs10N, PRorox rIox, 
ExPRESSION, CLAiR-OBscuRE, OR DON NAM CE, Cor ounx- 
ING, Oc. F A ; | 3 . 

Painting is of various Kinds, with regard to the Materials 
us d; the Matter whereon they are applied; and the Manner 
of applying 'em. | 3 Ea | 

lence come Painting in Oil; Painting in Water-Colours; 
or Limning; Painting in Freſco; Painting on Glaſs ; Paint- 
ing in Enamel ; and Painting in Miniaturr. 

PainTiNnG 72 Oil. The Art of Painting in Oil was un- 
known to the Ancients; and it was a Flemiſh Painter, one ohn 
van Eyck, or Fohn de Bruges, who firſt diſcover d and put it 
in practice in the Beginning of the XIVth Century: Till him, 
all the Painters wrought in Freſco, or in Water- Colours. 

This was an Invention of the utmoſt Advantage to the Art 
fince, by means hereof, the Colours of a Painting are preſerv'd 
much longer and better, and receive a Luſtre and Sweetneſs 
which the Ancients cou'd never attain to, what Varniſh ſoever 
they made uſe of to cover their Pieces. 7 ; 

The whole Secret only conſiſts in grinding the Colours with. 
Nut-Oil or Linſeed Oil: But it muſt be own'd, the Manner of 
Working is very different from that in Freſco, or in Water; by 
reaſon the Oil does not dry near ſo faſt; which gives the Painter 
an Opportunity of touching and retouching all the Parts of his 
Figures, as often as he pleaſes : Which, in the other Kinds, is 
a Thing impratticable  _ . 

The Figures too. are here er of more Force and Bold- 
neſs; in as much as the Black becomes blacker, when ground 
with Oil than with Water; beſides that, all the Colours, mixing 
better together, make the Colouring ſweeter, more delicate — 

eeable, and give an Union a 
ork, . inimitable in any of the other Manners. TS; 

Painting in Oil is perform'd on Walls, on Wood; Canvas 
Stones and all Sorts of Meals. 


To Paint o A Wall: when well dry, they give it two or three 


Waſhes of boiling Oil; till the Plaſter remain quite grealy, and 
will imbibe no more. Over this they apply defliccative or drying 


Colours, via. white Chalk, red Oker, or ether Chalks beaten pret- 


ty ſtiff. This Couch or Lay being well dry, they sketch out, and 
eſign their Subject; and at laſt paint it over, mixing a little Var- 
Others, to fortify their Wall the better againſt Moiſture, cover 
it with a Plaſter of Lime, Marble-Duft, or a Cement made of 
beaten Tiles ſoak'd with Linſeed Oil; and at laſt prepare à 
Compoſition of Greek Pitch, Maſtic and thick Varniſh boil'd 
together, which they apply hot over the former Plaſter : When 
dry, they lay on their Colours as before. ,, . _ 
Others, in fine, make their Plaſter with Lime-Mortar, Tile- 
Cement, and Sand ; and this dry, apply another of Lime, 


Cement, and Machefer or Iron Scum ; which being well beat-_ 
en and incorporated with Whites of Eggs and Linſeed Oil, 
en dry, the Colours 


makes an excellent Couch or Plaſter. 
are applied as before. e 
To Pars on Mocd; they uſually give their Ground. a 
Couch or Lay of White temper d with Size; or they apply the 
Oil abovementioned : The teſt, as in Painting on Walls 5 
Jo PAIN To Linnen er Canvas ; the Canvas being ſtretch'd 
on a Frame, they give it a Couch or Lay of Size: When dry, 
they go over it with a Pumice - Stone, to ſmooth off the Knots: 
By means of the Size the little Threads and Hairs are all laid 
cloſe on the Cloth, and the little Holes ſtopp'd up, ſo as no 
Colour can paſs thro'. | ns 
When the Cloth is dry, they lay on Oker, which is a 
natural Earth, and bears a Body; ſometimes, mixing with it a 


little white Lead to make it dry the ſooner. When dry; they 


go over it with the Pumice-Stone to make it ſmooth. - _ 
After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond Lay compoſed o 
white Lead, and a little Charcoal Black, to renderthe Groy 
of an Aſh-Colour,obſerving in each Manner to lay on as little Co- 
lour as poſſible, that the Cloth may not break, and that the Co- 
nat ar: they come to be painted over,may preſerve the better. 
In ſome Paintings of 77rian and Pao Veroneſe we find 
they made their Ground with Water, and painted over it with 
Oil; which contributed much to the Vivacity and Freſhneſs 
of their Works : For the Water Ground, by imbibing the Oil 
of the Colours, leaves them the more beautiful ; theO 
taking away a deal of their Vivacity. 


As 


Tenderneſs to the whole 


niſh with their Colours; to ſave the Varniſhing afterwards. _ 


1licſelf 


As little Oil therefore is to be uled as poſlible, if tis de- 
fired to have the Colours keep freſh : For this Reaſon ſome 
mix em up with Oil of Aſpie, which evaporates immediately, 

ſerves to make em manageable with the Pencil, ©”. 

ToParnmt on Stones or Metals, tis not neceſſary to apply Size, 
as on Cloth; it ſuffices to add aſlight Couch of Colours, be- 
fore you draw your Deſign; nor is even this done, on Stones 
where tis deſired the Ground ſhou'd appear, as incertain Mar- 
bles of extraordinary Colours. ee 7 

All the Colours uſed in Freſco are good in Oil, except White 
of Lime and Marble- Duſt. See CoLous. | 's 

Thoſe chiefly uſed are Nhite Lead or Cernſs, yellow and 
white Maſſicor, Orpiment, Black Lead, Cinnaber or Vermil- 
lion, Lacca, blue and green Abbes, Indigo, Lamp-Black, Burnt 
under its won Article, Cx Russ, ORPiMENT, VERMILLION, 
Lacca, InD1co, &c. Ei 

As to Oils, the beſt are thoſe of Walnuts, of Linſeed, Aſpic, 
and Turpentine. The defficcative or drying Oils, are a Nut-Oil 
boil'd with Litharge and Sandarac, others with Spirit of Wine, 
Maſtic and Gum-Lacca. See VARNIõ II. 

To have a Varniſh that ſhall dry readily, they mix Spirit 
of Wine with Turpentine. . | | 

PAINTING i Warer-Celours. See LiMNiNG. 

PAinTING in Freſce, See FRESCO. 5 

PAIN TIN i Miniature. See MIxIATVRE. 

PAINT ING 072 Glaßß. See GILAS SC. 

PAIN TIN OG i Enamel, See ENAMEL. 

PAINT ING f Moſaic. See Mos aIc- Wok R. 8 

PAIR, a Collective Term, uſed for two equal and fimilar 
Things ordinarily joined together; tho' more frequently for ar- 
tificial Things, than for natural Ones. 7 | 


As a Pair of Gloves, of Stockings, of Shoes, Oc. 


2 tho' they only make one Whole; as a Pair of Sciſ- 
ſars, Oc. 25 | | | 
And for a Set or Syſtem of ſeveral Things join'd to make 
another compleat, as a Pair of Bag-pipes, Ec. and laſtly, by 
Extenſion, for a Thing that is ſingle, as a Pair of Tables, £9c. 

PAIR, Par, in Anatomy, an Aſſemblage or Coougation 
of two Nerves, having their Origin fogether in the, Brain or 


Spine, and thence diſtributed into the ſeveral Parts of the 


Body, one on the one Side, and the other on the other. See 
NxRvE 4 5 . 
Thus we fay the firſt Pair, ſecond Pair, Ec. the Par va- 
ſum, Par quintum, &. and ſometimes the Olfattory Parr, 
Ophthalmic Pair, Ec. See Vacun. | 3 
PALACE, Royal. Houſe, a Name generally given to the 
Dwelling-Houſes of Kings, and Princes. See Hovs s. 
In Courſe of Time the Name has alſo been applied to the 
Houſes of other Perſons; taking different | 
the Quality of the Inhabitants ; as Imperial Palace, Reyal Pa- 
lace, Pontifical, Cardinal, Epiſcopal, Ducal Palace, &c. 
Procop 
Greek, called Pallas, who gave his own Name to a magnificent 
Houſe he had built: Adding, that Auguſtus after him, gave 
the Name Palatium to the Houſe of the Roman Emperors 
on the Hill; which, for that Reaſon, was called the Palatine 
Mount. Others take it the contrary Way; and ſay, that Ro- 
mulus's Houſe, wherein Auguſtus lived, was properly called 
Palatium, becauſe fituate on the Palatine Mount. See Par a- 
TINE. | Ne | 
Be this as it will, 'tis certain, Palatium, from a proper 
Name, in Time, became common to all Houſes of Kings. 
And as the Kings uſually heard and determined Cauſes in 


thus the French have their Palais, &c. See Covnr. 


PALANQUIN, a Kind of Chaiſe, or Chair bore by Men 


on the Shoulder; much uſed by the People of China and the 
Eaſt, as a Vehicle for their Conveyance from Place to Place. 
PALATE, Palatum, in Anatomy, the Fleſh that com- 
ſes the Roof, i. e. the upper and inner Part of the Mouth. 
ce MovTH. 
e Palate is lined with a glandulous Coat, under which. 
are great Numbers of 8 conſpicuous Glands, ſcatter'd in 
the Fore-part of it like Grains of Millet, with many Interſtices, 
whoſe excretory Ducts, pſecing the Membrane, open into the 
Mouth; but towards the Hind-part, they lie much thicker ; 
and about the Root of the Uv71a are gathered ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, that th oppor to form one pretty large conglomerate 
Gland, called by Yerheyen, Glandul, Conglomerata Palatina. 
Towards the Bottom of the Palate, behind the Luula, is a 
pretty large Perforation, which, a little from its Orifice, divides 
into two, each whereof goes to one of the Noſtrils. 8 | 
* Many take the Palate to be the Organ of Taſting. See 
AST E. | 3 | 
Du Lanrener ſays, the Palate has its Name from the La- 
tin Pali; becauſe encloſed with two Rows of Teeth, reſem- 
bling little Stakes which the Latius call Pali. 
PALATI Os, a ſmall ſquare Bone, forming the Hind-part 
of the Palate, and join'd to that Part of the Os Maxillare 
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Peraigreaſe, &c. See the Preparation, £9c. of each 


Court of Tuſtice in their own Houſes. 


to be the firſt, who bore the Title; which, they wi! ne 
: Germans and other People borrowed EY WI | haveitths 


ſent the Judges of their Palace, whom they call d Can 
It is alſo uſed in compound Things, for two Parts alike each J Fre es d Comire 


- the 


ſeem to confirm the ſecond: Sentiment. Indeed, tis certain; 
that he ſays Livia inſtituted particular Games on the Palatine 


. guiſhes them from thoſe called 


E 8 to 
guſtus enrich'd it 


ius derives the Origin of the Word Palace from a 


the Ear. 


their Houſes, in what Part of the Realms ſoever fituate ; _ 
hence alſo Palatium became a Name for a Court of Juſtice ; | 


I "= 


which forms the Fore: part of the Palate 5 
n 
PALA TE, a Province or Signory. geg, 

Palatine ; and from which he takes his Title 20 fl * 
P e . 1 0 1185 Unity, Je 

e Palatinates, now ſting, are ej Wir 
ny or Poland. ag Tag 8 > ther thoſe of Gray 
Thoſe of Germany are the Principalities of 
Lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria and the Rhine 


il 
I? "2 
8 
p 
, 
* 


the Vera 
nates, in Poland, are the Provinces and Diſtricts ef . ** 
Grandees or Senators, who are the n 1 75 
 PALATINE, Count Palatine, or Comes Palatinum 
ancient Cuſtoms, was a Title given to all Perſons who 1 
Office or Employment in the Prince's Palace, ge Ch. 
Matheus ſays, that Palatines were originally thoſe 
had the-Super-intendance of the Palace; the ſame with Who 
the Greeks call'd Curopolate, and the Frenc h, Main ln 
44 Le ere oy 8 more general N 
6 alatine of this Kind, now ſubſiſting, is the 
"_ of 4 1e m_ 8 | . TED lee 
The Title Palatine was afterwards conferr'd on that 
legated by the Prince to hold a Court of Juſtice ba a0 
vince; and to ſuch among the Lords as had a ©; l, f 4. 


The French Writers make the Palatinates of Ciam 


from them; gor th. 

from the Germans. 15 hs 00 W 

At preſent the Word Palatine is reſtrained th a Prince of 

Germany, or a Lord of Poland poſſeſs di of a Palntinare, gt 
PALATINATE. 1 . 

The Word is derived hence, that anciently the Emperor 


Palatini, or Paltz-graves, to correct the Abuſes of the other 
Judges in the Provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, mn 
Bine. See PALSsexA vn 10 
In the Codes we find a Title, De Palatinis Sacrarum Ti: 
gitiommm, who were a Kind of Treaſurers of the Empire. 
PALATINT Ludi, among the Romans, were Games inſi. 
tuted in Honour of Julius Ceſar, as ſome will have it, os 
others, of Auguſtus. See Ganss. 5 
Tis pretended that Dion calls em Auguſtales; which ſhould 


Mount, in Honour of that Prince; but he apparently diſtn- 
| Auguſtales. See Avcui- 
TALES. | 7 2 


The Romans had alſo their Apollo Palatinus, à Surnams 
of that Deity, given him in reſpect of the Temple eredded t 
him by Auguſtus on the Palatine Mount, in Conſequence d 
a Report of the Aruſpices, which required it to be done: Ar 
with a noble Library, as is intimated by H- 
race, Lib. I. Epift. III. v. 23. | 

The Palatine. Tribe was one of the four Tribes, into which 
Rome was anciently divided by Servins Tullus. See Tart. 

- PALATO Salpingæus, called alſo Muſentns Tube nw 
Valſalvæ, and Pterygoſtaphilinus Externus, A Muſcle aril 
broad and tendinous from the Edge of the lunated Part 0 
the Os Palati, ſeveral of its Fibres being ſpread on the Men- 
brane that covers the Furamen Narinm ; whence growing into 
a ſmall thin Tendon, it is reflected about the Hook like the 
Proceſs of the inner Wing of the Proceſſus Pterigeide1s interns, 
and is inſerted carnous, into all the membranous, fleſhy, and 
cartilaginous Parts of the Tube which leads from the Palate 0 


It is uſed to dilate and keep open this Tube. „ 
PALATO-STAPHILIN Us, in Anatomy, a Muſcle call'l 
alſo Prerygoſtaphilinus internus. See PTE RIGOSTAPHILING: 
PALE a little pointed Stake, or Piece of Wood, uſed u 
making Incloſures, Separations, &c. See PaLIsSAPE 
The Pak was an Inftrument of Puniſhment and Execut 
among the ancient Romans, &c. till continues ſo among lf 
Turks. Hence 4 3 the paſſing a ſharp Pale tho ths 
Fundament up the Body. See Emrarine. 36 
The Word comes from the Latin Palus, which ſignifies the 
ſame Thing; whence Paliſſade, ègc. | 
PALES, or Pikes, in Carpentry, are Rows or Files of Stakes 
drove deep into the Ground, to make wooden Bridges over N. 
vers. See PALLIFICATION, | | 
They ſerve to ſupport the Beams which are laid a-croſsthen, 
from one Row to another; and are ſtrongly bound tog 
with Croſs-Pieces. A abe 
— PALE, in Heraldry, one of the Honon f 
Ordinaries of an Eſcutcheon. See OR⁰nm p 
The Pak is a Repreſentation of a P fl 
Stake, 1 upright, and comprehen ig 
che whole Height of the Coat, from the 
1 of the Chief to the Point. ccd 
W. uben ſingle, it is to contain one Third o 
Breadth of the Shield. When there are ſeveral they wn 
joned ſo, as that two take up two Fiſths of the Shiel Yo 
three take up three Sevenths: and in thoſe Caſes, the be 


* edle, oel ia that of thoſe they abe knatged 


1 


of pi 


bal, Cc. . various Ways, as Mary, Crenelle, Faillis, 


He bears Gulzs a Pale Or. 
[ 90 
| Colour. | 
| — Paled — it is cut and the two Demi-Pales 
I Cel tho! of Colours the ſame with thoſe of the dos 
t 9 


| be Metal, that correſponding to it, underneath, is of 
olour. 5 * . . 

ij ſaid to be Paliſſe; when the Pales are pointed 
| 75 8 8555 in the Defence of Place. 
We Cunge derives the Word from the Latin Name Palles, 
Ew of Tapiſtry. He adds, that the Ancients gave the Name 
N 6k the Hangings of Walls. Thus, a Chamber was ſaid 


. f two Colours. Hence the Origin of the Word 
. = . - 3 c. The Arms of Arragon are Paled with Go/# 


5 — obſerves, that the Romans planted Pales to ſerve 
Boundaries of Inheritances; and that they conſecrated them 
= the God Terminus, under the Name of Pak Terminales. 
„tells us, they were crowned and adorned with Flowers, 
F *þ ban, Ge. The God was worſhi ped before theſe Pales. 
„AE, is applied to Things born one above another, in 
tlanner of a Pale. : > | 

pa fer PALE is where the Shield is divided by a 

ingle Line thro the Middle, from Top to Bottom: See PAR- 

r and PALY. | 

PALED Flowers, in Botany, are thoſe that have Leaves 
W.. about, or ſurrounding a Head, or Thrum; as in Mari- 
=. GC. 5 ; DES | | | 

5 Al EerR . among the antient Greeks, a publick Build- 
ing where the Youth exerciſed themſelves in Wreſtling, Run- 
ing, Quoits, Oc. See GyMnA8wum. — 

Some ſay it conſiſted of a College, and an Academy; the one 
or Exetrife of the Mind, the other of the Body; But moſt 
Authors rather take Paleſtra to be a Xyſtus or mere Academy 
Wor Bodily Exerciſes, according to the Etymology of the Word 
hi, Wreſtling, one of the chief Exerciſes amongſt the An- 
cients, See XXS Tus. | | 5 

The Length of the Palæſtra was mark d 2 into Sradia, 
ach equal to 125 Geometrical Paces; and the Name Stadium 
was given to the Arena whereon they ran. See STA DIVM. 


ernor of the Palæſtra; and of the 
dee PALESTRA, | 5 
| This Officer was alſo called Xyſtarcha. See XXSsTARCRH. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek a e & gvact Guar- 


! an, f 


xerciſes perform d therein. 


f the Goddeſs Pales. Some call em Parilia. See FE Astr. 

They were celebrated by the Shepherds on the firſt of May; 
o beſcech that Goddeſs to take care of their Flocks, and pre- 
erve em from Wolves, and Diſeaſes. 

Part of the Ceremony conliſted in lighting Heaps of Straw, 
d jumping over them. a 
PALILICIUM, in Aſtronomy, a fix d Star of the firſt Mag- 
litude, in the Bull Eye; called alſo Adebaran. | 

[ts Longitude in Mr. Flamſtead's Catalogue is 5%. 29/. 00!!, 
ts Latitude 59. 29/. 49/!. South. | 05 
how. gives the Name Palilicium to the Hyades. See 
HxApzs. | | 
PALINDROME, a Verſe, or Sentence, which runs the 
lame, read either backwards, or forwards. 


The Word is Greek, TenirSoru®.retro currens 1 
vards: Such is the Verſe e euro ourrens, running back 


Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor. 


0 a 
nd Corpo ed Verſes, each Word whereof is the ſame back- 
7 Sas forwards. As that Inſtance in Cambaen. 


Odo renet mulum, madi dam mappam tener Anna. 
rener mappam madi dam, mulum tenet Odo. 


R MATING, in culture, 8c. a Kind of Fence-work, for 
Les SY _ rags Sc. See 1 ns 
| ree Imall Poſts driven into the Ground at a 

. — the * Diſtance; with Croſs· Bars nail d to each other, 


ng the Paler in Form of a Trian | is to be left 
angle, Room is to be left 
tes to play and bow by the high Winds without gal- 
Pbich, Trees to be bound to a Stake fora Year or two; after 


* ern or Straw ma be fl fed i denn T 
18 Rails to keep 2 right. r 
/ the prig 


tween every two Pales. 


Hog Haid to be Paled, when it is equally charg d with 7 


the Place where they meet; ſo as if the firſt of 


de Paled with Cloth of Gold, with Silk, Oc. as conſiſting of 


PALESTROPHYLAX, on_—_ the Ancients, was the Go- 


PALILIA, a Feaſt among the ancient Romans in Honour 


Some People of Leiſure have reſined upon the Palindrome, 


Lebe Pl | | 
be nailed es . Er de Deer, Rabbets, or the like, a Poſt 


3 . * 4 6 7 42 9 8 5 2 2 . . x 
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| PALINGENESIA; a Tetm figntfying New Birth ; et the 


Paſſage of the Soul of a Defunct into another Body, 


The Palingeneſia is almoſt the ſame thing with the Ne- 
tempſychoſis taught by Ba nt and fill believed by the 


| Oc. 7 . 
oy in an Armoury is a Mark of Juri{diQion. See the 


Prachmans, Banians and other Philoſophers of the Eaft; See 
Mz TEMPSYCHOSHs, | n 
„„ ⁵U— . lays 
PALIN ODT, a Diſcourſe contrary to à preceding one. 
Hence the Phraſe Palinodiam Canere, to ling Paimody z to 
The Word, in the origina ek, ſignifies to /ing 4-freſh. 
Hence it has paſſed as a —— Name 1671 Poems, 2 20 h 
contain à Retractation in Favour of a Perſon the Poet had be- 
fore offended. e eee Peay 
The Poet Sreſichorus is ſaid.to be the firſt Author of the P. 
linody. The fixth Ode of the I. Book of Horace beginning, G 
Matre pulchra, is a true Palinody, = fs 
PALINTOCLA; in Antiquity, a Term uſed in two Senſes; 
1. For the Delivery of a Child a ſecond Time: Thus the 
ſecond Birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of upiter's Thigh, 
was a Palimocia. 8 1 
2. Palintocia was alſo uſed for the Repetition of Uſury, or 
the refunding of Intereſts. The Megarians, having expell'd 
their Tyrant, ordained the Palintocia ; that is, they made a 
Law, that all the Creditors ſhould return ts their Debtors the 
Intereſts they had received for Monies lent. Es | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek way a-freſh; a-new, 
and 74:@- of n, I bring forth. 


. 


PALISSADE or PALISSADO, inFortificati6r,antntl6ſure 


with Stakes or Pales driven into the Ground, eight or nine 
Inches thick ; and nine Foot long, three whereof are hid un- 
der Ground. N 


It is uſed to fortify the Avenues of open Forts, Gorges, Half. 


moons, the Bottoms of Ditches, and t e Parapets of Covert- 
ways; on tlie Talut of Ramparts; the Top of the Out- 
works, Oc. | 


- inclining to the a 


d that the Ropes caſt over em, to 


- 
tear em up, may flip. 


PALISSADES 71111748, are an Invention of Mr. Coehoynes, in 
order to preſerve the Paliſades of the Parapet from tlie Be- 
fii ers Shot; $ 2 | 3 
He orders them fo, that as many of them, as ſtand in the 
Length of a Rod, or in about ten Foot, turn up and down like 


Traps; ſo as not to be in Sight of the Enemy till they juſt 


bring on theit Attack; and yet are always ready to do the pro- 
ber ire of Palliſades. „ Ig OT 
Ppariss ADE; in Gardening, an Ornament in the Allies of 


to appear like a Wall covered with Leaves. . 
Pali ſſades are made of Jeflamin, Filarea, 8c. 

I PALISSE, in Heraldry, a Range of 
\ | Paliffaaes before a Fortification, repre- 
ſented on a FH e, riſing up a conſider- 
able Height ; with the Field appearing 
_ them. As in the Figure adjoin- 
ng. 


PALL, in Heraldry, 4 Kind of Croſs, after 
the Manner of the adjoining Figure ; blazoned 
| thus: He beareth Gres a Croſs Pall Argent. 


PALLA, among the old Romans, 4 Mantle which Women 
wore over the Gown; call'd Sr. See STora. 
It was bore on the left Shoulder, whence paſſi 


ing to the other 
Side, under the right Arm, the two Ends were bound under 


the left Arm, leaving the Breaſt and Arm quite bare. 

It made abundance of Plaites or Wrinkles; whence, accord- 
ing to Varro, it had its Name, vis. from mime, Vibro, I ſhake, 
I am very moveable. 


Among the Ganls there was alſo a Kind of Palla wote by 

the Men, call'd Gallica Palla. | | 
PALLADIUM, in Antiquity, a Statue of the Goddeſs 

Pallas, preferv'd in Troy; whereon the Fate of the City de - 


nded. | 

The Tradition was, that in building a Cittadel, in Honour 
of Pallas, and a Temple in the moſt elevated Part thereof; 
the Palladium dropp'd from Heaven, and mark'd out the Place, 


which the Goddeſs was pleas'd to poſſeſs. Aﬀer this, Apollo 


gave an Oracle, importing, that Troy ſhould never be taken 
while the Palladium was found within its Walls: Which oc- 


cafioned Diomed and Ulyſſes to undettake the Realing thereof. 
5 | „ Tis 


The Word is Greek; form · d of d ovet-again; a-hew, Wo 


Gardens, wherein Trees are planted, which bear. Branches 
from the Bottom, and which are ps in ſuch a Manher, as 


©) 


_ were 


. exrenso, in Matrimonii ſolemnizatione, 


'Tis ſaid, there was anciently a Statue of Pallas preſery'd 
at Rome, in the Temple of Veſta: which ſome pretended to he 
the true Palladium of 71 Toy n Uo Tn 3 It 
was kept among the ſacred Things ot the on Known 
to the Prieſis and Veſtal. FR 


(738) 


i 
lden, in his Notes on Fiera, adds, that l. , 
Fohn of Gaum, Duke of Lancaſter, by * pe Ching 
tho legitimated by Act of Parliament; ee n 90 
the Pall at the Time of the Marriage of their Parser 
PALLIUM or PALL, a Pontifical Ornament cr 


. 


This Statue was cſteem'd the Deſtiny of Rome; and there Patriarchs, Primates and Metropolitans of the Rong! 


vere ſeveral others made perfectly like it, to ſecure it from be- 
ing tollen. See AxcrLE. - 70 Sis ge 
There was alſoa Palladium in the Citadel of Arhens, plac d 
there by Nicias. & N j 
"Theſe Palladiums, in all Probability, were no other than 
a Kind of Taliſmans. See TALISMAN © | 
PALLET, among Painters, a little oval | 
or Ivory, very thin and ſmooth on; and around which the 
Painters place the ſeveral Colours they have occaſion for, ready 
for the Pencil. See Corou mn. [3 6 ARS: Cat 
The Middle ſerves to mix the Colours on, and to make the 
Teints requir'd in the Work, It has no Handle, but in Lieu 
7 8 Aa Hole at one End, to put the Thumb through to 
old it. 4 | W 7 
The Word comes from the Latin Paleta. ds 
PALLET, among Potters, Crucible-Makers, &c. is a wood- 
en Inſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for forming, beat- 
ing, and 2 their Works. See POE. 
hey have ſeveral Kinds; the largeſt are oval, with a 
Handle; others are round, or hollow'd triangularly; others, in 
fine, in manner of large Knives, ſerving to cut off what is ſu- 
uous on the Moulds of their Wor 5 
ParLx x, in Gilding, is an Inſtrument made of a Squirrel's 
Tail; uſed to take up the Gold Leaves from the Pillow, to 
apply and extend em on the Matter to be gilt. See GII p- 
ING. 5 | WOE. Ever, 
Parte, in Heraldry, is the Moiety or Half of the Pale; 


or a {mall Pale, half the Breadth of the uſual one. See 


PALE. 4 | | 
The Pallet muſt never be charg'd with any thing, either 
Quick or Dead; neither can it be divided into two equal Parts, 
but it may be into four, for one fourth Part of the Pallet, or 
2. Part of the Pale, is called an Eudorſe. See EnDorss. | 
If the Pale be upon any Beaſt, they ſay, the Beaſt is De- 
bruiſed with the Pate - But if the Beaſt be upon the Pale, they 
ſay, he is ſuported by the Pak. ao | 
PALLET is alſo a Part belonging to the Ballance of a Watch 
or Movement. See WaTcn and MovemanT. 
 PALLIATION, the Action of mitigating, ſoothing, or 
diſpuiſing a Thing. 5 | 1 | 
Hence, in Medicine, Palliatiom is uſed for the quieting and 
aſſuaging of Pain, and providing againſt the ſeverer Symp- 
toms of a Diſcaſe, when nothing can be directly levell'd againſt 
the Cauſe. See PALLIATIx x. mY 
PALLIATIVE TP2aication, is where the Symptoms of a 
Diſeaſe give too much Trouble, and Danger, to have their 
Cure deferred till the Diſeaſe, whereon they depend, is re- 
moved. See IN DICATION. | 8 | 
Here, the Symptoms, themſelves, are to be. cured, or miti- 


4 n 


gated a-part ; And hence, 


PATLTIATIVE Cure, is the Anſwering of a Palliative Indi- 
cation; or the Removal, or Mitigation of the Symptoms of 
8 Diſeaſe; the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ſtill remaining. See 

URE. | | 

Boer haave obſerves, that every Mitigation of a Symptom 
takes away ſomewhat from the Diſeaſe itſelf; ſo that to cure 
all the Symptoms together, is almoſt to cure the whole Diſeaſe. 
See SYMP TOM. 

The principal Symptoms which call for ſuch a Cure are 
Thirſt, Pain, too much Waking, and Faintings. See each under 
its proper Article. Pain, Thissr, Waxinc, S 4 .f. 

PALLIER, or Paillier, in Building, a Landing-Place in 
a Stair-Caſe ; or a Step, which, being broader than the ref, 
ſerves to reſt upon. See STAIR-CASE, 

The Term is pure French, and not much uſed in Engliſh. 


In Perrons, or large Stair-caſes, where there are ſometimes ſeve- 


ral Palliers in the ſame Range, or Line, they ought to have 
at leaſt the Width of two Steps. 
ThoſeintheTurns of Stair- caſes 
Vitruvius calls the Palliers or 
Diazomata. | | S's - 
PALLIFICATION, in Architecture, is the piling of the 
Ground-work ; or ſtrengthening it with Piles, or Timber driven 
into the Ground; which is practiſed, when they build upon a 
moiſt or marſny Soil. See FOUNDATION. we 


ing-Places of Theatres 


.PALLIO cooperire. It was an ancient Cuſtom, where 


Children were born out of lawful Wedlock, and their Parents 


afterwards intermarried; that thoſe Children, together with 
the Father and Mother, ſhou'd ſtand Pallio cooperti under a 


Cloath ſpread over them, while the Marriage was a ſolem- 
nizing; which was a Kind of Adoption, and had the Effect 
of a eee 10 N 

us Robert Groſt head, the famous Biſhop of Lincoln, in 
one of his Letters, In ſignum beg 
monium conſueverunt poni ſub 


pallio ſuper Pgrentes corum 


- 


Da of her Feaſt, at the ſinging of the Mafs, 


and ſhearing of em in Seafon, and who alone 


ought to be as broad as long. 


itimationis nati ante Matri-- 


over their other Garments, as a Sign of their fc Churz 
Pon TiFICALIA, EpisSCOPAL1A Wl ben Judt f 
is in Form of a Band, er Fill 
incompaſſes the Shoulder; whence 
Superbitmerak; It has be 


* 


thtee Fingers l: 
y fome Alban 1 
6 4; , ie Pendarits, about 2 Palm Jong . 
before and behind ; with little Zamine of Lead ,, 
the Extremes, and covered with black Silk, with jaw" 


:rofles. 

- The Pallium is made of white Wool, ſhow fh 
Lambs; which the Nuns of St. Agnes gen lac 
e Lambs are received by the two C Di, 
of St. John de Lateran ; ———4 deliver em into he Oh 
the Apoſtolical Sub-deacons, to whom belongs the f I 

d : have the R; 
of making theſe Palliums; which, wh 

over the Bodies of St. Peter and ens Paul in weten 
of their Church, making Prayers over em all Night, uni, 
to the Form preſcrib d for that Purpoſe in the Rang 05 
monial. th Euſebins, | 3 . 
Some, with Enſebins, will have the Pallium to have 
introduced by Pope Linus; adding, that as the Ebla . 
Mark of the Pontifical Authority in the 7 Synagogue 0 
is ee 3 ws 2 Church. See Ep * 4 

Others have obſerv'd, that there is no Menti 
bafors 15 Year 356. : | 2 f ention made hanf 

_ Laſtly, others will have it firſt granted by Conſtantine th 
Great, to Pope S/Þefter'; from whence it paſs : 
Parridichs aud Archbiſhops a 

The Pope prete nds to the ſole Right of Conferring the 7 
dium; tho ome Pacriarchs have granted it to their Suffragn 
having firſt receiv*d it themſelves from the Roman See, 

Antiently the Pope uſed to ſend the Pallium, to certain o 
his Dioceſan Biſhops, on whom he laid a good Part of hi 
Authority, and who were a Kind of a Collaterals to hin, a 


. 


the Patric were to the Emperors. | 

The firſt, who receiv'd it in France, was Vigilins, Ab- 
biſhop of Aries, in order, as Paſquier obſerves, to give hin 
the Precedence over the other Biſho 8. | 

Antiently they went to Rome to ſeek it in Perſon; after 

wards, it was ſent by the Pope's Legates. At laſt the Calton 

was introduced of ſending Perſons expreſs to demand it, with 
this Form, wr, Inſftantins, Inſtantiſſime. 

A Metropolitan, till he have received the Palliun, cant 
conſecrate Biſhops, or Churches, may not be call'd Archbi- 
ſhop, &c. Upon a Tranſlation he muſt have the Pallium : 
freſh; and till then cannot hold a Synod, nor perform any d 
his Archiepiſcopal Functions. 

The Pallium was antiently interr'd with the Perſon. 

The Uſe of the Pallium is refirain'd to certain Seaſons and 
Occaſions z none by the Pope having the Right of wearing i 

always and in all Places. The Pope ſometimes ſends it to 
' Biſhops on his own Accord; and has ſometimes given tit 
Right hereof to particular Churches. Among thg Greeks al 
the Biſhops wear the Pallium. Ro 

In ancient Titles, gc. we find mention made of another 
Pallium, which was a long Garment ſpread over with Croſſe 
Tertullian ſays, it was a diſtinguiſhin Sen of the Chrill⸗ 

ans; that of the Heathens being called Tiga. 

PALM, Palma, Span, an ancient Roman long Meaſure, 
taken from the Extent of the Hand. See Mx asv8t- 

The antient Roman Palma was of two Kinds: The CH 
Palm, taken from the Length of the Hand, contained 12 Fi 
gers, Digits, or Finger's-Breadths ; equal, according to Magd, 
to ſeven Engliſb Inches, and eight Tenths; See D1617- 

The Small Palm, taken from the Breadth of the Hand, 
contained 4 Digits or Fingers, equal to two Exgliſb Inches. i 
two Thirds. 1 OW, 11 

Tort Ione make the ancient Roman ow 8 be eq 
to 9 French Inches, equivalent to eight P1g/1ſp Inches 

The Greek Palm * Spitha was f two Ek The Suh 
contained four Fingers, equal to 2 Inches f. The Great cont 

ed 5 Fingers. The double Greet Palm, call'd Diclui, air 
tained 8 Fingers. ub . moni 

The modern Palm is different in different Places whe! 
obtains. 1 penn 25 
At Nome it contains 5 Inches 23: At Naples, according a 
Riccich, 8 Inches: At Genoa, according to M. Petit, $ Inc 0 
17: At Morocco and Fez, ) Inches 25: In Targuudie, 

ſome other Parts of France, the Palm is 8 Inches . 
At Leghorn there are two Kinds of Palms, the dme 

Wooliens, the other for Silks. The firſt one Third 

than the latter. ee eee Haun. 
PALMA, in Anatomy, the Inſide of the Hand. See 


pl 


0 
+ by 


i — * * 9 , 


inong Botaniſls, white Buds, thoo 
Leaf; of the.Expa 


TNT themſelves are form d. See Buy and Gzx- 


oting out of 


on Account 


* 


mmoveable, 


the yes, as Lobſters, and 
ently — jo n $n being uſhici 


In che Generality of Brutes is « Kind of third Eye. lid 
which is drawn, like a Curtain, to wipe off the Humidity 


bed by which might incommodethe Eyes; it is called the Nidtirating 


had alſo other Names for this Day. For. 1. 
Dominica Competentium, i, e. Sunday of the Com- fig 
on that Day the Catechumens came to ask 
be admitted to Baptiſm, which was con- 
wing. See Baz TIsM and CATECHU- 


Saturday follo 


1 alſo, then, given em the Symbol or Credo to get 
25 i be pen to the Biſhop in the Ceremony of 


tilivium, the Sunday of waſhing the 
reaſon thoſe, who were to be baptized the tollowing 
red by waſhing their Head this Sunday. 

ſterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday; by 
e Emperors and Patriarchs uſed to diſtribute Gifts on 
See INDULGENCE. . 
ARIS, in Anatomy, 
and, in graſping. 

It ariſes from the internal Protu 
% hong and ſlender Tendon, paſſes above the . 
ment to the Palm of the Hand; where it expands itſelf 
ä neuroſis, which cleaves cloſe to the 
Sides of the Metacarpus below, and to the firſt 
| means it makes four Caſes 


See SYMBOL. 
ey called it Cap: 


Sunday, Were p 


a Muſcle ſerving to contract the 
f th H 5 7 

n e berance of the Humerus, and 

annular Li- 


phalanx of the Fingers; by whic 
er Tendons = the Fingers to paſs theo'., OW nods: Cote 
This Muſcle is ſometimes wanting, but the Aponeuroſis is al- 
adratus, a Muſcle that lies under 
the Aponeuroſis of the firſt. It ariſes from the Bone of the 
Metacarpus that ſuſtains the little Finger, and from that Bone 
| pus which lies above the reit. It goes tranſverſly, 
| and is inſerted into the eighth Bone of the Carpus, - 
It ſerves to draw the Palm of the Hand into a concave Fi- 


ALMER, in our antient Writers, is uſed for a Pr/grims 
and ſometimes for a Croiſe, on Account of a Staff made of the 
Palm-Tree. which they ever afterwards bore as a Badge of 
their Devotion, See PILGRIM, CROISsE, CROIsADE, Oc. 

PALMISTRY, a Kind of Divination, perform'd by in- 
Hand ; call'd alſo Chiromancy. 


ALMARIS Þrevis or. 


pecting the Palm of the 
See CI ROMAN CY. 5 
PALMULARUI, more prope 


perly call'd PARMULARIL, in 
| Antiquity, a Sort of Gladiators, who fought, arm'd with a 
Sort of a little Buckler, call'd Parma. See GLA DIA ro and 


PALPABLE, ſomething that ma 
| eſpecially the Senſe of Feeling. 
ble-Powder. See Pow RR. 
in Anatomy, the Zye-Lias ; or 
h ſerve to ſcreen, and defend the Eyes. See 


They conſiſt of a thin muſcular Membrane, covered without- 
| fide with a ſtrong, yet flexible Skinz and lined within - ſide 

with a Production, as ſome think, of the Pericranium. Their 
'd with a ſoft Cartilage, by Means whereof, 
to cloſe the better. 


y be perceiv'd by the Senſes, 


thoſe Mone 
able Covers whic 


Edges are fortifi 
they are enable a | 
ut of theſe Cartilages grow a Paliſſade of ſtiff Hairs call'd 
of great Uſe to warn the Eye of the Approach of Dan- 
ger, either in ſleeping or wakin 
in the Air, and brea 

| Light, See CILI A. 
ele Hairs, it is obſery 
Length, and never need cu 
that their Points ſtand o 
lid being bent upwards, as thoſe o 
nice was Nature, 
Commiſſure, or 
s are formed | 
In the Inner of theſe isa Gland call 


h proceed 
inner Surfaces 2 


ye, and keep 


vaking; to keep off 
the too fierce Impreſſion of t 


d, only grow to a certain convenient 
tting, as moſt others do; add to this, 
thoſe of the upper Eye- 
; thoſ e lower downwards ; ſo 
in ſuch 1 + On 1 ul 
ning of the upper and under Eye- 
two Angles call'd Canthi. =_ Caxr Hus. - 
d Glandula Lachrymaiis, 
three Ducts, which, opening on the 
the Eye· lid, ſerve to moiſten the Ball of the 
from growing harſh and dry. 


its Membranes 
LANDULA HAY HRYMALIS. 8 | 
ingle, is a Gland call'd Innominata ; which 
ral Branches to irrigate the Eye, the Over- lus 
the greater Angle and tranſmi 
Lach ia, See LACcHRRYTMALIIA PuncTa. 
is, thatthe Humour, call'd Tears, is 


are both moveable, 
les to raiſe and depre 


ear the other 
to the Noſe thro' 


the upper,which 


95 Eye-lids 
M 'd Atiollens, and 


Membrane. See NI TI TANs. „ 
The Monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it; as being 
furniſh d, like Man, with Hands to wipe the Eye on Occa- 


8 WOT 1 
PALPITATION, in Medicine; a 'preternatutal Beating: 
or Pulſation of the Heart. See Pot] Be: N et c wt 
The Palpitation of the Heart, is an Irregularity in the Mo- 
tions of that Yiſcus, whereby it is driven with Violence towards 
the Ribs, in its Contraction, attended with a great Feebleneſs 
of Pulſe. See Hz AR r. wall dug! #5.1/IMIEX; 
| There are ſeveral Degrees of Palpitation! Sometimes tis 
. moderate, ſometimes ſmall; tis ſometimes 
o impetuous, as to be heard and ſeen 
The Tyepidatiom or 8 the Heart differs from the 
Palpitation. In the former the Pulſations are faint, Now; and 
faltering; in the latter the Shakes are immoderate; violent, 
and convulſive. See TRRPID AKTION. 225 a eee 
The Cauſe of the Paipirarion,according to Boerhanveis uſu- 
ally an inordinate and violent Þzperns of the vital Spirits into 
the Villi of the Heart; as in violent Paſſions, ſudtden Fear, 
hyſteric Affections, violent and ſudden Motions. Sometimes 
it is owing to an Irritation of the Fibres of the Heart, occafion'd 
by ſome ſharp Smmus; as an Inflammation 6f the Heart or 
Pericardium, or ſome other Diſorder thereof from a Stone, 
Worms,  Hairs, an Aneuriſina, &., nag 
Sometimes it ariſes from a thick, copious; polypous Blood: 
and ſometimes from the Arteries, being become cartilaginous 
or bony ; or their Extremities obſtructed therewith; | 
In the Diction. de Trevons, an Author, himſelf afMifted 
with this Diſeaſe; makes a particular Diſquiſition into its Na- 
ture, and Cauſe. PE rn Ars db 8, 
Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great Number of occa- 
ſional Cauſes of this Diſeaſe : But Phyſicians are ſtill at a Loſs 
to determine the efficient Cauſ . 
The Moderns, with better Reaſon than the Antients, ſeek 
for it in the Blood of the Pulmonary Artery; which is ſuppoſed 
to rebound impetuouſly towards the right Ventricle of the 
Heart; by being prevented from purſuing its Courſe towards 
the other Veſſels of the Lungs, ſtopp d by Come Obſtruction, 
or compreſſed from various Cauſes © 
q& opening the Carcaſſes of People dead of this Diſeaſe, 
or Tubject to it while living; Worms or Polypns's have been 
found in the Ventricles of the Heart, and Dropſies or Abſceſſes 
in the Pericardium. 72-201 e 
In ſome the Heart is extraordinarily big, and the Pulmonary 
Artery dilated to double, or quadruple its ordinary Capacity, 
with Obſtructions of the Pulmonary Vein, conſiſting of Cartila- 
ginous Matters which cram its Cavity fo cloſe, that as Blan- 
chard tells us, in his Anatomy, tis ſometimes difficult even to 
et a Pin in. 7 e e WEST, e OMP PT Fs 
1 From theſe Obſervations, ſome have concluded, that the 
Capillary, Oc. Veſſels of the Lungs, oppoſing an impaſfable 
Dike to the Courſe of the thickeſt Part of the Blood, driven 
thither by the Contrattion of the Heart, fo as only a ſmall 
Quantity can find a Paſſage through them; the firſt muſt make 
an Effort againſt their Sides, and oblige them to give way and 
ſtretch them out, in Proportion to the Quantity ef Blood im- 
pelled againſt them by the Contraction of the Heart. 
But becauſe the Pulmonary Artery cannot ftrctch wide e- 
nough to receive all the Blood of the right Ventricle driven 
thither at a Contraction; and fince the Blood, by reaſon of 
Obſtructions, cannot continue its progreſſive Motion, in Propor- 
tion to the Velocity wherewith it is 1mpelled, by the Contra- 
Qion of the Heart; the Heart at each Contraction fails to ex- 
preſs into the Pulmonary Artery, all the Blood it contain'd in 
its right Ventricle. OLE . 3 
- Thus that Part of the Blood which remains, receiving the 
whole Shock impreſſed by the Contraction, returns It again to 
the Heart by Reflection, ftriking impetuouſly againſt its Sides, 
and making it bound and ſhoot towards the Ribs © 
The ſame Conſequences will ariſe from Obſtructions of the 
Aorta, preventing the entire Evacuation of the left Ventricle ; 
and ty, from all Obſtructions or Compreſſions of the 
Veſſels, as Polypris's; Abſceſſes, and Dropſies in the Parts near 
the Heart. As to Worms, their biting, and gna wing of the fi- 
brous Parts of the Heart; muſt occaſion violent Refluxes of Spi- 
rits towards the Brain, follow'd with a copious Effufion of o- 
ther Spirits into the Nerves of the 'Lungs, by the Conſent of 
Parts. And by ſach Means violent and convulfive Contractions 
will be occafion'd throughout the whole Texture of the Lungs, 
which oppoſing the free Paſſage of the Blood may occaſion a 
Palpitation of the Heart. b 
8 


1 


which he ſup 


The ſame Diſeaſe may ariſe from a Compreſſion of the 
Lang, occaſioned by the extraordinary Rarefaction of vicious 
and fermentati ve Juices, Morning in the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines; which dilate thoſe Parts to that D 
phragm and Lungs, being extremely ſtraightened, the Blood 
cannot circulate without Abundance of Difficulty ; a Palpita- 
tiom therefore muſt enſue ; which will laſt as long as that Ra- 
refaction in the firſt Paſſages. 

Such, according to modern Phyſicians, are the immediate 
Cauſes of the Paß itation of the Heart: The remote or occa- 
ſional Cauſes are whatever may occaſion ſuch Obſtruction of 
the Pulmonary Artery, Qc. 

In the ſame Work, another Phyſician lays down Winds or 
Flatus's, as a Cauſe of the Palpitation; he adds, that the An- 
cients, to a Man, look d on that as the moſt ordinary Occafion 
thereof: In Effect, ſays he, from this Source may be deduced 
a Multitude of Cauſes of ſympathetic Palpitation, by Means 
of the Ventricle, the e Med iaſtin, &9c. 

Others will have the ſole Cauſe of Palpitation to be a viſcid 
Blood; which, by its extraordinary Rarefaction, dilating the Pul- 
monary Artery, and, by that means, opening the Cavity of its 
Capillary Veſſels towards their Extremes; or, by this Dilata- 
tion, T the other little Veſſels of the Lungs, pre- 
vents the Blood from continuing its circulating Motion with 
Freedom : and, by that means, opening the Cavity of its Ca-. 
pillary Veſſels towards their Extremes ; or, by this Dilatation, 
compreſſing the other little Veſſels of the Lungs, prevents the 
Blood from continuin its circulati g Motion with Freedom; 
and thus occaſions a Palpitation of the Heart. 

All theſe Authors hold the Palpitatiom a dangerous Diſeaſe, 
and Galen obſerves, that thoſe troubled with it, when young, 
never live to grow old. 8 

According to M. Piſon, a Doctor of the Faculty of Paris, 
the Palpitation of the Heart may ariſe, either from a too abun- 
dant Seroſity, ſwelling the proper Membrance of the Heart; 
as Galen found to be the Caſe in opening a Monkey; or from 
too great a Quantity of Water contained in the Pęricardium; 
by which means, the Heart being ſtraighten'd, and diſabled 
from moving with its uſual Freedom, is obliged to make ſe- 
veral Jerks or half Beats, inſtead of the re Motions it had 
before; or, again, from a Seroſity thrown into the Ventricles of 
the Heart, either from the grand Veſſels which furniſh the 
Blood, or from the Lungs, or from the Brain. = 
Of theſe three Cauſes, the moſt ordinary ſeems to be the 
two great Extenſion of the Pericardium, by Water, as it is 
found. to be in the Bodies of moſt of thoſe open'd after this 
Diſeaſe. See PERICARDTVUR. 

The different Cauſes have their different Symptoms. The 
boiling Serofity,thrown out of the Blood-Vedſzls into the Heart, 

ſhews itſelf by ſudden Beatings of the Temples, Whizzings in 
the Ear, dim Sight, wandering Pains in various Parts of the 


Y. | | 

In that produced by the Abundance of Water in the Peri. 
cardium, or from the Humour ſwelling the proper Membrane 
of the Heart ; the Heart ſeems as if ſuffocated in Water ; the 
Pulſe weak, the Palpitation continual, or nearly ſo, together 
with a Feveriſhneſs, and a Difficulty of breathing. To which 
may be added, that the Diſeaſe comes by little and little. 
The Palprration ariſing from the Seroſity is cured by bleed- 
ing, the other by purging. | 

PALSGRAV a Term uſed among the Germans, of the 
ſame Import with Palatine. See PaLATINE. | | 

It is compounded of the Latin, Palatium, and the Dutch, 
Grave, Governor, i. e. Governor or Superintendant of a Prince's 
Palace. See GRAvx. | 

PALSY, Paralyſis, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, wherein the 
Body or ſome of its Parts, loſe their Motion, and ſometimes 
their Senſation, | 

The Cauſes of the Palſy are an impeded Influx of nervous 
Spirits into the Villi of the Muſcles ; or of the arterious Blood 
into their Veſſels, which may happen from ſome Fault, either 
in the Brain, the Nerves, Muſcles or their Veſſels. 

The Payy is {aid to be perfect or compleat, when there is a 
Pri vation of Motion and Senſation at the ſame Time. 

Imperſect, when one of the two is deftroy'd, the other re- 
maining, 

The Palſy is either Univerſal, Lateral, or Particular. 

The firft, call'd Parapiegia or Paraplexia, is a general Im- 
mobility of all the Muſcles that receive Nerves from the Cere- 
brum or Cerebellum, except thoſe of the Head: Its Cauſe is u- 
ſually ſuppoſed to refide in the Ventricles of the Brain, or in the 
Root of the ſpinal Marrow. N 
Etmuller makes this a different Diſeaſe from the Paralyſis, 
ze ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a Relaxation of the Ligaments 
and Membranes ſerving for Motion; but the Paraplegia in a 
__ 1 of ms E erves. | 

e Parapiegia is ſeldom a primary Diſeaſe, uſually a ſe- 
condary one, attending or following an Apoplexy, Scorburus 
Carus, Arthritis. See? 3 IT e 

The ſecond, call d Hemiplkgia is the ſame Diſeaſe with the 
Paraphegia; only that it affects but one Side of the Body: Its 
Cauſe is the ſame, only reſtrained to one Side of the Brain 
er ſpinal Marrow. | | 


(749) 
ſome particular Part or Member alone is 


ree, that the Dia- 


The third, calld Particmlar Paralyſis or Þ, 0 
where the Motion of the Arm or Leg is deſtroyd. g 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that à Paralyſis where Mari. + 
ſtroy'd,Senſation remaining, may be producedd fuſt. b n l 
Humidity, ſtretching the muſcular Fibres in Le AW ne 
from cold Things, which thicken the Juices, Vibe 
external Compreſſion. Fourthly, from hot I Ber h ing 
ſtraighten the ſupple Membranes and Veſſels, All — hg 
affect either the Blood, or Muſcles ; the former (ab 
ing that Tumour ſo that it cannot ſuddenly ratify, and 
ter, by relaxing the Muſcles into too great a Length thely 
much Moiſture, or r them into too narrow Dank (0 
by too much Heat. But the Senfation may yet be preſery 
cauſe, notwithſtanding all theſe Hindrances, the uind, 
rits and Nerves may not be at all affected. Y 

The Cauſes of the Paralyſis where Senfation js deſire 
Motion remaining, he obſerves, may be all thoſe 1 
which ſo far thicken the animal Spirits in the Nerye,, x ng 
below the Cerebellum, that tho? indeed they may flow _ 
Muſcles thro the Nerves, and there, by the Occurſion af * 
Liquor ſecreted from the Blood, rarify ; yet they cannot Fo: 
flow in ſuch Quantities into the Nerves, as from a very lh 
Cauſe to be made to undulate ; whence Senſation will A 
without loſing the Motion of the Patt, 

The Cauſes of this Kind are alſo whatſoever render thoſ 
Nerves more lax and moiſt, and fo leſs apt for lively Vid 
tions; the animal Spirits flowing in the mean time int tþ 
Muſcles, from whence Motion is perform'd without geil. 
tion, | 

The Cure of the Palſy, according to Walaſehmid d 
differ much from that of the 7 Diſt hand 
Mercurials, Sudorifics, and Decoctions of the Woods are gal 
Externally, Unctions, particularly of ſpirituous and penetaiy 
Things, not on the Part affected, but on the Sina Dir, 

PALUDAMENTUM, in Antiquity, a Garment uur h/ 
the Romans in Time of War; being the Coat of Arms of tick 
3 Men, eſpecially the General; who, for that Real 
were diſtinguiſh'd by the Name Paludati. 

The Soldiers, having only ſhort Coats, were therefore nanl 
Sagati. See SAA. | 

This Garment was open on the Sides, with ſhort Slee, 
like Angels Wings, and came down no lower than the Natel 

It was either white or red; and Valerius Maximus remath 
it was an ill Omen to Craſſus, that they gave him a black 9+ 
Iudamentum :; Pullum ei traditum eſt Paludamentum, cum it 
prælium euntibus album ant purpurenm dari ſoleret. 

Cornutus ſays they wore the Taga in Peace, and the Put 
damentum in War. Hence Togam Paludamento mutavit. 

PALIT; when an Eſcutcheon is divided into fix, eight, 
ten even Diviſions Pa/e-v1iſe, i. e. by ndicular Linesdraw 
from the Top to the Bottom: It is blazoned Paly, of fix, eight 
or ten c. Pieces. See PALE. * 1 

If the Number be odd, then the Field is firſt named, and 
the Number of the Pales ſpecified. 

The like is to be underſtood alſo of Barry and Bench. St 
Barry, Ec. 


\ Par.y-Bznvy is, when a Coat is divided 
both Pale and Bend-wiſe ; as here: The Fic 
Paly-Bendy, Topaz and Diamond. 


PAMPINIFORME Corpus, in Anatomy, a Sort of Pi! 
or K not of Blood-Veſlels,form'd by the Spermatic Veins; which 
in their Progreſs through the Teſtes, conſtitute a Body, c 
Corpus Varicoſum Pampiniforme, or Pyramidale. See brd 
Miparr Cong pus. See alſo TEsTIC LE, SrERMA TIC Vi 

Sc. | 
PANACEA, an univerſal Medicine ; or a Remedy for al 
Diſeaſes. See ELIxIR, E9c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 
cure. 5 
The accurate Boerhaave overturns the Notion of 2 5 
and ſhews, from the different Cauſes, Natures, Effects, N 55 
Sc. of Diſcaſes, that ſeveral may be cured by one Medion 
but, all, by none. 5 

He obſerves, that the moſt univerſal Remedies known 4 
Water, Fire, Mercury and Opium; and adds, that b in, 
alone, cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have acquir'd t 5 * 
putation of univerſal Phyſicians. See Mxcunxr, O. 
Oc. f 

PANACES, or PANACEOUS, a Name apple, 
Plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary Virtues aſcri 

em. eilen 

There are three of theſe Panaces; the Heraclean, A 4 
and eee fo called from their Inventors, Hero" 
clepias, and Chiron. ä 5 10 

he fd is the Sphondilinm majus of J. Haubig; 70 | 
is drawn, by Inciſion, the Gum 

| The 


may all, ali, 


Root and Stem of this 


ng. See OroroN Ax. 


1 is i 


|. Jolpian, according” 10 fome Botanifte, is a Kind of 'hired foe that Prirpole, fought with wild Beaſt 1 
The e e e calls Zikdwovis Refs folio & ſe- d kocondiras en Nite Beaſts; which Ori. 
8 Munilius and'Caſſidorns, - . © nian, Claudian, Firmicns, 


Chiron! 
Fruit. 


. P 
er, to the Conſiſtence of a Pulp; given to fick Perfons cri e 0 | 

hae Diet ren or to whom Mcßger Foods would be PAN CHR BAS *r e 5 ones 

| T. 2 f . N | 115 5 , g P : l AS. 
19 x ſometimes made _ ; to ſerve as a Drink; and ſome- | FANCHR EST. Poren A Jagnns.;, , . 

** d. 0 5 3 it more palatable. Remedy for all Diſtempers; Haß, in Medicine, a Panacea, or 

LU rd is form'd from the principal Ingredient Pan's The Word is form'd * th G 1 2 
WP GE or PANNAGE + ET F 6 Greek car all, x Units, 
= 4 — N r ancient Cuſtoms. See PANCHYMAGOGUE, in Pharmacy, an E 5 

aN ARIS or PATORTCHIA, in Medicine, a pai Rhubarb, Senna, Scammony, Jalap, Agaric; mon e 

icine, a painful Black Hellebore. . See ExTRAc 2 garic, Coloquintida and 


Tumour or Inflammation, ariſing on the Extremities of th Its N i | 

: 9 p Y ſes henc h þ * | - 8 .  - 

Fingers or Toes, pularly called, among us, I hitige. " Ire Name arites hence, that being a Compoſition of all 

It isoccafion'd by a ſharp or ſaline Humour, lodg'd between 8 the Body a = . purging all th fa 
| v URGATIVE. |: | 


1 f the Bone and Perioſteum, and the Nerves and 
3 11 infallible Remedy for it, is to open Þ N 2 nk the The Word is form d from the Greek car all, v4 Fucons; 
boint of a Lancet, or with ſome Unguent, and then to di 30 7 and 49.8, ducere, to draw off. less 5 
Finger in a Lixivium of Vine Aſhes, e mi 1 i 2 the Antients, a Kind of inter- 
he Panaris is exceedingly reſtleſs. Beſide the mild Kind = : een conſiſting of the Lucta or Wreſtling, and Box- 
oy Whithoe, _ 18 25 2 Kind, called a Fellon. 8 s the th 10 os "0 
$ It ometimes tends to an Im ume; but more uſually 8 FF: ap 5 * was the t ird Gymnaſtic Exerciſt | ad. ; 
1 | e 8 11 long after the f Ne, and we 
erenes. 1 HORS ; Th uced till long after the former. See GyMNASTIC, 
bog os is * 3 Latin Panaricium, which we en n 5 engaged in theſe Exerciſes, were called 
fnd in Apnleius; and that from the Greek Taporoxiz, i. g. an confi , Name was alſo given to ſuch as did 
. 1 — Root > the Nails; „ mT 8 1 to one Exerciſe, but ſucceeded in Dal 
Wy For the anaris, after bleeding, and the univerſal Remedies, Ones. ._ 5 go ans” 
Dr. Burner orders the Patient to hold his Finger a' — wr | The Word is compounded of «x» all, and vedere Force. 
ia rotten Egg, or a putrify'd: Mouſe. Heino adde he has 5 PANCREAS, in Anatomy, popularly: call'd the Ser 
en es N s 10 an Arm, by means of a Panaris, e pkg rer Gland or a Body GIN an 
ning 7 with Blow then raping i up i 4 Motekin. Membrane fre at the Brom an Har of ee 8 
N I in a Cats Ear : ind- part of the Sto - 
. _ - nn We race W ee 6 7 Cent. 4. jt. 8 5 . mow the Duodenum to — — Ses 
has y, 4. Feaſt celebrated at A. The Gl 1 3 # oe 
= _ Eee 3 . e call'd _ vellels 245 £ 3 — hi — 2 2 2 both by the 
ius IV. King of Athens wait het, ution to Erichto- together are looſe] d wi nen 
alone, ſays hs Feaſt 1 . d dy Oi. Theoaoret, e ou; Fioath d wit a thin Membrane, from the 
he this as it will, till Theſers, this w. 1 Is Colour is Carnation; its Form like that of a Dog 
he City of Ath , was a particular Feaſt of 8 or 9 Fingers long, 23 ; its Form like: at of a Dog's Tongue 
TT 
all aſſiſted at the Feaſt ne Republic, they Its Arteties com CTF 
Fe n of H Attica. 3 E the Name Panathenæa, 1. © Its 1 _ come hor 277595 1 go to the Porta; 
n Effect all Atti 1 3 ach littl a 2 15 3 
Bullock for the 88 ee es each People ſent a form one matt pſa, y D. & ©: Pu which uniting 
Moir Jeof People ads __ e Entertainment of the vaſt cus Virtſungi, from Wirt 72 ivy B call'd 3 — of 
led. 4 | fy , rofeſſor omy at T4 
Bakers Ang La 2 05 ge they did not drink leſs; 8 ee N 4 we ed 
Wo tenics, each of which held two Congiur's FN Caviryof the 7 8 ally hy two Mov ., 
1 | | Sand a half, See the one four or five Fing. aq” op era e ouths, 
There 5 425 . c the 1 Fingers below the Pylorus, ſometimes at 
_ Tas, 3 "Fs , 2 he Great, cele- *T is of th 5 3 ze _ r lower. 
the Tones 36 , every Year, or every leſs, further off. De Gra 8 ; near the Inte ines, but 
2 ̃ he Fs Eo ne pn 
n the Pa 1 ; 6:7 oh , F à peculiar Humour Iron 
3 cad Fe N 1 which Fol 2 * * . the Pancreatic Filice, See PANCHREATIC 
each whereof bore; in his Han, of the briſkeſt old Men The Word i , be £45 . 
e eee ee form'l of the ct wv all and te Car, 
is was to do honour to Minerva, 3 5 
| of the Olire- Tree; o Minerva, in Quality of Inventreſs in theMidd! 
bu, wherein the ? e Account thy hd likewiſe Com- 3 2 on I 1 . br > rp [ons Brutes, eſpecially Dogs; 
ho Lt with Olive- Crowns. It 2 Hoe 0 Veſſels of ve conveyed, by large Veſſels, that al. 4 7 10 1 en — 
e | . m > 4 / 3 . 0 
dir Cremen, clad in black, , ee call d Zactes ſicunii Generis BE 
Panathenga; exc ere the ſame in the great, and the little 7 b TERY. To js Seu ould | 
Goddeſs we - — e wherein the A Aions of the Hellus. * hs e the Author who firſt took notice of it 
with the Names of t roidery perform d by Maids, M. Perrau e | 
th a hoſe who had diſt ' , Perrault obſerves; that the F ö 
ne Service of the R 3 inguiſh'd themſelves in Pancreas's; rh ie Fiſh, call'd Place, has 440 
Greater, Republic; which was only bore at the teſtines, each ar which = of ov pu ys. re mp 
PANCARPUS. ; . . | of which correſpond to 80 Panchreas's and 
: , in Antiqui of them t . | 245's and 2 
vhichrhe Roma 5 en l pry or Show PANCREATIC ice, an infpid; limpid Juice, or II 
A | o the People. mour ſeparated from th Blood, ah ig, Rac 
be 8 as a Kind of Chace, or Hunt. For th erer e Blood, and prepared in the Pancreas. 
ereot, , . or the 1 ice i 74 5 2 
une e were ſhut . 8 Hares, Deer, Bul- N F. . ray 
rape Sow ore eee 
7 rein * 7 A Ki 5 | : 2 . 
| "The "Br alſo cal led jo were let looſe ; whencethe Pan- witho — 1 d 4 che Ch — — a hon ar kg 
- | 5 rende id 
who were aſs were thus abandon'd to the People. i fit to enter the Mouths of the Lacteals 5 —4 — — — Dy 
purſi poſed to ſhare in the Pleaſur: ple, i. e. to all and-dilate the Bille, to change its Viſci perhaps to tem 
ved, ſhot, kill the Pleaſure of the Chace ; wh to change its Viſcidity, Bitterneſs, C 
of. „Killed and cut in Pieces all they could 5 W o Jour, c. and make it mix with the Chyle; in order to red 
 Heliogabatns. the Gordian: : any — u Taſtes, Odours, and Properties of the . — 
een 1 = Gates and Probus, gave this Diverſion eee rag one. Sec BIER, Carbs, and Cux- 
95 J on, Cujas Dj P : The - 23 oy ; 2 | 
vg t » Pithou, &c. mak © - Theo, Janſſen will have the Pancreatic Jui 
F e 2 2 3 Sabmaſius will Le . 4 known to Hippocrates and Galen. e N deen 
tctibed ; but the Paß to him, was a Diverſion, as whe b nt. De Graef, à Dutch Phylician, has found Means of collectin 
| e Pancarpusa Combat, wherein above a Quantity of it for Experiments; and has publiſh'd: 5 
2 | whereinrobuſt People, tiſe expreſs 4e Succo Paucreatico. : ae 
90 Prun- 


. 


ponion, according to ſome in Kind of Hihamthe- = The Word is form'd. from' the Greek a; all and vfb 
DA, or Panarella, a Diet, conſiſting of Bread boil'd- Hence the Name was alſo given by the e is 4 th. 


Paxcar As Heli, in Comparative Anatomy, is a large Gland 
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- Brunner relates, that the Pancreatic Duct, in ſeveral Dogs 
having been tied, and cut; they ſtill continued to eat, and drink, 
and 

2 Canmed only to have the better Stomach for it. : 

PANDECTS, PANDECTA, in Juriſ-prudence, the Di- 

geſt, or Collection made by Juſtinian's Order, of 534 Deci- 
ons or Anſwers of the antient Lawyers, on ſo many Queſtions 
occurring in Law; to which that Emperor gave the Force 
and Anthority of Laws by the Epiſtle prefixed to them. See 
A = . 
The Word is form'd from the Greek aur. leu, i. e. Compi- 
lation, or a Book containing all Things. Others, as Bartoli 
will have it form'd from xd all; as if theſe Books contained 
the whole Doctrine of the Law. | | 

The Pandefts conſiſt of fifty Books, and make the firſt Part 
of the Body of the Civil Law. See CIVIL Law. | 
They were defign'd by two 77 ; but the N taking thoſe 
mn for F, the Cullom aroſe of | wry y FV. 

oh extends the Signification of Pandeffs, to the Old and 
New Teſtament. | 
The Florentine Pandects are thoſe printed from a famous 
ancient Manuſcript at Florence. 3 3 

PaxpEC TA Medicine, There are alſo Pandects of Medi- 
cine, a Kind of Dictionary of Things relating to Medicine, 
compiled by Matt. Slvaticus of Mantua, who lived about the 
Year 1297. . 

LTeunclavius has alſo publiſh'd Pandects of Turkey ; and 
Biſhop Beveri4ge Panaetts of the Canons. 

PANDICULATION, that Reſtleſſneſs, Stretching, and 
Uneafineſs, which uſually accompany the cold Fit of an Inter- 
mitting Fever. SeeInTERMITTING FEvER. 

It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive Dilatation of the 
Muſcles, whereby Nature endeavours to throw off ſomething 
that diſturbs her. 

' PANDORON, a muſical Inftrument, uſed among the An- 
tients; reſembling the Lute. See LuTz. 

It has the ſame Number of Strings; but they are of Braſs, 
and of Conſequence give a more agreeable Sound. 

Its Frets are of Copper, like thoſe of the Ciſtron; its Back 
flat, like that of the Guitarre ; and the Rims of its Table, as 

well as its Ribs, cut in Semi-circles. | 

Du Cange obſerves, that Varro, Jidore, and others of the An- 
tients, mention it as having only three Strings. 

The Word, according to ſome, is form'd from the Greek 
rav and Hey, i. e. all Gift, or all Sorts of Gifts. 1/idore derives. 
the Name from its Inventor Pandorus; others from Pan, to 
— they attribute its Invention, as well as that of the 

ute. = 

PANEGTYRIC, an Oration in Praiſe of ſome extraordinary 
Perſon, or Virtue. See Ora r1o0N. | 

The Panegyric is rank'd among the demonſtrative Kinds of 
Orations. See DEMonsTRATIVE. * 

It has its Name from d all, and d ye I afſemble, becauſe 
it was anciently held in public, and ſolemn Aſſemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their Games, their Feaſts, Fairs, or religious 
Meetings. | 

To make them the more ſolemn, they uſed to begin with 
the Praiſes of the Deity, in whoſe Honour the Games, Oc. 
were celebrated; then they deſcended to the Praiſe of the 


People or Country where they were celebrated; then to the Aar-ſi 


Princes or Magiſtrates who prefided at them ; and at length, 
to the Champions, eſpecially the Conquerors who had gain'd 
the Prize. | © 

F. de Colonia lays down two Methods, or Series's obſerv'd in 
Panegyricks. | 

The Artificial, where, without any Regard to the Order of 
Time, every Thing is reduc'd to certain Heads. Thus, Tilly 
refers the whole Praiſe of Pompey to his Skill in War, his Vir- 
tue, Authority, and Felicity, | 

The other Natural, wherein the Order and Time of Hiſto- 
ry are obſerv d. This Series he divides into three Periods, the 
Space before the Perſon's Birth, that wherein he lived, and if 
he be dead, that which follow'd his Death. This Natural Se- 
\ries requires much leſs Art, Genius, c. than the other. | 

The Places or Sources of Panegyric are chiefly the Family, 
Comm Auguries at his Birth, his Virtues, the Talents of 
his Body and Mind, Honours, Riches, Manner of his Death, 
and the Conſequences thereof. 

PAN EGYRITC, is alſo the Name of a Church-Book, in uſe 
among the Greeks; ſo call'd, as conſiſting of Panegyrics or 
ef in Praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the Saints. See 

REEK. z 

"Tis found in MS. in moſt Churches ; but is not the ſame in 
all; each Church having its particular Saints ; and the Com- 
pilers of this Kind of Books, uſually ſuiting their Collections 
to the Taſte of their own Devotion. 

They are diſpoſed according to the Order of Months, and 
. conſiſt of 12 Volumes, anſwering to the 12 Months 
of the Lear. | 


PANEL or PANNEL, in Law, is deriv'd by Spelman, 


PAN (242) 


form all the other Functions of Life as uſual. One of 
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But it is more commonly uſed for a Schedule 7. x. 
taining the Names of ſuch Jurors, as the Shen 2 Raj th, 
upon the Trial. euro 

Hence the Empanelling of a Jury is the Enter 
N ames, by the Sheriff, into a Panel, or little Sch they 
Parchment. See Jux v. I Panello Aſſize, & leq 

Coke on Litthton will have Panel to be an Engl 
fignifying a little Part; as being a Diminutive of the 1 
Pane, Part. But Selman takes this for an Over-f h Vat 

PANEL, in Joinery, &c. See Pannzr, 13 

PAN Es, in the antient Theology. See Saryn 

PANIC, or Panic- Fear, a Term uſed for a needleſ; | 
grounded wif : | | il 

Polyenus tetches the Origin of the Phraſe from Pg 

of the Captains of Bacchus, who, with a few Men, ig 


merous Enemy to rout, by a Noiſe which his Soldier ra. 
* 


a rocky Valley, favour d with a great Number of Ecchos Th; 
Stratagem 8 their Number appear much greater th 0 
really was, the Enemy quitted a very commodious B ws, 
ment, and fled. %.1 bu "Cay, 

Hence all ill-grounded Fears have been call'd Pari 
Panic Fears ; and twas this gave Occaſion to the Fable N 
Nymph Eccho's TY by that God. "it 

Others derive the Origin of the Expreſſion hence, tha; 
the Wars of the Titans againſt the Cad Por mes che fl 1 
ſtruck Terror into the Hearts of the Giants. eon on * 
ſays, he did it by means of a Sea-Shell which fervd f. f 
a Trumpet, whereof he was the Inventor. — 1 

PANICULA, PANICLE, in Botany, called alſo 7 
a ſoft woolly Beard, or String, whereon the Seeds of { 
Plants hang, pendulous, as in Reeds, Millet, &&c. 5 

Such are hence called Paniculated Plants. See pl aur 

PANNAGE, PAN AGE, or PAWNAGE, are uſt n 
our Law-Books, Cc. for the Maſt of Woods; as of Beech, 
Acorns, E9c. i | | 

As alſo for the running and feeding of Swine or other Cate 
in Foreſts, and the Monies taken by Agiſtors for the ſame. 

Pannagium liberum, or free Pannage, was a Liberty of fiee 
running of Swine in certain Foreſts and Woods; which was 4 
Privilege, granted to certain private Perſons, and ſeveral i. 
gious Houſes. Linwood defines Pannaginm Paſtus Pram 
1 Nemoribus, & in Silvis, ut pore de Glandibus & aliis fn. 
ctus arborum ſybveſtrium, quarum fructus aliter nec ſlen alli 

It is alſo mentioned 20 Car. II. Quiſque villanus haben 
decem Porcos, dat unum Porcum de Panagioz by which it ap 
pears, that one Hog in 10 was given to Pannage. 

PANNEL, in Law. See PANEL. 

PANNEL, or PANET, in Joinery, c. a Tympanum or 
ſquare Piece of thin Wood, ſometimes cary'd, fram'd,or groor' 
in a larger Piece between two Montants or upright Pieces, and 
two Traverſes or Croſs-Pieces. 


o 


Hence Panels or Panes of Glaſs, are Compartimentsor Pieces 


of Glaſs of various Forms, Square; Hexagonal, &c. 
PANNEL, in Maſonry, one of the Faces of a hewn State. 


See STONE. 
Pannel of a Saddle, two Cuſhions full of Hair or Plock, 


placed on each Side the Saddle to prevent the Bow from hurting 
the Horſe. See SADDLE. 6. 


The Word is form'd from the French, Panneau of Pi, 


t-ſiae, | 5 
PANNICULUS, in Anatomy, a Term frequently uſed 
for a Membrane. See MEMRRANE. 

Hence, Panniculus adipoſus, &c. is the ſame with Andi 
aa adi poſa, &c. See ADIPOSA, £9. 

The Word is Latin, form'd by Diminution, from Poris, 
Cloth, 4. 4. a little Cloth or fine Web. 

PannicvLvs Carnoſus, is a fleſhy Membrane, which tis 
antient Anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole oc); 
and to be the fourth Integument or Covering thereof, after tis 
Epidermis, Cutis, and the Auipoſus. See SKIN. 

This fleſhy Pannicle, according to them, is a thick Men. 
brane, which covers the whole Body; and even becomes mu- 
culous.in ſome Parts: But the lateſt Anatomiſts deny any fut 
Membrane in the human Body; maintaining, that what tit 
Antients call'd the flelhy Paumicle, is only the fat or adpur 
one. Dr. Drake makes it a double Membrane, one Halt 0 
which forms the Membrana adipoſa, the other Half the Mi 
brana communis of the Muſcles. The Uſe the Antients afcri | 
to the fleſhy Pannicle was to wrinkle and contract the Sh; 
but the Truth is, where-ever the Skin wrinkles, there are pt 
ticular Muſcles for the Purpoſe, call'd Curareons Muſtles, 8 
Cor ANkous. K 

Theſe Muſcles the Antients own d; but ſaid their Ofc 
confined to particular Motions ; adding, that there are Pi 
where no Fat is found between the Cutis and the fleſſy 
nicke ; which is falſe. 1 

Further, even in Animals which do move the Skin; this 
nicle is no more than a cutaneous Muſcle, as well as the 

Some of the modern Anatomiſts, however, admit 
Pannicle, and deny the adipoſe one; ſuppoſing t 


from Pagella a Schedule, or Page; in which Senſe we ſay a reality, only a Part of the former. See Fax and Fr SI 


Panel of Parchment, a Counter - Pane of an Indenture, &9c. 


PANNIER, in Architecture. See Cox BEL. pax 


he fell | 
he lattet, 2 


£@ a as 


| 4e z Medici a Diſeaſe of the Eye, popu- 
3 in Medicine, Ec. a Diſea E 
Nd 5 eb; and by the Arabs, Zebel. 88 
ar | 1s an Excreſcence ariſing on the 49474 or 
The Peer G hard and membranous than the Ungms; 
on we ing 4 Web, or Tiſſue of little Veins ſwell' d with 
repre IVA. | 1 VINE +» 
2 dee COX Bbſtzuktion of the Blood in the minute Veſ- 
Its Cauſe le Its Cure is almoſt the ſame with that of the 
els of . Unguis $ between which, and the Pannus, there 
Pier ity. See PTERIGIUM. . 
ga great hief Difference is, that in the uguis, the membra- 
= -ſcence only covers Part of the Eye, after the man- 
Fre il; whereas in the Pannus it covers the whole. 
Wer of 2 TALOON or PANTALON; the Name of an an- 
Bi ent, frequent among our Fore-fathers, conſiſting of 
"1 Stockings all of a Piece. * 
rd comes from the Iralians, who firſt introduced 
d who are called Pantaloni from St. Pantalton, 


U pe irs. . 
WT cxtf2028” 2. alſo uſed for the Habit or Dreſs theſe Buffoons 
f 5 wh Wo nen z made preciſely to the Form of their Bo- 
g uſual all ok a- piece from Head to Foot. Hence thoſe who 


5 
1 toons of Ve 
i 1 ' 6a11'd Pantaloons ot Y enice. | 
: CAE ae Romans, were ſingle Statues; com- 
10 of the Figures or Symbols of ſeveral different Divinities. 
N See 8TATUE. | | | | 
: bert, who calls them Pantheons, and who has 
1 N ih on ſeveral Medals, ſays their Heads are moſt 
q oy adorn'd with Symbols Senn to ſeveral Gods. 
** Inſtance hereof we have in a Medal of Anroniuus Pius; 
ich at the ſame time repreſents Serap1s,by the Buſhel it bears; 
4 rin Sun, by the Crown of = ; Jupiter Ammon, by the Ram's 
E 1 


l Fluto, by the large Beard; and Eſculapius, by the Ser- 
| ben wilted in his Hand. See STA TE. ; | 
i rex. Bauer, in a Diſſertation on the Zares, will have the 


| to have had their Riſe from the Superſtition of thoſe, 
4 3 ſeveral Gods for the Protectors of their Houſes, 
united them all in the ſame Statue, by adorning it with the ſe- 
veral Symbols, proper to each of thoſe Deities. See Lanes. 
PANTHEON, in Architecture, is a Temple, or Church of 
a circular Form; dedicated to all the Gods, or all the Saints. 
See TEMPLE and CHURCH, 

It is thus named from the Greek x all, and de God. 

| The Pantheon of antient Rome, is, of all others, the moſt 
| celebrated, and that whence they all take their Name. It was 
built by Agrippa, Son. in- law of Auguſtus, in his third Conſu- 
late, 25 Years before Chriſt, It was dedicated by him to u- 
piter Ultor, Fupiter the Revenger; and had the Name Pan- 
theon, by reaſon of the great N umber of Statues of the Gods 
[ranged in Niches all around ; and becauſe built round, to re- 
preſent Heaven, the Reſidence of all the Gods. It had but one 
oor, and one Window ; receiving all its Light from the Top 
of its Dome. 2 | | 

The Pope, obtaining it of the Emperor Phocas, converted it 
into a Church, without any Alteration in the Building, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin and all the Martyrs. And it {till ſub- 
ſiſts at Rome under the Title of Notre Dame della Rotonda. 
See Rorox DA. | : 
The Pantheon of Niſmes, was a Temple in that City, where- 
in were 12 Niches or Statues, ſuppoſed to have been deſtin'd 
for the 12 great Gods. | 

In the Eſcurial is a magnificent Chapel, call'd Pantheon, 
35 Feet in Diameter, and 38 high, from the Pavement which 
is of Marble and Jaſper inlay'd. The whole Inſide of the 
Chapel is of black Marble, excepting the Luthern and ſome 
Ornaments of Jaſper and red Marble. 

In this Chapel are depoſited the Bodies of the Kings and 
Queens: there are only Places made for 26 ; eight of which 
are already fill'd. See EscuRIAL. | 
PAPAL Crow is a deep Cap, or Mitre of Cloth of Gold, 
| encompaſſed with three Coronets or Circles of Gold, adorn'd 

with Flowers ; and the Whole enrich'd with precious Stones ; 
having a Globe at top, finiſhed with a Croſs. See Crown. 

PAPILLA, in Anatomy, „ or Teat, a Prominence 
Fung from the Middle of the Breaſt, or Mamma. See 


2 Colour of the Papille is various; in different States, 
encompaſſed with a pale browniſh Circle, call'd the Areolg. 
B. 5 lateal Tubes, coming from the ſeveral Parts of the 
Fans, terminate in the Papille, with ſeveral nervous, or 
* Emiſſaries which communicate with each other by 


My aſe, thro' which, in ſucking, the Milk is drawn. See 


Pariiu® Pyramidale q ir ; 
$ E 
y lis be hh > ay are little Emminences ariſing from 
Kader the Cutis lies a thick Congeries of Nerves, wove into 

of Membrane; together with Arteries, Veins, and 
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Stages of Life, it is reddiſh, bluiſh, blackiſh, They are 


PAP 


Lymphaticks: Theſe Nerves ſtanding out abo r 
form little Papilte, which laying aide the outer Coun we 


them by the Dura Mater, form the Corpus reticulare, firſt 


obſery'd by Malpighi in the Feet, Hands, and I 
fince ſhown by Rel, throughout the whtlo Body, Ses Rr 


TICULARE. 


Theſe Papille are fill moſt numerous and conſpicuous in 


the Places o acute Senſe; as. the Tongue, Glans of the Penis. 
Vaginæ, Labia, Oeſophagus, Ventricle, ſmall 1 nteſtines, and 
Tips of the Fingers and Toes, where the Curis they are covered 
withal is extremely thin. See Curis. | 
In the other Parts of the Body the Cutts is thicker, and the 
Papilie much fewer, ſmaller, &. See RE Ticur AR Bop. 
heſe Papillæ are ſuppoſed to be the immediate Organ of 
N N V 
PariLx of the Tongue, are little Eminences of the Tongue: 
ſo called from their Reſemblance to tlie Papillæ of the Breast 
See 3 | = PP 
From the papillary Tunic of the Tongue ariſe numerous 
nervous Papille which, penetrating the viſcous acer 
them, terminate under the Surface of the Tongue. See Pa- 
"ENT males af ſe Papille that tlie Tongus is ivr 
is by means ot theſe Pape that the Tongue is ſu 
to have its Faculty of Taſting. See irn — 
e o 88 Toa of the Kidnies, are 
undles of little urinary Pipes, join'd together in the ir k 
* of _ Kidnies. Ses K. moi a e 
ey end in ſhort tubulous Bodies, or larger Pi es, anſwer- 
ing in Number to the Papillæ, which are u 3 ; and are 
called Fiſtule Membranacee ; being only Productions of the 
membranous Cell, called the Pelvis. See PRLvrs. 
The Papillæ ſerve to diſtill the Urine ſeparated from the 
Arteries, and brought them by the urinary Pi pes; into the Pel- 
"PAPILLARY, in Anatomy, an Epithet 
P IR, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to a Tunic 
or Membrane of the Tongue; alla Papillary Tunic, Papil- 
tary Membrane, or Papillary Body. i ON 
he Papillary Tunic or Body is the third Tegument, plac'd 
beneath the exterior Membrane which lines the Tongue, and 
the viſcous Subſtance next under the ſame. See Toxcvs. 


The Papillary Tumicis full of Nerves derived from the fifth 


and ninth Pair. From this Tunic ariſe little Eminences, call'd 
Papillæ or Papillary Eminences, See PA ITL a; 

The Salts andJuices of Bodies, ſtriking againſt theſe Promi- 
nences, occaſion Undulations therein, w ich are immediately 
communicated to the Spirits contained in the Nerves; which, 
carry them to the Brain, &. See Tas TI. 

PAPILLARY Proceſſes, a. Name the Antients pave to the 


Olfactory Nerves, from the Place of their Origin, to the Os Cri- 


broſum. See NxRvx. 


Dr. Drake thinks this Name becomes them better in this 
Place than that of Nerves : in regard they rather appear Pro- 


ductions of the Medulla Oblongata: whence the Olfactory 
Nerves ariſe, than diftin& Nerves; againſt which their ma- 
nifeſt Cavities, and their Communication with the Ventricles, 
argue. | 
PAPILIONACEOUS, in Botany, the Flowers of ſome 


Plants are thus called, by Botaniſts, as repreſenting ſomething | 


of the Figure of a Papilio or Butterfly, with its Wings diſplay'd. 
See PLANT. | 


They have four ſuch Leaves, joined together at the Extre- 


mities z one in the Middle of the Flower is larger than the reſt; 
and by ſome called Vexillum. : 

The Plants, that have this Flower, are of the leguminous K ind, 
as Peaſe, Vetches, Oc. | | | 

PAPPUS, in Botany, that ſoft light Down, which grows 
out of the Seeds of ſome Plants, as Thiſtles, Dandelion, Hawk- 
weed, &9c. and which buoys them up ſo in the Air, that they 
may be blown any where about with the Wind. See SEMINA- 
TION. 

This diſtinguiſhes a Claſs or Kind of Plants, which are hence 
denominated Pappoſa, or Pappi Flore. | 

PAR, in Commerce a Kind of D_Y among Monles ; 
or how much a Perſon muſt giveof one Kind of Species, to 
render it juſt equivalent to a certain 4 of another. 

The Par differs from the Courſe of Exchange in this, that 
the Par of Exchange ſhews what other Nations ſhou'd allow 
in Exchange; which is certain and fix d: But the Courſe ſhews 
what they will allow in Exchange ; which is uncertain and 
contingent, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. See Excnancs. 


of moſt of the Trading Cities of Europe, follows; whence al- 
ſo the Relation or Parity of thoſe other Monies among them- 
ſelves, appears. | IR NN 

The French Crowns of 60 Sols is equivalent to 54 Pence 
Sterl, of England; to 100 Deniers Groſs of Holland; and to 
101, of thoſe of Cologne, To 48 Sols-Lubs of Germany and 
Hambourg. To 88 Creuæs of Ausbourg and go of Francfert, 


83 of Bolzam, and 84 of Switzerland, To 8 Fulio's and an 

half of Rome, and as many of Ancona; to three Teſtous of 

Florence, 58 Solai of Leghorn, 83 of Geneva, 94 of Milan, 2 | 
- n 0 


The Par of Exchange of the French Crown - of 60 Sus or 
45.6 4. Sterl. with Foreign Monies, both real and imaginary, 
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bf Nous ; to 5 Tires or Livres of Genoa, 4 Tires and 10 Soldi 
of Lucca, 8 Lires of Bergama, 3 Lires and 15 Soldi of Savoy 3 
to 9 Carlius of Naples, and as many of Sah; 21 Groats an 


chtee Fifths of Venice, 24 of Neumbourg; to 352 Maravedes 


of Hain, to 600 Rays of Portugal, to 4 Tarins and 15 Grains 
of Malta, to 120 Aſpers of Conſtantinople, to a Demi - hongre 
of Gold of Hungary, to 2 Florins of Liege, 3 of Strasbourg 
and 20 of Racoms, to 90 Groats or Groch's of Potana, and 24 
of Berlin, to 80 Marks of Copper of Sweden, to 50 Grives or 
Grifs of Copper of Muſcovy, and laſtly to 4 Hors of Denmark. 
Pas, in Anatomy. See PAIR. | 1 
Par Vagum, or the fourth Pair, is a very notable Conjugation 
of Nerves,of the Medulla oblongata; thus call'd fromtheir wide 
vague Diſtribution throughout the ſeveral Parts of the Body. 
See the Origin, Courſe, Diſtribution, Ec, of the Par vagum 
under NERVE. | 
Pax, a Term of Nobility. See PEER. 
PARABLE, a Fable, or Allegorical Inſtruction founded on 
ſomething real, or apparent in Nature or Hiſtory ; from which 


ſome Moral is drawn, by — it with ſomeother Thing, 


wherein the People are more immediately concerned. 

Such are thoſe Parables of the Ten Virgins, of Dives and 
Lazarns, of the Prodigal Son, &c. in the New Teſtament. 
St. 8 ſays our Saviour never ſpoke to the People but by 
Parablès. | 

F. ae Colonia calls the Parable, a Rational Fable. See Fa BLE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek race to compare. 
Whence Ariſtotle defines it a Similitude drawn from Form to 
Form. Cicero calls it a Collation, others a Simils. 

In the New Teſtament it is uſed variouſly. In Lube IV. 
23. fora Proverb or Aaage. In Matth. XV. 15. for a Thing 
Aarkly and figuratively expreſi'd, In Heb. IX. 9. c. for a 
Type. In Luke XIV. 7. Sc. for a ſpecial Inſtruction. Matth. 
XXIV. za. fora Similituae or Compariſon. The Hebrews call 
it WD from Wd to predominate, to aſſimilate; whence the 
Proverbs of Solomon are call'd JWE Parables or Proverbs. 
Aquinas defines Parable a fimilitudinary Diſcourſe ; or a 
Speech which ſays one thing and means another. G/afſins 
more accurately defines it a Simile wherein a fictitious Thing is 
related as real, and compared with ſome Spiritual Thing, or 
accommodated to fignify it. ; | 

Some make Parable differ from Fable ; Grotins and others 
will have them the ſame. Kircher derives the Uſe of Parables 
from the Egyprians. | 

PARABOLA, in Geometry, a Figure ariſing from the Se- 
Aion of a Cone, when cut by + Plane parallel to one of its Sides. 
Sce SECTION - 7 

From the ſame Point of a Curve, therefore, only one Parabola 
can be drawn : All the other Sections within thoſe Parallels 
being Ellipſes; and all without, Hyperbola's. See Cons. 

otfius defines the Paraboia to be a Curve wherein the Square 
of the Semi-ordinate is equal to the Rectangle of the Abſciſſe, 
and a given right Line call'd the Parameter of the Axis or La- 
tus rectum. 

Hence, a Parabola is a Curve of the firſt Order; and as 


the Abſciſſes increaſe, the Semi-ordinates increaſe likewiſe ; 


conſequently the Curve never returns into itſelf. Hence alſo 
the Abſcifle is a third Proportional to the Parameter and Se- 
mi- ordinate; and the Parameter a third Proportional to the 
Abſciſſe and Semi-ordinate; and the Semi-ordinate a mean 
Proportional between the Parameter and Abſciſſe. 
+ deſcribe a Perabola. The Parameter A B Tab. Conicks. 
Fig. 8. being given; continue it to C, and from B let fall a Per- 
icular, to N. From Centres taken at Pleaſure, with the 
mpaſſes oe to A, deſcribe Arches cutting the right Line 
BVin I, II, III, IV, V. Oc. And the right Line BC in 1, 2, 
2 4, 5, Oc. Then will Br, B2, B 3, BA, Bs, Sc. be Ab- 
cifles, B I, B II, B III, BIV, B V, c. Semi- ordinates. 
Wherefore if the Lines B x, B 2, B z, &c. be transferr'd from 
the Line BC to that BN, and in the Points 1, 2, 3, 4, Oo. 
Perpendiculars be raiſed, 1I =BI,2II =BIL 3 III = BIN, 
Se. The Curve paſſing thro' the Points I, II, III, Oc. is a Pa- 
rabola; and P N its Axis. c | 
Every Point of the Parabola may alſo be determined geo- 
metrically. E. gr. If it isinquired whether the Point M be in the 
Parabola or not? From M to BN let fall a Perpendicular M P. 
And let P N be equal to the Parameter AB; upon BN de- 


ſeribe a Semicircle, For if that paſs thro' M, the Point M is 


in the Parabola. | 
In a Parabola the Diſtance of the Focus from the Perter is 


to the Parameter in a ſubquadruple Ratio: And the Square 


of the Semi-ordinate is quadruple the Rectangle of the Di- 
ſtance of the Focus from the Vertex, into the Abſciſſe. 


To deſcribe a Parabola by a continued Motion. Aſſuming a 
right Line for an Axis, let / A Hg. 9.—=A F=:4.1In A fix a Ruler 
DB cutting the Axis FP at right Angles. To the Extremity 
of another Ruler E C, faſten a Thread fix d at its other Ex- 
treme in the Focus F which is tobe A D+AF. If then a Style 
or Point be fix'd to the Ruler E C, and the Ruler be carried 
firſt to the Right then to the Left, according to the Direction 
of the other DB; the Style will mark out a Parabola: For 
F.M will be conſtantly —=EM= Pf=x+54, and conſe- 


quently the Point M is in a Parabola. 
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the Service of Churches, and Hoſpitals, The Paraboians wes 


/ 


PAR 


Properties of the Pax anota. CE ke” q 

The Squares of the Semi-ordinates are to each . 
Abſciſſes; and the Semi-ordinates, themſelyes it wt 
plicate Ratio of the Abſciſſes. | m 2 tidy; 

The Rectangle of the Sum of the two Semi-org; 
their Difference, is equal to the Rectangle of the dn I 
into the Difference of the Abſcifles: The Parameter jt 
is to the Sum of the two Semi-ordinates, as their Dis the 
the Difference of the Abſcifles. | kerne 

In a Parabola the Rectangle of the Semi- ordinate 
Abſeiſſe, js to the Square of the Abſciſſe, as the Par M0 the 
the Semi-ordinate. | a mern 

In a Parabola the Square of the Parameter is to the 
of one Semi- ordinate, as the Square of the other Sem; 
to _ 0. ef the Am es. * 

n a Parabola the Subtangent is double the | 
the Subternal ſubduple the . ; Abſcfl, ai 

Quadrature of the Pgrabola. See QvApRA TURN 

Rectiſfication of the Parabola. See Rect FICATION 

Centre of Gravity of a Parabola. See Cxx TRE or G 
VITY. | | | 0 

Centre of Oſcillation of the Purabola. See Osc ANI 

PaRABoLa's of the higher Kinds are Algebraic Curves 55 
by am- lv g= m. E. gr. by a = , a x = , . s 
a5 x= , Oc. Sec Cunve. . 
Some call theſe. Paraboloides: particularly, if #2 y—,s, 
they call it a Cubical Parabolbid. If a , Ce. 11 
call it a Siquadratical Paraboloid, or a Surdeſolidal Parabi 
And in reſpect of theſe, the Parabola of 7he firſt Kind wy, 
explained, they call the Apollonian or Quadratic Pari 

hoſe Curves are likewiſe uſed to be referred to Pargylj, 
wherein 4 m m. as E. gr. a =, ag 
which ſome call Semi-parabela's, They are all comprehended 
under one common Equation am æn yr, which alſo extends v 
other Curves, v. g. to thoſe wherein a x? = 4 4 N u 
6 3355 hy 
Since in Parabla'sof the higher Kinds, jm= qn<1,, 
If any other Semi-ordinate be called v, the Abſciſſe correſpond: 
ing to a, will be vm am- 1 S conſequently ym; vm; ; qn=1 
am 12. That is &: 2. Tis a common Property, therefor, 
of theſe Parabola's, that the Powers of the Ordinates are in ti 
Ratio of the Abſciſſes. | 

But in Semi-parabola's ym: ym;;gxm—r;:;am—1; gn, 
Or the Powers of the Semi-ordinates are as the Powers of tho 
Abſciſſes, one Degree lower. E. gr. In Cubical Seni-turs 
bola's, the Cubes of the Ordinates y* and v are as the dq um 
of the Abſciſſes and 2. 

Apollonian PARA BOr A, is the Common, or Quadratic Part. 
bola or Parabola of the firſt Kind; ſo called by way of Diftn 
ction from Purabola's of the higher Kinds: Which ſee, 

Quadratic PAR ABOx A, is the ſame with the Aollbrim: 
Which fee: „ 

PARABOLAN, PARA BOLAN Us, among the Antients 
was a Sort of Gladiator; called alſo Confector. See Con- 
FECTOR. 

The Name was given them from, the Greek aii f 
aN to throw, precipitate z in regard they threw themſelte 
on Danger and Death. | 

PaRrABOLAN is alſo uſed in Church-Hiftory, for a St d 
People, eſpecially in Alexandria, who devoted themlcivesto 


Un 


. 


not allowed to withdraw themſelves from their Function, 
which was the Service of the Sick. They made a Kind d 
Friary, amounting ſometimes to 600 Perſons ; depending 
the Biſhop. | : 

The Deſign of their Inſtitution was, that the diſeaſed, e 
22 thoſe infected with the Plague, might not be without 
tttendance. 

PARABOLIC Space, the Space or Area contained bete 
any entire Ordinate as V V Tab. Conicks Fig. 8. andthe Cune 
of the incumbent Parabola. 1 

The Parabolic Space is to the Rectangle of the Semi , 
nate into the Abſciſſe, as 2 to 3: to a Triangle inſcribed ont 

Ordinate as a Baſe, the Parabolic Space is as 4 to 3? 0. 

Every Parabolical and Paraboloidical _ is to the Re 
angle of the Semi-ordinate into the Abſciſſe as T* ( 

to y, that is, as 1 to +7. i 

Segment of a Parabolic Space, is that Space includ 
tween two Ordinates. See SEGMENT. Be 
Quadrature of a Parabolical Segment. See Quin 7 
PARABZOTLIC Pyramidboia, a ſolid Figure, generated Ort 
poſing all the Squares of the ordinate Applicates in the . 
ola, ſo placed, as that the Axis ſhall paſs thro all thet z 
tres at | ht Angles; in which 2 Aggregate 
Planes wi arithmetically proportional. al 
The Solidity hereof is had > Suhiphing the Baſe, che 

the Altitude; the Reaſon whereof is obvious: for 8 * 
nent Planes being a Series of Arithmetical 4 ae mult! 
ning from o, their Sum will be equal to the 

ly'd by half the Number of Terms, that is, in = | 
Caſe, equal to the Baſe multiply'd by half the Heig"* pant 


y % r ” #* 
: 2 * ge | 
: : | > kb 
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Cuneus, « ſolid Figure form'd. by multiplying 


Lil the DB on the Baſe A PB erect a Priſm, whoſe 
wounts roche de 4 Sor PS; this will be a Papa Cu- 
Altitude h of neceſſity will be equal to the Purabokcat Pyra- 

; WIC ch as the component Rectangles, in one, are ſe- 


ws 


Sz cy - SS 


| 2 

midud; inaſmue the component Squares in the other. 
cke Gen parabola about its A, and is S8: of its cir- 

tion of a SU, FFF 

4 cumſeribing = ) ceived to be the Elements of this Figure, are 

'4 The tthmetical Proportion, decreaſing towards the Ver- 

=S | vo | 2 

er. . 4 Cylinder of the ſame Baſe and 

EN bolic Conoid is to a Cylinder of the ſame Bale : 

W ful «© 105-5 10d 104 Coneof the fene Baſs and Height, 


* | ' to 1. 6 " 2 5 ” 3 ; K | | ; 
WT pfaasorie Spindle, See Praaniporn. . -. 
PARABOLIC Speculumor Mirrour. See MIRROR. 


Kinds. 


PaRABOLA of rhe higher Kind, 
ce, a PAR ABOLOID., See QUADRATURE, 
Reffification of a PAR ABOLOID. See RECTIFICATION. | 
Centre of Gravity of a PAR ABOLOID. See CENTRE. 
Yadratic PARABOLOID, Cubical Paraboloia, Surſeſolidal 
Paraboloids. See PARABOLA.S of rhe higher Kinos. 
PARACENTESTS, ron ua an Operation in Chi- 
ularly ca mg. . + 
| feat in KY opening a little Hole in the lower Venter or 
W Belly, to let out Waters collected in the Capacity thereof, or 
between the Teguments, in an Aſcites or Mater-Dropſy. See 
Dsgorsx. | r 
| e Antients cut the Aperture with a Lancet; but the Mo- 
2 2 11 0 it with a King of Stillet or Bodkin; clappin a 
(annula or Tap into the Hole when made, to carry off the Wa- 
ter. CANNULA. 8 3 
te Operation is uſually perform'd two or three Fingers 
Breadth on one Side the Navel, ſometimes a little lower, but 
always ſo as to avoid the Linea E 
The Water is uſually drawn off at ſeveral Times, as the Pa- 
tient's Strength will allow; and a new Puncture is made, every 
Time the Belly is thus to be emptied. _ | GEES 
The Paracenteſis does not often ſucceed, tho often repeated; 
becauſe the Root of the Diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the carrying 
off the Water by this Means, is {till left behind.  _. 
The Word 7 form'd from the Greek azz with, and ur 
ere to prick. | 0 | 
iy dey ou give the Name Paracenteſis to all Operations 
| either with the Lancet, the Needle, or Punch; not excepting 
the Operation of Couching for Cataracts; founded on the Ety- 
mology of the Word : others reſtrain it to Apertures made in 
the Head, Breaſt, Belly and Scrotum; and others tothe ſingle 
Operation of Tapping in Dropſies. | 
ARACENTRICK Moon of Impetus, in Aftronomy, a 
| Term uſed for ſo much as a revolving Planet approaches nearer 
0 N recedes farther from the Sun, or Centre of Attraction. 
ee ATTRACTION, 
Tow if a 5 es 75 A 163 ronomy Fig. 0 wh then 
Is SAS B, the Paracentric Motion of that Pla- 
net. | 
ParactnTRIC Solicitation of Gravity or Levity amounts 
to the ſame with the Vis Centripeta, and, in Aſtronomy, is ex- 
prefſed by the Line AL Fig. 26. drawn from the Point A pa- 
oy to _l SB (infinitely near 8 A) till it interſect the 
angent BL. | | 
PARACLET, a Name the Church has given to the Holy 
Spirit; from racarzu r, Comforter, Advocate. 
: PARACYNANCHE, in Medicine. See PARASINAN- 
HE, 
PARADE, the Shew, or Expoſal of any Thing to view, 
in all its Advantages and Ornaments. 
* of Doug is nr 8 a le, eats 
,*ARADE, in War, is the arance of the Officers and Sol- 
diery at a Poſt g's than to put themſelves under Arms, 
wer beſt Order they can; either to mount, or break up the 
uard; or to form a Battalion, or on ſome other Occaſion. 
5 pa D 8 8 1 Action of Parrying, or Turning off 
„or Stroke. 8 
a Ther are as many Kinds of Parades as of Strokes and At- 
ache Parade inward, outward, above, below, feign'd, Qc. 
- PARADIGMA or PARADIGM, an Example, or Inſtance 
ot ſomething ſaid, or done. See Exam a 
The Word is for 4 Ech | PLE. | 
3 iy _ > the on TCO Exemplar, .of 
' Daw vv oſtendo, q. d. juxta oſtendo. 
fir id PiS. a Garden 0 Delights 4 a Term primarily uſed 
and Bo goo wherein Alam was ſeated, during his Innocence; 
«flag? ich he was expell'd for diſobeying God ; call'd in 
e Warner, the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. | 
ſtored Bed, form'd of the Greek v o eiovs Orchard, a Place 
Garden of Ear and all Kinds of Fruit. Moſes calls it the 
dip, ries are in diſpute about the preciſe Place of Pars- 
| © will have it in idea, in the Place where now is 


= 


Paas eat 7 Conics Fig. 10. into the DSS: or Which a- 


' contend, that it inc 
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0 1 : of « & 5 4. 5 , 4 
e Lake Geneſareth; others, in Syria, toward the Springs of 
ec nnd Gbry rhoes:* But, in neither of colt Places 
do we diſcover any Track of the Rivers wherewith Paradiſe, 
in Moſes's Deſcription, was water d. Others place it in the 
1 Armenia near the Mountain Ararat, where Noab's 
was left; and imagine they there diſcover the Sources of 
the four Rivers which water d the Garden of Zen, viz. Eu- 
pbrates; Hidaekel, now the Tigre; Gabon, now Araxes; and 
Piſon, now Phazz0.” But Sir 7 Charuin aſſures us, in his 
Travels, that the Phazzoprings out of the Mountains of Cau- 
caſus, Northward of the Kingdom of nereti, aud far enough 
from Mount Ararat: Beſide that in Armenia, we have no 
Signs of the Countries of Havilah and Erhiopia, which thoſe 
Rivers waſh'd after their departing from Eden. 1 
There are various other Opinions, as to this Point: Poſtellus 
will have Paradiſe placed under the North - Pole; grounding his 
Notion upon an antient Tradition of the Zgyprians and Baby- 
lonians, that the Ecliptic or Sun's Way was at firſt at Right 
Angles to the Equator; and fo paſs'd directly over the North- 
Pole. Others are againſt limiting it to any one Place, and 
| ſuded the whole Face of the Earth, which 
was, as it were, one continued Scene of Pleaſures, till alter d up- 
on Aaam's Tranſgreſſion. - | 
But the moſt common, and withal, moſt probable Opinion is 
that of Hopkinſon, Huet, Bochart, 8c. who place it between the 
Confluence of the Euphrates, and Tyger, and their Separation. 
Theſe Rivers are two of thoſe wherewith the Garden of Eden 
was water d: Piſon was a Branch ariſing out of one of them 
after their Separation; and Gihon another Branch ariſing from 
the other, on the Side of Armenia or the Weſt: Accordingly 
Ethiopia, one of the Countries which theſe Rivers waſh'd was, 
inconteſtably, Arabia Deſerta, for Moſes: calls his Wife, who 
was of this Country, an Ethiopian; and Havilah, the other 
Country, muſt be the Chnſiſtan, in Perſia; where there were 
anciently found Gala, Badeilium, the Onyx, &c. mentioned in 
Moſes's Deſcription. © , | . 
ARADISUS, among antient Church-Wri ters, was a ſquare 
Court, before Cathedrals, ſurrounded with Piazza's, or Por- 
tico's for walking under, ſupported by Pillars. Matrhew Pa- 
ris calls it Parviſus. TEST 7 715 
PARADOX, in Philoſophy, a Propoſition ſeemingly ab- 
ſurd, becauſe contrary to the receiy'd Opinions; but yet 
83 2 


The Copernican Syſtem is a Paradox to the People the 


Learned are all agreed of its Truth; = 193. Tim 
There are even Paradores in Geometry; a Number where- 

of are collected by Cnr mak Mario Betino: among others is 

this, that the Contain'd is greater than the Containing. 5 

The Word is form'd from the Greek waes, contra, againſt, and 
Ja Opinion. - + 8 TE”, 

PAR ADOXI, or PARADOXOLOGI, among the An- 
tients, were a Kind of Mimes or Buffoons, who diverted the 
People with their Drolling. See PAN TOMIME. | 

They were alſo call'd Ordinarii for this Reaſon apparently, 
that, as they ſpoke without Study or Preparation, they were 
always * | 

They had another Denomination, vis. Nianicolegi q. d. Tel- 
lers of Children's Tales: And, beſide, were call'd Aretalogi, of 
apt n, Virtue as talking much of their own rare Talents and 

ualifications. F | | 
PAR ANESIS, Teegivens, a Greek Term, ſignifying Ad- 
monition, Inſtruction, Precept, or Exhortation. 

The Word is form'd of Tags and ale, Lands. 

PARAGE, in Law, and Cuſtoms, an Equality of Name, 
Blood, or Dignity, but more eſpecially of Land, in the Parti- 
tion of an Inheritance between Co-heirs. See PEER AOR. 


Pax Ae, Paragium, was particularly uſed in antient Cu- 


ſtoms, for an Equality of Condition among Nobles, or Perſons 
holding Nobly : Thus, when a Fief is divided among Bro- 
thers; in this Caſe,the younger hold their Part of the Elder by 
Parage, i. e. without any Homage or Service. 

This ſtill obtains, in ſome Meaſure, in Scotland, where the 
Husbands of the — Siſters are not obliged to any Faith or 
Homage to the Husband of the Elder; nor their Children, to 
the ſecond Degree. | 

This Parage being an Equality of Duty or Service among 
Brothers and Siſters, ſome have call'd it Fatrage and Paren- 
tage. The Cuſtomary of Normnay defines the Tenure by Pa- 
rage to be, when, a noble Fief being divided among Daughters 
the Eldeſt does Homage to the chief Lord for all the reſt, and 
the youngeſt hold their Parts of the Eldeſt by Parage, i.e. with- 
out any Homage or Fealty. Parage ceaſes at the fixth De- 
gree incluſively. It likewiſe ceaſes, when any of the Sharers 

ell their Part. See Homacs. 41 bo taht lever 

PAR AGOGE, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby a Word is 
lengthen'd out, by adding a Syllable at the End thereof: 
as in 4tcter for 4ici. See FIuRR. Or | 

PAR AGOGIC, in Grammar, ſomething added to a Word 
without adding any thing to the Senſe thereof. In the He- 
brew, the I is frequently Paragogic; as Naan for Than L 


will praiſe. 
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The Uſe of Paragrgic Letters is only to give a more ful and 
gresable Sound to Words, either for the Sake of the V erſe, or 


a 
ths PU. © GC A ICE 62 
The Word is form'd of the Greek a2ggyoladd; compounded 


of v and 4% 


PARAGORICKS, Medicines preſcrib'd with an, Inten- 


tion to aſſwage Pain. See PAIN. bo, MSEC 
They are thus call'd, from the Greek meayogte I mitigate, 


abate; but are more ordinarily denominated Opiates. See 

Or1arx. 1 V 
PARAGRAPH, a Term originally in Juri ſ-prudence, fig- 

nifying a Section, or Diviſion of the Text of a Law; other- 


wiſe call'd an Artici. NN 
I Thus, ſuch a Law is ſaid to be divided into ſo many Para- 


graph. The Character of a Paragraph in a Quotation is, f. 


See CHARACTER __ „ i 
The Greek Poets alſo uſed Paragraphs to mark the Couplets, 


Strophes, and other Diviſions of Odes, and other poetical 
Works. | | 


lebrated Plant, of the Shrub Kind, growing in ſome Provinces 
of South America, eſpecially at Paraguay, whence its Name; 
tho? better known, of late, among us, under the Denomination 
of Sourh-Sea Tea, | 5 

This Plant, which does not riſe above 1 
has very ſlender Branches, and Leaves like thoſe of Senna; it 
may be look'd on as a Kind of Occidental Tea, which, like 


the Oriental, is taken infuſed in hot Water, to which it com- 


municates a Colour and Smell nearly like thoſe of the beſt Tea 
ſeen in Europe. | tit e 

There are two Kinds of Paraguay, the one call d ſimply 
Paraguay; the other Camini, by the Spaniards, Terva-Ca- 
mini; which laſt is moſt eſteem'd, and ſold for a Third more 


than the other. | 
than the other . e. Herb with 


The firſt the Saniards call Terva-Conpales, i 
little Sticks, becauſe full of broken Branches, and is chiefly uſed 
by Domeſticks and Slaves: The latter is the Drink of the 
richeſt. But both are of ſo much Uſe, and efteem'd of ſuch ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity, that no body in that Part of America will 
live without em. The Works of the Mines of Potoſi wou'd 
ſtand till, but that the Maſters take care to ſupply the poor 
Slaves that labour therein, with Paraguay, Nor will a Ser- 
vant engage himſelf with any Maſter, but upon this among 
other Conditions, that he have nothing but Paraguay tor 


Drink. Yo 8 
The Paraguay makes one of the moſt conſiderable Arti- 


cles of the South American Commerce. At Peru, Chilly, and 
Buenos Aires, there are above two Millions Worth ſold er 
Annum; which paſſes almoſt altogether thro' the Hands of 
the Jeſuits. The Uſe of Paraguay began lately to obtain in 
England; where many People ſeem d to like it as well as Tea. 
But Foreigners ſay, that their Approbation flow'd as much 
from their Intereſt as their Taſte ; in regard they come ſo eaſi- 
ly by it, by reaſon of their Commerce with the Spaniards of 
F. America, and Buenos Aires, ſince the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. 
The Preparation of the Plant, and the making it into a 
Drink is much the ſame with that of Tea, except that they 
infuſe both Leaves and Wood, that they drink it immediately 
out of the Veſſel tis made in; without letting it have Time to 
infuſe, by reaſon of the black Tincture it gives; and that, to 
revent Leaves and all from coming, they ſuck it thro' a ſil- 
ver, or glaſs Pipe, which goes round the Company one after 
another. Frezzer, | | 
Beſide all the Virtues which the Eaſtern People aſcribe to 
their Tea; as to be good in Diſeaſes of the Head, Breaſt, Sto- 
mach, againſt Phlegm, and to reſtore Sleep ; the Americans 
attribute to theirs this further of purifying all Kinds of Water, 
how toul and corrupted ſoever, by only infuſing it therein, 
either hot or cold. 'Thus, having always ſome of it with 'em, 
if they meet with none but the worſt Waters in the vaſt Deſarts 
to be croſs'd in going from Yuenos Aires to Peru and Chilly, 
they are not afraid to drink it, after ſteeping ſome of the Plant 
a little while therein. It is alſo held ſovereign againſt the 
Scurvy, and putrid Fevers. | 
PARALEDPSIS, in Rhetoric, a Feint, or Pretence of omit- 
ting or paſſing over a Thing, and yet expreſſing it. See Fi- 
GURE. | 
When the Imagination is warm'd, and Reaſons and Argu- 
ments preſent themſelves in abundance ; the Orator wou'd wil- 
lingly lay em all down, in Form; but, for Fear of wearying his 
Audience, only produces ſome of em en paſſant, and without 
dwelling on them: and this is call'd a Paralepſis; for Inſtance, 
JT paſs over in Silence the many Injuries I have receiv'1, &c. 
J wont inſiſt am His laſt Outrage. 3 
PARALIPOMENA, a Supplement of Things omitted, or 
forgot in ſome preceding Work, or Treatiſe, 
In the Canon of Scripture, there are two Books of Parali- 
Fomena, call'd alſo Chronicles; being a Supplement to the four 
. Books of Kings, the two firſt whereof are alſo called Books of 
Samuel, 
Quintus Calaber has a Work entituled, the Paralipomena 
of Homer, 
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PARAGUAY, or PARAGOUE, in Nat. Hiſtory, a ce- 


a Foot and half high, 


the Aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the Deſcenſion. 


— 
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The Word is form d fromthe Greek meggltted 3. . 
I paſs by. 4:6 o '*, fre 1 

Some Authors uſe the Word Subrelifforum inſtead 
lipomenan. 'F | 2 of 7%. 

PARALLAX, in Aſtronomy, e R 
tercepted between the true Place nd; femme 
N See . 0 | its ape 

The true Place of a Star is that Point oft 
Tab. Aſtronomy Hg. 27. wherein it wou'd be fe Hears 

laced in the Centre of the Earth, as at T. The an ye 
Place is that Point of the Heavens C, wherein the $ Hay a 
to an Eye on the Surface of the Earth, as at E. "Pra 

Now, as in Effect, we view the Celeſtial Bodies 
the Centre but from the Surface of our Earth which i my 
mi- diameter diftant from the Centre; we ſee ith 70 
Ray, which paſling thro' the Centre of the Star, an e 
ing thence to the Surface of the Mundane Sphere "ay ted 
another Point C, which is its apparent Place. e 

This Difference of Places, is What we call abſolutely the p 
rallax, aagg>Ma&t5, or the Parallax of Altitude; by (gerne 
call'd the Commutation; which, therefore, is an Angle form) 
two viſual Rays, drawn, the one from the Centre the all t 
from the Circumterence of the Earth, and traverſing the Bid Fo 
of — 1 55 ; and 1 r by an 278 LAY om Circle inte 3 
cepted between the two Points of true and a 
Cand B Mon Res N 

PARALLAX is alſo uſed for the Angle made in the Centr 
of the Star, by two right Lines, drawn, the one from the (g. 
tre, the other from the Surface of the Earth. 

The Angle is alſo call'd Parallactic Angle. See Parry, 
LACTIC. Angle. | de 

Hence the Parallax diminiſhes the Altitude of a Star 4 
increaſes its Diſtance from the Zenith, and has, therefore, ach 
trary Effect to the Refraction. See RxyRACTION. 

The Parallax of the Altitude, C B is, ſtrictiy, the Dig. 
rence between the true Diſtance from the Zenith CA, and th 
* Diſtance BA. See PARALLAC TIC Argh. 

The Paraliax is greateſt in the Horizon; in the Zenith, u 
Meridian, a Star has no Parallax at all, the true and apparent 
Places, then co- inciding. „ | 

The Horizontal Parallax is the ſame, whether the Star be 
in the true or apparent Horizon. | 

The fix d Stars have no ſenſible Parallax, by reaſon of 
their immenſe Diſtance to which the Semi-diameter of the 


an Arch of th 
of a Star, at 


. 
a 


Earth is but a mere Point. See STAR. 
Hence alſo the nearer a Star is to the Earth, the greater i 
its Parallaæ, at an equal Elevation above the Horizon; Hatun 


is ſo high, that we have much ado to obſerve any Parallax at 


all. os 

The Para/lax increaſes the right and oblique Aſcenſion, 
diminiſhes the Deſcenfion, diminiſhes the Northern Decline 
tion, and Latitude in the Eaftern Part, increaſes it in the 
Weſtern ; increaſes the Southern in the Eaftern and Weſtem 
Part; diminiſhes the Longitude in the Weſtern Part, increaſe 
it in the Eaſtern. The Parallax, therefore, has juſt oppoſite 
Effects to the Refraction. See REFRACTION. 

. PaxaiLax of Declination, is an Arch of a Circle of Declin- 
tion SI. Fig. 28. whereby the Parallax of the Altitude increaſes 
or diminiſhes the Declination of a Star. See DzcLins 
TION. 

PaxALLAx of Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion, is an Arch of the Equi- 
tor D 4, Fig. 29. Abel the 2 of the Altitude increaſes 
See ASCENSION 
and DzscENns10N. : 

PARALLAX of Longituae, is an Arch of the Ecliptic Tt, Fsg. 8 
whereby the Parallax of the Altitude increaſes or diminiſhes 
the Longitude. See Loncitvups. 

PaRALLAX of Latitude, is an Arch of a Circle of Latitude öl, 
22 the Parallax of Altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
Latitude. See Larirups. | | 

 PARALLACTIC Ale, called alſo fimply Paraliar, » 
the Angle made in the Centre of the Star by two right Lin 
drawn, the one from the Centre of the Earth T B, Tab. Ali 
Romy, Fig. 27. the other from its Surface E B. 

Or, which amounts to the ſame, the Parallactic Angle 
the Difference of the Angles CE A, and B T A, under whic 
the real and apparent Diſtances from the Zenith are ſeen. Set 
PAKALLAX, | | 

The Sines of the Parallactio Angles ALT and AST, 
Tab. Aſtron. Fig. 30. at the ſame or equal Diſtances from th 
Zenith SZ; are in a reciprocal Ratio of the Diſtances o the 
Stars from the Centre of Earth T L and TS. Hence the 7 
rallax of the remoter Star 8, is leſs than the Parallax 0 the 
2 L, at the fame Diſtance from the Zenith; as before o 

erv'd. . 

The Sines of the Parallactic Angles M and 8, of Stars 
equally diſtant from the Centre of the Earth T, are as the 
Sines of the Diſtances ſeen from the Vertex Z M and 288. 

Hence, as the Diſtances from the Vertex decreaſe, .“ 
the Altitudes decreaſe, the Parallavdecreaſes; and _ 
alſo, the Parallax affects the Altitude of the Star, 


Horizon to the Zenith, | The 


N 
V . 6 3+ 418 S 
ae ol Parallanes is of the utmoſt Importance 
The En ob, the determining of the Diſtances of the 
1 A oth ther Phenomeng of the Heavens; for the 
planets, "* Ecliples5 and for determining the Longitude. 
dennen Dierangn, LonGrTUDE, and EcLives. 
: e finding the Parallaues of the Celeſtial Pheno- 
Methods & | Some of the principal and eaſier follow, 
| 756 zyve the Parallax f 4 Celeſtial Phænomenon. 
* when the Phenomenon is in the ſame Vertical with 
b which is near it; and meaſure its 1 Diſtance 
a fix _ Star. Obſerve; again, when the Phenomenon and 
dom aſe in equal Altitudes from the Horizon and Again 
fer eben Ditance: the Difference of thoſe Dillatices Will 

be, 4 pars ax of a Phenomenon may be likewiſe found by 

. *n its Azimuth and "Altitude ; and by marking the 
tix Jt the Obſervation and its Arrival at the Meridian. 
Time, 0rd to find the Parallax of the Moon, is the Pa. 

25 of right Aſcenſion : i. e. to find the Effect of the Magni- 
i f the Semi- diameter of the Earth, with regard to the 


roar) of its Motion, tis ſufficient to know how far the 


Meridian, 


=. This is what M. Caſſini found and practiſed, with 
des Ms; and which I ral bas nee pate, 
= regard to the Moon. The whole Myſtery here conſiſts in 
wine the Moon's true Motion, which refers to the Centre of 
” Earth - and its apparent Motion, which refers to the Place 
"© Obſervation. The Difference of theſe, which is greateſt in 
the Horizon, or Horary Circle of 6 o Clock, gives the Horizon- 
tal Poraliax, for that Latitude whence the general Parallax, 
or that under the Equator is eaſily found: The Parallax of any 


Parallel being to that of the Equator, as the Semi-diameter of 


-emplify'4 in finding the Parallax of Mars. 
„ d for that the Moon, Molſius gives us 
T EE Toobferve the Moon's Parallax, e 

Obſerve the Moon's Meridian Altitude, with the great 
curacy,(See AL TI uE) and mark the Moment of Time: This 


; L164 
Ac- 


7 5 


gitude and Latitude; and from theſe find her Declination, (See 
DzcLINAT1ON) and from her Declination and the Elevation 


Altitude be not meridian, reduce it to the true Altitude for the 
Time of Obſervation. Take the Refraction from the obſerv d 
Altitude, and ſubtract the Remainder from the true Altitude: 
the Remainder is the Moon's Parallax. „ 
By this means Tycho in 1583. Off. 12. Hor. 51. 19“. from the 
Moon's Meridian Altitude obſery'd, 13% 38“ her Parallax 
= 54 Minutes, See Moon, e 

. To obſerve the Moors Parallax in an Eclipſe. 

In an Eclipſe of the Moon, obſerve when both Horns are in 
the ſame Vertical Circle; in that Moment take the Altitudes 
of both Horns; the Difference of the two being halved and 
| added to the leaſt, or ſubtracted from the greateſt, gives 

nearly the viſible Altitude of the Moon's Centre. But the true 
Altitude is nearly equal to'the Altitude of the Centre of the 
Shadow at that Time; Now we know the Altitude of the 
Centre of the Shadow ; becauſe we know the Sun's Place in the 
| Ecliptic, and its Depreſſion under the Horizon, which is equal 
to the Altitude of the oppoſite Point of the Ecliptic in which 
We the Centre of the Shadow is. Thus have we both the true and 
os apparent Altitude; the Difference whereof is the Parallax. 


From the Moon's Parallax AST Fig. 30. and Altitude $R, to 
find her Diſtance from the Earth. 


By her * Altitude given, we have her apparent Di- 
| ftance from the Zenith, i. e. the Angle Z A 8; or by her true 
Altitude the Angle A T'S. Wherefore, ſince, at the ſame Time, 
we have the Parallactic Angle 8; and the Semi- diameter of 
the Earth is reputed. By plain Trigonometry we ſhall have the 
| Moon's Diſtance in Semi-diameters of the Earth ; thus: as the 
dine of the Angle 8 4s to the oppoſite Side given, ſo is the Sine 

$ tic other Angle T, to the Side required T &. b 
Hence, according to Tycho's Obſervation, the Moon's Di- 
; wy" at that Time from the Earth was 62 Semi-diameters of 
5 e * Hence alſo, ſince, from the Moon's Theory, we 
— the Ratio of her Diſtances from the Earth in the Geral 
Race = her Anomaly z thoſe Diſtances being found by the 
K raj: hree in Semi-diameters of the Earth, the Parallax 
* 55 determined to the ſevera] Degrees of the true Ano- 
1 A Hire makes the preateſt Horizontal Parallax 19. i; 
3 + - | malleſt 34 5. e Moon's Diſtance, therefore, when 
bs erigee is 55755 that is, almoſt 56 Semi-diameters z in 
Pogee 6352, that is, 635 Semi-diameters, 


* 


To obſerve the Parallax of Mars. 


1. Sup ole Mar } .* Yo | > * 
| fron: f; Sin'the Meridian and Equator,in H. Tab. A. 
7 Fig 31-and that the Obſerver under the Equator in A, 


4 


12 k 7 
20 '2 >. Y , 
AQ * | 
| 8 5 


to which the Eye refers it, deviates from the true 


this Parallel is to that of the Equator. See 72 Practice of this 


| | Time being equated (Cee Equation) compute her true Lon- ſte 


of theEquator find her true Meridian Altitude. If the obſerv'd 


95 : R 
' ; 1 3 
a : * , 


obſerves; him culminating with ſome fix'd Star. 2. 3 lde 
Obſerver were in the Centre of the Earth, he wou'd 48 Mate 
RY in the ſame Point of the Heaven with the Star; and 
erefore, together with it in the Plane of the Horizon, or of the 
6ixth Horary. But ſince Mars, here, has ſome ſenſible Paral. 
lax, and the fix d Star none, Mars will be ſeen in the Hori- 
zon, when in P. the Plane of the ſenſible Horizon; and the Star, 
when in the Plane of the true Horizon: obſerve, therefore, the 
Time between the Tranſits of Mars and of the Star thro the 
Plane of the ſixth Hour. 3. Convert lis. Time into Minutes 
of the Equator ; by this means we ſhall have the Arch PM, 
to which the Angle PA M, and conſequently the Angle AMD 
is nearly equal, which is the Horizontal Parallax of Mars. 


If the Obſerver were not under the Equa tor, but in a Pa- 


rallel, IQ, that Difference will be a leſs Ach OM. Where- 
fore, ſince the little Arches, Q M and P M, * Sines 
AD and ID; and ſince ADG is equal to the Diſtance of the 
Place from the Equator, 7. e. to the Elevation of the Pole; and 
therefore, AD to D, as the whole Sine to the Co-ſine of the 
Elevation of the Pole; ſay, as the Co- ſine of the Elevation of 
the Pole * the whole Sine A D; fo is the Parallaæ ob- 
ſerv'd in I, to the Parallax to be obſerv'd under the Equator: 
Since Mars and the fix d Star cannot be commodioully ob- 
ſerv'd.in the Horizon; let em be obſerv'd in the Circle of the 
third Hour: And ſince the Paralla there obſerv'd, T O, is to 
the Horizontal one, PM, as 18 to ID ; Say, as the Sine of 
the Angle IDS, or 45* (ſince the Plane D G is in the Middle 


between the Meridian DH and the true Horizon DM) to the 


475 * ſo is the Parathax I O to the Horizontal Paral. 
ax . P as DS HY] | : 

If Mars be likewiſe out of the Plane of the Equator ; the 
Parallax found will be an Arch of a Parallel; which muſt, 
therefore, be reduced, as above, to an Arch of the Equator. ' 


. Laftly, if Mars be not ſtationary, but either direct, or retro- 


grade; by Obſervations for ſeyeral Days, find out what his Mo- 
tion is every Hour, that his true Place from the Centre ma y 


. beaflign'd for any given Time: | 


By this Method, Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble Inven- 
tion, obſery'd the greateſt Horizontal Paralax of Mars to be 
25 Seconds, or a little leſs. By the ſame Method Mr. Ham- 
2a4 found. it near A — . 4 N 275 | 
By the ſame Method the ſame Author Caſſini obſerv'd the 
Parallax of Venus. egy, pour bigs 5 
It muſt be here noted, that the Obſervation is to be made 
with a Teleſcope, in whoſe Focus are ſtraindd KA B 
four Threads cutting each other at right Angle 
A, B, C, D. The Teleſcope to be turn d about, | 
till ſome Star near Mars be ſeen to paſs over | 0 
ſome of the Threads; A B and CD being pa- HTC 
rallel tothe Equator ; and therefore, AC and BD repreſentin 
Circles of Declination. Thus, by means of the perpendicular 
Threads, the Situations of the Star, and of Mars in the Me- 
ridian, will be determined. | 


To find the Sun '; Parallax. | 

The great Diſtance of the Sun renders, its Parallax too ſmall 
to fall under even the niceſt immediate Obſervation : Indeed, 
many Attempts have been made both by the Antients and Mo- 
derns ; and many Methods invented for that Purpoſe: The firſt, 
that of Fipparchus, follow'd by Prolomy, . Ec. was founded on 
the Obſervation of Lunar Eclipſes ; the ſecond, was that of A. 
3 whereby the Angle ſubtended by the Semi- diameter 
ot the Moon's Orbit, ſeen from the Sun, was ſought from the 


Lunar Phaſes : But, theſe both poring deficient, Aſtronomers 
t 


are forced to have Recourſe to the Parallaxes of the Planets 
nearer us, as Mars and Venus; for from their Parallaves known 


that of the Sun, which is inacceſſible by any direct Obſerva- 


tion, is eaſily deduced. | — 

For from the Theory of the Motions of the Earth and Pla- 
nets; we know at any Time the Proportion of the Diſtances of 
the Sun and Planets from us; and the Horizontal Parallaxes 
are in a reciprocal Proportion to thoſe Diſtances : Knowing, 
therefore, the Parallaæ of a Planet, that of the Sun may be 
found from it. 5 5 

Thus, Mars, when oppoſite to the Sun, is twice as near as 
the Sun is, his Parallaæ; therefore; will be twice as great as that 
of the Sun: and Venus, when in her inferior Conjunction with 
the Sun; is ſometimes nearer us than he is; her Para/lax,there- 
fore, is greater in the ſame Proportion: | 

Thus, from the Parallaxes of Mars and Venus, the ſame 
Caſſini found the Sun's Parallax to be ten Seconds; which im- 
plies his Diſtance to be 223062 Semi-diameters. 

In an Obſervation of the Tranſit of Venus over the Sun, 
which will be ſeen in May, 1761. Dr. Halley has ſhewn a Me- 
thod of finding the Sun's Parallax and Diſtance to a great 
Nicety, viz. to a five hundredth Part of the Whole. See Sun. 
T he Parallax of the Hrs, 0a regard to the Earth's annual 

| bit. « 

The Stars have no Parallax, with regard to the Earths Se- 
mi- diameter; yet, with regard to the Earth's annual Orbit, 
tis juſtly expected that ſome Parallax be found; See 9 Ir 
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The Axis of the Earth in its annual Marion deſcribes a 


Kind of Cylinder, which being prolong d to the Heaven of the Nig 


fix'd Stars, there forms a circular Circumference ; each Point 
whereof is the Pole of the World for its reſpective Day: ſo that 
the Situation of the apparent Pole, with regard. to any of the 
fix'd Stars changes. very conſiderably in the Courſe of a Year. 
Could this be found by Obſervation, it wou'd irrefragably 
evince the annual Motion of the Earth round the San, and re- 
move that only Objection which lies againſt it, urg d by Ric- 
ciolns, from no ſuch Para/lax being obſerv d. See EAX TH. 
| Accordingly Dr. Hook attempted to find it by obſerving the 
various Diſtance of a fix'd Star from the Zenith, in different 
Parts of the Earch's Orbit; and Mr. Flamſteas, from the Ac- 
ceſs and Receſs of a fix'd Star from the Equator at different 
Times of the Year, and with Succeſs : The Reſult of his Ob- 
| ſervations being, that the Diſtance of a fix d Star, near the Pole, 
was found 40 or 45 Seconds nearer it at the Winter Solſtice 
than at the Summer one, for ſeven Years 17 by © 3 
M. Caſſini the Younger allows the Obſervations of Flamſteas 
to agree with thoſe made at the Royal Obſervatory ; but he 
denies the Conſequences : he ſays the Variations in the Di- 
ſtance of the Pole Star are not ſuch as they ſhou'd be, ſuppo- 
fing the Motion of the Earth; and accounts for them from a 
Suppoſition that the Stars, like the Sun, turn or revolye on their 
Centres, and that ſome of em have their Hemiſpheres une- 
qually luminous; Whence, when the more N emiſphere 
is turn'd towards us, the Stars appears bigger, conſequently more 
remote than when the darker is towards us. See STAR. 
PARATLAx is alſo uſed in levelling, for the Angle contain'd 
between the Line of true Level, and that of apparent Level. 
See LEVELLING. „ en e 5 
PARALLEL, in Geometry, from the Greek aueh, equi- 
diſtant; is a Term applied to Lines, Figures and Bodies, which, 
being prolong' d, are {till at equal Diſtance from one another. 
PaRALLEL Right Lines, are thoſe which, tho' infinitely 
roduced, would never meet. i 1 
Thus, the Line OP, Tab. Geometry, Fig. 36. is parallel to 
R. See LINE. nee DAE CC 
Parallel Line is uſed in Oppoſition to Lines converging and 
diverging. See CONVERGING, - „„ 
Some define an mining or converging Line, that which 
will meet another at a finite Diſtance; and a Parallel that 
which wou'd only meet at an infinite Diſtance, 1 
Others define a Perpendicular the ſhorteſt of all Lines that 
can be drawn to another; and a Parallel the longeſt. For the 
Orthodoxy of theſe Definitions of Paralleliſm we don't under- 
Geometricians demonſtrate, that two Lines, parallel to the 
ſame third Line, are alſo parallel to one another; and that if 
two Parallels OP and QR, Tab. Geometry Fig. 36, be cut 
by a tranſverſe Line ST. in A and B, 1. The alternate 
Angles x and y are equal. 2. The external Angle u is equal to 
the internal oppoſite one y; and thirdly, That the two internal 
oppoſite ones & and. y are alſo equal to two right ones. 
t is ſhewn on the Principles of Opticks, that if the Eye be 
placed between two Parallel Lines, they will appear to con- 


verge towards a Point oppoſite to the Eye. And if they run 


to ſuch a Length, as that the Diſtance between them be but as a 

Point thereto, they will there appear to co-incide. 

Parallel Lines are deſcribed by letting fall equal Per- 

endiculars, and drawing Lines through their Extremes, by 
Hiding the Compaſſes open to the deſir d Width along a Line, 
Sc. or by a HE 

PARALLEL Ruler, call'd alſo Paralleliſm, an Inſtrument con- 
fiſting of two wooden, braſs, or ſteel Rulers AB, and CD; 
Fig. 37. equally broad every-where, and ſo join'd together by 
the Croſs-blades EF and GH, as to open to different Inter- 
vals, accede and recede, yet {till retain their Paralleliſm. . 

The Uſe of this Inſtrument is obvious; for one of the Rulers 
being oppo to P, and the other drawn to a given Point V; 
a right Line AB, drawn by its Edge, thro'V, is a Farallel to RS. 

PARALLEL Rays, in . are thoſe which keep at an 
_ equal Diſtance to each other, from the viſible Object to the 
Eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the Object. 
See RA x. | | 

PARALLEL Planes are thoſe Planes, which have all the Per- 
8 drawn betwixt them equal to each other, See 

LANE. 

PakALLELS, or PAR ATT ET Circles, in Geography, call'd alſo Pa- 
yallels of Latitude, and Circles of Latitude, are leſſer Circles of 
the Sphere, conceived to be drawn from Weſt to Eaſt thro' all the 
the Points of Meridian ; commencing from theEquator,to which 
they are parallel, and ending with the Poles. See CI RcLE. 

They are call'd Parallels of Latitude, £5c. becauſe all Places 
lying under the ſame Parallel, have the ſame Latitude. See 
LATITUDE. 

Por Tatitude, in Aſtronomy, are leſſer Circles of the 
Sphere parallel to the Ecliptic, imagined to paſs thro! every 
Degree and Minute of the Colures. See LATITV DE. 

They are repreſented on the Globe by the Diviſions of the 
Quadrant of Altitude, in its Motion round the Globe, when 
ſcrew'd over the Poles of the Ecliptic. See GLOBE. 
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 PaxaLLELs of Altitude or Almacant z rin ate Cie 
the Horizon, imagined to paſs thro" eyery Degree 
nute of the Meridian between the Hofizo ; and Zenik N 
Ae Poles in 333 See oY Pods. - - 3 
n the Globes they are repreſented by the Diyig 
Es: of Altitude, in ies Moron abou: ina 
Globe, when ſcrew d to the Zenith! *SeeGrops, I" 
 PanaLLELs of Declinatian, in Astronomy, are the fan, , 
Parallels of Latitude in Aftronomy, , See Decay, 
. PARALLEL Sphere, that Situation of the Sphere, wh nk 
Equator. co-incides with the Horizon, and the Poles oh 
Zenith and Nadir. See 8rERE. e 
In this Sphere all the Parallels of the Equator becom 
rallels of — Horizon, conſequently. no Stars ever leg 
but all turn round in Circles parallel to the Horizon: id q 
Sun, when in the Equinoctial, wheels round the Hain 8 
whole Day. After his riſing to the elevated Pole, he nerers 
for ſix Months; and, after his retiring again to the other Cite: 
the Line, never riſes for fix Months longer. | a 
This Poſition of the Sphere is theirs who lire under the bog 
if any ſuch there be. Their Sun is never above 230. 30, h. 1 
FensELET Sailing, in Navigation, is the Sailing under 2 f. 
rallel of Latitude. See 8a 1LINd. | f 
Ol this there are but three Caſes. 1. Given, the Dep, 
and Diſtance ; required the Latitude. The Canon is, As be 
rence of Longitude is to Radius: : So is Diſtance, to Cole 
of the Latitude. 5 
2. Given Diff, of Longitude between two Places under 


ſame. Parallel, required their Diſtance. The Canon i; A 
8805 to Diff. of Longitude : : So is Co-fine of Latitude io l. 
nce. | 1 | 

3. Given the Diſtance between two Places in the ſame Ia 
titude ; required their Difference of Longitude. The Cano 
is, As the Co-fine of Lat. to Diſtance ; : So is Rad, to Dif, d 
„ „ oak ad toads cnt hes 

PAR ALLELOPIPED,jin Geometry, one of the regular By 
dies, or Solids, comprehended under fix Rectangular and b. 
rallel Surfaces, the oppoſite ones whereof are equal: As int 
Figure Tab. Geomerry Fig. 38. See RR GUI AR. 

Two Cubes, laid together, Side by Side, conſtitute a Parat 
piped: And the ſame may be ſaid of a ſquare Beam, wh 
two Extremes are ſquare, and Sides long Squares, 

Properties of the PARALLELIPIPED. | 
All Parallelopipeds, Priſins, and Cylinders, whoſe Baſes ad 
Heights are equal, are, themſelves, equal. 

A diagonal Plane divides the Parallelopiped into two equi 

Priſms : A Triangular Priſm, therefore, is half a Par 

— upon the ſame Baſe and of the ſame Altitude. $t 
R ISI. : 

All Parallkelopipeds, Priſms, Cylinders, £96. are in a Nati 

compounded of their Baſes and Altitudes : Wherefore, if thei 

Pam 2s equal, they are in Proportion to their Altitudes ; and 
converlly. 75 

All Parallelopipeds, Cylinders, Cones, Cc. are in a 70 
Fw Ratio of their homologous Sides; and alſo of their Alt 
tudes. | 

Equal Parallelopipeds, Priſms, Cones, Cylinders, & t 
ciprocate their Baſes and Altitudes. 4 


To meaſure the Surface and Solidity of a Parallelopiped. 


Find the Areas of the Parallelograms I L MK, LMOV. 
See PARALLELOGRAM. Add theſe into one Sum, and mul 


7 


tiply that Sum by 2: The factum will be the Surface of the 


Parallelopiped. If then the Baſe IL MK be multiplied h 
the Altitude LN, the Product will be the Solidity. _ 
Suppoſe v. g. LM —=36MK =15 MO=12z. Then, 
LM =36 LM=36MK =15 
MK =15 MO =12MO=12 
e 72 30 
36 36 15 
LIKM54o LMON 432 MOK P 180 
LIKM 540 
MOK P 180 
2304 1152 
MO 12 | 2 
4608 2304 Superficies. 
2304 
27648 Solidity. 


PAR ALLELISM, the Quality of a Parallel; or char 
denominates it ſuch: Or it is that whereby two Thing oe 
Lines, or Rays become equi-diſtant from one anothet 
PARALLEL. | i real 

Thus, we ſay remote Objects are ſcarce perceptible, 1 
of the Paralkliſm of the Rays. Mats 

PaRALLELISM of the Farth's Axis, in Aſtronomy, % 5 


[ 
of Paralkliſm ; is that Situation or Motion of the 54; 


3 Progreſs thro its Orbit, whereby it ſtill looks to the 
Iris, In. * of the avon vi. towards the Pole Star; ſo that 
jame e drawn el to its Axis, while in any one Poſition 3 

a Line in all other Poſitions or Parts of the Orbit, will al- 
; el to the ſame Line. See Axis. 


pays be u is the neceſſary Reſult of the Earth's double 
2 ad tha Sun, the other round its own Axis. 
Motion 5 any Neceflity to imagine a third Motion, as ſome 


t for this Paralleliſm. See EarTH. 
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Wc ns, and the of Day and Night. See SEASON. See 
fo | 
alſo D . e Rorrs of Trees. The Eye placed at the End 


* PARALL Li 
| of two Rows of Trees, planted in parallel. Lines, 
1 obex as parallel, but always inclining to each other, to- 


* . wards the 5 have taken Occaſion to enquire 


ve, and make the Rows ſtill appear paral- 

"7 4 ale they mu not be, but diverging ; be avciindin 
j | 1 Law muſt they diverge: The two Rows muſt be ſuch, 
* x that the unequal Intervals of any two oppoſite or correſpond- 


- ſeen under equal viſual les. 

2 00 ds Pancipte, F. Fabry has aflerted, without any De- 
. onſtration, and E Tacquet, after him, demonſtrated by a long 
I my intricate Syntheſis, that the two Rows of Trees muſt be 


ofite Semi-Hyperbola's. 
g * has = inthe Memoirs of the French Aca- 
3 demy Anno 1917, found the ſame Solution by an eaſy and 
; {imple Analyſis. But he renders the Problem much more gene. 


25S &@ FS. 


nl, and requires not only that the viſual Angles be equa], but 
WS have them increaſe or decreaſe in any given Ratio; provi- 
ded the greateſt do not exceed a right Angle. The Eye, he 
requires to bo placed in any Point, either juſt at the Beginning 
of the Ranges, or beyond : 

All this laid down, he ee the firſt Row to be a righ 
Line; and ſeeks what Line the other muſt be, which he calls 
the Curve of the Range. This he finds muſt be an Hyperbola, 
to have the viſual Angles equal. The ftraight and hyperbo- 
ical Rows will be ſeen parallel to Infinity; and if the — 
demi - hyperbola be added, we ſhall have three Rows of Trees, 
(che ſtraight one in the Middle) and all three parallel. 


= ST T NS 


Nor is it required this ſecond Hy 
the firſt, i e. of the ſame Kind, or have the ſame tranſverſe 
| Axis: 'Tis enough if it have the ſame Centre, its Vertex in 
| the ſame right Line, and the ſame conjugate Axis. Thus the 
two Hyperbola's may be of all the different Kinds poſſible; yet 
| all have the ſame Effect. | 


required to have the 'Trees appear under decreaſing Angles; 
M. Varignon ſhews, that if the Decreaſe be in a certain Ratio, 
which he determines; the other Line muſt be a parallel ſtraight 
Line. But he goes yet farther ; and ſuppoſing the firſt Row 
any Curve whatever, he ſeeks for another that ſhall make the 
Rows have any Effect defired, 7. e. be ſeen under any Angles 
equal, increaſing, or decreaſing. 
gure, whoſe 8 Sides are parallel, and conſequently 
equal to each other. See QUADRILATERAL, 
A Paralkligram is generated by the equable Motion of a 
right Line always parallel to itſelf. See FI RR. 
When the Parallelagram has all its four Angles right, and 
| only its oppoſite Sides equal, it is call'd a Rectangle or oblong. 
dee RECTANGLE, | | 
When the Angles are all right, and the Sides equal, it is 
called a Square. See SqQuvaRE. If all the Sides be equal, and 
| theAngles unequal, it is call d a Rhombus or Lozange. See 
HOMBUS, 1 
If both the Sides, and Angles be unequal, it is call'd a 
| Rhomboides, See 8 | Mo 3; 
Properties of the PaxaiLELOGRAM, 
* 5 Parallel;gram, what Kind ſoever it be of, E. gr. 
| nat ABCD Tab.Geometry Fig. 39. A Diagonal D A divides it 
"two equal Parts; the Angles diagonally oppoſite BC, and 
| AD, are equal, the oppoſite Aae of the ſame Side CD, and 
f Oc. are, together, equal to two right Angles; and each 
3 together, greater than the Diagonal. 
wo Parallelagrams A BCD, and ECD F on the ſame or 
equal Baſe CD, and of the ſame Height AC, or between the 
If Parallels AF, CH are equal. Hence two Triangles 
4 — 00g CDF on the ſame Baſe, and of the ſame ons, 
| Pays 1 equal. Hence, alſo, every Triangle CFD is halt a 
tl ram A CD B, upon the ſame or an equal Baſe C D, 
Her, * the ſame Altitude, or between the {ame Parallels. 
ny a Triangle is equal to a Parallehlogram, having the 
Rae ſe, and half the Altitude, or half the Baſe and the 
> Altitude. See TA IAO x. | 
| of het ey ams, therefore, are in a given Ratio, compounded 
| * aſes and Altitudes. If then the Altitudes be equal, 
I. gas the Baſes, and converſly. | 
Papen Parallalagrams and Triangles, the Altitudes are 
to the homologous Sides; and the Baſes are cut 
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FJ Arm his aralllife that we owe the Viciſſitude of Sea- 4) 
ity 


or on this Side. 5 


Again, the ſtraight Row being laid down as before; if it be 


PARALLELOGRAM, in Geometry, a 8 Fi- 


* 
＋ * c 


ionably thereby, Hence, fimilar Parallelograms and 
Trangts are in a duplicate Ratio ot their * Sides, 
as alſo of their Altitudes, and the Segments of their Baſes 
They are, therefore, as the Squares of the Sides, Altitudes, and 
homologous Segments of the Baſes. 
In every Parallelogram, the Sum of the Squares of the t2o- 
Diagouals, is equas to the Sum of rhe Square of the four Sides. 
This Propoſition, M. 4e Lagny, takes to be one of the moſt 
im t in all Geometry; heevenranks it with the celebrated 
of Euclia, and with that of the Similitude of Triangles; 
and adds, that the whole firſt Book of Zrchd is only a parti- 
cular Caſe hereof, For, if the Parailelogram be not rectan- 
gular, it follows that the two Diagonals are equal; and, of 
conſequence, the Square of a Diagonal, or which comes to 
the ſame Thing, the Square of the Hypothenuſe of a right 
Angle, is equal to the Squares of the two Sides. If the Parai- 
ltelogram be not rectangular, and, of conſequence, the two 
Diagonals be not equal ; which is the moſt general Caſe ; the 
Propoſition becomes of vaſt Extent. It may ſerve, for Inſtance, 


g in the whole Theory of compound Motions, &9c. 


There are three Manners of demonſtrating this Problem; 
The firſt by Trigonometry, which requires 21 Operations; the 
ſecond Geometrical and Analytical; which requires 15. M. 4e 
Lagny gives a more conciſe one, in the Memoirs, de Acad. 
which only requires 7. See Draconar. 8 

To find the Area of a rettamglea Parallelogram, ABCD. 

Find the Length of the Sides AB, and A C; multiply A B 
into AC; the Produce will be the Area of the Parallelogram. 
5 E. gr. A B to be 345; AC 123. The Area will 

42435. 

Hence 1. Rectangles are in a Ratio compounded of their 
Sides AB and AC. 2. If, therefore, there be three Lines con- 
tinually proportional; the Square of the middle one is equal to 
the Rectangle of the two Extremes: and if there be four 
portional Lines; the Rectangle under the two Extremes is 
equal to that under the two middle Terms. See Rxcr- 
ANGLE. | 

Other Parallelggrams, not rectangular, have their Areas 
found by reſolving them, by Diagonals, into two Triangles ; and 
_ the Areas of the ſeparate Triangles into one Sum. See 

RIANGLE, 


Centre of Gravity of a Parallelogram. See CxnTas os 


perbola be the Oppoſite'of Gravity, See alſo CxenTrRoBarRyc Method. 


PARALLELOGRAM, Or PARALLELISM, Or PARALLELOGRANIC 
RO is 7 Machine _ for * and exact ReduQi- 
on or ing — emes, Prints, Sc. in any Propor- 
tion; which is done hereby — any any * 
Habit of Deſigning. 

The Paralletogram is alſo called Pentagraph. See its De- 
* and Uſe under the Article PEN TACRAPRH. 

FARALOGISM, in Logic, a falſe Reaſoning ; or a Fault 
committed in a Demonſtration, when a Conſequence is drawn 


from Principles that are falſe, or not proved; or when a Pro- 


ſition is paſs'd over, which ſhou'd have been proved by the 


ay. 

4 Paratogiſm differs from a Saß hiſin, in this, that the So- 
phiſin is made out of Deſign and ghe any and the Paralo- 
giſm out of Miſtake, and for Want of a ſufficient Light and 
Application. See SOP HISM. | 

et the Meſſieurs 4e Port-Royal don't ſeem to make any 
Difference between them. None of the Pretenders to the Qua- 
drature of the Circle but have made Paralogiſms. See Qua- 
DRATURE. | 
_ PARALYSIS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe popularly call'd 
Palſy. See PALsx. 

e Paralyſis only differs from the Pareſis as the greater 
from the leſs. See Panzer, | Es 

Authors diſtinguiſh the Paralyſis into a Paraplegia, or Pa- 
raplexia,” Hemiplegia, and, particular Paralyſis. | 
The firſt is a Palſy of the whole Body. See PARA PLERoIA. 
The ſecond, of one Side of the Body. See HzmieLeGra. 
The third of ſome particular Member, which is the proper 
Pally. 

e Word Porogys is form'd from the Greek Teegrue, I 
unbind ; This Diſeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbend the Nerves, 
and Muſcles. Hence | 

PARALYTIC, a Perſon affected with the Paralyſis or 
Pay. See Parsr, c. ; | 

PARAMETER, in Geometry, a conſtant right Line, in 
ſeveral of the Conic Sections; call'd alſo Latus rectum. See 
Larvus RxcrTun. 2 

In a Parabola VB V Tab. Conics Fig. 9. the Rectangle of 
the Parameter A B, and any Abſciſſe, E. gr. B 3, and Semi- 
ordinate 3 III. See PARA BOI. A. 2 

If all the Sides, and Angles of a Quadrllatgrd! Figure be e- 

ual, it is called a Square; which ſome make a Species of 

arallelegram, others not. See Sg uA. ; 
In an Ellipfis and Hyperbola, the Parameter is a third Pro- 
ional to to the conjugate and tranſverſe Axis. See ELLie- 
818, Oc. HyPERBOLA, AN) 

PARAMOUNT, in our Law, fignifies the ſupreme Lord 
of the Fee. See Lok and Fx. | 
VIE 9E There 


; 
: 

| 
l 


none imply ing, who is 
Patron — to all the Beneficesin Exgland. See King. 
P ATRON C. 2 a ä E's | | | 
PARAMESE, in the antient Muſic, the ninth Chord or 
Sound in the Diagramma. or Scale of Muſic. See Dia- 
GRAMMA.' e 25 | 
The Word is Greek, and ſignifies juta medium, next to the 
Middle; its Situation in the firſt State of the Scales, being 
next the Meſe or middle Chord. See CHond.  _ 
PARANYMPH, PARANYMPHUS, among the Anti- 


Nuptial Solemnities ; called alſo Auſpex, becauſe the Cere- 
mony begun with taking Auſp1ces. 1 
In ſtrictneſs, however, the Paranymph only officiated on the 
Woman officiated, call'd the Pronuba. | 0 
The eres had likewiſe a Kind of Paranymphs, which the 
Talmud and the Rabbins call yaw ry Schuſchebim, J. d. 
| Companions of the Spouſe. The IVth. Council of Carthage 
appoints, that, when the married Couple come toask the Prieſt's 
Helling, they be preſented, either by their Fathers and Mo- 
thers, or by the Paranymphs. | | 
- PARAPET, in Fortification, a Defence or Skreen, on the 
Outſide of a Rampart, raiſed fix or ſeven Foot high, to cover 
the Soldiers and the Cannon from the Enemy's Fire, See DE- 
FENCE. 1 5 . | 
- Parapets are raiſed on all Works, both within and without 
the Place; and even on the Approaches. See Worx. 

The Parapet Royal, or that of the Rampart, is to be of 
Earth, Cannon-proof, from 18 to 20 Foot thick. See Ram- 
PART. Before the Parapet is a Banquerte, or little Eminence, 
a Foot and half high, for the Soldiers to ſtand on. See BAx- 

VETTE, | es Lian 
8 The Parapet of the Wall is of Stone. The Parapet of the 
Trenches is either made of the Earth dug up, Gabions, Faſ- 
cines, Sacks of Earth, or the lik. 

The Parapet of the Corridor is the Glacis or Eſplanade. See 
EsPLANADE. 8 

PARA PE x, is alſo a little Wall, breaſt- high, rais'd on the 

Brinks of Bridges, Keys, or high Buildings; to ſerve as a 
Stay; and prevent People's tumbling over. 
Borel gives us, from Foſ: Maria Subreſius, a curious Col- 
lection of Names, which the Antients and Moderns have given 
to this Kind of Parapets: The Latins called them Sub- 
arre, and Baſtie, whence the Names Zaſtzon and Paſtile, 
They alſo called them Pagineumata Lorice, and Antemuralia. 
The Spaniaras called them Barbacanes ; the Italians, Para- 
tetti, becauſe of their defending the Breaſt, petto; whence 
our Parapet. x | £ 
PAR APH, a particular Character, Knot, or Flouriſh, which 
People habituate themſelves to make always in the ſame Man- 
ner at the End of their Name, to prevent their Signature from 
being counterfeited. See CVPHER. e 
The Paraph of the Kings of Fance is a Grate, which the 
Secretaries always place before their own, in all Letters, & c. 
Menage derives the Word from Paragraphus. 
PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, in the Ci- 
vil Law, thoſe Goods which a Wife brought her Husband, be- 
ſides her Dower, and which were ſtill to remain at her Diſ- 
poſal, excluſive of her Husband; unleſs there were ſome par- 
ticular Proviſion made to the contrary, in the Marriage Con- 
tract. See DowER. | 
In his Rebus quas extra Dotem Mulier habet £5 quas Græci 
Tacgoge vicant, nullam, Uxore probibente, Vir habeat commu- 
nionem. Cod. de pattis. Wo 
The grand Cuſtomary of Normanay, gives a different Senſe 
to the Word : It calls Paraphernalia the Moveables, Linnen, 
and other Female Neceſſaries, which are adjudged to the 
Wife, -in prejudice of the Creditors, when ſhe renounces the 
Succeſſion of her Husband. 245 
The Word is form d from the Greek agg beyond, or 
eien Dos, Dower. | | 
PAR APHIMOSIS, in Medicine, a Diſorder of the Penis, 
| Wherein the Prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
Glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought to cover the 
Tame, See PREPVCE and GAS. E n 

This happens ofteneſt in venereal Diſorders, where the Hu- 

mours of aGleet frequently prove fo ſharp, as to cauſe this Re- 
traction. There ſometimes ariſes a N eceſlity in this Caſe to 
ſnip or cut the Prepuce open,otherwiſe the Humours will be pent 
up under it, and do a great deal of Miſchief. : See Pr1Mos1s. 

PARAPHRASE, an Explication of ſome Text in clearer 

and more ample Terms, whereby we ſu ly what the Author 
might have ſaid or thought on the Subject, | | 

Colometins looks on Eraſmus's Para hraſes on the New Te- i 

ſtament, as ſuch extraordinary Wor „ that he makes no 
ſeruple to declare, he thinks the Author to have been divinely 
inſpired, when he penn'd em. 


4 


over,and 


ther Lord; the former Lord is called Lord Maſue; je ph 


Ihe Chalaee e on the Prophets is of Jule 
5 | 


ents, the Perſon who waited on the Bride, and directed the 


Part of the Bridegroom; on the Part of the Bride, twas a p 


he g Fit a h 15 On 

ame with Aquila :. And which others tak us 
Onkelus which the Talmudiſts, in the Trenile th 
Nephew of the Emperor Titus. See Pur er 'n, 
Ihe ſecond is a orgy do Fonathan ; the thing” 
the Targum of Jeruſalem. Tac. Valk 


Son of Uzzel, whom ſome confound with < prod 
The Author of the Chaldee Para 2 5 
phic Books is unknown. Some re” wah it to one Ie Wa 
1 | on EIT, z others 5 Rabbi Akilas. ub 
there is ſo much Difference in the Styl | J, 
1 * _ 75 9 7 „ A cher 99 er ein 

RAPHRENESIS, or PARAPBRE 

RAPHRENTTIS, in Medicine, a Kind 82 15 © I 
Cauſe N 175 i the Antients, to r 
mation of the Ventricle, the Liver, and i 15 
ary m. * el i 2 55 P I d eſpecially the Diz 
eyallo called it a Pſeudo Phreneſis, falſe 
ſtinguiſh it from the true one, which 7 midh n 10 d. 
Inflammation of the Brain and its Meninges. 9 
The Moderns don't make any ſuch Diſtinction in Phrenis. 
Tho all come from the ſame Cauſe ; but that Cauſe is wth | 
an Inflammation of the Brain, nor of the Diaphragm 9 
Man1a, MzrANCHOL EV, G G. . 
Paraphrenitis, among the modern Ph 

mation of the Mediaſtinum, or Pleura, about the Dia hrs 
attended with a continual Fever, and exquiſite Pain in in 
Parts affected, on contracting the abdomina Veſſels, as ab 
Delirium and ariſing of the Hypochondria, = * 
PAR APLEGIA, or PAR APLEXTIA, in Medicine, aSpe- 
uſually ſucceeding an Apoplexy 


bi ficians, is an Inflan. 


Epilepſy, Con. 
Hype 
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cies of Paralyſis, or Pall 
9 cba Ns | 

e Paraplegia is a general Palſy, affecting the w 
dy, the Head alone OT 8 deſines it 2 1 
bility of all the Muſcles below the Head, that have Nene 
from the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 85 
Sometimes, Senſation as well as Motion are deſtroyed hereby; 
ſometimes only one of them. 5 ; 

Its Original is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome Diſorder, or Ob. 
ſtruction inthe fourth Ventricle of the Brain, or in the Begin- 
ning of the ſpinal Marrow. | 7 8 

Eumuller diſtinguiſhes the Parapixgia from the Puralſi, 
The Paralyſis, according to him, is a Relaxation and Reſo- 
lution of the Ligaments and Members miniftring to Motion; 
not from any Obſtruction of the Nerves, but from a Reſolution 
of. the nervous Parts: Whereas the Paraplegia ariſes from 
ſome Obſtruction of the Nerves. + 

The latter uſually ſucceeds an Apoplexy, 
vulſions, Vertigo's ; the former, the Scorburus, 
cal Diſeaſe, . Colic, Ec. 1 3 ä 

The Word comes from the Greek vad much, and vii 
to ſtrike. 2 . 

PARAPLEXIA, in Medicine. See PARAPLEOII. 

PARASANG, an antient Perſian Meaſure, different at 
different Times, and in different Places; ſometimes it is zo, 
ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50 Stadia or Furlongs. Sec 
MxAsuRE and STAPDlul nx. ITE 

The Word, according to Tittleton, has its Riſe from P. 
raſch Angarius, q. d. the Space a Poſt-man rides from one ti 
tion, Angaria, to another. 

PARASCENIUM, or Poſtſcenium, among the Rin, 
was a Place behind the Theatre, whither the Actors withdres 
to dreſs, undreſs, Sc. See THREATRE. 

PARASCEVE, the fixth Day of the laſt Week of Len, 
Popularly, Gooa-Friaay. | | f 

t. Johm ſays our Saviour was crucified on the Paraſcevt 0 
the Paſſover, 7. e. on the Eve or Day of Preparation of the 
Paſſover : For [/idore and Papias obſerve, that the Word r 
the original Greek ſignifies Preparation, and was 01 
among . Friday, becauſe on that Day they u 5 2 
1 what was neceſſary for the Celebration of the $40. 

ce Pas6oveR.. | 2 

Hence what our Tranſlation of the new Teſtament rende 
Preparation of the Sabbath, M. Simon, and ſome others ca 
Paraſceve. See PREPARATION. | 8 

PAR ASELENE, in Phyſiology, Mock- Moon, a Meteo | 
Phendmenon, encompaſſing the Moon, in form of a mit 
Ring; wherein is ſometimes obſery'd one, ſometimes tuo 2 

rent Images of the Mooo n.. „ be 
The Paraſolenes are form'd after the ſame Manner ® 
Parhelia, or Mock-Suns. See PARHELION. ;- | in 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Tags near, and 
10 Greeks, wu 
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ing A King! 
being wander 


2 ---7 


as at Rome were the Epulones. 
They took care of the ſacred Corn; or the Com 
the Service of the 'Temples and the Gods, 51. 
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They had even the Intendance over Sacrifices, and 


beſt 
PolyoW" tient Gault; and | 
e a ee 
of diminuti ve 7 ed . 0 


their 
others. , 
| Such is ent of the Texture of the Bark; or a Kind of Ruſt; 


: : #hbourhood of Paris; which, with the Lichens 
215800 — the Gentis of the Paraſite | Plants. See 


M18LETO, BY. of 1 
micious of theſe Paraſites, to the Trees that 
The molt pe the Lichens ; which a ar on the Barks of 


. 


1 


White, See DisE AS of Plants. | 


b. M. 4e Reſſons gives us a Remedy for this Diſeaſe, in the 
0 French Memoirs of the Acad. Roy. It conſiſts in making an 
N heißon thro the Bark tothe very Wood, from the firſt Branches 


nh; the Bark cloſes again in a little Time ; and al- 
85 — itſelf clean of free from Moſſes for the fu- 


"This A renders the Courſe of the Sap more free, and 
vents the Forming of thoſe Inequalities ſo favourable to the 
-oduftion of Moſes. The Incifion, he adds, is to be made 
tom March to the End of April; and on that Side turn'd moſt 
the dun. 5 3 
0 4801, a little Moveable, in manner of a Canopy, 
bore in the Hand to ſcreen the Head from the Sun, Rain, c. 
more uſually called Umbrella. T7 el in 
'Tis made of Leather, Taffety, Oil-Cloth, c. mounted 
on a Stick, and open'd or ſhut at Pleaſure, by Means of Pieces 
of Whale-bone that ſuſtain it. W 10 
The Eaft Indians never ſtir out without a Paraſol. 
The Word is French: that uſed againſt Rains is ſometimes 
called Parapime. ALE NL Ef 5 
PARASTATA, in the antient Architecture, an Impoſt, or 
Kind of Anta or Pilaſter, built for the Support of an Arch. 
See An rA. tad Lon Ni 
Mr. Evelyn makes the Paraſtata —_ the ſame with 
am; See Pil. As TER. Daviler, the ſame with Ipoſt. See 
uros r. . 


PaRASTATE, or Epididymidæ, in Anatomy, are two tu- 


4, 


per Part of the Teſticles; whereof they properl y ap to 
a Part; tho' different from the reſt, in Form and Confiſtence. 
See TESTICLE. — F 
The Paraſtatæ conſiſt, like the Teſticles, of a Convolution of 
ſeminal Tubuli, mix d with Blood-Veſſels; the Difference be- 
tween em lying only in this, that, in the Paraſtatæ, the Tu- 
h are united into one; the various Convolutions of which, 
By more firmly bound together by a ſtrong Membrane, ari- 
ing from the Tunica Albuginea, it feels more compact than 
the Teſticles. See SEED, SpERMATIC, G ”1ũ òF 
The Paraſtatæ and Teſticles are ſaid to be encloſed in three 
proper Membranes ; the firſt Muuſcuious, derived from the Cre- 
matter Muſcle; the ſecond, called the Vaginalis; the third, 
e Abuginea. See each under its proper Article. 
8 PARASYNANCHE, in Medicine, a Kind of Angina or 
7 wherein the exterior Muſcles of the Throat are 
named, - See SQUINANCY. 1 . 


* 


The Word comes from Tags, ovy A ſuen to ſuffocate. 
4 *ARATHESIS, in the Greek Church, the Prayer which 
e Biſhop rehearſes over the Catechumens, ftretching his 
rde em to give em Benediction; which they receive, 
wing the Head under his Hands. F 
aRATHESIS, in Grammar, a Figure whereby two or more 
ubſtanti ves are 12 | 


boots, the Hai | n eb 
Nane, Hair about the 8 850 which” hey called 
ku RATITLES, PARATITLA, in Juriſpradence, ſhort 
woch br Summaries of the Titles of the Digeſt, and Code; 
Pate, kay been made by ſeveral Lawyers, in order to com- 
te ach. Wine the Connection of the ſeveral Pa with 


* 


Fare hey were duly ind of College of twelve Paraſites; 
of fois furniſhing 0005 who was always choſen 
at each Families. 


Bapence's Moſes M. Vaillant reckons no leſs than 137 Species, 


ſeo in bern of a Cruſt, mix'd with Yellow and a dirty, 


berous, varicoſe Bodies, lying upon, and adhering to, the up. 


* 
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We have Paratitles of Car, of Maran, &c. Cha ffn. 
has a ſecond Comment on the Pargtiries of 2 | aaa 
PARAVAIL, in Law, the loweſt Tenant; or he that 1s 
wo ps — Land. | Yee TENANT. e orb 
He is e enant Paravail { becauſe it is preſumed 
PAR IVM. or Scipio, among Medalliſts, a Scepter 
rounded at the two Ends in 0 lah, 4 Truncheon or Em 
mander's Staff; or a Kind of Ponfard or ſhort Sword; repre- 
ſented as wore at the Girdle, on ſeveral antient Medals, © 
Antiquaries are much divided on the Explication of the 
Parazomum ; as, indeed, the Form and Manner of bearing it 
are very different. It is ſametimes thrown a-croſs the Should- 
ers _ roger of a Quiver. | 80 | 
LING, in Pharmacy, gc. a Term applied to 
Fruits, Herbs, Sc. which are bolled a little n os draw 
out the firſt Juices, to be afterwards inſpiſſated or thickened. 
See BolKI xo. D 
PARCÆ, Deſtinies, Goddeſſes, who, according to the an- 
tient Pagan Theology, preſide over the Lives of Men. 
Theſe the Antients frequently confounded with the Futes, 
or Deſtinies; and, in the Parce, according to Plato, 
were the Daughters of Neceſſity, and Deſtiny. See FATE and 
Dzsrmy. „ | 
Ihe Parcæ were three, Cotho, Lachefis, and Atropos ; be- 
cauſe, ' forſooth, all Things have their Beginning, reſs, 


3 4 


for ſeveral Uſes; 
Bobe&*298: 5041500694 30; RE”; 
The Word comes from the Latin Pergamenum, the antient 


pF 
+4 


fides the Conſumption at Home, they ſend vaſt Quantities a- 
broad ; Finn to England, Flanders, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal. LG . 44 Ip © + TYk * 

That call'd Virgin Parchment, and which ſuperſtitious 
People belie ve to be made of a Kind of Caul, wherein ſome 


Children are incloſed in the Womb; is nothing but a ſome- 


what thinner and finer Sort than the reſt, proper for certain 
Purpoſes, as Fans, c. and made of the Skin of an abortive 
TS %% ᷣͤPw» 8 

| Manufacture of Pan cnment. = 
The Skin having been ſtripp'd of its Wool, and paſs'd the 
Lime-Pit ; (after the So aeſeribed under the Article Cn A- 
Mols.) The Skinner ſtretches it on a Kind of Frame, conſiſt- 
ing of four Pieces of Wood, mortais'd into each other at 
the four Angles, and perforated lengthways from Diſtanee to 
Diſtance, with Holes, furniſhed with wooden Pins that may 
be turned at Pleaſure, like thoſe of a Violin. 
IJ To ftretch the Skin on this Frame, they make little Holes all 
around it, and chroꝰ every two Holes draw a little Skewer ; to 
this Skewer they tie a Piece of ſmall Packthread, and tie 
that over the Pins; ſo that coming to turn the Pins equally, 
the Skin is ſtrained · tight every Way, like that of a Drum. 


The skin being thus ſufficiently ſtretch d on the Frame; 
eby the Fleſh is par d off with a ſharp Inſtrument for the Purpoſe ; 


this done, tis moiſtened with a Rag, and a Kind of white 
Stone or Chalk, reduced to a fine Duſt, ſtrew'd over it; then 
with a large Pumice Stone, flat at Bottom, much after the Man- 
ner of a Mullet for grinding Colours, they rub over the Skin as 
If about to grind the Chalk; and thus ſcower off the Remains 
of the Fleſh. They then go over it again with the iron In- 
ſtrument; again moiſten it as before, and again rub it 3 
| tho 
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the Pumice-Stone without any Chalk underneath 288 ſmodths 
and ſoftens the Fleſh-Side. very confiderably. y drain it 
again, 5 paſſing over it the iron Inſtrument as before. 
The PFleſh-Side thusdrain'd, they paſFthe Iron on the Wool 
or Hair- Side; then, ftretch it tight on the Frame by means © 
the Pins, and go over the Fleſh-Side again with the Iron; this 
finiſhes its draining; and the more the Skin is drained, the 
whiter it ever becomes. | | > nb; 
They now throw on more Chalk, ſweeping it over with a 
a Piece of Lamb-ſkin that has the Wool on ; this ſmooths it ſtill 
further, and gives it a white Down or Nap. Tis now left 
to dry, and when dried, taken off the Frame, by cutting it all 
round. 


The Skin, thus far prepared by the Skinner, is taken out of 


his Hands by the Parchment-Maker ; who firſt ſcrapes or pares 


it dry on the Summer, with an iron Inſtrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and ſharper ; with this, work'd with the 
Arm from Top to Bottom of the Skin, he takes away about 
one Half of its Thickneſs, The Skin, thus, equally pared, on 
both Sides, they paſs the Pumice-Stone over both Sides, to 
ſmooth it. This laſt Preparation is perform'd on a Kind of Form 
or Bench cover'd with a Sack ſt with Flocks, and leaves 
the Parchment in a Condition for writing on. EY 
The paring of the Skin dry on the Summer, is the moſt 
difficult Preparation in the whole Proceſs of Parchment-making, 
for which 3 the Skinners ſeldom dare meddle with it; 
but uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in it: The Sum- 
mer, whereon it is performed, is a Calf-Skin well firetch'd on 
a Frame, ſerving as a Support to the Skin which is faſten'd 


a- top of it with a wooden Inſtrument, that has a Notch cut in 


it. Laſtly, that the iron Knife may paſs the eaſier, between 
the Summer and the Skin to be 2 Roy peut another Skin 
which they call the Counter-Summer. The Parings thus 
taken off the Leather, are uſed in making Glue, Size, 8c. 
See GLux, Oc. | 5 
What we call Vellom is only Parchment made of the Skins 
of abortive Calves, or at leaſt of ſucking Calves ; tis finer, 
whiter, and ſmoother than the common Parchment ; but is 
prepared in the ſame manner as that, abating that tis not paſs'd 
org the Lime-Pit. I 
 PARCO frafto, in Law, a Writ that lies againſt him who 
violently breaks open a Pound, and takes out Beaſts thence, 
which, for ſome 'Treſpaſs done, were lawfully impounded. 
See PouND. 3 . 
PARDON, in Law, a Remiſſion, or Forgiveneſs of a fe- 
Jonious, or other Offence againſt the King. | 
This our Lawyers make twofold ; the one, ex Gratia Regis, 
the other, per Cours de Ley. The firſt is that, which the King 
out of ſome ſpecial Regard to the Perſon, or ſome other Cir- 
cumſtance, grants by his abſolute Perogative or Power. The 
other is that he grants, as the Law and Equity perſuades, for 
a ſlight Offence ; as Homicide Caſual, C. 0 
Pan pom, in the Canon Law, is an Indulgence which the 
Pope grants to ſup ſed Penitents, for Remiſſion of the Pains 
of Purgatory, which they have merited for the Satisfaction of 


their Sins. See InDuLGENCE., | ? 
Pardons is the Ju- 


The grand Time for the Diſpenſation of 
bilee. See JuBILER. | 1 
In this Senſe, Pardon is properly the Angelic Salutation, 
aid to the 3 at the Fong 0 e ws e Strokes of a 
Bell, rung in the Morning, Noon, and Night, in order for the 
Perſon _ entitled to 983 58 1 od 
PARDONERS, in our antient Cuſtoms, were Perſons who 
carried about the Pope's Indulgences, and ſold em to the 
higheſt Bidders. See I DpULGEN CE. 1 1 
| PAREGORICKS, in Medicine, Remedies which aſſwage 
Pain; the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Auodynes, and O- 
Fiates. See Anopynz and Orrtati. | | 
. The Word is Greek TAPE. . 
PARELCON, in Grammar, a 2 whereby a Word, or 
Syllable, is added to the End of another. 
PARELIA, or Parbelia, in Phyfiology. See PARRHR- 
11A. | | 
PAREIRA BRAVA, the Root of a Plant growing in the 
Weſt-Indies ; chiefly Mexico and Zrazil; eſteem d a Specific 
for the Cure of the Stone and Gravel. 
The Name, which in the original Portugueze, fignifies Wild. 


Vine, or Baſtard Vine, bears a good deal of Analogy to the 
Plant, which bears Branches loaden with Leaves perfectly like 


thoſe of the Vine ; and which, like them, creep along Walls 
and Trees. | 
The Portugueze value this Root on an equal footing with 


the Ipecacuanha. Some Druggiſts call it, by Corruption, a- 


yada Brava. 
M. Geoffroy attributes the Efficacy of this Root,in Nephritic 


Caſes, to its diffolying the viſcid Matters, 2 Par- 


ticles of the Sand, c. were cemented together: hence, 
he gives it with the ſame Intention in Jaundices, Aſthma's, 8c. 
It is * in Dec = j ; | 
e Portugueze hold it alſo a Remedy for Dyſenteri 
Quinzies, Bites of venomous Beaſts, & gc. 7 e 
PARENCHYMA, or Paxencuruove Fleſh, in Anatomy, a 


„ Speaking, Parentheſes are to be pronounced with a diff 


culiar Subſtance of ſevergl 
Bodies of 3 Heart, Lungs, Lin ' arm of th 
nies, £9c. thus called from the Greek ape Wa | eg 
generated by a Collection and Condenſation of Juice, gam 


Eraſiſtratus firſt gave the Name 3 A8 imagining ü 


Term uſod for the 


Ranceot theſe Parts not to be Vaſcular like the reſt, "ug . 
fit of a Maſs or Coagulum of Blood, ſtagnatedd in he ber 
of the Parts: But the Moderns reject this Opin; i 10 
I 51 
that the Heart is a true Muſcle, Ces 10 the fo. 
Spleen, Cluſters of membranous Veſicles, and v of a 
Lomns one ena) oy ay - ooo and Kidnies, . 
of Glands, thro' which the Bile and Uri en 
n and * | ; cane are Hltrated 98 
ARENCHYMA of a Plant. Dr. Grew gi 

renchyma to the Pith or Pulp; or that ve —7 «ug Ks 
thro which the Juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtributed. See Pp. N 

Ts 


e ob d with a M 
is, when view'd with a! icroſcope, appears to ref 
Marrow ; or rather a Spunge ; bei | ia Telembl 
1 See ae es , e ns Hexible dhl 
Its Pores are innumerable, and exceedingly f N 
as much Humour as is requiſite to fill er ‚ 
Diſpoſition of Pores it is, that is ſuppoſed to fit the * ; 
Ve and MI See VEGETAT1ON, i 
e Parenchyma is white, at firſt, but changes it 
2 Pro 70 ps OS grows thicker, This ae, 
yellow in the Root of the Ba Rhubarb ; 
of Y Wen aan pars - RT and wi inthe 
RENT, a Term of Relation, applicable to 
whom we immediately receive our Being. See nnd. 
MPARENTALE, de Parentale ſe tolley 
„de Parental ſe tollere, in the antient (.. 
ſtoms, ſignified a Renunciation of one's Kindred, ud Fan 
1 This hr ns - open Cs 28 he Judge, and inthe 
relence ot twelve Men, who made Oath, they believed! 
done for a juſt Cauſe. — 2s eee, 
*. ond of it in the 2 of _ I. after ſuch 1 
the Perſon was incapable of inheriting any Thi 
of his Relations, 2 we Savor nom 
PARENTALIA, in Antiquity, funeral Obſequies; orthe 
laſt Duties paid by Children to their deceaſed Parents. See 
OpszqQuits. - | | | 
 PARENTHESIS, in Grammar, a Number of Intercal 
Words, inſerted in a Diſcourſe ; which interrupt the Senſe, x 
Thread, but which ſeem neceflary for the fuller underſtanding 


of the Subject. , 

The Word is form'd of the Greek waes inter, between, and 
dens Poſition, 4, 4. put between. | | 
The politeſt of our modern Writers avoid all Parenthyſs; 
as keeping the Mind in ſuſpence, embarraſſing e 
the Diſcourſe leſs clean, uniform and agreeable : Long 
frequent Parentheſes are intolerable ; eſpecially in Jer, 
which they ever render dull, and languid, and like to Proſe 
The proper Characteriſtic of a Parentheſis, is that it mij 
be either taken in, or left out, the Senſe and Grammar remait 

entire. 


ſervations made by. Microſcopes, Inj * Fu 
Lunz 
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rent Tone; and in writing, are incloſed between (); to diftir 
guiſh them from the reſt of the Diſcourſe. 

The Character itſelf is alſo called a Parentheſis. See Cu! 
RACTER. | | 

PARERE, in Commerce, an alian Term which begs 
to be naturalized. It fignifies the Advice or Counſel of a Met 
chant or Negotiant ; for that ſuch a Perſon, being conſulted on 
any Point, introduces his Anſwer, in Italian, with Mi Jar, 
i. e. I think, it ſeems to me. 

The Method of Negotiating, eſpecially, that of Bills of Ex 
change, being borrowed from the 1ra/ians, moſt trading . 
eſpecially Lyons, retain the Uſe of Pareres; which 2 
Advices or Opinions of Merchants and Negotiants; and 11 
ſerve as Acts before Notaries, when given by Authorit) 2 
Judge-Converſator, or at a particular Conſultation, for ma: 
taining the Right of the Confalter. * 

M. Savary has an excellent Treatiſe, intitled, 79% | 
Avis & Conſeils ſur tes 88 Matieres au Cummeſct; 

th 


Containing the Reſolution of the moſt difficult Queſtio © 
lating to' Bankrupts and Failures, Bills of Exchange, | | - 
without Dates or Expreſſion of Value, Blank-fignings, Wome 


ing of Bills of Exchange, thoſe drawn or accepted by 
in Beh N of ut 


a - - 

little Pieces, of Con 

iments on the Sides, or in the Corners of the princip* 
lace. | 

PAR Big, in Medicine, a Diſzaſe call'dalſo ura fin, 


Palſy. See Par ALY, Sc. 3 
PARGETING, in Building, is uſed for the plaiſtering 


t is ſometimes alſo uſed in Painting for 


Walls; ſometimes for the Plaiſter itſelf. See Pra rII , 
3 
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. ©: of various. Kinde z 2s, 7, White Lime and Hair 


th ; 1 

1 Pagen e Walls. a2. On bare Laths, as in partitionin 
be lorur np WP 3. Rendring the Inſides of Walls or double 
ee 4 Rough-calting on Hearth-Laths. 3. Plaiſter- 
ky zek-work, in fmitmtion of Stone - work; and the like 


ler- Sun, a Meteor, in Form of a very bright Light 
ogy; Mor of the Sun; form'd by the Reflexion 0 his 


> | 2 Cloud properly poſited, See Mx rkon. . 
10 Bend bperbelis uſually accompany the Corone, or large 
um The are placed in the ſame Circumference, and at the, 
* Een ; oht. Their Coloursreſemble thoſe of the Rain-bow ; 
7 *d and Yellow on the Side towards the Sun ; and the 
92 the "rd Violet on the other. See RA Sw. 
bu Tho! there are Corone ſometimes ſeen entire, without any 
Fr delia; and Parbelia without Corona. See CoROπ A. 
N * che Tear 1629. was ſeen at Rome a Parbelion of five Suns; 
W TCT 
| The Word is form d from the Greek es juxta, near, and 


un. 
$8, ts accounts for the Appearance of Parhelia, from 


i Infinity of little Parcelsof Ice floating in the Air, which mul- 
the 15 the Image of the Sun, either by refracting and breaking 
OY ak and thus making him appear where he is not; 
ou, by reflecting em, and ſerving as Mirrors. See Mirror, c. 
ez The known Laws of Reflexion and Refraction have given 


for Geometrizing on theſe Phenomena; and M. Ma- 
Lo determined the 2 Figure of the "little Icicles, 
nad ir, the Size of the Coronæ or Circles 


mn and their Situation in the the | | 
and which accompany the Parhelta, and the Colours wherewith 
| they are painted, by a Geometrical Caloulius. 

05 Mr ens accounts for the Formation of a Parhe/ion, in 
uly, 


me Manner, as for thoſe of the Halo, vis. by ſuppoſing a 
* of {mall icy Cylinders, with opaque Kitrcls, en in 
the Air, neither ina perpendicularnor parallel Direction; but in- 
ined to the Horizon in a certain Angle, nearly half a right one. 

To make the Effect of theſe Cylinders manifeſt, M. Huy- 
gens uced to the Academy of Paris, a glaſs Cylinder ; 
Foot long, with an opaque Cylinder of Wood in the Middle, an 
the ambient Space fill d with Water and pn Ice; which 
Cylinder being expoſed to the Sun, and the Eye put in the re- 

wifite Situation, there were ſucceſſively ſeen all the Refracti- 
ans and Reflections, neceflary for the Phenomena of the Par- 
telia, See Haro. | = | 

PARIETALIA O/a, in Anatomy, the third, and fourth 
Bones of the Cranium; ſo called, becauſe they form the Pa- 
rietes, or Sides of the Head. See Cranivum. | 

Their Subſtance is finer and thinner: than that of the Coro- 
nl and Occipital. Their Figure is 4 their Size ſurpaſſes 
that of the other Bones of the Head; and their Situation, in 
the lateral Parts, which they poſſeſs entirely. 


Corcnal joins their Fore- part to the Os Frontis ; the Lamùdoidal 
joins them by the Hind-part to the Occipital Bone; and, laſtly, 


O Rerroſa. _ Ms 
„The outer Surface of theſe Bones is very ſmooth and po- 
liſh'd; the inner, rough and uneven; full of Impreſſions, which 
the Arteries of the Dura Mater have made by their continual 
Pulfatiqn before they were oflified. | 
PARIETES, Sides, in Anatomy, a Term uſed for the In- 
chſures, or Membranes, that ſtop up or cloſe the hollow Parts 
of Bodies, eſpecially thoſe, of the Heart, the Thorax, and the 
fu, See HEART, ThoxAx, c. | 
The Parieres of the two Ventricles of the Heart are of un- 
equal Strength and Thickneſs, the left exceeding the right, 
becauſe of its Office, which is to force the Blood thro! all Parts 


f or the Body ; whereas the right only drives it thro' the Lungs. 
1 VENTRICLE, Sc. | | | 
; PARISH, the Precin& or Territory of a Pariſb Church. 


Cnvgcy. See alſo PaRrocHIAL. | 
In the antient Church, there was one large Building in each 
ty, for the People to meet in; and this they call'd Pa- 
. But the Signification of the Word was afterwards en- 
rged, and by Pariſh was meant a Dioceſe, or the Juriſdicti- 
= of a Biſhop, conſiſting of ſeveral Churches; unleſs we will 
c.Ppoſe, as ſome do, that thoſe Biſhops were only Paſtors of 
ge Churches. See Dioczsk and BISnor. 
ot, the Word now retains its original Meaning. 

i A obſerves, that Country as aj had not their Ori- 
. iore the IVth Century; but thoſe of Cities are more an- 
"ay he City of Alexandria is ſaid to have been the firſt 

ws ” divided into Pariſhes. Baronins ſays, that in the 

Th ot Pope Cornelius, there were 46 Pariſhes in Rome. 
4 — Diviſion of England into Pariſhes, is attributed to Ho- 
wy Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 636. Cambaen reckons 
* arſſbes in England. Chamberlayn makes, at preſent, 
node Word comes from the Latin Parochia, of the Greek 


Dy (ange 


obſerves, that the Name ou was anticntly 


HELIUM, PARHELION, or PARELION, in 


The Sagittal Suture connects them at the upper Part; the 


the ſquammous Suture joins them by the Lower-part to the. 


* * — * * 
, d f a 8. \ : | | - . 
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ziven to the whole Territory of a Biſhop, and derives it fit 
| Neighbourkood ; becauſe rhe Primitive Chriflians N d 
o allemble openly in Cities, were forced to meet ſecretly in 
Neighbour-houſe. 8 

;Panisn-Preeft ; the Parſon, or Miniſter who holds a Pg. 
11ſþ as a Beneſice. See Paxgon, LES 


If the predial Tytkes be appropriated; the Parſon is called 


nis, « Mat ; of Account ; form 1M 
FA! „a Money of Account; formerly a real Money; 
ſtruck at Paris; at the ſame Time With hep burnois, 2 
at Tours. See Moxk x and Co) ' .t.... 
Ihe Pariſis exceeded the Zowrnois by one Fourth; ſo that 
the Livre 15 * Pers was 25 Sols; and the Livre Tour- 
nois 20. The Sols and Demers, Pariſis, &c. in P ion. 
eee Sor, | e 5 : , ft , as iN Froportion 
| RK, an Incloſure ſtock d with wild Beaſts, 8, tam Sy 
veſtres, quam Campeſtres; ſay our old Lawyers. « 
Crompton obſerves, that a Subject may hold a Park by Pre- 
N or the King's Grant, Which he can't do a Foreſſ. See 
— ² . ²˙ or F.- : 
A Park differs from a Chaſe or Warren ; for that a Park 
muſt be encloſed ; if it lie open, it is a good Cauſe of ſeizing 


it into the King's Hand ; as a free Chaſe may be, ifit be en- | 


cloſed. Nor can the Owner have Action againſt ſuch as 
hunt in his Park, if it lie open. Sans, a Oy 
Du Cange refers the Invention of Parks to King Henry I. 
of England : But Spelman ſhews, tis much more antient ; and 
was in uſe among the Anglo Saxons. 
Zorimus aſſures us, the antient Kings of Perſia had Parks. 
The Word is originally Celtic, where it ſignifies an Incloſure, 
or Place ſhut up with Walls. FFF 
Pax is alſo uſed for a moveable Paliſſade ſet up in the 
Fields to incloſe Sheep in to feed, during the Night. 
The Shepherds ſhitt their Parł, from Time to ime, to dung 
the Ground, one Part after another. i e i 
Parx is alſo uſed for a very large Net, diſpoſed on the 
Brink of the Sea, with only one Hole whic Ee towards 
the Shore; and which becomes dry, after th# Flood is gone 
off; ſo that the Fiſh has no Way left to eſcape. 
Pank, in War, or Park of the Artillery, a Poſt in a Camp, 
out of Cannon Shot; where the Cannon, artificial Fires, Pow- 
der, and other warlike Ammunition are kept, and guarded, by 
Pike-men only, to avoid all Caſualties thar might happen by 
Fire, Every Attack, at a Siege, hath its Park of 2 
Parx of Proviſions, is another Place in a Camp, on the 
Rear of every Regiment, which is taken up by the Sutlers, 
who follow the Army with all Sorts of Proviſions, and ſell them 
CVVT 3 
PARLEY, a Conference with an Enemy, c. of the French 
Parler to ſpeak, talk. Cy RT „ 
Hence to beat or ſod a Parley, is to give a Signal for the 
holding of ſuch a Conference by Beat of Drum, or Sound of 
Trum 


PARLIAMENT, a Grand Aſſembly, or Convocation, of 


Temporal, and Commons, ſummoned to meet the King, to con- 
ſult of Matters relating to the Common-weal ; and particularly 
to enact and repeal Laws. See EST AT. 

The two Houſes of Parliament are the King's Grand Coun- 
cil. See CounciL. - | | 

Till the Conqueſt, the great Council, conſiſting only of the 

reat Men of the Kingdom, was call'd Magnatum Conventus, 
and Prelatorum procerumquè Concilium. The Saxons, in their 
own Tongue, call d it Vittenagemote, i. e. Aſſembly of the Wiſe. 

After the Conqueſt, about the Beginning of the Reign of 
K. Eu. I. Some ſay, in the Time of Hen. I. it was called Par- 
lementum, q. d. Speechment, from the French, Parker, to ſpeak; 
tho! it ſtill only conſiſted of the great Men of the Nation: Till 
in the Reign of Hen. III. the Commons were alſo called to fit 
in Parliament: The firſt Writs ſent out to ſummon them bore 
Date 49 Hen. III. Anno 1217. 0 5 

Parliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued; and diſſolved 
by the King alone: Nor can a Parliament begin without the 

ing's Preſence. See Kinc: | 

At firſt new Parliaments were call'd every Lear: By 
degrees their Term grew longer. In the Time of King 
Charles II. they were held a long Time with long Interrup- 
tions between. Both which were found of ſo ill Conſequence, 
that in the Beginning of the Reign of K. William, an Act was 
paſſed, whereby the Term of all Parliaments was reſtrained 
to three Seſſions, or three Years ; hence call'd the Tyiennial 
Act. Since that, from other Views, the Period of Parliament; 
is again, 3 Gecrgti, lengthen'd to ſeven Years. | 

Parliament is call'd by the King'sWrit, or Letter, directed 
to each Lord, commanding them to appear; and, by other 
Writs, directed to the Sheriffs of each County, to ſummon the 
People to elect two Knights for each County, and one or two 
Burgeſſes for each Borough, Ec. - 

Antiently, all the People had Votes in the Elections; till jt 
was enacted by Hen. VI. That none but Freeholders, reſidin 
in the County, and who had a uy Revenue of 40 * 

9 ; 


N 


Reftor. See Rxc ron. If they be impropriated, he is call'd 


the Three Eſtates of the Kingdom, vis, Lords Spiritual, Lords 


be admitted vote 3 nor we re any to be elected that were un- 
de!!! thn ee en 
That tie anden might attend in Parliament with more 
Freedom, they, and all their menial Servants, were privileged 
from all Arreſts, Attachments, Impriſonments, Sc. tor Debts, 8, 
Treſpaſſes, Cc. erindo, morando ad propria Releundo; but not 
from Atteſts for Treaſon, Felony, and Breach of Peace. 
The Place where the Parliament meets, is wherever the 
King pleaſes z of late, it has been in the Palace of Weſtminſter; 
the fank =, Commons each in diſtin Apartments. In the 
Lord's Houſe the Princes of the Blood ate placed in diſtinct 
Seats z the great Officers of State, Dukes, Marquiſſes, and 
Biſhops on Forms; and the Viſcounts and Barons on others a- 
croſs the Houſe ; all according to their Order of Creation, 
Place, £96, See PRECEDENCY. r. | 


| 1 5 iſcuouſly; only the Speaker has a 
The Commons ſit promiſcuo Ja, on ly 44 * Allitant a 


* 
: 


% 


* 


: 
* 


% *% 


- 


Chair at the upper End; and th | a 
Table near bin.” Before any Matters be done, all the Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons take the Oaths, and ſubſcribe 
their Opinions againſt Tranſubſtantiation, &c. which Teſt, the 
Lords too, tho they don't take the Oaths,are obliged to take. 

The Houſe of Lords is the ſovereign Court of Juſtice of the 
Realm, and the Dernicr Reſort: The Houſe of Commons the 


. 


grand Inqueſt, but no Court of Juſtice, See Px ERS and Com- 
Te a Patron ag B: Jah | FIN Ja Juſtice throughout tile Realm. It conſi 


MONS, | | 
As tothe Manner ¶ debating and paſſing Bills in Parliament; 
Any Member may move to have a Bill brought in for any thing, 
which, upon a Queſtion put, being agreed to by a Majority, 
that Perſon with others are ordered to prepare and bring in 
the ſame, When ready, a Time is appointed for a Reading: 
after reading it by the Clerk, the Speaker reads the Abſtrac 

thereof, and puts the Queſtion, whether or no it ſhall have a 
ſecond Reading? after a ſecond Reading, the apap is, Whe- 
ther or no it ſhall be committed ? which is either to a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, if it be of Ae ; or to a pri- 

vate Committee, any Member naming the Perſons. See Com- 

MITTEE. 


\ 


inted, and a Chairman choſen, the 


The Committee appo 
Chairman reads the Bill, Paragraph by Paragraph, puts every 
Clauſe to the Queſtion, fills up Blanks, and makes Amend- 


ments, according to the Opinion of the Majority. The Bill 
thus gone thro, the Chairman makes his wg pov at the Side- 
bar of the Houſe, reads all the Additions and Amendments,&9c. 
and moves for Leave to bring up the Report to the Table; 
which granted, he delivers it to the Clerk, who reads the A- 
% ** 
The Speaker then puts the Queſtion, whether they ſhall 
be read a ſecond Time; and, if agreed to, reads them himſelf. 
To ſo many as the Houſe acquieſces in, the Queſtion is now 
ut, whether the Bill, thus amended, ſhall be engroſs'd and wrir 
fair in Parchment, and read a third Time? The Bill engroſs'd, 
the Speaker holds it in his Hand; and asks if it ſhall paſs? If 
the Majority be for it, the Clerk writes on it, Soit baills aux 
Seigneurs, Or, in the Houſe of Lords, Soit baille aux Com- 
munes. 
If a Bill be rejected, it cannot be an 
ring that Seſſion. See Birr, 
orty Members conſtitute a Houſe of Commons, and eight a 
Committee. A Member of the Commons, to ſpeak, ſtands up, 
uncovers, and directs his Speech to the Speaker only. If what 
he ſays be anſwered by another, he is not allowed to reply the 
fame Day, unleſs perſonally reflected on. Nor may any Per- 
fon ſpeak more than once to the ſame Bill in the ſame Day. 
In the Lord's Houſe they vote, beginning at the Puiſn or 
loweſt Baron, and ſo up orderly to the higheft every one an- 
ſwering a- part, Content or Not Content. In the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they vote by Wa's and Nay's; and if it be dubious, 
which is the greater Number, the Houſe divides. If the 
Queſtion be about bringing any Thing into the Houſe, the 
Ay's go out; if it be about any the Houſe already has, the No's 
go out. In all Diviſions, the Speaker appoints four Tellers, 
two of each Opinion. In a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
they divide by changing Sides, the hs taking the right, the 
No's the left of the Chair, and then there are but two Tellers. 
If a Bill paſs one Houſe, and the other demur at it, a Con- 
ference is demanded in the Painted Chamber, where certain 


y more more propoſed du- 


Members are deputed from each Houſe; and here the Lords P 


2 cover'd, the Commons ſtanding bare, the Caſe is de- 
bated. If they diſagree, the Affair is null 
wich the other Bills that have paſſed both 
down to the Ki 


cloath'd in the 


Houſes, is brought 


Bill, and as he reads, the Clerk of t 
17 Aſſent or Diſſent. 25 
If it be a Rl. the Royal Aſſent is given by theſe 
Words, Le oy ferent, If a private one, by Sort fait ccmme il 
eft deſire. If the King refuſes the Bill, the Anſwer is, Te 
5. aviſera. If it he a Money Bill, the Anſwer is, Le Roy remer- 
cie ſes Loyanx Sujets, accepre leur Renevolence ec a 
. © The Bill for the King's general Pardon has but one Read- 
ing. The Number of Members in the Houſe of Lords is un- t 


he Crown pronounces the 


SHIELD. 


z if they agree, this, See Cuvacun. _ 


ng, in the Houſe of Lords, who comes thither Cathedra. Collegiate, conſiſts eit f regular Clerks, Pp! 
Ro al Robes and with the Crown on, before feſſing ſome reſp aſſo e See 
whom the Clerk of the Parliament reads the Title of each CATHEDRAT, 


vine Service to the Pe 


paſs of Ground. 


Roy vx xz. 


te Veur. as being trite, or paſſing among the 
Fanonr. alſo a 


he Verſes 


# ; 1 , 5 Bn "8 ay 
Fo os wi F. . 2 
» 7 7 . * | 
2 5 8 . | 


certain; as increa ng at the K 
TS ES 
Knights of Shiresz 52 Deputies for the 25 Cid % 2% 
in 5 16 Be —_ ned DW ; 2 Br wk Cities, 91 757 | 
ally, 332 for 1 oroughs, beſide 12 Borbughg fi, 523% f. 
45 Members for 1 Re" Vf be for Waks, 
"Panriamant is ſometimes alſo uſed for other A. 
beſide thoſe of the States of the Realm. Thus w. Aﬀenble 
the Abbot of Crey/ard was uſed to call Parliament 
Monks, to conſult of the Affairs of the Monaſte . a hi 
Day, an Afembly of the two Temples, called to conſul 
their common Affairs, is called a Parliament. See Ty td 
PAxDIAMENTS of France, are Courts or Aﬀemb) urtz. 
bliſh'd by the King, to judge of the Differences bet... elle 
ticular Perſons, and to pronounce on Appeals from Ken Pate 
given by inferior Judges. See Covar. RE one, 
There are ten of theſe Parliamentsin France. Thatof 7 
bouſe, eſtabliſh'd in 1303: That of Diſon, in 1456; Th by. 
Grenoble,in 1453 : That of Rowen, in 1499: That of Rey wo 
Bretagne, in 1553: That of Bourdeanux, in 1502 Thar d. 
Pau in gem, 


Mien fel, e hes. 


Aix, in 1501: That of Mets, in 1633: That of 
in 1 b 9: And that of Paris. 
The Parliament of Paris is the dhe > 


ipal, and | 
uriſdiction is of the greateſt Extent. ; an that whoſe 


sis the chief Com 
| | {ts of fix Chamber; 
the 3 Chamber, where Cauſes of Audience are pleaded; 
and five Chambers of Inqueſts, where Proceſſes are adjudged 
in Writing, See Cramper. FEY 
| Under their ſecond Race of Kings, the Parliament, tits 
that of Exglana, was the King's Council; gave Audience to 
Ambaſſadors, and conſulted of the Affairs of War and Goren 
ment. <0 | | 
The Kings, like ours, preſided in 'em, without being at al, 
Maſters of their Reſolution. But, in after Times, their Arbe 
rity has been abridg d, the Kings having reſerv'd the Deci. 
ſion of the grand Affairs of the Public to their own Councils; 
leaving none but private ones to the Pariiaments, 
PARLIAMENTUM Faoctorum, a Denomination given 
to a Parliament held at Coventry, 6 Hen. IV. whereunto, by 
ſpecial Precept to the Sheriffs of the ſeveral Counties no 
Perſon ſkill'd in the Law was to be called. | 
PaxriamenToM Iaſanum, was a Parliament held at Or. 
ford, An. 41 Hen. III. thus call'd, ſay our Chronicles, be- 
cauſe the Lords came with great Retinues of armed Men to 
it ; and many Things were violently tranſacted therein, againſt 
the King's Prerogative. 
ParriamtenTum Diabolicum, was a Parliamentum held 
at Coventry, 38 Hen. VI. wherein Euuard Earl of March al- 
terwards King, and ſeveral others, were attainted. The Ad 
aſs'd herein were annull'd by the ſucceeding Parliament. 
PARLIAMEN TUM de la Bonae, was a Parliament in Ei- 
wats IL ds Time, whereto the Barons came armed againſt the 
two Spencers, with colour'd Bands on their Sleeves for Diſtindion. 
PARLOIR, PARLOUR, in Nunneries, a little Room, 
or Cloſet, where People talk to the Nuns, thro' a Kind of 
grated Window. ER ot mot Sm on Wn” 
The Word is formed from the French Parler, to talk; and 
hence alſo our Parlour. 0 | | 
Antiently, there were alſo Parlours in the Convents of 
Monks, where the Novices uſed to converſe together, at the 
Hours of Recreation; but there were liſtening Places over, 
from whence the Superiors cou'd hear what they ſaid ; ſuch 
a one there {till ſubſiſts in the Abbey St. Germain de Prez. 
In the Order of Fenillans, the Parlour is a little Room open 
on all Sides, placed at each End of the Dormitory, where the 
Monks talk together, it not being allow'd them to ſpeak inthe 
Dormitory. . 
PAR MA, among Antiquaries, a Kind of antient Buckles 
See Buck LER. | | 
Polybius deſcribes the Parma as very ſtrong, round, three 
Foot in Diameter, and big enough to cover the whole Body; 
Yet Servius, on the Aneid and even Vigil himſelf mention i 
as a light Piece of Armour, in Compariſon of the C Meul. der 


PARMESAN. See PA DVA x. 1 : 
PAROCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a Pariſh. Ser 


ARISH, | | 1 
Every Church is either Cathedral, Collegiate; or Parocbil. 
1 4 calld 


Cathedral is where there is a Biſhop's See, or Seat, 


* Order; or of Dean and Chapter. 
; OLLEGIATE, E9C. | 1 of dj 
Parochial Church is that inſtituted for the perſorming o 4 
ople who dwell within a certain Com 


. PARODY, a popular Maxim, Adage or Proverb. See PRo 


'd from the Greek reg and 6dve, Vid, Vay 
People. f 

| poetical Pleaſiner,, conſiſting in app) 15 
ſome Perſon, by Way of Ridicule, to another,, 


4 


The Word is form 


- 


„ming as poſſible, the ſame Rhimes, Words, and Ca- 


A ve, as BURLESQUE» TEIN we $9 | £4 Wh ao $ hi ; 

. ee as rt ot on foot by the Greeks; from whom 

6 The 4 he Name. It comes near to what ſome of our late 

10 2 borro ve * See TRAVESTY. „ 8 F 
1 A Degrees, in an Equation, the ſeveral regular 

blen RO Quadratic, Cubic, or Biquadratic Equation,&9c. ] he 

tha 1 me"f whoſe Powers aſcend or deſcend orderly in an arith- 

al P 


| | SceEquaTiON. TD 
d. ꝛetic e + 272810 a Cubic E uation where 
ut d Thus, * wanting, but baving all its Parodic Degrees; the 
?ty K the Terms regularly deſcending thus 3, 2, I, o. 


Plgin Court r Parol, is . 40 by Word of Mouth; 
ed nes fiſh it from one in Writing, See Lx ASE. 
bus ca OLE, in War, Cc. when a Priſoner of War is allow 'd 
PART own Country, or to his own Party, upon his Word 


at of ; turn at a Time appointed, if not exchang'd, 
"ar b 25 pion upon Parole, 12 upon his Mord. 

| OLI;in Gaming, the double o what was laid at Stake 
hoſe before ; hence, 70 offer the Paroli, &c. | 


MIA, a Proverb. See Proves. 9 5 

10 5 — is form d from the Er eek b'luos my ; quaſi Se. 
iu ſurta viam, i. e. tritam; or from / % Word. | 

"PARONOMASIA, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby Words 

555 like in Sound, but of very different Senſes are affected- 


lik bs X C . 

© to y * Friends but Fiends were here: So Tully to Anthony 

why eum in Eremio Aimarum mentem & mentum aeponeres: And 

to Atticus, Cunſiil eſe parvo Auimo & pravo, facie magis quam 

ſacetiis ric And that of P. Chryſolagus; Monachorum Cel- 
0- 


le jam non Eremeticz ſed Aromaticz. And in another Place, 
Ho agant in Cellis quod Angeli in Cœlis. = 1 
Among the Greeks the Paronomaſia was very familiar. Thus 


Herodotus abt mes ua MuaTR, QUE? nocent, Aocent. 


No And thus that Inſcription of Apollbaorus a celebrated Painter, 
by on one of his Pieces. | 
no | M@wjreTEl TIS WANGY i WHnoeTw | 

Till be eaſier to derive, than to imitate. 
1 The Word is form d from the Greek near, and rope 
2 Name, 4. 4. Proximity or Reſemblance of two Names. 


PARONYCHIA, Vpitloe, in Medicine, a painful Kind 
of Tumor, or Inflammation, ariſing on the Ends of the Fin- 
gem, and the Roots of the Nails; otherwiſe called Panaris. 
See DANARIS. | | N 

The Humour or Matter of the Paronychia is ſometimes ſo 
ſharp as to corrode the Tendons, Nerves, Perioſteum, and 
ven the Bone itſelf, | | | 

It is lodged either between the Integuments, or between the 
Perufierm and Bone. The deeper the more dangerous. 


{Th Word is derived from the Greek gags and ordg Unguis, 
al | 


" 


bind the two Ears ; and filling all the Space between the 
we Angle of the under Jaw, and the maſtoidal Apophy- 
fi. See GLanD and EAR. 1 25 | 
They are of the Conglomerate Kind, and by divers excretory 
Ducte, which, at laſt, coaleſce into one Trunk, diſcharge a 
Humour ſeparated in em from the arterious Blood, ealled Sa- 
lac, into the Mouth, by two Veſſels formed of ſeveral Branches 
witing at the Iſſue of theſe Glands, and which run along the 
Cheek to the third Grinder. See 84114 S SALIVAL. . 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Tees near, and 3s Ear. 
PAROTIDES, in Medicine, Tumors or Inflammations ari- 
ing behind the Ears, on the Parotid Glands. | 
Parotiges are very frequent after malignant and peſtilential 
ers: Children are particularly liable to em. They are to 


5 be treated like Bubo's. See Buso. 
if FAROXTSM, in Medicine, the ſevere Fit of a Diſeaſe 
. ubich grows higher, or exaſperates as the Gout, Ec. 


t 15 ſometimes alſo uſed for the Acceſs or Return of a Diſ- 
tate that intermits, as an Ague. See Acckss. 
0 teord is form'd from the Greek Tags much, and & acute. 
\*ARRICIDE, in Strictneſs, is the Murther, or the Mur- 
1 of a Father; as Matricide is of a Mother. | 
1 Parriciae is alſo ordinarily extended to both. See 
ban e Romans for a long Time, had no Law againſt Parricides; 
| * Opinion,nobodycould be ſo wicked as to kill his Parents. 
ry was the firſt; who killed his Father, 500 Tears after 
f ow eath; and then the Pompeinn Law was made, which 
beer gag "hat the Perſon, convicted of this Crime, after he had 
leathern gab d till the Blood came, ſhould be tied up in a 
Viver = together with a Dog, an Ape, a Cock, and a 
Nd thrown into the Sea, or the next River. 
any 0 WA alſo uſed in the General for the. Murther of 
Grandehj1 J elation, a8 a Husband, Wife, Brother, Siſter, Child, 
to Marv c Se. and even to that of great ſacred Perſons, tho 
allied in Bleed, as a King, Cc. See TREASON. - 


or he that has the Right of Preſentation ; call 


PAROTIDES, in Anatomy, two big Glands, fituate be- | 
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{ions Wotk into Burleſque by affeRting to ob- PARRTING in Fencing; the Action of defending a Man's 


Sce FENCING. | | 185 | | 
| 8 Good: Fencers puſh and party at the ſame Time. See 
r eee 5 
The Spaniards parry with the Poniard. The Antients par- 
ried . — Bucklers. See PARA Ap EZ. Er 
PARSON, the Incumbent of a Pariſh Church. See PAR 18k. 
He is ſaid, by ſome, to be thus called by Way of Eminence; 
the Revenues of a Church being deſtined to maintain magnan 
Perſcnam ; or, as ſome will have it, becauſe he is bound 
Virtue of his Office, in propria Perſona ſervire Deo,whence im- 
erſonare,inold Charters, is to put in Poſſeſſion of a Parſonage, 


ſelf, or of ſtaving off the Strokes, Ob. offer d him by another. 


Or as others, becauſe the original Parſons, Perſonæ, were, 
in reality, only Dignitaries, and poſſeſs d Benefices which gave 
them ſome Perſonal Pre- eminence in the Church or Chapter, 
but no Power. See PARSON AR. | | 


Or, laſtly, as others, becauſe the Parſon, for his Time, re- 


preſents his Church, and ſuſtaineth the Perſor thereof, as well 
in ſuing, as being ſued in any Action touching the ſame, 

Some diſtinguiſh between a Reffor and a Parſon : The 
Rector, ſay they, is where the Vicaridge is endow'd ; and the 


Parſon, Perſona, where the Parſonage is without a Vicaridge: 


But the Diſtinction ſeems newand ſubtle; racton apparently 
uſes Rector and Parſon, as ſynonymous. - See REC TOR. 
Formerly he who had a Church by Inſtitution and InduQtion, 

only for his own Life, was call'd Parſon Mortal: But any Col- 
legiate, or Conventual Body, to whom the Church was for 
ever appropriated, was call d Parſon Immortal. 
Some again make a Diſtinction between Perſona, Parſon, 
ſimply, and Parſon, I. ag he imperſonate: The Parſon Im- 
per onee is the Rector in Poſſeſſion of a PariſhChurch, whether 

Yreſentative or impropeiate, and with whom the Church is full. 
Parſon, Perſona, timply, they contend, is properly the Patron, 

'd Parſon, b 

reaſon, before the Zateran Council, he had a Agb. eo hy 
Tithes, in reſpect of his Liberality, in erecting or endowing 
the Church, quaſi ſuſtinerer Perſonam Eccleſie.. 

But tis certain, that in the Regifter of Writs, Perſona im- 
perſonate is uſed for the Rector of a Benefice Preſentative: 
And in Qyer, a Dean and Chapter are ſaid to be Parſons im- 

onee's of a Benefice appropriated to them. 80 that Perſo- 
nata ſeems only chang'd into 8 in reſpect of the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Benefice. See Me on Litt. fol. 300. 

PARSONAGE, - in its Original, among us, and at this 
Day, in other Countries, is a Benefice which gives ſome Pre- 
rogati ve or Pre-eminence in a Church or Chapter, but without 
on © ers" See BxxEFICE. | 


intimating the Effect of the Dignity to be reſtrain'd to the 
Perſon, Perſona, Parſon. Such are fill the Chanteries in ſe- 
veral Chutches, and the Sub-Chanteries in others. 

Some as Olraae; E9c. extend the Word Parſonage to Dignity, 
and comprehend under it the Archdeacons, Deans, &c. in Ca- 
thedrals ; but this ſeems training the Senſe of the Word. 

In effect, the Doctors uſe the Term very differently: Some 
applying it to all who have any Prerogative in the Choir, or 
the Chapter, over theother Canons, either in Options, Suffrages, 
Elections, or barely in Place and Proceſſion ; thus confounding 


it with Dignity ; while others apply it to ſimple Rectors, &9c. 


See Dicniry. | | 
PART, a Portion of ſome Whole, conſidered as divided, or 
as divifible. See Wnors and Division. | 
22 is diviſible into an infinite Nuinber of Parts: Not 
equal Parts, but proportional ones. See DivisiBIE IT x. 
Philoſophy is divided into four Parts, vis. Logicks, Ethicks, 
PhyſicKs a N See PE ILOoSO HV, c. 
| a * 3 uſually diſtinguiſh Parts into Logical and 
Phil. | 
. X Legical Part, is that referring to ſome univerſal as its 
Whole; in which Senſe the Species are the Parts of a Genus; 


and Individuals, or Singulars, Parts of the Species. See Gznvs, 


ES 

A Phyſical Part is that, which,tho! it enter the Compoſition 
of a Whole, may yet be conſider d a-part, and under its own 
ali Idea: And, in this Senſe, a Coutinuum is ſaid to conſiſt 
of Parts. ns | WS . 
is controverted in the Schools, whether the Parts of a Con- 


tinuum or Phyſical Whole, E. gr. Water, do exiſt actually before 


the Diviſion be made, or only potentially. | 
Phyſical Parts again, are of two Kinds; Homogeneous, and 
Hereregeneous; the firſt are thoſe of the ſame Denomination 
with ſome other; the ſecond of a diffetent one. See Homo- 


GENEOUS, Oc. 2 * 
Purts, again, are diſtinguiſh'd into Sei Eſſential, and 


Integrant. | 5 8 3 
A SFubjective or Potential Part, is the 
one, vis. that contain'd in ſome univerſal 


Wich a Legical 
ole, not in Act, 


but only in Power; as Man and Horſe are in Animal; Peter 


and Paul in Man. | 
92 


e ancient Parſonages gave alittle Honourand Dignity as to 
the Perſon, but no Power: Whence, apparently, the Name, 


#/ 
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An effential Part is that, whereby, with the Concutrence of the Sun is in the aſcending Point of the Eaft; 


ſome other, an eſſential Whole is conitituted. Thus Body and 
Soul are eflential Parts of Man. | TEL 2 
An zntegrant or integral Part is that which is neceflary to 
the Integrity of the Whole; as a Head is of a Man, S . 
In Anatomy, we divide the Parts of the human Body into 
_ Containing and Contained z into Similar and Diſſimilar; the 
Similar, again, into Spermatic and Sanguin, c. See S$1M1- 
LAR, & a | | | 
'They 
neceflary to Life, as the Heart, Lungs, Liver, Brain, Sc. 
The Natural or Genital Parts, popularly call'd Privy Parts, 
are thoſe miniſtring to Generation. See GENERATION. 


The fineſt Books of Phyſicians are thoſe treating of the Uſe 5 


of the Parts, Nature, we ſay, always diſcharges itſelf on the 
aveak Part, the * Part, the Part affectea, &c. ; 

In . ies are {aid to be reſolved into their ni- 
ante Parts, their Component Parts, &c, See CyuyMiIsRTyY, 

Ax ALxsIs, ELEMENT, 6c. | 's 
That Art is ſaid to ſeparate the Homogeneous Parts from 
the Hererogeneous ; Volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, mercurial £96. 

Parts, from the fix d, craſs, earthy, viſcid c. Parts. See 

VoLATILE, FIX D. on i | 

In Geometry and Aſtronomy, Part is applied to the Diviſions 
of Lines, and Circles: The Semi-diameter of the Circle, call'd 
alſo the Radius and whole Sine is divided into an hundred 
thouſand Parts; the Circumference of the Circle into. 360 
Parts, or Degrees; on which two Diviſions all the Celeſtial 
Computations are made, See DR RRE, c. 

Aiquct Pa R , is a Qu 
Number of Times, becomes equal to an Integer; thus 6 is an 
aliquot Part of 24; and 5 an aliquot Part of zo, &c. See 
ArLiqQuor. See alſo a Table of Aliquot and Aliquant Parts, 
under the Article Mul TI LICATIONW. 

Aliquant PART, is a Quantity which, being repeated any 
Number of Times becomes always either greater or leſs, than 
the Whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant Part 247 ; and 9 an ali- 
quant Part of 10, c. See Ax IN r. | 3 

The aliquant Part is reſolvable into aliquot Parts. Thus 
15, an aliquant Part of 20, is reſolvable into 10 a half and 5 a 
fourth Part of the ſame. See a Table of the aliquant Parts 
of a Pound under Mur TIpLIcATIO. | | * 

Proportional PArT is a Part or Number agreeable and 
analogous to ſome other Part or Number; or a Medium to 
find out ſome Number or Pay unknown by Proportion and 
Equality of Reaſon. See PRoroR TION. 

Similar PAR rs are thoſe which are to one another, as their 

Wholes are to one another. See 8IMIL ITU DE. 0 

Pax r, in Muſic, a Piece of the Score or Partition, wrote 
by itſelf, for the Convenience of the Muſician; or it is one 
or more of the Succeſſions of Sounds which make the Har- 
mony, wrote a- part. See PARTITION. 5 815 

Or, the Parts are the Sounds made by ſeveral Perſons fing- 
ing, or playing in Concert. See ConczrT. 

aki in Parts was unknown to the Antients ; they had 
but one Part; all their Harmony conſiſted in the e | of 

Notes; none in the Conſonance. See Music and Symenony. 

There are four N Parts; the Trebk, Baſs, Tenor, 
and Counter-tenor. See TREBLE, Bass, Tenor, Sc. 

Some compare the four Parts in Muſic, to the four Ele- 
ments: The Baſs repreſents the Earth; the Teuor, Water ; 

Counter tenor, Air; and the Treble, Fire. 

Parr, in Trigonometry. In a rectangular ſpherical Tri- 
angle ABC. Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 22. that Part lying be- 
tween two others, conſidered as Extremes, is call'd by ſome 
Authors, the mi44ke Part. 5 OP 

Thus, if A B and BC be the extreme Parts, the Angle B 
will be the middle Part. | 

If the Parts, conſidered as Extremes, be contiguous to the 
middle Part and one of the Extremes; thoſe are call'd con- 

junct Parts. 

Thus, if B be the middle Part, AB and BC will be the 

conjuntt Parts. 

If between the Extremes, and the middle Part, there lie 
another, befide a Right Angle; then the Parts are ſaid to be 


ſeparare or a-part, E. gr. If B be the middle Term, A C and 


C will be ſeparate Parts; becauſe, between the middle Part 
B and the extreme C, there lies the Hypothenuſe BC; and 
between the middle Part B, and the other Extreme A C, be- 


fide the Right Angle, there lies the Leg A B. See TRI- 


ANGLE. f 

Thoſe Parts, either join d to the middle Part or ſeparated 
from it, are call'd Lateral Parts. . 

Parts of Speech, in Grammar, are all the Sorts of Words 
which enter the Compoſition of a Diſcourſe. See Won p and 
SPEECH. 

h, 


The Grammarians uſually admit of eight Parts of Speec 


viz, Noun, Pronoum, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, 


Prepoſition and Interjection. See each in its proper Place, 
Noun, PRON ON, E9c. | 

Pax r of Fortune, in judici Aftrology, is the Lunar Ho- 
roſcope; or the Point wherein the Moon is, at the Time when 


3 


* es! | | 
alſo call Noble or Eſſential Parts, thoſe abſolutely - 


is a 
Ee. out into Partitions: See SgIETp. 


. Chevron, &c. See QuARTRRIN | 
uantity which, being repeated any 


Service, were diſtinguiſh'd by the many Cuts and Bruiſes that 


The Sun in the Aſcendant is ſupp " 
the Moon diſpoſes the radical 2 — 1 
Cauſes of Fortune. In Horoſcopes, the Pax; 71 Ah 
preſented by a Circle divided by a Cros. eng 
PARTERRE, in Gardening, that open Pan 4 
into which we enter, coming out of the Houſe: | 
with Flowers, or divided into Beds; incom ally, 
bands; Sc. See GARDEN... N 
The Parterre is a level Diviſion of G whi | 
moſt Part, faces the South and beſt Front of 1 Hande 
generally furniſhed with Greens, Flowers, ge. al 
There are divers Kinds of Parterres, as Boy; 0 
tain Parterres; Parterres of Embroidery ; cut 3; ho en g 
Seroll-awork, &c. with Sand- Allies between them, > al 
. An 2 or long _ is er the molt prope 
Figure for a Parterre; the Sides wheteof t | 
— a 3 5 5 = to be as two, Or tay 
- PARTI; PAR TIE or PAR TY or PA z 
plied to a Shield, or Eſcutcheon, ä 
The French Heralds, from whom we borrow t | 
but one Kind of Parti, the ſame with our Pong a ki 
which . call imply Parti; but, with us, the Ward i 2 
plied to all the Sorts of Partitioning ; and is never uſed vi 
out ſome Addition to ſpecify the particular one intended. 
Thus we have Parti or Parted per Cheſs, fer Chief to 


Pate, per Fß, per Bend Dexter, per Bend Sinifter, ter 


The Humour of our Anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves tun 
much upon Exploits of Arms and Chivalry ; they uſed w pn 
ſerve their batter'd and hack'd. Armour as honourable Symbol 
of their hardy Deeds; and thoſe who, had been in the bone 


appear'd on their Shields. To perpetuate the Memo 

25 the ſame Author, they E them to be painted Ty 
Shields, and thus handed down to Poſterity. And when He. 
raldry grew into an Art, and Officers were appointed to dirt 
the Manner of Bearing, and Blazoning; they gave Names w 
thoſe Cuts, anſwerable to the Nature thereof; appointing fou, 
from which all the others proceed : Theſe are art (in Er. 
glifh, Parti per Pale) Couppe (in Engliſh, Parti per Feſt) 
Tranche (in Engliſh, Party per Bend Dexter) and Tail (in 
oP Party fer Bend Siniſter), See Coves, Talucht, 

1 


Parr per Pak, is when the Shield has received a 
Aale Cut in the Middle, from Top to Bottom, See Pars, 
89%. | | 
Pan rr Fer Feſſt is when the Cut is a-croſs the Middle, from 
Side to Side. See Fkssk. 

Part pf + bend Dexter, is when the Cut falls on the uppet 
Corner of the Shield on the right Hand, and deſcends a-thwar 
to the oppoſite lower Corner. See Bxnp. | 
\ Parry per bend Siniſter, is when the Cut, falling on the up 
per left Corner, deſcends a-croſs to the oppoſite lower one. 

From theſe four Partitions have proceeded an infinite Nut 
ber of others of various and extravagant Forms. 1 

Selman in his Aſpilogia obſerves, that the preſent Diriſos 
of Eſcutcheons were unknown in the Reign of the Emperoi 
Thecaoſius; were brought up in the Time of Charlemaigr, a 
later; little uſed among the Fngliſp in the Days of K. Ell 
but more frequently under EAw. III. 3 

The erect or upright Section, he obſerves, is called, in Latin 
Palaris, from its Reſemblance to a Palus, or Stake; and to 


Coats are often entire on the Sides, the Husbands on theRight 


and the Wives on the Left. The direct Section a-croſs,deig 
in the Place of a Belt, is call'd Pattica, &c. | | 
When the Shield is Parti, and Cone, it is ſaid to be Ea 
tele. See EcARTELE. 3955 
It is ſaid to be Parti from the one ro the other when the . 
Shield is charg'd with ſome honourable Bearing divided by tb 
ſame Line that parts the Shield; here, tis a Rule, that 4 
Side be of Metal, and the other of Colour. Thus he bears $i 
Parti d' Argent, Spread Eagle Parti from one to the - 
PARTICIPATION, that which gives us a Part, or Stam 
in any thing, either of Right or of Grace. 
In Tray they diſtinguiſh Participation 
nataries, c. which have a real Function; from 40107 
which have only a Title, without any Duty or Employ of 
PARTICIPLE, in Grammar, an AdjeRtive form © | 
Verb; ſo called, becauſe it participates of ſome ow 
ies of the Verb; ſtill retaining the Regimen and e 
tion thereof: Whence moſt Authors confound em with © 
See VERB. 0. 1 Ali 
There are two Kinds of Participles, the one 2 of the 


becauſe * — the Subject which makes the At al 
Verb; as Agens, audiens, reading, hearing: The other Afton 
Paſſive, becauſe expreſſing the Subject that receives the: 
of the Verb, as lectum, auditum, read, hear. Jos, beit 
As our Adjectives are not declined, the P77! 3 gfe. 
real 2 are not declined neither: In the {4 


: E. 
where the Adjeftives.re declined, the Pronouns Ae 


Officers, as Proth0- 
ry ones 


EP | £ | ; 41 7 
2 * 0 . * / ** 
„ 5 fa ff "BOW -P j - | 
„ ö "4 , 7 a * | . / 
: , : ; \ „ — 1 


2 eclined like þ the Pronouns Paiſive are declinable like poſition with the former. 
1 8 7 ee as J A lu, elle 4 lue, nous avons tus, 1 TICLES is alſo a Term uſed in Theology, and 
their otlle + e. e 
c. this Occafion to obſerve, that Declenſion is a Thing Ohurch the Name @arricles is iven to the Cr 
e take REN al to the ſeveral Kinds of Words, i. e. the Pieces of Conſecrated Bread. In the Greek Church they have 
al rfectly 10 not changing the Termination: The Latins, E. gr. a particular Ceremony, call'd Toy Heir, of the Particles, 
he change unable Nouns, as Cornu and Nequam, yet both vherein certain Crums of Bread not conſecrated, are offer d up 
have in nd Italians decline their Adverbs as fortiter, fortiſ- in Honour of the Virgin, St. John Bapriſt, and ſeveral other 
foal Latins a e, beniſſimo, &c, and ſome Nations ſcarce conjugate Saints, They alſo give the Name TP9%gces, Oblation, to theſe 
| 4 few 5 at's at all. Indeed the Zng4/ do it very littlein Com- Particles. Gabriel, Arch biſhop of Philadelphia, has a little 
0 thei! Ver ith the Latins, Greeks, French, &c. _ Treatiſe expreſs mei d weifey, wherein 
| pariſon Targa e the Parnciphe and unds, are not at all ſhew the Antiquity of this Ceremon 
1 In on ſbable. See GznunD. Y W = oa) in the Liturgies © dels wee. and Baſil, 
TIL, in Phyſicks, the minute Part of a Body; of There has been a conſidera le Diſpute on this Head, between 
pre : lemblage or Coalition of ſeveral whereof Natural Bodies the Reformed and the Catholick Divines. Aubertin and Blon 
; Or tay an A ompos d. See Bopy. S ee Ae. explain a Paſſage in the Theory of Germain, Patriarch of 
are c in E in the new Philoſophy, is frequently uſed in the Conſtantinofle, where he mentions the Ceremony of the Par. 
ray hy Senſe with Atom in the antient Epicurean Philoſophy ; zicles as in uſe in his Time 5 in Favour of th 
| ary -p1,cle in the later. See ATom and Conp uscLx. ſieurs 4e port Royale conteſt the Explanation: But M. Simon 
a" e of the mote accurate Writers, however,diſtinguiſh'em ; in his N otes on Gabriel of Philatelsh; X | 
J, hav be Particle an Aſſemblage or Compoſition, of two or that the Paſſage is an Interpolation; not being found i | 
n imitire, and phyſically indiviſible Corpuſcles or Atoms; antient Copies of Germain: And conſequently that the DiC. 
ay” dy, an Aſſemblage or Maſs of ſeveral Particles or ſe- pute is from the Purpoſe. 


f Phyficks, Particle may be underſtood as ſynony- PAR TICULA exſrs, in Aftronon:: , the Difference be- 
oy Purpoles Of Re ; Particles, then, are, as it were, the Ele- tween the Equatorial Triangle L A Gt 74, Aftronom. Fg. 32. 
er, Bodies: Tis the various Arrangement, and Texture and its Fellow, BLZ. See EgvArTox. 


unin of theſe, with the Difference of the Coheſion, &5c. that conſti- To find the Particula exſors, the Menſtrual Eccentricity 


hs - he. 3 . given; from the Data in the Trian le BCA, find the Hypothe- 
2. 5 alleſt Particles or Corpuſcles cohere with the ſtrong- nuſe A B to the Angle C; 155 1 the Angle CAB 41 CB. 
5 that eſt Attractions, and compoſe bigger Particles of weaker Co- Multiply CB into half the Menſtrual Eccentricity 0 
ere, hefion; and many of theſe cohering compoſe bigger Particles Product is the Area of the Triangle A CB. Find likewiſe the 
| whoſe Vigour is {till weaker ; and thus on for divers Succeſ- Area of a Circle deſcribed by the Radius of the Eccentric 
50 til a6 Progreſſion end in the biggeſt Particles whereon B L. Then as the Area of the Circle is to 360® or 12 9600; fo 
direct ion in Chymiſtry, and the Colours of natural Bo- is the Area of the Triangle ACB to its Value ;j thoſe Se- 
the Operation in Chy „ and. 8 | N 1 g B in thoſe Se 
dies depend, and which, by cohering compoſe Bodies of ſen- conds: which Value is the Particula exſors. 
fible Bulks. See MaTTER. „ PARTICULAR. « relative Term, referring to Species, or 
The Coheſion of the Particles of Matter, the Eprcureans Individual; and oppoſed to General, or Univerſal. See GERNE - 


in frchaus by Reſt, that is, by nothing at all. But Sir aac In the Schools, Particular is defined to be ſomething in- 
CHE, Merton ſhews it is done by means of a certain Power whereby, cluded under an Univerſal ; as Man under Animal. Some- 


, NDIVIDUAL, 
pom HESION- : | 1 Ihere is this Difference between Particular, and Singular, 
LL, By this Attraction of the Particles he ſhews that moſt of the that Particular denotes a Thing taken as a Parr ; as Perer 
2 Plencizena of the leſſer Bodies are effected z as thoſe of the in reſpect of Mankind: Whereas Singular denotes the Part 

5 heavenly Bodies are by the Attraction of Gravity. taken after the Manner of a ole 3 a8 Peter conſidered in 
yr Fir the Laus of this Argrattion of the Particles. See Ar- himſelf, 
TRACTION. 


| PARTICULARIST, among Polemical Divines, a Perſon 
All Bodies, the ſame great Author ſhews, conſiſt of the who holds for Particular Grace, 1. e. who teaches or believes 


Pak1ICLE, in Grammar, a little indeclinable Word, conſiſting general. See GRACE. | 
of one or two Syllables at the moſt. See Worn, c. PARTIES, in Law; are thoſe who are named in a Deed, 
Thole alone are properly Particles which are not declined or Fine, as Parties to it; as thoſe that levy the Fine, and to 
nor conjugated. Brightiand calls Particles, Manners of Words, whom the F ine is levied. See FINE. | 


becauſe rather ſerving to expreſs the Circumſtances and Man- 80 thoſe that make any Deed, and they to whom it is made, 
ners, of other Ideas and Objects of the Mind, than to repreſent are called Parties in the Deed. See Dx xp. | 


ay diſtinct Objects of their own. | PARTILE A4/pef, in Aſtrology, the moſt exact and full 
Particles may be reduced under three Heads: The. firſt Aſpect that can be. See Asp ECT. 


in leu the Manners or Qualities of Words, by being added to AR TING, or DEPARTING, a Method of ſeparating 
< dem; call d Adverbs. See Anvers. Gold and Silver by Means of Aqua forris. See Gol p And SIL- 
ht, The ſecond denote ſome Circumſtances of Actions and VER, 1 80 3 

no pin Words to Words, Sentence to Sentence, Sc. See Con- The Method hereof, ſee under the Articles Dzrarxr and 


JUNcT10N, 1 REEFINING. 

The third expreſs the Emotions of the Soul. See IN TERA- PARTITION, the Act of parting, or dividing, or diſtri- 
Norton. | : | N buting a Thing. See Divisiod and ISTRIBUTION. 

Tis in the right Uſe of Particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that The Name Partitiones Oratoriæ, is alſo given to a Dialogue 
more particularly conſiſts the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good of Cicero's between him and his Son ; in regard the Diſcourſe 
ile. To expreſs the Dependance of his Thoughts and Rea- is, as it were, parted or divided betweeen em. 
dungs one upon anothor, a Man muſt have Words to ſhew Pax TION, in Law, a dividing of Lands, deſcended by the 
What Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Em- Common-Law, or Cuſtom, among Co- heirs, where there are 
baſis, 89%, he gives to each reſpective Part of his Diſ- two at leaſt. 

In. cannot be rightl underfiood, without a clear This Partition is made four Ways, whereof three are by 
5 ew of the Po ures, Stands, Verne Limitations, Exceptions, Agreement, the fourth by Comprulſion. | 
| and feral other Thoughts of the Mind. Of theſe there are a The firſt Partition by Agreement is, when they divide the 
Variety ef. exceeding the Number of Particles, that Land e ually themſelves into ſo many Parts as there are Co- 
1 wolt Lan uages have to expreſs them by ; for which Reaſon it heirs z the ſecond, when each chuſes ſome of their Friends to 
70 that moſt of theſe Nan divers, and ſometimes make Diviſion for them. 
mch bite Significations. 
c 


gong dae Particle But in Enghſh, has ſeveral very different the Land into as many Parts, as there are Perſons, they write 
a Kations 3 as in, But to ſay no more; where it intimates every Part _—_— in a diſtinct Scroll, and wrapping it up, 
h b Þ the Mind in the Courſe it was going, before it came throw each into a 

the M ndofit. I ſaw bur two Planets: Here it ſhews that one draws according to his Superiority ; and ſothe Land.is ſe- 
tv of 12 the Senſe to what is expreſs d with a Nega- verally allotted. 


bin other. You pray, but it is not that God would The fourth Partition, which is by Compulſion is, when one 
; Le to the true Re igion, Hut that he would confirm you or more of the Heirs, by Reaſon of the Refuſal of ſome other, 
Me gun. The former of theſe intimates a Suppoſition in ſues out a Writ of Parntione facienda ; by Force whereof they 
na, of ſomethin otherwiſe, than it ſhould be ; the lat- ſhall be compelled to divide. 
ud wig at the Min makes a direct Oppoſition between that In Kent, where Land is of Gavel-kind Nature, they call 
does before. All Animals have Senſe, but a Dog is their Partiticn, Shifting. 5 | * 
9 Ar- 


_ "7 thus they ſay audiens, audientis, audienti, an Animal: Here it fignifies the Connection fy ns . 


in the Greek Church, where tis call d jeeis as. - In the Latin 


tute the various Kinds of Bodies, ard, ſofr, liquid, ary, AC, and the Annual Augment of Longitude HAD, being” 


ame ſolid perfectly hard Particles or Corpuſcles. that Chriſt died for the Elect only, and not for Mankind in 


' Jointly or ſeparately, See Parr, Mvsic, 


are 


Parties. 


3 


— 
Partition alſo may be made by Joint-Tenants in common, 
by Aſſent, by Deed, or by Writ. 55 

Pan rr TIon, in Muſic, the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Parts of 
a Song, ſet on the ſame Leaf; ſo as upon the 1 
Ranges of Lines are found. the Treble; in another the Paſs ; 


in another the Tenor, &c. that they may be all ſung or play 
C. 


that which divides or ſeparates 


PaRTITIoN, in Architecture, 
one Room or Apartment from another. | 
PARTITION, in Heraldry. See QUaARrTERING, | | 
PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See PAAcExEx, 
and Co-PARTNER, 


* PARTURITION, the Act of bringing forth, or being 

delivered of Young. See DELIveRy, a 
PARTUS, in Medicine and Law, the Delivery of a Wo- 

man, or the Birth of a Child. See DELivERY and Bin r. 

Cæſareus Pan rus, is that where the Mother is cut open, and 
the Child taken out at one Side. See CæsAR Bs. 

PARTY or PARTIE, a Faction, Intereſt, or Power, con- 
ſidered as oppoſite to another. See FacTION. © © | 
The French, and Spaniards are always of op te Parties: 
England has, for upwards of a Century, been divided into two 
See WIe and Tonk v. 

Pax ry, in Law. See PAR TIE. | 

Party, in the military Senſe, is uſed for a Body of Men, 
whether Cavalry, Infantry, or both, commanded out on any 
Expedition. A Party of Cavalry carried off a great Number 
of Cattle. Thoſe who go out on Parries ſhould have an Or- 
der in writing from the commanding Officer, and be at leaſt 
twenty in Number, if Foot, or fifteen, if Horſe ; otherwiſe they 
reputed as Brigands. | : f 

PARTY Jury, in Law. See MEDIETAs Lingue. 

Pax Ty, in Heraldry. See PAR TI. | | 

PARULIS, in Medicine, an Inflammation of the Gums, 
attended with a violent Pain, and an Apoſthume ; ſometimes 
ending in an Ulcer, and ſometimes in a Cancer, Fiſtula, Gan- 


grene, Oc. 


Sennertus orders it to be cured by Revulſion, Derivation, 
and proper Gargariſms. Care is to be taken in the Beginning 


to prevent the Apoſthume. | 3 
he Word is Greek, form'd of ue near, and d Gingiva, 


Gum. | | 
PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the Zewviſh Paſſover, 


or the Chriſtian Eaſter, See Pass0veR. See alſo EasTER. 


The Paſchal Lamb is a Lamb the eus eat with a deal 
of Ceremony, in Memory of their having been brought out of 
Slavery in Egypt. It ſhou'd be eaten ſtanding, their Loins 
girt, the Staff in the Hand, Sc. | 

PaschAL Rents, are Rents or annual Duties paid by the 
inferior Clergy to the Biſhop, or Arch-deacon, at their Zaſter 
Viſitations : They are alſo called Syn04als, See SY NOD ALS. 

Pascnar Leiter, in Church-Hiſtory, a Circular Letter, 
which the Patriarch of Alexanaria, firſt, then the Pope, anci- 
ently wrote to all the Metropolitans, to inform em of the Day 
whereon the Feaſt of Faſter was to be celebrated. 


EASTER. 
PASQUIN, a mutilated Statue, ſeen at Rome, in a Corner 


of the Palace of the Urſines. 

It takes its Name from a Cobler of that City, called Pa- 
quin, famous for his Sneers and his Gibes ; and whoſe Sho 
was the Reſort of a Number of idle People, who diverte 
themſelves with bantering Folks as they paſs'd by. | 

After Paſquin's Death, as they were digging up the Pave- 
ment before his Shop, they found a Statue of an antient Gla- 
diator, well cut, but maim'd and half ſpoil'd. This they ſet 
up, in the Place where twas found, ar the Corner of the de- 
ceas'd Maſter Paſquin's hop and, by common Conſent, 
call'd it by the Name of the Defunct. | 

From that Time all Satires, and Lampoons are aſcribed to 
this Figure, are put in its Mouth, or paſted againſt it; as if 
they came from Paſquin redivivus. 

| Nef uſually addreſſes himſelf to Marforio, another Sta- 


tue in Rome; or Marforio to Paſquin, whom they make 


reply. | 


% 
— 


The Anſwers are oy very ſhort, poignant, and unlucky ; 
When Marferio is attack d, Paſqitin comes to his Aſſiſtancè; 
and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio in his Turn, i. e. the Peo- 
le make the two Statues ſpeak juſt what they pleaſe. See 
PASOUINADE, or PASQUIL, | ry, a ſatyrical 
P. „ or „ 18, properly, a latynca 
Libel faſtened to the Statue of Saſquin. ge PSS a 
Hence, by Extenſion, the Term becomes uſed for any Sa- 
tire, Lampoon, or Sneer upon the Public, or the ruling 
owers. | 
There is this Difference between a Paſuinade and a Satire; 
that the End of the latter is to correct and reform; whereas 
that of the former is only to ſcoff and expoſe. 
The Ialians have publiſh'd ſeveral Books which they call 
Paſquino in eſtaſi. 
PASS, PASS ADE, in Fencing, a Leap or Advance upon 


the Enemy. 


* 


Of cheſe there are ſeveral Kinds; as vcluntary Paſſes, com- 


2 


8 


Conduct to Enemies. 


See 


and had, doubtleſs, effected it, but that 'ere the Fleet he 


mencing from the left Foot out of Meaſure r . 
as when the Enemy is not expetied. ole df the frm Boa 
after a Puſh from the right Foot; where bei; n, Wade 
the Enemy, as not to have Time to retire 10 © Preli 
ſize the Guand w his Sword. Jos endeamew g 
The Meaſure of the Paſ5is,when the | 
are ſo near, as that ke may touch _ an ofthe Seed 
Paſſes, within, above, beneath, to the right a i Ther at 
* — — — the Line, Sc. '#* Pa 
Ass of Arms, in Chivalry, a Place whi * 
undertook to defend, yg a Brid RY "20, u Nutze 
paſſed without fighting the Perſons She kept * not to 
The Knights who held the Paſs hung up their A. 
Trees, Pales, Columns, &gc. erected for the P 10 Ama 
were diſpoſed to diſpute the Paß, touched . ©; fachy 
a with his _ Fee was a Challenge n . 
obliged to accept. e Vanquiſh'd ga 
as — before — on. 85 ws MY ns OR ſuch Prix 
— Pacs-Poyt, a Licence, or Letter from a Prince, or Co 
granting Liberty and Safe-Conduct to travel, enter. 88 
of his Territories, freely and without Moleſtation b dat 
The Paſs-Port is, properly, given to Friends. EY the 
Paſquier takes Þ hg Sa rz-Conpucr, | Gi 
| Paſqurer takes Paſſe-Port to be uſed for | 
Balſac mentions a very honourable 24 Por gie u n 
peror to a Philoſopher ; in theſe Terms: I/ 7here 2 
on Zana, or on Sea, hardy enough to moleſt Artamon hy wy 
conſider whether he be {Frong enongh to wage Mar with G 
* As8-Port is alſo u malig: F nted by a Prince ſo 
ne importing or exporting Merchandizes, Move 
vn paying the W 
Merchants ſometimes procure ſuch Paß i 
Kinds of Commodities; 1 they are W Syd yay 
baſſadors and Miniſters, for their f Fr e, Equipag 8 . 
Pass- Pot is alſo a Licence obtain d for Ne ns rti i 
exporting of Merchandizes deem d Contra bands, and” dale 
2 Tous _— Gold, Silver, pretious Stones, Am- 
— on iy | 9 8 Corn, Wool, Ge. upon paying Dv 
 Pas8-Parok, a Command given in the Head of an Am 
and thence communicated to the Rear; t fo! 
How to Mouth, e by petting W 
PAss ar- tout, a Maſter-xey; or Key that $ indiffe- 
rently ſeveral Locks belonging t Fg 6 
ment. 1 5 way her as 
Ass- Volant, a Fagot, or a pretended Soldier, not enroll 
whom the Captain or Colonel 8 paſs in Review, alte 
to ſhew that his Company is compleat, or to receive the Pay 
9 to en Profit. See Facor, Ec. 
In 1razce the Paſſe-veulants are condemn'd 
the Cheek with Tre e e 
| A, or Paſſa Iva, in Pharmacy, a Term applied to 
thoſe dried Grapes, which we call Rather See * 
Uve Paſſe is ſometimes alſo uſed, with leſs Propriety, fer 
Figs. See Firs, | | 
PASSADE, or PASSADO, in Fencing, a Thruſt or Palk 
See Pass. PRs | | 
PASSADE, is alſo a Benevolence or Alms given to poor Pil. 
ſengers. EY 
In the Manage, it ſigniſies a Turn, or Courſe of a Hotls 
backv ar ds and forwards on the ſame Plot of Ground. 
PASSAGE, in Commerce, Right of Paſſage is an Impole 
tion which ſome Princes exact by their Officers or Farmers, i 
certain narrow cloſe Places of their Territories, either at L 
or Sea ; on all Veſſels, Vehicles, and Carriages of all Kinds; 
and even ſometimes on Perſons, and Paſſengers coming in c 
going out of Ports, Oc. . | 
The Paſſage of the Sound, (that famous Streight which cat 
ries us out of the German into the Baltic Sea) is the molt ce 
lebrated Paſſage in Europe. The Rights belong to the King 
of Denmark, and are paid at Elfenore or Cronembonrg. 
All Nations who traffic into this Part of the North, are ſub 
{ef to this Right; the Steges, indeed, were exempted from! 
y the Treaty of 1658, by their ſeizing the other Side of the 
Streight; but by the Treaty of x720, they are excluded thePr 
vilege; and put on the ſame Footing with their Neighbou 
Cronewell was bent on extorting this Paſſage from the Dae 


for the Purpoſe arriv'd there, he died. | 
. Bras Ts are ſuch as only come at certain Seaſons 

and then diſappear again; being ſuppoſed to paſs the on 

ſome other Climate. See Mics a r10N. - 

T he Biras of Paſſage are the Stork, Swallow, N ue 
Martin, Woodcock, Quall dec. There are alſo Five of ® 
ſage, as Herrings, Mackerel, &9c. | dd 

Mr. Der ham TOY it as a remarkable Inſtance of he 
that, — the ſtork in the heavens knoweth her af ointed tin 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwallow 0 ſerve fot of 
of their coming — Jer. viii. 3. No doubt, the Temperatur . 
the Air, and their natural Propenſity to breed their Yor bt 
the great Incentivesto this Migration: But how theſe mf 
unthinking Creatures, ſhould ſo exactly know the be y 
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Bog heir Gene? 1 ow they ſhou d know which Way to ſteer The anima Paſſions he defines by thoſe Effects produced © © 
TY thi ＋ 9: icher to $0 z 3s a difficult Coafderation. by Spirits or Bodics, immediately if Body. © 6 

tb ir auf. VII.. 33. % „„ . Hence asoutward Objects may beconfider'deither as Gods 

ur ty Tea = Paſſtge, in the Manage, an Action wherein or Evils; the moſt natural Diviſion of the Paſſions, whether 
ASSA GE) 105 two Legs together, a hind and a fore Leg, in Spiritual, or Animal, as they regard thoſe Objects, is into 

0 de Horſe ral Andrew's Croſs; when, ſetting thoſe two on the Phaſurable and Painful, And in this Senſe all the Paſſions 

en he raiſes the other two; and thus alternately 3 may be reduced to Love and Hatred; of which ay; and Sor- 

Paſt | 5 pave a Foot of os + Wen 1 x Hope be. = wy ſo mow ations, or Com- 

; ever gals, Paſſage conſiſts in kee e Legs a plexions, acco to the various inces, Poſitions, Oc. 
e e Ar, ee ths ee of the ede Objeet, » e PNG 


7 ie e age is the ſame as in pacing and ages In Effect, all the Paſſions may not only be reduced to two, 


eg : c, a Portion of an Air, or Tune, conſiſting vis, Love and Harred ; but, perhaps, to one, Love; and even 
wh. 11 hey ——4 46 er Demi-quavers, Oc. laſting that may be all reſolved e and that 1800 a Prin- 
5 D 1 ſeve or at moſt, three eaſures. 3 diple of Self preſervation, or neceſſary invincible Deſire of Plea - 
t ne, 1 the Italians call contra Punto 4 un fol paſſo, is a ſure or Hap ineſs. The Reſt are only Rivulets from this 
ey Thus' the Beginning of the Song, confiſting of one, two, or Source; or ſpecial Applications of this Principle to particulat 

= Portion 1 which is to be imitated in other Notes; not Occaſions. 1 £5 5 
a * * ſame Strings or Tones, but only obſerving the Thus the Deſire of any Thing under the Appearance of its 
ö WI 


1 umber, and Fi as in the Notes of the firſt Goodneſs, Suitableneſs, or Neceſſity to our Happineſs coniti- 
0 Out ſame _—_ 4 is one of the Kinds of contra pumto Perf: tutes the Paſſion of Love; the Dee of aſbhowing or avoiding 
Paſſage 3 WRT | 5 HAT 1 to be miſchievous, hurtful, or deſtrue- 

* \LORHYNCHITES, a Sect of Montaniſts in the tive, conſtitutes Hatred or Averſion : The Deſire of a Good; 
Century; who made Profeſſion of perpetual Silence, which appears at the ſame Time probable, and in our Power / 
1. 1 the better to maintain it, kept the Thumb continually on conſtitutes Hope ; but if the Good appear improbable, difficult, 
* and, Lips; founding their Practice on that of the Pſalmiſt. or impoſſible, it conſtitutes Fear or Deſparr : The unexpec- 

their Libs 4 on my- Mouth. St. Jerom mentions his ted Gratification of Deſire is Joy: The Deſire of Ha pineſs 
inn met with ſome of em in his Time. See MonTA- to another under Pain, or Suffering, is Compaſſion; and the De- 

wr E . ; fte of another's Puniſhment, Revenge or Malice, &c. | 
5 ASSANT, in Heraldry, a Term 28 to an Animal in The ſingle Defire of Happineſs, then, is the Spring or Mo- 
ohield, appearing to wal; or, to the ordinary Poſture of tive of all our Paſſions; as thoſe are of all our Actions. Some 
* 1} Antmale. ; | wiſe and reaſonable Motive, or End of Action, ſays Dr. Mor- 
t Thus we ſay, he bears Gules two Lions Paſſants over one gan, is certainly neceſſary to all wiſe and 3 Action 3 
another. | . | . do act without a Motive, wou d be the ſame Thing as not to 

In molt Beaſts, except Lions, they frequently uſe Tripping, act at all, that is, ſuch an Action cou'd anſwer no farther or 


; f Paſſant: - | | better End than not acting; and conſequently the Action, as 
= __ 8 Fa Term underſtood of the different Motions, and well as the Agent, wou'd bo ſo far infign cant and uſcieſs, 
Dus Agitations of the Soul, according to the different Objects that He who ſhou'd have no Object at all of his Love or Ayerſion; 


themſelves to the Senſes. See Sour. I Hope or Fear, Joy or Grief, muſt be fimply and purely indif- 
4 „ all thoſe Motions whereby the Soul is carried Frank to all Action; and conſequent! 2 4 in 4 
towards 27 Thing 3 AS Love, Ambition; evenge, Sc. are ra- State of perfect Reſt and Ir or in a State, equivalent 
cher Actions than Paſſions; and on the contrary, thoſe Motions thereto 5 wherein the Actions of ſuch a Being cou'd be of no 
whereby the Soul finds itſelf interrupted in its Action, as Grief, more ee than the uncertain Fluctuation of an Atom, 
Ge. are the only real Paſſions. See Ac rio. ddr the Whivering ofa Feather in the Air. | 
We find various Modifications and Impreſſions of Pleaſure The natural, or occaſional Cauſe of all the Paſſions, Males 
and Pain, inſeparably annex d by an eftabliſh'd Law of Na- branch makes to be the Motion of the animal Spirits, which 
ture, to the ſeveral Judgments we form concerning Good and are diffuſed thro' the Body to produce, and preſerve a Diſpo- 
Evil: Theſe Judgments, with their reſpective Modifications fition therein, ſuitable to the Object perceiv'd ; to the End, 
of Pleaſure or Pain annex d, according to the various Appear- the Body and Mind may mutually aſſiſt each other on this Oc- 
ances and Relations of the Object conſidered, either as good caſion; it being the Order of the Creator, that our Wills be 
or evil, preſent or abſent, certain or uncertain, probable or im- followed by Motions of the Body roper to execute them z and 
probable, poſſible or impoſſible, and affecting the Machine in a that the Motions of the Body mechanically excited in us by the 
certain Manner peculiar to the Modifications; make what we View of external Objects, be accompanied with a Paſſſon of the 
| call the Paſſions. 3233 ĩ | Soul which inclines us to will or nill what appears ſervieea- 
How, or by what Means, this mutual Action and Commu- ble or noxious to the Body. | 
nication between Soul and Body is effected, we are, in a great *Tis a continual Impreſſion of the Will of the Creator, that 
Meaſure, ignorant: We have but very obſcure and faint No- unites us thus intimately to a Piece of Matter, and occafions 
tions of any Thing prior, or more ſimple to reſolve it into; ex- this 1 of Motions and Senſations : Were this Im- 
cept the immediate Will and Agency of the firſt Cauſe itſelf. preſſion of the Creator's Will ſuſpended a Moment, we ſhould 
See COMMUNICATION, CAUSE, ec. | | Bo delivered from all Dependance, all Paſſions, c. For, what 
Makbranch defines the Paſſions to be all thoſe Emotions People uſually imagine of a neceſſary Connection between the 


al. naturally arifing in the Soul, on occaſion of extraordinary Mo- Motions of the Spirits and Blood, and the Emotions of the Soul, 

0 tions of the animal Spirits, and the Blood: In Oppofition to js inconceivable. | | | 

Fe thoſe Motions of the Soul which are common to us with pure Some little Parts of the Bile, ſay they, move with ſome 
7 


Intelligences, and which he calls Natural Inclinations. See Violence among the Fibres of the Brain: Therefore the Soul 
NaTuAAL Jaxlination. muſt neceſſarily be agitated with ſome Paſſion; and this Paſ- 
Tho' the Paſſions be inſeparable from Inclinations ; and tho ſion be Anger, rather than Love. What Relation can we con- 
a Man be only capable of ſenſible Love or Hatred, becauſe he ceive between the Faults of an Enemy, a Paſſion of Contempt 
8 capable of ſpiritual Ones zyet does it appear juſt in that Au- or Hatred, and a _—_ Motion of the Parts of the Blood; 
thor to diſtinguiſh between them. Paſſious are much ſtronger ſtriking againſt certain Parts of the Brain? How can the Uni- 
warmer than Inclinations; their Objects are different, and on or Alliance of two Things ſo different as Spirit or Matter 
lo are their Cauſes : Paſſions and Inclinations differ juſt as be effected, but by the omiipotent Will of the Author of Na- 
much as Senſe and Imagination. ture ? | 
in Effect, the 'Paſſions of the Soul are Impreſſions of the is a Point, about which the Divines and Philoſophers can 
Author of Nature, which incline us to our Bodies, and all Things never agree; whether this Relation and Connection of houghts 
that may be of Uſe to their Preſervation: Natural Inclinations of the ind, and Motions of the Body, be the Gift of Nature, 
are Impreſſions of the Author of Nature, which determine us or the Puniſhment of the firſt Sin? And whether the Paſſions ' 
eimanily to love him, as our ſupreme Good. be the Inſtitution of Nature, or the Corruption thereof. In- 
The Philoſophers are not agreed about the Number and Di- deed, confidering the good and wiſe Purpoſes the Paſſicus ſerve, 
"ion of the Paſſions : The ordinary Diviſion is thus; the Paſ- and that abſolute Neceſſity they are of; tis ſurprizing it 
of the Concupiſcible A petite, are Pleaſure and Pain, ſhou'd ever be doubted, that they are eſſential to human Na- 
fire and Averſion, Love cs Hatred: Thoſe of the Iraſcible ture. po Ee 
eie are Anger, Courage, Fear, Hope, and Deſpair. See This Union or Relation is found in all Men; but in diffe- 
: e Authors on the Subject of the Paffions 3 Des Cartes, who rent Degrees, and of different Extent, according to the diffe- b 
Tal ers them phyfically.; Coerffereau who a; us the rent Temperaments, Conditions, Ages, Sexes, Occaſions, Ob - 
of * Pictury of the Paſſions ; La Chambre, the Characters jects, Sc. E. gr. Thus, our Union or Relation to ſenſible 
fin e Paſſions; and Fath-Senault, the Uſe of the Paſ}» Objects we have ſeen is ſtronger than that to Things we have 
D: | VERT only heard talk of. And thus the Great have a Relation to 
maj Geyne conſiders the Paſſions as either Spiritual or Ani- many more Things, than others, their Slavery is more exten 
prod The Spiritual Paſſions he defines to be thoſe Sentiments five. A General, E. gr. retains or has a Relation to all his 
in the Soul by external Objects, either ſpiritual Ones Soldiers, as they all reſpect him; and tis this Slavery * * 
| ually 
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bu. To 


fually occafions his Genetofity : The Deſire of being eſteem'd 
dy all in whoſe Sight he is frequently, obliges him to ſacrifice 
more reaſonable Pleaſures. | I _— 
is thus throughout the World: Vanity animates Virtue, 
otherwiſe we ſhould never have ſuch Lengths gone. Again, 
Children don't mind the ſame Things with grown People. 
Women look no farther than their Families 110 Neighbour- 
hood: But Men retain to their whole Country; tis for them 
to defend it; they mind Honours, Offices, c. Nor is there a 
leſs Variety reſulting from the different Circumſtances and 
aployments of People. bf SHASTES 1 
Ehe Dif | 3 Mind in a married Man differs much 
from that 5 Batchelor. The People in Monaſteries have both 
the Mind and Heart turn'd very differently from People who 
live in the World. They are united to much fewer Things 3 
but then the Attachment is much cloſer and ſtronger. Their 
Paſſious move in a little Sphere ; and like the Sun's Rays, in 
a convex Lens, are aſſembled, as it were, in a Focus. © 
In every Paſſion there may ſeven Things be diſtinguiſh'd: 
The firſt, the Judgement the Mind makes of an Object ; or the 
View of the Relation the Objects bears to us. The ſecond, a 
new Determination of the Motion of the Will towards that Ob- 
je& ; ſuppoſing it to appear a good. The 7h1r4, the peculiar 
Senſations or Modifications which accompany them ; as the 
| Senſation of Love, Hatred, Deſire, or Joy; which Senſations 
are always different in the different Paſſions, and, as it were, 
the Characteriſticks thereof. The fourth, a new Determination 
of the Courſe of the Blood and Spirits, towards the ſeveral Parts 
of the Body : Before the Sight of the Obje& of the Paſſion, 
the animal Spirits were pretty equally diffuſed throughout the 
Body; bur the Preſence of the new Object diſturbs the whole 
OEconomy ; and the greateſt Part of the Spirits are ſent into 
the Muſcles of the Arms, Legs, Face, Sc. The j5f7 is the 
ſenfible Emotion of the Soul, which finds itſelf ſhaken by this 
ſudden Over-flowing of _ The ſixth, is the different 
Senſations of Love, Hatred, c. caus'd, not by the intellectual 
View of Good or Evil, but by the different Shakes or Pulſes, 
the animal Spirits occaſion in the Brain. The laſt is a certain 
Senſation of Joy, or inward Satisfaction, which detains the Soul 
in its Paſſion, and atteſts its being in the State it ought to be 
with Regard to that Object. . l 
PASSION, in a View to Medicine, make one of the fix 
Non-yaturals, of the utmoſt Conſequence, with reſpe& to 
Health or Diſeaſe. See Non-NaTvRAL. 8 
In Conſequence of the ſeveral Judgements we form concern- 
ing Objects, as either Good or Evil, the Organs of Senſation 
and Motion, viz. the nervous Fibres, are variouſly impreſs'd 


* . 
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or ſtimulated z whence ariſe certain Senſations, and certain 


Modifications of Motion, which, tis apparent, are reciprocal, 
and follow mutually from each other, a the Impreſſion 
be ſuppoſed firſt made on the Body, or on the Mind: that is, 
any ſtrong violent Motion made on the Organs, will excite a 
inful Senſation in the Mind; or any ſuch painful Senſation 
Ir excited in the Mind from the bare Conſideration of an Ob- 
ject will impreſs a violent Motion on the Organs. And, on 
the contrary, an eaſy and placid Undulation, impreſs'd origi- 
nally by the actual Im ulſe of Objects, will excite a pleaſurable 
Senſation in the Mind; or a pleaſurable Senſation excited in 
the Mind, from the mere Contemplation of an Object, will be 
follow'd with a like eaſy, 2 Undulation of the Organs. 
The painful Paſſions, then, as well as bodily Pain, impreſs 
the nervovs Fibres with a violent Motion which brings *em 
alternately into forcible Contractions, and Dilatations, or 
ſtrengthens and increaſes their muſcular Force, and Action. 
While then this Pain or Uneaſineſs of Defire, annex'd to the. 
Paſſions, and impreſs'd on the Nerves, is moderate and re- 
ſtrain'd within the Bounds of Nature; Such {ſtimulating De- 
fires have a good Effect ; as they ſtrengthen muſcular Motion, 
| keep up the Circulation of the Blood, promote the natural Se- 
cretions, and excite a Man to ſuch Actions and Exerciſes, 
wherein animal Life, Health, and Vigour conſiſt. But where 
the Uneaſineſs annex d to the Paſſion is too violent, ſuch a 
continual Stimulus will gradually derive a too great Proportion 
of Blood to the ſtimulated Organs, by which the Veſſels will 
be over- ſtretch'd, and diſtended, their muſcular Force gradu- 
ally impair' d, and the Ezuilibrium of the Blood and Juices be 
interrupted. And hence, from a mere painful Senſation, will 
ariſe a ——— Train of bodily Illneſſes and Pains, in Con- 
ſequence of the eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Union and Communi- 
cation of Soul and Body. | 
Again, while we are wearing off the Uneaſineſs of Deſire, 
annex'd to any Paſſion, we teel a ſenſible Pleaſure, or agree- 
able Emotion; and the Organs, hereupon falling into eaſy, 
uniform, placid Undulations, the too great Current of the 
Blood toward them is diverted, and the Ezuilibrium re- 
ſtored. As ſoon as the Uneaſineſs is all gone, the Pleaſure 
ceaſes, and terminates in meer Indolence, which diſpoſes the 
Perſon to Reſt and Inaction; till the Return of ſome freſh 
Defire, ſtimulating to farther Actien, renew the ſame Succeſ- 
fion, and interchangeable Series of Pains and Pleaſure. 
And this is the Circle of animal Life: as the Stimulus of 
Defire throws off the Indolence of Reſt, and excites to Action; 


Action, and continue the ſame Row, 


* 


. 

So the Gratification moderates the Pain of Dag. 

Pleaſure at firſt, and then terminates in the form © de 

and Inaction; till freſh Defires returning, Rimutas vi 
12 

Dit 


Dr. Cheyne divides the Paſſion, into Acute and C 
ter the ſame Manner, and for. the ſam | 

The Acnte Paſſions, whether 'pleaſureable 
obſerves, have much the ſame Bra "op ph. 
ſame Manner as Arute Diſeaſes do. They ettect 2 l. the 
culation of the Fluids, and conſtringe the Solids for * 
ſhort Time. Thus, ſudden uſts of 0 or Grief fi fon 
the Nervous Fibres, and the Coats 0 the Animg 1 
and thereby give a greater Celerity to their included Ken 
and the Functions of the Heart and Lungs being inyol us 
they have their more neceſſary and immediate Efg 
them. Thus, both ſudden Joy and Grief make us me 
ſhort and quick, and render the Pulſe ſmall and f. 
Tho' retaining our Breath ſomtime to reflect more inten 
any painful es ones at length a ſtrong Expiration 1 
becomes a Sigh. Thus a ſudden painful] ea, 10 8 
quick Circulation, and thereby throwing a great Rwy, 
Blood upward, makes it appear in the ſuperficial elle 
the Face, Neck, and Preaft, and fo produces a Sly, 
ſame Principles will account for the effects of Fear and An 
which make us change Colour, and look Rez or Fal- ** 
Blood is accelerated or retarded in its Courſe. gudde 1nd 
great Fear do ſo convulſe the Nervous Syſtem, that th 
ſometimes alter the Pofition of the Parts : Thus the Har 
_ ay pd in rs, and — . be render d ſo ff 
and rigid, as to flop at once the Animal Fundtic 
Fainting, and ſoanerlitjed Death. ran 

Chronical Paſſions, waſte the Nervous Syſtem pradully 
Thoſe Nerves employ'd in confidering, brooding over, and. 
ing ſuch a Set of Ideas in the Imagination, mult be woman 
and 2 ; and the reſt, by diſuſe, render d reſty and un 
active, liteleſs and deſtitute of a ſufficient Flux of warm Blogl 
and due Nouriſhment. Thus does long Grief, dark Melw- 
cholly, hopeleſs Love, over Weening, Pride, 65c. impair the 
Habit; and ſometimes when long indulged, terminate in Mad. 
neſs; the Reaſon is, that a conſtant Habit of fing one 
Thing in the Imagination, 1 ra a ready Diſpoſition in the 
Nerves, to produce again the {ame Image, till the Thoupht 
of it become Spontaneous and Natural, like Breathing, or the 
Motion of the Heart. Thus the Faqnirs in India fix one at 
both Hands by long holding em up, fo. as that they camot 
bring them down again. E¶ay of Hemth, Oc. 
But Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone almoſt beyond a 
Body in explaining the Orgin, and effects of the Paſſons. 
From a Courſe of actual Obſervations of the ſeveral Phem- 
mena in the Body, which attend the ſeveral Paſſions, viz, The 
State of the Pulſe, Reſpiration, Warmth, Digeſtion, &. that 
ingenious Author theſe general Conclufions ; 


I. That all the grateful,” or pleaſurable Paſſons raiſe the 
vital Tide, ſtrengthen and quicken. the Pulſe, diffuſe the n. 
tural Heat, and take off any antecedent Srimulus, or Preſſit 
upon the Abdomen and inferior Organs: And, on the cov 
trary, tlie painful Paſſions fink and depreſs the Blood, weaket 
the Pulſe, recall and concenter the natural Heat, and fix a H. 
#11415 or Compreſſion on the inferior Organs. 


II. Allthe Paſſions impreſs their characteriſtick Senſations 
or Modifications of Pleaſure and Pain, eſpecially upon the 
Oeſophagus, and upper Orifice of the Stomach. 


III. That they impreſs their different Modifications on the 
Muſcles of the Larynx, and thus diſcover themſelves by the di. 
ferent Modulation and Tone of the Voice. 


And hence he infers, that the Nerves of the eighth Con. 
gation, or Par Vagum, are the principal Inſtruments of ts 
Paſſions; by means whereof, they are variouſly impre if 
modified, and organized: Theſe, therefore, which art 10 
ping to all Parts of the Breaſt and Abdomen, articulary! b 

eart, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, Oeſophagus, japhragn, | 
teſtines, the Organs of Generation, & c. he conſiders 4s Pat 
ticks of the firſt Order; the Intercoſtal, which accompanies 
the Diviſions of the Par Vagum, he calls Pathericks of ! 1 
ſecond Oraer : The Nerves which ſerve the Muſcles ep! 0 
in Reſpiration, and have the neareſt Communication with % 
of the Par Vagum, by means of the Intercoſtal, he calls 
theticks of the third Order; and , the Nerves which immedi 
diſpenſe Senſe and Motion to the ſeveral Parts ofthe Hea 
have a remoter Communication with the Par Vagum, the 
theticks of the fourth Order. See NxRvxR. ieh art 
According to this Gradation, then, the Organs whic _ 
immediately ſupplied with Nerves from the Par Va ＋ 5 
Patheticks of the firſt Order will be firſt affected in tue f 


ſions, and with the ſmalleſt Degree of impreſs'd Motion," 
which the Parts communicating immediately with {9% f. 


00 f 


coſtal, or ſecond Order of Patheticks, keep Pace 


| the ſame Time, and with the fame Motion : 
en plied with the hir 4-Order of Patheticks, 

d in the Muſcles of Reſpiration, are af- 
ans of Senſe and Motion in the 


4 Secfation and I 


2 by which 


l 
qrmed, — Senſe Juan Se. are much diſturbed. 


| Opera! 
Fhis gradual «Oo Experience ; but how they are ge- 
og make theſe Advances, re- 


1 d, then, that the Quantity of Motion im- 
Y. _ the pathetic Nerves in any Paſſion, is always 1 52 
o the Strength fth o- 
tion i 

thetic dy 


7 the Pathetick Nerves are ſpen 


rive their 


preſs d or too long continued, theſe inferior Organs are 


and gre | 
impetuouſſy — ch ; 


: And hence the Patient will be excited 
cry out, and complain, and. diſcover in 
of the Voice, atic he 
hinge + Characteriſticks of the prevailing Paſſion, 
duch is the State of Nature under the painful Paſſions, 
where the ſtrong Deſire of Good is attended with an * 
ance of Difficulty, or Improbability: where the ſame Detire is 
utended with a ſeeming Probability of obtaining, or effecting 
: . this Appearance, by moderating the Intenſeneſs of the Pain 
of the Deſire, and taking off the too violent Action of the pa- 
thetic Nerves on the inferior Organs, puts the pathetic Syſtem 
nan eaſy, natural, uniform Undulation; by Which the Equ- 
/brium of the Blood being reſtored, the pleaſurable Paſſions 
of Love, Joy, Hope, Oc. will be rais'd: And in this Caſe the 
Pulſe will riſe, and. the natural Heat be diffuſed, and by the 
Adlon of the Pathetic Nerves on their proper Organs the ſeve- 


ral Symptoms be produced which diſcover their placid Emo- 
tions. Where the Deſire is very Keen, and Intenſe, we ſee what 


a prodigious Force it will impreſs on the Nerves, by the Actions 
& oy i and Men in a Fright. In this Caſe, the Stimulus 
of Deſire being exceeding ſtrong, and the impreſſed Motion uni- 
verſa! ;the pathetic Nerves of the fourth or laſt Order come to 
be affected; that is, the Organs of Senſation and Imagination 
in the Brain are brought into ſuch violent Vibrations, as to 
diſturb the Operations of Reaſon. | 
And from this violent Perturbation of the pathetic Nerves 
in the Brain, Mad-men have their Imagination as ſtrong and 
vivid as Senſation itſelf. See IMAGINATION. Ie 
Hence, alſo, we may obſerve the Heights, or Extremes of 
xe two contrary painful and pleaſureable Paſſions ; the one 
ing at length into a Mania or raving Madneſs, and the other 
finking into a hypocondriacal Melancholy. The principal 
Seat of the one is the Brain; and of the other, the Viſcera of 
tie Abdomen, eſpecially the Spleen and Meſentery. The 
one inflames and over-heats, the other chills and freezes the 
Imagination: The one hangs over the Underſtanding like a 
paring, dazling Light, which animates and leads us on with 
Leal and Vehemence ; the other like a thick, black, and diſ- 


mal Cloud, that ſinks all the Powers of Nature unto the Depths 


of Miſery and Diſpair. See MAn1A and MELANCHOLLY. 
PASSIONS in Poetry, the paſſionate Sentiments, Geſ- 
tures, Actions, 89c. which the Poet gives his Perſons. 
The Paſſions are, as it were, the Life and Spirit of the 
longer Poems. Their N eceſſity in Tragedy and Comedy is 


vious ; nor can the Epopea ſubſiſt without em. See T's a-. 


erpr, Conz Dy, Oc. 

, Tis not enough, the Epic Narration be ſurprizing; it muſt 
likewiſe be moving, and paſſionate ; hurrying away the Rea- 
ers Mind, and filling it with Anxiety, 55 Terror, or 
ome other violent Paſſion, and this for Subjects it knows are 

"Rd See NARRATION. 
0 Paſſions be always neceſſary, yet, all are not equally 
neceſſary, or ſuitable to all. Comedy has Joy, and agreeable 
urprizes for its part: Tragedy on the 3 has Terror, 
d Compaſſion. The proper Paſſion of the Epopea is Ad- 
miration ; tho! the E a, as a Medium between the two 
Gar takes in both their Kinds of Paſſions, as we ſee in the 
urils ofthe fourth Book of the Æneid, and the Games andDi- 
Ks ons of the fifth. Admiration in effect, is conſiſtent with 
ab, ve admire with Joy the Things that ſurprize us agree- 
12 with Terror 1 Grief thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 
GO the general Paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the Epic 
wh; 3 Poems; each Epopea has its peculiar Paſſion, 
en diſtinguiſhes it from other Epic Poems. This peculiar 


(761) 


and Modulation of the Muſcles of the 


Paſſion Kill follows the Character of the Hero. Thus Wrath 
nd Terror reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is — 2 
and rarren ixreyAbrear' du the moſt terrible of Men, 
The nei is all in the tender, ſofter Paſſions z ſuch being 
the Character of ZEneas. The Prudence of Uly/ſes, not allow- 

ing theſe. Excefles, we find none of em reign in the Odyſſee. 
A to the conducting of the Paſſions, to make em have their 
Effect, there are two Things required, vis. that the Audi- 
ence be prepared or diſpoſed to receive em; and that ſeveral 
- incompatible Paſſions be not mix d together. [2665 
The Neceſſity of diſpoſing the Audience, is founded on the 
natural Neceſſity of taking N where they are, in order 
to remove em elſewhere. The Application of this Maxim 
is eaſy ; a Man is calm, and at Eaſe. and you wou'd put him 
in a Paſſion by a Diſcourſe made on purpoſe. You mult be- 
gin, then, in a calm Manner; by this Means you join your ſelf 
to him; and afterwards, walking together, he wont fail to 
low you in all the Paſſions to which you lead hinvitiſen- 
y. \ A | 

If you ſhew your Anger at firſt, you'll be as ridiculous, and 
will have as little Effect, as Ajax in the Metamrphoſes; in 
whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine Example of this failing. 

He begins his Harangue in the Height of þ Mon, and wit 

the molt violent Figures, before his Judges, in the deepeſt 


Tranquillity. 
7 — — FSigeia torvo, 


1 claſſemque in Littore, vultu; 
Protendenſd manus, Agimus proh qupiter! inquit 
Ante rates cauſam, & mecum confertur Ulyſſes. . 
The neceſſary Diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceeding 
Diſcourſe; or, at leaſt from ſome Action, wh ich has already 
begun to raiſe the Paſſions ere they are mention d. The Ora- 
tors themſelves, ſometimes uſe this laſt Means: For tho), 
e they don't raiſe the Paſſions till the End of their 
Diſcourſe z yet, when they find their Audience already 
moved, *twou'd be ridiculous in em, by an unſcaſonable Tran- 
quillity, to lay em again. 2 5a | 
Thus, the laſt time Catiline came to the Senate, the Fa- 
thers were ſo ſhock'd at his Preſence, that thoſe near the 
Place where he ſat down, roſe up, retired, and left him alone. 
On this Occaſion, Cicero had too much Senſe to begin his Ora- 
tion with the uſual Tranquillity and Coolneſs of Exordiums, 
By this Means he'd have palled and abated the Indignation 
or, the Senators againſt Catiliue; which it was his Buſineſs 
to ſpirit up, and inflame ; and wou'd have eas'd the Parricide 
of that Conſternation, the Behaviour of the Senators had 
given him ; and which it was his Defign to aggravate, Omit- 
ting therefore, the firſt Part of his Oration, he takes his Au- 
ditors in the Condition he finds em; continues and augments 
their Paſſions. Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
N. Luamaiu nos etiam Furor iſte tuus eludet ? Quen, 
ad finem ſeje effrenata jactabit audacid? Nihilnete nocturnum 
5 Zalatii, nibil urbis Vigilie, nibil timor populk, 
nthil, Sc. 


* 


3 


The Poets are full of Inſtances of this Kind; where the 
Paſſion is prepar'd or kept up by Actions. Dido in Virgil be- 


ins a Diſcourſe like Ajax : prob F 1 ibit hic, ait, &cc. 
Pur then the Motions are here well diſpoſed ; Dido is before 
repreſented under terrible apprehenſions of Z£neas's quitting 
her, &c. | 

| Seneca's Conduct, indeed, is quite oppoſite to this Rule. 
If he has a Pasſion to raiſe, he is ſure f to take from his 
Audience any Diſpoſition they might have to be affected. If 
they be in Grief, Fear, or the Expectation of ſomething horri- 
ble, Cc. He'll begin with ſome fine Deſcription of the Place, Ec. 
In the Troaces, Hecuba and Andromache, being prepared to 
hear the violent and barbarous Death of their Son Aſtyanax, 
whom the Greeks precipitated from the Top of a Tower; what 
booted it to tell them, that of the Spectators who crouded 
from all Quarters to ſee the Execution, ſome placed them- 
ſelves on Stones, which the Ruins of the Walls occaſion'd to 
Project; that others ſhook their Legs, as being placed too 
high, Sc. Alta Rupes, cujus e Cacumine erecta ſunmos tur- 
ba libravit pedes. &c. g 

The ſecond Thing required in the Management of the Paſ- 
ſions, is, that they be found pure and diſengaged from any 
Thing that might prevent their Effect. | 
| Pehmpr bx, therefore, 7. e. a Multiplicity of Fables, Ac- 
tions, or Hiſtories, muſt be avoided: All Adventures much 
broken, and hard to be retain'd ; and all Intrigues intricate 
and difficult to conceive, are at once excluded. Theſe em- 
barraſs the Mind, and require ſo much Attention, that there 
is none to ſpare for the Paſſions. The Soul muſt be free and 
diſengaged to feel ; and we divert our ſelves even from our 
real Sorrows, by an Application to other Things, 
But of all others, the greateſt Enemies to the Paſſions, are 


the Paſſicus them ſelves: They oppoſe and deſtroy one ano- 
ther; and if two op 


te ones £. gr. Toy and Sorrow meet iv 
the fame Object; they will neither of em Rand it. *Tis the 
Nature of theſe Habitudes that impoſes this Law: The 
Blood and Spirits cannot move gently and equally, as in a 
State of Tranquillity, and at the ſame Time be * and 

9 | uſpende d 


Tuſpended with ſome Violence, occaſi 
can they be in either of thoſe Situation | 
from the outer Parts of the Body, to ble em about the 
HeartzorRage ſends em into the Muſcles, and makes em act 
there with Violences very oppoſite to the ations of Fear. 
The Cauſes and Effects, therefore, of the Paſſions in the 
Soul, are to be ſtudied, to be able to manage em with all their 
Force. Virgil furniſhes two Examples, of what we haye ſaid 
about the Simplicity and Diſengagement of each Paſſion, in 
the Deaths of Camilla and Pallas. See the Ainz1D. - 
paAssSIlON in Heraldry, or the Croſs of Payion, a Gre 
thus called, becauſe, in Shape of that wherein our Saviour 


ſuffer d, i. e. not croſs d in the Middle, but nearer the Top; 


with Arms ſhort in proprotion to the Length of the Shaft. See 


Cross. | 
PASSION-WEEK, the Week next preceeding Eaſter. 
See EasTER. „ "Suits 1 
It is thus call'd from our Saviour 's Paſſion, i. e. his Cruci- 
Gxion, which happen d on the Friday of this Week, now call d 
Good. Friday. 85 V 
Liac PASSION: See IL Ac Paſſion, 
PASSIVE, a term of Relation, implying 
or undergo the Action of ſome other; which in re 
of isdenominated Active. See Active. FAS. 
In all Generations, the School Philoſophers conceive an 
active Power and a Paſſive, See PW Xxx. 

In civil Life, we ſay ſuch a Perſon in ſuch an Election, has 
both an active Voice, and a Pasſve, i. e. he is both capable of 
Electing and being Elected. See Voice. DN 
Some alſo uſe the term Paſſive Debr, for a Debt which 
we owe another; in contradiſtinction to an Active Debt, which 
is owing us. See DET. 3 5 

The Chymiſts divide their 4 p or Elements into Ac- 
tive and Pasſive. The Pasſive are ſuch as have noaCtive Force 
inherent in themſelves; and only act by being join'd with 
Tome of the other. See Princiers, og | 
Such are Phlegm, and Earth; ſome ſay alſo, Salt, and, in 
effect, all but Sulphur, or Fire, which they will have the only 
rinciple of Action and Motion in the Univerſe. See EAR TR, 
ULPHUR, FIR R, Oc. 


15 — Prayer, in the Language of the Myſtick Divines, is 
a total Suſpenſion or Ligature of the intellectual Faculties, in 
virtue whereof the Soul remains, of it ſelf and its own 
Power, impotent as to the prod 
Pas/ive State, ſays, Fenelon, is only Pasſive in the ſame 
Senſe as Contemplation is ſo, 7. e. It does not exclude peace- 
able, diſintereſted Acts, but only unquier ones, or ſuch as 
tend to our own Intereſt. In the Payſive State, the Soul has 
not properly any Activity, any Situation of its own : . Tis a 
mere infinite flexibility of the Soul, which the feebleſt im- 
pulſe of Grace gives Motion to. 1. : | 
| e in Deane, is a ſecond Voice, or Inflexion of 
erbs; which of Active become Pasſive, b 


a Thing to ſuffer, 
Sect here- 


aſſuming, in the 
modern Languages, new auxiliary Verbs; in the Ancient, by 
new Terminations. See Vers, Voirct, c. 8 

The Eugliſb Verbs become Pasſive, by taking the auxiliary 
Verb I am, in lieu of I have, wherewith the Active are con- 
jugated : The French by Je ſuis, in lieu of Jay; the Na- 
lian, by Jo ſo, for Jo ho, Ec. on | 

The Latin Verbs become Paſſive, by changing their Ter- 
minations; as Amor for Amo, &c. Amari for Amare, &c. 

The Engliſh Verbs Pasſive are nothing elſe, in effect, but 
the Verb J am, in all its Inflections join'd to the Participle 
Paſive z as, I am frais; in Latin /audor, in French 7e fois 
{01s; J have been prais'd, Pay ite hour, laudatus ſum, c. 

Neuter PASSIVE, is a Verb that has a Pasſive Con- 
Jugation, but a Neuter Signification. See NEUTER. 

Of theſe, there are a very ſmall Number in Latin, more 
in French, fewer in Engliſh : As, I am enter d, ingreſſus ſum, 
je ſuis entre, Sc. But Grammarians are frequently Miſ- 


taken here; taking Verbs for Neuters-Pas/ives, which in ef- 


fect are Actives, and only differ in that they act on them- 
ſelves, by adding the Pronoun Perſonal ; and which on that 


footing ſhou'd rather be Neuters-Active, than Neuters-Paſ- | 


Ve. 
# Some admit of no genuine Pasſive Verbs in the modern 


Tongues; ſuch we mean as anſwer to the Notion of Pasſives 
inthe Ancient, where all is done by different Terminations. 
On which footing, there ſhou'd be none but Actives Paſſive 
and Neuters Paſſive. | a 8 


PASSOVER, a ſolemn Feaſt, celebrated among the eue, p 


on the fourteenth Day of the Moon next after the vernal 
Equinox. See Fx As r. . | 
his Feaſt was call'd by the Ancient Zatins and Greeks 
Paſcha; not from e«doy1 ſuffer, as Laftantius weakly ima- 
gines; but from the Hebrew Nd Peſahh, Paſſage, Leap; 
the Nefign of the Feaſt being to commemorate the deſtroying 
Angels 2a5/ing cver the Houſes of the Iſraelites, when he en- 
ter d in, and deſtroy d the firſt born in thoſe of the Eg yprians. 
Yet, many weakly imagine that it was in Memory of their 
Fasfing the Red Sea, that this Paſſover was inſtituted ; tho 
"tis certain the Feaſt was held, and had its Name before the 


A's (9) 
occaſioned by Admiration. Nor Ifalites took a Step of their Way out of Erez. 
er abile Fear calls em quently ſeveral Ds Peas Ans We 


cnt 


ucing of any Effects. The 


. 2 
/ 


paſſin 5 and oye. 
Beſide the Paſſover celebrated on —— Bo Gn Os 
Month; there was a ſecond Paſſover held on th A hes 
of the ſecond Month after the uinox, inflicuted u 
favour of Travellers and Sick Perſons who cou d I Ga 1 
at the firſt; nor be at Jeruſalem on the Day. 
The Greeks, and even ſome of the Catholic Docton 
the XVIII Chapter of St, {Om take occaſion i . fun 
chat Zeſus anticipated the Bay mark d for the Pai **ink 
Law ; but the Authority of three Evangeliſt Cent 0 nd 
the contrary. 3 do eri 
F. Lamp, is of Opinion, he did not 
the laſt Year of his 
him Abundance of Oppoſers. 


attend at ti 
ife; which Scnriment hay fee 
Ray Pay 


F. Haraoilin maintains, that the Galileans | 
Paſſover on one Day, and the Jeu on Ft a 2 the 
Other N 


TAN. 3 | | 5 
PAST-BOARD, a kind of thick Paper forma r 
Sheets paſted together. See PAPER. e al can 

There is alſo A coarſe kind of Paſt-brard, made of Abel 
per and old Paſt- board, beaten in a Mortar with "0 Be 
and reduced into a kind of Pulp; to which js add Mat 
Paſte, to give the Maſs a Conſiſtence; after which iti f ww; 
in a Mould ; and to finiſh it, laid in a Preſs, to x um 
all the Water, and reduce it to its proper x 6% Rams 
Each Kind is i Numeto's, which ex 6 
Fineneſs and Value: 'The ſineff is cover'd on both Sides N 
a very, white {mooth Paper, others only on one Side * 
e chief e Pond nike Bin fy 

The chief Uſe of Paſt-board is in the Binding of 
Letter-Caſes, Hat-Caſes, Gloves, 8c. See 4 
_ PASTE, in Cookery, a ſoft Compoſition of Blower 
wrought up with proper Fluids, as Water, Milk, or the like, 
to ſerve as a Caſc or Coffin, therein to bake Meats, Fran, 


— 


Paſte, is the Baſis, or Foundation of Pyes, Tarts. Daw: 
Pane and other Works of Paſtry. See OO e 

Pas E, is alſo us'd in Confectionry, £96. for a Preparation of 
ſome Fruit, made by beating the Pulp thereof, with ſume 
Fluid or other admixture, into a ſoft pappy Conſiftence, 
ſpreading it into a Diſh, and drying it with Sugar, till it be 
come as plyable as an ordinary Paſte. See Con pRC T. 
* is us — occaſionally for making the Cruſts, and Bottoms 
of Pyes, Cc. | „ 

Thus they make Almond Paſtes, Apple Paſtes, Aprock 
An Cherry, Curran, Lemon, Plum, Peach, Pear Pufts, 
PAs rx, is alſo us d for a Preparation of Wheaten Flower, 
boil'd up, and incorporated vick Water; us'd by various Ar- 
tificers, as Upholſterers, Sadlers, Bookbinders, Ec. inflead 
of * or Size, to faſten or cement their Cloths, Leathers, Pa- 

. . | 

p PepasTERN of a Horſe, the Diſtance between the Joint 
next the Foot, and the Coroner of the Hoof, 

This Part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle ſad 
Horſes ; becauſe long Paſterns are weak, and cannot fo vel 
endure 'Travel. . 

The Paſtern. Joint, after travelling, is apt to be crowned, 
i. e. to have a Swelling round it beneath the Skin, in form of 
a Circle + an Inch broad. | 

PAS TIL, among Painters, Ec. a Sort of Paſte, made of 
ſeveral Colours, ground up with Gum-Water, either together 
or ſeparately ; in order to make Crayons to paint with on Pa- 
per or Parchment. See CRA TW. ä 

Pas rIL, is alſo us'd for a dry Compoſition, yielding 4 

fragrant Smell when burnt in a perfuming Pan, to clear 
ſcent the Air of a Chamber. | : 

It is compoſed of odorous Reſins, mixt with Aromatic 
Woods, or Drugs pulveriz d, and incorporated with Mucilages 
of Gum Tragacanth. 5 
Some call em Ofehkrs of ths | „ 

There are alſo Paſtils for the Mouth, eaten to procure 4 
ſweat Breath, 

Theſe have ſeveral Names, and conſiſt of ſeveral Prepata- 
tions, as Muſcadines, Conſerves, &5c. | 22922 
Pas TIL, is ſometimes alſo us'd for the Plant otherviſe 
call'd Woad or Glaſs- wort. See Wo p. ES 

Pas Trix, in Confectionry, is a Preparation of Sugar 
Lemon-Water, Qc, boil'd up with Gum-Water, ſtrain d, 
up, and by the Addition of more dry Sugar, work d into 

yable Paſte, and thus form'd into round or oblong Figures 
. and dry d in the Stove. | £ 

PASTINATION, a Term ſometimes us in Agricatng 
for the Act of opening, looſening, and preparing the 

for planting. See EARTH and PLAN TING- ol: 

ASTORAL,, ſomething that relates to Shepherds, * 3, 
tores. The Poets repreſent the paſtoral Life, and poſe 0 
Manners in the moſt agreeable Light. We mult not imag 
'em ſo agreeable in Nature as in their Deſcriptions. veſt 

PAsTrOR ATL, in Poetry, a poetical Piece, the 1155 
whereof is ſomething in che Paſtoral, at leaſt the rural 5 
and the Perſons Shepherds, at leaſt Ruſticks. See ar” 


3 | 


with 


FE Ae 


8 5 # t-* 


„ 


heither Meadow, nor Arable ; but reſerved for the 


Fray Fido of 'Guarini, the Aminta of 2400, 
of Maizet the French Poet; the Conus of Milton, 


„cg himſelf the Honour of having invented Paſ- 
Tos ft Idea bf this kind of . Drama ſeems 5 
fal; ho 8 
air, DUB, 70 5 Aminto, . which did not ap till the 
ay L what had been done by Beccari ; the firſt 
| forgot, WT — the Inventor. 12 
is certain Tis Kind of Paſtoral Fable, compoſed accord- 
To Rules of the Stage, was unknown among the An- 
pg td "The Greeks and Latins have indeed introduced 
ent? ds in their Eclogues; but theſe Eclogues had nothing 
dbepbe cal in em; nor were Shepherds ever brought 
* e. See EcLOGUE. * E 535 117 
his Kind of Dramatic Pa oral is ſtill but little known 
5 1 nor have we any Thing conſiderable under the 
** 95 als, but Country- pieces after the manner of the 
: or Idyllions of the Ancients. See IDyLLIon. 


[ 
8 


clogues ; N . P Vi ; ſh 7 d h v ; 
oral, however, even in this laſt View, ſhou'd have 
ä ores, ve Fable, which may deferve the Title of a Paſtorai 


uſt be Simple, and but one; yet, not ſo as to re- 

l Digreſions ended they be but ſmall, This Rule 
*1he Plot is every where obſerv'd by Virgth 

PASTORAL-STAFE. See Crooitn 'L 

PASTRY, the Branch {of ,Cookery, which teaches the 

revaration of Paſte with ſeveral ſavoury Ingredients of Fleſh, 


Fruits, Spices, Sugar, Butter, Gc. See Pas rz. 


Paerny, is chiefly" converſant in the making of Pies, Paſ- 
ges Patties, Cakes, Biſcuits, Sc. See Pym, PasTY. 
PASTURA, in our Law-Books, is any Place where Cattle 


are occafionally fed; by which it differs from Paſcua, which 
hs a Place ſet wholly pie for feeding, and never plough d. 


Pafturs, ſays Lindewode, Omne Genus paſcendi  ſigmificat, 
| 23 Toe inſtipula, ſive in Agris, ſive in Campis: ſea 


IP:ſcua eſt locus oye vg deputatus pecoribus paſcendis ut 


ws in Montibus, Moris, Mariſcis 
grants. Ras : 


PASTURE Ground is that not 


Plamis non cultis nec 


cultivated ; that is, 

teeding of 
' The beſt Domains are thoſe conſiſting in Paſture, they 
peed no Tilling. Holluma is a Country abounding much in 


Paſt ure. | | 8 5 | | 
FASTUS, the Procuration, or Proviſion which the King's, 
ar Lords Tenants, are bound to make for em at certain Days, 
«Seaſons, or as often as they make a Progreſs to their Lands, 
This, in many Places, has been converted into a pecuniary. 
Fer; as in the n of the Clergy. See PROC uRA- 
Non. ; 


| PASTT, in Cookery, a Work of Paſtry; being a Prepara- 


tion of ſome ſer Meat, as Beef, Veniſon, Lamb, or the like, 
nell boned, beaten up to a Pulp, and highly ſeaſon'd ; put tip 
na Paſte, and then baked in an Oven. | | 

They alſo make Veal-paſties, Umble-paſties, Kidney-paſ- 
ts, Marrow-Paſties, &c. | 125 

PATAVINITY, PATIVINITAS, among Criticks and 
Philoſophers, a Fault objected to Titus Livy, which he de- 
med irom his Country Padua, Patavium. 

Almus Pollio, as we are inform'd by Quintillian, tax d 
Iny of Patavinity: What this Patauinity conſiſted in, 
bas given the Criticks a World of Pain. | 

Paolo Beni, Profeſſor of E loquence in the Univerſity of Pa- 

» 8 of Opinion, it muſt be underſtood of the Inc lination 
echt Hiſtorian to Pompey's Party: But wou'd Polio have 
cpwach d him with an Inclination from which he himſelf 
F not exempt? | | | 

Tignorius will have the Patavinity to conſiſt in Livy's re- 
wing the vicious Orthography of his Country-men of Padua; 
wo wrote ſibe and quaſe, — ſibi and quaſi; which he proves 

om ſeveral ancient Inſcriptions. 3 

H. Rapin, takes the atavinity to be only a faulty Pro- 
W. which ſhock'd the delicate Ears of the People in 


e Court of Auguſtus ; and ſavour'd a little of that Country. 


11 cu er believes it to be a certain Tum of Expreſſion, 
one Phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe. 

ve know for certain, is, that it was a Fault in the Lan- 

fe al Livy, not in the Sentiments or Manners. In all pro- 

tis one of the Delicacies that are loſt in a dead Lan- 

Pg. AM. Balzac cou'd not ridicule his Dotard better than 


by poſing he valued himſelf on having diſcoyer'd' the Pa- 


launity objected b 72 Ii, 4 
Den pl oui to Livy. 3 
* a us, has an expreſs Treatiſe, De pa- 
n.. 6. rinted at Kiel is. 1685; where he ex- 
edly, the Urbanity and Peregrinity of the La- 


tvians, 
tin "oy 
ue: 


763) 


made the firſt Attempt of this Kind in 


* 


2 | 
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_ PATE it Fortification, 4 kind of Platform, like what the, 
call an ed 4 Nen 1 5 eager, buy r 6 
encom 0 Wl a ara | : nothi 1 
it. 855 Honer-BBox. 1 "JED we boca | 

It is uſually erected 
a Town... . 
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in Marſhy Grounds, to cover a Gate of 


PATEE, or PATTEE, a Term in Heraldry 
for a Crols, ſmall in the Centre, and widening 
5 8 gps in cher ps adjoining. 

e. Field is e, a Crois Pate Argen 
the Nanie of Croſs. | * 9 7 0 

This Form of a Croſs is called alſo Formee, 
See FoRNUE EZ. e 
1 in 7 à Bone wich covers the Fore- 

t of the Joynt of the Knee; call'd alſo Moi; 7 
Ind pularly, thy Kue. Pan. See Mora: de 
e Patella is roundiſh on the Out- ſide, ſomewhat of the 
Figure of a Shield, cover'd with a ſmooth Cartila e, and a- 


S bout two Inches in Diameter; over it ſlide the Tendons of the 


Muſcles which extend the Leg, as on a Trochlea, or Pulley. 
But its more immediate. Uſe is to hinder the Leg from be- 
ing bent forwards in Extenſion; which wou'd of neceflir be 
the Caſe in this Articulation; did not this Bone, like a Bolſ- 
ter, check its rolling forwards; as the Olecranum does the 
ſwing of the Cubitus backwards. See OrLzcranum, © 
In an erect Poſture, when one Foot- is ſet forwards, the 
whole Weight of the Body bears on the Patella; which in 
this Situation, hinders the Knee from bending backwards, 
and ſtraining the Muſcles that inflect it behind. | 
Hence it was that Galens Wreſtler, who had diſlocated his 
Patella, found ſo much Pain in going down Hill. 5 
PATENA, in the Romiſh Church, the Cover or Lid of the 
Chalice, made of the ſame Metal therewith, ſerving to hold 


the Particlesof the Hoſt ; and given the People to kiſs when 


they make an Offering, it has its Name Patena, a Patendo 1 
and is a general Name in Columella for any broad flat Veſſel. 
PATENT, or Letters Patent, in Law, the King's Let 
ters, ſeal'd with che Great-Seal'; ſerving to convey the Titl : 
or Property of ſome Grant, Pavour, Privilege of a new Eſta- 
bliſhment, or the like. See LzirTzrs Patents: | 
They have their Name in oppoſition to Letters 4e Cachet; 
becauſe deliver d open, ut Pateant omnibus; whereas the o- 
ther are ſeal d. It is to be noted, that Patents differ from 
Writs ; and that a Coroner is made by Mrit, not by Patent. 
See Warr: „„ | Eo, 
PATENTEE, is he, to whom the King grants his Letters 
Patent. 1 F 
PATERA, among Antiquaries 4 Goblet, or Veſſel, uſed 
by the Romans in their Sacrifices; wherein they offer d their 


conſecrated Meats to the Gods; and wherewith they made Li- 


bations. See Sa cRITICE and LI BA TIONH. 1 
On Medals, the Patera is ſeen in the Hands of ſeveral Dei- 
ties; and frequently in the Hands of Prince s, to mark the Sa- 
cerdotal Authority, join'd with the Imperial, Oc. | 

Hence, F. Joubert obſerves, that beſide the Patera, there 
is frequently an Altar upon which the Patera ſeems to be a 

uring. | 
; he Patera was of Gold, Silver, Marble, Braſs, Glaſs, 
or Earth ; and ey us'd to encloſe it in Urns with the Aſhes 
of the Deceas d, after it had ſery'd for the Libations of Wine 
and other Liquors at the Funeral. 

The Patera is an Ornament in Architecture, frequ 
ſeen in the Dorick Freeze; and the Tympans of Arches. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Patera, of Pareo I am 
open; quod pateat, becauſe it has a great Aperture; in con- 
tradiſtinction to Bottles, Oc. which have only narrow Necks, 
or whoſe Aperture is leſs than the Body of the Veſlel. 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's Prayer; a Form ſo call'd 
from the two Initial Words thereof. 

PATER-NOSTER is alſo us'd for a Chapelet or ſtring of 
Beads; becauſe, ſerving to Number the Rehearſals of that 
Prayer. See CHAPLET. 5 

ATER-NOSTERS, in Architecture, are certain Ornaments 
laced underneath Ovolos, cut in form of Beads, round, or 
Dal. See BRAD. | | - 
| PATER-NOSTREE in Heraldry. A Croſs Parer-noftree, 
is a Croſs, made up of Beads, as in the Figure adjoining, Sce 


CRoss. 


Nete, This Croſs is to be ſo ſhadowed 
in drawing, as that the, Sphericity of 
uiſh e 


the Beads may a to diſt 
from Beſants, 1 8 2 


IS 
. PATERNITY, the Quality of a Father. See FATHER. 
There is an immediate Relation between the, Paternity 
of the Father, and the Filiation of the Son, in the Myſtery of 
the Trinity, See Tainzer. ER 


' NERVE. | 


that deſcribes it; 

Pole of the World. 55 3 5 
PATH E TIC, ſomething that relates to the Paſſions and 

particularly, that is proper to awake, or excite them. See 
ASSION, | | 


The Pathetic, and the Sublime have A near Affinity. 8 Si | 


SvBLIME. See alſo STYLE. ; 
. The Word comes from the Greek rddos Pasſign.. . 
PATRHETIc, in Muſic, ſomething very moving, expreſſive, 
paſſionate, capable of exciting Pity, Compaſſion, Anger, or 
the like Paſhon. 1 _ 
In this Senſe, we ſay a Pathetic Fugue, Pathetic Song, Qc. 
The Chromatic Genus, with its major and minor Semi-tones, 
either aſcending or deſcending is very proper for the Pathetic; 
as is alſo an artful Management of Diſcords; Variety of Mo- 
tions, now brisk, now 1 now ſwift, now flow. _ 
Niewentiit, tells us of a Mufician at Genoa, who excell'd 


in the Pat hetic; to that Degree, that he was able to play any 


of his Auditors into Diſtraction; he adds, that the great 
Means he made Uſe of, was the Variety of Motions, S. 

PATHETICI, in Anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
Nerves, which ariſe out of the Medulla Oblongata. See 


The Pathetici are the ſmalleſt Nerves of the Brain; they 
have their Origin in the lower part of the Medulla Oblongata, 
behind the Nates and Teftes 

They have their Name Pathetici, from their ſerving to 
move the Eyes in the various Paſſions ; and are by ſome 
call'd Amatcrii, from the great Uſe made thereof by Lovers, 


in 957 | | 
PAT an Eſſential Sign or 


& HM | 
OGNOMONIC, in Medicine, 
Characteriſtic; or a Symptom peculiar to, and inſeparable 


from ſome Diſeaſe; and every Stage thereof, See Sr M TO. 


Thus B/anchara, and after him Harris, Sc. But the Truth 
is, there is nothing in all Medicine that Anſwers to the Idea 
of a Pathegnomon ic; Diſeaſe and Symptoms are too compli- 
cated. See DiANOSTIc. | 

PATHOLOGY, that part of Medicine which conſiders 
Diſeaſes; both thoſe of the Body, and the Mind; their Na- 
tures, Cauſes, Symptoms, £9c. See Disk Ask. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek vos Paſſion, Suffer- 
ing, and Ayes, Diſcourſe. 
PATHOS, a Greek Word, T&3o;, ſignifying Pasſion z us'd 
in ſpeaking of the Movements, which the Orator excites in 
his Audience. 

There is a World of Pathos in his Diſcourſe. 

We ſometimes alſo Uſe the Word for Energy or Streſs. 

PATIENT), among Phyſicians, a Perſon under the Direc- 
tion of a Phyſician, or Surgeon, to be cured of ſome Diſeaſe. 

: PATIENTLE Aſuſculus, in Anatomy, See LEVA TOR 
cAPULx. e | 


PATONCE, in Heraldry, a Croſs Patonce, a 
Croſs of the Figure adjoining. He bears Gules, 
a Croſs Patonce, Argent, by the Name of La- 
timer. It comes near to the Croſs Flory, and 
only differs in ſome Circumſtances of the 
Ends. See FL OR v. | 


Conſcripti, in Antiquity, a Denomination 


PATRES 
given the Senators of Rome. See SENATOR, Parri- 


CIAN. 
The firſt hundred Senators appointed by Romulus, were 
call'd fimply Patres, Fathers; another hundred being added 
by Romulus and Tatius, upon the Union of the two People; 


theſe latter were call'd Patres minorum Gentium, and the 


former Majorum Gentium. 

At length, Tarquinius Priſcus making 
300, the two latter Claſſes were call'd Patres 
cauſe, Alſcripti wrote down to the former. 

Thoſe afterwards choſen from among the Knights, were 
call'd Patres Alecti. | 

PATRIARCH, one of thoſe firſt Fathers who liv'd to- 


up the Number 
Conſeripri 3 be- 


mates emſelves were under him. See M trop: * 


in Poſſeſſion of ſome of the grand Sees, independan.g i 
. N 


The Patriarchate\ has been always eſteem d the 
| iſe by D | 
ha only under him the Territory of he c e 
1 


of his Province z 


had ſeveral Merropolirans unde 


bliſhment of the Grand Parriarchs to three Apoſtles, f. 
ſuppoſe that the Apoſtles, acccording to the Deſcrizi,. 
the World then given by Geographers, pitch'd on Ption of 


the um 


all ey | 
oo itans, who were only Chiefs of Provinces, 

Hence it is that Socrates gave the Title Patriarch to all th 
* - 3 and reckons ten of em. 

In Effect, it does not a that the Dignity of Paris 
was attach d, and affe 84 w the five — Fees of Nun 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, til 
ter the Council of Calceaon in 45x. For when the Cound 
of Nice regulated the Limits and Prerogatives of the they 
Patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and Alexanaria, it did u 
give em the Title of Patriarchs, tho it allow d em the hx 
eminence and Privileges thereof. Thus, when the Council u 
Conſtantinople ad judg d the ſecond Place to the Biſto d 
Conſtantinople, who, till then, was only a Suffragan of A. 
racks ; it ſaid nothing of his Patriarchate. 

Nor is the Term Patriarch found in the Decree of the 
Council of Calcedon whereby the fifth Place is aſſign d tothe 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem ; nor did theſe five Patriarch given 
all the Churches, | cas | 
here were till many Independant Chiefs of Diccellty 
who, far from owning the Juriſdiction of the grand Put: 
archs, call'd *emſelves Patriarchs ; ſuch as that of Aquila; 
nor was Carthage ever ſubje& to the Patriarch of Alexanink 

The Authority of the Patriarchs grew by inſenſible Deyrety 
till at length all Affairs of Moment, within the Compifi d 
their Parrgarchate, came before them 


; either at firſt hand 

or by Appeal from the Metropolitans. | 
They conſecrated Biſhops, appointed the Time of Et, 

Sc. Nothing in ſhort was done without conſulting em; 
their Decrees were executed with the ſame Reſpett as thoſs 
of Princes. 0 ; 
The Latin Church was unacquainted with Parisi 
the VI. Century; and the Churches of Gaul, Pritdin, &. 
were never ſubject to the Authority of the Patriarch of Nu 
whoſe Authority only extended to the ſuburbicary Provincts, 
There was no Primalty, no Exarch, or Patriarch om 
here; but the Biſhops, with the. Merropolitans, governed the 
Church in Common. C182 4 
Indeed, after the name Patriarch became popular in tle 
Welt ; it was attributed to the Biſhops of Bonrges and — 

ons; but it was only in the firſt ſignification: viz. as Chie 


Dioceſes. : 1 

Du Cange adds, that there have been ſome Abbots, " 
See ABBOT. 

of ſerenl 


have bore the Title of Patriarchs. 

PATRIARCH, is alſo us'd for the chiefs of 
Churches in the Eaſt, who live out of Communion = ; 
Roman Church: as the Patriarch of the Armenians, ! 5 

The Patriarch of the Abyſſa % 
of the Cophti, the Facobin, &. 


See ARMENIANS, Cor nr, JACoBING, &. , 6 
PATRIARCHAL, in Heraldry. A Croſs Patria 
call'd, becauſe the Shaft is twice croſs'd ; the lower Arms 
longer, and the Upper ſhorter. 
Such a Croſs is faid to belong to 
Croſs does to the Pope. ö 
PATRICIAN, in ancient Rome, a Aug 
cendants of the Hundred, or according to others, 
Hundred firſt Senators, choſen by Romulus, and by 
Patres, Fathers, See SNA Ton, PaTRES, Cc. bility; 
Patricians, therefore, were then.the ancient Nov)? 
Co to the Plebeians. See PLEBEIAN , ani 
ut the Cognizance and Character of theſe ancien 8 d 
lies being almoſt loſt and extinguiſh'd, by a long Kind d 
Yaars, and frequent changes in the Empire; 4 10 atr 


in a Monaſtery of St. Greg 
called Muna; the Patriarch 


Patriarchs, as the Trp 

to the bel 
yen 0 te we 
him all 


ric er Title depended wholly on the Emperor's 


Putri f 22 N 
ibuted the Quality to his Councellors; 
— 7 8 be | deſcended from the 


the Prince: 


Ei Offices of the Empire ; or had been Conſuls, 


pe Title to other Kings and Princes, by reaſon of its 
og RICIANS, or PATERNIANS ancient Series; 
+, diſturbed the Church in the Beginning of the third 


Cine had their Name from their Founder Patricius, Pre- 
or of a Marcionite, call'd Smmachus. | 
is diſtinguiſhing Tenet, was that the Subſtance of the 
Fleſh is not the Work of God, but that of the Devil; on 
which Account, his Adherents bore an IN acable Hatred ro 
heir own Fleſh 3 which ſometimes carried em ſb far as to 
kil *emſelves. | 2 | | 
They were alſo called Tatiani. See Tartan: 8 
PATRIMONY, a Right, or Eftate, which a Perſon in- 
herits from his Anceſtors; 3 | 
The Name was alſo antiently given to the Effects, or Re- 


In this Senſe, we ſay the Patrimony of the Church of Rimi- 
i. of Milan, S. WT 55: 
Vea of Urbino and Spoleto, are called St. Peter's 
parimony. The Church of Rome had Patrimonies in ſeve- 
ul Countries; in France; Africa, the Alps, Sicily, Gc. 

To make what belong d to the Churches the more reſpect- 
ed, they uſually ave their Patrimonies the Name of the Saints 
they held in the higheſt Veneration, 

Thus — 1 n — Son Wi is * tance the 
Patrimon ä inarius; that of Milan the Patrimony 
of g. Ambroſe Sc. as is obſerved by Fra. Paolo. 


PATRIPASSIANS, a Name given to the Sabelliaus; be- 
tauſe they did not believe twas the Son, but the Father him- 
ſelf that was Crucified, See 8A BELLIAN. bs, 
The Council of Antioch held by the .Enuſebians in 345; ſays; 
that thoſe whom the Romans call Patripasians, the Eaſtern 
People call'd Sabellians; it adds the Reaſon of the Name 
Patripasfians in their Condemnation z vis. ſuppoting that by 
the Incarnation of the Father, they render d him Comprehen- 
ible and Paſſible. | LS = 
PATROLL, or PATROUL; - antiently Paton, in War, 
1 Round, or March made by the Guards, or Watch, in the 


ewe the Peace and Tranquillity of the City or Camp. 


tom Cops de Euard, and commanded by a Serjeant. 
PATRON, a Term us'd in various Acceptations, tho? all 
reducible to the Relation of a Protector and Guardian. 
Particularly, in the Church of Rome, a Saint, whoſe Name 
iPcrſon bears; or under whoſe Protection he is put, and whom 
be takes particular Care to invoke ; or a Saint in whoſe Name 
a Church or Order is founded; of. a Perſon who firſt eſta- 


thereof | 

St, Perer and St. Paul are the Patrons of the Chutch of 
dt, Genevieve, St. Dems the Patron of the City Paris, St. 
bange of England, St. Benidift the Patron of the Beneatc- 
. St. Michael of the Armorers, St. Ignatius of the Feſwits, 


Parron, PaTRronvus, among the Romans; was uſed for 
two different Perſons. . Ye Hd or 
They calld Patron the Maſter, who had freed his Slave. 
And hence, as the Right, and Relation of Maſter expir dz 

at of Patron commenc d. 5 
For the Romans, in giving their Slaves their Freedoin; did 
nt deſpoil *emſelves of all Rights and Privileges in em: 
© Lay ſtill ſubjected the freed Men to confiderable Services 

evairs to their Patrons, the Neglect whereof was ſevere- 
uniſh'd; See SLAYE. | 6 
4, Peprincipal Right which Patrons had; was chat of being 
10 [ou Heirs of theeir freed Men, if they died without law 

ue born after their Enfranchiſement and Inteſtate. 
TH the Papian Law it was further provided, that if the 
"wp of the freed Men were 100000 Seſterces, and he had 

hildren, the Patron ſhou'd have a Child's Portion. 
i, "AEED="MAN, Lingatus, ENFRANCHISEMENT, 


(7653 


| 3 Foot; who had no pretenſions from | 


4 of the - bur: becauſe they were the 


renues whetewith a Church or religious Houſe was endowed. 


Night-time; to obſerve what paſſes in the Streets, and to ſe- tur 


The Patroll conſiſts of a Body of five or fix Men detach'd | 
neage; and which were form'd 


blſh'd it, and who is choſen Protector, are call'd Patrons 


Parkox, was alſo a Name which the People i > aye 
to the Perſon, under, whoſe Protection Crs Kent gut 
The common People uſually choſe ſome i Perſon of Emi. 


by nence and Authority to whom tay aid all Kinds of Honour 
0 


and Reſpect; denominating emlelves his Clients: 
Patron on his Side owed = his Gi and Proczares 40 
_ By this reciprocal Relation was the Patron bound to his 


Client, and the Client to his Patron; . See CLiRN Tr. 
\ PATRON, in Navigation; a Name given in the Meditera- 


nean, to the Perſon who commands the Veſſel and Seamen 
ſometimes to the Perſon who ſteers itz the former in er 
Thom call'd Maſter, the ſecond Pilot. See Mas r ER and 

ILOT.,_ we p R pe nb; | | ; 
. ParRom, in the Canon and Common Law, a Perſon who 
founds, or endows a Church or Benefice, and reſerves to him: 
ſelf the Right of Patronage. See PATRONAOR. | 
„ The King is Patron Paramount of all Eccleſiaſtical Bene- 
fices in En#/and. See Kine, Paramount, eg. i 
— PATRONAGE, the Right belonging to the Founder of 
a Church or Benefice. This Right confills in having the No- 
mination or Preſentation to the Benefice by him founded or 
endow d; in having the honourable Rights of the Church, 
in being enterr d in the Chancel, &c. See BEN RFICE. 

Of Patronages, ſom eare Zay, others CS; 
 Lay-patronage is a Right attach d to the Perſon, either as 
Founder, or as Heir of the Founder; or as Poſſeſſor of a Fee 
to Ban 100 3 is annex d. | 

Ecctefiaſtical Patronage is that a Perſon is entitled to 
Virtue of ſome Benefice which he holds. vida 


If an Ecleſiaſtic have a Right of Parronage on his own Bot- 


tom, independant of his. Eccleſiaſtic Capacity; this is ſtill 
Lay-Patronage. os anions eee ff eo 
Tay-Patronage is either real or perſonn) : Real is that at- 
tach d to the Glebe; or to a certain Inheritance. | 
Perſonal is that belonging immediately to the Founder of 
the Church, and tranſmittible to his Children and Family, 
without being annex'd to any Fee. + | 
Perſonal Parronage cannot be alienated ot ſold z Real may, 
together with the Glebe to which it is annex d. There muſt 


ever be ſome Body or Matterto fix it to, in order to its being 


transfer'd to another. | x 
The Origin of the Right of Patronage, we find in the roth 
Canon of the Council of Orange; where it is expreſs'd that a 
Founder may preſent to the Dioceſan the Clerks he thinks 
roper for his Church. By a Law of Juſtinian it is ordain d, 
that the Founders of Churches may not put Clerks in em on 
their own Authoriry z but only preſent them to the Biſhop. 
: Some Canoniſts look on the Right of Patronage, as a 
Kind of Eccleſiaſtic Servitude. See SERVA FA 
Ihe Right of Patronage ſleeps, but is not loſt, while a 
Perſon is out of the Communion of the Church: | 
Arms of Patronage, in Heraldry, are thoſe, a Top whete- 
of are ſome Marks of Subjection and Dependance : Thus the 


City'of Paris bears three Flower-de-lis in chief, to ſhew her 


Subjection to the King. | 
Ihe Cardinals on the Top of their Arms bear thoſe of the 
Pope, who gave 'em the Hat, to ſhew that they ate his Crea- 


es. EY; | 
PATTES, in Heraldry, the Paws of a Beaſt. See Paw. 
PAVAGE, in our old Law-Books, Money pay'd towards 
the paving of Streets ot High-ways. See PAVEMENT. 

| PATRON YMIC, a Term which Grammarians uſe ; for 
thoſe Names, which the Greeks 2 to the Race, or Li- 


| bim who was Chief, 
or Founder thereof. See Nams.. _ 

Thus the Deſcendants of Æacus, were called Æacides; and 
thoſe of Hercules, Heraclides. 

Theſe Patronymic-Names the Romans call'd Gentilitia, 
which amounts to our Sur-names. See SUR-NAME. 

Thus, thoſe of the preſent reigning Family in France, we 
call the Bourbons ; thoſe of the late in Eng/ans, the Stewarts, 
Sc. The Word is form'd from the Greek @erip Father, 
and eg, Name. , ; B 

PAVAN, er PAVANE, a Grave Dance, derived from the 
Spaniards ; wherein the Dancers make a kind of Wheel, or 

ail before each otlier, like that of a Peacock, whence the 
Name. See Dances. | 8 
The Pavane was antiently in great repute; and was danced 
by Gentlemen with Cap and Sword ; by thoſe of the Long 
Robe; with their Gowns; by Princes with their Mantles, 
por by the Ladies with their Gown-tails trailing on the 

It was called the Grand Ball ; from the Solembity, where- 
with it was perform d. INES | 
To moderate its Gravity, twas uſual to introduce ſeveral 
Flouriſhes, Paſſades, Capers, c. by way of Epiſodes. 


Its Tablature or Score is given at large by T hoinor Arbean 


in his Orcheſographia: . 


' PAVEMENT; a Lay of Stone, or other Matter, ſerving 
to covet and ſtrengthen the Ground of divers Places, for the 
more commodious walking on, or the Paſſage of Carriages. 
The Word is form'd from the Latin Pavimentum, of Pa- 
91 e wire 
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In England, the Pavements of the 


-uſually Flint; or Pebble; Courts, Equeries, Kitchins, Halls, which prohibits the maki 


In ſome Cities, E. gr. Venice, the Streets, Sc. are paved efault thereof be damn 


times with Moſaic 
Pence. 


* 


paved with Gres, a Kind of Free- Stone. . View of i 
a Arſterdam, * the chief Cities of Holland, they call Leunclavius. 


Paſſage o 
dc. are laid dry, 


there be Vaults or Cellars underneath. 


wards to fill up the Joints. Side. 


of various Sizes, from 6 to 12 Inches Square. See Bxickxs. the | 
Pavements of Churches, c. frequently conſiſt of tring the Lifts, 
Stones of ſeveral Colours; chiefly black and white, and in ſe- 


Indeed, there needs no great variety of Colours to make Biſhop of Autioch in 262. 


chet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, has ſhewn by 
the Rules of Combination, that two Square-Stones divided 


dia 

| vile 64 different Ways; which appears ſurpriſing enough; 
ſince — Letters or Fi — are 3 two Ways. Chriſt: The latter, accordi 

The Reaſon is, that Letters only change their Situation gard of his Holineſs 5 ace 

ing the ſame: But in the Arrangement of theſe Stones, each 

| a nite of four ſeveral Situations, in each whereof the other 33 | 
Square may be chang'd 16 Times, which gives 64 Combina- 

tions. | | 1 10 


tions, he found there were only 32 different Figures; each PAULICIANS, a Bran 
Figure being repeated twice in the ſame Situation, tho in a call d from their Chieftain, 
| Aifferent Combination; ſo that the two only differ d from each VIIth Century. See Manr 


See COMBINA TION. © | 


Thoſe over Vaults are uſually Stones ſquared, and bedded 
in Lead. a 


in Rooms, or Lays of Mortar, made of Ciment and Lime, terminated. 


For M. | | 0 
All thoſe Pavements which lye open, are call'd by the La- other Parts of Europe. 


rins Pavimenta ſubaialia. 


Moſaic PavEMENT. See MosA1c Work. See PuBLICAN. Oc. 


Building uſually inſulated, and under a 


gular Pavillion. The Louvre is flank' d with four Pavilions, Church. 


Summer houſes, Pleaſure-houſes, c. 


Pavillion. ries. See CoLL kx GE. 


ARD, BANNER. 


| firſt came from the Mahomeran Arabs, at the Time they firſt . ing, Ec. 
ſeiz'd on Sparn. 7 


e an e Barth, in order to make it Hin and, Thi Pirates all slengchg pad of M av... | 
. to beat down due Bank in or af x ns, i res ox HY ME 3 Pen en Tis Gel and 30% 
1 | Grand Streets; Sa are little Turk, dreſs d in his 77 urbam; tho' cones? cb 


: hes; Sc. Tiles, Bricks, Elags, or Fire · Stone 3 ſome- Opinion that thoſe who ma 0 the Figuce hes a; fog 
— — A Kind of Free-Stone, and Rag-Stone. See. STONE: to furniſh a Soul to the Figurs at the Day fy vill de \ 


92 q ſometimes with Marble, and ſome- But this Portrait it feems is that of Hat; | 
win, ky 1 ge the Churches of St. Mark at mess Son in-law, to, whoſe Party the Africa few ag, 
et N N AY who 5 1 N be repreſented on bg Bae 

g ds, Streets, Courts c. are imagining himſelf ſo terrible to the Chrin; 
In France, the public Roa a — 15 Image wou d put 'em to Highs 2 8 dun 


15 1 | „ Till then, all Colours were ftretch'd on croſs Pieces like in certain Places. See PornTinNG. © . . Hemi 
l in à 
The 


Thurch Banners; whence they were call'd in Latin, Vexifla There is a Pauſe in the Middle of each Verſe; 
quaſi Velilla, a Diminutive of Vela, Sails, tic, tis call'd the Reſt or Repoſe. 


any Image of a 


udgener, a 


their Brick Pavement the Bourguer Maſters Pavement, to PaviLLion, in Heraldry, a Covering in for; 
. diſtinguiſh it from the Stone or Flint Pavemerr, which uſual- which inveſts, or wraps up the Armas prin 2 Tew 
ly takes up the Middle of the Street, and which ſerves for and Soveraigns, depending only on God and 2 
Carciages the Brick which borders it being deſtined for the The French Heralds hold, that none but Soveraign Ms | 
f People on Foot. 3; may bear the Pavillion intire, and in all its Parts, Warchy 
Pavements of Free-Stone, Flint, and Flags, in Streets, It conſiſts of two Parts, the Top, which is the 0 
j. e. are retained ina Bed of 8and; thoſe of or Coronet, and the Curtain which makes the Cloak To: 
Courts; Equeries, Ground Rooms, Sc. are laid in a Mortar who are Elective, or have any Dependance, ſay the h 
of Lime and Sand; or in Lime and Ciment, eſpecially if muſt take off the Head, and retain nothing but the 0 duch 
; The Uſe of Pavillions and Cloaks in Armo hd 
Some Maſons, after laying a Floor dry, eſpecially of Brick, from the ancient Lambrequins, which are Ge rel 
ſpread a thin Mortar over it; ſweeping it backwards and for- ftretch'd out in form of Coverings ; and tuck d back on 2 


Thirty two Statute Bricks laid flat pave a Yard ſquare; 64 Others will have it derived from the ancient 
of Edge wiſe. 5 | | I wherein were expoſed the Arms of the Kni N 
The Square Tiles us'd in Paving, call'd Paving-bricks, are peſt Work, on Tents and Pavilions, whic, & 
Quadrils rais'd to ſhelter emſelves, till the Time of 


the Chick 


| | - PAULIANISTS, a Sect of Hereticks, ſo calld fo cher 
veral forms, chiefly Square, and Lozange, artfully diſpoſed. Founder Paulus Samoſarents, a Native of Samoſata, ele 


a ſurprizing variety of Figures and Arrangements. M. Tiu- This Hereſiarch denied the Diſt inction of Perſons : 
te e Trinity, with Sabellius; and taught with Artemon thaet wg 
deſcended into Jeſus ; and that after having perſom d 
onally into two Colours, may be join d together Checquer- him what he detir'd to do, he re-aſcended to his Father, 
He deſtinguiſh'd two Perſons in J. C. the Word and the 


to him, was caly Ged in u. 


ingly he did not baptize 
with regard to firſt and ſecond; the Top and Bottom remain- Name of the Father and Go For which Rein : 
Council of Nice order'd thoſe baptized by him wo be m 


Being condemn d by Dionyſius Alexanarinns, ina Council 
| 7 : he abjured his Errors to avoid 9 5 but ſoon after 1- 
Indeed, from a further Examination of theſe 64 Combina- ſum'd dem, and was actually de 


d by another Council in 250. 
of the ancient Maniches; fo 


one Paulus an Armenian, in tho 
CHEE. | 
other by the Tranſpofition of the darker or higher Squares. The Paulictans by their Number, and the Countenance of 
| DO the Emperor Nicaplorus, became formidable to all the Eaft 
Pavement of a Terraſs , is that which ſerves for the To the other Opinions. of the Manichees, they are ſaid t 
covering of a Plat-form ; whether it be over a Vault, or ona have added an Abhorrence of the Croſs ; and to have em- 
Wooden Floor. See TERRA8s. | ploy'd it in the moſt ſervile Offices, out of deſpight. 
he Empreſs 7 heodora, Tutreſs of the Emperor Michelin 
| Mid eo;  .- ._ 845, wou'd oblige em either to be converted, or to quit the 
Thoſe on Wood, call'd by the Latius Pavimenta contigna- Empire: Upon which ſeveral of em were put to Death, and 
ta, are either Stones with Beds for Bridges; Tiles ſor Ceilings more retired among the Sarazens 5 but they were not all e- 


with Flints or Bricks laid flat, as is ſtill praQtis'd by the Eaſ- Towards the End of the ninth Century, they were able to 
tern and Southern People a Top of their Houſes, See PA T- maintain War againſt the Emperor 
| 5 long after this in Bulgaria; whence they ſpread into ſererd 


Baſil; and even preachd 


The Paulicians were alſo call'd Publicans, and Puli: 


Projection, or Perſpetiive of 4 PAVEMENT, See PAVO, in Aftronomy. See PxAcocx. 
PzRSPECTIVE. : PAUPER, in Law, See Foxua Pauperis 
PAVILLION, in Architecture, from the Talian Padi- PAUSARY, PAUSARIUS, in ancient Nome, an 0 
glione, Tent, of the Latin Papilio; „ nar a Turret, or ficer, who in the ſolemn Pomps or Proceſſions of the Goddels 
gle Roof; ſome- Js, directed the Stops or Pauſes. 
times Square; and ſometimes in form of a Dome. In theſe Ceremonies, there were frequent Stands at Places 
Pavillions are ſometimes alſo projecting Pieces, in the Fa- prepared for the Purpoſe ; wherein the Statues of Ths a 
cade of a Building, marking the Middle thereof; ſometimes Anubis were ſet down, much after the Manner of the 
the Pavilliom flanks a Corner, in which Caſe tis call'd An. Places in the Proceſlion of the Holy Sacrament in the R 


Pavillions are uſually higher than the reſt of the Building. Theſe Reſts were call'd Manſiones; the Regulation whete- 
There are Pavillioms built in Gardens; popularly call'd of was the Office of the Pauſarii, _ | 

| | 5 From an Inſcription quoted by Salmaſius, it appears that 

There are Caſtles or Forts which only conſiſt in a fingle the Romans had a kind of College or Corporation of Pulſe 


PAviLL1ON, in War, a Tent, rais'd on Poſts, to lodge The Name Pauſary was alſo given to an Officer in the 
under in the Summer-time. See TEN Tr. Roman Gallies, who gave the Signal to the Rowers, id 
PAVILLION, is alſo us d in the General, for Flags, Colours, mark'd the Times and Pauſes ; to the End they might 
Enſigns, Standards, Banners, Ec. all which, Authors uſually in concert, and row all together. . 
confound with one another. See FLA, ExsT1ON, STAND- This was done with a Muſical Inſtrument. 1941 1 {aſs 
| * that in the Ship Argo, Orphens did the Office with b 
The Cuſtom of bearing pointed Pavillions, as at preſent, PAUSE, a Stop, or Ceſſation of ſpeaking, ſinging, 


his Lute. 


he Uſe of Pointing in Grammar, is to make proper Pu 


age Pls wake Ho e ang 

* . | . | r + 4 
4 085 in Muſic, 4 re; becauſe it ſhews that 
ald : 1 while the np continue 
me of 9% n © the ſake of ſome Fugure of Imitation, or 
the $0 deals Time or to give robm̃ for another Voice, 
welle der what this Part ſung, 4s in Dialogues, Echocs, 
ce. to in 8 n . | | 


ub kinds of Pauſed ; the one call'd by 
1 becauſe, firſt placed at the Be- 
g tho eme after; and regularly be- 
inning ©, the Semi- circle n 
2 the n le pauſes after the Characters of the 
They Courſe of the Piece. . Kall ch 
od - J Pauſe is a general Ceſſation of Silence of all the 
4 Yo pauſe is a Ceſſation for the Time of half a Mea- 


9 
K 


© 


| a te 


3 
. lars, Jiri 
„ of the Piece, 


w_ AT 


Meaſuie, 


= Sz 


E 


in Heraldry, the Fore- foot of a Beaſt cut of 
che whole Leg be retain'd, it iscall'd Gambe, 
aws are much us'd in Armoury. 
roter. See BROKER. 
pAWN AGE. See PANNAGE. 


R. 
W, Patte, 


ſure- an a 
i ” . roma, and Semi. Croma; which are Names 
Pauſe, 24 alians, to expreſs the different values of 
1 hules Fer the Signs or Characters of Pauſes. See CnA- 
i] | | 
ud 
le 


ſhort, 1 
Lyons. 


I: 

4 

of X Dei. See DRAGS of Goo. 

E | leſig., SEE DANCTUARY; 

| 5 =, See PR ACR of the King. Longe Aebet 155 
N ban Regis 4 parte ſus, ubi reſidens fuerir, 4 quaruor partibus 


ns, hoc eſt quaruor milliaria & tres Quarentenæ, & 
hp © Ter S novem pedes, & novem palmæ, & 
aden Grana hordei, &c. See Ev. Coxvyzss. 

41 Pacer redire, to reſtore to the Peace, is to reverſe an 
Out-lawry 5 whereby a Perſon is reſtored to the Benefit of the 
King's Peace. See OUT-LAWRY. | 


Rex poteſt dare quod ſuum eſt, hoc eſt pacem ſuam, quam 

negarus ami ſit. Bratton. Lib. 3. 

PAYMENT, the Diſcharge of a Debt, either by Money 

tally told, or by Bills of Exchange, &c. Sec Dx H, Oe. 
Prompt PAYMENT, a popular Term in England and Am- 


3 =5z: 5 FTE 


ncil; ation of the Term granted by the Creditor. | 
t it- Br be Diſcount for Progr Payment on moſt Merchandices 
270, I bad t por Cent. See Discount. DOSES 
; fo pA, in the Sea Lan The Seamen, ſay, more 


1 17 
Cable, i. e. let out more Cable; and pay cheap that is, at the 
mming the Anchor out of the Boat, to turn it out faſter. 
PEA CE, in its general Signification, ſtands in oppoſition to 
War, See WAR. : 5 
in our Law- Books, c. Peace is reſtraind to a quiet, and 
inoffenſive Carriage towards the King, and his People. Lamb. 
 Erenarch, 5 . | 
| Where any Man ſtands in danger of Harm from another, 
and makes Oath thereof before a Juſtice of the Peace; he 
miſt be ſecur'd by good Bond, which is call'd binding to the 
Peace, &c. See FRANK-PLEDGE, See alſo CoxskRvA rox, 


ble w add Jusricx of the Peace. | | 
ach d me f Peace is when the Courts of Juſtice are open, and 
mera] the Judge and Miniſters of the ſame mi by Law protect 


Men from Wrong and Violence, and diſtribute Juſtice to all. 
de Coke on Little. See alſo I. 
| Pack of rhe King, mention'd in the Stat. 6. Rich. 2d: &e. 
that Security that the King promiſes his Subjects, and others 
len into Protection; Both r Life and Goods. See 861 
be King's Peace. „ | | 
rack of God and the Church, mentioti'd in 6ur ancient 
Lay Books, is that Reſt andCeflation which the King's Sub- 
Ks had from Trouble and Suit of Law, between the Terms. 
dee VAcatION. „ | | 
Pracs of the Plough, that whereby the Plough, langt 
alle, and Plough-Cattle are ſecured from Diſtreſſes. See 
lab. Nat. Brev. 
Ma us Fairs may be ſaid to have their Peace, becauſe no 
may be troubled in them, ſor any Debt contr acted elſe- 


vhere. 
Gerk of the PEACE. See Cizxx of the Pente. 5 
K, Pavo, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the 


PEAC 


muten Hemiſphere ; unknown to the Ancients; not vifible 

pp ortbery Parts of the World. See ConsTELLATION. 
58 AN, in Heraldry, is when the Field of a Coat of Arms 
5 le, and the Powderings, Or 


RL, innatural Hiſtory, a hard, white, clear Subſtance, 


ul wundiſh, found in a teſtaceous Fiſh, reſembling an 


ler; and rank'd in the Number of #recious Stones. 


in Fiſh wherein the Pearls are found, is three or four 
the Size of the common Oiſters; and is uſually call'd 
Mother of Pearl, by the Naturaliſts, Pinna Ma- 


Karl, or 
Muy, 


firſt; the reſt 
Jaturaliſts; and given 
Ancients, 


24 Minim, Pauſe of a Semibreve; bong | 


ferdam, is, when a Debtor acquits what he owes before the 
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Fach Mother-Pearl ordinarily yields ten or twelve of em: 
tho an Author, who treats of their Production, 1 | 
have ſeen an hundred and fifty in the ſame Fiſh ; but thoſe in 
different Degrees of Perfection, The mot perfect ſtill drop 
:{t ketnaining at the Bottom of the Shell. The 
Formation bf Pearls h T both the ancient and modern 
a given Occafionto a great Number of H 

of em wild and extrayagent enough : The 
liny, Solinus, Oc. will have em to be form'd of 
Dew. The Fiſh, ſay they, riſe every Morning to the Surface 
of the Water, ells, to imbibe the Dew 


theſes, ma 


of Heaven which: We T d 

| eaven; which, like a Liquid Pearl, inſinuating into th 

Body of the Oiſter, fixes its Salts and ** —_—y 13 
lour Hardneſs and Form of Pearl; as ſome Liquors are con- 
verted into Cryſtals in the Earth} or the Juice of Flowers into 
mo _ _ in ot: 3 ee 2 . 
. But this, How plauſible ſoever, is apparently falſe: For 
the Oiſters grow a to the Rocks, — no Body ever yet 
ſaw any of em appear on the Surface of the Water. , 

Others will have Pearls to be the Eggs of the Fiſhes they 
are found in: But neither does this cant wick the Phanc- 

mena. For Pearls are found 8 the whole Subſtance 
of the Oiſter, in the Head, the Coat that covers it, the cit- 
cular Muſcles that terminate in it, the Ventricle, and in ge- 
neral in all the 3 and muſculous Parts; ſothat there is no 


Appearance that Pearls ſhou'd be in the Oiſters what the 
Eggs and Sperm ate in Fowls and Fiſhes. For, beſide that 
there is no particular Place deſtined for their Formation; the 
Anatomiſts have not been able to find an Thing that bears 
any, Relation to what paſſes in this Relpec in other Ani- 
mals. F N 

This; indeed may be (Aid, that as in a Hen there is an In- 
finity of little Eggs in form of Seed; ſome whereof grow 
and ripen, whilſt the Reſt continue nearly in the ſame State; 
ſo in each Oiſter is uſually found one Peart much larger, an 
that ripe — ney gary bak ſometimes 

rows big enough to hinderthe Oifter from ſhutti 

Saſs the Fiſh row and dice. EA 


Others, with M. Geoffroy the younger, rank Pearls among 
the Bezoards as em nende under that Claſs all Stones 
form'd in Lays or Strata in the Bodies of Animals. See 
BrzoARD. 1 | 5 5 | 
M. Reaumur, has a very curious Piece on the Subject of 
the Formation both of the Shells and Pearls, in the Me- 
molrs of the French Academy, An. 1717. He obſerves that 
Pearls are form d like other Stones in Animals, as thoſe E. 
gr. in the Bladder, Kidneys, Qc. and that they are appa- 
rently the Effects of a Diſeaſe of the Fiſh. Go 
In Effect, they are all form'd of a Juice extravaſated out 
2 ſome broken Veſſels, detain'd, and fix d among the Mem- 
ranes. | | 
To evince the poſibility of this, he ſhews that the Shells 
of Sea-Fiſhes, as well as thoſe of Snails, &c. are wholly 
form'd of a Sutinous, ſtony Matter, ouzing out of the Body 
of the Animal, ons SHELL.) Now 'tis no wonder that an 
Animal which has Veſſels wherein circulates a ſufficient 
Quantity of ſtony Juice to build, thicken, and extend a 
Shell ; ſhou'd have enough to form Stones, in caſe the Juice 
deſtined for the Growth of the Shell ſhall chance to overflow, 
ard burſt forth in any Cavity of the Body, or among the 
Membrane. 8 
To confirm this Syſtem, he obſerves, that the inner Surface 
of the common Pearl. Muſcle, found on the Coaſts of Pro- 
vence, is of a Peart, or Morher of Pearl Colour, from one 
rt of its Extent, which he determines, to another; after 
which it becomes reddiſh : Now there are Pearls of two Co- 
lours found in the Shell; and the Colours of the Pearls are 
reciſely the ſame with thoſe of the Shell; nay, more, eacli 
Kind of colout'd Peart is found in the correſpondipg colour d 
Part of the Shell, which ſhews, that in the ſame Place 
wherein the Tranſpiration of a certain Juice had form'd, and 
wou'd have continu'd to form a Couch, or Lay of Shell of a 
certain Colour; the Veſſels which convey'd that Joie being 
broke, there is made a little Maſs or Collection of the Juice, 
which hardening, becomes a Pearl of the ſame Colour with 
the part of the Shell to which it correſponds. © 
Add to this, that the Silver, or Pearl. cblour d part of the Shell 
is form'd of Strata or Lays over one another, like an Onion; 
and the reddiſh Part of little cylindrical, ſhort Fibres ap- 
lied againſt one another. The Pearls of the two Colours 
Fave this Difference of Texture; not but they are both com- 
pos'd of concentric Couches; but thoſe of the reddiſh Pearls 
are much leſs ſenſible ; and, beſides, have Threads, which 
like Raaii, proceed from their Centre to their Circumfe- 
rence; 1 RE 
Theſe Circumſtances ſeem effectually to determine the 
Formation of Pearis, and to citabliſh the new Syſtem beyond 
Contradiction. 2 ee e es | 
As to the Formation of the Pearl Fiſh  tho' tis the moſt 
natural Opinion, that this Fiſh, like all others, produces Eggs 
or Spawn, whoſe exterior Surface at firſt is ſoft and viſcous, 
but changes and hardens by degrees into Shell; yet, we muſt 


not 
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not leave unmention'd the 1 H yrotheſi of the Parguas, 1 
r t ks of the neighbouring 


vis. that in rainy Weather the Broo | 
Lands that empty emſelves all along the Coaſts, run near 
two Leagues on the Surface of the Sea without mixing there- 
with. For a While, the ſuſpended Water retains its, natura. 
Colour and Sweetneſs ; but at length, the Heat of the Sun 


condenfing it, forms it into a Kind of light tranſparent Froth ; 


this done, it preſently divides into an infinity of Parts each 


whereof appears as i animated; moving this way and 2 
ey 


like little Inſects. The Fiſhes ſometimes catch at em as 
paſs by: but ſoon abandon em. By degrees their Skin thick- 


ening and hardening, they at length become heavy enough to | 
1. The Fiſhery of Cubagna, an Iſland: 
Zu. e Lega b. 


fink to the Bottom, and aſſume the Figure of Oyſters. 
The Perfection of Pearls, whether round, in form of Pears, 
or Olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the Luſtre and 
Clearneſs of the Colour zwhich they call the Vater. There are 
ſome whoſe Water is white; which are thoſe moſt eſteem'd, 
in Europe. The Water of others borders on the Yellow, 
which ſome Indians and Arabs prefer to the White. Others are 
of a Lead-colour, others border on Black; and others are quite 


Black. 3 © I 
They are all liable to change with wearing; in 80 or 100 


Years they uſually become of little value; eſpecially the white g 


Ones, which turn Yellow, and ſpoil in 40 or 50 Years time. 
The Difference of Colours doubtleſs. ariſes. from the dif- 

ferent Parts of the Oiſter wherein they are form'd. When the 
Seed happens to be thrown into the Meſentery or Liver, or the 
Parts correſponding thereto, tis no wonder if the Impurities of 
the Blood change the Natural White. „ 

In Europe, Pearls are ſold by the Carat. weight, the Carat 
containing four Grains. 5 3 

In Ji, the Weights us d for Pearls are different, in dif- 
ferent States. See CARAT. | DEI, "IO 
The Term Pearl is only properly applied to what grows 
| independant of the Shell. The Shell itſelf is call'd Morver of 

Pearl. See MorRER of Pearl, 

Thoſe Pieces which have grown thereto, and have been 
fince ſeparated by the Addreis of the Workman, are call'd 
Wens of Pears; which are in effect nothing but roundiſh 
Excreſcencies, or Pieces of the Shell; tho' frequently us d for 
real Shell. See WEN of Pearl. 

Pearls, F. Bonhours obſerves, have this Advantage 
over precious Stones dug out of Rocks, &c. that the Latter 
owe their Luſtre to the Induſtry of Men; Nature only, as it 
were hews em out, and leaves the finiſhing of em to Art: 
But the Former are born with that beautiful Water which 

ives em their Value. They are found perfectly poliſh'd in 
the Abyſſes of the Sea; and Nature has put the laſt Hand to 
em ere they are feparated from the Mother. 
Pearls of unuſual Figures, 2. e. neither round, nor in the 
Pear- form, are call'd Haroguas, or Scotch-Pearls : Thoſe of un- 
uſual Sizes, are call'd Parangons; as that of Cleopatra va- 
lued by Pry at five hundred thouſand Crowns, that brought 
in 1574 to Philiß II. of the Size ofa Pigeons Egg, valued at 
14400 Ducats ; that of the Emperor Rildolph, mention'd by 
Soethius, called La Feregrina, or the incomparable, of the 
Size of a Muſcade Pear, and weighing 30 Carats; and that 
mention'd by Tavernier, in the Hands of the Emperor of 
Perſia, in 1633, bought of an Arab for 32000 Tomans, which 
at 3 J. 9s. the Toman, amounts to 1 10400 J. Sterling. 

Pearls, are of ſome Uſe in Medicine; but tis on! 
the ſmalleſt Sort, call'd Seed of Pearls that is there uſed 
The Quality required, is, that they be white, clear, and 


tranſparent ; and truly oriental. They ferve to make Cordial 
Potions, formerly much valued, but now fall'n much from p 


2 ancient Reputation; and ſcarce own d by any but Char- 
trans. 
The Ladies alſo uſe certain Preparations of Pearls, as they 
are made to believe, for their Complexion; ſuch as the Whites 
of Pearls, Flowers, Eſſences, Sir ts, Tinctures, &c, of 
Pearl; but they are all apparently Deceits. 
PEARL Fiſperies. | 
earl is fiſh'd in the Seas of the 
America; and in ſome parts of Europe. 
Px ant-Fiſperies of the Eaſt, are 


I. The Iſland of PBahren, or Baharem; in the Perſian 


Gulph. This the Portuguese were Maſters of while they 


held Ormus and Maſcata; but it has been returned to the So- 
Phi of Perſia, ſince. the Time that Prince, with the Aſſiſ- 
＋ of the Exgliſp, took from em Ormus; and the Arabs, 
Maſcata. | | | 


u. The Fiſhery of Curiſa, on the Coaſt of Arabia Felix, 
over-againſt Bahren. | | WT 8 


III. That of Aſanar, a Sea - port in the Iſle of Ceylon. The 
Pearls here fiſh'd, are the neſt in all the Eaſt for Their Water 
and Roundneſs;but they ſeldom exceed four Carats, 

Laſtly, there are Pearls fiſh'd on the Coaſt of Japan; but 
tthey are coarſe and irregular, and little mindedsy 


Eaſtern People don't value em the leſs for it 
that thoſe which have t 


Euſt- Indies; in thoſe of 


The Pearls of Bahren and Catifa are tho yl. 
in the Vadies; they border a. little on the Hog 
: but th 
and Mature, * i 
that thole,v nave this yellowiſh Tincture na Pert 
change their Colout ; and that on the contryy, v8 
Watet does not hold above thirty Years, 2 the White 
ſumes a filth yellow 33 olour; by reaſon of ce Ha al. 
Climate, and the Sweat of the Perſons who wear 1 U 
American Pz.arr Fiſberies, are all in the PA 
Mexico, along the Coalt of the Te erra-Firma, Ther pf 


Sign, of, their being Ri 
ave this 
e 1 


LN 


of em. 


new Andaluſia, in 10 Deg. 3 N. Lat, 
II. That of the Iſland Marguerites, or Pear! Illand. 
III. That of Comggore near the Terra. Hrma. 
N 7 oa 1 50 de la Hach, called la Renders 
That t. Martha ſixty Leagu ' 
ae Cattache, | | 12 8 a 


The Pearls of theſe three laſt Fiſheries ate uſual TY 
ood Weight; but ill form'd, and of a Livid-Water Th 
of Cabagna ſeldom exceed 5 Carats; but are found in abu- 


dance. But the greateſt Quantity, and the fineſt, both vi 
are thoſe of the Iſland Mp. 


regard to Weight and Water, 
a . 4 25 
EARL Fiſbery in Chineſe Tartary, is near the (it 

13 ſituate on a Lake of the pt Name Ak 

ere are leſs beautiful than thoſe of Baharem ; and the Fiſher 
leſs plentitul. "Twas this Fiſhery that occaſioned the jy; 
between the Chineſe and Muſcovires, terminated toward, ih 
End of the laſt Century, by the Feſuites Pereira and Cel 
ton; and the Lake, which is of great Extent, divided beten 
the two Nations; each whereot had pretended to the whe 

There are ſome Pearl Fiſheries in the South. Sea, butthe 
are very inconſiderable. 

PEARL Fiſheries of Europe, are in ſome Places on the 
Coaſts of Scotland, and in a River of Bavaria: But th 
Pearls found here are no ways comparable to thoſe of the 
Eaſt-Inates, or of America; tho' they ſerve for Necklxa 
ſold ſometimes for a thouſand Crowns and upwards, 


Manner of Fiſhing for Px ARIS in the Eaſt- Indies 


There are two Seaſons of Pearl. Fiſhing in the Tear; the 
firſt in March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and Hmm. 
ber; the more Rain falls in the Year, the more plentiil aw 
the Fiſheries, ; 

In the Opening of the Seaſon, there are found ſometime 
two hundred and fifty Barks on the Banks. In the layer 
Barks are two Divers, in the ſmaller, one. Each Bark ut 
off from Shore ere Sun-riſe, by a Land-breeze, which new 
fails; and returns again by a Sea-breeze, which ſucceeds | 
about Noon. 


At whatever Depth they be, the Light is ſo gr 
they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the Sea, with t you 
Clearneſs as on Land. Ando their Conſternation, 71 y 
times ſee monſtrous Fiſhes, from which, all their A nl 
mudding the Water, Sc. won't ſave em; but oy 100 
their Prey; and of all the Perils of the Fiſhery, ts 
of the greateſt and muſt uſual. _ Your, th 
The beſt Divers keep under Water for half an * hey 
reſt don't ay le's than a Quarter. During which In, 1. 
hold their Breath without the Uſe of Oils, of ® 
Liquors. See D1vins. X 11 the Rod 
hen they find *emſelves ftraiten'd, they Pu with both 
to which the Bag is faſtened, and bold faſt by it * 


e People in the Bark, taking the Signal 
nds whe re All the unload em of their iſh, which is 
times five h 

c of the 
55 cwitbout intermiſſion, for many Hours. 
1 hey unload their Barks, and lay their Oyſ- 


te Numb. 5 0 
the Sand; raifing heaps of Sand over em to the 


of a Man, which, ata Di 


4 1 3 they are left, till the Rain, Wind, and Sun 
n 


| ce oblig'd em to open, which ſoon kills em. U 

a 

the Foy the Pit upon taking the Oyſters out. 

Fleſh of the Fiſh is excellent, and if what ſome Natu- 
ige maintain be true, Ys. that the Pearls are Stones, 

| 1 chere by the ill Conſtitution of the Fog as ſometimes 

"= « in Men, and in the Bezoara; this Diſeaſe does not 

Og Ne Humours; at leaſt, the Paravas, who eat *em, don't 


End any Difference between thoſe that have Pearls and thoſe 


e. SR uy : 

ht 8 the Pitts of the groſſer Filth, they fift the 
d ſeveral times, to ſeparate the Pearls. But what Care 
. i hey always loſe a great many. At- 
d drying the Pearls, they. are 


undred Oyſters, ſometimes not above fifty. 


The 


v take herein, t | 
ſoever they raed 0 paſs d thro a 


ing an | 
540 e according to their Sizes. The ſmalleſt are 


Id for Seed of Pear s; the reſt are put up b Auction, and 
5 to the higheſt Bidder. 


Manner of Fiſhing for Pearl in: the Weſt-Indies. 


The Seaſon, for Fiſhing is e from October to March. 
in tis Time there ſet out from Carthagena ten or twelve 
Barks, under the Convoy of a Man of War, call'd Larmadel- 
J. Each Bark has two or three Slaves, Divers. 
Among the Barks, there is one call'd Capitana; to which 
all the reſt are oblig'd to bring at Night what they have 
caught in the Day, to prevent Frauds.. 'The Divers never 
laſt long, by reaſon of the great Hardſhips they ſuſtain; con- 
tinuing ſometimes under Water above a 1 — of an 
Hour. WS. ; | 
The reſt is the ſame, as in the Eaſt-India Fiſheries. 
The Indians knew the Value of their Pearls before the Diſ- 
corery of America; and when the Samaras arriv'd there, 
they found great * ſtor d up, which the Americans 
ſet great Value on. But they were almoſt all imperfect, and 
their Water yellow and ſmoaky; by reaſon they us'd Fire in 
opening the Eiſhes. | 
In the Dictionaire de Commerce, is a Table of the Value of 
Pearls, communicated to the Author by an able Hand. As 
Pearls make a very curious Article in Commerce, and as their 
Value is a Thing little known among us; we ſhall here give 
| the Reader an Abridgement of the ſame, reduced to our 
Money, on the Foot of. 1 5. 64. Sterling the French Livre, 
or 4.5, 64, the French Crown. 


Value of all kinds of Pearls, with regard to their dif- 
ferent Weight. 


\ 


Seeds of PEARLS. 


J. S. 4. per Ox. 
Seeds of Pearls not perforated, fit for 
N are worth 2 
ine of Pearls perforated for- 
{mall Necklace or *; 6 has aa b I. 
Ditto a little larger, or 16 


Ragged; or Irregular PEAR LS. 
Of 500 tothe Ounce are worth 


03 o 
300 O06 oO 
150 IT O2 
100 18 oo 
Ka 33 15 
2 75 00 


Regular ROUND PEARLS. 
One of 2 | 


a Grain is worth oo 00 28S 
a Grain oo oo 45 
OfaGrain and half 00 OL © 
bY two Grains oo 02. o 
Of 2 Grains and half 00 oO4 6 
Of? rains 00 07 6 
of 7 Grains, or 1 Caract 00 18 © 
5 Grains | OL 10 O 
Of 6 Grains o2 5 o 
81 Grains | | 03 OL © 
he Grains, or two Carat o4 10 © 
Or? Crains 06 oOo o 
: o Grains o8 05 o 


Divers need a Moment's Reſpite to recover 
jump in again inſtantly, continuing this vio- 


amber of little Pitts, dug four or five Foot 


ſtance, look like an Army 


this 
rots and drys, and the Pearls, thus diſengaged, 


Places, in form of half Pearls 
tom of the Pearl Shells. 


69) E C 


Of 11 Grains o9 * | i ker . 
Of r3 Grains 3 e 06+ 
Of 15 Grains 21 00 oO 

Ok 1) Grains 27 10 0 
Of 20 Grains, or 5 Carafts 37 10 oo 
22 Grains | 52 10 o 

Of 24 Grains, or 6 Caratts 82 10 00 

Of 26 Grains 225 99 oo o 

Of 28 Grains, or 7 Caracts 150 0 oo 

Of 32 Grains, or 8 Carafts 225 0 Oo 

Of 36 Grains, or 9 Caratts 262 10 oo 

Of 40 Grains, or 10 Caratts 300 oO oo 


ually cfect, and of 
their Valbe is much in- 
und that match well, their 


As to Pearls in form of Pears, tho? 
equal Weight with the round Ones, 
ferior: However, when two are fo 
Value is but leſs by one third. | 
_ falſe PxARTs, are counterfeit, or factitious Pearls, re- 
ſembling the. true Ones in Water or Colour. Theſe anciently 
were only made of Glaſs; with a Kind of Tincture of Quick- 
filver Withinſide, afterwards they us'd Wax, cover'd over 
with a fine Brillant Fiſh Glue. | | 

There has fince been invented in France, another manner 
of making em, ſo near the natural Ones in Luſtre and Water, 
that they deceive a good Eye. Theſe arc what the Ladies 
now generally wear in defect of true Pearl; little Necklaces 
whereof they deſpiſe z and the great ones being generally too 


dear, 
Method of making Falſe Pearls. 


This curious Invention is owing to the Sieur Janin, and is 
the more to be valued, in that, *tis not only very fimple, but 
e ts the ill Effects of falſe Pearls, made with Quick- 
filver within, or Fiſh Glue without. | 

That ingenious Artiſt having obſerw'd, that the Shell of a 
little Fiſh call'd Able, found plentifully in the River Marne, 
had not only all the Luſtre of the real Pearl; but that after 
diflolving it in Water, it return'd to its former Brilliant upon 
drying ; he bethought himſelf of ſetting a Piece thereof in the 
Cavity of a Bead, or Grain of Giraſol, which is a kind of 
Opal or Glaſs, bordering much on the Colour of Pearl. The 
Difficulty was to get it in there, and when in, to ſpread it 
equally throughout the Bead. | Wan 2s 
A little Glaſs Tube fix or ſeven Inches long, and a Line and 
half in Diameter, but very ſharp at one End, and a little 
crooked, ſerv'd for the introducing of the Matter, by blowing 
it with the Mouth, after having taken. up a Drop with the 
N Extremity of the Tube; and to ſpread it throughout 

e inner Circumference, he contented himſelf to ſhake it 

ently a long Time, in a little Oſier-Basket lined with 


aper. | 

The diſſolved Shell, faſten'd by this Motion in the Inſide of 
the Cryſtallin, reſumes its Luſtre as it dries. To increaſe 
this Luſtre, in Winter, they lay the Beads in a Hair Sie ve, or 
a Bolting-cloath, which they ſuſpend to the Ceiling, and un- 
der it, at 6 Foot Diſtance, lay heaps of hot Aſhes.” In Sum- 
mer they ſuſpend em in the ſame Manner, but without any 
Fire. | ; | 

The Pearls, thus well dried, become very Brilliant; and 
nothing remains but to ſtop up the Aperture, which is done 
by melted Wax, convey'd into it with a Tube like that us'd 
in introuducing the diflolved Shell. 

After clearing off the ſuperfluous Wax, they perforate the 
Pearls with a Needle, and ftring em; and thus they com- 
mence Necklace. | 

Mother of PRART, is the Shell of the Pearl. Oyſter, or 
Fiſh wherein the Pearls are form'd. See PEARL. 

The Shell within-fide is very ſmooth, and poliſh'd, and 
of the Whiteneſs and Water of Pear! itſelf; and it has the 
ſame Luſtre without-fide, after the firſt Laminæ, or Leaves 
which make the outer Coat of this rich Shell Fiſh, have been 
cleared off with Aqua fortis and the Lapidaries Drill. 

Mother of Pearl is us d in inlay'd Works, in China Ver- 
niſh, and in ſeveral Toys, as Snuff-boxes, c. 
 Wens of Pz Arr, are certain Excrecenſces, or prominent 
; ſometimes found in the Bot- 


The Zapiaaries have the Addreſs to Saw off theſe Protube- 
rances, to join em together, and to Uſe em in ſeveral Works 
of Zewwelry, as if they were real ly Pearls. 

PEARL, in Heraldry, is us'd by ſuch as Blazon with 
ious Stones, inſtead of Colour and Metals, for Agent, or 
ite. See Ax ENT. 

PrAxL, Pin, or Web in Medicine, an unnatural Speck, 
or thick Film over the Eye. See PAnnvs. See alſo Ux- 
G vis. 

PECCANT in Medicine, an Epithet given to the Humours 
of the Body, when they offend either in Quantity or Quality, 
i. e. when they are either Morbid, or in too great Abun- 
dance. See Humov. | 

Moſt Diſeaſes ariſe from Peccant Humours, whi 


9 K 


ch are 
either 


either tobe corrected by Alteratives and Specificks, or evacu- 
ated. See DiszAss, c. | 
PECK, a Meaſure, or Veſſel us'd in meaſuring Grains, 
Pulſe, and the like dry Matters. See Mz asunas. ._. | 
The Standard, or Wincheſter Peck, contains two Gallons ; 
each Gallon weighing about eight Pound Tray. See G A L- 
L. o x. 8 | 
Four Pecks make a Buſhel; four Buſhels a Comb or Car- 
nock, c. See BusHEL. | | 
| — Beſides the general, or Wincheſter Peck, there are Local 


Pecks, containing ſome more, ſome leſs, as the Lancaſter 


Peck containing {ix Gallons, Qc. | 
| PECQUETS Duct, in Anatomy, the T horacic Dntt ; 
thus call'd from its Diſcoverer Pecquet, See TnorAcic 


Dver. 


PECTEN Arboris, in Botany, is the Grain of the Wood 
of any Tree. See Woop. | 


PzcTEN, in Anatomy, is us'd by ſome Authors for the 


Regio pubis, or lower Part of the Hypogaſtrium. See Hxfo- 

GASTRIUM: | | a 
PE CTINIS Os in Anatomy, the ſame with Os Pubis. See 
Os Posrs. | 

PECTINEUS, in Anatomy, the third of the fifteen Muſ- 
cles of the Thigh; ſo call'd, becauſe it has its Origin in the 
Fore-part of the Os Peftins, 

Its Inſertion is in the Thigh, under the left Trochanter: 
the Pectineus, with the Pſoas and [:acus, draw the Thigh 
forwards, and of Conſequence bend it. 

PECTORAL, ſomething ralating to the Breaſt, Pectus. 
See BarasT, | 

In the Romiſb Church, Biſhops and regular Abbots wear a 
Pectoral Croſs, i. e. a little Crols of Gold, hanging from the 

Neck down the Breaſt. | 
Pc ron AL Medicines, or ſimply Pectorali, are Remedies 
proper to —_— and relieve the Breaſt and Stomach ; or 
againſt Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Stomach. 

Their ordinary Intentions are either to atrenuate, or thicken 
the Humours of thoſe Parts, which cauſe Coughing, Oc. 
and render em fit to be expectorated, or ſpit out. | 

PECTORALE, or PECTOR AL, in the Few!fo Law. 
See RATIONALE. 

PECTOR ALIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle which moves the 
Arm forwards. It ariſes by a fleſhy and ſemicircular Begin- 
ning, from the Clavicula, Sternum, and Cartilages of the fix 
ſuperior Ribs; and covereth a t Part of the Breaſt, 
and is inſerted by a ſhort, but ſtrong and broad Tendon into 
the upper and inner Part of the Humerus, between the Bi- 
ceps and Deltoiaes. | | 

Its Fibres, near their Inſertion, decuſſate one another. 
Thoſe which come from the Clavicle, or firſt Ribs, are on the 
Lower-ſfide of the Tendon, and thoſe from the inferior Ribs 
on the Upper-fide of the Tendon. 

Naturaliſts obſerve a ſpecial Mark of Providence in the 
Size and Strength of the Bebteral Muſcle indifferent Animals. 
"Tis by the Action of this Muſcle, that the flying of Birds is 
chiefly perform'd : Accordingly it is much larger and ſtronger 
in Birds than in any Animals not made for flight. | 

Borelli obſerves, that in Men the Pectoral Muſcles are 
ſmall; ſcarce the 5oth or 7oth Part of all the other Muſcles : 
But in Birds they are. vaſtly large, equalling, nay, exceeding 
in Bulk and Weight all the other Muſcles of the Birds toge- 
ther. See FLYING. | - FN. 
PRC TOR ALIS isternus. See TRIANCULARAIS. 

PECTORIS os, the ſame as Sternum. See STERNUM. 

PECULATE, PECULATUS, in the Civil Law, the 
Crime of pilfering the Public Money, by a Perſon who is the 
Manager, Depoſitary, or Receiver thereof; ſo call'd, quaſi 
fecuniæ ablatio. 

The Civil Lawyers uſe Peculate for any Theft of a Thin 
Sacred, Religious, Public, or Fiſca!. Peculate is win ob 
even on the Criminals Heir. 5 

PECULIUM, the Stock which a Perſon in the Power 
of another, as a Slave, a Minor, Sc. may acquire by his own 
Induſtry, without any Advance or Aſſiſtance from his Father 
or Maſter ; but merely by their Permiſſion. 

The Romans had a Civil and a Military Peculinm. 

The Word is uſually derived a Pecunia & Pecoribus, 
bone the whole Eſtate antiently conſiſted in Money and Cat- 
tle. | 

Hence Peculium comes to be us d amon 
—— each Monk or Religious reſerves 5 

elf. | 

Some ſay that the Peculium of a Religious, when prefer'd 
to a Cure, does not ceaſe to belong to the Monafte ; and 
that the Property thereof never abflutel y reſides in the Re- 

gious. 

PECULIAR in the Canon Law, a icular Pariſh or 
Church, that hath Juriſdiction within it ſelf, for Probate of 
Wills, Oc. Exempt from the Ordinar y, and the Biſhops 
Courts, and pecrliariy belonging to the Archbiſhop. See 
' Axcn-Bisnor. 


In the Province of Canterbury are 37 ſuch Peculiars. 


the Romaniſts, for 
poſſeſſes to him- 
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The King's Chapel is a Royal Peculiar, 


ſpiritual Iuriſdiction, and reſerved to the Vitae ad 


mediate Government of the King himſ- Ul in, 
Ordinary, See Cnarzr: 8 wi elß who i Lupeeny 
It is an ancient Privilege of the See of Canterhy 


whereſoever any Mannors or Advowſons do belon 
forthwith become exempt from the Ordinary 
wenn 3 333 
ourt of PERCULIARS, is a Court whe 3 
2 55 25 See Cour. Fs 5 Aﬀain fg, 
NIA, Money, in our old Law Re 0 
times us d for Cattle, and ſometimes for W 
as Money. See MoxRV, Cc. | * ye 
In the Emendat. of the Laws bf Egward the Cyr 
by Will. the iſt, tis ordered that no Viva Pęcunia 5 fo 
cunta, i. e. Chattlè be bought or fold, except within 6 * 
and that before three ſufficient Witneſſes. See Cnary det 
Again, Qui habet zo Leuariarns vive Pecunig & 
23 ome. 18 gooey us'd, pro Fæcude; as Paftnrs 
ecuman Ville ;. ecumia Eccieſiæ 1 
for = Eftate of oy Church e Fe FT wh 
ectunia Sepulchralis, was Money antiently 1a; 
Prieſt at the opening ef the Grave, 5 the Good . 
of the deceaſed's Soul, and which our Saron Anceſion cal 1 
Sout-Scot, and Anime Symbelun. e 
PEDAGE, Toll, or a Local Right exacted 
Goods, and Carriages paſſing thro' certain 
1 6 fually levied for the K 
Peaage is uſually levied for the Repairing o 
Bridges, Cauſeways, the Paving of Renal & ö Fro 
Antiently, thoſe who had the Right of Pedage, were ty 
keep the Roads ſecure, and Anſwer for all Robberies com. 
mitted on Paſſengers between Sun and Sun; which is fill ob. 
ſerved in ſome Parts of England, and in Italy, where there are 
Guards call'd Staticnaries, eitabliſh'd for the Security of 
Merchants, particularly at Terracina, on the Road between 
Rome and Naples. oh | | is | 
PEDAGOGUE, a Term of Reproach, us'd for a Tutor 
or Matter, to whom is committed the Diſcipline and Direc: 
2 of a Scholar; to be inſtructed in Grammar and other 
8 | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek waiSSy dyayls, fler 
rum autor, leader of Boys. M. Fleury obſerves, that the 
Greeks gave the Name Pedagegue to thejr Slaves, appointed 
2 attend their Children, lead em, and teach em to walk, 
Sc. 5 
PE DACOOUES, among the Romans were likewiſe Slaves, 
io whom was committed the Care and Inſtruction of Chil- 
ren. | 
PEDALS, the large Pipes of an Organ, ſo call'd, becauſe 
play'd and ſtop'd with the Foot. See Orc ax. | 
The Pedals are the largeſt Pipes in the Machine, they are 
made Square, of Wood ; uſually thirteen in Number. 
They are of modern Invention, and ſerve to carry the 
Sounds an Octave deeper than the reſt. | 
PEDANEUS, in the Civil Law, a petty Judge; who has 
no formal Seat oi juſtice, but hears Cauſes ſtanding, and with- 
out any Tribunal, | 
The Word is form'd from Stans in Pedibus; and is wsd 
among the Ancients in oppofition to the Roman Magiliratss 
who were ſeated on Chariots, in Sela Curuli, or had a Tir 
bunal or Bench rais'd on high. ; 
The Roman Pedanei, therefore, were ſuch as had no Tr- 
3 nor Pretorium, but render d Juſtice 4e Plano, or 7 
220 Peae. 
From the. $2 Novel, it appears that the Emperor Zen ella 
bliſh'd theſe Pedanei, in the See of every Province; and that 
Juſtinian erected ſeven of em at Conſtantinople, in manner 
of an Office; granting 'em Power to judge in any Sum as high 
as 300 Crowns. | | | 
PEDANT, a School-Maſter, or Pe42gogue, who profeſics 
to inſtruct and govern Youth, - teach 'em the Humanities and 
the Arts. See PEDaAGocvus. 2 of 
PzDANT is alſo us'd for a coarſe, unpoliſh'd, ſtiff, Man 
Learning, who makes an impertinent Uſe of the Sciences, © 


U 
to it the 
Pited 


are te 


is ſows. 


on Perſons, 
Places. gte 


abounds in vile, unſeaſonable Criticiſms and Obſeraut e 


Dacier defines a Pedant, a Perſon who has more Reading than 
good Senſe. i; abode 1 
Pedants, are People ever arm'd with Points and 8 
gilms:; breathe nothing but Diſpute and Chicanery P 
ue a Propoſition to the laſt Limits of Logic: 
ſcribes a Pedant as a Man full of falſe Erudition, 
a Parade of his Knowledge, and is ever quoting ſome 
or Latin Author, or hunting back to a remote Etymology: 5 
St Evremont ſays, that to paint the Folly of a Poe 
muſt repreſent him turning all Converſations to ſome 
Science be is beſt acquainted withal. bes: and 
There are Pedants of all Conditions, and of all Ro al. 
Wicquefort ſays, an Embaſſador always attentive to = E 
ties and Decorums, is nothing elſe but a Political 
PEDAN- 


go 5. See PROPORTION. 


| ” ANTRY, of: PEDANTISM, the Quality or Manner 
P | | | x 

1 and low Things, to make a vain Show of 

Sages —4. and Latin without ef to 

Science, © le who differ from us about a Patlage in Sue 

A Erymol of a . to _— up ro he „e 

15 Imiring Cicero enough, to be intere 
— a Man een of * as iK e were our next of 


for the Reputation perly call Pedantry. 


u u rn ln hitecture, the loweſt Part of an order 
PE 'q Ca has which ; ſuſtains the Column ; and 
of Cons 4 Foot or Stand. See Col vun. 75 1 
fern?” Word is form'd from the Latin Pes Pedis, Foot a 
„ Column. pd dy the Greeks, Stylobates and Stereo- 
8 Galle Perky rec Parts; vis. a ſquare. Trunk 
which makes the Body; a Corniche, the Head; and 
_ ide Boot of the Pedeſtal. See Drx, Connicnr; and 


oe ; props rly an Appendage to a Column; not 
The Ns ren 3 "the Me ho Cierc thinks tis Eſſen- 
5 ye a compleat Order. See On pn. 


. The the different Orders: Vignola, indeed, and moſt of 


ke the Pedeſtal and its Ornaments in all the 
8 of the Beh of the Column, including the 
Bi and Capital; but ſome deviate from this Rule. 

M. Perrault makes the Proportions of the three conſtituent 
parts of Peaeſtals the ſame in all the Orders, 1. the Baſe or 
cocle one fourth of the Pedeſtal; the Corniche an ei hth Part; 
and the Socle or Plinth of the Baſe two thirds of the Baſe it 


(if, The Height of the Dye is what remains of the whole 


| Height of the Pezeſtal . 


dan PEDESTAL, is the ſimpleſt, and the loweſt; _ 
* and $camoz21, make * three Modules high; J- 
Members in Vignola, are only a Plinth for a Baſe, 

Ph The and a Talon crowned, for a Corniche. 

The Tuſcan Column has rarely any Baſe. See Toscan. 

Doric PrDbzsTAL, Palladio makes four Modules, five 
Minutes high, Vigugla Modules four Minutes. N 

In the Antique, we not only don't meet with any Pedeſ- 
tal; but even; not with any Baſe in the Doric Order. 

The Members in Vignolas Doric Pedeſtal, are the ſame 


with thoſe in the Twſcar, with the Addition of a Mouchette 


in its Corniche. See Dok ic. ; 

Jonic PBDEST AL; in Vignola and Serlio, is 6 Modules 
high; in Scamozzi 5; in the Temple of Fortuna Virihs tis 
+ Mod. 12 Min, 

Its Members and Ornaments are moſtly the ſame with thaſe 
of the Doric, only a little richer. . IL 

The Pedeſtal now uſually follow'd, is that of Vitruvius; 
tho'we don't find it in any Work of the Antique: 

Some in lieu hereof Uſe the Ar:ic Baſe, in imitation of the 
Ancients. See ATTIC. | 

riuthian PR DES TAL is the richeſt and moſt delicate: 
In Vignola tis 5 Mod: high 4 in Palladio 5 Mod. 1 Min. in 
Kylio 6 Mod. 15 Min. in the Coliſeum 4 Mod. 2 Min. 

Its Members in Vignola are as follows: in the Baſe are a 
Phinth for a Socle, over that a Tore carved ; than a Reglet, 
a Guls inverted and inrich'd, and an Aſtragal. 

In the Dye are a Reglet, with the Conge over it; and near 
the Corniche a Reglet with a Conge underneath. 

In the Corniche is an Aſtragal a Frieze, Fillet, Aſtragal, 


| wn, 


Conpefire PDE STAT, in Vignola, is of the ſame N 

with the Coriuthan, vis. 7 Mod. in Scamozzi 6 Mod. 2 Min. 

Pall 6 Mod. ) Min. in the Gelaſiniths Arch 7 Mod. 
in. | 


Its Members in Vignola, are the ſame with thoſe of the Co- 
Nan; with this Difference, that whereas theſe are moſt of 
an enrich'd with Carvings in the Corinthian, they are all 
Plain in the Compoſite. 

Nor muſt it be omitted, that there is a Difference in the 
Profiles of the Baſe and Corniche in the two Orders. 
The Generality of Architects, Daviter obſerves, uſe Tables 


i Pannels, either in Relievo or Creux, in the Dyes of Pedeſe 


tals, without any regard to the Character of the Order. Thoſe 
m Relieve, he obſerves, only fit the Tuſcan and Doric; 
ne three others muſt be indented; which he adds, is a 
g the Ancients never practis'd, as being contrary to the 
Rules of Solidity. | | | 
_—_— PEDESTAL, is that whoſe Height and Width 
the 88 3 as that of the Arch of the Lyons at Verona, of 
* mnthian Order; and ſuch, ſome Followers of Vitru- 
TT Hg Serhio,” Philaniter, &c. have given to their Truſcan 


wo * PrDESTAL, is that which ſupports two Co- 
Co 2nd s more in Width than Height. | 
Cos. e PzDESTAL, that which ſupports a Row of 


umns without any Break or Intterruption ; ſuch is that 
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jons and Ornaments of the Pedeſtal, are dif- 


ED 


which ſuſtains the fluted Ionic Columns of the eh 
Tuillieres on the Side of the Garden. Pee. the 

PzDESTALS of Statues, are thoſe ſerving to ſupport 
Figures or Statues. See Status. 

' Vignols obſerves, there is no Part of Architecture more Ar- 
bitrary, and wherein more Liberty may be taken than in the 
Pedeſtals of Statues; there being no Laws preſcribed by 
Anriquity ; nor any even ſettled by the Moderns. 

There is no ſettled Proportion for theſe Pegeftals ; but the 
Height depends on the Situation, and the Figure they ſuſtain. 
Yet, when on the Ground, the Peaeſtal is uſually two thirds, 
or two fitths of that of the Statue: But the more Maſſive the 
Statue, the ſtronger the Pedeſtal. ; 

Their Form, Character, Ec. are to be Exttaordinaty and In- 

enious, far from the Regularity and Simplicity ot the Pe- 

;ſtals of Columns. The ſame Author gives us a great Va- 
nee of Forms, Oval, Triangular, Multangular, Oc. | 

EDICLE, in Botany, the little Stalk or Tail, whereby 


the Leaf, Fruit; br Flower is connected to its Branch or Stem. 


See FLown KR; LEAF; c. | 

Flowers will keep freſh a long Time after gathering, by im- 
merging their Peaicles in Water. | | 
The great Secret of preſerving Fruits for the Winter, is to 
ſeal up their Pedicles with Wax. 

Qherries with the ſhorteſt Sedicles, are eſteem'd the beſt. 

The Piſtil of the Flower frequently becomes the Pedicle of 
the Fruit. See P1sT1L. | 

The Word is a Dimmutive of the Latin, Ses Foot. 

PEDIMENT, in Architecture, a Kind of low Pinnacle; 
— to crown an Ordinance, or finiſh a Erontiſpiece; and 
placed as an Ornament over Gates, Doors, Windows, Niches, 
Altars, Sc. Sce Cxowninc, gc. ba 

The Pinnacles of the plaineſt Houſes, Vitruvius obſerves, 
gave Architects the firſt Idea of chis noble Part; which ſtill 
retains the Appearance of its Original, See PINNAcL E. 

The Parts of the Pediment are, the Dympanum, and its 
Corniche; . 

The firſt is the Pannel naked, or Area of the Peaiment, 
enclos d between the Corniche, which crowns it, and the En- 
tablat ure, which ſerves it as a Baſe or Socle. See TrMPA- 
NUM, Sc. | | 

Architects have taken a deal of Liberty in the Form of this 
Member: Nor do they vary leſs as * Proportion of the 
Dedimnent. | 5 

The moſt beautiful, according to Daviler, is that where its 
Height is about one fifth of the Length of its Baſe. 

It is deſcribed thus: divide the Line a B, Tab. Architecture 
Fig. II.) which is the Length of the Baſe, into two equal Parts, 
in the Point c by means of the Perpendicular f 4; in this 

Perpendicular, take the Part e 4, equal to 4c; and from the 
Point 4; as a Centre, deſcribe the Arch a e b. The Point of 
the Perpendicular cut in e, will be the Top of the Pediment 


a e b; and the Corniche, and the Triangular Space included 
therein, the Tympanum. | 

Vitruviis calls the Peaiments, Faſtigia 4 a Word which ſig- 
nifies a Roof rais'd, or pointed in the Middle, which Form 
among the Romans was peculiar to Temples. All their 
Dwelling-houſes are cover'd in the Plat-form manner ; and 
Salmaſius on Solin obſerves, that Ceſar was the firſt who 
obtain'd leave to Roof his Houſe with a Ridge or Deſcent, 
after the manner of Temples.. See Pl AT-FORM. 

Pliiy tells us, that Pediments were Firſt made to place 
Statues upon, whence they were call'd Plate. 

The Pediment is uſually Triangular, and ſometimes an 
equilateral Triangle, call'd alſo a pointed Pediment; ſome- 
times it is Circular; tho' Felibien obſerves, that we have no 
Inſtance of round Pediments in the Antique, beſide thoſe in the 
Chapels of the Rotondo. 2 

Sometimes its upper Corniche is divided into three or four 
Sides, or right Lines. Sometimes the Corniche is cut, or open 
a Top; which is an Abuſe introduced by the Moderns, parti- 
cularly Michael Angelo; for the Deſign of this Part, at leaſt 
over Doors, Windows, c. being chiefly to ſhelte r thoſe un- 
derneath from the Rain; to leave it open in the Middle, is to 
fruſtrate its End. AGE - 

Sometimes the Pediment is form'd of a couple of Rolls, or 
Wreathes, like two Conſoles join'd together. See ConsoLs. 

Sometimes the Peaiment is without Baſe, or its lower Cor- 
niche is cut out, all but what is beſtow'd on two Columns, or 
Pilaſters, and on theſe an Arch or 2 rais d, in lieu of an 
Entablature 5 of which Ser/o gives an Inſtance in the Anti- 
que, in a Cinthian Gate at Feligny, in Umbria ; and Da- 
viler, a more Modern one, in the Church of St Peter at 
Rome. | 15 
Under this kind of Peaiments, come thoſe little arch'd 
Corniches, which form Pediments over Doors and Windows, 
ſupported by two Conſoles, in licu either of Entablature or 
Columns. | 

Sometimes the Pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs Pedi- 
ment is made in the Tympanum of a larger, on account of 
ſome Projecture in the Middle; as in the Frontiſpiece of the 
Church of the Great Zeſus at Rome; but this Repetition is 


\ 
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an abuſe in Architecture; tho' authoriz'd by very good Build- 
ings; as the large Pavillion of the Louvre, where the Garya- 
tides ſupport three Pediments one in another. Fc. 
Sometimes the Zympanum of the Pediment is cut out, or 
left open, to let in light; as we ſee under the Portico of the 
Capitol at Rome. th if. 
aſtly, this open Pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
enrich'd with Sculpture, as Roſes, Leaves, Qc. as we find 
it in moſt of the Gothic Churches. | 
M. le Clerc obſerves, that the Modillions in the Corniche of 
the Pediment ſhou d always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the 
Entablature. Indeed, Vitruvits ſays, the Ancients did not 
allow any Modillions at all in Pedimemts. See MopiL LION. 
The fame M. le Clerc obſerves, that the Corniche which 
ſerves the Pediment as a Baſe, ſhou'd have no Qmatium; 
by reaſon the Cymarium of the reſt of the Entablature, when 
it meets the Pediment, paſſes over it. | 
This Change of Determination occafions a. conſiderable Dif- 
ficulty ; the Cymatium, in this Caſe, appearing too broad in 
the Tum of the Angle. To remedy TER the Architects 
have recourſe to ſeveral Expedients. ras 
A fointed Pediment may crown three Arches ; but a circu- 
lar Pediment can only crown one agreeably. 
One wou'd never uſe above two Tympana over each other 
in the ſame Frontiſpiece; and even where there are two, 
bien be proper to have the lower Circular, the upper 
inted. | 


t The Word is form'd of the French Pere and Degree, 4. d. 


Degree of Fathers or Anceſtors. | 
EDIGREE, Deſcent or Genealogy. See DEscenT and 
GENEALOGY. | 
* PEDICULARIS Morbus, in Medicine, the /ouſy Diſ- 
temper; a Diſeaſe ariſing from ſome uncommon Corruption in 
the Body, which generates infinite Quantities. of Lice on the 
Skin. | . 
Herod died of the Zeaicular Diſeaſe 
The Word comes from the Latin Pediculus, Louſe. 
PEDLEAN, in Antiquity. 'The City of Athens was an- 
tiently divided into three different Quarters; one on the De- 
ſcent of a Hill; another on the Sea-ſhore ; and a third 


in a Plain between the two. 


» 


The Inhabitants of the middle Region were call'd Nail 
Pediæans; or according to Ariſtotle, Pediaci; thoſe of the 
Hill, D1acrians; and thoſe of the ſhore, Paralians. 

Theſe Quarters uſually compoſed ſo many different Factions: 
Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pediæans againſt the Diacrians. 

In the time of Solou, when a Form of Government was to 
be choſen, the Diacriaus wou'd have it Democratic; the Pe- 
Aigans demanded an Ariſtocracy ; and the Paralians a mixt 
Government. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek æedion plain, flat. 

PEDLEUS, in Anatomy, is the ſecond of the Extenſor 

Muſcles of the Foot, Pes; whence its Name. See Foor. 
It has its Origin in the lower Part of the Peronenm, and 
annular Ligament; and is divided into four Tendons, which 
are inſerted into the external Part of the firſt Articulation of 
the four Toes. | 

Its Uſe is to extend the Foot together with the firſt of the 
Extenſors, call'd Extenſor Commuuis. See ExTEns0R. 

Sedo BAPTISM. See Px DO Baptiſm. 9 

PEDUNCULI, in Anatomy, two medullary Proceſſes of 
the Cerebellum, whereby that Part is join'd to the Medulla 
chlongata. See CEREBELLUM and MEDULLA, | 

Willis, who firſt gave em the Name, obſerved in em three 
diſtin&t Proceſſes on either Side, the two firſt whereof go to 
the Teſtes, the ſecond directly from the Cerebellum to the 
Medulla oblongata, decuſſating the former, and faſtning the 
Proceſſis Auiiilaris. And the third, ſpringing from the hind 
Proceſs of the Cerebellum, is inſerted into the Medulla oblon- 

ata; looking like an additional Chord to it. 

PEDIS Abſciſſio, Cutting off a Foot; a Puniſhment antient- 
ly inflicted among us: as appears by the Laws of William the 
9 —— by Ingulphus and other Authors. 

Tnterdicimmus ne quis occidatur, vel ſuſpendatur, pro aliqua 
Culpa, ſed eruantur Oculi, Abſcindantur Pedes, vel Teſticuli, 
vel manus, &c. Leg. Will. Cap. 1. 

So Ingulphus, ſb pœna perditionis dextri ſui pedis, &c. 

PEDOMET ER, or PODOME TER, or Way-w1ſer, a Me- 
chanical Inſtrument, in form of a Watch; conſiſting of various 
Wheels with Teeth, catching in one another; all diſpoſed in 
the ſame Plane; which by means of a Chain or String faſtned 
to a Man's Foot, or the Wheel of a Chariot, advance a 
Notch each Step, or each Revolution of the Wheel; ſo that 
the Number being mark'd on the Edge of each Wheel, one 
may number the Paces, or Meaſure exactly the Diſtance from 
one Place to another. See WAay-wisER. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek vd, Pes, Foot; and 


A Meaſure. . 

OMERETER, is ſometimes, alſo, us'd for a Surveyi 

Wheel, an Inſtrument chiefly us'd in meaſuring 223 

* call'd the Way-wiſer. Which ſee l 
EDRERO, or PETTERERO, a ſmall Piece of Ord- 


come) 


rd the Mats 


Conſent of our Peers, Biſhops, Abbots, 


nance,” chiefly us'd on board Ships; for +. 
Nails, broken Iron, or Partridge Sho! bn 5 1 IEP. 
ing to board. See OgpNANCE and Mok raR BOY Mew, 
They are generally open at the Breech, and th 8 

ber made to take out, to be loaded that Way air (an 
the Muzzle. F See CHAM BER. h in ley « 
„EEK, in the Sea Language, a Term yy; in * 


find Senſe. 


E. gr. an Anchoris ſaid to be v. fel, when leg, 0 
1 
5 


ing about to weigh, comes over her Anchor 

hangs perpendicularly between the Hawſe 0 10 de 

the bringing of a Ship into which Poſition they call che; 

N Ship is God 4 oh 1 fees "Un 

ip is ſaid to ide a-feeck when ſhe lies with 

and Fore-yards hoiſed up; having one Be May 

brought down to the Shrouds, and the other raisd u Luk 

which is chiefly done when ſhe lies at reſt in Rive. . 

ther Ships falling foul on her, ſhou'd break her Yards, * 
To riae 4 broad Peel, denotes the ſame except 

the Lards here are only rais d to half the Height, PUng tha 
70 Peek the Miſſen, is to put the Miflen-yard Perpendic, 


The Room in the Hold, from the Bitts fo | 
where Men of War keep their Powder, 3 wy 
their Vietuals, isalſo call'd rhe Peck, 5 
„Par, denotes an equal 7 
and Condition. g 85 f or one of the fune Ruk 

Hence, in ſome Councils or 8 we find, d hi 
&c. 

Afterwards, Peer was applied to the Vaſſals 
the ſame Lord, who wer elablig d to ſerve and «ny 
his Courts : They were call'd Pares, becauſe equal in P - 
tion, and Peers in Firfs or Fees; becauſe, holding Fees 
the Lord; or becauſe their Buſineſs in Court was to ft an 
judge under their Lord of Diſputes ariſing on Fees, ge 
VASSAL. 

The Number of Peers required to fit in Court, was at leaf 
four; and when there happen'd to be too many Peers in th 
ſame Lordſhip, the Lord uſually choſe out 12 who had the 
un 0 Peers by way of Diſtinction and Eminence. See 
There are Inſtances of Women, who have aſſiſled at 
Judgements, on account of their Tenements, not of their be- 
ing Wives of Peers. OT 1 

The Origin of theſe Peers of Fees is as ancient as that of 
the Fees they were appointed to judge of; from theſe we de. 
rive our common 77r/es, and our Peers of the Realm. See 
Jux and Peer of the Realm. | 

PEER of the Realm, a noble Lord, or a Perſon who has 
a Seat, and Vote in the Upper-houſe of Parliament; hence 
call'd the Horſe of Peers.” See NosLE and PARLIAUENr. 

There are five Degrees of Peerage, or Nobility, viz. That 
of a Duke, e Earl, Viſcount, and Baron, See each 
under its proper Article Duxz, Marquzss, EARL, &. 

"Tis the King confers the Peerage, by honouring the Per. 
ſon with ſome of theſe Titles by Patent. See Non1L1tY. 

PR ERS, Pairs of France, are the twelve grand Lords af 
France | 

The Inſtitution of theſe Peers is very uncertain ; ſome fe 
fer it to Hugo Caper, at the Time when the Dukes and Count 
chang'd the Offices they then held of the King into perpetuil 
Fiefs. But this is impoſſible; Champagne not being then 
erected into a County. Indeed Paſyqmer obſerves, that tal 
old 'Tradition there has been 12 Peers in all Ages. 

Of theſe Peers, fix are Dukes, and fix Counts, Comptes; 
of theſe again, fix are Eccleſiaſticks, and fix Lay-men. In 
Archbiſhops of Rheims, Biſhops of Laon, and Langres 7 
Dukes and Peers; the Biſhops of Neyons, Chalin on th 
Marn, and Beauvais, are Couuts and Peers. 

The Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aqnitain del 
Lay-peers and Dukes; and the Counts of Flanders, Clui. 
Faegn, and Thelouſe Lay-peers and Counts. 3 

Theſe Lay-peers {till aſſiſt at the Coronation of the Kings 
in Ceremony, and by way of Repreſentatives 3 where ele. 
performs the Functions attach'd ta his reſpective Dignit) : 
the Peerſhips be in reality all, except Hander,, reunited 
the Crown. Six Lords of the firſt Quality are choſe to ep 
ſent 'em. : 

The Eccleſiaſtic Peers uſually aſſiſt in Perſon. , gg 

At preſent, the Title Peer in France is beſtowed as, fn, — 
land, on every Lord or Perſon, whoſe Fee is erected in 
Lordſhip or Peerſhip. 0 a | 2 

The Word — * to Paſquier, is derived from Mode! 
cius, the firſt Dignity in the Eaſtern Empire, on the! | 
whereof he ſuppoſes theſe Peers to have been inſtitu" , 

But others with more probability derive the Title n 4 
Pares Curie, or of Fees, becauſe of their being equal 
other. em to 
Theſe Pares Curie, on whoſe Model they ſuppoſ ** 
have been erected, were a Kind of Vaſſals depen 7 gal in 
all ſame Lord, whom they were obliged to attend and 


Court. 


* 


411 Feodal Matters or 
Lord of t 


JOY 
Henc 0 entitled 


te 
ne me Authors a 


Im to C 
Re of the Fiets 


Title or Privileges. See DvxE. 
The more Pro 


tuted b 
5951 and that they 


| Coronation of his Son. 


| r . 
heir Fees * two contending Parties, 


Diſputes among Vaſſals relating to 
Dependances, were terminated by the ſuperior 
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and by their Peers in 


all equal i. Peers of the Realm. 
d Pare 22 tribute the firſt Inſtitution of Peers of the 

Charkemaignz but with little 1 z ſince 

which bear the Names o 

mo Jjtles to the Peers, were not erected into Dutchies, Qc. 

le ng after. The Dukes, Oc. in thoſe Days being no 

ul * 1 ſimple Governors of Provinces, without any other 


Fee- ere between the Lord and the Vaſſal, the 
If the a of it, and the Peers alone judg'd it. 


See PIs. Lords or Nobles being Pares Nobilirare, i. e. 
tled to the Privileges of Nobility, are denomi- 


Dutchies, £E9c. or 


bable Opinion is, that Peers. were firſt in- 
Philip the young, of France, about the Year 
acted in Capacity of Peers at the 


PEER AGE, the Dignity of a Peer, attach'd to a Dutchy, 


Pendicy. b p 

Farldom, or the like. See PEER. | 

ie Stern The Kings of England and France confer Peerage at Plea- 

it Ma ure. His preſent Majeſty of England offer'd his Parliament 
to reſign that Branch of his Prerogative, and to have the 


Number of Peers tinted. . 


nantz of 
him in Parliament- 55 | 
1 Fug The twelve Peers created at once in the late Reign, was a 
Fees of main Argument in behalf of the Peerage Bill, 
ft and Tis recorded as a 22 Saying of King Charles, that if 
8. bee his Friends cou'd but ſecure him a Houſe of Commons, he'd 
throw his whole Troop of Guards into the Upper-houſe, but 
at leaf he'd have the Peers. 
in the To hold Land in Peerage, in the ancient Cuſtoms, 
ad the was a Tenure which obliged the Perſon to aſſiſt the Lord's 
« Cre Bailiff in his Judgements; as all the ancient Vaſſals, call'd 
Peers did. See PEER and VassAL. See alſo TENURE. 
led t PxxRR, or PIER, in Building, a Maſſive of Stone, &c. op- 
ir be⸗ poſed, by way of Fortreſs, agaiuſt the Force of the Sea, or a great 
River; for the Security of Ships, that lye at Harbour in any 
hat of Haven. | | | . 
e de- Such is the Peer of Dover deſcribed by Cambden, Brit. 
dee — 5 aven and Peer of great Tarmouth, mention'd 22d. 
| ar. II. 7 | | 
0 has The Word in this Senſe, is form'd from the French Pierre, 
hence Stone. See PitDROIT. s 
NT, PzzRs are alſo uſed in Architecture for a K ind of Pilaſters 
That or Buttreſſes, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſomething for 
each Omament. | | 
PEGASUS, among the Poets, a Horſe imagin'd to have 
Per. Wings ; being that whereon Bellerophon was tabled to be 
. mounted when he engaged the Chimera. See ChIMERA. 
d of The opening of the Fountain Hip pocrene, on Mount Helicon, 
s aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's Hoof, | 
e ie It was feign d to have flown away to Heaven; where it be- 
= came a Conſtellation. Hence | 
Fs Pzcasvs, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the Nor- 
” thern Hemiſphere, in form of a flying Horſe, See Coms TEL“ 
18 a0 LATION, | £ 
3 The Stars in this Conſtellation in Prolemy's Catalogue are 
The 10 in Tycho's 19, in the Pritannic Catalogue 93. The 
Y Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Oc. * 
the 2 . 
1 Stars in the Conſtellation Pec Asus. 
5 Names and Situation of „ Longit. | Latitude, 
ng the Stars, 8 | South, 
xc dreceed? In the Triangle over Pe. = 25 HIS 48 
* 58 3933 18 39 
1 North, § gaſus's Mouth: 29 49 5736 09 30 
24 43 4101938 14 
r 24 36 55/18 46 05 
5 . 29 49 32|31 28 35 
25 23 37 56 4 21 40 
4 A 25 21 30118 22 36 
F 
Ye e of e Triangle O 41 04129 O02 49 
11 li the Heel of the Preced, — 4 37 10036 39 05 
- 25 39 2115 06 59 
3 34 17134 05 10 
2 04 04128 28 58 
825 13140 15 40 
$ 19 10 


38 46 07 


The Reaſon inſiſted on, was the Inconveniences mow 
to the State from an Arbitrary and immoderate Uſe thereof. 
The Prince having it hereby in his Power to throw what 
Number of his Creatures he pleaſes into the Upper-houſe of 
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| Names and Situations of 
the Stars, | 


20 


South. of two in the Head 8 


In the preced. Knee 
23 


North. in the Head 


In the Heel of the hind Foot 


Small one againſt the Ear. 1 
North, in the Ear, or rather i»formn, 


In the Top of the Main, preced, of 


35 little O) 
North. of the Triangle 


Poſter. and South, in the ſame. 


40 


Preced. of the Contig. Stars in the 


Neck) 
South. in the hind Knee 
North. in the ſame Knee 


45 


Laſt of the Contig. in the Neck 
Preced. of two in the Breaſt 
Subſeq. 

North. of two in the Main 
South. of the ſame 


In the riſe of the hind Leg, Scheat 
In the Shoulder of the Wing, Mar lab 


55 
Preced, of the North in the ſmall 
That under Scheat (of the Neck 
Preced. of South, in [] of Neck 
Laſt of North, 
Laſt of South. 
60 


North. of two under the Wing in the 
Body) 
Preced. of; in the Belly , 
65 


Preced. of two behind Markab 
Second and North. in the Belly 
South. of two under the Wing 


70 8 

That behind Markab 
That in a right Line with the 6gth 
(and 63d, 


Third and Middle in the Belly 


75 | 
Preced. in middle of the Wing 


Fourth in the Belly 
South. of five in the Belly 
80 


Middle. in the mid. Wing 
North. in the mid. Wing 


North. in the Extrem. of the Wing 


In the Nayel, Andromeda's Head 


90 
Tip of the Wing, Algenib 
South. in Extrem. of the Wing · 
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1 06 39 
3 OL 42 


2 51 41 


© 58 06 
11 39 57 
10 04 09 
$ 31 30 


2 28 45 
15 04 Ig 
$48 51 
1515 13 


19 42 07 


4 48 30 
7 37 52 
15 10 56 
11 55 26 
5.42 45 


6 o8 55 
8 11 58 
6 33 16 
19 41 51 
13 48 43 


15 0 29 
15 17 33 
11 59 06 


20 35 43 
'21 24 12 


16 29 36 
13 37 19 
18 43 48 
20 03 20 
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14 14 06 
19 56,37 
16 21 59 


25 02 13 
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19 09 13 


17 14 16, 


24 28 48 
17 31 19 
18 06 39 


18 03 32 


26 16 35 
27 53 40 
26 44 08 
0 10 38 
1 11 13 


25 50 08 
22 10 23 
O2 O9 28 
27 38 r5 
29 01 51 


23 45 06 
29 04+ 02 
03 35 42 
456 31 
27 33 39 


28 12 34 
28 23 55 
26 00 19 
4 46 00 


5 45 24 


27 24 45 
2 57 24 
14959 

28 22 33 
3 03 ol 


545 50 
7 37 33 
2 22 00 
9 58 50 
509 17 


22518 
44950 
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Latitude, 


South. 
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36 07 07 | 
2301 46 


I7 46 20 
19 06 36 


* 37 20 


21 47 57 
15 42 01 
37 1034 


34 16 48 | 
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16 21 48 
& 03 45 
29 58 44 
40 59 52 


44 24 30 


15 01 47 
20 31 42 
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25 54 02 
25 56 59 
17 42 03 
24 25 43 


25 05 48 
18 27 18 
28 48 12 
29 23 32 
15 43 34 


14 30 06 
25-1 1.47 
16 46 18 
31 08.96 
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13 53 52 
28 28 30 
12 58 10 
13 57 58 
12 47 24 


29 13 44 
30 05 17 
25 33 577 
31 31 39 
32 39 01 


22 44 22 
14 57 25 
32 5221 
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19 O 48 
16 40 02 
11 07 40 
28 18 05 
27 16 20 


20 32 38 
18 13 41 
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25 41 oo 
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PEN © 


given to certain Giadiators, as well as Artificers, among the 
Romans. ? | 

The Ancients ſometimes exhibited Shews of certain Ma- 
chines, call'd Pegmata. Theſe were a Kind of Scaffolds, 
variouſly adorn'd, ſomewhat after the Manner of thoſe now 
rais'd for Fire-works, | = 
Theſe Scaffolds being made to play, either threw up into 


the Air the Matters wherewith they were charg'd; and a- eq 


mong the reſt, Men, who were thus ſacrificed to afford the 
People Diverſion; or they precipitated *em into Holes dug in 
the Ground, where they lighted their Funeral Piles ; or into 
the Dens of wild Beaſts. et 

Now, both the miſerable People thus ſacrificed, and the 
Workmen that made and play'd the Machines, were call'd 
Pegmates, 


According to 
and the Pegmates were to ſave emſelves thro' the Flames, 


and the Wrack of the Machine. 
Lipſius ſays ſimply, that the Pegmates were ſuch Gladia- 
tors as fought on Scaffolds erected tor that purpoſe. | 
They were alſo call'd Petauriſtes. Sec GLADIATOR. 
PEIRCED, in Heraldry; when an ordinary, or Charge in 
Heraldry hath a Hole in it, ſo that the Field appears through; 
they ſay that ordinary, or charge, is Peirced. See PIKRc P. 
PELAGIANS, ancient Hereticks, well known in the 
Church by the Writings of St. Auguſtin. See HERE TIC, 
The Author of this Sect, Pe/agins, properly call'd Morgan, 
was an Jriſp Monk, Cotemporary with St. Jerom, and St. Au- 
guſtin. He quitted his Country to go and live in the Eaſt; ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Monks of thoſe Days, who 
were not attach'd 10 particular Houſes like thoſe of our 


Days. 5 

He abſolutely denied all original Sin, which he held to be the 
mere Invention of St. Auguſtin; and taught that Men are entire 
Maſters of their Actions, perfectly free Creatures, in oppoſi- 
tion to all Predeſtination, Reprobation, Election, Cc. See 
Ok icINAL Sin, PRR DESTINATION. 

He own'd indeed that the natural Power of Man needed 
to be aſſiſted by the Grace of God, to enable him to work 
out his own Salvation; but by this Grace, he only meant 
doutward Aſſiſtance, vis. the Doctrines of the Law and of the 
Goſpel. See GRAcx. 

Tho}, when preſs d by thoſe Words of St. Paul, Deus eft enim 
qui oferatur in nobis, &c. he own'd that 'tis God, in effect, 
that makes us will what is good, when he warns and excites 
us by the Greatneſs of the Glory we are to obtain, and by the 
Promiſes of Rewards; when he makes us love him, by re- 
vealing his Wiſdom, Ec. 

Theſe are. Pelagins's own Words, as cited by St. Auguſtin; 
who confutes him, and ſhews that beſide theſe exterior Graces, 
there are required other real and interior ones. 

Pelagius own'd further, that the Will of Man is indeed aided 
by a real Grace; but added that this Grace is not abſolutely 
neceſſary in order to live well; but only helps us to do well 


with the more eaſe. 
Julian, one of his Adherents went further yet ; and own'd 


that the Aſſiſtance of Grace was abſolutely neceſſary to enable 


us to do perfect Works. f | 

In effect, the grand Doctrine of the Pelagians, was, that a 
Man might accompliſh all the Commands of God by the 
mere force of Nature; and that the Gifts of Grace were only 
22 to enable him to act more eaſily, and more per- 

ectly. | 

PELAGLE, in natural Hiſtory, a Term uſed to expreſs 
ſuch Sea-Shellsand Fiſhes, as never, or very rarely, are found near 
the Shores; but always reſide in the Deep, or in thoſe parts 
of the Bottom of the Sea, which are moſt remote from Land. 
See SHELL. : 

The Word is form'd of the Greek a:aey 35, Marine, be- 
longing to the Sea. 

PELLS, Clerk of the PRLILS. Sce CLERR of the Pells. 

PELLICAN, among Chymiſts, a Kind of double Veſſel; 
ordinarily of Glaſs ; uſed in diſtilling Liquors by Circulation. 
See DovsLE Veſſel, and CIR c uLATION. 

PELLICAN, is alſo an Inſtrument uſed by Chirurgeons, Oc. 
to draw Teeth. 

PELLICAN, again, is the Name of an ancient Piece of 
Ordinance, equal to a Quarter-Culverin, and carrying a Ball 
of fix Pounds. See CULVERIN. 

- PELLICEE, PELLICULA, a Diminutive of Pellis, 
Skinz a thin Film, or Fragment of a Membrane or Skin. 

The Ehiderma or Curicula, is a little Pelliciè covering the 
Derma, Cutis, or Skin. See CuTicLE. 

The Valves of the Veins and Arteries are inſenſible Pelli- 
cles, which open and ſhut to promote the Circulation. Sec 
VALVE. | 

When any Chymical Solution is evaporated in a gentle Heat 
till a thin Skin or Film ariſe a Top, tis call'd an ABuaßoration 
to a Pellick, wherein there is but juſt Liquor enough left to 
keep the Salts in fuſion, See EvAPORATION. 

PELLETS, in Heraldry, a Name given thoſe Roundles 
which are Black; call'd alſo Ogreges and Gin-ſtones. 
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PEGMATES, or PEGMARES, in Antiquity, a Name 


Caſaubon, Fire was ſet to the Scaffold, 0 


Confeſſions. 


PELICOIDES, in Geometry, a Figure. 
Harchet; whence its Name; from 5 un form 
and Its; form. W 0 om the Greek Titus Hig 


Such is the Figure BCD 4, Tab, Geometry Fig , 


ed under the two inverted Quadrantal J contain 
and the Semi- circle C D. e ee e 4 ad 4 2 


The Area of the Pelicoides is demonſtrat 
the Square A C; and that, again, to the 7 — cc 

ual to the Square AC becauſe it wants of thes e ENR 
3 the two Songs AB and AC which ur, os 
the two Segments C and CD, b ich! equal n 
Agel V Which it exceeds c 

PELLUCID, a Term of the ſame Im 7 
or Tranſparent, See TRANSPARENT, 5 wh as Dioploun 
: ny N Opake. See Opa RN 
The Word is form'd of the Latin N 
LE : n 5 5 in Pelluceo or Perhicey, 1 

- PELLUCIDITY, Diaphaneity or 
. Oc. 4 | 4 Tranſparexy, de 
PELTA, in Antiquity, a kind of ! 
the Ancients. Sce pay Packler, uſo "Ray 

The Peta was ſmall, light, 
Parma. * 

It appears from Virgil, and other Authors 
was = Buckler uſed by the Amazons : pry ry 
ſerves that the Pe/ra of the Amazons was like a Late 
Ivy. | | 
Pliny ſpeaking of the Indian Fig.: tree, 
the Width of the Amazonian Pelta. 
ſays, the Pelta reſembled the Moon in her firſt Quarter 

PELVIS, in Anatomy, the lower-part of the Cavity ofthe 
Abdomen ; thus call'd from its reſemblance to a Baſon or 
Ewer, call'd in Latin, Pelvuis. See ABDouEN. 

The Pelvis is always much larger in Women than 
give Room tor the Growth, Qc. of the Tati. 

"Tis well fortified with Bones, to skreen the Contents from 
external Injuries 11 . 

PLVvIs, of the Kidneys, a large Membranous Sinus, or 
Cell, in the concave Part of the Kidneys. See KIDpXEV. 

From the twelve Papillæ of the Kidneys, ariſe twelve (4 
nals, call'd Fiſtulæ Membranacee. Theſe at length are col- 
lected into three large Branches, which being at laſt united in. 
to one, form the Pelvis; and this again, contracting it ſelf 
terminates in a Membranaceous Pipe, call'd the Ureter. See 
PariLLz and URE TER. 

The Urine, then, ſeparated from the Blood by the Urinary 
Pipes; conveyed by them into the Papilie, and taken up by 
the Fiſtulæ Membranacee ; is brought into the Pelbis, and 
thence diſcharg'd into the Ureter, thence into the Bladder, 
Sc. See URINE. 

PEN, according to Cambden, originally fignifies a high 
Mountain; which was thus.call'd among the ancient Britain, 
and even Gauls. | 

And hence that tall Range, which parts 7raly and France, i 
call'd Apennines. See MounTaAin. 

Pex, is alſo a little Inſtrument, uſually form'd of a Cuil, 
ancMerving to write withal, See Wr1TING. 

Dutch PRE Ns, are thoſe made of Quills which have been 
paſſed thro hot Aſhes, to take off the groſſer Fat and Moif 
ture thereof. See QuirL. 

Fountaiu-PEN. See FounTain-Pen. ; 

Px n-Stock, a fort of Shtice or Flood-gate, placed in the 
Water of a Mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let go the Nate 
at Pleaſure, See SLUICE. | 

PENANCE, is properly the Exerciſe of Penitenct; and ma 
be defined a Puniſhment, either voluntary, or impoſed by 4 
legal Authority, for the Faults a Perſon has committed. der 
PUNISHMENT. | 

In this Senſe the Romaniſts define it a Sactament, where- 
in a Perſon, who has the requiſite Diſpoſitions, receives Able 
lution at the Hand of the Prieft, of all Sins commit 
ſince Baptiſm, See SacramenrT. . 

Toa Legitimate Penance they require three Thing), Cor 
trition, Abſolution, and Satisfaction. | g 

Their Prieſts receive a Power of adminiſtring the 59 
ment of Penance, when they receive the Prieſthood but 19 
exerciſe this Power, 'tis required they have t 


and more manageable than he 


lays its Leaves we 
Servius on the Axel 


Men, to 


he Juriſdicton o 
an Ordinary, 7. e. that they have a Benefice, either 9 nn 
or Delegated; with the Approbation of the Biſhop to 


PENANCE,is particularly uſed in the Romiſ? Church, by * 
Penalty which a Confeſſor impoſes, for the Satisfaction 0 
Sins whereof a Perſon is abſolved. See CoxrEss0x 
ABSOLUTION. (overt 

The ancient Diſcipline, Du-pin obſerves, was det) / _ 
on the Head of Penance. For great Crimes People 3 
cluded the Communion of the Church, expell d he ew 
blies of the Faithful, obliged to faſt, and to Mortry Hair 
ſelves publickly, even at the Church Door, cut tnen 
go always on Foot, c. were 

He adds, that thoſe who had done publick Eee was 
never admitted into the Clergy ; and that public Pena 1 


heir 


de than once. Thoſe who fell a ſecbnd 
_ reconciled to the Church, and were to 
j Fandon only at the Hands of God. 1 
yok for in our Canon-Law, is an Ecclefiaſtical Puniſh- 
pax adjudg d to the Sin of Fornication. The Pu- 
chie LN preſcribed by the Canons: The Delinquent 
the Church Porch on ſome Sunday bare Head and 
| in a white Sheet, with a white Wand in the Hand; 
dare pling himſelf, and begging every one to pray for 
here Then to enter the Church, falling down, and kiſſing 
d and at laſt, placed on an Eminence in the Middle 
mn againſt the Miniſter, to declare the Foulneſs 
Crime, odious to God, and ſcandalous to the Congre- 
me be not notorious, the Canons allow the Pu- 
be commuted at the Parties Requeſt, for a pecu- 


for the Benefit of the Poor, £9. 


1 AT Es, in the ancient Mythology, a Term applied to 


ic Gods, whom the Ancients adored in their 
Dome they are ordinarily confounded with the 
RES. | ; 
a po at all agreed about the Origin of the Dii 
"tes, who were properly the Tutelary Gods of the 770- 
and were only adopted by the Romans, who gave em the 
"i 8 | 
Ti ee in his Notes on Di40's Epiſtle to ZEneas, re- 
lates at large what he has met withal in the ancient Writers 
this Subject: Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus tells us that AÆAneas 
15 lodg'd theſe Gods in the City Lavinium; and that his 
Gon Aſcanins, afterwards, upon building the City Alba, tranſ- 
ated em thither; but that they return d twice miraculouſly to 
Iavinium. The ſame Author adds, that in Rome is ſtill 


in are the Images of the Trojan Gods, with the Inſcription 
Pena, which fignifies Penates. See DENATEs. : 

Theſe Images CIR two your Men ſitting, each of which 
Molds a Lance. I have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſeveral other 
Sratues of the ſame Gods in ancient Temples ; who all ap- 
pear like young Men dreſs d in a Habit of War. 

Varro fetches th - ors 0 Tom * to Phrygia, 

be afterwards tfan y ZEneas into Italy. 

s Macrobius, who lates — Ln” 8 adds, that they 
were call d Penates from the Latin Words Per quos penituis 
ſtiramus, which ſeems a mere Subtilty. The real Etymolo- 
zy muſt be ſought in the Phrygian, not the Latin Tongue. 

Rofinus diſtinguiſhes among the Penates: He makes 
an Order of Penates of the Heavens ; ſuch as Pallas 
in the Etherial Region, Jupiter in the middle Region, 
and Juno - the loves Penates of Cities, Penates of private 
Families, &c. 3 

80 that in effect, the Dii penates were the Guardian or 
tutelary Gods of every ins See Gop. 

Cicero, oj "x n 7 oe Fant hoe, ue e 
"es nos nati ſunt, Let, in his at. :Deor. he ſays 
tis form'd from Pers, Proviſion z or, perhaps, adds he, bor 
ſenitus inſiaent. Others ſay, quia coluntur in fenetralibus. 

'Tisa popular Queſtion among the Learned, who were the 
* 1 Rome N 88 wy Veſta, gee, dere _ Apol- 
0; Nves lays Caſtor and Polluw, with whom agrees Voſſius 
who adds that 2 Reaſon of their chuſing Caſtor and Pol. 
lux in quali of Penates, might be the important Service 
they did the Romans in the War againſt the Latins. 

Nor are Authors more unanimous on the Subject of the Pe- 
wes, which Æneas brought into Italy. Some ſay they were 
Neptune and Apollo who built the Walls of Troy; others Ju- 
ler, Juno, and Minerva; others Caius and Terra, 
EN CIL, an Inſtrument uſed by Painters, for the Applica- 
tion of their Colours. See Cor ouk. 
There are Pencils of yarious kinds, and made of various 
Matters: The moſt uſual are of Badgers and Squirrels Hair, 
thoſe of Swans-down, and thoſe of Boars Briſtles; which laſt 
0 and on to 6 Hick bigger, a . — 
e deſtined for; and when large are call'd Briiſbes. 

e others are inclos'd in the "IB of a Quill. | 
+ he Word comes from the Latin, Penicillum, which ſigni- 

I 1 ſame Thing. The Ancients, M. Flibien obſerves, had 
- 5 made of little Pieces of Spunge; whence doubtleſs, 
my Do of the Painter, who not able to expreſs the Foam 

g. ſucceeded by throwing his Sunge at the Picture. 

— See TINT raion. 1 

* ays, in icks, is a double Cone of Rays, 
iel together at the Bap, one of which hath its Ve in 
ticks x of 3 Object, and has the Glaſs & IL S. {Tab Op- 
ame oy tor its Baſe; and the other has its Baſe on the 
Ca 2 Ne in the point of Convergence; as at 
as PG c iu, Pencil of Rays; and the Line B . C 

xD Aris of that Pencil. 

ter wn an Ear-ring, or Ornament, of ſome precious 
Purſe bn U the Ladies; hung by a Hole made for that 

— 2 and 8 enriched with Dia- 
er precious Stones. 


ſeen a dark Temple, ſhaded by the adjacent Buildings, where- 
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The Pendants of the European Ladies are nothing in 
compariſon with thoſe wore by the E. Indians, both Rien and 
Women; among whom tis the Faſhion to lengthen out the 
Ears, and to enlarge the Hole, by putting in Pendants of the 
_ 15 . bl wa e ; | 
e Queen of Calicut, Pyrard tells us, and other Ladies 
of her Court, have their Ears, by this Means, weigh'd down as 
low as their Breaſts, and even lower; imagining this à main 
_ of Beauty; and the Holes large enough to paſs the Fiſt 

The Moncois, who are the common People, are not allow- 
ed to wear their Ears ſo long as the Naires; who are the No- 
oval three Fingers length are the utmoſt ſtretch allow'd the 

ormer. 

In the V. Indies, Columbus named a certain Coaſt Oreja, 
by reaſon he found People with Holes in their Ears big enough 
to paſs an Egg thro. | 

hey make Holes, too, in their Lips and Noſtrils, and hang 
Pendants at em; which is alſo praftis'd by the Mexicans 4 
other Nations. | ; 

PENDANT, in Heraldry, a Term applied to the Parts 
hanging down from the Label; to the Number of 3, 4, 5, or 
6 at moſt; Theſe muſt be ſpecified® in Blazoning, when 
there are more than three. See Lazer. | 

They reſemble the Drops at the Bottom of the Triglyphs 
in the Doric Freeze. | : 

Pendant Feathers; in Sony, are thoſe Feathers, 
which grow behind the Thighs of an Hawk. See FE ATHRR. 

PEN DAN TS, among Floriſts, a Kind of Seeds; prow- 
ing on Stamina, or Chiyes ; ſuch are thoſe in the middle of 
Tulips, . Lillies, Sc. | 

PN DAN TS of a Ship, are of two Kinds. 

I. Thoſe long Colours or Streamer, cut pointing out to- 
wards the End, and there divided into two Parts, and hung 
out at the Heads of the Maſts, or at the Yard-arm Ends, are 
called Pendants; and uſed for ſhew, and ſometimes for diſ- 
tinction of Squadrons, - See Cor ovx, FLAG, c. | 

II. That ſhort Rope is called a Pendant, which at one 
End is faſtened to the Head of the Maſt, or to the Yard, or 
to the Clew of the Sail, and at the other End, hath a Block 
and Shiver, to reeve ſome running Rope into. 

Thus, the Pendant of the Tackle is made faſt to the Head 
of the Maſt; and the Pendants of the Back- ſtays are faſtened 
to, and hang down on the infide of the Shrouds. 

All the Yard-arms, except the Miſſen have of theſe Pen- 
4ants, into which the Braces are reev'd. 


PENDENTIVE, in Architecture, the whole Body of a 


Vaulr, ſuſpended out of the Perpendicular of the Walls, and 
bearing againſt the Arc-boutants. See Vavuir. 

Daviler deſcribes it as a Portion of a Vault between the 
Arches of a Dome, uſually enrich'd with Sculpture: And 
Felibien, as the Plain of the Vault; contain'd between the 
Fegg Arches, the forming Arches and the Ogives. See 

GIVE, 

The Pendentives are uſually of Brick, or ſoft Stone; but 

are muſt be taken that the Couches or Beds of Ma- 

onry be always laid level, and in right Lines proceeding from 
the Sweep whence the Riſe is taken. | 

The Joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to ſave 
the Neceſſity of filling em up with Wood, or of uſing much 
Mortar. 

PENDULOUS, hanging down; a Name Botaniſts give 
to thoſe Flowers which hang downwards; the Stalk not being 
able to ſuſtain em upright. See FLOWER. 

PENDULUM, in 

nded as that it may vibrate; or ſwing backwards and for- 
wards, about ſome fix'd Point; by the force of Gravity. See 
VIBRATION. - | 

The Vibrations, or alternate Aſcent and Deſcent, of the Pen- 
aulum, are call'd its Oſcillations. See OsciLLA TON. 

The Point on which it vibrates, iscall'd the Centre of Suſ- 
Penſion or Motion. See CENTRE and SUSPENSION. 

And a right Line paſſing thro' the Centre, parallel to 
the apparent Horizon, is call'd the Axis of Oſciliation. 
See Axts. 

The Vibrations of a Pendulum, are all Jſochronal, or effected 
in ſpaces of Time perfectly equal. See ISoc H RON AL. 
And hence the Pendulum becomes the moſt accurate Chro- 
nometer, or Inſtrument for meaſuring Time, in the World. 
See TIME and CHRONOMHE TER. | 

And hence alſo its Vibrations are propoſed as an invariable 
and univerſal Meaſure of Lengths for the moſt diſtant Coun- 
tries and Ages. See Mx ASURE. 

For a Vibration being once found preciſely equal to a ſe- 
cond of Time of the Suns mean Motion if v. g the Horary 
Foot (as M. Huygens calls the third Part of his ſecond Pen- 
aulum) com to the Exgliſp Standard Foot, be as 392 to 

60; *twill be eaſy, by Calculation, to reduce all the other 
Meaſures of the World to theſe Feet; the Lengths of Perau- 
lums, reckon'd from the Point of Suſpenſion, to the Centre of 


the Ball, being to each other, as the Squares of the Times 
| wherein 


echanicks, any heavy Body ſo ſuſ- 


PEN 


wherein the ſeveral Oſcillations are perform'd ; and therefore In little Arches of a Circle, therefore, 


reciprocally as the Squares of the Numbers of Oſcillations 


pretorm'd in the ſame Time. | 

On this ſame Principle, M. Mouton, Canon of Lyons, has a 
pretty "Treatiſe, 4e menſura poſteris tranſinittenda. | 

Mr. Huygens lays down the Length of a Pendulum that 


ſhall ſwing Seconds, to be 3 Feet, 3 Inches, and a Tenths of an, 


Inch; according to Sir 7. Moor's Reduction; which agrees 
perfectly with M. Monton's Pendulum 8 Inches 1 Tenth long, 
to Vibrate x32 times in a Minute: ſo that this may be relied 
on as a ſure Meaſure. 

Note, the Lengths of Penaulnms are uſually meaſur'd from 
the Centre of Motion. 

The Firſt who obſerv'd this noble Property, the Jochroniſim of 
Penautums, and made Uſe thereof in meaſuring Time, Stur- 
mits tells us, was Ricciolus; after him Tycho, Langrenus, 
Wenaeline, Merſenne, Kircher and others hit on the fame 
Tg z tho' without any Intimation of what Ricciolus had 

one, 


Huygens farſt applied the Pendulum to Clocks. See Pen- 
aulum CLOCK. | 
Penauiums are either Simple or Compound. 
Simple PE ND u uu, is that confiſting of a ſingle Weight, as 
A, confider'd as a Point; and an inflexible right Line, as A C, 
conſiderd as void of Gravity, ſuſpended on a Centre C, and 
voluble about it. (Tab. Mechanicks Fig. 36) 
Compound PxxnDuLum, is that which conſiſts of ſeveral 
Weights, ſo fix'd as to retain the ſame Diſtance both from 


one another, and from the Centre about which they vibrate, 
The Doctrine and Laws of PExNDULUMS. 


Pendulum rais'd to &, thro' the Arch of the Circle B A; 
ill jall, and again riſe, thro" an equal Arch, to a Point 


equaily high, Y; and thence fall to A, and again riſe to B; 


and thus continue riſing and falling reciprocally, for ever. 

lor ſuppoſe Ha horizontal Line, and BD parallel 

_ thereto; it the Ball A, which we here confider as a Point, be 

rais d to ; the Line of Direction 2 H, being Perpendicu- 
lar from the Centre of Gravity 2 to the Horizontal Line H, 
falls without the Baſe, which is in the Point C. 

The Ball therefore cannot reſt, but muſt deſcend. See 
DEscENr. | 

But beingretain'd by the Thread 2 C, from falling perpen- 
dicularly thro!) B H; it will fall thro' the Arch B 4. Con- 
ſequently, when the Centre of ravity arrives at the Bottom; 
A has the ſame force, it wou'd have acquired in falling from 
K; and will therefore be able to riſe equally high as if it 
had, 2.e. in deicending thro? the firſt half of its Vibration, it 
acquires a Velocity by the continual Acceleration of its Fall ; 
and as this Velocity is always proportionable to the Height 
whence it falls, as being in ſome meaſure the Effect thereof; 
it is ftill able to make it remount to the ſame Height, ſup- 
poſing according to the Syſtem of Galileo, that the Veloci- 
ties are always the ſquare Roots of the Heights. See Acck- 
LERATION. | 

Since then the Thread prevents the Pendulum going off 
in the Tangent A, it muſt aſcend thro' the Arch A D, 
equal to that A B. 

All the Force therefore which it had acquired by falling, 
being exhauſted ; it will return by the force of Gravity thro 
the tame Arch AD, and again riſe from A to ; and thus 
for ever. Q. E. D. See Gravity. 

Experience confirms this Theorm, in any finite Number 
of Oſcillations; but if they be ſuppoſed infinitely continued, 
there will ariſe a Difference. For the Refiſtence of the Air, 
and the Friction about the Centre C, will take off part of the 
Force acquired in falling; whence it will not riſe preciſely to 
the ſame Point whence it fell. | | 

Thus the Aſcent continually diminiſhing; the Oſcillation 
will be at laſt ſtopp'd, and the Pendulum hang at reſt. See 
RExs1STANCE and FRICTION. „ 

II. 1f a ſimple Pendulum be ſuſpended between two Semi- cy- 
cloias C B and C D. (Tab Mechanicks Fig. 37 Whoſe generating 
Circles have their Diameters C F equal to half the length of the 
Thread C A; ſo as the Thread in Oſcillating be <vound about 
'em z all the Oſcillations, however unequal in Space, will be 


Iſochrenal, or performs in equal Times; even ina reſiſting 


Medium. 
For ſince the Thread of the Pendulum C E, is wound about 


the Semi- cycloid 2 C; the Centre of Gravity of the Ball E, 
which is here conſider'd as a Point, by its Evolution, will 
deſcribe a Cycloid B E A D; as is ſhewn from the Doc- 
trine of Infinites; but all Aſcents and Deſcents in a Cycloid 
are Iſochronal, or equal in Time: Therefore the Oſcillations 
of the Pendeilum are allo equal in Time Q. E. D. See Cy- 
CLOID. 

Hence, if with the length of the Pendulum C A, a Circle be 
deſcribed from the Centre C; ſince a Portion of the Cycloid 
near the Vertex A, is almoſt deſcribed by the ſame Motion; 
3 _ Arch of the Circle will almoſt coincide with the 

ycloid, 
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Semi: cycloids, both Theory 


2 

YH 1 
a 
Va 


\ : „ 
1 | the On.) 
Peng1uitiis will be Iſochronal as to Senſe ; ho Ct 
in emſelves; and their Ratio to the 1 7 ae q 
Deſcent thro' half the length of the Penduly Fly 
with that of the Circumference of a Circle to its ie che lane 

Hence alſo, the longer the Pendulum are, th. Dj | 
Arches of a Circle; the more Ofcillations are joke 
which agrees with Experiment ; for in two P 5 f 
equal lengths, but oſcillating in unequal Arch can o 
neither Arch be very great, you'll ſcarce diſcern 4 biet 
wy ar an hundred Oſcillations. unt an) ine. 

ence alſo, we have a Method of determinin h 
which a heavy Body, falling perpendicularly 4 * Va 
a given Time. For the Ratio which the Time 7 2a ye 
tion has tothe Time of the Fall thro' half the e, 
Pendulum, being thus had; and the Time wherein * oth 
Vibrations of any given Pendulum being found; we hi 
Time of the Fall thro' half the length of the Peng i 
_ \ n 0 it will paſs over in 1 

The whole Doctrine of Pendulums oſcillatin | 

| and Practice, EN 2 
great Huygens ; who firſt publiſh'd the ſame in hi, * 
Ojcil tator. ſive demonſtrationes de Motu Pendutorum & * 

III The Action of Gravity is le in thoſe Pari y ; 
Earth where the Oſcillatioms of the ſame Pendulum am : 
and greater where they are ſwaifter, | * 

For the Time of Oſcillation in a Cycloid, is to the Tin 
of Perpendicular Deſcent thro the Diameter of the ike: 
Circle, as the Periphery of the Circle to the Diameter 

It then, the Oſcillation of the ſame Pendulum be (loner: 
the Perpendicular Deſcent of heavy Bodies' is likewiſe flower: 
1. e. the Motion is leſs accelerated, or the Force of Gravity ; 
leſs: and converſely. See Gravity. / 

Hence, as tis found by Experiment, that the Ofcillaiay 
of the ſame Pendulum are flower near the Equator, than in 
Places leſs remote from the Pole; the force of Graviy i 
leſs towards the Equator than towards the Poles. And do- 
ſequently the Figure of the Earth is not a juſt Sphere, but 
a Spheroid. See EARTH and SyHERoOID. 

This M. Richier found by an Experiment made in tbe l. 
land Cayenna, about four Degrees from the Equator; vber 
a Pendulum 3 Foot, 8 Lines 2 long, which at Paris Vibrs 
ſeconds, was to be ſhorten'd a Line and a Quarter to rde 
its Vibrations to Seconds. 

M. des Hayes, in a Voyage to America, confirms the Oh 
ſervation of Richier; but 9 92 that the Diminution 
liſh'd by that Author, appears too little. 

M. Couplet the younger, upon his return from a Voyage 
Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to the Ne 
ceſſity of ſhortening the Pendulum towards the Equator mar 
than Richier has done. He obſery'd, that even at Lin tt 
Pendulum which beats Seconds, muſt be two Lines 
ſhorter than that of Paris; which is ſhorter than that of (+ 
yenna, as fix d by Richier; tho' Cayenna be in 24 Deges 
leſs Latitude than Lisbon. | | 

The Truth is, this Diminution does not proceed regulaty! 
Meſs. Picart and de la Hire, found the Length of the Peu 
lum which beats Seconds exactly the ſame at Bayonne, at 
ris, and at Uranisbourg in Denmark ; tho' the firlt be in g; 
= of Latitude, and the laſt in the Latitude 55* 3. _ 

Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect that the Dt 
minution is only Apparent; and that E. gr. the Iron! 
wherewith M. Richier meaſur'd his Pendulum, might | 
lengthen'd by the great Heats of the Iſle of Cayenns; rut ut 
Pendulum ſhorten'd by the approach towards the Line. 

To confirm this, he tells IT ful Expt 


e found, by very care E 
riments, that an Iron Bar, which expoſed to the 1 
6 Foot long; was lengthen d ;; of a Line by the Summers Wh 
gee DILATATION, HEAT, THERMOMETER. 


IV. If two Pendulum vibrate in ſimilar Arches, the TW 


of the Ofcillatious are in the Subauplicare Ratio of lat 


Lengths. — 
Hence the Lengths of Pendulums vibrating in Gimilar An 


es, are in a Duplicate Ratio of the Times wherein tn 
cillations are perform'd. 
V. The Numbers of Tſechronal Oſcillations perform's 1 
ſame Time by two Pendulums, are reciprocaliy ds 1 i 
wherein the ſeveral Oſcillations are perform d. ai 
Hence, the Lengths of Pendulums vibrating in * 0 
ſmall Arches, are in the Duplicate Ratio of the N e ke 
cillations perform'd in the ſame Time, but 


reciprocauy 

wh, 
VI. The Tengths of Pendulums ſuſpended berween of ti 

are in a Diiblicare oa of Tees the ſeverd of 
tations are ferform'd. | ne 5M 
And hence they are in a Duplicate Ratio but f 
Numbers of Oſcillations perform d in the fame Ti er 
ciprocally taken: and the Times of Oſcillations pv of the 
Cycloids are in a Subduplicate Ratio of the Leng! VII J 
Pendulum. | 


\ 1 


1 


1 


Enn 
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But the Difficulty was to make the Pendulum deſert - 
Arches of a Cycloid ; for, naturally, the Pendulum being tied 
to a fix'd Point, can only deſcribe Arches of Circles about the 


Here M. Huygens hit on a Secret which all the World is now 
ter of: The Iron Rod or Wiar which bears the Bob at Bot- 
tom, he tied a Top to a Silken Thread, placed between two 

loidal Cheeks, or two little Arches of a Cycloid, made of 


„ 6-4 the Length of @ Pendulum, which ſhall make 
— VII. dune of Vibrations in any given mop ILY 
diy py ig" Number of Vibrations requir'd, be 50 in a Min. 
{its Let the Pur of the String counted from the Point of Suſ- ſam 
ter d the due Centre of Oſeillation, or round Ball at, the 
liz z 1b requir'd : Tie a fix d Rule that he Lengths of 
mol, ; are to each other, as rhe Squares of their Vibrations 
ini; of iſe: Now tis agreed that a Pendulum vibrat- 
miei ads (or 60 times in a Minute) is 39 Inches, and #; of 


ſay therefore as the Square of 50 (which is 2500) to 


| und to be 50 

Ky f the Pendulum ; ns 
lil. bes re. in Practice, fince the Product of the mean Time, 
of th * be 1411200 (that is the Product of the Square of 
ſeverg W nultiplied by 39» 2:) that is 3600 ＋ 39, 2. you need on- 
meh 07 1 de wat Number by the Square of the Number of Vi- 
un y divide gend ; and the Quorient will give the Length of a 
in ay bade that ſhall vibrate uſt ſo many times in a Min, 

' : um being known,to find the Num- 


| th of a Penat 
* 1 —— it will make in a given Time. 


This being the Reverſe of the Former; ſay, As the Length 


Hind, 4 ſe 56, 4, is to the Length of the Standard Penau- 
Nc, pres, eee a ks vis. 39, 2; ſo is the Square of the 
of tle het of the Standard Pendulum in the given Time, v. 
jive, 4 1 Minute, to the Square of the Vibrations ſought : that 
7 „ a8 56: 4 39: 2, 3600: 2500. | | 

ine ' And the Square Root of 2500, will be 50, the Number of 
"rat Vibrations ſought. | 75 | 


for Uſe, here, (as in the former Problem) you need on- 
| ide 2431200 by the Length; and it gives the Square of 
te Vibrations; as there you divided by the Square of the Vi- 
trations, to find the Length. | | 


On theſe Principles, Mr. Derham has conſtructed a Table 
fthe Vibrations of Pendulums of different Lengths in the 


Space of a Minute. | 


vity 10 
d con- 


| end. Vibrat. Pend, \ Vibrar, 
hell length | in a | length] in a 
where in | Minute in | Minute 
ibrats inches | [inches | 
rec 1375.7 30 | 68.6 
10 2 1 26 * | — 
eſta : ; | 1848 ? 39.2 68.0 
5 | 168.0 40 | 595 
oe 6153.3 50 53-1 
e Ne. ! 142.0 60 | 48.5 
* | 132.8 | 70 J. 44-9 { 
W 5 9 | 125.2 80 J 42.0 
* 10 1 118.8 90 39.6 
* Z — | 84.0 i 100 | 37.5 
lau: Note, Theſe Laws, Oc. of the Motion of Pendulums, will 
” ſcarce hold ſtrictly, unleſs the Thread that ſuſtains the 


Ball, be void of Weight, and the 
Weight be collected in a Point. 


5 ractice, therefore, a very fine Thread, and a ſmall 


Gravity of the whole 


be Di ut of a very heavy Matter, are to be uſed, A thick 
Lach Thread, and a bulky Ball diſturb the Motion ſtrangely; for in 
ht be that Caſe, the Pendulum, of Simple, becomes compound; it 
ofthe much the ſame as if ſeveral Weights were applied to 


bein 

the ſame inflexible Rod in ſeveral Places. 
The Uſe of Pendulums in meaſuring Time in Aſtronomi- 
al Obſervations, and on other Occaſions where a great De- 
Fee of Preciſeneſs is requir'd 3 is too obvious to need a De- 
"ption. Either the Length of the Pendulum may be adjuſt- 
7 ore its Application, and made to vibrate the deſired 
mer v. g. Seconds, half Seconds, &9c. by Article VI. or 
it May be taken at Random, and the Times of the Vibra- 

Bas atterwards determined from Article VIII. 
3 Uſe of the Pendulum in meaſuring remote in- 
le Diſtances, Ec. by means of Sound, Ec. See Souxp. 
*NDULUM Clock, a Clock, which derives its Motion 
m the Vibration of a Pendulum. 
ke ” 8 2 monde and Huygens, which of 
applied the Pen Clock; or the 
enſang of eac is See CLoc k. of a 


/ - Won a had diſcoyer'd that the Vibrations made in 
* were all . unequal they were in extent, 


he ſoon perceiv'd that a Pendulum 
r to a Clock, ſo as to make 1 deſcribe Arches of a Cy- 


wu hy ould reftify the. otherwiſe unavoidable Irregularitics 
hi thoſe 7 on of the Clock; ſince, tho the ſeveral Cauſes of 
00 bh iter Bularities ſhou'd occafion the Pendulum to make 
* vod or leſs Vibrations; yet, in virtue of the Cycloid, it 
4 the Clock yen em perfectly equal; and thus the Motion of 
: tqualle. 855 - a 8 * wou'd be preſerved perfectly 


o Seco 
[nch; hich is 3600) ſo is 39, 2. to the Length 
he Square of 60, — 24 which will be fo yy 


etal. Hence the Motion of Vibration, applying inceflantly 
from one to t'other of thoſe Arches, the Thread, which is ex- 
tremely flexible, eaſily aſſumes the Figure thereof; and by 
Means hereof tis demonſtrated, that the Weight ſuſpended at 
= rx End of the Rod, will deſcribe a juſt Arch of a 
Credo WAA ary 5 5 
This is doubtleſs one of the maſt uſeful and ingenious In- 
yentions many Apes have produced : By means whereof, we. 
have Clocks which won't err a ſingle Second in ſeveral Days. 
"Tis true, the Pendulum is lyable to its Irregularities; how. 


minute ſoever they may be; M. 4e la Hire thinks there is 


ſtill room to improve it. A 1 
The Silk Thread by which it is ſuſpended, he obſerves 

ſhortens in moiſt Weather, and lengthens in dry; by which 

means the Length of the whole Pendulum, and conſequently 


the times of the Vibrations are varied. 


To obviate this Inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of a 
Silk Thread, uſed a little fine Spring; which was not indeed 
ſubje& to ſhorten and lengthen ; but which he found grew 
ſtiffer in cold Weather, and made its Vibrations faſter than 
in warm. | 

He had therefore recourſe to a ſtiff Wiar or Rod, Firm 
from one End to t'other. Indeed, by this means he renounced 
the Advantages of the Cycloid ; but he found, as he ſays, by 
Experience, that the Vibrations in Arches of Circles are per- 
formed in Times as equal, provided any + ben't of too great 
Extent, as thoſe in Cycloids. But the Experiments of Sir 
J. Moor and others, have demonſtrated of the contrary. 

The ordinary Cauſes of the Irregularities of Pendulums, 
Mr. Derham aſcribes to the Alterations in the Gravity, and 


Temperature of the Air; which increaſe and diminiſh the 
Weight of the Ball, and by that means make the Vibrations 


greater and leſs: An Acceſſion of Weight in the Ball being 
2 by Experiment to accelerate the Motion of the Peu- 
ulune. | | 

A Weight of Six Pound added to the Ball, Mr. Derham 
found, made his Clock gain 13 Seconds every Day. | 

A general Remedy againſt theſe Inconveniences of Pendu- 
Jums, is to make em long, the Bob heavy, and to vibrate 
but a little way: this is the uſual means in England; the Cy- 
cloidel Checks being generally overlook d. | 

To correct the Motion of Pendulum Cicks; the uſual Me- 
thod is to ſcrew and let down the Ball ;but a very ſmall Alter- 
ation here having a very great Effect; Mr. Derham prefers 
Huygens's Method, which is to have a ſmall Weight or Bob 
to {lide up and down the Rod above the Ball, which is to be 
immoveable: tho' he improves on the Method, and recom- 
mends having the Ball to ſcrew up and down, to bring the 
Pendulum near its Gage; and the little Bob to ſerve for the 
nicer Corrections, as the Alteration of a Second, E9c, 

Mr. Huygens orders rhe Weight of this little Corrector to be 
equal to that of the Wiar, or 50/ of that of the great Ball: 
He addsa Table of the Alterations, the ſeveral ſhittings there- 
of will occafion in the Motion of the Peudulum; Wherein it 
is obſervable, that a ſmall Alteration towards the lower End 
of the Pendulum, makes as great an Alteration in Time, as 
a greater riſing or falling does when higher. 

ENDULUM Royal, a Name eee among us to a 
Clock, whoſe Pendulum * econds, and goes eight 
Days; ſhewing the Hour, Minutes, and Seconds. See 
CLock. ö | | | 

The Numbers of ſuch a Piece are thus calculated ; firſt caſt 
up the Seconds in 12 Hours, and you will find them to be 
43200=12X 60X 60. The ſwing Wheel muſt. be zo to ſwing 
60 Seconds in one of its Revolutions: Now let 4 43200 = 
21600, be divided by 30, and you will have 720 in the Quo- 
tient, which muſt be broken into Quotients ; the firſt of them 
muſt be 12 for the | as” Wheel which moves round once in 

1 


12 Hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60, | 
which may alſo be conveniently broken into 8 ) 96 (12 
two Quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or8 8% 64 ( 8 
and 7 1; which laſt is moſt convenient: and 8 ) 60 (71 
if you take all your Pinnions 8, the Work will 
ſtand thus. | 30 


According to this Computation, the t Wheel will go 
about once in 12 Hours, to ſhew the Hour; the ſecond 
Wheel once in an Hour, to ſhew the Minutes; and the 
ſwing Wheel once in a Minute, to ſhew the Seconds. See 
MovEuzNr and CLocx-woRK. 5 | 

PENECILLA, in Pharmacy, a Lozenge, made round by 
e the ſame as Trundula; thus call'd from Penecillus à 
Pencil, which it reſembles in ſhape. | 

PENECILLUS, among Chirurgeons, is uſed for a Tent, 
to be put in Wounds or Ulcers. See TEN r. | 

M PENE« 


PEN 


PENETRATION, the Action whereby one Thing enters 
another, or takes up the ſame Place. Sce P Ac. 
The School- men define Penetration, the Co- exiſtence 
of two or more Bodies; ſo, as one is preſent, or has 
its Extenſion in the ſame Place as the other. See Ex15TENCE 
and Bopv. See alſo MarrER, SoLipiry, c. * 
In Phyficks, the real Penetration of Boatesis held abſurd, 
i e. that two Bodies ſhou'd be at the Time in the ſame Place: 
accordingly Impenetrability is laid down as one of the eſſential 
Properties of Matter. See IMPENE TRABILITY. - 

What we popularly call Penetration, only amounts to the 
Matter of one Body's being admitted into the Vacuity of ano- 
ther. See Vacuiry, DIMENSION. | | 

Such is the Penetration of Water thro' the Subſtance of 
Gold. See WATER, Gol p, c. See alſo HARDNESS. 

PENIDIUM, in Pharmacy, Harly- Sugar; a 1 ur 
of Sugar, made. by boiling it up with a Decoction of Barley, 
till it become Brittle; which done, it is turn d out upon a 
Marble, anointed with Oil of Sweet Almonds, kneaded with 
the Hands like paſt ; and while yet hot, drawn out into 
Sticks twiſted like Cords. See SUGAR. 

Penidia are very good againſt Colds, to moderate the Acri- 
monies of the Breait, promote Expectoration, c. 

Dr. Pnincy uſes the term Penidinm, for a kind of clarified 
Sugar, with a Mixture of Starch, made up into Bolus's. 
. PENINSULA, in Geography, a Portion, or Extent of 
Land, joining to the Continent bf a narrow Neck, or Iſthmus; 
the reſt encompaſſed with Water. See Is r Huus. 
Such is Pelopeneſus, or the Morea, Africa, Ec. 

Peninſula is the ſame with Cherſoneſus. See CHERSO- 
NESUS. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin, Pene, and Inſtla; 4. 
d. almoſt Iſland, which the French pertinently enough render 
preſque Iſle. | 

PENIS, in Anatomy, a part of the Body, from its form, 
call'd alſo the Tara; and by way of Eminence the Member, 
or virile Member as being one of the principal Organs of Gene- 
ration in the Male Kind. See GENERATION, and MALE, 

It is faſten d to the lower Part of the Os Pubis, and the up- 
per Part of the Iſchien: Its Body conſiſts of the two Corpora 
3 the Corpus Cavernoſum Urethre, and the Urethra 
it ſelf, : 

The Corpora Cavernoſa of the Penis, call'd alſo Corpora, 
Nervoſa & Spongioſa, &c. have two diſtinct Origins in the Os 
Pubis; whence they proceed, growing both in bulk and 
thickneſs, till they meet the Corpus cavernoſum of the Ure- 
thra; whore they join; leaving an Interſtice or Channel for its 
Paſſage along em; and thus continue their Progreſs, connec- 
ted together by a membranous Body call'd the Septum, and 
terminating at length in the Glans, See CavERNosa Cor- 
Pcra Penis. 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra, includes the Urethra 
or Urinary Paſſage. Its form contrary to that of the other 
Cavernous Bodies, is largeſt at the two Extremes, and ſmall- 
eſt in the Middle. | 8985 

That Part included between the two Origins of the Caver- 
nous Bodies of the Penis, Mr. Couper calls the Bub of the 
Urethra: Its other Extremity being dilated, forms the Body 
call'd the Glans. See URETHRA, BoB and Graxs. 

The Penis receives Arteries from the internal Iliac Branch- 
es, and Umbilical Arteries; and theſe at Length ſubdividing 
into innumerable Branches, from the capillary Extremities 
thereof ariſe ſo many Veins; in whoſe Chanels are Apertures 
correſponding to ſo many Cells, which communicating with 
each other, empty emſelves into larger Venous ducts, running 
on the ſuperior Surface of the Penis; ſome whereot join the 
Veins of the Prepuce; others make one large Trunk, call'd 
Vena Penis, which marching on the Dorſum Penis to the 
2 there divides and enters the internal Iliac on either 
Side. | 

The Penis has Nerves from a Trunk compoſed of a Coal 
eſcence of the third of the Os Sacrum, and a Branch of the 
great Crural : Theſe aſcending the Cavernous Bodies, expand 
*emſclves o'er the upper Surface thereof, and are thence - 
diſtributed to all Parts of the Penis. 

It has Lymphæducts very nutnerous on its Surface under 
the Skin, which diſcharge emſelves into the Glandulæ Ingui- 
nales. See SEED and Urine. 

The Penis has two pair of Muſcles, and an odd one; the 
odd Muſcle is call'd Accelerator Urine : its upper Part, which 
covers the Bulb, ſerves to ſtreighten the Veins paſling thro? 
it from the Corpus Cavernoſum of the Urethra, — thus 
hinders the Reflux of the Blood in Erection; and by repeat- 
ed Contractions, drives the Blood into the Bulb towards the 
Glans. Its Elongation ſerves to compreſs the Channel of the 
Urethra, and to force out the contain'd Seed or Urine. See 
AcckrERATOR UIN F. 

The firſt pair of Muſcles is call'd the Erefores Penis. By 
their Action the Penis is ſuſtain'd, and drawn towards the 
Pubes; and by the Aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſory Ligament of 
the Penis, this Vena Penis is applied to the tranſverſe Legi- 
ment of the Qa Pubis, and the refluent Blood hinder'd from 


( 778 ) 


it originally intended for the former only; 


ing 


* 
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paſſing that way; whereb the Copo * 
—_— \ 52 En Are N cue bed ag 

e laſt pair of Muſcles are the Tyanſveyſ . 
vary in vatious Subjects, and are Comer Ding 
Uſe. is to dilate that Part of the Caverngus Bodo cb Thi 
thra, to which they are faſten d. See Pa ov Us. 
| 3 yrs TAstzz 


The Penis has alſo three Glands, firſl dia, 
Coreßer ; theſe all empty emſelves into Rota by Me 
from the Tenacity of the Liquor they eperars, 1 Verdi 
A r Ne Mvcovs Gand. are ealdde 

The e ages ef the Penis is inves. 
luloſe Membrane, of e4mirable eee 9 2h a 
ver d with a firm nervous Coat; and that with 5 18 0. 
Cutis: The Duplicature of the Curis on the Glan en, 
1 A 1 UM. . » Makes thy 

Ir is tyed to the lower Part of th : 
cans the r See FRN UxI. 1 by a Ligzmen, 

Y another Ligament, call'd Syſerſoriing the a, 
held upto the O Wis. 1 b ntl 
3 the Ofſa Pubis. See LiIo AEN TVI ſiſpentrn 

The Uſe of the Penis is for the Evacuatins , | 
and Urine. See SED and URINE. "Ang of the del 
Indeed, Dr. Drake, from a View of its 


StruQure, thinks 
and that the Cm. 


veyance of the Urine was not conſider d by Nature in the 


Mechaniſm of this Part. 

He adds another Uſe, vis. 
tion 19 -ar Spenes: 

In Effect, without ſuch an Inſtrument, the 
moſt perfect Animals cou'd not be convey'd to yy 
Prolific ation: Add to this, that an Alternation of Erection and 
Flaccidity is abſolutely neceflary ; the firſt for the erl. 
mance of its Office, the ſecond for the Security of the pin 

Without an Erection, it were impoſſible to emit and db 
the Seed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one. 4. 
moſt as impoſſible to ſecure the Part from Injuries; not to 
mention the Loſs of Inſtigation, which wou'd be the Conſe 
quence of conſtant Erection. See Sa TVRIASIs, Es. 

The Carſe of the Ereflion of the Penis is the Blood dil 
tending the Copora Cavernoſa; as is evident from many Ex: 

eriments; among the reſt, from tying the Penis of a Dog in 

0171, in which nothing is found but Blood. And hence, in 
the Bodies of Criminals that hang long after death, the Hr. 
ris becomes erected, by the Blood's falling to the inferior 
Parts, and ſtopping there. 2 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra is erected by the 14/: 
cult Acceleratores, embracing the Veins of its Bulb. See 
ERECTION. 

PENITENCE, Penitentia, is ſometimes uſed for a State 
of Repentance, and ſometimes for the Act of Repenting. Ste 
REPENTANCE. 2 5 

PzNITENCE is alſo uſed for a Diſcipline or Puniſhment 
attending Repentance, more uſually-call'd Penance, bet 
Pk N ANC E. 25 5 

PENITENCE, is alſo the Title of ſeveral religious Order, 
conſiſting of converted Nebauchees, and reform'd Proititutes 
or of Perſons who devote emſelves to the Office of reclain- 

em. 
Of this latter Kind is the Order of Penitence of St. Mig: 
dalen, eſtabliſh'd about the Year 1272, by one Zernari, 4 
Cittizen of Marſeilles; who devoted himfelf to the wo 
of converting the Courtezans of that City. 2 
Bernard was ſeconded by ſeveral others; who making 
kind of Society, were at length erected into a religious Order 
by as 5 Nicholas III. under the Rule of St. Auguſt? ; 

F. Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious Order 0 
the Penitents, or Women they converted, giving em the ſame 
Rules and Obſervances which they themſelves kept. 

The Congregation of Penitence of the Magdalen at Part 
owed its Riſe to the preaching of F. Tifſeran, a F. 66 
who converted a great Number of Courtezans about © 
Year 1492. 0 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, gave em his Houſc for a Ho 
tery ; or rather, as appears by their Conſtitutions, Ce \ 4 
gave em the Hotel, call'd Bochaigne, whence the) 8 of 
moved to St. George's Chapel in 1572. By Virtue of a fl, 
of Pope Alexander; Simon, Biſhop of Paris, in 1497) fg. 
em up a Body of Statutes, and gave em the Rule ot ö. 
4. | 

To qualify a Woman for Admiſſion, 
ſhe had committed the Sin of the Fleſh 
ted above 35 Years of Age. 

Till the Beginning of the laſt Century, none b Abe uin, 
were admitted; but ſince its Reformation by Mary aſs 
in 1616, none have been admitted but Maids ; u rer, 
ever, ſlill retain the ancient Name Penttents. See PeniTHt 


, mw 3 jeties © 
PENITEN TTS, are certain peculiar Friaries, or proceſſions 
enn 


the Incitement to the Propapy- 


it was required that 
: None were 4 i 


ut Penile 


Perſons who aſſemble together for Prayers, mate % e 
bare footed their Faces cover'd with Linnen, and $! 
There 


ſelyes Diſciplinag 


NN 
bite Denitents in Traly, at Avignon, and at 
There ** N blue Ponitents, and black Penitents, 
1 h ul «fit Criminals at their Death, and give 'em 
whic C 
Burial. tells us, that at Tuyin there are a Set of Peniteuts 
ail nl 8 the Streets in Proceffion, cut their 
ep „„ OVI0Y OA NEEe9” Any | 
Shoulder , or Lorber of the Name of Feſtus, a Congre- 
ho F Religious in Sev}; confiſting of Women, who have 
anion us Life ; founded in 1550. 
[16 This Monaſtery is divided into three Quarters : one for pro- 


CDC eee 
ic wy ck o 4 ſe laſt give Signs of a real Repentance, they are 
nales the emo ed into the Quarter of the Novices; where, if they don't 


debare emſelves well, they are remanded to their Correction. 


| the Rule of St. Auguſitn. 
157 — of Orvieta, are an Order of Nuns, inſtituted 


Penis ng +-1t0ncelli, a Gentleman of Orvieta. 2 
mm u i. Maler he "built, was at firſt deſtined for the Re- 


eption of poor Girls, abandoned by their Parents, and in 
danger of loſing their Virtue. gre e IR" 
In 1662, it Was erected into a Monaſtery, for the Reception 


„ thinks 7 ing abandoned emſelves to the Fleſh, were will- 
the Cu. of fuch 48 Ws, conſecrate 'emſclves to God by ſolemn 


7165 abel Rule is that of the Carmelites. 
"Theſe Religious have this in peculiar, that they undergo no 


Propagy  :ate, All they require is, that they continue a few Months - 
Aci Wi e i & ſecular Habit; after which they are 

: [ted to the Vows. _ 5 55 
Flace of ae ENTIAL, PENITENTIALE, an Eccleſiaſtical 
tion and Book, retain'd among the Romaniſts ; wherein is preſcribed 
4 what relates to the Impoſition of Penance, and the Reconci- 
50 wi lation of Penitents. See PENANCE and PENITENT. 


In the Capitularies of Charlemaign, the Prieſts are enjoin'd 


to ſtudy well their Penitential. 1 8 
There are various Penitentialß; the Roman Penitential; 


that of Venerable Bede, that of Pope Gregory III. &9c. 


of Rome; wherein are examined and deliver'd out the ſecret 


r a Bulls, Graces, or Diſpenſations relating to Conſcience, Con- 
ence, in ſeſſion, Oc. See BULL, Se. TV i 
the 7e The Expeditions of the Penitentiary are ſeal'd up with red 


wax; and ſent cloſe; directed to the Confeſſors. 

PENNATA Folia, winged Leaves; amongſt e are 
ſuch Leaves of Plants, as grow directly one againſt another, on 
the ſame Rib, or Stalk as: thoſe of Aſh, Walnut Trees, Oc. 
SeeLzAves, PLANT. c. . 

PENITENTIARY, is alſo an Officer, or Nignitary in ſome 
Cathedrals, veſted with Power from the Biſhop to abſolve 
Caſes reſerv d to him; on which Account he is call'd the 
Biſbop's Ear. | 3 | 

ln ſome Places there is a Grand Penſionary, and a Sub- 
Penitentiary. Anaſtaſius ſays, that Pope Simplicius choſe 
ſome among rhe Roman Prieſts to preſide over Penances, At 
preſent the Pope has his Grand Penitentiary ; who is a Car- 
dinal, and the Chief of the other Penitentiary Prieſts eſtab- 
liſh'd in the Patriarchal Churches of Rome, who conſult him 
in difficult Caſes, | 

He preſides in the Penitentiary, diſpatches Diſpenſations, 
Abſolutions, £96. and has under him a Regent, and twenty four 
Proftors or Advocates of the ſacred Penitentiary. 
 PENNON, a Standard with a long Tail; antiently belong- 
ing to a fimple Gentleman; properly us d as a Guidon to 
place over a Tent. See Gul Dok, Oc. Tn 

lt is oppos'd to the Banner, which was ſquare ; and hence, 
When any one was to be made a Banneret, the Ceremony con- 
lited in Cutting off rhe Tail of his Peron, and thus con- 
verting it into a Banner, See BANNER, or BANNERET, 

The word comes from the Latin, Pannus, Cloath. 

PENNY, or PENY, in Commerce, an ancient Engliſh Coin, 
wich had formerly conſiderable Courſe ; but is now generally 


Orders, 
ttitutes 
eclaim- 


. Mag- 
ward, a 
d work 


king 4 | 
Order 


rder of 
e ſame 


fonal- Windled into an imaginary Money, or Mony of Account. See 

VIII. Moxv and Corn. l , r 

re fe. 8 The ancient Engliſh 2 Penig or Pening, is the firſt 

* lirer Coin ſtruck in Buigland; nay, and the only one Cur- 
rew 


«nt among our Savon Anceſtors, as is agreed by Cambden 
Plan, Dr. Hicks, &c. 8 5 * 

is. Peny, in ancient Statutes, . £9c. is uſed for all 

aner Money, Cambaen derives the Word from the Latin, 

ap. Money, in the general; and hence the Mard.Peny, 
verpeny, Humdred. peny, Tithing-peny, and . 


i Ine Penny was equa] in Weight to our Three: gence; five 
eu, b 5 made one Shilling, or Scilling Saxon; thirty a Mark 
. bY *ncuſe, equal to our 7.5. 64., See Manx, Mancusz 
E 


Til the Time of King Edward I. The © 
| 5 enny was ſtruck 
"ith a Croſs fo deeply. indented in it, that it might be eaſily 


ber ; ; and parted, on occaſion, into two parts; thence call'd 
p thi lenny; or into four, thence call'd Fourthings, or Far- 
ſhe by 2 FAR TnING. 


iich þ at Prince coin'd it without Indenture; in lieu of 
e urlt ſtruek round Half pence and Farthings, 


( 
1 N 4 
* „ . 


PENITENCIARY , an Office, or Tribunal in the Court 


c 2 — , nl 


PEN 


Fe alſo reduc'd the Weight of the Penny to 0 Seandard 5 


ordering that it ſhou'd weigh 32 Grains of Wheat, taken out 


of the Middle of the Ear. 


: Liu Penny was call'd the Penny Sterling. See STER- 
Twenty of theſe Pence were to weigh an Ounce , whence 


the Penny become à Weight, as well as a Coin. Seo PENN 


Weight. | 

The Penny Sterling, is now nigh diſuſed as a Coin, and 
ſcarce ſubfiſts, but as a Money of Account; containing the 
Iath Part of a Shilling. See SniLLING. Or the two hundred 
and fortieth Part of a Pound. See Poudp. | 
„The Courſe of Exchange between England and France, is 
ſettled on the Foot of ſo many Pence Sterling, for a French 
Crown of three Livres. See Excuancs. 420 . 

ITbe French PeNNr,, or Denier, is of two Kinds; the Pa- 
i Penny, call'd Denier Pariſis ; and the Penny of Tours, 
Denier {ournois. See DIN IER. | | 

The Dutch Penny, call'd Pening, is a real Money, worth 
about one fifth more than the French Penny Tournos. 

The Penin is alſo uſed as a Money of Account, in keeping 
Books by Pounds, Florins and Pataris ; twelve Penins make 
the Patard; and twenty Patards the Florin. See FLORIN. 

At Hambourg, Nuremberg, & c. the Penin of Account, is 
put equal to the French Pe nny Tournois. Eight of em make 
the Kreux; and 60 the Florin of thoſe Cities; and 90 the 
French Crown, or 45. 64. Sterling. Su 
PENNv-Werght, a Troy Weight, containing 24 Grains; 
each Grain ny Grain of Wheat gather'd out of the 
Middle of the Ear, well dtied. See Wz1cur and Grain. 
8 Twenty of theſe Penny. aveiglirs make an Ounce Troy. See 

ux cp. 77 1 

A Penny-weight of Gold Bullion Standard, is worth four 
Shillings; and ot Silver Bullion, Three-pence. See Gol o and 
SILVER, 945 

The Name took its riſe hence, that this was actually the 
Weight of one of our ancient Silver Pernies. See PENNY. 
PE NN -Poſt. See Penny-Posr. 

PEN SA Libra, in our ancient Cuſtoms, a Pound of Money 
paid by Weight, not by Tale. See Pound and LI BRA. 

PENSION, a yearly Appointment, or Sum of Money paid 
any one for Services, or Conſiderations already paſt. Sec PEN- 
SIONARY: | : 

That which in the two Temples is call'd a Parliament, 
and Lincoln Inn a Council, is in Gray's-Tnn termed a Pen- 
ſion. ; that is, an Aſſembly of the Members of the Society, 
to conſult of the Affairs of the Houſe. See PaRLIAMENT, 


£9. | 


Penſions, are alſo certain annual Payments of each Mem- 
ber to the Houſe, for certain Occaſions. 21 

When a Perſion-Writ is iſſued, none ſued thereby in the 
Inns of Court, ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come into 
Commons, till all Duties be paid. 

Hence a Penſion-Oraer in the ſame Inn, is a-peremptory 
Order againſt fuch of the Society as are in Arrear for Penſions, 
and other Duties. | 

PENSIONARY, or PENSIONER, a Perſon who has a 
Penſion, Appointment, or yearly Sum, payable during Life, by 
way of Acknowledgement; charg'd on the Eſtate of a Prince, 
Company, particular Perſon, c. 

In the Raomiſp Countries, tis frequent to have Penſions on 
Benijices : Theſe were antiently granted with a great deal of 
Eaſe, under pretence of Infirmities, Poverty, E5c. But ſince 
the XII. Century, theſe Pretences were carried ſo far, that 
the Incumbents, or Titularics of Benefices were little more 
than Farmers, 

This oblig'd the ſpiritual Powers to fix the Cauſes, and the 

uantities of Penſions, Penſions are now only creatable by the 
Pope; and are never to exceed one third of the Revenue; two 
thirds being ſtill to remain to the Incumbent. 
PENSION ARx, is alſo the firſt Miniſter of the States of the 
Province of Holland. See STATES. 

The Penſſonany is Chairman in Aﬀemblies of the States of 
that Province; he propoſes the Matters to be conſulted on, 
collects the Votes, 870 and pronounces the Reſolutions of 
the States, opens Letters, confers with foreign Miniſters, c. 

He is charg'd with inſpecting the Finances, — the 
Rights of the Province, maintaining the Authority of the 


States, and ſeeing to the Obſervation of Laws, Qc. for the 


good of the State. 

He aſſiſts in the College of Deputy-Councellors of the Pro- 
vince, who repreſent the Soveraignty in the Abſence of the 
States; and is perpetual Deputy of the States General of the 
United Provinces. | 

His Commiſſion is only given for five Years ; after which 
tis deliberated whether or no it ſhall be renew'd. Indeed, 
there is no Inſtance of its having been revoked. Death only 
puts a Period to the Functions of this important Miniſter. 

Formerly, he was call'd the Advocate ¶ the Province: The 
Title Penſionany was only given at the Time Barnueld had 
the Office. | 


Grotint 


_ Grorins calls him in Latin, Auſeſſor Furiſperitus; Merula, Ad. 
vocatus Generalis; Mathæus, Profefior at Leiden, Confitiaritis 
Penſionarius; which is the Quality the States give him in their 
Inftruments, . 285 38 35 
PxxSsLIONARx, is alſo the firſt Miniſter of the Regency of 
each City, in the Province of Holland. See Provincs. 
His Office is to give his Advice in Matters relating to the 
Government, either of the City in particular, or of the State 
in General ; and in Aſſemblies of the States of the Province is 
Speaker in behalf of his City. _ | el | 
Let, the Functions of theſe Penſionaries is not alike every 
where: In ſome Cities they only give their Advice; and are 
never found in Aſſemblies of the Magiſtrates, except when 
expreſly call'd thither: In others they attend conſtantly; and 
in others they even make the Propoſitions on the Part of the 
Bourguer Maſters, draw up their Concluſions, c. 
They are call'd Penſionaries, becauſe they receive an Ap- 
intment or Penſion. 
 * Gentlemen-PENSIONERS, ' a Band of Gentlemen, whoſe 
Buſineſs is to Guard the King's Perſon in his own Houſe; 
and who for that End wait in the —_— Chamber. 
They were firſt ſet on Foot by K. Henry VII. The Num- 
ber is Forty; and each obliged to keep three double Horſes 
and a Servant, whois to be arm d: ſo that they proper! 
make a Troop of Guards; and have accordingly been . 
ter d by their own Officers: but this part of Duty, to which 
they are ſwore, the King uſually diſpenſes with. 
Their Officers are a Captain, Lieutenant, Standard-bearer, 


and Clerk of the Cheque. 
Their ordinary Arms are guilt Pole-Axes, with which they 


attend the King to and from the Chapel Royal ; receiving 
him in the Preſence Chamber, or coming out of his private 
Lodging; as alſo at all great Solemnities, Their 2 707 


100 f. per Annum. 


PEN TACHORD, an ancient muſical Inſtrument, with 


five Strings; whence the Name, of aiv7s, five, and yogoda 
Chord, String. | | | 
The Invention of the Pentachord is referr'd to the Scythians: 
The Strings were of Bullocks Leather, and were ſtruck with 
a Plectrum made of Goats Horn, | : 
PENTACROSTICEK, a Set or Series of Verſes & diſ- 
d, as that there are always found five Acroſticks of the 
3 Name, in five Diviſions of each Verſe. See AcRos ric. 
PENTAGON, in Geometry, a Figure with five Sides, 
and five Angles; whence its Name; from the Greek gray wros 
ARE See PoLyYGoN. | | 
f the five Sides be equal, the Angles are ſo too; and the 
Figure is call'd a regular Pentagon: As Fig. 47. Tab. Geo- 


metky. 7 
a Cittadels are regular Pentagons. See Cir TADEL. 
The moſt conſiderable Property of a Pentagon is, that one 
of its Sides, v. g. DE, is equal in Power to the Sides of a 
Hexagon, and a Decagon inſcribed in the ſame Circle AB C 
D E: that is, the Square of the Side D E is 
Sum of the Squares of the Sides D a and D b. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated that twelve regular Pentagons 
contain more than twenty Triangles inſcribed in the ſame 
Circle, Lib. 5. prob. 45. 
The Doaecahedron, which is the fourth regular Body, con- 
fiſts of twelve Pentagons. See DodECAHEDRON. 
Projection or Perſpeftive of a PEkNTAGon., See PER- 
SPECTIVE. | | 
PENTAGRAPH, an Inſtrument whereby . 0 
Prints, Sc. of any Kind, may be copied in any Pro- 
portion; without a Perſon's being skill'd in drawing. See DE- 
$10n, REDUCTION, c. 1 
The Inſtrument is otherwiſe call'd a Parallekgram. S ee 
PARAALLETOORAM. | | 
The common Pentagraßh (repreſented Tab. Miſcellany Fig.s.) 
conſiſts of four Braſs or Wooden Rulers, two of em from 15 
to 18 Inches long, the other two half that length. At the 
Ends, and in the Middle of the longer Rulers, as alſo at the 
Ends of the ſhorter are Holes; upon the exact fixing whereof 
the Perfection of the Inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in 
the Middle of the long Rulers are to be at the ſame diſtance 
from thoſeat the ends of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort 
ones; ſo that when put together they may always make a 


Parallelogram. 

The Inſtrument is 
Pieces, particularly a little Pillar, Fig. 1. having at one End a 
Screw and Nut, whereby the two long Rulers are joined; and 
at the other a little Knot for the Inſtrument to ſlide on. 
Piece 2 is a Rivet with a Screw and Nut, wherewith each 
ſhort Ruler is faſten d to the Middle of each long one. The 
Piece 3 is a Pillar, one End whereof being hollow'd into a 
Screw, has a Nut to fit it. 

At the other End is a Worm to ſcrew into the Table: when 
the Inſtrument is to be uſed, it joins the Ends of the two 
ſhort Rulers. The Piece 4 is a Pen, Portecraion, or Pencil, 
ſerew d into a little Pillar. Zaſtly, the Piece 5 is a Braſs- 
: ; E moderately blunt, ſcrew'd likewiſe into a little 
111an | 
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w 
| ence, on the contrary, if the Deſign be to be enl; 


ſucceed. Few will do any 


equal to the 


fitted together for uſe, by ſeveral little 


The 


© « of 
2 £ . 
4 SV 
— hs Wh wt | , 


Uſe of the PENTAGRAPH or Faraleiyan | 


X 


. 
** 


a+ 


1. To Copy a Deſign in the ſame | 
Original: Get the Work, 3 into Goel. Biel, a the 
under the Pencil 4, and the Deſign undet the Y ; 
done, conducting the Point over the ſeveral Li unt 5. This 
of the Deſign; the Pencil will draw or repeat the © and Pan 
ie the nn e wb Hy: 

2. It the to be reduced E. g/ 
Space; the Wann muſt be placed at e "a th 

uler 4; and the Paper and Pencil in the Middle ? 10 

x | 


Situation conduct the Braſs-point oyer the ſeveral L 0 
1Nes ( 


© Tine gi 


the N. as before ; and the Pencil at the ſam 
Pencil her 


draw its Copy in the Proportion / required . 
mori half the 1 that cke paint Find 
one half: The Braſs- point, with the Defion ed by 
the Middle, at Fig. 2 Pencil and Payer 1 l in 
long 8 and the bot ig at the other: 8 ck 
3. To enlarge or reduce in other Proporti. 
Holes drill'd at equal Diſtances on each Kid oo 52 
the ſhort ones, and half way the long ones; in order f "yy 
ing the Braſs Point, Pencil, and Worm in a right Line th 1 
i. e. if the Piece carrying the Point be put in the third fa | 
the two other Pieces muſt be put each in its third Hole 
If then, the Point and Deſign be placed at any Hole of th 
reat Rulers, and the Pencil with the Paper at any Hil of 
the ſhort Ruler, which forms the Angle therewith : the Co 
will be leſs than half the Original. On the contrary it MU 
N at oO 15 TN ka that ſhort Ruler, which i 2 
rallel to the lo uler, the Copy will be or, 
ch e Origin ad, ; Py will be _ than half 
e Conſtruction of this Inſtrument requires | 
Accuracy, which moſt of our Inſtrument Makers 58 
to; for which reaſon there are 16 few of the Inſtrumentstha 


Thing tolerably 
Ly ; -7 _ fps not thoſe. p So * 

NTA „in Poetry, a kind of Verſe; conſſi 
of five Feet. See VERSE aol Noe: Z he 1 1 
Ihe two firſt Feet of a Pentameter, may be either Dahl, 
or Spondees; the third always a Spondee ; and the tuo lf 
Anapeſts. : 

It is uſually join'd to Hexameters, in Elegies, Epiflles 
Epigrams, and other little Pieces. There is no work of Per 
tameters alone. See HExamaTER, 

The Word is form'd from the 7&rauregy, J. 4. for Mi: 
ures. 

PENTAPETALOUS Plants, are ſuch whoſe Flower 
conſiſts of five Leaves. See PAE Tr. 

PENTAPOLIS, in Geography, Oc. a Country wherein 
are five Cities. ? | 

The Name has been given to ſeveral Countries, particular- 
ly the Valley wherein ſtood the five infamous Cities deſtroy'd 
by the Shower of Fire and Brimftone, in ths Time of An. 

am. | | 
"Tis commonly ſuppoſed, this Country was the Place where 
now ſtands the Lake Aſphalrites, or dead Sea: Sunſon places 
it in the Neighbourhood of this Lake, but without any 
Proof. D' Herbelot calls this the Pentapolis of the Sd. 
The Pentapolis of Egypt was in the Cyrenaica, on the Sea 


of Libya; its five Cities were Berenice, Arſinot, Pojeins, 


rene, and Apollonia. | | 

AY the ancient Geogra hers and Hiſtorians, we like- 
wiſe read of the Pentepolis of Libya, now call'd | Meſiratt'; 

The Pentapolis of Italy; and the Pentapclis of 
Minor. 

PENTAPTOTON, in Grammar, a Noun which has 
only five Caſes. See Aptote and Cass. 3 
PENTAS TIC H, in Poetry, a Stanza, or Diviſion ot 
Poem, confiſting of five Verſes. See S TAN A4. 

PENTASTYLE, in Architecture, a Work wherein 4 
five Rows of Columns. — 

Such was the Portico begun by the Emperor Galton, - 
which was to have been continued from the Hamme : 
to the Bridge Milvius, i. e. from the Porto del Popi, 
the Ponte-mole. — 

PENTAT EUCH, in the ſacred Learning, the five of 
of Meſes, at the Head of the Old Teſtament; 9% 5 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. See BIB 

The Word is form'd from the Greek verre 780 xo 7 

Pere Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. au V. Teſt. produces ag Hap 
ber of Paſſages to prove that Moſes was not wholly - 4 — 
thor of the Pentateuch, as we now have it. Indeed, 2 2 
parent Interpolations at the End, are ſufficient to 3 * 
the Point; it being abſur'd to ſuppoſe Meſes the Aut 5 1 
Account of his own Death and Burial, and of the 1 P 
ſon between him and the ſucceeding Pro hets in Je if 

Theſe interpolated * are uſually attribute 

r 


aras ; who, on his Return from the Babyloniſ Captirit ; 


bliſh'd the Old Teſtament, or at 
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leaſt a * of the Pariſh Church, and one to the Biſhop, See 


nlarg'd. See Canon. 
Pentateuchs, or Editions of the 
long Time diſputed the Prefe- 
and as to Character, vis. that of 
iſo or Hebrew Pentateuch, wrote in 
aracters; and that of the Samaritans 
Phenician Character. | 

n'd to be the ancient Hebrew ; tho' the Ge- 
ticks give it in behalf of the latter. See Hx- 


ich have 4 


Mens which nave 
s to Antiquity, 


'or Aſyrian Ch 


e Point of Matter, they are generally pret 
> r; each has all = e Pal- 
tho' the Samaritan has one or two 
he Hebrew. The firſt a Paſſage in Deut. 27. 4 
join'd to be built, and Sacrifices to be of- 
„or rather Mount Gerizzim, which Paſ- 


ble to each othe 
mention d, 


„who lived ſeveral 


ay, | 
"ad to this, that Simon, Alix, and many other learned 
Men take the Chaldean or Aſſyrian Character to have been 
the Character always in uſe among the es; and the Sama- 
ritan or Canaanitiſh, or as it is alſo call'd the 0/4 Hebrew 
Character, to have never been uſed by the Jews before the 
Captivity, in any manner, either in Books or on Medals, See 


Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into that 
Character; and that, probably, to render it legible to the Inha- 
bitants of Samaria, who upon ab? hſt Introduction of the 
Pentateuch might probably be Wirſed in no other Character. 
Uber takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been compiled 
by Doſitheus a Samaritan, mention'd by Origen to have adul- 
trated the Pertateuch, Du-pin ſuppoſes it the Work of ſome 
om he imagines to have compiled it 
chiefly out of the different Copies of the P 
Human Jews, and the Septuagint 5 becauſe it ſometimes 
agrees with one, and ſometimes with another. 
PENTATHLON, in Antiquity, the five Exerciſes per- 
Games, and for which Prizes were 
ed. See ExkRCISES, GAME, Oc. | 
Theſe Exerciſes were Wreſtling, B 
ung and Quoit-playing. 
e who bore away the Prize in em all, was call'd Penrathlus; 
bj the Latins, Qlincurtio; as the five Exerciſes themſelves 
were by thoſe latter People call'd ©ningquertinum. 

IENTATON ON, in the ancient Muſic, a Concord, by 
is calld the greater Sixth. See S1xTH. 

lt confiſts of four T 
tone; whence the Name 
PENTECOST, hi 
auch, held in Comme 
N olt on the Apo 


modern Samaritan, w e 
aleſtinian and Ba- 


formed in the Grecian 


oxing, Leaping, Run- 


ones, and a major and minor Semi- 
Pentatonon, J. 4. five Tones. 

rſuntide, a ſolemn Feaſt of the 
moration of the Deſcent of the Holy 
ſtles; as deſcribed in the Acts. See 


Qumquageſimus 
the fiftieth Day after Eaſter. See 


Church, Penrecoſt finiſh'd the Paſchal Time, 
ier-Seaſon 3 wherein, as Tertullian, St. Ferom, Oc. 
every where, the Office cele- 


lt has its Name from the Greek Tens, 
goth, becauſe held on 


In the ancient 


Hallelujah was ſan 
red ſtanding, 790 Faſtin : all 
he Jeg likewiſe ha 


|, they call'd Pentecoſt, 
nag, a Feaſt, they call d Y t, or 


ſolemnized in Memory of the Laws being 
ſes 50 Days after their Departure out of Fgypr. 


TALS, anti 
ade at the Fes S, antientl 


Prieſt; and ſometi 


ous Oblations 
ioners, to their 
EN mes by inferior Churches or Pariſhes, 
incipal Mother Church. See OBLarion. 

L Pentecoſtals were alſo call'd Whitſon-Far- 
their Sum was divided into four Parts, of which 
the Prieſt, one to the Poar, one towards the Re- 


HITSON-FAR THINGS, | 

PEN TECON TORE, a Veſſel with fifty Oars, "118 

 PENTESYRINGUS, in Antiquity, a Sort of Pillory, 
with five Holes ; wherein were faſtened the Legs, Arms, 
and Heads of Criminals, to prevent their ſtirring, © | 

PENTHEMIMERIS, in the Greek: and Latin Poetry 
part of a Verſe conſiſting of two Feet, and a long Syllable. 

The Word is Greek TerSnpuyipers, | Fob 

PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE, in Grammar, 
Oc. a Syllable, or Foot, immediately before the laſt. 

Hence Antepenuttimate is that before the Penultimate, or 
the laſt but two. | 

The Word is form'd from the Tatin, Pene &5 ultimns, al- 
molt laſt. | 

PENULTIMATE, in Muſic. M. Brofſard will have it the 
ſame with what the Greeks call'd Paranetez tho! others 
won't allow the Paranete to be the Penultimat? Chord, but 
the next thereto, | | 


PENUMBRA, in Aftronomy, a faint or partial Shade, 
obſerv'd between the perfect Shadow and the full Light, in 
an Eclipſe. See SHA DOw. ; | 

The Permbra ariſes from the Magnitude of the Sun's 
Body: were he only a luminous Point, the Shadow wou'd be 
all perfect; but by reaſon of the Diameter of the Sun, it 
happens that a Place which is not illuminated by the whole 
Body of the Sun, does yet receive Rays from a Fart thereof. 

Thus ſuppoſe & the Sun (Tab Aſtronomy Fig.4.7.) and the 
Moon, and the Shadow of the latter to be projected on a Plane 
as G H. The true proper Shadow of T7, v.. G H, will be 
incompaſs'd with an imperfe& Shadow or Penumbra H L 
and & E, each Portion whereof is illuminated by an entire 
Hemiſphere of the Sun, / 23.54, 

The Degree of Light or Shadow of the Penumbra will be 
different in different Parts, as thoſe Parts lye open to the 
Rays of a greater or lefler Part of the Sun's Body: Thus 
from L to H, and from E to G the Light continually dimi- 
niſhes;and in the Confines of G and H, the Penumbra becomes 
loſt and confounded with the total Shade; as, near E and L, it 
is confounded with the total Light. 

The Penumbra muſt be found in all Eclipſes, whether 
of the Sun, the Moon, or the other Planets, pri or 
ſecieadary; but it is moſt conſiderable with us in Balipſce 
of the Sun; as in the Caſe here referr'd to 

In Eclipſes of the Moon, the Earth is incompaſs'd indeed 
with a Penumbra; but tis only ſenſible to us on the Earth 
near the total Shadow: An Obſerver placed on a Plane, 
whereon the Shadow falls, might obſerve the whole 
Penumbra, as in Eclipſes of the Sun. Thus an Eye placed 
at 1 or F, will only ſee the Semi- diameter of the Sun; the 
reſt being hid behind the Moon. Going from I towards H, 
tae more and more of the Sun is hid, till it be loſt in the 
Shadow itſelf, Sc. % eee r 

Hence we have Eclipſes of the Sun when the Shadow ne- 
ver touches the Earth, provided the Penumbra doth but 
reach it; and hence there is a Difference obſery'd in 
Eclipſes of the Sun, as the Shadow itſelf, or a greater or leſs 
Degree of the Penumbra, paſles over a Place. See Sun. 

But Eclipſes of the Moon appear the ſame in all Places 
where they are viſible, See Moon. Z 

When the Shadow itſelf falls on the Earth, the Eclipſe is 
ſaid to be Toral or Central; when only the Penumbra falls on 
it, the Eclipſe is ſaid to be partial. See Ecriess. 

The Penumbra extends infinitely in length, inaſmuch as 
to each point of the Diameter of the Sun, there anſwers a 
ſpace infinite in length into which no Rays enter from that 
Point, tho' there Þ Hem others. T'wo Rays drawn from the 
two Extremities of the Earth's Diameter, and which proceed 
{till diverging, make the two Edges of the Penumbra ; which, 
of Conſequence, is continually growing in Width, and is infi- 
nite, alſo in this Senſe. ; . | 

All that infinite Space is the Penumbra, except the Trian- 
gle of the Shadow included in it. | 

The Figure of this Space comprehending the Shadow, is a 
Trapezium, one of whoſe Sides is the Diameter of the Earth; 
the oppoſite Side parallel thereto is an infinite Line, 1. e. the 
Width of the Penumbra projected to infinity, and the two 
other Sides the two Rays drawn from the two Extremities of 
the Diameter of the Sun, by thoſe of the Diameter of the 
Earth, and which prolong'd back beyond the Sun, will inter- 
ſe& in a certain Point, making an Angle equal to the apparent 
Diameter of the Sun; which Angle may be call'd the Augle 
of the Penumbra. | fi 
Now the Penumbra will be the greater as this Angle, or, 
which is the ſame Thing, as the Star is greater, the Planer re- 
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(782) PEAR 


maining the Came : And if the Diameter of the Planet be in- 


Among Falconers, the Pepia is a Diſeaſe 


creas'd, the Star remaining the ſame, twill be the ſame as if Tongues of their Birds, from eating Salt and big a th 
þ | in; 


the Diameter ſtill receeded from the Angle of the Penumbra. 

M. 4e le Hire examins the different Degrees of the Penum- 
bra, and repreſents 'em Geometrically by the Ordinates of a 
Curve, which ſhall be among emſelves, as the different Parts 
of the Sun's Disk, wherewith a Body placed in the Penum- 
bra is enlighten . | | 

PEPPER, an Aromatic Fruit, or Grain of a hot, dry Qua- 
lity; chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of Meats. See Se1ics. 

It is the Product of a Shrub growing in ſeveral Parts of the 

Eaſi-Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the Coaſts 
of Malabar. The Plant is very weak and of the re oe Kind, 
and for that Reaſon uſually planted at the Foot of the larger 
Trees, as the Areca, Cacoa, &c. | | 

The Pepper grows in Grapes or Cluſters ; at firſt green, as 
they ripen they grow red; and at laſt, after being expoſed a 
While to the Sun, become black, in the Condition we ſee em. 

The Fruit is gather'd in November. It muſt be choſen large, 

well fed, not wrinkled, without Duſt, with a good many 
white Grains in it; and Care be taken the largeſt Grains 
han't been pick d out to make white Pepper. 

White PEPPER is the Fruit of the ſame Plant with the 
Black, and is prepared from it by moiſtening it with Sea 
Water, and then expoſing it to the Sun, and caſting away the 
outer Bark, which abandoning the Grain, leaves it white. 

Indeed, M. Deion, a late Traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off 
the Skin, by beating it before it be quite dry; or by ſoaking 
it in Water after it has dried, and then beating it. 

Many Authors, and among the reſt Pomet, will have the 
white Leer to be natural, and the Fruit of a different 
Plant from the Black; but M. Dellon, who expreſsly declares 
the contrary from his own long Experience, ſeems to put the 
Matter pait doubt. | 

White Pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame manner as 
black ; with this further Care, that it han't been whiten'd, 

Pepper that is ſold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated ; 
the Black with burnt Cruſt of Bread, Sc. the White with 
beaten Rice. | | 

Long PEER is a kind of Pepper denominated from its 
form, which in Length and Thickneſs equals a Child's Finger; 
it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of Grains join'd cloſe to one ano- 
ther, of a browniſh Colour, bordering without on red, and 
within on black ; and grows by a long Pedicle to a Plant, like 
that of the black Pepper, hut lower, and its Leaves ſmaller 
and greener. _ | ED 

Its Taſte reſembles that of the former, but leſs ſharp. 

There are three kinds of this Pepper, that of the Eaſt-In - 
dies, that of America, and that of Ethiopia, call'd alſo Grain 
of Zeilon: Tho" the firſt alone is the proper long Pepper che 
reſt reſembling it but little. | | 7 

lt muſt be choſen new, large, heavy, well fed, hard to 

break, without Duſt or Mixture; its chief Uſe is in Medi- 
cine, where it enters ſeveral Galenical Compoſitions, among 


the reſt Treacle. 
Guinea PeePER, is a red Pepper, of a Coral Colour, much 


eſteem'd by the Americans, from among whom tis brought, 


and by them call'd Chile, by the Spaniards Pimenta, and the 
French, Garden Coral. | 

Tis now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially 
in Languedoc; uſed in making Vinegar, and likewiſe confec- 
ted with Sugar. It muſt be choſen new, in large Pods, dry, 
entire, and red. 

There are four Kinds, the firſt call'd by the Americans Chil- 
chotes ; the ſecond very ſmall Chilter 1 of a very pungent 
Taſte; the third Tonalchiles, moderatly hot, and eaten b 


the Natives like other Fruit with Bread; the fourth Chilpela- 


ua, moderately pungent, much uſed by the Spaniards in the 
reparation of Chocolate; there is alſo a fifth Kind call'd 
Agy, growing in Per. 
amaica PEPPER, call'd by the Dutch Amomi, is the Fruit 
of the Tree that yields the :2iaz Wood, growing plentifully 
in Jamaica and other American Iſlands, | 
It is a real Aromatic, and may ſupply the Defe& both of 


Cloves, Nutmeg, and Cinnamon ; the French call it the 


round Cleve, from its Taſte reſembling that Spice. 
PER ACUTUM Menſtruum. See MENSTRVUM. 
PENY. See PENN. | 
PEPASMUS, in Medicine, the digeſting and ripening of 
morbid Humours. See MATURATION, DiczsTion. 
The Word is Greek meraipos. 
. PEPASTIC, or PEPTIC, in Medicine, a kind of Medi- 
cament, of the Conſiſtence of an Emplaſter; proper to bring 
vitious and corrupt Humours to a Head, and diſpoſe em for 
Suppuration. See RIPENER and Dios TIvx. 
utter, Roots of Mallows, of Flowers-de-lis, Onions and 
Leaves of Oxylapathum are eſteem'd good Pepaſticks, or 
Maturatives. | 


The Word is form'd from the Greek 3 digeſt or 


- ripen. 


pularly PEP or PIP, a Diſeaſe of Fowls; con- 


PRPIA, Þ 
' fiſting in a little white dry Pellicle, arifing on the Tongue, 


from their having thirſted much, 


ing 20 Teeth, which falling into the Teeth of a third 
that has 40 Teeth, drives it once round in 320 Poles 


| PEPSIS, in Medicine, the Coct ; Unking Þ 
or Humours in the Body. See Coo ter af 8 0 * 
The Word is Greek, Tels, boiling, #4 10 Es riqh. 
PFPTIC, in Medicine. See PEYASTIC. | 
PEP UZIANS, a Sect of ancient Hereticks, 0, 
call'd Phrygians, or Cataphrygians. 5, 0theryig 
„They had their Name Pepusians from 3 8 
J. C. . to one of their Propheteſſes in the Pony that 
24 in P/-r981a, which was their holy City. See . 
LIANS. | | ; Quixy,, 
PER Deſcenſum, by Deſcent, in Ch 
manner of Diſtillation. See Dxsc Nr. 
2 Ong, eee | 
alt ot Tartar, diſſolved by the coldneſ: ; 
Air, is call'd Oil of Tartar per Deliquin tur de 
T "6, PBR. 7 nn 
PER Arſin, PER T heſin. Terms in M ˖ 
ges a, dase ines Afr Te 
bin * s, the firſt w 8 ſignifies Ehovation the * 
Per T heſin, fignifies in beating or during the ffrſt + 
the Meaſure; Per Arſin, in riſing, or i a. 
— Meaſure, | 1 1 * inthe laſt Tined 
Song unter-point, Fugue, ssc. are {; 
T heſin, when the Notes deſcend from the 7 ks 5 


ymiltry, a particuly 


Grave; and on the contrary, that they are Fer Arſin, when 


_ 3 otes 7% = OY 7 Acute. 
PER A LATION of the Foreſt, the ; 
Walking about the Foreſt, or the Ling, of it, Dy falt 
other Officers thereto appointed, to ſet down the Metes and 
Bounds thereof, and what is within the Foreſt, and what 
. 88 RY and 5 ; 
LATIONE facienda, is a Writ ; 
the Sheriffs to make Perambulation, and fer _— 
Bounds of two or more Manours, whoſe Limits are not ſo 
well known. 

PER AMBULATOR, in Surveying, an Inftrument for 
the meaſuring of Diſtances, call'd alſo Pe dometer, May. uiſer, 
and Surveying Wheel, See PR DOMETER and SuRVE TIC. 
Wheel. | | | 

Its Advantages are its Handineſs, and Expedition; its con- 
trivance is ſuch, as that it may be fitted to the Wheel of a 
Coach; in which it preforms its Office, and meaſures the 
Road without any 'Trouble at all. 

There is ſome Difference in its make: That now moſt 
uſual, as moſt Convenient, is as follows, 

Conſtruction of the PERAMBULATOR or Maß. uiſer. 

The Perambulator (rep fented Tab. Surveying Fig. 23) 
conſiſts of a Wheel 2 F 
meter; conſequently half a Pole, or eight Foot and; Inches 
in Circumference. On one End of the Axis is a Nut f & 
an Inch in Diameter, divided into 8 Teeth, which upon 
moving the Wheel round, fall into the 8 Teeth of another 
Nut c, fix'd on one End of an Iron Rod .9, and thus tum 
the Rod once round, in the Time the Wheel makes one Re- 
volution. This Rod lying along a Groove in the Side of the 
Carriage of the Inſtrument, has at its other End a fquare 
Hole, into which fits the End 6 of the little Cylinder P. This 
Cylinder is diſpoſed under the Dial-plate of a Movement, at 
the End of the Carriage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable 
about its Axis. Its 1 
which falling into the 32 Teeth of a Wheel perpendicular 
thereto; upon driving the Inſtrument forward, that Whee 
makes a Revolution, each 16 Pole. On the Axis of this 
Wheel is a Pinion with fix Teeth, which falling into the 
Teeth of another Wheel of 60 Teeth, carries it round ene!) 
160th Pole, or half Mile. | 

This laſt Wheel then carrying a Hand or Index round 
with it, over the Diviſions of the Dial-plate whoſe outer 
Limb is divided into 160 Parts, correſponding to the 100 
Poles ; points out the Numbers of Poles paſs d over. 


Again, on the Axis of this laſt Wheel, is a Pinion 1 * 


ora 


Mile. On the Axis of this Wheel is a Pinion of 12 Te 
which falling into the Teeth of a fourth Wheel that has 7 
Teeth, drives it once round in 12 Miles. WY 

This fourth Wheel carrying another Index, over the * 
ner Limb of the Dial- plate, divided into 12, for eh 
each Mile ſubdivided into Halves, ed and Fur = : 
ſerves to Regiſter the Revolutions of the other Hand, an 
keep Account of the half Miles and Miles paſs d over 
as 12 Miles. | 


Uſe of the PERAMBULATOR or Wag-wiſir 
Fe. its 
The Application of this Inſtrument is obvious oy 0 
Conſtruction. Its proper Office is in the Survey ing o 0 


7 Inches and an half in Dia- 


SG 


nd 4 is cut into a perpetual Screw, 


1 here a great deal of Expedition, and 
Di ay is Des 1 Tis evident the driv- 
ny obſerving the Hands ; has the ſame Effect 
ing it a ogy che Chain, and taking account of the Chains and 

| 4k therefore the Article CH Ain. 

TT CEPTION, i Philoſophy, a ſimple Comprehenſion ; 
a 

or that —— or Negation. See Ip A. ; 

waking : Flog exhibit any Image to the Mind, it is call'd 

It a . if it exhibit none, it retains the general Name 
— See IMAGINA TION. | 
| ot Fw hen we hear the Word Tree; the Idea we then form 
Tae 1. is call'd an Inagination. But when we hear of 

in the 3 no Image can be framed as of doubting, 
2 we then have is a mere Perception. See SENSA- 
t \ 
my bſerv'd, that the Idea's we receive by Perce- 

b kg * alter'd by the Judgement, without 8 taking 
tice of it; T 
Idea thereby imp 


dily, that we ta 
which is but an 


| ſerves only 
ſa ; as a Man 


notice ot the Ui 
are excited in him thereby. 


of Motion, and upon different a7. ry of qther Bodies, 

alter their Figures and Motions ; an 

Name of ſenſitive Plants: Which, however, is the Reſult of 

mere Mechaniſm, and _ _— —— than the 
ing of a Rope by the on of Water. But Per- 

— 12 Metaphyſical Principle, and found in ſome De- 

gree in all Animals; _ "ax them alone. 4 perfe 

PER Minima, in Pharmacy, an intimate an 
Mixture of natural Bodies ; wherein their very Minima, i. e. 
their Atoms, or firſt component Particles are ſuppoſed to be 
accurately blended A - =— _ _ | : 

If Silver and Lead be melted together, they will mingle 

ether Per minimum. 7 

ER-SE, in Chymiſtry. When a Body is diſtill'd ſingly, 
and without the uſual addition of any other Matter to raiſe 
it; it is aid to be nr var See 828 2 

The genuine Spirits of Harts- horn, are thoſe rais'd Per. ſe 
in oppoſition to thole 3 by = yo * 2 ; 

PER-sz, in Logic. A Thing is {aid to be confidered Per-ſe 
when it Sony. the g See e, eh TY ; 

PERCH, Pole or Roa, a long Meaſure, much uſed in 
ſurveying 2 meaſuring of Land. See MEASURE. - 

Among the old Romans, and ſtill among Geometricians 
the Pea, Perch, is ten foot ; and they — call it the 
_ fours, and Decempeda. See DECEMPEDA. . 4 

n Englana, the Statute Perch contains 16 Foot and 2, an 
for Coppice- woods, Sc. 18 Foot: 40 ſquare Perches make a 

PP , 40 1q 
* 05 160 an ear See Roop and 25 D 
e Cuſtomary Perch is various in various Counties: In 
2 'tis by 3 the Patel on Bao rg 21, _ 

bot there bei „the M , 
on the Chancel Wall of £donſtor, and Tag he Charh of St 
Mary in Nottingham. See 00 . : 

In Herefordſbire, a Perch of calling is 16 * Foot; a Perch 
of Ditching 21 Foot, E9c. | 

5 — the Perch is from 18 to 23, and even 27 of 

PERCHA * h a 
er has bn d ons eee = 
On where tis tied, to draw other Birds to it, and give the 
And 70 of catching em. 1 

: N, in Medicine, Sc. the Action of Fil- 
rating. See FILTRATION. I TE 
10 CRCUSSION, in Phyſicks, the — a Body makes 
of — or ſtriking upon another; or the Shock or Collifion 
See Mor les, ARR concurring, alter each others Motion. 

10 | 

ercuſſon either direct bs oblique. 
Dd . Percuſſion, is where the Impulſe is given in the 
nw of a right Line perpendicular to the point of Con- 


1 Spheres, therefore, the Percuſſion is direct, when the 


: ho. Direction paſſes thro* both their Centres. See Di- 


0 . : 
due Percuſſion, is where the Impulſe is given in the 


Ding; 
Da - a Line Oblique to the Point of Contact. See 


2-5 Wh 


(999) 


PER 


 Dotrine of PtRCUSSION, er the. Laws of Motion 
: | = 
ſulting from the PRROUss LON of Bodies. 


In Bodies either perfectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and ſo 
void of all Elaſticity; the Laws Kenan 1 eaſi] y de- 
rermin'd : but fince, even the hardeſt Bodies have their ſhare 
of Elaſticity ; and in Elaſtic Bodies, the Laws are very dif- 
ferent, and much more intricate; having been firſt aſcertain d 
in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. by Sir Ch. Mren, Dr. Wallis, and 


Mr. Huygens ; we ſhall lay down each a-part. 
Laws of Px RCUSSION in Bodies not Elaſtic. 


I. If a Body in Motion as A Tab. Mechanicks Fig. 40.) ſtrike 
directly againſt another at reſt g: the firſt ill 10d Fat as 
much of its Motion as it communicates to the 2d; ſo that the 
two will +; 90 thence with an equal Velocity, as if eollected 
into one Maſs, | 

It A therefore be triple of B, it will loſe one fourth of its 
Motion; fo, that if betore, it moved thro' a Line of 24 Foot 
in a Minute, it will now only move 18. ER 

II. If a 1 Body, A, ſtrike againſt another already in 
Motion, & ; the firſt will increaſe tac Velocity of the latter; 
but will lofe leſs of its own Motion than if the latter had been 
at reft : Since all here requir'd, is that ſome Degrees of Mo- 
tion be added to thoſe it already has, to make 'em both pro- 
ceed with an equal Velocity. ' 

Suppoſe E. gr. the Body A with 12 De of Motion, to 
ſtrike againſt the other , leſs by half, and at reſt: The 
firſt will transfer 4 Degrees of its Motion to the latter, and re- 
tain 8 to itſelf : But if it ſtrike with 12 Degrees of Motion on 


F the other already moving with three Degrees, it will com- 


municate two Degrees; for A being double of B, this need only 
half the Motion to make it proceed with the ſame Velocity. 
III. If a moving Body 4, Rike on another B, either at reſt, 
or moving more ſlowly, and either in the ſame Direction, or 
in a contrary one; the Sum of the Momenta, if the Bodies 
move in the ſame Direction; or their Difference, if they move 
io 2 contrary one, will be the ſame after the Percuſſion as 

ore. | . Pig 

IV. If two equal Bodies A and 2 meet each other with 
_ Velocities; after the Congreſs, they well both remain 
at reſt. * : 

V. If a Body A, ſtrike directly on another at reſt 2, its 
Celerity after the Stroke, is to its Celerity before it; as the 
Weight A is to the Sum of the Weights A and B : if there- 


fore the Weights were equal, the Celerity after the Shock will 


be half of that before it. . 


VI. If a Body in Motion, A ſtrike directly on another 
moving more ſlowly, but in the ſame Direction; the Velocity | 


after the Shock, will be equal to the Sum of the Momenta, 
divided by the Sum of the Weights. 

VII. It two equal Bodies moving with different Velocities, 
ſtrike directly againſt each other; after the Conflict, they 
will proceed with the Semi- difference of the Velocities, 
wherewith they were moved before it. 

VIII. If two Bodies A and B meet directly with Veloci- 
ties that are reciprocally as their Weights ; after the Conflict, 
they will both remain at reſt. 

IX. If two Bodies A and meet directly with the ſame 
Velocity, the Celerity after the Impulſe will be to that be- 
fore it, as the Difference of the Weights to their Sum. 

X. If two Bodies meet directly with any Velocity what- 


ever, the Celerity after the Stroak will be + ha, to the Semi- 


difference of the Momenta, divided by che Sum of the 


Weights. 

0 determine the Momentum loſt by the Conflict: multi- 
ply the Celerity which the Body had before the Conflict, into 
its Maſs : Thus have you the Momentum before the Conflict. 
In like manner, multiply the Celerity after the Conflict into 
the Maſs: Thus have you the Momentum after the Conflict. 
The latter Moment therefore being ſubtracted from the for- 
mer Leaves the Loſs. Hence may the Magnitudes of the 
Strokes be eſtimated. | a 

XI. A direct or perpendicular Stroke is to an Oblique 
2 ; as the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Angle of Inci- 
ence. 8 


Laws of PRRCussloN in Elaſtic Bodies. 


In Bodies perfectly Elaſtic, the Force of Elaſticity is equal 
to the force wherewith they are compreſs d, i. e. the Colliſon 
of two ſuch Bodies on each other, is equivalent to the Motion 
which either of em wou'd acquire, or loſe, by mere ſimple 
Impulſe. This Force exerting itſelf contrary ways; a Motion 
equivalent thereto muſt be ſubtracted from the Motion in the 
impelling Body, and added to that in the Body impell'd by 
mere Impulſe, to find their Velocities after Percuſſion. See 
ELASTICITY. | | Lt 
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|  X1I. If a Body ſtrike directly on an immoveable Obſtacle, 
either one, or both of em being Elaſtic; the Body will be 
reflected with the ſame Velocity wherewith it ſtruck, and in 
the ſame Line. | | 2 
For if the Elaſticity were away, the whole force of the 
Body wou d be ſpent in breaking the Obſtacle, and its Mo- 
tion wou'd be ſtopp'd: The whole Force therefore is ſpent in 
compreſſing the Elaſtic Body; by which means it acquires 
an Flaſtic orce equal thereto : ſince then, the Elaſticity, 
when the compreſſing Force is ſpent, reduces the Body into 
its former ſtate ; it repells the other with the ſame Force 
wherewith it ſtruck; conſequently it will rebound with the 
ſame Velocity. And becauſe an Elaſtic Body reſtores itſelf 
in the ſame Direction wherein it was compreſs'd ; (there 
being no reaſon why it ſhou'd change its Direction the Body 
will rebound in the ſame right Line. | | 
XIII. If an Elaſtic Body ftrike obliquely on an inmoveable 
Obſtacle, it will rebound in ſuch manner as to make the 
Angle of Reflexion equal to the Angle of Incidence. See 
REFLEXION. 8 
XIV. If an Elaſtic Body A, ſtrike directly againſt another 
at reſt B ; after Percuſſion, A will remain at reſt, and pro- 
ceed with the ſame Velocity which A had before the Shock, 
and in the ſame Direction. 
For if the Bodies were not Elaſtic, each wou'd proceed 
after the Stroke in the ſame Direction, and with half the Ve- 
locity; but ſince the Elaſtic Force acts in the ſame Direction 
wherein the Compreſſion is made, and is equal to the com- 
eſſing Force; it repells A with half its Velocity, 
ore tops its Motion; but it drives & further, with half its Ve- 
locity, and thereiore accelerates its Motion, Tis therefore car- 
ried after the Shock with the whole Celerity wherewith A was 
carried before it, and A remains at reſt. | : 
Hence, fince A (Tab Mechanicks Fig. 41.) transfers all its 
force to ; B in like manner will whe it toC; C again to 
D, and D to E. . Wherefore, if there be ſeveral equal Elaſtic 
Bodies, mutually touching each other; and A be firuck 
againſt Y; all the intermediate ones remaining at reſt, the 
lait alone, E will be mov'd ; and that with the Velocity where- 
with A ftruck againſt F. Sh | 
XV. It two equal Elaſtic Bodies 4 and B meet di- 


rectly, and with equal Velocity; each will rebound with ( 
the ſame Velocity w 


erewith it ſtruck, and in the ſame Di- 
rection. „5 „5 
For ſetting aſide the Elaſticity, both wou'd remain at reſt: 
Their whole Force therefore is ſpent in the Compreſſion; but 
their Elaſtic Force whereby they rebound in the former Di- 
rection, is equal thereto: This Force therefore acting equally 
on each Body A and Z will produce the ſame Celerity in each; 
and that, equal to the former. So that they will rebound with 
the i where with they ſtruck. | 
XVI. It two equal Elaſtic Bodies A and 2 ſtrike directly 
1 each other with ee Velocities; after the Shock 
they will rebound with interchanged Velocities. 
For ſuppoſe the Bodies to concur with the Velocities C + 
c and C: It they meet with the ſame Velocity C; after the 
Shock, they wou'd both move with the Velocity C. If 2 
were at reſt, and A ſhou'd {trike upon it with the Celerity c; 
after the Shock, A wou'd remain at reſt, and Y be moy'd 
with the Celerity c. Therefore the Exceſs of Celerity c, 
wherewith A is carried, is transferr'd wholly by the Conflict 
to : A therefore is mov'd with the Celerity C, and Y with 
the Celerity Cc. 1 | 
Hence, after Percuſſion, they recede from each other with 
the ſame Velocity as, before, they concurr'd. | 
XVII. If an Elaſtic Body A, ſtrike on another equal one, 


indued with a leſs Degree of Motion, B; after Percuſſion, both 


- tocitics 


« (2G, 
© , 


change that Direction. 


will proceed in the ſame, vis. the former, Direction, and 
with interchanged Velocities. | 

For ſuppoſe A to ſtrike with the Velocity C + c, upon B 
moving with the Velocity C. Since by reafon of the equal 
Velocities C and C, there ariſes no Impulſe ; tis the ſame 
thing as if Zſtruck on I with the ſole Celerity c, on Y at reſt. 
But in that caſe A wou'd remain at reſt, and B move with 
the Velocity c: Therefore, after Percuſſion, A will move 
with the ſole Celerity C; and 2 with the Celerity C + c, both 
according to the former Direction, there being nothing to 


XVIII. If a Body A ſtrike on another Y, the Stroke is the 
fame as wou d be made by the Body A ſtriking on B at reſt, 
with the Difference of their Velocities. 

Hence, fince the Elaſtic Force is equal to the Perciiſſion; it 
acts on the Bodies A and 2 with the Difference of the Veloci- 
ties 5 had before the Congreſs. 

XIX. To determine the Velocities of any two Elaſtic Bodies 
A and B, ſtriking directly on each other with any Veloci- 


ties. 
If the Elaſtic Body A ſtrike on Y, either at reſt, or moving 


ſlower than 4; the Velocity v. g. of A after Percuſſſon, is 


found thus: as the Sum of the Weights is to double of either of 
em, ſuppoſe, in this Caſe, of Y; ſo is the Difference of the Ve- 
fore the Congreſs, to a Velocity, which ſubtracted 


(in 


and there- 


from the Velocity of A before the Imp | 
. 4 pulſe (in the 
— added N it) leaves _ Velocity of 4 thee hk 
It the two Elaſtic Bodies A and & meet ea h | 
Velocity of A after the Impulſe is found has Other; z. 
of the Weights, is to the double of either of As the Sub 
of B ; ſo is the Sum of the Velocities before GG t 
Velocity which ſubtracted from the Veloci elite. oa 
Collifion, leaves its Celerity after Colliſion. roll bel 
XX. It an Elaſtic Body A ſtrike directly an 
reſt Z ; its 97 after Percuſſion will be to its very 
fore it, as the Difference of Weights is to their Sam i 
Velocity it communicates to Z is the ſame, 28 do 
oy = of A 55 the _ = the Weights. _ * able th 
Atter Percuſſion, therefore, the Veloci ; 
locity of 2, as the difference of Weights, cp a ah 
XXI. If two Elaſtic Bodies, A and B, fri." 4 
each other with Velocities that are reciprocally _ 0 
to their Weights ; after Colliſion, they will 1244 4 
ſame Velocity wherewith they met. + tht 
XXII. In the direct Collifion of Bodies, the f. 
ſpective Velocity is preſerv'd, i. e. in a direct Concurrence f. 
Difference of Velocities is the ſame before and the 1 
Shock ; and in a direct mutual Encounter, the diene he 
Velocities afterthe Sbbek is the ſame with their Sum Was 
Hence they retire from each other after the Impulſ wi 
the ſame Velocity wherewith they met. * 
XXIII. In the Collifion of Elaſtic Bodies, there is not a. 
ways preſery'd the ſame Momentum, or as the Carteſians ex: 
preſs it, the ſame Quantity of Motion; but it is ſometime 
increas'd, and ſometimes diminiſh'd, | 

*Tis a Miſtake, therefore of Cartes and his Followers, that 
the ſame Quantity of Motion is ſtill preſery'd in the World 
Sec CAR TESIAN. 175 |; 

XXIV. It two Elaſtic Bodies, Aand 2B, meet, or ovenate 
each other directly; the Sum of the Factums of the Maſſes into 
the Squares of the Velocities, remains the ſame before and 
after rhe Congreſs. EE | 
Hence the ſame Quantity of Force is likewiſe preſer'd in 
the Congreſs. 

XXV. To determine the Motion of two Bodies A au B. 
Fig. 42.) ſtriking obliquely againſt each other, whether ileyl 
Elaſtic, or not Elaſtic. | | 
Ihe Motion of the Body A, along AC, is reſoluble intotwo 
others, in the Directions A E and AD; and the Motiondt3 
along B C into two others according to B Fand Z G; andthe 
Velocities thro' 4 D and B F are to the Velocities tho AC 
and B Cas the right Lines A D, B FAC, BC; nov, fince 
the right Lines A E and B G are parallel, the Forces acti 
N to theſe Directions are not mutually oppoſite, 
muſt ther efore be conſider d in the Congreſs. But fince the 
Lines I D and BF, or which is the ſame, ZCand 6 C cor 
ſtitute the ſame right Line 7 ndicular to YC; tis the 
ſame as if the Bodies A an 2 ſhou'd meet directly vita 
Velocities that are as E C and & C. Find therefore theVe 
locity of A and & according to the Rules above laid dow. 

Suppoſe E. gr. the Velocity of the rebounding Body 49 Wi 
be as C H; fince the Motion along A E is not chang'd h te 
Congreſs, make C K = A E, and compleat the Parallel 
gram HC KT; the Diagonal C T will repreſent the Motionot 
Aafter Congreſs: for after Percuſſion, the Body will moi? 
according to the Direction C I, and with a Velocity 45 64 
In the ſame manner it will be found that the rebounding 
Body B will move along the Diagonal of the Parcllciogrt 
CM; in which L M = BG. e Velocities therefore a. 
ter Percuſſion are as CIto CM. L 

Centre of PxrcvsstoN that Point wherein the Shoc 
or Impulſe of the percutient Bodies is the greate 
CENTRE. | c 

The Centre of Percuſſion is the ſame with the Centre 
Oſcillation, if the percutient Body revolve round a fix d A 
See OsciLLATION. | : 

If all the Parts of the percutient Body be carri 

arallel Motion, or with the ſame Velocity; the 
ercuſſion is the ſame with the Centre of Gravity. See 
VITY. 


PERDONATIO Urlegarie, in Law, a Pardon for 


ed with 


Centre ot 
Gra 


who is out-law'd. See ParDpon and OuT-LAawsBY- d almol 


PERDUE, a Soldier placed in a dangerous, 4" 
deſperate Poſt. | 

Phe Word is French, and litterally ſignifies 0. of a 

Thus we ſay Enfans Perdues, for the Forlorn Hope 
Army. See FoRLORN. e 

To lie Perdue, is to lie flat on the Belly, to lie clo 
wait. 8 YT 

PER EMPTORY, in Law, an Epithet applied to ca, 
tion, Exception, &c. ſignifying em to be abſolute, 
and determinate ; not to be alter'd, renew'd, or re rain Pt- 
Thus in po Law-Books we find dee Acton, 
remptory Nonſtuit, Peremptory Exemption, XC. gf 

PERENNIAL, in RR is ten to Ever G Jen 
Plants, which preſerve their Leaves and Verdure a GRING 
See EvER-greer. 2 PEREC 


» me : 


8 P 
. . 4 
P F, NR 1 


dhy pEREGRIN wh Planet, when found in a Sign where 
8 TCC 

| has T7 ſomething to which nothing is wanting; or 
'; the Rant x hy | uiſites. See PERFECTION. 
© duh jar has 8 in Arichmetic. Perfect Number is. that, all 
Whol | ag Parts added together, make the ſame Number 
ke! F 1 9 Number whereof they are ſuch Parts. See Num- 

wat , | >» 

; in Grammar. Preter-or Preterit. perfect Tenſe, is 
her W Ro a Time r paſt; as I have heard. 
Js in [nfl > perfect, is an Inflection, expreſſing a Time more 
Ut th ua ech pal, a8 T had heard, Sc. See TENSE. 

E 1 in Muſic, ſomething that fills and ſatisfies the 
: he Ear. 1125 E 
f „ Md gent we ſay, Perfect Cadence, Perfect Concord, 
| ; See Con con v, CADENCE, Sc. n 
J m gr Ancients had two kindes of Modes, the Major and 
12 Minor; and each of theſe again was either Perfect or Imper- 
: fe 55 end Ph. when join'd with the Words Mode and 
by Time, uſually expreſs triple Time or Meaſure z in oppoſition 
he 41 Jouble Time, which they call'd imperfect. Sce Tins, 
9 | | 
a 8 in Phyſiology. A ehe Animal, is uſed by ſome 
Vith Writers for that which is y univocal Generation, in oppo- 
ction to Inſects, which they pretend to be born by equivocal 


jon. See GENERATION, UN1vocar, EqQuivocaAL,t9c. 

mo ape Flowers, are ſuch as have Petala, Piſtil, Stami- 
na and Apices., See FLowER. | 

PERFECTION is divided into Phyſical, Moral and Me- 


al. : | 
22 or natural Perfection, is that whereby a Thing 
bas all its Powers or Faculties, and thoſe too, in, their full 
S yigour; all its Parts both Principal and Secundary, and 
hole in their due Proportion, Conſtitution, Qc. | 

n this Senſe a Man is faid to be Perfect when he has a 
ſound Mind in a ſound wg 

This Perfection is * the Schoolmen, e e call'd 
yy, by reaſon a 'Thing is hereby enabled to perform 
all its Operations. T 75 

Moral Perfection, is an eminent Degree of Virtue, or 
moral Goodneſs; to which Men arrive by often repeated 
ads of Piety, Beneficence, c. | 

This, ſome ſubdivide into Abſolute or Inherent, which is 
actually in him to whom we attribute it; and npurative which 
exiſts in ſome other, and not in him it is attributed to. 

Ae e or Tranſcendental or Eſſential Perfection is 
the Pofſeſfion of all the eſſential Attributes, or of all the 
Parts neceflary to the Integrity of a Subſtance: Or it is that 
whereby a Thing has, or is provided of every thing belonging 
to its Nature. See Es8xncE. | 

This is either Abſo/ure, where all Imperfection is excluded; 
ſuch is the Perfection of God: Or — quid, and in 
in kind, See Goov. 1 

PERFECTISSIMATE, a Quality or Dignity whereof we 
find mention made in the Code. | 

Perfefiſſimi were thoſe with whom the Emperors intruſted 
any Office, Adminiſtration or Government. Alciat imagin'd 
the Name had been only given to the Governors of Hiſpania 
Taragonenſis, and Norica; but Calvin has ſhewn the con- 
tam in his Lexicon Furidicum. The Perfectiſimi were in- 
* to the Clarifſimi, tho that Word imply moſt perfect. 

LARISSIMI. 


PERFIDLA, in Mufic, a Term borrowed from the Italian; 


allowing the ſame Deſign, continuing the ſame Motion, the 
— Song, the ſame Paſſage, an 
| Notes, 
Such are the ſtiff Baſſes of Chacones, & gc. becauſe depend- 
1 on the 5 * of the Compoſer. 
n ERFORANS Mars, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the 
and ; call'd alſo, from its Action, Flexor ztii Internodii di- 
Sttorum Manns, 
lt ariſes fleſhy from the fore and u per Part of the Ulna, 
— Ligament which joins that and the Radius; and af- 
wa N. a pretty thick fleſhy Body, is ſplit into four 
wy Ten ons; which paſſing under the annular Ligament, 
and thro the Slits in the Tend 
unto the third Bone of each Finger. See FinGERs. 
ally FORANS Peas, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Foot, 
2 as Profungus; and from its Action, Fexor gtii Inter- 
It Sorum pedis, & Flexor Magnus. 
nies from the Upper and Back-part of the Tibia, 
the 770 g under the inner Ancle and Ligament, that ties 
which 'aand Os Calcis together, divides into four Tendons, 
he Ades the Holes of 
a F777 _ lefler Toes. | 
a Maſſa Carnea, or fleſhy Subſtance that ariſes 
im the Os Calets, and which joins the Tendons of this Muſ- 


de where the Lumbricales begin. 


(785) 


' PERFOR ATUS Auge, in Anatomy, « Mule of de. 


Humerus, and the U 


nifying an Aﬀectation of doing always the ſame Thing, of 


ons of the former, are inſerted 


the Perforatus, are inſerted into 


— 


PE R 


Fingers, thus call d from the Perforations of its Tendons by 
thoſe of the Perforans ; ſometimes Flexor | pans þ 34 
from its Action; and ſometimes Stblimis. un 
It ariſes tendinous from the internal Protuberance of the 
] pper-part of the Radius before ; and be- 
ing parted into four, *paſſes under the annular Ligament; 
whence it ſends ſeveral Tendons into the Upper- part of the 
3 of * * N Every Ton our at the firſt In- 
ternode, a Slit or Perforation for the Admi ru 
dons of the Perforaus. ne lon ous 
PzRFoRATVvs Pears, in Anatomy, 
Foot, call d alſo Flexor pedis, & ſublimis. 
Ir ariſes from the inner and lower Part of the Calcaneum 
and ſends a Tendon to evey Bone of the ſecond Phalanx o 
each of the four leſs Toes. In this, as the Perforatus of the 
Hand, there is a Slit in each Tendon about the firſt Joint, 
1 1 Foro the 2 57 Perforans, Fes 
- 1 an agreeable Odour, ſtriking the 
Smelling. See Opovg and SMEII. mms 
The generality of Perfumes are made or compos'd 


with Musk, Amber-greece, Civet, Roſe, and Cedar-woods, 
Iris, e Jaſſemin, Jonquills, Tuberoſes, and 
other odoriferous Flowers. | | 


_ Therein alſo enter Storax, ' Frankincenſe, Benjoin, Cloy 
Mace, and other like Drugs, commonly call'd n 8 
AROMATIC. 
Some mes are alſo compoſed with Aromatic Herbs, 
as Lavender, Marjoram, Sage, Fs, Hyflop, &9c. 
Perfumes were anciently much in Uſe ; particularly thoſe 
wherein Musk, Ambergreeſe, and Civet, enter; they are now 
en diſuſed, ſince he ay have become ſenſible of the 
arm they do the Head. Spain and Traly they are ſtill 
Alamode. | 
PERYUMRS, Sfitus, in Pharmacy, Qc. are Topic, or ex- 


ternal Medicines, compoſed of certain Powders and Gums, | 


which being mix'd together, and thrown on the Coals, pro- 
duce a Vapour or Smoak, Salutary in ſeveral Diſeaſes. See 
SueriTus and SUBFIMEN TUM. 


a Muſcle of the 


Fits of the Mother are cured by a Perfume of Partridge 


Feathers, old Leather, &c. burnt, Mercury is ſometimes ap- 
plied by way of Perfume, call'd Perfume of Cinnabar. 
For thoſe whoſe Brain is too humid, Tobacco is pre ſcribed 
by way of Perfume. 
There are dry Perfumes made up in Troches, Pills, 8c. 
of Olibanum, Maſtic, Aloes, Oc. and moiſt viſcous ones of 
the Juices of Herbs, c. 125 

PERIAN THE UM, in Botany the little green Leaves which 
compaſs the Bottom of a Flower; call d by Dr. Grew the 
Empalement, and by others the Calyx. See Cal xx. See 
alſo FLOWER. | | 1 

The Uſe of the Periantheum is to be a ppt, Security, 
and as it were Bands, to the other Parts of the Flower. 

Mr. Ray obſerves, that Flowers, whoſe Leaves or Petala 
are ſtrong, as Tulips, have no Perianthium, as needing none, 
Carnations, c. whoſe Petala are long and ſlender, have 
their Perianthium of one piece; others, as the EKnap-weed, 


Oc. bave it of ſeveral Pieces, and in divers rounds, and all 


with a counterchangeable Reſpect to each other, for the 
greater Strength and Security of emſelves, and the Petala, 
Oc. they include. | 

The Word is form'd from the Geeek e about and &rbeg 
Flower. f | 

PERIAPTA, a kind of Medicines, otherwiſe call'd PE- 
RIAMMA, ÞAppen a and Amulets; which being tied about 
the Neck, are uppaſed to prevent, or cure Diſeaſes, See 
AmMvLET. See alſo PRYLACTERx. 


the ſame Figures of PERICARDIARY, an Epithet given to Worms generated 
in the Pericardium, or Capſula of the Heart. See Worms 


and PERICARDIUM. 

M. Andry makes theſe one of the twelve Kinds of Worms 
engender'd in the human Body: They ſometimes occafion 
Convulſions; the Paroxyſms whereof laſt but a little while, 
but return inceflantly. 


Theſe Worms are accompanied with a frightful Paleneſs of _ 
the Face, a low Pulſe, violent Pains of the Stomach and Breaſt. 
tation of the Heart. See 
PALPITATIOR. M. Anary adds, that they have been known 
to occaſion ſudden Death. a 


They ſometimes occaſion a Pal 


PERICARDIUM, in Anatomy, a Capſula, or Pouch, 
which includes the Heart. See HEART. | 

It conſiſts of a double Membrane; the Inner ariſing from 
the Coats of the Veſſels of the Heart, and the Outer from the 
Mediaſtinum. Its Figure reſembles that of the Heart, Conoi- 
dal; and it embraces the Heart laxly, allowing Room for its 
Pulſation. | 
"Tis connected either immediately, or by Veficulz emitted 
from it, to the Sternum, Back, Jugulum, and in human Bo- 
dies to the tendinous Part, or Centre ofthe Diaphragm; where- 


as in Brutes it is looſe, : 
Its Uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend the Heart ; as like- 
wiſe to contain a ſoft ſerous Humour, which ſerves to lubri- 
| | cats 


9 0 


4 


try 


the Article of Death. In effect, Anatomiſts are pu 


find whenceit ſhou d come, or from what Veſſels it is ſecreted, The Word is form'd- fre UN, 
_ * "The word Pericarainm is form d from the Greek wwi gol, wa * Na —_— from” the Greek 


* 


ticles muſt be the moſt Spherical and moſt Solid; and ther- pPERIMETER 
aft of any 3 therefore the moſt Fluid. bounds a Figure or Body. See 


fore their Contact the le 
See FLviDITY. 


Lein the Metiivirs of the French Academy, N. 4e Mortal Bog an ale Lines; dh 
| Reg an Inftance of a Pericardium, which being open'd, the tet Bs Book nfs of Be PEO 12 
Bade contain'd therein, was found congeal'd into a Confil- cumference or Periphery. See PERI EHI w: 
tence fit to be cut with a Knife, and two ſquare Fingers The Word is form'd from the Greek pre and pines 


thick about the Heart, Ran, 
the Wriſt, are Medicines that are applied to the Wriſt. 


beans; ine ompaſſing the Fruit * Grain of a Plant. ges tous Seam 3 call d by the Latins, Femen, and [ 


FzviT, SEED, Oc. 7 
The Wordis form'd of the Greek rep about and ap- Fruit. 
 PERICHORUS, in Antiquity, a Name given by the 
Greeks, to their profane Games and Combats; i. e. to ſich as 
were not conſecrated to any of the Gods, See Gaus. 
The Word in the Original, fignifies near or neighbouring; 
apparently, becauſe none but the People of the Neighbot 
hood attended ar theſt obſcure Exerciſes, | m_ 
be Champions did not fight in Honour of any God or 
Heroe, | as in the others 3 but only for the prize dak 215 ö 
The Word is form d from the Greek vip about and x Gh 


bi CRANIUM;” in Anatomy, a thick ſolid Coat or 
Membrane, covering the out Side of the Cranium or Skull. 
See CRAnium. : | | 


Some call it by the general Name of Perioſteum, bercauſe of Hours, 49 Min. That ofthe Moon 2) Days, 13 Hours y Ma 


its adhering, to the Bone: others divide it into two Mem- 


branes, the under whereofimmediately inveſting the Skull, the 
call Perioſteum; and the upper the Pericranium, But in 


*tis but one double Membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others do 


of two Coats. Tis ſuppoſed to have its Origin from the dura 
Mater; which paſſing thro the Sutures of the Skull, by 
means of ſeveral Filaments forms this thick Membrane : At 
leaſt, tis ſtill found connected to the dura Mater by Pi- 
bres tranſmitted from it to the Membrane, thro? the Sutures. 
About the Origin of the temporal Muſcles, the two Coats of 
the Pericranium. part; the Outer paſſing over thoſe Muſcles, 
and the Inner ſtill adhering cloſe to the Canium. Sce P- 


| RIOSTEUM. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek Te? about and xpaviey 


Head. | | 
PERIDROME, PERIDROMUS, in the ancient Archi- 
tecture, the Space, Gallery, Alley, or the like, in a Peripte- 


re, between the Columns and the Wall. Saima/ins obſerves 


that the Peridromes ſerved for Walks among the Greeks. 
PERIOECl, in Geography, ſuch Inhabitants of the Globe 
as have the ſame Latitudes, but oppoſite Longitudes ; or live 
under the ſame Parallel, and the ſame. Meridian, but in dif- 
ferent Semi- circles of that Meridian. See Grozs. | 
| Theſe have the ſame common Seaſons throughout the 


Fear; and the ſame Phænomena of the heavenly Bodies; but 


their Hours, or times of the Day, are oppoſite to each other. 
When v. g. with the one tis Mid-day ; with the other tis 
Mid-night. See Dax and Sz AsON. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek epi about and ute 
- T inhabit. | | 


PERIEGETES, a Greek 'Term, fignifying a Perſon who 


- 


conducts another about a Thing, to ſhow it him, E9c. | 


It is applied in Antiquity to Geographers ; eſpecially to 
thoſe 4 Jetcribed the Sea - Coaſts : Thus Dio us is ſtiled 


Periegetes, for publiſhing a Geography in Hexameter Verſes; 
| which Fuſtarhius bas commented 4 both, in Greek. e 


The Name Periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who con- 
duQted Strangers about in Cities, to ſhew em the Antiqui- 
ties, Monuments, Curioſities, £9c. thereof. 

Theſe Periegetes were the ſame with what they now call 


Antiquarie in Italy. See ANTIQUARY. | 


RIGAUM, PERIGEE, in Aſtronomy, that point of 
the Heavens, wherein the Sun and Planets are at their leaſt 
Diſtance from the Earth. See ExcznTric. 

The Moon in her Perigee is 53 or 54 Semi-dameters of the 


Earth diſtant from us. See moon, 


The Term is but little uſed, except in the Ptolomaic 
Syſtem ; where the Earth is placed in the Centre of the 
World, and the Diſtances of the Planets chiefly confider'd 
with regard thereto; being form'd of the Greek vu, about 
and yn Terra, Earth, 3 2 


forcibly ſeparated by the conyulſive Agonies ſuperrening in of a Planet, or Comet, wherein” it i 
- | 


Dr. Keil, in his Treatiſe of vin, Seorerion ſhews that the becauſe they placed the Earth in fle Cl ate 


ſeparated from the Blood, becauſe its Particles unite fir, PEREGRINARY, PEREG 

and are ſecreted firſt. For thoſe Particles which unite firſt, Monaſteries, a Monk to EE GRINARIUS, j 

will have the greateſt attractive Force, conſequently their Par- receiving, and —— Strangers, or Pin the Care 
in . 


„ PERIHELIUM, in Astronomy, t 


from the Sun. See PL ANR, Conn x, 850, Cal bes 
I as 
The ancient Aſtronomers, in lieu hereof uſed , ; 


1 


dee Pint. 
the w 


GA UM. 


cometry, the Ambit dr ... 
7 <Squten For, dr extent, tha 


The Perimeters of Surfaces, or Figu 


er ve fa Ch 
"PERINEUM, in Anator on 
* JM, in Anatomy, the Space 
nis or Scrotum, and the F e rode e 


The Word Perineum is form d fo! nrerfemnem 
e . 
Sede ate only 2 f e 
— 122 : 5 d x 
n | | 1 '© J4cio, admitted toi, 
e Perinae Yakere, is a kind of Writ; thus conv 
lent or tantamount to a legal Capacity. quit 
of OCHA, an Argument containing the Gun f i 


courſe, | | | 
PERIOD, in Aftronomy, the Time taken un b 

_ = making. a wp ns or the Diets 2 1 
urſe, till it return to the Poin 

Rxvorv7ION: tes TRY 
The Sun's, or rather the Eatth's Period, is 365 Days, fre 


ke Pr fn 

| eriods e Comets are now y of | 

W aſcerta in d. we Comer. hors, da 
ere is a wonderful Harmony between the Diflances of the 

Planets from the Sun, and their Periods wund bim; the 

great 2 _ 2 of the Periodic Times 

are ever orr10nat to the Cubes of their mean Di 

the Sun. See PLANET. 25 LY 
The ſeveral Periods and mean Diſtances of the forenl 

Planets are as follow.. ' EI 


SLRS. I 
| | | Days T Ds 
Saturn 10579 ᷣ 6 36 26 953800 
2 4332 12 20 35 520110 
ars 686 23 27 30 152369 
Earth 365 6 9 30] 100000 
Venus 224 16 49 24 72333 
— el, 


N 2 F 


u 


PERTop, in Chronology, an Epocha or interval of Tims, 
by which the Years are accounted; or a Series of Lean 
whereby, in different Nations, and on different 
Time is meaſur'd. See TIME. 5 

Such are the Calli pic, and Metonic Periods, two differet 
Corrections of the Greek Calendar; the Julian Perith, ir 
vented by 72 Scaliger; the Victorian Period, £6. 

Metonic PERIOD, or Cycle, call'd alſo the Cycle of tht 
Moon, is a Series of 19 Years, which elaps d the new and 
Moons, are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame Day of the i0 
Lear: It was thus call'd from its Inventor Meion. See Mir 
TONIC, See alſo CycLz. 3 

Callipic PRxR ron, is a Series of 56 Years, returning in! 
2 Circle; which elaps'd the new and full Moons, Th 
uppoſed to return to the ſame Day of the ſolar Year. 1” 
Collipic Period is an improvement on the Meronic of 19 2 
which proving inaccurate, Calippus the Arhenian multip 
it by 4, and thus aroſe the Callppic Period. See Carus 

parchus's PR RIO, is a Series of 304 ſolar Jean, by 
turning in a conſtant round; and reſtoring the new 


Moons to the ſame Day of the ſolar Tear; according che 


Sentiment of Hipparchus. 3 
This Period 0 by multiplying the Calippic Pei, i 
Hipparchus aſſumed the Quantity of the ſolar 155 1 
365 Days, 5. Hours, 55! 12”, And hence concluded t 15 
104 Years, Callippus's Period wou'd Err a whole Da: wt 
therefore multiplied the Period by 4, and from the we 
caſt away an entire Day. But even this does not 5 "hol 
new — full Moons to the ſame Day throughout the vin 
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call it 


V. 
elaps'd, the 
the Jaan , 
or — 
the Diomſtan Teri 
‚ 7255 ted for computing che Time of Eaſter. 


1 
4 „ ow 


and hence 


Mioayf1an 
ul op, a Ser | 
h 2 of the Cycles of the Moon, the Sun, and 
[nditions into one another; commencing from the firſt Day 


in the Julian Year. See JuLian. 
: ying the 


F lan Period is alſo produced by multiply 
Arian Period by 15 Since every Lear in the Julian Pe- 
Fire particular Cycles of the, Moon, Sun, and Indic- 
þ ons; E. gt. the. firſt has the Moon's Cycle 1, the Sun's 
0 de 1, and. the Cycle. of Indictions 1; all the Years of this 
0 ) riod are accurately diſtinguiſh'd from each other. 
This Period was invented by Scaliger, as a common re- 
cle of Epocha's, to-facilitate the reduction of Years of a 
— Epocha, to thoſe of another Epi ha likewiſe given. It 
> with the Conſtantiuopolitan Epocha, or Period, uſed 
by the Greeks, except in this that the - Cycles of the Sun, 
Moon, and Indictions, are reckon'd differently; and in that the 


ud Year of the Conſtantivepolitan Period differs from that 
conſtantinopo Julian PrRIODb. 0 


Peribld. 3 
pakiop, in Grammar, a little Compaſs of Diſcourſe, con- 


Julian 8 
7 fun litan PERIOD. ; See 
a perfect Senſe ;-diſtinguiſh'd at the End by a Point 


a fil Stop. (.) and its Members or Diviſions mark d by Com- 


Sc. See SAN TENCR, PoinT, Oc. 


Colons, | 
9 perfect Sentence, 


Ts Cologne defines Period a ſhort, but 


onktingof certain Part or Members, .depending one on an0- 
ther, 


connected t 


ed together by ſome common Vinculum. 
That celebrated Difinition of 4riftorle is; a Period is a 
Diſcourſe which has a Beginning, a Middle, and an En 
ay _ TR. 5 BE; 5 be 
A Period of two Members, Cicero ſupplies us with: Ergo 
C nibi mee priſtine vite Conſuerudinem, C. Ceſar, interclu- 


us aperuiſtt ; & bis omnibus ad bene de republica ſperan- 
dun quaſi ſignum aliquod ſuſtuliſti. : 8 
A Pots of three Members, the ſame Cicero gives us in 


the Exordium of his; Manilian Oration: Nam cum aniea per 
etatem hu jus Auctoritatem loci contingere non auderem; ſta- 
nueremque nihil huc niſi perfectum ingenio, elaboratum Induſtria 
geri oportere: Onne meum tempus amicorum temporibris 
tranſmittengum putav rn. | 

A Period of four Members he gives us in that admirable 
Deſcription of the Puniſhment of Parricides. Ita vivunt ut 
ducere animam de Cœlo non queant : Ita Moriuntur ut eorum 

6 terra non tangat : Ita jactantur fiuftibus ut numquam ab. 

tur: Ira poſtremo ejiciuntur ut ne ad Sara quidem mortui 
conquieſcant, = ; 

The Laws and Meaſures of Periods are pretty ſtrictly re- 
— by Orators ; at leaſt by the ancient ones: In — 
I and in the modern Tongues, Authors are muc 
els ſevere. 

In Oratory, the Members of Periods are to be equal or 
nearly equal; that the Pauſes or Reſts of the Voice at the 
coſe of each Member may be nearly equal; but in Writing 
10 ways intended for rehearſal, this is diſreguarded. Com- 
mon Diſcourſe allows of Periods both longer and ſhorter than 
Ontory ; which admits of none leſs than two Members, nor 
greater than four. Short, mutilated Periods break the Stream, 

check the Courſe of the Sublime ; and long ones em- 
aſs and keep the Mind too long in Suſpenſe ; and even 
_ the Voice which is never to top but at the Ends of Pe- 


_The Periogs allow'd in Oratory are three: A Period of 
2 Members, call d by the Greeks, Dicolos, and the Latins, 
M : A Period of three Members, Tricolos, trimem- 
'; and a Period of four, Quadrimembris, Terracolos. See 
EMBER, net | | 
e Oratorial Periag does not allow of either more or fewer 
We wg : Tis poſſible indeed to introduce a Period of one 
wil ber call'd by Ariſtozle Monocolos, or fimple Period; but 
115 = uted a Flaw z and is a Thing never to be pradtis'd 
2 I ers. The Period may be likewiſe prolonged to five 
Peri embers, but then it changes its Name; and inſtead of 
commences what they call a periodical Speech. | 
Peine 6 10 Hermogenes, Terence, &c. confine the juſt 
Men, 21d by the Taping, Ambitus and Circuitus,) to four 
j agreeably to the Diſtich A 
7 wn e membris plenum formare videbis 
74 Circuitum, ſive Ambitus ille vocerur, 


Walkers. | Batſamon calls em Exarche, by 


R » 7 * 4 7 5 


PER 


tas the Poet, Si quid in me fit Ingenii, Tudices 
Frye Lp ngenth, Fudices, quod 


5 bie 4 Zain Nan 5 


round, or quadrati 
| 3 1 and Cadences : 
% 18 that confiſting ot 3 or 4 equal Membe 
formally diſtinguiſh'd from each other; 5 hy of Cicero 8 
the Puniſhment of Parricides. A round Period is that whoſe 
Members or Parts are ſo c ed, and fitted into each other, 
as that tho Junctures or Commiſſures are ſcarce ſeen; but the 
whole ſlides —_ round; without any notable Stops or Ine- 
13 Such are the Dicolos and Tricolos of Cicero above» 
Pxn ion is alſo uſed for the Character /) wherewith th 
Periods of Diſcourſe are terminated and ACE. 3 pal 
call d a Fulliſtqp or Point. See Poinrino, 
Father Buffier obſerves two Difficulties in the Uſe of the 
TR 8 — i. 7 rent ore e it from the Colon, 
ouble Point; and in determining | - 
rs, o ge ermining ly the End of a Pe 
Tis obſerv d that the Supernumerary Members of a Pe- 
1104, ſeparated from the reſt by Colons 24 Semicolons, uſually 
commence with a Conjunction. (See Cox. oN.) Yet tis certain 
, theſe ſame Conjunctions ſometimes rather begin new Periods 
than ſupernumerary Members of old ones, Tis the Senſe of 
Things, and the Authors own Diſcretion that muſt make the 
* Diſtinction which of the two in effect it is. No 
es will here be of any Service, unleſs this be admitted as 
one; that when what follows the Conjunction is of as much 
_— as what precedes it, tis uſually a new Period; other- 
wile not. Ni | yy” 
The ſecond Difficulty ariſes hence, that the Senſe appears per- 
fect in ſeveral — detached Phraſes, wherein it does not 
ſeem there ſhou d be Periods: A Thing freq 
J 


Ain : | requent in free Diſ- 
courfe; as, we are all in Suſpence 5 make your Propoſuls im- 
mediately; you'll be to blame for detaining us longer. Where 
tis evident that fimple Phraſes have perfect Senſes like Pe- 
riods; and ought to be mark'd according 
Shortneſs of the Diſcourſe making em 
SE e 
e Perioa in the original ip loco 
PxRrop, in Numbers, is a Diſtinction made by a Point or 
Comma, after every ſixth Place, or Figure; and is uſed in 
Numeration, for the readier diſtinguiſhing and naming the 
ſeveral Figures or Places: which ſee under NouMEr ATxoN. 
PzR1oD, in Medicine, the Space of Time a Diſtemper con- 
tinues, from its Beginning to its Declenfion. See Dis8z AES... 
Hence, ſuch as return after a certain Space, with like Symp- 
toms, are call'd periodical Diſtempers; ſuch are Agues, in- 
* Fevers, c. See Fever. Yo 
In the Phil. Tranſact. Dr. Muſgrave gi ves us an Inſtance of 
a periodic Palſy ; Dr. Cole an Inſtance of a periadic Convul- 
fion. See Cox vvr. sion, Parsy, Ec. ; 955 
PERIODIC, ſomething that terminates and comprehends 
a Period. See PRRIoͤp. Naa CE 
A periodic Month, is the Space of Time wherein the 
Moon difpatches her Period, or Periodic Motion, vis. 27 Days, 
7 Hours, 43 Minutes; in which Time ſhe returns to the ſame. 
Point of the Zodiac, wherein ſhe was when ſhe left the Sun. 


See MonTn. ; 
riſe agaia with 


Periodic Diſeaſes, are ſuch as decline and 
fimilar Symptoms alternately. | p 
Periodic, in Grammar, is applied to a Stile or Diſcourſe 
that has Numbers; or which conſiſts of juſt, and artful 
Periods, Sec NUMBERS. | | 
PERIODUS Sanguinis, the Circle of the Blood, or the 
Tour it makes round the Body, for the Support of Life. See 
CIncuLATIIonm. N N 
PERIODEU TA, a Church Officer among the Greeks ; 
eftabliſh'd by the Council of Zgodicea, in Towns, c. where 
there were no Biſhops. 24k . 
The Periadeutæ were a Kind of rural ſo ll 
cording to Zonaras, becauſe always on the Road, going 
one Quarter to another to keep the People in their Duty. See 
Ru Ar. — e er 
Hen of Theſſalonica calls em Ambulantes, 
* La which Name 
they are ſtill known among the Greeks at this Day, Ses 
Exancna: ee „ 
PERIOPHTHALMIUM, in natural Hiſtory, a thin Skin, 
which Birds can draw over their Eyes, to defend em without 
ſhutting their Eye-lids : The ſame with the Nicttitatim ap 


brane, See NicTtiTarinNG Membrane. by 


wb 64 4 


5 but that the 


—— Ap — — 2 


| ord is compounded of the Greek xu about, and caſta whom he had then to Wife, were his Path ....; 
WP, Sus 5 Pp M : and throws him into the dere Diſtreſs. Pte on te; 
PERIOSTEUM, in Anatomy, a Membrane, pretty tough, This Inſtance Ariſtorte calls a 4ouble Periperis *ongy, 
and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole exterior Surface The Qualities of the Peripetia are, that it be pat. 
of all the Bones of the Body; the Teeth alone excepted. See | neceſſary; in order to which it muſt be the natural R * al 
Bonn... or ES on NET leaſt the Effect, of the foregoing Actions, or of the — 61 
It is derived from the Dura Mater, and confiſts principally ſelf; not ſtart out from any foreign, or collateral Cauſ; Ft 
of Fibres detach'd thence ; beſides which it receives other Sometimes the Peripetia is occafion'd Without 1 
Fibres from the Membrana Communis of the Muſcles, or as very; as in the | Antigone of Sophocks, where the Q Vi 
Dr. H avers imagines, from the fleſhy Fibres of the Belly of Creon's Fortune is produced by the: Effect of his own 0 | 
the Muſcles, which interſe& the Former... IS of and ſometimes bya mere Change of the Wil Which 
That Part of it which covers the Cranium or Skull, is by the leaſt artful, yet, Mr. Dryden obſerves, may he f [the 
a iar Name call'd the py op N r ANIUM. - tid 0 7; to AI r A l en [7 
The Perioſteum is very thin every where; tho' not every eſe two Caſes Ariſtotle calls [imple Periteriac. rl 101 
where alike. 5 * cloſely to the Bone; and in ſome the Change only conſiſts in a datt du of 8 ws 
Places is obſery'd to ſend Fibres into the very Subſtance tion, into Tranquillity and Refi. See Fans, Actwy f 
thereof. | | | e 283 AERO NOR petia is form'd from the Greet Ka 
Its principal Uſe is to defend the Muſcles and Tendons vie, ſomerbing falling into a different State, 
from being tretted in their Action by the attrition of the hard PERIPHERY, in Geometry, the Circumference 
| Subſtance of the Bones; and to give Notice, by its ſenſibility, Bounding-Line of a Circle, Ellipſis, Parabola, and otherſn; 
of any Thing that 170 annoy the Bones. lar Figures, See CixcumFERENCE, CixclxE, G. 
Indeed, this laſt Uſe is controverted; ſome of the lateſt The Periphery of every Circle is ſuppoſed to be dividel 
Anatomiſts maintaining that the Perioſteum is inſenfible. into 360 Degrees, which are agai fa ivided, each ing 
The Word is form'd from the Greek vg about and de⁰e 6o Minutes, the Minutes into Seconds, c. See Dx 
PERIPATETICRS, a Sect of Philoſophers, the Followers MinvTz, G QQ4. | | "0 
of Ariſtotle; or the Maintainers of the Peripatetic Philoſo- The Diviſions of Degrees, therefore, are Fractions, who 
phy; call'd alſo Ariſtoteliams. See AriSTOTELIAN. Denominators proceed in a ſexacuple Ratio: As, the Minus 
| Cicero tells us that Plato left two excellent 3 Xeno- 23, Second 57357 Third zrgss. See SRXACESIMAI. 
crates and Ariſtotle, who founded two Sects, which only dif- But theſe Denominators being troubleſome ; in their feat 
fer'd in Name; The Former taking the Appellation of Acade- are uſed the Indices of their Lagarithms; hence the Degree 
micks, who were thoſe that continued to hold their Confer - being the Integer, or Unit, is mark'd by o, the Minute by 
ences in the Academy, as Plato had done before; the other Second by - G See Mixvrz, SxconD, &c. | 
who follow'd Ariſtotle were call d Peripateticks; from - Geometricians demonſtrate that a Circle is equal to a Ti- 
ib, , I walk, becauſe they diſputed walking in the 4gngle, whoſe Baſe is equal to the Periphery, and Altitude 
Lycenm. See Lx E UM. Ee | to the Radius, See TRIAN GLE. | 
Ammonius fetches the Name Peripatetic from Plato him- Hence it follows that Circles are in a Ratio compounded df 
ſelf, who only taught walking; and adds that the Diſciples of their Peripheries and Radii. But they are alſo in a _ 
Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Aenocrates were equally call'd Peri- Ratio of the Radii; therefore the Peripheries of Circles ur 
Fateticks ; the one Peripateiicks of the Academy, the other to each other as their Radii: and fince the Pheriphery d 
Peripateticks of the Z,yceur ; but that at length, the Former one Circle is to its Radius, as the Periphery of any other u 
uitted the Title Peripatetic for that of Academic, on occa- its Radius; The Ratio of the Periphery to the Diameter 
flon of. the Place where they aſſembled; and the Latter re- the ſame in all Circles, | 
tain'd ſimply that of Periparetic. See Acananic. The Word is form'd from the Greek ripipio Circumſm 
I) he greateſt and beſt Part of Ariſtotles Philoſophy, he bor- I ſurround. | | | 
row'd from his Maſter Plato: Serranus affirms confidently, PERIPHRASIS, in Rhetoric, Cirrumibcution, a Circuitar 
and ſays he is able to demonſtrate it, that there is nothing ex- Tour of Words, much affected by Orators, to avoid comma 
uiſite in any part of Ariſtotięs Philoſophy, Dialectics, Ethics, and trite manners of Expreſſion, See Cixcunrocuria, 
Politics, Phyfics, or Metaphyfics, but is found in Plato. And Fievks. 
of this Opinion are many of the ancient Authors, Clemens The Peripbraſis is of good uſe on many occaſions; and ve 
Alexanarinus, &c. See Pl. ATONISI. | are frequently forced to have recourſe to it, to make Thing 
Gale endeavours to ſhew that Ariſtozle borrow'd a good be conceiv'd, which it is not proper to name. 
deal of his need L Phyfical about the firſt Matter; *Tis a Piece of Politeneſs to ſuppreſs the Names, and auf 
and Metaphyſical about the rf Being, his Aﬀections, intimate, or defign em. Theſe Turns of Expreſſion are pam 
Truth, Unity, Goodneſs, Ec. from the ſacred Books; and cularly ſerviceable in Oratory ; for the Sublime admitting 
adds from Carchus, one of his (Ariſtotle's) Scholars, that he no direct Citations, there muſt be a Compaſs taken to infur 
made uſe of a certain cu, who aſſiſted him therein. ate the Authors, whoſe Authority is borrowed. A Peripht 
Ariſtotle's nr 4 preſerv d itſelf in puris naturalibus, ſis by turning round a proper Name to make it underlivod 
a long Time; none of his Followers or Commentators havin amplifies . raiſes the Diſcourſe; but Care muſt be taken 
| dared to make any Innovations therein: Till the Beginning of it be not too much ſwell'd, nor extended mal a propos n 
the XIIIth Century; when it began to be new model'd. A which Caſe it becomes flat and languid. | 
reform'd Syſtem of Periparericiſm was firſt introduc'd into the The Word in the original Greek Srpippacis, ſignifies Cru. 
Schools, in the Univerfity of Paris; from whence it ſoon Jocution. | Bo 5 a 
ſpread throughout Europe; aud has ſubſiſted in the Schools PERIPLUS, a Voyage or Navigation round à certall 
to this Day, under the Name of Sc Philoſophy. See Sea, or Sea Coaſts. i 
Sc hoo, c. . 3 Arrian has deſcribed all the Coaſts of the black Sea, 4 
The Foundation hereof is Ariftoth's Doctrine, frequently ter having inſpected em in Quality of General of the = 
miſunderſtood ; oftener miſapplied : Whence the Retainers ror A4rian, to whom he dedicates the Deſcription under Ws 
thereto may be denominated reformed Peripateticks. Title of Periplus of the Euxine Sea. 1 
Out of theſe have ſprung at ſeveral times ſeveral Branches, PERIPNEUMON IA, in Medicine, an Inflammation 4 
the chief are the 7 homiſts, Scotiſts, and Nominaliſts; See each ſome Part of the Thorax, roperly of the Lungs 3 attend 
under its proper Article, 'Tnomsr, Scorisr, and NomiNAL. with an acute Fever, * a Difficulty of breathing. 


PxRITATEZ TI Philoſophy, the Syſtem of Philoſophy, Luxes, Oc. of 
taught and eſtabliſh'd by Ariſtotle, and maintain'd by his The Peripneumonia is diſtinguiſh'd into vera, true; 
Followers the Peripateticks. See PERI ATE TIC RS and PHI- otha, (Purious. | 16d wid 


LOSOPHY. 3 | The firſt is a real Inflammation of the Lungs, atten 
A. Specimen of the Peripatetic Philoſophy, See under a ſymptomatical Fever, and a Cough ; by the — 
ARISTOTELIAN. | which it is diſtinguiſh'd from an Aſthma ; and by the 
PERIPETIA, in the Drama, that part of a Tragedy from a Pleuriſy, See AsTama and PR VRISx. gp 
wherein the Action is turn'd, the Plot unravel'd, and the Its uſual Cauſes are, want of Exerciſe, hard Study, 
whole concludeg, See TRACED. | preſſion of natural Evacuations, a moiſt Air, or the — 
The Tafel. properly the Change of Condition whether When it ariſes from a Phlegmon, the Patient ſpits x 


happy or unhappy, which the principal Perſon or Perſons un- Blood; when it is Erefipelatous, the Sputum is pelo, |, 
dergo; ariſing from ſome Diſcovery or Incident, which gives not much tinged with red. In this lat. the Breaft is 0 
a new turn to the Action. much contracted, but the Fever more violent. 0 11 
The Peripetia therefore coincides with the Cataſtrophe, or The Peripneumonia is more dangerous, tho leis Fours 

Unravelling ; unleſs we make the Peripetia to de on the than a Pleuriſy : Its uſual way of going off is b Eugene 
Cataſtrophe, c. as an effect on its Cauſe. See CATASTRO- tion of well concocted reddiſh, yellow, or White jantes, 

PHE and Un RAVELLING, | The flowing of the Menſes, or any Hzmorrhage, a ood Prop 

The Periperia is ſometimes induced by Remembrance or Abſceſſes about the Ears, or other Parts, are alſog 

| | Diſcovery, as inthe Oedipus, where the Meſfenger ſent from Co- noſt icks. | hat obtin 

KB riuth to invite Osdipus to the Crown, informs him that Poly- The Medicines preſcribed are moſtly the ſame tust 

4 | bus and Merope were not his Father and Mother; which be- in Aſthmatick well he Pleuritick Caſes. | The 
| gins a Diſcovery, that Laius, whom he had kill'd, and Jo- | 


PER 


be Wotd 


th e : 1 
hogs. Norha or Spuria is a Diſeaſe of the 
Fo Tn gun 85 heavy ee Matter generated 
ul | 100 2 1 whole Maſs of Blood, and diſchatged upon 
ou | | | | 
0 e Lung. , the Viſcidity, Paleneſs, and Slowneſs of the 
| ines of the Saliva, Paleneſs and Want of Scent of 
Did, ood, Ko © vellings and Obſtructions in the minuter Veſſels, 
Doe iy | Urine, preſſion in the Thorax, Sc. worn out, phleg- 
bil * a Opp fical, catarrhous, Conſtitutions, are moſt 
b, the "tha ie begins with a Feebleneſs, Indolence, Weari- 
* -ficulty of Breathing, Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, Fever- 
| ſs 4 and goes on without any great Appearance of danger 
heh 15 ith el, without any Prognoſtic thereof in the Urine, 
ee Ie 65 cured by Flood. letting, Clyſters, thin Diet, 
& ſe Abſtergents and Aperients. 520 
n FRIPTERE, in the ancient Architecture, a Buildin 


ce, 4 ind of Iſle all around. 

Tl h _—_ Baſilic of Antonine, the Septizon of Seve- 
© 2 Portico of Pompey, c. The Peripreres were =o 
e od Temples, which had Columns on all the four Sides; 
u 


f „A: » ; 
f were diftinguiſh'd from the Proſtyles and Am- 
y which they of ich had no Columns before, and 


| he one 
10 2 3 pe the Sides. See PRosTYLE, c. ; 
_ 'M Perrault obſerves, that Periprere in its general Senſe, 
Ute . 


fa Genus, including all the Species of Tem- 
- 1 Portico's of Columns all W whether 


head les which a a | 

be Diptere, or Pſcudo-diptere, or fimply Pe- 
100 * ich is es that bears the Name of the Ge- 
* a and which has its Columns diſtant from the Wall by 
Tr de Breadth of an Intercolumniation. See TEMPLE. 
11 Fr the Difference berween Periptere ana Periſtyle. See 
dd rde Word is form'd of the Greek mip, circum, about and 
* mien, Als, Wing. 


| PERISCII, in Geography, thoſe Inhabitants of the 
| . ee as” in one and the ſame Day, ſuc- 
effively turn to all the Points of the Horizon, See SHADOW. 
duch are the Inhabitants of the frozen Zones, or thoſe 
rholive within the compaſs of the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
for, as the Sun never goes down to them after he is once uP, 
but always round about, ſo do their Shadows; in ſo much, 
that in the lame Day they have their Shadows on all Sides. 
e ZONE» | 

And hence the Name, from the Greek meeoxior, Circum 


tmbres, 
PERISKT TISM, in Chirurgery, an Operation perform'd 


by the Ancients on the Cranium. See CRANTIUM. 


" The Periskytiſin is an Incifion which they made under 
nh the Coronal Suture, reaching from one Temple a-croſs to the 
nt other, and penetrating to the Bone of the Cranium : its In- 


tention was to ſeparate the Pericranium from the Skull. See 
PERICRANIUM. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek egi and oxyriGev to flea. 


ids 

od PERISSACHOREGIA, a Term found in the Code, 
(en about the Meaning whereof Authors are much divided. 

0 Aiciat, and ſome others will have it to be the Name of an 


Office vis. that of Curator of the Aunona or Proviſions ; 
from 7g/roz12 Abundance and xe l to bring. Others take 
it to be the Office of a Magiſtrate who was to look to the 
agmentarion of the Annona, and the Diſtribution of the 
ane, | 

Dum. Macri will have it to ſignify a Donative or Diftribu- 
tion made to the Soldiers over and above their Pay. See 
DoxATIvz. | 

?ERISTALTIC, in Medicine, a Motion proper to the 
nteſtines, wherein the ſeveral Parts are ſucceſſively contracted 
from above downwards, in a manner reſembling the cree 
ng of a Worm; whence it is alſo call'd the Vermicular 
lg. See INTESTINES. 


0- 


de circular and longitudinal Fibres, whereof the fleſhy Coat 
: the Inteſtines is compoſed. *Tis by Means hereof, that 
of Chyle is driven into the Orifices of the lacteal Veins, 
nd the Excrements preſs'd downwards, and at laſt expell'd. 
*Cnvry and ExcartmentT. IS EM 
n Iden this Motion comes to be depraved, and its Direction 
: aged, fo as to proceed from below upwards, it produces 
ve call the Thac Paſſion. See I. 1a C Paſſion. 
1 Perrault, in an expreſs Treatiſe on the Periſtaltic 
= ", obſerves, that tho tis ordinarily, only attributed to 
ag ines; yet, it is really an Action common to all the 
hun of the Body which alter, prepare, concoct the ſeveral 
of 2 and Spirits, which are the Matter and Inſtruments 
ö ayer In effect, he gives the Name to all 
2nd compre ereby the Cavities of the Body are preſs d 
1 ord is form'd from the Greek ceic ] and literally 
fen "mething ſent all a. round. | 
NIS TAPHILINUs, in Anatomy, a Name ſome give 


i orm d from the Greek ci about, and ois, 


- See VIScERA and ABDOMEN, 


The Periſtaltic Motion is perform'd by the Contraction of 


* | 1 * 2 % a 4 
4 7 9 ; : 4 0 - 


to the Muſcle of the Uvula, more properly denominated Pf 
goſtaphilinus. See UvuLA and n 
_ PERISTYLE, in the ancient Architecture, a Place. or 
Building, incompaſs d with a Row of Columns on the Inſide; 
by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from the Periprere; wherè the 
Columns are diſpoſed without-fide. See PERI Tenn, 
Such was the Hypetre Temple of Vitruvius; and ſuch ars 
now ſome Baſiliques in Rowe, ſeveral Palaces in ac, and 
moſt Cloiſters of Religious. 3 
Yet, the Word Periſtyle is ſtill uſed indifferently for a 
Range of Columns, either within or without a Building: As 
the Corinthian Periſtyle of the Portail of the Louvre, c. 
Nu Word is form'd from the Greek meg} about and gui, 
umn. | 
PERISYSTOLE, in Medicine, the Pauſe or Interval be- 
tween the two Motions of the Heart, or Pulſe ; vis. that of 
the - or Contraction, and that of the Diaſtole or Dila- 
tation. See SYSTOLE and DI As TOL E. See alſo Pur and 
HE AR r. 15 | 
PERITONEUM, in NN 


E M. i a thin, ſoft Membrane, 
covering and containing all the 


iſcera of the lower Belly. 


Its Figure and Size anſwer to thoſe of the lower Belly, 
which it lines throughout; its internal Surface is ſmooth; 
and lin'd with an unctuous Humour, ſerving to prevent 
its wounding the Inteſtines, and other Parts it touches. as 
well as to lubricate and facilitate their Motion ; when the 
Glands which furniſh it are obſtructed, the Perironeum 
grows thick, as 'tis frequently found in Dropſies. 

The external Surface is fibrous and unequal, that it may 
adhere more firmly to the Muſcles of the Abdomen, Linea 
Alba, Oſſa pubis, Iſchium, Ilium, Sacrum, and the Vertebra: 
Lumbares, to which it is faſten'd 3 and from the laſt where- 
of, many ſuppoſe it to have its Origin, 

It is alſo connected to the inferior or convex Surface of the 
Liver, which it ſuſpends; and the Part employ'd in this 
Action, is call'd the Ligamentum Suſpenſorium Hepatis. 

The Peritonæum is double every where; but moſt appa- 
rently fo from the Navel to the Os pubis, and near the Lum- 
bar Vertebræ, as appears not only from its extraordinary Thick- 
neſs in both, but trom its Spontaneous parting in the latter, 
to receive the Kidnies. 

It is perforated in the upper Part to give Paſſage to the 
Oeſophagus, Aorta and Cava; in the under, for the Funda- 
ment, the Neck of the Matrix, and the Veſſels that go to 
the 1 or ; and in the Fore-part to give Paſſage to the Um- 
bilical Veſſels. | 

Its exterior Coat has two Proceſſes ; which in Men fall down 
into the Scrotum, wrap up'the Spermatick Veſſels, and dilat- 
ing make the Tunica Vaginalis of the Teſticles; in Women 
they form a Cover for the round Ligament of the Womb, 

The Peritonæum receives Veins and Artries from the 
Mammariæ, Diaphragmaticæ, Epigaſtrice, Sacræ, and Lum- 
bares: Nerves from the Os Sacrum and Lains. OJ, Ruabeckius 

retends to have likewiſe diſcover'd r pag which be- 
ing mag; viſible, except in Hydropic Caſes, an't much taken 
notice of. | | 

In morbid Caſes, great Quantities of Serum have been 
found between the - 265053 of this Membrane, when 
there was none in the Cavity of the Abdomen; which con- 
ſtitutes the true Tympany. See TrurAxx. 

The Uſe of the Perironeum is to contain, and keep in 
their Place the Viſcera of the Abdomen: This is ſo manifeſt 
that when ever this Membrane happens to be broke, or ex- 
traordinarily dilated, ſome of the Parts are apt to fall down, 
and to form thoſe Tumors call'd Hernia's or Ruptures. See 
HERNIA. 

The Term Peritoneum is Greek, and is derived from the 
Verb tere circumtendo, I ſtretch all a- round. 

PE RITROCHIUM, in Mechanicks, a Wheel or Circle, 
as A 3, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 44.) concentric with the 
Baſe of a Cylinder, and moveable together with it, about an 
Axis E F. | | 

The Axis, with the Wheel, and Levers fix'd therein to- 
move it, make that mechanical Power, call'd Axis in Peri. 
trochio. See Axis in PRRITROC HI0O. | 

Axis tm PtriTROCHIO0, in Mechanicks, one of the 
ſix mechanical Powers, or fimple Machines, contriv'd for 
the raiſing of Weights. See its Structure, Doctrine, Applica- 
tion, c. under the Article Axis in Peritrochio. | 

PERJURY, in Law, the Crime of ſwearing falſely in a 
lawful Oath, adminifter'd by one who has Authority, in any 
Matter relating to an Iſſue, or Cauſe in Queſtion ; whether 
it be of the Perſons own accord, or by Subornation of another. 
See OATH. | 

If a Man call me Ferjur's, I have my Action upon the 
Caſe. If he calls me. foreſworm no Action lies; becauſe the 
Forſwearing may be extra- judicial. | 

Perjuny is uſually excepted out of general Acts of Grace. 

The Puniſhment of Perjury is Colhiſtrigium, the Pillorr, 
or burning the Criminal in the Forehead with a P, rooting 
up his _ and confiſcating his Goods, See PILLORY, Sc. 
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PER MEABLE, denotes a Body confider'd as its Pores are 
capable of letting ſomewhat paſs thro em. See Port. | 
PER MINIMA, in Medicine, denotes a perfect Mixture 
of the ſmalleſt Particles of ſeveral Bodies, or Ingredients. See 
MixruRE and MiniMA. 45 
PERMUTATION, the Truck, or Exchange of one 
Thing for another. See ExchAN E. 
The Commerce of the Ancients, was perform'd wholly by 
| way of Permutation. See ComMERCE. |» 

PERMUTATION, in the Canon Law, a real and active Ex- 
change of two Benefices. See BENENICEõ. 

Permutation, is a Means of bringing Benefices into 
Commerce without Simony. See S1MONY. 

The Conditions requir'd to a canonical Permutation are 
19. That there be Benefices permuted on either Side; tho' 
the Revenues be unequal; and in Caſe of Inequality, no Com- 
penſation to be made in Money; but only a Penſion ET 5 
on the bigger. 20 That each of the Permutants quit his 

' Benefice, and make a Procuration ad reſignandum. 30 That 
the Permutation be followed by a Collation of the Ordina- 
4% That the Ordinary be inform'd of the Cauſe of the 
Permutation. 5 That thoſe to whom the Preſentation or 
Election to the Benefices belongs, give their Conſent; or in 
Caſeof their Refuſal, that the Conſent of the Dioceſan behad. 

The chief Rules of Permutation are, that if one of the 
Compermutants cannot enjoy, he re- enters with full right in- 
to the Benefice he has quitted; and that if he die ere he have 
accompliſh'd the Permutatien on his Part by the taking of 
Poſſeſſion, the Compermutant who has accompliſh'd, retains 
both Benefices, unleſs they fall into the Regale. 

PE RMUTATIONS of Quantities, in Algebra, the 
Changes, Alternations, or different. Combinations of any 
Number of Quantities See CoMBINATION and CHANGE. 

PERMUYLATIONE Archidiaconatus && Fccleſie eidem an- 

nexe cum Eccleſia & prebenaa, is a Writ iſſued to an Ordinary, 
comnmanajng him to admit a Clerk to a Benefice upon Ex- 
change made with another. Reg. of Writs. 3 

PER MY & PER 'TOUT, a joint "Tenant is ſaid to be 
ſeiz'd of the Land he holds jointly Per my && Per tout, i. e. 
he is ſeiz d by every Parcel, and by the whole, Totum tener, 

& nibil tenet, ſc: totum conjunttim & nhl ſeparatim. Bracton. 

PERNANCT, in Law, the taking or receiving any 
Thing; from the French Prendre, to take. TY 
Tithes in Pernancy are Tithes taken in kind. See TI T HES. 

PERNIO, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe afflicting the Hands 
and Feet in Winter-time, popularly call'd a Kibe or Chilblain. 
See CHILBLAIN. | | 

The Parts affected ſwell, inclining from a white to a blue- 
iſh Colour, itch and ake; yet, the Tumour vaniſhes without 
any Exulceration, upon anointing the Part with Petrol. 

PERNOR. of Profits, he who takes, or receives the Pro- 
fits of any Thing; from the French Preneur, Taker. 
PERONE, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Leg, more uſually 

call'd Hula. See FiBuLAa. Hence | 
PERONÆ US Auticus, longus or primus, a Muſcle of the 
Leg, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the Head to the Mid- 
dle of the Perone; whence running as in a Pulley, thro' the 
Channel on the hind Part of the outer Ankle Bone, it is in- 
ſerted into the Upper- end of the Bone of the Metatarſus, 
which joins the great Toe: The Office of this Muſcle is to 
draw the Foot upwards. 8 

PERON us Poſticus, brevis, or ſecundus, a Muſcle ſome- 
times alſo call d Semiſibulæus, ariſing fleſhy and ſharp. in the 
2 of the Perone; whence, continuing down the Outer- 
fide of the Bone till below the Middle, it forms a ſmooth, 
Rrong, flat Tendon, which runs thro' the ſame Channel at 
he Bottom of the Malleolus externus, with the Longus, to 
he Out-fide of the Os Metatarfi of the little Toe: Its Office 
is to pull the Foot upwards. | 

PERORATION, in Rhetoric, the Epilgue, or laſt 
Part of an Oration ; wherein, what the Orator had inſiſted 
on thro' his whole Diſcourſe is urg'd a-freſh, with greater 
Vehemence and Paſſion : Thus Quintiliam. See On AT ION. 

The Peroration conſiſts of two Parts, 1. Recapitulation, where- 
in the Subſtance of what is diffuſed throughout the whole 
Speech, is collected briefly, and curſorily; and ſum'd up 
with new Force and Weight. See RECAPITVLATION. 

And, 2. The Moving of the Paſſicns ; which is ſo peculiar to 
the Peroration, that the Maſters of the Art call this Part ſe- 
des affectuum. See Passions. 

The Paſſions to be rais'd in the Peroration are various, 
according to the various Kinds of Orations : In a Panegyric 
Love, Admiration, Emulation, Joy, c. In an Invethive, 
Hatred, Contempt, &c: In a Deliberation, Hope, Confi- 
dence or Fear, | 

The Qualities required in the Peroration are, that it be 
yehement and paſſionate; and that it be ſhort : Becauſe, as 
Cicero obſerves, Tears ſoon dry up. | . 

The Peroraticn was Cicero's Mager fee Here that great 
Orator not only ſet his Judges and Auditors on Fire, but 

even ſeem d to burn himſelf ; eſpecially when he was to raiſe 

Pity and Commiſeration towards the accuſed ; where, as he 
- himſelf tells us, he frequently fill'd the Forum with Weeping 


ular to the Line K H. i. e. makes right and eq 


Perpendicular to all the Parallels of the other, See p,. 


and ſetting one Foot in C, deſcribe the Arch RS; laya 


and Lamentation. He adds, that where th 

Orators to ſpeak for the ſame Perſon. the 7 
always reſery'd to Cicero; and ſubjoins 
herein, *twas not owing to Genius, b 8 


Way 
felt ſhew'd. This is abundantly evident in his ve be wh 


oration; where he ſays ed finis ſit : neque en. bien Po. 
nis jam loqui poſſum; & hic ſe 9 Ae 5 Lach. 
in that for Rabrrius Poſt haus: ſed jam, quoi, U 
fidem quam potui, tibi præſtiti, Poſthume, reddan, * 4 fen, 
cr.ymas quas debeo — Fam indicat tot hominum fer "1m Io 
carus tus, & me dolor debilitat, includitque voctm 10 gun f 
PERPENDICULAR, in Geomerty, a Lins fi, 
rectly on another Line, or ſo as to make equal An * ling d. 
Side ; call'd alſo a normal Line. See LINE. dees eh 
Thus the Line 7G. (Tab. Geometry Fig, 3. ) ;, Derpers 
end, 
d 


therewith : ual Ang 


From the very Notion of Perpendicy! 

I. Thar the Per bendi cularity is Eatery 75 if 

as I G be Perpendicular to another, AB ; that *. a Ling 

Te to the firſt, 2 N 4 
2. That only one Perpendicular can | 

Point * fame Place, Fi an be drawn from ons 
3. That if a Perpendicular be continu'd thro! th. x... 

was drawn Perpenaicularly to; the ell ”p 5 

be Perpendicular to the ſame, vil ath 
4. That if there be two Points of a right Line each of 

which is at an equal Diſtance from two Points of an h 

right Line; that Line is Peſpendicular to the other "2 
5. That a Line which is Perpendicular to another, i all 


RALLEL. : 
6. That a Perpendicular Line is the ſhorteſt ; 
which can be drawn from the ſame Point to rely co 

Line. 
Hence the Diſtance of a Point from a Line, is a right Line 
drawn from the Point Perpendicular to the Line or Plane; and 
hence the Altitude of a Figure is a Perpendicular let fal iu 
the Vertex to the Baſe. See Dis r ANck. | 

To erect a Perpendicular G J on any given Point G, ina 
right Line M L; one Foot of the Compaſſes being in 0, 
with any Interval at Pleaſure, cut off equal Parts on each Side 
G H and E K; from the Points K and , with an Interval 
greater by half than K H ſtrike two Arches interſecting in I; 
the right Line G Tis Perpenaicular to M I, 

Perpenaiculars are beſt deſcrib'd in Practice by mears 
of a Square; one of whoſe Legs is applied along that Line u, 
or from which the Perpendicular is to be let fall or rais d. See 
SQUARE. © | 

To erect a Perpendicular on the End of a given Line, ſup 
poſe at P; open your Compaſſes to any convenient Diſtance, 


Ruler from & through C, it will find the Point R in the 
Arch, whence draw Þ R, which is Perpendicular to Þ I. 
To let fall a Perpendicular on a given Line MP, froma 
given Point Tz ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in I, and ui 
the other croſs the given Line in the Points M and C. Thea 
ſetting the Compaſſes in & and M, ſtrike two Arches inter 
ſeQing each other below in 8: Then lay a Ruler from / 
to 8, _ the Line K L deſcrib'd thereby is the Perpendicular 
requir'd. | 
1 e ee to 4 Parabola, is a right Line cut 
ting the Parabola in the Point in which any other right Line 
touches it, and is alſo itſelf Perpendicular to that Tarr 
gent. See PARABOL A. 4 
A Line is ſaid to be Pergendicular to a Plane, when it's 
Perpendicular to all the Lines it meets with in that Plaue; 
and a Plane is Perpendicular to another Plane, when 4 Line 
in one Plane is Perpendicular to the other Plane. See PLANE 
PERPENDICULARITY of Plants, is a curious 1 
menon, in Nat. Hiſtory, firſt obſervd by M. Dozart, an. 
publiſh'd in an expreſs Eſſay on the AMfectation of Perpendr 
cularity, obſervable in the Stems or Stalks of all Plants; 0 iis 


Roots of many, and even of the Branches as much as poſſivie : 
The Matter of Fact is, that tho* almoſt all Plan 


riſe a little crooked ; yet, the Stems ſhoot up perper 
2 and the Roots ſink down Perpendicularly : Eve 
uch as 


y the Declivity of the Soil come out inclin'd, o pak 
as are diverted out of the Perpendicular by any violent ww 
again ſtreighten themſelves, and recover their eee b 
ty, by making a ſecond and contrary Bend or Elbow, Mt p 
rectifying the firſt. | 

A common Eye 

rize; but a Man that knows what a Plant is, and 

Ends it a Subject of Aſtoniſhment. um! 
In effect, each Seed contains a little Plant, already - * 

and needing nothing but to be unfolded: The little Plan : 

its little Root ; 01 the Pulp, which is uſually ſepara 11 

two Lobes, is the Foundation of the firſt Food the P een 

draws, by its Root, when it begins to germinate. See 

RADICLE, c. 1 
Now, if a Seed in the Earth, be ſo diſpoſed, as Root 


f the little Plant be tur d downwards, and the Stem 


Noot 0 and even Perpendiculariy upwards; tis eaſy to 


aj upwards, ittle Plant coming to unfold itſelf, its Stalk 
2 cine 2 at's follow the DizeQion they have, to grow 
Do. and ws rly. But tis known the Seeds of Plants whe- 
hy. 27 un of themſelves, or by the Help of Man, fall in the 
<a] ther I at random; a d among an infinite Number of Situa- 
Ben Grov ich regard to the Stalk of their Plant, the Perpendicu- 
Is. tions ** wards is but one. See SEMINA TION. 

wh ow 3 reſt therefore, tis neceſſary the Stalk redreſs or 


0 :{elf, in order to get out of the Ground: But what 
cn .. it. that effects this change, which is certainly a violent 
K [s it that the Stalk finding a leſs Load of Earth above 
* naturally that way where it finds the leaſt Obſtacle? 
1 B this ſo the little Root when it happens to be uppermoſt, 
vaſt for the ſame Reaſon follow the ſame Direction, and 

igh. | 
_ _ therefore, to account for two ſuch different 
Aclions; has recourſe to another Syſtem: He ſuppoſes that 

h Fibres of the Stalks are of ſuch a Nature, as that they 

- d ſhorten by the Heat of the Sun, and lengthen 


1 Moiſture of the Earth: And on the contrary, that 


1 — by the Heat of the Sun. 

When, then, the Plantule is inverted, and the Root a- 
Jop; the Fibres which compoſe one of the Branches of the 
44 are not equally expoſed to the Moiſture of the Earth ; 
he lower Part 18 more expoſed than the Upper. The Lower 
-herefore mult contract the moſt 3 which Contraction is again 
-omoted by the lengthening of the N whereon the Sun 
acts with the pores Force. Of wee roger therefore, 
his Branch of the Root muſt recoil towards the Earth, and 
infinuating thro' the Pores thereof get underneath the Bulb,&9c. 
By inverting this reaſoning, tis eaſy to ſhew how the Stalk 
comes to get uppermoſt. 

In a Word, we may imagine that the Earth attracts 
the Root to itſelf, and that the Sun contributes to its De- 
ſcent ; and on the contrary, that the Sun attracts the Stem, 
and the Earth, in ſome meaſure, ſends it towards the ſame. 

As to the ſecond Streightning, vis. that of the Stalks in 
the open Air; he takes it to ariſe from the Impreſſion of ex- 
ternal Cauſes, particularly the Sun and Rain. For the up- 
per Part of a Stalk that is bent, is more expoſed to the Rain, 
Dew, and even Sun, Oc. than the under. Now both theſe 
Cauſes, in a certain Structure of the Fibres, tend equally to 
fireighten the Part moſt je by the Shortening they ſuc- 

0 


ceſſively occaſion it; for Moi 


Force 


iſture ſhortens by ſwelling, and 
Heat by Diſſipating. Indeed, what that Structure is which 
res the Fibres ſuch different Qualities ; or whereon it de- 
pends, is ſtill a Myſtery. | 

M. 4 la Hire Accounts for the Perpenaicularity of the 


IT 
0 dtems or Stalks of Plants thus: He imagines that in Plants, 
I, the Root draws a coarſer and heavier Juice ; and the Stem 
ma and its Branches a finer and more volatile one. And, in ef- 
ith ect, moſt Naturaliſts conceive the Root as the Stomach of 
hen the Plant, where the Juices of the Earth are ſubtiliz'd, ſo as 


to become able to riſe thro” the Stem to the Extremity of the 
Branches. This Difference of Juices ſuppoſes larger Pores 
in the Roots than the Stalk, Oc. and in a Word, a different 
Contexture; which Difference muſt be found even in the lit- 
tle inviſible Plant incloſed in the Seed: In this Plantule, 
therefore, we may conceive a point of Separation; ſuch, as 
that all on one Side E. gr. the Root, ſhall bo unfolded by the 
_ Juices, and all on the other Side by the more ſubtile 
uices, | 

duppoſe, now, the Plantule when its Parts begin to unfold, 
to be entirely over-turn'd ; the Root a Top, and the Stalk 
delow : the Juices which enter the Root will fill be coarſeſt, 


admit Juices of a determinate Weight, — 3 — ſtill preſ- 
g the Root more and more, will drive it downwards, and 
the more, as the Root more extended or enlarged: 
the Point of Separation being conceived as the fixed Point 
012 Lever, they will act by the longer Arm. At the ſame 
| ime the volatile Juices having penetrated the Stalk, will tend 
f due it a Direction from below upwards; and by reaſon of 
"4 Carer will give it more and more every Day. Thus is 
e üttle Plant turn'd on its fix'd Point of Separation ; till it 
perfectly ere. a | | 
* Plant thus erected; the Stalk, we know, ſhou'd con- 
nary. riſe Peypendicularly, to give it the more firm Biding 
enable it to withſtand the Effort of Wind and Weather. 
I, Manner wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays 
ale 2 The nutritious Juice being arriv'd at the Extre- 
wid a riſing Stalk; if it evaporate, the Weight of the Air 
call eucompaſſes it on all Sides, will make it aſcend verti- 
I {A if it do not evaporate, but congeal, and remain 
Nr f at Extremity whence it was ready to go off; the 
1. ot the Air will give it the ſame Direction: ſo that 
al oye: Mol have acquir'd a very little new Part 
the Hor: 4 Juſt as in a Candle held any how obli uely to 
the Ame the Flame ſtill continues Vertical, by the Preſſure 
olphere. The new Drops of Juice that ſucceed, will 
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follow the ſame Direction; and as all together term the Stalk, 


of the Roots contract by the Moiſture of the Earth, 


and when they have open'd and enlarg'd the Pores, ſo as to 


vertically 


PER 


h & of 10 * -þ 
: — __ ech Vertical, unleſs ſome particular Cir- 
As to the Branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to nine 
laterally out of the Stalk in the firſt 1 of 3 ue 


tho they ſhou'd even come out in a horizontal Direction, yet, 


muſt they raiſe *emſelves upwards by the conſtant Direct: 

of the nutritious Juice which at rl ſcarce Es Bo 
ſiſtance in a tender, ſupple Branch ; and even afterwards; 
tho' the Branch grow more firm, yet will it act with the 
more Advantage: fince the Branch being become longer, 
furniſhes it with a longer Arm of a Lever. The lender Action 
of a little —— becomes very conſiderable, by its Continuity z 
and by the Aſſiſtance of ſuch favorable Circumſtances, Hence 
may be accounted for, that regular Situation and DireRion of 
the Branches, which all, and always, nearly, make the ſame 


conſtant Angle of 45® with the Stem and one another. See 


wt es H. | 
M. Aftruc, accounts for the Perpendiculariry of the Stems, 
and their Redreſſing themſelves * theſe 2 Principles: 
1. That the nutritious Juice ariſes from the Circum- 
ference of the Plant, and terminates in the Pith. 29. That 
Fluids contained in Tubes either parallel or oblique to the 
Horizon, gravitate on the lower Part of the Tubes, and nor 
at all on the Upper. | 

For hence it eaſily follows, that in a Plant poſited either 
obliquely or parallel to the Horizon, the nutritious Juice will 
act more on the lower Part of the Canals than the upper, and 
by this Means, inſinuate more into the Canals communicating 
therewith, and be collected more copiouſly therein; thus the 
Parts on the lower Side will receive more Accretion, and be more 
nouriſh'd than thoſe on the upper; the Conſequences where- 


of muſt be, that the Extremity of the Plant will be oblig d 


to bend upwards. | | 

The ſame Principle brings the Seed into its due Situa- 
tion at firſt: In a Bean planted upſide down, the Plume and 
Radicle are eaſily perceiy'd with the naked Eye, to ſhoot, at 
firſt, directly for about an Inch; but thence forth they begin 
to bend, the one downward, and the other upward. The 
like is ſeen in a heap of Barley, to be made into Malt; in a 
Quantity of Acorns, laid to ſprout ina moiſt Place, c. each 
Grain of Barley in the firſt Gale, and each Acorn in the ſe- 
cond, has a different Situation; and yet, all the Sprouts tend 
directly upward, and the Roots downward, and the Curvity 
or Bend they make is greater or leſs as their Situation ap- 
proaches more or leſs to the direction wherein no Curvature 
at all wou'd be neceſſary. Now, two ſuch oppoſite Motions 
cannot ariſe without ſuppoſing ſome Wenden e Difference 
between the two Parts: The only one we know of, is, that 


the Plume is fed by a Jes, imported to it by Tubes parallel 
to its Sides, whereas t 


e Radicle imbibes its Nouriſhment at 
all the Pores in its Surface. As oft, therefore, as the Plume is 
cither parallel, or inclin'd to the Horizon, the nutritious Juice 
feeding the lower Parts more than the upper, will determine 
its extremes to turn upward, for the Reaſons already aſſign'd. 
On the contrary, when the Radicle is in the like Situation, 


the nutritious Juice penetrating more copiouſly thro? the upper 


Part than the under ; there will be a greater Accretion of the 
former, than the latter; and conſequently the Radicle will 
be bent downwards. And this mutual Curvity of the Plume 
and Radicle muſt continue, till ſuch Time as their Sides are 
nouriſh'd alike, which cannot be till they are Perpendicular. 


Memoirs de] Acad. Royale des ſcien, An. 1708. 


PERPET UAL, ſomething that endures always, that 
laſts for ever. See ETERNITV. 1 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Thing that laſts; 
or holds, during a Perſon's Life. ; 

Thus Offices, c. held durante vita, ate ſometimes call'd 
Perpetual Offices: In this Senſe M. Fontenelhe is ſaid to be 
Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences; 
Hence the French call him abſolutely M. le Perpernes. 

PERPETUAL Motion, in Mechanicks, is a Motion which 
is ſupplied and renew'd from itſelf, without the Interven- 
tion I any external Cauſe ; or it is an uninterrupted Commu- 
nication of the ſame Degree of Motion from one Part of Mat- 
ter to another, in a Circle, (or other Curve returning into its 
ſelf) ſo as the ſame Momentum {till returns perpetually undi- 
miniſhed upon the firſt mover. See MoT1on. | 

To find a perpetual Motion, or to conſtruct an Engine, 
£9c. which ſhall have ſuch a Motion, is a famous Problem 
that has employ'd the Marhematicians of two thouſand Tears; 
tho' none perhaps have proſecuted it with Attention and 
Farneſtneſs equal to thoſe of the preſent Age. 2 

Infinite are the Schemes, Deſigns, Plans, Engines, Wheels, 
dec. to which this long'd for perpetual Motion has given 
Birth: Twere as endleſs as impertinent to give a Detail of 
'em all. . 

Nor does any of 'em deſerve particular Mention, fince they 
have all equally prov'd Abortive. It wou'd rather be of the 
Nature of an Affront than a Complement, to diſtinguiſh the 
Pretenders hereto ; when the very Thing they are commemo- 


rated for, carries with it fo diſagreable an Idea. ; 
3 j 


- . Smoothneſs, or perfect Congruity ; The Manner 


In effect, there ſeems but little in Nature to countenance 
all this Aſſiduity and Expectation: Among all the Laws of 
Matter and Motion, we know of none yet, which ſeems to 
lay any Principle or Foundation for ſuch an Effect. See Na- 


TURE. 
Action and Re- action are allow'd to be ever equal; and a 


Body which gives any Quantity of Motion to another, loſes 


. 


uſt ſo much of its own: But under the preſent State of 
Things the Reſiſtance of the Air, the Friction of the Parts 

of Machines, c. do neceſſarily retard every Motion. See 

RESISTANCE. | : 

To keep the Motion on foot, therefore, 1. Either there muſt 
be a Supply from ſome foreign Cauſe ; which in a perpetual 
Motion is excluded. 2 
Or, 2“ all Reſiſtance from the Friction of the Parts of 
Matter, muſt be removed; which implies a Change in the 
Nature of Things. See MATTER. 

For by the ſecond Law of Nature, the Changes made in 
the Motions of Bodies, are always 2 to the im- 
preſs d N Force, and are produc'd in the ſame Direction 
with it; no Motion, then, can be communicated to any En- 
gine, greater than that of the firſt Force impreſs'd. See Com- 
MUNICA'TION and PERCUSSION. | | | 

But, on our Earth, all Motion is perform'd in a reſiſting 
Fluid; and muſt therefore of neceſſity be retarded ; conſe- 
quently a conſiderable Quantity of its Motion will be ſpent on 
the Medium. See Mzpivm. : 

Nor is there any Engine or Machine wherein all Friction 
can be avoided ; there being in Nature no ſuch THY as exact 
7 of the Co- 
- hefion of the Parts of Bodies, the ſmall Proportion the ſolid 
” Matter bears to the Vacuities between them, and the Nature 
of thoſe conſtituent Particles not admitting it. See Fr1cT1oN. 

This Friction, therefore, will alſo in Time ſenſibly diminiſh 
the impreſſed, or communicated Force; ſo that a perpernal 
Motion can never follow, unleſs the communicated Force be 
ſo much greater than the generating Force, as to recompenſe 
the Diminution made therein by all theſe Cauſes: but 24 dat 
quod nom habet, the generating Force cannot communicate a 
greater Degree of Motion than it hath itſelf. 

The whole Bufineſs of finding a perpetual Motion, there- 
fore, comes to this, viz. to make a Weight heavier than itſelf, 
or an elaſtic Force greater than itſelf. See MACHINE. 

Or 39. and /aſtly, there muſt be ſome Method of gaining a 
Force equivalent to what is loſt, by the artful Diſpofition and 
Combination of Mechanic Powers: To which laſt Point, 
then, all Endeavours are directed; but how, or by what 
Means ſuch Force ſhou'd be gain'd, is till a Myſtery, 

The Multiplication of Forces, *tis certain avails nought ; 
for what is gain'd in Force is ftill loſt in Time, ſo that 
the Quantity of Motion ſtill remains the ſame, 

All Mechanicks cannot really make a little Force equal, or 
ſuperior to a larger; and wherever a leſs Force is found in 
Efuilibrio with a larger v. g. 25 Pounds with 100, tis a Kind 
of Deception of the Senſe ; the Equilibrium is not ſtrictly be- 
tween 100 Pounds and 25; but between 100 Pounds, and 25 
moving, or diſpoſed to move four times as faſt as the 100. 

To confider the Weights 100 and 25 as fix'd, and immoveable; 
the 5 wou'd ſeem, ſome how, rais'd beyond *emſelves; which is 
one of the Sham-miracles of Mechanicks, that has deceiv'd 
Millions; but which is eaſily diſſipated by conſidering the four 
N of Velocity, which are to be given to the 25 Pounds, 
and which require a Force equal to the Exceſs of 100 above 
25 Pounds, | 

A. Force of 10 Pounds moved with ten times the Velocity 
of the 100 Pounds, wou'd have equal'd 'em in the like Man- 
ner; and the ſame may be ſaid of all the poſlible , Products 
equal to 100. But in fine, there muſt ſtill 20 100 Pounds of 
Force on each Side, what way ſoever they be taken; whether 
in the Matter, or in the Velocity. : 

This is an inviolable Law of Nature ; by which nothing is 
left to Art, but the Choice of the ſeveral Combinations that 

may produce the ſame Effect. See Law of NATURE. 
: RPETUAL, or endteſs Screw. See Scrxrw. * 

PERPETUAL Pills, Pilule perpetuæ, among Phyſicians, 
are Pills made of Regulus of Antimony ; which being ſwal- 
low'd, and voided 50 Times, will purge every Time, with 
undiminiſh'd Force. See AnTIMONY. 

PERPETVAL Glandules, in Anatomy, are thoſe which are 
HOU z thus'diſtinguiſh'd from the adventitious ones. See 

LAND. Ts 

PERPETUITY, in the Canon Law, the Quality of a 
Benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe Incumbent cannot be 
deprived ; except in certain Caſes determin'd by Law. See 
Bx 55 4.463 E. Pn 

"Tis aſſerted with Reaſon, that the Perpetuity of Benefi- 
ces is eſtabliſh'd by the ancient Canons, — hat the Rial 
are inſeparably attach'd to their Churches, as by a ſpiritual 
Marriage. Iis true, by the Corruption of the Times, the 
ſecular Prieſts being fallen into preat diſorder, and even 
Contempt; the Biſhops antiently call'd the Religious to their 
Aſſiſtance, and committed to them the Cure of Souls, and 
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, n 


PER 


the Adminiſtration. of Pariſhes; ſtill remand; 
again to their Cloiſters, when they th 
== ad Nutum. | pe hr, 
But this vague and uncertain Adminiſtrati 
to the XII Century, when Benefices return d to the: 
Perpetuity, 15 1 15 | ag 
PERQUISITE, an ing gotten by à Ma. 
duſtry, — purchaſed wich his — . Man's 
tinction to that which deſcends to him from TY 
Anceſtors. FE : N 
PERGUISI TS of Court are thoſe Profits wh: 
Lord of a Mannor, by Virtue of his Cons 1k 
above the certain yearly Profits of his Land; 3 
* -holds, Harriots, Amerciaments, Waifes, Stra , l 
| R QA. ſervitia, is a Writ judicial, vin be 
Note of a Fine, and lies for the Cognizee of a Me, i) the 
_— 3 8 —_ es to compel umi 
enant of the Land at the Time of the No 1 
vied, to attorn to him. | te of the rue b. 
PERRON, in Architecture, a Stair-Caſe lying o 
without-fide the Building; properly, the Steps inthe Pr. 
a Building, which lead into the firſt Story when ers, 
tle above the Level of the Ground. See STAIR-Cas; * 
Perrons are made of different Forms and Sizes, vid 
gard to the Space and Height they are to lead to. 
Sometimes the Steps are round, or Oval; more uf 
Square. * 
PERRUKE, was anciently uſed for a long Head of nan. 
ral Hair, ſuch, particularly, as there was care taken i. 
the Adjuſting and Trimming of. The Latins call'd it (yr, 
whence part of Gaul took the Denomination of Gaulig (ni 
ta; from the long Hair which the Natives wore as a Sign of 


Freedom. See HAIR. 
that Abſolom's Perruke weight 


An ancient Author ſays, 
200 Shekels. | EN. 

PzRRVUKE, is now uſed for a Set of falſe, or borrow' Hair. 
curl'd, buckled, and ſew'd together on a Frame or (anl. 
anciently call'd a falſe Perruke, 7 

Menage derives the Word from the Greek avjjtyi which 
ſignifies the ſame Thing. 

"Tis doubted whether or no the Uſe of Perrukes was known 
among the Ancients, Tis true, they uſed falſe Hair; Mer- 
tial and quvenal make merry with the Women of their 
Time, for making emſelves look young with their borow d 
Hair; with the Men who chang'd their Colours according to 
the Seaſons ; and the Dotards who hoped to deceive the Def- 
tinies by their white Hair. 
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But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any Thing in common 


with our Perrukes; and were at beſt compoſed of Hat 
painted, and glu'd together: Nothing can be more ridiculou 
than the Deſcription Lampridius gives of the Emperor (a 

aus's Perruke : Twas powder'd with ſcrapings of Gold 
and oil'd (if we may uſe the Expreſſion) with glutinous Pet 
fumes for the Powder to hang by. 

In effect, the uſe of Perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent 
footing, is not an hundred Years old: The Year 16:9 


reckon'd the Epocha of long Perrukes; at which time they 


began to * in Paris; whence they ſpread by degtees 
throughout the reſt of Europe. | 

At firſt it was reputed a Scandal for young People to wet 
em by reaſon the Loſs of the Hair at that Age was attribute 
to a Diſeaſe, the very Name whereof is a Reproach; uy 
length the Mode prevail'd over the Scruple; and row 
Ages and Conditions wear em; foregoing, without any Ne: 
ceſſity, the Conveniences of their natural Hair. , 

"Twas ſometime, though, ere Eccleſiaſticks came intot f 
Faſhion : The firſt who afſum'd the Perruke were ſome 2 
the French Clergy, in the Year 1660; nor is the Practice 0 
well authoriz d. The Cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, an _ 
Biſhop of Lavaur in 1688, prohibited the Uſe of the 
ruke to all Prieſts without a Diſpenſation and _ 1 
M. T hiers has a Treatiſe expreſs, to prove the Pe f 
decent in an Ecclefiaſtic, and directly contrary to the . 0 
and Canons of Councils. A Prieſts Head embelliſted “ 
an artificial Hair curiouſly adjuſted, he eſteems 4 4 1 
in the Church; nor can he conceive any Thing ſo ſcan * 
as an ary with a florid Countenance, heighten'd WI 
jolly Perruke. | 
FERRY, a Drink made of Pears, after the like manner 


les. a ft for eat 
and - Peat, 
better. 


and Choak- Pear; and {till the redder they are the 1 uh 
The Method of preparing Perry is perfectly the = th 
that of preparing Cyder. See Cypzs. Only 22 em to 


mend the Liquor. | 46 
PER SE, in the Schools, is ſometimes oppoſed to 4 
cidens; in which Senſe a Thing is ſaid to agree it 4 
ther Per ſe, when the Agreement is not owing to ax les of 
dental Event, but that is found in the intrinſic Prince p 
the Things themſelves. 
2 


Sometimes 


- 


8.” 
: K 
5 4 


PER 


3 js oppoſed to Per alind; in which Senſe Names and Situdtion Longit, Latitude. 
a ha ebene, Jude 4 i rj as not deriving it the Star, * 8 n 1 8. 5 
*. God alone her, but having it neceſſarily and of himſelf, | No „ CRE in, 
"iy Not n ain, Per ſt nifies as much as, of its own Na- Over the Heel of the inner Foot O 2648 20013 5328] 6 
Sometimes A8 of its Own Entity: Thus the Sun is ſaid to In the lower Thigh 29 30 161220703] 4 
lafky or in virtue 0 To 4 In the Heel of the South, Foot 26 49 11112 08 36 
ins ture, 0 >: and Quantity is extended Per ſe, h C 120636424 
ty re light [tort a Thing is ſaid to be known Per ſe, a = Heel 8 Foot 28 04.52] 12 40 25 & 
Mn k | Among I-03 when we immediately perceive it upon 2 n Sr 5 3 2 5 ates . 
dl Pr ſe = ng of the Terms: As that the Whole is greater Tn extrem, of South, Foot 8 28471411 1 17 pp, g | 
her frlt ba See AxIOM. | In South, Knee III 2125 19 04 53 3 
than w ppiloſopbers go ſo far as to conſider the Mode of a In South Leg 50 o 391514406 5 
le 6 The viſting Per ſe, or that which conſtitutes its Exiſtence ; | 
et a) Thin "hich t ey call Perſeity, Perſeitas. See ExisrENCE. Preced. againſt North Knee $ 2624|[28 5300] 5 
ines g ECU 10x, a Word which literally imports any Preced. in the upper Leg 9 12 54[2612 0814 5 
&, Kay AMiction, or Inconvenience, which a Perſon deſigned- : = 3 6 27 * | 
Mm 10 other. 8 7 
: 10 | 15 Des Perſecution is reſtrain'd to the Sufferings YN © Oppo 1-0 cd ro been) 
that i of Chriſtians, in Behalf * their REED 3 Particularly to Inform. over North Knee 7 344131 2) 20 6 
ine b hole of the primitive Chriſtians, under the Heathen Empe- That following South Knee 4 10 3% 53 203 
rs Nero, Decius, Diocletian, Sc. a ; 1 That lollowing North, Knee 7 30 0228 24 56] 5 
en, or # They reckon ten of theſe Perſecutions; Nero lighted the South. of thoſe contiguous thereto 7 3709|280830| 6 
Ont of wy V aftantits has wrote the Hiſtory of the Deaths of North, 60 7 5923]285811| 7 
a lit Fl ecutors 3 tho! ſome queſtion whether that Work be 
oo his or not. Biſhop Burner, who has turn'd it into Eng- In the Calf of the upper Leg 7 17438243500 6 
h r. Th wales no great doubt of it. : 4 511012 31486 5 
ERSEVERANCE, in Theology, a Chriſtian Virtue, 5 1 = 32 7 
ſly whey we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of Salvation to |, the Heel o FER SO 3 $546 [2049 01 4 
the End. 1 TO 5 
ati final Perſeverance of the Saints is an Article much | 9 16 2015 58 00 
n In 1 tele the Arminians and Catviniſts : The — YR IL is 48 2920 1 59 8 
Ira, utter of whom-maintain it impoſſible for Grace to be loſt; 5 | 
_ and therefore- make Per, 33 to the End, a neceſſary PERSIAN, or the PE RSTA N Tongue, one of the living ori- 
＋ Conſequence thereof; w ich the former deny; believing the ential Languages; fpoke in the Empire of Perſia, See 


Gee GRACE. 


46 follow: 


vd 8 p . | 0 
Names and Situations of 2. Longit, Latitude. F all Statues of Men, ſerving inſtead of Columns, to ſupport 
1 le stars. 8 wy North. 8 * See STATUE, e ix 
o' . F | 7. * 0 f _ 

In Andromeda's Foot, according S $8 08 36 35 23 45 35 Kr _ 8 3 that thoſe repreſent 
1 . N EI a7 13 2 * > : The Perſian is a Kind of Order of Columns, firſt prac- 
al o Bayer in Perſeus. 14 1 0 13 1 4 , 
ous | In the Middle of the Rs : "Ds 52 i - 8 . 6 tiz'd among the Athenians; on occaſion of a Victory their 
1 5 12 09 56 34 26 01] 6 7 General Pauſanias obtain'd over the Perſians. As a Trophy 
Id, of this Victory, the Figures of Men dreſs'd in the Perſia 
wh 15 39 1038 57 37 | 6 Mode, with their Hands bound before them, and other Cha- 

* 19020614113 15| 6 raters of Slavery, were charg'd with the Weight of Doric En- 

ent 1 E a 15 45 38] 359928] 6 tablatures; and made to do the Office of Doric Columns. See 
1 South in the Hilt of the Sword againſt 19 5648] 40 43 205 6 OR DER. 
2 2 (the Hand 2012 34] 410320] 6 Peyſſan — 7 te 9 are not 22 
0s Small | | made with the Marks of Slavery; but ate frequently uſed as 

ey one-neder the Hand = 7 4 f g 50 Symbols of Virtues, Vices, of Joy, Strength, Valour, Oc. as 
ar x 22 47 3937 06 = „ When made in the Figure of Hercules to repreſent Strength, of 
d North. of the Informes before Me- 16 32 13 231310] 6 Mars, Mercury, Fauns, Satyres, &c. 
at Inthe preceed. Shoulder (daſa's Head 20 19 2513136 074 PzRSIAN Ara and Year. See ErochA and IE AR. | 
| as | PERSON, an individual Subſtance, of a rational or intelli- 
(. the upper Arm ; 18 25 5626 57 26] 6 gent Nature. See SUBSTANCE, and InDiviDuval. 

gouth, of the Infor er} (04's Head 24 23 27 [37 26 50] 4 * The Father and Son are reputed, in Law, as the ſame 
0 Necel ce 1, Mormes before Me. 17 2912120 55321 4 perſon; an Embaflador repreſents the Perſon of his Prince. 
of Iaze / . Head R Sec EMBASSADOR | 

rſe . 
et hog . In Theology the Godhead is divided into three Perſons; 
| udſeq. and leſs, before Meduſa's 18 0809| 20 4 42 6 but here the Word Perſon: carries a peculiar Idea, very dif- 
s (Head 16 51 09 14 24 47; 6 ferent from that attach'd to it every where elſe; being only 
| Preced. in Meduſa's Head a 19 34 36 | 21 42. 15] 4 uſed for want of a Term more pertinent and expreſſive. See 
|- ry Inform. und, Meduſa's Head 18 13 281 2446] 6 TRINITY. | | 
s tie hind Shoulder 25 42 10 34 30 05] 3 The Word Perſon, Perſona is ſaid to be borrow'd a Per- 
h et | |  ſonando, from perſonating, or counterfeiting ; and is ſuppoſed 
f South, an 200 Ee; Arm 27 10 38137 2742] 5 6 to have firſt ſignified a Mask: By Reaſon, ſays Boerhins, 
ke hs = 4 cad 20 34 30120 33 13) 4 77 Laruva Concava ſonus volvatur, and hence the Actors who 
Bripht one in — rw ag — — — an 45 — 3 ard mask'd on the Stage, were ſometimes call'd Larva- 
| lo % owe Part of the Arm 23 21 12 [260421] 4 rt, 3 * TRE. . n rom 
: . "> , 0 . 

That under 1g << ey ſented each their fingle individual Man, vis. Oedipus, or 
| 8 22 01 38 20 55 5645 | | » Or 
| 26 52 43|304210|6 7; Chremes, or Hecuba, or Medea; for this Reafon, other Peo- 

| | 24 38481244951] 6 ple, who were alſo diſtinguiſh'd by ſomething in their Form, 

Againſt the p ; 26 54 54 [3033 42! 6 8 Sc. whereby they might be known; came alſo to 
ik Preceed, and South, Side 23 07 54| 23 58 05] 5 6 be call'd by the Latius Perſona, and by —4 e 

n . | Again, as theſe Actors rarely repreſented any but great 

: cid one againſt the hind Part 27 « 10 s 2 «nd 2 1]ufrious Characters; the Word came at length to im- 

ö : 2 9 . . . 

"te Lack ofchind an fi filr fh. Bing Mind ap bing 5 Thing oth road Regent und 

. | ed 8 O 0 
Middle of three in the Side ” 7 x, | * 1 : ns even God himſelf were call'd Perſons, 
hens? | Things merely corporeal, as a Stone, a Plant, or a Horſe, 
er following theſe againſt the I o 29 07 | 27 1521] were call d Hypoftaſes, or Sppoſiiaz but never Perſons. See 
[Hip HyeosTAs1s, £9c. | 
9Q Hence 
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moſt confirm'd Believers never out of a Poſſibility of falling 


PERSEUS, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the North- 
em Hemiſphere, See CONSTELLATION. | 

The Stars in this Conſtellation, in Protomy's Catalogue 
are 29; in Tycho's as many; in the Hritannic Catalogue 6). 
The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, 8c. whereof are 


Stars in the Conſtellation PERSEUS. 


a% 
55 . 
* 
- R 
Fs . 
* 4 ” 


LANGUAGE. 

The Perſian has two Particularities not found in any of the 
other Eaſtern Tongues, The one that it has an auxiliary 
Verb, anſwering to the Verb uz of the Greeks; the other, 
that it has an Aoriſtus: Both theſe it borrow'd from the Ma- 
cedonians, after the Conqueſt of A/xander. Sec GER. 
PRkRSIlAN Wheel, in Agriculture, is a Machine for raiſing a 
Quantity of Water ſufficient. to over-flow Lands bordering 
on the Banks of Rivers, c. where the Stream is too low to 
do it alone. See WnEEL. | | 

PkRSIAN or PE RSI, in Architecture, a Name common to 


| Hence _ alſo, tit Learned imagine, the-ſame Name 
Perſon came to be uſed to ſignify ſome Dignity, whereby a 
Perſon is diſtinguiſh'd from another; as a Father, Husband, 
Judge, Magiſtrate, &c. In which Senſe we are to under- 
Rand that of Cicero: Ceſar never ſpeaks of Pempey, but in 
Terms of Honour and Reſpect; but he does many hard and 
injurious Things againſt his Perſon, | 

This for the Name : as for the Thing, we have already 
defin'd Perſon, an individual Subſtauce of a reaſonable Nature; 


which is the ſame Hoethius's Definition. 
Now a Thing may be individual two ways; 1. Logically, ſc 


as it cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, &c. 
2. Phyſically, in which Senſe a rats of Water ſeparated from 
the Ocean may be call'd an individual. Perſon is an indivi- 
dual Nature in each of theſe Senſes: .Logically ſays Boeth- 


ins, fince Perſon is not ſpoke of univerſals, but only of 


Singulars and Individuals ; we don't ſay the Perſon of an 
Animal or a Man, but of Cicero and Plato: And phyfically, 
fince Socrazes's Hand or Foot are never confider'd as Perſons 
This laſt Kind of Individual is denominated two ways; 
poſitively, as when the Perſon is ſaid to be the whole Princi- 
le of Acting; for, to whatever Thing Action is attributed, 
that do the Philoſophers call a Perſon-: And negatively, as 
when we ſay, with the Thomiſts, Sc. that a Perfon conſiſt 8 
in this, that it does not exiſt in another as a more perfect 
Being. | 
Thus, a Man, tho' conſiſting of two very different Things, 
viz. Body and Spirit, is not two Perſons ; fince neither Part 
alone is a whole run of Action; but one Perſon, ſince 
the Manner of his conſiſting of Body and Spirit, is ſuch as 
conſtitutes one whole Principle of Action: nor does he exiſt in 


any other as a more pores Being, as E. gr. Socrates's Foot 


does in Socrates, or a Drop of Water in the Ocean. 


So Chriſt, tho' conſiſting of two different Natures; vis. 


the Divine and Humane, is not two Perſons, but one Divine 
Perſon; the human Nature, in him, not being a whole Prin- 
ciple of Action; but exiſting in the other more perfect one. 
By the Union of the Divine and human Nature one Indivi- 
dual, or Whole is conſtituted ; that is one Principle of acting: 
for whatever Chriſt's Humanity does, that docs his Divinity 
Join'd therewith : So that there is but one Perſon in Chriſt, and 
one Operation, which is call'd Theandric. See THEAND RIC. 

Px R60N, in Grammar, a Term applied to Verbs and Pro- 
nouns, which being conjugated, are applicable to three dif- 


- ferent Perſons. See VꝝRB, Qc. 


T love is a Verb uſed in the firſt Perſon ; thou loveſt deſigns 
the ſecond Perſon ; he loveth marks the Third: And thus 
in the Plural Number. See NUMBER. 3 

J, thou, he, are Pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
Perſons, See PRONou v. | 

Verbs agree with their Nouns in Tenſe, Number, and 
Perſon. See ConsrRvCTION, and Cox cok v. 

PznxsOoN, Perſona, in dramatic Poetry, the Name and 
Part of an Actor; or of him repreſented by the Comedian. 

At the Head of dramatic Pieces come the Dramatis Per- 
ſone, the Liſt of Actors, and Characters that are to appear 
on the Stage. „ 

The ancient Tragedy was only a ſimple Chorus: T heſpis 
was the firſt who introduced a Perſon to relieve the Chorus; 
Ante added a ſecond. See TRACOE D. See alſo Cno- 
RUS, SC. | | 

F. Befſu obſerves, that in the Epic and Dramatic Poem; the 
ſame Perjon muſt reign throughout, 2. e. muſt ſuſtain the 
chief Part thro' the whole Piece, and the Characters of all 
the other Perſons be ſubordinate to him. See CHARAC TER. 
See alſo HERO. | | 

PERSONA, in Law. See PARSON. 

PERSONABLE, in Law, implies the being able to hold, 
or maintain, a Plea in Court. | 

That is, as the Civilians wou'd expreſs it, habere per ſinam 

andi in 2 

Thus they ſay, the Defendant was judg'd Perſenable to 
maintain this Action: Old Nar. Breu. in Kitchin Fol. 124. 
The Tenant pleaded that the Wife was an Alien, born in 
Portugal, without the Ligeance of the King; and Judge- 
ment was ask' d whether ſhe ſhou'd be anſwer d? The Plain- 
tiff ſaid he was made Per ſonable by Parliament. 

PERSONABLE, is alſo uſed to fignify a Capacity to take 
any Thing granted or given. See Caraciry. 5 

PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtrain'd to 
the Perſon. See PERSON. | | | 

In Diſputes among the Learned, there is ever ſomething 
Perſonal intermix d; in Ethicks tis a Maxim that all Faults 
are Perſonal, i. e. don't paſs to our Deſcendants. 

A PtrsonAL Action, in Law, is that levied directly, 
and ſolely againſt the Perſon, in oppoſition to a real or mix'd 
Action. See AcT10N. 

PERSONAL. Goods, or Perſonal Eſtate, is that confiſting of 
Money, Moveables, Oc. which every Perſon has in his own 
iſpoſal; in oppoſition to Lands and Tenements, which are 


D 
call id real Fſtare. See Esr ATE, and Goops. 


Theft is defin'd a felonious taki hos wy 
enoveable Perſonal Goods, See Tr _ a way ano * Man's 


pa _ cad) 


| E the ſeveral Perſonalities in the Trinit 


(pe ide Planes. See Ic HNOGRAPHx. 


PRRSONAL. Tithes, are Tithes paid | 
by the Labour of a Man's Puke? ins 92 Dro a, 
gains of Merchandize, Handicraft, 85, See I 5 glg. 
x 3 PERSON AL, or 1 PERSON AI. in * 2 
Verb, or Pronoun, conjugated in all the 44, ang, 
Vzxs and Cape, e three Perſon bs 
In O tion to Imperſonals which 
peng . | have only the uin 
gay noe (hal in _ en the Quality of 9 
or that which conſtitutes an Individual i | | 
The Phil bets being uf webe Quiet 
e Philoſophers being uſed to conſid | 
in every other Thing; do the ſame in Perſen 1. y Fo 
Perſon, according to them, is a fingular Subſtan bag 
with Reaſon. For, Subſtance may, at the Pleaſure ©Cuel 
either be, or not be a Perſon; in aſmuch as the hy . A 
ture in Chriſt is not a Perſon. The Form of Peri me 
they call Subſiſtency, Sufpoſitality, and Pe ' 1 Which 
by which the foreſaid Subſtance becomes individual ads. 
The School Divines are divided about what it is thatdiſ 


ave it to be only the different Relations; others — — 
tius contend for ſome incommunicable Subſtance: x * 
8 and $ 1 1 * it to be the different Ori 
that diſtinguiſh the Perſonalities; which Opinion 
follow'd. "Yeo IpEN N , Hg te we 
PzrSONALITY, in Law. An Action is ſaid to be in Perſing 

z1y, when it is brought againſt the right Perſon, 
| PERSONATI, among Botaniſts, are ſuch Flower, x 
1 the gaping Mouths of ſome living Creatures 
PERSONIFTIN G, or PERSONAL ISIN c, the feipnin 
a Perſon ; or attributing a Perſon to an inanimate Being; y 
giving it the Figure, Sentiments, and Language of a Perſon, 

The Poets have perſoniſied all the Paſſions ; and made Ij. 
vinities of them, which were worſhip'd by the Heathens: 2 
the Goddeſs Perſuaſion, the God Sleep, the Furies, Eur 
Diſcord, Fame, Fortune, Victory, &c. See Go, See a 
MachINE. 

. Perſoniſying is eſſential to Poetry, eſpecially the Fro 
pea. See Pot TRY and Epic, 

PERSPECTIVE, the Art of Delineating viſible Objef 
on a plane Surface, ſuch as they appear at a given Diſtance 
or Height, upon a tranſparent Plane, placed perpendicular 
to the Horizon, between the Eye and the Object. Sec Drit- 
MEATING. | xt 

This, we particularly call linear es ras as regarding 
the Poſition, Magnitude, Form, c. of the ſeveral Lines, or 
Contours of Objects; and expreſſing their Diminution: In 
Oppoſition to the Aerial Perſpeclive, which regards the 
Colour, Luſtre, Strength, Boldneſs, c. of diſtant Object, 
conſider d as ſeen thro' a Column of Air; and expreſſes the 
Diminutions thereof. | 

The former is a Branch of Mathematicks: Some make it 
a Member of Opticks; others a Rivulet therefrom ; and it 
Operations, are all Geometrical. See Or Ticks. 

Ihe latter is a Part of Painting, and conſiſts wholly in the 
Conduct of the Colours, their NeE-rent Teints, or Degrees 
Force, Weakneſs, c. See Coroua and CoLouRINC. 

Some make a third Kind of Perſpeftive, viz. Sfecuiar 
Perſpective; which repreſents the Obſects in Conical, Spbe. 
rical, or other Mirrors, ere&, and clear; whereas on Law" 
and other Planes appear confuſed and irregular. See Mix. 

To conceive the Nature of Perſpective; i. e. Linear 77 
ſpective: Suppoſe a Glaſs-plane H J, (Tab. Pere 
Fig. 1.) rais'd perpendicularly on a horizontal Plane; and 
SpeQator 5, directing his Eye O, to the 2 4 ABC: 
now we conceive the Rays AO, OB, OC, &. in ter 
Paſſage thro* the Plane, to leave their Traces or Veſtigia n 
a, b, c, £c. On the Plane; there will appear the Triangle 
abc; which, as it ſtrikes the Eye by the ſame Rays 4 0, 
50, O, by which the Species of the Triangle 4 B C it 7 
ried to the ſame; it will exhibit the true Appearance of 1 
Triangle A B C, tho the Object ſhou'd be remov d; f 
ſame Diſtance and Height of the Bye being preſerv'd. de 
V1s1own, Point, PLANE, LINE, Oc. : 

The Buſineſs of Perſpective then, is to ſhew by what ce. 
tain Rules the Points 4, b, c, 8c. may be found Gent 
cally: And hence alſo, we have a mechanical Method o 
lineating any Object very accurately; See Deren 

Perſhetive is either employ'd in repreſenting the le - 
graphies, or Ground-plats of Objects, as projecled on 


Or in Scenographies, or Repreſentations of the Bodies 
themſelves. See SckNOOGRAPHx. ch 
The general Laws of each, are ſubjoin'd ; in order * 
it is neceſſary to premiſe the following Lemmas in Per 475 f 
1. That the Appearance of a right Line is ever a 180. 
whence, the two Extremes being given, the whole Line 15 i 


2. That if a Line be Perpendicular to any right "ther 
drawn on a Plane, it will be Perpendicular to every 


4. Ab 


right Line drawn on the ſame Plane, 
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8 . Joh of a Point appearing on the plane, 
And that the Helg E e, as the Dit — the objective 


9 1 3 to the Aggregate of that Diſtance and 


b Dilanee of the Bye- 


Lingraphic. PERSPECTIVE 3 or 
þ iow Plans 1 


NG ae VR 

the Laws of the Pro- 
Figures. N 
Pierſpective of a Point. | 
Appear h of an objective Point, H. (Fig. 


2 i oint, draw a Perpendicular to the fun- 

2) FR 1, DE. Pick the a ee D E cut off IK 
N thro! the Point of Sight F draw a horizontal Line 
„ and make F equal to the Diſtance of the Eye SL : 
N. from the Point J to the Point of Sight F draw FT; 
Kto the Point of Diſtance P, the Line P K. The 
h is the Appearance of the objective Point. See 


- 


earance of the extreme Points of 
e Appearance of the whole Line 


ure May Ve 
And, 2. Sinc 


vine indeed other Methods deliver d by other Authors, 


hat this is the moſt uſual, To conceive its force and effect, it 
will be proper to illuſtrate it with ſome Examples. ES 


Perſpective of a Triangle. 


To find the Appearance of a Triangle, ABC, (Fig. 3.) 
whoſe Baſe A Bis parallel to the fundamental Line D E. 
To the fundamental Line D E draw a Parallel at an Interval 
equal to the Altitude of the Eye. Aſſume a fundamental 
point V, oppoſite to this either directly or obliquely, as the 
Caſe requires. Transfer the Diſtance of the Eye from / to 
K. From the ſeveral 1 of the Triangle A CB, let fall 
Perpendiculars A 1, C2, J 3: ſet off theſe Perpendiculars 
upon the fundamental Line D E oppoſite to the Point of 
Diſtance K. From 1, 2, 3, draw right Lines to the funda- 
mental or principal Point J, Va, 3. From the Points 
J and C of the fundamental Line D E draw other right 
Lines AK, B K, CK, to the Point of Diſtance K. 

Since a, l, and are the Appearances of the Points A, & 
and Cc; The right Lines ca, ab and bc, being drawn, a c b 
vill be the Appearance of the Triangle A C 25 

After the ſame Manner is a Triangle projected on a Plane, 
where the Vertex C is oppoſed to the Eye: All here requir'd, 
is, that its Situation on the Geometrical Plane be changed, 
ud the Vertex C turn d towards the fundamental Line D. 


Perſpective of a Square. 


ten obliquely, and having one of its Sides A B in the 
fundamental Line. The Square being view'd obliquely aſ- 
une the principal Point “ in the horizontal Line H R, in 
ſuch manner as that a Perpendicular to the fundamental 
Line may fall without the Side of the Square A B, at 
laſt, may not biſſect it; and make / K the Diſtance 
of the Eye. Transfer the ndiculars AC and B D to 
the fundamental Line D E; and draw the right Lines K B, 
KD, as alſo AY, V C. Then will A and 2 be their own Ap- 
arances ; and c and 4 the Appearances of the Points C and 
is 8 Ac ag is 7 Appearance of the Square 
lk the Square A CB D ſhou'd be at a Diſtance from the 
amental Line DE; which yet rarely happens in Practice; 
the Diſtances of the Angles A and B mult likewiſe be tranſ- 
ed to the fundamenta]- Line: As is evident from the pre- 
teeding Problem. And ſince, even the oblique View is not 
wry common; in what follows, we ſhall always ſuppoſe the 
Figure to be poſited directly oppoſite to the Eye; unleſs, 
where the contrary is expreſsly mention'd. 

4 T0 exhibit the Appearance of a Square A BC D (Fig. 
5.) whoſ® Diagonal A C is Perpendicular to the fundamen- 
a Line. Continue the Sides D C and CP till they meet 
= fundamental Line in x and 2. From the rincipal Point 

ſet off the Diſtance of the Eye to K and ZL. From & to 
5.00 1 draw right Lines K A and K 1 ; and from L to A 

1 2 * L 4, T2. The e age eg — 
i exhibit th Juaree A B 
few, Auge ite e Appearance of the Square. 

. 10exhibit the Appearance of a Square A B C D Fig. 6. 
gra another, 1M G H #5 inſeribet 3 the Side of the 
nal 10 B, being in the fundamental Line; and the Diago- 
W leſs, Perpendicular to the Fundamental. From 

mncipal Point J, ſet off, each way, on the horizontal 


| ſcrib'd in others, 


To exhibit the Appearance of a Square, A B D C (Fig.q.) 


(9%) PER 


Line # R, the Diſtances VL and / K; draw V 4 | 
and X Aand L B ; then will Ac B be the Ap nal fo: 
the Square JC g. Produce the Side of the inſcrib'd 
Square I H, till it meet the fundamental Line in I; and draw 
the right Lines Kr, and K M; then will ig M be the 
Repreſentation of the inſcrib'd Square 1H G M. 7 
Hence is cafily conceiv'd the Projection of any Figures in- 


PerſpeBtive of a Pavement. 


5. To project a Pavement conſiſti zuare Stones, view'd 
direttiy. Divide the Side A 1 to the fundamen- 
tal Line Fig. 7. into as many equal Parts as there are ſquare 
Stones in one row. From the ſeveral points of Divifion, draw 
right Lines to the principal Point Y; and from A to the Point of 
Diſtance K, draw. a right Line A K; and from B to the 
other Point of Diſtance L, draw another L B. Thro' the 
Points of the Interſections of the correſ ponding Lines, draw 
right = 5 1 . om 47 ef to the right 

ines AV, and g. Then w be the Appearanc 
the Pavement AFG g. 1 * 


Perſpective of @ Circle. 


6. To exhibit the Appearance of & Circle, 1. If the Cir- 
cle be ſmall, circumſcribe a Square about it. Draw Diago- 
nals and Diameters ha and 4e (Fig, 8. ) interſecti ng each 
other at right Angles ; and draw the right Lines F g and b 6 
parallel to the Diameter 4 e thro'b and /; as alſo thro' c and 
E draw right Lines meeting the fundamental Line D E in 
the Points 3 and 4. Tot of) per al Point Y draw right 
Lines / 1, z, V4, Vz; to the Points of Diſtance L 
and K, draw the * Lines Z2 and K 1. Laſtly connect 
the Points of Interſection, a, b, d, ., B, g, e, c, with the 
Arches 4 b, b 4, 4 J, Cc. Thus will 2 30 4 fh g e c 4, 
be the Appearance of the Circle. | 
I the Circle be large, on the Middle of the Fundamental 
A B (Fig. 9.) deſcribe a Semicitele; and from the ſeveral 
Points of the Periphery, C, F, G, H, I, Sc. to the funda- 
mental Line, let fall perpendiculats C1, Fa, G z. Ha, T 5, 
Oc. From the Points x, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. of A B draw right 
Lines to the principal Point J, as alſo a right Line from P 
to the Point ot Diſtance I; and another from A to the Point of 
Diſtance K. Thro' the common InterſeQions, draw right Lines 
asin the preceeding Problem ; thus ſhall we have the Points c 
J. g, b, i, which are the Repreſentations of theſe A. C, F, G, H, 
J, which being connected as before, give the Projection of the 
Circle. _ | , 
Hence appears not only how any curvilinear Figure may be 
projected 4 Plane; but alſo ho any 8 
of any kind of Stones, may be delineated in 2 
Hence alſo, appears what Uſe the Square is of in Per pec- 
tive, for even in the ſecond Caſe we uſe a Square divided in- 
to certain Areolæ, and circumſcribed about the Circle; tho* 


it be not delineated on the geometrical Plane in the Diagram. 


Perſpeftive of a regular Pentagon. 


J. To repreſent a regular Pentagon, having a broad Limb; 
terminated by Lines parallel thereto: 19, From the ſeveral 
Angles of the exterior- Pentagon A, B, C, D, E, Fig. to. to the 
fundamental Line T S, let tall Perpendiculars Ao, S1, C 2, 
D3, E4; which, as in the former, transfer to the fundament- 
al Line, Connect the Points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the princi 
Point /; and the Points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the Point of Diſ- 
tance K. Thus will the common Interſections repreſent the 
Appearance of the exterior Pentagon. 2. If now, from the 
inner Angles GHL 1, the Perpendiculars Go, Hs, Ks, 
T7, ILS, be in the like manner let fall; and the reſt be done 
as in the former ; we ſhall have the Repreſentation of the 
inner Pentagon. The Pentagon A B C D E, therefore, 
with its Limb, is repreſented in PerſpefFive, 2 

This Problem is added for the ſake of an Inſtance of the 
Projection of a Figute that has a broad Limb, or Edge. 

It muſt be here obſerv d, that if the Magnitudes of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of an Object, be given in Numbers, together with 
the Height and Diſtance of the Eye; its Figure is to be firſt 
conſtructed by a geometrical Scale zand the fundamental Point 
with the Point of Diſtance 1, to be determin'd by the ſame. 

Nor is it always neceſſary, that the Object be delineated 
under the fundamental Line; in the Projection of Squares and 
Pavements tis beſt let alone. But where tis neceſſary, and 
Space is wanting; draw it a-part ; find the Diviſions in it, and 
transfer em to the fundamental Line in the Plane. 

Threads being hung in the principal Point, and the Point 
of Diſtance, and ſtretch d to the Points of the Diviſions of the 
fundamental Line; the common Interſection of the Threads 
will give the Projection of the ſeveral Points without Confuſionz 
a Thing much to be fear d from the Multiplicity of Lines to 
be drawn. | | 


 Scenegraphis 


PER 


Stenographic Perſpective; or ' the Projection of Bodies 
on a Plane. 


On the given Point C, (Fig. 11.) t0 raiſe a Perſpective A. 
tituae, anjwerable to the given objectiue Altitude P &. On 
the fundamental Line, raiſe a Perpendicular Y Equal to 
the given objective Altitude. From Y and © to any Point, 
as 7, draw right Lines PT and & 7. From the given 
Point C draw a right Line C K, parallel to the fundamental 
Line D E; and meeting the right Dine & , in K. In K, 
erect a Perpendicular to K C, vis. IK; this IJ is the 


ſcenographic Altitude requir d. 


Perſpective of a Solid 


To exhibit the Scenography of any Solid. Find the Projec- 
tion of its Baſe in the Ichnographic Preſpective; and in the 
ſeveral Points thereof erect the Pyeſpective Altitude: Thus 
will the Scenography of the Solid be finiſh'd, except for what 
relates to the Shadow; which mult be ſuperadded from the Laws 
of Shadows, deliver'd under the Article Shadow, For an Ex- 


ample. 
: 25 exhibit the ſcenographic PerſpeQive of a Cube view'd An- 
gle-wiſe: Since the Baſe of a Cube view'd-Angle-wiſe, and 
ſtanding on a geometrical Plane is a Square view'd Angle-wiſe; 
draw a Square on the perſpective Plane, after the manner laid 
down above, raiſe the Side of the Square H (Fig, 12.) per- 
pendicularly in ſome Point of the fundamental Line D E; 
and to any Point J, of the horizontal Line HR, draw right 
Lines ſand / H. From the Angles 4, b, and c; draw 
c 1, 42 parallel to the fundamental Line DE. From the 
Points 1 and 2 raiſe IL I and M 2 Perpendicu lar to the ſame. 
Laſtly, Since HI is the Altitude to be rais'd in a, L I inc 
and þ and Ma in 4; in à raiſe fa, Perpendicular toa E; 
and in & and c, raiſebg and ce Peer to H; and 
laſtly raiſe 4 % Perpendicular to 4 23 and let af be equal to 
HI bg and ec to LI and YA to Mz; If then the Points 
g. h, e, f be connected by right Lines, the Scenography will 
be finiſh'd. | | | 
This Method is general; but its Application is not equal- 
ly obvious in every Caſe; ſee it further illuſtrated under the 


rticle SCENOGRAPHY. 


PERSPECT ivE of Puildinz, &c. 


In the Practice of the Perſpective of Building, &c. Great Far 


regard is had to the Height of the horizontal Line; all a- 
bove the horizontal, being ſeen in the upper Part, and all. 


above it in the under Part, whence Perſpective becomes di- 


| ing on the Rule ws 
2 


va 


that we may expreſs Things with the better A 
4. Conſider how to place this Centre with ſuch Advantage 


vided into the High and ibo Sight; both which will be well 
illuſtrated by what follows. 1 

70 1 a Building (v. g. Palace, College, Qc.) in 
Perſpective. 1. Take the Ichnography, or Ground-plat of 
the Building; its Lengths, Breadths, and Depths; by actual 
meaſuring. See IcyHNocRAPHyY ; and take its Altitude with 
a Quadrant. See AL rIrupE and Quanpkant, 

2. Makea Scale divided into two or three hundred equal 
Parts, either actually, or ſo as that each diviſion fignifie ten 
Parts: By this Scale lay down the Ground-plor, as in Figure 13. 

This done, having a long Rule, and a Square, which by ſlid- 
vou to draw your Perpendiculars eaſilier, 
reduce it into Perſpettive, in its Scenographick Appearance. 

Then having drawn a Line towards the Bottom of the Pa- 
per for the Front or Baſe Lineas; F L Fig. 14. divideit into as 
many equal Parts as you find the Building has in the Ichno- 
grap y, or more if you pleaſe : This will ſerve for a Scale to 

etermine the ſeveral Heights, c. and to theſe Diviſions, 
with a black Lead Pencil draw Lines from the Centre, when 
you have choſen it ; which Choice requires Judgement on two 
accounts. | 

For, if the Centre be too nigh the Front-line, then the 
Depth of the whole Building will tore-ſhorten too much; if too 
far off, it will not fore-ſhorten enough. This may be illuſ- 
trated thus z ſet an open Tankard, or the like on a Stand, ſo 
as that it be a little lower than your Eye; if you be a great 
Diſtance from it, you can ſee very little or nothing into it; if 
you come nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the far- 
ther Edge ſeem to be rais'd a little higher than that next 
you, ſo that you may ſee a little Way into it; if you come 
very nigh it, you ſee too deep into it more than can well be 
expreſt in Picture. We ſhall therefore find ſome one Place, 
which we muſt conclude the moſt convenient for the Draught, 
and which may be in general determin'd to be as far off the 
Front- line as the Front- line is long: This Rule, tho? it has 
Juſt grounds, yet we ſometimes diſpence with it pro re nata ; 
pearance. 


as that we may expreſs thoſe Things moſt, which we 
chiefly deſign to do; for as to the bottom and top Lines of 
the Sides of the Building that run from us in or nigh the di- 
rect Line to the Centre, tho' you ſee the upper Part very well, 


(796). 


_ paſſes meaſur'd t 


pak) where it reſts, from that Point draw a 


ward, being 145 from the 


yet the Sides that fall between the Ground. line 4 
10 very near one another, that twould be very lis To 
preſs Particulars in them; ſo that the Centre cult wer. 
9 » —_— to _ muſt be vel 
ole Buildings therefore, you would foe „ 
be plac'd as far of as you chink convenient Bea 82 
Line that runs to the Centre; and the farther they, . Ute 
Le hey 7 4 | | | e ar, the | 
lace then thoſe Things you would ſee leaſt of . 
direct Line; and ſee wif the others fall N al 
Mind; but this muſt be done after you have drawn af + 
gonal, which is the next Thing. Your Viz, 
5. Having pitch'd on your Centre, and hay; 6 
drawn Lines to every Diviſion of the Front- line you a 1 
termine your F A R, thus: Having with à pair 9} 
the Length of the Front- line, take four _ | 
paſſes, and putting one Foot in the Centre, ſee wher, . 
other will reach in the Horizon: (on both Sides f 
om it to the laſt Diviſion of the Front; and this 15 . | 
drawn, or pretty nigh to the Truth. That this is fo. - 
may cohſider how, it falls in reſpect of the two laſt C 
lines: For if where the next Line from the laſt is mere 
by the Diagonal, you draw a Parallel to the Front bete 
them, as at A 10. you will have a Rhombus; if then lth 
Sides be pretty equal, you may be ſure you are nioh te 
right; but if the Sides that run toward the Ole ho tog 
long, then Things will not fore-ſhorten enough if the g de 
be not long enough, then they will fore-ſhorten too much 
6. After the Front- line is thus divided, the Centre fat ad 
the Diagonal placed, take the Breadth of the Chappe 
A. B. which in the Jchnagraphy is ſhewn to be twenty 
Parts; becauſe this Line is Perpendicular, it muſt rn 
toward the Centre, therefore reckon twenty in the Dia. 
gonal, and the Rule laid parallel to the Front in that 
Point, will give you a Point in the Centre- line which wil 
ive the Breadth of the Chappel; Conſequently a Line 
awn from H. to B. puts it into the Ichnographick Pere. 
tive. The Length of the Chappel being ſeventy Dink 
in the Front- line; reckon ſeventy from P. parallel to the 
Front-line, and there you will have a Point at C.- 
The Depth of the Building from the Chappel Nor- 
happel, I reckon from Y; 
(where it. cuts the Diagonal at ten) onwards in the Dia- 
onal; and at 115. in the Diagonal, with my Rule as before 
allel in this Place in the Front, I have the Point 2. in the 
thirty, I reckon three Divi- 


Central-line. Its Breadth —_ ary, 1 _ 
readth there; all 0 on In 


figns, and there is the juſt 
every particular Part. : 
Having placed the Ichnography into Perſpeftive, you ma) 
then give every Thing its 2 Height thus: 8 
5 he Height of the happel being 30, I reckon zo on 
the Front- line, and with this Length by a Square clapt io 
the Front- line, I drop a Perpendicular to that Height, 
and ſo where the other dide of the Chappel is plac d, having 
reckon'd the Height upon a ſuppoſed Parallel, there | da 
another Line in that Height; then joining theſe ſereral 
Heights by ſeveral Lines, you have the Profiles ofeach Building, 
Now to di verſifie theſe ſeveral Lines, that they confourd 
you not, make the Ichnography, when you lay it into Per- 
ſpefive, in diſcontinued crooked Lines, the Heights in prickt 
Lines, and the Tops of each Building in continued Lines, ® 
the Centre-lines are, in the Table. 5 will likewiſe 
the Centre, tho! tis not here expreſt, as likewiſe the Point 
Diſtance, by continuing the 9 up to the ſuppole 
Horizon where it and the Eye is placed. 
Having done thus, your Art * be employ d for the parti 
cular Expreſſions of Things, by drawing and ſhadon ing 
which is the Life of this half-form'd Figure, and which ue 
leave to the Painter. 0 
It remains that we ſpeak of the Lou ſig ht: Here we 77 
the Horizontal juſt the Height of the Eye, about 5 51 
from the Baſis; tho' tis generally plac'd higher; elen ole © 
third Part of the Height of the Building, that the d. 
Buildings may be expreſs d more gracefully. em 
The Diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the laſt Divi 
of the Baſts Ine into 5 Parts at G. Fig. 14 taking 
times the whole 5, becauſe we determin'd before, ti 
of the Front line was the Diſtance of the Eye ! 
to the Point of Diſtance: But here I take 4, an 
this the Diſtance in the Horizon between the Ey 
Point of Diſtance. You may then either graduate Centre 
at the ſeveral Interſections of the Diagonal with - 5 
lines, or elſe ſuppoſe it ſo; and then raile the = 
as you will find by Perſpectives enough of this 8⁰ 
where to be met with. 4 of Rant 
PrnerECTIVE, is alſo uſed for a Kind a Ends 
or Painting, frequently ſeen in Gardens, gots by repre” 


of Galleries; defign'd expreſsly to deceive the ro Landekip 


ſenting the Continuation of an Alley, a Build 
or the like. | e 


) 


PeRSPEcTl't * 


RN 
4 


i 1 


a leit Pn le  Glabs, dr eher tranſparent Sur- 

0 ; anssc ti be placed derween the Eye and the Ob- 

vel cular to the Horizon, unleſs the contrary be ex- 
1 LANE... . wb Ms: is 

ml "he Plane, EI (Fig. LOOT Ns £7 nd 

tec c ABC, cutting the optic Rays in 4, b, c. 

* Object e call the Keton; Tome the Table, and others 


„ Gmecall t 
This, ſome SECTION. 


EracvATION, Tons and SKIN, | 
n this Ev $40 
th * 56 As in ſweat, the 
- where 1 
** ordinary State of the 
be inſenſible. See SWEAT. 
: 2 = underitood of inſenſible Perſpirarion. Santtorr 
eat Paguan Phyſician, was the Firſt who took Notice 
Kull Evacuation : To him we owe both the Invention and 
1 feftion of the Doctrine of eite, Perſpiratiun. 
"The Veſſels thro which the Perſtiration is perform'd, lye 
bliquely open under the Squame or Scales of the Cuticle 
. Saar. ln. They are inconceivably ſmall: From à Calcu- 
hs, of Leewenboeck, it appears that the Mouths of fa 5000 
of em may be cover ' d with a common Grain of Sand. See 
J%%%ꝙꝙ“ÜbàÄ 1 9 nn 
Thro' theſe Veſſels is continually tranſuding à ſubtile 


the Perſpiration is ſaid to 


» 
7 


| Expanſe of the 'Caticle.” © © Kh 
115 atter evacuated this way, is found by ſure Expe- 
rence to be more than equal to that evacuated all the other 
Ways, i.6. by Stool, Urine, Oc. Sanctorius found'in Tray, un. 
der the Circumſtances of a moderate Diet, middle Age, and 


taken in for Food: ſo that there only remain'd 4 for Nutri- 
tion, and the Excrements of the Noſe, Ears, Inteſtines, 
Bladder; $6. See EXCREMENT... 08 

The fame Author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by in- 
ſenſible Peyſpiration in onę Day, as by Stool in fourteen Days; 


ordinarily ſent out by Urine, four Ounces by Stool; and 
above forty Ounces by inſerſible Perſpiration. | 

He alſo obſerves, that if a Man eat and drink 8 J. in a 
Day, 3 L of it is ſpent in inſenſible Te ; and adds as 
to the Times, that within 5 Hours after eating there is per- 
ſpired about 1/, from the 5th to the 12th Hour about 37, and 
— the 12th to the 16th ſcarce half a Pound. 

The Benefits of inſenſible Perſpiration are ſo great, that 
erz it, Borelli ſays, animal Life cou'd not be pre- 
N A 2 
The great Subtility, Equability, and Plenty of the Matter thus 
perſpired, its Increaſe after Sleep, c. conſtitute the grand 
1 of a perfect State of Health; and the chief Means 
0 8 the ſame. See HEALTH. 8 ? 

n the contrary, the departing from theſe is the firſt ſure 
Sign, and perhaps Cauſe, of Diſeaſes. See Dis BASE. 

Perſprration is prong reſerved, and encreaſed by the 
Viſcera, Veſſels, Fibres ; by Motion or Exerciſe as far as the 
firlt . of Sweat, by moderate Uſe of Venery; 
Sleep of 7 or 8 Hours, the Body well cover d yet not loaden 
vith Bed-cloaths, Chearfulneſs, light fermented yet ſolid 
Food, not Fat; pure, cold,” heavy Air, Sc. 

The contraries of all theſe, as alſo the Increaſe of the other 
Excretions, diminiſh, prevent, deprave it. | 

Hence we ſee the Cauſe, Effect, Ec. of this perſpirable 
Matter, its Uſe is preſerving the Parts ſoft and Fexible, in 
ſupphing what's loſt, but chiefly in preſerving the nervous 
Papilz moiſt, freſh, lively, fit to be affected by Objeas, and 
to tranſmit their Impreſſions. See NxRvE, SENSATION, c. 
0 Too much Perſpiration occaſions weakneſs, ſwoonings, 
udden Death; too little or none at all occaſions the Veſicles 
to dry, wither, and periſh, Hence alſo the larger Emunc- 
3 come to be obſtructed; hence the Circulation is diſ- 
_ d, ſharp Humours retain d; hence Putridity, Crudity, 
e Inflammations, Impoſthumes. See DSR As. 

0 0 determine the State and Conditions of the Perſpiration, 
RW ary for judging of thoſe of the Body, Sanctorius in- 

_ a Wei2 17g Chair, whereby he examin'd the Quanti- 
d. Sc. of Perſpiration in ſeveral Circumſtances of 
want y, under ſeveral Temperatures of the Air, in the ſe- 
_ 2 of eating, drinking, ſleeping, Sc. See WR IOn- 


3 of the more extraordinary Phænomena obſerv'd here- 
i, leaſt of 2 that for ſome time after eating the Perſpiration 
ay — all. That between the 5th and 12th Hour after 
Sn erſpiration is greateſt, That riding either on Horſe- 
Oc. : 18, or Ship, Oc. brisk Motion on the Ice, 
Ter e 700 all, a brisk Friction of the Skin; promote 
ly ſa ch urprifingly. That in ſweating the Perſpiration is 
eis than at other Times: And that Perſpiratiom is al- 


ways much leſs in Women than Men. 


r 


the G/aſ. 3% TI N, in Medicine, the Action of evacuat- 

PERSPIR c - Boch, through the Pores of the Skin. Seo 

«ation is copious enough to be erceiv'd by 

155105 | Per(Piration is raid to be fenſs 

t eſcapes the Noti of the Senſes, as is the Caſe 
the Boch 


»r(birarion uſed fimply, and without any Ad- 
1 Ne pirarion, Santrorins, ' 
See Foor. 


Humour, frorti every Point of the Body, and thröüghout the PESA, an 
„of Cceeſe, Wool, Sc. See Wer. 


eaſy Life, that the Matter inſenſibly perſpired was & of that 


particularly, that in a Night's Time, about ſixteen Ounces is 
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PER TICA or PER TIC ATA terre, in o ; 
Books, is the fourth Part of an Acre. | See A055. ns YI, 
Continet in integra ſuperficie 40 perticas. Sce PRRCn. 
_ _ PER VISE or PaRvisE, a Term in out old Law Books. 
Forteſeue ſays, Placirantes ( ſeil 127 merifiem) ſe divertunt ad 


-_ 
: 
* # 


perviſum & alibi um ſerorentibus ad legem & aliis.  Selden 


In his Notes on Forzeſcre, defines this to be an Afternoon's 


Nr or ns 5 which — Pleaders held for the Inſtruc tion 
of the younger Students; bearing bripinally th | 
with hs Parvide in Oxfor/. ton Mane: ! phony rod 
M. Sommer ſays, that Perviſe ſignifies' palatii Atrium vel 
area illu a fronte aule Weſtmonaſterienſis, hodie the Palaces 
Tara. See PaRADlsvs. e Ak 
Selhnan obſerves, that the Lawyers turn'd thither to meet 
their Clients not to hold Moots. 92 
PER VIGILIUM, in Medecine. See VIII I. 


PERUVIAN.- Bark. See Cox TEX Peruvians, 


PES, a long Meaſure, in Engliſh, better call d a Foot. 


Pzs Foreſts. Notandum eſt quod pes foreſtæ u/itatus tem- 
Fore Ric. Qyſell in Arrentatione uaſſallorum, pen eſt, ſigna- 
rus & ſculprus in pariete Cancelle Eccleſie de Edwynſtone && 
in Eccteſia S. Marie de Nottingham, & diftus es continet' 


in longitudine octodecim pollices, & in arrentatione quorun- 


dam Vaſſallbrum Pertica 20, 21, & 24 pedum uſa fuit, &c. 
PzEs Monete, in ancient Records, ſignifies a true and rea- 
ſonable” Adjuſtment of the real Value of all current Coin. 


Fx 


Sec STANDARD and Corn.” 
PESA, an old Law Term, for a Wey, or certain weight 


_ PESADE, in the Manage, that Action taught a Horſe, 
wherein he riſes with his fore Feet, and bends em up to his 
Body, without ſtirring the hind Feet. 

The Peſade is the firſt Leſſon taught a Horſe, in order to 
bring him to Curvetts, c. unlefs he perform this well, 
he'll never 90 well in any Air, yet is he not to be taught it at 
PESAGE, a Cuſtom or Duty paid in certain Markets, 


Oc. for weighing of Merchandices, or Wares. See Wzrcn- 


ING. ALS $4 

PESSARY, in Medicine, a ſolid Medicament, of the 
Length and Thickneſs of the Finger, but a Pyramidal Form 
convey'd into the natural Parts of a Woman to provoke, or put 
a Stop to the Menſes, or to prevent a Deſcent of the Matrix, 


or on other Occafions of thoſe Parts. 
At one End *tis faſten d to a little Ribbon, by which it 


may be drawn out at pleaſure. 

It conſiſts of Cork, or other light Wood, or of a little Lin- 
nen Bag, full of Pouders, incorporated with Wax, Oil, and 
Cotton; cram'd cloſe together to make it ſolid enough for in- 
tromiſſion. 3, e 

The Word is form'd from Greek ts, which fignifies the 
the ſame Thing | 

PESTILENCE, in Medicine, a contagious Diſeaſe, uſual- 
ly mortal; popularly known under the Name of Plague. See 

LAGUE. 9 2 | vo | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Peſtis, 
Ps r-Houſſe, a Lazaretto or Infirmary, where Goods, Perſons, 
Sc. infected, or e to be infected with ſome contagious 
Diſeaſe, are diſpoſed and provided for. See LAZARET TO. 

PESTILENTIAL Fevers, among Phyficians, are ſuch as 
do not only afflict the Patient with a vehement Heat, but 
alſo a malignant and venomous Quality. See FEvER. 

PESTIS. See PLacvs. | | 

PETALA, in Botany, the Leaves of a Flower; ſo call'd 
to diſtinguiſh em from the Leaves of the Plant. See Lx AT. 

By Flower is pt my meant, That afſemblage of Parts 
call'd Stamina and Pi 
Kind. See FLowER. | 

he colour'd Leaves which incompaſs thoſe Parts, are in 
= no more than Caſes or Covers to ſecure and ſcreen the 
generative Parts; unleſs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, th. 
may ſerve to ſecrete ſome fine Juice for the Nouriſhment ot 
the Seed. See GENERATION of Plants. 

The moſt eaſy Diviſion of Flowers is into ſimple Flowers 

i. e. thoſe form d of Stamina and Piſtils only; an compound 
Flowers, whoſe Stamina and Piſtils are incompaſs'd with 


Perala, call'd by Dr. Grew the Filtration, and by Mr. Ray 


Folia, See FOLIA TION. 
Compound Flowers again, are either incompaſs'd with a 


ſingle Peralum, or Piece; or with ſeveral Pieces; the firſt of 


which are call'd Monopetalous, the ſecond Polypetalous 
Flowers. See Moxor E TALovs, c. 

Again, from the regular or irregular Configuration of the 
Petala, M. Fuſſieu makes another Diviſion of Flowers into 
Claſſes; as regular and irregular Menopatalous ; regular 
irregular Polypertalous, Ec. See PoLyptETALOuUs. - 

Nature ſhews a World of Art in the _ of the Peta- 
A, in the Perianthium, before they begin to blow or nd: 
Of theſe Foldings Dr. Grew notes the following Varieties, 
viz, the cloſe Couch as in Roſes; the concave Couch as in 
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Sublimat. x Ounce, Champhor 8 Ounces; or Wi 
6 Pound, Mercur. Sublimat. 3 Ounces, and Sulphur 3; or 
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the double Plait as in Blue-bottles. The Couch and Plait 
together as in Marigolds, Sc. The Rowl as in Ladies Bow- 
er; the Spire as in Mallows; and laſtly the Plait and Spire 


ether as in Convolvulus Doronici Folio. 


The Calyx or Perianthium ſometimes ſerves in lieu of Pe- LIUN 
to his Superiour z eſpeciall 


ala. See CALYx. . . 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, miraao a Leaf; And 


in that Language ſerves indifferently for the Leaves of the 


Plant and the Flower. N; at Shine l Kii 
PETALISM, PzTALisMus in Antiquity, a K ind of Exile, 
or Baniſhment for the Term of five Years. See BANISHMENT. 


The Peraliſm at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame Thing as 


the Oſtraciſm at Athens; except that the latter was for 10 
Years, and the former only for ſive. See OsrRAC ISW. 
The Petaliſim was pertorm'd by the Peoples writing the 
Name of the Perſon condemn d, on a Leaf; whence the 
Name, from απNον, Leaf. | | 


'PETALOIDES, ' à Name ſometimes given to Urine, 


when it ſeems to have little Leaves or Scales in it. See 
URINE, COND eee Ion . 
tain Perſons who perform'd extraordinary Feats 15 

took perillous Leaps, Vaults, Sc. 


. 


a Camel, in Allufion to the Manner wherein they bent the 
Body in exhibiting Poſtures, G ”“ m !)! 
PETARD, in War, a Kind of Cannon, very ſhort, narrow 
at the Breech, and wide at the Muzzel; made of Copper 
mix d with a little Braſs 3 or of Lead with Tin; uſually 


about 11 Inches long, and ſeven and an half Broad at the 


Mouth; weighing from 50 to. 60 Pound. See Cannon and 
OrDinNANCE. «05140 87 0 FO not oe 

Its Charge is from five to fix Pounds. of Powder, . which 
reaches to within three Fingers of the Mouth : The Vacancy 
is fill'd with Tow, and ſtopp'd with a Wooden Tampion; 
the Mouth being ſtrongly Pound up with Cloth tied very 
tight with Ropes. | | | 

Tis fitted into a Wooden Plank that has a Cavity cut into 
it to receive the Mouth of the Gun; after the manner ex- 
preſs'd in the Fig. 10. Tab. Fortification . 

Its Uſe is in a clandeſtin Attack, to break down Gates, 
Bridges, Barriers, &c. to which it is hung, which it does by 
means of the Wooden Plank, - + 


"Tis alſo uſed in Countermines to break thro? the Enemies 
Galleries, and 18 Mines. | 


# 


Some, inſtead of Gun- powder for the Charge uſe one of the 
following-Compoſitions, dis, Gun-powder 5 Pounds, Mercur. 
Gun-powder 


Gun-powder 6, beaten Glaſs 5 an Qunce, and Camphor 3. - 
Petards are ſometimes alſo made of Wood, bound round 
with Iron Hoops. 4 43%0; | * 
The Invention of Petards is aſcribed to the French Hugo- 
nots in the Year 1579: their moſt fignal Exploit was the tak- 
ing the City Cahors by their Means, as we are told by 4 Au- 
ne. ä WH re $0 iis 
PETECHLE, are Spots in the Skin, like Flea-Bites, which 
come out in ſome Fev ers. 1 | 
Hence Petechial Fever is the ſpotted Fever, commonly ſo 
called. See Fever. . 10 | 1 
PETER gence, an ancient Levy, or Tax of a Penny on 
each Houſe throughout Eꝝgland. See Tax. 

It was call'd Peter ꝓpence, becauſe collected on the Day of 
St. Peter ad vincula; by the Saxons it was call'd Rome 
Feoh 7. e. the Fee of Rome, and alſo Rome: ſcot, and Rome- 
Fennyng, becauſe collected and ſent to Rome z and laſtly it 
was call'd Hearth-Money, becauſe every Dwelling-houſe 
was liable to it, provided there were 30 Pence vive pecuniæ 
belonging to it; nay, and every religious Houſe ; the Abby 
of St. Albans alone excepted. 

This Peter-pence was at firſt given as a Penſion, or Alms, 
by Ina King of the Weſt avons, in the Year 525, being then 


- * +. ” 
*Y . 


in Pilgrimage at Rome : And the like was done by Offa King 


of the Mercians, throughout his Dominions in 794. 
It was not intended as a Tribute to the Pope, but chiefly 
for the Support of the Exgliſb School or College at Rome: the 


Pope, however, went halves with the College; and at lenth 
 Twallow'd almoſt the Whole. | 


At firſt it was only an occaſional Contribution; but became 
at laſt a ſtanding Tax; being eſtabliſh'd by the Laws of 
Ting Canute, Edward the Conteflor, the ueror, & %. 

e Biſhops who were charg'd with the Collecting it, em- 
ploy'd the rural Deans and * therein. EAward 
the III. firſt forbad the Payment, but it ſoon return d and con- 
tinu'd till the Time of King Henry VIII, when Polydore 


_ Virgil reſided there as the Popes Receiver- General. 


PETIT Cape. See Caps. 
Prrir Serjeanty, in Law, See SuRJEANTY., 
PETITIO izauciarum, in the civil Law, the ſame as 
Imparlance in common Law. See IMrARLANCE, 
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Blattaria flore albo; the ſingle Plait as in Peaſe-blofloms ; 


PETRE Oil, the fame as Petroleum, See Paraoy 


Activity; 


The Word is form d from the Greek viral, 7 8 
Some Authors write it Petiminarius, and derive it from 
Petimen, which according to Servius fignifies the Bunch of 


and of this petriſied Water is built a large Capguarſers in the 


| ſays they maintain'd two Gods, the one 


Papi ee de Jagke a e 
or a precarious ſuppoſin 4 * deaging t Dae 
for granted, when it really remains either d or wt 
* _ Pan i ubious, « 
This we arly c ing the Ou ſtio 
PETITION, a Supplication in een 


to one hayj 240 Infos 
SUPPLICATION. N harm Jun d 


PETRA lanæ, in our ancient Cuſtoms, a 8 | 
See STONE. _ x Fe 24 rns, a Stove of Fg 

PETR ARIA, in ancient Writers, is ſometime, 
Quarry of Stones; and in other Places for a prev len fy 
a Petars ; tis often mention d in old Row and un allt 


in both Senſes. Hit 


the Action of converting Fluids, W 2 oo, 
be Faculty of cee 5 Por, and abe l 
The Faculty of perriſying Wood is aſcribed 
ele Lakes 5s. bete ds eg 
whoſe Waters turn d Bodies into Marble, by mere ©, 
nay, which being drunk Petriſied the Viſcera of the Dig 
Humen habent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea redii 


C 
— 


Viſcera, quod ractis inducit Marmorg rebu,, 


Seneca relates, that the Mud of this Riveris of fu 
as to harden. and glue together the Parts of Bode 4 Fo 
he, the Duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching Water Ws 
Stone; ſo this Water, by touching any Solid, flicks, and 
to it: Whence Things caſt into it, are immediately taken on 
Stones. Pliny adds very well, that Wood caft into this R. 
ver, is preſently found cover d with a ſtony Bark r Rind 
and ſubjoins the Names of ſeveral other Rivers which do the 
ſame ; particularly the River Silarus near Tarentum wal 
Waters are yet found very wholeſome. a 
To Phny's Liſt we might add many more among our- 

ſelves; particularly the Lake Zohmond in Scorlend, &. 

But, in effect, there does not ſeem any real Tranſmutatia d 
the woody Nature into the Nature of Stone, in any of thel 
Caſes; all that is done is this, the Stony Particles which bs 
fore floated in the Liquor are now lodged, and depoſited in 
the Pores of theſe Su es, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch 
Plenty as to leave little elſe but the Appearance of a Stone, 

Petrifactious too, are W nothing elſe but incruſts 

tions of ſtony Particles, which ſurround the Bodies immery'd 
as Salts ſhoot upon and adhere to them. See Incavsranio. 

Varenius has a Conjecture that Waters only petrify Woods 
by means of certain minute, ſharp, and pointed Pariices 
lodg'd therein, which cut the longitudnal Fibres of the Wood 
in an infinite Number of Points, and thus deſtroy the Form 
they were diſtinguiſh'd' from Stone. | 

Near Nacſivar is a little River, whoſe Water the People 
turn off into little Canals ; where, in a little Time it petrifes ; 


ver 


Neighbourhood. 55 

Petrifications of Waters, or Juices of the Earthare in- 
conteſtable. In the Place call'd /es Caves Goutieres in Franc, 
the Water falling from the Upper-parts of the Cave to the 
Ground, immediately hardens into little Stones, of ſuch 
Figures as the Drops falling either ſingly, or upon one anc 
ther chance to exhibit. | 

Of this Kind of Caves we have ſeveral in England; Mr. 
Derham mentions one on the Top of Bredon hill in Wiref 
tenſbire; to which we may add an other call'd the Hit. 
hole in Mitherſſact in Weſtmoreland ; lin'd a-top with thel 
ſtalactical Stones, hanging like Icicles ; which are manifeſtly 
nothing elſe but Exſudations or Extillations of ſome #171: 
ing Juices out of the rocky Earth there. See STALACTITES 
See alſo LanyrINTH. | = 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ip Stone, and the 
Latin fio or facio to become, to do. | : 

PE'TROBR USSIANS, a religious Sect, which aroſc 4 
France, and the Netherlands, about the Year 1126; focal 
from their Leader Peter Bruys a Provincial. ; 

The chief of Hruys's Adherents was a Monk, one i!) 
from whom the Perrobruſſians were alſo call'd Henricidi. | 

Peter the venerable Abbot of Clugny, has an ey" 
Treatiſe againſt the Perrobruſſians ;_in the Preface to ug 
he reduces their Opinions to five Heads. 1, They A 
that Children before the Age of Reaſon can be 3 
Baptiſm ; In regard, tis our own Faith that ſaves by 1 
tiſm. 2. That no Churches are to be built, but thoſe * 10 
already are, to be pull'd down; an Inn being as Pf 2 
Prayer as a Temple, and a Stable as an Altar. 3, I fan ht 
Croſs ought to be pull'd down and burnt, in regard 3 
to abhor the Inſtruments of our Saviour s Paſſion. 4 legt i 
ſus Chriſt is not in the Eucharift, and that this Sacred. 
vain. 5. That Sacrifices, Alms, Prayers, Oc. don't availt 5s yer” 

F. Langlois objects Manicheiſin to the Petrobr ' ther 

Zeal for y 


Evil; but this we rather eſteem an Effect of his _ 
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3 © hich determin'd him to blacken che Adver- 
Catholick 7 70 75 pap Sentiment of the Perrobruſſians. 
ANN ITE 


ies thereo 
fr ETROJO 


$ #2 2 
Body Was & were, that he alone bad the Underſtanding 
Ju op Henle Ne the o—_— preached the Goſpel; 
of my reaſonable Soul is not the Form of #96 Man ; that 
that is no. Grace infuſed by Baptiſm ʒ that Je! us Chriſt was 
_ with a Launce on the Croſs ere he expir d. . 
PETROL, PzTR0LzUM, 4.4. Pere dle, Oil of Rock; 
in Oleaginous:Juice, iſſuing oüt of the Cletts of Rocks. 


by Expreſſion; there are alſo natural and mineral 
Plans, o | themſelves from. the Entrails of the Earth ; 


certain. bituminous Matters that lie-in their Way. 
3 being condens d into a Liquor by the Cold of the 
Vaults of Rocks, are there collected, and Qoze thence 
through Clefts and Apertures, which the Diſpoſition of the 
. 
"Px raoL, then js a Liquid Bitumen; only differing by its 
Liquidiry from other Bitumens, as Aſphaltum, Jet, c. Sce 


N. n : ria r en $+46] 
ke Na tha, which is either a Liquid, or at leaſt a very 


8 has been little Perro found, except in hot 
Countries. Olearius ſays. he ſaw above zo Springs of it near 
Sramachia in Perſia: There are Petrals in the Southern Pro- 


vena, firſt diſcover d by Arioſto a Phyſician, in 1640, in 
. very barren Valley, 12 Leagues from the City of Mo- 
dend. l EY at . 

There are three Canals og wh great Expence in the 
Rock; by which three different Kinds of Petrol are diſcharg'd 
into little Baſons or Reſervoirs : The firſt, as white, clear, 
and fluid as Water, of a brisk penetrating Smell, and not diſ- 
apreeable ; the ſecond of a clear Yellow, leſs fluid, and a 
leſs brisk Smell than the White; the third a blackiſh Red 
of thicker Confiſtence, and a Smell more approaching that of 
Bitumen. | | | 3 
M. Zoulduc has made ſeveral Experiments on the Petrol, 
deſerib'd in the Hiſt. of Acad. of Sciences M. DCC. XV. He 
obſerves, that he cou'd not raiſe any Phlegm or ſaline Spirit 
by any Diſtillation, either in Baineo Marie, or in a Sand 
heat: All that wou'd riſe was Oil; at the Bottom. of the 
Pelican remain d an exceeding ſmall Quantity of a thickiſh, 
browniſh Matter. | | 

Hence, to uſe Petroleum in Medicine, it muſt be pre- 
ſerib d juſt as it is. Tis a Remedy Nature has prepar'd to our 
Hands; it is found very warm and penetrating; and commend- 


Pains, and paralytick Limbs. 15 
PETRONEL, a Sort of Harquebuſs or Hand- gun. See 
HaROURB uss. 

PETROSA O, in Anatomy, two Bones of the Cra- 
mum. See CR ANI UM. | | | 

The fifth and fixth Bones of the Skull are thoſe of the 
Temples; fo call'd a Temporibus, becauſe they ſhew the 
Age of Man; the Hairs hereon turning grey before any of 
the reſt, See TEMPLEs. 

Their Upper-part is ſquamous or Scaly, the lower Pe- 
Tonis, 1. e. hard or ſtony, and hence they come here to be 
denominated Petroſa, | 
The Offa Petroſa are the ſmalleſt proper Bones of the Cra- 
num : Their U per- part is Semi- circular, and their Lower 
of a Rocky Make. They are ſituated in the lateral and 
lower Parts of the Head; bounded a-top by the ſquammous 
22 which joins em to the Parietalia; behind by the 

ambdoides, which joins them to the Occipital, and connects 
them to Os Sphenoi des. 5 
Each has two Sinus's before and behind the Sphenoidal : 


F © lower Jaw ; the Interior receives the Lower-part of the 
mls Lateralis of the Dura Mater. 


| oc "gn has four Proceſſes ; three External, and one In- 
4 Pr j ot the External, the firſt is call'd Zygomaricus or Os 
75 yy 5 the ſecond Maſtoides or Mammillaris ; the third Sty- 

„ each whereof ſee under its proper Article. Zx so- 


MAricus, &c, 


The internal Proceſs 5 \ 

** is properly call'd the Os petroſum: 
Aug 8 pretty long and lake, * ning the whole = 
and 


1 and Cavity of the Tympanum, See TTMrA NUN 


Dem Ed or PxrriA, in the ancient Muſick, a Greek 
to which we have no correſponding one in our Lan- 
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ſoft —.— is much the ſame, with the Petrol. See 


vinces of France ; but the belt are thoſe in the Dutchy of Th 


ed in many outward Complaints, Rheumatick and Arthritick 


the Exterior lin'd with a Cartilage, receiving the Proceſs of 


' 
- ** 
* © 
7 * 
| + 
dw ad F | 


ve Melopoeia, i. e. the Art of arra ng Sounds fo Suc- 


on ſo as to make Melody, is divided into three Parte 
Me nt om Men wa Cho, the Zan 
| . 0, and us; and the Halian, 
mon, and Up Nan n 
I be laſt is alſo call'd by the Greeks flarlea, Perteia a: 
by the Halians Perria, ? "4 77 inte N 94 
Perreia or Pertig, then is the Art of making a juſt Diſ- 
cernment of all the Manners of ranging, or combinin 
Sounds among themfelyes, ſo as they may produce their Ef- 
fect, i. e. ſo as they may expreſs the ſeveral Paſſions intended 
to be rais'd ; thus, E. gr. it ſhews.what Sounds are to be us'd, 
and what not, how often * of em are to be repeated, with 
which to begin, and with which to end, whether with a gra ve 
Sound to rife, or an Acute one to fall, Se. | 
_ Tis the Petteia that makes the Mariners of the Mufick ; it 
being this that chuſes out this or that Paſſion, this that or Mo- 
tion of the Soul to be awaken'd, and whether it be proper to 
excite it in this or that occaſion © 1 
The Perteia therefore is in Muſick what the Manners are in 
Poetry. See Mannzzs. r 
We don't ſee whence the Word ſhou'd have been taken by 
the Greets unleſs from rlez hela their Game of Cheſs; the 
muſical Petteia being a Combination and Arrangement of 


. as Cheſs is of Pieces call d 4770, Caicult, Cheſs- 


PETTI-Bag, an Office in Chancery; the three Clerks 


whereof Record the Return of all Inquiſitions out of eve 


— 


Shire, make all Patents of Cuſtomers, Gaugers, Controllers, 
G ͤ (( TE AO 
 Parry-Fogger, from the French Petite, little, and the 
Saxon fogene Wooer, Suiter, Oc. A little, Stickling, So- 
licitor, or Jobber in Law-diſputes, without either Skill or 
Conſcience. FW 1 . ; "ie 2 N 155 28 
Frrr-Tarteny, in Law, ſmall Theft; or the ſtealing of 
ings under the Value of 124. See Larceny, .. 
The Puniſhment, antiently, was ſometimes the Loſs of an 
Ear; ſometimes Cudgelling: After Edvard III. It was for 
along Time Whipping, but is now Tranſportation «© 
PzTTy Patees, among Confectioners, a ſort of ſmall Pies, 
made of March Pane, and fill'd with ſweat Meats. * 
Px TTT - Singles, among Faulconers, are the Toes of a 
— Ds Teh 5 e . 
„ PaTTY- ein the Sea La e, a competent Allow- 
ance of Victuals, accotding the be 15 the Ships 
* Pal 8 in Law, the Crime of a Servant's killing 
his Maſter, a Wife's killing her Husband, a Child's killing 
his Parent, or a Clergyman's killing his Prelate to whem he 
owes Obedience. See TRE ason. IIS 
The Puniſhment of Perry-Treaſon is, that the Criminal 
ſhall be drawn on a Sledge, or Hurdle ts the Gallows, and 
there hanged. | | 


The Puniſhment of Petty-Theaſon ina Woman is the ſame | 


with that of High-Treaſon, vis. drawing and burning alive. 
See PUNISHMEN T. f 
PETUM. See NicoTiANA. 


Watch. The Holes into which they run, are call'd Pevert- 
Holes. See WATCH. | | 
- PEWTER, a factitious Metal, uſed in domeſtick Utenfils, 

The Bafis of Peuter is Tin, which is converted into Pew- 
ter by the Mixture of fix Pounds of Braſs, and fifteen Pounds 
of Lead, with an hundred Weight of Tin. | 

Beſide this Compoſition which makes the common Pewter, 
there are others for other Occaſions; compounded of Tin, 
mix'd with Regulus of Antimony, 'Tin-Glaſs and Copper, 
in ſeveral Proportions. See Tin. | 

Peꝛvter has occafionally ſerv'd for Money. In the Philo- 
ſoph. Tranſat. M. Putiand informs us, that K. James II. 
turn d all the Pewter Veſſels, £9c. of the Proteſtants in [re- 
land he could ſeize, into Money; Half-Crowns were ſome- 
what bigger than Half-pence, and other Pieces in proportion. 
See Mox EV and Coin. g 

He order d it to be Current in all Payments: Whence, our 
Author obſerves, People abſconded for fear of being paid 
their Debts : He mentions Crown-pieces of this Metal, with 


NOMENON, in Phyſicks, an extraordinary Effe&, 
or Appearance in the Heavens, or on Earth; diſcover'd by 
Obſervation of the Cæleſtial Bodies, or by phyfical Experi - 
ments; and whoſe Cauſe is not obvious. See OBsERvartION, 
ExytrRiMENT, c. | 

Such are Meteors, Comets, uncommon Appearances of 
Stars, and Planets, Earthquakes ; ſuch alſo are the Effects of 
the Magnet, Phoſphorus, Sc. See METotRs, Comer, STAR, 


PAxE T, EAR THOUARR, MacneT. 


Tis a Maxim, that Hypotheſis is beſt, which ſolves moſt 


Phenomena. See HyepoTHESILS. 
The Phenomena of Comets are inconfiſtent with the Soli- 


dity of the Heavens, ſuppos d in the Ptolomaic Hypothefis 


4 and 


PEVETTS, the Ends of the Spindle of a Wheel in a 


this — on the Rim, MELIORIS TESSARA FATT. © 
P 
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and with the Plenitude of the Heavens aſſerted by the Car- 
tefians. See Prot oe, PLENITUD EZ, Cc. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek paire, 1 appear. 
Sir If. Newton ſhews, that all the Phenomena of the hea- 
venly Bodies, follow from the Attraction of Gravity, which 
intercedes thofe Bodies; and almoſt all the Phenomena of the 
leſſer Bodies from the Attraction and Repuliſion between their fr 


The Organ of this Senſe is vu 
middle Part of the Brain; and its 0 
municated fo it by the common Sen 
which it frames infinite others to it 
In Melancholic, and mad Men this Facu 
repreſentiig many extravagant anc f 
ts Images as livel 
prions thoſe Petſo 


; and its obje 


of Senſation { 
are liable to, 800 


Particles: 80 fimple is Nature. See Gravitation, Ar- Vi 


TRACTION, Conzs10N, PAR TIc EE, C... 
PHAGEDENA, in Chirurgery, Sc, a deep, bloated Ul- 
cer, which eats and corrodes the neighbouring Parts; ſo call'd 
from the Greek $ay«d aire of odyouarleat. See ULCER. 
Hence, Phagedenic Medicines ; ſuch as are uſed to eat off 
fungous, or proud Fleſh, particularly, Capes ee 
HAGED\ANIC Mater, in Chymiſtry, a Water drawn from 
quick Lime; 10 call'd from its Efficacy in the Cure of Phage- 
L TT 5 
To prepare this Water; they put two Pounds of freſh quick- 
Lime in a large Earthern- pan, and pour upon it about ten 
Pounds of rain Water; theſe they let ſtand together two Days, 
ſtirring em frequently: At laſt, leaving the Lime to ſet- 
tle well, they pour off the Water by Inclination, filtrate it and 
put it up in a Glaſs Bottle, adding to it an Ounce of Corro- 
Fee Sublimate in Powder; which, of white becomes yellow, 
and finks to the Bottom of the Veſſel. Natit 
The Water being ſettled, is fit for Uſe, in the cleanfing of 
| Wounds and Ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous Fleſh: Efpe- 
cially, in Gangrenes; in which Caſe may be added a third 6 


{ei re, 


fourth Part of Spirit of Wine. See Gax SRE. 
The Ephemerides of the Academy of the Curioſi Natures, 
relate that Phaged#nic Ulcers have been frequently cured with 
„„ ns ute TIT 2." UaER 
io PHALANK, in Antiquity, a huge, ſquare, compact Bat- 
talion, form'd of Infantry fet cloſe to one another, with their 
Shields join'd, and Pikes turn'd croſs ways; inſomuch that it 
was almaſt impoſſible to break them. 3 
It conſiſted of doo Men: Livy ſays, that this ſort of Bat- 
talion was invented by the Macedomans, and that it was pe- 
culiar to them; whence, among Writers, it is ſometimes call'd 
the Macedonian Phalans. 5 

St. Evremond obſerves, that the Macedonian Phalanx had 
the Advantage of Valour and Strength over the Roman Le- 
gion. See LEGION. 5 3 51 
PRALANx, is alſo 7115 by Anatomiſts, to the Rows of 
the ſmall Bones of the Fingers, as if rang'd in order of Battle. 
Sea Herst.... | | | . 4 AbeL 
PHALEUCUS, in Poetry, a kind of Verſe, in Uſe among 
the Greeks. and Latins; conſiſting, like the Sapphic, of five 
Feet, the firſt a Spondee, the ſecond a Dactyl, the three laſt 
Trochees. See VERSE, Foor, SPoWW EE. 

The Phaleucus is very proper for Epigrams. Catullus ex- 
cent . , IE Toned 
_ PHALLOPHORI, in Antiquity, a Name given at Sicyon 
to certain Mimes, who ran about the Streets ſmutted with 
black, cloathed in Sheeps Skins, bearing Baskets ſull of 
various Herbs, as Chervil, Branca Urſina, Violet, Ivy, &9c. 

They danced in Cadence and were crown'd with Ivy, in 
honour of Bacchus. Wk C 
P 2 Word is form'd from the Greek pads Skin and gipw 

bear. | Wt 

PHALLICA, in Antiquity, Feaſts, or Sacrifices celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Bacchus. See Fr Asr. | 

The Phalhca were inſtituted on the following Occa- 
fion: One Pegaſirs, a Citizen of Elutheris, having carried 
ſome Statues of Bacchus to Athens; drew the Laughter and 
Contempt of the Athenians. Soon after this they were ſeiz d 

with an Epidemic Diſeaſe, and upon conſulting the Oracle 
how to get free of it, they were anſwer'd that there was no 
Way but to receive Bacchus in Pomp: They did it, and thus 
inſtituted the Phailica; wherein, beſides the Statues and 
Trophies of the God, they bore Figures of the Parts affected 
tied to T hyrſi. | 

PHANATIC, Pranaricus, a Viſionary; one who fan- 
cies, or thinks, he ſees Spectres, Spirits, Apparitions, or 
other imaginary Objects, even when awake; and takes em 
to be real. See PuANTAsvxv. | | 

Such are Phrenetics, Necromancer, Hypocondriac Perſons, 
and Lycanthropi. See PRRENE TIC, HyrocnonDRIAC, Ly- 
CANTHROPO8 Oc. See alſo WircncRarr, IMAGINATION, 
£9 Cc. | i 

Hence the Word is alſo applied to Enthuſiaſts, Pretenders 
to Revelation, new Lights, Prophecies, c. 

PHANTASM, PRANTAsMuA, PHANTOM, a Species of 

an Object perceiv'd by an external Senſe, and retain'd in the 
Phantaſy. See SpERCIESs and PRANTASVv. 

PHANTASY, or Fancy, the Imagination; the Second 
of the Powers, or Faculties of the ſenfitive or rational Soul, 
by which the Species of Objects receiv'd in by the common 
| Senſe, are retain'd, recall'd, further examin'd, and either 
compounded or divided. See IMacina TION. | 

Others define the Tony to be that internal Senſe or 
Power, whereby the Idea's of abſent Things are form'd, and 
preſented to the Mind, as if they were preſent, See Szxs88. 


DEIN IUu, Sc. 
In Poets and Pa 
dominant one; to enabl 
their Fictions or Fables "wi 
Oc. See PapLy, Pox xxx, Oe. 
In Men ir is fuppos'd to be ſubject to Rex 

Brutes it has no Superior; this being the Rat * 
See REASON a 
Ligature or $ 
C. See SLEEP and 


chte ine Paculey is © be the ty 
P urſue and execute 


Strength, Coffer 


call Reaſon in Brutes. 
The Phanrafy'is free from t 
Sleep, witneſs our Dreams; &c 
Some Philofopers uſe the Word Phantaſy 
nification, vis. for what we uſually c 
715, the common Senſe. See Common SFENsk. 
PHANTASTIC, in Mufick. Pn 
Style proper fot Inſtruments; or a 
poſitien. Derr 
PRANTAST TCA Chlibours, is à Denomin 
ateticks to thoſe Colours exhibited 
5 as ſuppoſing em not to be real 
eptions of the Sight. See 
loderns, and 


ASTIC Stk, 1 1 
y manner of Cm. 


Phantoms or 
But many Experiments of the 
aac Newton demonſtrate the 
real as any other Colours in 


thoſe of Sir 
prove them a 
and Rain-vow. _ 8 5 

PHARISEEs, a celebrated 8ect amo 
ſo call'd, ſay ſome, becauſe 
Auſterity of their Life, by their 
of Holineſs, and a more religious 
This is the Im 
rather the Ch 


Nature, See Pu lun, 


the ancient Few"; 
the reſt by the 
cfling a greater Degree 
lig ſervation of the Lay, 
ort of the Word Pharis in the Hebrew, a 
6 Tongue; whence is form'd the Gl 
baggaiC and the Latin Phariſens. 
St. Ferom, and ſeveral of the Rabbins maintain this Fg. 
mology ; which is very agreeable to the State and Charader 
of the Phariſees ; who were not only diſti 
reſt by their manner of Life, but by their | 
Tis very difficult to fix the preciſe Origin of the Phuriſe 
The Jeſuite Serrarius places their firſt Riſe about the Time 
of Eſaras; becauſe twas then the us firſt began to hare 
eters of their Traditions. Maldonat, on the other 
| will not have this Se& to have roſe among the Jew, 
till a little before the Time of Chriſt. Orhers, perhaps with 
more probability, refer the 
Time of the Maccabees, ' 
Be this as it will Phariſaiſm is till the prevailing Doctrine 
in the Zezv;ſh Religion; that huge Number of Traditions in 
the Talmud which bear ſo great a Sway among the Jeu, 
m the Phariſees, See TRADITION and Tat- 


ho deſcribes their Dogmata, ſays, that they at 
tributed all to Deſtiny, and to God; ſo, hover, as not to 
deprive Man of his free Agency; which Siætus of Sienna thus 
explains: The Phariſees believ d that all Things were done b) 
Deſtiny, 7. e. with Gods foreknowledge, and in Conſequence 
of his immutable Decree ; the Will of Man till remaining free 
and unaffected : Faro, hoc eſt Dei 
creto omnia geri; manente tamen li 


nouiſh'd trom the 


Origin of the Phariſees to the 


coming all fro 


ſcientia & 
ero human 


They own'd the Immortality of the Soul, and a futur 
State; but admitted at the ſame Time a kind of Metem. 
pſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls. See Mz rrursl- 


The Phariſees 13 great Stick lers 
myſtical Senſe of the Scriptures; | 
made to Chriſtianity among the es were of the Phariſees. 
In effect, the Phariſees were in every Thing direct c- 
poſite to the Saducees. 

PHARMACEUTICA, 


whence moſt of Converts 


See SADUCEES. 
that part of Phyſick which directs 
the Uſe, Preparation, c. of Medicines. See Daf 
PHARMACOLOGY, a Treatiſe of Medicines; of the 
Art of preparing 'em, judging of em, 896, See Prannact 
PHAR MACOPOEILA, a Diſpenſa REI 8 
taining the Preparations of the ſeveral Kinds of Medicines, "| 
their Uſes, manner of Application, &c. See Drspgn6AÞt 
We have various Pharmacofwia's; as thoſe of Bauern 
Luercetan, Zevelfer, Charras, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, & 
The lateſt and moſt rational, and that in moſt Eſteem, 
nincy's Pharmacopgia officinalis & extemporaned 
he Word is form'd from the Greek papa, Remed), 
cold facere, to make. | 
PHARMACOPOLA, an Aporhecary 
prepares and ſells Medicines. See ArorTHECARV. 
he Word is ſeldom uſed but b 
form'd from the Greek gppaxcy an 


ry ; ora Treatiſe con 


. r x . . 


or a Perſon who 


K 1 A RMACUM, a Medicament, or Medicine, Gee Mz- 
n. cin k. aer that Branch of Medicine which teaches 
gd . Preparation, and Mixture of Medicines, See Mu- 
de Choice, 3 
cine  . givided into Galenical and Chymical. 
2 Pharmacy g ee 0 call'd alſo fimply Pharmacy, is 
the | 81e 4 to us from the Ancients; conſiſti in the 
hs hat 2 and Management of the ſeveral Parts of the Ma- 


W . 
„ Medica, now in 


Dre. yerid | 

ite GaLsNICAT'), 1 1. in the Way of the Improvement of Phy- 

Cy, The Nee negle ; ing 0 Phar ma CY. | 25 5 
f ic, e PHARMACY, call d alſo Spagyrical and Hermeti- 

>. Co introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it Ars Aiſtilla- 

un, cah, 18 t nſiſting in the reſolving of mixed Bodies, into their 

hp 110; = Parts, in order to ſeparate the uſeleſs and Ill, and 

n of 23 exalt the Good. See CHMVYuISTRx. 

ak col be Word is deri d from the Greek gedpuaror Remedy. 


; yulgar, familiar, eaſily prepar'd, readily pro- 

pe Pliny well obſerves, were the only Remedics 

r by Nature: ſo ſoon as Fraud was got into the World, 
+ 


h n to live by their Witts; Shops were ſoon ſet 
ny op ud Lab, oder d every Man to Sale. Straight, innume- 
by indie Compoſitions; endleſs, inexplicable Mixtures, are cri'd 
ow C ' Arabia and India are crouded into a Draught; and a 


Maler for a little Ulcer fetch'd from the red Sea. When as 
r Remedies are thoſe the Poor every Day feed on. 


| the proper 292 
| ane” iſt. Nat. lib. 24. C. I, . ; | 
= PHAROS, PnARR, or PHANAL, a Light-houſe ; a Pile 


eg near a Port, where a Fire is kept burning in the Night 
as gon and direct Veſſels near at Hund. | * 
he Pharos of Alexandria was antiently very famous, in 
{ much as to communicate its Name to all the reſt; the 
Colojſus of Rhodes ſerv'd as a Pharos. | 
440m ſays, Pharos antiently ſignified a Streight, as the 


J 5 or Pharo of Meſſina, See STREIGHT. 
al PpflaRSaNC, or PARASANG, a Perſian Meaſure of 40, 


50, or 60 Furlongs. See PAR ASANx c. 

bHARINX, in Anatomy, the upper Opening of the Oe- 
ſophagus or Gullet, ſituate at the Bottom of the Fauces. See 
(£80k HAG s. 1 ek 

The Pharynx is that Part particularly call'd the Gula or 
the Throat. It being in this Part of the Gullet the Action 
of Deglutition commences, and where tis chiefly perform'd. 
It is afliſted by three Pair of Muſcles which compoſe the 
Pharynx. See DEGLUTITION. 

The firſt call'd the Syiapharyngæus ſerves to draw up and 
dilate the Pharynx ; the ſecond the Pterygopharyngæus 
ſerves to conſtringe it; the third, which is call'd the Oæſo- 
phageus ſerves to cloſe it; ſee each under its proper Article. 
STYLOPHARYNGEUS, Oc. 

The Word in the original Greek ;epvy£ ſignifies the ſame. 

PHASES, in Aſtronomy, the ſeveral Appearances, or 
Quantities of Illumination of the Moon, Venus, Mercury and 
the other Planets ; or the ſeveral manners wherein they ap- 
pear illuminated by the Sun. See PLANEr. 

The Variety of Phaſes in the Moon is very remarkable. 
Sometimes ſhe Increaſes, ſometimes Wanes, ſometimes is 
bent into Horns, and again appears like a Semi-circle, at 
other Times is Gibbous, and preſently reſumes a full circular 
Face. See CRESCENT, FALCATED, G1BBoOvus, Oc. 

For the Theory of the Lunar-Phaſes, See Moon. 
| Astothe Phaſes of Venus, the naked Eye does not diſco- 

rer any; but the Teleſcope does, Copernicus antiently pro- 
phefied, that after Ages wou'd find that Venus underwent all 
the Changes of the Moon; which Prophecy was firſt fulfill d 
by Gallileo, who directing his Teleſcope to Venus, obſerv'd 
ber Phaſes to emulate thoſe of the Moon ; being ſometimes 
|, ſometimes horn d, ſometimes gibbous. See Venus. 
And Mercury does the ſame — all the Difference between 
theſe, and thoſe of the Moon; is, that when theſe are full 
tie Sun is between them and us; whereas, when the Moon 
i full, we are between her and the Sun. Sce MxRcURx. 

20 Word is form'd- from the Greek pairs, appareo, I ap- 
q Satupn purzled the Aſtronomers a long Time with his 

range Variety of Phaſes, Hevelius and others found him. 
: » Monoſpberical, 2. Triſpherical. 3. Spberico- anſated. 4 El- 

ü 5. Spherico-cuſpidated : But Huygens ſhews, 

2 e monſtrous Phaſes are all owing to the Imperfection 

* Telebopes, That great Author aſſiſted by the beſt 
a r 2 Principe! 2 125 fan. 16, 1656. 
» «I3, Srachiatea, an ecemb. 17, 1657. 

Anares, See Sarozn, ., * & 


To determine the Phaſes of an Edipſe for any given Time. 


ud 2 Moon's Place in her viſible ey for that Moment 7 
mi 4 «ice, as a Centre, with the Interval of the Moons Se- 
lameter, deſcribe a Circle, Find in like manner the Sun's 


Place in the Ecliptic, and thence, with the Semi- diameter 


11 


of the Sun deſrribe another Circle: The InterſeRion of ch? 


Quantity of 
Horns. Fee 


two Circles ſhews the Pa of the Eclipſe, the 
pry and the Paſition of the Cuſps or 
CLIPSE, 


PHEONS, in Heraldry, the Barbed Heads M 

arts and Arrows; uſually repreſented of 

the adjoining Figure. Sable, a Feſle Ermine 

between three Phecns,by the Name of Eger- 
ton. | 


PHIAL, Pniara, a little Glaſs- bottle, 
a Va., | 
The Word is form'd of the 
Puder 

„ or PRHILIirIAN‚, in Antiquit eaſts cel 
brated with great 28 lity at Lacedemon, din 

The Ppiditia were held in public Places, and in the o 
Air; Rich and Poor aſſiſted at em a like; and on the ſame. 
footing ; their Deſign being to keep up Peace, Friendſhip, 
and a good Underſtanding, and Equality among all the Citi- 
zens great and ſmall. 

Bernegger ſays, they who attended at this Feaſt, | each 


popularly call'd 
Greek giaan Which fighifies the 


brought a Buſhel of Flower, eight Meaſures of Wine, call'd 
Corus, 


and five Minz of Cheeſe, and as much Figs. 

The Phiaitia of the Greeks were much the ſame with the 
Chariſtia at Rome. Sce CHARISTIA. : 

PHILADELPHUS, in Antiquity, a Title, or Sur-name, 
bore by ſeveral ancient Kings; torm'd from the Greek via 
Friend, loving and «/ap3; Brother, J. 4. who loves his Brother. 
| Ptolomy Philadeiphns erected a Library at Alexandria: 
and furniſhed it with 50000 Volumes, by the Advice, and 
with the Care of Demetrius Phalarens, See Litk any. 

It was the fame Philadelphus, that procur'd the Greek 
Verſion of the Books of Moſes, call'd the Sepruagint. See 
SEPTUAGINT.. 

Father Chamillart has a Medal of the Queen of Comagenes, 
which bears the Title of Philadelpha; without any other 
Name. M. Vaillant alſo tells us that Philip King of Syria 
had the Title of Philadelphus. | 5 

PHILANTHROPY, a Love of Mankind; a general Be- 
nevolence toward the Species. See BENEvoLENCE, 

PHILAUTIA, Pnritavrty, in the Schools, ſelf Love; 
a vicious Complaiſance for a Man's ſelf. From the Gree 
giaos, amicus, and dur, ifſe. 

PHILIPPICKS, in Literature, a Name given to the Ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes againit Philip King of 'Macedon. See 
Orarion. 

The Philippicks are eſteem'd the Mafter-pieces of that 
great Orator: Longinus quotes Abundance of Inſtantes of the 
Sublime from em; and points out a thouſand latent Beau- 
ties therein. In effect, that Pathetie wherein Demoſthenes 
excell'd, the frequent Interrogations and Apoſtrophe's where- 
with he attack'd the Indolence of the Athenians, where cou'd 
they be better employ d? How much Delicacy ſoever there be. 
in the Oration againit Zeprinus, the Philippicks have yet the 
Advantage over it, were it only en account of the Subject, 
which gives Demoſthenes ſo fair a Field to diſplay his chief 
Tas we mean with Longiuus, that of moving and aſto- 
niſhing. | . 

— ery 15 dy ranks the Oration on the Halpneſe 
among the Philippicks, and places it the Sth in Order; but 
tho' the Authority of that great Critic be of no ſmall Weight; 
yer, that Force and Majetly whereby Cicero CharaRteriſes the 
Philipfpicks of Demoſtherces ſeems to exclude the Oration on 
the Haloneſe out of the Number; and authoriſe the almoſt 
univerſal Opinion of the Learned, who fe ject it as ſpurious, - 

Libanins, Photius and others; and above all the Languid- 
neſs of the Style, and the Lowneſs of the Expreſſions which 
reign throughout the Whole, father it on Hare 

Tourreil has gi ven an excellent French Tranſlation of 
the Philippicks. | 

_ 'Tis an extraordinary Thing to ſee fo much Spirit in a Tran - 

ſlation : ſo much of the Strength and Energy of Demoſthenes, in 
a modern Tongue; and that too ſo weak a one as the French, 

HILLIFPICK is alſo applied to the fourtcen Orations of Cice- 
ro againſt Marc Anthony. — Twas Cicero himſelf that gave 
'em this Title in his Epiſtles to Brutus; and Poſterity have 
found it ſo juſt that it has been pe etuated to our Times. 

Juvenal calls the Second the Divine Philippick, and wit- 
neſſes it to be of great Fame, e ere Divina 8 rg 
Fame. That Orator's entitling his laſt and moſt valued Ora- 


tions after the Pyilippichs ot Demoſthenes, ſhews the high 


Opinion he had of em. | | 
Ciceros Philifpicks coſt him his Life; M. Azzhony hav- 
ing been ſo irritated with 'em, that when he was arriv'd ar 
the Triumvirate, he procur'd his Mutther, cut off his Head; 
and ſtuck it up in the very Place wllence the Orator had de- 
liver'd the Philippicks, © | 7 
PHILI CAPE the Followers of Philip Melanctlun. 
9 That 


PHI 


That Reformer having ſtrenuouſly oppos'd the Ubiqniſts, 
who aroſe in his Time; and the Diſpnte growing ſtill hotter 
irtemberg, who eſpouſed 
Melanchthon's Opinion, were call'd by the Fzaccians, who at- 


after his Death: The Univerſity of 


tacked it, Philippiſts. See UBrquist, | 
; PHILIZE word Fir. az Rs, Officers in the Niff Prius Of- 
fice, who make out all Proceſs 7 Original Writs, (which are 
made out by the Curſitors, ſuch as Capias, alias, & Plures, 
Sei) and to whom the original Writs are brought after returned 
y the Sheriff, as well for their Warrants in ſuing out ſuch 
pias, Cc. on them, as for them to fill with the Crſtos Bre- 
vium. See FILAZERS. - 
It is to be obſerved, that the Subject cannot bring any Ac- 
tion in this Court by original in Debt, but muſt proceed by 
Bill; and where an Action is brought in this Court by Ori- 
gina}; if the Defendant for Delay, or thro any Miſ- entry, or 
miſtake in the Proceedings or Return of Proceſs, is ad vis d to 
bring a Writ of Error; the Writ of Error muſt be retutnable in 
Parliament, and not in the Exchequer-chamber, as are other 
Writs of Error upon Actions which are brought in this Court 
: /PBILO, a Term originally Greek, form'd of ele, amicts, 
Friend, Lover; uſed in Compoſition in ſeveral Words in our 
Language. As, 

PHIL.O-ELUTHERUS, a Lover of Liberty; of gia; and 
zA pos, liber, free. 

PHILOLOGY, a Science, or rather Aſſemblage of ſeve- 
ral Sciences, conſiſting of Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetry, An- 
tiquities, Hiſtory, and Criticiſm. | | 
 Philohogy, is a Kind of Univerſal Literature, conver- 
| ſant about all the Sciences, their Riſe, Progreſs, Authors, 
Sc. See LI TER ATURRE. 

Phiklogy, makes what the French eall the Helles lettres. 
Antiently, Philology was only a part of Grammar. See 
GRAMMAR. 5 
Eratoſt henes, Library Keeper at Alexandria, was the firſt 
who bore the gay Title of Philolagus, aecording to Sneronius; 
or that of Critick, according to Clemens Alexanarins, He 
lived under Prolomy Philadelphus, and died in the 146th 
Olympia, See CRI TI ISM. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 
of Diſcourſe, or Words. ö 


on 


PHILOMA TH, PnILOMATRHESs, a Lover of the Mathe- 
maticks, Sc. See MATHEMA TIC Rs. 8 RY 
, PHILONIUM, in Pharmacy, an Opiate, whereof there 
are two Kinds; the Roman and the Perſian Philonium. See 
OrIATE. | 
The Roman, call'd alſo the great Philonium, took its 
Name from the Phyſician Pho who invented it. It conſiſts 
. of the Seeds of Juſquiamus, Poppy, and other Ingredients, 
'Tis uſed to promote Sleep, againit Colds, Colicks, c. 
The Perſian Pnitonium conſiſts of ſeveral Ingredients, 
among which are Opium, Terra figillata, Lapis Hematites, 
Caſtor, and Saffron, Tis uſed to ftop Hemorrhages, Dy- 
ſenteries, Cc. wy 2 
PHILOPATOR, in Antiquity, a Title, or Sur- name, aſ- 
ſumed by ſeveral of the Kings of Egypt and Syria. 
Prolomy Philopatcr ſuceeded Prolomy Evergetes; and had 
for his Succeſſor Ptolemy Philometer. See EvkROETxESs. 
The Syrians had their Selencus Philopator, Antiochus Phi- 
lopator, &. e | . = 
. PHILOSOPHER, a Perſon well verſed in Philoſophy ; 
the Study 


ele, and ayes, Lover 
* 


or who makes Profeſſion of, or applies himſelf to 
of Nature and Morality. See PRHILOSO HV. 
The Sects of Philaſophers are very numerous; and their 
Dogmata, or Tenets very contradictory. See Sxcr. 
elmont and ſome of the Chymiſts denominate themſelves 
Philoſophers by Fire, See CnyuisrRT. 
The Alchymiſts and Adepti are frequently denominated 
the Philoſophers by way of Eminence. See ALcnuymisr, &c. 
PHILOSOPHERS SrTons, the great Object of Alchy- 
my, is a long ſought-for Preparation, which ſhall tranſ- 
mute impurer Metals, as Tin, Lead, and Copper into Gold 
and Silver. See TRansmuTATION, 
| There are three ways whereby the Alchymiſls have at- 
tempted to arrive at the making of Gold: The firſt by Sa- 
ration; for every Metal yet known, contains ſome Quantity of 
Gold: oo in moſt, the Quantity is ſo little that it wont 
defray the Expence of getting it out. The ſecond by Matu- 
ration; for the Alchymiſts hold Mercury 
Matter of all Metals; that Quickfil ver purg'd from all hetero. 
gem Bodies wou'd be much heavier, denſer and fimpler 
than the Native Quickſilver ; And that by ſubtilizing, and 
purifying and digeſting it with much Labour, and long Ope- 
rations, it may be converted into pure Gold. This Method 
of Maturation is only for Mercury. The other Metals it is in- 
effectual for, on two accounts: 19, Becauſe their Matter is 
not pure Mercury, but has other heterogeneous Bodies adher- 
ing to it. And 29. by reaſon the Digeſtion whereby Mercury 
is turn'd into Gold wou'd not ſucceed in other Metals, in 
regard they had not been long enough in the Mines. Weight 
is the individual and inimitable Character of Gold, Oc. 
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Impurities are lighter than Mercury. 


to be the Baſis and 


PHE 


Now Metcuty las ever, ſume Impiilivies in Its u g. 
ire out, as it does not appear pen. — 
ſercury wou'd be as heavy -as Gold; and —_— Might 


as Gold is Gold, or at leaſt is M18 ash 
Gor N made Gold 9 


or 
2 by melt ann 
to the fuſed Matter; upon which, the Fixes imme: 
burnt, and fo carried of; wt 
Now, that 1 the 
joe 3 the hig f 
Whether this third Method be poſſible or nc 
to ſay. We have ſo many Teſtimonies of 8 10 har 
other Occaſions ſpeak perfect Truth, that tis * ha SY 
to ſay they lye in this, that they have been Maſter. 5 
Secret. All required is to do that by Art which Nan "a 
in many Years and Ages. For Lead and Gold do bs 10 
tle in Weight. Therefore there is not much in Le * S 
Mercury and Gold. Now, if I had any Body which eld 
ſo agitate all the Parts of Lead, as to burn all that is _ 
cury therein; and had ſome Sulphur to fix the Me — 
wou ' d not the Maſs remaining be converted into Gold 1 | 
is nothing in Nature ſo heavy as Lead; Gold and M 2 
only excepted. *Tis evident, therefore, thereis ſomerki ] 
Lead that comes very near to Gold, But in Lead h „ 
ſome heterogeneous Matter independent both of Merc wat: 
Gold. If now 19 Ounces of Lead be diſſolved by * 
and 8 Ounces be thus deſtroyed; we ſhall have good Gold f 
the Ratio of Lead to Gold being as 11 to 19. If then the 
Philoſophers-ſtone can purify the mercurial Metal in Lead, 5 
as nothing ſhall remain but the pure mercurial Body, and . 
can fix and om this, by means of Sulphur; * * 
Ounces of Lead you will have 11 of Gold. Or if you 1 
duce the Lead from 11 to 14, you will then have comenodi 
into Mercury; and if you further purify this Mercury from 
14 to 19 you will have Gold ; provided you have but a 8 l 
hur to fix and coagulate it withal. Such is the Foundation 


of the Philoſophers-ſtone z which the Alchymiſts contend to be 


a moſt ſubtile, fix d, concentrated Fire, which aſſoon as i 
melts with any Metal, does by a magnetick Virtue e, 


unite itſelf to the mercural Body of the Metal, volatilizes an 


cleanſes off all that is impure therein, and leaves nothing but 
a Maſs of pure Gold. Sec ELIxIx, Mzrar, e 
PniroserhzRs Tyee, a Chymical Preparation, call d alſy 
Arbor Diane, Diana's Tree, See Diana's Tree. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ſomething that relates to Phil ſifty, 
See PHILOSo RH and PnITOSO RER. 
Thus we ſay a Philoſophical Theſis, a Philoſophical Prin 
ciple, a Philoſophical Definition, Ec. 


MENSTRVUN. 
cod Thur, 


Tg ANSACTIONS, 


Pnirosoyrnmicat Month. 
PHiLosoPHICAL Tree. 
PniLosor ical Tranſactions. 


Pur TOS HIC AL Feg, among the Chymiſts, is a thin Glab 
Veſſel, or Bubble, of the Shape of an Egg; with a long Neck 
or Stem; uſed in Digeſtions. See DioESTIO. : 

PHELOSOPHIZING, the Act of conſidering ſome Object 
of our Knowledge; examining its Properties, and the Phzo- 
mena it exhibits; enquiring into their Cauſes or Effects, and 


the Laws thereof: the whole conducted according to the Na- 


ture and Reaſon of Things; and directed to the Improvement 
of Knowledge. 3 
The Rules of Philoſophizing, Reguls Philoſophanii, ® 
eſtabliſh'd by Sir Jaac Newton, are; 1. That no more Cauſes 
of a natural Effect be admitted than are true, and ſutlice 0 
account for the Phænomena thereof. This agrees with the 
Sentiments of moſt Philoſophers, who hold that Nature does 
nothing in vain; and that it were vain to do that by man) 


things which might be done by fewer. 

2. Natural Effects, therefore, of the ſame Kind, proceed 
from the ſame Cauſes. Thus E. gr. the Cauſe of Reſp?” 
tion is one and the ſame in Man and Brute; the Cauſe o 
the Deſcent of a Stone, Ge ſame in Europe as in Aeris; 
the Cauſe of Light the ſame in Culinary Fire, and inthe Sun; 
the cauſe of Reflection the ſame in the Planets as the Bar 

'3. Thoſe Qualities of Bodies which are not capable of be. 
ing heighten'd, and remitted, and which are found in al 
dies where Experiments can be made; muſt be lock d 90 
univerſal Qualities of all Bodies. See QuariTY- c 

Thus the Extenſion of Body is only perceiy'd by our Sen * 
nor is it perceiv'd in all Bodies: But ſince it is found oſt 
that we have Perception of, it may be affirm'd of all. hr 
find that ſeveral Bolies are hard ; and argue that the H wo 
neſs of the Whole only ariſes from the Hardneſs of the Pa 5 
Whence we infer that the Particles, not only of thoſe 1 
which are ſenſible, but of all others, are likewiſe hard. 1 os 
If all the Bodies about the Earth gravitate towards the 14 


and this according to the Quantity of Matter in each; "Moon 


| and al '4 univerſally, that all Bodies gravitate 
8 nabe 10 co 5 "gg This Rule is the Foun- 


1 | 
os , tere a, the Knowlege or Study 


ok Nane and Morality, tounded on Reaſon 4 Experience. 
wi. See Knauf cn its Name to the Modeſty of Pyrhugoras, 
1) ty | Ptitee py nn 1115 <r1ſe, given to his P deceſſors 
(the Who Fe Pherecydes, Ec. as too alſuming ; and contented him- 


— Rh the Apeliation of gaxbovges, 2uaft grabs Tis copies, A 
| c f | 


4 or Lover of Wiſdom, 


har auen jentic. Pythagoras, ſays he, con- 
mY La - 2 7 the human Mind, ought ra- 
10 call'd Srudy than Science; {et aſide the Appellation 


| . in lieu thereof took that of Philoſopher : For ha- 
does Vue, Jt = ith ans Judgment and Learning 


vying 


I ns Ki the Phligſſi; that Prince ack d him what 
— Leonties King 0f or in 1 his Wiſdom chiefly lay ? 
mY 10 which he an{wer'd, that he neither underſtvod any Art, 
Mer abs was he à cozdr, but a eib pee. Which Title St. Auguſtin 
wy Crick took ſo well with other Authors; that whoever ex- 
= lled in any thing relating to Wiſdom or Knowledge had 
an do other Appellation. Accordingly, Socrates, Plato, Sc. ever 
＋ | biin from the ſwelling Title of Sophos. See Sornigr. 


The Word Philoſophy is uſed in various Significations 


ncient and modern Writers: In its laxer Senſe, it lig- 
0 f 2 Love of Truth; thus Piato frequently calls it Phila- 
the ltheig In ot her Places it ſignifies the Knowledge of many 
% be Thus Zens calls Phi fg rr Cas, de, Compreben- 
* n; becauſe comprehending all ruth: Agretable to which 
* i3 Cicero's Definition of Philoſopher, vis. Ho who ſtudies to 
U 8 know the Natures and Cauſes of all Things human and di- 
edit vine, and to attain to every good Rule and Method of 

ife. | 5 4 g f 

2 — a ſtricter Senſe, Philoſophy is frequently confin'd to 
tion ſome Science, or Branch of Science, v. g. to Logic, as we fiad 


* in Plato and Ari ſtotie; to Phyſicks, or the Knowledge of 


N in 
School; and to Erhicks, or the Rules of Morality ; Thus 


al Clemens Alerand. relates, that among the Greeks there are 
but Philoſophers <vho hold Diſputes abour Virtus. 

Sc, Agreeably hereto Pythagoras defines Philoſophy, a Medita- 
alſo tie of Death; by which, according to Plato and. Clemens is 


meant an Abſtraction or Retirement from the Body; which 
Apuleits thus explains: A e is ro ſtudy nothing ſo 
much as to ſet his Soul at Liberty from its Correſpondence with 
the Body : Thus Cicero calls Philoſophy Ars vite, and Seneca, 
Er bite; and thus Plntarch— Conftancy, Fidelity, and a ſoufud 
Mind, are the real 2% 3 all the other Parts of Wi- 
ton, tending any other Way, are Prettinefſes and Curioſities : 
And in this Senſe it was, that Philoſophy chiefly flouriſh'd in 
the School of Sccrates, afterwards call'd the Academick School, 
and among the Sroicks, See AcaDEMICK and STOICk, 
Laſtly, Philoſophy is frequently uſed by Pythageras and 
Plato for Metaphyficks, or the Knowledge of God; which 
Plato calls the true adv 1.6 others the Prima Phiigſophia; 
and in reſpe& whereof, the Platoniſts call all other Philoſophy, 
Niturna  Vur|seuvn O10; ick. 


things Notional, Natural, Moral, and Supernatural, firſt 
ranted by God to our firſt Parents, and tran{mitted to us for 
the Honour of the Creator, and the Good of the Univerſe. 
That Definition of Eyictetus is pretty comprehenſive : Phi- 
Aly conſiſts in three Things; the Practice of Precepts, the 
Reaſon of Prece pts, aud the Proof of Precepts. 


kſiphy, under its ſeveral Stages: Philoſophy, ſay they, be- 
came Impious under Diagoras; Vicious under Epicurus ; Hy- 
P«riticat under Zeno;  Tmpudeut under Diogenes ; Covuetous 
under Demochares; Voluptuctis under Metrodorus; Fantaſti- 


under Pyrrho 3 Quarrelſome under Cleanthes, &c. 4 

The ſereral Dogmata maintain d by the ſeveral Philoſo- 
luer, are infinite : Cicero makes no ſcruple to aver, that There 
& nothing in the World, how abſurd ſvever, but has been 
mantain'd by. one Philoſopher or other. From the firlt 
coichers of new Opinions, and the firſt Founders of Schools, 
* di become divided into innumerable Sucts; ſame 
il — and others Modern; ſuch are the Platoniſts, Peri- 
1 8 are the Carteſſaus, Newtonians, Ste. See the Riſe, 
e Sc. of each Sect under its proper Article Pr a-. 
bs ter, Prairarxriex, Kricvnz Ad, SToioK, Praxn - 
pam AcabUie, Ca TEAIAN, NEWTONIAN, Ce. 
11LODPHY may be divided into two Branches, or conſi- 
under two Hahitudes, 7. hecrerical aud Practical. 


3 


Friend 0 Luther derives the Name from ele, Study, and 


which Senſe it was chiefly uſed in the Foric 


Cale includes all the ſeveral Ideas hitherto deliver'd, under. 
this one general Definition : Philoſophy is the Knowledge of 


oc Some have given the following Epithets to the ancient Phi- 


ct under Crares; Sortrrilbus under Menipf1s; Licentious 


| Eficnreans, Stoicks, Pyrrhonians and ie; 


* 
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PHI 


Theoretical, er Hgaculative Puixosor nv, is that employ d 


in mere Contemplation, and which terminates therein. Such 
is Phy/icks, which is a bare Contemplation of Nature, and 
natural Things. Sce Pursicxs. 

T becreticas Phiiejephy, again, is uſually ſubdivided into 
three, vis. Pueumaricks ; Phyſicks, or Somaticks ; and Ne ra- 
Fhy/icks, or Ontalog ia. 

The Firſt conſiders Beings abſtracted from all Matter; its 
Object are Spirits; their Nature, Properties, Effects, Cc. 
See SrIRIr and PNEUMATICKS, 

The Second conſiders Matter and material Things; its Ob- 
jects are Bodies, their Properties, Laws, Cc, See Bop and 
ParsicxsSG. 

The Third extends to each indifferently ; its Objects are 
either Body or Spirit, See Mx TATHYSsICRs. 

In the Order of our Diſcovery, or Arri val at the Knowledge 
of em, Phyſicks is firit, then Metaphyſicks; the third ariſes 
from the two conſider d together: Aſter an Acquaintance with 
God, ourſelves, and natural Bodies, we come to conſider 


before what is common to em all, the Attributes that _ to all, 


and thus form a Sort of univerſal Philoſophy, or Doctrine 4g 
Emte in general. See Ox ros HU, Ens, Es8xNcz, Sc. 

But in 2 or laying down theſe ſeveral Branches 
to others, we obſerve a contrary Order; beginning with the 
molt Univerſal, and deſcending to the more Particular. And 
hence we ſee why Perpareticks call Metaphyſicks, and the 
Carteſiaus Pneumaticks, the prima Philoſe 3 

Others prefer the Diſtribution of Philoſophy into four Parts, 


Viz, 1. Pneumaticks, which conſiders, and treats of Spirits. 


2. Somaticks, of Bodies. The third compounded of both, An- 
thropekgy, which conſiders Man, in whom both Body and 
Spirit are found. The 4. Ontoſophy, i, e. which treats of what 
is common to all the other three. | 

Practical Prit.osorny, is that which lays down the Rules 
- —_— and happy Life; and excites us to the Practice 

ereof. 

Practical Philoſophy, is 1 ly Ethicks alone, or the 
Method of leading a . happy Life: Yet, moſt 
Authors divide-it into two, anſwerably to the two Sorts of 
human Actions to be directed thereby, vis. Lagicks, which 
govern the Operations of the Underſtanding. See Locicxs 
and UNDERSTANDING. 

And Ethicks properly fo call'd, which dire& thoſe of the 
Will. See Eraicks and WIr. | 


Natural Partosorny ? gee 


NATURAL, 
Moral Puli Losor Hu 


Mon Ar. 


Pn ILosor nx is alſo frequently uſed for the particular Noc- 
trine, or Syſtem of Opinions, broach'd by ſome conſiderable 
Philoſopher, and eſpouſed and adhered to by his Followers. 
See SYSTEM and HyroTars1s. | 


In this Senſe we ſay the 
Moſaic | Mosarc 
yp rk Eex1icuREtAN 
riſtotelian PERITA TE TIC. 
Platonic Pnit. sor HT. See Pr. a rox ic. 
Carteſian CARTESIAN. 
Newtoman EWTONIAN. 
Hermetical HzaMETICAL. 


Pnirosor nx is alſo uſed for a certain Manner of Philoſo- 
hizing; or certain Principles, upon which all the Enquiries 
hereby made, do turn. 

In this Senſe we ſay 


ee or Atomical PR me: „ 
Mechanical PH It osor h. dee MzCcHANICAL. 
Experimental PHIL OSO Hr. "EXPERIMENTAL, 


PnrTTOSo nv, again, is confider'd with regard to the Age, 
or the Place wherein it was taught. | 
In this Senſe we ſay 


© Scholaſtick or School PnIL OS T. See Sc nok AsrIC E. 
New PrrLoorny, Go. CO 


* PHILTR ATION, or Fi.Taarion, the Separation of 
the finer Part of a Fluid, from the Coarſer ; Nur. it 
through a Filrre, uv. a Linnen Cloth, Shammy Skin, Brown 
Paper, or the like. See FiLTRATION. | 

HILTER, Pnrtrat, PRI TRUn, in Pharmacy, c. 
4 Strainer, or Pilere. See Ft TRR. | 


Puir TER, of FiLTRE, is alſo uſed for a Drug, or Prepa- 
ration, which tie ptetended will excite Love. See Cnanm. 
Phiſters, are 'diftingujſh'd into true and 
Spurious are Spells or Charms, ſuppoſed to hate an Effect 
beyond the ordinary Laws of Na y ſome magick Virtue; 
ſuch are thoſe ſaid to be given by old Women, Witches, c. 
See Magick and Wircuchary, | 
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The true Philtres are thoſe. ſuppoſed to work their Effect 
by ſome natural and magnetical Power, | 

There are many grave Authors who believe the 
theſe Philires; and alledge matter of Fat in Confirmation 
of their Sentiments: among the reſt, Y/%7-Helhmont, who ſays, 
that upon holding a certain Herb in his Hand for ſome time, 


and taking afterwards a little Dog by the Foot with the ſame. 


Hand; the Dog follow'd him wherever he went, and quite 


deſerted his former Malter, * 

He adds that P/:/tres only demand a Conformation of 
Mumia; and on this Rey accounts for the Phænomena 
ef Love tranſplanted by the Touch of an Herb; for, ſays he, 


the Heat communicated to the Herb, not coming alone, but 


animated by the Emanations of the natural Spirits; deter- 
mines the Herb towards the Man, and identifies it to him : 


Having, then received this Ferment, it attracts the Spirit of 


the other Object magnetically, and gives it an amorous Mo- 
tion. See Mumia and TRANS PLAN TATION. 
But this is mere Cant; and all Philters, whatever Facts 
may be alledg'd, are mere Chimera's, 
Naturaliſts aſcribe an Effect ſomewhat of Kin to that of 
Philtre to Canthart ies, taken inwardly ; theſe, 'tis true, tend 
to excite love, or rather Luſt : but 'tis Luſt in the General, 
not determin to any particular Object; and they do it no 
vtherwiſe than by irritating the Fibres of the Nerves and Muſ- 
eles, by whoſe Action the Emifſio Seminis is effected. See 
CAN THARIDRS. „ ; | 
The Word Pyhiltre is form'd from the Greek oe to love. 
PHIMOSIs, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Penis, where- 
in the Preputium is glued, or ſtrongly conſtringed upon the 
Glans ; ſo as not to be capable of being drawn back, to un- 
cover the Glans. See GLans and Pazevcs. 
The Word is al.o uſed for a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, wherein 
the Eye-lids are ſo bound together by the Mediation of ſome 
glutinous Matter, as not to be open d. | 20 
The Word is Greet, and properly ſignifies a Ligature with 
Packthread, gi2wns, denoting Packthread. | pony: 
Sometimes a Phimaſis conceals Shankers on, or about the 
Glans ; and ſometimes is ſo violent as to prevent the flowing 
out of the Matter, whence it cauſes an — or Mor- 
fication of the Part. „ | 
The Cure of a Paraphimoſis in no ways differs from that of 
a Phimoſis, except in the Uſe of Injections; and in both Caſes, 
if they Mill prove oblitinate, the Prepuce muſt be cut, in or- 
der to reduce it to its natural State or Situation. 
- PHLEBOTOMY, in Medicine and Chirurgery, Bleeding; 
or the Art or Operation of letting Blood. See Bfoop. 
The Word is compounded of the Greek gail, Vein, and 7turur, 
to cut. | 1 | 
Phlebotomy is. a Manner of Evacyation of the utmoſt Im- 
portance in Medicine, an Idea of its Effects, with the Reaſon 
of its Uſe may be conceiv'd from what follows. ee 
"Tis evident the Blood thrown out of the Heart, while it 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent Blood, and drives it forwards, 
transfers to it Part of its own Motion, and is therefore ſo 
much retarded in its own Motion. Hence, if Blood be drawn 
out of the Baſilic Vein of the right Arm; the ſucceed- 
ing Blood, or that carried by the axillary Artery, or right 
Subclavian, will be leſs hinder'd in its Motion, than it was 
before that Vein was open'd; for Part of the Blood being 
taken away by the opening of that Vein, there remains be- 
hind a lefler Quantity in the axillary Vein, or leſs is contain- 
ed between the farther Extremity of the axillary Artery and 
the Heart, than was before : therefore the Blood being let 
out by the Vein, the Remainder in the Artery will be leſs 
impeded in its Motion than before. See Putsx. : 
| + pars the Blood of that Artery which communicates with 
the Vein that 1s opened, will flow with a Fon Velocity after 
the Aperture is made than before, Conſe uently, while the 
Blood is flowing out of the Vein in the Arm, that thrown 
out of the Heart into the Aorta, will find leſs Reſiſtance in 
he aſcending Trunk, than in the Deſcending; and will there- 
ore flow faſter in the Aſcending, than in the deſcending 
Trunk: And thence too it will find leſs Reſiſtance in the 
right Subclavian Artery than in the left, Ho 
Laſtly, it hence appears, that the Blood being let out of a 
Vein in the right Arm, the remaining Blood in the right ax- 
illary Artery runs with a greater V oclty. into. the Artery of 
that Arm that is contiguous to it, than through the thoracic 
Artery, or the right Scapulary,. which is likewiſe contiguous 
to it ʒ becauſe, when the Blood is not ſuppoſed to be rawn. 
to the thoracic Artery, or 
there is* proportionally a 
in the thora- 


ry, is greater than in the Left z:the Velocity in the 32 1 Tho- 
ac AItery. 
Blood being let out af a Vein in 


4 p 


( 804 ) 


Reality of Bur the Velocity of the-Blood will be 


* 


P HI. 


greateſt Velocity. Will be in the thorac Artem zy. 
of the ſame Side, oing out — Ms all 
Fa Arten 
e e Amen g 
and lea all in the Arteries art | 
by 5-4 the Aorta. | ling from the deli 

On this View it may eaſily be gath OR, 
in the ſeveral Circu — Blk ion? = ws one 
if we would prevent the Increaſe of any . or ſtance, 
Blood ſtagnating in the left Leg, or bring it a ur from the 
little Blood as poſſible, ſhould flow to that _ that g 
ſpace . 2 5 = 1 to be taken Go the. 1 * 

eg of the right Side, ule this i . K 

call a ere, 4 : an is truly making what l 

Again, if Bl rawn- away on 8 | 
fro ſome Vein that receives — Blood 3 Side, ul 
that Trunk which tranſmits it to the ſwell'd Part; it w. 
caſion a greater Derivation of Blood to that Limb. ee 

As to what relates to the whole Habit; in all Lentos 
Viſcidities, if there be a due Strength and Elaftici e 

ing in the Solids, Phlebotomy will make the — 2 
circulate the faſter, and become thinner and water? — 
a Plethora, from Debauch, and too large Quantities of ſpiſau 
Nouriſhment, or from a Diminuzion of Perf; iration, — 
Blood yet retains its natural Fluxility, Pleberomy will male 
the remaining Maſs circulate ſlower, and become cooler 

In the former Caſe, a Diminution of the Reſiſtance in the 

Blood- Veſſels, will increaſe the contractile Powers of thoſ 
Veſſels, and make them beat faſter, and circulate their oy 
tents with greater Velocity ; but in the latter Caſe a Diminy. 
tion of the Quantity of a ſpirituous Blood will leſſen the 
Quantity of Spirit ſecreted in the Brain, the Conſequence of 
which will be that the Heart and Arteries will not contra} 
ſo often nor ſo ſtrongly as before, and therefore the Blood will 
move ſlower, and become cooler. See Hr ANT and An rIR 

And on theſe Things depend the whole Doctrine of Bln. 
ey 2 A TION. 

in Chymiſtry, is an aqueous and inſipid Flu; 

ſuppoſed to be found in e — — wat 
what the other Philoſopherfcall Water. See Warkz. 

Phe makes the 4th of the Chymical Elements, or Ele- 
mentary Principles. See PaincirLs and ETRMENT. 
In the Diſtillation of Vinegar, as alſo of all Minerals and 
inodorous Vegetables, Phlegm comes out firſt ; in that of 
Wine laſt. See DisTiLLA TON. 3 

This Phlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common Vehicle and 
Diluter of all folid Bodies; and in proportion to its Quantity 
in the Mixture, are the other Parts more languid and diſabled 
in their Attractions; yet, on the Chymiſts Principles, Phlegn 
ſhou'd be a Principle of Action; as being neceſſary to the 
Diſſolution of the Salt in Bodies, without which the $#t 
mult remain inactive. See SALT. 

It is much to be queſtion'd whether this Phlegm can erer 
be procured without any Mixture of other Matters; that 
which has the leaſt muſt come neareſt to the Nature of a Prin- 
ciple ; and on that account Rain-water ſhou'd afford it moſt 

Phiegm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by Diſtillation from 
Vegetables, does always carry with it ſome what of the Smel 
of the Vegetable, which it derives 
r from the Spirit reſiding therein. The ſame Phlgn, 

y frequently reiterated Diſtillations, _ afide moſt of thi 

a 


Flu 
id, Phlegm, or Water, — the Chymiſts, are Iniidey an 


any of theſ⸗ 


which the Chymiſis call Phlgm, pere 


4 


ry 
< 9 
8 1 
* 4 


is one of the four 


* 
- 


ours, Seq?! and Boop. 
pan oO, a Medicine: proper to purge, 
D ͤ] oo 
Phlegn 0 HermodaQyls, Turbith. Sc, are Phlegmagogues. - 
Ae . d is form d from the Greek edu nz and 
Yeo 11 ric, 4 Temperament wherein Phlegm, or 
4—. — Humour See TEMPERAMENT and 
f — Conſſitutions are ſubject to Rheums, Deflu- 
a See CONSTITUTION. | | 
in Medicine, a general Name for all Tu- 
| Blood. See Tumor, 
| An Inflammation, 


SES” 02> EST 


* 
8 - - 


attended with 3 ſwelling 
| iſti a Phlegmon. NFLAMMATION. 
ofthe ar eqn — and landable and only peccant in 

ity. ti I'd a true Phlegmon. 5 ON 
* — and —— with Bile, or Pituita, 
tis calld a baſtard Phlegmon in which caſe it participates 
of the Ereſypelay 'Ordema, ot Schirrus. e 
The Blood here extravaſated produces a Heat, Redneſs, 
Tenſion, Renitency, Pulſation, and great Pain. 

The Bubo, Carbuncle, Furuncle, Puſtles, and other Tu- 
terclesarifing from the Blood, are all reducible to the Phleg- 
| 1108 See BuBOy CAaRBUNCLE, Cc. | es os a 
The Ophthalmia, Parotides, Squinancy, and even Pleu- 
rily and Peripneumony, are Species of the Phlegmon. See 
each under its „ cnt ok | 
| The Word is tor 


K S8. FFI os FFS SIL L Tan 


1111060518 in Medicine, a Degree of the Op "IV 
When the Inflammation of the Eye is light and gentle it 
is call'd a Phlogofis 3- when very ſevere, Chemofis. See Orn- 


— 


THALMIA. 
"PHLYACOGRAPHIA, among the Ancients, a merry and 
| burleſque Imitation of ſome grave and ſerious Piece; parti- 
cularly a Tragedy traveſtied into a Comedy. See Travesry, 
The aphy was the fame thing with the Hilarody, 
or Hilarotrageay. toons” ons 
There were ſeveral Kinds of Phlyacegraphy's which had 
their ſeveral Names. See Salmaſius on Sols. | 


2.8 T7 


nd The Parodies which have been made of ſome Parts of the 
x beſt Poets, as the Virgil Traveſty of Scarron and Cotton ; 
- the Rival Queans of Cobber, from the Rival * of Lee; 
bo ſome Pieces of Opera's, the Muſick whereof 2s applied to 
at 


low ork ridiculous Words, come under the Notion of Phly- 
. 2 . 
Te Word. is form d from the Greek nude, nugari, to 


PHLYCTENE or PuLYCTENEs, little white itching 
Veſiculz, ariſing o 
and about the Wriſt, and full of a limpid Serum. 

They ſometimes degenerate into the Itch, and ſometimes 
into Tetters. See Iron, &c. {BO 1 

They are cured like other cutaneous Eruptions. See 

Proka and Pus TL E. 
Pur rer EN R are allo little ulcerous Veſicles, ariſin 
ſometimes on the Adnata, ſometimes on the Cornea, o 
the Eye, like ſo many little Bladders full of Water; po- 
pularly call'd Blifters in the Eyes. 3 
ſhew like Grains of Millet; and when produced 
by ſharp corroding Humour, occafion violent Pain: The 
Fuſtles on the Adnate are red; thoſe on the Cornea 
blackiſh, if near to the Surface, but whiter if deeper. 
They are cured by Excutients and Exſiccants. : 
PHLYSTENE or PH LY Ss TEN A, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe 
which produces Bubo's, full of a ſerous Humour. See Buzo. 

The Phhſtene is a kind of Pox.— The Bubo's it occaſions 
re ſometimes big, livid, pale, black, or any Colour diffe- 
rent from that of the natural Fleſh. —When pierc'd, the 

lh frequently appears ulcerated under em. 

They are uſually occaſion'd by a hot, ſharp Humour, and 
wil ” all Firs 3 the Body; but are moſt dangerous on 
ornea Ot the Eye. a 
The Word is form'd from the Greek pad, Mig of pee 
ks | boil, bubble, &c. rams wy = * 
5 HOENIGMA, a Medicine which raiſes Redneſs, with 
ot on the Places it is applied to. See BLISTER, Cc. 

: uch are Muſtard-Seed, epper, Veſicatories, &c. See 

SICATORY, SINAPISMy G S. | 

they 5-45 are applied to draw the Humour to the Part 
de fe applied on, and divert it from the Part affected. 
Revvlston. W 


The Word is form d from the Greek cin red. 


'd from the Greek een, to cauſe an 


n the Skin, chiefly between the Fingers, 
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- PHOENIX, in Aſtronomy's Conſtellation of the Soutk- | 
ern Hemiſphere; unknown to the Anciehts, and inviſible 


in our Northern Parts. See ConsTgLLATON. : | 
The Conſtellation took its Name, and Form from that 
of a Bird famous among the Antients; but generally look d 
upon the by Moderns as fabuloun ns. 
The Naturaliſts ſpeak of it as after or the only one of 
its Kind: They deſcribe it as of the Size of an Eagle; its 
Head finely creſted, with a beautiful. Plumage 3 its Neck 
cover'd with Feathers of a Gold Colour, and the reſt of its 


Body 3 only the Tail white intermix d with Carna-- 
its Eyes ſparkle like Stars — They hold that 


tian; an 
it lives five or fix handred Years, in the Wilderneſs: That 
when thus advanced in Age, it raiſes itſelf a funeral Pite of 


Wood and Aromatic Gums ; then it lights it with the waf- 
ting of its Wings, and thus burns itſelf; and from its Aſhes 
ari 


iſes a Worm, which in time grows up to be a Pharn;x. 
Hence the PHænician: 
Tree, by reaſon when 
riſes * fairer than ever. 
PHONASCIA, 
See Yoics. ' * 


ve the Name Phenix to the Palm» 
nt down to the very Root, it 


* 


In ancient Greece, there were Combats, or Conteſts, 


eſtabliſt d for the Voice, as well as other Parts of the Gyme 
naſt ice. See GYMNASTICK. 5 
Theſe Combats were ſtill held in the Time of Galen; 


and it was theſe that brought the Phonaſcia into Vogue. 
The Word is form d from the Greek brd, Voice. 
Hence the Maſters of this Art, or thoſe who taught the 


Art of managing the Voice, were call'd Phonaſci; under 
whoſe Tutorage were put all thoſe deſtin- d k Orators, 


Singers, Comedians, &. | | 
_ PHONICKS, the Doctrine, or Science, of Sounds; other- 


| wiſe call'd Acoufticks. ' See Acousricks. 


The Word is deriv'd from the Greek cd, Sound. 


Phonicks may be conſidered as an Art, analogous to . 
Opticks; and may be divided, like that, into direct, re- 
fracted and reflected. . | 


Theſe Branches the Biſhop of Ferns, in alluſion to the 
2 of — denominates Phonic 


and with regard to the Medium or Organ. 


As to the Object, Sound, it may be Improved both with 


regard to the begetting, and the propagating of Sounds; 
The firſt, in ſpeaking, or — fo whiſtling, 
lnging, or hollowing, or luring, which are all diſtin& Arts 
and all 1 ſecond by the Poſition of the ſo- 
norous Body. | | "Mn ] 


With regard to the Medium, Phonicks may be im proved | 
the ſono- 


by the Thinneſs and Quieſcency thereof, and by 
rous Body being A near a ſmooth Wall, either plain 
or arch'd, _— ly cycloidally or elli 
Theory of Whiſpering-Places. See WuIspERINO. 

Add to theſe, that by placing the ſonorous Body near 
Water, its Sound is mollified ; that by placing it on a 
Plain, the Sound is convey'd to a greater Diſtance than on 
uneven Ground, Fc. See SOUND. „ 

As to the Organ, the Ear : It is helped by placing it 
near a Wall, (eſpecially at one End of an Arch, the Sound 
beginning at the other; ) or near the Surface of Water, 
or of the Earth. 20 FIST 1 
And by Inſtruments, as the Stentorophonicon, or Speaking - 
Trumpet. See SpgakINO- TRUMPET. 

By an Inſtrument to help weak Ears, as Spectacles do 
Eyes; by an Inſtrument to take in vaſtly remote Sounds, 
as Teleſcopes do Objects; * a Microphone, or magnify- 
ing Ear-Inſtrument 3 by a Polyphone or multiplying Ear- 
Inſtrument. See Ear, GW. my” 

Cataphonicks, or Reſſected Hearing, may be improved by 
ſeveral Kinds of artificial Ecchoes; for in general, any 
Sound falling either directly or obliquely, on any denſe 
Body, of a ſmooth Surface, whether plain or arch'd, is 
beat back again, or reflected, i. e. does eccho more or leſs. 
See Eccho. 55 
- PHOSPHORUS, a Matter which ſhines, or even- burns, 
ſpontaneouſly, and without the Application of any ſenſible 

ire. See FIRE and Licur. 8 25 3 

The Word is form'd from the Greek gg, Light, and 


I carry. | 

e is either Natural or Artificial. 5 
Natural Ph OSPBHORI are Matters which become lu- 
minous at certain Times, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
Art, or Preparation. | 5 
Such are the Glow- Worms, frequent in cold Countries; 
Flies, and other ſhining Inſects, in hot Countries; rotten 
Wood, the Eyes, Blood, Scales, Fleſh, Sweat, Feathers, 
Ge. ot ſeveral Animals; Diamonds when rubb'd after a 
certain manner; Sugar and Sulphur when pounded in a 
dark Place; Sea-Water, and ſome Mineral- Waters when 
9 T briskly 


the Art of forming the human Voice. 


» Diaphonicks, and 
Phonicks is improvable both with regard to the Object; 


ling, or 


tically ; hence the 


ts bans cet baba 2 (EW þ wa . ; 


\ C 
p ; : . , * . 6 1 0 . 
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brickly agitated 4.2 Cat's vr Horſe's Back, dulyruhb' d wich It diffolyes in all ia of diſtilrd Ons: 411 . 

e n the Bark; nay, Dr. C 6 tells, g Don ſtate 8 call'd liquid . rue. nn 4 Udi thay 
rubbing his own Body briskly with a well-warm'd Shirt,, It may be ground in all kiads of fat Pomatumm; h. 5 

he e made both to ſhine; and Dr. Sloare adds, Caſe it makes a luminous Ungurne. a Mick 

that he knows 2 Hritol Gentleman and his Son, | both. So that the Phoſphorus fulgurans, Smragdinus, Sa 
whoſe Stockings will ſhine after much walking. Liquid Phoſphorus, and Laimineus Ungaent, Are the ga 
All Natural Pteſpbori have this in common, that they Drug, under different Circumſtances. 


don't. ſhine always, and that they never give any Heat. 


f 


Se NocTILUCA.. | | * FP | V< vi f 
But that walich of all Natural Phoſphori has occaſioned 


che moſt Speculation is the Barometrical or Aerrurtal Pheſ- 


eee or Mercurial P no SPHOR U $..2+M, Picard 
firſt obſerved that the Mercury of his Barometer, when 


ſhaken in a dark Place, emitted Light; with this Circum- 


ſtance, that in ſhaking the Mercury with Rapidity, ſome- 


times above ànd ſometimes below its Equilibrium with the 


Air, the Lig is only ren dike” 1 it, where it ap- 
ears as if adhering to the upper Surface. 1 
l But this Light * found in the Mercury of all Baro- 
meters, which occaſions a great Difficulty, - 
M. Bernoulli, upon examining the Circumſtances of this 
Phznomenon, invented a Soluti b ima 
ines that upon the Mercury's deſcending, the Vacuum in 
| Ne Tube increaſing, there iſſues ont of the Mercury to fill 
up this Exceſs of Vacuity, a very fine ſubtile Matter before 
diſpers'd throughout the Pores of this Mineral; and that 
at the ſame time there enters thro the Pores of the Tube 
another finer Matter: Thus, the firſt Matter emitted out of 
the Mercury and collected over its Surface ſtriking im- 
etuouſly againſt that received from without, has the ſame 
flect with Des-Cartes's firſt Element againſt the ſecond; 
that is, produces the Motion of Light, See Licur. 
But why, then, is not the Phænomenon common to all 
Barometers? To this he anſwers, That the Motion of the 
ſubtile Matter out of the Mercury may be weaken'd, and 
prevented by any heterogeneous Matter collected on its 
upper Surface into a Kind of Pellicle ; ſo that the Light 
ſhould never appear but when the Mercury was perfectly 


This Reaſoning was confirm'd from the Experiments of 
ſeveral Barometers which he made according to. this Plan 
but the Royal Academy of Sciences, who repeated the Ex- 
periments with, Barometers made after the ſame manner 
did not meet with the ſame Succeſs ; the Light being found 
in ſome not in others. 5 0 f 

M. Homberg therefore conjectured, that the Difference 
conſiſted in the different Qualities of the Quickſilver: In 
ſome, he obſerv'd, they uſed Quick-Lime to purify it; in 
others, Steel-Filings. The Mercury, then, raifing in the 
Diſtillation, and paſſing thro' the Lime, might take away 
Parts thereof, capable, by their extreme Smallneſs, to lodge 
in its Interſtices. Hence, as Quick-Lime always retains 
ſome hiery Particles, tis poſſible, in a Place void of Air, 

where they ſwim at Liberty, they may produce this Luſtre. 
Mr. Haulſ bee has ſeveral Experiments of the Mercurial 
Phoſphoru—paſſing Air forcibly thro the Body of Quick- 
ſilver placed in an Exhauſted Receiver, the Parts were vio- 

lently driven againſt the Side of the Receiver, and gave all 
around the Appearance of Fire; continuing thus till the Re- 
ceiver was half full again of Air. | 

From other Experiments he found, that tho' the Ap- 
pearance of Light was not producible by agitating the Mer- 
cury in the fame Manner in the common Air; yet that 


a very fine Medium nearly approaching to a Vacuum was 
not at all neceſſary. | | 
And, laſtly, from other Experiments he found, that 
Mercury enclos d in Water, which communicated with the 
open Air, by a violent ſhaking of the Veſſel wherein it was 
encloſed, emitted Particles of Light in great plenty, like 
little Stars. . 
By including the Veſſel of Mereury, &c. in a Receiver, 
and exhauſting the Air, the Phanomenon was chang'd; 
and, upon ſhaking the Veſſel, inſtead of Sparkles of Light 
the whole Maſs appear'd one continued Circle of Light. 


Artificial PfospHORL are ſuch as owe their luminous 


Quality to ſome Art, or Preparation. 
Of theſe thereare three Kinds: The firſt burns and con- 


ſumes every combuſtible it touches; the other two have 
no ſenfible Heat. 


"* 


it, at Berlin; and in 1680, Mr. Boyle publih'g 


the Conſi 


Solution of the ſame: He ima- R 


the Receiver ſhake all well about to looſen what flicks ts 


It was invented by Mr. Kunkel, Chymiſt ür g. 
of Saxony; brought into 3 M. eie ne 15 
Dreſden, by whom it was communicated to Mr Auen of 

In 1676, M. Elzhofe. publiſh'd a Treatiſe: 6x; 


"BY an 
another in 
CTLues, 


52 under the Title of NVoctiluta. See No 
Homberg firſt made of it at Paris in x 
municated the Method of 1 e to the Publick r 
Preparation of the Salid hs ſphorus, or Phoſperys of | 
| CY A | 
Evaporate a good Quantity of Urine of Beer: | 
Fi , Coveritup . 


of Sand, or — 


reverbery. 
Hours, augment th 
Hy, t ; Oil be drawn off.— 
Raife the Fire to the higheſt degree; upon which whit 
Clouds will come into the Receiver and fix by little and littl 
on one ſide, in form of a yellowiſh Skin 3 and another part will 
precipitate to the Bottom in Powder.—Keep the Fire thut ij 
olent for three Hours till no more Fumes ariſe.—Let alle 

and unlooſe the Veſſels; and throwing more Water into 


the Sides, —Pour the whole into a-Glaſs-Veſſel to ſettle, - 
„The Volatile Salt will now diffolve in the Water, and 
the Phoſphorus and Oil fink to the Bottom; pour of the 
Water, and gathering the remaining Matter together, put 
it into a Glaſs-Veſſel with a little freſh Water; and d 
it in a Sand- Heat ſtirring it from. Time to Time with 
wooden Spatula. | SIE 
By this means the Phoſphorus will ſeparate from the Ol, 
and fink to the Bottom: Pour off the Oil, and male up 
the Phoſphorus, while hot, into Sticks for Uſe, 
Boerhaaue gives us other Ways of preparing Phiſptors, 
Recent Urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four Days ina 
tall Glaſs, with a Heat no greater than that of a healthy 
Man, grows reddy, fetid, and cadaverous : This digeſted 
Urine, being put to diſtil in a Retort, yields a clear fetid 
Liquor, then a yellow volatile Salt, which evaporated to 
the Conſiſtence of a Spa, and mix'd with four times its 
Weight of dry Sand, and the Diſtillation continued in a 
cover d Retort, there. ſucceſſively comes over, by greater 
and greater degrees of Fire, a fetid brown Oil, bluih 
Fumes, and a groſs ſhining Matter which ſinks in Water, 
and is the ſolid Phoſphorus. | ; 
To make it more directly, and to the beſt Advantage, it 
may be Foray to take a ſufficient Quantity of human U. 
rine, afforded by a Perſon not much given to drink Wine, 
and exhale it away in an open Veſſel to a Rob, or the Cn, 
ſiſtenee of Honey; then ſet it to putriſy for half a Year, nd 
upon Diſtillation it will afford a large Proportion of Salt; 
after which, if ſix times its own Quantity of Sand, 01 
Brick-Duſt, be added to the Remainder, and the Piti 
tion be continued, as in the Caſe laſt mentioned, the hy 
phorus will fall into the Water,—Or it may commod: 


oully be prepared, by ſuffering the Rob of Urine to dis 


for two Years in an open Veſſel in the open Air; during 
which time a ſlimy, fæculent, unctuous, earthy Matter in 
fall to the bottom; which being frequently waſh'd Tit 
ure Water, wherein it will notdiffolve, will leave Wi 
atter behind it, neither of an Alkaline, Acid, 142 p 
Terreſtrial, nor ſcarce of an unctuous Nature; and tu 
of it ſelf a proper Matter for the making of Phoſ 
Diſtillation with Sand, | 


- 
— 


vided. it be kept in 
of an | 


+& + P. | 
1425 by digeſting in Horſe- 


i} of Turpentine, or the like. 
Notation tho ON will be ſo impregnated with it, 
g the Bottle, the Matter will appear on a 


# 


Tr adenine 
i Re lends 2 35 with the Li- 
Dr. Sarr tells us, they will be made to 


i \ -oblv in the Dark, and the Luſtre thereof 
7 0 Janne Objedts, yet without any Ot- 


ks ſoon 894 Candle is brought in, the Shining diſappears, 
Chan perceivable. Cy. "2 1 
This Phe emits frequent Flaſhes like Lightning, 
n when cloſe ſtopp'dz eſpecially in warn | eather, 
— Mr. Boyle takes occaſion to draw a Parallel between 
| Lightnirfy and Phoſphorw, 
cond Kind of Artificial Phoſphorng, is a Prepara- 
= of we call'd the Boloniam Stone, from a City of 
that Name in ay nigh which it is fond. © 
The firſt who undertook to make this Stone luminous, 
was a Chymiſt of that City call'd Vincenzo Caſciarolo, 
Perus, Licetus, &c. have deſcribed the Proceſs, but mi- 
fakenly: N. Homberg, who made a Journey to /raly. ex- 
reſely to learn the Preparation, firſt communicated the 
— to M. Le! Who & it in the 7th Edition of 
tis Chymiſtry, See the Method under the Article Bot o- 
NAN Stone. | LES | 


This Phoſpborms has not any ſenſible Heat; and only be- 
comes —— after being expos d to the Sun, or the Day- 
light, when it reſembles à burning Coal, and preſerves its 
Lht five or fix Minutes in the dark, daring which Time 
it N to recover its Light muſt be expoſed a- 
freſh to rz Bd Mg ie 
The third Kind of Phoſphorus calbd the Hermetic Phno- 
$2HORUS Or PHOSPHORUS: Balduini, is a Preparation of 
HO with Aquofortyy or Spirit of Nitre by the Fire. 

is makes a Body conſiderably ſofter than the Bolonian 
Stone; but it has all the Qualities thereof 


7 


Chymiſt, call d Hermes, in the Society of the Nature Cu- 
riſorum, whence its other Name HermetiCe. 


Some of the late Chymiſts have hit on other Sorts of 


Phoſphoys, POR | 
ans Homberg, in a Proceſs upon the Fecal Matter 
happening to calcine it with Alum, accidentally produced 
a new Phoſphorus, in form of a Powder, the leaſt quantity 
of which taken out of a cloſe Veſſel, and expoſed to the 
Air a Piece of Paper, in a Moment's Time would 
take Fire, and ſet the Paper a ſmoaking, and preſently 
burn it or any combuſtible Matter it came near. 
This it would do, equally by Night and Day; and with- 
dnt rubbing or heating, or mixing it with any other thing 
to promote the Inflammation; in which he obſerves, it 
differ d from all the artificial Phoſphors hitherto known. 
For that e. gr. of Urine, requires a ſmall Degree of Warmth 
to enable it to ſhine, or take Fire; and the Bolorian Stone, 
and Phoſphorus Balduini only ſhine by Day-Light, 
ln Effect, M. Lemery the younger has at length diſcover'd 
that there is ſcarce any Animal or Vegetable Matter but 
* afford Phoſphorns,—This he experienced in the Seeds 
inte, Honey, Sugar, Leaves, Flowers, Woods, Roots 
— Oils of divers Plants; the Blood and Fleſh of Calves, 
gate Flies, Worms; the Lolks of Eggs, Gr. The human 
ll, Bones, Fat, Nails; and the Dung of all Animals. 
* he 2 added to all theſe Matters to make 
Phone of them, is Alum, which is indiſpenſibly re- 
2 nor can any other Salt how near a - kin ſoever here - 
ne tho' it yield the very ſame Principles, be ſubſtitu- 
8 ereto. As to the Means, or the Operation whereby it 
to be made, Calcination appears to be the eſſential Part. 
4 Phyfical Cauſe of the Phenomena of Phoſphorus. 
at the Rationale of the Effects; it may he obſerv'd; 
* moſt of the Natural Phoſphori, there is à brisk At- 
* or Friction concern d; which we may ſuppoſe ei- 
2 8Ve the minute Parts of the Subſtance the proper 
if f and Agitation neceſſary to convert them into Fire, 
4 nn ſo Jeng ucible, Cas Bacon, Boyle, Newton; and the 
wh ty of the Engliſt . N have ſuppoſed it is) 
e nd emit the Particles of Fire naturally con- 
non, Gr m. See FIRE, FLAME, FRICTION, ArrRi- 
In the Fattir: RT 3 PEE i 
.*atttious Sorts, we may note, that a long Pro- 
cr hy Fire is uſually required, wherein the Matter finders 
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Sctapings of the Solid, for two Days, 


[t has its Name from its Inventor Balduin, a Gtrman 


goes divers Coctlons; Torrefäctions, | Calcinations, Diſtfl 


does lations, Cc. in the. Courſe whereof a conſiderable Ouan- 
ity of Fire muſt neceſſarily be imbibed, and may poſſibly 


be retain'd therein. SS | ES, 
In that e. gr. prepared of the Fecal Matter, M. Honi- 


berg obſerves, the aqueous Part bf the Subſtance muſt 3 | 


arily have all been evaporated, with the greateſt Part o 
the Oil and volatile Salt, leaving Pores or Vaculties in the 
Places they poſſeſs d; ſo that what remains, is a ſpongeous 


| Tp of Earth and fix'd Salt, having nothing in its Loculi, 
or 


vities, but ſome of the Matter of the Fire which has 
been arreſted and detain'd therein; much as in Quick-Lime. 
This being ſuppoſed, we know that the fix'd Salt, which. 
is here pretty copious, will readily abſorb the Moiſture of 
the contignons Air; and the ſudden Introduction of ſuch 


Moiſture into the Pores of the Powder muſt produce a. 
Friction, which may excite a ſmall Degree of Heat; and 


this join'd with what Fire was there already laid up, may 
make a Heat ſufficient to-give Fire to the ſmall Remains 
of Oil too cloſely link'd with the Salt to have been carried 
off by the eg we, Fire : So that we have here every thing 
neceſſary to Heat and Light. See Hrar, fc. 
What confirms this Doctrine is, that if the Powder be 
kept in a Veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe; the Air, inſinuati 


' by Degrees, moiſtens and ſaturates the Powder, but 


ſlowly, as not to * Friction enough to ſet it on Fire; 
ſo that it is ſpoilt, and diſibled from taking Fire ever 
after: much as Quick- Lime, Which after it has lain ſome 
_ in the Air, ceaſes to grow hot even by the Affuſion of 

ater. 3 ; | 


The Reaſon why Quick-Lime, which contains a deal of 


Particles of Fire, as well as our Powder, does not conceive 
Heat by the Acceſs of the Air, of the Ingreſs of its Moi- 
ſtare into the Pores thereof, but that Water muſt be 
thrown thereon, is, that the Quick-Lime being more 
— ns retains too little fix'd Salt to imbibe 
the Moiſture readily and copiouſly enough to excite the ne- 
ceſſary Friction: . Wer 
And the Reifon Why Quick-Lime does not prodiice a 
Flame; as the Powder does, even when Water is caſt on it; 
is, that it did not retain enough of the Oily Matter to af- 
ford Flame: For if Oil be mix d with it, a Flame will rea- 
1 Mem, de Þ Acad. An. 1711. EE 
-PHOSPHORUS in Aſtronomy, is the Morning-Star, or 
the Planet Venus, when ſhe goes before the Sun. See Venus. 
The Latins call it Lucifer. The French, Etoile de Berger. 
Th Greeks, Phoſphorus, from 98s, Light, and eite I bear; 


"PHOTASCIATERICA, a Term fome Authors uſe fot 
the Art of Dialling.” See DiAL LIN. 


6 
8x 
. n 


The Names is derived hence, that the Art not only 


ſhews the Hours by the Shadows of a Gnomon, whence 
it is call'd Sviaterica; from oxi, Shadow; But ſometimes 
alſo by means of the Sun's Light, as in Spot-Dials, Reflect- 
ing-Dials, Ce. from gde, Lux, Light. See Diaz. 
PHOTINIANS, a Sect of ancient Hereticks, who de- 
nied the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. See HERETICK. 
They took their Name from Phetinus their Chief, Biſhop 
of Sirmium, and Diſciple of Marcellus, 
| He maintained, as Leo tells us in one of his Sermons, 


that Jeſus Chriſt was true Man, but not true God, nor born 


before all Ages; that he only began to be Chriſt when the 


Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon him; and that he was call'd 
only Son, for no other Reaſon but becauſe the Virgin had no 


other. . 
e was convicted of his Error, and depoſed by a Synod 


of Arians held at Sirmium in 351. 


PHRASE, PuRasS1s, in Grammar; a certain elegant 


Faſhion or Manner of Speech, peculiarly belonging to this 
or that Occaſion, this or that Art, or this or that Language. 
Thus we ſay an l[tdlian Phraſe, an Eaſtern Phraſe; a 
Poetical Phraſe, or Rhetorical Phraſe. See IDiou. 

A few elegant Phraſes, pertinently applied, are an Or- 
nament of Diſcourſe z but if they come too thick they 
have an ill Effect, and make the Style favour of Aﬀeation. 
See STYLE. | | | 
The Word Phraſe is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort Sen- 
tence; or ſmall Set or Circuit of Words conſtruted toge- 
ther. See SENTENCE. — | 
In this Senſe Father Buffer divides Phraſes into Compleat 
and Incompleat. | 


Phraſes are Compleat where there is a Noun and a V erb, | 


each in its proper Function, i. e. where the Noun expreſſes 
a Subject, 274. Verb the thing affirm'd of it. 
Incompleat Phraſes are thoſe where the Noun and Verb 
together only do the Office of a Noun; conſiſting of ſeveral 
Words without affirming any thing, and which might be 

eſs d in a ſingle Word, ' e gh 
Thus, that which is true, is an incompleat' Phraſe, which 
might be expreffed in one Word, Truth: as, that a 
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©. PHRENES,.in A 


NITIS» 
_ PHREN 


Nxkys and DiaPHRAGM, Ci kd battle eee 
 PBRENIC Veſſeli, is a Term applied to a Vein, and ſome 
Arteries of the human Body; from their paſſing through 


the Diaphragm. 
The Phrenic 


- 


See ARTERY, AORTA, Ofc. 
The Phrenic Veins are two 


. 


See Vein Cava. ? 


-. PHRENITIS, PBR RN ESIS, PH RENS Y, in 5 Medi- th 
ction; 


cine, a conſtant and vehement Delirium; or Di 
Feen panied with an acute Fever, raving, waking, Gr. See 
ELIRIUM., | | = | 1 N 
Ir differs. ſrom the Mania; and Melancholly, in that 
en are without Fevers, See Max IA, GWG. W 
| t 
as ſame. will have it from oęlu, the Diaphragm, in regard 
the Ancients ſuppoſed it to have its. Seat in that Part. See 
%%% ⁰ T 0 
Phyſicians generally make the Phrenitis to conſiſt in an 
Inflammation of the Meninges of the Brain; and diftingaiſh 
it from the R which they. ſuppoſe to be an In- 
flammation of the Diaphragm. See PARKAPHRENIT Is, 
Millis will have them the ſame Diſeaſe, and both to con- 
ſüiſt in an Inflammation of the Animal Spirits. He only di- 
ſtinguiſhes them as the Inflammation ariſes from the Cere- 
brum alone, or from the Cerebrum and Cerebellum together; 
and concludes, --that they both ariſe aſter a Fever, from 
| the boiling Blood's throwing its aduſt Recrements into the 
BSWCE Fogoome tt” oe wont ont ft bt 49 EIT 
 Boerhaave makes the Phrenitis either true, wherein the 
Cerebrum, or Meninges, or both, are inflamed; or ſympro- 
mati, where the Matter of a Fever is tranſlated into the 


. . Cerebr en & he $$: 145» CO TT” ne , 
The true one either kills on the third, fourth, or fifth, or 
; ſeventh Day; or changes into a Mania, Lethargy, Comus, 
Cc. Tremors, Gnaſhing of the Teeth, grumous Blood di- 
ſtilling from the Noſe, are Prognoſticks of Death. --- 
The Diſeaſe is ofteneſt the Effect of Inflammatory or 
Malignant Fevers; tho it ſometimes alſo ariſes from a Sup- 
preſſion of the natural Evacuations, as the Menſes, &c. - 
The Cure is the fame as of an Apoplexy ; but where 
the Evacuations are concern'd,: they mult firſt be rectified, 
See APOPLEXY. "Pp 5 TR 
. PHRYGILAN. Afoge, in Muſic, Sze Mops. | 
PHRYGIANS, PRRY GES, or PHRYGASTES, as 
S. Epiphanius calls em, were ancient Hereticks, a Branch 
of the Montaniſts; fo call'd from Phryzia a Place where 
they abounded. They eſteem'd Montanus their Prophet; 
and look d on Maximilla and Priſcilla as great Prophe- 
teſſes. See MoNTANISTrs. Ne” 2 
This Spirit of Prophecy, or rather Enthuſiaſm, was their 
diſtinguiſhing Character. In the Buſineſs of the Trinity 
they were orthodox. - | 
PHTHIRIASIS, in Medicine, the Morbus Pedicularis, 
or Louzy Diſeaſe, wherewith Children, and even ſome- 
times Adults are afflicted. Sce PRDIcuLARISs. « 
Its Cauſe is in the Seeds of that Vermin laid in the Cu- 
ticle, which here happening to prove a proper Nidzs, che- 
riſhes and foſters the Seed ſo as to hatch it. See Worms. 
The Linnen Cloths uſed by Goldſmiths to wipe their 
Veſſels with after Siding, are excellent againſt the Phthi- 
riafis by reaſon of the Mercury they contain, 
plied by rubbing the Child's Heac. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek obe, Louſe. 
- PHTHISIS, in Medicine, in its general Senſe, is any 
kind of Conſumption of the Body, in what part ſoever it 
be ſeated, or from what Cauſe ſoever it ariſe. See Con- 
SUMPTION, N 5 | 4 
Thus we have a Nervous Phthiſis, Renal Phthifis, Dorſal 
Phthiſis, Pulmonary Phthifis, &c. | | 5 
Hat, in its proper Senſe, Phrluſis is reſtrain d to a Pul- 
Conſumption, or a Conſumption ariſing from an Ul- 


FA 
£4 


| Artery ariſes out .of. the deſcending Aorta, 
and diſtributes itſelf into the Diaphragm and Pericardium. I 


Veins: which the Deſcending | 
Cava receives immediately after its piercing the Diaphragm. Of t 


has its Name from lu, Mens, the Underſtanding; or 


the Fhehiſis; which Willis aſeribes to the Sulphur abound 


there are frequently Inſtances of its being communicatedly 


when ap- & 


| Pe icularly of the Decalogue; which the more nk, 
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Or Acci dend, Where 
' tne Breaſt ung 
Re oY Ching, with 
all x 1 PI STA en ed 
For the Cure; — S denham orders the Defluxion on fl. 
Lungs, in the kirk Stage, to be abated by Rod leg = 
and Fectorals to be uſed, accommodated to the Ur 
* of Ar N vix. 8 Attenuative, ty 
wage the ic, &c, with Emulſions, Aﬀes-Mi 

and Balſamicks, to cure the Ulcer. 5 i "_ " 
But the chief Aſſiſtance in this Difcafe. is from riding 
conſtantly on Horſeback, where the Patient need tot coy 
fine himſelf to any Laws of Diet, &c. This alone; he addy 
is almoſt as ſure à Cure for a Phehific, as the Cortex form 
ytermltting Fever. See D . „ 
Dr. Baynard- recommends Butter-Milk as an admirible 
Succedaneum to Aﬀes-Milk;——Sylvius ſays, 2 of no 
icine, either internal or external, ſo good -againſt freſh 
Ulcers of the: Lungs, as Balm of: Sulphur, eſpecially when 
prepare wrt Oil of Aniſe. See Sul euubn. 
 Etmuller obſerves, that the Cough of Phebijica, People 
is at firſt only Stomachal; at length it becomes Palmoiary, 
He adds, that Vomitaries are good in a beginning Zirbjf, 
Purgatives by all means to be avoided; and commendsthe 
Uſe of Medicines made of Tobacco, not only as they pto- 
mote Expectoration; but as Vulnerary, 
. Iis a common Obſervation, that in thoſe Countries 
where they burn Turf, People are rarely affected with 


ing therein, and recommends Tincture of Sulphur as the 
beſt Remedy he knows of in any Cough without a Feier; 
adding, that a Suffumigation, or Smother, of Sulphur and 
a — has frequently proved a Cure in the moſt deſperate 
bkthiſis. | | RS ig 
Bonetus holds the Phthifis to be contagious z. and thit 
Cloaths, Linnen, Beds, &c. 
Pitcairn recommends Mereurius Dulcis, in the Beginning 
of a Phthifis, And Barbette and Colbatch aſſert, that, con- 
trary to the Opinion of moſt Authors, they have frequent 
ly uſed Acids with Succeſs in Phthifics. See Hxcric, &. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek gfigis, Corruption, 
Attenuation, Cc. RES 5 
PHYGETHLON, in Medicine, is defined by Ce!ſu, 1 
hard flat Tumor, ſomewhat reſembling a Puſtle; occaſion 
ing an intenſe Pain, and ſometimes a Fever. See Tunol. 
The . only differs from the Phyma, in that i 
does not rife ſo high; it ripens very ſlowly, and produces 
dut little Pos See Pay: oo 0, 
The Latins call it Panis, or Panus, and ſometimes Far 
cula.—Gorræus defines the Phypethlon, a 70 ariling on 
the glandulous Parts, eſpecially about the Neck, Armpit, 
and Inguen; which laſt is call'd a Bubo. See PHLEGMON 


65 SPP | 
The Phygethlon has the ſame Cauſes, and the fame Sy" 
ptoms with the common Bubo. See Buso. l 
It frequently ariſes after Fevers, and Pains of the Bell 
and is cured like other Inflammations. 22 
The Word is derived from the Greek elo, I gaanz 
PHTLACTERT, in Church-Hiſtory, a Slip of P. 
ment, wherein was wrote ſome Text of Holy Scriptun 


* among the Jews wore. on the Forehead, the 


or the Neck, as a. Mark of their Religion, 


/ 


| © (he Ancients gave the Nane Plylaftery to 
| j the ee, See or rafters which they wore 
ul get 16 Amalets, to preſerve em from Dangers or 
about dee Cu RM; AMULBET» . 
Diſeaſes. [tive Chriſtians alſo gave the Name Phylaeries 
| "= ge wherein they incloſed the Relicks of their 
8 uus, in Medicine, 4 roundiſh points 
Pm, e Pee arr efpeclly under th 
lower Jae NE and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, 
en 
i ifdren 3. more difficultly in Adults 
eaſily cured in n It is remedied by aſſiſting Na- 
Work of Maturation; as, by a ſuppuratine Ca- 
& 6. It is f Ag b s a 4 ; 2 
and is moſt common in Children, where it fre- 
iſes from too ; t Bandages. #7” 25 why 
ens obſerves, that ſame make Phyma a general Name 


* * 


> 
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1 ors, or Apoſthumes, that maturatg:amd, ſuppu- 
m4 for al , of mhat Find ſoover, or in whatſoever glandus 
my — part they ariſe. See APOSTHUME. 8 
— PHYSIC, or Pursick, the Art of Healing; properly cal- 
; ine. | „ 5 
ah 118 dee Rik, Progreſs, Diviſion, Cc. of Phyſic ; See Mz- 
* PIR ord is form'd from the Greek overs, Nature; in re- 
ha aul ee conſiſts principally in the Obſervation of Na- 
1 ture. . pursicks. . * 
the PHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to, or really exiſting in 
$ Nature. Seo PhySicxs. _ „ 0 
as In this Senſe we ſay a Phyſical Point, in oppoſition to a 
8 Mathematical one which only exiſts in the Imagination. See 
) | : 
Or, Poi Nr. 2 N 3 >: 2 
| A Phyſical Subſtance, or Body, in oppoſition to Spirit, or 
ln Foe. Subſtance, &c. See SUBSTANCE, Oe 
Thy Pyys1CAL, or ſenſible Horizon. See HOR1zoN. 
2 PHYSICIAN, a Perſon who profeſſes Medicine, or the 
| Art of Healing, See Megp1ciNs. 


The Ancients diſtinguiſhed their Phyſicians into various 
Claiſes or Sets i——As, Mer hodical Phyficians, thoſe who 


0 rroceeded in a certain regular Method, founded upon Reaſon; 
ell deducing Conſequences therefrom, to particular Caſes, See 
hen METHODICAL. + 


Dogmatical Phyſicians, thoſe who laid down Principles, and 


pl reaſons from thoſe Principles, and from Experience. See 
ry, DoOMatIC | | 3 | 
ifs Empirical Phyſicians, thoſe who kept wholly to Experience, 


znd excluded all Uſe of Reaſon in Medicine. uch was Se- 

rapim, Apollonius, Glaucus, &c, See EMPERICAL. 
Again, Clinical Phyſicians were thoſe who viſited their Pa- 

dun xbed, to examine their Caſes. See CLINIc. 

n 0 


wh tion to the Emperiſts, who ſold their Medicines 

ak in the Streets, GG. 2 ; 

the They had alſo their Aſtrological Phyſicians, Botanic Phy- 

ers. ſcans, Anatomical Phyſicians, Chirurgeons, latraliptes, 

od f thoſe who applied external Unctions and Frictions, 
: | | 


Coſmetick Phyſicians for the Com plexions; Ophthalmic 


hat IHfciam for the Eyes; Vulnerary Phyſicians for Wounds, Cc. 
iby Among the Moderns, a general Phyfician includes almoſt all 


theſe ſeveral Kinds: Regular Phyficiansare contra - diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom Emperical Phyſicians, who preſcribe at random; having 


ung . © . f . . 
__ one or two Remedies which ſerve in all Diſeaſes. See Eu- 


| Galenical Phyſicians are. thoſs who preſcribe gentle, na- 
uril and ordinary Medicines, See GaLENICAL. 


Nolent Medicines drawn from Minerals, &c. by Fire, See 
?AGYRICAL and CHYMICAL. | 


05 35 the Doctrine of Natural Bodies, their Phænomena, 
wes, and Effects; their various Affections, Motions, Ope- 


m 7 Cc. See PuiLosopny and NATURE. 
; Ol Bos Locke would likewiſe have G © p, Angels, and Spirits, 
Its, "me under Phyſicks, which more uſually are referr'd to Ale- 


hic kt. See METAFHYS1CKS. 


4 2 Word is derived from gvors, Nature, See PHS ko- 
The Origin of Phyficks N referr'd by the Greeks, to the 
— . | 7 5 
. v:z, the 533 Magi, and the Hebrew and 
__ Prieſts, See BRACHMANs, MAGI, Cc. 
Shed theſe it was derived to the Greek Sages or Sophi, 
Cop N Thales, who is faid to have firſt profeſs d the 

Vol Nature in Greece. See Soph !. 
periode it deſcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and 
— Schools; whence it was prone gated into Italy, and 
had p tro" the reſt of Europe; tho the Druids, Bards, Cc. 
ON 


SSA 


h Hels of their own. e PYTHAGOREAN, PL a- 


* ERIPATETIC, ſee alſo DRU ID, BAR D, 


ave its Riſe from a pitui- 


V4 yrical or Chymical Phyſicians are thoſe who preſcribe . 


PHYSICKS, by the Latins calld PHV s Ic a, the. Greeks 
dan, and by us frequently Phys10LoGY, or Natural Phi- 
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 Phyſchomay be divided; with regard to the manner where? 
in it has been handled, and the Perſons by whom, into 
. 19 Symbolical, ſuch was that of the old Egyptian, Peg 
fteans and Platonifls, who delivered the Properties of Natu- 
ral Bodies under Arithmetical and Geometrical Characters, 


and Hieroglyphics. See Sraivot, GBOMETRT, Herber r- 
plc, &. | | . | 


20 Peripatetical, or that of the Ariſt6;elians; Who ex- 
plain'd the Nature of things bu Matter, Form, and Priva- 


tion, Elementary and Occult Qualities, Sympathies,” Anti- 


pathies, Attractions, &c. See ARISTOTELIAN, Gr. 
3 Experimental, which enquires into the Reaſons and 
Natures of Things from Experiments; ſuch as thoſs in Chy- 
miſtry, Hydroſtaticks, Pneumaticks, Opticks, Gr. See 
EXPERIMENT, Cc. VVVVVVT»'L-aᷓͤ gorge 

This has been much cultivated fince the Time of my Lord 
Bacon ;, and continues to be fo, with'good Succeſs, 

The Experiments of the Academiſts of Cimento, of the 
Royal Society, of the Royal Academy, and even of private 
Perſons; particalarly Mr. Beyle, Sir I Newton, Mr. Haukſ- 
bee, &c. have been of infinite Service in Phyſicks; and tis to 
theſe, in great meaſure, that the Aqvaniago of the modern 
Philoſophy above the ancient is due. 
4 The Mechanical or Corpuſcular, which explains the Ap- 
pearances of Nature from the Matter, Motion, Structure, 
and Figure of the Bodies, and their Parts; all according 
to the ſettled Laws of Nature and Mechanicks. See Cor- 
PUSCULAR and MECHANICAL, . | | | 

PHYSIOGNOMICKS, a Term uſed by ſome Phyſicians 
and Naturaliſts, for ſuch Signs as are taken from the Coun- 
tenance to judge of the State, Diſpoſition, &g. of the Bo- 


dy and Mind, See Sid and PHrysIOGNoOMY. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, the Art of knowing the Humour, Tem- 


perament, or * of a Perſon, from Obſervation of 


the Lines of the Face, and the Characters of its Members, 


or Features. 


Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the top modern Au- 
thors on Phyſſognomy.— The ancient ones are the Sophiſt 
Adamantius, and Ariſtotle, the Phyfiognomy of which laſt we 
have tranſlated into Latin by de Lacuna. EY 
The Word is form'd from the Greek gde, Nature, and 
pan, | know. | Os . 

There ſeems to be ſomething in Phyſiagnomy; and it may 
perhaps bear a much purer Ave: -: <9/ than what theſe Au- 
thors were acquainted withal.— This, at leaſt, we date ſay, 
that of all the fanciful Arts of the Ancients, diſuſed among 
the Moderns, there is none has ſo much Foundation in Na- 
ture as this. 5 | 

There is an apparent Correſpondence between the Face 
and the Mind ; the Features and Lineaments of the one are 
directed by the Motions and Affections of the other: there 
is even a peculiar Arrangement of the Members of the Face, 
a ry Diſpoſition of the Countenance, to each prticular 
Affection; perhaps to each particular Idea of the Mind, See 
Pass ION. „ 

In effect, the Language of the Face, Phy/irenomy, is as 
copious, nay, perhaps, as diſtin&t and intelligih!-:, as tliat 
of the Tongue, Seech.— Thanks to bounteous Nature, ſhe 
has not confined us to one only Method of converſing with 
each other, and of learning each other's T hovghts; we have 
ſeveral : We don't wholly depend on the Tongue, which may 
happen to be bound; and the Ear, which may be deaf; but in 
thoſe Caſes we have another Recourſe, the Couatenance 
and the Eye; which afford us this further Advantage, tuat 
by comparing the Reports of the Tongue, (a Member ex- 
ceedingly liable to deceive) with thoſe of the Face, the Pre- 
varications of the former may be detected. | 
The Foundation of Phyſiagnomy is this: The different Oh 
jects that preſent themſelves to the Senſes, nay, the diffe- 
rent Ideas that ariſe in the Mind, do each make ſome Im- 
preſſion on the Spirits; and each an Impreſſion correſpon- 
dent or adequate to it's Cauſe; therefore each a different 
Impreſſion. | ; 

f it be ask'd how ſuch an Impreſſion ſhould be effected; 
'tis eaſy to anſwer, that it follows from the Oeconomy of 
the Creator, who has fix'd ſuch a Relation between the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Creation; to the end we may be appri- 
zed of the Approach or Receſs of things uſefal or hurtful 
to us. : 

If this bent. philoſophical enough, take the manner in the 
Carteſian Language, thus : The Animal Spirits moved in the 
Organ by an Object, continue their Motion to the Brain; 
whence that Motion is propagated to this, or that particular 
part of the Body, as is moſt ſuitable to the Deſign of Na- 
ture; having firſt made a proper Alteration in the Face, 
by means of its Nerves, eſpecially the Pathetici and Ocu- 
lorum Motoriz. | | 

The Face, here, does the Office of a Dial-Plate; the 


Wheels and Springs within-fide the Machine actuating its 


Muſcles, ſnew what is next to be expected from the ſtriking 

Part. Not that the Motion of the Spirits is continu'd all the 

Way by the Impreſſion of the Object; the Impreſſion pra- 

. 9U | dably 
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Fund of Spirite; the reſt Dr. Gwither imagines may be el 
_ fete much after the ſame manner as the Air is convey d 


into the Pipes of an Organ, which being uncover d, the Air 
ruſnes in, Fa when the Keys are let. 80 ſtopp d again. See | 


Consent of Parts. . 


has hurried: one to, or. Cuſtom dragg'd ; the Face is often 
put in that Poſture which attends ſuch þ ts 3 the Animal Spi- 
tits will make ſuch patent Paſſages thro“ the Nerves, (ia 
which the Eſſence of a Habit conliſts; ſee HART Un I)) 
that the Face is ſometimes unalterably ſet in that Poſture; (as 
the Indian Religious are by a long continued ſitting in ſtrange 
Poſtures in their Pagode) or at l:aft falls inſenfibly and me- 
chanically into that Poſture, unleſs ſome preſent Object di- 


ſtort it therefrom, or Diſſimulation hide it. See FaqQuiR. - 


This Reaſoning is confirm'd by Obſervation : Thus we ſte 


great Drinkers, with Eyes generally ſet to the Noſe ; e Nd. 


eh in that Pore 
to view their loy'd Liquor in the Glaſs in the time of Drink- 
ing; 
Thus alſo laſcivious Perſons are remarkable for the Oculo- 
rum morbilis petulantia, as Petronius calls it. 


ducent Muſcles being oft employ d to put em in that F 


Hence we may account for the Quakers expecting Face, 


waiting the Spirit; the melancholly Face of moſt Sectaries; 
the ſtudious Face of Men of great Application of Mind, &c. 


Were our Obſervation a little more ſtrict and delicate, 
„mon, 


we might doubtleſs not only diſtinguiſh Habits, and Tem- 
pers but even Profeſſions In. effect does there need much 
Penetration to diſtinguiſh the fierce. Look of the veteran 
Soldier, the-cantentious Look of the practis d Pleader, the 


« 8 


folemn Look of the Miniſter of State, &c. 


* PHYSIOLOGY, the Doctrine of Nature, or Natural Bo- 
dies; call'd alſo Phyficks, and Natural Philoſophy. See Px- 


sIcks, Oc. 7 W 3s | n yeah . 

BY. Word is form'd of gie, Nature, and abſ@', Diſcourſe, 
On. | ptr birt Lopes os 

It is to be obſerv'd,. that the Word Phyfology: properly de- 


notes only an internal reaſoning or diſcourſing, which ſtops 


or terminates in the Speculation, or abſtract Contemplation 
of its Object, viz. Natural Ap s 
and does not direct or preſcribe Rules for the making of natu- 
ral chinęs, e. gr. Stones, Plants, GCC... 
In this View Chymiſtry does not properly belong to Phyfio- 
log , but is a kind of a cotniter-part thereto, as imitating or 
mimicking Nature, rather than conſidering and explaining 
here: w oo ooh oro 
_ Pay$10LOGY is particularly uſed for a Branch of Medi- 
cine, Which confiders Nature with Regard to the Cure of 


_ Diſeaſes; particularly the human Body, its Parts, Structure, 


Health, Life, 
CINE... | 


Functions, Oeconomy, Cc. See MB PI- 


Phyſiology, in this Senſe, is the ſame with what we other- 
wile call the Doctrine of Animal Oeconomy. See OEC o- 
NOMY. | 


PHYTOLOGY a Diſcourſe upon Plants; or a De- 
ription of their Forms, Kinds, Properties, Cc. See 
i LANT, if . Cary, PETE, AF ES 
The Word is compounded of the Greet gvrdy, Plant, and 


2 


aiſ@-, Diſcourſe, or Aiſo, ſcribo, I deſcribe, rehearſe. 


PIA Aater, in Anatomy, call'd alſo Mater tenuis, and 


AMeninx tennis, a fine Cort, or Membrane, immediately in- 
veſting the Brain. See Mater, MRNINX and BRAIx. 
_ PIACHE, P1azza, a cover'd arched Walk, or Portico. 
See PorTiIcCo and Piazza. 


PLASTER, a Sauiſh Money, more ordinarily call'd Piece &. 


of Ejzht. See PrzcE of Eight. as 
PIAZZ A, in Building popularly call'd Piache, an Halian 
Name for a Portico. See Poxr1co. | 
Ihe Word literally ſignifies a broad open Place, or Square; 
1 it became applied to the Walks, or Portico's around 
them. | | x | S 
PICA, in Medicine, call'd alſo Malacia, a Deprava- 
tion of Appetite, which makes the Patient abſurdly cover 
things unfit for Food, or incapable of nouriſhing; as, Coals, 
Aſhes, Plaiſter, Salt, Lime, Chalk, Vinegar, Pepper, Ge. 
See APPETITE. | + | 

The Pica is frequent in Girls, and Women with Child : 
Men are more rarely affected with it.—The Diſorder is ſel- 
dom original; but uſually an Effect of an Hypochondraical 
Infirmity in Men; and a Chloroſis Stoppage of the Menſes, 
or their Eruption about the ſecond Month of P ncx, in 
Women; Sometimes it is hereditary in Children, Fom we 
uſe affecting the Mother, See Mons rER. e 

Ihe Diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its Riſe from a vi- 

tious Ferment of the Stomach; to which may be added Diſ- 

orders of the Imagination, occaſioned by ill Examples and 
- Aidicnlous Prejudices. See IMAG INATIoV. 

„In the Philoſophical Tranſattions, Dr. Fairfax gives us an 
of a Woman in Nom Market, who was invited by 


* 
. 
3 


ated Acts, or the frequent entertaining of 
a favourite Paſſion, or Vice, which natural Temperament 


herſelf. | 
up whole Litters of Pigs. 


whence thoſe Muſcles are alſo denominated the bibi- 


PICKAGE, or picken, from the Latin ng 


earances, their Cauſes,” &c.. 


main Battle begins. 


In reckoning at this Game every Card goes for theN 
ber it bears, as a Ten for ten; only 
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as the cou'd ſhe took; into ber Body mix open 
cing it in by blowing with both . Hands, the 


ted-—He adds, hecknew anothet: i the fume. Gemen 
whom nothing would css bat enacklingCindets guns 


eet. <<, 1 192 ein ee 
„Something like this has alſo been ſound i Bru. 2. 
aſt mentioned Author: mentions a Greyhouny Brut- 
or6 Days before cafting her Woke Jobs d for anothe, = f 
Whelps, and gat them all up, and Would have ent the teh 
Thus it is that Sows ate Bich 


| ſometimes nes kriown 


++ 
Y 24 1 


"2 wit 


Vemiting, and Chalybeass. d 
Pe, in Printing. See PRINT ING Letter, 


.  PICARDS, a Religious Sect, who aroſe in Bube 


XY lth Century, lo call from.their Author, one Fi 


lle drew aſter him a great Number of Men 


- 


men, pretending he would reſtore them to the 
State of Innocence whereiri Adam was created; an 


ingly himſelf aſſumed the Title of the New. Adam 


ox, 


: Under this Pretence he taught his Fahdwers to abn. 


ditin 


themſelves to all Impurity z making them believe has 1. > 
in conſiſted the Liberty: of the, Sons of God; 957 hy 
thoſe not of their Sect were in Bondage... 

| He-firft began in Germany, and the Eo Countries: pr: 
frading-many to go naked, and giving them the Name of 
Adamites, —Aftet this, ſeizing an Iſland, he fix'd himſelf wg 
his Followers therein; appointed his Wemen to be con. 
bat allowed none to enjoy them without his het 
miſſion. So that when any Man deſired a Woman be a. 
ried her to P.card, who gave him leaye in theſe Words 
Go, increaſe," multiply and fill the. Earth. - -, 

At length, Ziſca, the Great General of the Huſies, þ 
famous, for: his Victories over the Emperor Sgiſmund, ſtruck 
with their Abominations, march'd againft them; and ms 


| King himſelf Maſter of their Iſland, put them all to Death 


except two, whom he ſpared to inform himſelf of thei 
; an ancient 
Cuſtom, or Duty, paid at Fairs and Markets, for breaking 
the Ground and pitching up Stalls, or Standings, , 
This Profit of Picage was uſually given or granted in 
Charters: for holding a Fair, or Market. 
PICK ET, or Picaukr, or Prquer, in Fortifction, 
Stake ſharp at one End, and uſually ſhod with Iron; ul 
in laying out the Ground, to mark che ſeveral Meaſures 
and Ales there, Hoo hd bY 
There are alſo larger Pickets,, drove into the Earth to 
you together Faſcines, or Faggots, in any Work caſt upin 
Pickkrs are alſo Stakes drove into the Ground by tie 
Tents' of the Horſe, in a Camp, to tie their Horſes to; ud 
before the Tents. of the Foot, where they reſt their Mis 


kets or Pikes round about them in a Ring. 


When an Horſenian hath committed any confiderable 
Offence, he is often ſentenced to ſtand on the Picker ; whici 
is to have one hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretci% 
and thus to ſtand on the Point of a Piclet, or Stake, only 
with the Toe of his oppoſite Foot; ſo that he can neitis 
ſtand or hang well, nor eaſe himſelf by changing Feet. 
PickkExrs are allo: Stakes with Notches towards the Top, 
to which are faſtened the Cordages of Tents, —Thus i 
plant the Picket, is to encamp. N 
PickEr in Gaming. See 8 88 ; 
PICKLE; a Brine, or Liquor, -ordinarily compos 0 
Salt, Vinegar, Cc. ſometimes with the Addition of Spice 
c. wherein: Meats, Fraits, Oc. are preſervd and ſealon'® 
P1ckLE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively for a Fruit, Root, Led, 


or other Vegetable-Matter, prepared in Pickle, to be al 


by way of Sauce, @c. | Kaye Bu- 
They pickle Artichokes, Muſhrooms, 'Aſhen-Key5, 


berries, Aſparagus, Beans, Broom- Buds, Cc. \ 


PICQUEER|ING, + Pi1CKEER ING, or P1CKEROONIN 
a lttls flying War, or Skirmiſh, which the . 
when detach'd from their Bodies, for Pillage, or 


_. PICQUET, or Picker, a celebrated Game (rb 
Ule throughout the polite World, See GAME and ( ty tro 
t is play d between two Perſons, with only _ 5555 
Cards; all the Duces, Threes, Fours, Fives, an 
being ſet aſide. | 3 um- 
all Court - Cards gl 
eleven, and the Ace for ten: And the uſual Game.: the 
up. hut in playing, the Ace wins the King, tue © 


Queen, and ſo down. 


1 4 | 05 
Twelve Cards are dealt around, uſually by two and ha one 


which done, the Remainder are laid in the middle, 1 
of the Gameſters find he has not a Court-Card in ont nu 
he is to declare he has Carte blanche, and 


tell K i, that 
Cards he will lay out, and deſire the other 1097? |; 


Eich perſon zin a like Number from the Stock. The 
0 1 takes in A E ere ee 1 
ae gr ue 5 6, 0875 the n 


g - ſe 1 GE A Sa 
Remainder if he ene eldeſt Hand'examines what Suit he 
h on? Cards o 5 and reckoning how many Points he has 

as 


"og 0%... if the other have not ſo many in that or any 


| oſt is ſaid to win the Point. N AE 
be font being over, each examines what Sequences he 


„ A the fame Suit, vid how many Terres, or Sequeices 
TH Nine See or fours, Ouintesor fives, Sixiemes or fixs, 
nt - For T Tierce they reckon” three -Foints, for a Quart 
ne bur, for a Quinte fifteen,” and for a Sinieme litten, G. 
an, kad the ſeveral Sequences arediſtinguiſhed ih Dignity by the 
wo. WA Cards they: begirt from: Than; Ace, Kine aud Queen, are f 
mitin call d Tierce major 5 King, þ Queen, and Knave, 4 ietce to a 
dg, Lee, 1e, uud Nine, Therce bo u Knave, Se. d 
© the beſt Tierce, warte, or *Quint, 7. e. chat which take? 
ade is Deſcent from N beſt Card, prevails; ſo as to make all 
there the others in that hand good, and ' deſtroy all thoſe, in the 
at al other hand. In like manner a"Quarte in one hand ſets aſide 
1 I e 
per Ile Sequences over, they proceed to examine how ma- 
ne of nay Aces, Rings, Queens, Knaves, 'and Tens, each holds; 
Hud reckoning for every. three of any ſort, three: But here 
com. too, as in Sequences, he that with the ſam̃e Number of 
Per. Three's has one that is higher-than any the other has, e. gr. 
8 cu. 3 Aces, has all his others made good hereby, and his Adver- 
ors ſiry s all ſet aſide, But fourof any ſort always ſet aſide three. 


All the Game in Hand being thus 1 Eldeſt 


1 eds to play; - reckoning one for every Card he plays 
uh, hav a: 8 the other follows him in the Suit — 
um. the higheſt Card of the Suit wins the Trick. —Note, unleſs 
Jeath, a Trick be won with a Card above a Nine, (except the 
their aſt Trick) nothing is reckon'd for it; tho the Trick ſerves 
8 afterwards towards winning the Cards: And that he who 
cient plys laſt does not reckon for his Cards untefs he wins the 
aking . $5.6 Cit te Tor p a 6 „„ 


The Cards being play d out, he that has moſt Tricks rec- 
kons ten for winning the Cards. If they have Tricks alike 
neither reckons any thing. The Deal being ſiniſti d, and each 


on having mark id up his Game, they proceed to deal again as 
alures If both Parties be within a few Points of being up, the 


Carte blanche is the firſt thing that reckons; then the Point; 
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1 der (thereto, e er the Duſt. went off the Plaintiff and 
28 Hop ndant's Feet, nr bY i et l 


Ide garons called it ceapuny; 7 t 1. e. a Court of Mer- 
chandiſe; or for the Deciſion of Diſputes rehiting to buying 


and ſolling Doctor and Student obſerve” that it is only held 


vaciog the Continuance of the Fairs, C”“ãsßxĩ?t 
© »PIRBCE, in'Commerce, ſignifies, fometimes; a vrhole; and 
ſometimes; only a Part of a Whole. 


In che firſt Senſe, we fy, 4 Piece of Cloth, of Yelvery & 
meaning a certain Quantity of Yards, regulated by Caſtom; 


being yet entire and not cut. See CLorH. 


In the other Signification we ſay, à Piece of Tapeſtry, mean- 
3 Member wrought 7 7 — which with fever! 


4 ts make one Han ng, See. APESTRY- E 
e eee 'Cyder, Gr. is a Cask full of thoſe 


es, in matters of Money, ſigniſies, ſometimes, the 


tne:thing with Species; as when We fay this Piece is too 
. 1 r . 


lied See Seis. R 3 BYÞ 
- + Sometimes, by adding che Value of the Species, tis uſed 


to expreſs ſuch as have no other particular Name; a8, a Piece 
of 8 Rias, a Piece of 25 Sole, &. 
In England the Piece is ſometimes uſed for twenty Shil- 


lings Sterling; and ſometimes for a Guinea. See GUINEA, 


and PouND, and STERLING, pa 
PigcE of Eight or Piaſter, is a Silver Money, firſt ſtruck 
in Spain, afterwards in other Countries; and now current 


in moſt Parts of the World. See Cow. wo 
It has its Name Piece of Eight, or Rial of Eight, becauſe 


equal to 8 Silver Rials“ See RIAL. 


Its Value is nearly-6n the fame Foot with the French 
Crown; viz. 45. 6 d. Sterling. In 1687, the Proportion of 


the ſimple Rial to the Piaſter was changed; and in lied of 


ancient Standar ao. | LOR MO CA SET 
There are two kinds of Piaſters or Spaniſh Crowns; the 
one ſtruck at Potoſi, the other at Mexico: Theſe latter are 
à little Matter heavier than the former, but in return taey 
are not quite ſo fine. ; $ ee 
The Piece of Eight has its Diminutions 3, vi. the Demi- 
Piaſter, or Piece of 4 Rials; the Quarter, or Piece of 2; 
the half Quarter, and the Sixteenth. The Exchange be- 
tween Spain and England is made in Pires of Eisi. See Ex- 
CHAN. >» 5 3, +21 2 l REP ee ee th | 
Piece, is alſo a kind of - Money of Account, or-rather 4 
manner, of accounting uſed amn tlie Negroes of tlie Coaſt 
of Angola in Africa, See MoI TI. 
The Price of Slaves, and other Commodities, here Wego- 
tiated, as alſo the Duties paid the petty Kings, are“ eſtima- 
ted on both ſides in Preces. N 
Thus, theſe Barbarians requiring 10 Pieres for a Slave; the 
Europeans in like manner value the Money, or Merchandize, 
to be given in Exchange, in Pieces. See Couue ax. 


8 Rials they gave 10. At preſent the Reduction is on its 


— 
% 


Ten Anabaſtes, e. g. are 1 Piece; a Barrel of Powder of 
ten Pounds, 1 Piece; a Piece of blue Salempouris, 4 Pieces; 
ten braſs Baſons, I Piece. | e eee ee Ed Lake 

Pircz, in Heraldry, is an Ordinary, or Charge, See Ox - 
inen tf: lr Tool Fats & How 


be honourable Pieces of the Shield are the Chief, feſs, 


bend, pal, bar, Croſs, Saltier Chevron; and in general all 
thoſe which may take up one third of the Field, when alone, 
in what manner foever it be... | 


th to _—_ Sequences; then the Threesz then the teath 1 
pn Ir X Gr <b> 1 38.3 ae . . 2 8 \ 1 5 

| He that can reckon 30 in hand, by Carte blanche, Points, 
y the Quintes, G c. without playing, e er the other has reckon'd 
; and ay thing; reckons ninety for them and this is call'd-a 
„ -The reckons above 30, he reckons fo many above 
rable If he can make up 3 | part in handjand par by ay; e er 
which the other has told any . he reckons 2 br 
tch'd this is calf 2 Picgue. Whence the Name of the Game. 

onl He that wins all the Tricks, inſtead of ro, which is his 
ther 1 yn winding the Cards, reckons 40, —and this is call'd 
Top, PCT 8 Wall in Antiquity, a famed Piece of Roman Work, 
55 l begun by Adrian the Emperor, on the Northern Bounds of 


ALL, HOME oat B 

d of At firſt it was made only of Turf, ſtrengthehed with Pat- 
cs / Oed; till the Emperor Severus, coming in Perſon into 
n Ina built it with ſolid Stone, reaching eighty Miles in 
n «ngth, from the 16 to the German Sea, or from Carl Ne to 
| \*Fcaftle;, with Watch-Towers garriſon d at the Diſtance of 

4 Mile from each other. | . PAC 

But ; 1 — ruined ſeveral Times by the Pi&s, and often re- 
2 wh 1 5 Romans. —At laſt Aetius, a Roman General, re- 
_ ig - Brick; and the Pi&s raining it the Year follow- 
2 oe Nader regarded, but as a Boundary: between 


ki Wall was eight foot. thick, and twelve high from the 
Ink? it run on the Northſide of the Rivers Tyne and 
of it ©? op and down ſeveral Hills; the Tra& or Remains 
* to be ſeen this n many Places both in Cumber- 


ed W Cu. a Piece of Painting; ors Subject, repreſent- 


lours, on Canvas, Wood, or the like, and inclo- 
_ g Frame, See PatnTiNG,. . 
the many of OUD ER Cui, an ancient Court, mention'd in 
| of]; len Statutes, to be held in Fairs; for the rendering 
0; aces ac to Buyers and Sellers; and the Redreſs of Griev- 
one lt baus therein, See Falk. bl La eee 
by W ts Name either becauſe moſt ordinarily held in 
any Ya, 2 the rhat Suiters hereat were chiefly Country- 
2 or from the duſty Feet, calld by the French, pieds poudreuæ; 


Expedition intended in the hearing of Cauſes 


ng, to prevent the Incurſions of the Picts and Scots. 


PreCes, in the Military Art, are Cannons, or great Guns, | 
uſed at Sieges, &c. call'd Pieces of Ordnance, battering Pieces, 


&c. See ORDNANCE, CANNON; Cr. 5 
Held. Pieces are thoſe" placed in the Front of an Army. 
Cc. See FIEIPD-PIBECEsS. «x 4D 8 
PIEDOUCH, in Architecture, a little Stand, or Pede- 
ſal, either long or ſquare, enrich'd with Mouldings; ferving 


to ſupport a Buſt, or other little Figure. See PEDESTAL," oe 


Busr, Cc. g e nee 
The Word is French; form'd from the Hralian, peducrio, 


little foot. 


P IEDROIT, in Architecture, a Peer; or a kind of ſquare 


Pillar, part whereof is hid within a Wall. See PRE & and 


PILLAR, 1 n 0 p a OY | 
The only thing wherein it differs from a Pilaſter, is, that 
the latter has a regular Baſe and Capital, which the other 
wants. See PILaSTkR Oe. =o 
 PrepROLT js alſo uſed for a Peer, or Jaumb of a Door, 
or Window; comprehending the Chambranle, Chamfering, 
Leaf, &c. See Door, WINDpOw, Ge. eee 
PIERCED, in Heraidry, is when an Ordinary is perfo- 
rated, or ſtruck through, ſhew ing, as it were, a Hole in it. 

'» This Piercing is to be expreſſed in Blazon, as to its Shape: 
Thus if a Croſs have a ſquare Hole, or Perforation in the Cen- 
ter, it is blazon'd, Square Pierced, hich is more proper than 
quarterly pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and accordingly* the 
Frenth call it Percee en quarre Wien the Hole, or Perfo- 
ration, is round, it muſt be expreſſed Roand Pierced; which 
Gibbon, in Latin calls Perforation; becauſe alt Holes made 


with Piercers, or Augers, are round.—If the Hole in the 


Center 
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ierced 

R Lax 2 VS. . eee | My ”_ 
: All Piercings muſt be of the Colour of the Field, be- 
cauſe the piercing impties the ſhowing of that which is un- 
der the Ordinary, or 2 0g when ſach Figures A 
I. on the Center of a Crols, &c. of another- Colour, the 
ofs is not to be ſuppoſed er but that the Figure on 
and muſt be accordingly blazoned. See 


it is a Charge, and muſt laz 

CRoss, Gr. X 9 0 AY SEE : 3 928 9 | 
P1z RC ED, among Farriers, to pierce a Horſe's Shoe lean, 

is to pigrce it too near the Edge of the Iron,—To pierce it 

fat, is to pierce it further inn Ee ey 

| PIES, in our ancient Law Books. Freres Pies, Were 4 ſort 

of Monks, ſo called becauſe they wore black and white Gar- 

ments, 


* 


like Magpies. They are mentioned by Walſingham, 
p. 124. In guodam veteri cemeterio,- quod. fuerat quondam 
atrums quos Freres pies veteres appella bann. 
PLIESTRUM, iger, an Inſtrument wherewithal to beat 
of the Head, in-drawing a Child out of 
the Womb. © EO REES 7 
PIETANTIA, a Pittance; or Portion of Victuals diſtribu- 
ted to the Members of a College, upon ſome great Feſtivals. 
Scene ga cer 
PIETISTS, a:Religious Sect lately ſprung up among the 
Proteſtants of Germany. bc 
The Pietiſts ſeem to be a kind of mean, between the Qua- 
kers of England, and the Quietiſts of the Romiſi Church, 
See Qutkrisr and QUAKER, 1 8 8 
- Their Author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to 
278 all Eccleſiaſtical Þolity, all School Theology, all Forms 
and Ceremonies; and to give themſelves up to Contempla- 
tion and the myſtic Theology. See MysriIc, — 
The Pietifts are eſteemed Adiaphoriſts, or Indifferentiſts, 
i, e. in the German way of talking, they receive and allow 
ol all Sects among Proteſtants, particularly the Calviniſtt; 
contrary to the Practice of drher Lutherans.— Hence a Lu- 
theran of Dantzich defines Pieriſm an Aſſemblage of the Hy- 
potheſes, or Syſtems4 bf Anabahpt iſts, Schweenekfeldians, Wei- 
ecliany Rathmamnians Labadsſts,. Ouakers, &c. who under 
retence of a new Reformation, ud in hopes of better 
Times, ſet aſide the Augsburg Confeſſion. „ 
The fame Author charges them not only with Schiſm, but 
with Hereſy; in that they believe with the Donatiſts, that 
the Effect of the Sacraments depends on the Piety and Vir- 
tue of the Miniſter; that Creatures are Emanations from the 
Subſtance of God; that a State of Grace is a real Poſſeſſion 
of the Divine Attributes, and a true Deification; that one 
may be united to God, tho he deny the Divinity of Jeſuus 
Chriſt; that all Error is innocent, provided the Will be but 
_ fincere; that Preventing- Grace is natural, and that the Will 
begins the Work of Salvation; that one may have Faith 
without any Supernatural Aſſiſtance; that all Love of the 
Creature is original; that a Chriſtian may avoid all Sin; 
that one may enjoy the Kingdom of God in this World. 
Theſe things we find charg d on the Pietiſts, in a Book 
inti:uled, Manuipuli Obſeruationum Antipietiſticarum.— Indeed 
this looks like polemical Exaggeration, at leaſt 'tis certainly 
ſo with regard to a. good part of them. | 5 
In effect there are Pietiſts of ſeveral kinds ſome are in 
groſe Illuſions, and carry their Errors to the overturning a a 
good part of the Chriſtian Doctrine; others are only vilio- 
naries; and others very honeſt good People, who diſguſted 
with the Coldneſs and Formality of other Churches, and 
charm'd with the fervent Piety of the Pieriſts, are attach d to 
their Party, without giving into the groſſeſt of their Errors. 
PG of Lead. Sce ForunER and LE. 
PIGER Henricus, Slothful Henry, a flow diſtilling Chy- 
mical Furnace; call'd alſo Athanor. See Ar HAN ORA and 
Funn aer | CCC 5 
PIGMENTS, PiouEN TA, Preparations uſed by Painters, 
. Dyers, Sc. to-impart Colours to, Bodies, or to imitate par- 
- ;ticglar- Colours, See Corour. ' = 5 | 
When Glaſs is ſtained, or coloured, as in Painting on 


Glaſs, or for the counterfeiting of Gems, or Precious Stones; 


the Pigment is uſually of a Metalline, or a Mineral Nature, 
Sep Eos; ht PatN TIN on Glaſs, 5 
PEGMY;, or Prams avſut, the Length, or Extent, be- 
tween the'Elbow and the Extremity of the Hand; the Fiſt 
being hats popularly call'd Cubit. Sze Cunt. 
Hlence the Name has paſs'd- to a diminutive People of 
Thrace, much talk'd of in old Authors; faid to have genera- 
ted at ſive Years of Age, and to have been old at eight; fa- 
mous for their War with the Cranes, Which makes the Sub- 
ject of a fine Latin Poem of Mr. Addiſenm. 
The Word is derived from the Greet auſid, Cubit. 
PIKE, an offenſive W 
Wood, twelve or fourteen Foot long; headed with a fat, 
pointed Steel. 1 fo en ts 56M COTE hs 
The Pike . time in uſe in the Infantry, to en- 
** N ge ſuſtai 1 cw the 7 4 but is - 
en from them, and t yonet, Whieh crews on at 
End of the Carabine, ſubſtituted in its Place, —_ 
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| 3 : others will have the Name 
. Quarrels, call'd in Hench Piques, + 


tions have in the Caribbee Illands. 


PIA, Peer, in Buildin 


coartto, 


Portico's, to 
„ conliſtiag of à Shaft of 
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See PHALANX, 
Tbe Name Pike 1s from 
the French Pie, by us Wood-Peckerj whoſe 
as to pierce Wood like an Auger. D Can 


the baſe Latin Pic, or Picea, Which Turnching | 


have been fo calf'd guafi Src, becauſe reſonus. Pon 
Ear of Corn. 2 gu becauſe reſemb 464 e 


> I, cd. 
be modern, and wine 
the uſo of th 
bs the Fry 
given that People by reaſon of their Rexfing yo 
Pik, in.Commerce-—To treat with the Pike, 41, 
is a kind of Commerce which the Europeans wald 
ſavage Nations, wherein they are to keep on their * 
and as it were Sword in Hand. Thus it is we treat with 
Savages: of Cauada, &c. and ſome Negroe Nations a 
eating with the Pike, is alſo a kind of prohibited Trace 
which the Engliſh and Dutch maintain in ſeveral Parts of th 
Spaniſh Weſt ladies, near the Colonies which thoſe two N. 


en 


. 
x 


— Perhaps it ſhould be call'd Treating at the Pike; i. E ft 
Veſſel at Anchor; in regard this Commerce, which is 
hibited on Pain of Death, is only practiſed in Roads ao 
Veſſels lie at Anchor, waiting for the Span Merchants, Who 
ſometimes by Stealth, more frequently with the Conninace 
of the Governors, &c. come to exchange their Gold Pieces 
of Eight, Cochineal, &c. for the European Merchandizes 
Some Will have it treating at the Pike; 5; e. at a Pike 
Length, or Diſtance; by reaſon of the Diſtance Strangersin 


_ obliged to keep at. See COMMERCE. 


_ PILAorPtrz x, among our ancient Writers, denotes tha 
Arms-ſide of a Piece of Money. The Denomination aral. 
hence, that anciently this Side bore an + Impreſſion of x 
Church built on Piles, Hera lib. 1. cap. 39. He wha bring 
an Appeal of Robbery or Theft againſt another, muſt he 
certain on „ Quality, Price, Weight, Number, Medfur, 
Valorem & Pilum 7 where Pilum ſignifies fieuram Monte, 
a Maſſive of Maſons Work in 
manner of a Pillar; uſually hexagonal. See PER. 
Such are thoſe ſerving as Fulcra, to ſeparate and ſuppon 
ths. econ of a Stone Bridge, or the Beams of a wooden 
ridges. ae TN EL 0 | | eo at 
The Peers of a Stone Bridge are not to be leſs than one 
fixth Part of the Arcliʒ nor more than, a fourth,” See Brincs, 
The Word comes from the Latin, Pila, uſed in the ſane 
Senſe by Hitruvius; and this, probably, from aun, cy 


Evelyn obſerves, that Pile and their Quadras, as we ke 


them in ancient Altars and Monuments, were uſed for li. 


ſcriptions; but the ſhorter and more maſſy ſerve for Ache 
and Buttreſſes to ſolid Work. They were ſometimes mas 
half circular: But the Ancients. preferr'd thoſe pointed u 
right Angles, as belt able to reſiſt the Current. 
PILASTER, in Architecture, a ſquare Column, ſone, 
times inſulated, but more frequently let within a Wall, and 
only ſhewing a fourth or fifth Part of its Thickneß. de 


Col uud. Eg 3 
The Pilaſter is different in different Orders; it borrons 


the Name of each Order, and has the fie Proportionsand 


the ſame Capitals, Members, and Ornaments, with tt 
lumns themſelves. See ORDER. 
Pilaſters are uſually without either 
tion, As broad at top as at the bottom; tho ſome of © 
modern Architects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them! 
top, and even make them ſwell in the middle, like Colum's: 
particularly when placed behind Columns. See DAN L. 
TON, 8 83 8 of 
Pilaſters, M. Perrault obſerves, like Columns, become 1 
different Kinds, according to the different Manner vie 
they are applied w the Wall. Some are wholly 2 
call'd by Vitrauiui, Paraſtate; others have three Faces ; 
out of the Wall; others two; and others only one; 
calld by Vitruvins, Ante. See AN TA and PARASTATH | 
Inſulate Pilaſters are but rarely found in the Antique" 
chief Uſe they made of Pilaſters was at the Extremes 
give the greater Strepgth to the Comment |, 
There are four principal Things to be regarded Dimur 
ſters: viz; their Projecture ont of the Wall, their ha 
tion, the Diſpoſition of the Entablature when it WF 


to be common to them and to 4 Column, and heit | Plans 
| ; HD 


and Capitals. | | 1 
10 The#, the Projecture of Pilaſters which haue great 
at moſt not above one ſixth, When they receiv 11 


Swelling or Diminl- 


Face out of the Wall, is to be one eighth of their 


. digi, 


f ſime 1 any 
Inued 1 ith 


a 

M a 4 
e dee mae for threes x; - See Enügn d. 

yr o bee Proper of the Capitals of Pilates, are the 

hay 4 18 to Height with thoſe. 0 Columns, but differ in 
0 pick Nth the Leaves of the former much wider, . be- 
* ©. Pilaftersy. tho of equal Extent, have only the ſame. 
„e e 0 Leares for their irt, iz. Eight, —Their nul 
run ox Gtion is to have twWo in each Face, in the lower Row, 
bunt | 15 the upper Row one in the middle, and two halves 
in WE. (he Angles, in the Turns whereof the) meet.—RAdd to 


lu deut the Rim of the Vaſe or Tambour is nat ſtrait as the 
e but a little circular and prominent in the 
middle. See CAPITAL; Ge. ö 

In Pilaſters that ſupport Arches, the Proportions, Palla. 
4 fhews, muſt be regulated by the Light they let in; and 
it Angles," by the Weight they are to ſuſtain. For which 
Reaſon, ſays Sir Henry Wotton, a rultic Superficies beſt be- 


C 55 
Pi A$TER-Brick, See BRICK. _ Eh 


Where Fs 

S Who 11 CHARD Eine. See Pilthard FISHIN c. 
Mace 6: E, in W M a Pyramid built of Wood, where; 
Fiece on were laid the Bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. See 
Pie pll is alſo ned in Building, for great Stakes ramm'd in- 
ers d to the Earth for a Foundation to build upon in marſhy 


Ground. See FOUNDATION 3 ſee allo PALLIFICATION. 


tes the Anſterdam, 'and ſome other Cities are wholly built 

E * Stop e of Dagenbam- Breach is effeted by 
of Dove-tail Piles, i. e. Piles mortais d into one another, by a 
' bring Dove-tail Joint. See Dove-T ail. | 8 5 
"oy pix is alſo uſed; among Architects, for a Maſs, or Body, 
edfurty — vv fon ans te | 
mee, PII PII , in Coinage, is the Punchion, or Matrice, 
b in WW which, in the old way of en with the Hammer, con- 
"i tained the Arms, Crols, or other Figures and Inſcriptions, to be 
Alt ſtruck for the Reverſe of the Species. See Corn and Spectss, 


Accordingly we till call the Arms Side of a P. 
Money, the Pile, and the Head the Croſs; becauſe: in the 
in ours... See iNN. 7 

Hence the Game of Croſs and Pile. 5 
Some will haye it call'd Pile, Pila, becauſe on this ſide, 
in our ancient Coins, there was an Impreſſion of a Church 


bnify the particular Figure or Impreſſion of Money. 
Thus Hera; He who bring an Appeal of Robbery, or Theft, 


Weight, Number, Meaſure, Value, and Pile. | 
Pixx, in Heraldry, an Ordinary, in form of a Point in- 


* lerted, or a Stake ſharpen'd; . from the Chlef, 
b. and terminating in a Point towards the Bottom of the 


Held, ſomewhat in manner of a Wedge. 
lt is form'd probably in Imitation of the Roman Pilum, 


rrows Which was a tapering N b Þþ 
ng Dart about five Feet long, and ſhar- 
we. pened at the Potnt with Steel. ; 


The Pile is born inverted, engrailed, Cc. 
like other Ordinaries, and iſſues indifferently 
. | from any Point of the Verge of the Eſcut- 
I cheon.— He beareth a Pile Gules, by the 
1 Name of Chandois. 1 
„ II ES, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, by Phyſi- 


me of e 0 ps. C 

herein PILETTUS, in our ancient Foreſt Laws, Et quod Fore- 
ach, faris ſus non portabunt ſagittas barbatas ſed ,pilettos. Charta 
6 clear Rigeri de Quincy: where the Word imports ſuch Arrows as 
i al f da round Knob a little above the Head, to hinder them 
ry 0 going far into the Mark; from the Latin Pila, which 
The miſs any round thing like a Ball. 1 
ies df Le RIM, p ELG RIM, of the Teutonic Pilgram, the 
a rench P elerig, or the Ialian Pelerigno, of the Latin Pere- 
Pile 4 mu, one who travels thro! foreign Countries to viſit holy 
mind aces, and to pay his Devotion to the Reliques of dead Saints. 
ppens e Humour of going on Pilgrimage anciently prevail'd 
ny e (lab particularly about the Time of the Croiſades. 


OISADE and CROISE: 8 
vs eral of the principal Orders of Knighthood were eſta - 
UL in Favour of Pilgrims going to the Holy Lende do fe 


» 


umns round and in 


of a Piece of de 
nent Wed a rob ae took. he Place of-the Flag 


built on Piles.——In ſome ancient Writings Pila is uſed to & 
gain anor her, muſt ſhew the certain Quantity, Quality, Price, 


> their Bread. In old 


cians, call'd Hæmorrhoids. See H E NO R- 


MALTA, . . 


G E, among | Builders; 18 ſometinies/iifed for x 
Pilar, flanding behind a Column to ear up the 
+ having a Bale and Capital as 4 Pillar has. See 


1114 As t R 
PILLAR, in Architecture, & kind of irtezulap Column, 
; fat 4 deviating from the Proportions of a 
juſt Column, See Col up.. 

' Pillars are always either tog Maſſive or too ſlendet ſor a 


— 


regular Architecture. In effect, Pilla's ate not reſtraiged to 
any Rules; their Parts and Proportions axe arbitrary. 


ö | ary. 
o _ e. &; are the Pillars which ſupport Gothic Vaults and 
Bulidings, Oc. 23 ö £3 COU SENS TAL a -_ 
A ſquare Pillar is a maſſive Work, call'd alſo a Peer f 
mes ſerving to ſupport Arches, Cc. See PEAHIA and 
Ido f e CA by 
Butting Pillar is a Buttreſs, or Body of Maſonry,' raiſed to 
prop or ſuſtain the Shooting of a Vadt, Arche, er othet 
ret EVI 
 P1Lz a, in the Manage, ſignifies the Centre of the Vol- 
1 or Manage- Ground, round which a Horſe turns; 
whether there be a wooden Pilar placed therein or not, 
There are alſo other Pillars in Manages on the Circumſe- 
rence or Side; placed at certain Diſtances by two and two. 


Deo diſtinguiſh. theſe from that of the Center, they are 


called the two Pillars, © 1 
When theſe latter are ſpoken of, it is uſual to fay, Work 


: the Horſe between the two Pales. —-When the former, it is 
call d, working round the Pillar. 8 


The Uſe of the Pillar in the Center, is for regulating 
the Extent of Ground, that the Manage upon the Volts 
may be perform'd with Method and Juſtneſs; and that they 
may work in a Square by Rule and meaſure upon the four 
Lines of the Volts; and, alſo to bre unruly high mettled 
Horſes, without endangering the Reer 
The two Pillars. are placed at the Diſtance of 2 or 3 Pa- 
ces the one from the other. The Horſe is put between 
theſe, to teach him to raiſe before, and yerk out behind; 
and put himſelf upon rais d Airs, &c. either by the Aids or 
pi LE / Puld „ orbit of Salden in the Oba 

P 0 ray, or PILL , int anty 
of Lancaſter, a * 4.4 built on a Creek of the Sea, call'd 
Pille, by the Idiom of the County, for a Pile or Fort built 
for the Safe-Guard or Protection of any Place. 5 

This Pile was erected there by the Abbot of Furneſſe, in 
the firſt Year of Edw. III. Camb. Brit. Rex-----Dedimns Hen- 
rico Comiti Northumb. Inſulam, Caſtrum, Pelam & Dominium 

e Not., Pat. 3 Hen. wt 2 


"PILLORY was anciently a Poſt erected in 4 croſs Road, 


by the Lord, as a Mark of his Seigniory, with his Arms on 


it, and ſometimes a Collar to tie Criminals to. | 
At preſent, Pillory is a wooden Machine, whereon certain 


Criminals, as Per jurors, &c. are faſtened, and expoſed to 


the publick Deriſion. See PUNISHMENT, PERJURY, 


In the Laws of Canutus tis called Healſehang. Sir Hen- 
ry Spelman lays tis ſupplicis machina ad ludibrium, magis quam 
nam. . 8 Bi RT The | 
8 peculiarly intended for the Puniſhment of Bakers 
who ſhould be caught tripping in the Weight or Fineneſs of 
Charters it is called Colliſtrigiurm, See 
COLLISTRIGIUM. 8 1 


The Pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round Tower, 
with Openings on every ſide. Tis moveable on an Axis, 
or Arbor; round which the Executioner gives the Criminal 
the Number of Turns appointed in Court; ſtopping him 
at each Opening to ſhew him to the People. Twas in- 
tended for ſeveral Kinds of Criminals, particularly frau- 
dulent Bankrupts; and all who made a Ceſſion; or Sur- 
render of their Effects to their Creditors, were obliged to 
make ſome Turns round the Pillory on Foot with a green 
Cap on, See BANKRUPT, CESSION, Oc. | 

ILLULA, Pitt, in Pharmacy, a Form of Medicine, 
taken dry; reſembling a little Ball; invented in favour of 
ſach as cannot a-way with Medicinal Draughts ; as alſo to 
keep in Readineſs for occaſional Uſe without decaying. .- 

ills are of various Kinds, Anodyne, Somniferous, Laxa- . 
8 Aperitive, Hyſteric, Antinephritic, Fc. but principally 

OO OE ONTO TER I 3 

The Baſis of Pille is uſually Aloes; with which are mix d 
Agaric, Turbith, Hermodactyls, Senna, Rhubarb, Mercu- 
ren ee n 
| al Pille, Pillule perpetuæ, are Regulus ol ony 
83 Pills; thus Pad, becauſe being ſwallowed and 
voided Fo times, they will purge every Time with undimi- 
niſh'd Force. See ANTIMONY. | | 
The Alvephangine or Aromatic Pills of Meſue, are uſually 
call'd Polychreftes, as wing ſuppoſed to collect the Hamours 
from all Parts, to enable Nature to caſt em out more eaſily. 


: 9 X Bec hie 


_Balf4Fromt the Greek AA, 


the f 
Tas 1 8 


Pilot is al 
nages the Rudder. See STzERaGE, HELM, and RUDDER. 
© *Menage derives the Word Pilot from Nn Ll 
Who governs the Prow, or Head, Others fetch it iro 
old French, Pile 18 80 . 
 PIMENTO 
Grain 3 call'd alſo Gainea- Pepper. 
by the Women in adjuſting of their Dreſs. 
The Form and 
Peſcription; but its Conſumption, and the Num 
Hands it employs, are too conliderable to be paſs d by un- 


— 


Pins are now altogether made of Braſs-Wiar blanch'd : 
Formerly they Likewiſe made them of Iron-Wiar, which 
being blanch'd like the others paſs d, for Braſs; but the ill 


191 * 8 2 
92 1 5 4 


Dit ate nſvally wrapp'd up io. L Geld, in Sugar 

They take their Name from the Large, P: 4, Ball. 5 188 ; 

PILOT, Prt.o fr , by the" Dutch calrd Pi gor, the | elan, 
| hralians ELL GT 6 oe ant War g ang . the Sid wag 
un Officer on board a $ ip, Who Watches er Corr en and . Cu 

Eis it. See Counst, SAILING, Sc... ., ...> ed. eh 4 

There are two kinds of Pilots; the one a Coaſting Pilot, the Eye, not 

well acquainted with the Coaſts, Ports, Roads, Bars, Sands, The Zip an 2 
Gr. and who commands in Sight thereof. See CoasTinG, call 7. * 

rvati 


the Steerſman, who ſtands at the Helm, and ma- 


d. he tem 
m the 


WP: „ Fea 0”? 2 ö 2 $8 
), PiMENT Aa, or al- Spice; an Aromatic 
in Commerce, alittle neceſſary Utenſil, chiefly uſed 


Application of this little Moveable need no ly running as it were at random: he affects a 
Number of order, which is the Effect of the greateſt Art. 


_ Effects, of thoſe Pin, has quite diſcarded their Uſe,—The 


to gi 


> 


tion 


Name, was of T 
d about 478 Years before Chr;f 5 NR 
Pray; with e/Eſcbylus : What we have remaining of hi 
is a Book of Odes, all in Praiſe of the Victors at the 
ien, Pythian, Nemean, and Ithmian Games; when fie 
firſt is entitled the Olympians, the ſecond the Pythian, the 
third the Nemeans, and the fourth the Ihm 

. Pindar is fall. of Force and Fire 3 his Thoughts (ter, 
ious, his Style impetuous; his Sallies daring, and frequent: 


beautiful Ni 


"4 


Ihe ſuppoſed Irregularity. of his Numbers has made f. 
veral of his Imitators imagine themſelves Pindaric Poets, by 
the meer Wildneſs and lrregularity, of their Verſes—None 
of our Writers ſeem to have ſucceeded in the Pinda Cu. 
racter, but Mr. Cowley. 8 . | Fe RF To 
In a Pindaric Ode, the Plan of the whole is to be dn 


French however could not be driven off from em, without firſt, and the Places mark'd out where the elegznt Galli 
. Teveral Arrets of Parliament. By a Sentence of the Lien- and Wandrings may beſt be, and how the Returns nuy he 
tenant'de Police, July 1595, the Seizure of ſome Millions of juſtly made to the Subjec me. 
- - thoſe: Pins was confirm'd, and the Pins condemn'd to be  PINCHING, in Gardening, a fort of pruninz; er 


* 


burnt by the common Executioner. form'd by nipping or breaking off the Branches, or Sprig 
The Pine molt eſteemed in Commerce are thoſe of Eng- of a Plant, or Tree, between the Nails of two Finger, 


land; thoſe of Bourdeaux are next, then thoſe made at See PRuninG, _ e AB; al 
Rugle, Nagle, and ſome Places in WN Mot Gardeners hold, that pinching contributes to the 
The Perfection of Pins conſiſts in the -Stiffnels of the Abundance of the Fruit, as well as of the Branches; and 
Wir, and its blanching, in the Heads being well turn'd, and ſay, that young Shoots, thus lopp'd, are leſs apt togron 
the Points filed. | 5 black and die, than when cut 5 5 a pruning Knife. 
The London pointing and blanching are the moſt eſteemed; The Seaſon for 22 is chiefly in April or May, ſome 
_ * becauſe after forming the Points on the Stone, they ſmooth times tis alſo practisd in June and Fuly,, © 
them again on the Poliſher; and in blanchiug uſe- fine Tin Pinching is moſt uſual in Melons, Cucumbers, &c. Qun- 
well calcin'd, and ſometimes Silver-Leaves prepared by the tinye alſo preſcribes it for Fruit-Trees, 


Tin, Lead, and Quickſilver, which not only blanches worſe 
than the former, but is alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the ill 
Quality of that Mineral, which renders a Puncture with a 
Pin thus blanch'd very difficult to cure. 15 


employ'd in the Manufacture thereof are incredible. In Pa- 
ris alone there were anciently above 1000 People employ'd 
in it, at preſent there are none; yet is there every Year 
; fold above 50000 Crowns worth of the Pin-Wiar, to the 
* Pinmakers of the neighbouring Places, all brought thither 
from Sockhol;m.—In the little Town of Rugle in Normandy, 
there are computed at leaft 
Pin: Mansfattere , the who 
with. | 8 
Notwithſtanding that there is ſcarce any Commodity cheap- 
er than Pins, there is none that paſſes thro more Hands cer 
they come to be ſold, —They reckon 25 Workmen ſuc- 
 ceſſively employ'd in each Pin, between the drawing of the 
Braſs - Wiar, and the ſticking of the Pin in the Paper. 

Pins are diſtinguiſned by Numero's, the ſmalleſt call'd 
from Ne 3, 4, 5. thence to the 14th 5 whence they are on- 
I accounted by two to two, viz. N 16, 18, and 20, which 
is the largeſt Size. E 

Beſide the white Pint, there are alſo black ones made for 
Mourning, from No 4, to No 10. Theſe are uſually of Iron - 


iar. 
Laſtly, there are Pin: with double Heads, of ſeveral Mu- 
mero s, uſed by the Ladies to fix the Buckles of their Hair 
for 8 without Danger of being diſturb'd by their 
pricking, Cc. ws F 2 
— of the Article of the 7 of the ancient Pin- 
makers Or %% was, That no r ſhould open more 
than one Shop for the Sale of his Wares, e New- 


of Los ang Poona, e the agreeable Sim- 
gving u for Nen. Te 


Gold- Beaters; whereas in other Parts they uſe a Mixture of . It is chiefly to be practiſed on the large 


© The Conſumption of Pins, and the Number of Artificers 


Too Workmen emptoy'd in the 
e City being peopled there- 


Teer . Day, and the Eve thereof: This we mention in an Age 
contented themſelves with 


Branches towards 
„the Top of the Tree, which are; uſeleſs. and * conſame a 
great Quantity of good Sap. It muſt rarely be praftiſed on 
the large Branches below; which ought always to be pre 
ſerv'd for the Winter's pruning, that they may yield others 
the following Year, fit to fill the empty Places —or maſt 
the Operation of pinching be perform'd on the tender 
Shoots; becauſe having only juſt Sap enough for themlekes, 
when they come to put forth more Branches in the Flce 
where they are pinch'd, the ſmall Stock of Sap allotted then 
being divided, will ſtarve them.—The Operation is perform 
within two or three Eyes of the Branch they grow bat 


The Effect of pinching is, that inſtead of one uſeleb, Fr 
haps hurtful, Wood-Branch, a vigorous Tree will put for 
two or three at the Eyes remaining; and the Sap wm 
thus divided, the Branches may be leſs, and fit for W 
P1NCHING, in the Manage, is when, the Horſe ſtanding 
the Rider holds him faſt with the Bridle-hand, and apples 
the Spurs juſt to the Hairs of his Sides, without pries l, 
nf Pinching is accounted an Aid, ſpurring a Correction. & 
ID, | e 
PIN EA, or P:6xs, in Commerce, a Term uſed in 7"? 


and Chili, for a kind of light, porous Maſſes, or Lu 
form'd of a Mixture of Merc and Silver-Vult un de 


Mines. See SILVER. | 
The Ore, or Mineral of Silver, 
Veins of the Mine, is firſt broke, t. 
for the Purpoſe, driven by Water with Iron Peſtles 172 
Pound - Weight. The Mineral thus pulveriz d, 15 oo if 
on work'd up with Water into a Paſte, W ich w hin 
ry, is cut into Pieces, call'd Cuerpo's, a Foot long; wee 
each about 2500 Pound. hich 
Each Cuerpo is again kneaded 5 with Sen Ful : 
diſſolving incorporates with it.— They then add he 15 
from 10 to 20 Pound for each Cuerpo, kneadins, i. 51, 
ſh till the Mercury be incorporated thereW"s oy, 


being dug out of tix 
then * * 


a-freſh cuty be 


292 


tri e 
Vibe A 
add Limes I. 


— they call Pella,, and of tþ 


; k, and at leng 
rey on leaving behind it a Maſs of Silver Grains of dif- 
ferent Figures, which only joining or touching 
tremes render the Matter very porous and light. 


ar to ſell ſecretly to the 
NOS from which thoſe who have ventur'd to engage in 
0 us a Commerce have made ſuch vaſt Gains. 
Indeed the Traders herein muſt be very careful, for the Sa- 
ui Miners are errant Knaves, and to make the Pignes weigh 
the more, make a Practice of filling the middle with Sand 
or Iron. See CommeRcs, Pixx, &c. | 


— 


Indians, 


% 


J 
„ 


that 4 | | +6 41.527 1. 0 4 
d 111d in the uppermoſt, tlie Earth is then 'waſh'd 
oe bring uche 5 a Rivulet turm d upon it; an Iudiun 


fom 1 ſtirring i ith his Feet, and two. other Indi- 
git up With his Feet, and c πꝰ] ; 
22 like in the other Baſons. See 


LAvabsno. 


| | quite clear out of the Baſons, they 
When the 7 755 "Sil 2 i h incorporated, This 
ad the Mercury and and of f they form the Paier by 
| by put- 


x” 


is | 
ng as much of the Merc y as they can; firſt 


expremmg 4» and preſſing and beating it ſtrongly ;. 
ds t, kane 42 1 kind of wooden Mould of an Ga- 


* 


tonal Form t bottom whereof's a Brite Flite plerced ful 
Mes, ee 


1 


The Matter being takten out of the Mould is laid on a Tri- 


1 


hich is a large Veſſel full of Water; and the 
e a | covertd with an earthen Head, a Fire is made 
a it. e SOLE pen 2 10 „ 1 21 

| Th cury Rill remaining in the Maſs js thus reduc d 
They condenſing is precipitated into 


ining or touching at the Ex- 
"This, then, is the Pined's or Pigne's Which the Workmen 
This, then, efſels trading to the South 


PINEAL, PIN RAT 1s, in Anatomy, a Name which 


Des Cartes gives ta a Gland in the third Ventricle of the 
Brainz from its Reſemblance to a Pine-Apple. See GIL AND 
and BRAIN. N — : 


This Glarid he makes the Senſorium, or Seat of the reaſon- 


able Soul. See SENSORIUM, 


Other Authors call it Conoides and Curium. See Cona- 


RIUM, 


 PINGUEDO, among Anatomiſts, that ſort of Fat of 
Animals lying next under the Skin. See Far. nh 

PINION, in Mechanicks, an Arbor, or Spindle, in the 
Body whereof are ſeveral or Notches, into which catch 
the Teeth of a Wheel that ſerves to turn it round, Or a 


Pinion is a leſſer Wheel, which plays in the Teeth of a larger. 


See WHEEL, © 


Ina Watch, Cc. its Notches (which are commonly 4, 
5, 6, 8, Cc.) are call'd Leaves, and not Teeth as in other 
Wheels. See Waren. . | 


©  Pimion of Report, is that Pinion in a Watch which is common- 


ly fix'd on the Arbor of the great Wheel, and which in old 
Watches uſed to have but four Leaves; it drives the Dial- 


Wheel, and carries about the Hand. See WATCHWORK. 


The Quotient, or Number of Turns to be laid upon the Pi- 


nan of Report, is found by this Proportion: As the Beats in 


one Turn of the great Wheel, are to the Beats in an Hour; 
ſo are the Hours of the Face of the Clock, (vz. 12, or 24) 
to the Quotient of the Hour-Wheel, or Dial-Wheel divided 
the Pinion of Report, that is, by the Number of Turns 
Which the Pinien of Report hath in one Turn of the Dial- 
Wheel: which in Numbers is 26928 : 20196 :: 12: 9. 

rather thus; as the Hours of the Watches going, are 
to the Numbers of the Turns of the Fuly ; ſo are the Hours 
of the Face, to the Quotient of the Pinion of Report.— 

the Hours be 12, then 16: 12:: 12: 9. But if 24, the 

Pro rtzon is 16: 12 :: 24: 18. 1 

5 Rule may ſerve to lay the Pinion of Report on any 
ther Wheel, thus: As the Beats in one Turn of any Wheel, 
= to the Beats in an Hour; So are the Hours of the Face, or 
G of the Watch, to the Quotient of the Dial-Wheel, 
7 | by the Pinion of Report, tixed on the Spindle of the 
, Ir Wheel. See CaLcuLartioN. 
in, NK, or Flute, a Veſſel uſed at Sea, maſted and rigged 
60 other 1 N only that ſhe is built with a round Stern; 
ine Bends and Ribs compaſſing ſo, as that her Sides bulge 
dur very much. See VEss EIL. 2 5 


| * Diſpoſition renders the Pints difficult to be boarded; 


ſo enables them to carry greater Burdens than O- 


fie pore often "ſed for Store-Ships and Hoſpitat-Ships in 


Pixx among Painters,  « of Wes vl 0 tes 
Taow md Parnens? a ſort of yellow Colour. 


m ; ' ” vv Sf 
ough, it is ſent ro'the Lavatories, which are la ree 
Whos ov i tecty into one another. The Paſte 


8 g . 
« on ** 
* 
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.. 
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pediment took its Riſe. 
NN T Fils, from Pima, « Feather, in Botany 
PI TA from Pinna, à Feather, in Botany, 
are ſuch Leaves of Plants, as are deeply jagged, cut; or in- 
dented, reſembling a Feather in Shape. See Lesavss. 
"PINNING, in Building, the faſtening of Tiles to 
ther, with Pins of Heart of Oak; for the Covering of a 
Houſe, Gr. See TYyLts and OY D 
PINT, a Veſſel or Meaſure uſed in eſtimating the Quan - 
tity of Liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. See 


ASURE; | ; 5 . = | nd xt 3 Þ 
- The Engliſh Pint is twofold; the one for Wine-Meaſure, 
the other For Beer and Ale- Mies ſure. 75 yy 


The Wine Pint contains a fall Pound, Avoir-du-pois, of 
common running Water; two Pints make à Quart, two 
© by a ent two Pottles a Gallon, Cc. See GarLon, 
The Paris Pint is eſtimated at one ſixth of the ancient 
Cyngiut; and contains two Pqunds of common Water: It 
is divided into Chopines, which 1 the Sep- 
tier into two Demi-Septiers, the Demi: Septier into two 


Poiſſons, each Poiſſon containing 6 Cubic Inches. TWO Pants - 


make 'a Quart, Quartean, which ſome call a Pot: The Pint 
of S. Denis is almoſt double that of Pain. | 
 Budeus derives the Word Pint from the Greek wirbe, Me- 
nage, from the German Pinte, à little Meaſure: of Wine; 
Nicod ſrom the Greek vi, to drinn. 
PINTLE, among Gunners, an Iron Pin which ſerves 
to keep the Cannon from recoiling. See CaN NO, On- 
NANCE, RECOII, Oc. _ G 
PIN TIL ES, in a Ship, are Hooks by which the Rudder 
hangs to the Stern-Poſt. See Rupp, GG. 
PIONEER, in War, a Labourer employ'd in an Army, 
to ſmooth the Roads, paſs the Artillery a- long, dig Lines 
and Trenches, Mines, and the other Works. 
AMenqge derives the Word from the Larin Peditones, and 
Peonarii; or from Pœonibus, a People of Aſia, whoſe prin- 
cipal N was to dig the Earth in Mines, @c. . - 
PIP, Pze, or PEY IA, a Diſeaſe among Poultry; con- 
ſiſting of a white thin Skin or on, that grows under the Tip 
of the Tongue, and hinders their feeding.  . , - 
It nſvally ariſes from want of Water, or from drinking 
Pudcdlle-Water, or eating filthy Meat, —lt.is cured by pulling 
off the Film with the Fingers, and rubbing the Tongue-with 
Salt. Hav ks are particularly liable to this Diſeaſe. See Haw. 
PIPE, in Building, &c. a Canal or Conduit for the Con- 
veyance of Water, and other Liquids. See CanaL. - + 
ls 1 1 for Water, Water-Engines. &c. are uſually of 
Lead, Iron, Earth, or Woad.—Thoſe. of. Timber are uſu- 
ally either Oak or Alder. See IuK. 
Thoſe of Iron aire caſt in the Forges; their Length about 
two Foot and a half; ſeveral of which are piec'd together, 
by means of four Screws at each End, with „ or old 
Hat between them to ſtop the Water. 
Thoſe of Earth are made by the Potters.LTheſe are fit- 
ted into one another, one End being always made wider 
than the other. To join them the cloſer, and prevent their 
ho they are cover'd with Piteh and Tow. —-Their 
Pipes. - | . e 
The Waoden Pipes are bored with large Iron Augers of 
different Sizes, ſucceeding one another from leſs to larger; 
the firſt pointed, the reſt form'd like Spoons, -increafing in 
Diameter from one Inch to ſix.— They are fitted into the 
Extremities of each other, and are fold by the Foot. 
Leaden Pipes are of two kinds the one ſolder'd, the other 


ſee Pl uus Rx. ee ro IC 
For the Pipes of Organs : See DG. 
Pit is alſoa popular Machine. uſed. in the. ſmoaking of 
Tobacco; conſiſting of a Deng ſlender Tube, made of. Earth 
or Cay; having at one Enda little Vaſe, or Furnace, _ 


is uſually. about the ſame with that of the Iron 


meaſured by Wine-Meaſure, 


the Boul, for the Reception of the Tobacco? 
whereof are drawn by he e Mouth thro the other 
_ Toxpacco, 5 Sw" 
Pow are made of various Faſhions, long, ſhor 
„ 
— arRs ue Fipes 1 | f 
of Ruſhes, or of Wood 0 d; at the Eud hereof the 
kind Nut, of bak'd Ea 
J Won h borrowed | r 
Word is borrowed from the 24m fia. | | 
PII is alſo a Veſſel; of Meaſure, for Wine; and Things 
See MEASURE, | 


two Hogſheads, four Barrels, 


made 


The Pipe, or Butt, contains 


or 126 Gallons; and is computed to weigh about 9 Hundred, 


2 Quarters, and 17 Pound. See HOGSHEAD, c. i 
; Pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou and Poi- 
tou, where it conſiſts of two Boiſſeaux, equal to a Muid and 
_ of 971 - the Muid conſiſting of 36 Septiers, and the 
tier of 8 Pints. | | ; 
Þ 12 R, P1Pa, in Law, is a Roll in the Exchequer, call'd 
alſo the Great Roll, See ROL T and ExXCHEQUER., | 
PIP x-Offce, is an Office wherein a Perſon call'd the Clerk 
of the Pipe makes out the Leaſes of Crown-Lands, by War- 
rant from the Lord-Treaſurer, or Commiſſioners of the 
| e or Chancellor of the Exchequer. See CL ERK of 
the Pipe. | 5 | | 8 
All Accounts of Sheriffs, &c. are made up by the Clerk 
of the Pipe, and he gives the Accomptants their Quietus eff, 
To this Office are brought all Accompts which paſs the Re- 
membrancer's Office, and Remain there; that if any ſtated 
Debt he due from any Perſon, the fame may be drawn down 
into the great Roll of the Pipe; upon which the Comptrol- 
ler iſſues out a Writ, calld, The Summons of the Pipe for 
Recovery thereof. See REMEMBRANCER, 
Al Tallies which vouch the Payment of any Sum con- 


tained in ſuch Accompts, are examined, and allowed by the 


chief Secondary of the Pipe. See TaLLY. 
Beſides the Clerk, in this Office are eight Attornies, or 
ſworn Clerks, and a Comptroller. Hg 5 
- PIRATE, a Perſon, or Veſſel, that robs on the high 
Seas, or makes Deſcents on the Coaſts, Cc. without the 
Permiſſion or Authority of any Prince or State. See Px1- 


VATEER, EG 
When Pirates are caught ey are uſually hang d up with- 
out Remiſſion, or any formal Trial; ſometimes in the next 

Port; ſometimes on board the Veſſel that takes them. 

I In different Parts they are differently denominated; as in 
the Veſt Indies, Buccaneers,” Free-booters, &c.—In the Medi- 
terranean, Corſairs, &c. See BUCCANEER, CORSAIR, GC. 
Alexander reproaching a Pirate with his Condition; was 
anſwered, If I am a Pirate, tis becauſe I have only a ſingle 
Veſſel; had I a Fleet I ſhould be a mighty Conqueror. 

The Word comes from the Greek eve, Fire, beczuſe they 
uſe to burn the Ships, Houſes, &c. of the Iſlands where they 
make Deſcents. ; 

PIAAT E was alfo anciently uſed for the Perſon to whoſe 
Care the Mole, or Peer, of a Haven, in Latin Pera, was in- 
truſted. See PEER. | | 

Sometimes, too, according to Spel man, it was uſed pro mi- 
lite maritimo; for a Sea-Captain or Soldier. 

Aſer in the Life of King Alfred, tells us, juſſit naves longas 
fabricari, impoſitis que piratis in illis vias maris cuſtodiendas 
commiſit. 5 
PIRETHRA, orPyrernra, or PiRET TR, or PELL1- 
TORY, a Medicinal Root brought from Tunis, of a hot, diſ- 
cutient Quality, uſed as an Alexipharmic and Phlegmagogue; 
* alſo to aſſwage the Toothach; and in the Compoſition of 

ine 


Finger, greyiſh without, whitiſh within, and of a ſharp, 
burning Taſte. | 

'Tis pretended it took its Name from Pyrrhus King of E- 
pirus.; but there is no great Occaſion for having recourſe to 
a Myſtery ; its burning Quality being ſufficient to give it 
the Name Pirethra, from the Greek aig, Fire. It muſt be 
choſen new, dry, hard to break, &c. 

It is calld a Salivary Root, becauſe being held in the Mouth 
its Pungency promotes the Evacuation of Saliva. 

PIROUETTE, or PI RO RET, in the Manage, a Turn 
or Circumvolution which a Horſe makes, without changing 
his Ground, 

Pirouertes are either of one Tread or Piſte, or of two— 
The is an entire ſhort Turn which the Horſe makes 
2 Tread, and almoſt in one Time; in ſuch manner as 

t his Head comes to the place where his Tail was, With 
out putting out his Haunches.——In the Pirouette of two 
Treads, or Piſtes, he takes a ſmall Compaſs of Ground, al- 


moſt his Length; and marks both with the fore-part and 


the hind. See Ptsrs. 


The Word is French, and literally ſignifies W hirligig. 
PI S-ASPHALTUM, a Compound of Bitumen and Pitch, 
See BiruMEN, Cc. Ms. TOE Ir 


” 


ſe Boul, and \ eh 

which ſerves as a Boul, and Which This late. K. 
l the former. The Coarſeneſs of the black Colour 
Fetidneſs of the Smell ſerves to diſtinguiſh it. 


Þ of 4 moderate mp. > the Thickneſs of the little 


* of 1 75 1 | 3: 48 1 | M1 OY 1 
The Natural is the fame with what We 


A r or Jewihh Pitch. - See AspHATLTUAM. File wn 
* vificial is 
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5 There are twe Kinds; the one Natural, the other An 


Er 


ual Parts of the 5, 
melced gde. 


This latter Kind 18. what is uſually ſold-in the G. 
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The Ancients uſed both kinds in embalming their del 


EMBALMING.  - . . 
The Word is. form'd 
ar, Bitumen. 
_ PISCARY, in our ancient 


The Stars in Piſces, in Prulamm's. Catalogue, 


Tycho's, 33. In the Britannic Catalogu 
gitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Oc. whereof are as folly 


Stars in the Sign PISCES. 


Names and Situations 
the Stars, 


7 


In the Mouth of the South. Fiſh, 


| N 5. | h : 4 
South, of two in the hind part ofthe Head 


North. in the hind part of the Head. 
Preced. of two in the Belly, 
A ſmall one contiguous to it, 
Preced, in the Back. 


TI 


5 15. 
Subſeq. in the Back. 
Subſeq. of two in the Belly. 


f 


| 20. | 
1ſt. of thoſe preced. the Square 
under the South. Fiſh.) | 


Second, 
3 Ez, 
Preced. of North. in the Square. 


In the Tail of the South, Fiſh. 
Subſeq. of the North in the Square. 


Preced, of the South. in the Square. | 


| 4 30 | | 
That which follows over the Tail, 

Subſeq. the South. of thoſe in the 

Square under Piſces) | 


* 


In the Line next the Tail of Piſces. 
40 


45 


Second from the Tail in the Line. 


50 
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Preced, of the bright Stars in the Line 


i 2 VR 0 
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110 08 47 


18 42 17 
20 52 27 
17 
[18 
[19 13 58 
121 93 46 
38 


1231 
22 16 36 


23 56 55 


| 5 49 42 


Longit. 


11 06 22 
12 06 1 
12 04 4 
14 15 $6] 
14 41 18 


17 03 44 


18 34 33 
18 35 20 


| 
56 47 
16 o 
18-48 2 


20 34 43 


26 OO 11 


21 48 21 
23 41 07 
24 59 44 
22 47 44 
27 22 55 


23 57 34 
28 14 55 
24 53 04 
23 42 36 
29 49 12 


29 38 45 
24 36 38 
2 20 23; 
2 37 16, 
2 45 08 


5 O4 06 
3 11 38 
- 6 18 45 
6 46 18 
239 160 


6 09 48 
7 OI 13 
2 16 IO 
436 55 
9 537 40 


9 16 43 
8 43 31 
9 08 47 


1 
1 


1 


1 
1 
I 
11 18 56 I 
8 50 


13 25 40 
12 26 42 
11 08 49 
14 16 36 


12 22 
14 57 38 
9 3731 
94917 
13 34 02 


Latitud, 


11 07 22 


11 os 36 


10 09 08 
10 41 48 
o 44 49 
430 45 


o 10 
10 21 41 
15 43 7 
938 42 
6 22 6 
13 195 


14 30 43 
137 28 
2 09 46 

10 44 49 


from the Greek #lws, Pit; 


; Statutes, the 
ing in another Man's Waters. See Frente, 
_ PTSGES, in. Aſtronomy, the twelfth 8 
lation of the Zodiac: See S16N and Cons 


Liberty of Fiſh 
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6 01 og 
9 03 19 
7 0131 
71643 
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4 16 40 
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I 22 54 
2 04 20 
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I 24 53 
3 37 54 


4 15 34 
7 12 12 
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4 32 43 


I 19 43 
2 0147 
3 28 57 
2 11 39 
6 58 13 


3 0749 
6 22 15 
25745 
5 42 33 
757 50 


731 43 
5 46 55 
g 12 37 
6 36 03 
5 5420 
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B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
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6 24 02 
3 12 04 
2 55 03 
5 27 36 
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139 13 
3 10 38 
5 23 33 
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the Fin of the Back. 20 11 4312 29 29 
| follow the Fir Po Oe AN 13 21.36} 4.59.30 
122 08 3115 29 02 


Pt of 2 bright ones in the South, 14 32 13} 0.13 25 


Led, eee 18 53,15] 7 39.27 
th, of2 in the Fold of South. Line. | 15 00 04 4 17 12A 
wth, in the Belly. 1234427 wry 26 56 
other following it. ; 25 25 21|18 39 53 

bis 7 1 0 2140 54] 8 20 43 


8 in the bend | 22 45 12 
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9 22 
igoſtheLine) Subſeq. ofthe ſame, 22 52 27] 9 23 5 | 
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PISCIS Volans, in Aſtronomy, is a Conſtellation of the 
Mthern Hemiſphere, unknown to the Ancients, and invi- 
* to us in theſe Northern Regions. See Co NS TELL A- 

ON, ; 

PISCINA, in Antiquity, F/-Pond; a large Baſon, in 
in open publick Place, or Square; where the Roman Youth 
amt to ſwim; and which was ſurrounded with a high Wall, 
0 prevent the caſting of Filth into it. See SW1MMING. 

ISCINA Was alſo the ſquare Baſon in the middle of a 

ln. See Bark. _ 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Piſcis, Fiſh ; becauſe 

a here imitated Fiſhes in ſwimming z and becauſe Fiſhes 
"ere actually kept in ſome of them. . 

ISCINA Probatica, was a Pool, or Reſervoir of Water, 
o the Court of Solomon's Temple; ſo call'd from the 
| Tech seicans, Sheep, becauſe they here waſh'd. the Beaſts 

nd tor Sacrifice. See SACRIFICE. | | 
this Piſcina it was that our Saviour wrought. the mira- 
dus Cure of the Paralytic. | 3 
he near obſerves, there are ſtill remaining five Arches of 

p, «co, and part of the Baſon of this Piſcina. 
hol SCINA, or Lavatory, among the Turks, is a large 
don the middle of the Court of a Moſque, or under the 
leds that encompaſs it. See MosQus, 
form hm is uſually a long Square, built of Stone or Marble, 
um 1d with a great Number of Cocks; wherein the Muſ- 
8 Nis l themſelves before they make their Prayers; 
toy; G Perſurded that Ablution effaces Sin. See A- 

wp SE LEUM Hrdicum ſeems to be what paſſes in the 

the, Bar hadoes Tar, —lt has a ſtrong Smell not unlike 
; amon Tar, and is not very pleaſant to Sight or Taſte. 


8 
6. 


1 


ö counted a good Balſamick, and where the Stomach 
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Ihe Tree that 


| + to be preferrd; for as to the Size Sa 
n Lr proper to give Vigour, and are uſed 
in! c. in Phthiſical and Nephritical Cuſes. They 
| alſd.cater ſeveral Ragonſts; are comfited,, made into Con- 
ſerves, G . e 135 * j 
The Word is form'd from the Lo RN the 
Greek ιν i whence according to AMeuage the Ci H. 


in Emulſions, 


ones, tho' very different, both with regard. fe he Plan 
ne Flant does u 


2 Ho 
$TAC 


Kol de Gr 


ept their Colo! s belt | 
tis a Fancy. _  - 


* 


tacus took its Name. 


here is likewiſe a kind of falle Piatacho, brought from 


the Caribbee 10ands, which ſome confound with the real 
t 
that produce them, and their Quality. ot 


grow above a Foot high. Nor does the Fruit grow on the 


they are irregular, - The Sub 


ranches, but is found in Pods adhering: to the Root.— The 
Pod ſometimes only contains a ſingle Nut, Which it re- 
Ret uſually, ſeveral; and in that Caſe 

ſtance is white, compact and 


ſembles an Olive; 


caVy. 


This Fruit is rarely eat raw, -becauſe of the ill Effects it 


produces; tis uſually roaſted or comfited z is uſed in Ra 


7 1 


gouts; and to make Ratifias. 


ws * 


PISTE; in the Manage, the Track, or Tread; which a 
Horſe makes pon the Ground he goes over; and which 
Af the Riker mes hi r 

the Rider makes him go but an ordinary Gallop, in a 
Circle, or rather Square, he will make but one; 1. ei. 


ingle or double. 


* „ 


ther makes him gallop with his Haunches in, or go Terra 4 
Terra, he will make two Pites, one with the fore-part, 


* 


another with the hind.— And the ſame if the Rider makes 
him paſſage, or go ſide ways, either in a ſtrait Line, or up- 
"The Word is Ben, ang icerply beriet Track," 
The is French, and literally ſigniſies a Trac x. 
Fr TIL, in Botany, a little pig Part in the middle 
of the Calyx, or the Leaves of Flowers; call d alſo the She. 


See STYL x. 


Seeds or young Plants are form'd.. See FLOW Rx. 


* 


The Piftil is an eſſential Part of a Flower; and the prin- 


cipal female Organ of Generation; it being in this that the 


ſt ariſes from the Pedicle of the Flower, of the Center of 


the Calyx, and at length becomes the young Fruit, which is 


ſometimes hid in the Calyx, and ſometimes quite out. See 


Frvir, Car rx, Cc. 


ers: Sometimes tis a little Stalk, which enlarges at the two 


Ends like a Peſtle; ſometimes tis a mere Stamen'or Thread: 
Sometimes tis round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, oval, Ce. 


Almoſt all Piſtils are farniſh'd at top, either with fine 


Hairs, Which make à kind of . or with little Fila · 
et 


ments diſpoſed in Plumes; or are be- 


| with little Velicles 
fall of a glutinous Juice. 0 a 


Some Flowers have ſeveral Pxilr; or rather the Piſils ter- 


minate in ſeveral Branches, or Horns, which have their Riſe 


from as many young Fruits, or as many different Capſule, 
containing Seeds. | be. By 205 
All theſe Piſtils, or whatever Form thex be in, have certain 


— 


Apertures at their Tops, or certain Clefts continued the 
whole Length, to the Baſe or Embryo's of the Fruit, This 
is very viſible in the Lilly, Daffodil, and Melon, by cleavi! 


the Piſtils length-wiſe, or cutting them tranſverſely.—If af- 


ter cutting the Piſtil of the Lilly, you immerge one Extre- 
mity in Water, and ſuck thro the other End, the Water 
will riſe thro' it, as through a Fipe, OR 

By opening the Piſtils in their ifferent States or Growths, 


it appears evidently, that 'tis theſe form the young Fruits; 


and contain within them the Embryo's of the Seeds; whe- 
ther thoſe Seeds be diffuſed thro' the whole Length: of the 
Piftil;, or whether they be all incloſed in its Baſe : And that 
they are always' open a-top, and perforated, either more or 


les ſenſibly, to the Bottom: Though this Cavity is frequent- 


ly effaced as the young Fruit grows; and ſometimes a-Part 


of the Piſtil, which Aalpighi calls the Style, or Needle, drys 


and falls off. ; 2 
The Piſtil, we have 9 


is the Female Orga n of 
Generation, its Baſe does the ice of the Meru, or 


Womb, in Women; and its Length that of the ina. 
See | h 8 | 


TERUS 3 : L * e er 

It is encompaſſed with the Stamina, the Apices whereol 
are full of a fine Puff, call'd the Farina Fecundensz which 
burſting its Veſiculze, or Apices, when mature, is ſhed on 
the upper _ of the Piftil, and thence convey d = 
i 9 1 | | " W 


The Figure of the Piſtil is very different in different Flow- 
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| Cavity there to the Baſvior-Uterusj whete belegte with - 
| 4 fine Juice; ſeparate by" the” lowers, tr" grows, Expents, 
— forms the Embryo of a young Fruit $0 STAMINA, 
PIs: 11 45 K 1. v4 * 4. ie f | . "5" . 5 . ; 
| (op fora more inet Account of the Proceſs of Generatio 
- 'P ST Find little Fire -Arm; bore at the Wers 


the Girdle, or in the Pocket. See FIR E-RR P) TI. 
I be Piel is faid to have taken its Name from Pifoys n 

City in #aly; where, as Fauchet tells us, they were firſt 
made.. Be derives the Word from Fiſtula, Pipe, the Bar 
rel of this Piece bearing ſome Reſemblance to a Flute, Cr. 
 P1srtoOz r, or Doublon, in Commerce, a Gold Coin, 
8 Hain, and ſeveral Parts of Taly, Switzerland, &c. 
It has. its Augmentations, and Diminutions; which are 
Gage Piftoles, Double Piſtoles, and Half Piſtoles. 

"The Piftole is about the fanie Weight, Fineneſs, and Va- 
_ ae, with the French Louis d' ors, viz. equal to Sixteen Shil- 

1 and Six Pence, Sterling. 1 

n . 


| Spain the Piſtole is accounted equal to four Pieces of 
Eight, 32 Rials, 1088 Maravedis, old Money; 1360 Mara- 
vedis, new Money; and . of Billon, the old 
Money current at Seville, L in Andaluſia, &c. being 
25 per Cent. better than the imaginary Money they reckon 
dy at Madrid, Bilboa, &c. which Augmentation was made 
by Charles II. in 1686. to prone the Exportation of Mo- 
ney out of the Kingdom. See Monzy. | 
Moſt of the Exchanges in Haly are made on the Foot of 
the Piftale, See EXCHANGE. + i 
PISTON, a Part, or Member in ſeveral Machines, par- 
"ticularly Pumps, Air- Pumps, Syringes, &c. call'd alſo Em- 
bolus, and popularly the Sucker. See EmBoLus. . 
The Pit en of a Pump is a ſhort Cylinder of Metal, fitted 
exactly to the Cavity of the Barrel or Body; and which be- 
ing work d up and down alternately therein, raiſes the Water; 
and when rais d preſſes it again, ſo as to make it force up 
a Valve, here with it is furniſned, and fo eſcape thro' the 


Noſe of the Pump. See Pon, ERS 
The Piſtons of Air. Pumps, Syringes, &c. See deſcribed un- 


der Arx-Puny, and SYRINGE. | 
PIT and Gallows, in our ancient Cuſtoms, See Furca 


Ex SC | | 
_. PITANCIARIUS, an Officer in the ancient Mona- 
ſteries, whoſe Buſineſs it was to provide and diſtribute the 
Pitances of Herbs and Meat, amongſt the Monks. See P:r- 
TANCE. on pt ba 
PITCH, Pt x, a kind of tenacions Juice, or Gum, drawn 
from farty Woods, chiefly Pines and Firs; uſed in Ship- 
ping, in Medicine, and various other Arts. : 

_ Pitch is properly a Juice of the Bark; and is conceived to 
be no other than the Oil thereof inſpiſſated and turned black, 
farther than in the Balm. See Bark and BaLM. 5 

The Method of drawing, or procuring, it, is by cleaving 
the Tree into little Billets, which they lay in a Furnace 
having two Apertures, thro one of which the Fire is put, 
and thro' the other the Pitch is gathered; which oozing from 
the Wood runs along the bottom of the Furnace into Baſons 
or Receptacles for the Purpoſe. The Smoak which is here 
ery thick, gives it the black Colour we find it withal.—— 
Some will only have our common Pitch to be the laſt Run- 
ning, and Tar to be the firſt, See Tax. RIP 
eler gives us another Manner of drawing Pitch, uſed 
in the Levant, A Pit is dug in the Ground two Ells in Dia- 
meter a- top, but contracting as it goes deeper: This they 
fill with Branches of Pine, cloven into Shivers.— The top of 
the Pit is then covered over with Fire, which burning 
down to the bottom, the Pitch diſtils and runs out at a Hole 
made therein. | 
Pitch acquires different Names according to its different 
Preparations, Colours, and Qualities. As it diſtils from the 
Wood it is called Barras, but afterwards aſſumes a double 
Name, the fineſt and cleareſt being called Galipor, and the 
coarſer, marbled Barras. | 
Of the Galipot is made what we call white Pitch, or Bur- 
undy Pitch, which is nothing but the Galipot melted with 
Dit of Turpentine; tho' ſome will have it a native Pitch, 


diſtilling from a Reſinous Tree growing in the Mountains of 


the Franche-Compte. 

Of the fine Gatipot is likewiſe prepared what we call Ro- 
in; by boiling the Pitch to a certain Conſiſtence, and ma- 
king it up in Cakes. See Rosin. 

The black Pirch, which is what we properly call Pitch, 
is the liquid Galipot burnt and reduced into the Form and 

iſtence we ſee it in by mixing Tar with it while hot. 
The beſt is that brought from Sweden and Norway, —lts 
1 in its being of a ſnining black, dry, and 


Naval puch, Pix Navalis, is that drawn from old Pin 
rang d and burnt like Charcoal;,—This, with the Mixture o 
Tow or beaten Cables, ſerves for the pitching of Veſſels. 


| {eval Pirch is alſo that ſeraped from off the Sides of old 


(88) . 
. Yelſels and which is fuby 6d to, have nog. 


' NIC A, the Commons, or Allowance: of Meat, be it Fil, 
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| thecatic 
mon black Pirch in its ſeas 


Hh_y OY” 


day 
in War 
and pliable. ama 


ole 


PHONY- I | 
_ © Oil'of Pricn,: Olbum Picimum, is an Of proc. l. 
Pitch, 75 ſeparating me aqueous Matter ch. ite 0 
of the melted. Pitck.— This for the great Virtues u. 4 
to alſo call'd Balm of Pitch. 4 a | ateiu 
PI TR, in Building, is the Angle, a Gable 
conſequently the whole Roof of a ing, i End, wi 
F 
It the Length of each Ra e 42 of th 
Building; the Roof is faid to 3 Arg Seadt lth 
If the Rafters are longer, tis ſaid to be 3 high or 6%, 
pirchd Roof; if. ſhorter, which ſeldom happens, f 
to be a low or flat pitchd Roof, See Roof, Nur q 
\ PiTcH is allo a Sex-Term=—When a Shi ek 
3 Head you = [ow = ay «= bean againſt it f — 
endan | the e Will pg; 
by the beard. op- 0 lay, INC WL Pitch ber My 
PITCHING-Pezce, a Duty, commonly of one p. 


* 


rr t- eee 


aid for pitching or ſetting down every Sack Wy, 
pack of Merchandize in a Fair or Market * Con, q | 


_PITB, Pir, or Pits, the inward, central Parc. 
Tree, or Plant; anſwering to the Medulla, or Kew 0 
Animal. See PrANr, TRA EBE, &. | : 
- Some will have the Circulation of the Sap to be eftqy 
means of the Pitch; others by the Bark; and others y 
e Wood. See Sap, CtkcuLartiON, GG. 
PITHIA, and PITHIAN. See PTrAIIA ud pr 
TH IAN. CET OR; 
PIT T, Cavea, of = Theatre, all that Spare between 
Amphitheatre, or Galleries, and Theatre Tb I al 
the Ancients Orcheſtra, and by the French Faterrt. 58 
Iura rag, BY. 3 
This being the moſt commadious Part, it was here the 
Nomen Senate whs placed, See Qxcuesrra, 
It has its Name Pi, in Latin Caves, from its being faik 
below the Level 'of the Stage. See STacn, 
PITTACIUM, , in Chirurgery, a Name hich 
ſpread with a Salve, to 


ſome Authors give to a little Cloth 
PITTANCE, or PirAN CH PIRT ANC Pit 


be laid on a Part affected. | 


Fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at Meals, beſides Bread, 

The Word is not mach uſed except among Religious, ud 
thoſe who live in College or Community. Du Cane de. 
rives it from Pinctantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a Ms 
nachal Portion given to two Monks in the fame Diſh, cor 
liſting of ſomething better than Pulſe. 

Hence we ſometimes alſo find it denote a Meal, or Co 
mons, better than ordinary; ſuch as is allowed in Comm 
nities on Feaft Days. ; 

Others derive the Word 4 pietate; and others, with Sans 
ſius, from Pittacia, a Meſs, or Portion, allowed the Soldier, 
mentioned in ſeveral Laws of the Theodofian Code.— Is u. 
ded, that the Word Pittacia properly ſignified a Tie, 0 
written Label, added a- top of the Veſſels, to ſhew wiut 
was within ſide, or how it was intended. : 

'PITUITA, one of the four Humours found in the bs 
dies of Animals, on which their Temperament is commonly 
ſuppoſed to depend. See HuMouR and TEMPER 
MEN r. 

The Piruira, call d alſo Phlegm, is properly the moſt" 
cid, and glutinous Part of the Blood, ſeparated in the | 
geſt Glands, where the Contortions of the Arteries arc ten 
eſt, and give the greateſt Retardation to the Bloods _ 
ty; as in the Glands about the Mouth and Head. Ser dr 
CRETION and PhLEGM. | ( 

The Claſs of Phlegmagogues, as Manna, Cc. are * * 
to purge Pituita. See PHLEGMAGOGUE, PURGATIVE 
NA; Cc. 58 1 : 

The Phyſicians give ſeveral Epithets to the 7 2 
cording to its Condition or Qualities, as Saline, Vw” 
Gypſous, Acid, cc. . qur in 

The Pituita is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing N 
cold, heavy, ſlow People, inclined to riouſneſs and £ þ 
as the Bile in thoſe inclined to War, Cr. 1 
MATI C. : : ted in the 
\ The Piruita diſcharged at the Noſtrils, is Eper, 
Membrane that lines the Cavities of the Noſe, Cher 

Its Uſe is to keep the Membrane ſoft, and defer the Al 
Injuries of fextraneous Bodies, eſpecially those th is hut 
which paſſes this Way in Inſpiration when the Mou 
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| At Rome, Placards againſt the 
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Br iN 10 W of ety lathe Pes, 22 8 i {pip ˖ „ nc he refine the fas 
It i n Jibalum, - wherewith it com - Situation, with regard to the neighbouring Hills, Trees, and 
uy ide under the in pe, dr Juice, Weich other Parts of the Eartb. n FR 
municates4, an Sir aur Newton better and yore fntefligibly diſtinguiſhes 
the [nfundabulurs Place into Abſolute and Relative; | + F 
neal Gland 512ULUS . ÞAbfolateand Primary Place is that Furt of iüflufte and im- 
Name. See Leer ur e + movable Space which a Body poſſeſſes. ” See-Antotiyrs, 
It alſo filtrates 2 : Relative or Stcundary Place is the Sppce it poſitiſes conſi- 
4 white Liquor very dered with regard to other adjacent Objects Br. Clarke 
SPIRITS, adds another kind of yelarive Place, which he calls velative- 


"Contatt, fo that the G 


| Albi that Autho 
” * 1 n 5 
Vos bers. Dikharge of its FunCti 
This Gland is found in all Ne 
gelingen an, lage of 


ally conical, or terminating in a Point; whereby 


| tall vs, they had Theatres in Rome that held Eighty thouſand 


people; which yet turn d on a ſingle Pivot. See THEATRE 

EAR B, py ACART, or PL ACAERT, afo- 

reign Term, frequent in Gazettes, tho ſcarce yet natura 

flies a Leaf, or Sheet of Paper, ſtretchd and ap- 

10 _ a Wall, or Poſt, Edicts, Regulations, Cc. are 

to be made publick in Placards. 3 

The Word Plarurd is alſo uſed for a Libel, or Lampoon. 

are frequently fix'd in 

the Night-time, to the Statue of Paſquin. Sec Pas Qui 
NADE, \ | SF "> | 

CARD in Architecture, the Decoration of the Door 

4 Apartment; conſiſting of a Chambranle, crown d 

with w 7 5 5 Gor : — its Corniche ſometimes ſop- 

y Conſoles. 1 20 

' PL aC ARB, In our Cuſtoms, a Licence whereby a Per- 

ſoa is permitred to ſhoot in a Gun, or to uſe unlawful Game. 
See GAME. | | 

PLACE, Locus, in Philoſophy, that Part of immovable 

ce — any Body poſſeſſes. See Bor and SPACK. 

_ Ariſtotle and his Followers, divide Place into External and 

Internal. | . | 

Internal Place is that Space or Room which the Body fills 

or contains. External is that which includes or contains 


the Body; call d by Ariſtotle, the firſt or concave and im- 


movable Surface of the ambient Body. 1 

'Tis controverted in the Schools, whether Internal Place 
be areal Entity, or only an imaginary Being; i. e. whether it 
be any thing intrinſically ; or only an Aptitude and Capacity 
of receiving Bodies, 8 pet. | 
Some maintain it a poſitive Being, Incorporeal, Eternal, 
Independant, and Infinite; and aſſert it to be no other than 
the Immenſity of the Godhead, 

The Cartefians, on the contrary, hold Internal Place, ab- 
ſtraftly conſider d, to be no other than the very Extenſion 
of the Bodies contained therein; and therefore in no wile 
different from the Bodies themſelves. a x 

The Schoolmen likewiſe diſpate whether External Place 


be movable or immovable. Its Immobility is argued from , 


this Conſideration, that what moves muſt neceſſarily leave 
its Place, which it cannot do if it go along with the movable. 
Others charge an Abſurdity on this Opinion of Ariſtotle, 
u. That hence it follows, that a Body really at reſt is 
continually ſhifting Place: A Tower, for inſtance, on a 
in, or a Rock in the middle of the Sea, in regard the 
one and the other are continually incloſed with new Air 
12 Water, muſt be ſaid to be in Motion, or to change 
[1 


Toſalve this Difficulty, and ward off the Abſurdity which 
otlows from Ar;ſtorle's laying down External Space as im- 
movable ; infinite Expedients have been had recourſe to.— 

he Scoriſts contend for Place's being immovable, by Zqui- 


Rlence,——Thus, when the Wind blows, the Air which in- 


iow — Surface of the Tower does indeed recede, but 
en 0 
ws chuſe to deduce the Immobility of External Place, from 
dun rs the ſame Diſtance from the Center, and the Car- 
al Points of the World. The Nominaliſts, from a Cor- 
e ee with certain virtual Parts of the Divine Immen- 


The Cartefians deny External Place to be either a fur- 
"ung Surface, or a Body ſurrounded, or a mean Term 


meaſurable Space 
together with the Body, See 


for that Portion of infinite 


to the Diſtance of the 8 


ſimilar and equivalent Air takes place.— The Tho- 


which a Body poſſ: 


y common Place, and defines it that Ih of any movable or 


a which Plact moves 
TION. 2 LES 7 
Place, Mr, Locke obſerves, is ſometimes: likewiſe-taken 
. Space poſſeſs d by the material 
World; tho this, he adds, were more properly calld Ex- 
tenſion, See RE r Won. ER 


The proper Idea of Place, he ſays, is the rel itive Poſi- 
tion of any thing, with regard to its Diſtance from certain 
fix'd Points; whence we ſay, a thing has or has not chane'd 
es when its Diſtance is not alter d with reſpect to thoſe 

ies. ee e 
For the Nen of PLACE. See VIsorx. 

PLA B in Opticks, or * PLAaCs, is the Point to 
which the Eye refers an Objet. See Optic. © 

Thus the Points D and E (Tab. Optics, fg. 68.) to which 


two Spectators in D and E refer the Object C, ate call'd 
Optic Places. See Visto cr. 7 


Here, if a right Line join ing the Optic Places D and E, be 
parallel to a right Line paſſing thro' the Eyes of the Specta- 
tors A, B; the Diſtance of the Optic Plares D, E will be 

pectators A and B, as the Diſtance 
of one of the Optic Places from the Place of the Object E C, 


to the Diſtance of the other Spectator from the ſane Object 


AC. * | 

Optic PLACE ofa Star, is a Point in the Surface of the 
Mundane Sphere, as Cor LG Aftronomy Fig. 27.) where- 
in a Spectator in E, or T, (ces the Center of the Star 8. 
See STAR and Pf AN Rr. : 0 

This is divided into erue and apparent. ITT 

True or real Optic PL. A c 8 is that Point of the Surface of 
the Sphere, B, wherein a Spectator, placed in the Center 
of the Earth G. ſees the Center of the Star or Phænome- 
NON. Or a Point among the fix d Stars, determined by a 

Line drawn from the Center of the Earth, through that of 
the Star, and terminated in C among the Stars. See Spar B. 
Apparent or viſible Optic PL AC E is the Point of the Sur- 
face of the Sphere, wherein a SpeRtator, placed on the Sur- 
face of the Earth E, ſees the Center of the Star S._—Or a 
Point found by a Line paſſing from the Spectator's Eye 
2 the Star, and terminated in the Sphere of the 

ee FO Sa: -- | 

The Diſtance between the to Optic Places is what we call 
the Parallax. See PARALLAX. | . 

PLACE of the Sun, a Star, or Planet, (imply, denotes, the 
Sign and Degree of the Zodiack, which the Body is in. See 
Or, it is that Degree of the Ecliptic, reckoned from the 
Beginning of Aries, which the Planet's, or Star's Circle of 
Longitude cuts; and therefore coincides with the Longi- 
tade of the Sun, Planet, or Star. See Loncirups. 

As the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Declination, 239. 30! : 
to the Sine of any preſent Declination given or obſerved, 
v. g. 230 15' :: ſo is Radius: 10. To the Sine of his Lon- 
gitude 81 52/; which if the Declination were North, would 
give 200 52“ of Gemini, If South 209 52/ of Capricorn, for 
the Sun's Place, See PI AN BE r. 255 

Moon's PLACE is that Point of her Orbit wherein ſhe 

is found at any Time. See Moon and Ox BIT. 5 AN 

This, by reaſon of the great Inequalities in the Lunar Mo- 
tions, which render a Number of Equations and Reductions 
neceflary e'er the juſt Point be found, is of various kinds ; 
viz. her Actitious Place, which is the Meon's Place once e- 
quated; her Place nearly true, which is her Place twice e- 
quated; and the Moon's true Place, which is her Place thrice 
equated, See EQuaTION, | 3 

Eccentric PL A CE of a Planet in its Orbit, is the Place, 
or Point of its Orbit, wherein a Planet would appear if ſeen 
from the Sun. | 1 

Thus ſuppoſe NE OR the Ecliptic, NPOQ the Planet's 
Orbit, the Sun in 8, the Earth in T, and the Planet in P: 
the right Line SP expreſſes the Eccentric Place in the Orbit. 

' Heliocentric PLA C B, of a Planet, or its PLACE redu- 
ced to the Ecliptic, or the Eccentric Place in the Ecliptic, is 
that Point of the 1 to which a Planet, view'd from 
the Sun, is referr'd. HELjOCENTRIC, | 

This coincides with the Longitude of a Planet view'd 
from the Sun, See Lonocrrups. f 
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„Thus the right Line R 5m Be ) deſigns the Heliovemtric | 


a Planet Med from the Earth is referr d. See GrocEN-: 
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T R-will- eſent the the Geocentric Place. 
P mo 1 57 Radiation, in Optics, is the Interval, or Space 
in a Medium or tranſpatent Body, thro which any vilible 


1 . d 
5 


tes, . See RADIATION; Cg. 
PIA CB, in Geometry, is a Line uſed in the Solution of 


W ; 


Problems; more uſually call'd by the Latin Name Locus. 


See the Doctrine of Geometrical Places, under the Article 
Locus. Ko ee een ered e ee e 1) 

PLACE, in War, is a general Name for: all kinds of For- 
treſſes, where a Party may defend themſelves; and may be 
defined to be à Place ſo diſpoſed, as that the Parts which 
encompaſs, it defend and flank one another. See For and 
„ . i gtAR Cal o Hak OY 
"A Hrong Place, is a Place flank'd and cover'd with Baſti- 
ons, or SeeBaSTION e 19.45] pts TT; 

| Regular Place, is that whoſe Angles, Sides, Baſtions, and 
other Parts are equal; and is uſually denominated from the 
Number of its Angles, as a Pentagon, à Hexagon, &c. See 
PENTAGON, HEXAGON, Cc. 3 3 

Pal ma nova, built by the Venetians, is a Dodecagon. See 
Dopgcadq oN. 0 * 


Irregular Place is that whoſe Sides and Angles are un- 


equal, 1 AS e 
be LACE of Arms, in Fortification, is a ſtrong City, or 
Town, pitch'd upon for the chief Magazine of an Army. 
S A oil A nates FFF 
pLACB ef Arms in a City, is a large open Spot of Ground, 
where the Garriſon holds. its Rendezvous at Reviews, and 
in Caſes of Alarm, to receive Orders from the Governor. See 
G ·¶ ͥ m ·˙˙ů́w a ro mils 
PLACE ef Arms in a Siege is a ſpatious Place cover d 
from the Enemy, where the Soldiers are kept ready to ſu- 
ſtain thoſe at work in the Trenches, and to be commanded 
to the Places where they are wanted,” + 
PLACE of Arms particular, in a Garriſon, is a Place 
near every Baſtion, where the Soldiers, ſent from the grand 
Place to the Quarters , aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are 
either upon the Guard, or in fight 
PLACE 4 Arms without, is à Place allowed to the Co- 
vert Way, for the planting of Cannon, to oblige thoſe who 
advance in their Approaches to retireG. e 
PIA of Arms in a Camp, is a large Space at the Head 
of the Camp, for the Army to be rang d in and drawn vp 
1 5 g 8. 
There is allo a Place for each particular Body to aſſemble 
in, See Camp, 3 8 

PLACE of Arms of a Troop, or Company, is the Spot 
of Ground on which the Troop, or Company, is drawn up. 
See TROOP, Fc, Ie -* 

PLACE, among Logicians, Orators, &c: is the Seat of 
an Argument, or that from which it is taken. See ArGu- 
MENT and Topic. | | i 

There are two ſorts of Places, viz. Inartificial and Arti- 
ficial,—The firſt, the Place of Teſtimony, Authority, &c, 
The ſ:cond, that of Reaſon; as when we argue from Uni- 
verſals; e. gr. from Genus, Species; from Caules, as the End, 
Efficient, Matter, Form, Cc. 

Common PL AC E. See Common Place. 

PLACE of Units, Tens, Cc. See Unit and NuMERa- 
TION, | TY | 

PLACENTA, in Anatomy, a ſoftiſh Maſs, found in 
the Womb of a pregnant Woman; wherein the Ancients 
OG, the Blood was purified and prepared for the Nou- 
riſhment of the Fœtus. See Foxrus. 

Hence they alſo calld it Hepar Uterinum, the Liver of 
the Womb; as if it did the Office of a Liver in preparing 
the Blood. See Liver. - | 

It is call'd by the Moderns Placenta, g. d. Cake or Cheeſe- 
Cale; becauſe in Form of a Cake. 

The Placenta is ſuppoſed by ſome to be only a Maſs of co- 

agulated Blood; for in the preſſing, or waſhing it, it diſ- 
ſolves ; and its real Uſe to be, to ſerve as a Pillow for the 
Umbilical Veſſels to reſt on. See Ums1L1car. 
Its Figure is not unlike that of a Plate without Brims; 
three quarters of a Foot over, and ſometimes a Foot. It is 
round, generally Concave or Convex. The Concave Side 
adheres to the Uterus, and is uneven, having divers Protube- 
rances and Pits, by which it makes Impreſſions upon, and 
receives them from, the Uterus. Its Place in the Uterus, 
whatever ſome pretend, is not certain. . 

In Women, unleſs in caſe of Twins, Cc. there is but 
one: However, the Number generally anſwers the Num- 
ber of the Feetus.-—In ſome Brutes, eſpecially Oxen or 
Sheep, they are vere numerous, ſometimes near an hundred, 
even for one Fœtus, ſmall, and reſembling pretty large conglo- 
merate Glands, gs: | 


Protuberances, tho cover d witłt a ſmooth 


citare ſuper omnia placet. Indeed this ſeems a very fanciſul 


which Authors have to one anothers Commodities.— 


% 
= 


| From thi external or conte, Side;' which kg, | 
Membrans Sit 


the Umbilical Veſſels, which are in great Pl brane, iſh 
thro! thewhole Subſtance of it. See Gus fifth 
Some ęven imagine this Part to be nothing: eig 
pening into the Sides of the Hy pogaſtrick Veſſels, de da 
culation is perform d between the, Mother and the f Gy. 
for that ſide of the Placenta, which adheres to the wa | 
avon to: be nothing but the Extremities of an ;, 
umber of ſmall Threads, Which; in Labout, drow. it 
of the Pores in the ſides of the Hypogaſtrick Bloch he 
into which they had inſinuated themſelves. is the Ma 
of the flowing of the Lochia, till the Uterus coll; "A ig 
the Pores, by the natural Elaſticity of the Veſſels, ; 50 
by Degrees. See Loch:: 2 nt 
Ils a great. Diſpute among the Anatomiſts of the 13 
Academy of Paris, whether the Placenta haue any ext In 
Coats, whereby” it is connected to the Womb. — V 4 
maintains it has none; and that nothing hinders the B 
of the Mother from paſſing out of the Womb into:the 5 
centa and thence to the Foetus :' In which Opinion he ; 0 ke 
conded by M. Rohault, Meſſ. Vieuſſens and Winſton fat 
tain the contrary; in a ſubſequent Memoir M. Bon x | 
deavours to ſhew, that the Placenta is no particular Part 
but only a Portion of the Chorion condens'd or thicken 
See CHORION, _ | | e | 
PLACITA, Pleas, a Term frequent in our Lays 28d 


— 346 CTFy 


. ow Crean! | 55 . . | 
riginally, Placita ſignified certain publick Aſſemblies at 
all Degrees of Men, wherein the e oe Be 
the great Affairs of the Kingdom were conſulted upon, 
. Theſe. Aſſemblies were call'd Placita generalia; becf 
Generalitas univerſorum majorum tam Clericorum quam Laco 
rum ibidem conueniebat.— And, hence, the Decrees, Ori 
Tp: Sentences, &c, of the Aſſembly were allo cally 
acitd, , 5 14 
Sim. Dunelmenſis tells us they were held in the open Fields; 
for, ſays he, Nullam oportet Regem in literis aſſignare curian, 
guia ubi rex judicat in aperto, ibi eſt Curia ſua, Sce Cour 
and CuRIa. _ | | 
Some will have theſe Placita generalia, and Curie Regis, to 
be much the fame with what we now call a Parliament, dee 
PARLIAANANE: $9} 2 17 , 1335 | 
The Lords Courts came hence alſo to be call'd Plata ge- 
neralia, tho 6ftener Curie generales; becauſe all their Te- 
nants and Vaſſals were obliged to appear in them. See Loxp 


aw was „ =o 


VassaL, Oc, | 
We alſo meet with Placitum nominatum, for the Day ap- 
pointed a Criminal to appear in and make his Defence, Lg. 
255 I. And Placitum fractum, i. e. when the Day is 
aps d. 1 | 7 
My Lord Coke derives the Word à placendo, quia bene pla- 


Definition; and others have more Reaſon in deriving it 
from the German Plats, or the Latin Plateis, Fields, or 
Streets, where theſe Aſſemblies were originally held. 
PLACITARE, in the old Law-Books, ſignifes to 
plead Canſes. See PLEADING. . P h 
Ao placitandi ante cong ieſtum, fuit coram alderman, C 
proceribus, & eorum Hundredariis, ſc. Baronibus, Acjoribun, 
Melioribus, Senioribus & Urbanis, Mi. in Bibl. Cott, ſub 
Tit. Vitellius. i. | 
Hence, Placitator, a Pleader.— Ralph Flambard is recorded 
to be rotius Regni Placitator, in Milliam the ſeconds Time. 
PLACITUM, in Law, a Sentence of the Court; or an 
Opinion, Ordinance, or Decree, See SENTENCE, DECREE, 
CANON, Cc. | | = 
PLAFOND, or Prarrounp, in Architettore, | 
the Ceiling of a Room, whether it be flat or arched ; lind 
with Plaſter, or Joiners-Work, and frequently enrich 
with Paintings, Cc. See CI ELINq. | 
PLAaFOND is alſo more particularly uſed for the Bottom 
of the Projecture of the Larmier of the Corniche; calld a- 
ſo Safit. See Sopir and LARMIER. . 
PLAGIARY, in Philology, Author-Theft , or the! 
Qtice of purloining other Peoples Works, and putting them 
off for a Man's own. a 1 
Among the Romans, Plagiarius was properly a Per ſon 10 | 
bought, ſold, or retain'd, a free Man for a Slave; ſo call 
becauſe the Havian Law condemned ſuch a Perſon to 
whipp'd, ad plagar, See SLave. . I 
homaſins has an expreſs Treatiſe de plagio litte, ied 
wherein he lays down the Laws and Meaſures of the Tere 
nary-Writers, at leaſt ſuch as meddle with Arts and oy 
ces, ſeem exempted from the common Laws of * 
Tuum; they don't pretend to ſet up on their on bot 
nor to treat you at their own Coſt. br bugs 
Their Works are ſuppoſed, in great Meaſure, Alle 90 
of other Peoples; and what they take from others ul 
it ayowedly, and in the open Sun.—In effect, their gjfes 


"d 


Wetten; not illaging, but collecting Con- 
Sun; 5 rent — . their Authority ike 
20 e DricrioN Rr. | "ih 
pl A0 U, Pxsr1s, PESTIL ENCE, A very acute, 
fi 8e Burde oy 

e le is commonly defined by a malignant Fever; 
nt Diemerbroek thinks the two ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; 


be N ti Plague, See FEVER. | 

£0, of te Pl, Soy Forum, and many; other 
in Exotic Diſeaſe, never bred or propagated in England, 

ut always imported ſrom abroad, and particularly from the 

— 6 the s of Afia the leſſer, Egypt, &c. where it 


than once in 40 Years; but, thro' the Mercy 
100 "is now 60 Yon, hee wo have been viſited. 

The Origin, and Cauſe of the Plague has been a celebrated 
gubject of Controverſy among Phyficians—The Diſorder is 
generally ſuppoſed to be communicated by the Air; but 
hom, and in what manner the Air becomes thus deadly, is 
the Queſtion, Some will have Inſects the Cauſe of Plagues as 
of Blizhts ; which being brought in Swarms from other Parts 
by the Winds, are taken into the Lungs in Reſpiration, 
mix with the Blood and Juices, and attack and corrode the 
Yiſcera, See BLIGHT, _ Sogn 
Mx. Boyle attributes it principally to the Effluvia or Exha- 
ations breathed into the Atmoſphere, from noxions Mine- 
nls. See EXHALATION, Cc. t 5 
The Air, in effect, is depraved in fir more Places than 


tions. Indeed among the Minerals known to us, there are 
many more noxious than wholeſome; and the Power of the 
ſormer to do Miſchief, is more efficacious than of the latter 
to do good, as we gueſs by the ſmall Benefit Men receive in 
int of Health, by the Effluvia of any Mineral or other 
own Foffil, in compariſon of the great and ſudden Da- 
mage oſten done by the Tn of Orpiment, Sanda- 
rack, and white Arſenic. See Poison. 
Amongſt the various ſorts of Particles wherewith the At- 
molphere is replete, ſome may be ſo ſmall, and ſolid, or ſo con- 
reniently oy as to enter many of the numerous Orifices of 
the minute Glandules of the Skin, or at other Pores thereof. 
Thus, tho'neither Paper, norBladder, be pervious to the Elaſtic 
parts of the Air; yet may either of them be eaſily penetrated 
by other Corpuſcies of the Atmoſphere; and Mr. Boyle has 
prepared a dry Body, which being incloſed in either, would, 
without wetting or diſcolouring or any ways ſenſibly alter- 
ng them, paſs in a trice thro' the Pores thereof, in ſuch 
Plenty, as to exert a manifeſt Operation on Bodies placed 
at ſome Diſtance beyond them, | 
This is confirmed from the ſudden Check almoſt every 
dummer given to the Plague at Grand Cairo; for ſince mor- 
biic Cauſes operate more effectually than curative ones, 
it ſcems more than probable, that Exhalations aſcending 
from under Gronad, may produce peſtilential Fevers, and 
the Plague itſelf; ſince the Corpuſcles which impreg- 
- the Egyptian Air upon the ſwelling of the Mile, put a 
i ſtop not only to the Contagion, but to the Malignity 
ol the Plague, affiſted even by the Summer's Heat, which 
there is exceſſive. See INUNDATION. eng 
f Tis poſſible there may be noxious Minerals in a Country, 
it are not often able to produce Peſtilences; they may 
| he Strata, or Beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall Earth- 
Wake ſhall not affect them, tho a more violent Shock may. 
TRATA, EARTHQUAKE, &c. . 


1 x arts of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred 
3 there may be periodical Paroxy ſms, or grand 
vehement Commotions in ſubterraneal Parts, tho not 
yet obſerved in them. a 
I Probable peculiar kinds of venomous Exhalations may 
this wg be emitted, elpecially after Earthquakes; and 
not of 199 mortal Diſeaſes in Animals of one Kind and 
where another, and in this or that Place, and not elſe- 
5 —— Fernelius gives us an Account of a Plague, or Mur- 
lic n 1514, which invaded none but Cats. Dionyſius Ha- 
And jews mentions a Plague which attacked none but Maids : 
an that which raged in the Time of Gentilis killed ſcarce. 


don Women, and very few but luſty Men. Boterus men- 


fort 1 and 


at 
the Germans 

» Dutch, and Engliſh, who went with all Free- 
wget without th ; leaſt Danger, to the Houſes of the 


* 


wa tore ang k they: rob, fe) done e 
were, Han as cb Bee des for the fager er. 


and contagious Diſeaſe; uſually pro- 


t being the Eſſence, but only a Symptom, or 


| c funiliar,——Jdenham obſerves, that it rarely infeſts Eng- 


improved, by being impregnated with ſubterraneous Expira- | 


hence may we account for the Plagre's raging in 


the pits The Player, dctording tor e uſbally beging withs 
o® Chillineſ; \ intermit 


nes; and ſhivering, like che Acceſs of an intermitting 


Fever then comes on d Nauſesy wirkt vehement Vomitings , 
an intenſe Pain about t 


ity, they N pro- 
«Rice of their Predeceſſors of all Ages and | er [ 
F > 4-14)" 7 177 00: for Bio; e We ethicr Tikiney iq: tis dnitina or 


he Region of the Heart, as if pinch'd 3 


in a Prefs, and a burning Fever} which continually preys 
on the Patient, *till either Death, or. the Edbption of 


Axillz, or behind the Ears, relieve him, and diſcharge the 
Matter of the Diſeaſe, Sometimes, indeed, it attacks with- 
out any Fever; purple Spots appearing all at once, the cer- 
tain Signs of preſent Death; but this rarely happens except 
at the beginning of ſome terrible Plague. It has alſo. been 
known to make its firſt Appearance in Tumors, without a- 
ny Fever, or other nolent d mptom. ETD RI» 4 
| Heavineſs, Pain in the Stomach Head and Back, Car- 
dialgy, broken Sleep, Anxiety, Alteration in the Look, 
Difficulty of breathing, Hiccough, Syncope, Delirium, con- 
vulſive Twitchings, Diarrhzaz Eyes ſunk or inflimed, 
Tongue black and dry, vehement Drought, fetid Breathy 
Carbuncles, Spots livid purple green; Cc. are alſo Sym- 
ptoms uſually attending this Diſeaſe. - [9s 
A great deal depends on the Circumſtances of thy Tumors, 
or Plague Sores: as they appear, and increaſe, the Fever a- 
dates; and as they fink, or diminiſh,, renews again. When 
they happen about the Time of the Crifis, and ſuppurate 
_— they are good Prognoſticks of a happy Recovery. 
RISIS. | 
In Acute Diſeaſes, ſays Hippocrates, Prognoſticks are ever 
allacious. However, in the terrible Plague at Nimeguen, 
Diemerbrock, who attended the Sick through the whole Pro- 
greſs thereof, relates, That thoſe taken ill about New and 
Full Moon rarely eſcaped; that Faintings, Swoonings, -and 
Palpitations of the Heart, were uſually deadly Signs; an in- 
termitting Pulſe always mortal; Drowſinels, Sneezings, 
tremulons Motions, Doting, ſore Throat, Cc. were ill O- 
mens: Pleuriſies, always mortal; Coſtiveneſs a good Sign; 
a Diarrhæa almoſt eonſtantly fatal: Bloody Stools or Urines 
always preſaged ill. 8 | 85 
As to the Cure, Phyſicians are much divided. It is gene- 
rally attempted with Alexipharmachicks and Cardiacs, with 
the Aſſiſtance either of Sudorifics, or Phlebotomy, or both. 
Many eminent Phyſicians, both ancient and modern, 
highly commend Blood - letting; Sydenham, particularly, ſays, 
that if uſed copiouſſy, and in ume, it never yet did harm; 
but that Sudorifics often prove pernicious: Die merbroet, on 
the contrary, with other very experienced Writers, proteſt 
ain Phlebotomy as very dangerous, and often deadly 
he chief Hopes they build in Diaphoretics and Sudorifics 


Emetics and Purgatives are abſolutely forbid : and yet Dr. 


Sayer uſed the former with good Succeſs, in the Beginning 
of the Diſeaſe in the Plague at London, Ann. 1640. See A- 
LEXIPHARMIC, Gs. f | | | 
The Juice of Lemons is commended as of - ſingular Effi- 
cacy in the Plague, and peſtilential Fevers. Piſo relates that 
it is the principal Remedy of the Indiant, and proteſts he 
never knew any thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves 


that the ſame is what the Turks have principally Recourſe 


to.——Camphor is alſo much extoll'd. This, Ermuller af- 
ſires us, was the Baſis of Heinſius's Antipeſtilential Oil, wha 
had a Statue erected to him when dead, in the City of Ve- 
rona, for the Service he had done hereby.—It was prepared 
of equal Quantities of Camphor, Citron Bark, and Amber. 
1 Salt and Rob of Elder- Berries are alſo com- 
mended. | 

For, Preſervatives againſt this Diſeaſe, they are uſually 
ſumm'd up in the popular Diſtich; 4 


Hc tria labificam tollunt abverbia peſtem, 
Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 


Canteries, and eſpecially Iſſues, and Setons in the Inguina, 
are found of great Service ia preſerving from Infection. A 
Piece of Mytrh held in the Mouth in eantagious Places, is 
alſo commended. But Djemerbroek aſſures, that there, is no- 
thing better in this Intention, than ſmoaking Tobacco; but 
he adds, that it was only ſo to ſuch as had not made the 
Practice familiar to them. The other Preſervatives uſed by 
that great Author, were the Nad. Helenii, Cardomums; 
White-Wine Vinegar, and Chearfulneſs; and when he 
found his Spirits low, as if the Diſeaſe were taking Poſſeſ- 
ſion, a Cup of generous Wine, ſometimes to a Degree of 
Drunkenneſs, -. 5 

PLAGu Water, Agua Epidemica, is one of the Com- 
pound Waters of the Shops. See War Rx. 

PLAIN, an Epithet applied to various Things, gene- 
rally importing them to be ſmooth, ever, level, or ſuper- 
ficial, or ſimple, or obvious, or the like. - 

In this Senſe the Words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, la- 
bour'd, enrich'd, &c. 0 W | 2 Þ 

It is a Maxim in Heraldry, that the plainer the Coat the 
nearer to Antiquity, Plain Coats are ſuck as are leaſt en- 
cumber'd. See Coat, Or. IR 
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Pt a tx Egure, in Geometry, is an uniſorm Surface, indefinitely. After the ſame manner turn 
from n whoſe Perunietera, _ Lines may be on the fine Point, till thro' the Sights you ſee han bis 
drawn to every other Point in the ſame, See Frours;. fee and draw: the right Line: cd Ear eee . 
alſo PT AN and nh wh wh | wh 8 ma LS the bo new? tee . e e 
5 ; | *- an contain 1 ines, | ©. VS 1 8 | | A Chai 
„ a nt and from à Scale, ſet off the Meaſures thus 5 0 


Surfaces. See ANGLE. ; UCL LEI le, It V | 
It is ſo calld in contradiſtinction to a ſold Angle. See on the reſpective Lines 5 which ſuppoſe to rez 
50115. 5 And ſrom e to 4. Thus will oh and c be benen 
PLAIxX Triangle is a Triangle included under three right c and ge A. 31 00; ere e Proportion 
Lines, or Surfaces; in oppoſition toa ſpherical, and a mint Transfer the Diſtance 2b to the ame Scale, and fing 
Triangle. See TRIANGLE: |. . 3 Length; che Length thus found, will be the Length th 
, PL 41x Trigonometry is the Doctrine of plain Triangles, ſtange, of AB required. ; 
their Meaſures, Proportions, Cc. See Trx1G6onoMETRY. 2% To find the Diftance of. two. Places, one wie. 
PL 4 1N Glaſs, Mirrory Sc, in Optics, is a Glab or Mirror, ceſſible, by the Plain Table.——Suppoſe the Dif! * ie 
whoſe Surface is flat or even. See the Phænomena Laws of AB; (fs: 33.) and A the accellible Point 10 Py, ted 
plain Mirrors, under the Article MI RoRx. Plain Table in C; look thro' the Sights 'till you * the 
Plain Mirrors are what we popularly call Looking-Glaſſes, B; and draw ac and cb. Meaſure the Diſtance from ad 
ſee the manner of grinding, poliſhing, and preparing them, Station to A; and ſet it off from the Scale, upon ga 
under the Article Looking-Glaſs GrxinvinG. . + | Remove the Table to A, where place it (0, as that thep 2 
PIA IN Ble. SeeTyLs. 1, 4 repreſenting A, and the lader laid along the Ling n 
PL 4 I N Scale, is a thin Ruler, whereon are graduated the ke, backwards, the former Station C. (More in the Py 
Lines of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Leagues, 3 ing the Inſtrument, lies the Uſe of the Compaß; for th 
Ge. of ready Uſe in moſh Parts of the Mathematicks, chief- Needle will hang over the lame-Degree of the Card i th 
ly in Navigation, See Lins, &c. WO a firſt and the ſecond Caſe; fo that ſome ſet the Inſtrumen 
Ses its Deſcription and Uſe under the Article Scars, by the Needle alone; others only uſe it to ſhorts, ys 
PL A1N Chart, in Navigation, is a Sea-Chart, wherein the Trouble, by bringing the Inſtrument nearly to its due Po 
Meridians and Parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtrait tion by means thereof; and then fixing for g00d by the 
Lines; and where, of Conſequence, the Degrees are the was prog 39 The Inſtrument fix d, turn the Sights to g: 
ſame in all the Parallels of Latitude And drawy Line ab. 4* On the Scale, meaſure the * 
See the Properties, Cunſtructiun, &c; of this Chart under the terval 263. which will be the Diſtance of AB required. 
SP IE | | | 4 To find the Diftance of- two inacceſſible Places by the fla 


Article CHa Rr. | . | 5 | | 
PLAIN Sailing, in Navigation, is the Art of working the Table,—Suppoſe the Diſtance of AB (Jab. Surveying, Fg.14) 
ſeveral Caſes and Yarieties in a Ship's Motion, on a plain required. 19 Chuſing two Stations in C and Dz in the ful 
Chart, See Plain Cr. Oe place the Plain Table; and thro the Sights look to U. f 
Plain Sailing is founded. on the Suppoſition of the Earth and A; drawing by the Edge of the Index, the Lines kX 
being a Plane or flat; which, tho notoriouſly falſe, yet cb, c4.—2? Meaſure the Diſtance of the Stations CD; ud 
Places being laid down accordingly, and a long Voyage broke ſet this off, from a Scale, 0n:cd.—3® Removing the Tahl 
into many ſhort ones; the Voyage may be tolerably perform'd from C, fix it in D; fo as the Point d hanging oper the 
by it, near the ſame Meridian. OOTY : Place D, and the Index lying along the Line 7 thro! the 
In Plain Sailing it is imagined, that by the Rhumb-Line, Sights you ſee the former. Station C. The Inſtrument thus 
Meridian, and Parallel of Latitude, there always will be fir d, direct the Sights to A and B, and draw the right 
formed a Right-angled Triangle; and that fo poſited, as that Lines 4 a and 4h. \Laſtly, find the Diſtance of 4 b, on the 
the Perpendicular. may repreſent Part of the Meridian, or Scale; this will be the Diſtance of A B required, 
North and South Line, containing the Difference of Lati- After the ſame Manner, may the Diſtance of any Nun. 
tude: The Baſe of the Triangle, repreſents the Departure; ber of Places be found from two Stations; and thus may 4 
and the Hypothenuſe the Diſtance failed.—The Angle-at the Field, part of a Country, &c. be ſurvey'd. © 
Top is the Courſe, and the Angle at the Baſe the Comple- 4 To take the Plot of a Field from one Station, whence al 
ment of the Courſe; any two of which, with the Right- the Angles may be een; with the Plain Table,—Plxcing the 
Angle being given, the Triangle may be protracted, and the Inſtrument in the Station, aſſume a Point in the Paper, to 
other three Parts found. See TRIANCI B. FER repreſent the ſame, v. C (Es. 21.) Laying the Edge of the 
For the Doctrine of Plain Sailing, ſee Sa 1L IN. Index to this Point; direct it to the ſeveral Angles of the Field, 
PL Ain Table, in Geometry, &c. an Inſtrument uſed in A BCDEF, &t. and draw indefinite Lines by its Edge, to- 
the Surveying of Land; whereby the Draught, or Plan, is wards every Angle, viz, Ca, Cb, Ce, &c. meaſure the Di. 
taken on the Spot, without any future Protrattion or plot- ſtance of each Angle from the Station, viz. CA, CB, CC, 
ting. See SURVEYING, PLOTTING, Cc. R CD, &c. and from a Scale ſet it off from C on its corre- 
The Plain Table, repreſented Tab. Surveying, Eg. 31. con- ſponding Line; the Extremities hereof will give Points, 
fiſts of a Parallelogram of Wood, about 15 Inches long and which being connected by Lines will repreſent the Field, 
12 broad; round this goes a Boxen jointed Frame, by means 5 To take the Plot of a Field, Wood, or the like, by guns 
whereof a Sheet of Paper is faſten'd tight to the Table, ſo as round the ſame; with the Plain Table. Place the initr- 
Lines may be conveniently drawn upon it. | ment horizontally at the firſt Angle, v. g. A. The Needle 
On each fide the Frame, which may be put on either on the Meridian of the Card; and aſſuming a Point on the 
ide upwards, towards the in ward Edge, are Scales of Inches, Paper, to repreſent it, to that Point lay the Index, dirett- 
ſubdivided, for the ready drawing of Parallel Lines. Beſide ing it till thro the Sights you ſee a Mark in the Angle B. 
which, on one ſide are projected the 360 Degrees of a Cir- And draw an indefinite Line along it; meaſure the Diſtance 
cle, from a Braſs Center in the middle of the Table, (each of A and B, and from à Scale fet it off on the Line thus 
ee halved) with two Numbers to every 10th Degree, drawn; the Extremity of this Diſtance will repreſent the 
the one expreſſing the Degree, the other its Complement to Point. B. Remove the Inſtrument to B, where ſet it ſo as that 
360, to ſave Subtraction: On the other ſide are projected the Needle hang over the Meridian of the Card; and ſo s 
the 180 Degrees of a Semicircle, from a Braſs Center in the the Index lying along the Line laſt drawn, you ſee the for- 
middle of the Table's Length, and at ? of its Breadth; each mer Station A thro” the Sights: here faſten it, lay the li- 
Degree halv'd, and every Tenth noted with two Numbers, dex to the Point B, and tarn it, till thro' the Sights yo 
viZ. the Degree and its Complement to 1800. ſee the next Angle C; in this Situation draw a Line as be- 
To one fide of the Table is fitted a Compaſs, for placing fore, meaſure the Diſtance BC, and ſet it off from a Scale 
the Inſtrument by; and the whole is fix'd by a Socket, up- on the Line. Remove the Inſtrument to C, where, fixing 
on a three legg'd Staff for a Stand, on which it is turn qd it by the Needle, and the Back-Sight, as before, turn tix 
round, or faſten'd by a Screw, as occaſion requires.—Laſtly, Index on the Point C, *till you ſee the next Angle D; dr 
to the Table belongs an Index, which is a Ruler at leaſt 16 the Line, meaſure, and ſet off the Diſtance CD as before, ind 
Inches long, and 2 broad; and uſually graduated with Scales, remove the Plain Table to E; where fix it, as before, 100% 
Cc. and having two Sights perpendicularly placed on its Ex- to the next Angle F, draw & Line, meaſure, and {et of 
tremities. See SIGHT, STAFF, BALL, and Socxzr, Oc. the e, &c. nd 
®, | . n this manner having compaſs'd the whole Fie 50 
Uſe of the PL a 1 n-Table. _ its whos . * the Table f 3 
| | | now caſt up and its Conten d, as in the Arti 
To take an Angle by the Plain Table: Or to And the Di- Surverigg, P d its Contents found, 


on Es oi nr ens ne ens 
; Y. PHY UV T1 32 e es o n requi- 1 L's by £ T le. 
red; or AB the 2 Place the Inſtrument of ſhifring Paper on the Plain Table. 


horizontally as near the Angle as poſſible; and aſſume a Point When in large Parcels of Ground, the Plot is found 1e 
in the Paper on the Table, v. g. C. To this Point apply exceed the Dimenſions of the Plain "Table, and to run 4 
the Ed of the Index, turning it about this and that from the Paper; the Sheet muſt be taken off the Table, 17. 
way, till thro' the Sights you ſee the Point B, and in this a ſreſſi one put on; The way of managing which duftet 
Situation of the Ruler, draw by its Edge the Ling C E as follous—8u ——IWppoſe H, K, My Z, (Fig. 35.) the L 0, 


_ | 
viz. 00. 1 
the Frame draw in 
"Cave of the Table H M; A | 
LF draw ON parallel to MZ. T 
Frame, remove the Sheet, and cla 
: ing on it 1 . 
g to. Then lay the eet on the 
de l. ore ic exaRtly on the Line RS, to 
Table, advantage, ds at O. Laſtly, draw as much of the 
the d OD, on the freſh Sheet, as the Table will hold; and 
. 0 continue the Remainder of the Line D, to E. 
: | 


From E proceed with the Work as before to F,G, and A, 
0 | wot? © | * Se 89 0 le 
ow. 


* impracticable in moiſt Weather, Even the 
Faper the Morning and Evening is found to ſwell the Pa- 
De onſiderablys and of conſequence to ſtretch and diſtort 
Ne Work. Lo avoid this Inconvenience, and render the 
instrument uſeful in all Weathers; by leaving off the Paper, 
and ſetting up 2 Fin in_the Centre, it becomes a Theodo- 


lite, a & | 
_ Plain Table Reripp'l of its Paper, becomes either a 
T wodolite, or a Semicircle 


: jection of the Degrees of a Circle, or a Semicircle, 
bor upprards. Iſ it be to ſerve for a Theodolite; the In- 


dex, which as 2 Plain Table tarns on any Point as a Center, 


: conſtantly to turn about the Braſs Center Hole in the 
Middle of the Table. | | : 
If for a Semicircle, it muſt turn on the other Braſs Center 


Hole; in both Caſes tis done by means of a Pin raisd in 


e Holes. | | 
Waben the Plain Tale is to ſerve as a erentor; 
{crew the Compaſs to the Index, and both of them to the 
Head of the Staff, with a Braſs Screw-Pin fitted for the 
Purpoſe 3 ſo as the Staff and Table ſtanding fix d, the Index, 
Sights, Cc. may be turn'd about and vice verſa. 


To take an Angle by the Plain Table,  confidered as a Theo- 
e Spa the ity of the Angle EKG (Be. 20) 
required, Place the ent at K, the Theodolite Side 


of the Frame upwards, laying the Index on the Diameter. 
the Index remaining on 
the Diameter, till thro' the Sights you ſpy E. Screw the 


Turn the whole Inſtrument 


Inſtrament faſt there, and turn the Index on its Center, till 
thro the Sights you ſpy G : 

The Degree here cut on the Frame by the Index, is the 
Quantity of the Angle ſought ; which may be laid down on Pa- 


per by the Rules of common Protraction. See PROTRACTION. 


Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the Plain 
Table, as with the common Theodolite. See T 1 EOD o- 
LITE, oy | 
To take an Angle with a Plain Table, conſidered as a Semi- 


circle, Proceed in the fame manner with the Inſtrument 


conſider d as a Semicirele, as when conſidered as a Theodo- 
lite; only laying the Semicircular Side upwards, and turn- 
ing the Index on the other Center Hole in the middle of 
the Length, and at about 4 of the Breadth of the Table. See 
SEMICIRCLE. | 

To take an Angle with the Plain Table, conſidered as a 
re the former Angle E K G required. 
Place the Inſtrument at K, the Flower - de· luce towards you. 
Direct the Sights to E, and obſerve the Degree cut by the 
South End of the Needle which ſuppoſe 296. Turn the In- 


rument about, the Flower-de-luce ſtill towards you, and 


direct the Sight to G, noting the Degree cut by the other 
End of the Needle, which ſuppoſe 182. Subtract the leſs 


om the greater, the Remainder 1149 is the Quantity of 


the 72 ſought. If the Remainder chance to be more than 
1800 then it muſt be again ſubtracted from 360. This ſe- 


cond Remainder will he the Angle required; which may be 


protracted, &c. as under the Article PRoTRacTION. 

Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the Plain 
— as with the common Circumferentor. See Ci Acuu- 

ENTOR, | | 

PLAIN Number, is a Number that may be produced by 
the Multiplication of two Numbers into one another. 

us 20 is a plain Number, produced by the Multiplication 
of 5into 4. See NUMBER. 

PLAIN Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an one, as 
8 be ſolved Geometrically, but by the Interſection ei- 
: r of a Right Line and a Circle; or of the Circumferences 
or duo Circles, See PROBLEM. - Eg = 
Kr. is the Problem following Given, the greateſt Side, 
the Sum of the other two Sides, of 2 Right-angled Tri- 
11 to find the Triangle Such alſo is this, To deſcribe 


Alpetium that ſhall make a given Area of four given 


 C-micircle, or a Grcumferentor, and practicable like 


or as that ſide of the Frame which 


Solutions, in re- 
a Circle, or one Circle cut 


, t Line, or a Circle; 
in oppoſition to a ſolid Place, which was an Ellipſis, ; th 


Judges of the Provinces, and afterwards againſt Bailifs and 


For in thoſe Days there was no Appeal from their Deci- 
ſions; but they all pronounced at the laſt hand : So that the 
Plaime was not directed againſt the Party, but againſt the 
Judge who was ajourn'd to ſee his own Sentence declared 
This was a kind of Supplement to the Way of Ap; 


Which was then ſhat up,—Theſe' Plaintes, in the Capitula- | 


ries of Charlemaign, are call'd Blaſphemia. | 
PLAINTIFF, in Law, he that ſues, or complains, in 
an Aſſize, or in an Action perſonal; as, in an Action of 


Debt, Treſpaſs, Deceit, Detinue, and the like. See Action. 
PLAIST ER, in Building. See PTASTER, Mon- 


T AR, Ofc. 7 | : 
PLarisTtER, in Medicine, See EMPLASTER, 


PLAIT. See Fol dp. 2 388 
PLAN, a * ation of N der on a Plane. 


See PLANE; ſee alſo Map, CAR r, 


Such are Maps, 
NISPHERE, ANTS DA Bas ge 
Pr an, in Architecturs, &c. is particularly uſed for a 
Draught of a Building, ſuch as it appears, or is intended to 
appear, on the Ground; ſhewing the- Extent, Diviſion, and 


Charts, Ichnographics, Cc. See P A- 


Diſtribution of its Area into Apartments, Rooms, Paſſiges, 


&c. See BUILDING. 5 1 
The Plan is the firſt Device or Sketch the Arehitect makes; 
it is alſo call'd the Ground- Plot, Plat-Form, and Ichnography 
of the Building. See IcyNnoGRAPHY, Cc. Re ob ir 
The Geometrical Plan is that wherein the ſolid and yacant 
Parts are repreſented in their natural Proportion, 


Raisd Plan is that where the Elevation, or Upright "of 


ſhewn upon the Geometrical Plan, ſo as to hide the Diſtri- 
bution: See ELEVATION. "SIE Ang 


* 


Perſpective Plan is that conducted and exhibited by Degra- 
dations, or Diminutions, according te the Rules of Per pe- 


ctive. See PERSPECTIVE. © | 

To render the Plans intelligible, tis uſual to diſtinguiſh 
the Maſſives with a black Waſh. The Projectures on the 
Ground are drawn in full Lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over 
them in dotted Lines. The Augmentations or Alterations 
to be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a Colour different from 
what is already built; and the Feints of each Plan made 
lighter as the Stories are rais'd, 25 ? 

In large Buildings tis uſual to have ſo many ſeveral Plans 

for the firſt three Stories. | : 

For the #5, 40 of a PLAN, SeePERSPECTIVE, 

PLANCERE, in Architecture, the under Part of the 
Corona, or Drip; making the ſuperior Part of the Cornice, 
between two Cymatiums. See CoRona, Coknics, &c. 

PLANE, or PLAN, Piain, PLanuy, in Geo- 
metry, a plain Figure ;, or a Surface, lying evenly between its 
bounding Lines. See PLAiN. I 

Wolfius defines it a Surface, from every Point of whoſe 


| Perimeter a Right Line may be drawn to every other Point 


in the ſame. / * | 

As the right Liae is the ſhorteſt Extent from one Point 
to another; ſo is a Plane the ſnorteſt Extenſion between 
one Line and another. See LINE and Srace. 95 

PLANE8s are frequently uſed in Aſtronomy, &c. for 
imaginary Surfaces, ſuppoſed to cut, and paſs thro ſolid Bo- 
dies; and on this Foundation it is that the whole Doctrine 
of Conic Sections and of tue Sphere turn. See SecrION. 
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Cancer and Capricorn. 


cular Direton A B, and raiſe | | 
. tion parallel to the inclined Plane; the Height of the 


EA Ge 
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When a Plaue cuts a Cone parallel to one of its ſides, 
it makes a Parabdla; when it cuts the Cone parallel to its 
Baſe, it makes a Circle, See ComrIcxkc s. 
The Sphere is wholly explained by Planes, imagin d to 
cut the Celeſtial Luminaries, and to fill the Areas or Cir- 


cumferences of their Orbits. See Seu Rn. 
Aſtronomers ſhew, that the Plane of the Moon's Orbit is 


inclined to the Plane of the Earth's Orbit, or the Ecliptic, 
by an Angle of about 5 Deg. and paſſes thro the Center of 


the Earth. See Oxprr. 


The Interſection of this Plaue with that of the Ecliptic, 
has a proper Motion of 3“ 11/! each Day, from Eaſt to 


Weſt ; ſo that the Nodes anſwer ſucceſſively to all the De- 
grees. of the Ecliptic, and make a Revolution round the 


Earth in about 19 Years, . See NoDe. . 

The Planes of the Orbits of the other Planets, like that 
of the Ecliptic, paſs thro” the Center of the Sun. The 
Plane of the Orbit of Saturn, is inclined to the Ecliptic by 
39 3; / 30%, and cuts it, at preſent, in the 22d Degree of 
See IN CLINATION; ſee alſo Moon 
and PLANET. | 


The Centre of the Earth, then, being in the Plane of the 
Moon's Orbit, the Circular Section of that Plan in the Moon's 
Disk, is repreſented to us in Form of a Right Line paſſing. 
thro' the Center of the Moon. This Line is inclined to the 


Plane of the Ecliptic by 5 when the Moon is in her Nodes: 
But this Inclination diminiſhes as that Planet recedes from 


the Nodes; and at three Degrees diftance, the Section of 


the Moon's Orbit in its Disk. becomes parallel to the Plane 


of the Ecliptic. The ſame Appearances attend the primary 


Planets, with regard to the Sun. | 555 

But the Caſe is very different in the Planets ſeen from 
one another, eſpecially from the Earth.— The Planes of 
their Orbits only paſs thro' the Center of the Earth when 


they are in their Nodes: In every other Situation, the Plane 


is rais'd above the Orbit of the Planet, either to the North or 
the South. And the Circular Section of the Plane of the 
Orbit on its Disk, or in the Orbit of one of its Satellites, 
does not appear a Right Line, but an Ellipſis, broader or 
narrower as the Earth is more or leſs elevated above the Plane 
of the Orbit of the Planet, i. | . 

PLAN E, in Mechanicks.—A Horizontal Pl. ANB, is a Plane 
level or parallel to the Horizon. See Hokizon, : _.. 

The determining how far any given Plane, &c. deviates 


from a Horizontal one, niakes the whole Buſineſs of Level- 


ling, See LEVELLING - 8 

Inclined PL A N B, in Mechanicks, is a Plane which makes 
an oblique Angle with an Horizontal Plane. See OsL1Que. 
The Doctrine of the Motion of Bodies on Juclined Planes 
makes a very conſiderable Article in Mechanicks; the Sub- 
ſtance whereof is as follows: | 


Laws of the Deſcent of Bodies on an INCLINED PLANE. 


If a Body be placed on an inclined Plane, its relative Gra- 
vity will be to its abſolute Gravity, as the Length of the 
Plane, e. gf. AC (Tab, Mechaniclts, Fig. 58.) to its Height 
AB. See GRAITV. | | 

Hence, 1“ ſince the Ball D only gravitates on the inclined 
Plane, with its relative Gravity; the Weight L, applied in 
a Direction, parallel to the Length of the Plane, will re- 
tain or ſuſpend it, provided its Weight be to that of the 
Ball, as the Altitude of the Plane BA is to its Length 


20 If the Length of the Plane CA be taken for the whole 
V. Sine; AB will be the Sine of the Angle of Inclination ACB, 


he abſolute Gravity of the Body, therefore, is to its re- 
ſpective Gravity applied on the inclined Plane; and there- 
- 7 alſo, the Weight D to the Weight L acting according 
to the Direction D A which ſuſtains it; as the whole Sine 
to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 

30 Hence the reſpective Gravities of the ſame Body on 
different inclined Planes, are to each other as the Sines of the 
Angle of Inclination, | | : 

49 The greater therefore the reſpective Gravity is, the 
greater is the Angle of Inclination. | 

59 As, therefore, in a vertical Plane, where the Inclina- 
tion is greateſt, viz. perpendicular, the reſpective Gravity 
degenerates into abſolute; ſo in a horizontal Plane, where 
there is no Inclination, the r ive Gravity vaniſhes, 

II. To find the Sine of the Angle of Inclination of a 
Plane, on which a given Power will be able to ſuſtain a 
iven Weight... Say, as the given Weight, is to the given 

ower, fo is the whole Sine to the Sine of the Angle 

of Inclination of the Plane. Thus, ſuppoſe a Weight of 
1000 be to be ſuſtained by a Force of 50; the Angle of 


Inclination will be found 20 52/. 


Ill. If the Weight L deſcend according to the perpendi- 
the Weight D in a Dire- 


Aſcent of D will be to that of the t of L, as the Sine 
of the Angle of Inclination C, to the whole Sine. 


t CD ofthewi,, | 
Weight . t 
Wen 


. 


equal, the ek 
ſend on A 
in a Plaue, either inclined or. perpendicular, een 
| 990 The Powers that raiſe Lights thro” Altitudes ro... 
cally proportional to them, are equal... This Div 
aſſumes as a Principle whereby to demonſtrate the eam 
of Machines. Hence we ſee why a loaden Waggon is Mos 
with more Difficulty on an inclined than an horizontal 7; as 
as being preſs d with a Part of the Weight which ;. 
the whole Weight in a Ratio of the Altitude to the 1 1 
IV. Weights E and F, equiponderatin upon Wn 
Planes AC and CB of the ſame Height Od. ate tg 2 
as the Lengths of the cha AC "vo B. * 
. Stevinus gives a very pretty Demenſtration of this Th. 
rem, which, for its e Tod Ingenuity, we Ros 
add.—Put a Chain, whoſe Parts do aer weigh an 
portion to their Length, over a Triangle, GI H: (Fig 
Tis evident the Parts GK and KH do balance each 42 
If then I H did not balance Gl, the præponderating pan 
would prevail; and there would ariſe a perpetual Motion g 
the Chain about GI H; but this being abſurd, it follow, 
that the Parts of the Chain [H and Gl; and conſequently 
all other Bodies which are as the Lengths of the Plaue 11 
and I, G will balance each other. 
V. A heavy Body deſcends on an incliued Plane, with: 
Motion uniformly accelerated. See ACcxLtRatiON, 
Hence, 1? The Spaces of Deſcent are in a duplicate Rats 
of the Sines, and likewiſe of the Velocities; and therefore 
in equal times increaſe according to the unequal Number i, 


37 55 9 CF . . 5 

20 The Space paſs d over by a heavy Body deſcending on 
an inclined Plane, is ſubduple of that which it would pil 
over in the ſame Time, with the Velocity it has acquired it 


. — 


the End of its Fall. 5 

39 Heavy Bodies, therefore, deſcend by the ſame Laws on 
inclined Planes, as in perpendicular Planes. Hence it wi, 
that Gallileo, to find the Laws of perpendicular Deſcent, 
made his Experiments on inclined Planes, in regard of the 
Motions being ſlower in the latter than the former; as in the 
following Theorem. 

VI. The Velocity of a heavy Body deſcending on an i- 
clined Plaue, at the End of any given Time; is to thi he- 
locity which it would acquire in falling perpendicularly, in 
oy Rind Time; as the Height of the inclined Plane is to its 

ength. ; | 5 | 

VII. The Space paſsd over by a heavy Body on an inclined 


Plane AD, (Fig. 60.) Is to the Space AB, it would pib 


over in the {ime tinie in a perpendicular Plaue: As its Ve 
locity on the inclined Plane is to its Velocity in the perpen 
dicular Deicent, at the End of any given time. 
Hence, 19 The Space paſsd over in the inclined Plane, 
to the Space it would deſcend in the ſame time in the ptr 
F N Plane, as the Altitude of the Plane A B to it 
ength AC; and therefore as the Sine of the Angle of [1- 
clination to the whole Sine. | D 
20 If, then, from the Right Angle B, a Perpendicular be 
let fall to AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. 50 that in tie 
ſame time wherein the Body would fall perpendicular 
frog A to B; in an inclined Plane it will deſcend from à 
to U, — f 
39 The Space, therefore, of perpendicular Deſcent beins 
given in the Alke of the Place | AB : by letting fall a Ft 
pendicular from B to AC, we have the Space AD to 
paſs'd over in the ſame time on the inclined Plane. | 
4? In like manner, the Space AD, paſs d over on ther 
clined Plane, being given; we have the Space A B, the 
which it would deſcend perpendicularly in the fame um 


— 


by raiſing a Perpendicular meeting the Side of the Plane in 


52 Hence in the Semicircle ADE FB, the Body wi, 
ſcend thro all the Planes AD, AE, AF, AC, in the fe 
time; viz. in that time wherein it would fall thro, 5 
Diameter A B, ſuppoſing that perpendicular to the hort 
tal Plane L M. * | ; A 

VIII. The Space AD, paſsd over in an inclined Plant 
C, being given; to determine the Space which Won 
paſs d over in any other inclined Plaue in the ſame __ 

From the Point D erect a Perpendicular D B, meets 
Altitude AB in B; then will AB be the Space, in 
which the Body would fall perpendicularly in that 1 
Wherefore if from B a Pe icular BE be let fall to 
Plane AF; AE will be the Space in the inclined Plane ß, 
the Body will paſs over, in the ſame time wherein 5 10 

rpendicularly from A to B; and conſequently 4 paſſs 

the Space in the other inclined Plane AC, which it 
thro” in the ſame time. | 


hog, 


E 


5 hols Site to the 


. Jeni Anti B:ist0- AE as: argequl,. , ata co nh 
ka p of the Ne Si „ n this Principle is founded khe Confitatiod and Uſe of 
g * — "AD and A Pendulum. 555 ess . "RES 1 1 

FY he * t LANE of Gravity, or Gravitation, is 2 Plane t 
IJ Fu 6 

4 he Ant 2:36 Of Direction of its Tendency ; that is; perpendici 7 

— * ye Gramntes on Horizon, See GRAvirty and repay g 33 
p, fect \Prans of Reflection, in Cataptrics, is a Plaut which 
ory pC and by Calculation. © * paſſes throigh the Point of Reflection; 3 | 
” 'rofdcities acquired ime on di to the Plane of the Glaſs, or reflecting Body. See R#- 
mer lane, are 2 h Spices paſs d over in the fame rLECTION, mmm. I 
nn l nees alſo, they are as the Sines of the Angles. of PL ans of Refraftion is a Plane drawn tliro' the incident 

Pg me C and F; reciprocally as the e Gravities and refracted Ray. See REERAC Torx. 
it E Planes; and reciprocally as Lengths of e- Perſpectiue PLANE, is a plain pellucid Surface, ordinari- 
ngth, on chien planes, AC and AF, by I perpendicular to the Horizon, and placed hetween the 
lim gually A Body deſcending on an inclined Plane A C, when it Spectator's Eye and the Object he views; thro which the 
ech X. it the horizontal Line C B, has acquired the fame optic Rays, emitted from the ſeveral Points of the Object, 
Ua which it would have acquired in à perpendicular are ſuppoſed to paſs to the Eye, and in their Paſſage to leave 
heg. rs A B, to the ſame horizontal Line Ff. Marks that repreſent them on the ſaid Plane. See PkR- 

hero 155 12 A heavy Body deſcending thro different in- $spsCTIvE, | * 

Fr clined Plauer AC, A &, A F, has acquired the fame Velocity Such is the, Plane HI; (Tab. Perſpeftive Fig, 1.) ſome 
9 * it arrives at the fame horizontal Line C F. aaull it the Table, becauſe the Draught, or Perſpettive of the 
1 ” Hence allo a Body continuing its Deſcent thro ſeveral Odject, is ſuppoſed to be thereon z others, the Section, from 
Part 4 Planes acquires the ſame Velocity which its cutting the viſual Rays; and others, the Glaſs, from 


jeuolts inclined wp | 
Wwold acquire in deſcending perpendicularly to the fame 


N of 
| zontal Plane. : 5 ; 
0 erh T ne of Deſcent along an inclined Plane A C, 


is to the Time of icular Deſcent thro' A B, as the 
Length of the Plane AC, to its Altitude AB: But Times 
of Deſcents thro different inclined Planes equally high AC 
1nd AG, are às the Lengths of the Planen. 

XII. If the Diameter of a Circle A B Gig: 2 be paral- 
[| to the horizontal Line LM; a Bod will deſcend from 
any Point of the Periphery P, E, or C to B, along an in- 
clined Plane DC, E B, and C B, in the fame Time wherein 
it will deſcend thro the Diameter A B. Hence, 

XIII. The Deſcents of a Body thro” a Semicycloid DEF, 


equidiurnal, or perform'd in the fame Time; on which 

Principle is built the Doctrine of Pendulums vi 

Cycloid. See CycLoiD and PenDULUM. 
Lans of the Aſcent of Bodies on Inclined-Planes. 


I. If a Body aſcend in a Medium void of Reſiſtance, in any 
8 an inclined 


ting in a 


1 | Direction, whether perpendicular, or along 
K Plane; its Motion will be uniformly retarded, - See RRTAR- 
| DATION. | | 


Hence, 1* A Body aſcending either - perpendicularly or 
obliquely, in ſuch a Medium paſſes over a Space which is 
ſubduple of that it would paſs -over in the ſame Time on a. 
horizontal Plane, with an uniform Celerity equal to that it 
has at the Beginning of its Motion, | 

2* Such Spaces, therefore, perform'd in equal Times, de- 
creaſe in a — Order, as the uneven Numbers 7, 5, 
3,1: and therefore the Aſcent is ſo much impeded ; conſe- 


will deſcend again by the Force of Gravity. 
3e They are therefore, inverſely, as the Spaces deſcrib'd 
in the ſame Times by a Body deſcending thro the ſame Al- 
titade,—For, ſuppoſe the Time divided into four Parts; In 
the rſt Moment, the Body A deſcends thro the Space 1, 
and B aſcends thro 7; in the ſecond, A deſcends thro? 3, 
B aſcends thro 5, GWS. | | 5 
4 Hence, a Body riſing with an impreſo d Force, aſcends 
fo that Altitude, from which it muſt fall to acquire that 
Velocity in falling, wherewith it aſcended. 5 
5 Hence, by falling it acquires a Force to riſe again to 
the Height whence it fell. See PENDULUM. 
Il, The Time wherein a Body aſcends to a given Altitude, 
ng given; to determine the Spaces e over each Mo- 
1 ſe the ſame Body to deſcend from the ſame 
* in the ſame time; and find the Spaces paſs d over 
ch Moment. (See Motion.) Theſe, taken inverſely, 
«it the ſame with the Spaces of Aſcent required. | 
10 uppoſe, v. g. a Body projected perpendicularly, to aſcend 
co 4 Space of 240 Feet in 4 Seconds; and the 
* of Aſcent perform'd in the ſeveral Times required? 
yl wn: the Body had deſcended, the Deſcent in the firſt 
i 2 d been 15 Feet, in the ſecond 45, in the third 75, 
BR fourth 105, Cc. The Deſcent therefore will be in the 
in ment Io5, in the ſecond 75, fc. | 
Fa. s f a Body deſcend either perpendicularly thro' D A, 
$ 51.) or in any other Surface FED, and with the 
0 Aft DC * ors punch Bae aſcend alon 
at Toints equally high, e. 
aud D, it will have the fame Force and the ſame Velocity. 


e twice, 


(Fg. 61.) and thro'-any Arch thereof BAK, are always 


quently, when the impreſs d Force is exhauſted, the Body pa 


another | | ; 
Q 60 The Plow, a narrow Wer with the Addi- 
Should 


de fade Tal fame as if it pad over the ſeveral Parts of E 7 


5 Ei "WM 

- > . 
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Whence; the Tinits of Abent and Deſtent thre? etal Se 


its ſuppoſed Tranſparency. . _ a | 
Geometrical PLANE, in Perſpeſtive; is a Plane parallel 


to the Horizon, whereon the Object to be delineated is 


” 


Wy 4 ZE: 8 7 : 
Such is the Plane LM, (Fig. 1. Tab. Perſpeftive)—This 
Plane is uſually at right Angles with the Perſpective Plane. 
Horizontal Pr. A N E, in Perſpective, is a Plane. paſſing 
thro” the Spectators Eye, parallel to the Horizon, cutting 
the Perſpective Plane when that is perpendicular to the Geo- 
metrical one, at right Angles, _ | 5 
Vertical PI AN E, in Perſpective, a Plane paſſing thro 
the Spectators Eye, perpendicular to the Geometrical 
Plane; and uſually parallel to the Perſpective Plane. See 
Objective PI AN Ei in Perſpective, is any Plane ſituate 
in the horizontal Plane, whoſe Repreſentation in Perſpe- 
Qive is required. See O; jr. | A | 
PLANE of the Horopter, in Optics, is a Plaus that paſ- 
ſes thro' the Horopter; AB, (Tab. Optics Fig. 67.) and is 
2 dicular to a Plane paſſing thro the Optic Axes I GH. 
PL ns of the Projeition, in the Stereographic ProjeA 
\ PLANE of the Projection, in the Ster c ion 
of the Sphere, is the ſame with the 2 Fe. Plane, which 
ſee. See alſo PROJECTION, Oc. 


Pt aNnBof a Dial, or Dial PLAN B, the Surface where- | 


on a Dial is drawn. See DIAL, | 5 
We have Horizontal, Vertical, Inclining, Declining, Re- 


clining, Deinclining, Direct, &c. Dial Planes, Sce IN 


CLINING, DECLINING, RECLINING, DIRECT, Cc. | 

The ANE Glaſs, Mirror, &c. Sce PLAIN Glaſs, Mir- 
ror, &c. | 

Pi AN B, in Joinery, &c. an Edge-Inſtrument, uſed to 

re or ſhave Woods ſmooth, even, ec. 
It conſiſts of a Piece of Wood, very ſmooth at bottom, 
ſerving as a Stock, or Shaft; in the middle whereof is 
an Aperture, thro which paſſes a Steel Edge, or Chiſſel, 
obliquely placed, and very ſharp, which takes off the Ine- 
qualities of the Wood it is ſlid along. 

The Plane acquires various Names according to its various 
Forms, Sizes and Uſes: as, 19 The Fore-Plane, which is 
very long, and is that commonly fir 
its Iron is not ground ftreight, but riſes with a Convex- 
Arch in the middle, to bear being ſet the ranker ; its Uſe 
being to take off the greater Irregularities of the Stuff, and 
to prepare it for the Smoothing Plane, 

2 The Smoothing Plane is ſhort and ſmall, its Iron, fine; 
it takes off the greater Irregularities left by the Fore- 
Plane, and prepares the Wood for the Jointer. 

30 The Jointer is the longeſt of all; its Edge ve 
not ſtanding out above a Hair's Breadth; it comes after the 


Smoothing-Plane, and is chiefly intended to ſhoot the Edge 


of a Board perfectly ſtreight for jointing ſmooth Tables, &c. 
42 The S$rike-Bleck is like the Jointer, but ſhorter; its 
Uſe, to ſhoot ſhert Joints, &c. | | 
9 Rabbet-Plane, uſed to cut the upper Edge of a Board, 
ſtrait or ſquare, down into the Stuff; ſo as the Edge of an- 
other, cut after the ſame manner, may join in with it on 
the Square; it is. alſo uſed to ſtrike Faſcia's in Mouldings, 
Its Tron is full as broad as its Stock, that the Angle may 
cut trait z and it delivers its Shavings at the Sides, not, 
like the others, at the Top. | 


tion of two Staves, whereon are ers, and on the 
Shoulders a Fence.—-Its Uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare 


Groove on the Edge of a Board, Gr. bro hy 
o Moulding-Planes, of theſe there are various Kinds, 
10 A | -with accommo- 


ſt uſed. The Edge of 


fine, 


” 


PLA 


Iecommodated_ to. the various Forms and. Profiles of the 
Mouldings; (See MouLpinG) as, the Round Plaue, the 
| Hollow, the OG, the Suipe's Bil, Cc. which are all of fe- 
veral Sizes, from half an Inch to an Inch and half. See 
Morin; Oc, © . . Ave ha3k. 
To uſe the | Moulding Planes on ſoft Wood, as Deal, 
Pear-Tree, &c. they ſet the Iron to an Angle of 45 with 
the Baſe or Sole of the Plane. On hard Wood, v. gr. Ebo- 
ny, Box, &«. they ſet to an > ſometimes quite 


Angle of 80? 
upright, To work on hard Wood, the Edge or Baſil is ground 


to an Angle of 18 or 20 Deg: on ſoft Wood, to an Angle 
of about 122. For the more acute the Baſil, the ſmoother 
the Iron cuts; but the more obtuſe, the ſtronger. 


PLANE, among Fowlers.— To plane, is to fly or hover 


as a Bird does, without moving its Wings. See FLYING, 
Hawk and HAWKIN) o. 33 
PLANET, PLAN R TA, in Aſtronomy, a Celeſtial Body, 
revolving round the Sun as a Centre, and continually chang- 
ing its Poſition, with reſpect to the other Stars; whence its 
; N aint, Wanderer; in oppoſition to a fix d Star. 
See STAR, „ | 15 
Ihe Planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into Primary and 
Secundary, Ts 5 Ton | | 
The "Primary PLANETs, call'd alſo, ſimply, Planets, by 


way of Eminence, are thoſe which move round the Sun as 


their proper Center,—Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 

Earth, j- and Mercury. ___ 
Secundary PLANETS are ſuch as move round ſome Primary 

Planet, as their reſpective Center, in the ſame manner as 

the Planets do round the Sun.—Such are the Moon moving 

round our Earth; and thoſe others moving round Saturn 
and Jupiter, properly call d Satellites. See the Doctrine of Se- 
cundary Planets, under the Article SATELLITES. - 

The Planets, or Primary Planets, are in Number fix; 
which are again diſtinguiſhed into Superior and Inferior. 
The Superior PLANETS are thoſe further off the Sun than 

our Earth is.—Such are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The Inferior PLANETS are thoſe nearer the Sun than our 


Earth, and ſituate between the Earth and Sun.—Such 


are Venus and Mercury. See the Order, Poſition, &c. of the 
Planets repreſented to the Eye, Tab. 8 | Fig 44. 

The Planets are repreſented by the ſame Characters as the 
Chymiſts uſe to repreſent their Metals by, on account of 
ſome ſuppoſed Analogy between thoſe celeſtial and ſubterra- 
neous Bodies. See METAL and CHARACTER, 

Saturn is repreſented by the Character H.—This Planet, 
by reaſon of its great Diſtance appears to the Eye with a 
feeble Light.—It performs its Revolution round 
about 3o Years. See SATURN. 


e Sun in 


Jupiter, mark'd u, is a bright reſulgent Star, finiſhing 


its Courſe round the Sun in about 12 Years. See JuPiTER. 
Mars, characteris d g, is a ruddy fiery colour'd Planet, fi- 
niſhing its Courſe in about two Years. Mars - 
Venus, 2; is the brighteſt of all the Planets, conſtantly 
attending the Sun, and never diſtant from him above 47 
3 finiſhes its Courſe in about ſeven Months. See 
ENus. 
When it goes before the Sun, tis call'd Phoſphorus, and 
1m and when it follows him Heſperus. See PHosPHo- 
RUS, Cc. . 
Mercury, J, a little bright Planet, the Sun's conſtant 
Companion, from whoſe fide it never departs above 287, 
and by that means uſually hid in his Splendor.—It performs 
its Courſe in about three Months. See Mtercuky. | 
To which we now add, Tellus, the Earth, mark'd 
@ or &, performing its Courſe about the Sun, between 
Mars and Venus, in the Space of a Year. See EARTH. 
From theſe Definitions, a Perſon may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
all the Planets.— For if after Sun-ſet he fee a Planet nearer 
the Eaſt than the Weſt, he may conclude tis neither Meer- 
cury nor Venus; and may determine whether tis Saturn, Ju- 
piter, or Mars, by the Colour and Light: By which alſo he 
may diſtinguiſh between Mercury and Venus. 5 


Nature of the PLANETS. 


From the ſeveral Phaſes and Appearances of the Planers, 
they are found to be all perfectly like the Moon; which, 
we have ſhewn to be perfectly like our Earth; whence it 
follows, that the Planets, 
Cc. Bodies, like our Earth, See Moon. 

This may be ſhewn almoſt a to Demonſtration.—19 Venus, 
obſerv'd with a Teleſcope, is rarely found full, but with va- 
riable Phaſes like thoſe of the Moon; her illumined Part 
ſtill turn'd towards the Sun, viz. toward the Eaſt when ſhe 
& the Morning-Star, and the Weſt when the Evening: Star. 
—And the like Phaſes are are obſerv'd in Mercary and Mars 

29 Gaſſendus firſt, and after him o have obſerved 
Mercury on the Face of the Sun, a · croſs which he appeared 
to paſs like a black round Spot. See TRansT,—Fforrox in 
1639, alſo obſerv'd Venus in the Sun; where ſhe made the 
ſane Appearance, | 255 +” 
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likewiſe obſerv'd by Campani; and ſeveral LES 
e 


100 are dark, opake, ſpherical, Jup 


wy © De la Hire, in 1 o, With a Teleſcope | 8 
diſover'd Mountains in Yunus, larger than of i 
See Moumr aim. * EN n thoſeaf the how 
4 Caſſni obſerv'd two Spots in Pens: . 
iy. Jupiter: and from his Obſervations of theſ — 
min d the Velocity of that Rotation, or the r der. 
it was effected, v. g. That of Jupiter; 9 Hours 80 Met 
Mars 24 Hours 40, And that of Venus, 2 15 : 
the Earth, are found to revolve on their Aves, ; 28 ad 
a diurnal Rotation; no doubt Mercury and Sewn hay 
ſame; tho the great Nearneſs of the former to th. the 
_ t 3 5 ** of Oy Pn any Spots i 
ing obſerv'd on them, whence that Rotation u 
Age Je Rok TT ws dil DN 
5 In Fapiter are o two Swaths, or Belts. b. 
than the reſt of his Disk, and . — ; 1 | 
in one part ſometimes in another, ſometinies broader (pn 
times narrower. See BEL r. Wy _ 
60 In 160g were firſt obſerv'd three little Stars, or 
moving about Jupiter by Sim. Marius, and in 1610 the fans 


were obſerv'd by Galileo: Theſe are now fre 
ved to diſappear in a clear Sky, when 2 


diametrically interpoſed, between them and the Sun 
Whence it appears they are void of Light, at ſuch Tiw 
when the Sun's Rays, intercepted by Jupiter, cannot h 
prope ted to them in right Lines; and hence alſo, that 
ike the Moon: they are opake Bodies, illumined by the 
dun; and hence, again, ſince Jupiter does not illumine hi 
Satellites when found behind him, he himſelf, in that pan 
turn'd from the Sun, may be argu'd to be void of Light, 
7 When Jupiters Moons are diametrically interpoſed hx. 
opens and the Sun, there is ſeen a round Spot on 
Jupiters Disk, which is ſometimes larger than the Satellit 
itſelf, —Whence it appears, that the Satellites. are opite 
Bodies, illumined by the Sun, that they > a Shadow 
upon the Sun, and that the round Spots ſeen in Jupiter are 
the Shadows of the Satellites, Whence, alſo, the Interſe⸗ 
ction of the Shadow being found to be a Circle, the Shadow 
muſt be conical; and therefore the Figure of the Satellite 
at leaſt as to Senſe, is ſpherical, 
8» The Earth being between Jupiter and the Sun; if, at 
the ſame time, any of the Satellites happen to be between 
Jupiter and the Sun, it is loſt in Jupiters Light; tho ſome- 
times appearing like a black Spot.— This Phænomenon his 
been frequently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, who hare 
likewiſe noted very conſiderable Alterations in the apparent 
Magnitudes of the Satellites; for which no Reaſon could 
be given from the Diſtance of Jupiter, the Sun, or the Emrth: 
e. gr. That the fourth, which is uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, i 
ſometimes the largeſt; and the third, which is uſully the 
largeſt, ſometimes the ſmalleſt. —Hence, as the Satellites are 
illumined by the Sun, even then when immerg d in J. 
ters Light, yet do appear obſcure, there muſt be ſome Alte 
rations in their Atmoſpheres, to prevent the Sun's Rays be- 
ing equally reflected from every Part of their Surface; which 
muſt likewiſe be the Cauſe why their Shadow is ſometimes 
larger than themſelves, | | 
No, to ſum up the Evidence, —19 Since in Yen, Mer- 
cury, and Mars, only that Part of the Disk illumined by the 
Sun, is found to ſhine; and, again, Venus and Mercuy, 
when between the Earth and the Sun, appear like dark Spots 
or Maculæ, on the Sun's Disk; tis evident, that Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Mercury, are opake Bodies, illumined with the dor- 
row'd Light of the Sun. And the ſame appears of Ju!” 
from its being void of Light in that Part to which the Su, 
dow of the Satellites reaches, as well as in that Part fun 
from the Sun; and that his Satellites are opake, and fe 
flect the Sun's Light, is abundantly ſhewn. Wherefore * 
Saturn, with his Ring and Satellites, do only yield bo 
Light, fainter conſiderably than that of the fix Stars; 7 
theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than that of the re 
the Planets : tis paſt doubt, he, too, with his Attendants 
are opake Bodies. og 
20 Again, ſince the Sun's Light is not tranſmitted = 
Mercury and Venus, when placed againſt him; T5 1 of 
they are denſe opake Bodies; which is likewiſe eviden 
iter, from his hiding the Satellites in bis Shadow fes 


had a Rotation round their Axes Spb fu 


therefore, by Analogy, the fame may be concluded 0 bg 
turn. 3 | 1 1 
3e From the variable Spots in Venus, Mars, and ibis, 


ſphere z 


'tis evident thoſe Planers have a changeable Atmo pi 

which changeable Atmoſphere may, by a like ane . 

inferr d of the Satellites of Jupiter; and therefore, 4 | 

litude the ame may be concluded of the other Plan” |. 
4 In like manner, from the Mountains obſerved 

nus; the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other Planet 5, 
5e Since then Saturn, Fupiter, both their Satellite“ ©,» 

Venus, Bodies, ſhining % 1 


and AA. are o ſh 
Sun's borrow'd Light, are und with Mount bd 
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- changeable Atmoſphere 5; they have, of 
Waters, * as well as 1 — and 
Con F like the therefore like the Earth. 


Ee ee e bat that the Planets may be 


And f e - 
wclche bee Higgent in his Coſmotheo- 
for their Exi 1 —_ 
oo with Earth; tho e ng 
rode of ß ——ů— hea : ;lumined and warm'd 


1 de Seng Night and Day, Summer and Winter, Cc. 


Thus e. gr. Tis ſcarce to doubted, that 
Aue ene of Jupiter are much larger than thoſe of the 
| the h and in effect of the Giant Kind. For it is ſhewn in 
Fans dat the Pupil of the Eye dilates in a ſtrong 
P vat” contracts in a weak one; wherefore, ſince in Ju- 
Light, , idian Light is much feebler than on the 
ter the Sun's Meri - 
Kurth by reaſon of Jupiter's greater Diſtance from the Sun; 
| the Pupil will need to be much more dilatable in the Inha- 
titants of Jupiter, than in thoſe of the Earth. But the Pu- 
* is obſery'd to have a conſtant 1 7 to the Ball of 
de Eye; and the Eye to the reſt of the Body fo that in 
Animals, the larger the Pupil the larger the Eye, and the 
Body. 8 : 
ah or ne Size of theſe. jovial Inhabitants, it may 
be obſery'd that the Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun, is 
to the Earth's Diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5 ; the In- 
tenſity of the Sun's Light in Jager is to its Intenſity on the 
Farth, in a duplicate Ratio of 5-to 26; but tis found by 
Experience, that the Pupil dilates in a Ratio greater than 
that wherein the Intenſity of Light decreaſes; otherwiſe, a 
Body at a great Diſtance might be ſeen as clearly asa nearer: 
The Diameter, therefore, of the Pupil in its greateſt Dilata- 
tion, in Jupiter, is to its Diameter in the like ſtate in the 
Earth, in a Ratio greater than that of 5 to 26.——lf then 
ue put ity as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: ſince the ordinary 
Stature of the Inhabitants of the Earth is computed at 5 
Enyliſh Feet, 4 Inches and ; (which Wolfus tells us is his 
own Height) the ordinary Stature of Jupiter's Inhabitants 
will be found 14 Feet 3, which is very nearly the fize of 
the Giant Og, mention d by Maſes, whoſe Iron Bed was 9 
Cubits long and its Breadth 4. See GlANr. | 


The Motion of the PLANETS: 


That the Planets do all revolve round the Sun as their 


Center, and not round the Earth, is evident from a thouſand 

hznomena,— 19 The Orbit wherein Venus, e. gr. moves, 
does certainly encompaſs the Sun, and therefore in deſcribing 
that Orbit, the Planet muſt turn round the Sun. See O R- 
ZIT, | 
That her Orbit includes the Sun, ap hence that ſhe 
is ſometimes above the Sun, ſometimes below it, ſometimes 
beyond jt, andſometimes on this fide all which are evident 
from the Circumſtances of her Phaſes, See PnAsEs. 

That ſhe does not move round the Earth is no leſs appa- 
rent from her being ever obſerved in the ſame Quarter with 
the Sun, never receding from him above 450. She never 
therefore comes to be in oppoſition to the Sun; no, not to 
be in a Quartile Aſpect, or to have a * of the Heavens 
between them; both which, like the Earth, ſhe muſt fre- 
quently have, did ſhe attend and move round the Earth. 

2 That Mercury revolves round the Sun appears in like 
manner from his Phaſes, which reſemble thoſe of Venus and 
the Moon; and from its Neighbourhood to the Sun, from 
whom Mercury never recedes ſo far as Venus does. 

30 That the Orbit of Mars includes the Sun, is evident 
rom that Player's being found both in ConjunRion and Op- 
poltcn with the Sun; and in both Caſes ſhining with a 
ull Face — Indeed, from the ſame Circumſtances it appears, 
that the Orbit of Mars encompaſſes the Earth; but then, 
1 follows, likewiſe, from Alaris Diameter appearing ſeven 
_ as big when in Oppoſition, as when in 
Y t he is ſeven times nearer the Earth, in the latter than 
— former Poſition. The Earth therefore is far from being 
| e Center of Mars's Motion; but Mars is ever nearly at 
=, lame Diſtance from the Sun. Again, Mars view d 
8 the Earth moves very irregularly; is ſometimes ſeen 
90 Proceed ſlower, ſometimes faſter; ſometimes ſtands ſtill, 
the ames goes backward 3 (the Reaſons whereof, ſee under 
W le OyrT1c Frag ) but view'd from the Sun, 

e * r to N m_ wy fame _ _— 

"1 7 Whence tis evident, he reſpects the not tne 

K Center of his 88 | 
Wohe round — PP rances whence Mars is ſhewn to re- 


Wed vv whence the ſame 


Laſtly, that the Earth revolves round the 8 

jo ant un, as a Cen- 
des ent from her Place which we have obſerv'd to be 
A Orbits of Ars and Venus; ang from the Pha- 
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n junction, 


as a Center, are likewiſe obſerv'd in 
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nomena of the ſuperior Pl4rets view'd therefrom. If the 
Earth ſtood ſtill we ſhould never. ſee thoſe Planer either 
ſtationary or retrograde; the Earth therefore moves, but 
it is ſtill found between the Orbits of Mars and Vemus which | 
2 the Sun; therefore the Earth too encompaſſ; 
an, X | | 


\ To this Aſtronomical Demonſtration; may be added a. 
tration, of the Earth's Motion from Sir Jaac 
Newton. —lt appears from abundant Obſervation, that either 
the Earth turns round the Sun, or the Sun round. the Earth, 
ſoas to deſcribe equal Area's in equal tirnes: But he demon- 
ſtrates, that Bodies revolving about one anotber by ſuch 
Law, do of Neceſſity gravitate towards each other. (See 
GRAVITATION, - Whence if the Sun gravitate to the Earth, 
Action and Re- action being ſtill equal, the Earth will like- 
wiſe gravitate toward the Sun. (See Rz-acrion,) But 
he proves, further, that two Bodies gravitating towards each 
other, without dire&ly approaching one another in right 
Lines, muſt both of them turn round the common Center 
of Gravity of both.— The Sun and Earth, therefore, do 
both revolve round one common Center. But the Eatth 
being but a Point in compariſon of the Sun, the common 
Center of Gravity of the two, will be within the Sun's 
Body, and not far from its Center.—T he Earth, therefore, 
revolves round a Paint, wit hin the Body of the Sun; and there- 
fore round the Sun. See EARTH and Sur. 

The Orbits of the Planets are all Ellipſes; one of whoſe 
Foci is in the Sun.— This, Kepler firſt found from Tjcho's 
Obſervations; before him all Aſtronomers took the Plane 
tary Orbits for eccentric Circles. See Oxeir, EL Lipsts, 
ECCENTRIC, © 3555 

The Planes of theſe Orbits do all interſect in the Sun; 
nor are their Extremities far a- part. In effect, they are but 
little inclined to one another; and the greateſt Angle any 
of them makes with the Plane of the Earth's Orbit, i. e. of 
the Ecliptic, is that of Mercury, which lies at an Angle of 
6? 527; that of Venus is 30 23'; that of Mars 10 52/; 
that of Jupiter 10 20/; and that of Saturn 20 300. 

The Line wherein the Plane of each Orbit cuts that of the 
Earth, is call'd the Line of the Nodes; and the two Points 
wherein the Orbits themſelves touch that Plane, the Nodes. 
See NoDE. . | 

The Diſtance between the Center of the Sun, and the 


Center of each Orbit, is call'd the Eccentricity of the Planet. 


See ECCENTRICITY. | . | 
And the Angle at which each Plane cuts that of the Ecli- 
ptic, the Inclination of the Plane, See PLAN R, INCLINA- 
TION, and Ec ipric. | we : 
To account for the Motion of the Planets about the Sun; 
there needs nothing but to ſuppoſe an uniform projeRile 


Motion, in ſtrait Lines, at firſt given them; and a Power of 


Attraction or Gravitation, ſuch as we obſerve in all the great 
Bodies in our Syſtem.—For a Body A, (Tab. Aftronomy, 
Fig. 6.) proceeding uniformly along the Line AB; will, 
by the Intervention of the attracting Body C, be every Mo- 
ment diverted out of its rectilinear, and bent into a curvi- 
linear, Path; according to the Laws of Central Forces. See 
CENTRAL Force. | | 
If, then, the projectile Motion be perpendicular to a Line 
CA, drawn from the attracting Body C; and its Velocity ſo 
proportion'd to the Force of Attraction of A, as that the 
centripetal and centrifugal Forces are equal, i. e. that the 
Conatus to fall to the central Body C, in a right Line, AC; 
and that to proceed in the Direction of the Tangent, AB, 
balance each other: The Body will revolve in a circular Or- 
bit A8, 5, J, Cc. See CENTRIPETAL and CRN TRI UOAL. 
Tis not improbable, that at the Beginning, this was the 
State of things; and that the Velocities impreſsd on the ſe- 
veral Planets were ſo combin'd with their reſpective Maſſes 
and Piſtances from the Sun at which they were to roll; as 
that their Momenta ſhould counter-balance the Sun's attra- 
ctive Force, and be preciſely counter-balanced thereby: 
whence the primitive Orbits muſt have been perfect Circles, 
from which they don't even now deviate very far; the Ec- 
centrity of the Earth's Orbit being only s of its Semidia- 
meter. See ECCENTRICITY. | 
If the Planet's projectile Motion be not perfectly adju- 
ſed to the Sun's Artrotion; the Orbit deſcribed will be an 
Ellipfis—f it be too ſwift, the Orbit will be greater than 
a Circle, and the nearer Focus coincide with the central Bo- 
dy; if too flow, the Orbit will be leſs than a Circle, and 
the further Focus coincide with the central Body. 
Indeed the Form of the Planetary. Orbits, does not only 
depend on the Adjuſtment of the firſt projectile Velocity 
with the Sun's Attraction, but alſo on the Direction wherein 
that Motion was originally impreſs d. If that Direction 
were according to the Tangent A B, as above ſuppoſed, and 
the central Forces exactly balanced, the Orbit would be cir- 
cular ; but if that Direction were oblique, in any manner, 
whether aſcending to or deſcending from the Sun, the Pla- 
net, notwithſtanding any Adjuſtment of its Velocity to 
the Attraction, would be an Ellipſis, See — 
e 
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the Motions of the Planers in their elliptie Otbits are not 


equable, by reaſon the Sun is not in their Centers but their 


Focus. Henee they move, ſometimes faſter and ſometimes 


ſlower, as they are nearer or further from the Sun; but yet 


theſe Irregularities are all certain, and follow according to 


an immutable Law,—Thus; ſuppoſe the Ellipſis BE 
Cc. (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 61.) the Orbit of 4 Planet; a 
the Focus 85 the Sun's Place; AP the Axis of the Ellipſis, 
is called the Line of the Apſides z, the Point A the 2 * — 5 
fis or Apbelim; P the lower Apfis or Ferabelim; 5 C. the 
centricity ; and ES the mean ce of the Planet from 


the Sun. See Ap s Is, A Hñ EL ION, PERTH ELION, Oc: 


- Now the Motion of the Planet in its Perihelion, is fwift- 
eſt; in its Aphelion, ſloweſt; at E the Motion as well as 


the Diſtance is mean, i. e. ſuch as would deſcribe the whole 


Orbit in the ſame time it is really deſcribed in. | 
The Law whereby the Motion is regulated in every Point 
of the Orbit, is, that 4 Line, or Radius, drawn from the Cen- 
ter of the Sun to the Center of the Planet, and thus carriea 
along, with an angular Motion, does always deſcribe an Elliptic 
Area proportional to the Time, ——Suppoſe, e. gr. the Planet 
in A, and thence in a certain Time to proceed to B; the 
Space or Area the Ray S A deſcribes, is the Triangle ASB; 
when, at length the Planer arrives at P, if from the Center 
of the Sun 8 there be drawn SD, in ſuch manner as that 


the elliptic Area PSD is equal to that A8 B; the Planet 


will here move thro' the Arch PD, in the ſame time where- 
in it moved thro the Arch A B; which Arches are unequal; 
and nearly in a reciprocal Proportion to their Diſtance from 
the Sun, For from the Equalities of the Areas it follows, 
_ the Arch P D muſt exceed A Bas much as 8 A exceeds 

This Law. was firſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from Ob- 
ſervation; and is ſince accounted for from Phyſicks: And to 
this all Aſtronomers, now; ſubſcribe, as of all others that 
which beſt ſolves the Planetary Phænomena. 


Computation of a PLANET Motion and Place, 


As to the Periods and Velotities- Li the Planets, or the 
Times wherein they perform their Courſes ; they are found 
to have a wonderful Harmony with their Diſtances from 
the Sun, and with one another. The nearer: each Planer 
is to the Sun, the quicker ſtill being its Motion; and its 
Period the ſhorter The great Law they here all immu- 
tably obſerve is, that the Squares of their periodical Times are 
as the Cubes of their Diftances from the Centre of their Orbits. 
See PERIOD, DISTANCE, Cc. | 

This Law we owe to the Sagacity of Kepler, who found 
it to obtain in all the primary Planets, as Aſtronomers 
have ſince found it to do in the ſecundary ones. See Sa- 
TELLITE. | 

Kepler deduced this Law, meerly from Obſervation and 


Compariſon of the ſeveral Diſtances of the Planets with their 


Periods : The Glory of inveſtigating it from Phyſical Prin- 
ciples, is due to Sir J/aac Newton, who has demonſtrated 
that, in the preſent ſtate of things, ſuch a Law was inevi- 
table. See GRAVITATION. | 

A Planet's Motion or Diſtance from it Apogee, is call'd 
the mean Anomaly of the Planet; and is meaſur d by the 


Arch, or Area, it deſcribes in the Time.—When the Planet 
arrives at the middle of its Orbit, or the Point G, the Di- 


ſtance or Time is call'd the true Anomaly. When the 
Planet's Motion is reckon'd from the firſt Point of Aries, tis 
call'd its Motion in Longitude, which is either mean, viz. 
ſuch as the Planer would have were it to move uniformly 
in a Circle; or true, which is that wherewith the Planet 
actually deſcribes its. Orbit, and meaſur'd by the Arch of 
the Ecliptic it deſcribes. See ANomaLy, LonGITuDE, Gr. 

Hence may the Planet's Place in its Orbit for any given 
Time after it has left the Aphelion, be found. For ſuppoſe 
the Area of the Ellipſis ſo divided by the Line SG, that the 
whole elliptic Area may have the fame Proportion to the 
Area AS G as the whole periodical Time wherein the Pla- 
net, deſcribes its Orbit, has to the Time given: In this Caſe 
G will be the Planet's Place in its Orbit. See PLace. 

T he Phenomena of the inferior Planets, are their Conjun- 
Etions, Elongations, Stations, Retrogradations, Phaſes, and 


| Eclipſes. See CONJuNCTION, ELONGATION, STATION, 


RETROGRADATION, Cc. under their reſpettive Articles. 

T he Phenomena of the ſuperior Planets are the ſame with 
thoſe of the inferior 3 with an Additional one, viz. Oppoſition. 
See OrrositIoON, Cc. | 

The particular Phenomena, Cirumſtauces, &c. of each Pla- 
ner, ſee under the Name of the reſpective Planet, &c. 

The general Proportions, Diameters, Surfaces, Solidities, 
Diftances, Gravities, Degrees of Light, &c, of the ſeveral Pla- 
nets; ſee under the Articles Solar SYSTEM, DIAMETER, SE- 
MIDIAMETER, Cc. | OE 

PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the Planets. 


In this Senſe we ſay Planetary Worlds, Planetary Inhahi- 
tarts, &c. See PLANET, . be” 


PAN AHTAAT Stem; is tlie Syſtem; dr knw 
the Planets, pri and ſecundary, movin a 
Qtive Orbits, round their common Center, ' the $4, 
_ SYSTEM, | "EE | 

- PLANETARY Hours in Chronology. 

PLANIME TRT, rr | 
Geometry which conſiders Lines and plain Fiat Put 
out any Conſideration of Heights or Depths, See G 
vie - — * and — Te 

e W particularly reſtrained to the 
of Planes, or Surfaces; in oppoſition to — Nr. 
ain _ BERE, See 338 n 

LA E, a Projection of thi . 
the ſeveral Circles thereof, on a Plane ; as, wks 9 ad 
See PLANE, SPHERE, and PROJECTION, en Or, 

In this Senſe; Maps of the Heavens and the Earth, whe, 
in are exhibited the Meridians, and other Circles of th 
Sphere, are called Planiſpheres. See Map. 

PLANISPHERE is ſometimes conſider d as an Aſtron. 
mical Inſtrument, uſed in obſerving the Motions of the he, 
venly Bodies; conſiſting of a Projection of the Caleiy 
Sphere upon a Plane, repreſenting the Stars, Conſtely. 
tions, Cc. in their proper Situations, Diſtances, Gr. er 
STAR and CONSTELLATION, 

Such is the Aſtrolabe, which is a common Name for al 
ſuch Projections. See ASTROLABE. 

In all Planiſpheres, the Eye is ſuppoſed to be a pont 
viewing all the Circles of the Sphere, and referring they ty 
a Plane whereon the Sphere is as it were flatten',—Tj; 
Plane is call'd the Plane of the Projection. 

A Perſpective Plane is only a Plane of Projection placed he 
_ tween the Eye and the Object, ſo as to contain all the point; 
which the ſeveral Rays drawn from the Object to the Fe 
impreſs thereon. (See PERSPECTIVE Plane.)—But in Plau. 
ſpheres, or Aſtrolabes, the Plane of the Projection is place] 
beyond the Object; which is the Sphere. 

The Plane of the Projection is always ſome of the Cirde 
of the Sphere. See CIRCLE. 

Among the infinite Number of Planiſpheres, which the 
different Planes of Projection, and the different Poſitions 
of the Eye, would furniſh ; there are two or three that 
have been preferr'd to the reſt, —Such are that of Ptolm, 
where the Plane of Projection is parallel to the Equitor.— 
That of Gemma Frifius, where the Plane of Projection is the 
Colure, or Solftitial Meridian, and the Eye the Pole of the 
Meridian.— That of John de Royas, a Spaniard, Whoſe Plane 
of Projection is a Meridian, and the Eye placed on the 
Axis of that Meridian; at an infinite Diſtance, This hiſt i 
call'd the Analemma. See ANALEMMA. | 

The common Defe& of all theſe Proje&ions is, tht 
they diſtort and alter the Figures of the Conſtellations, fo 
as it is not eaſy to compare them with the Heavens; and 
that the Degrees in ſome Places are fo ſinall, that they af 
ford no Room for Operation. \ 

All theſe Faults M. de Ia Hire has provided againſt ina new 
Projection, or Planiſphere z where 'tis propoſed the Eye 
ſhall be ſo placed, as that the Diviſions of the Circles pro 
jected ſhall be ſenſibly equal in every Part of the [alt 
ment.——The Plane of his Projection is that of a Meridian. 

P LANO-Concave Glaſs, or Lens, is that, one of bot 


Surfaces is concave, and the other plain. See GLASs. 


The Concavity is here ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, unleb the 
contrary be expreſsd. For the Properties, Grinding, Cr. 
— Plano-Concave Lens s, ſee LENS; fee allo GRINDING 

"7 | 
PL 4 no-Convex Glaſs, or Lens, is that, one of whoſ: 
Surfaces is convex, and the other plain, See Couvkx. 

The Convexity is ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, unleſs the col, 
trary be expreſs d. For the Properties, Grinding, Oc, 0 
Plano-Convax Len's. See LENS, Oc. 4 

PLANT, PLANTA, an Organical Body, conſiſting : 
a Root, eſſentially, and probably too, a Seed; and pr Ge 
cing uſually Leaves, a Stem, Branches, and Flowets 
Roor, &c. i 10 

Or, a Plant may be defined, in Boerhaaves mannef, l 
be an Organical Body compoſed of Veſſels and JS: 1 
which Body belongs a Root or Part whereby it _ p 
ſome other Body, and particularly the Earth, from w — 
derives the Matter of its Life, and Growth. See Tem. bj 

A Plant is diſtinguiſhed from a Foſſil by its being org "| 
and conſiſting of Veſſels and Juices; (See Eo 58 1T. * 
from an Animal, by its adhering to another Body, an 
riving its Nouriſhment therefrom. See ANIMAL- * 

Plant is Uo g__ Name, under which are * Tab 
vegetable Bodies, as Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs. See 
SHRUB, and Hers. | | M N. 

From the Obſervations of Malpighi, Dr. Gr . im 
neaume, Bradley, and others, there appears à Seng, ys 
tude between the Mechaniſm of Plants, and die, "ok 
Parts of the former ſeem to bear a conſtant Analogy, 17 
of the latter; and the Vegetable and Animal Oeco an [des 
pear both ſorm d on the ſame Model To 8 f rf 
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2 Pars in the Abdomen which miniſter to Nutrition; as 


ines, Sr. See Roo: ©, © 

deo bee, uc age of Cine, Tubes, run 
.2 danllel from the Root thtoughout the Stalk.—The 
es Les of theſe Tubules are ordinarily too minute to come. 
te the cognizance of the Eyez unleſs in a Piece of Char- 
0 1. Cane, or the like. Theſe Tubes Mr. Bradley calls Ar- 
2 veſſels; it being thro'' theſe that the Sap riſes front. 


the Root, See Woo0D. © - aiGoſed he 
0 theſe, are other larger Veſſels, diſpoſed on t 
4 Ma Arterlal Veſſels between the Wood and the in- 
bor Bark, arid leading down to the Covering of the Root. 
Theſe the fame Author calls the Yenal Veſſels; and ſup- 
does them to contain the liquid Sap found in Plants in the 
Spring, Cr. See Vzix, Sap, G. 7 
o The Bart, which is of a ſpongy Texture, and; by 
many little Strings pafling between the Arteries, communi- 
gates with the Pith, See BaRk Ie Ie. 
o The Pith; or Pecten, which conſiſts of little tranſpa- 
rent Glodules, cliain'd together ſomewhat like the Bubbles 
that compoſe the Froth of Liquor. See PIT. 25 
Add, that the Trunk and Branches of a Tree beat a Re- 
fmblance to the exterior Members or Limbs of an Animal, 
which it may ſubſiſt without, tho their rotting arid Morti- 
cation frequently occaſion a total Deſtruction thereof. —Ac- 
cordingly; we find the like Effects from the wounding or lop- 
ping if a Tree, as that of a Limb, viz. an Exttavaſationg 
/ oe BE ns pigs 7 
Now, for the Oeconomy or Uſe of theſe Parts.— The 
Root having imbibed the faline and aqueous Juices of the 
Farth, and fll'd itfelf therewith for the Nouriſhment of 
the Itee; thoſe ate put in Motion by Heat, 5. e. are made to 
eraporate into Steam, which from the Root enters the 
Mouths of the Arterial Veſſels, and mounts to the top with 
a force anſwerable to the Heat that puts it in Motion. By 
this means it gradually opens the minute Vaſcules roll'd 0 
in the Buds, and expands them into Leaves. Now, as a 


> * to admit certain humid Particles 
h whoſe Pores rde: 09 fe Size of tlie Veſſels It 
3 ref the Root, the Quility of the Root is found much, 
| of 1=—Brerhaeve öfters the Rot 45'compor'd of 
Mn -f abſorbent Veſſels, analogous to the Lacteals in 
the 4 M. Reneaunte takes it to do the Office of all 
ad 

TT, 


S 2 


tnt Vapours, upon feeling the Cold, naturally condenſe; fo this, 
, ſo | when attived at the extreme Parts of the Arteries, i. e. 
and the Buds of the Tree; meeting the cold Air condenſes 


into a Liquor, in which Forin it retutns by its own Weight, 
thro' the Venal Veſſels, to the Root; leaving behind it ſuch 
Parts of its Juice, as the Texture of the Bark will receive, 
and requires for its Suſtenance. | 

Thus does the Juice continue to circulate; till the Win- 
ters Cold congealing it into the Conſiſtency of a Gum, it 
ſtagnates in the Veſſels; in which State it remains till the 
freſh Warmth of the ſucceeding Spring puts it in Motion a- 
. upon which it renews its former Vigour, puſhes forth 

ranches, Leaves, Ce. | | 

This ſhort View of the Vegetable Oeconomy will bear 
ome further Illuſtration; there being ſeveral curious Points 
here couched, and, as it were, folded up in Semine.— The 
Principle, then, whereby the Root, after imbibing its Food, 
determines it to mount upward, contrary to its natural 
Gravity, is ſomewhat obſcure : Some will have it effected 
by means of the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, in the ſame 
manner as Water is rais'd in Pumps: But this is precarious, 


go! WY © being founded on a Suppoſition that the abſorbent Tu- 
ola. ules are void of Air; belides, that the Atmoſphere could 


not raiſe the Juice 32 Foot high, whereas there are Trees 
rauch higher, See AruospfHERB— Others have recourſe 
to 0 Principle of Attraction, and ſuppoſe the Power that 
— the Sap in Vegetables to be the ſame with that whereby 
ter aſcends in Capillary Tubes, or in Heaps of Sand, 
&5, or the like; but neither will this alone ſuffice to raiſe 


ater to the Tops of Trees. See ATTRACTION, ASCENT, 


ical, APLLARY, Cc, | LE ke 
yo 2 would ſuſpect, therefore, that the firſt Reception of 
8 %d, and its Propagation thro! the Body, were effected 


by different Means; which i ogy 
: 3 Which nfirmed by the Analogy of 
Motion of the Nutricious Juices of Plants is produced 


Le- NJ; in effect th 0 r ob a 

1 » there is ſomething equivalent to Reſpiration 

95 | Bede the whole Plaut. Sec RESPIRATION. - 

ir who fret dern of this we owe to the admirable Malpighi, 

— Order Obſerved that V les conſiſt of two Series or 
Mg " Veſſels. ——19 Thoſe abovementioned, which re- 


| convey the alimental Juicesz anſwering to the Ar- 


(823) 


14. Putof Plane are=—1 The Rept x. ſpongy Body; 


duch lbe that of the Blood in Animals, by the Action of the 


FLY o . i | 
PLA 


Fee which are long alen Pp wherein t 3 


mer Series of Veſſels are contained. See IRA C HRA. 


- Hence' it follbws, that the Heat of the Tear, nav, of 4 


Day, of a firigle Hour, or Minute, muſt have an effect o 

the Air included in theſe Traches, i. e. . zarify ft 

conſequently dilate the Tracher; whence alſo muſt ariſe 4 
aal Spring, or Source of Attion, to proniote the Cir- 


culation in Plants, Sete Heat, RaABHAcT ION, &. 


For, by the Expanſion of the Tracheck, the Veſſels con- 
taining the Juices, are preſſed ; and by that Me 
contained is continually propelled and fo accelerated; by 
which ſame Propulſion, the Juice is continually comminuted 
and rendred more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to enter 
Veſſels ſtill finer arid finer ; the thickeſt Part of it being at 


the fame time ſecreted and depoſited into the lateral Cells 


or. Loculi of the Bark, to defend the Plant from Cold; and 
other external Injuries. See BARx. | 

The Juice having thus gone its Stage, from the Root to 
the remote Branches, and even the Flower; and having in 
every Part of its Progreſs depoſited ſomething both for Ati- 
ment and Defence; what is redundant paſſes out into the 
Bark, the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe where- 
in the Sap mounted; and thro' theſe it redeſcends to the 
Root, and thence to the Earth again.— And thus is a Circu- 
lation effected. See CIRCULAT1ON of the | | 


Ihus is every Vegetable acted on by Heir firing the Day 


— 2 wr while the Sun's Force is conſiderable; and 
tlie Sap-Veſſels thus ſqueez d and preſſed, and the Sap pro- 
truded, and raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the Veſſels 
ethauſted: And in the Night again, the fame Trachee being 
contracted by the Cold of the Air, the other Veſfels are 
eaſed and relaxed, and ſo diſpoſed to receive freſh Food for 
the next Days Digeſtion, and Excretion.— And thus Plant: 
may be ſaid to eat and d 
TRITION. OY 1 N 
The Veſſels or containing Parts of Plants, conſiſt of meer 


Earth, bound or connected together by Oil, as a Gluten; 


which being exhauſted by Fire, Air, Age, or the like, the 


Plant moul ders, or returns again into its Earth, or Duſt; 


—Thus in Vegetables burnt by the intenſeſt Fire, the Matter 
of the Veſſels is left entire, and indiſſoluble by its utmoſt 
Force; and; conſequently, is neither Water, nor Air, nor 
Salt, nor Sulphur, but Earth alone. See EARTI. 

The Juice, or Sap, of a Plant, is a Hun, our furniſhed by 
the Earth, and changed in the Plarr; conſiſting of ſome 
foſſil Parts, other Parts derived from the Air, and Rain 
and others from putrified Animals, Plants, &c, conſequent- 
ly, in Vegetables are contained all kind of Salts, Oil, Wa- 


ter, Earth; and Ree all kinds of Metals too, inaſmuch 


as the Aſhes of Vegetables, always yield ſomewhat which 
the Loadſtone attracts. See IRox, Maanzr, &c, 


This Juice enters the Plant in Form of a fine and ſubtile 


Water, which the nearer it is to the Root, the more it re- 


tains of its proper Nature; and the furthet from.the Root, 


the more action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it approaches 
to the Nature of the Vegetable. See DIOESTION. 

- Conſequently, when the Juice enters the Root, the Bark 
whereof is farniſhed with excretory Veſſels fitted to d 
charge the excrementitious Part; it is earthy, watry, poor, 
acid; and ſcarce oleaginous at all. See Sap, 

In the Trunk and Branches it is further prepared; tho it 
ſtill continues acid, as we ſee by the tapping or perforating 
of a Tree in the Month of February, when it diſtils a wa- 
try Juice apparently acid. See TAPPINO. 5 
- The Juice being hence carried to the Germs, or Buds, is 
more concocted; and here having unfolded the Leaves, 
theſes come to ſerve as Lungs for the Circulation and further 
Preparation of the Juice. For thoſe tender Leaves bei 5 
expoſed to the alternate Action of Heat and Cold, moi 
Nights and hot ſcorching Days, ate alternately expanded 
and contracted; and the more on the account of their reti- 
cular: Texture. See Leaves. 5 
- By ſuch means the Juice is ſtill further altered and dige- 
ſted; as it is further yet in the Petala, or Leaves of the 
Flowers, which tranſmit the Juice, now brought to a fur- 


ther Subtility, to the &amina,— Theſe communicate it to 


the Farina, or Duſt in the Apices; where having under- 
gone a further Maturation, it is ſhed into the Piſftil; and 
here having acquired its laſt Perfection, it give Riſes to a nzw 


Fruit or Plant, See PETALa, STAMINA, APICES, FARINA, 


PISTIL, &c. | 
Generation of PLANTS. 


| The Generation of Plants does alſo bear a coſe Analogy 
to that of ſome Animals; particularly ſuch as want Local 


Motion; as Muſſels, and other immoveable Shell On 


which are Hermaphrodites, and contain both the Male 
Female on of Generation, See HERMAPHRODITE. 
10 B 


+, cbntininally received and expelled; 5, e, inſpired and expi 4 
mithig which Trachez, ee ome all 184 


rrify it, and 


ans the Juice 


rink in the Night-time. See Nu- 
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The Flower-of the Plan, for all its Fi ery, is found to 
be the Padendum, or princi al Organ tion 3 but 


the Uſe of ſo much Mechaniſm, and fo. many Parts has h. 


but little known. We ſhall inſtance in a Tap. ---./ 


Its Finer Geer of fr > 1 45 Lav 18 
tom whereof, at the middle, ariles a .ude 
Pitt: and around this are poſed pretty fine Threads called: 
Stamina, ariſing likewiſe from the Bottom 0 
terminating in little Bunches a- top, call'd Apu 
a fine Duſt call'd Farina.—For the further Explanation of the. 
Parts of Generation ſee PisT1L, STAMEN, FARINA, Oc. _ 
This-is the general Structure of the Flowers of Plants, 
tho' diverſified infinite Ways, and to ſuch degree, that ſome. 
have no ſenſible Piſtil, others no Stamina; others have 
Stamina without any Apices and what exceeds all the reſt, 
ſome Plants have no Flowers, —But, allowing the Structure 
now repreſented to be, as in effect it is, the moſt common: 
and that theſe Parts which ſeem wanting are uſt only 
74 apparent: a0 Generation of Plants, in general, may 
well accounted for. | f 8 5 
The Fruit is uſually at the Baſis of the Piſtil, ſo that when 
the Piſtil falls, with the reſt of the Flower, the Fruit ap- 
ars in its ſtead. Indeed, frequently, the Piſtil is the Fruit 
itſelf; fam 
Center of the Flower, whoſe Leaves diſpoſed around the 
little Embryo, only ſeem deſtined to | crop a fine Juice in 
their little Veſſels, for its Support, during the little Time 
they laſt, and it requires: the Mr. Bradley takes their chief 
Uſe to be to defend the Piſtil, cc. 


ces, replete with 


The Apices of the Stamina are little Capſule, or Bags full 


ors Faris 7” * 
and burſting, fall out. = 
M. Frns art took this Duſt to be only an Excrement of 
the Food of the Fruft, and the Stamina to be no more than 
a kind of excretory Dus, which filtrated this uſeleſs Mat- 
ter, and thus diſcharg'd the Embryo- Plant. But Mr. Mor- 
land, M. Geoffroy, and others, find nobler Uſes for this Duſt. 
According to their Syſtem, tis this Duſt that falling on 
the Piſtil fecundifies the Grain or Fruit incloſed therein; and 
hence they call it the Farina fæcundans.— Thus the Farina 
ſhould be the Male Part of the Plant, and the Piſtil the Female. 
Mr. Bradley, at the bottom of the Piſtil of the Lilly, ob- 
ſerves a Veſſel which he calls the Vrerus, or Womb, where- 
in are three Ovaries fill'd with little Eggs, or Rudiments of 
Seed, like thoſe found in the Ovaria of Animals; which, he 
adds, always decay and come to nothing, unleſs impregnated 
by the Farina of the ſame Plant, or ſome other of the ſame 
Rind. — The Stamina, he ſays, ſerve for the Conveyance. of 
the Male Seed of the Plant, to be perfefted in the Apices ; 
which when ripe, burſting forth in little Particles like Duſt, 
ſome of them fall into the Orifice of the Piſtil, and are 
either conveyed thence into the Utricle, to fecundify the fe- 
male Ova, or lodg d in the Piſtil, where, by their magnetic 
Virtue, they draw the Nouriſhment from the other Parts of 
the dey into the Embryo's of the Fruit, making em ſwell, 
row, Cc. „„ | 1 5 
0 The Diſpoſition of the Piſtil, and the Apices about it, is 
always ſuch, as that the Farina may fall on its Orifice.— Tis 
uſually lower than the Apices; and when we obſerve it to 


which upon the Capſulæ growing ripe 


be grown higher, we may conjecture the Fruit has begun to 


form itſelf, and has no further occaſion ſor the Male Duſt. 
Add to this, that as ſoon as the Work of Generation is over, 
the Male Parts, together with the Leaves, fall off, and the 
Tube leading to the Uterus begins to ſhrink. Nor muſt it 
be omitted, that the top of the Piſtil is always either co- 
ver d with a ſort of Velvet Tunicle, or emits a gummy Li- 
quor, the better to catch the Duſt of the Apices.—In Flowers 
that turn down, as the Acanthus, Cyclamen, and the Im- 
perial Crown, the Piſtil is much longer than the Stamina; 
that the Duſt may fall from their Apices in ſufficient Quan- 
tity on the Piſtil. | | 

This Syſtem favours much of that admirable Uniformity 
found in the Works of Nature; and carries with it all the 
ſeeming Characteriſticks of Truth; but tis Experience alone 
muſt determine for it Accordingly, M. Geoffroy tells us, that 
all the Obſervations he had ever made, the Plant was ren- 
dred barren, and the Fruits became abortive, by cutting off 
the Piftils before the Duſt could impregnate them ; which is 
ſince confirm'd by other Experiments of Mr. Bradley. 

In many kinds of Plants, as the Willow, Oak, Pine, Cy- 
preſs, Mulberry-Tree, &c. the Flowers are ſterile, and ſepa- 
rate from the Fruit. But theſe Flowers, M. Geoffroy obſerves, 
have their Stamina and Apices, whoſe Farina may eaſily im- 
pregnate the Fruits, which are not far off, * 5 

Indeed there is ſome Difficulty in reconciling this Syſtem 
to a Species of Plants which bear Flowers without Fruits, 
and another Species of the ſame Kind and Name which bear 
Eruits without Flowers; hence diſtinguiſh'd into Male and 
Female: of which kind are the Palm-Tree, Poplar, Hemp, 
Hops, Cc. For how fhould the Farina of the Male, here 
come to impregnate the Seed of the Femaes?s? 


ube called the the 


f the Flower, and P 


but till they have both the fame Situation in the ſi 


M Turnen 
l conjectures, 


Winde doing the Oer of f ehe g 


Female, in the Wood of Ottrantum, 13 Leagues hee 
the ather Trees of the Pom 
t in abundance, l 
e catch en f 
„ eee 
For the manner wherein the Farina fecundißies; M 5 


froy advances. two Opinions.——16 That the Farin f, 
ways found of a ſulphurous Compoſition, and ful of 


ing on the Piſtils of the Flowers; there 0 po 


of the pi 
and the young Fruit, excite a Fermentation frog 2 | 
Embryo of the 


ed to conti 
the Plant in Miniature, and only to want 22 * Juke 0 


Flower is the 
and needs nothing tg 
but the Juice it find pr 


M. Keule rather takes the proper Seed to be in the a. 
rina; inaſmuch as the beſt Microſcopes don't diſcover the 
leaſt Appearance of any Bud in the little Embryos of the 
Grains, when examined before the Apices have ſhed their 
Duſt.—In leguminous Plants, if the Leaves and Stamina be 
removed, and the Piſtil, or that Part which becomes the 
Pad, be viewed with the Microſcope, e'er yet the Floyer 
be opened; the little green tranſparent Veſiculæ, which are 
to become the Grains, will appear in their natural Order; 
but ſtill ſhewing:nothing elſe but the mere Coat, or Skinof 
the Grain. If the Obſervation be continued for ſeveral Days 
ſucceſlively, in other Flowers, as they advance, the Velicals 
will be found to ſwell, and by degrees to become replete with 
a 2 Liquor; wherein, when the Farina comes to be ſhed, 
and the Leaves of the Flower to fall, we obſerve 2 little 
greeniſh Speck, or Globule, floating abont at large 
At firſt there is not any Appearance of Organization in thi 
little Body; but in time, as it grows, we begin to diſtin 
guiſh two little Leaves like two Horns. The Liquor dim 
niſhes inſenſibly, as the little Body grows, till at length the 
Grain becomes quite opake; when, upon opening it, we find 
its Cavity filld with a young Plant in Miniature; conſiſting 
of a little Germ or Plumula, a little Root, and the Lobes o 
the Bean or Pea. - 

The manner wherein this Germ of the Apex enters tht 
Veſicula of the Grain, is not very difficult to determine 
For, beſides that the Cavity of the Piſtil reaches from the to, 
to the Embryo's of the Grains, thoſe Grains, or Velicu, 
have a little Aperture correſponding to the Extremity of tie 
Cavity of the Piſtil, ſo that the ſmall Duſt, or Farina, m 
eaſily fall thro the Aperture into the Mouth of the Vets 
which is the Embryo of the Grain.— This Cavity, or ty 
tricula, is much the ſame in moſt Grains, and tis ealil 1 
ſerved in Peaſe, Beans, Cc. without the Microſcope. 1% 
Root of the little Germ is juſt againſt this Aperture, " 
tis thro” this it paſſes out when the little Grain comes 
germinate. 3 —— 

The Proceſs of Nature in the Generation of Vege < 
and the Apparatus ſhe has contrived for that Purpoſe ar by 
curious, and withal ſo little and ſo lately known _ 
that we ſhall illuſtrate them farther with Figures Genen- 
the Melon for our R- in regard the Parts of Gel 
tion are here very diſtin. _ . che Melo 
By the way it muſt be obſerved, that tho t oy 
contains both Sexes, yet the Diſpoſition of the oo Nance 
fers, here, from the general one above rehears d in the 107; 
of the Tulip: In effect, in the Melon are ce the 
Flowers; or Bloſſoms, the one doing the Male . 
other the Female; which we ſhall therefore 


i. 


ofthe BE rope © ph Head, pe! in che 
Gree e lone and forma of the 8 of 
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into two. >. Goth of the 
oo D. — Fg. 14. H, in the former 
n ect, ae Pele that futain the Flower, and 


igure, fe promn's ower produces nothing \ 
Which in _ —_ the Kris Flower. or Bloſſom of the 
Fige 15+ Rt which bears the Fruit. The Leaves are 
oy T the Circle F F, as before, the better to ſhew' the 
The Knot of the Flower, or the Embryo of 


; nted by A. d by 
the Fri Fe nation of the Embryo of the Fruit A. 
T he top of the Piſtil ſpreads, in BB, into ſeveral oblong Bo- 
dies, each ſeparable into two Lob Theſe Bodies are ve- 
15 ch, forniſh'd with Hairs and little Veſicles proper to catch 
f "Duſt of the Male Flower, and to conduct them to the 
3 of the Canals, which communicate as far as the 
Cells of the Grains contained in the young Fruit, Upon 
-utting the Piſtil tranſverſely in its ſmalleſt Part, we find as 
wan Canals as there are Diviſions in its Head; which Ca- 
tas ) arreſpond to as —_ Cells, each including two 
Orders of Grains, or Seeds, ranged in a ſpongy Placenta, 
This Doctrine of Generation, affords us a Hint how to al- 
ter, improve, Cc. the Taſte, Form, Flowers, Quality 
Fruits: Cc. viz, by impregnating the Flower of one, with 


its; 
che of another of the ſame Claſs, 3 . 
To this accidental coupling and intermixing it is, that the 
bumderleſs Varieties of new Fruits, Flowers, &c. produced 
every Day; with many other Phenomena in the vegetable 
Kingdom are to be aſcribed. See Mur B, . or: 
The Affectation of Perpendicularity obſerved in the Stalks 
or Stems of Plants, as well as in their Branches and Roots 
makes a fine Speculation, ——'Tis a Phænomenon never at- 
tended to till very lately. The Cauſe is very ſubtile, and 
has employ'd the Wits of ſeveral of the preſent Set of Phi- 
loſophers, particularly Aſtruc, de la Hire, Dodart, and Pa- 
rem; ſee their ſeveral Syſtems under the Article PzRPEN- 
DICULARITY, nat es £ | : 
Nor is that conſtant Paralleliſm obſerved in the Tufts of 
Trees, to the Soil or Ground they grow upon; a Circum- 
ſtance to be over-look'd, See PARALLELISM. | 
. For the Fecundity of Plants, &c. See FecunDirty, 


nv 


Diftributio of PLANTS, 


Plants may be divided, with . per to the manner of their 
generating, into 19 Male, or ſuch as bear no Fruit or Seed, 
and have only the Male Grgan of Generation, viz. the Fa- 
rina.—Of this kind are the Male Palm-Tree, Willow, Po- 
lar, Hemp, Nettle, and Hop-Tree. | ES, 
2? Female, or ſuch as bear Fruit, and have the female Organ, 
dix. the Piſtil, or Uterus, but want the Farina,—Such are 
the ſemale Palm, Willow, Poplar, &'c. _ = 
ze Hermaphrodites, or ſuch as have both male and female 
Parts, the Farina and Piſtil. = | 
Theſe are again ſabdivided into thoſe in whoſe Flower 
both Sexes are united; as the Lilly, Gillifower, Tulip, and 
much the greater Part of the vegetable Species; whoſe Piſtil is 
urrounded by the Stamina.——And thoſe whoſe male and 
female Parts are diſtin, and at a Diſtance from each other; 
luchis the Roſe, whoſe Uterus is beneath the Petala; the Me- 
lon, and all of the Cucumber Kind, which have their male 
— fexule Flowers a-part ; and all Fruit, Nut, and Maſt-bear- 
rees, 
Pazle, Philbud, Oak, Beech, Pine, Cypreſs, Cedar, Juniper, 
Mulberry, Plantane, Cc. which have Catkins, 4 
Parts may be again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
boos and the Element they live in; into—1® Terrene, 
Ka are-thoſe that live only on Land; as Oaks, Beech, 


20 Aquatic, which live only in Water ; either in Rivers, 
4 the Water Lilly. Water-Plantane, @c. or in the Sea, as 
eF ucus, Coral, Coralline, Cc. 8 | l | 
W Amphibious, which live indifferently either in Land or 
Miter; as the Willow, Alder, Minths; Sr. 


nod, into 10 Annual, which are thoſe whoſe Root is form'd 


and dies in the fame Year ; ſuch are the leguminous Plants, 


Wheat, Rye, & 


a0 the ſecond or even third Year after their being rais d, 
* die; ſuch are Fennel, Mint, Gr. 30 Perennial, 
are thoſe that never die after they have once bore 


ö Of theſe ſome are Ever-Greens, as the Aſarabacca, Vio- 


, 1 y "4 
on y 1 
\\ J 3 | * 


Box, Ivy, Juniper, 


The Piſtil is repreſented by BB; 


5s too ſmall to be diſcerned by the naked Eye ;—ſuch 


as the Apple, Plum, Gooſberry 8 Walnut, 


Hower, and Which, after each Flower, 


ats are again diſtributed, with regard to their Age or Pe- 


c. 20 Biſamuals, which only produce Flowers 


let, Ge; 


Elm; zycamore, 


15 | UB, and But 
this Diviſion is rather popular, than Juſt and pale hical. 
1 ä iſts give us. more accurate and minute Arrange- 

en 


ts, or Diſtributions, of the Vegetable Kingdom, into 
Claſſes, Genera, N57 &c. with regard to their Nature, 
Characters, &c, *Tis a Point they are not well agreed upon 
from what Conſideration the Diviſion into Genera is beſt 
taken; ſome, as Geſmer, Columma, Tonrneſort, &c. chuſing the 
Flower and Fruit; and others taking in the Roots, Leaves, 
Stems, Gr. See farther under the Article'Gznv EET. 

Our ingenious Mr. Ray: diſtributes Plants into 25 Genera, 
or Claſſes, under the following Denominations. ; 

1” Inperſect Plants which are ſuch as appear to want the 
Flower and Seed.—Such are, Corals, Sponges; Fungus s, 
Truffles, Moſs. See Corxar, Spuk, MUSHROOM, TRur- 
FLE, and Moss. 1 „ 

20 Plants producing au imperfect Flower, and whoſe Seed 

aluch are Fern, 
Polypod „Ce. See FLOWER, 1 | 

3* Thoſe whoſe Flowers want Petala;——ſuch are Hops, 
Hemp, Nettles, Docks. See PETALA, Hops, Cc. 

4? Thoſe with a compound Flower, and which emit a mil- 
ky Juice when cut or broke; as Lettuce, Dandelion, Suc- 
cory, &c. See Compound FLOWER. hd, Shoe 

5? Thoſe with a compound Flower of a diſcous Form, and 
whoſe Seed is winged with Down; as Colts-foot, Flea-bane, 
Or. See Winged... e e 

60 Ferbæ capitate, or thoſe whoſe Flower is compoſed of 
long fiſtulous Flowers gathered into a round Head, and co- 
_ w * a ſcaly Coat; as the Thiſtle, great Burdock, Blue- 

ttle, Cc. 5 3 ä 

70 Corymbiferous Plants with a diſcous Flower, but no 
Down; as the Daiſy, Yarrow, Corn-Marygold, Oc. See 
CORYMBUS, „ 5 

80 Plants with a perfect Flower, but only one Seed to 
each Flower, as Valerian, Agrimony, Burnet, Cc. 

g® Unbelliferous Plants, with a Flower of five Petala, 
and two Seeds to each Flower, See UM2 ELL E. — his 
being a large Genus is ſubdivided into ſeven Species, viz. 
thoſe with a broad flat Seed like a Leaf, as wild Garden 
Parſnip: with a longiſh and larger Seed, ſwelling in the 


middle, as Cow-weed, and wild Chervil: with a ſhorter 


Seed, as Angelica: with a tuberous Root, as the Earth-nut: 
with a ſmall ſtriated Seed, as Caraways, Saxifrage, and Bur- 
net: with a rough hairy Seed, as Parfly, and wild Carrot: 
with intire Leaves ſubdivided into Jags, as Senicle, and 
Thoro-Wax. | 5 | 

100 Sellate Plants, whoſe Leaves grow round the Stalks, 
at certain.Intervals, in form of Stars; as Mug-Weed, Mad- 
der, &c. See STELLATE. 3 
11? Rough leaved Plants, which have their Leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain Order along the Stalks; as 
Hounds-Tongue, Mouſe Ear, Cc. 25 . 3 

149 Suffrutices, or Verticillate Plants, whoſe Leaves grow 
by pairs, on their Stalks, one Leaf right againſt another, 
the Flower being monopetalous, and uſually in. form of a 
Helmet; as Thyme, Mint, Pennyroyal, Vervain, Cc. See 
VER TiCILLATE, 3 Te: | 
139 Polyſpermous, or thoſe with many naked Seeds, 
at leaſt hve, ſucceeding their Flower; as Crows- foot, 
Marſh-Mallows, Cinquefoil, Strawberries, c. See Pol r- 
SPERMOUS, | _ 

14? Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Berries; as Brio- 
ny, Honeyſuckle, Solomon's-Seal, Lilly of the Valley, 
— Aſparagus, Cc. See Ba c CIF ERO us, BERT, 


” 


Ce | | 
159 Multiſiliguous, or Cornicalate Plants, which after each 
Flower produce ſeveral long ſlender Siliquæ, or Caſes where- 
in their Seed is contained ; as Orpine, Navel-wort, Bears- 
foot, Columbines, if Woes Mu 1 1 81 f ! QU 01 US, 40 | 
aſculiferous Plants, or thole with a MHonopetalous 
wah gh * have a Veel beſide 
the Calyx, containing the Seed; as Henbane, Bindweed, 
Rampions, Fox-Glove, Eye- Bright, Cc. See VASCULIFE- 


"ROVUS 


3 Thoſe with an us ralou; Flower, beart 
179 Thoſe with an zniform tetrapetalous Flower, bearing 
their * in 22 ſtliquous Caſesz as Stockgilhy- Flower, 
ard, Nadim, G . 8 | 
189 Yuſculifercus Plants, with a ſeeming, tetrapetalous 
Flower, but of an anomalous or uncertaln kind, and in rea- 
lity only monopetalous, falling off altogether in one; as 
Spee well, Fluellin, Plantane, yellow and wild Poppy, &c. 
"10% Leguminous Plants, or ſuch as bear Pulſe, with a 
Papilianaceous Flower, conſiſting of four Parts joined at the 
Edges; as Peaſe, Beans, Vetches, Tares, Lentils, Liquo- 
rice, Trefoil, Cc. See LEGumINOus. | $5 
gs 219 Plants 
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2000 Paſculiferou; Plants, with a pentapetalous dr five head- 
z * 1 Chickweed, St. 
Johns Wort, Flax, Primroſe, Wood- Faun. 

B Maes ppl e bulbous Root 3, as Garlick, Daffodil 
Hyacinth, Saffron, Fc. See Bulls. 
©: 229 Thoſe whoſe Roots- approach nearly to the bulbous Form; 
| as Flower-de-luce, Cuckoo-pint, Baſtard Hellebore, &c. 
© +239 Culmiferous Plants, with a.grafly Leaf, and an im- 
per ower, having a ſmooth hollow jointed Stalk, with 
a long ſharp pointed Leaf at each Joint, and the Seeds con- 
tained in a chaffy Husk; as Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
moſt kinds of Os. a RN ay. 5 N 1 
224 Plants with a graſſy Leaf, but not Culmiſerous, wit! 
an 15 perfect or ſlanineous flower; as Ruſhes, Cats- Tail, 


250 Plants whoſe Place of Growth is uncertain ; chiefly 
Water Plants, as the Water - Lilly, Milk- Wort, Mouſe-Tail, 


Hur the Tranſmutation of one Species of Plants into another. 
See TRANSMUTATION, DEGENERATION, Cc. 7 
The Properties and Virtues of Plants have been obſerved 
by ſome Naturaliſts to bear an Analogy to their Forms. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, we have 2 Diſcourſe of 
/ Mr. James Pettiver, to ſhew, That Plants of the ſame or 
like Figure, have the ſame or like Virtues and Uſes ——Thas, 
the Umbelliferous Tribe, he obſerves, have all a Carminative 
Taſte and Smell, are powerful Expellers of Wind, and 
therefore good in all flatulent Diſorders The Galleate or 
Verticillate Kind are a Degree warmer, and more powerful 
than the laſt, and therefore may be reputed Aromatick, be- 
ing proper for Nervous Diſorders. The Tetrapetalous 
Kind are hot like the two former, but exert their Power in 
a different Way, viz. by a Diuretick Volatile Salt, which 
makes them of Uſe in Chronical Diſeaſes, Obſtructions, Ca- 
cochymias, Cc. | | 
PLANTA, in | 
Foot of Man, See Foor and SOLE, 7: | 

PLANTAGENET, in Hiſtory, an Addition, or Sur- 
_ bore by many of our ancient Kings. See SURNamr, 


Anatomy, the loweſt Part, or Sole of the 


Co ; 3 
The Term Plantagenet has given infinite Perplexity to the 
Criticks and Antiquaries, who could never ſettle its Origin 
and Etymology... Tis allowed it firſt belonged to the 


Houſe of Anjou, and was brow to the Throne of England 


by Henry II. where his Male Poſterity preſerved it till the 
Time of Henry VII. a Space of above 400 Years. 
*Tis diſputed who it was that firſt bore the Name. Moſt 
of our Engliſb Authors conclude, that our Hewry II. inherited 
it from his Father Geoffrey V. Earl of Anjou, Son of Fulk V. 
King of Jeruſalem, who died in 1 144.— This Geoffrey they 
will have the firſt of the Name; and our Heury II. the Iſſue 
of Geoffrey by Maud only Daughter of Henry I. the ſecond, 
Vet Menage will not allow Geoffrey to have bore the Name; 
and in effect the old Annaliſt of Anjou, J. Bourdigne, never 
calls him ſo.— The firſt, cory adds, to whom he gives the 
8 is Geoffrey third Son of this Geoffrey v. 


theſe Princes, if what Skinner fays of its Origin and Ety- 
mology be true.— That Author tells us, that the Houſe of 
Anjou derived the Name from a Prince thereof, who having 
kill'd his Brother to enjoy his Principality, took to Repen- 
tance, and made a Voyage to the Holy Land to expiate his 
Crime; diſciplining himlelf every Night with a Rod made 
of the Plant Genet, Geniſta, Broom; whence he became 
nick-named Planta-genzr. 

No, tis certain that our Geoffrey made the Tour of Je- 
ruſalem; but then he did not kill his Brother; nor did he 
20 there out of Penance, but to aſſiſt King Amauris his Bro- 


_ ther. Who then ſhould this Prince of the Houſe of Anjou 
be? Was it Fulk IV? Tis true he diſpoſſeſs'd his elder Bro- 


ther Geoffrey, and clapt him in Priſon, but did not kill him; 
' nay, Bourdigne obſerves, he was even releaſed out of the ſame 
by his Son Geoffrey V. already mentioned. 

Further, this Full did make a Journey to Jerzſalem, and 
that, too, partly out of a penitential View; we are aſſured by 
Saher he did it out of Apprelienſion of the Judgments 
of God and eternal Damnation, for the great Effuſion of 


Chriſt ian Blood, in the many mortal Battles he had been in. | 
the firſt Courſes of ſolid Stone on the Maſonry of the Fol” 


Elbe Annaliſt adds, that he made a ſecond Voyage; but 
tas to return God Thanks for his Mercies, Cc. To which 
we may add, that Full was never call'd Plantagenet; fo that 
what Stinner advances appears to be a Fable. | 

There is another common 
ter founded; and 'tis this, that the Name Plantagenet was 
common to all the Princes of the Houſe of Anjou, after Geof- 


frey V; whereas in Fact the Name was only given to a few; 


and that, as it ſhould ſeem, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt. 
Geoffrey 4 neg diſtinguiſhes him by this Appellation from 


the other Princes of the ſame Family. Tho tis certain 
it was like wiſe given to the elder Brother, Henry of England, 


as before obſerved. 


(8) 


Calc to the bottom of the Foot; 


et muſt the Name be much more ancient than either of 


the pruned Part with a Compoſition of 4 Parts of Bees Wa, 
2 of Roſin, and 2 of Turpentine, 
plied pretty warm.— Then prune off all the 


0 Exactneſs 


Opinion which appears no bet- 
ſuch like running Matter, which will 


a Ira  fition of Lime, ſometimes with Hair, ſometimes Wit 
Thus Bourdigne never applies it to any but the third Son of 


likewiſe in Sculptare, to mould and make Statur c 


g's” 
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APLANTARIS,in Anatomy, a Muſye wii; 
Beginning, from dhe beck part of the external Pu mate 
the, Thigh-bone, and deſcending a little way” ung 
Gemellus and Sole comes a: ay be 
f 75 us, n lee a long and ſend 
hich marches by the inſide of the great endon 04. ly 
ales otte | and expands 
the Sole, upon the Muſculus perforatus, to wil 8 
cloſely, as the Palmaris does in the Hand. CG Werg 
9 | 415 beg 15 8 nn door 
Some reckon this among the Extenders of 
EEO; ATION, he Co 3 
uh CATION, in the Colonies, a Sat d 
which ſome Planter or Perſon arrived) in We 15 em 
pitches on to cultivate and till for his own Uſ: "wp, 
"PLANTING, in Agiculture 9 
5, in Agriculture and Gardena 
ting of a Tree, or Plant, taken up from its Font th it 
a new Hole ot Pit proportionable to its Bulk; throws, 5 
Earth over its Root, and filling up the Hole to 1510 
of the other Ground, See Pl ANT, Tiago, 
% FE. os, TT TONY 
 PranTtiNG an Orchard. See ORchARb. 
© PtanTiING of Foreſt-Trees, See Seminary, Tas, &. 
PrANTINOG of Wall-Fruit-Trees, — After 2 Years One 
in the Nurſery, Stone-Fruit, being firſt inoctilated or erafte 
are ready for Removal; which is beſt done in Oflober or . 
Wn. COT | TOY : 
. To prepare the Soil for its new Gueſt; a Hole i du, 
Pot Mep; or if the Soil be not very 9004, the Pit * 
ſhallower, and Earth rais'd above it.— With the Soil dugin 
they frequently mix either a rich Soil from elſewhere: 4 
Manure, fo as the Mixture be at leaſt as rich as the Soil o 
of which the Plant cane. 
The Hole being half filld up with this Compoſt, i h 
trodden down, to afford a firm Reſt to the Root, all ür 
Extremitizs whereof are cut off, and the Tree fitted to th 
Wall by cutting off ſuch Branches as grow directly cithe 
towards or froni-wards the Wall, and leaving only the ſs 
Branches, which ate to be nailed tot. 85 
I his done, the Tree is ſet in its Hole, as far fron th 
Wall as is conſiſtent with the Heads ſpreading thereon; thi 
the Root n ay have the more room backwards, and the 
Hole then fill'd up with the Compoſt. 3 
If the Soil be poor tis proper to mianure round the Tree; 
and in the end of February, to cover it with Fern or Stny, 
— Twill be neceſſary to prune and nail the Tree to the 


Wall, at leaſt twice or thrice every Year. See Wali. 


Huit. e ee | „ 
Keperſe-Pl AN TIx dz is a Method of Planting wherein the 
ordinary Poſition of the Plant, or Shoot, is inverted; the 
Branches being ſet in the Earth, and the Roots tear'd ing 
the Air. | 
Agricola mentions this monſtrous Way of planting, which 
he aſſures us ſucceeds very well in moſt, or all forts df 
Fruit-Trees, Timber-Trees, &c. foreign and domeſtick. 
Bradley affirms us to have feen a Lime-Tree in Hall 
rowing with its firſt Roots in the Air, which had ſhot oit 
ratiches in great Plenty; at the ſame time that its fit 
Branches were turned into Roots and fed the Tree. 
The induſtrious Mr, Fairchild has practiſed the me i 
home; and gives us the following Directions for the ber 
formance thereof. | _— 5 
Chuſe a young Tree of one Shoot, of Alder, Elm, Wi 
low, ors any other Tree that takes root readily by Hy 
Bend the Shoot gently down till the extreme Part be in ths 
Earth, and ſo let it remain till it has taken good Root— 
This done, dig about the firſt Root, and gently take it f 
out of the Ground till the Stem be nearly upright , in which 
ſtate ſtake it up _ „ 
Then prune the Roots, now erected in the Air, from ti 
Bruiſes andWounds they received in being dug up; and anot 


melted together and . 
Buds or Shoots 
upon the Stem, and dreſs the Wounds with the ſam? 2 
ſition, to prevent any collateral Shootings; and leave the! 
to Nature. See FEcUuNDIrr. ry 
PLANTING, in Architecture, denotes the diſpolins 


dation, laid level according to the Meaſures; with all f 
ſlible. See FOUNDATION, Bu1LDING, Holst, 


— 
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PLASM, PLasStia, a Mould, Wer harden, 5 

caſt, See Mould ; fee alſo Prasric, _ Com 
PLASTER, or PLAIST ER, in Building, Cook 


Ge. to parget or cover the Nudities of a Builds 
j CT OSD. - of 1 
PLASTER of Paris, is a Foſlil-Stone, of the Natur * 
Lime-ſtone; ſerving many Purpoſes in building; 4 
2 Re 
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t up 
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22 Plaſter js of 

I burnt of the native Plater 
N in which ſtate tis uſed as 
Hons 4 is a Preparation of the former, by cal- 
an it like Lime in a Kiln or Furnace, and then beating 
4 Powder, and diluting and working it. See Lis, &c. 


as it comes out of the 
Shards in the Founda- 


1 t ſtate it is uſed as Mortar or Cement in Buildings. 
50 1 well ſifted and reduced into an impalpable 


This, W th | 
is ofed to make Figures and other Works of 
8 ; pe WR beſides of ſometUſe in taking out Spots 
Sup" +. in Stuffs and Silks, See FrouRs, ScuL- 


of Greaſe, 
of pl 


* Plaſter-Quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe Talc, 


wherewith they counterfeit all kinds of Marble. See MaR- 


STUC, Cc. See alſo PLASTICE. 
"Pp 145 TIC- Virtue, à Faculty of forming, or faſhioning 
ing, See FACULTY. 
ue Word comes from the Greek aue, of Tarot, fingo, 
ian, form, &. 8 28 OE 
Ife þ the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peripate- 
ticks too, imagined, a Plaſtic Virtue to reſide in the Earth; 
or at leaſt to have anciently reſided therein; and that twas 
by means hereof and without any extraordinary Interven- 
tion of a Creator, that it firſt put forth Plants, Oc. See 


Farr, WokLD, Oc. 


Nay, ſome of them, whether ſeriouſly or not we don't 
undertake, taught, that Animals, and even Man, were the 
Effect of this Plaſtic Power, See PLATONIST, PERIPATE: 


ric, Oc. | 
PLASTICE, or the PLasricx Art, a Branch of Scul- 
ture; being the Art of forming Figures of Men, Birds, 
haſt Fiſhes, Plants, &c. in Plaſter, Clay, Stuc, &c, See 
ScuLeTURE, PLASTER, CC. - | 

The Workmen concerned herein are called Plaſtæ. 

Plaftice differs from Carving, in that here the Figures are 
made by Addition of what wants: But in Carving always 
by Subtraction of what is ſuperfluous. See CaRviNG. 

The Plaftic Art is now chiefly uſed among us in Fret- 
Work-Cielings; but the Jcalians apply it to the Mantlings 
q Chimnies with great Figures. See FRET-wORK, CI BL ING, 


. 
PLAT, a popular Term among Mariners, &c. for a Sea 
dee CHART. 

PLATA, PLATE, in Commerce, a Spa Term, ſig- 
nifying Silver, as Vellon, which they pronounce Veillon, 
[ipnifies Copper. See SILVER, Corn, &c. 

Theſe two Terms are not only uſed to expreſs the Species 
of thoſe Metals ſtruck in ain, but alſo to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween ſeveral of their Monies of Account.—Thus they ſay a 


Ducat of Plata, and a Ducat of Vellon ; a Rial of Plata, 
anda Rial of Vellon; which Denominations augment and di- 
miniſh the Value by almoſt one half; 34 Maravedis of Plata 
being equal to 63 of Vellon; and the Piece of Eight being 
only 272 Maravedis of Plata, but 510 of Vellon. See Du- 
CAT, FIECE of Eight, RIAL, and MARAvEDIS. | 
: ary in Commerce, denotes Gold or Silver wrought 
into Veſſels for domeſtick Uſes. See Gol d, SILVER, MARK, 
UNCHION, Oc, 
PLats, in Heraldry, is a round, flat Piece of Silver, with- 
- any Impreſſion; but as it were form'd ready to receive 


N The Term is uſed only by Engliſb Heralds : for in other 
** _ are known by the Name of Bezants, Argent. 
NTS. + 
PLAT-BAND, in Gardening, a Border, or Bed of 
ers, along a Wall, or the fide of a Parterre; frequent- 
NG 2 with Box, Ge. See BORDER, PARTERRE, EpG- 
9 0 ö 
, _AT-BAND, in Architecture, is any flat ſquare Mould- 
** A hoſe Height much exceeds its Projecture. See MouL- 
Such 
Pla. h 


"RAVE, CokN IcH, Gr. 


Cc. 


Faſcia, Tenia, and Corſa, See FASCI4, TANI a, 


"LAT-2aND, of a Door or Window, is uſed for the Lin- 


te] | , 1 f 
N that is made ſquare, or not much arch d. See 


We Plat-bands are uſually croſs'd with Bars of Iron, 


elſe dem have a great Bearing: But 'tis much better to 


A . . 
on, Winde 79. Diſcharge built over them. See 


are the Faces or Faſciæ of an Architrave, and the 
and of the Modillions of a Cornich. See Axchl- 


the Out- works. | = 

PLartroKm, in Architecture, is a Row of Beams, which 
ſupport the Timber-Work of a Roof, and lie on the top of 
the Wall, where the Entablature ought to be raiſed. 

The Word is alſo uſed for a kind of Terraſs- Walk, or 
even Floor, on the top of a Building, from whence we 
may take a fair Proſpe& of the adjacent Country. 

Hence an Edifice is ſaid to be cover'd with a Platform, 
when it is flat a-top, or has no Ridge. See Roor., 

Moſt of the Oriental Buildings are thus cover d; as were 


all thoſe of the Ancients.Caſar was the firſt among the Ro- 


mans who procured Leave to Build his Houſe with a Ridge, 

or Pinnacle. See PIN NA. by 
PLATFORM, or Orlop, in a Man of War, is d Place on 

the lower Deck, abaft the Main-Maſt, and round about the 


main Capſtan; where Proviſion is made; for the wounded 


Men, in time of Service. It is between the Main-Mift and 
bay . | 
_ PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his 
School, Philoſophy, Opinions, or the like. See Pt aro- 
NISM, 
PLATONIC Bodies, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Regular Bodies, See REGULAR Bodies. 3 
PLatoNnic Love, denotes a pure ſpiritual Affection, ſub- 
liſting between the different Sexes, abſtracted from all car- 
nal Appetites, and regarding no other Object but the Mind, 
and its Beauties; or a ſincere diſintereſted Friendſhip, ſub- 


ſiſting between the ſame Sex, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh _ 


Views, and regarding no other Object but the Perſon. 

The Term, took its Riſe from the Philoſopher Plato, a 
ſtrenuous Advocate for each Kind. See PLATrONISM. 

The World has a long time laugh'd at Plato's Notions of 
Love and Friendſhip.—In effect, they appear arrant Chi- 
mæras, contrary to the Intentions of Nature, and inconſi- 
ſtent with the great Law of Self- Preſervation; which Love 
and Friendſhip are both ultimately reſolvable into. See 
PASSION. | 

 Praronic Tear, or the great Tear, is a Period of Time de- 
termined by the Revolution of the Equinoxes; or the Space 
wherein the Stars and Conſtellations return to their former 
Places, with regard to the Equinoxes. See YtaR, STaR, 
PRECESSION of the Equinoxes, fc, 

The Platonic Tear, according to cho Brahe, is 25816; ac- 
cording to Kicciolus 7757 ; according to Caſſini 24800 Years, 

This Period, which is more than five times the Age of 


the World, once accompliſh'd; it was an Opinion among 
the Ancients, that the World was to begin a-new, and the 


ſame Series of things turn over again. See PERIOD. | 

PLATONISH, the Doctrine and Sentiments of Plato 
and his Followers, with regard to Philoſophy, &c. See 
PHILOSOPHY, | | 

The Founder of this Syſtem of Philoſophy, Plato, the Son 
of Ariſtocles, was an Athenian ;, born about the Year of the 
World 3625; who after having ſpent his Youth in Exer- 
Ciſes of the Body, Painting, and Poetry, became a Diſciple 
of Socrates. —After his Maſter's Death, he applied himſelf to 
Cratylus and Hermegenes; till being a Maſter of the Greek 
Philoſophy, he travelled into /aly, where he learnt that of 
the Pythagoreans. See PYTHAGOREAN. „ 

Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, in thirty Years 
Reſidence he became fully acquainted with the Secrets of 
the Egyptian Prieſts. See SYMBOL, 

At his Return to Athens he began to retale the Stock of 
Learning he had collected, among his Countrymen; philo- 
ſophizing daily in the Academy, a delicious Villa in the 
Neighbourhood of that City. See AcAbEuT.— And hence 
his Diſciples were called Academics. : i 

In Phyſicks, he chiefly followed Heraclitus, in Ethicks 
and Politicks, Socrates; in Metaphyſicks, Pythagoras, 

After his Death, two of the principal of his Diſciples, 
Ariſtotle and Xenocrates, continuing his Office, and teaching, 
the one in the Academy, the other in the Lyceum; form d 
two Sets, under different Names, tho' in other reſpects the 
fame; the one retaining the Denomination of Academicks ; 
fe AcADPEMIC k. The other aſſuming that of Peripate- 


'gicks. See PERIFATETICK, 


In after-times, about the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian 
Church; the Followers of Plato quitted the Title of. Aca- 


demiſts, and took that of Platoniſts. 


'Tis ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria in Egypt that 
they firſt aſſumed the new Title; after having reſtored the 
ancient Academy, and re-eſtabliſh'd Plato's Sentiments; which 
in proceſs of Time had many of them been laid aſide. 
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Porphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proslus, and Plutarch, are 


thoſe who acquired the greateſt Reputation among the 
Greek Platoniſts. And among the Latins, Apulerus, and 
Chalcidius.—Among the Hebrews, Philo Fudeus—The mo- 
dern Platoniſts own Plotin the Founder, at leaſt the Refor- 
mer, of their Sect. | | : 

The Platonic Philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the 
Moſaic ;, and a great Par of the primitive Fathers follow 
the Opinions of that Philoſopher, as being favourable to Chri- 
ſtianity,——Fuſtin is of Opinion, Plato could not learn many 
things he has ſaid in his Works, from mere Natural Reaſon : 

ut thinks he might 12 172 them from the Books o 
Moſes which he read when in Egypt. | 

35 Numenius, the Pythagorean, expreſsty calls Plato 
the Artic Moſes; and upbraids him with Plagiariſm in that 
he ſtole his Doctrine about the World and God, from the 
Books of Moſes. : 

T heodoret ſays expreſsly, that he has nothing good and com- 
mendable about the Deity, and his Worſhip, but what he 
ſtole from the Hebrew Theology; and Clemens Alexandrinus 
calls him the Hebrew Philoſopher. i 

Gale is very particular in his Proof of the Point, that 
Plato borrowed his Philoſophy from the wr either 
immediately, or by means of Tradition; and, beſide the Au- 
thority of ancient Authors, brings ſome Arguments from the 
thing itſelf. As, e. gr. Plato's Confeſſion that the Greeks 
borrowed their Knowledge of the one infinite God, from 


(834) 


1 


an ancient People, better and nearer to God than they; by 


which People, our Author makes no doubt, he meant the 
50 from his Account of the State of Innocence; as, that 
n was born of the Earth, that he was naked, that 


he enjoy'd a truly happy State, that he converſed with 


Brutes, &c. In effect, from an Examen of all the Parts 
of Plato's Philoſophy, Phyſical, Metaphyſical, and Ethical; 
this Author finds in every one, evident Characters of its ſa- 
cred Original. | | 


As to the Manner of the Creation, Plato teaches that the 


World was made according to a certain Exemplar, or Idea, 


in the Divine Architect's Mind. And all things in the Uni- 


verſe, in like manner, he ſhews, do depend on the Efficacy 
of eternal Ideas. 


This Ideal World is thus explained by Didymus : © Plato 


ce ſuppoſes certain Patterns, or Exemplars of all ſenſible 


ce things, which he calls Ideas; and as there may be various 
& Impreſſions taken off from the ſame Seal; fo is there a vaſt 
«© Number of Natures exiſting from each Idea.“ This Idea 
he ſuppoſes to be an eternal Eſſence, and to occaſion the 
ſeveral being in Nature to be ſuch as itſelf is: And that 


moſt beautiful and perfect Idea which comprehends all the 
reſt, he maintains to be the World. 


Further, Plato teaches that the Univerſe is an intellgent 


Animal, conſiſting of a Body and a Soul. The firſt Matter 


whereof this Body was form'd, he obſerves, was a rude in- 
digeſted Heap, or Chaos : Now, adds he, the Creation was 
a mixt Production; and the World is the Reſult of a Com- 


bination of Neceſſity and Underſtanding, . e. of Matter, 


which he calls Neceſſity, and the Divine Wiſdom. 


For the Anima Mundi, or Soul of the World; ſee Ax i- 


Ma Mundi. 

The Principles, or Elements, which Plato lays down, are 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. See ELEMENT. 

He ſuppoſes two Heavens, the Empyrean, which he takes 
to be of a fiery Nature, and to be inhabited by Angels, &c. 
And the Starry Heaven, which he teaches is not adamantine 
or ſolid, but liquid and ſpirable. See HEAVEN. 

His Phyſicks, or Doctrine de Corpore, is chiefly laid down 
in his Timæus; where he argues on the Properties of Body, 
in a Geometrical Manner; which Ariſtotle takes occaſion to 
reprehend in him.— His Doctrine de Mente is delivered in 
his 10th Book of Laws, and his Parmenides. 

St. Auguſtin commends the Platonic Philoſophy, and even 
ſays, that the Platoniſts were not far from Chriſtianity : He 


adds, that the Generality of the new Platoniſts of his Time 


embraced the Faith. BE 

Tuftin Martyr profeſſes, that Plato's Doctrine was of the 
utmoſt Advantage to him, in helping him to believe the My- 
ſeries of the Chriſtian Faith, —To which it may be added, 
that it was in good Meaſure by Plato's Help that Origen con- 


futed Celſus. See TRINITY, Oc. 


Indeed the late Author of Platoniſine devoile, carries things 
to an extravagant Length when he contends, that the Dog- 


ma's of our Religion are only the Opinions of Plato; that 


the Fathers give us nothing of the Myſteries thereof but 
what they learnt from him; and that Chriſtiany is only a 
palpable Platoniſm,——To which Opinion M. le Clerc ſeems 
a little inclined, See Gop, FarHERs, &c. 8 

PI. ATONIS TS. See PLATONISs Mu, and Ac A DE- 
MICKS. 

PLAT TOON, in War, a ſmall, ſquare Body of 40 
or fo Men, drawn out of a Battallion of Foot, and placed 
between the Squadrons of Horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in 
Embuſcades, Streights, and Defiles, where there is not room 


. aka . iy 
 Claration, are not comprized within the ;ſpleadins, d. 


Baſtardy to another in a Conrt-Baron. See Forty, 


 Comtis, gladium & dignitatem ſuam; or contra dignitaten 


: 1 : \ 
' log * . 
* % ; 
— * + . 
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, wh 


for whole Battallions, or Regiments —71,.... 
when they form the hollow 3%, to dengel, Ate tg 
See MusguETRER, Hor Tow Square, Barr Are 
The Grenadiers are generally poſted in Flas. 2 
r 
The Word is form'd, by Corruption. . 
laton, a Bottom, or Cue of Thread. 9290 the French Pe. 
PLA T IS, on board a Ship, are flat Ro 
Rope-Yarn, and woven one in another, See Ro Mate of 
Their Uſe is to fave the Cable from galling in ti. We. 
or to wind about the Flukes of the Anchors, to fv. Hug, 
wy kf 1 FN oy galling againſt them de the her 
oides, in Anat | 
"P o ene. e ; MY. Re Quins 
AY, Luſus. See GaMs, and Gang 
PLar, in Poetry, Cc. See D 8 
pry e. 5 - Be at? OE Cour 
Lay-Houſe, See THEATRE, Ampitrurs 
PLEA, Placitum, in Law, that which 45 ; 
Cauſe alledgeth for himſelf in Court. See pi c ht 
Causz, and CopRr; ſee alſo PL RADINO, Ge. etron 
Pleas, are either of the Crown, or Common Plea; 
\ Pleas of the Crown, are all Suits in the King's Nane g 
Offences committed againſt his Crown and Digni ©, for 
gainſt his Crown and Peace.—Snch are Treaſons Fl : 
1 of either, and Mayhem. See Txzax0 * 
NY, C. | : 
Edward I. enfeoffed Walter de Burgo in the Land oe 
2 of wank oe excepting the Pleas of the ods. 
* — willful Firing, and Treaſure-trove. Cin. Ry 
Common Pleas are thoſe agitated between co 
ſons; OP _ 3 3 laid down, they ks 
compriſe all other except thoſe there enumerat f 
ſtaring the King be a Proc, | rated, not 
Plea may farther be divided into as many Branches 15 
Action; in as much as they are in reality the ſame thi 
See ACTION, | > 
There is alſo Foreign Plea, whereby Matter is alledged i 
any Court, that ought to be tried by another.—As if one iy 


N, FEI. 


PLEAS of the Sword.—Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, 2e Hen. Il 
granted to his Barons of Cheſhire, an ample Charter of li 
berties, . 4 Placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus, 

The Reaſon of the Exception was, that William the Ci. 
gave the Earldom of Chefter to his half-Brother Hugh, con: 
monly called Lupus, Anceſtor of this Ranulph, Tenere ita l. 
bere ad Gladium, ficut ipſe Rex tenuit Angliam ad Corman, 
Accordingly in all Indictments for Felony, Marther, &.. 
in the County Palatine, the Form was, Contra pacem Domini 


Gladi Cejtrie, —Such were the Pleas of the Dignity of the 
Earl of Cheſter. See GLapius, 

Court of Common PLEAS; Call'd alſo Common Bench. Se 
Common Pleas. 

PLEADING, a Diſcourſe ſpoke at the Bar, in Defence 
of the Cauſe of a Party. See PI RA and Bak. 

From the Time of the Conqueſt, all Pleading was per 
form'd in French, till the Time of Edward III. when it vi 
appointed that the Pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engli/, but b 
be enter'd, or recorded, in Latin. See Latin. 

: At Athens, and even in France and England, it was pro 
hibited to have any form'd or prepared Pleading, or to r 
muſe the Court with long artificial Harangues; only, in i. 
portant Matters, twas the ſettled Cuſtom to begin the Plex 
ding with a Paſſage in holy Scripture. See TExI. 

'Tis but of late Years that Eloquence was admitted to ft 
Bar; and it may be ſaid there is ſcarce any Nation in E. 
rope where it is leſs practiced or encouraged than 219% 
us. The Elocution of the Bar, like that of the Pulpit, c. 
(piles the Rules of Rhetoric. See AcrION, EL oc 
ORAroRT, @c. | yo 

PLEADiNGs are properly the Allegations of the 1 
to the Suits, made after the Count, or Declaration. Ser U. 
CLARATION, 855 1 

In this Senſe the Pleadings expreſs what is contine. 
the Bar, Replication. and Rejoinder; and not what ü 
the Declaration itſelf.— Hence Defaults in the Matter d. 


; . b Itte 
ſufficient Pleading, which only extends to that an? a 2 


3 
Pleaſures may be diſtinguiſhed into two e i 
wi 


thoſe which anticipate, or go before, the 
ſuch are all agreeable Senfartons, Theſe are popul 


— 


date Good, or confuſed Senſation of a preſent one. 


| Ee MIND- f either. A Man frequently finds Plea- 

8 For an r of Ter before unacquaint withal: 

1. 8 fot 22 5g Pleaſures Which he feels e' er he knows 
This 


* 


nc the Fruit to hungry Hunter expects, or perhaps 
* On the 4 Wale N we Fug the Joy he conceives, 59 


i Pleaſure TA AIN. g 

rk or , 92 71 Pom — to be no other than in 

Mi lan; whereby we are directed to conſult our 

n P ſervation, and avoid our Ruin. To things that may 
one — to the one, as Food, Venery, Cc. ihe has anne- 
— aſure;, and to thoſe that may conduce to the other, 
2 . Diſcaſes, Cc. Pain: She durſt not leave it to 
f Di ration, whether we'd preſerve and propagate the 
Serie or not; but, as it were, conſtrains us to both: Were 
ere no Pleaſure in eating, nor Pain in Hunger, what Num- 
4k would be ſtarved, thro' Negligence, Forgetfulneſs, or 
81 hfolneſs. What is it induces People to the Office of 
| Generation, but Pleaſure ? without this the World had ſcarce 


ſybliſted to this Time. 


de, for e Multiplicity of things to be done, and to be 
Nh 3 Preſervation of animal Life, &c. how ſhould 
Oni we have diſtinguiſhed between the one and the other, but 
"RG ſor the Senſations of Pleaſure and Pain? Theſe are not on- 
15 ly Spurs, to urge us ON, but alſo Guides to direct us whi- 
iſe ther We are to go. Wherever Nature has fix d a Pleaſure, 
* we may take it for granted, ſhe there enjoins a Duty; and 


ſomething is to be there done, either for the Individual or 


* | | 
Ne 11 80 7 is that our Pleaſures vary at different Stages of 
— Life; the Pleaſures, e. gv. of a Child, a Youth, a grown 


old Man, Cc. all tending to thoſe particular things 
aha by Nature in that particular State of Life, either for 
the Preſervation, . or oh * and dg. 1114 - 
Hence, from the different Conſtitutions of the Body, a 
viferent Ages, it were very eaſy to account for all the par- 
| ticular Taſtes and Pleaſures thereof: Not by deducing the 
many mechanically from the Diſpoſition of the Organs 
in that State; but by conſidering what is neceſſary for the 
Perfetion, and well-being of the Individual in that State, 
and what it is to contribute to that of the Species. In a 
Child, e. gr. mere Preſervation in the preſent State is not 
| enough; it- muſt likewiſe grow: to bring this to fn Nature 
has made the Returns of Hunger, c. more frequent, as 
2 as more ene : _ by 7% e of * more ex- 
quilite, And that t ceſs of Aliment in Proportion to 
the Bulk of the Body may be diſpens d withal, ſhe has made 
7 of the great . of that e * 0 ag 
of ſportive Exerciſes, by means whereot the Parts of the Bo- 
dy come to be o ned and expanded, and arrive at Maturity. 
pe P | h ; 
„ 
and others ſuited to the new State, ſucceed. 
liclination; ſee alſo Pass Io N. : | 
For 155 Pleaſures of Beauty, Muſic, &c. See BEAUTY, Mu- 
SIC, Oc. 
 PLEBEIAN, PLEBEIVUs, a Perſon of the Rank of 
8 Populace, or Common People. See Popur Ack, and 
OMMON, 
The Term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Romans, 
hs were Fuel into Senators, Knights, and Plebeians. See 
ENATOR, KNIGHT, &c. 
q EBAN Y i was anciently the Title of a Rural Dean. 
ee NURAL Dean. s 
The Denomination aroſe hence, that theſe Deaneries were 
then affixed to the Plebania, or chief Mother-Church with- 
in ſuch 1 Filets; WR at ſl 5 5 Br 8 
e 1erm to hav n uſed for a Pariſh- 
Prieſt, of ſuch 15 = Mother-Church, pr was exempt from 
the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary, fo that he had the Autho- 
ws 5 ee 2 5 8 Archbiſhop, 
the Church was immediately ſubje | 
wk El SCIT UM, among the Romans, a Law enacted 
4 - bn ket £ By 2 — the Tribune, or 
jan Magiſtrate. See LAw. 
1 925 Plebiſcitum is particularly pps. 5 1 
lch the People made, when upon a Miſunderſtanding wit 
* Senate, they retired to the W en Mount. See CI vII 
w 


L PLEDGE, Pr EGT 5 or PL EGG s, in Common- 
a, a. Surety, or Gage, either real or perſonal, which the 


| The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed for Frank Pledge, which 
ly ee. See alſo PLEDGERY. | 


t To Pledge, in Drinking, denotes to warrant, or be Suret) 
Dh he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking his 


The Phraſe is referr'd by our Antiquaries, to the Pradti 
y our Antiquaries, to the Fractice 
- al the Danes, heretofore in England, wha frequently uſed to 


"lintff finds to proſecute his Suit. See Gag and SURE» 


ab, or cut the Throats of the Natives while they were 
rinking. 8 | 5 | 
"PL EG ERY, or PLEHOO RRV, Suretiſhip, or an Un- 
dertaklngs or anſwering, for another. See SouxzTY and 
LEDGE, _ © 5 | | 
The Appellant ſhall require the Conſtable and Mareſchal 
to deliver his Pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their Plegge- 
255 and the Conſtable and Mareſchal ſhall ask leave of the 


ing to acquit his Pleggs, after that the Appellant is come 


into the Liſts to do his Devoir. Orig. Jur. ex Vet. Cod, MS; 
in Bibl. Selden. : 1 

P LEG IIS acquietandis, a Writ that lies for a Surety, 
againſt him for whom he is Surety, in caſe he pay not the 
Money at the Day. Fitz, Nat. Brev. | 

PLEDGET, in Chirurgery, a kind of flat Tent, made, 
not to enter a Wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the 
ſuperfluous Humours, and keep it clean and dry. See Texr 
and Wounp, 5 . ü 

PLEIA DES, in Aſtronomy, an Aſſemblage of ſeven 
* in the Neck of the Conſtellation Taurus. See 
AR. 

They are thus call d from the Greek av, navigare, to ſail; 
as being terrible to Mariners, by reaſon of the Rains and 
Storms that frequently riſe with them. | 

The Latins call them Vergilliæ, from Yer, Spring; becauſe 
of their riſing about the Vernal Equinox, See VERG1L1z. 

The largeſt is of the third Magnitude, and call'd Lucida 
Pleiadum. See their ſeveral Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tudes, &c. under the Article. TauRus. 

Poetical PLEIADES, is a Name which the Greeks gave to 
ſeven celebrated Poets, flouriſhing under the Reign of Prolo- 


m Phil adel phus. 


In Imitation of the Greeks, Ronſard form'd a Pleiades of the 
French Poets, under the Reign of Henry II. lt conſiſted 
7 . . Ronſard, du Bellay, Beileau, Baif, Bard, and 

adele. 

On the ſame Model, ſome of their Authors are projecting 
a new Pleiades of the Latin Poets of the preſent time; But 
they are not yet agreed about the Names of thoſe that are 
to compoſe it; much leſs on him who ſhall be the Lucida 
Pleiadum.—M, Baillet has named F. Rapin, F. Commire, F. de 
. Rue, M. de Santeuil, M. Menage, M. du Perier, and M. 

etit. | | 
PLENARTY, in Law, a Term uſed in Matters of 
Benefices, in oppoſition to Yacancy. See Vacancy, Va- 
CATION, &c. | „„ 

Inſtitution is a good Plenarty againſt a common Perſon, 
but not againſt the King, without Induction. See Ixs ri ru- 
TION. Coke on Litt. 

PLENARY, ſomething compleat, or full. Thus we ſay 
the Pope grants Plenary. Indulgences, i. e. full and entire Re- 
miſſions of the Penalties due to all Sins, See InDur- 
GENCE, 

IM Word is form'd of the Latin Plenarius, of plenus 

u 


PLENILUNIUM, in Aſtronomy, that Phaſis or ſtate 


of the Moon popularly call'd the Full- MAoon. See Moon. 
1 The Word is a Compound of the Latin plenus, and 
una. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a Perſon who has full 
Power and Commiſſion to do any thing. 

The Word is chiefly underſtood of the Miniſters or Embaſ- 
ſadors ſent from Princes or States, to. treat of Peace, Marri- 
ages, and other important Matters. See MINniSTER, Eu- 
BASSADOR, Oc. = | 

The firſt thing done in Conferences of Peace, is, to exa- 
mine the Powers of the Plenipotentiaries, See TREATY. 

- The Word is compounded of plenus full, and Potentia 
oer: 

PLENITUDE, the Quality of a thing that is full; or 
that fills another, | 9 8 5 | 

In Phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a Redundancy of Blood and 
Humours, See REPLETION. 

Phyſicians reckon two kinds of Plenitude.— The one call'd 
ad Vires, when the Abundance of the Blood oppreſſes the 
Patient's Strength. 

The other ad Vaſa, when it fills the Veſſels too much; 

ſwelling to a Degree of burſting, See PLETHORA. 


PLENUM, in Phyſics, a Term uſed to ſignify that ſtate 


of things, wherein every Part of Space, or Extenſion, is ſup- 
poſed to be. full of Matter. In oppoſition to a Vacuum, 
which is a Space ſuppoſed devoid of all Matter. See Va- 
CUUM. 

The Carte ians adhere firmly to the Doctrine of an abſo- 
lute Plenum. This they do on this Principle, that the 
Eſſence of Matter conſiſts in Extenſion ; from whence, in- 
deed, the Conſequence is very eaſy, that wherever there is 
Space or Extenſion, there is Matter. See ExTENns10N, 

But this Principle we have ſhewn to be falſe; and there- 
fore the Conſequence drawn from it falls to the Ground. See 
MATTER, Bat 


PLE (836) PLE 


But that there is a real Vacuum in the Nature of things, 


is likewiſe demonſtrated by Arguments 4 poſteriori, under 
the Article Vacuum, Ke woe 
PLEONASM, Prizo0nasMus, in Rhetoric, a Fi- 
gure of Speech, whereby we make uſe of Words ſeemingl 
needleſs and ſuperfluous, in order to expreſs a Thought wit 
the greater Force and Energy. Such is, 7 ſaw it with my own! 
Eyes, &c. See FIGURE. 3 
The Pleonaſm is call'd by the Latms, Redundancy, See 
EDUNDANCY, 3 


Pr BONAsM, in Grammar, is uſually defined a Fault in Di · 


ſcourſe, wherein we ſay more than needs, As, he heard it 
wit h his Ears. — | Phat 

M. Yaugelas will not allow the Phraſe, 7 ſaw it with my 
own Eyes, to be a Pleonaſm; inaſmuch as there are no ſuper- 


fluous Words in it; none but what are neceſſary to give a 


ſtronger Aſſurance of the thing affirmed. ———'Tis ſufficient 
that one of the Phraſes ſay ſomewhat more than the other, 
to avoid the Imputation of a Pleonaſin. 

In effect, tho we give the Name Pleonaſm to any thing 
that is not neceſſary, or that enters the Diſcourſe indepen- 
dently of the Senſe, or Conſtruction; yet there are frequent- 
ly Words which in that View would be impertinent yet 
are uſed to good purpoſe to give a greater Force, or Grace 
to Diſcourſe. 7 8 0 5 

He ſpoke with his Mouth, is a Pleonaſm in Engliſh tis 
none in Latin; Virgil ſays, fic ore locutus.— Some French 
Authors deny unir enſemble, to unite together, to be a Pleo- 
nalm. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek aatwyaruds, Super- 
Abundancy. h ; 

PLEROTICKS, in Medicine, a kind of Remedies, 
otherwiſe call'd Incarnatives. See INCARNATIVE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek age, I fill. 

PLETRORA, in Medicine, ſuch an Abundance of any 
good and laudable Humour as proves hurtful to the animal 
Functions. See HumouR, Oc. | 

Plet hora is chiefly underſtood of the Blood; tho' ſometimes 
of the other Humours. See BLapp. | 

The Plethora is the Conſequence of a good Chylification, 
Sanguification, &c. attended with a too ſparing Diſcharge 
by Perſpiration, Cc. | | 

It is uſually deſcribed as either ad wires, or ad vaſa. See 
PLFNITrUDp r. | | 

The Plethora is chiefly produced in a Body whoſe Or- 
gans of Digeſtion are ſtrong, Blood-Veſſels lax, Diet full 
of good Juice, Temperament ſanguine, Mind at eaſe and 


indolent, at a middle Age, and in a moiſt Air. It ren- 


ders Heat and Motion intolerable ; ſtretches the great Veſ- 
ſels, and compreſſes the ſmaller. And hence Stiffneſs, and 
Heavineſs, and on the leaſt occaſion, Ruptures in the Veſſels, 
Suffocations, &c, See DiskAsB. 

Dr. Freind makes the Catamenia, or Menſes, the mere Re- 
ſult of a Plethora; and will have them only an Evacuation for 
Relief againſt the Quantity of the Blood, which he ſuppoſes 
to be natural to Women, from the Humidity of their Te - 
perature, the Smallneſs of their Veſſels, &c, Hence a Coa- 
cervation in the Blood-Veſſels, of a Superfluity of Aliment 
remaining over and above what is excreted by the common 
Ways. See MENszEs. 

PLEVIN, in Law, a Warrant, or Aſſurance. See Re- 
PLEVIN, WaRRanrT, &c. 

PLEURA, in Anatomy, a Membrane which lines the 
Breaſt and encloſes all the Parts contained therein; being of 
the ſame Figure and Extent with the Thorax itſelf, and of 
the ſame Subſtance with the Peritonæum. See THORAx. 

'Tis very fine and thin, yet manifeſtly double; thickeſt 
about the Back, where it is faſtened to the Ligaments of 
the Vertebræ. ln the middle of the Thorax it is doubled, 
which Duplicature forms what we call the Mediaſtinu 
which divides the Thorax longitudinally into two Parts. See 
MEDIASTINUM. : 

The Uſe of the Pleura is to defend the Inſide of the Tho- 
rax, and render it ſmooth, that the Lungs may not be hurt 
in their Motion. See LunGs. 

The Word is derived from the Greek wawes, Side. The 
Latins call it Succingens. — 7 

PLEURITIS, PL EURIS x, in Medicine, a violent 

Pain in the Side, attended with an acute Fever, a Cough, 
and a Difficulty of breathing. 
The Pleuriſy ariſes from an Inflammation of ſome Part of 
the Pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the exte- 
rior and ſuperficial Part of the Lungs. See INFLAMMATION 
and PLEURa, | 

It uſually ariſes upon cooling too haſtily, after violent 
Heat; as by drinking cold Water, lying open to the Air, &c. 

This Inflammation ſeizes any part of the Integuments of 
the Thorax, viz. either the Pleura or Mediaſtinum; and 
therefore the pricking Pain may be felt in any Part of the 
Thorax: but the place it moſt ordinarily infeſts is the Side; 
ſometimes the right, ſometimes the left, ſometimes higher, 
ſometimes lower. 2 | 


The great Remedy in the true Pleur;h, ; 
peated Feeding. in Nau, Semen i 


the Baſe and Pedeſtal, at the Bottom of the Whole 5 


This makes what we call the Pleuriis 3 
internal Pleuriſy; in oppoſition to the Ny 4 or thy 
external Pleuriſy, which 1s a Pain in the Side, why" Ping 
arlz from 1 ſharp Scroſiry 1092 or dle Fit pot 
ariſe from a ſharp Seroſi 
among the intercoſtal Makes." wands Freun at ike 


cyred with leſs than the Lofs of for 

—y omitting Phlebotomy the Patien 

cated. 

The Pleuriſy ſometimes ſucceeds another 7 

7 of on — * Matter 45＋9 Hint 
en it riſes to an u it i Fs 

* : 8 me, it is calld Engen 
en it ens in the Mediaſtinum Dank 

is called fan See PARA pH Irie bes t 


on 2 
Ounces of Ds 
1 ſrequentiy ſul 


Etmuller recommends Sudorifics in the Plo,,;7.. 
ſerves, that much more Regard is to be rd we 90 , 
that attends the Cough than the Urine.— Bal Pata 
that Pleuriſies are frequently occult; and gives t 8 M 
of diſcovering them.— Make the Patient lie on his ri * 
left Side, and bid him breath ſtrongly and Cough: fin g 
any Pain or Heavineſs after it, he's certainly pleurit f 
The fame Author adds, that a hard Pulſe is a ang © 
* of the OY: * At 
Kiverius gives us Inſtances of notable C * 
herein by Cupping and Scarrification. ares ferm 
PLEXUS, in Anatomy, a Name common to ſevenl 
Parts in the Body, conſiſting of little Veſſels interwoye 
—_ J ==tggyn — * — 8 I 
e Nerves, in their Progreſs, form ſeveral Plexy;: 
eſpecially the Par Vagum, or eight Pair, the 
and the fifth. See Nen vk. 5 ; intetcoſl 
The Par Vagum, at its Interſection with the intercoſy 
Nerve, forms the Plexus Ganglioformis ſaperior and inferigr 
See GANGLI1OFORMIS.——A Branch of this Nerve joinins 
near the Heart, with others from the Intercoſtals, formthe 
Plexus Cardiacus ſuperior, See CaRDiacus,— A little fyr- 
ther it ſends off ſeveral Branches, which reuniting, form the 
Plexus Pneumonicus. See PNEUMONICUs,—In each Trunk 
of the Intercoſtal, before it arrives at the Thorax, are two 
Plexus Ganglioformes, call'd Plexus Cervicales. When u- 
rived in the Thorax, it receives three or four Twigs from 
the Vertebral Nerves, together with which it conſtitutes the 
Plexus Intercoftalis, whence deſcending into the Abdomen, 
it forms that famous Piece of Network, call'd on the Nit 
Side Plexus Fepaticus, and on the Left Plexus Sylenicu— 
From the Hepatic Plexus ariſe a Number of Branches, pro- 
ceeding ſeme to the Liver, others to the Panchreas, others to 
the Capſula of Gliſſon, and other larger ones to the Right Kid- 
ney,— The Splenic Plexus ſends out Branches to the left Partof 
the Ventricle and Panchreas, the Spleen, the leſt Atrabilary 
Capſula and left Kidney. —Laſtly, ſeveral Branches both 
from the Hepatic and Splenic Plexus paſſingalong the Meſen 
teric Arteries, eſpecially the upper to which they ſerves 2 
kind of Cover, form the Meſenteric Plexus, which bears 
ſome Reſemblance to a Sun, from the Circumference 
whereof proceed ſeveral little Branches or Threads in man- 
ner of Rays, continued thence to the Inteſtines; tho ſtill 
accompanying the Arteries. See MESENTERIC, Oc. 
PLExUus Choroides js a wonderful Contexture of ſmil 
Arteries and Veins, and, as ſome ſay, Lymphaticks, in the 
Brain, on each fide of the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, 
and juſt over the Pineal Gland. See Chokolpzs and 
BRAIN. | | | 
It is ſometimes alſo called Plexus Reticularis, from its net 
like Structure. See RET1ICULARIS, | : 
PLICA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Hair, peculiar to 
Poland, and hence denominated Polonica ; tho there are ln. 
Ranges of it in Hungary, Alſatia, Switzerland, &c. 
AIR, | | 
The Plica is a ſevere, malignant, and dangerous Diſeaſe, 
wherein the Hair of the Head is matted and glu'd together 
beyond all Poſlibility of being extricated ; attended with 
grievous Diſorder of all the Limbs of the Body; and before 
the Hair become complicated, a violent Pain a Sweat ul 
ally attending it. JV 
An unſeaſonable cutting off of the Hair in this Caſe is dan- 
gerous; nor is there any proper and adequate Remedy for 
the Diſeaſe yet diſcover d. "I 
PLIGHT, in our old Law-Books, a Term which 11g 
nifies ſometimes, the Eſtate with the Habitude and Quality 
of the Land; tho' ſometimes it extends to the Rent-Chars* 
and a Poſſibility of a Dower. Cokes Inſt. fol. 221. 10 
PLINT E, in Architecture, a flat ſquare Member, 
form of a Brick; whence its Name. | 14. 
The Word comes from the Greek nanm@» ry 6 
The Plinth is uſed as the Foot, or Foundation 4 ©: 
lumns; being that flat ſquare Table, under the Mouldin 


ſceming to have been originally intended to le n 


4 2 i e ＋ 7 1 


Inc piicmitivs woodeh Pillars! fte rotting, © See, 
| | Corum, 8 Weg Y WR: 
Prp8sTAts ned" Onto; See ORLg, OO 
e Il ie ade Taſcam Abacus, P lin, from its wo a 
ae cure Brick. See ABACUS... eicher flo 
ang of 4 Statue, Sc. is 4 _ 908 , 2 ah Ser 
1 ad. or ſaquare; ſerving in ſup pore, p 184 5 38 
ound, * 1 333 
Lo grub 2 F e Wall, is 4 Term uſed for two or three 
* & 115 : 15 advancing out from the Wall; or, in the R 
OY tows of Pe” high Moulding, ſerving in a front Wall to 
_ b 1 Floors; or to faſtain the Eaves of a Wall, and the 
ar 


; jmney. See WALL, Oc, | 
TY | 10 C E b Rr Figure whereby a Word is re- 


1 by y of Emphaſis; in ſuch manner as not only 
Mg, i 1 — Po ubjedt, Nt the — thereof. 
nd gh. „ felty | yes, Cruelty beyond all Example. See Rxre- 
Pan 8 ſed in the publick Sales at Am- 
| a Term uſed in the publick da 
"re ö 1.5 pf 4 little Sum given to the laſt Bidder. 8 = 
ct "The plol-· benin is a kind of Earneſt, whereby tis ſigni- 
he fo ed. that the Commodity is adjudg'd to him. See EARNEST: 
ick ” The Plok-Penin differs according to the Quality of the 
a te. nmodity, and the Price of the Lot. Sometimes it 1s 
, bitrary and depends on the Pleaſure of the Buyer; and 
orm ſometimes regulated by the Ordinances of the Burgo- 
maſters. : | R K 
: jaſtance, the Plok-Penins of French Wines are fix d at 
＋ G2 thoſe of Frontignac at 20 Sols; thoſe of Rhe- 
i at two Florins 3 thoſe of Vinegar at 20 Sols, and thoſe 
z. „ „ | | 
Fl 4 Gs A Merchandizes where there are no Plok- 
pin; and others where tis double to what we have 
| joned. | EE: ID Ou 
— "PLOT, 8 pro rr, in Gardening. See GREEN - Plot, 
ni ss · Pot, Oc. | | 3 
ihe 12 in Dramatic Poetry, the Fable of a Tragedy 
fir. or Comedy; or the Action repreſented therein. See FAEIE 
orion. | | a 
8 2 is more particularly uſed for the Knot or Intrigue 
two which makes the Difficulty, and Embarraſs of a Piece. See 
Al Kxor and INTRIGUE. L | 
om The unravelling puts an end to the Plot. SeeUNRAVELLING; 
the PiorrT, in Surveying, the Plan, or Draught, of any 
en, Parcel of Ground, e. gr. à Field, Farm, or Manor, ſurvey d 
oht with an Inſtrument, and laid down in the proper Figure 
ba and Dimenſions. See PLOTTING. | 5 
lo- PLOT TING, among Surveyors, the Art of deſcribing, 
to or laying down on Paper, Oc. the ſeveral Angles and Lines 
id of a Tract of Ground ſurvey d by a Theodolite, or the like 
of Inſtrument, and a Chain. See SURVEYING. 
ry In ſurveying with the Plain-Table, the Plotting is ſaved ; 
th the ſeveral Angles and Diſtances being laid down on the Spot 
f. as faſt as they are taken. See PLAIN- Table. 
2 But in working with the Theodolite, Semicircle, or Cir- 
rs cumſerentor, the Angles are taken in Degrees; and the Di- 


ſtances in Chains and Links. See THEOBOL ITE, CI Rcuu- 
FERENTOR, OC. | 
$0 that there remains an After-Operation, to reduce thoſe 
Numbers into Lines; and ſo to form a Draught, Plan, or 
* See Map, — This Operation is call'd Plotting. | 
letting, then, is perform'd by means of two Inſtru- 
ments, the Protractor, and Plotting-Scale.—By the firſt, the 


the like, and entred down in Degrees in the Field-Book, are 


CTOR. s 
By the latter, the ſeveral Diſtances meaſured with the 
in, and entered down, in like manner in the Field-Book, 
ae laid down in their juſt Proportion, See PLoTTING-Scale. 
Under thoſe two Articles, are found, ſeverally, the, Uſe 
of thoſe reſpective Inſtruments in the laying of Angles and 
Diſtances: We ſhall here give their Uſe conjointly, in the 
Plotting of a Field, ſurveyd either with the Circumferentor, 
or Theodolite. — 


Method of PI OTTIN Gy from the Circumferentor. 


Suppoſe an Incloſure, e. g | 
wg Fig.21,) to have been ſurvey d: And the ſeveral Angles, 
m laken by a Circumferentor in going round the Field, and 
me Diſtances as meaſured by a Chain, to be found entered 
in the Field-Book, as in the following Table: 


Deg, Min, Cha, Zink. | Deg. Min, Che, Link, 


A 191 00 10 \ of 
75 || F 324 30 7 54 

- 297 © 6 83 | G og 2 7 54 

8 2 30 7 82 [H 71 oo / 7 

x. 75 © 6 96 K 161 30 22 
12 0 9 71 
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ſeveral Angles obſerved in the Field with a Theodolite, or 
protracted on Paper in their juſt Quantity. See PROT RA“ 


ry. ABCDEFGHK (Tab. S.. 


! 


. 


PÞ/L.04 


©4®' On k Paper of the proper Dimienfions} #5 1. M N 52 
D IDE, bb neo bp oe aalen Lines 
; ting Meridians id in dotted Lines. Their 


re 
| Us is, to direkt the Poſition of the Protractor; the Dia-/ 


meter whereof muſt always be laid either upon one of 
them, or parallel thereto; the Semicircular Limb down- 


wards for Angles greater than 180, and upwards for thoſe 


3 1800 - | 3 | 
he Paper thus prepared; aſſume a Point on ſome Me- 
ridian, as A, ref ade lay the Centre of the Protractor, 
and the Diameter along the Line.<Conſalt the Field-Book 
for the firſt Angle, 5. e. for the Degree cut by the Needle 
at A, which the Table gives You, WW 
Now, ſince 191 is more than a Semicircle or 180%, the 
Semicircle of the Protractor is to be laid downwards; where; 
keeping it to the Point, with a Protracting - Pin, make a 
Mark againſt 1913 thro which Mark, from A; draw an 
be felt hehe tha ain conſult the Book; 
ne firit Angle thus protracted, again conſult the Book, 
for the length of the firſt Li Th ; 
75 Links.—From a convenient Scale, therefore, on the Plot- 
ting Scale, take the Extent of 10 Chains, 75 Links, between 
the Compaſſes ; and ſetting one Point in A, mark where the 
other falls in the Line A b, which ſuppoſe in B: draw there- 
fore the full Line A B, for the firſt fide of the Incloſure. 
Proceed then to the ſecond Angle: and laying the Center 
of the Protractor on the Point B, with the Diameter as be- 
fore directed, make a Mark, as c, againſt 2970, the ees 
cut at B; and draw the indefinite [ine Bc, On this Line, 
from the Plotting Scale, as before, ſet off the length of your 
ſecond Line, viz. 6 Chains 83 Links; which extending from 
— 4 the Point C, draw the Line B C; for the ſecond 
ide, A | 
Proceed now to the third Angle or Station : Lay then the 
Center of the Protractor, as before, on the Point C, make 


a Mark as d againſt. the Number of Degrees cut at C, viz. 


216. draw the indefinite Line Cd, and thereon ſet off the 
third diſtance, viz. 7 Chains 82 Links; which terminating 
e. gr. at D, draw the full Line CD, for the third Side: 
Procebd now to the fourth Angle, D; and laying the Gan 
ter of the Protraftor, over the Point D, againſt 325 
the Degree cut by the Needle, make a Mark e; draw the 
dry Line De, and thereon ſet off the Diſtance 6 Chains 96 
Links, which terminating in E draw D E for the fourth 
Line: And proceed to the fifth Angle, viz, k. 
Here the Degrees cut by the Needle, bein 247 
which is leſs than a . Center of the Protra- 
&or muſt be laid on the Point E, and the Diameter on the 
Meridian, with the ſemicircular Limb turn'd uvpwards. 
In this ſituation make a Mark, as before, againſt the Num- 
ber of Degrees, viz. 129 24/, cut by the Needle at E; draw 
the dry Line E ,, on which ſet off the fifth Diſtance, viz. 9 
Chains, 7 Links, which extending from E to F draw the 
full Line F F for the fifth fide of the Incloſure. 
After the ſame manner proceeding orderly to the Angles 
F, G, H, and K; placing the Protractor, making Marks, 
againſt the reſpective Degrees, drawing indefinite dry Lin 


. 


and ſetting off the reſpective Diſtances, as above, you 


have the Plott of the whole Incloſure ABC, &c, 
Method of PLOTTING from the Theodalite. 


It muſt be obſerv'd, that in this Proceſs, the ſtationary 
Lines, i. e. the Lines wherein the Circumferentor is placed 
to take the Angles, and wherein the Chain is run to mea- 
ſure the Diſtances, are, properly, the Lines here plotted. 
— When, therefore, in ſurveying, the ſtationary Lines 
are at any diſtance from the Fence or Boundaries of the 
Fg, Cc. Off:ſets are taken, i. e. the diftance of the Fence 

om the ſtationary Line is meaſured at each Station; and 
even at intermediate Places, if there prove any conſiderable 
Bends in the Fence. | 
In Plotting, therefore, the ſtationary Lines being laid 
down, as above; the Off-ſets muſt be laid down from them, 
i. e. Perpendiculars of the proper Lengths let fall at the 
proper Places from the ſtationary Lines. e Extremes of 


Mich Perpendiculars being connected by Lines, give the 


Plott deſired. - | | 

If inſtead of going round the Field, the Angles and Di- 
ſtances have been all taken from one Station; the Proceſs 
of Plotting is obvious, from- the Example above: All here 


required, being to protract, after the manner already de- 


ſcribed, the ſeveral Angles, and Diſtances, taken from the 


ſame ſtationary Point in the Field; from the ame point 


or Center. on the Paper.— The Extremities of the Lines 
thus determined, being thus connected by Lines; will give 
the Plott required. ; 

- If the Field have been ſurvey d from two Stations; the 


ſtationary 7 — to be firſt plotted, as above; then, the 


Angles and Diſtances taken from each, to be laid down 
from each reſpectively. | e 


10D. The 


. TY | 


ne A B.--This you find 10 Chains 


% 
\ 


/ 


7 


[ 


Furrows 
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laying the Protractor conſtantly on, or parallel to, Meridi- 
ans; I Direction is varied at every Angle, The Practice 
is thus: Suppoſe the former Incloſure to have been ſurvey d 
with the Theodolite, after the manner of Backſight and 
Foreſight 3 and ſuppoſe the Quantity of each Angle to be 
found by Subtraction. An indefinite Line is drawn at ran- 


dom as AK Fig. 21; and on this the meaſured Diſtance, 
e. gr. 8 Chains, 22 Links, {et off, as in the former Example If 


ow the Quantity of the Angle A have been found 1402; 
the Diameter of the Protractor is to be laid on the Line A K, 
with the Center over A, and againſt the Number of Degrees, 
viz. 140, a Mark made, an indeterminate dry Line drawn 


. thro! it, and the Diſtance of the Line A B laid down from 


the Scale thereupon. _ 3 | 5 
Thus we gain the Point B; upon which lay ing the Cen- 
ter of the Protractor, the Diameter, along the Line AB; 
the Angle B is protracted, by making a Mark againſt its 
Number of Degrees, drawing a dry Line and ſetting off the 
Diſtance BC as before. 5 
Then proceed to C; laying the Diameter of the Protra- 
Qor on BC, the Center on C protracts the Angle C; and 
draw the Line CD: Thus proceeding, orderly, to all the 
Angles and Sides, you'll have the Plot of the whole Inclo- 
ſure ABC, &c. as befor. _. 3 
PLOTTING Scale, a Mathematical Inſtrument uſually 
of Wood, ſometiuſes of Braſs, or other Matter; and either 
a Foot, or half a Foot long. See SCALE. 
lt is denominated from its Uſe in plotting of Grounds, 
Sr. See PLOTTING. | ND 
On one ſide of the Inſtrument (repreſented Tab. Survey- 


inp, Fig. 32.) are ſeven ſeveral Scales, or Lines, divided 
1110 tual arts. The firſt Diviſion of the firſt Scale is 


ſubdivided into ten equal Parts, to which is prefix'd the Num- 
ber 10, fienifying that io of thoſe Subdiviſions make an Inch; 
or that the Diviſions of that Scale are Decimals of Inches. 
The firſt Divifion of the ſecond Scale is likewiſe ſubdivi- 
ded into 10, to which is prefix'd the Number 16, denoting 
that 16 of thoſe Subdivifions make an Inch.—The firſt Divi- 
fon of the third Scale is ſubdivided in like manner into 1 
to which are prefix'd the Number 20.——To. that of 


the fourth Scale is prefix d the Number 24; to that 


the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; that of the ſeventh 48; 
denoting the. Number of Subdivifions equal to an Inch, in 
each, reſpectively. | 

The two laſt Scales are broke off before the end, to give 
room for tivo Lines of Chords mark'd by the Letters cc. 
See CHORD. | 
On the back fide of the Inſtrument is a Diagonal Scale, 
the firſt of whoſe Diviſions, which is an Inch long if the 
Scale be a Foot, and half an Inch, if half a Foot, is ſubdi- 
vided, diagonally, into 100 equal Parts.—-At the other 
end of the Scale is another Diagonal Subdiviſion, of half the 
length of the former, into the ſame Number of Parts, viz. 
100. See DixaGONAL, | 

Next the Scales, is a Line divided into hundredth Parts of 


2 Foot, number'd 10, 20, 30, &c. and a Line of Inches ſub- 


divided into tenth Parts mark'd 1, 2, 3, Cc. 
Uſe of the PLOTTING Kale. 


I. Any Diſtance being meaſured with the Chain, to lay it 
own on Paper, —Suppoſe the Diſtance to be 6 Chains 50 
Links. Draw an indefinite Line; ſet one foot of the Com- 
pre at Figure 6 on the Scale, e. g. the Scale of 20 in an 

nch, and'extend the other to 5 of the Subdiviſions, for the 
50 Links: This . Diſtance being transferr'd to the Line, will 


exhibit the 6 Chains, 50 Links, required. 


If "tis deſired to have 6 Chains 50 Links take up more 
or leis Space, take em off from a greater or leſſer Scale, 


i. e. from a Scale that has more or ſewer Diviſions in an 


Inch. 8 | = 46-4 
To find the Chains and Links contain d in a right Line, e. gr. 
that juſt drawn, according to any Scale, e. gr. that of 20 in an 
Inch.— Take the Length of the Line in the Compaſſes; and 
applying it to the given Scale, you'll find it extend from 
the Number 6 of the great Diviſions, to 5 of the {mall ones: 
hence the given Line contains 6 Chains 50 Links. 
| F LOUGH, or PLow, in Agriculture, a r Ma- 
chine for the breaking up of Ground; conſiſting of a Train 
or Carriage, with two large Irons; the one pointed the o- 
ther edg d; ſerving to cut and open the Ground, and dra 
therein. See AGR1CULTURE,PLOUGHING, 


Ge. | 
The Parts of the Plough are, the Plough-Beam, the 


a right Line with the Share. 


The Method of Plotting, where the Ahgles ate taken-by Handle, Tail, Stilks,. Hales or Stoves, Neck br U. 
the Theodolite, 5. e. b Lethe For: „ tis WS, Earth board, Mould-hoard, Breaft- bd Fg 
ſee Bacxs1Gur, Oc.) is ſomewhat differer To, on re. board, &c. I e Saen Nen 
the Ages for platting, the Quantity of each muſt firſt de Calla, Linie, Plough-Pillow';, and Beſter, f d 
found; by ſubtracting the Degrees of the Forelight and ck- Wheels. ee need. ror t OT Oh 
light from each other: The Remainder is the Angle to be The Structure and Contrivance of the Plogh in n 
protracted, See TyzopoLITE | | +. Various Kinds of * A particular Dekripn 

The Uſe of parallel Lines is here excluded, and inſtead of would be endleſs. The moſt uſual are tien of þ 


are apt to 
Inches blk, 1 8 
: 8 

u Mag 
Ulter ul 
e age 7, e nn. . 

3 e Suſſex ſing eel Plough is of a clum 
very wide in the Breach; fo that the age 
very hard. It is chiefly remarkable for its Shape, K 
4 The Caxton or Trenching Plough, invented to cut Drain 
about Caxton in Cambridgeſbire, in ſtiff miry Clay-Grom, 
Alt is larger than ordinary, and has two Coulter 
before the other; which bending inwards cut each Side of the 
Trench.—The Mould-board is three times the uſual Length, 
_ to caſt the Turf a great way off from the Trench. 

It cuts a Trench a Foot wide at bottom, a Foot and bl 

at top, and 5 Foot deep; and is drawn with twenty Horte 

5 The Dray-Plough is the moſt common. It is md 
without either Wheel or Foot; of an eaſy Drau tz bel 
in Winter, for miry Clays, where the Land is ſoft. 

6? The Spaniſh Plough varies much in its make from ou 
common Plaughs. Tis a kind of Semicircle, pitch'd on one 
End, with the convex Side turn'd to the Plowman, andthe 
concave Side (a little inclined) to the Horſe. Its Tail bn 


ith this Plough and one Horſe the Spaniards plo 

or three Acres oft their light Ground in 400 ; an 

7 The F Plough is a fine light Wheel Plough, with 
which two Horſes will cut up two Acres of their light Land 
in a Day,——It is peculiar for its Iron Earth-board nude 
rounding, which turns the Turf better than any other la 
yet invented. 5 we 
$9 One Wheel Plough may be uſed in almoſt any kind of 
Greed 3 being lighter and nimbler than other Whed- 


9? The Double Plough. In this, there is one Plough fix 
to the (ide of another ; ſo that by means of four Horſes nd 
two Men a double Furrow-is plough'd, the one by the ſide 
of the other. 12 
10 Add to theſe another kind of Double Plough, where. 
by two Furrows are plough'd at once, one under another, 
by which the Earth is ſtirr d up 12 or 14 Inches Depth, 
which is of great Benefit. 5 ee 

Px 0 U GH, among Bookbinders, is a Tool wherewith they 
cut the Leaves of Books ſmooth. See Book-BinpiNG. 

 PLovG nu-Moxday, the next Monday after Twelfit-4q, 
when the Plough-men in the North Country draw a Playb 
from Door to Door, and beg Plough-Money to drink. 

PLouUGHING, one of the principal Operations in igr 
culture, perform'd with the Plough, See PLOUGH, 

Ploughing is principally either that of Layes, or of Fil 
lows,.——Ployghing of ſos is the firſt cutting up of Gr 
Ground for Corn; which is uſually done in January, Vn 
the Earth is wet and the Turf tough, fo as to hold mo 
without breaking; in which the Perfection of this kind 
ploughing conſiſts. | : oP 

 Ploughing of Fallows, call'd alſo fallowing, is a Preps 
of Land by ploughing, long before it be ploug!'d for Seo 
This is a Lana Benefit to Lands, few of which i 
bear above two Crops ſucceſſively without ſuch Reſpit 
Hence Landlords aſe to bind their Tenants to it once in; 
Years. Es 

— nn this is done twice, tis call'd :wifallowing, N 
thrice trifallowing, &c. r | : 
=x as the Husbandman has done ſowing 


The firſt is as ſoon 
be very ſhallow, d, 1 


. 


Dar > yg 
clapp'd cloſe together, The ſecond is in June; 
80 the full Depth.—The third, about the beginning of 
whe it riſe full of Clods they harrow N t 

ck Size, or plough it up again into Ridges. 
In See, ae, beſide the three Summer Fallowings, n. 
uſually. give their Land a Winter fallowing. _ Pliny 


* ploughing of Lands four times; and ſo does Vr. 
gil: 8 


Ia demum ſeges votis reſpondet avars 


Agricole _ gue ſolem, bis frigora Be... 1 
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W 0.08 Low, in Navigation, an ancient Mathe- 
PLOW, or F " made of Box, or Pear-tree, uſed to take 
zn in oxder es rid" the Lat 
t imits of the Degrees to be very large, and is 
" 4 dy mony Artiſts ; tho now generally diſuſed a- 
. . er AN 
mb , or PI 0'U © H-Land. See Canucara 
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- w-Alms, a Duty anciently of a Penny, to: the Rake, which the Workman paſſes along the Ledges, and thys NI 
18 Prows every Plougb- Land, or Hide of Fond See renders the Sheer of 'an equal Thickoek,_—The Sheets thys be 
tale, Ee Carncats juncta inter Paſcha & Pemechoſtem unum off the two Sides with a Plane, in order to render them þ 
it b 1, gui dicitur Plou-Almes. Adonaft. _y mene 1 | * 
PLUG a large wooden Peg wherewith to ſtop the Bo- i 1 . 5 
nig tom of 4 Ciſtern, Casky Pipe, or the like. ks Method of caſting thin Sheets of Lead: 
uns, PLUMAGE, the Feathers, or Covering of Birds; For | 33 3 
one the Mechaniſm, ec. whereof, ſee FEATHER. CON The Table or Mould here uſed is of a Length and Breadth 
{the ; In Falconry, Plumage is particularly underſtood of the at diſcretion, only ledg'd on one ſide.—Inſtead of Sand they 
Feathers under 2 Hawk's Wing, See Hawk and Hawx- cover it with a Piece of woolen Stuff, nailed down at the 


* 


two Ends to keep it tight; and over this lay a very fine lin- 


* at Falconers alſo give their Hawks Parcels of ſmall Fea- nen Cloth.—The Feet of the Table are uneyen, fo that it 
rſs, chers to make them caſt; and theſe they call Plumage. See does not ſtand horizontal, but moderately inclined, ; 

mk eee AIR. | | Great 9 had to the Lead while melting, that it 
bet PLUMB, in Matters of Spicery. See CoxranTs and have the juſt Degree of Heat, fo as it may run well, yet 


not burn the Linnen.—This they judge of by a Piece of 


8. - . 4 3 0 ? * ; * . 
ic geg 2 Term among Artificers for a Perpendi- Paper; for if the Paper take fre in the liquid Tad, 'tis too 
* ale Line. See PERPENDICULAR—© © bot, andif it be not ſhrunk and ſcorch'd a little, tis not. 
(the ſt is thus call'd becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a hot —_—_ „ . 
Sin plummet. See PLUMMET. | 0 8 Being then in its juſt degree, they have a Rake, but dif 


PLUMBAGO, among the Ancients, was the Oar of the ferent from that deſcribed in the former Article ; as ſerving 


both for Peel and Rake, to contain, and to conduct the li- 
quid Lead. Tis in effect a wooden Box without any bot- FP: 
with tom, only cloſed on three Sides, It is pretty high behind, but 
Land the two ſides, like two acute Angles, ſtill diwiniſh to the | 
me tip, from the Place Where they are bpm to the third or 
ingh middle Piece where they are of the {ame Height 'therewith, 
vu. 7 or 8 Inches high. —The Width of the middle makes 
1d that of the Rake, which again makes that of che Sheet to 
The Rake is placed a- top of the Table, which is, before; 
ir cover'd in that Part, with a Paſte-board that ſerves as a bot- | 
and tom to the Box, and prevents the Linnen from being burnt 
fide while the liquid Lead is pouring in,—The Rake js ſo diſpo- | 
w_ ſed on the Table, as that the higheſt Part looks to the lower | 
dere Cay, „ | een of the Table, and the two ſloping Sides to the higher | 
her, But the chief Article in Plumbery, is the Sheets and End t ie 9885 


_ of Lead.—'Tis theſe make the Baſis of the Plumbers - The Rake is now fill'd with Lead according to the Quan- 
ok in Building; the Proceſs of theſe, therefore, we ſhall tity to be uſed; which done, two Men, one at each fide 
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of Iron at the ends. Around it runs a Frame, conſiſting of In this Furnace they melt the Lead, after firſt heating it 
a Ledge or Border of Wood two or three Inches thick, and - with a Fire underneath : To forward the Fuſion they put in 


diye à Deſcription of: the Table, let the Rake deſcend down the Table, or elſe 

0” n 
49 Method of caſt ing large Sheets of Lead. is to be more or les thick; the Thicknets of the Sheet ſtill 
ough ont 1 of cafing rank | depending on the Promptitude wherewith the Rake ſlides | 
The Lead deſtined for this uſe is melted in a large Caul- down the Inclining Mold. ED. | 
ler dron or Furnace, uſually built with free-Stone and Earth, Theſe fine ſmooth Sheets of Lead are ſometimes uſed be- | 
fortified on the out- ſide with a Maſſive of Shards and Pla- - tween the Joints of large Stones ia great Buildings, Cc. { 
Fal ter, At the bottom hereof is a Place ſunk lower than the %%% IT 1 Oe 28 1 
ly reſt, wherein is dif an Iron Pot, or Peel, to receive Metha# of making Pipes without ſoldering. 94 
ſen what may remain the Metal after the Sheet is run. The - © „ 33 Ip 4 
ni Furnace is ſo rais'd above the Area of the Floor as that the To make theſe Pipes they have a kind of Furnace, conſi- ud; 
d lion Pot juſt reſts theren.  _ ting of a large Iron Furnace or Cauldron, ſupported on a 1 
i Io Uſe the Furnace they heat it with Wood laid within pretty high lron Stand. The Cauldron is encompaſſed with if 
= it; that done they throw: in the Lead, pell-mell with the a Maſſive of Bricks and Loam'; only leaving a Mouth or ; } 
burning Coals, to melt.— Near the Furnace is the Table, Paſſage for the Conveyance of Wood underneath, and light- * 
— ar Mould,” whereon the Lead is to be caſt. It conſiſts of ing the Fire; and another little Aperture behind, to ſerve 3 
1 large pieces of Wood, well jointed, and bound with Bars as a Vent-hole. god | [ 
44.4 


one or two high from the Table. The ordinary Width of burning Faggots along with the Metal.— The Metal is skin- 
the Tables is from three to four Foot; and their Length med and laden off with the Taſtruments mentioned above. 


” 18 to 20 Foot. 2 Near the Furnace is a Bench, furniſh'd at one End with 1 
- . TheTable is cover d with fine Sand; prepared, by moiſten- a little Mill, with Arms or Leyers to turn it withal —A + | 
2 ine it wich a Watering- Pot, then working it with a Stick; ſtrong Girt, arm'd with an Iron Hook at one Extremity, 0 
— nd: laſt, eo render it ſmooth and even, beating it fat is falfened by the other to the Aris of the Mill, around. 1 
Bun a Mallet, and planing it with a Ruler or Slip of which it turns when in Motion. On this Bench the Moulds 
- YN PE To Co itt | of the Pipes are placed horizontally ; and the Mill and the 
= 555 the FI 835 e Rake 2 Wood, which pears cs ſerve to draw out the Iron Core after. the Pipe is | 
7 on the Edges of the Frame by means of a Notch caſt. | 5 33 
* ang ge er End thereof; and ſo placed, as that between it The Moulds of theſe Tubes are of Braſs, and conſiſt of 5 
Th ws Sand ds a Space rtionable to the intended two Pieces which open and ſhut by means Hooks and Hin- | 
the RY of the Sheet. ——The Uſe of this Rake is to drive ges their inner Calliber, or Diameter, is according to the Size , 
tb, wer, while yet liquid, to the Extremity of the 2 60 to be made; their Length is uſualſy two Foot | 4 | 
: Kp of the Table isan 1 in the middle is placed à Core, or round Piece of Braſs or + 
his ing, der zan Iron Pan, Peel, or Shovel, bear n le is placec 75 of the Thick: | 
ne 


lore, on the Edge of the Table itſelf, and behind Iron, ſomewhat longer than the Mould, and 


leaden Pipe is intended to be 0 


the Core is retained jn the: m 
ould 


x 


The Solder which t 
Ponnds of Lead with one of T 
Tia and TIN NIN G. 
PLUMBUM. See LEA Nr | 

_"PLuUMBUM-utum, among Chymiſts, a Compoſition 
made of two Parts of Lead, and one Part of Sulphur, See 


PLUME Alum, Alumen Plumoſum. See ALI. 

_ PL uMEs, a Set or Bunch of Oſtrich-Feathers, pull'd 

out of the Tail and Wings, and made up to ſerve for Or- 
nament in Funerals, G&G. „ 

| I is the general Colour or Mixture 


in. See SOLDER, ſee alſo 


8 
i 


D. 


* 
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Piruouzx, in Falconry, 
of the Feathers of a Hawk ; which ſhews her Conſtitution. 
When a Hawk ſeizes hey Prey and. diſmantles it of its 
- Feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume it. 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Pluma, Feathe. 
Prunk, or PLUMUL=, in Botany, a little Member 
of the Grain, or Seed of a Plant being that which in the 
Growth of the Plant becomes the Stem or Trunk thereof. 
See SEEDANU rin, > if in, bbs rf 4 44408 
The Plume is incloſed in a Cavity form'd.in the Lobes 
on Purpoſe for its Reception. Tis almoſt. of the ſame 
Colour with the Radicle, or little Root, on the Baſis where- 
- of-it is Inltain'd; ce RaDICED....,7- ol oo xt 56 
* The Plume is the firſt Part that appears out of the Earth; 
as, in effect, tis the Part that firſt appears out of the Mem- 
brane or Cover of the Seed; there being a Hole over againſt 
it in the Membrane, thro' which it makes its Eſcape. 
'Tis the 2 of the Plume without the Cavity of 
the Grain, that makes what we call the Bud or Germ 
Plant, See GERMINATION | fee alſo PLAN r. 
The Plume is ſo call'd, becau 
bound together in manner of 2 Feather. ——In Corn, the 
Plume is that which after the Radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots 
out towards the ſmaller End of the Seed; whence ſome call 
it the Acroſpire. See ACROSPIRE, Marr, G. po 
PLUMMET, Prume-Rze, or PL uMs-Line,.an In- 
ſtrument uſed by Maſons, Carpenters, &c.. to draw Perpen- 
diculars withal; in order to judge whether Walls, Cc. be 
_ upright, Planes, horizontal, and the like. 
It is thus call'd from a Piece of Lea 
to the End of a Thread or Cord, whic 
this Inſtrument, 1 | 
Sometimes the String deſcends along a Ruler of Wood or 
Metal rais'd perpendicularly on another; in which Caſe it 
becomes a Level. See LæVEI. P 
Alt Sea the Plummet is uſed by the Pilot to ſound the Depth 
of the Sea, See SOUNDING. | 2 | 
'PLURALT, in Grammar, a particular Inflexion of Nouns, 
and Verbs, whereby they come to expreſs a Plurality or 
Number of things. See NuMBzR. 


uſually conſtitutes 


The Latins, Engliſh, &c. have only two Numbers, Singu- 
lar and "Plural ; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, Varl, 


Dual, and Plural. See Dual. 5 
In Latin, &c. both Nouns and Verbs have uſually diſtinct 
Terminations to their different Numbers; in Engliſb, 


—— — 


nto the Mould by a little Aperture dea 


he Plumbers uſe, is a Mixture of two 
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ſe conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces 


| the Place where the Miracle of the Th 
Plumbum, faſtened 
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under that Title. 
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.. See the chiet Argum 


ents for a Plurality of 
and EARTH. 


being able to 


two: at lem 
at the Coun 


Imiten Ill 
expreſaly for. 


ca 
ſubült on a ſingle one, was allowed to hold 
N 3 


a Plurality of Benefices, on Pretence that the Kae 
Princes there; need large Revenues to bear up againſt th 
roteſtant Princes, n To" 
PLUS, in Algebr 4 A Term commonly uſed for ny, 
more. 1 49910 1 3 
Its Character is 4. See CAA. 


Thus 4 ＋ 10=14 is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is 
_ to 14. See QuanTiTY ſee alſo AppitioN, d 18 
„ PLUS H, in Commerce, Cx. 2 Kind of Stuff, having 
Sort of Velvet Nap or Shag on one Side; compoſed of i 
Woof of a ſingle woolen Thread, and a double Warp, the 
one Wool, of two Threads twiſted, the other Goats-hair, 
Pluſb is manufactured like Velvet, on a Loom with three 
three Steps or Treddles.— Iwo of theſe ſeparate and de- 
preſs the woolen Warp, and the third raiſes the Hait Watp; 
apon, * the Workman throwing the Shuttle, paſſes th 
oof between the woolen and Hair- Warp; and, afterward, 
. laying. a braſs Broach under that of the Hair, he cuts it 
. thereon with à Knife deſtined for that Uſe; conducting the 


Knife on the Broach which is made a little hollow, all its 
Length and thus gives the Surface of the Pluſh an Apes 


+ 


rance of Velvet. See VELvar, | 

ome aſcribe the Invention of Plujſb to tlie Engliſh; others 
ſay it was firſt made in Holland, and particularly at Har- 
lem. Be this as it will; tis certain, the French are the 
People who make the moſt of it; there being ſeveral very 
conſiderable Pluſh Manufacture at Amiens, Abbevile, and 


* 


Compiegne. | 
There are other Kinds of Plush, all of Silk z ſome of which Fu. 1 
have a pretty long Nap on one Side, ſome on both, dum 


pus n, among Botaniſts, a Name given to the middle 


of Roſes, Anemonies, Cc. call'd Thrum, or Thrumny Heat) 
by others, hairy Heads, Buttons, Boſs, Tuſt, or Wort: 


LUV 1475 PLvuv 1a L 2, anciently ſignified a Hood, 
or Cloak, which Eccleſiaſticks, chiefly Religious, wore n 
the Country; to ſhelter themſeltes from the Rain: by ! 
Latins call'd Pluvialts Lacuna. LS 
7 | 


The Word is now uſed in the. Romi/b Church * 
Hood wore by the Chantor and Sub- Deacon, at Mas ” 
Veſpers, &c.——lt covers the whole Man, and is fixed 

fore with two Claſps. NN 
P LU VIUs, in Antiquity, an Attribute of Jupiter; 

lying him the Author of Rain: g. d. he that ſends Rain. 

Amon the add Relievo's of the Authovine Calum: ® 

mong the Baſſo Relievo!s Kaum. 
ba Se wh undering Legion BF 
preſented; we ſee a flying Man in the Air, 2 10 
out, and with a very long Beard, which ſeenis Nin 
into Rain. The Learned take this to be a Repr 
of Jupiter Pluuius. See FULMINATING Legion. cally ib 
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PNEUMATICKS, PxzEuUMArTICh © the 
PnEUMATOLOGY and PNEUMATOSOPICt 
Doctrine and Contemplation of Spirits and _— 


a. | * 


ces. See SPIRIT, | 3 

The Word is 222 of the Greek dla, Spiri 
whence; from the different Acceptations of that 
ther as an incorporeal Subſtance, or as Air, t 
ſorts of Pneumatic ti. e 

PNEUMATICKS, in the Schools, is feu Mind. 
the Doctrine of Spirits; as Gop, Angels, the | 
See SPIRIT, God, AN GRT, Sox, Cr. : | In 


tus, Breath; 
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ne Word coincides with what we others 
{a this So eo MeETAPHYSICKS, © 
j call Mit xs is more commonly uſed among us, 
purynene of the Ar; or the Laws wherein that 
pr the dens d, rarified, gravitates, Cc. See AIR. 

1 js CO 1 putumatic li à Branch of Mechanicks; becauſe 
Some M1 the Air in Motion, with the Effects thereof.— 
conſiders a Siſter of Hydroſtaticks; the one conſidering 
js certſ ame manner that the other does Water. See 
xs, and HYDROSTATICKS, | | 

en in lieu of Pneumaticks, uſes the Word Aerometry, 
Vale ftrine of Meaſuring the Air. See -AEROMETRY. 
. 4 ie arine and Laws of Pneumaticks will be found un- 
The Articles, AIR» ATMOSPHERE, Et asTICITY, GRa- 


Jer MPRESSION; ' CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, 
Ty, Har 


ExpANSION, Cc. 


Puur. | 
195 ee TO CE Lk, in Medicine, a flatulent or 


; ora Tumor of the Membranes of the Te- 

Ne ge e from pent up Vapours; and attended with 
| tenſive Pain. See HERNIA. 5 

sometimes, one of the Teftes only is thus inflated, ſome- 

times both, and ſometimes likewiſe the Scrotum. See TE“ 

STICLE, 3 
j 1 is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dange- 
Ray pet by Diſcutients internally, and Fomenta- 


Cataplaſms externally. : 
warte ard b form'd from the Greek m#1wWue, Wind, and 


EULA TOM CHI, ancient Hereticks ſo call'd 
becauſe they oppoſed the Divinity of the Holy Spirit; pla- 
cing him in the Number of Creatures. See Epiphanius. 
PNEUMATOSIS, a Term which ſome Authors uſe 
fr the Generation or Formation of Animal Spirits, in the 
Brain, See SP1R1T and BRAIN. 1 
PNEUMONICKS, Medicines proper in Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, where Reſpiration is affected. See LunGs, Rxspi- 


| N, Cc. 
"Of thi Number are Sulphur, Lung-wort, Hyſſop, Ground- 


ECHANIC 


Engine, Machina Pneumatica, the Air- 


nies, Pleuriſies, Cc. See ASTHMATIC, ANTIPHTHISIC, Cc. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek dj,, Lungs, or 
| mdys, Siritus, Breath. 

POCK. SeePox. 

POCKET of Wool, is half a Sack. See Pack of Wool. 

POD, probably of the Dutch Boede or Bode, an Habita- 
tion; the Husk of any Pulſe. See PULsE. 

PODAGRA, in Medicine, the Gout in the Feet. See 
Govr, 

It is thus called from the Greek e, Foot, and «ſewvo, I ſeixe. 

PopacRa dentium, ſometimes, tho' with Impropriety 
enough, is uſed for the Tooth-ach, See ODONTALGIA 
and TOOTH ACH. 

PODESTATE, or Popesr, a Magiſtrate, or Officer 
of Juſtice and Policy, in a free City. 

The Word is originally Italian, Podeſta; and is chiefly u- 
ſed for certain Magiſtrates of Venice and Genoa, whoſe Fun- 
tion is to adminiſter Juſtice in thoſe Republicks. 

The Podeſtate in Venice correſponds to the Prætor in an- 
dient Rame; tho' Appeals lie from his Deciſions, to the 
* Auditors, or the new Civil Quaranty. See Qu a- 

ANTIA. | 

PODEX, in Anatomy, &c. the fame as the Anus, or 
| Fundament. See Anus. | 

PODOMETER, or PEDOMETER. 
METER, 
POEM, Pozma, a Compoſition in Verſe, of a due 
ength and Meaſure. See VERSE. 
Poems are of as many kinds as there are Branches of Poe- 
try. See POET Rx. 
We have Epic. Poems, Dramatic - Poems, Cc. See Epic, 
RAMATIC, LYRIC, Oc. | 
f SY, PoEs 18. See Pok TRV. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Sun,, of cone, fa- 
cio, fabricor, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent. 
— ence, Alchymy, or the Art of making Gold, was anci- 
1 al'd Poefy, Chryſopoeſy, &c. See ALCHYMY, &C. 
,POETICAL, 0 

IS See PotTRY and Pokr. | 
7 n this ſenſe we fay, a Poetical Genius, a Poetical Phraſe, 
tical Licence, Poetical Fury, &c. 

* x * ICAL Juſtice, is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the Dra- 
ny. - cxnote a Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments 
*reral Perſons, at the Cataſtrophe or cloſe of the 


— 1 nſwerable to the ſeveral Characters they have ap- 


bolt terer Difficulties and Diſtreſſes the Virtuous and In- 
may 20 92, abour under, and how proſperouſly ſoever it 
uſually 2 ich the wicked, in the Courſe of the Piece; the Poet 
with 1 care to give each of em their due e' er he parts 


— Tis controverted whether this Piece of Juſtice 


"a 
y» ; 
0g \ 2. Fd 


Ivy, and Cats-foot 3 uſed in Phthiſes, Aſthma's, Peripneumo- 


See PE D O- 


mething that relates to Poetry or 


POE 


be indiſpenſible; and whether it mayn't be allowed. to baue 

Virtue 0 preſs d and Vice flouriſhing 7 . See Tracy, c. 

Moſt Languages have their Por er Words, which are 
r 


never uſed on, other Occaſions.—Theſe prove of great Advan- 
tage to the Poets; who are hereby enabled to raiſe the Style 
and Diction into the Poetical Character, with the greater Eaſe; 
27 Tae the wank 752 75 of ſuch Words in 
their Language; for want hereof their Poetry appears in a 
too familiar Carb, not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the 
common Language. Tis too reſerved; not being allowed 
any Boldneſſes, or Flights, but, what might pals in Proſe; 
To this, in good meaſure, is 977 the little Succeſs their 
e have met withal in the Epic Way. See FRENCH. 

PIC, Ofc, | ; Cos bat - 
 PogrT1CaL 'Rifing and Setting. SeeR1SING and 8SBT- 
TIN G. 1 f 


The ancient Poets reſerring the riſing, &c. of the Stars to 


that of the Sun; make three kinds of riſing and ſetting; vit.. 
Coſmical, Acronycal, and Heliacal, See each under its pro- 
f ds fn : I os! 1; 

POETICKS, Poztrics, the Doctrine of Poetry; or 
the Laws and Rules of conducting Pieces or Compoſitions 
of Poetry. See Por Rr. | 


* 


Ariftotle's Poeticks is a Work infinitely valued; and M. Da | 


ci27's Comment thereon is one of his beſt Pieces. Horace, 
Vieta, Veſſius and Scaliger, have like wiſæ publiſhed K 
in Latin. The Duke of Buckingham, in Engliſh : And Me- 
nardiere, Hedelin, and Deſpreaux in Freenet. 
POET), PoE ra, an Author who compoſes Poems, or 
Diſcourſes in Verſe. See PORTRT and VERS. ; 
Cicero relates it as a Saying of Democritus and Plato, that 
there could be ne good Poet fine: aAatu furoris, without a 
Tincture of Madneſs; and Ariſtotle calls Poets expreſsly, 
Mamaci, Maniacs, Madmen, See EnTHusIAaSM. 
M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab-Authors are more poe- 
tically given than thoſe of any other People; and adds, that 
that there are more Verſes among the Arabians than among 


all the other Nations put together. 


The Word Hamme, Poet, ſignifies Mater; whence the 
Poets were anciently call'd Fatits ——The Name they were 
roperly denoted by among the Romans, was Yates, which 
ignifies Prophet. See PROPHET, | 
By a Law of the Emperor Philip, inſerted in the Code 
L. 10. T. 52. Poets are expreſsly excluded from the Immu- 
nities granted the Profeſſors of all other Science. 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt 
the only juſt, Epic Poets...—Sophoctes, Euripides, agg”; anal, 
Orway, and Racine, Tragic Poets — Ariftophanes, Menan- 
der, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Johnſon, Moliere, &c. Comic 
Poets, Horace, Cowley, and Malherb, Lyric Poets. 
Juvenal, Perſius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and Oldham, Sa- 
tyrick Poets. See Epic, TRaGic, COMIC, Cc. 
POETRY, Pos 1, the Art of compoſing Poems, or 
Pieces in Verſe. See Potm and VERSE. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Ione 3 of woo, fa- 
cio. See Poks x. N | 
If a Verſe be conſider'd as a mere Series of juſt ſix Feet 
following one after another in the ſame Line; Poetry and 
Verſification will appear two very different Things : But 
Boſſu, in his Idea 0 Verſe, includes Cadences, peculiar Con- 
ſtructions Arrangements and Expreſſions, unknown in com- 
mon Diſcourſe; and above all, a certain noble, bold, eleva- 
ted, metaphorical Turn and manner of Diction.— Theſe, he 
obſerves, are ſo eſſential to Poetry, that without them. the 
molt exa& Arrangement of long and ſhort Syllables, makes 
little elſe but a kind of meaſur'd Proſe : whereas theſe, in a 
Diſcourſe that has no poetical Feet or Meaſures, do yet give 
it the poetical Character, and make it a kind of anmeaſured 
Poetry. | 
The Rules of Poetry and Verſify ing are taught by Art, and 
acquired by Study; but this Force and Elevation of Thought, 
which Horace calls ſomething divine, and which alone makes 
the Poetry of any Value, muſt be derived from Nature; or, 
according to Ariſtotle, from ſome happy Tranſports to which 
that Author gives the Name of Madneſs Evpuzs i Ilomny 
rv, ö MA. But there muſt ever be conceived a juſt ſolid 
Judgment at the Head of this Fury of the Poets Imagina- 
tion. | 
Hence, the Critic concludes that, rhe End of Poetry is to 
pleaſe ; its Cauſe, either the Excellence of the Poet's Genius, 
or a poetical Fury, and Tranſport of the Soul manageable by 
the Judgment; its Matter, long and ſhort Syllables, and 
Feet compoſed hereof, with Words farniſh'd by Grammar ; 
and it: Form, the Arrangement of all theſe things in juſt an 
agreeable Verſe, expreſſing the Thoughts and Sentiments of 
the Author after the manner already mentioned. ; 
But, after all, how narrow are theſe Bounds, if we con- 
ſider Poetry in the Light wherein the Works of Homer and 
Virgil have ſet it? What is here laid down pretends to no 
Praife which a mere Tranſlator may not riſe to, and which 
the War of Cataline might not merit if turn'd out of the Proſe 
of Saluſt,—Þis with __ therefore, that we n 
10 E. | tho 


POE 


the lom and fimple;from the grand Poetry; by the for- 
mer the Tilt ol Ver ſionion: and that we make Poetry and 
Verſificatin two diſtinct Arts. In effect, there is not more 
difference between Grammar and Rhetoric, than between 
the Art of making Verſes and that of inventing Poems, See 
ü GO AP. try, thi chef ipally in Fiction 5 

The Grand Poetry, then, conſiſts principal ion, or 
the Inventions of Fable M in the exprefling of things by 
Allegories and Metaphors; and in the inventing of Actions 
under which the Truths which the Poet has to teach, may 
be agreably diſguisd. See FABIx. 

In this view, ſcarce any Poems retain the Nature and Ef- 
ſence of the grand Poetry, but the Epopea, Tragedy and Come - 
ay; the reſt, be they Elegies, Satires, Song, or what they 
Win, come under Verfifcation. ate be 

The antient Eloquence, tis obſerv'd, was full of Myſte- 
ries and Allegories.——The Truth was by them uſually 
diſgus d under thoſe ingenions Inventions calfd Fables, 9. d. 
Words; as if there were as much difference between theſe 
fabulous Diſcourſes of the Learned, and the common Lan- 
uage; as between the Speech peculiar to Man, and the 
Yoke of Brutes. See FAEI I. | | 
At firſt, Fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the Divine 
Nature, after the manner they then conceived of it: This 


occaſioned the firſt Poets to be called Divines, and Poetry 


the Language of the Gods —The divine Attributes they ſepa- 
rated into a Number of Perſons; by reaſon the Weakneſs of 
the human Mind could not conceive fo mach Power, and 
- fo mach Action, in a ſimplicity ſb ſtrict and indiviſible as 
that of God. See Gop. | | 
Nor could they ſpeak of the Operation of this almighty 

Cauſe, without fpzaking likewiſe of its Effects. They there- 

fore added Phyſicks to their Theology, handling both after 

the ſame Manner, without quitting their Veils or Allego- 
ries, See ALLEGORY. | 

Now, Man being the moſt conſiderable of all the Works 

of the Deity; and there being nothing fo proper for Poets, 

or of ſuch general Uſe to Mankind, as ſuch a Subject; they 
thereſore added Ethicks to the former, and treated thc Do- 

Arine of Manners in the fame way as they had done Divi- 

nity and Phyfiology.—find hence aroſe the Epopea, or Epic 

Poem. See Epic. 8 | 

The Epic Poets have done, with regard to Morality, juſt 
the contrary of what the Divine Poets did for their Theo- 
logy.— As the too great Diverſit of Divine Actions and 

Perfections, ſo little proportionate to our U: derſtanding, oc- 

caſioned the latter to divide the ſingle Idc1 of the ſimple 

Eſſence of God into feveral Perſons under different Names; 

as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. So, on the contrary, 

the Nature of Moral Philoſophy, which never gives any 
Rules for particular things, occaſioned the Epic Poets to 
unite in one ſingle Idea, in the ſame Perſon, and even in a 
ſingle Action, whatever of the like kind occurs in different 
Perſons, and different Actions. 

Thus, ſays Ariſtotle, Poetry teaches Moral Philoſophy, not 
by reciting hiſtorically what Alcibiades has done, or ſuffered; 
but by propoſing what ſuch a Perfon, whom the Poet calls 
by any Name he pleaſes, would neceſſarily or probably have 
done or ſaid on the like occaſion.— Tis in this manner, it 
repreſents either the unhappy ' Conſequences of Deſigns ill 
concerted, of wicked Actions, Cc. or the Reward of good 
Actions, and the Pleaſure reap'd from a Deſign laid in 

Virtue, and conducted by Prudence, 

Thus, according to our Critic, the poetical Actions and 
Perſons are all feign'd, allegorical, and univerſal; not hiſto- 
rical and ſingular, —This is likewiſe the Sentiment of Ho- 
race, Who adds, that Pozts teach Morality as well as Philo- 
ſophy ; but the Preference herein he gives to Homer. See 
MaNNERS. 

This Advantage of the Poets over mere Philoſophers ariſes 
hence, that all Poetry is an Imitation. Now Imitation is a 
thing extremely natural > and hence this manner of pro- 
poling things becomes better fitted to engage the Au- 
ditors. Again, Imitation is an Inſtruction given by Ex- 
amples; and Examples are the more proper to perſuade, 
in regard they prove the thing poſſible.— n effect, 
Imitation is ſo much the Nature of Poetry, that Ar:- 
ſtotle tells us tis to this the Art owes its Riſe, See I1- 
TATION, 

But the Poets by becoming Philoſophers did not teaſe to 
be Divines; on the contrary, the Morality they taught obli- 
ged them frequently to introduce the Deity in their Works; 
and the Share ſo avguſt a Being had in the Action, obliged 
the Poet to make it grand, important, and conducted by 
Perſons of Kings and Princes. See MachixE. 

Add to this, that it likewiſe obliged the Poets to think, 
and ſpeak after a manner elevated above the common Pitch 
of Men, and to equal, in ſome meaſure, the divine Perfons 
he introduced; and to this purpoſe ſerv'd the poetical, figu- 
rative Language, and the Miieſty of Heroic Verſe. 


To convey their Truths to the beſt Advantage, and adapt 
them to the particular Purpoſes they were intended for; 


(84) 


and more gentle, and riſe and fall more flowly 'S Yo 
| . * A 


201 


Poets found out various Fortuse. Hence the Thaw, 


Drama. he 
Epic Poetry is more for the Manne % 
the Paſſions? theſe laſt riſe all at once, ang fa th 
is but of a ſhort Duration; But the Habitudez Vis 


* The Epic Ation herefor 2 

p jon, therefore, could , 

Day, or two, as that of the Drama; A one i 4 

Space was required for this, than for Tragedy UC 2 jt 

only for the Pafſions.— And hence aroſe a ſtill ere Which i 

rence between Tragedy and the Epopea, rente if, 
For the Tragic Myon a ſtronger 


lively "Repreſentation than the Epic; an and tion W. 
fiſts wholly in the Action, the N — ore it con. ( 
does in the Epopea, where there are no A ors ins; 8 he An 
The Laws of Epic and Dramatic Poetry; Se, wh 
PIC, CHARACTER, INVOCATION, Yes. We 
CHARACTER, SENTIMENT. For the lis FN Let 
fee each under its proper Article, Op E, 80 N ah ma 
GRAM, EL EO v, SATIRE, Oc. 1 Eyt 1 

pO IN T, Pu N cruu, in Geometry, is defined — 

Euclid to be, that which has no Parts, or is indiviſible, g. - 
e ee t Ce. 90 der * 

olfius defines it, that which terminates itſe 

fide 3 or which has no Terms or Boundaries dne de Vo 
_ See 4 Mu. 1 n ; 

is is what we otherwiſe call the Mathematica 5. 

and is only conceived by the Imagination; Nut 4 
that all Quantity begins and ends; the Flux or Moti thi 
of the Point generating a Line, that of a Line a Surfice k bet 
See QuanT1rtY; ſee alſo LI NE, &c. 7 ty 

Hence ſome define a Point to be Inceptive of Magnitng, to 
See INceyTivs and MacniTupts, the 

A Line can only cut another in a Point, Any three bum 
being given, out of a right Line, a Circle, or part of 1 C| 
5 — may be drawn that ſhall paſs thro them all. $ hu 

IRCLE. 5 | , 

To draw a F org lel Line, a Perpendicular, a Tanzen, 8 
&c. to & given Point, are popular Problems in Geometry, rel 
See PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, Or. | Ti 

| Li 
Proportion of Mathematical Points, jo 

'Tis a current Maxim, that all Infinites, whether infinite gr 
ly great or infinitely ſmall, are equal; yet is the Maxin p. 
falſe in both Caſes, —Dr. Haley ſhews ſeveral infinite Ou. be 
tities whieh are in a finite Proportion to one another; and 7 
ſome infinitely greater than others. See Jfrite Quanri- 3; 
TY. — he like, the Honourable Mr. Robartes ſhews of in- ar 
finitely ſmall Quantities, viz. Mathematical Points, 

He demonſtrates, for inſtance, that the Points of Contaft te 
between Circles, and their Tangents, are in a ſubduplicate 
Proportion to the Diameters of the Circles, That th 0 
Point of Contact between a Sphere and Plane is infinitely 8 
greater than that between a Eircle and a Tangent; and that 0 
the Points of Contact in Spheres of different Magnitude a V 
to one another as the Diameters of the Spheres, See Cos. 

TACT, Oc, a i 

POINT of contrary Flexure, in the higher Geometry, 

a Point of a Curve, wherein it is bent, or infected to a Part 1 
contrary to that it before tended to: ſo, e. gr. as to turm 18 
Convexity towards its Axis, or any other fix d Point which F 
before it turn'd its Concavity towards. See CuRvE. | [ 

If the Curve turn back again towards the Point hence 
firſt ſet out, the Point of the Flexure is particularly call the 
Point of Regreſſion, or Retrogradation, See RETROGR4D-" 

TION of Curves. | [ 


Welfus illuſtrates the Uſe of the Calculus differentia 
in finding the Point of Contrary Flexion in various kinds 0 
Curves, See FLEXION, lf 

por Nr, Punctum, in Phyſicks, is the ſmalleſt, or 7 
ſenſible Object of Sight, mark'd with a Pen, Point 0 
Compaſs, or the like. See QsJEcr. whit 

This is what we popularly call a Phyſical Point; m 
reality has Parts; tho' thoſe Parts are not here 1 75 60 
Of ſuch Points does all Phyſical Magnitude conſiſt. 
MAGNITUDE. eee e 

This Phyfical Point coincides with what Mr. Loc 0 wy 
the Point ſenfible, and which he defines to be the les 1 
ticle of Matter, or Space, we can diſcern.—He ad * 
to the ſharpeſt Eye this is ſeldom leſs than 30 Seco" 
Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. See VISION. | the 

Poinr, in Grammar, is a Character uſed to m 
Diviſions of a Diſcovrſe. See CHARACTER. AS 

The Point proper, is what we otherwiſe call à 11 1 
or Period, and ſerves to denote the Senſe compleat, 
Period ended. See PERIOD. 0h and 

Two Points uſually mark the middle of 2 * 2 
ſhew a Conſtruction compleat, and the Senſe o be f 5er 


Pp OI 


* to comms after it this we call a 


* 3 tho' Authors ſeem to uſe 


nor are Grammar ians agreed about their 
SEMICOLON, © 

: a marks a Sub- diviſion of a 
40d, See COMMA, 1 3 

ber ol 838 as? marks ſomething to be pro- 
"iced in 8 higher Tone, as intimating a Queſtion ask d. 
= _ F Admiration ! marks a ſudden Surprize and 
> erment, See ADMIRATION. | 1 
Won Points and Accents were entirely unknown to the 
Our hd in the ancient Greek Manuſcripts, the 


Ac es WOE with the fame ſtroke of the Pen; the 


ers being join'd throughout. 
4 — Points Ae invented and added a- top of the 


hen the Senſe was finiſh'd; hence the Gram- 
— 82 retouch the old Manuſcripts thought fit 
* the Points and Accents.Salmaſius affirms, that he 
has eren obſerved, plainly, where they have been added, by 
the difference of Hands. See ACCENT, a 
PoinTs, in the Hebrew Learning, are certain Cha- 
raters, which, in the Writings of that Language, ſerve to 
mark the Vowels; which, in effect, are only Points. See 
Ve antiquity of the Points in the Hebrew Tongue makes 
the Subject of a celebrated Controverſy among the Learned 
ſome maintaining their Origin to be the ſame with that of 
the Hebrew Language; and others aſſerting them to have 
deen firſt introduced by Eſar-s, after the Babylonifh Captivi- 
ty, when he compiled the Canon, tranſcribed the Books in- 
to the preſent Chaldee Character, and reſtored the Purity of 


the Hebr, ew Text. 


| School of Tiberias, uſually called the Maſſoretes, five or ſix 
hundred Years after Chriſt. The Rabbin Elias Levita 
was the firſt who ſtarted this queſtion in the laſt Century; 
and maintain'd them to have been an Invention of the Maſſo- 
yetes, for = Faſo of thoſe who were to learn the Hebrew 
| Tongue, See MASSORETES. 

3 This Sentiment was eſpous'd by Capella, to whom adher'd 

Luther, Calvin, Caſaubon, Scaliger, &c.—Buxtorf attack d Ca- 
pels violently on this Article, and gain d a great Number of 
Divines on his Side, who took the Alarm; imagining it a 
grievous Wound to the holy Text, to allow the Vowel- 
Points to have been added by the Maſeretes, and not to have 
been found inthe ancient Text; becauſe without theſe tis ve- 
| ry difficult to fix the reading thereof. et in the Samaritan 
| Text there is no Point or Vowel, nor in many of the moſt 
ancient Hebrew Manuſcripts, See HER RE, Oc. | 
3 ts, * a Bon or Note anciently uſed 
| to diſtinguiſh the Tones. OTE, 

Hence we till call it Simple Connter-Point, when a Note 
of the Baſs, anſwers preciſely to that of the Treble; and E- 
guratrve Counter- Point, when a Note is ſyncopeed, and one 
of the Parts makes ſeveral Inflexions of the Voice or Tone, 
while the other only makes one. See CouxrER- POINT, 
We ſtill uſe a Point to raiſe the Value of a Note, and 
rolong its Time by one half, e. gr, a Point added to a Semi- 
Tie inſtead of two Minims, makes it equal to three. See 
IME, and CHARA CTERS in Auſic ł. | . : 
0INT, in Aſtronomy, is a Term applied to certain 
| 3 * mark d in the Heavens and diſtinguiſhed by 
r Epithets. | TS 
4 he four Grand Points or Diviſions of the Horizon, viz. 
e Eat, Weft, North, and South, are all'd Cardinal Points. 
— Ka» "gl ſee alſo Easr, Wesr, &c. each under its 
rticle, ; 
a nd and Mts are the Vertical Points. See VER- 
) & H an ADIR, 
_ Ports wherein the Orbits of the Planets cut the Plane 

e Ecliptic, are call'd the Nodes. See Nope. 
1e Poones wherein the Equator and Ecliptic interſect, 

calld the Equinoctial Points. See EQUINOCTIAL,—— 
N 1 that whence the Sun aſcends towards the 
which hee the Vernal Point; ſee VERRN ALI: And that by 
hv OG to the South-Pole, the Autumnal Point. 

AL, 

Points of the Ecliptic, where the Sun's Aſcent 
calld the Equator, and Deſcent below it, terminate, are 
calarly, . Solftitial Points ;, fee SOLSTITIAL,—Parti- 
ke S0 be former of them the Eſtival or Summer Point, 
ſee MER; the Latter the Bramal or Winter Point, 

{INTER Ge, 

. NT, in Navigation and Geography.—Points of the 
erte or of the 8 are certain Points form'd 17 the 
H wg of the Horizon, with Vertical Circles, See 
n e e of theſe Points, therefore, is really the ſame 


of the Points conceivd in the Horizon, 5. e. inft- 


4 3 * 
„ 
. i & N * 


call's a Semrolon, marks a Senſe 


Others will have them invented by the Doctors of the 


wherein all the Lines drawn from the 


f * F< 

1 0 

\ * F * 
„ OW 


Hire: Tho in Praftice we only diflingnifh 32. of left. See 


Com Ass. 
Some uſe Point, for the Interſection of a Vertical 
with a Circle parallel to the Horizon; 
the Segment of a Vertical intercepted 
and Horizon, or a Circle parallel thereto. e 
The Points are ſhewn by right Lines drawn from a Point 
aſſumed in a Horizontal Plane. | 2 1 
So that a Point of the Compaſs, is 15 ularly taken for a 
32d Part of the whole; or for an Arch of 11 Degrees 15 
Minutes; half of which, viz. $2 38! is call'd a half a Point; 
and half of that, or 20 49“ a Quarter Point, See Compass, 
Theſe Points of the Compaſs Te divided into Cardinal and 
Collateral. | ONION, - | 
Cardinal Points are the Interſections of the Horizon and 
Meridian, call'd the North and South Points; and the Inter- 
ſections of the Horizon with the Prime Vertical, call'd the 
Eaſt and Weſt. See Nox ru, Soor, Oc. 5 
Theſe coincide with what the Latins call Cardines Mun- 


Circle, 
and even ſome, for 
ween the Meridian 


di; and are a Quadrant, or go Degrees, diſtant from each 


other, See CarpiNar. | 

| Collateral or Intermediate Points, are thoſe lying between 
the Cardinal Points. Which are either Primary, viz. thoſe 
equi-diſtant from the two Cardinals, as North-Eaſt, South- 
Weſt, &c. | | 

Or Secundary, which are again, either of the firſt Order, 
viz, ſuch as are equidiſtant from a Cardinal and the next 
Primary, as North-North-Eaſt; or of the ſecond Order 
1. e. equidiſtant between a Cardinal or Primary, and fi. 
Secundary, as North-Eaſt by North. | | 

The Primary Collateral Points, therefore, are 459 diſtant 
from the Cardinals; the firſt Secundaries 229 30! from the 
Cardinal and next Primary Collateral; and the Secundaries 
of the ſecond Order 119 15! from a Cardinal, or firſt Colia- 
teral, and a Second, See CoLLaTERalL J. > 

PoinrT, among one nen, is alſo uſed for a Cape, or 
Head-Land, jetting out into the Sea. See Caps. 

They ſay, two Points of Land are one in another, when 
they are ſo in a right Line againſt each other, as that the 
innermoſt is hindered from being ſeen by the outermoſt. 

PornT, in PerſpeRive, is a Term uſed for various 
Parts or Places, with regard to the Perſpective Plane. See 
PERSPECTIVE Plane. Such are, the 

Po1nr of Sight, or View, or of the Eye, is à Point on the 
Plane, as E, (Tab. Perſpettive 3 12.) mark'd out by a 
right Line BF, drawn from the Eye, perpendicular to the 
Plane, call'd alſo the Principal Point. See V1S10N) ſee alſo 
PRINCIPAL. | 

This Point is in the Interſection of the Horizontal and 
Vertical Planes. See PLANE. | 

Some Authors call the Point wherein the Eye is actually 
placed, and where all the Rays terminate, as O, the Point 
of Sight or Viſion , and define the Principal Point to be that 
orizontal Plane to 
the Line of View or Diſtance, terminate. See PrInc1ear. 

PoinrT of Diftance is a Point, v. gr. P or Q, in the ho- 
rizontal Line PQ, at the ſame Diſtance from the principal 
Point P, as the Eye O, is from the ſame. See DisTance. 

Third PoI Nr is a Point taken at Diſcretion in the Line 
of Diſtance, wherein all the Diagonals drawn from the Divi- 
ſions of the Geometrical Plane, concur. 

Objective POINT, a Point on a Geometrical Plane, whoſe 
Repreſentation is required on the Perſpective Plane. 

PoinrT, in Opticks—The POI NT of Concourſe, or Con- 
currence, is that wherein converging Rays meet; more uſu- 
ally call'd the Focns. See Focus. 

POINT of Diſperſion, is that wherein the Rays begin to di- 
diverge; ulually call'd the Virtual Focus. See VIRTUAL. 

Po1NnT of Incidence, is a Point on the Surface of a Glaſs, 
or other Body, wherein a Ray falls. See Inc1pence, 

Poi NT of View, with regard to Building, Painting, @c. 
is a Point at a certain Diſtance from a Building, or other 
Object, wherein the Eye has the moſt advantageous View, 
or Proſpe& of the ſame. | | 

This Point is uſually at a Diſtance equal to the Height of 
the Building. For an inftance,—To conſider with Judgment, 
the whole of the famous Church of the Invalides at Paris; 
we muſt not ſtand at above 340 Foot diſtance from it, 
which is nearly its Height. To be able to judge of the Or- 
donnance of its Facade or Frontiſpiece, and the Regularity 
of its Order, the Eye ſhould be as far off as the Frontiſpiece 
is high, viz, 100 Foot. 

But to examine the Correctneſs of its Profiles, and the 
Spirit of its Ornaments; the Eye ſhould only be diſtant the 
Height of the Doric Order, which is about 4o Foot; if it 
be nearer, the Parts too much ſhortened will appear out of 
Proportion. 1 
A Vague or indeterminate Point has a different Effect 
from the Point of View; in that, in looking at a Building 
from an indeterminate Point; the Eye can only form an 
Idea of the Magnitude of its Maſs, by comparing it with 
other Buildings adjacent to it. 


Point 


4% 


P-oinT-of Reflexion, is a Point on the Surface of a Glaſs 
or other Body whence a Ray is reflected. See RerLs- 
Klon! E . ; 

Po1nT of Refraction, is a Point in the Surface of a Glaſs or 
other refracting Surface, wherein the Refraction is effected. 
See REFRACTION, TY ay | 

POINT FN in Heraldry, Diviſions of the Eſcutcheon 


into ſeveral Squares, ſometimes to the Number of 9, ſome- 
times to 15; ſome whereof are of one Colour or Metal, the 
others of another; called alſo Eguipollent Point. 
There is alſo another Diviſion of the Eſcutcheon into 
Poim s, which have ſeveral Names and Values, according to 
their ſeveral Places. Fs | 
RT 1 There are nine Principal Points in an E- 


h the middle Chief Point. C the ſiniſter 
Chief. D the Honour Point. E the Feſs 
Point, call'd alſo the Center. F the Nom- 
bril or Navel Point. — G the Dexter Baſe. 
the Siniſter Baſe. —H the preciſe middle 
Baſe. See each further deſcribed in its Place. 
Colombiere makes the Points and their 

15 Situations ſymbolical.— As the ſeveral 
Bearings in an Eſcutcheon are ſo many Types repreſenting 
the commendable Actions of the Perſon they are given to; 
ſo the Eſcutcheon itſelf repreſents the Body of the Man that 
erform'd them, and the Points, or Parts, ſignified by theſe 
etters, the principal Parts of his Body.— Thus, A, B, C re- 
reſent the Head, in which the three great Faculties reſide: 
, the Neck where Ornaments are chiefly bore : E, the 
Heart, &c. See ESCUTCHEON. | | | 
PoINT is alſo an Ordinary, ſomething like the Pile, riſing 
from the bottom of the Eſcutcheon to the Top; very nar- 
row, and only taking up two Thirds of the Point of the 


Eſeutcheon.— When it thus riſes from the Baſe, it is peculi- 


arly call'd Point. in point. ” 

Point inverted, is when it deſcends from the Chief down- 
wards; poſſeſſing two thirds of the Chief, but diminiſhing 
as it approaches the Point of the Eſcutcheon, tho' without 
touching it. 

Point en Band, or Point en Barre, is when the Point is placed 
tranſverſe, in the Situation of a Bend or Bar. When it 
comes from the Sides of the Eſcutcheon, it is alſo call'd a 
Point Dexter or Sinifter, according to its Situation. 

The Point Dexter is commonly reputed an Abatement 
due to a Braggadocio.— Point · Champion- Ten due for killing a 
Priſoner after Quarter demanded.—— Point in Point, a Di- 
minution belonging to a Coward.— Point plain, an Abate- 
ment belonging to a Lyar, &c. See ABATEMENT, Dim1- 
NUTION, &c. | 

PoiNT is alſo uſed in Heraldry, for the lower part of 
the Eſcutcheon, which uſually terminates in a Point. See 
ESCUTCHEON. | | 

In the French Arms the Flower de Lys's are two in Chief 
and one in Point. - : | 

Por Nr, is alſo an Iron or Steel Inſtrument, uſed with 
ſome Variety in ſeveral Arts. | 

Engravers, Etchers, Wooden Cutters, Stone Cutters, &c. 
uſe Points to trace their Deſigns on the Copper, Wood, 
Stone, &'c. See ENCGRAVIN S, ETCHING, Oc. 

Statuaries, Cc. have likewiſe Points in manner of little 
Chiſſels, uſed in the firſt forming or sketching out their 


Works. See STaTuUst, FounDERy, Cc. 


Turners work or faſhion their common Works between 
two Points faſtened to the Puppets. Lapidaries have Iron 
Points, to the Ends whereof are faſtened Pieces of Diamonds, 
ſerving to pierce the precious Stones withal. See TURN ING, 
LaPplDaRyY, @c. | 

PornrT, in the Manufactories, is a general Term uſed 
for all kinds of Laces wrought with the Needle; — Such are 
Point de Venice, Point de France, Point de Genoa, &c, which 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the particular OEconomy and Arrange- 
ment of their Points. 

The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed for Lace wove with 
Bobbins; as, Engliſh Point, Point de Malines, Point de 


Havre, &c. | 


Poli Nr, in Poetry, is a brisk lively Turn, or Conceit, 
uſually found or expected, at the Cloſe of an Epigram, See 
EPIGRAM, | . 

PO IN I-Blant, in Gunnery, denotes a Shot or Bullet 


to go directly forward, in a ſtrait Line, to the Mark; and 


doth not move in a Curve, as Bombs and highly elevated 
random Shots do. See Mok rA R, PROJECTILE, GUNNERY, 


c. | 
| POINTED— A Croſs pointed, is that which has the Ex- 
tremities turn'd off into Points by ſtrait Lines, Colombiere 
calls it aiguiſee See CRoss. | 
POINTIN G the Cable, is a Sea-Term, denoting the un- 
twiſting it at the End, and leſſening the Yarn, and twiſting 
them again, making all faſt with a Piece of Matline, to keep 
it from rayelling out, See CapLs, 


| ſcutcheon; as mark'd in the Figure adjoin- 
ing A repreſents the dexter Chief Point. 


Cc. See Mterutrrts, GROTTO, Cc. 


. PoInTI N Gy in Grammar. -the Art of Atera: . 
_ A into Periods and Meg of þ a dg 
o facilitate the Pronunciation and U ; "Tit, 
See PUNCTUATION. © + e "derſtundin there 
POINTING, among Seamen, the marking on the Chan = 
D, 


in what Point or Place the Veſſel is. See C 
All the Difficulty in pointing a Chart ariſes fc 
rance of the e eaſily bac on ou lms 
by taking the Height of the Pole; but for tie 1 Alt 
there is no coming at it but by Computation which tue B 
uncertain, See LonG1Tupe, LaTITope, Sand., e 
Poli N TIN, in War, the levelling or direQing . 
Cannon or Mortar-Piece, {0 as to play againſt ans, A te 
Point. See LEvELLING, CANNON, Ogpnance tan de 
ho * go ern 
his is done by means of a Quadrant wi 
Gomes 5 e Q ith a Plummet. 9 m 
N, in Medicine, a; malignant Ouality ; 
Animal, Vegetable or Mineral Body, which kenden e 
fal, and even mortal to thoſe who take it. . 
Some define a Poiſen to be any thing taken in 4 
whoſe Properties are contrary to thoſe of a Fog: oY 
what they ſhould. be in order to Nutrition. See 7965 8 10 
Poiſons are of various kinds; and operate in — | no 
manners: ſome by diſſolving the Blood, others by coz — | 
ting it; and others by corroding and deſtroying ths 600 
Parts. See BLOOD, Diss0LUTION, CoaGuLarion, Cor. 
ROSION, &c, ES „ 
Some attack, equally, all the Parts; ſome only a particy 
lar one. Thus the Lepus Marinus is an Enemy to the 
Lungs, Cant harides to the Bladder, G&c. WW 
Some again, which prove Poiſon to Man ſerve for Food to 
other Animals. — Thus Mandragora and Juſquiammus feed 
Hogs, kill Man; and thus that deadly Porſon Hemlock i; 
wholeſome for Goats, Buſtards, and, as Galen ſays, for Star: vil 
lings too, The Caſada Plant, Sir Hans Sloane tells us, pri | 
ſons, unprepared 3 but prepared is the very Bread of the 
Weſt Indies; particularly Jamaica and the hotter Parts; and 
is uſed to victual Ships. | 
Nay, what is more, fome Poiſons are not only Food, hut 
even Phyſick to other Animals.——In the Phil, Traſall. we 
have an Inſtance. of a Horſe troubled with the Farcy, which | 
could not be cured by the moſt famed Remedies, which yet m 
cured himſelf in a ſhort time, by feeding greedily on Hemlock. 
— Pontanus tells us of a Woman who eat Hemlock for ſome 
time to procure Sleep; and with very good Effe&; tho re- 
peated Doſes of Opium had no Operation. 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in a Letter to Mr. Ray, gives an At- 
count of ſeveral poiſonous Plants, which if truly correfted, 
or exactly doſed, he ſays, may prove the moſt powerſul Re- 
medies known.——Thus the Hellebores incorporated with a 
Sapo, or Alkaly-Salts alone, are ſucceſsful in Epilepſies, Ver- 
tigo's, Palſies, Lethargies, and Mania's. Doſe from ei. to 3%. 
The Roots of Cicuta, Aſarum, and Napellus, in Agues and 
periodical Pains: Doſe &j. to 3/5. The Hyoſcyamus in Hx- 
morrhagies, violent Heats and [nflammatiogs: Doſe e. to 
3/5. The Semen Stramoniæ is a good Anodyne, uſefil in 
Vigilia's, Rheumatiſms, Hyſteric Caſes, Cc. Doſe ej. to 5), 
Elaterium, Soldanella & Graticla, in Hydropic Caſes. Opium 
corrected loſes its Narcotic Quality, and is ſafel) given in 
great Doſes in convulſive Caſes, Fluxes, Cartarrhs, Ce. 
The Word Poiſon is derived from the Latin Potio, Draupit 
and was antiently uſed in an innocent Senſe. See PotioN. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Poiſons: Anima! Por - 
ſons, i. e. thoſe drawn from Animals; as the Viper, AP E 7 
Scorpion, Lepus Marinus, &c, See VIPER, 
Vegetable Poiſons, as Aconite, Cicuta, or Hemlock, Hellebie 
Napellus, &c. See Aconite, CiCuUTa, HELLEBORE, Vi. 
And Mineral Poiſons, as Arſenic, Corroſive Sublimate, & 
ruſſe, Orpiment, Realgal, &c. See ARSENICy Cc. 4 
The Theory of the Effects, Operations, &c- of = 
Poiſons, is very accurately and mechanically delivered 
Dr. Mead; in thoſe remarkable Caſes, the Bites of a Viper, | 
Tarantula, and a mad Dog. See his Doctrine under the " ; 
ſpective Articles, TARANTULA, VIPER, and Hon e 
The Operation of vegetable Poiſons, ſee deliver d unde 
the Article Op iArks. thit 
As to Mineral Poiſons, they all bear ſo much Analogy 0 
made of Quickſilver in the common Sublimate, that — y 1 
ration will eaſily be conceiv'd from what we have ale: 
aid down under the Heads, Mercury and SUBLIMATY | 
They are all more or leſs dangerous, as their Salts rec 
a greater or leſs Force from the metallick Particles; i, 
hence, as the moſt virulent may be mitigated b) cent 
ing the Points of the ſaline Cryſtals; the moſt We 15 
Minerals may become corroſive by combining them Iron 
Salts, as is ſeen in the Preparations of Silver, Antimon), 


| y the 
The 'general Remedies againſt Poiſons are known oy - 
Name of Antidotes, Alexipharmicks, Alexiteriat © 
ANTIQNOTE, ALEXIPHARMIC, & Canter 
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"a Gee CounTER-Poiſon: 7 1 
onen 4 Piece, among Gunners, 15 the ſanie as to 
0 on 2 TY, Br? 
To Ne, in Law, the Crime of adminiſtring 
a Perſon. f |, wy VIII. was made High-Treaſon ; 
is, Dy = i Loos A repealed and the Puniſhment 
f wy to be put alive into a Cauldron of Water, and 
| Sos — 3 it is only Felony without 
50 LA — Ny 
Work, Genſe we ſay, 


See POLAR. 1, two Circles paralle! to the Equa- 
dur race of 23 Deg. — each Pole; ſerving to 
[00 the beginning of the Frigid Zone, See CiRCLE and 
En. | I d inated from their 
| les are particularly denomina 
5— 85 a ldoniag Poles, the Arctic and Antarttic, 
Gee ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC. jg 
pol Ax Dials are thoſe whoſe Planes are parallel to ſome 
t Circle paſſing through the Poles, or to ſome one of 
the Hour-Circles3 ſo that the Pole is neither elevated above, 
gor depreſſed below the Plane. 
duch Dial therefore can have no Center, and conſequent- 
Iy its Style, Subſtyle, and Hour-Lines are parallel. See 


4 therefore will be an Horizontal Dial to thoſe who 


ve under the Equator or Line. 
* conſtruct a POLAR Dial. See D1ar., | 

pol A Projection is a Repreſentation of the Earth or 
Heavens, proſected on the Plane of one of the Polar Cir. 
cles, See PROJECTION, ; 

POLARIT Y, the Quality of a Thing conſidered as ha- 
ving Poles, See 8 x 
By heating an Iron Bar, 
14 it 8 a r lower End becomes 
the North End; the upper the South. See IRON. 

Iron Bars acquire a Polarity, by being kept a long 
time in an ere& Poſture, even without Heating. Thus 
the Bars of Windows, Cc. are frequently found to have 
Poles, Nay a Rod of Iron acquires a Polarity, by the 
| mere holding it ere; the lower End in that Caſe attract- 

ing the South End of a magnetic Needle; and the up 
the North End. But theſe Poles are mutable, and ſhift 
with the Situation of the Rod, See Macner and Mac- 
NETISM, 

POLE, PoLvs, in Aſtronomy, the Extremity of the 
Axis whereon the Sphere revolves. See Ax1s and SPHERE. 

Theſe two Points are called, by way of Excellence, the 
Poles of the World, See WoRLD. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek lin, vertere, to 


turn. 
Molfus defines the Poles, thoſe Points on the Surface of 
the Sphere through which the Axis paſſes: ſuch are the 


Points P Q, (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 52.) —whereof, that vi- 


Polar Virtue, Polar Tendency, Cc. 


Ardic or North Pole; and its Oppoſite Q, the Antarctic or 
South Pole. See ARCTIC and a. 
| Poe in Geography, is the Extremity of the Earth's Axis; 
er the Points on the Surface of our Globe, thro which the 
11 aſſes. 1 EAR TA. WR 1 
uch are the Points P Q, , Geography, Fig. 7.) Where- 
of that Elevated above 3 8 called A e Arctic 
or North Pole; and its Oppoſite Q, the Aatarctic or South 
Pole, See GlOBk. | | 
. Dr. Haley ſhews, that the ſoliſtitial Day, under the Pole, 
15 3s hot as under the Equinoctial, when the Sun is in the 
- * in regard all the 24 Hours of that Day under the 
0 4 the Suns Beams are inclined to the Horizon with an 
* e of 233 Degrees; whereas, under the Equinoctial, tho 
= omes vertical, yet he ſhines no more than 12 Hours, 
= went 12 Hours, —befides, that for 3 Hours 8 Mi- 
* 1 that 12 Hours he is above the Horizon there, he 
dt 10 much elevated as under the Pole. See Hear, 
a Altitude or Elevation of the Pole, is an Arch of the 


ridian, intercepted between the Pole and the Horizon. 


LT1TUDE, 


To find this Elevation i 
sa very popular Problem in Aſtro- 
of 8? Feograpky, and 8 bis and the Latitude 
e Place being ever the ſame. See LaTITUDE. 


To obſerve the AL'TIrups of the Pol B. 


With a Quadrant, 
Ne obſerve both the greateſt and leaſt Me- 
_ Altitude of the Pole-Star. See n. 


Q the leaſt from the teſt, and divide the Dif- 
tiene by two; the Quotient. is. the Star's Diſtance from 


> Which added ; 
Bhe Elevation 22 3 — ne Altitude found, gives 


M Fouply the younger, at Vliſyppo; in 1697, at the 


ee 


ething belonging to the Poles of the 


and letting it cool in a. vertical 


. as 


ſible to us, or rais'd above our Horizon P, is called the 


End of September, obſerv'd the greateſt Meridian Alti tude 

40? 5! 30%, The ſmalleſt; 369 28/ o/, The Difference 

whereof is 4 37 7 one half whereof, 20 18 50%, add 

to the leſs, gives 380 46' 50% The Altitude of the Pole of 
See ALTyrUDE. 


Ulyſippe 3 | 

„The Altitude of the Pole; together with the Meridian 
Line, being the Baſis of all Aſtronomical Obſervations; to 
determine it with the greater Accuracy, the Meridian Alti- 
tudes muſt be cor̃rected from the Doctrine of Refractions, 
hereafter delivered. Sce RerracTtion, Meribiay, GC. 

By Means hereof, M. Coupler ſubſtracting 1 25“ in the 
propoſed Example, leaves the corrected Altitude 389 45! 25”. 

Hence 1. The Altitude of the Pole being ſubſtrated from 
90, leaves the Altitude of the Equator. See EQuaToR, 

2. If the greateſt Meridian Altitude of this Star exceed 
the Altitude of the Equator, the latter ſubſtracted from the 
former, leaves the Declination of the Star Northward; If 
the Altitude of the Star be leſs than that of the Equator, 
the former ſubſtracted from the latter leaves the Star's De- 
clination Southward, See DecLiNaTION. 

Dr. Hook, and ſome others, imagined, the Height of the 
Pole, and the Poſition of the Circles of the Heavens, in 
reſpe& of thoſe on the Earth, to be changed from what 
they anciently were: But M. Caſſini thinks there is no 
Ground for ſuch Surmiſe z but that all the Difference we 
now find in the Latitudes of Places, Cc. in reſpe& of the 
ancient Accounts, ariſes from the Inaccuracies of the an- 
cient Obſervations, 

Indeed tis no wonder they ſhould err in their Obſerva- 
tions, conſidering what Inſtruments they uſed : He adds, 
tis probable there may be ſome Variation in the Height o 
the Pole; but thinks this never exceeds two Minutes; _ 
that even this will vaniſh, after it is arrived to its highe 
Difference, See Equator, &c. 

Por B, in Sphericks, is a Point equally diſtant from every 
Part of the Circumference of a greater Circle of the Sphere z 
as the Center is in a plain Figure. See CENTER. 

Or, Pole is a Point 90 diſtant from the Plane of a 
Circle, and in a Line paſſing perpendicularly thro' the Cen- 
ter, called the Axis. See CiRCLE. 

The Zenith and Nadir are the Poles of the Horizon 
The Poles of the Equator are the ſame, with thoſe of the 
Sphere or Globe. See ZENITH, NaDiR, Cc. 8 
Ports of the Gon are Points in the Solſtitial Colure 
30' diſtant from the Poles of the World. See 
SpHB8RE, EQuaTOR, HOR1z0N, Oc. | 

Pol Es in Magneticks, are two Points in a Loadſtone; 


| correſponding to the Poles of the World x the one pointing 


to the North, the other to the South. See MA NEr. 

If the Stone be broke in ever ſo many Pieces, each Frag- 
ment will have its two Poles. If a Magnet be biſſected 
by a Line perpendicular to the Axis; the two Points before 
join'd will become oppoſite Poles, one in each Segment. 

To touch a Needle, @&c. that Part intended for the North 
End is touch'd with the South Pole of the Magnet, and that in- 
tended for the South End with the North Pole. See NBEDL B. 

A Piece of Iron acquires a Polarity, by only holding it 
upright, Cc. See Pol AK ITV. But its Poles are not fix d; 
but ſhift, and are inverted as the Iron is. A fix d North 
Pole may be made all the Ways a fix d South Pole is made; 
but not vice verſa; and whatever Way we get a fix'd South 
Pole, tis always weaker than a fix'd North Pole got the 
ſame Way. 

Fire deſtroys all fix'd Poles; but ſtrengthens the mutable 
ones, See FIRE, 3 

The End of a Rod being heated, and left to cool North- 
ward, Dr. Gilbert ſays, becomes a fix d North Pole; if 
Southward, a fix'd South Pole: yet this does not hold in 
all Caſes. If the End be cool'd held downward or to the 
Nadir, it acquires ſomewhat more Magnetiſm, than if coo'd 
horizontally towards the North. But the beſt Way is to 
cool it a little inclined to the North. Repeated Ignitions 
don't avail more than a ſingle one. 

Dr. Power ſays, that if we hold a Rod Northwards, and 
hammer the North End in that Poſition; it will become a 
fix'd North Pole; and, contrarily, if you hammer the South 
End. What is ſaid of Hammering is to be likewiſe un- 
derſtood of Filing, Grinding, Sawing 3 nay, a gentle rub- 
bing, provided it be continued long, will produce Poles. See 
FRICTION. 

The more heavy the Blows are, ceteris paribus, the Mag- 
netiſm is the ſtronger.— A few hard Blows do as much as 
many. Old Drills and Punches are fix'd North Poles, be- 
cauſe almoſt conſtantly uſed downwards. New Drills are 
either mutable Poles or weak North Poles, Drilling with 
ſuch a one Southward horizontally, tis a Chance if you 
produce a fix'd South Pole, much leſs if you drill South 
downwards; but if you drill South upwards, you make a 


fix d South Pole. 


A weak fix'd Pole may degenerate into a mutable one in 

a Day; nay in a few Minutes, by holding it in a Poſition 

contrary to its Pole, The 9 itſelf will not maſs 1 
ME 10 F — 


POL 


fix'd Pole in any Iron. 'Tis required the Iron have a length, 
if it be thick. Mr. Ballard tells us, that in fix or ſeven 
Drills made 1 ＋ Face, the Bit of each became a North 
Pale, merely by hardening. | | 
Pork ofa Glaſs in Opticks, is the thickeſt Part of a Con- 
vex, or the thinneſt of a Concave Glaſs, See Convex and 
Concave. 12 
If the Glaſs be truly ground, the Pole will be exactly in 
the Middle of its Surface. See Opric, GLass, GRIND: 
ING, &c. | 
This is 
VERTEX» | 3 
Pol x in Surveying, is a Meaſure, containing 16 Foot and 
an half; called alſo Perch. See PERCH. ; 
Pol E- Star, or Pol An- Star, is a Star of the ſecond Magni- 
tude; the laſt in the Tail of Urſa Minor, or Little Bear. 
See URsa Minos. a . 
Its Longitude Mr. Flamftead makes 240 14' 41%, its Lati- 
tude, 660 64' 11%. | | : 
The Nearneſs of this Star to the Pole, whence it happens 
that it never ſets; renders it of vaſt Service in Navigation, 
c. for determining the Meridian Line, the Elevation of 
the Pole, and conſequently the Latitude of the Place, &c. 
See Pol E; ſee alſo MRRIDIAN and LatITUDE, | 
POLEM, Anno 4. Eaw. IV. cap. G was a ſharp or 
picked Top, ſet in the Fore-part of the Shoe or Boot. This 
aſhion was firſt taken up in the Time of King William Ru- 
ſus; the Picks being made ſo long, that they were tied up to 
the Knees with Silver or Golden Chains: They were forbidden 
by Edw. IV. Tunc fluxus Crinium, tunc luxus Veftium, tunc 
= q cum arcuatis aculeis inventus eſt. ſ. in 
M 
POLEMICAL, an Epithet applied to Books of Con- 
troverſy; 22 thoſe in Divinity. 
Hence alſo we ſay Polemical Divinity, 
Cc. See Divinivy. 
The Word comes from the Greek Atte, War, Battle. 


for Controverſial, 


g aliger's Exercitations againſt Cardan make a pure po- 


lemical Book. | 

POLEMOSCOPE, in Opticks, a kind of crooked or 
oblique Proſpective Glaſs, contrived for the ſeeing of Objects 
that don't lie directly before the Eye. 

It was invented by Hevelius, in 1637) who gave it this 
Name from the Greek S, pugna ; becauſe it may be of 
Uſe in War, in Engagements, Duels, &c. | 

Something of this Kind are thoſe now known among ns 
under the Name of Ogling Glaſſes, or Opera-Glaſſes, thro' 
which one ſees a Perſon in appearing to look at another, 


Conſtructiou of the Polemoſcope. 

Any Teleſcope will be a Polemoſcope, if the Tube be but 
crooked, like a rectangular Syphon A B DM (Tab. Opricks, 
Eg. 70.) And between the Object Glaſs, A B, and firſt Eye- 
Glaſs GH (if there be ſeveral) be placed a plain Mirror, in 
ſuch manner as that the Mirror is inclined to the Horizon, 
at an Angle of 459, and its reflected Image found in the Fo- 
cus of the Eye-Glaſs G H. 

For, by this means, Obje&s fituate over againſt the Lens 
AB will appear the fame as if the Mirror K were away, 
and the Obje-Glaſs with the Objects were directly oppo- 
ſite to the Eye-Glaſſes. 

If *tis deſired to look in at O, not at M, another plain 
Mirror, N muſt be added. See TEL Escopk. 

POLE TA, in our ancient Law-Books, ſignifies the Ball of 
the Foot. Tres ortilli ſcindantur de pede anteriori ſine Pole- 
ta. Mat. Par. Anno 1215. See EXPEDITATE. 

POLICY, or Por Ir, the Laws, Orders, and Regula- 
tions preſcribed for the Conduct and Government of States 
and Communities. See GOVERNMENT. | | 

In the general, Policy is uſed in oppoſition to Barbariſm, 
— Different States have different Kinds of Policy; thus 
the Policy of Athens differ'd from that of Sparta. 

Loyſeau obſerves, that Policy properly ſignifies the. Courſe 
and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in a City. The Direction 
of the Policy of London is in the Hands of the Lord-Mayor. 
See Maron. 

At Paris they have a Chamber of Policy, where People 
are verbally accuſed for Contraventions of Policy. | 

Some divide Policy into two Parts, Agaronomy, that re- 
lating to the Affairs of Merchandiſe; and Aftizomy, that 
EOncerning the Civil and Judiciary Government of the Ci- 
tizens: Some add a third Branch, viz. what relates to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Government. See EcCLEs1ASTICAL. 

Biſhop Hooker has a fine Treatiſe of the Laws of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Polity. 

The Word is of Greek Original; being derived from the 


Greek woes, Civitas, City. 
PoLIcy of Aſſurance, or 12 of Ships, is a Contract 
erſon takes upon himſelf the 


or Convention whereby a 
Riſques of a Sea- Voyage; obliging himſelf to make good 
the Loſſes and Damages that may beſal the Veſſel, its E- 
guipage, Tackle, Victualling, Lading, &s, either from Tem- 
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ſometimes alſo called the Vertex of the Glaſs. See 


POL 


eſts, Shipwrecks, Pirates, Fire, War. Ren 
Part or in whole; in Conſideration of: 0 aden 
ven, Eight, or Ten per Cent. more or le bo 
Risk run 5 which Sum is paid down to 
Aſſuree, upon his ſigning the Policy, See Fran 
There are ſome Aſſurances for the Goin 0 
Returning, and ſome for both; or for a limited Tome for the 
ſome maintain, that the Time ought ben 


in that the Contract thereby becomes U to be 
The Policy is to contain the Name and Dneling of 
a . 
Name of the Veſſel, A* * or 4, 


Perſon aſſured; his Quality, whether 
thoſe of the Place where the Goods are to 


— 


222 2 


gent; the Effects, 


er » 
be loaden Or th, 


3 22 


loaden; the Port whence and whit f 
Riſques, and the Conditions. | a the Tine, the * 
It the Veſſel or Merchandizes aſſured be loſt, the Af the 
muſt notify the ſame by an Act in form; declatin ** Put 
renders the whole to the Aſſurer, on his payin © lr 
aſſured in the Time expreſſed, | ö te du dif 
The Origin of theſe Aſſurances is aſcribed to the ] * 
- yu T0 = 1 77 32 in 1182; ww | anc 
aid to have uſed this as a Means to facilita EX( 
ing of their Effects. IN ranſhr, W 


The Term Policy is Spaniſh, and comes from Py; 

dule; but the Practice comes from the Imp f 

Lombardi, who, again, derived it originally from the 1 

Policitatio, Promiſe. Some ſay, the Merchants of Marſe 0 

were the firſt who ſet on Foot this Kind of Commerce 4 

Anciently, Policies were given by Word of Month all 
Policies of Credit; it being ſuppoſed the Aſſurer would en. 
ter them in his Leidger: but of late that Honeſty ö N. 
come leſs frequent among Traders, they have been col. 
ſtantly in Writing. 

The Grand Mart for the Aſſurance of Ships is the City 
of Amſterdam. Tis here not only the Dutch Traders aft 
their Veſſels, but, what is infinitely more conſiderable, ſich z 
the Riches, Reputation, &c, of the Inhabitants, as to ei. 
gage the Generality of Merchants of other Countries to pre. 
fer them to their own Countrymen, and to aſſure with the 
Datch, when it would be much eaſter for them to find Af 
ſurers at Home, or in the Ports where the Veſſels are laden, 

The Number of Aſſurers at Amſterdam is not above Fifty 
or Sixty Perſons; yet is their Wealth and Character luch, 
that a Man never falle of an Aſſurer, be the Countries or 
Ports what they will, the Cargo ever ſo rich, or the Dang:r 
ever ſo imminent. | 5 

PoLicy of Aſſurance, or Inſurance of Houſes, is an li- 
ſtrument form'd on the Model of that for Veſſels; wherchy 
a Perſon, or Community of Perſons, take on themſelyes 
the Riſques and Damages that may befal Houſes, their Fur. 
niture, 'in whole or in Part, &c. from Fire; on Con- 
deration of a certain Sum or Sums, to be paid by the A. 
ſurer, according to the Terms of the Agreement. See As 
SURANCE, 

The Aſſurance from Fire is now a popular Piece of Com: 
merce; and we have a Number of Societies erected into Cor 
porations, for that very Purpoſe. See Fixe-Orr ici. 

PoLicy of Aſſurance of Lives, is an Inſtrument whereby1 
Society of Perſons erected into a Corporation, Cc. oblige 
themſelves to pay a certain Sum of Money, e. 6 an Hun- 
dred Pounds upon the Death of a Perſon whole Life try 
aſſure; in Conſideration of a Sum of Money, e. g. One Gül. 
nea, paid Quarterly, to the Aſſurers during the Life of the 
ſaid Perſon aſſured. : 

The Policy is under the Seal of the Office, and entitles ths 
Perſon, in whoſe Favour tis granted, to make good his Clin, 
according to the Tenor of the Articles, or By-Lawsof the S0. 
ciety. | | = 

There have alſo been lately ſet on Foot, Policies of Af 
ſurance of Horſes, from Death, Damages ia Travelling Di: 
eaſes, being ſtolen, Cc. In which Caſes the Aſſurers are '0 
make them good to the Aſſurees, &c. 

PoLicy in Letter-Foundery, is ſometimes uſed, fal! 
Rule that regulates the Number of Letters of each Kind my 
compleat Font; z. e. to determine how many, in ro 
tion to the whole Set, there are to be of each partic 
Kind. See LETrER, Cc. — 

For inſtance, in a Font of an hundred thouſand C w_ 
ters, there are to be a thouſand for the e, five thoulin E 
a, three thouſand for the , thirty only for &, 3 . 
a little more for the x, the y, and z; and in I yoo in. 
for the other Letters, the great and little Capitals, tie 
tial Letters, Points, Comma's, double Letters, C“. 
Letter-FOUNDERY. 3 

POLIOPTRUM, or Por roprxox, in Opic 

PoLYOPTRON. Bumilier 
POLISHER, an Inſtrument. call'd alſo 2 i 
uſed for poliſhing and burniſhing Gold, Silver, ang coper 

tals, when gilt or ſilver d; and Matters of other Kinds 

to take a Poliſh. See BuRniSHER and POLISHING: 
The Poliſber is different in the different 

faktories.——The Gilders uſe an Iron Polier 0 2 


3 — — 


7 
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fron, pa with a wooden Handle at one End, 
allt of wp — to faſten it to another Piece of 


th Sides by ſome Inches, which ſerve the 
—_— 1 take hold of, and to work it backwards and 
See GLASS. 
fro alder uſed by Spectacle-Makers are Pieces of 
00d a Foot long, ſeven or eight Inches broad, and an Inch 
ind half thick, cover d with old Caſtor-Hat, whereon they 
lim the Shell and Horn Frames their Spectacle Glaſſes are 
| 2 be ſet in. See SPECTACLE h 
POLISHING, the Art of giving a Gloſs, Luſtre, or 
; thin rticularly a precious Stone, Marble, 
Brillant to a thing; pa 
Glaſs, Mirror, or the like. See LusTRE, Cc. 5 
POLISHING of Glaſſes, Lens's, Cc. ſucceeds the Grinding 
thereof, See GRINDING) ſee alſo GLass, Lens, Cc. 
The Poliſhing of a Mirror is the laſt Preparation given it, 
with Emery or Putty. See MI Rox. 
For the Poliſhing of — — oe. ſee DlAMo mp, Cc. 
 POLITICA * ſomething 
vil Government. See PoL ICY and GOVERNMENT. | 
In this Senſe we fas Political Intereſts, Political Views, 
litical Diſcourſes, &c. | | 
lfte Wed is et from the Greek wears, Civitas, City. 
pol iric Al Arithmetick is the Application of arithmeti- 
cal Calculations to Political Uſes; as, the publick Revenues, 
Number of People, Extent and Value of Lands, Taxes, 
Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, or whatever relates to the 
— 1 Riches, &c. of any Nation, or Common- 
wealth, See ARITHMETICK, 
The chief Authors who have attempted Calculations of 
this Kind, are Sir William Petty, Major Grant, Dr. Halley, 
According to Sir William Petty's Computations, tho' the 
Land of Holland and Zealand be not above 1000000 Acres, 
nor that of France leſs than 80,00000, yet the former 
are near a third Part as rich and ſtrong as the latter — 
That the Rents of Lands in Holland are to thoſe in France, 
3s 7 or 8 to 1.— That the People of Amſterdam are 3 of 
thoſe of Paris or London; which, according to him do not 
_ ou a 20th Part ſrom- one nother—Thar the Ver 
e Shipping ot Europe is about IWO Millions o 
=, whereof the Engliſh have 500000, the Dutch g00000, 
= rench 100000; the Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes, and 
x ns _ 13500003 1 — 1772 3 Hay, = 
from France into all Tits, b . one 
into England alone, and conſequently in all about 5000000 : 
hat is exported out of Holland into England is worth 
| 3000001, and what is exported thence into all the World 
| Bocce —khat the ney yearly raiſed by the French 
ye Fg Tus of Peace, is about 6 4 Millions Sterling; 
— e Monies raiſed in Holland and Zealand are a- 
ut 2100000 J. And in all the Provinces together about 
DD {.—That the People of England are about 6000000, 
e Tre ons 
. . f e Ren e Lands is abou - 
— Intereſts and Profits of the perſonal Eſtates as 
dae e dende ee f 
. Ee - r — 
at en the People amount to about 1200000 That the 
6% ent in England, at 5 z. the Buſhel for Wheat, and 25. 
: — e to Ten Millions per Annum. That 
E len 
France, to manage * h le s * Ti 0 hen * 
quired 1 M e Whole ping L rade, there are re- 
about Neo Men. That the whole People of France are 
D sy Millions and a half; and thoſe of England, 
bat 06 99d treland, together, about Nine Millons and a 
wen; a _ in the three Kingdoms are about 20000 Church- 
ions of En f Oe How» 270000,—That in the Domi- 
not above ve are Seamen, and in France 
and all ther Furt Tbat in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
© er Dominions depending thereon, there was then 
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at relates to Policy or Ci- —Of the Tallow and Hides 
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about 60060 Tun of Shi ing; Which is worth boiit Fout 
Millions and 4 half in pay Wick. the n round 
England, Scotland, and Irelajid, and the adjacent Iſles, is a+ 
bout 3800 Miles, —That in the whole World are about 300 
Millions of People; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſo 
and Dutch have any Commerce, are not above 80 Millions, 
hat the Value of Commodities traded for in the whole 
is not above 45000000. That the Manufactures exported out 
of England amount to about 5000000 /. per Annum. Lead, 
Tin, and Coals to 500000 J. per Ann. That the Value 
of the French Commodities (then) brought into England did 
not exceed 1200000 J. per Ann.— That the whole Caſh of 
England, in current Money, was then about 6000000 l. Ster. 
Dr. Davenant gives ſome good Reaſons, why many of Sir 
Warm. Petty's Numbers are not to be entirely depended up- 
ton; and therefore advances others of his own; founded, on 
the Obſervations of Mr. Greg. Kine. | 
Some of the Particulars l the Land of England 
is 39 Millions of Acres. That the Number of People, ac- 
cording to his Account, is about 5545000 Souls, they 
increaſing about ooo every Year, Allowances being made 
for Plagues, Cc. Wars, Shipping, and the Plantations.— 
The People of London he reckons at 5 30000. Thoſe in the 
other Cities and Market- Towns in Exgland 870000, and 
thoſe in the Villages and Hamlets at 4100000 The year- 
ly Rent of the Land he accounts to be 10, ooo000 J. That 
of the Houſes and Buildings 2,000000/.- per Ann. The 
Produce of all Kinds of Grain he reckons to be worth 
9707 0. in a Year moderately plenty. The Rent of 
the Corn Lands annually, 2,000000 J. and the neat Produce 
above 9,000000/.——The Rent of the Paſture, Meadows, 
Woods, Foreſts, Commons, Heaths, &c. 7,000000 1. 
The annual Produce by Cattle, in Butter, Cheeſe, and Milk, 
he thinks, is about 2,500000 /.——The Value of the Wool 
yearly ſhorn about 2,0000001.-. Of Horſes yearly bred about 
250000 J. Of the Fleſh yearly ſpent as Food, about z, 3 50000 J. 
a 


yearly conſumed by Horſes about 1, 300000 J. Of Hay con- 
ſumed by other Cattle 1,000000/.—Of the Timber yearly 
fell'd for Building, 500000 J. Of the Wood yearly ſpent in 
Firing, Cc. about 500000/.—The Land of England to its 
Inhabitants is now about 7 4 Acres per Head. The Value 
of the Wheat, Rye, and Barley, neceſſary for the Suſtenance 
of England, amounts to at leaſt 6,000000 J. Kerl. per Annum. 
The Value of the Woollen Manufacture made here is a- 
bout 8,000000 J. per Annum; and our Exports of all Kinds of 
the Woollen Manufacture amount to above 2,000000/. per 
Ann. The annual Income of England, on which the whole 
People live and ſubſiſt, and out of which Taxes of all Kinds 
are paid, is now about 43,000000/.-—that of France 
81,000000/. and that of Holland 18, 250000 l. 

Major Grant, in his Obſervations on the Bills of Morta- 
lity, computes that there are 39000 ſquare Miles of Land 


in England. That in England and Wales there are 4, 0000 


Souls, — That the People of London are about 640000; one 
fourteenth Part of the People of England, — That in Eng- 
land and Wales are about 10,000 Pariſhes.—That there are 
25 Millions of Acres in England and Wales; viz, about 4 
Acres to every Head, —Thar but 64 out of 100 of the Chil- 
dren born, are living at 6 Years old.— That but 40 of Too, 
are alive at 16 Years End.— That but 25 of 100 at 26 Years 
End. That but 16 at 36 Years End.— That but 10 out of 
100 at 46 Years End.— That but 6 out of 100 at 56 Years 


End.— That but 3 out of 100 at 66 Years End. And that 


but 1 out of 100 at 76 Years End. —And that London dou- 
bles itſelf in about 64 Years. | 

Sir William Petty, in his Diſcourſe about Duplicate Pro- 
portion, further tells us, that it is found by Experience, 
that there are more Perſons living between 16 and 26 than 
of any other Age; and laying down that as a Suppoſition, he 
infers, That the ſquare Roots of every Number of Mens A- 
ges under 16 (whoſe Root is 4) ſhews the Proportion of 


the Probability of ſuch Perſons reaching the Age of 70 


Years. 


Thus, It is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 Years Age 


lives to be 70, than a Child of one Year old. lt is thrice as 
probable, that one of 9 Years lives to be 70, as ſuch a 
new born Child, &c.— That the Odds is 5 to 4, that one of 
25 dies before one of 16 Years.—That it is 6 to 5, (ſtill as 
the ſquare Roots of the Ages) that one of 36 Years old dies 
before one but of 25 Years of Age. And ſo on according to 
any declining Age to 70, compared with 4. 6: which is 
nearly the Root of 21, the Law-Age. 

Dr. Halley has made a very exact Eſtimate of the Degrees 
of the Mortality of Mankind, from curious Tables of the 
Births and Burials, at the City of Breſtau, the Capital of 
Sleſia; with an 5 to aſcertain the Price of Annuities 
upon Lives, — From a Table which he has calculated thence, 
publiſh'd in the Phil. Tr anſ. he derives the following Uſes. 

10. To find in any Multitude or Body of People, the Propor- 
tion of Men able to bear Arms; which he reckons from 18 to 
56 Years old; and accounts about 4 of the whole.-=2?, To * 

| | the 


ut 600000 J.—Of the Hay 
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he different Degrees of Mortality, or rather Vitality, in 
LP which means he fin "the Odds there 15, that 


ore he attains ſuch an Age. 30. To ſhew of what Num- 
r of Years it is an even Lay that ſuch a Perſon ſhall die; 
and finds, for inſtance that it is an even Lay, that a Man 
of thirty Years of Age lives between twenty ſeven and twen- 
ty eight Vears. -. To regulate the Price of Inſurance up- 


all Ages; b | 
bel Perbn of any Age doth not die in a Year's. Time, or 


on Lives. 59. And the Valuation of Annuities upon Lives, 


60. How to value two or three Lives after the ſame Man- 
ner. See ANNUITY. 4 | 

From the whole, he makes two very good Obſerva- 
tions. 1. How unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the Shortneſs 
of our Lives; for that it appears, that one half of thoſe 
that are born, do not live above ſeventeen Tears. 

2. That the Growth and Increaſe of Mankind is not ſo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the Nature of the Species, 
as it is from the curious Difficulty moſt People make of 
venturing on the State of Marriage : And therefore that 
Celibacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe 
Governments; and thoſe who have numerous Families of 
Children to be countenanced and encouraged by good Laws; 
ſuch as the Jus trium liberorum, &c. among the Romans. 

Farther Particulars relating to the. Number of Births, 
and Burials, the Proportion of Males and Females, &c. See 
under the Article MARRIAGE, BikTH, MaLE, Cc. 

POLITICKS, Porrricz, the firſt Part of Oeconomy 
or Ethicks, conſiſting in the governing and regulating of 
States, for the Maintenance of the Publick Safety, Order, 


Tranquility, and good Morals. See Erhicks, PHILOSOPHY, 


GOVERNMENT, Oc. ; : 
My Lord Bacon divides Politicks into three Parts; with 


regard to the three grand Ends thereof, or the three Offices 
incumbent on thoſe who have the Adminiſtration ; viz. the 
Preſervation of the State, the Happineſs and Flowriſhing of 
the State, and the Enlargement of its Bounds, Cc. | 
The two firſt Parts he obſerves are well handled by ſeve- 
tal Authors; but about the third there is a deep Silence, — 
He ranks this therefore in the Number of the Deſiderata, 
and gives us a Specimen of an Eſſay to ſupply it. 

We have ſeveral Syſtems. of Politicks by Ariſtotle, Ma- 
chiavel, Lipfius, &'c. In which laſt we have nothing but Par- 
ticles, afid ConjunRions of the Author's own; the Body of 
the Book being all Quotations, | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wous, Civitas. 
PO LI IT, or Poticy. See Poricy. 

POLIUM, a medicinal Plant, which makes an Ingre- 
dient in the Treacle of Andromachus. See TREACLE. 

It grows in mountainous Places, and is thence denomina- 
ted Montanum.— The Tops of its Flowers are eſteem'd Ce- 
phalick, proper to promote Urine and the Menſes, and to 
prevent Corruption. | 

It has its Name from the Greek eoauts, Whites, in regard 
the Heads of the Polium of the Ancients, according to Di- 
oſcorides, and the Leaves according to Pliny, were white. 

POLI, a Term uſed in ancient Writings for the Head. 
See Heap. | 

The Word is doubtleſs form'd from Pole; this Part being 
as it were the Pole of the Microcoſm. See PoLE. 

Hence, to poll, is to enter down the Names of Perſons, 


Who give their Votes or Voices at an Election. See Vork, 


Voice, SUFFRAGE, ELECTION, Fc. 
POLLARD, among Hunters, a Stag or Male Deer, 
which has caſt its Read, See Heap, HunTiNG, Go. 
PoLLARD, or Pollenger, in Agriculture, an old Tree which 


has been often lopp'd. See TRER. 


POLL- Money, or Capitation, a Tax impoſed by Authority 
of Parliament, on the Perſon or Head; either on all indif- 
ferently, or according to ſome known Mark of Diſtinction, 
as Quality, Calling, Cc. See Tax and Carprrarion, 

Thus, by the Statute 18 Car. II. every Subject in the 
Kingdom was aſſeſsd by the Head or Poll, according to his 
Degree; every Duke 100/. Marquis 801. Baronet 30 J. 
Knight 20 J. Eſquire 10/7. &c. and every ſingle private Per- 
fon 12 d. 

This was no new Tax; as appears by former Acts of 
Parliament, particularly that Anno 1380, where, Qui libet 
tam Conjugatus quam ſolutus, utriuſq, ſexus, pro Capite ſuo ſol- 
vere cogebatur. Walſingh. 

Camden, in his Remains, of Coins, ſays there was ancient- 
ly a perſonal Tribute, call'd Captitatio, Poll-Silver, impoſed 
on the Poll, or Perſon of every one; on Women from the 
Age of 12 Years, and on Men from 14. 

POLLUTION, PortLur1o, the Act of profaning a 
Temple or Holy Place, See PROANATION. 

The Romaniſts hold a Church to be polluted by the Ef- 
ſuſion of Blood, or of Seed therein; and require its being 
conſecrated a-new, | I 

The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead 
Body, or of the Menſes of Women; and were to be puri- 
fied in From. See the Laws hereof in Leviticus. 

The Indians ars ſo ſuperſtitious on the Head of Pollution, 
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Polſter, a Pillow or Cuſhion, 


that they break all the Veſſels which thoſe t . 
ligion have drunk out of, or even danch, a0 Other is 
ater out of a Pond a Stranger has bath d in kin ay 
POLLUTION, or Self-POLLUTION, is alſo uſed 
ul or defiing of one% own Body, by Maw" Gu 
ous Frictions and Titillations, rais d 8 i 
. 4 Ny by Art, to Produce m 
e read in Scripture, that Err and 0 | 
puniſh d for having polluted themſelves by ſpit” fog 
on the Ground ; whence the Crime has hem & ar del 
by * ax Ap T_— See ON AN IA. nomine 
ollutions ſome are untar) | i 
Nocturnal. W ee Involungy, ad 
Notturnal-POLLUTION is an involuntary Emiſſion 


from a too great Turgeſcency of the Seminal + Seed, 


from the Seed's being too ſharp and irritatins „ fo a 
W nnes of * 8 See 4 ating, or from 4 
e Romi urch puts up Prayers i | 
the Evening Office, to be — from Not 7 1 
iter i A th Yau 

in Aſtronomy, the Hind Twin: dr u. 

Part of the Conſtellation Gems. See en ? * Hin 
Por Lux is alſo a Star of the ad Magnitude in the Con 
ſtellation Gemini, or the Twins. See GEMINI. . 

Its Place is in the Head of the Hind-Twin, named Polux 
——lts Longitude 189 56' 09 /. Its Latitude 60 9/ 7 N 
POLLUX is alſo uſed in Meteorology. See Cisrgy, * 
POLTROON, or Por Tron, a Coward, or Dia: 
wanting Courage to perform any thing great, or noble bo 
"Fs on cis tw 1 
e Word we borrow from the French, who ; 
P * ＋ _— 11 Pollice 3 becaule — 
ole who would avoid going to the War the 
1 See * 3 ee 
But Menage, with more Probability, derives it from t 
Italian, Poltrone, and Poltro, a Bed; becauſe timeros » 


ſillanimous People take Pleaſure in lying a Bed, —He adds, 


that the Tralian, Poltro, is again derived from the Germa, 
Others derive the Word from the Talian, Poltro, Colt: 

. 7 t; 

becauſe of that Creature's Readineſs to run away. | 

POLT RON, in Faulconry, is a Name given to a Bird f 
Prey, when the Nails and Talons of his Hind-Toes are cut 
off, wherein his chief Force and Armour lay; in order to 
intimidate him, and prevent his flying at great Game. Ser 
Hawk and HAwEING. „ 

 POLYACOUSTICKS, Inſtruments contrived to mul 
tiply Sounds; as multiply ing Glaſſes, or Polyſcopes do In- 
ges of Objects. See PfoNIckSs, SounD, Cc. | 
The Word is compounded of the Greek ov, much, and 
axuw, audio, | hear. See ACOUSTICKS. 

POLYANTHEA, a famous Collection of Commor- 
Places, in Alphabetical Order; of great Service to Orator, 
Preachers, &c. of the lower Claſs. See CommMoNn-PLace. 

Its firſt Author was Dominic Nanni de Mirabella. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ad mush, and 
dub, Homer. And is of much the ſame Significancy with 
Anthology, Florilege, &c. See ANTHOLOGY. | 

PoLYANTHUS, or Polyanthium, is allo uſed to & 
note a Plant, which hears or produces ſeveral or many 
Flowers. See PLANT and FLOWER, 

The Word is compounded of wead, multus, much, and 
4500, Flos, Flower. | 
7 The Word is more particularly uſed for a Species of the 

yacinth, | 

POLYGAMY, a Plurality of Wives, or of Husbands, 
held by the ſame Man or Woman, at the ſame time. 
WirE and HusBanD. . | | ow 

Polygamy is prohibited among Chriſtians, but was allo 
by divine Appointment among the Jews; as it ſtill is among 
the Mahometans. : | m 

Maj. Grant obſerves, that the Males and Females E. 
into the World are nearly on a Balance; only abatins f 
a little Exceſs on the Side of the Males, to make . 5 
the extraordinary Expence thereof in War, and * 0 
whence it follows, that Nature only intends one MI * 
one Husband for the ſame Perſon ſince, if they _ = 
ſome others muſt go without any at all — Hence _ 
cludes, that the Chriſtian Law, which prohibits, i 5 
agreeable to the Law of Nature than the ahomet || 
we may add, than the Jew Law, which tolerates, #7 
pany. See MARRIAGE. . that Place 

et Selden has proved, in his Uxor Ebraica, t 2 
lity of Wives was allow'd of, not only among the e. 
but almoſt among all other Nations, and 1". 3 f hel 
'Tis true, the ancient Romans were more levers 1 
Morals; and never practis d it, tho twas not o * 
ow : And Mark Ankeny is mentioned as the » W 

e Li of two Wives. ONCUBINE- ire, 

K Time it became frequent in che Bae 
till the Reigns of Theodoſpes, Honorius, and Arc 15 the 
ſirſt ibited it b yr — 

ſt prohibited it by expreſs Law in 393.— EmpeW 


2 n Edict, permitted all the Sub- 
| amm by * ol ives; nor does it a 
ies Empire le lüfter e der Tins tar of 
Ne! from He any Oppoſition to this Introduction of Poly- 
. are ſome even among the Chriſtian Ca- 


1 


LaWs let 

; eceſſity,—B# ment in favour of Polygamy. 

js the molt Fat bed ine Years ago an artful Treatiſe pub- 
| At 1e lf of a Plurality of Wives, under the Title of Po- 


TriumphatriX 5 


: 8 G py Tee, tho only had ſucceſſively, or one at a 
n 


Time, See Church this ſtill diſqualifies a Man for the 
f B1GAMY- 
i nde Went form d from the Greek woav, multum, and 


Vxor, 


ife. L 
HRESTON, PoLYCHREST, in Pharma- 
ae that ſerves for many Uſes, or cures many 


"ABD TACEA. 
Dieſes, See ＋ ompoun ded of the Greek rü, multum, 


-ds, utilis, uſeful. | 
en hgh ES T . pound Salt, made of equal 
parts of Salt-Petre and Sulphur, laid on a Crucible firſt heat: 

d red hot for the Purpoſe. See SALT. | 
| POLYEDRON. See POLYHEDRON. 5 
-POLYGLOTT, or PoLYGLOTTE, among Divines 
and Criticks, a Bible printed in ſeveral Languages. See 
2 thus call'd from the Greek . and Ada, Tongue. 
The firſt Polyg/ort-Bible is that of Cardinal Aimenes, print- 
ed in 1515, at Alcala de Henares; and commonly call'd 
the Bible of Complutum, or Complutenſian Bible. 

[t contains the Hebrew Text, the Chaldee Paraphraſe on 
| the Pentateuch, the Greek Verſion of the LXX. and the 


PHRASE, GC. 85 
In this Polyglott there is no other Latin Verſion from the 
Hebrew beſide this laſt, but there is added another literal one 
from the Greek Septuagint,—The Greek Text of the New 
Teſtament is here printed without Accents, to bring it near- 
er to the Original of the Apoſtles, or at leaſt to the moſt 
_ Copies, wherein there are no Accents found. See 
CCENT, | 
At the End is added an Apparatus of Grammars, Dictio- 
| naries, and Indices or Tables. —The chief Author, Ximenes 
de Cineros, Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Toledo, in his Dedi- 
cation to Pope Leo X. obſerves, that it was neceſſary to give 
the Holy Scriptures in their Originals; there being no Tran- 
* how perfect ſoever, that can render them per- 
ectly. 
The ſecond Polyglott is that of Philip II. printed by Plan- 
tm at Antwerp, in 1572. and the Care of the Edition im- 
poſed on Arias Montanus. 


| are added the Chaldee Paraphraſes on the reſt of the Old 
| Teſtament beſide the Pentateuch, with a Latin Tranſlation 
of thoſe Paraphraſes, In this Polyglott is likewiſe a very literal 
Latin Verſion of the Hebrew Text, for the Uſe of thoſe who 
have a mind to learn the Hebrew Language. 
As to the New Teſtament, beſide the Greek and Latin of 
the Bible of Alcala, in this Edition is added an antient Syriac 
Verſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew Characters, with Points, 
to facilitate the reading thereof to thoſe accuſtomed to read 
—m—_ the Syriac is likewiſe added a Latin one, com- 
l0n of the New Teſtament, 
altly,in the Polyglote of Antwerp is added a more copious 
(batte of Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. than in that of 
omplutum ;, with ſeveral little Treatiſes judg d neceſſary for 
8 Ts up the more difficult Paſſages in the Text, 
| * e third Polyglott is that of M. Jay, printed at Paris in 
i 15 which has this Advantage over that of Philip II. that 
=> the Hriac and Arabic Verſions of the Old Teſtament 
8 Levin Interpretations, ——In the Pentateuch it has like- 
ine Hebrew and Samaritan Text; and the Samaritan 
| * in Samaritan Characters. 
1 7 the New. Teſtament, beſide every thing in the P oly- 
: robo Antwery;, here is added an Arabic Tranſlation, with 
n Interpretation.—But here wants the Apparatus, and 
wa Perm and Dictionaries, which are in both the for- 
elt. Jelots, which renders this great Work very imper- 


The fourth Pol 2 . - 
call 1 Polyglott is that of London, printed in 1657 
Dr, Fl Polyglott, from the A the Edition 
=" Walton atterwards Biſffop of Wincheſter. 


by Guy le Fevre, who had the Care of the Syriac Ver- 
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* 


Sinals, and Verſions; with a Volume of various Readings of 


ancient Latin Edition. See PENTATEUCH, PARA- 


In this, beſides every thing in the Bible of 722 | 
ec 


9. 2. 
POL 


This is indeed leſs magnificent than that of M. J with 
regard both to the Size of the Paper, and the Bet) of the 
Qharacters; but is in all other reſpects 1 being 
both much more ample and more cbmmodious. | 

In this, the Vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and 
corretted Edition of Clement VIII. which is not done in that 
of Paris, where the Vulgate is ptinted as it ſtands in that 
of Antwerp before the Correction. See VuL GATE. 

It likewiſe contains an interlineary Latin Verſion of the 
Hebrew Text; whereas the Paris Edition has no other La- 


tin Verſion from the Hebrew beſide the common Vulgate: 


again, the Greek Septuagint printed in this Polyglott is not 
the ſame with that printed in the Bible of Complutum, which 
Was retained in the Editions of Antwerp and Paris; but the 
Greek Text of the Edition of Rome: to which are added the 
various Readings of another very antient Greek Copy call'd 
the Alexanarian, becauſe brought from Alexandria. See 
SEPTUAGINT. | 
The Latin Verſion of the Greek of the Seventy is that pub- 
liſh'd by Haminius Nobilius, by Authority of Pope Sixtus V. 
Add, that in this Polyglore are found ſome Parts of the 


Bible in —_ and Perſian, nothing whereof appears in 


any of the rei 


Laſtly, this Edition has the Advantage of Preliminary 
Diſcourſes call'd Prolegomena, on the Text both of the Ori- 


all the different Editions. | 

To the Number of Polyglorts may likewiſe be added the 
two Pentateuch's printed by the Jews of Conſtantinople, in 
four Languages; but all in Hebrew Characters. | 

In one of theſe Pentateuch's, printed in 1551, is found, 
the Hebrew Text in large Characters; on one fide whereof 
is the Chaldee Paraphraſe of Onkelos in moderate Characters; 
and on the other tide a Paraphraſe in the Perſian, compoſed 
by a Jew, one Jacob de Tous, fo call'd from the City where 
he lived. ——Befide theſe three Columns, the Arabic Para- 
phraſe of Saadias Gaon is printed in ſmall Characters a-top 


of the Pages; and at bottom is added the Commentary of - 


Raſei. © . 

The other Polyglott is printed at Conſtantinople in 1547; 
in three Columns like the former. The Hebrew Text of 
the Law is in the middle, a Tranſlation into the Vulgar Greek 
on one fide, and a Spaniſb Tranſlation on the other. Theſe 
Verſions are both in Hebrew Characters, with Points to 


determine the Pronunciation. A-top of the Page is added 


the Chaldee hp gt of Onkelos, and at the bottom the 
Commentaries of Kaſei. . h 

To theſe may be added as a ſeventh Polyglott, the Pſalter 
publiſhed by Aug. Juſtinian, a Dominican, and Biſhop of 
Nebio, at Genoa 1516; containing the Hcbrew, Greek, A- 
rabic, and Chaldee, with Latin Interpretations and Gloſſes. 
See PSALTER. | | 

There are various other Editions of the Bible either in 
whole or in part, which might be rang'd under the Article 
of Polyglotts; tho' they are not ſo denominated—fuch are the 


Hexapla, and Octapla, of Origen. See HExaPLa and OcTa- 


PLA. | 

And the Bible of Hutter printed at Hambourg, in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, French, 
Sclavonic, Daniſh, &c. See BIBLE, 

POLYGON, in Geometry, a multilateral Figure; or 
a Figure whoſe Permeter conſiſts of more than four Sides, 
and Angles. See FiGURE, PERIMETER, Ge. 

If the Sides and Angles be equal, the Figure is call'd a Re- 
gular Polygon, See REGULAR. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek ai and yiw, Knee, 


Angle. | | 
Polygons are diſtinguiſh'd according to the Number of their 
Sides. Thoſe of fives Sides are call'd Pentagons ; thoſe of 


fix, Hexagons; thoſe of ſeven, Heptagons; thoſe of eight, Odla- 


gons, &c. The particular Properties, Cc. of each where- 
of, ſee under its proper Article, PENTAGON, HESAGON, &c. 


General Properties of POLYGONS, 


Euclid demonſtrates theſe which follow. — 1 That ever 
Polygon may be divided into as many Triangles as it hat] 
Sides. See TRIANGLE. | | — 

This is done by aſſaulting a Point as F, (Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 29.) any where within the Polygon, and thence draw- 
ing Lines to every Angle Fa, Fb, Pe, Fd, Cc. 

20 The Angles of any Polygon taken together, make twice 
as many right ones, abating four, as the Figure hath Sides. 
See ANGLE. 

Thus, if the Polygon have five Sides; the double of that is 
10; whence {ubtraRing 4 there remains 6 right ones. 

3 Every Polygon circumſcribed about a Circle is equal to 
a rectangled Triangle, one of whoſe Legs is the Radius of 
the Circle, and the other the Perimeter or Sum of all the 
Sides of the Polygon. | gs 

Hence, every Regular Polygon is equal to a Rectangle Tri- 


> 


angle, one of whoſe Legs is the Perimeter of the Polygon, - 


10 G and 


Md the other a Perpendicular drawn from the Centre to 
one of the Sides of the Polygon. See TRIANGLE, . _ 
Hence alſo every Polygon circumſcribed about a Circle is 
bigger than it; and every Polgor inſcribed, leſs than the 
Circle.—The fame likewiſe- appears hence, that the thing 
containing is ever greater than the thing contain d. 

And hence again, the Perimeter of every Polygon circum- 
ſcribed about a Circle, is greater than the Circumference 
of that Circle; and the Perimeter of every Polygon in- 
ſcribed, leſs: whence it follows, that a Circle is equal to 
a Right Angle Triangle, whoſe Baſe is the Circumference 
of the Circle, and its Height the Radius; fince this Triangle 
is leſs than any Polygon circumſcribed, and greater than any 
inſcribed. See CIRCUMSCRIEING, . 

Nothing therefore is wanted to the Quadrature of the Circle, 
but to find a right Line equal to the Circumference of a 


Circle. See CI ARcLE, CIRCUMFERENCE; QUADRATURE, 


Cc. | 
To find the Area of a Regular Polygon. _—Multiply a Side 


ol the Polygon, as A B, by half the Number of the Sides, e. gr. 


the Side of a Hexagon by 3. Again, multiply the Product 
by a Perpendicular let fall from the Centre of the circum- 
ſcribing Circle to the Side AB; the Product is the Area re- 
quired. See AREA. : 

Thus, ſuppoſe A B, 54; and half the Number of Sides 23 
the Product or Semiperimeter is 135. Suppoſing then the 


Perpendicular Fg, 293 the Product of theſe two, 3915, is tit 


Area of the Pentagon required. : 

To find the Area of an irregular Polygon, or Trapecium. 
Reſolve it into Triangles; find the ſeveral Areas of the ſeve- 
ral Triangles, ſee TR1aNGLE; the Sum of theſe is the Area 
of the Polygon required, See TRAPEZICM. 

To find the Sum of all the Angles in any Polygon. Multiply 
the Number of Sides by 1809: From the Product ſubtract 
360; the Remainder is the Sum required. 

Thus in a Pentagon, 180 being multiplied by 5 gives 900; 
whence ſubtracting 360 there remains 540; the Sum of the 
Angles of a Pentagon. _ 

Hence, if the Sum found be divided by the Number of 
Sides; the Quotient will be the Angle of a regular Poly- 
gon. 

Or, the Sum of the Angles is more ſpeedily found thus: 
Multiply 180 by a Number leſs by two than theNumber of Sides 
of the Polygon; the Product is the Quantity of the Angles 
required: thus 180 being multiplied by 3, a Number leſs by 
2, than that of its Sides; the Product is 540, the Quantity 
of Angles as before. = 

The following Table exhibits the Sums of the Angles in 
all rectilinear Figures, from a Triangle to a Dodecagon; and 
is of good uſe both for the deſcribing of _ Figures, and 
for proving whether or no the Quantity of Angles have been 
truly taken with an Inſtrument. See REGuL a, FI- 
GURE, Oc, 


TINamb.| Sum. | Ang. of || Numb. | Numb | Ang. of 
Sides. | Ang. | Reg. Fig || Sides | Angl. Reg. Fig 


III | 1802 }60® VIII 10802135 
IV | 360 90 IX [1260 140 
V 1540 108 X [1440 144 
VI 720 [120 || XI [1620 147 3 


VII | goo 128 $ |} Xll 1800 150 


To inſcribe a regular * in a Circle, Divide 360 by 
the Number of Sides in the Polygon required, to find the 
Qaantity of the Angle EF D. Set off the Angle at the 
Centre, and apply the Chord thereof E D, to the Periphery, 
as often as twill go.— Thus will the Polygon be inſcribed 
in the Circle. 

The Reſolution of this Problem, tho it be Mechanical; 
yet is not to be deſpis d, becauſe both eaſy and univerſal. 
Euclid, indeed, gives us the Conſtruction of the Pentagon, 


Decagon, and Quindecagon; and other Authors give us 


thoſe of the Heptagon, Enneagon, and Hendecagon; but 
they are far from Geometrical Strictneſs. 

Renaldinus lays down a Catholic Rule for the deſcribing 
of all Polygons, which many other Geometricians have bor- 
row'd from him; but — and Wolfius have both demon- 
ſtrated the Falſity thereof. | 

On a Regular To to circumſcribe a Circle: or to circum- 
ſcribe a regular Polygonupon a Circle, —Bifſe& two of the Angles 
of the given Polygon A and E, by the right Lines AF and 
EF, concurring in F. And from the Point of Concourſe 
with the Radius EF deſcribe a Circle. 

To circumſcribe a Polygon, &c. Divide 360 by the Number 


ol Sides required, to find e F which ſet off from the 


Centre F, and draw the Line e d; on this Conſtruct the Po- 
lygon as in the following Problem: | 
On a N Line, ED, to deſcribe any given regalar Poly- 
— Find an Angle of the Polygon in the Table; and in 
t off an Angle equal chere go, drawing EA = ED. Thro' 


(859) 


the three Points AE P deſeribe a Circle, ge Cin, 
this apply the given right Line as often as it Wil * 
will the required Figure be deſcribedd. g 
To inſcribe or circumſcribe 4 Regular Pol 
metrically, Find the Sine of the Nach prod 
ding the Semi-Periphery 180 by the Number * by di. 
the Polygon : the double of this is the Chorg of vides of 
Arch, and therefore the Side AE to he inſe ate q 
Circle,.—If then the Radius of a Circle when "th 
Pentagon is to be inſcribed, be given in any On 8 
ſure e. gr. 345. the Side of the Pentagon i; try 
ſame — y the Rule of Three, 2 28 Rudis u the 
is to 1176: : fo is 3450, to 3057 The Side %g 
— With the given Radius 9 deſcribe een 
therein ſet off the Side of the Polygon as often 38 ne ad 
thus will a Polygon be inſcribed in the Circle. "lm; 
To fave the trouble of finding the Ratio of the 

the Polygon to radius, by the Canon of Sines; We Ay 
a Table expreſſing the Sides of Polygons in fich ad 
whereof Radius contains 100000000, In practice rg 
Figures are cut off from the Right-Hand, as the Go 


ſtances of the Caſe render needleſs, _ 
"Numb. [Ozanity || amb. T Om. 
| Sides | "Side | Sides gl 4 


III {17320508 [| VIII | 7653668 
IV. [14142135 || IX 6840402 
v 11755705 X | 6180339 


VI ' 10000000 XI | 5634651 
| vIt * 8677674 XII | 512630 


To deſcribe a Regular Polygon, on a given rioht L. 
circumſcribe a Circle about : given 2 fs ior ry, 
Taking the Ratio of the Side to the Radius out of the Ty 
ble; find the Radius in the ſame Meaſure wherein the Sig 
is given, For the Side and Radius being had, a Polygm may 
be deſcribed by the laſt Problem. And if with the lateryy 
of the Radius, Arches be ſtruck from the two Extreme; 
the given Line the Point of Interſection will be the Cents 
of the circumſcribing Circle. | | 

PoryGo0N, in Fortification, is the Figure or Perimeter 
of a Fortreſs or fortified Place. See ForT1F1cartion. 

Exterier-POLYGON is a right Line drawn from the 
Vertex or Point of a Baſtion, to the Vertex or Point of the 
next adjacent Baſtion. See BasTIoNn. 

Such is the Line CF, Fab. Fortiſication, Fig. l. 

Interior- POL VG ON is 2 right Line drawn from the Cen. 
ter of one Baſtion to the Centre of another, ſuch is the 
Line GH. © | 

Line vf POLYGONS, is a Line on the French Seftors 
containing the homologous Sides of the firſt ꝙ regular ohe 
inſcribed in the ſame Circle, i. e. from an Equilateral Tri 
angle to a Dodecagon. See SECTOR. | 

PoLyYGoONAL Numbers, in Algebra, are the Sums df 
Arithmetical Progreſſions, beginning from Unity, See 5. 
RIES, NUMBER, PROGRESSION, (Fc. | 

Polygonal Numbers are divided, with reſpect to the Nun. 
ber of their Terms, into Triangular, which are thoſe wid: 
difference of Terms is 1; quadrangular or ſquare, where tis2z 
Pentagonal, where 3; Hexagonal, where 4; Heptagmu, 
where 5; Octagonal, where 6, Cc. 

They have their Names from the Geometrical Figures it 
to which Points correſponding to their Units, may be di- 
poſed e, gr. three Points correſponding to the three Unit 


of a triangular Nnmber may be diſpoſed into a Triage; 


and ſo of the reſt. See TRIANGULAR, &c. 

The Geneſis of the ſeveral kinds of Polygona! Number 
from the ſeveral Arithmetical Progreſſions, may be conceirel 
from the following Examples. 


I, 23 1 
I, 35 6, IO, 155 213 285 30 
I, 35 5 77 9; 111 133 5 
I, 45 97 165 257 365 49 64 
I, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19,21 
I, 5 12, 225 355 $170 9 
I, 5, 9j 13, 17 21 29 


I, 6, 155 28, 45, 66 91 l 


The Side of a Polygonal Number is the Number of Tem 
the Arithmetical Progreſſion that are ſumm'd up to © - 
tute it : And the Number of Angles is that which ſhews 
many Angles that Figure has whence the Polygonal Nu 
takes its Name. : bo 

The Number of Angles, therefore, in Trizngolar ol ; 


Arithmetical Progreſſion 
Triangular Numbers 
Arithmetical Progreſſion 
Square Numbers 
Arithmetical Progreſſion 
Pentagonal Numbers | 
Arithmetical Progreſſion 
Hexagonal Numbers 


is 3. In Te 14 15, CC. co 
3 tragonal 4. In Pentagonal 5 "ence of Ia 


— N Angles exceeds the diffe 
umm'd up, by two Units. | 
To find 4 Polygonal Number, the Side and Naalo 2 
Angles being given. The Canon is this. Ihe i nh 


2 — — 


* 
— 


1 
mn. 
ce 
D 
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: cn; difference of the Faftuins of the Square 
H A Number of Angles; diminiſhed by two 
of the Side itſelf into the Number of Angles di- 


goal Numbers collected in the ſame 
Re ® * Numbers themſelves are out of A- 
D — Progreffions 3 are called Pyramidal Numbers. See 
Pratt PHY, PoLYGRAPHIA, POLYGRa- 


nich, L decyphering the ſame, See WRITING, 


Cyphers; ©, confounded with Stegarography and 
3 NA and CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


A.” S & K a>, 5" F*- 


V 
. ou nor is there any Mark of their haviag gone beyond 


— 
— 


Trithemius 
; lyeraphy or Cyphers. See CypHER. 
wn Wird bf d Wem the Greek we, wultum, and 
% ſcriptura, 177 K a oy 
RON, PoLYEDRON, in Geometry, a 
Its 3 under ſeveral Faces or Sides. See Bo- 
py and 801 IP. 3 
| the five regular Bodies; viz. the Tetrahedron 
Ke or Exahedron, Dodecahegron, and Ico- 
fhedron, See each under its proper Article, 
If the Sides of the * ron be regular Polygons, all fi- 
| ilar and equal; the Po hedron becomes a regular Body, and 
i he inſcribed in a Circle. See REGULAR Body, &c. 
1 pol IHE D RON, is a Stone with ſeveral Fa- 
| ces, Whereon are projected various kinds of Dials. See 


T = . A. 52. 


Dial, , 
i kind that in the Privy-Garden, London, now gone 
Boe 1 anciently the fineſt in the World. 
The Word is formd from the Greek ve much, and 


Seat. 
bor 


Lens conſiſting of ſeveral plain Surfaces, diſpoſed in- 
N Form; popularly call'd a Multiplying-Glaſs. 
See Laus and MULTIPLYING Glaſs. | 
The Phznomena of the Polyhedron are as follow. 


Doctrine of the POLY HEDRON, or Multiplying-Glaſs. 


If ſeveral Rays, as E F, AB, CD, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 71.) 
fall parallel on the Surface of a Polyhedron; they will conti- 
nue parallel after Refraction. See Ray and REF RAC TTOx, 
If then the Polyhedron be ſuppoſed regular; LH, HI, 
IM, will be as Tangents cutting the * nvex Lens 
in F,B and D; conſequently Rays falling on the Points of 
Contact interſect the Axis. Whereſore, ſince the reſt are 


| parallel to theſe they alſo will mutually interſect each other 


in G. 
| Hence, if the Eye be placed where the parallel Rays de- 
cuſſate; Rays of the ſame Object will be propagated to it 
ſtill parallel from the ſeveral Sides of the Glaſs. Wherefore 
face the Cryſtalline Humour, by its Convexity, unites pa- 
rallel Rays; the Rays will be united in as many different 
Points of the Retina, 4, b, c, as the Glaſs has Sides, 
— Conſequently, the Eye, thro' a Polybedron, ſees the Ob- 
ject repeated as many times as there are Sides, —And hence, 
ſince Rays, coming from remote Objects, are parallel; a re- 
| mote Object is ſeen as often repeated thro a Polyhedron as 
"TT | ng AB, AC, eding fr 
2. If Rays, AB, AD, (Eg. 72.) proceeding from a 
Radiant Point A, fall on Euer es 7 ee, Polyhedron; 
after Refraction they will decuſſate in G; and proceed on a 
| little diverging, 
Hence, if the Eye be placed where the Rays coming from 
e ſeveral Planes, deculfh 
to it from the ſeveral Planes a little diverging, i. e. as if they 
proceeded from different Points. But ſince the Cryſtalline 
Humour by its Convexity, collects Rays from ſeveral Points 
into the ſame Point; the Rays will be united in as many 
different Points of the Retina, a, b, c, as the Glaſs has 
Sides, Conſequently the Eye being placed in the Focus G, 
will ſee even a near Object repeated as often thro the Po- 
ren as that has Sides. 

Thus may the Images of Objects be multiplied in a Ca- 
mera obſcura; by placing a Polydron at its Aperture, and 
ag a Convex-Lens at a due Diſtance therefrom.— And 
1 ly makes a very pleaſant Appearance, if a Priſm be ap- 

ed ſo as the colour d Rays of 8 Sun reſracted therefrom 
vil de l on the Polyhedron. Form by this means they 
mY thrown on a Paper, or Wall near at hand in little 
ous 6 Pecks, much exceeding the brightneſs of any preci- 
* tone; and in the Focus of the Pelyhedron, where the 
tg de culltte, (for in this Experiment they are received 
"Ie © conver Side) will be a Star of ſurprizing Luſtre, 
kitl be painted in Water-Colours in the Areolæ or 
füll "Mares of a Polyhedron, and the Glaſs applied to the 


LYHEDRONz: or PoLYSCOPE, in Opticks, is a 


of uſeleſs 


te; the Rays will be propagated 


| =" . 1 71 Li 
Apertitre of aCamera obſcliraz the Sun's Rays paſſing thee? 
it will carry with them the Images thereof, and proj 
them on the oppolite Wall. 1 W 55 at 
This Artifice bears a Reſemblance td that other, whereby 
an Image on Paper is *. on the Camera, viz. by 
wetting the Paper with Oil, and ſtraining it tight on 4 
Frame; then applying it to the Aperture of the Camera ob- 
ſcura, fo as the ays of a Candle may paſs through it upon 
the Polybedron, See CaMkR a. 
To make an Anamorphoſis or deform'd Image, iphichthro' a Po- 
lyhedron or Multiplying Glaſs ſhall appear regular and beautiful. 
At one End of a Horizontal Table ere another at right 
Angles, whereon a Figure = be deſignd; and on the 
other End erect another; to ſerve as a Fulcrum or Sups 
port, moveable on the horizontal one, To the Fulcrum 
apply a Plano Convex Polyhedron, conſiſting e. gr. of 24 plain 
riangles; let the Polyhedron be fitted in a Draw Tube, 


whereof that End towards the Eye to have only a very 


ſmall Aperture, and a little further off than the Focus. 
Remove the Fulcrum from the other perpendicular Table; 
till it be out of the Diſtance of the Focus; and that more, as 
the Image is to be-greater,—Before the little Aperture place 


a Lamp; and trace the Luminous Areolæ projected from the 


Sides of the Polyhedron, with a black Lead Pencil, on the 
vertical Plane, or a Paper apply'd thereon, 

In theſe ſeveral Areolæ, deſign. the ſeveril Parts of an I- 
mage, in ſuch manner as that when join'd together they may 
make one whole; lookinga-freſh, every now and then thro' the 
Tube, to guide, correct, cc. the Colours, and to ſee that 
the ſeveral Parts match aptly together, 

The intermediate Space fill up with any Figures or De- 
ſigns at Pleaſure; contriving it fo as that to the naked Eye 
the whole may exhibit ſome Appearance very different from 
that intended to appear through the Polyhedron. 

The Eye, now, looking thro' the little Aperture of the 
Tube, will ſee the ſeveral Parts and Members diſpers'd a- 
mong the Areolæ to exhibit one continued Image; all the 
intermediate ones diſappearing. See ANAMORPHOSTS. . 

POLYHISTORES, See HIS TO RAT, PoLrtM as 
THY, Cc. 

POLYMAT HY, PorymaTHta, the Knowledge of ma- 
ny Arts and Sciences; or an Acquaintance with a great Num- 
ber of different Subjects. See EncycLoPzpia. Y 

The Word comes from the Greek wort, multum, and t- 
Forts, Knowledge, Learning. | 

Lipfius, Scaliger, Kircher 7 P etavius, P olit;an, Sal maſius, 
&c. were famous for Polymathy. 

Among the Ancients, ſuch as were eminent this Way 
were called Polyhiftores. See Hisroky. | 

Polymathy is frequently little more than a confuſed Heap 

” Are e occaſionally detail'd, either pertinently 
or impertinently, for Parade.— The genuine Polymathy is an 
extenſive Erudition , or a Knowledge of a great Number of 
Things, well digeſted, and applicd to the Purpoſe, and ne- 
ver but out of Neceſſity. | 

POLYMYTHY, PoLyMyTHia, in Poetry, a Multi- 
plicity of Fables, in an Epic or Dramatic Poem; in lieu of 
an Unity, or a ſingle one, See FABLE, UNIT, Cc, 

Polymythia is a very great Fault.—lt conſiſts in aſſem- 
bling a Number of diſtin& Actions or Fables into one com- 
plex Body. See AcT10N. | | 

Such a Work Boſſu compares to the Batrachomymachiao; 
or one of the Fables of Eſop: and ſuch would be the Idea of a 
Theſeid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the like Poems, 
which ſhould comprehend all the Actions of thoſe Heroes; 
compared with the Iliad, or Eneid. See HERO, Epic, &c. 

POLYNOMIAL, or rather Multinomial, Roots, in Ma- 
thematicks. See MULTINOMIAL and Roor. | 

POLVYOPT RUM, in Opticks, a Glaſs through which 
Objects appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. Sce MuLTI- 
PLICATION. 

The Polyoptrum differs both in Structure and Phænome- 
na from the common Multiplying-Glafles, call'd Polyhedra. 
See POLYHEDRON, 

The Word Polyoptrum is form'd from the Greek waa, 


much, many, and T ααν I ſee. 


Conſtructiom of the Polyoptrum. 


In a Glaſs, plain on both Sides, A B, (Tab. Opt. Fig. 73.) 
and about three Fingers thick, cut out ſpherical Segments, 


ſcarce a fifth Part of a Digit in Diameter. 


If then the Glaſs be removed from the Eye, till you can 
take in all the Cavities at one View, you will ſee the ſame 
Object as if thro' ſo many ſeveral concave Glaſſes, as there 
are Cavities, and all exceedingly ſmall, | 

Fit this, as an Object Glaſs, in a Tube A B C D, whoſe 
Aperture A B is equal to the Diameter of the Glaſs, and the 
other C D equal to that of an Eye Glaſs; e. gr. about a 


' Finger's Breadth. The Length of the Tube A C to be ac- 


commodated to the Object and Eye-Glifs, by Trial. 
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in C D fit a Convex Eye-Glaſs, or in lieu thereof a Me- 
niſcus, having the Diſtance of its principal Focus a little lar- 
ger than the Length of the Tube; ſo that the Point, from 
which the Rays diverge after Refraction in the Object-Glaſs 
may be in the Focus. —If then the Eye be applied near to 
the Eye-Glaſs, a ſingle Object will be ſeen repeated as often 
as there are Cavities in the Object-Glaſs, but ſtill dimi- 
niſhed. | : 
POLYPETALOUS, in Botany, a Flower conſiſting 
of ſeveral Petala or Leaves. See PETALa, 2 
Te Covers or Defences of Flowers conſiſt either of a ſin- 
gle continued Petalon, thence call'd nonopetalous; or of ſeve- 
ral diſtin Pieces, call'd Polypetalous, See FLOWER and 
MoNopETALOous. | | 
The Word comes from S nultum, and tab, Petalum. 

Polypetalous Flowers are either regular or irregular.—.— 
The Regular, according to ſome Botaniſts, are either thoſe 
conſiſting of two Pieces, as the Cercea; or of four, thence 
called Croſs-Flowers, as the Clove Tree; or of five, called 
Umbelliferous, as Fennel; or of fix, as the White Lily, 
thence call'd the Lilly-kind. See UMBELLIFEROs, Cc. 

Thoſe exceeding this Number, in any Quantity, equal or 
unequal, form a new Claſs of polypetalous Flowers, called the 
Roſe Kind; among which are rank'd all thoſe of three, four, 
five, or fix Pieces, whoſe Fruits differ ſo from the reſt, that 
tis required they be diſtinguiſh'd from them. 

Such is the Flower of the Water Plantane, which tho' 
it has only three Leaves, yet by the Relation of its Seed 
with that of the Ranuncula, is ranged in this laſt Claſs — 
Such, alſo, is the Flower of Lormentille; which by Reaſon of 
the Difference of its Fruit from the Siliquæ or Siliculæ of 
the Croſs-Flowers, cannot be ranged among them. Such 
alſo is the Pink, which tho' conſiſting of five Pieces, yet is 
excluded the Claſs of umbelliferous Plants, becauſe its Fruit 
is not divided into two Parts.—Such, laſtly, are the Flowers 
of ſome Ranuncula's, Houſe-leek, and Anemonies; which 
though they have fix Petala, yet never produce Fruits divi- 


died into three Lodges, as thoſe of the Lilly Kind, and there - 


fore cannot belong to their Claſs. ; 

The irregular polypetalous Flowers are ſo called from the 
odd Figure and Diſpoſition of their Petala, what Number 
of them ſo ever they have. | | 

Such are thoſe of two Pieces reſembling two Chaps, as in 


Fumitory; or thoſe of five Pieces reſembling Butterflies, 


common to all leguminous Plants. 

POLYPODY, in Botany, a Plant of the paraſitaical 
Kind, popularly called Many-feetz of conſiderable Uſe in 
Medicine, Cc. See PARASITE. 

There are two Kinds. — Common Polypody, and Polypody 
4 the Oak. The firſt uſually grows on old Walls in the 

ountry, among Moſs, Cc. the latter call'd alſo Oak-ferr 
from the Reſemblance it bears to Fern, grows on the Bran- 
ches of that Tree, in the Places where they ſhoot or ſpread 
out, feeding on a little Earth collected there from the Duſt 
blown about with the Wind, and water'd with the Rain. 

Polypody of the Oak is much the better of the two. It 
muſt be choſen new, well-fed, dry, brittle, of a Tan- red 
without, green within, of a ſweet Taſte reſembling Li- 

uorice. 
5 The Root is what is chiefly uſed in Medicine, being e- 


ſteem'd Cathartic; tho Dr. Quincy ſays tis no more ſo than 


a common Detergent; in which Capacity it is much pre- 

ſcribed; in Medicated Ales againſt the Jaundice, Scurvy, 

Obſtructions of the Viſcera, Hypochondriacks, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek , and 73g, Foot, 

in regard the Root of the Plant clings to Walls and Trees, 

by a great Number of little Fibres like Claws. 
POLYPTO TON, in Rhetorick, a Figure wherein the 


fame Word is repeated in different Caſes, Genders or Num- 


bers, i. e. with different Terminations. See F1Gurs. 
Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. Sed pleni ſunt omnes li- 
bri, plene ſapientum voces, plena exemplorum veruftas. 


POLYPUS,in Medicine, a fleſhy Tumor or Excreſcence 


ariſing on the inſide of the Noſtrils, prejudicial to Reſpira- 


tion and Speech; call'd alſo, by way of Diſtictinon, Polypus 
Narium. See Nosz, ExXCRESCENCE, &. : 
This Polypus ariſes by ſeveral Roots from the Os Cr:iboſum, 


and hangs down, ſometimes, as low as the Lip; growing, 


likewiſe, backwards, ſo as to ſtop the Hole of the Palate, 
whereby the Air and Pituita deſcend out of the Noſe down 
into the Throat; and by this means ſtrangles the Patient. 
It has it Name from the reſemblance it bears to the Fiſh 
Polypus, call'd in Engliſh, Pourcontrel, or many-feet.—Tho' ſome 
derive the Name from the Reſemblance its Subſtance bears 
to that of the Polypus ; and others, from the reſemblance its 


many roots bear to the many feet of the Fiſh, &c. 


If it have no Roots, or only one continued Root, it is 
calld a Sarcoma, which is only a beginning Polypus. See 
SARCOMA, | | 

Polypus's are chiefly found in . e or cancerous 
Conſtitutions, along with Venereal Caſes, Ulcers, Ozænas, 


Gr. —Cuuſtics, Cauſticks, emollient Fomentations, Extirpa- 
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Heart; conſiſting of a tough Concretion of N 
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tion, and diſſective Powders and Lotions 45 
medies. | Lotions ve the 
PoLyPvs, is alſo uſed for a morbid Ex 


hi, 


reſcence ; 
erunos Rye 


9 — ee HEART. 

alpight gives a very accurate Deſcrint; 1 

In the right Ventricle of the Heart, 3 thi Dahn 
larger, and of a paler Colour like Pituita . TH 
blackiſh Streaks; in the left Ventricle it is ſinal) eailh of 
and denſer.——He adds, that it ſeems to have 2 "a Dicks 
niſm, and appears like a Congeries of Pellicles "wok a 
one another, which form a kind of nervous Com f 


don 
Polypus's are frequently found upon opening I 88. 
Perſons dying apoplectic; and oe doubtleſ Sh 


Ly 
occaſion of ſudden Death. The uy the 
till oP _ diſpatch'd he Patient, #4 _ Uicorer 
"Tis a diſpute among Phyſicians, wheth 
duced any conſiderable time before, or ride vl i 
ly after, Death.—Mr, Gould has an expreſs Diſcourt: te 
9 8 5 evince the former. ein the 
OLYPUS of the Lungs.— In the Philoſork; | 
= Dr. = + prog gives us yes odd 77 kong 1 
who cough' t ti es 
2 ugh d up, at times, een hundred Polypus' of th 
They ſeem'd to have ſome Organizatio 
8 alike.— The Patient ſaid, tho they tat . 
| d a (ſlimy matter out of the Body * 


_ . reſs 
Dr. Lifter obſerves, that ſuch Polypus's are ford“; 
remoter and deeper Branches of the ere f mire - 
eee, 2 er e get 9 Patient bones, 
ion d never brought them up till after a conti "_ 
wo Aug og 3 ; NTT ING "00gtng 
e adds, that they are nothing but viſcous Excror; 
the ſmall Glands, hard bak'd in thoſe Glands rad. 
they receive, M. Buſſiere obſerves, they are frequently mi. 
ſtaken for pieces of the Blood-Veſſels or Lungs. 

POLYPYRENEOUS Hues, in Botany, are ſuch 4 
contain ſeveral Kernels, or Seeds. See Fxuir, 

They are thus call'd from the Greek cd, mich, a 
anew, Nucleus, Kernel. See POLYSPERMOUS. f 
| POLYSCOPE, a Multiplying-Glaſs, i. e. à Gli which 
renreſents one Object to the Eye, as if it were many; call 
alſo Polyhedron. See MULTIPLYING Glaſs and PoLyatouoy 

POLYSPASTON, Por yseasr, in Mechanicks, 1 
Machine fo denominated by Vitruvius; conſiſting of an A. 
ſemblage of ſeveral Pullies; uſed for rafiing of huge Weight 
in a little time. See Macnuine. - 85 

The Word comes from the Greek cn, and may; d. 

hat may be turn'd many Tays. 

The Multiplication of Pullies in the Polyſpaſton is to very 
good purpoſe; it being demonſtrated in Mechanicks, that the 
Force required to ſuſtain a Weight by means of a Polyſpuſm, 
is to the Weight itſelf, as Unity to the Number of Ropes 
or of the Pullies; thoſe Ropes or Pullies being ſuppoſed pr 
rallel to each other. See PuLLer. 

Hence, the Number of Pullies, and the Power being given; 
the Weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eaſily found; 
viz. by multiplying the Power by the Weight. 

E. gr. —_—_ the Power 50 Pounds, and the Number df 
Pullies 5. The Weight they will balance is 250. 

In like manner the Number of Pullies being given, tage. 
ther with the Weight ſuſtain' d; the Power is found by d. 
viding the Weight by the number of Pullies; Thus, if ti 
Weight be 9o0 Pounds, and the Number of Pullies 6, ths 
Power will be 150. | 

Dechales obſerves, that 'tis found by experience, that a 
moderate Man ſtanding barely en the Ground will lift 150 
Pound; whence the ſame Man by means of a Pohſpif® 
conſiſting of 6 Pullies, will be able to ſuſtain goo Pound. 

The Power of the Pullies will be {till exceedingly increasd 
by joining ſeveral Polyſpaſtons. cf 

To find the Number of Pullies a Polypaſton is is to con 
of to raiſe a given Power. Divide the Weight by the Por!) 
the Quotient is the Number required. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Weight 600 Pounds, and the real 
150; the Pullies will be 4, whoſe Diameters are to * 
equal, ſuppoſing two of them upper and two lower, moe“ 
on the ſame common Axes. : nh 

POLYSPERMOUS, in Botany, is applied to . 
Plants as have more than four Seeds ſucceeding each F190 
without any certain Order or Number. See PLAT. 1 

Theſe, Mr. Ray makes a diſtin& kind of Herbs; a 
them Herbe ſemine nudo polyſpermæ; where, by $911 - - 
is meant ſuch Seeds as do not put off ſpontaneouſſ the * 
guments or Coverings, which they either have, or s 
have, but fall off cover'd from the Mother-Plant. _ _ 

The Word is form'd from the Greek cu, müll, 
H, Seed. | | eaG 

Polyſpermous Herbs are ſubdivided into 10 Such as — 5 and 
lyx or Perianthium, conſiſting either firſt of three Las 95 
the Flower Tripetalous, as the Plantago Aquatica, a us, 3nd 
gittaria, both Water-Plants z or the Flower Poly pe 
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AD Lan e Chelidonioin rde or remain. 
filling with itzas the Che! ” tho: | 


1 ye Calpe nt pier d as in the -Hepatica Mos 

; after 05 * 3 in ſore deciduous with the Flow- 
x . the Ranunculus; in others Perennial, *as in the Hel- 
i „uin 96 ferulaceus 3 or annual, as in the Flos Adonis. 


7 as the Malva and Alcea. 4 Often Leaves 


1. £48 ius, hyllum, Tormentilla; 
lla, Fragrarius, Pentaphy um, Tormentilla, 
n 
© rene 7 have rio Caly%, of Perianthium zas the Clematis; 
1 20 = Ulmaria Anemone Nemorum, Pulſatilla, 1 
. 101 Yay LLABICAL Pech thoſe which repeat 

| Words. CCHO. | 
of 11911 LABLE, in Grammar, a Word conſiſting 

PO three Syllables. See WoRD and SYLLABLE, 


We Word comes 


. 
£ 


ing u ag Cob ATIVE. | 
och is. Me, pre ceteris & colit & obſervat & diligit — 
In 0 oofition to this ſtands Aſjndetor, See ASYNDETON, 
lr THEIS M, the Doctrine or Belief of a Plurality of 
GoD. e dike we oe io 
6 ze Word comes from the Greek mg, nultum, and Ode, 
Dein. See IDOLATRY, Ce. | 3 | 
"POMADA; an Exerciſe of vaulting the wooden Horſe, 
by laying one Hand over the Pommel of the Saddle. | 

f POMATUM, or PoMapo, a Compoſition of Apples, 
«ith Lard and other fatty Subſtance ; uſed by way of Un- 
guent on many Occaſions, particularly for Diſeaſes of the Skin, 
pimples, Scurfs, Cc. to ſoſten the Hands, render the Skin 
booth, the Complexion freſh, Cc. See Uncvznt. 
| Pomatums are occaſionally made with Jeſſamines, Oran- 
its, Jonquills, Tuberoſes, &c, i. e. they are perfumed with 
the Nous of thoſe Flowers. | 

The beſt is faid to be that prepared of Kid's Greaſe, Pip- 
ins, an Orange ſlicd, with a Glaſs of Roſe-Water, and 
155 4 Glas of White - wine, boil'd and ſtrain'd, and at laſt 
fprinkled with Oil of ſweet Almonds. 5 
The Unguentum Pomatum preſcribed in the College Diſpen- 
ry conſiſts of Hog's Lard,Sheep's Suet, the Apple call'd Pome- 

water, Roſe Water, and Orrice Root, boil'd till the Apples 

ſolt, ſtrain d and perfumed with Oil of Rhodium. 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the Apple is of no Significancy 
at all in the Recipe; and that the common Pomatum (old 
in the N is only Lard beat into a Cream, with Roſe- 
Water, and ſcented with Lemons, Thyme, or the like. 

POME, among Gardeners.— To Pome is to grow or 
knit into a round Head, ſomewhat like an Apple. | 

Thus, they ſay a Cabbage begins ro Pome, &c. They 
| ſometimes uſe the Term to cabbage in the ſame Senſe. 
POMEGRANATE, Granatum, a medicinal Fruit, in 
Form of an Apple or Quince; full of Seeds or Kernels, en- 


acid. See FRUIT, 
lt is denominated from its Abundance of Grains or Ker- 
| nels; 9. d. Pomum Granatum, a Kernel d Apple; or from the 
untry where it was anciently produced, viz. Granada. 
The Granada Tree is of two Kinds z the one wild, which 
produces a Kind of Flowers uſed in Pharmacy, called Ba- 
1a, See BALAUSTIA, IO | | 

The other cultivated in Gardens; whereof there are a- 
in two Kinds; the one only bearing Flowers; the other, 
th Flowers and Fruit. The Flowers of each are in- 
| Coſed in an oblong purple Calyx, reſembling a Bell. 

The Trees never grow high; their Branches are a little 
prickly; their Leaves reſemble thoſe of the greater Myrtle, 
and their Fruit, which is compoſed of a great Number of 
| * angular Grains, ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes ſour, and 

N vinous, according to the Quality of the Tree, are 
2 ou d in little diſtin& Cells, and cover'd, in common, 
Fetus thick browniſh Rind; over this grows a Kind of 
Frans, of the ſame Nature with the Rind, form'd of a 
n of the Calyx. . — 

e general | re | 
Taſte, bs —— » Pomegranates are not only agreeable to the 
in Medicine. 
of the Grains are made Syrups and Conſerves; and the 

» Which is held very aſtringent, is an Ingredient in 
enn, Remedies and Ptiſans, for Dyſenteries, Diarrhez's, 
by Hæmorrhagies, and Relaxations of the Gums. 
LY Ancients uſed the Rind as the Moderns do Sumac, 
Ahe Preparation of Leather. | 
len * ought always to be dry d, after the Grains are 
* th that dry d without ſcouping always taſting muſty, 
| d ikely to increaſe the Diſtempers than cure them. 
ver diffcul there is but little of the true ſold ; being 
uly Sor t to make. That which ordinarily paſſes tor it is 

Taft melted down; to which they give the Colour und 
, Er N Cochineal, Cream of Tartar, and Alumn. 


in Heraldry, are green Roundles; ſo called by 


( 3995 ) 


| Closd within a reddiſh Pulp, ſometimes ſweet, ſometi mes 


for the Stomach; and of conſiderable Uſe 


rb 


the Engl;6 Lleratds, who expreſs different colodr'd Roündie“ 
by diſtin Names.” The French; who content a 
detiote the different Colour of the Rodndle, call thetn Ter- 


eee eee in tow 
Name given to thoſe Plants which i largeſt 12 t, 


and are cover d with a thick hard Rind; by which the) 
are diftinguiſh'd from the Bacciferous, which have only 1 
thin Skin over tlie Fruit. See Pf AN r and BAccifEROUS. 
The Pomiferous Kind have a naked monopetalons Flower; 
divided into five Partitions, and growing on the Top of the 
fucceeding Fruit. They are divided into 19. Capreolate, or 
tlioſe- creeping along the Ground, &. by means ol Ten- 
drills; as the Cucurbita, Melo Cucumis, Cepo, Belſamina, 
Anguria, and Colocynthis. See CaPREOI i. e 
And, 29. without Capreoli, of Tendrils, as the Cucurbi- 
ta Clypetea, or Melo-Cepo Clypelformis. 
The Word is form'd from Pomum, Apple, and fero,'] bear; 
- POMMEE, or Poxwtrte in Heraldry. A Cel. Pom- 
mee or Pommette; call'd alſo a Trophee, is a Croſs with 4 
Ball or Knob at each End. See CRoss. . 
POMMEL, or PumMEt in the Manage; a Piece of Braſs 
or other Matter a- top and in the Middle of the Saddle- Bow: 
— which are faſten d the Holſters, Stirrup Leathers, &c. See 
ADDL E. 1 nene 1 0 
Pommr is alſo a round Ball of Silver, Steel, or the like, 
fix d at the End of the Guard and Graſp of a Sword; to ſerve 
in ſome meaſure as a Counterpoiſmſe. | 
| Balzac obſerves, that there are ſtill extant Chatters and 
Privileges granted by Charlemaign, and fealed with the Pom- 
mel of his Sword, which, ordinarily, he promiſes to defend 
with the ſame Sword. See Stat, SIGNATURE, Cc. 
 POMP, See Circus, Cavarcaps, &c. 1 
PO MPHOL VX, or white Calamine, in Pharmacy, tHe 
Flowers of Braſs; or a white, light and friable Subſtance, 
found adhering to the Lid or Covercle of the Crucibles or 
Furnaces, wherein — * | 
for the making of Braſs. See BRASS, Cat amine, Oc. 
It is efteem'd deterſive and deſiccative, tho only apply'd 
externally; and much uſed in divers Kinds of Fevers: tho 
its Violence requires its being uſed with great Precaution. 
The Apothecaries ſometimes call it Ni or Nihili Album, 
and ſometimes white Tutty, in regard of its Reſemblance 
thereto in Virtue. See Turry, _ 5 
The Word is form'd from the Greek woupbavE, q. d. Bubs 
ble arifing on Water, 1 ” 
POMUM Adami, in Anatomy, a Protuberance in tha 
Fore-part of the Throat. See TyuRoaT. _ | 
Some fancy it thus called upon a ſtrange Conceit, that a 
Piece of the forbidden Apple, which Adam eat, ſtuck by the 
Way, and was the Occaſion of it. | 
In reality, it is only. the Convex Part of the firft Carti- 
lage of the Larynx, called Scutiformis. See LARTxx and 
SCUTIFORMIS. s | | 
POND, in Geography, a little Lake, which neither re- 
ceives nor emits any River. See LAKE and R1veR, 
PONDERARE; in our ancient Cuſtonis, a Method 
of curing fick Children. | | 
The Practice was, ponderare, to weigh, the fick Child, at 
the Tomb of ſome Saint; counterpoiſing, or ballancing the Scale 


With Money, Wheat-Bread, or: any other thing the Parents 


were willing to offer to God, his Saints, or the Church. 
But a Sum of Money was always to make Part of the Coun- 
ter-balance. By this Means the Cure was effected Ad ſe- 
pulchrum Sancti, Nummo ſe ponderabat, — 
 PONDUS, Weight. See Weicht. | 
Popos, in ancient Records, is a Duty paid to the King ac- 
cording to the Weight of Merchandizes. See PouNDAOE. 
PO N Ds Regis, the Standard-Weight, anciently appoint- 
ed by the King. See STanDaRD, ED 
PONE, a Writ,” whereby a Cauſe depending in the 
County, or other inferior Court, is removed to the Com- 
mon Pleas. See WI IT, Cc. Court, GGG. 
Po x per Vadium, is a Writ commanding the Sheriff to 
take Surety of one for his Appearance at a Day aſſign'd. 
See Suxkrr, Vapium, &c. 5 r 
PONIAR D, a little pointed Dagger, very ſharp- edg d; 
bore in the Hand, or at the Girdle, or hid in the Pocket. 
The Poniard was anciently in very great Uſe, but is now in 
good meaſure ſet aſide, except among Aſſaſſins. See As$Ass1N. 
Sword and Poniard were: the ancient Arms of Dueliſls ; 
and are ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spaniards.-The 
Practice of Sword and Poniard ſtill make a part of the Ex- 
erciſe tanght by the Maſters of Defence. kind 8 
The Word is form'd from the French Poignard, and that 
from Poignee, Handful. | pea | | 
 PONS Varoli, or Farolii, or Pons Cerebri, in Anatomy, 
the upper Part of a Duct in the third Ventricle of the Brain; 
ſituate in the Cerebellum, and leading to the Infundibulum. 
See BNAIN, VENTRICLE, INFUNDIBULUM, GG. 
It is thus called from its Diſcoverer Farelizs, an Falian 
Phyſician, who flouriſh's in the Univerſity of Padua about 


the Year | 
TOE 90” ae PONTAGE, 


is melted with Calamine Stone, 


POP: . (846) 


 PONTAGE, 1 towards the Maintenance 
Repairing, and Rebuilding of Bridges. See BRIDGE. 
Th his was, antiently; one of three general National Charges, 
whence no Perſon of any Degree whatever was exempted. .- 
us te Ai poſſunt ari, Were, one Es 
90 Wars, . Building of Caſties, and the Building and 


Repairing of Bridges, See TRINODA· 


Mr. Selden, in his Notes on Eadmerus, obſerves, that ne 
quidem Epiſco i, Abbates, & Monachi immunes erant, And 
Mat * P ar. is 44 


ed, for the Publick Good, and that the People might 
better able to reſiſt an Enemy. : 
Pork is alſo a Due anciently belonging to the Lord 
of the Fee, for Perſons or Merchandizes, that paſs over Ri- 
vers, Bridges, Cc. call'd in the later Latin Pontagium, or 
Pontonagium, Pontage.. | 
P ON T1BUS reparandis, a Writ directed to the She- 
riff, willing him to charge one or more to repair à Bridge, 
to whom it belongs. We, 
PONTIFICAL, PoxT1F1CALE, 2 Book of the Rites 
and Ceremonies belonging to Pontiffs, Biſhops, Popes, &c. 


See RiTUaL and CeREMONIAL. 


PONTIFICALIA, the Robes and Ornaments, where- 
in a Biſhop performs Divine Service. See EPISCOPAL. 

PONTIFICAT, the State or Dignity of a Pontiff. 

Ceſar reform'd the Calendar in the Time of his Pontifi- 


Cate, See Cal ENDAR. 


The Concordat was paſsd in the Pontificate of Leo X. 
See CONCORDAT. 

There was a Pontificate that only laſted twenty four Hours. 

PONTIFEX, Porrirr, High-Prieft;, à Perſon who 
has the Intendence and Direction of divine Worſhip, as 
the offering Sacrifices and other Religious Solemnities. See 
PRIEST, SACRIFICE, Oc. | 


The Romans had a College of Pontiff, and over thoſe a _ 


Soveraign Pontiff, or Pontifex Maximus, inſtituted by Nu- 
ma; Whoſe Function it was to preſcribe the Ceremonies 
each God was to be 8 withal, compoſe the Ri- 
tuals, direct the Veſtals, and for a good while to preform 
the Buſineſs of Augury; till on ſome ſuperſtitious Occaſion 
he was prohibited intermeddling therewith. See AuGUR. 
He conſecrated the Statues of the Gods, e're they were 
put up in Temples; bleſsd the Figures of ſome of Jove's 
hunderbolts, to preſerve the People from Harms; and com- 
pited their Statutes, See Annals, 7 
The Jews too had their Pontiff or High-Prieft 3 and among 
28 Soi: the Pope is ſtill ſtiled the Soveraign Pontiff. 
e Pops. | 
Authors differ about the Etymology of this Word : Some 


_ derive it from poſſe facere, that is, from the Authority 


the Pontiffs had to ſacrifice; I as Varro, from Pont, 
becauſe they built the Sublicial Bridge, that they might go 


and offer Sacrifice on the other ſide of the Tiber. 


PONTQN, or PonTooN in War, a little floating 
Bridge, made of Boats and Planks. See BRI DOB. 

The Ponton is a Machine conſiſting of two Veſſels, at a 
little Diftance, join'd by Beams; with Planks laid croſs for 
the Paſſage of the Cavalry, the Canon, Infantry, &c. over 
a River, an Arm of the Sea, &c. * 

The late invented Ponton is of Latten, furniſn'd with an 
Anchor, &c. to fix it. To make a Bridge ſeveral of theſe 
are. diſpoſed two Yards aſunder, with Beams a- croſs them, 
and over thoſe, Boards. | 

They are alſo link'd to each other, and faſten'd on each 
Side the River, by a Rope rung thro' a Ring in each of 
their Heads, and fix'd to a Tree or Stake on either Shore. 
he whole makes one firm, uniform Bridge, over which 
a Train of Artillery may paſs. 

Ceſar and Aulus Gellins boch mention Ponthns; but theirs 
were no more than a Kind of ſquare flat Veſſels, proper for the 
carrying over of Horſe, &c. Ours however take their Names 
from them; thoſe Authors call them Pontones, of Ponto. 

PONI- Volam, q. d. Flying Bridge; a Kind of Bridge uſed 


in Sieges; made of two ſmall Bridges laid one over another, 


and fo contrived by means of Cords and Pullies placed along 

the Sides of the under Bridge, that the upper may be puſh'd 

forwards, till it joins the Place where it is fix d: the whole 

Length of both however not to be above five Fathom long, 

2 they ſhould break with the Weight of the Men. See 
RIDGE, 

POOL, is properly a Reſervoir of Water, ſapply'd with 
Springs, and Achargigg the Overplus by 6 
Wears, and other Cauſe - ways. SLUiCE, &c. 

Mill Pool is a Stock of Water, by whoſe Force, &c. the 
Motion of a Mill is effected. See MIII. | 

POOP, Pzppis, the Stern or uppermoſt Part of a Ship's 
Hull. See Popp is and Stern, | 


hatick Cllr . Yo 7 oy or Head of the Roman Ca- 


Father le Coime in his Annals obſerves, from St, Jerom, 


ds; Anno 1244, that in all Grants of Privileges 
to the Monaſteries, thoſe three Things were always except- 


POR 


St. Gyprian, St. Gregory, St. Auguſtin, and $4... 
74s z that the Title Pope WAS _— dena 


. 
% + 


They wee Id under the Term 711: . 
Beata, ; and their Churches ir the A Wa 
 HoL1NEsSs, ;APOSTOLICAL, Ge. Nez, dee 


He adds, that twas only in the Eleventh Cn. 
Gregory VII. firſt fee, in a Synod 1 at 2,0) ht 
the Title Pope ſhould be reſtrain d to the Rig, 15 tut 
as a particular Diſtinction and Prerogative. 05 ö 
In the Council of the Lateran, held under Inca N 


Pope was declared Ordinary of Ordinaries, See 

The Pope is choſe by the Cardinals, out of nos py, 
See ELECTION, CaDINAI, c. "hb, 
Ad 552% and Bult, renghont che es out bis Oy 
call'd Briefs an s, throughout the Catholic 
Bots, * b 8 | Olic World, 9 

iſtory mentions a Popeſs, Joan. The Rea; 
bas been oppoſed and de 96 by many Dry ker 
The Tradition might poſfibly take its Riſe from the wer. 
nels of Pope John VIII. in reſtoring Photius to his G al: 
nion, and owning him as true Patriarch: For he ks © 
the Appellation of Woman; as that Prince call'd Kin 2 
ry did, by leaving himſelf to be govern'd by Q May 
Wife. See KING and Quean, 
Ni. Spanheim, Profeſſor of Theology at Leiden, his 
wrote very _ on the Subject; and ſhews it to 
* - 77 g 
OP E, among the Romans, was the Nam : 

tain inferior Officers, or Miniſters of Sacrifice. _ 95 
CRIFICE. | | 

The Buſineſs of the Pape was to whet the ſicrifc 
Knife, to bind the Victim, prepare the Water, and the 
Neceſſaries, to ſmite the Victim, &c. 

They did their Office naked to the Girdle, and crowned 
with Laurel. re | | 
_ POPLES in Anatomy, that Part where the Thigh 
joined to the Tibia. See THiGn and TIBIA. 

POPLICANH, Populicani, or PUBLICANS, a Name g. 
ven in the Welt to the Manichees; or to a particular Branck 
thereof, called in the Eaſt Paulicians. See Paul ici. 

POPLITEA, in Anatomy, is the third Vein of the 
Leg. See VEIn, 2 

It ariſes from the Heel, where it is form'd out of (yeril 
Branches, coming both from the Heel and Ankle. 

It lyes pretty deep in the Fleſh; and aſcending up ta the 
Ham, terminates in the Crural Vein. See CRURAL, Gi. 

POP LITAUS, or Sub-PorLirzus, a Muſcle, which 
ariſes from the external and inferior Protuberance of the 
Thigh-Bone, and paſſing over the Joint obliquely, is inſerted 
into the ſuperior and internal Part of the Tibia. — t aſlits 
in bending of the Leg, and turns it inwards. See Les, 

POPPY, Papaver, a medicinal Plant, famed for its Nir- 
cotic Quality, See NARCOTIC. 3 

There are divers Kinds; ſome wild, ſome cultivated, white 
purple, ſcarlet; &c. But thoſe moſt uſed are the white, Papaver 
Hortenſe ſemine albo; and black, Papaver Hortenſe ſemine ners 

The Heads of theſe Plants are of ſingular Virtue to pro 
mote Sleep, aſſwage Pain, Cc. they ſtop Diarrhza's, fiz- 
morrhages, Cc. 8 8 

Of the Juice of theſe is prepared the Meconium fold in 
the Shops. See MEconium. 

The Opium brought from Turky is an Extract of the 
Juice of Turky Poppies. See Opium. ; | 

POPULAR, PorevLaRts, ſomething relating to tie 


Fg: | ; - 
he Roman Nobility was diſtinguiſh'd into two F:4i0n5 
the Optimates, who adhered ſtrenuoully to the Miniltcy, 


lately 


o, ſcarce determinable at this Time of 55 


Senate, Cc. in oppoſition to the People. 


And the Populares, who favour'd the Rights and Preten- 
ſions of the People, in oppoſition to the Nobleſe.  , 
PoPULAR Diſeaſes, are ſuch as become comm" 91 
run thro the Body of the People, call d alſo Epidems . 
eaſes. See EPIDEMIC, E 
Hippocrates. has wrote expreſsly de Morbis Pcpula 
See DiskAsE. of EO BD Bey 
POPULAR Errors, are ſuch as People imbibe . 
another, by Cuſtom, Education, and Tradition, #' 
having conſiderd the Reaſons or Foundations there0' 
ERROR, : in Ur 
POPULEUM, or PoruLNEuUM, in Pharmacy» 18 
guent prepared of the Buds of black Poplar, Violet z 1. 
Navel- wort, and Lard, bruis d and macerated; t0 dag 
added Bramble- tops, Leaves of black Poppies, 5 in Roſe 
Henbane, Ni r Lettice, and Burdock, boil 
water, and ſtrain'd. | 
[tis much uſed as a Cooler, in Burns, Scalds, and al Se 
of Infammations; and to aſſuage arthritic Pains. led toth 
PORRACEOQUS, in Medicine, a Term Pia Lel⸗ 
Bile, when its Colour is green, approaching that 0 
See BILE, ; Leak... 
The Word is form d from the Latin, Ferrum pop; 


net „„ ow ot 


ſort of , us, or hina-Ware ; but 
w_ & allo, _— — Parts .of the Eaſt, ef 


thenc 
bs into E - = ; Surat, and Perſia. See Porr ERS“. 


uit. 1 ur lun, tho' generally of contrary Sen- 
V , and Cn that That the Romans call'l Vaſa 


„ 0@# & . 


which 
ich afterwards became ſo very precious; 
1 1 the Porcelain of our Times. See 


Mrakkins- But if the Opinion be only founded 

This ma oſeript * of theſe Veiſels, one would rather 
on Pliny 1 a kind of precious Stones, of a whitiſh Co- 
tour, but variouſly vein'd and variegated ; found in ſome 
out, 


VI 8. 


and O:ſter-Shells beaten ſmall, and buried under 
ound for 80 


gl w_ i wn who was the Inventor of Porcelain z the 
cine Annals, which uſe to contain every thing in any 


s le, 571 
wiſe 3 of the Time of its Invention. Only, tis 


. Sf, 


S 


S © 5 


know muc 


ly t muſt have been before the beginning of the fifth 
z — ang a ler of Feouldam relating, that from the 
« f:cond Year of the Reign of the- Emperor Tam, about the 
[- b 


hriſt 442, the Workers in Porcelain of that Pro- 
— bad alone farviſh'd the Bmperors therewith. 
There is Porcelain made in ſeveral Provinces of Ching 3 
articularly thoſe of Fon Kien, Canton, and Kimtetchim; 
but that of the laſt is molt eſteem'd. 


Porcelain is but little known there, except among a few 


eſe Porcellane, a Cup, or Porringer. - 
— makes a very — Article in Commerce, 
andeven in Natural Hiſtory. Its Manufacture has hitherto 
| paſs'd for a Myſtery in Europe : and that in ſpite of all 
the Endeavours of the Jeſuit- Miſſionaries to penetrate into 
the Secret. The Veil, -however, is at length drawn ; and 
in a Letter of F. Eutrecolles to F. Orry, from Faotcheou, 
dated September the 1ſt, 1712, and lately publiſhed in 
French, the whole Proceſs is deſcribed in all its Circum- 
ſtances 3 with an Extract whereof we ſhall here gratify 


the curious Reader. 


The Art of making Porcelain, or China- Mare; 
from a Letter of F. d'Entrecolles, a Jeſuit- 
Miſſionary in China. 


In the Manufacture of Porcelain, there are four eſſential 
things to be conſider d; vis. The Matter it is made of. 
| The Art of forming the Veſſels, and other Works. The 
| Colours wherewith it is painted. And, laſtly, the Baking, 
| or giving it the proper degree of Fire. Each of which will 
make the Subject of a ſeveral Article. 


Matter, whereof Porcelain, or China-Ware, is made. 


There are two kinds of Earths, and as many kinds of 
Oils or Varniſhes uſed in the Compoſition of Porcelain. 
The firſt Earth, call'd Kaolin, is befet with glittering Cor- 
pulcles ; the ſecond, call'd Petunſa, is a plain white, but 
exceedingly fine, and ſoft to the Touch, They are both 
| found in Quarries twenty or thirty Leagues from Kimtet- 
chim, a City which * ho the fineſt Porcelain- Works in 
al China; and hither theſe Earths, or rather Stones, are 
brought in an infinite Number of little Barks, inceſſantly 
Fling up and down the River Foartcheor for that purpoſe. 
e Petunſa's are brought in form of Bricks; having been 
ut out of the Quarries, where they are naturally Pieces 
"2 very hard Rock. The white of the beſt Petunſa is 
to border a little on green. | 
The lirſt Preparation of theſe Bricks, is to break and 
Found em, firſt into a coarſe Powder with Iron-Mallets 5 
vic f Mortars with Peſtles that have Stone- Heads, arm'd 
Mill ton, and wrought either with the Hand, or with 
gen the Powder is almoſt render'd impalpable, they 
abend. in a large Urn full of Water, ſtirring it briskly 
i eel with an Iron Inſtrument. After the Water has reſted 
lbs, they skim off from the Tep a white Sub- 
and d . d there, of the thickneſs of four or five Fingers; 
* poſe of this Scum or Cream in another Veſſel of 
and = They then ſtir again the Water of the firſt Urn, 
W im it, and thus alternately till there remain 
. 's ut the Gravel of the Perunſa's at bottom; which 
K &-Ireſh under the Mill, for a new Powder, 


or PURCELAIN, a deli. | 
20 RCEL 8 13 chiefly manufactured in China, of the firſt; when the Water is well 


Me — firſt ſeen at Rome in Pompey's 


The Chineſe call the Porcelain, Thski: The word 


Workmen and Merchants; and, ſeems, derived from the 


POR 


s to the ſecond Urn, wherein are put the Skimmings 
et 


of ed, and become 
quite clear, they pour it off; and with the Sediment, Tal: 


Pe- lected at bottom in form of a Paſte, fill a kind of Moulds : 


whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, andcutit into 
ſquare Pieces, which are what they properly call Petunſas; 
reſerving em to be mix'd with the Noli in the Propor- 
tion hereafter aſſign'd. | 
Theſe Squares ate ſold by the hundred, but tis very rare 
ta meet with em un-falfify'd : The Workmen, who, like 
the reſt of the Chineſe, are errant Kna ves in their Dealings, 
uſually mixing Refuſe along with em; ſo that they are 
uſually obliged to purify em e'er they can be em loy'd. 
The Kaolin, which is the ſecond Earth uſed. in Porce- 
lain, is much ſofter than the Petumſa, when dug out of 
the Quarry ; yet is it this, which, by its mixture with the 
other, gives the Strength and Firmneſs to the Work. F. Eu- 
trecolles obſerves, that ſome Engliſh or Dutch, having pro- 


f cured ſome Petunſa's to be bought, ptivately ; upon their 


attempting to make Porcelain at their Return into their 
own Country, could not ſucceed for want of taking Kaolin 
along with it. Which the Chineſe being appriſed of, ſaid, 
drolling, * That the Europeans were An 1. People to 
go about to make a Body, whoſe Fleſh was to {ſuſtain 
e irſelf without Bones.” | 

The Mountains whence the Kaolin is dug, are cover'd 


 without-fide with a reddiſh Earth; the Mines are dee FR 


and the Matter is foundin Glebes, or Clods, like the Cha 
in ours. The Author is of opinion, that the white Earth 
of Malta is not much different from the Kaolin, except 
that it wants the filver'd Particles. The Preparation of 
Kaolin is the ſame with that of the Perunſa's, except that 
the Matter being leſs hard, leſs Labour is required. 

The Ozlor Varniſb, which makes the chird Ingredient in 
Porcelain, is a whitiſh, liquid Subſtance, drawn from the 


hard Stone whereof the Perunſy's are form'd ; that which 
is whiteſt, and whoſe Stains are the greeneſt, being always 


choſen for this purpoſe. . 

The Manner of preparing the Oil, is thus: The Petun- 
Ja's being waſh'd, undergo the ſame Preparations as for 
making the Squares; excepting that the Matter of the 
ſecond Urn is not put in Moulds, but the fineſt Part of it 
taken to compoſe the Oil. To an hundred Pounds of this 
Matter they caſt a Mineral Stone call'd Chekao, reſembling 
our Alum: this Stone is firſti heated red-hot, and thus re- 
duced in a Mortar into an impalpable Powder; and ſerves 
to give the Oil a Conſiſtence ; which, however, is ſtill to 
be kept liquid. | . 

The Oil of Lime makes the fourth Ingredient; the 
Preparation whereof is much more tedious and circumſtan- 
tial. They firſt diſſolve large Pieces of quick Lime, and 
reduce it to a Powder by ſprinkling Water on it; on this 
Powder the lay a Couch of dry Fern, and on the Fern 


another of the ſlack d Lime, and thus alternately, till they 


have got a moderate Pile; which done, they ſer fire to the 


Fern: the whole being conſumed, they divide the Aſhes 


that remain on new Couches of dry Fern; ſetting em on 
fire as before, And this they repeat five or fix times ſuc- 
ceſſively, or even more; the Oil being ſtill the better ag 
the Aſhes are oftner burnt. | 

In the Annals of Feonldar tis ſaid, inſtead of Fern they 


antiently uſed the Wood of a kind of Medlar-Tree; and 


that twas this gave the antient Porcelains that admirable 
Hue, which the Moderns cannot come up to for want of 
that Wood. Tis certain, however, the Quality of the Fern 
and Lime contribute very much to the goodneſs of the 


Oil. h 


A Quantity of theſe Aſhes of Fern and Lime are now 


thrown into an Urn full of Water ; and to an hundred 
Pounds of Aſhes is added a Pound of Chekao, which 
diſſolves therein. The reſt being performed after the ſame 
manner as in preparing the Earth of the Perunſa's ; the 
Sediment found at the bottom of the ſecond Urn, and 
which is to be kept liquid, is what they call the Oil of 
Lime; which the Chineſe eſteem as the Soul of the former 
Oil, and which gives the Porcelain all its Luſtre. - This 
Oil is eaſily ſophiſticated by adding Water to increaſe the 
Quantity; adding at the ſame time proportionably of 
the ſame Chekao to maintain the Conſiſtence. Ten Mea- 
ſures of Oil of Perunſa uſually go to one of Lime. To 
have the Mixture juſt, the two Oils ſhould be equally 


thick. 


Manner of forming the Veſſels, and other Works of 
Porcelain. 


firſt thing is to purify the Perunſa and Kaolin; 
N. for the rs is Prof x. the manner already deſcribed 
in preparing the Squares. For the ſecond, as its ſoftneſs makes 
it diflolve eaſily, tis * without 2 ir, as 
it i full of Water in an open Basket. e 
Plunge ĩt in an Urn 4 ＋ pe Ds 


POR 


out of the Work-houſe when a quantity is got together. 


Theſe Work-Houſes are properly vaſt Yards: wall d 
round, with Sheds, and other Conveniencies for the Work- 
men to work under; as well as other Buildings for em to 
live in : Itis almoſt inconceivable what number of Per- 
ſons are employ'd in theſe Works 3 there being ſcarce a 


Piece of Porcelain but paſſes thro' above twenty hands, 


eer it come to the Painter's Work-Houſe 5 and above 


ſixty e'er it be brought to Perfection. : 
To make a juſt Mixture of Petumſa and Kaolin, regard 
muſt be had to the Fineneſs of the Porcelain to be made: 
For the finer Porcelains, they uſe equal Quantities; four 

Parts of Kaolim to fix of Petunſa, for moderate ones; 


and never leſs than one of Kaolin to three of Petunſa, for 


the coarſeſt. : . 
The hardeſt Part of the Work is the Kneading and 


Tewing the two Earths together; which is done in a kind 
of large Baſons, or Pits, well paved and cemented, wherein 
the Workmen trample continually with their Feet, re- 
lieving one another, till the Maſs be well mixed, grow 
hard, and become of the Conſiſtence required to be uſed by 
the Potter. | 

The Earth, when taken out of the Baſons, is kneaded 
a ſecond time, but piece-meal, and with the Hands, on 
large Slates for the purpoſe 3 and on this Preparation, in 
effect, it is, that the Perfection of the Work depends; the 
leaſt heterogeneous Body remaining in the Matter, or the 
leaſt Vacuity that may be found in it, being _ to 
ſpoil the whole. The fwalleſt Grain of Sand, nay, ſome- 
times a fingle Hair, ſhall make the Porcelain crack, ſplin- 
ter, run, or warp. 

The Porcelain is fa ſhion'd or form'd either with the 


Wheel, like Earthen-Ware; or in Moulds. See PorrER T. 


Smooth Pieces, as Cups, Urns, Diſhes, &c. are made with 

the Wheel. The reſt, i. e. ſuch as are in Relievo, as 

Figures of Men, Animals, &c. are form'd in Moulds, but 
finiſh'd with the Chiſſel. | To 

The large Pieces are made at twice; one half of the Piece 
is raiſed on the Wheel by three or four Workmen, who 
hold it till it have acquired its Figure; which done, they 
apply it to the other half, which has been form'd in the 
ſame manner; uniting the two with Porcelarn-Earth, 
made liquid by adding Water to it, and poliſhing the 
Juncture with a kind of Iron Spatula. | 
After the ſame Manner it is that they join the ſeveral 
Pieces of Porcelain formed in Moulds, or by the Hand ; 
and after the ſame Manner they add Handles, &9c. to the 
Cups and other Works form'd with the Wheel. 

The Moulds are made after the Manner of thoſe of our 
Sculptors, vis. of divers Pieces which ſeverally give their 
reſpeQive Figure to the ſeveral Parts of the Model to be 
repreſented 3 and which are afterwards united to form a 
Mould for an entire Figure. 'The Earth they are made of 
is yellow and fat, dug out of its proper Quarries, whereof 
there are abundance about Kimtetchim. It is kneaded like 
glaz'd Earth, and when ſufficiently mellow, fine, and mo- 
derately dry, beating it ſtoutly, they form it into Moulds, 
according to the Works required, either by Hand, or on 
the Wheel. Theſe Moulds are ſold very dear, but laſt a 
long time. See MovLD. 

All the Works made in Moulds are fin iſh'd by the 
Hand, with ſeveral Inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, 
poliſh, and to touch up the Strokes that eſcape the Mould ; 
ſo that 'tis rather a Work of wag, <p than of Pottery. 
There are ſome Works whereon Relievo's are added, 
ready made, as Dragons, Flowers, &c. Others that have 
Impreſſions in Creux; which laſt are engraven with a kind 
of Puncheons. In the general, all Porcelain Works are to 
be ſhelter'd from the Cold ; their natural Humidity ma- 
k ing em liable to break when they dry unequally. 

To conceive the Number of Hands each Piece of Porce- 


lain paſſes thro' eber perfect; we ſhall cloſe this Article 


with what F. Eutrecolles inſtances of a common Cup, e'er 
it be fit for the Painter: The Cup begins with the 4 
who has the Management of the Wheel, where it acquires 
its Form, Height, and Diameter. This Operator has not 
above 2 Farthing Sterling for a Plate furniſh'd with 
twenty fix Cups 3 accordingly, they go out of his Hands 
exceedingly imperfe&, eſpecially towards the Feet, which 
are only unform'd Lumps of Earth, to be afterwards cut 
with the Chiſſel when the Cup is dry. When it comes 
from the Wheel, the Cup is received by a ſecond Workman, 
who fits it on its Baſe. A third takes it immediately from 
him, and applies it on a Mould to bring it to its true Form. 
This Mould is on a kind of Lathe. A fourth Workman 
oliſhes the Cup with a Chiſſel, eſpecially about the 
dges 3 and brings it to the thinneſs neceſſary to make it 
tranſparent 3 in doing which, he moiſtens it from time to 
time, leſt its 22 ſhould make it break. When of its 
roper thickneſs, another Workman turns it gently en a 
ould, to ſmooth its inſide; taking a deal of Care it be 


(842 ) 


Dregs that remain are perfeAly uſcleſs, and are emptied - 


POR 


> | 
the Cup requires. At laſt, the w the que 
Foot on the inſide with a Chiſſel rex oo bolloy 0 
a particular Artiſt, who does nothing elſe Hude g 
his Multiplicity of Workmen, ſo 7 by» 
tarding the Work, that it is found, by Ex Ut th 
on the faſter for it 5 as well as to be the bets nenet, to oy 
Work man, by a continual Attention to the fa er ez each 
coming very dextrous at it: beſides r thing, de. 
changing Inſtruments, Oc. © the tne of 


Painting of Porcelain, and the Colours uſed ther 
| | | * 
The Chineſe Painters, eſpecially thoſe that meg 


human Figures, our Author obſ, dle ri 
men: He adds, that the deset is hors all forry Wok 


l i 
ſenfible as in the Hoaper, or Porcelain. Pain where 
whom, ſetting aſide Flowers and Landskiv, my 
ſometimes tolerable, the greateſt Matters - Wick e 
compared to ordinary Apprentices among the ug wh 
for the Beauty and Juſtneſs of Deſign. But it is A 
with the Colours theſe Hoapei uſe; which are y 3 
ingly lively and brillant, that there is but little ws 
Work men ſhould ever come to vye with 'em. TOY 

The Painting Work is diſtributed among a great x 
ber of Workmen, in the ſame Laboratory: hy: 
belongs to form the colour'd Circle about the Edges fa 
Porcelain; another traces out Flowers, which ; h 

aints: This is for Waters, and Mountains alone * 
or Birds, and other Animals; and a third for h ; 
8 | I 
ere are Porcelaius made of all Colours; | 
regard to the Grounds, and to the Re vr vgs age, 
As to the Colours of Landskips, * ſome are fim ** 
ſuch are all Blues, which are thoſe moſt uſually la. 
Europe; others are mixed up of ſeveral Teints : 4 
_— 2 * with Gold. f 
i e Blue is made of Lapis Lazuli, prepared by burn: 
it the ſpace of twenty Page, hong in 15 3 i 
buried up in Gravel, to the height of half a foot; when 
burnt, they reduce it into an impalpable Powder in Pot 
_ 3 not varniſh'd, and with Peſtles of the fame 

For the Rea, they uſe Copperas, which they call Huſin; 
a Pound of this they put in a cover'd Crucible, in the Li 
whereof is left a little Aperture, thro? which the Matteron 
occaſion may be ſeen. The Crucible is heated with a Re. 
verberatory Fire, till the black Smoke ceaſe to aſcend, and 
a fine red one ſucceeds it. A Pound of Copperas yields four 
Ounces of red Liquor, which is found at the bottom of the 
Crucible, tho' the fineſt part is that uſually adhering to 
the Lid and the Sides of the Crucible. 

Beſide the natural Whiteneſs of the Porcelain, whichi 
ſtill improved by the Oil wherewith they cover it, they 
have an artificial White, ſerving for the Grounds of Porn. 
lains of ſeveral Colours; and made of a tranſparent Flut 
calcined like the Lapis Lazuli, and mixed with pulverized 
Ceruſs: The Proportion is an Ounce of the latter to halt 
an Ounce of the gran 

This Powder of Flint is likewiſe an Ingredient in moſ 
of the other Colours; e. gr. for Green, to three Ounces ot 
Tomhoapien, or Scoria of beaten Copper, they uſe half 
Ounce of Powder of Flint, and an Ounce of Ceruſs. V. 
let is made by adding a Doſe of White to the Green i. 
ready prepared 3 the more Green is added, the deeper l 
the Violet. For Yellow, they uſe ſeven Drachms of Whits 
and three of the Copperas-Red. 

Moſt of theſe Colours are mixed up with Gum- Water 
for Application; a little Saltpetre, 1 Ceruls ot 
Copperas, but more uſually Copperas alone, being 
diflolved in the Water. Indeed for Porcelains that are i 
be quite red, the Colour is uſually applied with Oil; . 
with the common Oil of the Porcelain, or another mad 
of the white Flints. —— 0 

There is alſo another Red, call'd l Red, becaule 
in reality applied by blowing with a Pipe, one of ubos 
Orifices is cover'd with a very fine Gauze. The _ 
of this Tube is lightly applied to the Colour wherewit 
the Gauze is ſmear d; when, blowing againſt the Puj 15 
lain, it becomes all ſprinkled over with little Points. | 
Porcelain is very rare, and of great Price. Merit 

Black Porcelain, which they call Oumian, has like ” 
its beauty: This Colour has a leady Caſt, like 10600 
tal burning Mirrors; and is uſually heighten'd 2 enof 
It is made of three Ounces of Tapis L921, with 5 
the common Oil of Stone; tho? that Proportion 15 Vaſt” 


as the Colour is deſigned to be more or leſs «y y, 00 
Black is not given the Porcelain till it be id be 
muſt the Work be put to the Fire till the Colo 


dry. 


The 
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oply'd till after the baking, and is re- 


The Gold. n - off ; 47 purpoſe : To apply the Gold, 


baked i and diſſolve it in Water at the bottom of a 


ak N hd | 
«au in gilded: Cloud ariſe on the Surface 
lab, - 1 — and & give it a Body, they 
ts of Ceruſs to thirty of Gold. ; . 
Flikewiſe « kind of marbled Porcelain, which 
mg by applying the Marblings with the Pencil; 
ne "Oil to varniſh it withal, uſing that of white Flints, 
but for hos and cuts the Work with a thouſand humou- 
hich 5 in manner of Maſaic Work. The Colour this 
91 gre fn a white, ſomewhat aſhy 2 The Por celain 18 
il gives, , —_— 
call Dune al other kinds of Porcelain; but the 
There are * for Curioſity than Uſe: The TE. 


t 
22 Ma 5 Porcelaius, whoſe Colours only appear 


n is white, and all laid out in Compartiments; 


eis a ſolid Cup, of colour d Porcelain ; tho' the 
- 1 hgh of Gi, which has a better Effect than 
9 The Secret of theſe Magic Porcelaius, which 
d Chief call Kiatſim, is almoſt loſt; yet F. Eutrecolles 
bi furniſh'd us with the following Account. = 
The Porcelain to be painted thus, muſt be very thin; 
1 the Colours, which in other Porcelains are apply'd on 
| * Outſide, are here apply'd on the Infide: When the 
. is dry, they lay over it a light Couch of a Size 
de of the Porcelain Earth; by which means the Colour 
5 inclos d between two earthen Zamme. When the Size 
dry, they throw Oil within the Porcelain; and when it 
* enough, they return it to the Mould, and the Wheel, 
to render it as thin and tranſparent as poſſible. When dry, 
is baked in the Common Furnace. The Colours here uſed 
are always the fineſt, and the Figures painted are Fiſhes ; 
as the moſt ſuitable to the Liquor put within them, and in 


which they ſeem to ſwim. 


The ſeveral Kinds of Porcelains above-mention'd, being. 


uite painted, with their ſeveral Colours, and all the Co- 

lours 55 are to be poliſh'd, to prepare them to receive 
| the Oil or Varniſhz which is done with a Pencil of very 
fne Feathers, moiſten'd with Water, and paſs'd lightly o- 
| ver, to take off even the ſmalleſt Inequalities. 

The Oiling or Yarniſhing, is the laſt Preparation of the 
Porcelain, before it be carry'd to the Furnace: This is 
apply'd more or leſs thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeat- 
ed, according to the Quality of the Work. For thin, fine 
Porcelains, they give two very thin Couches; to others 
one; but that one equivalent to the other two. There is a 
deal of Art in applying the Varniſh ; both that it be done 
equally, and not in too great quantity. The Couches on 
the Inſide are given by Aſperſion, 2. e. by caſting in as 
much Varniſh as is neceſſary: Thoſe on the Outſide, by 
Immerſion, or by plunging the Pieces in a Veſſel of Oil. 

Ilt muſt be obſery'd, that the Foot is not yet form'd, but 
continues in a mere Maſs, till the Work has been var- 
niſh'd : *Tis at length finiſh'd on the Wheel; and when 
hollow'd, a little Circle is painted in it, and ſometimes a 
Chineſe Letter. This Painting being dry, the Foot is var- 
niſh'd, and the Work now carry'd to the Furnace to be 


| baked, 


Our curious Author omits nothing; not even the Dexterity 
of the People, who carry the Porcelain to the Bake-houſe: 
He has been frequently ſurpriz'd, he tells us, to ſee a Man 
paſs thro ſeveral Streets full of People, with two very 
long, narrow Boards, rang'd with Porcelains on his Shoul- 
ders; till preſerving the Equilibrium ſo accurately, as not 
to do any damage to ſo frail a Commodity, 


Manner of Baking Porcelain, 


There are two Kinds of Ovens uſed in baking of Porcelain: 
arge ones, for Works that are only to come to the Fire 


once, which is the common way; and ſmall ones, for ſuch 


3s require a double baking. The large ones are two Chi- 
uſe Fathoms deep, and almoſt four wide. They are 
orm dof a Mixture of three Earths 3 one whereof, Yellow 
and Common, makes the Bafis ; the two others are ſcarcer, 
and dug out of _ Mines, wherein People can only work 
1 ater. One of them, call'd Laotou, is a very ſtrong, 
Lean the other Yeontor, oily. | 
2 2 and Roof of the Ovens are ſo thick, that one 
with ay the Hand on them, when the Fire is at its height, 
5 wg] danger of burning. At the Top of the Vault, 
= is in form of a Tunnel, is a large Aperture to give 
5 33 Flames and Smoke, which mount up inceſſant- 
Mr ny * as Fire is once ſet to the Furnace. Beſide the 
e Aperture, there are four or five ſmall ones a- 
ment o 2 by being open'd and ſhut, ſerve to aug- 
ev 5 iminifh the Heat: like the Holes in the Chy- 
up th raaces, call'd Regiſters. The Hearth, which takes 


mrecſely N of the Furnace, is placed in Front, 
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611'd with ſome Liquor. Theſe are made double: 


the opening of the Door, and is two or 


POR 


three Foot deep, and two broad ; People Paſſing ovet it on 


Flank, to go into the Furnace to diſpoſe the Poreelain.. 


As ſoon as the Fire is lighted, the Door is wall'd up; on- 


Iy leaving an Aperture for the Conveyance of Wood: Laſt- 


ly, the Bottom of the Oven is cover 'd with Sand, where 
art of the firſt Porcelain Caſes are buried. The Ts 


itſelf is uſually placed at the Extremity of a 1 
. Veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of 5 bs 1 


and Wind being thus driven directly in the face of each 
Furnace. 

Each Piece of Porcelain of any Note, is dif poſed, in the 
Furnace, in its ſeparate Caſe, or Coffin. Indeed, as to Tea: 
Diſhes, &c. the ſame Caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The Caſes 
are all of the ſame Matter with the Furnace : They have 
no Lids; but ſerve each other mutually, the Bottom of a 
ſecond Caſe gg oy the Aperture of the firſt ; and thus 
ſucceſſively, ro the Top of each Column. Each Coffin, 
which is uſually of a Cylindrical Form, that the Fire may 
communicate itſelf more equably to the Porcelains in- 
cloſed, has, at bottom, a little Lay of very fine Sand, co- 
ver d over with Duſt of Kaolin, that the Sand may not 
ſtick to the Work; and care is taken that the Porcelain 
may not touch the Sides of the Caſe. In the larger Caſes, 
which hold the ſmall Pieces; they leave the Middle va- 
cant; in regard Porcelaius placed there would want the ne- 
ceſſary Heat, Each of theſe little Pieces is muunted on a 
little Maſſive of Earth, the thickneſs of two Crowns, co- 
ver'd with Powder of Kaolin. 

E. Entrecolles obſerves, that the Porcelains are put in 
Caſes, to prevent any Diminution of _ from the too 
violent Effect of a naked Fire; adding, that 'tis owing to 
theſe thick Veils, that the Beauty, or, as he calls it, the 
Complection of the Porcelains, is not tann'd by the Heat of 
the Fire. 

As faſt as the Caſes are fill'd, a Workman ranges them 
in the Cavity of the Furnace ; forming them into Piles or 
Columns; .whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt ſeven 
Foot high : The two Caſes at the bottom of each Column 
are left empty; becauſe being partly ſunk in the Sand, the 
Fire has theleſs effect on them; and for the ſame reaſon, 
the uppermoſt one is left empty. In this manner is the 
whole Cavity of the Furnace fill'd with Columns, except- 
ing that part preciſely under the grand Aperture. 

In ranging the Caſes, they obſerve always to place the 
fineſt Piles of Porcelain in the Centre; the coarſeſt at Bot- 
tom; and thoſe that are high-colour'd, and conſiſt of as 
much Petunſa as Kaolin, and wherein the worſt Oil is uſed, 
at the Mouth, | 

Theſe Piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by Pieces of Earth; in ſuch manner, as that the Flame 
may have a free Paſſage among them, and infinuate equal- 
ly on all fides: in which a great part of the Workman's 
Art lies, and on which the Perfection of the Porcelain 
much depends. Another thing to be obſery'd, is, that a 
Furnace muſt never be ſet altogether with new Coffins 3 
but half one, half t'other: the old ones at the bottoms 
and tops of the Pile, and the new ones in the middle. In- 
deed 'twere better to have them all burnt in a Furnace 
a-part, e'er they come to be uſed for Porcelain; as was 
antiently done. The Caſes, our Author obſerves, are 
brought ready prepared from a large Village on the River, 
a League diſtant from Kimtetchim. E'er burnt, they are 
yellow 3 and afterwards of a dark red. | 

When the Furnace is fill'd, they wall up the Door; on- 
ly leaving a little Aperture for the throwing in of little 
Pieces of Wood, a Foot long, but very ſlender, to keep up 
the Fire. *Tis then heated, by degrees, for the ſpace of a 
Day and Night; after which two Men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in Wood without any interruption, 
To know when the Porcelain is baked enough, they open 
one of the leſſer Holes of the Furnace, and with a pair of 
Tongs take off the Lid of one of the Piles. If the Fire 
appear very brisk and clear, and the Piles equally inflam'd 
and eſpecially if the Colours of the Porcęlaimm that are 
uncover'd, dart forth a noble Luſtre 3 the Coction is ſuffi- 
cient, they diſcontinue the Fire, and wall up what re- 
main'd of the Door of the Furnace. : 

If the Furnace be only fill'd with ſmall Porcelaius, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen Hours after the Fire is ex- 
tint : If it be fill'd with larger, they defer opening it 
for two or three Days. In this the modern Practice differs 
from the antient ; wherein the Door was not open'd till 
after ten Days for the large Pieces, and five for the ſmall 
ones. 

One thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, 
F. Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found any 


\ Aſhes on the Hearth of the Furnace 3 what Quantity of 


Wood ſoev er is conſum'd. He adds another thing, which 
with him paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the Work men em- 
ploy'd About the Furnaces, flake their Thirſt, by conti- 
nually drinking hot Tea, with Salt diſſolv'd in it. = 
© 


POR 


Th Chineſe make another Kind of Porcelain, which they 
aint "ugh uk twice; and for this ſecond Baking the 


ave a kind of little Ovens on purpoſe. - When very ſmall, 
they are made of Iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of Bricks an 
Inch thick, a Foot high, and half a Foot broad; made of 
the ſame Earth with the Poycelgin Cafes: The biggeſt of 
theſe Furnaces does not exceed five Foot in Height, 
three in Diameter; and being made much in form of Bee- 
Hives, the Bricks are arch'd a little, to form the Curvity 
the better. The Hearth is of Earth half a Foot high, 
form'd of two or three Ranges of Bricks; and on this Maſ- 
five is the Furnace built. Around the Furnace, at the 
' diſtance of about half a Foot, is rais'd a Shell of common 
Bricks, join'd to the Furnace itſelf, by a kind of Arcbou- 
tant of Earth, which ſerve to ſtrengthen it. The 
Iy build four or five of theſe Furnaces at equal 
from each _— la rat 0 gr ung peo 
to give Air to the Fire when lighted : A-top 1s an Aper- 
— which they cover up with a piece of the baked Earth, 
when the Porcelains are laid in the Furnace. ; 
The Forceęlains, here, are not inclos'd in Coffins, as in 
the common Furnaces; the Furnace, itſelf, ſerving that 
purpoſe; and being ſo exactly clos d, that they receive no 
other Impreſſion of the Fire, but that of the Heat of the 
Charcoal diſpos'd -in the Hearth, at the bottom of the Fur- 
nace, as well as a-top of the Vault, and in the \Interval 
between the Furnace and the Shell, or Brick-Wall. 
To prepare the Porcelains for a ſecond Baking, they 
muſt have had their Varniſh in the common manner, and 
have paſs'd the great Furnace :- In this State they are 
inted with various Colours, after which, without gi- 
ving them any new Varniſh, they are rang'd in Piles in the 
little Furnace ; ſetting the little ones over the larger, in 
form of Pyramids, | h 
This ſecond Baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve 
the Luſtre of the Colours the better, and at the ſame time 


iſtances 


to 
Defñign is to hide defective Places, by covering them over 
with Colours: But the Artifice is eaſily found out, by paſ- 
ſing the Hand over them. 


When the Workman judges his Porcelains enough baked, 


he takes off the Piece that covers the Aperture; and if the 
S glittering, and the Colours glowing, he takes 
out the Charcoal; and when the Furnace is cold, the Por- 


celain tov. | 
How beautiful ſoever the modern Porcelain may be; 


the Taeſt for Antiquity, which reigns in Ghina, as well as in 


Europe, gives the antient Porcelain a Value far above that 
of the modern: It muſt be own'd, the Antient ſeems 
finer as to the Matter, more perfe& as to the Baking, and 
of a more 123 Caſt, both as to the White of the 
Ground, and the other Colours; yet tis certain the moſt 
able and diſcerning may be deceiv'd herein: And there 
are Work men who make it their buſineſs to counterfeit the 
antient Porcelain, call'd Koutom, in the modern. 

The Matter of theſe falſe Koutoms is a yellowiſh Earth, 
found near Kimretchim : There is nothing particular in the 
| firſt part of the Proceſs, except that they are made thicker, 
and that they are varniſh'd with an Oil drawn from the 
yellow Stone, mix'd with the common Oil, which gives 
them a kind of Sea-green Hue. When taken out of the 
Furnace, they th row it into a fatty Broth, made of Capons, 
ec. in which they boil it a ſecond time; they then bury 

it in the filthieſt Sink they can find for a Month or fix 

Weeks, or more, according as they would give it the grea- 

ter appearance of Antiquity, Beſides their Thickneſs and 

their Colour, theſe falſe Antiques reſemble the true ones 

in this; that they do not reſound when ſtruck, nor even 

give the leaſt buz, when held to the Ear. 

Notwithſtanding the vaſt Quantity of Porcelains made in 
almoſt all the Provinces of the Empire of Ching; they 
fill continue very dear; tho' not near ſo dear, as antiently. 
The Chineſe Annals tell us of Times wherein a fingle Urn 
coſt ninety or an hundred Crowns on the ſpot. What chief- 
ly occaſions the extraordinary Price of this Commodity, 
eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide the great Profits of the 
Merchants in Europe, and their Factors in China; that it 
rarely happens a Furnace ſucceeds throughout; that it is 
frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon opening it, in lieu of 
fine Porcelains, is found a hard * Mals into which 
both the Porcelains, and their Coffins, are converted either 
by Exceſs of Heat, or ſome ill Qualities in the Matter. 

Another reaſon of the Dearneſs of Porcelain, is, that the 
Ingredients it is made of, and the Wood wherewith it is 
burnt, grow more and more ſcarce: One may add a 
third reaſon for the exceſſive Price of Porcelains to the 
£tzropeans 3 and 'tis this, that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe 
are form'd on new Models, frequently very odd, and dif- 
ficult to ſucceed in; which, yet, for the ſmalleſt Deſects, 
are turn'd on the Manufacturer's hands: and he not being 
able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe not to their 


cw) 


and turies of Paſſi, and S: 


uſual- 


At the bottom of the Shell are Holes 


traſtyle; when fix, Exaſtyle 3 when eight, Octoſtyle; when 


= them a kind of Relievo. But more uſually, its 


from their Pores being directly oppoſite to one another, 


Taſte, nor for their Uſe, is red to charge 
he delivers, the higher, o pay himſelf rare Pore 
The French have been thele fifteen Years — del 
imitate Porcelain: The firſt Eſſays made at Lab to 
ſaid to have ſucceeded tolerably well; and M tn 
tells us, are now d to ſuch à point in the Fs 
Cloud, that the French pps 
Value v 
thouſand th 


of the lade 


want nothing to make them of equal 
Chineſe, but to be brought five or Fn 
In effect, for the Fineneſs of the Grain 
Beauty and Form of the Veſlels, the 
Deſign, and the Luftre of the Colours, 
the French are not much behind the b 
grand Defect is in the White of the Ground, abi ** 
ually dingy and dull ; aod eafily diſtinguiſhes iy * 
the pure ſprightly White of the Chineſe. Tg 
6 eee — „ kind of little white ges. 
found along with the Sponges; and current in ſey 
- Aſia, Africa, and America, by way of Money * 
Cord b 


Authors have hitherto been of opinion, that theſe gie 
. were the Matter whereof the Porcelain, or Ching-Ware, v i 
made. They are of ſome uſe in Medicine, and are 5 
ſcribed pounded or broken, in manner of Pearls, 99 
Ron, a kind of Veſtibl 
| ZH, a kind of Veſtible ſupported b 
much uſed at the Entrance of the — Fayre, 
ples, Sc. See VesTIBLE. | 1 
In the antient Architecture, Porch was a Veſtible, gr 1 
Diſpoſition of infulated Columns, uſually crown'd with 
Pediment, forming a Covert Place before the principal Doc 
of a Temple or Palace. 
When it had four Columns in Front, it was call'd 22 


ten, Decaſtyle, c. 

Vitruvius calls it Pronaos and Prodomos. When it hu 
Iron Gates, it is call'd Propyleum. | 
PORE, a little Interſtice, between the Particles of Mat. 
ter which conſtitute Bodies; either empty, or fill d wit 
ſome inſenſible Medium. See Bop and Marr. 

Condenſation, and Rarefaction, are only perform d by 
cloſing and opening the Pores. See RARETAC ION ud 
CONDENSATION. 


The Tranſparency of Bodies is uſually ſuppos d to ariſe 


See TRANSPARENCY. 

The Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration is convey'd tho 
the Pores of the Cutis. See PERSPIRATION. 

The Word Pore is form'd from the Greek ay@, Afer. 
ture, or Duff, thro* which a Thing paſſes. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that Bodies are much more rar, 
and porous, than is commonly believ d: Water, e. gr. i 
19 times lighter, and conſequently rarer than Gold; ad 
Gold itſelf is ſo rare, as very readily, and without ibs 
leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit Magnetic Effluvia, and es- 
fily to admit Quickfilyer into its Pores, and to let Water 
Paſs thro' it: for a concave Sphere of Gold hath, whe 
fill'd with Water, and ſolder d up, upon prefling with a 
great Force, let the Water ſqueeze thro' it, and itand all 
over its outſide, in 3 of ſmall Drops like Den, 
without burſting or cracking the Gold: whence it may bs 
concluded, that Gold hath more Pores than. ſolid Parts; 
and by conſequence that Water hath above forty times 
more Pores than Parts. See GoLD. SEE. 

The Magnet tranſmits its Virtues without any Diminutn 

or Alteration, thro? all cold Bodies that are not magnett5 
as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Glaſs, Water, Cc. See Mac- 
NET. 
The Rays of Light, let them be either Bodies actual 
coming to us from the Sun, or only Motions or Impreſſions 
upon the Medium, move in right Lines, and are har ly &- 
ver, unleſs by great chance, reflected back again in be 
ſame right Line, after their Impingence upon Obje4) 
and yet we ſee that Light is tranſmitted to the greateſt 
Diſtances thro* pellucid Bodies, and that in right Libes 
See Ray, E9c. 

Now how Bodies ſhould have Pores ſufficient for thei 
Effects, may be difficult to conceive, but not impoſlid 10 
For Sir Iſuac ſhews, that the Colours of all Bodies arte 
from their Particles being of ſuch a determinate Sie l 
8 Wherefore, if we conceive thoſe Particles ' 
be ſo diſpos'd, as that there is as much Poroſity, as there! 
of Matter; and in like manner thoſe Particles to be of 
pos'd of others much leſs, and that have as mu- 5 
terſpers'd Vacuity or Space, as their Quantity of ay 
amounts to; and fo on, till we come to ſolid Particles u 
out Pores : then, if in any Body there be (for inftanc 
three of theſe Sizes of Particles, and that the laſt - 
the ſolid, or leaſt ſort ; that Body will have ſeven times 7 
much Vacuity as ſolid Matter. If four ſuch Deßce en 
the laſt be leaſt, and ſolid, that Body will have . 


POR 


much Porofity as Solidity: If bis ſuch Degrees; it 
es 48 


Ce. Ses rac 2 remarkable in the Hands and Feet: 


The Pores are mo of the Hand with a moderate Glaſs, 


py ent 4 15 kel, we perceive innumerable little 


Size and Diſtance, running parallel to 
Ridge Apes on the Tips and Joints of the Fin. 
— &e. where they are regularly diſpos'd into ſpherical 
7 7 i Il! ſes. . ; 
Iran a * ſtand the Pores, in even Rows, big 

ah to be ſeen b a good Eye without a Glaſs; but 
N ne, every Pore looks like a little Fountain; and the 
. may be ſeen to ſtand therein, clear as Rock- Water; 


aud as often as it is wiped off, ſprings up again. See 


ig * 

0 jo : mes as much Space as Solidity : And 
Tk ill have But) 435 will have fixty - three times as much 
8 acuity» os ol in ebe wonderful Conformation and Fabrick 
. And Bodies there may be other Proportions of Space 
an natura us wholly unknown; whence it is ble, 
the 2 To yet farther great Quantities of interſpers'd 
ke, 3 ge VACUUM. / 6 1 
th Vacullf. in Anatomy, are certain permeable Spaces, be- 
the f ure parts of the Skin; whereby we ſweat, or perſpire, 
ne — PERSPIRATION. 

* 

om 


after W 
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* are plac'd on the Ridges, not in the Furrows 
between them 3 that they might be leſs liable to be ſtop- 
ed by Com reſſion: For the ſame reaſon, the Pores of 
| oy Hands and Feet are larger than the reſt 3 thoſe Parts 
being more uſed and preſs'd than the reſt ; and hence a- 
lin, there are no Ridges on other Parts. 

Theſe Pores are a very r 1 Out-let for = 2 
„or iaus Parts of the Blood, which by the continual Uſe o 

hy Hands and Feet, are plentifully brought into them : 
Whence in Hypochondriac and Hyſteric People, there is a 
| continual Burning gone Palme and Soles, EL 
In the Stoppage or Conſtriction of the Pores of the Skin 

conffl that Diſcale we popularly call a Cold. See Corp. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an Inftance 
of a Student near Leyden, much addicted to Aſtronomy, 
| who ſpending many 0 oe” 3 Lee had 8 
nocturnal Wet, and Cold, ſo obſtructed the Pores of his 
Skin, that little or nothing exhaled from his Body; as ap- 
pear'd hence, that the Shirt he had wore five or fix Weeks, 
was then as white as if it had only been wore one Day. 
ln the mean while, a Water was collected under the Skin, 
whereof he was afterwards 7 3 . 

PORIMA, in Geometry, a Theorem, or Propofition, ſo 
eaſily demonſtrated, that it is almoſt Glfevident, See 
AxioM, | 
N e. gr. is this, That a Chord is wholly within the 

ircle. 

On the contrary, an Aporima, is a Propoſition ſo diffi- 
cult, as to be almoſt impoſſible to be demonſtrated ; as 
the Quadrature of the Circle is now, and as the Squaring 
of any aſſign'd Portion of Hippocratess Lines formerly 
was. 
hy Porima 2 nearly with the Lemma, or Aſ- 
umption. See LEMMA. | | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mpvu©, a Thing 
| ealy 7 ak and which opens the way to ſomething 

more diicult. 
| PORISMA, in Mathematicks, a general Theorem, or 
| Canon, deduc'd from a local Problem. See TEOREM. 

Proctus derives it from the Greek merss, to eſtabliſh, and 
conclude, from ſomething already done and demonftrated'; 
| and accordingly defines Poriſing, a Theorem drawn occa- 
ſionally from ſome other Theorem already demonſtrated. 

O RIS TI CK Aſerhod, in Mathematicks, is that which 
determines when, by what means, and how many diffe- 
I ways, a Problem may be ſolved. See PROBLEM and 

SOLUTION. 

FORPHYRY, in Natural Hiſtory, Cc. a precious Kind 
3 8 88 red one 898 3 

with white Stains; antiently brought from Zzypr 
an ling all others in Hardneſs. See MARBLE. _ 
2 Art of cutting Porphyry, practis'd among the An- 
of is loſt. In effect, *tis hard to conceive what kind 
p vols they muſt have uſed for the faſhioning of theſe 
of Columns, and other Porphyry-Works found in ſome 

— antique Buildings in Rome. 
rs 2 L 4 molt conieereble 2 n en- 

ee e ue os 
ordinarily call'd The Tomb of Bacchus 3 of ſe od 

9 > 
A To cr ef herein, playing among the Vine-Leaves. 
* * 8 Apollo's, and the Buſts of twelve Emperors, all 
Y 2 5%, in the Palace of the Tuilleries. 
vine of the antient Pieces appear to have been wrought 
ith the iff] , . | 
und others oel others with the Saw, others with Wheels, 
Too ground by degrees with Emery. Yet the modern 


ls vill ſcarce touch Porphyry: either the Antients, 


(845 


therefore, had the Secret of tempering Steel better than 
we; or, as ſome incline to think, they had. the Art of 
ſoftening the Porphyry: Tho", tis more probable, that 
Time and Air have contributed to increaſe its Hardneſs, 
Mr. Aadi ſon tells us, he ſaw a Workman at Rome em- 


ploy d in the cutting of Porphyry; but his Advances were 


exceedingly flow, and almoit inſenſible. 

All the way the Talian Sculptors have to work the 
Pieces of old Porphyry Columns fill remaining (for the 
Porphyry Quarries are long fince loſt) is with a Braſs Saw 
without any Teeth. With this, together with Emery and 
3 they rub and wear, with infinite patienee. See E- 

EKR. 

Yet have many excellent Perſons endeavour'd to retrieve 
the antient Art, particularly Leon 1 Alberti; who 
ſearching for the neceſſary Temper, ſays, he found Goats 
Blood the beſt of any: yet even this avail'd but little; for in 
working with Chiſſels temper'd herein, Sparks of Fire came 
much more plentifully, than Pieces of the Stone. By 
means hereof, the Sculptors were able to make a flat or 
ova] Form; but could never attain to any thing like a 
Figure. See TEur ER. | 

Tis true; in 1555, Coſmo de Medici is ſaid to have di- 
ſtill'd a Water from certain Herbs, wherewith his Sculptor 


Franceſco Tadaa, gave his Tools ſuch an admirable Hard- 


neſs and Temper, as that he perform'd ſome fine Works 
with them; particularly, our Saviour's Head in Demi- 
relievo, Caſino's Head, and his Dutcheſs's. Even the very 
Hair, and Beard, how difticult ſoever, are here well con- 
ducted; and there is nothing of the Kind, better in all the 
Works of the Antients: But the Secret ſeems to have died 
with him. . 

The French have lately found another Method of cut- 
ting Porphyry, viz. with an Iron Saw without Teeth, and 


Gres, or a kind of Free-Stone pulveriz'd, and Water. The 


Authors of this Invention pretend, they could form the 


whole Contour of a Column hereby; had they Matter to 


work on. 

PORPHYRIANS, a Name given tothe Arians, in the 
fourth Century; by Authority of Conſtantine. See Akti- 
ANs. | | 

That Prince publiſhing an Edict againſt Arius and his 
Writings, declares, That as Arius has imitated Porphyry in 
compoſing Books againſt Religion, he deſerves to be noted 
with his Infamy 5 and that as Porphyry is become the 
Reproach of Poſterity, and his Writings ſuppreſs'd ; ſo 
he wills, that Arius and his Followers be call'd Porphy- 
riaus, &c. 8 

The Propriety of the Name ſeems to conſiſt in this, that 
the Arians endeavour'd to reſtore Idolatry: For in ſaying 
that the Son, whom they call a begotten God, is a Crea- 
ture; they put a Creature in the Rank of God: And only 
differ from the Heathens in this, that the one give the 
Quality of God to one Creature, the other to a great 
many. | 

PORPHYROGENETES, in Antiquity, a Name given 
the Children of the Eaſtern Emperors 3 implying, born in 
the Purple. | 

Cearenus will have the Word to ſignify born in the Pa- 
lace of Porphyry, a Palace fo call'd in Conſtantinople. 

PORRETANS, a Religious Sect, the Followers of Gil- 
bert de la Porree, Biſhop of Poictiers, condemn'd in the 
XIIth Century, for admitting a Phyſical Diſtinction be- 
tween God and his Attributes; or, as Mar ſbam ſays, for 
having wrote too curiouſly on the Subject of the Trinity: 
! real Sentiments, we are not over well acquainted 
withal. 

However, he gave occaſion for thoſe Suſpicions, by 


maintaining that this Propofition, Daus eft bonitas, is not 


true; unleſs reduc'd to this, Deus eft bonus. And there 
are ſome Paſſages noted by St. Bernard, who wrote warm- 


ly againſt him, wherein he ſeems to admit a real Diſtinction 


between the Nature of God, and his Attributes. 

The Porretans are ſet in oppoſition to the Nojrnals, See 
NoMINAL. : 

PORRIDGE, of Porreau, French, of Porrum, Latin, 
a Leek or Herb frequently put in Broth 5 a liquid Food 
of Herbs, Fleſh, Oc. | 

PORT, or Haven, a commodious Place fituate on the 
Sea-Coaft, or at the Mouth of a River, with depth of Water 
ſufficient for Ships of Burthen, and convenient Bottom for 
Anchorage; where Veſſels lie by, to load or unload; ſcreen'd 
from the Wind, and ſafe from any Enterprize of Enemies; 


either by the diſpoſition of the Place, or by means of a 


Mole, a Dike, or the like, with a Chain and Light- Houſe. 
Ports are either Natural or Artificial, | 
Natural are thoſe which Providence feems to have 

form'd, for the Communication of Commerce. 

Artificial Ports are thoſe form'd with Moles or Pro- 
jectures into the Sea. See Mo-. 
The Eng11ſp Coaſts are exceedingly thin of Ports. France 


has the Advantage of all other Countries in the Number 
| 10 F and 


POR 


The Capacity of a Veſſel is eſtimated in Tuns; each 
whereof may contain about two thouſand Pounds Weight 
of Sea-Water. When, then, we ſay a Veſſel is of the 
Port or Burthen of a thouſand Tuns; it is not meant, as 
ſome imagine, that it bears ſo many Casks full of Mer- 
chandize; but that the Sea-Water, which would be con- 
tained in the Space which the Capacity of the Veſſel poſ- 
ſeſſes in the Sea, weighs a thouſand Tuns fill'd therewith, 
which at the rate of 2000 Pounds each, is as much as to ſay, 
it bears a Burthen of two Millions Weight ” 

Pok r is alſo uſed for the Court of the Grand Seignor, 
or Emperor of the Turks. 

Por is alſo uſed for a ſtrong Wine brought from Oporto, 
or Port-a-port in Portugal; whence its Name. Sce 
WINE. | 

PORT of the Voice, in Mufic, the Faculty and Habi- 
tude of making the Shakes, Paſſages, and Diminutions 3 
wherein the Beauty of a Song, or piece of Muſic conſiſts, 
and which the [aligns comprehend under the Terms 
Trilli, Gioppi, Straſcini. | 

Bacilli calls Port of the Voice, the tranſlating or paſſing 
of a lower to a higher Note. It conſiſts in three things: 
The lower Note, which is to be ſuſtain'd ; the doubling 
made on the higher Note, and the ſuſtaining of that ſame 
Note after it has been doubled. Some call it Anticipa- 
7107. | 
PORT, among Sailors, the Larboard, or left Side of 
the Ship. See LAR BOARD. 

To Port the Helm, is to put the Helm on the left Side 
the Ship. See HELM. 

PORT-GREVE, was antiently the principal Magiſtrate 
in ſeveral Maritime Towns; thus called from the Saxon, 
Port, City; and Greve, a Collector of Rents in divers 
Lordſhips at this day. 

Cambaen obſerves, that the chief Magiſtrate of London was 
antiently call'd Port-greve ; inſtead of whom, Richard I. 
ordained two Bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards King John 
granted them a Mayor for their yearly Magiſtrate, See 
Marvos. 

The Charter of Villiam the Conqueror to the City of 
London run thus: William King, grete William Biſhop, 
% and Godfrey Port-greve, and all the Burgeis within 
« London, French and Engliſh. I grant you that I will 
« thatye be all your Law-worth that ye were in Edward's 
day the King. And I will that each Child be his 
% Fader's Eyer, and I will not ſuffer that ony Man you any 
„ wrongs breed, and God you keepe.” 

PORTA, in Anatomy, or Vena PorTaA, a very conſi- 
derable Vein, employ'd in bringing the Blood from ſeve- 
ral Parts, by an infinite number of Branches which it is 
divided into, to the Liver, thro' the whole Subſtance 
whereof it is diſſeminated. See VEIN and Lives. 

I be Vena Porta is form'd of two large Veins; the Me- 
ſenteric and Splenic; which are again form'd of ſeveral 

other minuter Veins coming from the Stomach, Inteſtines, 

Spleen, Epiploon, Oc. See MESsENTERITC and Ser nic. 

The Antients gave it the Name Porta, as imagining it 
to bring the Chyle, by its Meſenteric Branch, from the In- 


teſtines to the Liver; but ſome of the Moderns have found 


another uſe for it. 

It is remarkable of the Porta, that, after the manner 
of the Arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a Trunk into Branches, 
and being at laſt loſt in Capillaries, it delivers the Blood 
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Vena Umbilicalis 5 from the Gall-Bladder * Ft, 


melle ; from the upper Part of the St Cf ice ber 
or Gaſtrica dextra, which goes to re _ P Aeg 


Vas, or Vaſa brevia from the Stomach; the 5 
the Spleen: All which join to form the left, or Hen 

The right, or Meſenteric Branch, conſi | 
and Epiploica dextra, from the Stomach 8 uric 
the Duodena from the Duodenum and Jejunum "x 
morrhoidalis interna from the Inteſtinum Rea, * 
Colon; the Meſaraics from the Meſentery. um ad 

By means of all theſe Veſſels, the Porta receiy 
Blood from moſt of the Viſcera of the Abdomen * 
after the coaleſcence of its Branches, enters the Lire » 
Trunk; immediately under the Surface whereof "is 
firſt form'd a kind of a Sinus, it is divided into tw; nee 
pal Branches, and thoſe again into five, which Manes 
7" Ramifications thro' the whole Subttance of th 

The true Uſe of this Vein, hitherto unkn 15 
thinks he has diſcover'd. And 'tis this: on 
he, being to be mix'd with the Chyle, as it comes ou 0 
the Stomach into the Duodenum, could no where be o 
conveniently ſecerned from the Blood as where the Lirer ; 
placed. But if all the Branches of the Celiac Artery cu. 
ried all the Blood to the Liver from which the Gall wis U 
be ſeparated 3 *tis evident, conſidering the Nearneſs th: 
Liver to the Heart, and the inteſtine Motion of the Bloc. 
that ſo viſcid a Secretion as the Gall is, could never ha 
been formed. See GALL. | 

Nature, therefore, is forced to alter her conſtant Method 
of ſending the Blood to all Parts of the Body by Arteries; 
She here forms a Vein, by which ſhe ſends the Blood fon 
7 Branches of the Meſenteric and Celiac Arteries to the 

iver. 

By this means the Blood is brought a great way about 
e er it arrive at the Liver; ſo that its Celerity being dimi- 
niſhed, all the Corpuſcles that are to form, may have time 
to attract one another, and unite e' er they come to their f 
cerning Veſſel. Keil's Anim. Secret. p. 36, &c. dee 
SECRETION . 

PORTABLE, ſomething eaſy of Carriage. 

Books in 12% are valued for their being Portable; exhily 
Put in the Pocket. This Machine is the better, as being 
Portable. Armies carry with 'em Portable Bridges, Pot. 
table Mills, Boats, Ovens, Forges, Oc. 

PoR TABLE Barometer, a Barometer ſo contrived 2 
that it may be carried from Place to Place without being 
diſordered. See BAROMETER. | 

A Portable Barometer was an extraordinary thing a littls 
while ago: At preſent the common Barometers ade 
Portable 5 being ſo made as that the Mercury may bs 
ſcrew'd quite up to the ſeal'd end of the Tube; by which 
means it is ſecured from ſwagging, and ſo endangeri} 
the breaking of the Tube. A Contrivance for which de 
are indebted to Mr. Patrick. | EP 

PORTAL, in Architecture, a Term uſed for a lit 
ſquare Corner of a Room, cut off from the reſt of tis 
Room, by the Wainſcot ; frequent in the antient Building), 
but now diſuſed. 

The Word ſeems a Diminutive of the French, 7%, 
Dor Gate; it being thro? this that they enter'd into th? 

oom. 

PorTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a little Gate, , 
2 where there are two Gates of a different bigneſs. dee 

ATE. 

The Word ſometimes alſo ſtands for a kind of Arch of 
Joiner's Work, before a Door. 5 

PORTAIL, in Architecture, the Face or Frontiſpicce c 
a Church, view'd on the fide wherein is the great Door. FR 
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Cattle, Ce. in Heraldry, aCroſi-PoR TATE is a Croſs 
TATE, Ty 4 as Croſſes generally do; but 
hwart the Eſcutcheon, in Bend, as if it were carry'd 


lies ain Ider. See Cx oss. 
* a e tell . it is by ſome call'd Porte, that is, 


carried 3 be 


ing, and inclin'd after this manner. 
& fn ULLICE, Herſe, or Sarazine, in Fortification, 
Eagemblage of ſeveral great Pieces of Wood laid, or 
e da- croſs one another, like an Harrow 5 and at the 
a. inted at the end of each Bar with Iron. 
90 - formerly uſed to hang over the Gate-ways of 
fortify'd Places, to be ready to let down in caſe of a Sur- 
are when the Enemy ſhould come ſo ſoon, as that there 
was not time to ſhutup the Gates. 
But now a- days the Orgues are more generally uſed, as 
being found much better. See Oac us. 5 
ORT. Dieu, among the French, is a Pariſh-Prieſt, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to carry the Viaticum, or Sacrament, to 
ſck People. See VIaTioum. 
PORT-Royal, a Term that makes a conſiderable Fi- 
ure in the Republic of Learning. Its Origin is this: 
5 Philip Auguſtus wandering from his Company in Hunt- 


ing near Chevrenſe, We ſtwards of Paris, found a little & 


Chappel, where he put up, expecting ſome of his Atten- 


dants wm meet him. This happening accordingly, he 


gave the Place the Name of the King's Port, Port du Roi, 
or Port Royal; and to give thanks for his Deliverance, 


| reſolved to erect a Monaſtery there. 


04, Biſhop of Paris, apprized of his Intention, pre- 


vented him; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, Wite 


of Matth. Mantmorenci, firſt Lord of Marly, built a Nun- 
ncry in 1204, filling. it with Crſterctans, who continued un- 


| der the Juriſdiction of the General of that Order till the 


Year 1627 3 when they were removed to a Houle given 'em 


| in the Eaurbourg St. Jacques at Paris. 


In 1647, they quitted the Habit of Ciſtercians, and em- 
braced the Inſtitution of the perpetual Adoration of the Sa- 
crament. In 1647, the Archbiſhop of Paris allowed 'em 


© to remand ſome of their Religious to their former Abbey, 


ard to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. | 
- Some time after, the Formulary of Alexander VII. be- 


ing appointed to be ſubſcribed throughout the Kingdom 5 
| the Religious of Port Royal in the City ſign'd it; thoſe re- 
| mitted to the former Abbey ſcrupled it extremely, and at 
| lait only ſign'd it with great Reſtrictions. 


S:ill perſiſting in the ſame Sentiments, the King finding 
no way to reduce em but by diſperſing em; that was 
executed in 1709, and the Revenues given to the other 
Mopaſtery. : 

Upon this Evacuation, ſeveral Ecclefiaſtics, and others, 


| who had the like Sentiments with regard to the Subſcription, 
as the Religious; retir'd to Port Royal, and had _ 


ments there; and there publiſhed ſeveral Books both on 
the dub ject of this Diſpute, and other Topics ; whence all 


| whoadhered to that Party, took the Name of Port Roya- 
An, and their Books, Books of Port Royal. 


Hence we ſay the Writers of Port Royal, Meſſieurs de 


I For: Royal, the Tranſlations of Port Royal, the Greck and 
Jatin Methods of Port Royal, which are Grammars of 


that Language. 5 
PORT-GLAIVE, q. d. Sword Bearer, an Order of 


| Knights in Poland, call'd by the Latins Enſiferi. See 


Kxichr. 
t was confirm'd by Pope Innocent III. and by him ſent 


mto Livonia to defend the Preachers of the Goſpels againſt 


the lufidels at the firſt Converſion of that Country. Being 
(co weak to effect that Buſineſs, they united themſelves 
with the Teutonic, or Marian Knights, by the Pope's Au- 
thority 3 and inftead of Knights of the Sword, were call'd 
Knights of the Croſs, 


They ſeparated again in the time of Univas, their Great 

Aer, Anno 1541. 
; The Teutonic Knights being then diſpoſſeſs'd of Pruſſia, 
; : * Fort. glaives going into TLuther's Opinions, ſoon 
7 — away ; for in the Year 1557, they fell out with 
cafe op of Riga, of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, be- 
88 would not embrace their Notions; and he, to ſe- 
langen dn Eſtate, put Riga into the hands of the Po- 


anders. 


aterwards, the Knights having moſt of Zivonia taken 
the P, em by the Nuſcovit s, they put themſelves under 
1359 N of Sgiſinond Auguſtus, King of Poland, An. 
bein We William of Furſtembourg, their Great Maſter, 
Mtoe d by bis own Mercenaries into the hands of the 
of Aber:; Got hard his Succeſſor, following the Example 
aforeſaid the Great Mafter of Pruſſia, tranſacted with the 
Keiſnond for the whole Eſtate, which he ſur- 

to his own uſe in the Caſtle of Riga, together 


( 847 ) 


with his Croſs, the Seal of the Order, the Charters and 
Grants of the ſeveral Popes and Emperors, N — 
cerned the ſame; as alſo the Keys of the City and Caſtle 
of Riga, the Office of Great Maſter, the Rights of Coinage 
and all the Powers and Privileges appertaining to it; 18. 
ceiving back again from Ratſivil, the King's Commiſſioner, 
the Dukedom of Conrland to him and his Heirs for ever. 

PORT-FIRE; a Paper-Tube, about ten Inches long, 
fill'd with a Compoſition of Meal-Powder, Sulphur, and 
Saltpetre, ramin'd moderately hard; uſed to fire Guns 
and Mortars inſtead of Match. See March. | 

 PORT-MANTEAU, a piece of Joiner's Work, faſten'd 
to the Wall, in a Wardrobe, Armory, Oc. proper for the 
hanging on of Cloaks, Hats, Oc. 

Port-manteau is alſo uſed for a Cloak- Bog, of Cloth, 
Leather, or the like, wherein the Cloak and other Habili- 
ments of Travellers are diſpoſed, and-laid on the Horſe's 
Crupper. | 

Fort: manteau is alſo an Officer under the King of 
France, whereof there are twelve: Their Buſineſs is to 
keep the King's Hat, Gloves, Cane, Sword, Sc. to take 
ker from him, and to bring 'em to him again when wan- 
ted. | | | | 

The Dauphin has alſo his Port-manteau. Anſwerable 
to theſe are the Cardinal's Cauditaries, or Tail-Bearers. 
The Romfh Biſhops have their Port Croix, Port. Mitres, 


Co 
PORT-VENT, in an Organ, is a wooden Pipe, well 
cloſed, which ſerves to convey the Wind from the Bellows 
to the Sound- Board of the Organ. Sce Orxcan. 

PORT-CRAION, a Percil-Caſe ; an Inſtrument ſer- 
ving to incloſe a Pencil, and to ſerve both as a Handle 
for holding it, and a Cover to make it portable. 

"Tis uſually four or five Inches long, and contrived ſo as 
the Pencil may be flid up and down it by means of a Spring 


and Button. Its outſide is filed into eight Sides or, Faces 


whereon are drawn the Sector-Lines: Its infide, round; 
ſometimes it is made round or cylindrical both without 
fide and within, and has its length divided into Inches and 
parts of Inches. | 

PORT. LAST, in a Ship, the Gun-wale. Hence when 
a Yard is down on the Deck, they ſay, the Yard is down a 
Port-laſt. | | | 

PORTMANNIMOTE, in old Records, the Portmen's 
Court, held in any City or Town. | 

1 in a Ship, thoſe which ſerve to haul up 
the Ports of the Ordnance, 

PORT-Sale, Aun. 35 Hen. 8. cap. ). is the Sale of 
Fiſh preſently upon its Arrival in the Port or Haven. See 
PoRTMEN. | | 

PORT-Nazls, in a Ship, ſuch as are uſed to faſten the 
Hinges to the Ports. See NAIL. 

PORT - Holes, in a Ship, are the Embraſures, or Holes in 
the ſides of the Veſſel, thro' which the Muzzles of the Can- 
nons are put. Sea EMBRASURE. 

Large Ships have three Rows of Fort- Holes, or Batteries; 
each uſually conſiſting of fifteen Port. Holes. | 

In Storms, they uſe to ſhut up the Fort. Holes, to prevent 
the Water's driving thro' them. 

In Engliſh, Dutch, and French Ships, their Valves or 
Caſements are faſten'd a-top of the Aperture; in Spanish 
Veſſels a- ſide of em. 8 

PORTER, in the Circuit of Juſtices, is an Officer that 
carries a Verge, or white Rod before the Juſtice in Eyre; 
ſo call'd a portando Virgam. See VERGER. | 

PoR TER of the Door of the Parliament Houſe, is a 
neceſſary Officer belonging to that High Court; who en- 
joys the Privileges accordingly. Cromp. Juri ſd. 

PORTICO, in Architecture, a kind of Gallery built on 
the Ground ; or a Piazza incompaſs'd with Arches, ſupported 
by Columns; where People walk under Covert, See 
PiAzzA. | 

The Roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The An- 
tients call'd it Lacunar. See Lacunas. 

Tho' the Word Portico be derived from Porta, Gate, 
Door; yet is it apply'd to any diſpoſition of Columns which 
form a Gallery; without any immediate relation to 
Doors, or Gates. | 

The moſt celebrated Portico'sof Antiquity were thoſe of 
Solomon's Temple, which form'd the Atrium, and encom- 
paſs'd the Sanctuary: That of Athens, built for the People 
to divert themſelves in; and wherein the Philoſophers held 
their Diſputes and Converſations z which occafion'd the 
Diſciples of Zeno to be call'd Stocks, from the Greek, goa, 
Porticus : And that of Pompey at Rome, raiſed merely 
for Magnificence 3 conſiſting of ſeveral Rows of Co- 
lumns ſupporting a Plat-Form of vaſt Extent : a Deſign 
whereof, Serlio gives us in his Antique Buildings. 

Among the modern Portico's, the moſt celebrated is 
the Piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent- 
Garden, London, the Work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much 


admired. 
PORT 


POS 


ORT. n, the twelve Burgeſſes of Tpſwich are thus 
call'd in the Stat. 13 His. Cambaen adds, that the Name 
was common to the Inhabitants of all the Cinque-Ports, 


See Quinqus Portus. 

POKTMOTE, fignifies a 
Towns; as Szwain-Mote in the Foreſt. 
Portmote Court. See Por r and Cour. | 

Portmotes are alſo held in ſome Inland-Towns; as at 
Knolſt in Cheſhire. 7 | 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon, Porte, Port, and 
Gemot, Conventus, Meeting. 

*  PORT-SOKA, the Suburbs of a City, 
the Liberties and Juriſdiction thereof. : 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon, Port, City; and 
Soka, Juriſdiction. Conceſſi quod nullus de Ctuitate, vel Port- 
Soka ſua captus, &c. Somner's Gavelkind. 

PORTIO Dura, and Mollis, in Anatomy, a Partition 
of the fiſth Pair of Nerves of the Brain; which, before its 
egreſs out of the Dura Mater is apparently divided into 

two Branches 3 the one pretty tough and firm, call'd 
Portio Dura; the other ſoft and lax, call'd Portio Mol- 
lis. Ste NERVE, | 
PORTIO, Portion, a Part, or Diviſion of any thing. 
See PART and DIVISION. . 
Por ION, in the Canon-Law, is that Allowance, or 
Proportion, which a Vicar ordinarily has out of a Rectory or 
Impropriation, be it certain, or uncertain. See VIGAR and 
IMPROPRIA TION. | 
PORTIONER. Where a Parſonage is ſerved ſometimes 
by two, ſometimes by three Miniſters, alternately 3 as 
Bromyard, Burford, &c. in Shropſhire z the Vicars or 
Incumbents are call'd Portioners; becauſe they have but 
ow Portion, or Proportion of 'Tythes, or Profits of the 
IVINg. 
PORTLAND-Stoe, ſee STONE. 
PORTRAIT, or PORTRAITURE, .in Painting, the 


Court kept in Port or Haven- 
It is call'd the 


or a Place within 


= | Repreſentation of a Perſon, and eſpecially a Face, done 


from the Life. See PainTING. 

| In this ſenſe we ſay, Portrait-Painting, in oppoſition 
to Hiſtory-Painting, where all Reſemblance of Perſon is 

diſregarded. | 

Portraits are uſually painted in Oil-Colours, ſometimes 
in Water ; ſometimes in Miniature, with Crayons, Pens, 
Paitels, c. See LimnineG, MiniaTURE, Oc. 

It was ſaid of a great Painter, who never ſucceeded in 
the Likeneſs, (Sir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not) that he 
made a great many fine Pictures, but all poor Portraits. 

PORUS Hilarius, Bilary Pore, or Hepatic Duct, in A- 
natomy, a Dua, which, with the Cyitic, or Cholcidic, 
forms the common Canal of the Bile. See BILE. 

Fallopius was miſtaken in imagining that the Porus Bi- 
larius carried the Bile into the Gall-Bladder. Its Office is 
to convey it into the Inteſtines, by the Ductus Communis 
for in blowing into it, that Inteſtine is found to ſwell. See 
BILAR and DvcTvs Communis. 

POSE, in Heraldry, denotes a Lion, Horſe, or other 
Beaſt ſtanding ſtill, with all four Feet on the Ground; to 
denote thereby that it is not in a moving Poſture. 

POSITION, in Phyfics, Site, or Situation; an Aﬀec- 
tion of Place, which expreſſes the Manner of any Body's 
being therein. See Bopy, PLACE, &c. 

PosiT1ON, in Architecture, the Situation of a Building, 
with regard to the Points of the Horizon. See BUILDING. 

Vitruvius direQs the Poſition of a Building to be ſuch, 
as that the four Corners point directly to the four Winds. 

Pos1T10N, in Aſtronomy, The Poſition of the Sphere 
is either right, parallel, or oblique z whence ariſes the In- 
equality of our Days, Difference of Seaſons, &c. See 
SPHERE. 

Circles of Pos1T10N, are fix great Circles paſling thro? 
the Interſection of the Meridian and Horizon, and dividing 
the Equator into twelve equal Parts. See CIRAcTLE. 

The Spaces included between theſe Circles, are what 
the Aſtrologers call the z2ve/ve Houſes 3 and which they re- 
fer to the twelve Triangles mark'd in their Themes, See 
THEME. 

Theſe Circles are repreſented on the Globe by the Semi- 
circle of Poſition. See GLOBE. | S 

Pos1T10N, in Depring, the Manner of diſpoſing the 
Feet, with regard to each other. 

There are four regular Poſitions : The firſt, when the 
Feet are join'd in a Line parallel to the Shoulders: The 
ſecond, when the Heels are perpendicularly under the 
Shoulders; and of conſequence, the width of the Shoulder 
a-pare : The third, when one Foot is before the other, in 
ſuch manner, as that the Heel is in the Cavity form'd by 
the Rotula and Carpus of the Foot: The fourth, when 
one Foot is the width of the Shoulders a-part from the o- 
ther; the Heel till anſwering to the Cavity of the former: 
which is the only regular manner of Walking, 
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; 3 in Arithmetic, a Rule ſo eall'd, 6, by 
Rule of falſe Poſition, or of Falſhood 1 
t 
ol. 


culating on ſeveral falſe Numbers, R in 
they were the true ones; and from the Direct 


therein, determining the Number ſo 
Poſition is eicher fragl or double. _ 
Single Pos1TION is, when there happens ! b 
* er of - umbers into Parts _—_ 
in which Cale, the Queſtion ma , "onal; 
4 by this Rule: By ee one Oper 
magine a Number at pleaſure, an 
cording to the Tenour of the Queſtion 2% there 
true Number ; and what Proportion there is b e 
falſe Conclufion, and the falle Poſition; ſuch 1 05 the 
the given Number, has to the Number ſought "Porin 
Therefore, the Number found by Argumentati 
be the firſt Term. of the Rule of Three; the Nu — Nall 
pos'd, the ſecond Term; and the given N = T ſup. 
third. See GorDeNn Rule. | "OY 
PosiT10N Double, is, when there can 
- gray” to _ a Proportion, 
in this Caſe, therefore, you muſt make 4 Suppag: 
twice; proceed krofün 
Quetion ing therein according to the Tenour of the 

If neither of the ſuppos'd Numbers ſoly 
tion, obſerve the 33 and whether Ar 
leſſer than the Reſolution requireth; and mark the Fn h 
accordingly, with the Signs ＋ and 5 

Multiply, contrariwiſe, the one Poſition by the other Fr. 
ror; and if the Errors be both too great, or both too lis 
tle, ſubſtract the one Product from the other, and divide 
_ Difference of the Products by the Difference of the 

rrors. | 

If the Errors be unlike, as the one T, and the other 
add the Products, and divide the RA by _— 
of the Errors added together. For the Proportion of the 
Errors, is the ſame with the Proportion of the Exceſſes 
or Defects of the Numbers ſuppos'd, to the Number 
* 

Fosf rox, in Geometry, Sc. a Term uſed in cont 
diſtinction to Magnitude, Cc. Thus, a Line is ſaid ＋ 
given in Poſition, Poſitions data, when its Situation, Beu- 
ing, or Direction, with regard to ſome other Line, is given: 
On the contrary, a Line is given in Magnitude, when it 
Length is given, but not its Situation. 

Sir 1/aac Newton ſhews how to find a Point, from which 
three Lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other Linz 


th at. 


be no Partition i 


given in Poſition, have any given Ratio, Cc. 


Pos fTioN, is alſo uſed for a Theſis, or Propoſition, man- 
tain'd in the Schools. See TRESIò. 

POSITIVE, a Term of Relation; ſometimes opposd 
to Negative, | 

Thus, we ſay, the Commandments are ſome of them 7+ 
ſitive, others Negative. See NEGATIVE. 

Poſitive is allo uſed in oppoſition to Relative, or Arii- 
trary. 

Thus, we ſay, Beauty is no poſitive Thing, but depends 
on the different Taſtes of the People. See RELATIVE. 

Poſitive is alſo uſed in oppoſition to Natural: Thus ue 
ſay, a Thing is of Foſitive Right; meaning, it is founded 
on a Law, which depends abſolutely on the Authority of 
him who gave it. | 

Thus, e. gr. the Prohibition of eating certain Beaſts, un. 
der the Old Law, was of Poſitive Riokt ; the Command 
to honour Father, and Mother, of Natural Right. dee 
RI GSHr. 

Pos1TIVE Quantity, 
Quantity; or 4 Quantity greater than nothing: 
led, in oppoſition to a privative or negative Quantity, 
is leſs than nothing. See QuanT1Ty. 

Poſitive Dnantities are deſign'd by the Charadter T 
prefix'd to them, or ſuppos'd to be prefix'd. See Cn4 


in Algebra, a real, or affrmatite 
thus cal. 


which 


" RACTER. 


Pos1Tivs Degree, in Grammar, is the 2 in its 
fiwple Signification; without any Compariſon. See U. 
G REE. ; 
Or, Poſitive Degree, is that Termination of an Ache. 
tive, which expreſſes its Subject fimply, and abſolutely; 
without comparing it with any other. Thus, good, ball, 
fair, pulcher, Gc. are in the poſitive Degree; better, falten 
in the Comparative. See ComPARATIVE. | | 
PosiTivE Theolozy, is that which confiſts in the on 
underitanding, or expounding of the Dogma 5, and Artich 
of Faith; as contain'd in the Holy 3 or exp 
by the Fathers and Councils; clear of all Diſputes and 
troverſies. See THEOLOGY. 4 to $00 


SCHOLASTIC 


In this ſenſe, Poſitive Theology ſtands oppos 
See 


laſtic, and Polemical Theology. 
Pol. E MIA l. 
Poul 


| try, or an) 
det of the 


of dsr 0 N, in Law, quaſi pedis poſitio; an Action 


tion. F. gr. 
| ſelf by Herriot. 


| coming to the 1a 


digg. 


| Uſucaptio, which gives a 


Foilitas, a thing done againſt the will. 


10 1 3 little Organ uſually behind, or 
he Organiſt, P Wit : P | 
he foot of t ao filling bf the ſame Number 
1 the ſue ; _ * "hd, thoſe much ſmaller, and 
Pipes wi Propo rtion. See OxGan . 18 k he era 
1 erde Organs of the Jeſuits, watch oatatedio; ach vor? 
n | 
Body- ty. LZVI TT. | 
Pog1TIVE 28 


Yeomen, 


Gentlemen» g others, above the Age of fifteen Years, within 


Sinn where à Poſſeſſion is kept upon a forcible En- 


It is ales, wh of Reſcue uſed, contrary to the Com- 
King's Writ, or in oppoſition to the Execution 


7 4 hold, or occupy, any thing, either 4e Jure, or 
4 Fa 0, See Occur ANcx. FE | 
Po Mon de Facto, is when there is an actual, and effec- 
18 8 of the Thing. See DE Fac ro. | 
f on de Jure, or in Law, is the Title a Man has to 
i tho! it be ſometimes uſurp'd, and in the ac- 


f another. See DR JUR. 
1 0 oſſſon, is what the Civilians call Conſoli da- 


mi Foſſeſſion 
Unity of Poff me hand. See Cons0L1DATION. 


A Poſſeſſion of three Years, in Matters perſonal, begets a 


| Right 12 0 in real Eſtates, a Poſſeſſor of ten Years, a- 
| e 


mong Perſons living near the Premiſes, and twenty Years 
at live elſewhere. See PazscrIPTION. 


hoſe th 
among thole is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Act of taking 


Poss ESS oN, 


Wh jon; which is perform'd with certain Formalities, 
wher 


eby a Perſon is jultify'd to be in the Enjoyment of any 


Antiently, upon buying an Eſtate, Poſſeſſion was taken 
with a deal of Ceremony : In ſome places, by a Stick, a 


| Branch, or a Straw, put in the hands of the Buyer by the 
| Seller. See INVESTITURE. 


Poſſeſſion of a Benefice, in ſome Cuſtoms, is taken, by 
ae Church, kneeling down, kifling the Altar, and 


| ringing the Bell. 


In ſome Caſes, Poſſeſſion is taken by the Sight of the 
Steeple. | 

The Emperors antiently put Prelates in Poſſeſſion, by gi- 
ring them a Ring and a Staff. 

Pos Ess 10x is alſo uſed for the Title, or Preſcription, that 
gives a Right to hold any thing: Annual Poſſeſſion is the 

Ri ht to Moveables : A triennial 

and peaceable 0 on of a Benefice, is ſufficient to 
waintain it; provided it be founded on a plauſible Title. 

A Poſſeſſon of an Eſtate for ten Years by a Perſon pre- 
ſent, and of twenty Years by one abſent, with a Title; or 
of thirty Years, without any; gives a full Right. See PR E- 


S cCRIPTION. 


Centenary Poſſeſſion, conſtitutes Poſſeſſion Im memorial; 
the belt and Mn forable of all Titles. 
Possx58r0N, is alſo uſed for the State of a Perſon 7oſ- 


ed by the Devil. 


It differs from Obſeſſion; in that in the former, the De- 
vil acts inwardly; and in the latter, outwardly. See Oz- 
SESSION, | 

POSSESSIVE, in Grammar, a Term apply'd to Pro- 
nouns, which denote the Enjoyment or Poſſeſſion of any 
thing, either in particular, or in common. See Pronoun. 
1 hus, mine, thine, his, ours, &c. are Pronouns Poſſeſ- 

FOSSIBILITAS, in our old Law-Books, is uſed for a 
thing done wilfully, or wittingly; in oppoſition to 7-2p0/- 
f Si autem Ocu- 
9s afuaſſet reddat ꝛreram ejus, & Impoſſibilitatis accuſetur 
' e facto. Leg. Alfred. Again, Si quis agat impoſ- 

* 2 0111110 ſimile ac ſi voluntarie faciat. Leg. 

Ax, Ed. Senior. 

"OSSIBILIT'Y, PossIBILITAS, a e ee, to 
wa 185 in a thing that does not any way exiſt. See Pos- 
alle, Non-Repugnance of Exiſting is no other than the 

Ha wy of _ thing; which conſiſts in this, that there 
= 1 cient Cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt poſſible, 
ets, the thing may be produc'd, or be brought to ex- 

3 Principally as there is a God, or an Almighty Cauſe. 
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lay'd with the fame Wind, poſſi 


So that Poſſibility does not imply any thing in the thing 
ble, but is a mere extrinſic Denomination taken from 
the Power of the Cauſe and principally of God: | 
In effect, if a creditable thing had any intrinſic Poſſili- 
licy, it would follow that ſuch thing muſt exiſt even with- 
out _ Cauſe; * N | 
And yet we may allow an intrinſic Poſſibility of a thing; 
if by Poſſibilizy, we do not underſtand irs Producibility, >> 
its Non-Repugnance to exiſt; but only the Non-Repug- 
nance of the Attributes contain'd in its Idea. But 


_ Poſſibility is merely Logical. 


POSSIBLE, Poss 1gILE, is ſometimes oppos d to real 
Exiſtence, and underſtood, in the Schools, of a Thing, 
which tho it does not actually exiſt; yet may exiſt; as 4 


new Star, another World, £9c. which ate particularly ſaid 


to be #hyſically poſſible. 
It is alſo oppos'd to Impoſſible z in which ſenſe it is appli- 


cable to any thing that does not contradict itſelf, or involve 


contradictory Predicates; whether it actually exiſt or not: 
As Man, Fire; theſe are alſo ſaid to be Lagically poſſibls. 
Tis a great Point of Controverſy among the School Phi- 
loſophers, whether, and how far Things may be ſaid to 
have any Entity, while only in a State of Poſſibility. See 
Poss1BILITY. 1 
Folſibles are ordinarily conceiv'd to be three-fold 3 future, 
Potential, and merely poſſible. | I 
Future, is that of a Thing, whoſe Production is decreed, 
and aſcertain d: V. gr. the Futurition of all thoſe Events, 
fix'd by the Immutable Decree of the Immutable Will of 
the Almighty. 
Potential, or in fotentia, is that which is contain'd, or 
lies hid in its Cauſes; as the Tree in the Seed, the Fruit 
in the Tree, Oc. 75 


ſhall. | E | | | 
Others diſtinguiſh Poſſib;es into Metaphyſical, Phyſical, 
and Poſſible. 


Metaphyſical, is that which may at leaſt be brought to 


Being by ſome ſupernatural and divine Power; as the Re- 55 


ſurrection of the Dead: In which ſenſe the Word is op- 
pos d to an Impoſſible even to God himſelf; as a crooked 
Straitneſs, a ſquare Circle, an infinitely perfect Creature, 
a mortal God. 

Phyſical, or Natural, is that which may be effected by 
a natural Power; as to overturn the Turkiſh Empire. In 
oppoſition to ſuch Things as cannot be produc'd by any 
finite Power; as, to reſtore the Dead, ESc. | 
Ethical, or Moral, is that which may be done by pru- 
dent Perſons; uſing all the 1 means they have for the 
ſame: And again, it is uſed for any thing done according 
to right Reaſon, and conſiſtently with the Laws. In the 
firſt ſenſe, it is 20 ible for the Venetians to beat the Turks 
22 In the ſecond, whatever is right and juſt, is 5, 
lle. 
1 POST, in the Military Art, any Ground, or Place, for- 
tify'd or not, where a Body of Men make a Stand, fortify 
themſelves, or remain in a Condition to fight an Enemy. 

Hence they ſay, the Poſt was reliev'd, the Poſt was quit- 
ted, the Poſt was taken Sword in hand, E9c. 


A Spot of Ground ſeiz'd by a Party to ſecure the Front 


of an Army, and to cover the Poſts, that are behind, they 
call an advanc'd Poſt : And the Advance Guard, or the 
Right of the two Lines of an Army, &c. they call the Poſt 
of Honour. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin poſitus, placed; ſome 
derive it from Poteſtas, Power. 

Pos rs, in Building, pretty big Pieces of Timber, plac'd 
7 in Houſes, Gc. | 

The corner Poſts are call'd the principal Poſts; and the 
Poſts framed into Breſſummers between principal 5 6 
for ſtrengthening the Carcaſs of the Houſe, are call'd the 
Prick-Poſts. 

An excellent Merhod to preſerve Poſts from rotting, is 
to burn the Ends that are * ſet in the Ground; the Out- 
ſide to a very Coal. 

Pos r, the Diſpatch a Courier, or Letter- Carrier, makes, 
by changing Horſes from time to time. See Courts. 

The Word is alſo apply'd to the Perſon himſelf; the 
Houſes where he takes up, and lays down his Charge ; and 
the Stages or Diſtances between Houſe and Houſe. 

The Name is borrow'd hence, that the Horſes are poſiti, 
placed, or diſpoſed from diſtance to diſtance. 

We find mention made of Poſt-Horſes in the ThHheodoſian 
Code, de Curſu publico; but theſe were very different from 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and were only public Horſes, 
firſt appointed by Trajan; till whoſe Time, the Meſſen- 
gers ſeiz'd any Horſes that came in their way. 

Louis Hornigk has an expreſs Treatiſe on Poſts, whereof 
he makes four kinds; vis. on Horſeback, in Chariots, in 


Boats, and on Foot: which laſt kind is in uſe in Taly, Tur- 


key, and Peru. 
ia G Hero- 


A mere Poſſible, is that which might exiſt, tho' it never 
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TZouis XI. of France, that they owed their Riſe to; that 


pos 


Herodotus aſeribes the Origin of Poſts to Cy7iis or Xerxes z 
but the Pofts inftituted by thoſe Princes were no more than 


Couriers... See CoukRI ER. 1 | 
In effect, Poſts on the preſent footing are but a modern 


Invention; tho ſome go back as high as Charlemaigu. 
Tis certain it was the Policy, 


uneaſy Prince. firit ſettling them by an Ordonnance of the 
roth of June, 1464. to be the ſooner,” and the more ſurely 
advertis'd of what paſs'd in his own Kingdom, and in the 
neighbouring States. | dls | 
From France, the Inſtitution 8 itſelf, by de- 
grees, thro' the ſeveral other Parts of Europe: In Ger- 


many, Hornigk obſerves, Poſts were firſt ſettled by the 


Count 4% Taxis at his own Expence; in acknowledgment 
whereof, the Emperor Matthias in 1616, gave him, in Fief, 
the Charge of Poſt-Maiter under him and his Succeflors, 

In England, Poſts were firſt eftabliſh'd by Act of Par- 
liament 12 Car. 2. which enabled the King to ſettle a Poſt- 
Office, and appoint a Governour. | 

The Engliſb Poſt-Office is now weary "ms by two Commiſ- 
fioners, who have under them about forty other Officers, 
of their own appointing, who are all ſworn, and give Secu- 
rity for their faithful Diſcharge, £90. as the Receiver, Comp- 
troller, Accomptant, ſix Clerks of the ſeveral Roads, a 
Window- Man, and fixteen Sorters, for the Inland Office. 
For the Foreign Office, are a Comptroller and Alphalet- 
keeper, fix Clerks, and a Foreign Officer. Beſides Sollici- 
tor and Clerks, and fixty-ſeven Letter-Carriers. 

From this Office, Letters and Packets'are diſpatch'd eve- 


ry Monday, to France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Sweden, 


Kent, and the Downs ; every Tueſday to all Parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; alſo to Holland, Germany, Swe- 
den, &c. every Weaneſday to Kent only, and the Downs 3 
every Thurſday to all Parts of England and Scotland; as 
alſo to France, Spain, and Italy; every Friday to Handers 
and Holland, Germany, Sweden, Kent, and the Downs 3 


and every Saturday to all Parts of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland. N 
Again, Letters are return'd to London from all Parts of 


England and Scotland, Wales only excepted, every Mon- 
day, NMedueſday, and Friday: From Wales every Monday 
and Friday; and from Kent and the Downs, every Day. 

On this grand Office depend 182 Poſt-Maſters in Emg- 
land and Scotland, who keep regular Offices in their Stages, 
and Sub- Poſt-Maſters in their Branches. 

Tho' the Number of Letters in England was antiently 
very inconſiderable; yet is it now ſo increaſed, that this 
Office, before the Addition of the Penny- Poſt, was farm'd 


at 50000 J. per Ann. | 
The Charge of a Letter of a Sheet of Paper 80 Miles, 


is 3 4. of two Sheets, 6 d. for above 80 Miles, a Sheet 4 4. 


two, 8 4. An Ounce of Letters for 80 Miles, 15. for a- 
bove, 1 5. 6 4. | 

Note, The Poſt travels at the rate of 120 Miles in 24 
Hours. For thoſe who chuſe to travel with the Poſt, Hor- 
ſes are ready, at the Rate of 3 4. per Mile, and 44. to the 
Boy every Stage. | 
| The Great Mogul performs part of his Poſtage by Pi- 
geons, kept in ſeveral 2 or the Conveyance of Let- 
ters on extraordinary Occaſions. They will carry them 
from one end of that vaſt Empire to another. The ſame 
Vehicles have been uſed by the Dutch in Sieges. And at 
this day, Tavernier obſerves, the Conſul of Alexanaretia 
ſends News daily to Aleppo, in five Hours time, by means 
of Pigeons; tho' thoſe two Places are three Days Journey 
on horſeback a-part. 

Penny-PosT, a Poſt eſtabliſh'd for the Benefit of Lon. 
don, ul the Parts adjacent; whereby, any Letter or Parcel, 
not exceeding one Pound Weight, or ten Pound Value, is 
ſpeedily and ſafely convey'd to and from all Parts within 
the Bills of Mortality, to moſt Towns and Villages within 
ten Miles of London. 

This Office is managed by a Comptroller, under whom 
are an Accomptant, Collector, fix Sorters, ſeven Sub- 
Sorters, and above an hundred Meſſengers. 

PosTs, in Sculpture, Sc. Ornaments form'd after the 
manner of Rolls, or Wreathings; thus call'd, becauſe they 
ſeem to run after one another. 

Some are ſimple; others enrich'd, or flouriſh'd. 

Posr, after, is alſo a Latin Prepoſition, uſed, in Compoſi- 
tion, with ſeveral Engliſa Words; and generally implying a 
Relation of Poſteriority. 

Pos r. Communion, a Prayer which the Prieſt recites after 
the Communion. See CoMMUN ION. | 

Posr Diem, a Fee, by way of Penalty, on a Sheriff, for 
bis Neglect in returning a Writ after the Day affign'd. See 
RETURN. 

For this the Cuſtos Brevium has four Pence; whereas he 
has nothing, if it be return'd at the Day. See Writ. 

Pos r. Nati, in our Statutes, is particularly uſed for ſuch 


 (%0) Pos. 


"7 
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Perſons as were born in Scotland. af; 

Jang I. to the 2 of e the Acceſſion y | 

7 F46-L: it was by all the Judges [low 

That ſuch Perſons 143 no Abe in Een dee 
? V, 00 


. contrary, the Ante-Nati, or thoſe bora „A, 
or rather the Diffidence of that Acceſſion, were Aliens here in reſp 3 and dem 
their Birth. | | o the Tj 


| ws of 

Poſt-Natns is alſo uſed by Bratton, F. 5 
fs wo meme : Thus in Brompton. nt E. 

tudo in quibiſdam partibus quod Poſt. Nan. E dr. 
Fr are , 7 aan © ike Preferny 

os r. poning, the putting any thing af : 
other; with regard either to the Order of 7? 1 behing 1. 

Sometimes it is taken in an ill part; a ar Fo Place, 

The Book-binder has #oſt-Poneg a Sheet, c. of: "3s iy 
Pos r. Script, an After- Thought, or Article add vo 
Letter or Memoir; containing ſomething learnt 0 wb. 
le&ed after the Subſcription, or Concluſion of the Pie * 
3 It is l rag e us, P. S. The Spectator obſore 

at a Woman's Mind is ever better le , 
than her Letter. TY ns 7.8 
| _ Df See Dars, 

'osT Di ſſeiſin, a Writ given by the Statut 
ger, for him who having recover'd Lands or Te tm 
by precipe quod reddat, upon Default or Reddition 5 
gain difleiz'd by the former Diſſeizor. See Dissz 181 l 

Pos r Fine, a Duty belonging to the King for 4 Fine 
formerly. acknowledg'd before him, in his Court; paid by 


the Cognizee after the Fine is fully paſs'd, and all things 


touching the ſame accompliſh'd. 

The Rate is ſo much, and half ſo much, as was paid to 
the King for the Pre-Fine; and is collected by the Sten 
of the unty where the Land lies, and to be anſwerd by 
him into the Exchequer. See Fin x. 

Posr Term, a Fee, or Penalty; taken by the Cyfy 
Brevium of the Court of Common Pleas only, for the f. 
ling any Writ by an Attorney, after the Term or uſu] 
Time in which ſuch Writs are returnable : for which thy 
Cuſtos Brevium has twenty Pence. See WAI. 
FOS TEA, in Law, a Return or Certificate of the Pro. 
ceedings by Niſi Prius into the Court of Common Plena; 
after a Verdict; and there afterwards recorded. 

POSTSCENIUM, in the antient Theatre. See Paxz- 
SCENIUM. 5 5 

Pos r Predicaments, in Logic, are certain general Aﬀec. 
tions, or Properties, ariſing from a Compariſon of Præli. 
caments with each other; or, Modes following the Peli. 
caments, and often belonging to many. 

Such, according to Ariſtotle, are Oppoſite, prius, ſimul, 
motus, and habere ; the three firſt of which are in all Pre. 
dicaments. 

POSTERIOR, a Term of Relation, implying ſomething 
behind, or that comes after another. In which ſenſe it is 
uſed in oppoſition to Prior and Anterior. | 

The Back and Hips are the Poſterior Parts of Man, 
Ariſtotle gives Prior_and Poſterior Analytics. A Date is 
12 to another, when it is later, or ireſher, des 

Ark. | 

POSTERIORITY, in Law, a Term of Compariſon and 
Relation in Tenure, oppoſite to Priority. 

A Man holding Lands, or Tenements of two Lords, holds 
of his antienter Lord by Priority; and of his later Lord by 
Poſteriority. | 

POSTERN, in Fortification, a falſe Door, uſually made 
in the Angle of the Flank, or of the Curtain, or near the 
Orillon; deſcending into the Ditch, for the Convenience of 
private Sallies. | 5 

The Word is alſo uſed in the general for any private of 
back Door. Poreſtas habere poſternam in omni Curia ps. 
nitus inhibeatur, ſed unicus ſi Ingreſſus, &c. Fleta. 

POSTHUMUS, or PosrnuMobs, a Child born after 
the Death of bis Father, or even of his Mother. * 

Among the Romans, Poſthumus was al ſo uſed for a Cr 
born after the making of a Teſtament, which occaſion tht 
Teſtator to alter it. 

The Word is compoſed of the Latin, Poſt, and owe 
you: Hence the Word comes to be uſed figurative} 
or the Works of an Author that were not publiſhed t 


after his death Re. 
POSTILLA, a Word antiently uſed for a Note, o 1 
mark, wrote in the Margin of the Bible; and afrervir 
for a Note wrote in any other Book poſterior to the ext. 
Trivet, in his Chronicle, ſpeaking of S. £47379, po 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſays, Super Bibliam Poltillas 2 
Seam per Capitula quibus nunc utuntur modern! diſit cen {a 
And that Alexander Biſhop of Cheſter, Super Tj 
Poſtillas ſcripſit. Knighton, another of our fink 
ſpeaking of one Hugh, Dominican and Cardinal, 
Totam bibliam poſtillavit. ; Account 
POSTING, among Merchants, the putting 4 %, 1 
forward, from one Book to another. See Boos KF. | 
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| diſagree to anot 
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TIQUE: befand do be Poſtique, when it is added 
ork itſelf is done. LO! 


alter the n le, or other Matter, is alſo ſaid to be 


I. able 444 ruſtated in a Decoration of Archi- 
form'd from the Halian, Poſticcio 


added. | \ PosrLINI NY amon the Romans 
poSTLIMINIUT, had gone to ſojourn el ewhere, had 
the Neg or been taken by the Enemy; to his own 
/ Thus call'd, according to Au. Gellius, 


| Country: * 4 limen, 4. d. a Return to the ſame Zimen, 


2 ſame Bounds of Threſhold. 
| Some, 


| ben, Poſt limen, not by going over the Threſhold, 


which ved) was alſo a Law whereby one recovered an 


herein it is affirm'd or deny'd, that ſomething 


ition, if it e reſs ſomething to agree, or 
le —_— is DINE ak Axiom : If it affirm that 
or may not be done, it is call'd a 


one ſing 


ſomething may © 


mus, e. er. from the Geneſis of a Circle, *tis evident 
** e drawn from the Centre to the Circ um- 
ual; fince they only repreſent one and the 
ſime Line, in a different Situation: This Fropoſition, 
therefore, is eſteem'd an Axiom. See Ax Io. 

But, ſince it is evident ſrom the ſame Definition, that 


| a Circle may be deſcribed with any Interval, and from any 


point; this is accounted a Paſtulate. 


joms, and Poſtulates, therefore, ſeem to have nearly. 
| Fe fame relation 2 other, that Theorems and Pro- 


have. See TEOREM, Sc.. 3 
Fee e Cor Lav th geh 


| of a Perſon to a Dignity in the Church; to which, by the 


Canons, he cannot be elected; as, for want of Age, of 


| Birth, becauſe already poſſeſs'd of a Benefice incompatible 


therewith, or the like Impe diment. gr 5 
Thus the formal Election of ſuch a Perſon being faulty, 
they are obliged to proceed by way of Poſtulation; that 


| is, the Chapter beſeeches the Perſon to whom the Confir- 
mation of the Election belongs, to approve of it, tho? it 


be not Canonical. 5 
The Perſon to whom the Supplication is made by the 
Proteſtants in Germany, is the Emperor; by the Papiſts, 
the Pope. | . 
Hicgwefors obſerves, that when a part of the Chapter 


elects, and another Poſtulates, the Number of Paſtulauts 


muſt be twice as great as that of the Electors, to bring the 


Matter to a Poſtulation. 1 
POSTURE, in Painting, Sculpture, Sc. the Situation of 


| 2 Figure, with regard to the Eye; and of the ſeveral prin- 


= Members thereof, with regard to one another; 
ereby its Action is expreſs'd, See ATTITUDE, 
A good part of the Painter's Art confiſts in adjuſting the 


| Piſtures ; in giving the molt agreeable Poſtures to his Fi- 
© £ures3 in accommodating them to the Characters of the 
| reſpeQive Figures, and the part each has in the Action; 


and in conducting them and purſuing them through- 


| Out, 


Toſtures are either Natural, or Artificial. The former 


| arc ſuch as Nature ſeems to have had a View to in the 
Mechaniſm of the Body; or rather ſuch as the ordinary 


Actions and Occaſions of Life lead us to exhibit, while 
ung, and the Joints, Muſcles, Ligaments, Ec. flexible 

Artificial are thoſe which ſome extraordinary Views, or 
Occaſions lead us to exhibit : Such, e. 27- are thoſe of 
our Poſture-Maſters. 

A Painter would be ſtrangely puzzled with the Figure 
Clark, (the late famous Poſture-Maſter of Pall-Mall) 
na Hiltory-piece. This Man, as we find in the PHiloſ. 
Trenſact. had ſuch an abſolute Command of his Muſcles, 
Cc. that he could disjoint almoſt his whole Body; ſo that 
© 1mPos'd on that great Surgeon, Mullens; who look'd 


da him in ſuch a miſerable Condition, he would not un- 


dertake his Cure. Tho' a well-made Man, he would ap- 


jour Vith al] the Deformities imaginable: Hunch-back'd, 
8 — d, Sharp-breaſted, 8c. He disjointed bis Arms, 
oulders, Lege, and Thighs; and render'd himſelf ſuch 


| an Object of Pity, that he has frequently extorted Money, 


6 duale of a Cripple, from the ſame Company he 


10 ne Minute be fore een in, in quality of a Comrade. 
from h. 0 make his Hips ſtand a conſiderable way out 
is Loins ;; and ſo high as to invade the place of his 


et his Face was the moſt changeable part about 
lhew'a more Poſtures than all the reſt of him- 
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ar 
ſelf; he could exhibit all the uncouth odd Faces of 4 
e e 
.,POT- Apes, are properly the Aſhes of certain Vegetable 
uſed in the makin bf Flake and Soap, Gee een e 
Such are the Aſhes of the Herb Kali, call'd alſo Salt. 
Wort, Glaſs- Weed, Cc. from its great uſe in Glaſs- making. 
„„ et ee EE 
Pot-Aſpes are alſo call'd Cineres clavellati, and make 
the Baſis of Salt-of Tartar, and molt of the lixivial Salts, 
our i of late manage em for Cheapneſs. Sce 
ALI, 6. 222 | 4 wt * | 
The Exgliſ and Dutch make a tonfiderible Commerce 
of Pot- Apes which they bring from about the Plack Sa; 
ling great ie thereof, in the Preparation of their 
Cloths, Oc. thoſe Aſhes: being found excellent to ſcour 
ke Nee u 80 p . | | 
The Name®Por-Appes is alſo popularly apply'd to all kinds 
of Aſhes. bought up and Tenn he 11 and mixed 
together, for che making of green Glaſs: But the beſt of 
Engliſh Por- Aﬀres are thoſe made of the ſmaller common 
Higbway-Thittle; tho” all Thiſtles are good. Fern alſo 
makes excellent Pot. Ashes. 5 
POTABLE, ſomething that may be taken, or [wallow'd, 
by way of Drink. See DRIN R. is. 


% * 


The Chymiſts talk mach of. Potable Gold, Aurum Po- 
tabile. See AUR U and Golp. _ 1 

POTENT, or Por ENcR, in Heraldry, 
a Term for a kind of a Croſs in the Fi- 
gure ad joining. See CRoss. N. | 

He beareth Sable, a Croſs Porent, Or,; 
by the Name of Aleyn. | 7 

This Form repreſents. the upper end of 
a Crutch 3 for antiently Crutches were 
call'd Patents. | | 

 PUTENTIA, Power, or that whereby a thing is capable 

either of acting, or being ated on. See POWER. 


Hence, Power is of two kinds, Active, and Paſſive. 


Active Power, call'd alſo by a barbarous, but fignificant 
School-Term, Operativity, is the Efficacy, or Faculty of 
any Being, in virtue whereof ſomething ariſes, or is produ- 
ced by it. Such is the Power of ſpeaking, in Man, . 

Paſſive, or Receptive Power, is a Capacity of receiving 
ſome Act; e. gr. the Capacity of Knowing a Man. 


This is alſo call'd Sab jecti va Potentia, Subjective Power. 


To exiſt in Por EN TIA, is uſed among the School-Wri- 
ters, to denote that Exiſtence which a thing has in a Cauſe 
capable of producing it, but which has not actually pro- 
ducedit: In which it itands oppoſed to Exiſtence 272 acłu. 
See Poss1B1LITY and Ex1STENCE. 

POTENTIAL, in the Schools, is uſed to denote, and 


diſtinguiſh a kind of Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt 


in the Body 77 Potentia only; by which they are capable, 
in ſome manner, cf affecting and imprefling on us the Ideas 
of ſuch Qualities, tho' not actually inherent in themſelves, 

In this ſenſe we ſay Potential Heat, Potential Cold, &c, 
Brandy and Pepper, tho' cold to the Touch, are Poterrially 

or. 

PoTENTIAL Cold is a relative Term, by which we mean 
that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the Touch, but in 
its Effects and Operations, if taken inwardly. S:e CoLp. 

This Quality is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Size, Shape, 
Oc. of its component Particles, which give ſome check or 
retardation to the Blood's Motion, whereby it is leſs agi- 
tated, and upon which the ſenſible parts of tae Body are 
not ſo briskly ſtruck by it; the perception of which dimi- 
nution or change of Motion in the Organs of Feeling, is 
call'd Cola. | 

Hence every thing that leſſens the Blood's Motion, with 
relation to the Senſation before made, is cold ; and every 
thing which increaſes it, may be call'd Potential Hear. See 
HEAr. 

PoTENTIAL, in Medicine, Sc. Cauteries are either 
Actual, viz. a Button of red-hot Iron; or Potential, as 
Lime, and other Cauitic Drugs. See CAurERAx. 

PoTENTIAL, in the Schools, is alſo uſed for ſomething 
that has the Quality of a Genus. See GEN Us. 

Grotius uſes the Phraſe Potential Parts of a State, in 
oppoſition to the Subjective Parts. OD 

By Porential, he means thoſe Parts which have the So- 
vereign Power: By Subjective, thoſe ſubjeQ thereto 
which are that, with regard to the Sovereign Power, that 
ſeveral Species are with regard to the Genus, whereof they 
are the ſubjective Parts. 

For in the Schools, a Potential Whole is that which has 
its Parts under it, as a Genus has its Species: to diftinguiſh 


it from an Actual Whole, which has its Parts in itſelf; as a 


Body compoſed of Matter and Form. 
Grotins maintains, that tho' the Sovereign Power be one 


and indiviſible, yet it may have ſeveral Potential Parts ; 
For, as in the Roman Empire, there have been two Po- 
tential Heads, the one ruling in the Eaſt, the other in the 
Weſt ; yet the Imperial Authority all the while fingle and 


in- 


* % 


Indivifible : $0 is it poſſible the Subje&ive Parts com- 
1 to give away their Sovereignty, may not give it in- 
tire, but reſerve a part of it for certain Emergencies. In 
which Cafe the Subjective part becomes Porential. And 
thus there are two Potential parts, yet the Sovereignty 


A 13 „ | 
 PornxTIAL, in Grammar, gives the Denomination to 
one of the Moods. See Moor. | | 

The Potential Mood is the ſame in Form, with the Sub- 
junctive; but differs from it in this, that it bath always 
implied in it, either poſſum, vslo, or debeo; as Roget, that 
5: Rihure Foreſt, a Man may ask. See SUBJUNCTIVE. | 

It is ſometimes called the e Mood, becauſe it 
often implies a Permiſſion, or Conceſſion to do a thing; as, 
Habeat, valeat, vivat, cum illa Terent. 

OT ION, a liquid Medicine, in form of a Draught, 

to be taken at one time. | fer 


There are purging P0710925, Emetic Potions, Diaphoretic, 


PeQoral, Cephalic, Cardiac, Stomachic, Hyſteric, Vul- 
nerary, Carminative, Sc. Potions. | 

POTTERY, the Art of making Earthen-Pots, and 
Veſſels ; or, the Manufactory of Earthen- Ware. See 
EarTH. Ds N 

The Wheel and Zathe are the Chief, almoſt the only In- 
ſtruments, uſed in Pottery; the firſt for large Works, the 
ſecond for ſmall: Tho, in reality, they are much the 
ſame as to the manner of uſing them. | - 

The Potters Wheel conſiſts 1 in its Nut, which 
is a Beam or Axis, whoſe Foot or Pivot plays perpendicu- 
larly on a Free- ſtone Sole or Bottom. From the four 
Corners a-top of this Beam, which does not exceed two 
foor in height, ariſe four Iron Bars, call'd the Spokes of 
the Wheel; which forming diagonal Lines with the Beam, 
deſcend, and are faſten d at bottom to the Edges of a 
firong wooden Circle, four foot in Diameter, perfectly 
like the Felloes of a Coach-Wheel, except that it has 
neither Axis nor Radii ; and is only join'd to the Beam, 
which ſerves it as an Axis, by the Iron Bars. The Top of 
the Nut is flat, of a circular Figure, and a foot in diameter. 
On this is laid a piece of glaz'd Earth, to be turn'd and 
faſhion'd. | 

The Wheel thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four 
Sides of four 3 of Wood, ſuſtain'd on a 
wooden Frame: The hind- piece, which is that whereon 
the Workman fits, is made a little inclining towards the 
Wheel: On the fore-piece are placed the pieces of pre- 
pared Earth. Laſtly, the fide-pieces ſerve the Workman 
to reſt his Feet againſt 3 and are made inclining to give 
him.more or leſs room, according to the Size of the Veſſel 
to be turn'd. By his fide is a Trough of Water, where- 
with from time to time he wets his Hands, to prevent the 
Earth's ſtick ing to em. 

To uſe the Wheel. The Potter having prepared his Earth, 
and laid a piece of it ſuitable to the Work he intends, on 
the Top of the Beam; fits down; his Thighs and Legs 
much expanded, and his Feet reſted on the fide-pieces, as 
is moſt convenient. 

In this Situation he turns the Wheel round, till it has 
got the proper Velocity 3 when, wetting his Hands in the 
Water, he bores the Cavity of the Veſſel, continuing to 
widen it from the middle ; and thus turns it into Form : 
turning the Wheel a-freſh, and wetting his Hands, from 
time to time. a fs 

When the Veſſel is too thick, they uſe a flat piece of 
Iron with a Hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on 
one Edge, to pare off what is redundant. Laſtly, when 
the Veſlel is Eniſp d, they take it off from the circular 
Head by a Wire paſs'd underneath the Veſſel. 

The Potter's Lathe, is alſo a kind of Wheel, but ſimpler 
and lighter than the former. Its three chief Members are 
an Iron-Beam or Axis, three foot and an half high, and 
two Inches in Diameter; a little wooden Wheel all of a 
piece, an Inch thick, and ſeven or eight in Diameter, pla- 


ced horizontally a-top of the Beam, and ſerving to form 


the Veſſel on; and another larger wooden Wheel, all of 
a piece, three Inches thick, and two or three Foot broad, 
faſten'd to the ſame Beam at bottom, parallel to the Ho- 
rizon. The Beam or Axis turns by a Pivot at bottom, in 
an Iron Stand. 

The Workman gives the Motion to the Lathe with his 
Feer, by puſhing the great Wheel alternately with each 
Foot; at giving it a greater or leſs degree of Motion, as 
his Work requires. 

They work with the Lathe, with the ſame Inſtruments, 
and after the ſame manner, as the Wheel. 

But neither the one nor the other ſerve for any more 
| than the forming of the Body of the Veſſel, Sc. The 
Feet, Handles, and Ornaments, if there be. any, beſide 
the Mouldings, being to be made and ſet on by Hand ; 
if there be any Sculpture in the Work, tis uſually done in 


Earthen or Wooden Moulds, prepared-by a Sculptor, un- 
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leſs the Pottet have Skill enough to do 
ER . 81 | 

As to the Glazing, or Varniſhins «i 
uſually done with bom powers * EI es 
q wg ver oor into the melted * veriz d 
LINES OT 3 which, in effect 1 
_ 75 Lzad. toe: Wh — only its de 

or the Chineſe Por TRR, ſee Po chf a, | 

 POTTLE, an Engl n 
See Ms un. Ice S containing two 
' 'T'wo of theſe Pottles, in the Liquids. * 
but in dry Meaſure three go to « Gallen.” 8 g cle, 
FOOUDPER, or Pow, in Pharmacy, a'd e 
pulveriz d, or Prepared by being broken and 2 * edicin 
almoſt imperceptible Atoms, either in a Mort uced inty 
Chymical Operations, He. See PurvzkizATrion by 
. Poupen of Piper, Viperine Pouder, has of la 
come much in requeſt. See VIP ERAINE. 80 ty 


8 


( 


Styptic Ponder, Sympathetic Pouder, &c. See Sree. 
of e 


5 Sc. 
ouDER for the Hair, is Flower of Wh 
a * and propared, to give it an agreeable Gaal. 
* * Starch nn is mixed, is the work. dee 
Feſuits PouvpER, Pulvis Patrum. 8 
vianus. s nen 
a 3 ſee e pc 
Pov pER Cheſts, in the Sea-Language, are Boards ji 
in form of a Triangle, and fill'd with ee 
Sc. which they ſer fire to when the Ship is boarded b : 
Enemy, and ſoon make all clear before em. 1 
POODERIN G8, in Building, a Term ſometimes uſed 
for Devices ſerving to fill up vacant Spaces, in cary'd Work,. 
As alſo, in Eſcutcheons, Vrirngs, Sc. : 


 PouDEzRINGs, in Heraldry, ſee Fux. 


POULTICE, or PovLT1s, a Form of Medici 1 
alſo Cataplaſn. See CaTrATLASM. — — — — OY 


POULTRY, ſee Fowr. 

POUNCE, among Artificers, a little Heap of Charco!. 
Duſt, incloſed in ſome open Stuff; to be paſs'd over Holes 
prick'd in a Work, in order to mark the Lines or Deſigns 
thereof on a Paper placed underneath ; to be afterwards 
finiſh'd with a Pencil, a Needle, or the like. 

- Pounce is much uſed by Embroiderers, to transfer their 
Patterns upon their Stuffs ; by Lace-Makers, and ſonc- 
times alſo by Engravers, and Writing- Maſters. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Pounce, Pumice- 
ſtone 3 in regard they antiently uſed Pumice-ftone powder 
for this purpoſe. | 

ee in Falconry, the Talons, or Claws of a Bird 
of Prey. 3 

POUND, a Weight, of a certain Proportion, much uſed 
as a Standard for determining the Gravities and Quantiia 
of Bodies. See WEIOG Ir. 

The Word is derived from the Saxon, Pund, Pondi, 
Weight. | | | 

We have two different Pounds in England; the Pound 
Troy, and the Pound Averdupois. 

The Pound Troy conſiſts of 12 Ounces, each Ounce of 
20 Penny-weights, and each Penny-weight of 24 Grams; 
ſo that 480 Grains make an Ounce, and 5760 Grains 
Pound. See Ounce, Qc. = | 

This Pound is uſed in the weighing of Silver, Gold, pre 
cious Stones, all kinds of Grains, Oc. | 

It is alſo uſed by the Apothecaries, tho? differently d. 
vided :. among them 24 Grains make a Scruple, 3 
Scruples a Drachm, 8 Drachms an Ounce, and 12 Once 
a Pound. See ScrvPrx,&5c. 

The Pound Avoirdupois conſiſts of 16 Ounces; bu 


then the Avoirdupois Ounce is leſs by 42 Grains than the 


Troy Ounce, which amounts to nearly a 12th part of the 
whole; ſo that the Ounce Avoirdupois only contains 43d 
Grains, and the Troy Ounce 480. 

The difference whereof is nearly as that of 73 0 ho; 
i. e. 73 Ounces Troy make 80 Ounces Avoirdupois, I” 
Avoirdupois Pounds make the Hundred: Weight, or 
Quintal. See QuinrTar., 

By this Pound are weigh'd all large and coarſe Com- 
modities, Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Iron, Hemp, Lead 
Steel, Oc. | —_ 

An Avoirdupois Poumnd is equal to 14 Ounces 4 of a Puri 
22 8o that 100 of the former Pounds make 9 cle 
atter. | 

'The French Pound contains 16 Ounces 3 but one F Fo " 
Pound is equal to one Pound one Ounce 4 of an Arora 
Pound; ſo that 100 Paris Pounds make 109 Eng" A0 
dupois Pounds. 15 

he Paris Pound is divided in two manners; the 'h 
diviſion is into two Marcs, the Marc into eight Ounces 0 
Ounce into eight Groſs, the Groſs into three Pen - 
Denier into twenty four Grains, each weighing 2 Cr 
Wheat | The 
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niaißon of the Potnd is into two half Pounds ; 
The ſecond Lynyrd Quarters $ the Quarter into two 
de balf ee the Demi quarter into two Ounces; the 


ers \ 
ne £0 half Ounces, &c. 
Dun 


gan is uſually follow'd in weighing Gold, 
F The 1 een Wases ; and the latter in thoſe of 
ver, | 8 


* 
1 
Wi 


| on Pound. At Venice, the Pound 
ame e fiir ——_ three Quarters of the French 
ys eq 


Pound, N nds of the ſeveral Cities and Countries, 
or the fuer PRE iviſion, &c. ſee WEI ORT. 
ell Prop alſo an imaginary Money, uſed in accounting 3 
Att leſs, according to the ſeveral Names 

laining more Or E "Ea he” . 

574 1to it, and the ſeveral Countries it is uſed in. See 
2 

Mon kr. go / and we ſay a Pound Sterling 3 in France, a 
7 HT 77 Te, __ 8 8 ; in Holland and 

| nd, or Livre roſs, &c. | 

ra a rock its riſe hence, that the antient Pond 
gerling tho! it cnly contain'd 240 Pence, as ours does, yet 
| ah __ vole — I w of ours, the Poumd of Silver 
eh' ound 70%. See FPENNX. 

x 5 1 7 r or Engliſh Pound, contains twenty 
gbillings, the Shilling twelve Pence, and the Penny four 
Varthing?- See SHILLING, PENNY, Ec. See alſo Coin. 

Anticntly there were three ways of paying a Pound of 
Money into the Exchequer. 1%. The payment of a Pound 
| > numero, which was juſt twenty Shillings in Tale. 29. 
fd ſcalam, which was g 4. over and above the 205. 59. 
| 4d penſarn, which was giving the full Weight of twelve 
O'The French 55 - e eee ae twenty 

ls or Shillings, and the Sol 12 Deniers or Pence Tournois; 
och was the Value ofan antient French Coin call'd Franc, 
1 Term {till ſynonomous with Livre. See Franc. 

The Poumd, or Livre Tournois contains, in like manner, 
10 Sols or Shillings, and the 92 12 hex ar 7 Pence 2 
| ifs, Each Sol Pariſis is equal to 15 Deniers Tournois; ſo 
2. Pound ait bene to 25 Sols Tournois. Thirteen 
one third Deniers Tournois is equal to a Penny Sterling ; fo 
that the Pound Sterling is equal to 13 Poummnds or Livres, 6 
Sols, and 8 Deniers of French Money; and the Pound French 
to 18 J. Engliſa; which is to be underſtood when the Ex- 
change is on the foot of fifty four Pence Sterling for a 
French =—_ or end hs 8 TOs 5 when 9 the 
Par between France and Englaud. See LIVRE and PAR. 

The Pound or Livre de Gros of Holland is divided into 20 
| Shillings Gros, and the Shilling into 12 Pence Gros, It is 
| equal to fix Florins; the Florin valued at 24 Sols Tournois; 
ſuppoſing the Exchange on the footing of 100 Pence Gros 
for a French Crown of 3 Livres Tournois 3 ſo that the 
ou * e 5 is ages and 11 8 Farthing 
terling, The Pound Gros of Flanders and Bratant is 
divided like that of Holland; and like that too, is equal to 
three Florins : but the Florin is equal to 25 Sols Tournois; 
. that the . N is equal to 7 Livres, 10-Sols 

01rn01s, or 115. 3 4. Sterling. 1 
Merchants, Factors, Bankers, Sc. uſe Characters, or 
initial Leiters to expreſs the ſeveral kinds of Poumds of 
8 f a C4 * on Sterling. T. G. Pounds 

5s; and T. or IB. Pounds Tournois. 

Toun is alſo an Incloſure, or ſtrong Place, where Cattle 
Cillrained, or caught in any Treſpaſs, are put till they are 
1 or redeemed. See TR ESE ASS, REPLEvVY, Ec. 

he Pound is either overt or cloſe. 
Tounn Overt, or Open Pound, is that built upon the 


ous he provides it for the uſe of himſelf and his Te- 

Pound Overt alſo includes Back-fides, Court-Yards, 
Falture-Grounds, or any Place whatever. 

To this Pound the Owner of the Beaſts impounded 
| Aen. to give them Meat and Drink, without Offence 
ot their being there, or his coming thither. 

Mans Cloſe, on the contrary, is ſuch an one as the Owner 
lane come o for the ſaid purpoſe without Offence 3 as 
cielo Houſe, Caſtle, Fortreſs, Cc. 

5 NDAGE, 2 Subſidy granted to the King upon all 
= — of Merchandize, and of all Merchants, Denizens, 

RY rangers; whether imported, or exported, See 


It is call'd Poundn 

age, becauſe fixed at the Rate of ſo 
8 Per Poumd; . one Shilling in every Pound, or 

It was firſt | TO 
granted to Henry VI. for Term of his Liſe; 
and „pd to K. Charles fl. * 12 ar 2. 7 a : 
fel, or 2 Puppis, in Navigation, the hind-part of a Veſ- 
dec lun where the Helm is fixed ; call'd alſo Hern. 


Lord's Waſte; and thence alſo call'd the Lord's Pcund; 


„Hog, ora Calf. 


FEE mos French re call W e Tail; becauſe the 
elm; here apply d, ſerves the ſame ſes i | 
as the Tail Gr. Fiſhes. Sec HELM. F 
It is divided into three or four Stories. The loweſt, at 
the bottom of the Keel, is the Biſant Room: The ſe. 
cond in the firſt Deck is for the Gunnery; here the Helni 


is uſually found 5 tho' the Perſon who guides it; is above; 


and turns it by a Bar paſs'd thro' a Hole: over this is the 
Captain's Apartment, before which is the Armory; wherein 
is the Compaſs, the Hour-Glaſs, Cc. over this is the Pilot's 
Cabbin, and that of ſome other Oiſficers; over; is the Pharos 
or Lanthorn, with the Flag. | | 

All theſe together form 4 Pouß- Caſtle, or Hind-Caſtle; 
the outſide whereof is richly adorned with Balconies, Gal- 
leries, Pilaſters, Trophies, the Arms of the Prince, £9c. 

To have the Wind in Pop, is to have it behind, or fa- 
vourable. See Wind. | 

Some Veſſels have their Poup ſquare, others round. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Puppis. 

In the Sza-Language, the Porp is ſtrictly the Floor, or 
Deck over the Round-Houſe, or Maſter's Cabbin ; being 
the higheſt part of her Hull a-ſtern. | 

OUR-Fartie, or Pour-Party, in Law, a Term uſed in 
oppoſition to pro Indiviſo. See Pro Iudiviſb. 

o make Four. partie, is to divide and ſever the Lands 
that fall to Parceners; which before Partition, they held 
jointly and pro Indivi ſo. 

PovR-Preſture, in Law, is defined by Glanville to be, 


when any thing is unjuſtly occupied, that properly belong'd 


to the King; as in encroaching on his Grounds, obſtructing 
the King's High-ways, diverting publick Rivers from their 
proper Courſe, or building any thing over the High- Streets 
of a City; and in the general, where any thing is done to 
o_ prejudice of the King's Tenements, High-ways, or 
Cities, 

Crompton in his Furiſd. ſays, Pour preſture is properly 


when a Man takes to himſelf, or encroaches any — 
— 


which he ought not; whether it be in Juriſdiction, in Lan 
or in Franchiſe; and, generally, where any thing is done 
to the Nuiſance of the King's Tenants. | 
Some Authors divide Pour. preſture into three kinds: 
The firit againſt the King, the ſecond againſt the Lord, the 
third againit a Neighbour. 1 

Pour preſture againſt the King, lib. Nig. in Schac. fol. 38. 
is that T. thro' the Negligence of the Sheriff, or 
the long Continuance of Wars, Sc. when thoſe that have 
Lands near the Crown-Lands, inc loſe part of them, or lay 
them to their own. | | 5 
Pour ꝓreſture againſt the Lord, is when the Tenant neg- 
lects to perform what he is bound to do for the chief Lord, 
or deprives him of his Righr. | | 

Pour-preſture againſt a Neighbour, is a Nuiſance againſt 
a Neighbour, Cc. mention'd in the Monaſt. Tem. 1. 
_ POURSUIVANT, a Meſſenger, antiently attending the 
King, in his Wars, or at Council-Table, or in the Exche- 
ng, to be diſpatch'd upon any Occaſion or Meſſage: as 
vr the Apprehenſion of a Perſon ſuſpected, or accuſed, 
2 | | 

Many of the Nobility, too, had their Pourſurvants: A 
Knight Banneret was allow'd a Pourſuivant, with the Con- 
ſent of a Herald. . | 

The Word is form'd from the French pourſurvre, to pur- 
ſue. There were alſo Pourſutvants particularly employ'd 
in Martial Cauſes, call'd 


— Poursvivanrs at Arms; a Term antiently apply'd to 


Gentlemen, who attended the Heralds, and aſpir'd to their 


Office; to which they could not riſe, till after ſeven Years 
Apprenticeſhip paſs'd in this Quality. See Hzr arp. 

They were entirely dependant on the Heralds, and aſ- 
ſiſted at their Chapter; officiating for them in preparing 
and aſſigning 'T'ournaments, and all other parts of theic 
Minifiry, X FEE 5 


They were baptiz'd at ſolemn Feaſts with ſome gallant 


Name; as Folicenr, Verluiſant, Sanſincutir, Ec. 

Their Coats of Arms were different from thoſe of the 
Heralds, and they bore plain Staffs without Ornament. 

Of the great Number of Pounſuivants antiently on foot, 
there are now only four remaining; "vis. Blue. NMautle, 
Rouge Croſs, Rouge- Dragon, and Portcullice. 

Their Buſineſs is to attend with the Heralds in mar ſhalling 
and ordering public Solemnities, Funerals, Interviews, Ca- 
valcades, c. See Col LEKOE of Arms. | 

Upton, de Re Militari, calls the Ponrſutvants, Milites 
Linguares 3 becauſe, ſays he, their chief Honour was in 
Cuſtodia Lingue. 


He divides them into Foot and Horſe Pourſuivants, Cur- 


ſores Equitantes & Proſecutores. Stow, ſpeaking of Ri- 
chard the Third's End, has theſe Words: His Body was 
„ naked to the Skin; not ſo much as one Clout about him, 
© and was truſs'd behind a Porrſutrvans at Arms, like a 
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POURVETANCE, the providing of Corn, Victuals, 
Fuel, and other Neceſſaries, for the King's Houſe. 

By a Stat. 12 Car. 2. no Perſon under colour of Pour vay- 
ance ſhall take any Timber, Cattle, Corn, or other Mat- 
ter from any Subject, without his free Conſent. See Poux- 
VEYOR, | | | 
* POURVEYOR, an Officer of the Houſhold, who pro- 
vides Corn and other Victuals, Gc. for the King's Houſe 3 
mention'd in Magna Charta, and ſeveral Statutes, 

The Name of Pourveyor became ſo odious in times paſt, 
that by Stat. 36 Edu. 3. the heinous Name Pourveyor was 


chang'd into that of Buyer. The Office itſelf was much 


reſtrain'd by the Stat. 12 Car. 2. See PouRVEYANCE and 


Ac Ar. ; 
POUZZOL, or PozzoLANE, a reddiſh Earth, uſed in 


Ttaly for Sand. See SAND. : 
The beſt is found about Pouzz0lt, Bayes, and Cum, in 


the Kingdom of Naples. | 
Mix'd with you it makes the beſt Mortar in the 


World. See MorTaAR. | 
It hardens and petrifies in Water: It penetrates black 


Flints, and whitens them. It is of particular ſervice in 


making Moles, and other Buildings, in Maritime Places. 


Agricola takes it to be of an aluminous and ſulphurous na- 
ture. See Vitruvius, Pliny. de Lorm. &c. who ſet a great 


Value on it. 


POWER, Potentia, in Phyſics, a natural Faculty of do- 
ing or ſuffering any thing. See PoTENTIA. 

Mr. Zocke explains the Origin of our Idea of Power to 
the following effect: The Mind being daily inform'd by 
the Senſes, of the Alteration of the ſimple Ideas of things 
without 3 and reflecting on what paſſes within itſelf; and 
obſerving a conflant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the 
Impteſſions of outward Objects, open the Senſes; and 
ſometimes by the Determinations of its own Choice : and 
concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſery'd to have 
been, that the like Changes will for the future be made in 

the ſame Things, by the ſame Agents, and by the like 


Ways; confiders, in one Thing, the poſlibility of having a- 


ny of its ſimple Ideas chang'd 3 and in another, the pofli- 
bility of making that Change : and ſo comes by that Idea, 
which we call Power. . 
Thus we ſay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, and make 
it Auid ; and Gold a Power to be melted. 
Porter thus conſider'd, is two-fold, vis. as able to make, 


or able to reccive any Change: the one may be call'd ac- 


tive, the other paſſive Power. 
Of paſſive Porver, all ſenſible Things abundantly furniſh 


us With Ideas; nor have we of active Power fewer Inſtan- 
ces: ſince whatever Change is obſerv'd, the Mind muſt 
* * a Power ſomewhere able to make that Change. 

ut yet if we attentively conſider it, Bodies, by our 
Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtin an Idea of 
active Pomter, as we have from Reflection on the Opera- 
tions of our Minds. For all Power relating to Action; and 
there being but two ſorts of Action, vis. Thinking and 
Motion; it may be conſider'd whence we have the cleareſt 
Ideas of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 

Of Thinking, Body affords us no Ideas at all; it is only 
from Reflection that we have that: neither have we from 
Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body, at 
reſt, affords us no Idea of an + Fug Power to move; and 
when it is ſet in motion itſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſ- 
fion, than an Action in it. The Idea of the beginning of 
Motion, we have only by RefleQion on what paſſes in our- 
ſelves 3 where we find by Experience, that barely by wil. 
ling it, we can move the parts of our Bodies, which before 
were at reſt, | | 

We find in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, conti- 
nue or end, ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions of 
our Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind: This Power, which the Mind has, thus to order 
the Confideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider 
it; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body to its 
Reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is what we 
call the Will. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, is that 
which we call Y0/:rion, or Willing. See Wir. 

The Forbearznce or Performance of that Action, conſe- 
quent to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called 
Voluntary; and whatſozver Action is perform'd without 
ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is call Ivoluntary. See Vo- 
LUNTARY, Ec. 

The Power of Perception, is what we call the Unger- 
ſtauding. See UNDERSTANDING. | 

Perception, which we make the AR of the Underſtand- 
ing, is of three ſorts 3 firſt, the Perception of Ideas in our 
Minds ; the Perception of the Signification of Signs; and 


the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 


diſtinct Ideas. See Pract TION. 
Theſe Pocrers of the Mind, vis. of perceiving, and pre- 
ferripg, ate uſually call'd by another Name; and the or- 


( 854 ) 


is glad to 


dinary way of ſpeaking is, that the Vaders. 
are two Faculties or Powers of the Mind, A We u hn 
enough, if uſed ſo, as not to breed any Conf ol ge 
Thoughts, by being ſuppos'd (as there is Ki % New 
It has been) for ſome real Beings in the Sou] Lig ſuf 
_ Hoo of Underſtanding and Volition. "fr 
„ * 

From the Conſideration of the Ext 
the Mind over the Actions of the r 
finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Ne. te 

So far as a Man has a Power to think, or 8 
to move or not to move, according to the Prog dal; 
Direction of his own Mind; ſo far is M erence g 
LISERATv. " Man free, de 

Wherever any Performance or Forbear 
qually in a Man's Power 3 wherever doing 2 MY 
not equally follow upon the preference of his Mind aß Wil 
he is not Free, tho' perhaps the Action may be Vol ber 
See NRC ERSSITV. | "untary, 

So that the Idea of Liberty, is the Idea of a Power 
Agent, to do or forbear any Action according to the * 
nation or Thought of the Mind whereby either gf Fay: 
preferred to the other: where either of them is not ph 
Power of the Agent to be produced by him according f 
his Volition, there he is not at Liberty; that Agent 5 k 
der Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be where there 
no Thought, no Volition, no Will: But there ma g 
Thought, there may be Will, there may be Voll 
where there is no Liberty. Thus a Tennis-Ball, beer 
in motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lyingſtill at f 
is not by any one taken to be a free Agent; becauſ: ue 
conceive not a Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequently mt 
to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Ret, a 
vice verſa. So a Man firiking himſelf or his Friend by , 
convulſive Motion of his Arm, which is not in his Ponte 
by Volition, or the Direction of his Mind, to flop or fi. 
bear; no body thinks, he has Liberty in this; every on; 
eren him, as acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. Agzi, 

ſuppoſe a Man be carry d, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a Room, 
where there is a Perſon he longs to ſee, and be there lock d 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, and 

6 himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he 
ſays willingly in; that is, he prefers his Qlaying to gy. 
ing away : Is not this Stay voluntary? No body will doubt 
it; and yet being lock'd faſt in, he is not at liberty to fa, 
he has not freedom to be gone. 

Liberty, therefore, is not an Idea belonging to Voliticn, 
or Preferring 3 but to the Perſon having the Power of do- 
ing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe 
or direct. 

As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo it is in the 
Thoughts of our Minds: Where any one is ſuch, that we 
have Power to take it up, or lay it by, according to the 
Preference of the Mind, there we are at liberty. 

A waking Man is not at liberty to think, or not to think, 
no more than he is at liberty, whether his Body ſtall 
touch any other or no: but whether he will remove his 
Contemplation from one Idea to another, is many times in 
his choice ; and then he is, in reſpe& of his Ideas, as much 
at liberty, as be is in reſpe& of Bodies he reſts on. He 
can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. 

Yet, ſome Ideas to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the 
Body, are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances it cannot avoid 
nor obtain their abſence, by the utmoſt effort it can uſe: 
Thus a Man on the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the 
Idea of Pain, and entertain other Contemplations. 

Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, or the Tot to 
act or forbear according to the Direction of Thought, tes 

Neceſſity takes place: This, in an Agent capable of Vo- 
lition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any 2 
is contrary to the Preference of his Mind, is call d Conpli⸗ 
ſion; when the hindering or ſtopping any Action is on 
trary to his Volition, it is call'd Reſtraint. Agents that * 
no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing necev) 
Agents. | ; . 
. in Mechanics, a Force, which being apply'd 
2 Machine, tends to produce Motion; whetber it actual) 
produce it or not. See MAchHINx _ DT. 

In the former Caſe, it is call'd a moving Power; in 
latter, a ſuſtaining Power. ; 

If Ti = be a Man, or a Brute, it is call'd we 
mate Power ; if the Air, Water, Fire, Gravity, or 
city, and inanimate Power. See MECHANICS © the fr 

— is alſo uſed in Mechanics, for one ® * 15 
fimple Machines; viz. the Lever, Balarce, = er 
in Peritrochio, Wedge, and Pully; which ate pat : 
call'd the Mechanic Powers. See MEcHANIC _ oa 

See alſo each Power under its proper Article, 
BarANnce, c. 3 

Powz Rs, in Pharmacy, the Reſult of a Combinu . 
Union of the effential Oils with the Spirit ot 2 1 


7 


it is ſuppoſed, are contained all the principal Vir- 
vhence the Name. E Pt ho : 
ea thereof: fe F 1 Turiſprudence, 2 Right which the 
"7 dot; 3 00 bl Fieß a Dependant Fee held of 
e he Vaſſal has alienated it; upon reimburſing 
with the Legal Coſts. See FER. 
s Power over the Fee, within a 


ice of the Fall; otherwiſe he loſes it. 
Year * . foe * Right a Lord has to ſeize 
Nependant Fee, to compel the Payment of all Dues, Ser- 
| 2 


yices, S. | a Term uſed among the Fathers, 
1 © 7 K Grd * the Hierarchy of Angels; com- 
&c, for com Seraphim. See SERAPHIM. 5 

mencing hey ſuppoſe to be the Spirits who bridle and re- 
2 yg a of the Devils; preſide over inferior Cau- 
ſirain the Qualities from diſturbing the 


i and prevent contrary 
ſes; and pre See HIERARCHY. 


Id. 
(economy of 8 The Power of a Glaſs, is the Di- 


] 
hee Lord i to exerciſe hi 


PowER, in g . 0 
ity, from its ſolar Focus. See Focus. 
8 a eee the Produce of a Number mul- 
1 wply'd into itſelf. Sec NV BER. in 
rh Ihus the Produce of the Number 3, multiply d by itſelf, 


OY d Power of 3; the Faftum of 9, mul- 
3 wo 5 N is the third Power ; and the Product 
again multiply'd by 3, big. 81, is the fourth Power 3 
ma Infinity. In reſpect hereof, the firſt Number, 


be od fo08 8 oot, or firſt Power. See Roor. 
1 _ is ea the Square z with reſpect to 
& which, z is the Square- Root. See SQUARE, . 

*. The third Power, 27, is call'd the Cube; with reſpect to 
- which, the 3 18 the Cube-Root. See Cunz. 


ourth Power, $1, is call'd the Brquaarate, or Qua- 
Nera with reſpect to which, 3 is the Biqua- 
dratic Root. See BIQUADRATIC. | : 
The Number which ſhews how oft the Root is multi- 
ly'd into itſelf, to form the Power; or how oft the Power 
15 be divided by its Root, to come at the Root, is call'd 
the Exponent of the Power, See EXPONENT. | 8 
The Moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented to diſtin- 
viſh moſt of their Powers by the Exponents; as, firſt, ſe- 


5 & 
cond, third, Cc. 8 : 
The particular Names of the ſeveral Powers were intro- 


dratinn or Biquadrate, Surdeſolia, Square of the Cube, ſe- 
cond Surdeſolid, Quadrato- quadrato-quaararum, Cube of 
the Cube, Square of the Surdeſolid, third w of any &c. 
The Names given by Diop hantus, follow | 
0ughtred, are, the Side or Root, Square, Cube, Quadrato- 
quadratum, Suuadrato- cubus, Cubo-cubus, O 
drato-cubus, ©uadrato-cubo-cubts, Cubo-cubo-cubus, &c. 
The Characters wherewith the ſeveral Powers are de- 
noted, both in the Arabic and Carteſian Notation, are as 


follow. 


; 2" 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 5123 1024 
l % 8 & HH #44 fr 
; )))) 8 8 


Hence, to raiſe a Quantity to a given Power, or Digni- 
ty, is the ſame as to find the Factum ariſing upon its be- 
ing multiply'd a given Number of Times into itſelf : E. 
gr. to raiſe 2 to the 3d Power, is the ſame as to find the 
Fattum 8; whoſe Factors are 2, 2, 2. See SQUuaRr, 
Cork, Oc. 

Fowers of the ſame Degree, are to one another in a 
Ratio of the Roots as manifold as their Exponent contains 
| Units: Thus, Squares are in a duplicate Ratio; Cubes in 
a triplicate Ratio; Quadrato-quadrata, or fourth Powers, 
in a quadruple Ratio. See RATIo. 

The Powers of proportional Quantities, are alſo propor- 
tional to one another. See PROPORTIOR. 

From a given Power to extract the Root, or Side; is the 
ſame as to find a Number, e. gr. 2, which multiply'd any 
Number of times, e. gr. twice, produces the given Power, 
e. 27. the 3d Power, or 8. See Roor. 

To multiply or divide any Power by another of the ſame 
. 1“. For Multiplication, add the Exponents of the 
Laftors; the Sum is = Exponent of the Factum. Thus: 


| Factors 5 2 


gm am on 
L Ar * 


ſr 


Prod . * gum 3 am- Tr — 2 


1 20. For Diviſion, ſubſtract the Exponent of the Porwer of 
© Diviſor, from the Exponent of the Dividend ; the Re- 
mainder is the Exponent of the Quotient. Thus: 


Divid, of * 1 xn 22 — 


Divi 
l 2 ar æs (* 


yet Hire gives us a very odd Property common to 
"ers; M. Carre had obſerv'd, with regard to the 


(856) Pp OX 


on the Cutis, which it covers wit 


duced by the Arabsz viz. Square, Cube, Quadrato- Qua- 


d by Vieta and 


uadrato-qua- 


Number 6, that all the natural cubic Numbers, 8, 25, 
64, 125, whoſe Root is leſs than 6, being divided by 6, 


the Remainder of the Diviſion is the Root itſelf: And if 
we go further, 216, the Cube. of 6, being divided by 6, 


leaves no Remainder z but the Diviſor 6, is itſelf the Root. 
Again, 343, the Cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1 5 
which, added to the Diviſor 6, makes 7 the a, Sc. 

M. de la Hire, on conſidering this, has found that all 
Numbers, rais'd to any Power whatever, have Diviſors, 
which have the ſame effect with regard thereto, that 6 has 
with regard to Cubic Numbers. | | 

For the 7 of theſe Diviſors; he diſcover'd the fc1- 
lowing general Rule : 

If the Exponent of the Power of a Number be even, 
i. e. if the Number be rais'd to the zd, 4th, 5th Porter, 
Sc. it muſt be divided by 2; the Remainder of the Di- 
viſion, in caſe there be any, added to 2, or to a Multi- 
ple of 2, gives the Root of this Number, correſponding 
to its Power, i. e. the 2d, 6th, £5c. Root. 


If the Exponent of the Power be an uneven Number, 


7.e. if the Number be rais'd to the 3d, 5th, 5th, Oe. 


Power 3 the Double of this Exponent will be the Diviſor, 
which has the Property mention'd. | | 

Thus is it found in 6, double of 3, the Exponent of the 
Porver of all the Cubes: Thus, alſo, 10 is the Diviſor of 
all Numbers rais'd to the 5th Power, 8c. 

PowEs, of an Hyperbola, in Conics, is the Square of the 
right Line CI, or A B (Tab. Contcs, fig. 27.) 

The Power of the Hyperbola, is the ſixteenth part of 
the Squares of the conjugate Semi-Axes; or the fourth 
Part of the Squares of the conjugate Axes. See HyTIRBOL A. 

Powzx of the County. See Poss x Comitatus. | 

POX., in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, whereof the Phyſicians 
admit ſeveral kinds; as the Small Pox, French Pox, 
Chicken Fox, and Swine Pox. | 

Small POX, Variolæ, is a contagious Diſeaſe appearing 
| Puſtles or Ulcerous 
Eruptions, that leave Eſchars behind em. Or, it is a ge- 
neral Eruption of particular Puſtles tending to Suppuration. 
See PusTLE and SUPPURATION. 

The Origin of the Diſeaſe is uncertain: We find no 


mention of it before the Arabic Phyſicians; See Dis BAsk. 


The Small Pox beat a great reſemblance to the Meatles 3 
ſo that for the two or three firſt days tis difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh em: They both ariſe from an impure Blood, and 
corrupt Humours ; with this difference, that in the Small 
Pox, the peccant Matter is more thick and viſcid ; in the 
Meaſles more ſubtile, hot, and bilious; and neither of 
em are known to return after having paſs'd em once. See 
MEASLES, . 

Doleus ſays, that the Cauſe of the Small Pox is brought 
into the World with us; and lies hid till it find an oppor- 
tunity of burſting forth: He adds, that there is ſcarce one in 
many thouſands that eſcapes it all his Life. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that the Small Pox not being founded 
in any permanent habitual Diſpoſition, has its Period within 
a limited time neceſſary for the extruſion of the peccant 
Matter out of the Pores of the Skin. For the ſalt Serum 
of the Blood being in this Diſeaſe, by an accidental Fever, 
thrown out in great quantities on the Glands of the Skin, 
acts much after the manner of the Lepra Arabum ; but 
when the Blood is deſpumated, the Scales dry, and fall off, 
So that he thinks it would be no great Impropriety to call 
the Small Pox, a temporary critical Tera. Sec LEPRA. 

The Small Pox are of two kinds; the Diſtinct, where 
the Puſtles ſtand a- part; and the Corfluent, where they 
run into one Ds Cake. 

The diſtinct, or regular Small Pox, Sydenham obſerves, 
begin with a Shuddering and Chillineſs, which is ſucceeded 
by an intenſe Heat, violent Pain of the Head and Back, 
Vomiting, Drowſineſs, eſpecially in Children, and ſome- 
times Epileptic Fits; which ſhew the Pox to be ready to 
burſt forth, and that they will be mild. | 

The Eruptions are uſually on the fourth day; upon 
which the feveriſh Symptoms vaniſh, except that Adults 
are prone to ſweat. The Puſtles firſt appear in the Face, 
then the Neck, c. They are at firſt reddiih, by degrees 
ſwell and grow whiter ; on the eleventh day the Swelling 
and Inflammation of the Face vaniſh ; and the Puſtles be- 
gin to wither. If ever this kind kill, tis on the fourteenth 
or fifteenth day. | * | 

The Symptoms of the 4:ti2& Small Pox, as enumerated 
by Dr. Shaw, are, 1. A Pain in the Head, Back, and Scro- 
biculum Cordis. 2. A Fever, which decreaſes as the Erup- 
tions increaſe, with redneſs of the Eyes. 3. Nauſea and 
Retchings. 4. Little reddiſh Spots, or beginning Puſtules, 
appearing on the Neck, Face, Breaſt, &c. about the third 
or fourth day incluſive, from the beginning of the 11Ineſs. 
5. Reſtleſſneſs. 6. About the ſeventh or eighth day, other 
little red Spots uſually 1 between the growing 
Puſtules. 95. The Puſtules about the ninth day are at their 
State 3 being then generally as big as a large . 

At- 
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POX: 


Matter in them well concocted, of a whitiſh Colour in- 


clined to yellow; at which time, 8. The Patient is uſually 
light-headed and feveriſh. 9. About the | tenth day the 


Puſtules begin to dry on the Face. 10. And about the 
fifteenth they appear ſhrunk; and begin to ſcale off ; and 
now the danger is eſteem'd to be over, 


The aiſtinct kind is here conſider d unattended with a 


Looſeneſs, and other Symptoms, which ſometimes happen 
in it, as well as in the other. 

The Confluent, or Flux Small Pox have the ſame Symp- 
toms with the diſtin, only in à more violent degree: 
They uſually come out on the third day; not ſeparate, as 
in the diſtinft kind, but ſpread into one another ; and at 
length appear all like one whitiſh Pellicle, over the whole 
Skin. Atter the eighth day, the Pellicle darkens. In 


Adults this kind is attended with a Salivation; in Chil- 


dren with a Diarrhæa. The Salivation frequently ſucceeds 
immediately after Eruption; the Diarrhza later. The 
Confluent kind uſually kill on the eleventh day. 

The Symptoms of the Confluent kind, according to Dr. 


Shaw, are, 1. Violent Pain in the Head, Back, and Scro- 


biculum Cordis. 2. Nauſea and Retching, with a Fever, 
which rather increaſes than decreaſes after the Eruption. 
3. In Children a Diarrhæa, which uſually precedes the 
cruption, and attends the Diſtemper throughout. 4. A 
Ptyaliſinus in Adults, and but ſeldom a Diarrhea. 5. Deliria, 
Convulſions, Hoarſeneſs, Difficulty of Breathing, Fixedneſs 
of the Eyes, and Reſtleſſneſs; which may alſo in a lefler 
degree attend the diſtin ſort. 6. The _—_ are here more 
red, thick, and clole than in the diſtin; and the Spaces 
between them more inflamed and ſwell'd; purple or livid 
Spots alſo often appear in theſe Spaces; whence the 
Small Pox with Purples. At other times in theſe Spaces, 
or on the Heads of the Eruptions, appear Bladders full of 


clear Water, vulgarly call'd the <chize Hives. Laſtly, 


theſe Eruptions are frequently depreſs'd in the middle; 
and there turn black ; whence the black Small Pow. 

The Eruptions often riſe and fink in the Progreſs of the 
Diſtemper. They uſually firſt appear about the fourth or 
fifth day, and come to their State about the fifteenth. 

Morton divides the Diſeaſe into four Stages: The Ap- 
paratus or Preparation, from the time of the firſt In- 
fection to the Eruption of the Puſtles. The Eruption, 
which comprehends three States : Eruption ; Maturation 3 
and Declenſion, wherein the Puſtles are firſt incruſtated 
with 2 Scab, then wither and dry off. 

When the Eruptions are very round, diſtin, encompaſs'd 
with a red Margin, Sc. they are ſaid to be benign; other- 
wile malignant, 

There are four degrees of Malignancy : vis. when they 
are univerſally confluent 3 particularly confluent ; diſtin, 
but very ſmall and coherent ; and diſtin, with Petechiæ 
and miliary Eruptions. See PETECHIE, c. 


Dr. Friend, Dr. Cade, &c. recommend Purging and Phle- 


botomy after an imperfect Crifis of the Small Pov; i. e. 
where the Fever remains after the Puſtles decline. Many 
oppoſe it: Indeed Reaſon ſeems on its fide; but Pre- 


ſcription is againſt it. Alſaharavins, in the firſt Stage of 
the Small Pox, preſcribes Phlebotomy, even to a Swoon- 


ing, and great Quantities of cold Water to be drunk. In 


the malignant Small Pox, Dr. Liſter found the Blood, when 


cold, exceſſively tender and ſriable, ſo as the ſofteſt Feather 
would eaſily divide its Globules. Etmuller ſays there is no- 
thing to be more regarded than the Breath and Voice; 
where theſe are good, 'tis an excellent Sign. He adds that 
Horſe-Dung is an admirable Medicine, in that it promotes 
Sweat, ſaves the Throat, Oc. | 
A Method of managing the Small Por, lately introduced 

from abroad, is by Inoculating them. For the Reaſon, 
Proceſs, and Advantages whereof, ſee INocur ation. 

Why the Small Pov ſcarce ever viſit a Perſon above 
once, is a famous Problem; long canvaſs'd, and with little 
ſucceſs. Dr. Drake accounts for it very plauſibly from the 
Alteration made in the Skin by that Diſeaſe. For the 
Diſtenſion the Glands and Pores of the Skin ſuffer therein 
is ſo great, that they ſcarce ever recover their Tone again, 
ſo as to be able any more to arreſt the Matter in its Courſe 
outwards long enough, or in quantity enough, to create thoſe 
Ulcerous Puſtles which are the Diagnoſtics of the Diſeaſe. 
For tho the ſame feveriſh Diſpoſition ſhould ariſe again in 
the Blood, yet the Paſſages thro' the Skin being more open, 
the Matter will never be ſtop'd, ſo as to exhibit the Ap- 
pearance of the Small Pox. | 

Accordingly we find that in Perſons ſeverely handled with 
this Diſeaſe, the Face (which is uſually the fulleſt, from 
the extraordinary obſtruction the Matter meets with by 
the great Conſtipation of the Pores) ſeldom returns to its 
former Dimenſions ; which Enlargement he accounts for 
from the Dilatation of the Areole of the Glands and Pores 
—_ Skin, not from any Augmentation of the Subſtance 
itſelf. | 

What confirms this Hypotheſis, is, that Nurſes, Ec. 


People of coarſe Skins, in whom the Pores oh b „ Thy 
r 
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who attend Perſons fick of the Small Þy | | 
little affected with it; and Scenes frequent 
three Eruptions: That they have no mo then ms. 
low from the free Courſe of the Mat bos fee 


ter thro? wk, 
With this, too, agrees that conſtant Obſe ro the Sta. 


always more favourably treated 1 N. 
others; and that it a lese flu ende 0 
1 found em. | e Skit couſer 
This Solution would ſeem more 
that ſome have ſo very few of Me were it ve 
not above twenty or thirty; which cannot fl 8 
ſo = to roy the Pores of the Skin. ly be allo 
thers hold, That in a genuine Erupti 
the „ is ſo far evacuated, 1 bets 8 Muſe 
bility of a Return; and that if part of the l 
did remain behind, it might, when the Ajr po" Gul 
when by other Accidents tis ſecreted from the Bl 1 
pear in the form of Eruptions, and ſo Prove t 1 7 
Meaſles, Chicken-Pox, Oc. | o de the 
It may, indeed, be objected, that theſ, 6; 
often wg before the Small „ Bur eden, 
Cauſe of the Small Pox, the ſeparating Power Ee hes 
ſuch a determined Proportion, or it will fail to cauſe Ti 
duce any of the other Diſtempers juſt — ds 
The occaſional Cauſes of the Small Pcæ may be 
Alteration in the Air; fince they happen moſt tre vent] 
about the Spring Seaſon ; and both in Europe 2 on 
where, are more Epidemical and Mortal at particular es 
2. From Fear; which appears more evident than ef 0 
explain. 3. From Surfeits, as by eating any thing Ar 
chilling to the Blood, as Cucumbers, Oranges, Ec. in bo 
Seaſons, or when the Body is heated by Motion the 
drinking of cold Liquors. 4. From too plentiful feedin 
5. From any over-heating the Blood, or too ſuddenly 2x. 
ing it after it is heated, whereby a ſudden Check is given 
to Perſpiration ; and this more eſpecially if the Air far; 
ſuch an Eruption. | 3 
As to the Zrognoſiic Signs of the Small Por; 1. The 
ſooner they appear in the Spring, and the more the Air i; 
diſpoſed to favour the Di emper, the more fatal the 
prove. 2. The confluent Species both in Adults and Chil. 
dren, is dangerous; and the more fo, if attended with 4 
ſuppreſſion of Urine, Nauſea, Retching, Delirium, purple 
Spots, Cryſtallines, bloody Urine, Qc. after the Eruption; 
but the blackneſs of em is not dangerous before the Criſs, 
3. Diarrhæa's in the confluent kind, are not fo bad in Chil. 
dren as in Adults. 4. A Pryaliſinus is a regular Attendant 
of the confluent kind in Adults from the ſixth or ſeventh 
day till after the Crifis ; and is ſo neceſſary, that if it flop 
ſuddenly, and return not for twenty four Hours, the Patient 
is ſuppoſed to be in great danger. 5. A Quincy here is 
highly dangerous. 6. 'The Eruptions ſwelling, and finking 
ſuddenly, are bad Signs. ). The danger is not over till 
about the twentieth day in the confluent Species. But if 
the Eruptions be diſtin, few, round, plump, riſe fall, 
and grow up ſharp at the top ; if the Sickneſs, Vomiting, 
Sc. go off, or remit upon the appearance of the Eruption, 
and the Patient be 0 no dreadful Apprehenſions; the 
danger is uſually over about the tenth day in the diſtinct 
kind, Convulſions attending the firſt Symptoms of th: 
Small Pox in Children, are ſaid to foreſhew the appearance 
of Eruptions within twelve Hours; which then generally 
Ju diſtin, and the Patient does well. The Small Tor 
ucceeding a Debauch in Liquors, or happening upon an 
irregular Courſe of Life, is usual! mortal. 
Chicken POX, a cutaneous Diſeaſe, frequent in Children, 
wherein the Skin is cover'd with Puftles like thoſe of the 


I . Some 


Small Pox, as to Figure and Magnitude ; and only diſtin 


guiſhable therefrom, in that thoſe of the Small Pox appear 
with a redneſs and inflammation ; and thoſe of the Chicken 
Pox whiter, reſembling Veſiculæ full of a ſerous Humour; 
which in three days time burſt, and dry away, without any 
danger, and uſually without any Fever. 

The Chicken Pox and Swine Pox ſeem to be the Small 
Pox in a leſs degree, tho' they ſome times precede, and 
ſometimes ſucceed the Small Pox. The Puſtles appear t 
be of the ſame kind, only in the Swine Pox they are much 


larger, and in the Chicken Pox ſome what leſs than in the 


Small Pox. There commonly appear five or ſix, ſome 
times twenty or thirty on the Face, and but very few on 
the Body. Z SEE | 
The Patient is very little indiſpoſed, either before, at, ot 
after their appearance; tho' the ſudden ſinking of them 
often cauſes ſome diſorder; but tis preſently relieve by 
a little Sack and Saffron, or a Doſe of Treacle- Water. 
Grown Perſons ſeldom keep within Doors for eithet; 
and upon that account the Eruptions may continue the Jon- 
ger, becauſe the cold Air is ſuppoſed to hinder their fe 
ning; ſo that 'tis ſometimes three Weeks or a Month be 
fore they totally diſappear. Fred 
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PRA 


5NG's Law, an Act of 


in force there, made in England ſince 


at the time of its making. 5 
E. in Arithmetic, PRacTtica Talica, or Ita- 


in compendious ways of working the 
or Golden Rule. See Gor DEN 
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zous Diſeaſe contracted by a poi- 
l Coden; and — itſelf 
See VENEREAL Diſeaſe. 8 
Diſeaſe, 


e of 


| is the Sum required, 
e took its Name from Sir Edward Poyning, Lord 


Rule. were thus call'd from their expediting of Practice, 


and Buſineſs; 


ſt uſ f of theſe Practices are as follow: 
* ho Uſe of the Rule of Three is to find a fourth 


! or the firſt an 


and becauſe firſt introduced by the Mer- 
otiants of Italy. See Rurx. 


onal, to three given Numbers; divide the firſt and 
Arey" third by ſome common Number, if 


that can be done exactly; and work with the Quotients in 


3) 1 . Tas 


d: As in the following Example. 
Pri of 3 tb is 9 Shil. What's the Price of 7 15? 


3 


Facit 21 Shil. 


price of 14 I is 26 Shil. What's the Price of 7152 
1 


2 2 
2 Facit 13 Shil. 


20, If the firſt Term be 1, an 
part of a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 5 divide the third by 
the aliquot Part : The Quotient is the Anſwer. Note, To 
find the aliquot part; thoſe who cannot do it otherwiſe, 
| may ſee the Table of aliquot parts of a Pound under the 
| Article MULTIPLICATION. 


E. gr. If 1 Ell coſt 10 Shil. 


What coſt 95) Ells. 
Facit l. 478: 105. 


d the ſecond an aliquot 


39, If the firſt or third Number be 1; the other not ex- 
ceeding large; and the middle Term a Compound, 5. e. 
conſitt of ſeveral Denominations ; it may be wrought with- 


out Reduction thus: N 


Price of 1 Ib is 35. 84. 3 J. What's the price of 3152 
* 


j 


Facit 188. 7 d. 3 4. 


For 4 Farthings making a Penny, 5 times 3 Fart 


hings make 


34. 3 J. and 12 Pence making 1 Shilling, five times eight 
Pence make 35. 4 4. which with 3 4. from the place of 
Farthings, make 3 5. 7 4, Laſtly, five times 3 Shillings 
makes 15 Shillings, and with the 3 Shillings from the place 


of Pence, 185. The price required 


erefore is 18 5. 


34 

4". If the middle Term be not an aliquot, but an ali- 
ant part; reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts; 
divide the middle Term hy the ſeveral aliquots, the Sum 


| of the Quotients is the Anſwer. To find the aliquot parts 


contain d in an aliquant ; ſee the Table of aliquant parts of 


a Pound under the Article MuLTIiPLICATION. 


For an Inſtance of this Rule: 
If 1 Ell coſt 1 5 Shil. What coſt 124 Ells ? 


A g 


=) 62 
31 


Tacit 93 l. 


59. If the firſt, or ſecond Term be 1 ; and in the 


mer caſe, the ſecond, or third 


for- 


„in the latter the firſt, be 


iclolvable into Factors; the whole Operation may be per- 


formed in the Mind without writin 


in the following Example. 


Price of 1 15 is 24 Shil. What is the price of 26 5? 


4 
6 


everal 
Viſion, 


4 


8 
6 


g down any Figures: As 


Facit 480 5.—24 L. 


lt g Pounds coſt 20 S. What does 1 Pound coſt ? 


is obvious the Sum required is had by adding to the | 


6*, Where one of the given Numbers is 1; we have 
tions Uſages, to ſave Multiplication, and 


tent . d 
n part of 20 5. vis. 2 f. the ninth part of that tenth, 


vs, 34, 25 and ? 
25.34, and =, 


v of a Penny: The Anſwer therefore is 


30S. 44, What coſts 50 1b? 


50) 2. 2 — U 


pR 


Facit 155. 2 d. 
Again: 60 15 coſt 4 s. What coſts 2520 ? 


6 42 
24 6 

7 7 
1681. 


PRA, a Latin Prepoſition, literally fignifying before 3 


uſed in Compoſition, with ſeveral Words in our Language, 
to denote the relation of Priority. See PREeosI TION and 
ComPosITION. 


Of late, our Writers, in Words thoroughly anglicized, 


for pre uſually write pre, reftraining the Latin Orthogra- 


hy to Words that are ſtill Latin. Hence, for 


PRAADAMITE, 8 CPREADAMITE, 

PR ACESSION, | | PRECESSION. 
PRACIPE, | IPRRECIPE. 
PRACONTRACT, | PazconTRACT. 
PRACEPTORY, | PRECEPTORx. 
PREDECESSOR, Pk EDECESSOR. 

| + pm | PREDETERMINATION:! 

TION, | | | 
PREDESTINA- >See PRE DZ ESTINATION. 
TION, | 

- PREDICTION, [ 'it PREDICTION. 
PRADOMINANT, I PREDOMINANT, 
PRAEXISTENCE, | PREEXISTENCE, 
PRAFECTUS, PRETEC r. 
PRAEMPTION, | PREEMPTION. 
PRATOR, PRE TOR. 
PRATORIAN, _ LPaETORIAN, Oc. 


PR. ACORDIA, the parts about the Heart; e. gr. 
the Pericardium, the Diaphragm, the Hypochondria, and 
even the Heart itſelf ; with the Lungs, Spleen, Oc. See 
Hair. | 

The Word is ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the Re- 
gion of the Thorax. See Trwok ax. 

Pliny, and ſome other Authors, uſe it for all the Viſcera, 
or Entrails. Præcordia vocamus uno nomine exta in Ho- 
mine. See VISCERA. | 
One of the principal Differences between Men and 
Brutes, conſiſts in this; that there is a greater Correſpon- 
dence and Communication between the Head and Heart 
of the former than the latter: Which Correſpondence is 
effected by means of a greater Number of Nerves, ſent 
from the Brain to the Heart and Præcordia; Brutes only 
receiving Nerves to the Præcordia by the Branches of the 
Par Vagum ; and Man, likewiſe, by the Intercoſtal Pair. 

The Reaſon, Dr. Villis well obſerves, is, that Brutes 
being void of Diſcretion, and but little ſubject to Paſſions, 
need not, like Man, a double Paſſage for the Spirits, the 
one for the Service of the vital Functions, the other for 
the reciprocal Impreſſion of the Affections. See NERVE, 
SyiriT, BRAIN, Ec. | 

PREMIUM, literally denotes a Reward, or Recom- 

ence. 5 
£ Among Merchants, it is taken for that Sum of Money, 
vis. 8 or ro per Cent. which is given to an Inſurer, for in- 
ſuring the ſafe Return of any Ship, or Merchandize. See 
Por icy of Inſurance. 

The ſame Term is alſo uſed in the Money and Paper- 
Trade, for whatis given fora thing above Par. 

Thus, Lottery-Tickets, £5c. are ſaid to bear ſo much, e. gr. 
10 or 205. Prem. when they are ſold for ſo much beyond 
the prime Coſt at which the Government vended them. 

PRANOMEN, among the Romans, a proper Name; 
or Name prefixed to the general Name of the Family 3 
as, Caius, Lucius, Marcus, 2 See NAME. 1 

10 - 


The Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, Peter, held in force; till the Concordat paſyq 1... 
Paul, &c. | : ©; Leo X. and Francis. in 1515, when the ©,  þ 

It was not introduced among the Romans till long time tion was aboliſhed. See Concoxpar, un Wits 
aſter the Nomen. See NomenN. | TEL The Parliament of Paris again oppoſed th 

The Name of the Family was given their Children the and refuſed to confirm the Concordat, and w e mae 
Day after their Birth; but the Prænomen was not given to give its Conſent till after repeated Ord uy not bug 
'em till they took the Virile Habit. See VIAILE. together with a ſecret Reſblution taken end of de lig 
Varro reckons up thirty Prænomina among the Romans. conformably to the Tenor of the Pragmatic 2 | ſud 
The uſual ones may be reduced to eighteen. PRAGMATICAL, a Term ſometimes = 2 

The Greeks had no Prænomina; they had but one ſenſe as Practical, Mechanical, or Problematicg] lg 


Name. Thus Srevinus, in his Hydroſtatical Elements, © 


PREPARANTIA Vaſa, in Anatomy, the Spermatic tain Mechanical, or Practical Experime u Calls Gs, 
Veſſels ; or two Arteries, — as many Veine of the Teltreles; takes to inſtru his Reader —＋ eee map be unde, 
thus call'd by the Antients, from an Opinion that the Seed Fragmarical Examples 3 and in the fame J © Name 
began to be prepared herein, See SPERMATIC Veſſels, times uſed by other Naturalifts, l 
SEED, and GENERATION. _ PRATIQUE, or PRATTICK, in Commerc 

PRAPOSITUS, a Term frequently uſed in our Law- tiation or Communication of Commerce, which ® Neg. 
Books: Prepoſitus Ville is ſometimes uſed for the Chief Veſſel obtains in the Ports it arrives in, and the C Cretan, 
Officer of the King in a Town, Manor, Village, or Reeve. diſcovers. i bunttiegi 
See PREFECT. Hence to obtain Pratique, is to obtain a Libe 


Prepoſitus Ville is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Conſtable quent a Port, to go a-ſhore, buy and ſell, Ce. ity to fre, 


1 Ween 
of a Town, or petty Conſtable. See Cons TABLE. never have any Pratique with the Inhab; oh 
Prepoſitus Eccleſiæ, ſee Cur cnu-Reve. Zembla. avitants of g 


duatuor homines PREro081T1, in Crompton, &c. Four The Word is French, and ſigniſies, literally, Prag 
Men of each Town which are to appear before the Juſtices PRATIOYx is particularly uſed for a Licence to 8. 
of the Foreſt, in their Circuit. granted to the Maſter of a Ship in the Ports of tral tral 

PRAEPUTIUM, PRETVUcx, in Anatomy, the Fore- a Bill of Health; that is, a Certificate that 4 p 
Skin; a prolongation of the Cutis of the Penis, covering whence he came is not annoy'd with any infectious Di 1 
the Balanus, Glans, or Extremity of the Yard. See Pz- PRAXEANs, a Sect of Heretics, fo call d he © 
un and CLE. Author Praxeas. N 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that Nature does not ſeem more This Hereſiarch was of Aſia, and lived in the ſec} 
various in any part of her Works than in the Prepuce; for Century. He was at firſt a Diſciple of Montamy, b 
the Figure and Proportion whereof, there does not ſeem any quitted him, and ſoon after ſet up a Sect of hi, * 
Standard. | teaching, that there was no Plurality of Perſons in the Gov 

Hence, probably, aroſe the neceſſity of Circumcifion, ſo head; and that it was the Father himſelf that ſufferd . 
generally practiſed throughout the Oriental parts; not out the Croſs. Which Sentiment was afterwards adopted bythe 
of a view to Religion, but to Cleanlineſs, and to prevent Monarchics, . Sabellians, and Patripaſſians. See SABLL 
Diſeaſes which a detention of the Mucus of the Sub-pre- LIAN, PATRIP ASSIAN, Gc. 
putial Glands might breed in thoſe hot Countries. For PRAYER, in Theology, a Petition put up to Go 
even here the ſame Author adds, he has known ſome, who, either for the obtaining 7 ſome future Favour, or there. 
having large Prepuces, call'd Filbert-Prepuces, have been turning of Thanks for a paſt one. 
frighted at the appearance of a Mucus oozing out upon a Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of Prayer; Vocal, which 
mere plenitude, from between the Prepuce and Glans; is cloth'd in Words and Sounds to be utter'd with the 
which tis probable the great Legiſlator of the c might Mouth; Mental, which is only form'd or conceiv'd in the 
have a view to in the firſt Inſtitution of Circumciſion. See Mind, and not deliver'd in Words; and Ejaculatory,which 
CracuMcisIoN. 1s a ſhort, ſudden flight without Study, Order, or Method, 

The Skin of the Prepuce is double; at the connexion See Vocar, MtnTAL, Oc. a 
of the internal 8kin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and The Myftic Divines, again, diftinguiſh Prayer into 
roundiſh Glandules placed irregularly about the joining of Active and 1 See AcrIvE and PAss IV. 
the Glans to the Corpora Cavernoſs, and on the Glans Among us, Prayer is frequently confider'd under the di 
itſelf. viſions of Preconceiv d and Extemporary. Under the fit 

Their uſe is to ſeparate a Liquor to render the agitation of come all ſet Forms, whether public or private, by which 
the Preputium on the Glans eaſy. When this Liquor the Mind is directed in the Order, Manner, Expreſſion, 
becomes rancid, as upon old Age, or Venereal Contacts, it Oc. of its Petitions, The ſegond is that where the Mindis 
excoriates the Glans and Præputium; and even ſometimes left to itſelf, its own Conduct, both as to Matter, Manner, 
contracts the latter, and renders it neceſſary to be divided Words, c. | 
to afford a paſſage to the Glans. See Pu1Mosrs and Pa- Common PR AX ER, ſeeLiTurey. | 
RAPHIMOSIS, | TheRomanifts alſo prefer Prayers to Saints, the Virgin, the 

PR ASEPE, in Aſtronomy, three Nebulous Stars, in the Angel Gabriel, &c. See Saint, Orricz, Avs Mary, &. 
Sign Cancer, or the Crab ; two of 'em of the 7th, the third PREACHING, in Theology, the Declaration, or Pro- 
of the 6th Magnitude. 'Their Longitudes, Latitudes, Sc. mulgation of the Word of God, in public; by a Perſon 
ſee among thoſe of the other Stars in CANCER. authorized, and in a Place deſtined, for that purpoſe. des 

PRATER Naturam, in Medicine, ſee NATURE. SERMON, PRIEST, Gosp EL, Qc. 

PRAGMATIC Sanction, in the Civil Law, is defined Antiently, none but Biſhops were allow d to preach. 
by Hottoman, a Reſcript, or Anſwer of the Prince, deliver'd Now, not only Prieſts, but Deacons are qualify'd. der 
by Advice of his Council, to ſome S Order, or Body Bis HOP and DEA coN. 
of People, upon their conſulting him on ſome Caſe of their Biſhop Milkius has deliver'd the Art of Preaching int 


Community. Treatiſe call'd Eccleſiaſtes, or the Preacher. See EccLt 
Such an Anſwer to a particluar Perſon, is call'd fimply s1asTzs. | | 
Reſeript. See Rxscair r. The Word is derived from the Hebrew, Paraſth, exp! 

'The Word is form'd from the Greek Tezyua, Negotium, ſuit, he expounded. 
Bufineſs. | © The Religious of the Order of St. Dominic aſſume the 


The Term Pragmatic Sanction is chiefly uſed among Quality of Preaching- Brothers, Friars-predicant or pred: 
the Modern Writers, for that famous Ordonnance of Charles cants. See Dominican. 
VII. of France, ubliſhed in 1268 ; containing a Regula- PREADAMITE, Præadamita, a Term given to the la- 
tion of Ecclefiaſtical Diſcipline, conformable to the Canons babitants of the Earth conceived, by ſome People, to hare 
of the Council of Baſil; and fince uſed by the Gallican lived before Adam. | 
Church, as a Barrier againſt the Enterprizes and Encroach- Iſaac de la Pereyra in 1655, publiſhed a Book to ert 
ments of the Court of Rome. the Reality of Preadamites, by which he gain. dia conlide 

The Scope of the Pragmatic Sanction, was to regulate rable number of Proſelytes to the Opinion; but the A 
the form of Elections made by the Clergy; to declare ſwer of Demarets, Profeſſor of Theology at Gros" 
the Collations to belong to Ordinaries, the Prevention publiſhed the Year following, put a ſtop to its Progtels; 
alone reſerv d to the Pope; to eſtabliſh Prebends ; to aſſign tho' Pereyra made a Reply. wee. 
a Third of the Benefices to Graduates; to aboliſh Reſer- His Syſtem was this: The Fevs he calls Adams, 5 
vations, Annates, and other like Charges. ſuppoſes em to have iſſued from Adam; and eile. the 

Pope Pius II. obtain'd an abrogation of this Sanction of Title Preadamites to the Gentiles, whom he ſuppoles b 
Louis XI. On which occaſion the Court of Rome, tranſ- have been a long time before Adam. 100 
ported with Joy, dragg'd the Pragmatic thro* the Streets, But this being expreſly contrary to the firſt Wor On 
whipping it all the way, as Xerxes antienthy did the Helleſ Geneſis, Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous Aotiqurt 
Font. But the Parliament oppoſed this Abrogation with a of the Egyprians and Chaldeans, and to ſome idle Rab * 
great deal of Vigour, and refuſed its Conſent to the laſt, who imagined there had been another World before * 
So that maugte all the Efforts of Rome, the Sanction fill deſcribed by Moſes. He 


PRE 


nded by the Inquiſitors in Flanders, and 


He was apprebe cho in the Service of the Dauphin. 


e 

on ted or remedied thereby. See Acr. 

oe P. Prebenda, the Portion a Prebendary re- 

F the Eftate of a Cathedral, or Collegiate 
EBENDARY. 

Church er is uſually confounded with Canoni- 

| 2 nonate, or Canonica; yet there is a real difference. 

414 2 is properly a Right which an Eccleſiaſtic has in 

e or Collegiate Church where he officiates, to 
: = certain Eccleſiaſtical Revenues, and to enjoy certain 
oy either in Money or in kind; (fo call'd 2 Præbendo, 
* 1 " -ded, or allowed him; not a Prebendo Auxilium, 
4. oncilium Epiſcopo) whereas a Canonica is a mere Title, 
1 iriual Quality, which a Perſon enjoys independent of 
10 fpre ation, or any temporal Revenue: So that the 
wy jend may ſubfiſt without the Canonicate 3 but the 
Were is inſeparable from the Prebend. 

For it is not to the Prebend that the Right of Suffrage, 

] other ſpiritual Rights are annexed, but to the Canoni- 
= and when the Prebend is join'd to the Canonicate, it 
daes Spiritual by virtue of the Canonicate to which it is 
attach d. See CANON ICA. : ; ; 

-* Antiently the Pope created Canons with a Right of taking 
| [lace in the Choir, a deliberative Voice in the Chapter, 
ind an expectation of the firſt Prehend that ſhould become 
| vacant : But this was probibited by the Council of Trent. 
Yet the Pope ſtill confers the Canonicate without any Pre- 
bend, when be would confer a 1 . in a Church, for the 
obtaining whereof, tis required the Candidate be a Canon. 

This they call a Canonate ad effectum, and ſometimes 
-15 ventoſtrm, which is no more than an empty Title con- 
ter d purely to qualify a Man for a Dignity ected to the 
Capacity of Canon. ö 
Ia ſome Churches there are double Prebends; and in 

others Semi- Prebends. | a : 
| Originally the Prelend was only a Livery, or Portion of 
| thingsneceflary to Life, given daily; at preſent the Rents 
nnd Profits of the Church are divided into fixed Portions, 
call'd Prebends, which are enjoy'd independently. The 
| nomination to Prebengs is in the King. In France tis one 
| of the honorary Rights of the King, on his joyful Acceſſion 
| tothe Crown, to nominate to the firſt Prebends vacant by 
death in the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, 
Prebends are either Simple, or with Dignity : The lat- 
| ter are ſuch, as, beſide their Prebends, have ſome Juriſ- 
| diftion annexed to em. | ; 

Theological, or Divinity Prebend, is a Prebeud affected 
to a Doctor in Divinity, in each Cathedral and Collegiate 
Church throughout Fance, for preaching on Sundays, and 
| making a public Lecture thrice a Week. | 

Preceptorial Prebend, a Prebend, the Revennes whereof 
are defined for the Support of a Preceptor or Maſter, who 
is obliged to inſtruct « + Youth of the Place gratis. The 
| Canonate is not here neceſſary to the Prebend. 

Panormus obſerves, that in the Cathedral-Church of 
Chartres, there are Prebends reſerv'd to Laymen, and for 


we Subſiſtence of ſome Perſons of Birth and Diſtinction. 


PREBENDARY, an Ecclefiaſtic,who enjoys a Prebend. 
dee PREBEND. 

Prebendaries, and Canons of Cathedral and Collegiate 
| Churches, have this in common, that they have each a For- 
tion of the Revenues of the Church for their Subſiſtence; 
the one under the Title of Præbenda, Prebend ; the other 
under the Title of Canonica, or Canonicate 3 and have each 
| Places, and Voices in the Chapter : But they differ in this, 
that the former receives his Portion or Prebend in Confi- 
deration of his officiating and ſerving in the Church; but 
the latter without any ſuch Conſideration, merely by his 
being received into the Cathedral or College, fer aſſigna- 
"= Hallum in Choro, & locum in Capitulo. See Canon, 

Golden Pa EBRENDARx of Hereford, call'd alſo Prebenda- 
ius Epiſcopi, is one of the twenty-eight minor Prebenda- 
7105, who has, ex officio, the firſt Canon's Place that falls. 

He was antiently Confefſor of the Biſhop and Cathedral, 
and had the Altarages; on which account he was call'd 
the Golders Prebenaary. 

PRECARLE, or Preces, in our antient Law. Books, 

} works, which' the Tenants of certain Manors are 

ond to give their Lords, in Harveſt-time 3 and which, in 

me places, are corruptly call'd Bind-4ays, for Biden- 

% om the Saxon, Bidan, to pray: 

Valwinus una bovata pro iis. & dimid. & ii Gallinas 
hi * 008 & iii Precarias i Autumno; uno cum homine, 

are, Sc. Monaſt. Angl. 


( 859 ) 


Ma Precarin, was 4 great or general Reaping - day · 


PRE 


The Lord of the Manor of Harrow in Middleſex had, 
21 Rich. 2. a Cuſtom, that by Summons of his Bailiff on 
a general Reap-day, then call'd Magna Precatia, the 
Tenants ſhould do one hundred ninety-nine days Work for 
bim; every Tenant that had a Chimney ſending a Man. 
PRECARIOUS, in Commerce, is properly a kind of 
Trade carried on between two Nations at War, by the In- 
tervention of a third at Peace with 'em both. 
Thus the Engliſs hold a precarious Commerce with the 
Spaniards by means of the Portugueſe 3 when the two 
former Nations being at War, the third lends its Veſſels, 
its Colours, and Name, to continue their Trade: 
PazCARrovs, in Juriſprudence, a Term uſed for a Fund 
or Stock, whereof a Perſon has not the full Propriety, 
whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſolutely, and which is moſt 
of it borrow'd. | 
PRECE Partium, in Law, the Continuance of a Suit 
by conſent of both Parties, | 
PRECEDENCE, PaECEDEN cx, Rank, a Place of Ho- 


nour, which a Perſon is entitled to in Companies; either for 


ſitting or walk ing. 

Frecedencè is either of Courteſy, or of Right, de jure. 

The former is that due to Age, to Eſtate, Sc. which is 
regulated by Cuſtom and Civility 3 the latter is ſertied by 
Authority, and where broke in upon, gives an Action at 
Law. See NosiLrty. | 

The Point of Precedency is thus ordered by the Heralds. 

After the King, the Princes of the Blood, vis. the Sons, 
Grandſons, Brothers, and Nephews of the King take place; 
then the Great Officers of the Church and Crown, vis. the 
ABp of Canterbury, then the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal; next the ABp of Tork; the 
Lord High Treaſurer 3 the Lord Preſident of the Privy 
Council; the Lord Privy-Seal: Next, Dukes, then Mar- 
queſſes, Dukes eldeſt Sons, Earls, Marqueſſes eldeſl Sons, 
Dukes younger Sons, Viſcounts, Earls eldeit Sons, Mar- 


2 younger Sons, Biſhops, Barons, Viſcounts eldeſt 


ons, Earls younger Sons, Barons eldeſt Sons, Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, Judges, Maſters in Chancery, Viſcounts younger 
Sons, Barons younger Sons, Knights Bannerets, Baronets, 
Knights of the Bath, Knights Batchelors, Colonels, Ser- 
jeants at Law, Doctors, Eſquires, Lieutenant: Colonels, 
Majors, Captains, Batchelors of Divinity, Law, Oc. Maſters 

of Arts, Gentlemen, Yeomen, Tradeſmen, Mechanic ks. 

Note, That great Officers of Court, of what degree ſo- 
ever they are, take place above all others of the ſame De- 

ree or Order of Nobility ; vis. the Mafter of the Horſe, 

rd Great Chamberlain of England, Lord High C:ilable 
of England, Lord Marſhal of England, Lord Admiral of 
England, Lord Steward, and Lord Chamberlain of his Ma- 
jeſty's Houſhold. | | 
So the Secretaries of State, if Peers, take place of all 
of that Degree, except the Great Officers aforeſaid. 

Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Barons, c. not having any of 
the ſaid Offices, take place according to the Seniority of 
their Creation. 

The Ladies take place, or Precedency, according to the 
Degree of Quality of their Husbands. 

PRECEDENT, in Law, an original, authentic Inſtru- 
ment, or Writing; ſerving as a Form to draw others by. 
See ORIGINAL, Sc. c 

Hence Precedent Books, c. full of Draughts of Deeds, 
Conveyances, Cc. for Attorneys. 

PRECENTOR, or Px=cznTor, a Dignitary in Cathe- 
dral Churches, popularly call'd the Chanter, or Maſter of 


the Choir. See CHANTER. 


The Precentor is ſo call'd, from the Zatin pre, and 
cano; becauſe he is ſuppoſed to lead the Choir, and ſing 
before the reſt. | - 

PRECEPT, in Law, a Command in Writing, ſent by a 
Chief Juſtice, Juſtice of Peace, or other like Officer, for 
the bringing of a Perſon, Records, or other Matters, be- 
fore him. 

PR ECE is alſo uſed for the Command, or Incitement, 
whereby one Man ſtirs up another to commit Felony, Theft, 
Sc. Braflon, lib. 3. Tract. 2. cap. 19. whence we may ob- 
ſerve three Diverſities of offending in Murther; Præcep- 
tion, Fortia, Concilium. 

Preception, is the Inſtigation uſed before-hand 3 Fortia, 
the Aſſiſt ance in the Fact; Concilium, the Advice either 
before or after. See MuRTRHER. 

PRECESSION, Prxxcxss10, in Aſtronomy, a Term 
apply'd to the Equinoxes, which, by a very {low inſenfible 
Motion, change their place z going backwards, or weſtward, 
i. e. in antccedentia as the Aſtronomers call it, or contrary 
to the Order of the Signs. See Equinox. 

It is ſhewn, in the new Aſtronomy, that the Pole, the 
Solftices, the Equinoxes, and all the other Points of the 
Ecliptic, have a retrograde Motion; and are continually 
moving from Eaſt to Weſt, or from Aries towards Piſces, 
Oc. by means whereof, the Equinoctial Points are 0 
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PRE 


further and further back, among the preceding Signs of 
Stars; at the rate of about 50 Seconds each Lear: which 


retrograde Motion is call'd the Preceſſion, Receſſion, or Re- 


zroceſſion of the Equinoxes. . | | 

Hence, as the fixed Stars remain immovable, and the 
Equinoxes go backward ; the Stars will ſeem to move more 
and more Eaſtward with reſpe& thereto 3 whence the Lon- 
gitudes of the Stars, which are reckon'd from the firſt 
Point of Aries, or the Vernal Equinox, are continually in- 
creaſing, See Lonc1TuDE and STAR, | 

Hence it is that the Conſtellations have 
Places affign'd them by the antient Aſtronomers : In the 
Time of Hipparchus and the oldeſt Aſtronomers, the E- 
quinoctial Points were fix d to the firſt Stars of Aries and 
Libra; but the Signs are now no longer in the ſame 
Points; and the Stars which were then in Conjunction with 
the Sun when he was in the Equinox, are now a whole 
Sign, or zo Degrees, to the Eaff thereof: Thus the firſt 
Star of Aries, is now in the 
Taurus; and the firſt Star of Taurus now reſides in Ge- 
mini; and Gemini is advanced into Cancer, &c. See SIGN 


and CoNSsTELLATION. 1 


The Equinoxes will have made their Revolution Weſt- 
ward, and will be return'd to Aries again; or the Conſtel- 
lations will have made theirs Eaſtward, and will again fall 
into their former places, with regard to the Equinoxes, in 
25816 Years, according to Tycho; in 25920, according to 
Ricciolus 3 and in 24800, according to Caſſini. 

The Antients, and even ſome among the Moderns, have 
taken the Equinoxes to be immoveable z and aſcribed thar 
Change of Diſtance. of the Stars here-from, to a real Mo- 
tion of the Orb of the fixed Stars; which they ſuppoſe to 
have a ſlow Revolution about the Poles of the Ecliptic : 
ſo as that all the Stars perform their Circuits in the Eclip- 
tic, or its Parallels, in the ſpace of 25920 Years ; after 
which, they ſhould all return again to their former places. 
This Period the Antients call'd the Platonic, or great 
Tear; and imagin'd that at its Completion, every thin 
would begin again as at firſt: and all things come b 
in the ſame Order they have already done. See Platonic 
Iii 

The Phyſical Cauſe of the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes, 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, does ariſe from the broad 
ſpheroidal Figure of the Earth; which again ariſes from the 
Earth's Rotation a-round its Axis. See EAR TRA. 

PRECIOUS, or PRE T1ovs Stone, call'd alſo Gem, and 
ervel, is a Stone extraordinarily hard, durable, tranſpa- 
rent, and of a beautiful Colour, or Water. See STONE and 
GEM. | 

Of theſe we may diſtinguiſh three Kinds: 19. Such as 
are entirely tranſparent; which again may be divided into 
ſuch as are either colour-leſs, as the D:amond ; or colour'd, 
as the Emerald: Which Divifion of colour'd Gems may 
be ſubdivided into thoſe of one Colour, as the Ruby; and 
thoſe with ſeveral, as the Amethyſt. 29. Brilliant, or ſhi- 
ning, as the Bohemian Granate. 39. Semi-tranſparent, as 
Opal. 

F Biſhop Wilkins divides precious Stones into more and leſ 
tranſparent. The leſs tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their 
Colours: into red, as the Sardius and Cornelian ; pale, 
fleſhy Colour, like that of a Man's Nail, as the Onyx; 
blueiſh, as the Turquois; pale purple, as the Chalcedony 
and thoſe of various Colours, as Opal and Cat's Eye. 

The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are 


colourleſs, as the Diamond and white Saphir; and colour'd, Parts are all ſeparated, and funk to the bottom; and 
which are either red, as the Ruby, Carbuncle, and Gra- partial Precipitation, wherein the Parts diffoly'd are fil 
nate; yellow, as the Chryſolite, and Topaz; green, as the ſuſpended in the Fluid; and don't fall down. 


Emerald, Smaragd, and Beryl; blueiſh, as the Saphir; 

and purple or violaceous, as the Amethiſt and Hyacinth. 
Dr. Woodward divides precious Stones ſomewhat more 

preciſely, into opaRe, ſemi-opake, and tranſparent. Again, 
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Right, cloſe, as when it iſſues out of 
all chang'd the 


Portion of the Ecliptic call'd moniac, are Precipitants, with regard to the Difloluti 
lon 


quor, is detach'd there-from, and falls down to the bottom 


For the Art bf engraving on precios d, 
GRAVING. + Big ae Tones, LIN 


The Art of cutting them, ſee u | 
PRECIPE, or en eek N 
Diverfity, both as to Form and Uſe, See it of ge 
Ide RRSSUs. ; Exzay ul 

It extends 2s well to a Writ of Right, as to 


of Entry and Poſſeſſion; and is ſom Other Vrit 


= call'd a h F 
- t 

cloſe 3 ſometimes a Writ of Right, 2 Seats cy 
=_ out - ll 8 or open, to any 50 jk 
_ \_- by his Tenants eforced, againſt his Deforcer, 90 
PRECIPITANT, in Chymiſtry, a T TR 
Liquor which, being pour'd on 4. Dill, + ta 
what is there diſſol ved, and makes it precipitate eParates 
to the bottom of the Veſſel. See Dr880LvUT10N, be, fil 


Thus Oil of Tartar, and the Volatile Spirit of $41 4 
. 


Gold in Aqua Regalis; and common Wate 
tant, with regard to the Diſſolution of Jal 
by * See PRECIPITATION. | 
RECIPITANT, is alſo uſed in Medicine 
which ſeparates and precipitates any worn Perdoiros 
contain'd in the Maſs of the Blood ; and by this a, 
abates any irregular Fermentations, Efferveſcences "the 
like Diſorders, which that Matter had excited, T7 
Among the Number of Precipitants, are rank'd Hr 
Horn, Crabs-Eyes, Ivory, Bezoard, Barks of OA 5 
Guaiacum, Iron, Quinquina, Chalk, Oc. ; 
PRECIPITATE, in Chymiſtry, a Subſtance which he 
ving been diffolved in a proper Menſtruum, is again 9. 
rated from its Diſſolvent, and thrown down to the bottom 
of the Veſſel, by the pouring in of ſome other Liquor. der 
"The Chymiſie mak 
The Chymiſts make various Precipitates of Mer 
which are of various Colours, as 2 — 
viz. White, Rea, Yellow, Green, &c. See Mxxcuxy, : 
The white Precipitate, is prepared of Mercury diflolrel 
in Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated with Salt-Water, or di. 
rit of Salt, into a white Powder. 
If in lieu of the former Precipitants, hot Urine be pour! 
on the Diſſolution, we have a pale Roſe-Colour. 
To make the red Precipitare, they take the Difſulution 
of Mercury made in Spirit of Nitre, evaporate all the Hu 
midity over a gentle Fire, till nothing remains but a whit 
Maſs ; which by increafing the Fire, they rubify or raiſe to 
a red Colour. Green Precipitatè is made with Me. 
cury, Copper, and acid Spirits Yellow Precifitate with 
Mercury, and Oil of Vitriol : But theſe three laft are im. 
properly call'd Precipitates; becauſe not procured by r. 
cipitation. See PRECIPITATION. 
PRECIPITATION, an Operation in Chymiſtry, bein 
a kind of Separation, whereby a Body diflolv'd in any Li 


r is a Procigj 
ap in Spiri of 


of the Veſſel. See OrERATION. | 
Precipitation is either Spontaneous or Artificial. 
| Spontaneous Precipitation, is when the Particles of the 
diſſolved Body, ſeparate of themſelves from their Di 
ſol vent. 
Artificial Precipitation, is when ſome other Body, cal 
a Precipitant, is added to procure this Separation. des 
PRECIPITANT. 
There is alſo a total Precipitation, wherein the difolr' 


Theory of PRECIPITATION. 


To account for the Operation of Precipitation: It mi 
be obſerv'd, that a fluid Menſtruum may be made to ful 


1ſt, the pale are either of one Colour, as the Turquois z tain a Body ſpecifically heavier than- itſelf, either by ms 
or of various Colours, as Lazuli and Jaſper. zd, Semi-opake, king the Reſiſtance, ariſing from the Coheſion of the Part 
either have their Colours permanent, as the Agat, Chal- of the Fluid, equal to the Exceſs of ſpecific Grat“ 
cedony, Onyx, Sardonix, Cornelian, and Beryl; or their thoſe Bodies above that of the Menſtruum. See Mex: 
Colours vary, according to the Poſition of the Light, as the sTRVUM. ; 
Oculus Cati, and Opal. zd, Tranſparent Stones are either Or, by the heavy Body's being join'd to ſome lighter 
with Colours; as the Topaz and Jacinth, yellow, or par- one; ſo that the two together only make one whole, el 
taking thereof 3 Granate, Ruby and Amethyſt, red; Sa- in weight to the Fluid. | 
phire, Water Saphire, and Aquemarine, blue; and Eme- In the firſt caſe, the Reſiſtance, we know, is ſtill propor 
rald, or Cryſolite, green, or partaking thereof: or without tional to the Surface of the Corpuſcles 3 ſo that the dil 
Colours, as the Cryſtal, Pſeudo-Diamond, white Saphire, face being diminiſh'd, the Reſiſtance is weaken'd: the 
and Diamond. Proportion therefore of the Tenacity of the Menſtruum, © 
The natural Hiſtory, Characters, Properties, &c. of each the Gravity of the Corpuſcles being thus deſtroy d. 3 i 
Stone; ſee under 1ts proper Article: Diamony, CoRNE- cipitation mult enſue. 0 
LIAN, Rur, Tk gvels, Onyx, EMERALD, CRYSso- Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways ® 9 
LITE, &c. f | Foundation; vig. either by the dropping in 3 Lune 
The Medicinal Virtues of precious Stones, or Gems, in the cifically lighter, or ſpecifically heavier; in the former 1 
general ; ſee under Gnu. the Gravity of the Menſtruum, which is always propor. 
The Origin and Formation of precious Stones, ſee under to the compound Gravities of both, will by this Mint 


STONE- come lighter; Thus, the Menſtruum being diluted, che Fre 


; d, ſo as to become unable any 
of Coheſion * my 1 ſo Hydrometers, which are 


oY bottom of the Glaſs. 
+ AS _ 3 the Laws of Mechanics, 


| ch Exp Thus Spirit of Sal Armoniac does 
but wirn © 


witate the Filings of Metals, diſſol ved 
2 pln ofns 3 tho' it be abundantly lighter than any 
in ac! | 
of them. ing is done quicker by Spirit of Wine, whoſe 
rity Imoſt the leaſt of any Liquor. 
rav 


By this Spirit alſo, a 


ing 

ny burnin 

a . 1 this agrees no 
Ex eriments: 


ip hn” Failed Vinegar, the Droſs of Antimony dif- 
rates | 11 Tia Water, it 


\ ff f n 
n «7 _ ſame manner, Water, Vinegar, Sc. make a 


fre ds, cho more ſparingly : Nay, A- 
l Ar, „ion from Acids, tho' more Iparingly : Nay, 
mf | hog net x being pour'd upon others which are hea- 
ty. en will precipitate whatever is ſwimming in them. Thus 


it 0 recipitates either Lead, Copper, or Tin, 
l Sp n Oi if Vitriol : ſo little need is there of Alka- 
—_ this Buſineſs, tho' the Chymiſts have unanimouſly 
contended for them as abſolutely neceſſary. ; 
ths In the 24 Caſe, Precipitatten will ſucceed by the Addi- 
1 jon of a heavier Liquor to the Menſtruum. For the Parti- 
as of this Liquor, what with their Weight, and what with 
| ye Impetus they acquire in their Deſcent, carry down and 
{nk all the ſolid Corpuſcles they meet with in their way 3 
| {> that the Corpuſcles being thus forced down, and kept 
there by _ adventitious Liquor, cannot mount up into 
their former Situation. | 

N the Truth of this Reaſoning by Experiments; 
not only acid Spirits, but even mere Water, will be found 
| to precipitate Tinctures of Vegetables extracted by Spi- 
1 tit of Wine: And the very ſame Tinctures, extracted 


| acid Spirits, which are heavier. | ; ; 
| Metals, when diffolved in Spirit of Sal Armomac, are 
precipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or Spirit of Nitre. When 
ſuſpended in Aqua Fortis, they are precipitated with Oil of 
Vitriol, or Bezoartic Spirit of Nitre. e 

As to Bodies ſuſpended by means of their Union with o- 
ther lighter ones: This is properly the Caſe of diſſolved 
Metals; and to this may the laſt Caſe of Precipitation be 
" reduced. Here, the Particles of a Metal being ſeparated 
by a Diſſolvent, and rendred imperceptible by their ex- 
treme Littleneſs, only float, becauſe united to very light 
Particles of the acid Spirit, which keeps them ſuſpended : 


Smallneſs, and of their Union with the Acids, frequently 
contribute to the Effect. 

Now, as they are in a forced Equilibrium with the Fluid 
wherein they ſwim; and as the Cauſes that ſuſtain them, 
are only accidental; they muſt of courſe be precipitated to 
the bottom, when the Acid or Menſtruum abandons them; 
from whatever Cauſe it be: lt is even ſometimes ſuffi- 
cient, that the Quantity of the Fluid, wherein they are ſuſ- 
tain'd, be diminiſh'd. For then, ſeveral of the Metallic 
Particles, tho fill join'd to their Acid, coming to meet, and 
unite, aſſume a ſmaller Surface, with regard to their Maſs ; 
thus, being no longer held up by the Largeneſs of their 
Surfaces, they ſubſide to the bottom. 

When the Menſtruum abandons a diſſolved Body; if 
that Body be lighter than the Menſtruum, the contrary to 
a Precipitation will enſue, i. e. the Body will riſe : Thus 
Camphor being mixed in Oil of Olives, and the whole diſ- 
ſolred, the Camphor riſes firſt, Sc. 

If it happen that the Particles, when abandon'd by the 
Diflolvent, are equally heavy with the ſuſtaining Fluid; 
they will neither riſe nor fall; only ſeveral of them now 
re-uniting, form little Maſſes, ſufficient to ſpoil the Limpid- 
neſs and Tranſparency of the Fluid; as is the Caſe in Re- 
ſins diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, and Water pour'd over 
them; where the Water uniting cloſely with the Spirit of 
Wine, makes it let go the greateſt part of the reſinous Par- 


ticles, 


bus is effected what we call an Imperſet Precipita- 
n; which, in reality, is no more than a Diſpoſition to 
Ptrecipitate. a 
f in this Caſe, the Aqueous Particles of the Fluid be 
id, and as it were, abſorb'd among the groſs Molecule of 
the diſſolved Matter; it forms what they call a Coagulum. 
ee CoAcuLATION. 

Sometimes, When the Liquors are pour'd on one ano- 
mer, the Salts with which they abound, being put into 
otion, by their attractive Force, they run mutually to em- 
ce one another; and becauſe they don't recoil far back 
iter the Congreſs, they are at length ſo united, as to be- 
come like a Solid, there being very little Phlegm remain- 
ng, as is very obſervable in Tarrarum Vitriolatum. 
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with Water, or Wine, are precipitated very copiouſly by 


Tho' the great Surface they have, both on account of their 


PRE 


In theſe Experiments there happens ſuch a Conflict and 
Efferveſcence, as evaporates almoit all the Moiſture, with 


longer 155 1 in Water, upon pouring in 2 good deal of which the Salts are diluted. And upon this depends the 


Rationale of Chymical Coagulation, a thing of v 
conſequence in the Bufineſs of — 1 
account for Oil of Tartar's precipitating Bodies diſſolv'd in 
Acids, any otherwiſe than from its making a kind of Co- 
agulum with theſe Corpuſcles, and thereby becoming too 
heavy for, and exceeding the Tenacity of, the Menſtruum. 

Such are the general Principles of Precipitation. 

FRECEPTORT, PCT ToRIA, or Conmandry, a 
kind of Benefice held by the more Eminent among t 
antient Knights- Templars; who were created by the Grand- 
Maſter, with the Title of Præceptores Templi, i. e. Maſters 
of the Temple. Sec TKMLAR. 

Stephens de Furiſd. lib. 4. ſays, the Præceptories were 
only a kind of Cells, all ſubordinate to their principal Man- 
fion, the Temple in London. See TEMPLE. 

Of theſe Præceptories, Drgaale ſays, he finds ſixteen 
recorded, as antjently belonging to the Templars in Eng- 

land; viz. Creſſing Temple, Balſal, Shangey, Newland, 
Teveland, Witham, Temple-Brucre, Villington, Rotheley, 
Ovenington, Temple Comb, Trebigh, R ilſtane, Mount St. 
John, Temple-Newſum, and Temple Hurſt. But there were 
more. See COMMANDRY. 

PRECIPUT, in Juriſprudence, an Advantage belonging 
to any one, in 4 thing to be divided; or a Portion taken 
off, and ſet by, in his favour, e'er the Diviſion be made. 

In noble Partition, the Eldeſt has always the principal 
Fief, or Mannor, for his Precipur. | 

The Preciput coincides with the Right of Primogeni- 
ture. See PRIMOGENITURE. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Præcipuus, Chief, 
Principal. | 

PRECISION, Prxxc1s10, in the Schools, the ſame 
with Abſtraction. See ABs8TRACTION, 

PRECONISATION, a Propofition or Declaration, which 
the Cardinal Patron makes in the Conſi ſtory at Rome, of 
a Perſon nominated by ſome Prince to a Prelature ; by vir- 
tue of Letters, whereof he is the Bearer: which the Pope 
complying with, gives his Collation. | 

The Date of the Bulls is diſpatch'd on the ſame Day 
with the Preconiſation. 

PRECONTRACT, a Contract made before, or prior 
to another; chiefly uſed in relation to Marriages. See 
ConTRACT. - 

PRECURSOR, PR cRSOR, Tore runner, in Theolo- 
gy, a Perſon who goes before any one to notify his com- 
ing. 

The Term is peculiarly apply'd to St. ahn Akri, who 
is ſtiled the Precurſor of Jeſus Chriit, from what is ſaid 
of him by St. Luke, Thou, Child, ſhalt go before the face 
of the Lord, to prepare his way. 

PREDECESSOR, a Perſon who. has preceded another 
in the ſame Office, or Employ. 
 PREDESTINARIAN, a Perſon who adheres to the 
Doctrine of abſolute Predeſtination. Sce PxEDesTINA- 
TION. | 
St. Auguſtin is look'd on as the Founder of the Se& of 
Predeſtinarians; he being the firit of the Fathers that 
ſeems to have aſſerted the Doctrine in ſuch expreſs Terms; 
tho? the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits are till greatly divided about 
the real Doctrine of St. Auguſtin, in this Article; each in- 
terpreting him conſiſtently with their own Scheme. See 
JANSENIST, Ec, | 

Father Sirmond contends for an antient Sect of Predeſti- 
narians, cotemporary with St. Arguſtin himſelf, and who 


| had their Riſe in Africa, in the Monaitery of Aſarumet; 


from a Miſunderſtanding of St. Anguſiine's Doctrine. Tis 
added, that the Opinion ſpread thence throughout the 
Gauls; where one of them, a Prieſt named Lucidus, was 
condemn'd by Fauſins Biſhop of Rhegio; and his Sentence 
confirm'd by two Councils. a 

The Doctrine was again broach'd in the ninth Century 
by Godeſchalchns a Benediftine; who, as Hincmar in a 
Letter to Pope Nicholas, ſays, maintain'd with the antient 
Predeſtinarians who had been already anathematized, 


that God predeſtinated ſome to eternal Life, and others to 


eternal Death; that God did not will all People to be 
ſaved 3 that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, but only the 
EleR or thoſe that are ſaved, c. See Grace, Oc. 

This Doctrine was again condemn'd in a Synod held at 
Ments : But the Janſeniſts, particularly the Friends of 
Meſſ. 4e Port- Royal, and among the reſt, the Prefident 
Manquin, bave refuted F. Sirmond; and ſhewn, that the 
Hereſy of the Predeſtinarians is a mere Chimera ; adding, 
that S. Fulgentius, S. Proſper, and the other Diſciples of 
S. Auguſtin, onlv look'd on it as an imaginary Hereſy, in- 
vented by the Enemies of S. Auguſtine's Doctrine, to tra- 
duce it. In effect, the chief Evidence Father Sirmond 
produces to the contrary, is we Prieſts of Marſeilles, who 
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are ſuſpected of Semi-Pelagianiſm. See SEMI-PRTA- 
GIAN, | _ 

PREDESTINATION, in Theology, a Judgment, or 
Decree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all Eter- 
nity, to ſave a certain Number of Perſons, hence named 
Elect. See EI ECT. 

Other Divines define Predeſtination, a Decree to give 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt, to a certain Number of Men; and to 
leave the reſt to their own Malice, and Hardneſs of Heart. 
See DECREE. | 

The Remonſtrants define it more laxly, and generally, 
the Decree of ſaving Believers, and damning Unbelievers. 
See REmonsTRANTS. i 

The Difficulties wherewith the modern Theology is 
clogg'd, turn on the Article of Predeſtination; both the 
Romiſh and Reformed Churches are divided about it : The 
Lutherans ſpeak of it with Horrour 3 the Calviniſts con- 
tend for it with the greateſt Zeal 3 the Moliniſts and Jeſuits 
preach it down as 'a moſt dangerous Doctrine; the Zanſe- 
niſts aſſert it as an Article of Faith: The Arminians, Re- 
monſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed Enemies of Pre- 
deſtination. See ARMINIAN, JANSENIsT, MoLinisT, 
Jzsv1T, PELAGIAN, Oc. ; 

Thoſe ſtrenuous Patrons of Zanſeniſm, the thy why 1 1k 
teach, that God predeſtinates thoſe who he fore ſees 
will co-operate with his Grace to the End. Du Pin adds, 
that Men don't fall into Sin, becauſe not predeſtinated; 
but they are not predeftinated, becauſe God foreſaw their 
Sins. See ELECTION, REPROBATION, c. 

PRE DESTINATION, is alſo uſed for a Concatenation of 
ſecond Cauſes, appointed by Providence; in virtue where- 
of, things are brought to paſs by a fatal Neceſſity ; con- 


| trary to all appearances, and maugre all oppoſition, See 


FATE and DESTINx. | 

The Turks are great Predeſtinarians ; they eſteem the 
lighteſt Accident predetermin'd; and on this account, are 
much more daring in Battel, and run greater riſques of 
their Lives, than they would otherwiſe do. See MARHOME- 
TANS. | | 

PREDETERMINATION, in Philoſophy and Theo- 
logy. The Schoolmen call that Concurrence of God, 
which makes Men act, and determines them in all their 


Actions, both Good and Evil, Phyſical Predetermination, 


or Premotion. See PREMOTION. 
Divines hold, that God has no part in Sin ; inaſmuch as 
he only affords his Concurrence to the phyſical part of hu- 
man Actions, not to the oral part. See LIBERTY and 
NzcessTy. | 
Phyſical Determination, or Premotion, if there be any 
ſuch thing, is that Action of God, whereby he excites a ſe- 


cond Cauſe to at; or by which, antecedently to all Ope-. 


ration of the Creature, or before it could operate in con- 
ſequence either of the Order of Nature or 
ally and effectually moves, and occaſions it to produce all 
its Actions: that is, whatever the Creature does, or acts, is 
really done, and ated, by the Agency of God on the Crea- 
ture, who is all the time paſſive. So that without ſuch 
Predetermination of God, all Creatures muſt remain in an 
eternal State of Inactivity; and with ſuch Predeterminga- 
tion, it is im poſſible but they ſhould do what they are thus 
ut upon doing, 18 | 

Tis ſtrongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a Phyſical 
Predetermination be neceſſary to the Action of Natural 
Cauſes. The Scotiſts maintain the Negative; urging, that 
all Natural Cauſes are, of the ir own Nature, determin'd to 
a certain Action; whence it ſhould ſeem needleſs to call 
in a new Predetermination of God, e. gr. to Fire, to make 
it warm the hand. For if an Object be, by the Courſe of 
Divine Providence, apply'd to Fire; what need a ſecond 
Application of the Fire, to make it warm the Object 
apply'd thereto ? ſince Beings are not to be multiply'd un- 
neceſſarily. See Cavss. | 

And ſuch Predetermination ſome Philoſophers hold ſtill 
leſs requiſite to produce the Acts of the Will: At leaſt, 
ſay they, the human Mind muſt be allow'd the common 
Power and Privilege of a ſecond Cauſe; and therefore be 

entitled to produce its own Acts, as well as other ſtrictly 
natural Agents. 

The T homiſts, on the other hand, ſtand up firenuouſly 
for the Phyſical Predetermination: One of their principal 
Arguments is drawn from the Subordination of ſecond 
Cauſes to the firſt. Where there are ſeveral ſubordinate 
Agents, ſay they, the lower Agents do not act, unleſs firſt 
moved and determined thereto by the firſt; this being the 
very Eſſence of Subordination. 

Again, the like they argue from the Dominion of God 
over all his Creatures: *Tis of the Eſſence of Dominion, 
ſay they, to apply and dire& Things ſubje& thereto, to its 
own Operations; and this, if the Dominion be only moral, 
morally ; but if it be alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that 
this is the Caſe in reſpe& of God, and his Creatures, is 
confeſs'd. See GOD. | 
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- PREDICABLY, PRE DTCAEBILITER, is uſed in the 


eaſon, he re- 


ſtance thro* Body, Living, Animal, Man, to Peter, 


PREDIAL Tishes, are Tithes paid « 
grow from the Ground only; as Corn 
See TiTnszs: g 
a in Logic 

uality, or an Epither which may be 5004 Neuen 
Plied' to ſeveral Subjects. Thus Anim is of, . 
of Man and Beaſt: Man is predicable of Peter Cable both 
Triangle is 1 oy an el different 8 Jams, 

ures; as right An grate 
ans x | n b, Se 8 
The Schoolmen reduce the Predicables to fl 
Viz. Genus, Species, Propri um, Differentia, ind "Uſer, 
_ yr 4 other - = all that can be 2 
an is 1 8 ; ea uf 
ww is include ee GENus, SPECLS, 0 

A Preaicable is alſo call'd an Univerſale 
having reſpe& to other particular, and interior 0s Tal 
Things : Thus Animal is an Univerſal, wich jo 
Mao and Beaſt. | Sud ty 

"Tis call'd a Logical Univerſal, to diftinguiſh ; 
Metaphyſical one 3 which is a common n 8 

in 


f Thing 1. 


Logicuy 1 


itſelf, and therefore denominated univerſa] ; 
whereas the Logical one is only univerſal as to 4 | 
tion and Application. See UNIVERSAL. "FT 


Among the Schoolmen, Predicabie is uſu 
unum, aptum Prædicari de multis, uni voce, & * ned 
ſomewhat more clearly, a Predicallè is a Nature wick 
may be predicated univocally of all things to which 11 
common; and which, as it is dividually multiply'q 's F 
its Subordinates, may be aptly predicated of them all ; 

Thus, when the Appellation of Virtue is attributed to 
Juſtice, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Charity, Ce 
the ſame Reaſon may be given why each is dittinoviſh!] 
by ſuch Name; as being all founded in a Mediocrity and 
being agreeable to right Reaſon, which is the Character of 
Virtue. 

Hence, if there be ſeveral things call'd by ſome common 
Name; but the Reaſon of ſuch Name is not the ſame i 
all, but different; theſe do not come under the Number 
of Predicables. As in the Inſtance, Canis, Dog, which is both 
apply'd to a Domeſtic Animal, diftinguiſh'd by its barking; 
to a Conſtellation of the Heavens; and to a Sea-Fiſh, 

The way by which the Mind comes to form ſuch Prejj. 
cables, or Univerſals, is thus: Among thoſe things which fal 
under our Obſervation, we find ſome Characters and Pro- 
perties common to ſeveral; and others peculiar to each: 
What we find common, we conſider a-part; and thus form 
an Univerſal equally applicable to all. See GENERAL. 


Schools in oppoſition to predicamentally. Thus, Matter is 
ſaid to be united to Form predicably, or per accidens; to 
exclude the Notion of a predicamental Accident. 

PREDICAMENT, PRR DI CAM EN TUM, in Logic, 4 
Claſs, or Order of Beings, or Subſtances rang'd according 
to their Natures; call'd alſo Category, or rather Categs- 
rema. See CATEGORY. 

The Word Prædicamentum was firſt introduced by He- 
thius, in lieu of the Greek Categoria ; and is uſed among 
the School-Writers with a good deal of Latitude and Va. 
riety : For it either ſignifies the Act of predicating; ot 1 
common Predicate itſelf; or, the Genus or Baſis of any Gr 
tegory 3 or, the Collection of ſeveral common Predicues 
diſpoſed in a certain Order. Which laſt is its moſt uſual 
Acceptation. 

Hence ſome define it a Series of Predicates drawn from 
the Genus, or higheſt Term, thro” all the inferior Genera, 
and Species. Thus, a Series of Subſtance drawn from wo 

is cal- 
led the Predicament of Subſtance. : 

Bur the uſual Definition of Predicament among Logt- 
cians, is, That it is a natural Order, or Scheme, ot ſome 
moſt general or univerſal Thing, and all that is contain d 
under the ſame, that is, all the ſubordinate Genera, Spe- 
cies, and Individuals. | f 

The Properties of a Predicament, ex parte vocis, 
the Term, or Word whereby the Predicament or 
camental Series is denoted, the Logicians hold, ate, 
be one, ſimple, preciſe, and conciunous. 


i.e, of 
predt- 
that it 


Vox una, & ſimplex, rebus concinna locandis. 


or of the Thing to 


The Conditions requifite ex parte 2 e 


be ranged in a Predicament, are contain 
Verſe : | 


Eutia per ſeſe, Finita, Realia, t0ta. 


in excluſion of Non-Eati 


7.0. it muſt be a poſitive Being, Se. and 4 Be 


ties, Negations, Privations, Impoſſibilities, Cc. Things 
ing per ſe, to exclude accidental Things, factitious : = 
Sc. And finite, that is, of a limited Nature and es 
to exclude God and other Tranſcendentals: Real #96 


_ . 2 — — . — — 


| d more commodious diſpoſing 
2 42 ei the more diſtinctly known 
0 


, hole, or compleat, as not being in the 
_ U Fs Part, or 4 only acceſſary to ſome 
relat g 


other. DICATE, Pa DIcAT Un, in Logic, that part of 


4 — Grion which affirms or denies ſomething of the Sub- 
4 Fro 


e ee 
: ſay the Scnoolmen, 18 
A ren take, of another, as its Subject. As Man, 
7 1 ofition Peter is a Man. 
1 celebrated Rule or Law of Predicates, That no- 
M 5s elteem d to be abſolutely ſpoke or affirm'd of an- 
ny” unleſs it be affirm'd thereof in ſuch manner, or by 
ach an Affirmation, as wants nothing either in the Subject, 
83 Copula, to make it true. i 
1 i 4 noted Property of a Predicate, That it 
"rains, in ſome meaſure, its own Subject. Thus Metal 
| mim Gold, Copper, Iron, Cc. of which it is predi- 
* Word Predicate is ſometimes uſed indifferently with 
Attribute 3 but the more (39 56h oY 3 —_ a 2 
. Predicate is indeed an Attribute, fince what- 
_ 1 of a Thing, is attributed to it: So, if 
* be predicated of Man, it is alſo attributed to 
Animated be P : 
him. But every Attribute is not a Predioate: Thus Soul, 
Learning, Ec. are attributed to Man, but not predicated of 
im. See ATTRIBUTE. 
e e in Logic, is properly the Act of affirm- 
| ing or denying ſomewhat of ſomething : As, Man is not a 
Stone, Body is Subſtance. The Thing thus predicated, is 
| call'd Predicate. . 1 10 
ln the Doctrine of Univerſals, or Predicables, to Predi- 
| * is to ſpeak or declare a Thing truly, directiy, and af- 
frmatively. Thus Man is predicatea of ſeveral, 7. e. it is 
truly, and directly affirm'd that theſe ſeveral are Men; as 
when I ſay, Socrates is Man, Plato is Man, Ariſtotle is 
Man, Sc. See PREDICABLE. : | 
The Things predicated of others, are reducible to three 
Claſſes. Genera, as Animal, of Man, c. Forms, as White- 
neſs, of a Swan, &c. and Equals, of Things of equal Ex- 
E tent, as Species, 9 F Bo: a 
The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of Predicating; 
| 45, 19. In quod tantum, which is to predicate eſſentially, 
both as to the thing and the manner; as Juſtice is a Virtue. 
2%, In quale tantum, which is to predicate accidentally, 
both as to the thing and the manner; as Peter is Learned. 
And, 30. In quale quid, or in quale poſt quid, which is to 
mac both eſſentially and accidentally ; as Mar is ra- 
PREDICTION, PamDicrtio, Divination, Prophecy, or 
| Coretelling of what is to come; either by divine Revela- 
tion, by Art and human Invention, or by Conjecture. See 
D1viNATION, REVELATION, c. e 
Dirines labour hard to make the Predictious in the Old 
Teſtament tally with the Events, in the New. See Pro- 
| PHECY, 


The Prediſtious of Oracles were all dark and ambiguous. 
dee ORACLE. | | 

PREDOMINANT, Reignizg, that which prevails, ap- 
pears moſt, or has ſome Superiority, or Aſcendance over 
__ Bing. : 8 | | | | 

us we ſay, Bitterneſs is the predominant Quality amon 

Taſtes, or that which is moſt eren A Aale. the 
1 * predominate in ConfeQions, nor Pepper in 

gouſts. 

FRE.-EXISTENCE, the State of a thing actually in 
being before another. See ExISsTENCR. TS 

The antient Pythagoreans and Platoniſts all aſſerted the 

/©-exiſtence of human Souls, i. e. that they were in being 
| defore their being join'd to our Bodies. See MzTEMPsY- 
chosis and TR ANSMIORATION. FE 


. Origen held the eternal Pre-exiſtence of Souls, See 
our. 

2 — believe that God created the World out of nothing 3 
ee of pre. exiſtent Matter. See CREATION. 

5 Perſons have held Mankind pre-exiſtent to Adam. 
PREPS rx. 

the b FACE, PRRTATI0, a Note, or Advertiſement in 

der Dania of a Book, to inform the Reader of the Or- 
 "11polition, £96. obſerved therein; of what is neceſſary 


t . &: 
| 8 its full effect; and facilitate the underſtanding 


The Word is f. 
to ſpeak hike.” 


t 2 is no = of Writing that requires more Art, or 


ors ſucceed in, than Prefaces. Prefacing 
CharaRtes 2 particular Species of Writing, and has its 
and Tafte to diſtinguiſh it from all others. It 


yedicare 3 


d from the Latin, pre and fari, q. d. 
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* n God made the World; ade the World, is the 


b neither Argumentation, Diſcourſo, Narration, nor Apo- 

ogy. | 

Ihe Romaniſts call that part of their Maſs which pre- 

cedes the Conſecration, and which is to be rehearſed in a 
culiar Tone, Preface. See Mass. | 

The Uſe of Prefaces in the Church, they contend, is very 
antient; and conjecture, from ſome paſſages of St. Cyrian, 
&c. that it was in uſe in the times of the Apoſtles. 

The Preface to the Maſs antiently had; and ſtill has, 
very different Names in different Churches. In the Gothic, 
or Gallican Rite, it is call'd Dumolation; in the Mozaram- 
bic Rite, [lation 3 autiently among the French, it was 
call'd Conteſtation; in the Roman Church, alone, it is 
call'd Preface. 

PREFECT, Paxrxcrus, in antient Rome, one of their 
chief Magiſtrates, who govern'd in the Abſence of their 
Kings, Conſuls, and Emperors. 

His Power was ſomewhat different at different times; but 


Was always greateſt under the Emperors. His principal 


Care was the Government and Adminiſtration of the City 
of Rome. ; 

He took cognizance of all Crimes committed in the City, 
or within an hundred Miles thereof. He judged capitalſy 
and finally, no Appeal lying from bim ; and even by the 
62d Novel, he preſided in the Senate; taking place before 
all the Patricii and Conſulares, &c. | 


He had the Superintendance of the Proviſions, Policy, | 


Buildings, and Navigation. There is ſtill a Prefect of 
Rome, who is a kind of Governour ; differing. little from 
the antient Prefect, except that his Authority only extends 
to 40 Miles without Rome. = 
PREFECT of the Pretorium, PRxkxcrus Prætorii, 


was the Chief, or Leader of the Pretorian Bands or Co- 


horts, deſtined for the Emperor's Guard. See PRE TORIAN. 
The Pretorian Legion, according to Dion, conſiſted of 
ten thouſand Men, Suetonius refers the Inſtitution of Præ- 


fectus Prætorii to Anguſtus. Tis added, that he was 


uſually taken from among the Roman Knights. | 

By the Favour of the Emperors, his Authority grew very 
conſiderably 3 inſomuch that he became the Arbiter and 
ſupreme Judge of all Affairs. | 

To reduce this extravagant Authority, Conſtantine divi- 
ded the Prefecture of the Pretorium into four Prefectures; 
and each of theſe he again ſubdivided into Civil and Mi- 
litary ; tho' the Name was only reſerved to him who was 
inveited with the Civil Authority; and that of Comes Belli 
given him who had the Command of the Cohorts. See 
CounT. 

Thus the Office of Prefect of the Pretorium, which, in 
its Origin, and till the time of Conſtantine, was Military, 
and ſucceeded to that of Magiſter Equitum ; now commen- 
ced a purely Civil Magiſtrature; and at length became the 
prime Dignity of the Empire. 

The ſucceeding Emperors following Conſtantine's Divi- 
fion, divided the Empire into four Prefe&ures Prætorii, as 
into four Dioceſes 3 viz. the Gauls, Illyria, Italy, and the 
Eaſt, See Diocksx. | | 

The Provinces whereof theſe Dioceſes conſiſted, had 
their particular Governours; at the Head of whom was 
the Prefect, who, tho' he had not the Command of Arms, 
yet had the Power of the Sword 3 decided ultimately of all 
Affairs, and had all the Marks and Honours of Sovereignty. 


Fuſtinian created a fifth Prefect of the Pretorium for 


the Government of Egypr, which had been torn off from 


the Dioceſe of the Eait, by the Invaſion of the Vandals, 


during the Empire of that Prince. 
Under Auguſtus, the Officer ſent to govern Egypt with a 
proconſular Authority, was call'd Prefeftus Auguſtalis. 


PRE-EMPTION, a Privilege antiently allow'd the 


King's Purveyor, of having the Choice, and fot buying of 
Corn, and other Proviſions for the King's Houſe ; but taken 
away by the Stat. 19 Car. 2. See PouRvkxOR. 

PREENING, in Natural Hiſtory, the Action of Birds 
cleaning, compoſing, and dreſſing their Feathers, to enable 
*<m to glide more eaſily thro' the Air. See FEATHER. 

For their uſe herein, Nature has given 'em an admirable 
piece of Furniture; vis. two peculiar Glands which ſecrete 
an unctuous Matter into an Oil-bag, perforated; out of 
which the Bird, on occaſion, draws it with its Bill. See 
O1r-bag. | 

PREGNANCY, the State of a Woman when ſhe has 
conceiv'd, or is with Child. See ConcEr TION. 

The ſame State with a View to the bearing of the Child 
in the Womb, is call'd Geſtation. See GESsTATION. 

Hence alſo the Act of [mpregnating. See GENER A» 
TION, FLOWER, SEED, Oc. 

PREJUDICE, Pzzjunricivm, a falſe Notion, or Opi- 
nion of any thing, conceiv'd without a due previous Exa- 
mination thereof. See Farsyoop, Qe1Nion, c. 

Prejudice, q. d. Pre- judgment, does not import a Judg- 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpect of Time, 2 

ein 


n * 
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of Knowledge, or of ſuffi- 
Pre poſition r expreſling 
an Anticipation, not ſo much of Time, as of Knowledge, 


being prior thereto in reſpect 
cient Attention to the thing; the 


and due Attention. See ERROR. 
Hence Prejudice is alſo call'd among the Schoolmen 
Anticipatio & præventa Cognitio, a pre- conceiv d Opinion, 
Sc. SceJupemenT, TruTH, FALLACY, SENSE, Sc. 
PRELATE, an Eccleſiaſtical Superior, conſtituted in 
ſome eminent and ſuperior Dignity of the Church. See 


1 Archbiſhops, Biſhops Generals of 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
tous Orders, certain Croficr'dand Mitred Abbots, and 


Religious Orders, certai 
even Deans and Archdeacons are ranked among the Number 


of Prelates. : ba 
The Word comes from the Latin, Prelatus, of pre and 


Fero. 
PRETLATE of the Garter, is the firſt Officer of that 

Noble Order, and antient as the Inſtitution itſelf. See 

GARTER. C ; | 

William de Edynton, then Biſhop of Wincheſter, was the 
firſt Prelate at the erection of the Order; and it has been 
con tinued in that See ever fince. 

Tis an Office of great Honour, but has neither Salary 
nor Fees only a convenient Lodging allow'd in Vindſor- 
Caſtle, and as oft as the Prelate comes thither (by the 
Sovereign's Command) he is to have Court-Livery allow'd 
for himſelf and Servants. | a 

PRELIMINARY, ſomething to be examined, diſ- 
patch'd, or determined, e'eran Affair can be decided, or 
treated of thoroughly, and to purpoſe. 

Preliminaries of Peace take up the greateſt part of 
Treaties. They conſiſt in examining of Powers, Qualities 
of Princes, Ranks of Ambaſſadors, Oc. | 
The Word is form'd from the Latin, pre, and limen, 
Threſhold. ; 

PRELUDE, in Muſic, a Flouriſo, or an irregular Air 
which the Muſician plays off-hand, to ſee if his Inſtrument 

be in Tune; and to lead him into the piece to be play d. 

_ PREMISES, PREMuISs ES, PRX MISS, in Logic, the 
two firſt Propofitions of a Syllogiſm. See SYLLOGI8M. - 

When a Syllogiſm is in form; the two Premiſes being 

ranted, the Concluſion cannot be deny'd. SeeCON CLUS10N. 

The Premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of 
the Antecedent of an Argument, when complex; and are 
call'd Præmi ſſæ, becauſe premiſed to the Concluſion, See 

ANTECEDENT, Oc. | > 

Thu: in the Argument, Every Man is an Animal, Peter 
is a Man, therefore Peter is an Animal; the Propofitions, 
Every Man, c. and Peter, &c. are the Premiſes. See 
PRO POSITION. 

Premi ſes are the Principles of our Reaſonings; as being 

clear, evident, and demonſtrative Propoſitions, from the 
relations whereof to one another, we draw or infer new 
Truths, Propofitions, &c. See REAs0NING, PRINCIPLE, 
Maxim, Ec. | 

The Premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices 
alone for the drawing a Conclution, as in the Inftance above : 
or unequal, the one major, greater, from which alone the 
Concluſion is drawn; the other uinor, or leſs, which only 
ſerves in applying the Antecedent to the Conſequent. See 
ConsEQUENT. 71 is Hat 

In the common Practice of the Schools, however, every 
Syllogiſm, or formal Argument, of what kind ſoever, is 
ſaid to have a Major and a Minor; how equal ſoever the 
Premiſes may be. Sce MAJOR and Minos. | 

PREMISEs, in Law, the Lands, Sc. before mentioned in 
a Leaſe, Conveyance, or the like. 

PREMONSTRANTES, or PREMONSTRATENSES, a 
Religious Order of Regular Canons inſtituted in 1120. by S. 
Norbert; and thence allo call'd Norbertines. 

The firſt Monaſtery of this Order was built by Norbert 
in the Iſle of France, three Leagues to the Weſt of Laon; 
and by him call'd Premonſtre, Premonſtratum, whence the 
Order itſelf was denominated ; tho' as to the occaſion of 
that Name, the Writers of that Order are divided. 

The Order was approved by Honorius II. in 1126. and 
again by ſeveral ſucceeding Popes. At firſt the Abſtinence 
from Fleſh was rigidly obſerved; in 1245, Innocent IV. 
complain'd of its being neglected, to a general Chapter; 
in 1288, their General, Villiam, procured leave of Pope 
Nicholas IV. for thoſe of the Order to eat Fleſh on Jour- 
nies. In 1460, Pius II. granted em a general Permiſſion 
to eat Meat, excepting from Septuageſima to Eaſter. 

The Religious of this Order are clothed in white, with a 
Scapulary before the Caſſock Out of Doors, they wear a 
white Cloak and white Hat; within, a little Camail, and 
at Church a Surplice, &c. | | 

In the firſt Monaſteries built by Norbert, there were one 
for Men, and another for Women, only ſeparated by a Wall. 
In 1713 7, by a Decree of a General Chapter, this Practice 
was prohibited, and the Women removed out of thoſe al- 
ready built, to a greater diſtance from thoſe of the Men. 
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PRE 


PREMOTION, in the Schools, the Ag: 
co-operating with the Creature, and determinin ion 
See PRE DEK TERMINATION. 8 bim ag 
' Phyſical Premotion, according to Alvares, 


Tis an 
tion of the Virtue of the firſt Cauſe 
cond Cauſe actually active. See Cavsz, 
PREMUNIENTES, in Law, Writs diſpatch'g 
Biſhop to call em to Parliament, and Warning the to eich 
with them the Deans, and Archdeacons, one Prog n 
each Chapter, and two for the Clergy of his Nen o 
dee 


CoNVOCATION. 


0 er 5 Premunire, a Term uſed both for 3 

ence; for a Writ granted thereupon : a 

Puniſhment thereof. 1 Pen; end for the 
Theſe will all be underſtood from one: Anti 

the Church of Rome, on pretence of her epa then, 

the Dignity of St. Peter's Chair, took upon her the 1 — 


of moſt of the Biſhopricks, Abbies, and other Ecclehiaft 


cal Benefices of Worth, by Mandates, or Bulls cal]'4 F 
pectative Graces, and Proviſiones, before they became; 4 
See PRovi1sION and EXPECTATIVE. Tm 

Edward III. not brooking fo intolerable an In 
made ſeveral Statutes 0 thoſe who en 
People out of the Realm, to anſwer to things properly 4 
longing to the King's Court; and another to reſtrain the 
Privilege of the Pope. | 

The Pontiff, however, ſtill perſiſted in his Preventions. 
and the flux of People from England to Rome, to ſue foi 
them, was as great as ever. | 

This occaſion'd Richard II. to make ſeveral Statutes of 
the like Import with thoſe of Edward III. particularly ore 
where he aſſign'd their Puniſhment to be this; Tha; they 
ſnould be out of the King's Protection, attach d ly thay © 
Bodies, i.e. impriſon'd during Life ; and loſe their Lind 
Goods, and Chattels; which is fince call'd the Penalty ga 
Premunire. | 

Henry IV. made new Statutes againſt other Abuſes of 
this kind, not fully;obviated in "hoſe of his Predeceſſors ; 
ang certain new Caſes, and laying on 'em the ſame le. 
nalty. | | 
By later Statutes, the ſame Penalty. is laid on ſome other 
Offenders 3 as, e. gr. by that 1 Elis. on him who denies 
the King's Supremacy a ſecond time. By 13 Eliz. on thoſe 
who aſſert the Pope's Authority, or refuſe the Oath of di- 
Premacy 3 on "2 Talkers of the Inheritance of the 
Crown 3 and ſuch as affirm the King or Queen to ben 
Heretic. And by Statute 13 Car 2. on thoſe who affrm 
that the Parliament begun November 1640, is not yet diflol- 
ved; or that there is any Obligation in an Oath or Coe. 
nant, &c. to endeavour a Change of Government either in 
Church or State; or that the Houſes of Parliament haxe 
legiſlative Authority without the King. _ 

The Word Premunire is now chiefly uſed for the Puniſi 
ment appointed by the Statutes above-mentioned : Thus 
when 'tis ſaid, a Man for an Offence, fall zncur 4 Freu. 
nire, tis meant he ſhall incur the Penalty appointed by 
the Statute 16 Rich. 2. commonly call'd the Statute of 
Premiumire. 5 
The Word is a Corruption of the Latin, Træm heft, d. d, 
to forewarn, or bid the Offender take care; of whicha 
Reaſon may be drawn from the Words of the Statute: 
Edv. 3. and the Form of the Writ, Premunire ſacidi fi. 
fatum præ poſitum, & J. R. procuratorem, &c. quod ii 
ſint coram nobis. | 

PRENDER, in Law, (from the French, frenare, to 
take) a Power or Right of taking a thing before it 15 offer d. 
I lies in Render, but not in Prender. Coke's Rep. 1 fart. 
Sir 7%n Peter's Calc. Ls 

PRENDER de Baron is an Exception to diſable a News 
from purſuing an Appeal of Murther againſt the rf 
her former Husband ; taken from her having marric : 
ſecond. See APPEAL. . 

PRENOT ION, Prænotio, or Præcegnitio, 1 
piece of Knowledge preceding ſome other, in rept be 
time. Such is the Knowledge of the Antecedents vn. 


a Notice, 0 


muſt precede that of the Concluſion. See NoT10N, 


LEDGE, Ge, One ; in Mi: 
PREPARATION, Preparatio, or Appararts, K oo 
thematics, one of the Parts or Branches ot a Demon 


See DEMONSTRATION. : 
5 . - 0 con- 
If it be a Propoſition in Geometry, the e 8 


ſiſts in ſome Lines to be drawn in the Figure 5 ao 
fition in Arithmetic, in ſome computation to be m 
come the more eaſily at the Demonſtration - ; (ed for 
| PazrARATION, in Chymiſtry and Pharwacy, 400 * 
the ſeveral Manners of managing the Materia Medici 

of diſpoſing it to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes 


There 


* 


( 865 


The Presbyterians allow of no Hierarchy ; no Subor- 


PRE 

. ions of Mercury, Antimony, 
3 Mem, ſublime, . edulco- 
TR Mascus v, Ge. a 
ra mon) is uſed in ſudorific Decoctions; tho, 
Crude 323 4 certain Preparation, it becomes a 
when q _— ve. Sce ANTIMONY- 


WREPOSITION, in Grammar, 


: SPEECH- ; 
Speech, Or 8 3 Particle, which yet 


The Prepoſs grit 3 that follow it. Such are fer, 
ſerves t0 bin 83 from, by, &c. | 
placed 


one of the parts of 


Wl 
pro, ? por called Prepoſitions, becauſe prepoſite, 
The Overn. 


he 
e low the Pre poſition to be a Part of 
* a Modificative of a Part of Speech, 
3 *he Noun, ſerving only to modify or c ircumſtan- 
2 See MoDIFICATIVE. 1 
PRE PEN SED, in Law, Fore-thought. 
ſay Frepen 


> . prepenſed formerly between them, it makes 


. 2 and, as 
An 1 


In this ſenſe we 


A EPUCE, Preputium, in Anatomy, the Fore-Skin 3 


ſee PR&EeUTIUM, 


PREROGATIVE, a Privilege, or Pre-eminence, which 
another. | 
: Fees rt i doerowed from the Name of a Century in 
antient Rome, which gave the firſt Vote, or Suffrage in the 
(omitia, or Aſſemblies, for the Election of Magiſtrates; 
quaſi Prærogati 3 becauſe firſt ask'd, or their Suffrage firſt 
required. See SUFFRAGE and CENTURY. 
heir Vote was call'd Omen Prerogativum, becauſe 
me reſt uſually gave their Votes the ſame way. See 


CO BREROGATIVE of the King, is that Power and Privi- 
lege which the King bath over, not only other Perſons, but 
over the ordinary Courſe of the Common Law, in Right of 
is Crown. | 
* are theſe, That the King may pardon a Perſon 
condemn'd to die: That the King's Perſon is ſubject to 
no Man's Suit: His Poſſeſſions cannot be taken from him 
by any Violence, or wrongful Diſſeiſin: His Goods and 
Chattels are ſubje& to no Tribute, Toll, or Cuſtom, nor 
diſtrainable, c. See KING. | 

PREROGATIVE Court, is a Court belonging to the 
' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein all Wills are proved, 
and all Adminiftrations granted, that belon ö 
biſhop by his Prerogarive 3 that is, where the Party at his 
death had five Pounds or upwards in the Dioceſe, or ten 
Pounds out of the Dioceſe where he died. See Cour. 

The Archbiſhop of York hath alſo the like Court call'd, 
his Exchequer. . 

All Citations and Decrees of this Court run in the Name 
of the Archbiſhop. See AxcuBISHOP. ET 8 

This Court, for the Province of Canterbury, is kept in 
the common Hall in Doctor's Commons, in the Afternoon, 
next day after the Arches. 

The Judge is attended by the Regiſter, who ſets down 
the Decrees and Acts of Court; and keeps, records, c. 
all original Wills and Teſtaments of Parties dying, having 
bona notabilia. 

The Place is uſually call'd the Prerogative Office, now 
kept in Dean's Court; where, for a moderate Fee, one 
may have a Copy of any ſuch Will. See WILL. 

PRESAGE, Pazsac1vum, an Augury, or Sign of ſome- 
thing to come. See AvGury. 

The Romans judged of future Events by certain Signs, 
which their Superſtition, or the Artifice of their Prieſts had 
invented. Their molt celebrated Preſages were founded on 
the Flight of Birds, or the Entrails of Victims: All Night- 
Birds paſs'd for Birds of ill Preſage. See Victim, Oc. 

IP a popular Error, that Comets preſage Misfortunes. 
ee Comer. 


Cloſe Weather, and a Southern Wind, preſage Rain. 
dee WEATHER, c. 


PRESBYTER, a Prieſt; or a Perſon in Prieſts Orders. 
See PRIEST, 

He is thus call'd from the Greek apo3urzgos, Elder, of 
*ftBus, Old; becauſe, antiently, none were ordained but 
uch as were advanced in Years. 

be great Diſpute between the Retainers to the Geneva, 
and the Roman Diſcipline, is about the Sameneſs or Diffe- 
rence of Presbyters and Biſhops, in the Times of the 
Apoſtles. The Presbyteral Character is indelible. 

PRESBYTERIANS, a Name aſſumed by the Calviniſts 
of Great Britain. See Carvinist. 
he Presbyterians, as to Doctrine agree with the Church 
0 een : Their chief Difference lies in the Point of 

8 3 vi. who ſhall appoint the Governours of the 

urch, and what Subordination there ſhall or ſhall not be 

Ween them, See DitcirLINE. | 


to the Arch- 


PRE 


dination in the Perſons of their Miniſters : Biſhops and 
Priefts, they maintain, in the Times of the Apoſtles were 
the ſame ; and, therefore, tho' they allow Epiſcopacy as 
now ſettled in the Church of England to be very antient, 
yet they deny it to be jure divino. See Bisyor and Eis- 
COPACY. | 

In lieu of a Series of Miniſters one over another, in Qua- 
lity of Preeſts, Biſhops, and Archbiſhops, their Polity con- 
fiſts in a Series of Aſſemblies, or Synods :. Thus every 
Miniſter is to be obedient to the Claſs under which he lives; 
and that Claſs to a Synod, Provincial, Claſſical, or Oecume- 
nical. See Cl Ass, Synop, c. 

The Power of Ordination, with them, reſides in a Claſs; 
and none are admitted to adminiſter the Sacrament, but 
an ordained by the Impoſition of Hands of other Mini- 

ers. 5 | 

They make uſe of Deacons to take Care of their Poor, 
and in the Government of the Church, call in Lay-Elders ; 
whence their Name, from the Greek agg , fignifying 
Senior, Elder. See ELDPEX. 

This is now the reigning Diſcipline in the Church of 
Scotland; as it was, during the Inter-regnum; in England. 

 PRESBYTERY, Presbyterium, an Aſſembly of the 
Order of Presbyters, or Prieſts, with Lay-Elders; for the 
Exerciſe of Church-Diſcipline, 

The Kirk or Church of Scotland is divided into fixty- 
nine Presbyteries, each conſiſting of a number of Pariſhes, 
not exceeding twenty-four, nor leſs than twelve. 

The Minifters of theſe Pariſhes, with one Ruling-Elder 
choſen or bore conſtitute a Presbytery ; who, meeting 
in their chief Town whence the Presbytery is denominated, 
chuſe a Moderator, or rather Prolocutor, balf-yearly. 

They determine all Appeals from Kirk-Seſſions, i. e. from 
the ſeveral Parochial-Aſſemblies; but can try nothing at the 
firſt Inſtance cognizable before a Kirk-Seſſion. See KIR x- 
Seſſion. | EY 

They compoſe-all Differences between Miniſters and 
People; for which end they hold Presbyterial Viſitations in 
each Pariſh, where they examine the Regiſters of the 
Kirk-Seſſions, &c. 4 7 I . 

They enquire into Repairs of Churches, ſee that the 
Glebe, Sc. ſuffer no Dilapidations; appoint Schools in the 
Pariſhes, and ſee that the Funds ben't miſapply'd. 

"Tis they alone can exclude from the Communion, li- 
cenſe Probationers, ſuſpend, depoſe, and, in effect, deter- 
mine all Ecclefiaſtical Matters within their Diſtrict. From 
the Presbytery there lies an Appeal in all Caſes to Provin- 
cial Synods, See Sy NnoD. | 

PaESBYTERY, Presbyterium, is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
the Choir of a Church, becauſe antiently appropriated to the 
Presbyters3 in oppoſition to the Nave or Body of the 
Church, which was for the People. See Crorr and 
Chuck. 

PRESBYTE, in Optics, a Term apply'd to Perſons in 
whom the Configuration of the Cryſtalline of the Eye is 
too flat, ſo that they ſee diſtant things clearly, but thoſe 
near at hand confuſedly. See VISION. | 

The Reaſon is, that, in near Objects, the viſual Rays paſſing 
the Retina before they unite, there can be no diſtinQneſs, 
ſince the diſtinct Baſe fal!s too far off beyond the Retina. 
See CRYSTALLINE and RETINA. 

This defect is helped only with convex Glaſſes, or Spec- 
tacles; which will make the Rays converge ſooner, and if 
they are well fitted, fall exactly on the Retina. See Con- 
VEX and SPECTACLE. 1 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 9:58, Senex 3 be- 
cauſe old People are naturally ſubje& to this defect; Time 
and the Friction of the Eye-Lids, Oc. gradually wearing 
the Ball flat. | | 

Presbyt# are oppoſed to Myopes, in whom the Cryſtalline 
is too round. See Mop zEs. | 

If the diſtance between the Retina and the Cryſtalling 
be too ſmall, the Perſon will likewiſe be a Presbyta. See 
CRYSTALLINE, c. 

PRESCIENCE, in Theology, Previ/ion, Fore-know- 
ledge ; the Knowledge which God has of things to come. 

The Doctrine of Predeſtination is founded on the Pre- 
ſcience of God, and on the ſuppoſition of all Futurity's be- 
ing preſent to him. See PREDESTINATION. 

Human Reaſon can ſcarce reconcile the Preſtience of 
God with the Free-Agency of Man. See LIBERTY and 
Nxckssirv. 

How are we to admire the depth of the Preſtience and 
Wiſdom of God; who, in giving the firſt Motion to Mat- 
ter, fore-ſaw all the poſſible Combinations this firſt Im- 
preſſion might undergo during infinite Ages? Malebr. 

PRESCRIPTION,in Law, a Title introduced for aſſuring 
the Property of Effects in favour of Perſons who have 
poſieſs'd them a certain time; and to keep off any who 
would diſquiet them, or recover the thing poſſeſs'd, after 
the Term fixed by the Laws. See PossEss TON. 


10 L Tourreil 


Tourrcil calls Preſeription a Penalty impoſed by the 
Laws upon Negligence ; and adds, that Poſſeſſors who have 


no other Title to plead but Preſcription, are only honeſt 


Uſurpers. ET : 

In effect, however, the Law of Preſcription does not puniſh 
the Indolence of Proprietors ; but only interprets their Si- 
lencefor their Conſent 3 preſuming that a Man who neglects 
to aſſert his Right for a the Series of Years, gives it up. 

There are ſome of the Lawyers who doubt whether Time 
and unjuſt Preſcription be any legitimate Means of acqui- 
ring; others, more favourable, call it the Fatron of Man- 
kind ; as being a general Preſumption, under which the 
Law will have Men live in peace. | 

In the Common Law, Preſcription is uſually underſtood 
of a Poſſeſſion for Time immemorial; as when my An- 
ceſtors, or his, from whom J have an Eftate, have enjoy'd 
and uſed it all the time whereof any Memory remains. 

But in the Civil Law, and even in our Common Law, 
there are Preſcriptions of a much ſhorter Date. Preſcription 
of forty Years excludes all Actions whatever. Reform. 
Leg. Eccleſ. PO 1 

The Cuſtom of Paris allows of a Preſtription of ten 
Years, if the Parties be preſent, and twenty if abſent, in 
favour of peaceable Poſſeſſors of an Inheritance, if they 
have any Title, however controverted; and of thirty Years 
in favour of thoſe who poſſeſs without any Title at all. 

In Normandy, a Preſcription of forty Years peaceable 
Poſſeſſion is equivalent to a Title, to Immoveables; and 
for Moveables and perſonal Actions, a Preſcription of 
thirty Years ſuffices 

In Romi ſb Countries, Preſcription does not avail againſt 
the Church, if leſs than a hundred Years. In France, Pre- 
ſcription of twenty Years is admitted againſt all Crimes, 
except Duelling, which was excluded by a Declaration of 
the Year 1679. In Matters of Adultery, five Years ſuffice, 
i. e. provided there have been a diſcontinuance of Proſecu- 
tion all that time. | | 

By our Statutes, a Judge or Clerk convicted of falſe en- 
tring Pleas, £9c. may be fined within two Tears; but thoſe 
elapſed, he preſcribes againſt the Puniſhment of the Statute. 

The Crime of Maintenance or Embracery, whereby Per- 
jury is committed by a Jury, muſt be proſecuted within 
{ix days; otherwiſe the Parties preſcribe. See Jury. 

There is no Preſcribing againſt a Man's Lord 3 no Pre- 
ſcription avails to take off a Scrvitude or Tenure : A Title 
is always required there. 5 

The Author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition obſerves, 
that no Time or Preſcription avails in Matters of Hereſy; 
even Death itſelf does not ſecure the ſuſpected from the 
Reſearches of the Inquiſition. See INQuisiT10N. 

PRESCRIPTION, in Medicine, the Act, or Art of aſſigning 
a proper and adequate Remedy to a Diſeaſe 3 from an Ex- 
amination of the Symptoms thereof, and an Acquaintance 
with the Virtues and Effects of the Materia Medica. See 
REME DV and Dis EAsE. 

The Merhodus preſcribendi is the laſt, finiſhing piece of 
Furniture of a Phyfician, and is the reſult of all the reſt ; 


Join'd with a ready, preſent Thought. See MEDICI XE and 


Prys1CIAN. | 

To Preſcribe with Judgment, Elegance, &c. a moderate 
Acquaintance with Pharmacy, i. e. with the Forms and 
Preparations of Medicines, is required. See PHARMACY. 

The Merits of a Bill or Preſcription conſiſt in its being 
conciſe, pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable; in the beſt 
and ſuitableſt Materials being pitch'd on 5 thoſs aſſembled in 
the moſt judicious Proportions, made up in the beſt and moſt 
convenient Form, and apply'd in the juſteſt Doſe; a due 
regard being ſtill had to the Non-naturals, Regimen, Inter- 
vals of Application, Sc. Sydenham excell'd in Preſcription. 
See Dos k, DIRT, Oc. | | 

Preſcription is either Offecinal or Extemporaneous ; the 
former conſiſts in the ordering of the Medicines which the 
Apothecaries keep by 'em ready prepared according to their 
Diſpenſatory, See OFvricinaAL and DIS ENSATORx. 

Extemporaneous is that which the Phyſician frames of 
himſelf, pro re nata, according to the Circumſtances of the 
Patient, to be made up by the Apothecary according to 
the Phyſician's Bill. Sec ExTEzMePoRANEOUs. 

PRESENCE, Præſentia, a Term of relation, uſed in 
oppoſition to Abſence 3 and ſignifying the Exiſtence of a 
Perſon in a certain Place; or the State of a Perſon conſider'd 
as co-exiſting with another, See Co-ExXISTENCE. 

In this ſenſe an Obligation is ſaid to be paſs'd in Preſence 
of a Notary and Witneſſes: At the breaking open of a 
Seal of a Minor or an abſent Perſon, the Preſence of a Sub- 
ſtitute is neceſſary. 

The Schoolmen hold, that Preſence, in ſpeaking of Bo- 
dies, denotes not only a Co- exiſtence, but a ſort of Contact. 
They make two kinds of Preſence; the one virtual, in 
which ſenſe a Spirit, or Mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a Body 
when it acts thereon 3 the other corporeal, which conſiſts in 
à phyſical Contact. 


(866) 


PRE 


The Treaſurers, c. of France 
Right of Preſence, a certain Sum 3 Men they all 4 
dance in their Offices; to oblige 'em to wa actual Ate, 
duous in their Function. A Perſon abſent j way More . 
the King, or a Community, is reputed breſo the Service of 
The Roman Catholicks believe the — | 
Feſus Chriſt in the Euchariſt, both in Bogy u, ke o 
11 TIATION. Y and Sy] Ye 
PRESENT), in Grammar, the firſt Te fo * 
of Verbs; expreſſing the Ti u. os , © e 
is. See Tz BY, 6 me Preſent, or that Which vo 
"Tis a peculiar piece of Addreſs in 
uſe of the preſent, for a paſt Tenſe, u pence to make 
paſt Action with the more force and warmth Tube 
Fleet is no ſooner in full Sea, than the 
lower, the Winds 7iſe, the Waves daſh againſt 
doe _—_ and LEY glares on all ſides 1 
oſe their Maits and Rudders, a e's 8 
againſt the Rocks. e 1258 0a 
PRESENTATION, in the Canon Law th 
Patron, nominating and offering his Clerk to 10 3 of 4 
Collator, to be inſtituted in a Benefice of bis * * 
PATRON, CoLLAToR, Oc. Lift 6e 
The Preſentation muſt be tender'd to the 
an hundred eighty-two days after the living is vaca 
it lapſes to the Biſhop ; and if the Biſhop do not 1 
in half a Year more, it lapſes to the Archbiſ 1 
from him in a like time to the King, who may fa * 105 
as he pleaſes; for Nullum tempus occurrit Regi. FO 
By ſome Cufloms, a Lay-Patron bas only tour 
time to make his Preſentation in; and if he have reſented 
a Perſon incapable, he may vary it, and make Safe 
ſentation within the four Months. See BEN RICE 7 
The Word is form'd from the antient Phraſe Fra Pntar 
ad Eccleſiam, which originally ſignify'd the Patron's ar 
or placing a Perſon in a Church; and which itſelf is form d 
from Repreſentare, which, Selen obſerves, is uſed in the 
Council of the Lateran and elſewhere, for Preſentare. Se 
PARSON. : | | 


PRESENTATION, alſo, gives the Title to three Orders 
of Nuns. See RRLIGSIOus. 


The firſt, projected in 1618, by a Maid nam'd Joan of 


Biſhop Within 


Monthy 


Cambray. The Habit of the Nuns, according to the Vi. 


fion ſhe pretended to have, was to be a grey Gown of ns 
tural Wool, Cc. but this Project was never accompliſhed, 

The ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France about the Year 
1627, by Nich. Sanguin, Biſhop of Senlis. It was ap- 
proved by Urban VIII. This Order never made any great 
progreſs. 

| The third was eſtabliſhed in 1564; when Fred. Borrimz, 
being Apoſtolical Viſitor in the Yalteline, was intreated by 
ſome devout Maids at Morbegnobonrg to allow 'em to live 
in Community in a retir'd place; which he granted, and 
erected 'em into a Congregation, under the Title of Con- 
gregation of. our Lady. They live under the Rule of St, 
Auguſtine. | | 

PRESENTATION of the Virgin, is a Feaſt of the Rom!ſb 
Church held on the 21ſt of November, in memory of the 
Virgin's being preſented by her Parents in the Temple, to 
be there educated, 

It is pretended, that there were young Women brought up 
in the Temple of Jeruſalem; which ſome endeavour to 
prove from the ſecond Book of Maccabees, Sed & Virgins 
que concluſe erant, procurrebant ad Oniam ; which isths 
Sentiment of Eutochius on this Paſſage. And Lyrants adds, 
that other more antient Authors obſerve, that young Women 
were educated till Marriage, either in the Temple, orat 
leaſt in Buildings contiguous thereto, 

Emanuel Comnenius, who began to reign in 1143, makes 
mention of this Feaſt in his Conſtitution. Some even im- 
gine it to have been eſtabliſhed in the XIth Century amonz 
the Greeks 3 and think they ſee evident Proofs of it in ſom? 
Homilies of George of Nicomedia, who lived in the time 0 
Photius 3 ſo that it ſeems a Miſtake in ſome modern Ci. 
ticks to refer its Inſtitution to Gregory XI. in 1372. 

Some take it to have been inftitured in memory of th 
Ceremony practiſed among the eres for their new-bor! 
Females; correſponding to the Circumciſion on the eight 
day for Males. See CI Rc UM cIsION. 5 

PRESENTEE, in the Canon Law, a Clerk preſentl 
by a Patron to a Collator. See PRESENTATION: , 

PRESENTMENT, in Law, a mere Denunctatin 
the Jurors themſelves, or ſome other Officer, 25% Juſtice 
Conſtable, Searcher, Surveyor, c. of an Offence, 109% 
rable in the Court whereto it is preſented. 972505 

PRESENTS, PRXRSEN TIA, Free-gifts, or 1 
eſpecially thoſe given by the Clergy, or the States 013 
Realm, to a King. See BEN EVOLENCE. ta 

They are ſo call'd becauſe given into the Hoke: 
Perſon preſent; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 1þ 
Munera, Gifts which are ſent to the Party, or delivered b) 
the intervention of a third Perſon, Thus 


threatens him. 


the XVIIIth Law, de Verb. ſignif. Abſemibus 
5 deri licantur, munera autem mitti, & præſentia 
3 


NI. din the Eaſtern Princes without making 

: T * . Kings uſually make rich Preſents to 
= ſadors ſent to their Court 8. 

Em FSERVATIVE, in Medicine, a Remedy taken by 
I recaution 3 or to ſecure a Man from a Diſeaſe that 
weer 1 chan ding to Boer haave 

znecipal Preſervatives, according to ve, 

NN . of warm Water, and after 

8 a gentle and continued Motion = = firſt ne 
wy rofuſe ſleeping, the Body well cover'd. 
1 BRO 3 Res are diluted, the Veſſels 
ate looſen'd, and noxious «ay aps 25. _ _— that 

ainſt the force of external Cold, is to 

_ be akin Clothing late in the Spring, and to in- 
rr mmer's Clothing ſoon in Autumn. 
creaſe the * Plague Praftroarives are very neceſſary 

ime of Pla 

del the Conti of the Air, Sc. See Pl AG uE and 
C generess Wines, = = 1 = * eo 
8 . Alprunus tells us, he made Inciſions with a 
1 10 Fo tr dextro and ſimiſtro, and put in Setons, to 
ire paſſage to the Venom; E proved ny excellent 
Preſervative againſt the Plague that raged at Prague 

: 4 MWenceſlaus Dobr. Zensky de Nigro Ponte gives us an 

univerſal Preſervattve againſt Intection in all Diſeaſes. 

Whoever, ſays he, in converſing with Patients of any kind, 

would preſerve himſelf from Infection, muſt, while he is 

within the Sphere of the Steams, never ſwallow his Spittle, 
but ſpit it out: For he conceives it to be the Spittle that 

{ imbibes the Inſection. 

f RESIDENT, an Officer created, or elected, to preſide 

over a Company, or Aſſembly; ſo call'd in Contradiſtinc- 

tion to the other Members, who are term'd Reſidents. 

Lord PxesIDENT of the Council, is the fourth great 
Officer of the Crown; as antient as the Time of K. Ihn; 
when he was tiled Conciliarius Capitalis. See Councinr. 

His Bufineſs is to attend on the King, to propoſe Buſineſs 
at the Council-Table, and to report to the King the ſeveral 
Tranſactions there. | 

PRESIDIAL, a Tribunal, or Bench of Judges, eſta- 
bliſh'd in the ſeveral conſiderable Cities of France, to 
judge, en dernier reſſort, or ultimately, of the ſeveral Caſes 
3 before them, by way of Appeal from the ſubaltern 

udpes, | 

The Preſidials make one Company with the Officers of 
the Bailliages and Seneſchauſſees, where they are eſta- 
bliſned. 

The Edict of 1551, eſtabliſnes Preſidials under theſe 
two Conditions; firſt, "that they may judge definitely, and 
without Appeal, to the Sum of 250 Livres, or 10 Livres 
fer Annum. And, 29. to the Sum of 1500 Livres by Pro- 
viſion. 

When they judge in the former Caſe, they are obliged 
I 

When they judge finally of Appeals from inferior Judges, 

y Juag y PP 

they may not pronounce the Sentence, or A 3% au ne- 

ant, void; that Form only belonging to the Sovereign 

Courts : But are to pronounce fimply, - that it has been 

"ell or ill judged. To judge preſidially and finally, they 

—_— or n On. 3 a 

in the Mechanic Arts, a Machine made of Iron, 
or Wood; ſerving to ſqueeze, or compreſs any Body, very 
ns. os 5 and e e | - 

Ihe Ordinary Preſſes conſiſt of fix Members, or Pieces; 
072, two flat, ſmooth Planks, between which the Things 
to bo preſs'd are laid 5 two Screws; or Worms, faſten'd to 
the lower Plank, and paſſing thto two Holes in the upper; 
and two Nuts in form of an 8, ſerving to drive the upper 
r you is x aro againſt the lower, which is ſta- 

e, and without Motion. | 

Pxes8Es wſed for expreſſins of Liquors, are of various 

nds; ſome, in moſt Rs the ſame with the common 
ves; excepting that the under Plank is re 

un a great number of Holes, to let the Juice expreſs'd, 
run thro into a Tub, or Receiver, underneath. Others 

2 only one Screw, or Arbor, paſſing thro' the middle of 

5 moveable Plank; which is made to deſcend into 

* ind of ſquare Box, full of Holes on all fides, thro' 

* ich the Juices flow in proportion as the Arbor is turn'd, 
Means of a little Lever apply'd thereto. | 

he PRESS uſed by Joiners, to keep cloſe the Pieces they 
we glued 3 eſpecially Pannels, Ec. of Wainſcot, is very 

3 conſiſting of four Members, vis, two Screws and 
9 Lieces of Wood, four or five Inches ſquare, and two 


Or three Foot lon » Whereof the Holes at the two Ends 
ſerve for Nuts to - "xo 88 
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The Pa nss uſed by Tnlayers, reſembles the Joinet's Preft, 
except that the Pieces of Wood are thicker, and that only 
one of them is moveable z the other, which is in form of 
a Treſſel or Horſe, being ſuſtain'd by two Legs; or Pillars, 
jointed into it, at each end. | 

This Preſs ſerves them for the ſawing and cleaving the 
Pieces of Wood required in Matquetry, or Inlaid Work: 
See MARQUETRY. 

Founders PR Ess, is a ſtrong ſquare Frame, conſiſting of 
four Pieces .of Wood, firmly join'd together with Tenons, 
Sc. This Preſs is of various Sizes, according to the Sizes 
of the Moulds; two of them are required to each Mould; 
at the two Extremes whereof they are placed: ſo as that b 
driving wooden Wedges between the Mould and the Sides 
of the Preſſes, the two parts of the Mould, wherein the 
Meral is ro be run, may be preſs'd cloſe together. See 
FounDERY, 

Printing PREss, is a very complex Machine, ſerving to 
Preſs the Sheet of Paper upon the Forms, which the Work- 
man has firit ſmear'd or beaz over with lak ; ſo, as that the 
Characters, or Types, whereof the Forms are compoſed, 
may leave their Marks or Impreſſions thereon. 

The Parts of this Preſi are the two Cheeks, the four 
Planks, vis. the Cap, Head, Shelves and Winter, the Back 
of the Preſs, where the Ink is placed, the Spindle with its 
Nut, the Hoſe with its Hooks, the Platten- Plate and its 
Plug, the Carriage, the Coffin, Gallows, Tympan with its 
Joints, Oc. Laſtly, the Handle, to bring the Plank on which 
the Coffin is fix'd backwards and forwards; and the Bar to 
work the Spindle, and ęreſ the Platten on the Forms. 

See the Form and Uſe of theſe ſeveral Parts deſcribed 
under the Article Px1nT1ING-Preſs. | 

Rolling-PR Rss, is a Machine uſed for the taking off 
Prints from Copper-Plates, It is much leſs complex than 
that of the Letter. Printers: See its Deſcription and Uſe 
under the Article Rolling Preſ-PRIN TIN. ; 

Parss, in Coining, is one of the Machines uſed in the 
ſtriking of Money; differing from the Balancier, in that ir 
has only one Iron Bar to give it Motion, and preſs the 
Moulds or Coins; is not charg'd with Lead at its Extreme 
nor drawn by Cordage. See Cornino. 

Binders- PR 8s, or Cutting-Preſs, is a Machine uſed e- 
qually by Book-binders, Stationers, and Paſtboard- makers; 
conſiſting of two large Pieces of Wood, in form of Cheeks, 


join'd by two ſtrong wooden Screws, which being turn'd by 


an Iron Bar, draw together, or ſet aſunder the Cheeks, as 
much as is neceſſary for the putting in of the Books, or 
Papers, to be cut. 

The Cheeks are placed flat on a wooden Stand, in form 
of a Cheft, into which the Cuttings fall. A-fide of the 
Cheeks are two pieces of Wood, of the ſame length with 
the Screws; ſerving to direct the Cheeks, and prevent their 
approaching or opening unequally upon turning the Screw. 

Upon the Cheeks is the Shaft or Fuſt, to which the Cut- 
ting-Knife is faſten'd by a Screw, which has its Key to 
diſmount it on occaſion to be ſharpen'd. | 

The Shaft conſiſts of ſeveral Parts; among the reſt, a 
wooden Screw or Worm, which catching within the Nuts of 
the two Feet that ſuſtain it on the Cheeks, bring the Knife 
to the Book or Paper, which is faſten'd in the Preſs between 
two Boards. This Screw, which is pretty long, has two 
Directories or Pieces of Wood, which both as to their Form 
and Effect, reſemble thoſe of the Screws of the Cheeks. 
To make the Shaft ſlide ſquare and even on the Cheeks, 
ſo that the Knife, puſh'd along by the Workman, may 
make an equal paring ; that Foot of the Shaft where the 
Knife is not fix'd, has a kind of Groove, directed by a 
"Thread faſten'd along one of the Cheeks. Laſtly, the 
Knife is a piece of Steel, fix or ſeven Inches long, flat, thin 
and ſharp; terminating at one end in a point like that of a 
Sword; and at the other in a ſquare form, which ſerves to 
faſten it to the Shaft. See BoOk Sinding. 5 

PR Ess, in the Woollen Manufactory, is a large wooden 
Machine, ſerving to preßt, Cloths, Serges, Ratines, Sc. 
thereby to render them ſmooth and even, and to give them 
a Gloſs. See Crorn, Sg. | - 

This Machine conſiſts of ſeveral Members; the princi- 
pal whereof are the CHeeks, the Nut, and the Vorm or 
Screw, accompany'd with its Bar, which ſerves to turn ir 
round, and make it deſcend perpendicularly on the middle 
of a thick wooden Plank, under which the Stuffs to be 
Þreſi'd are placed. See PRESSINd. : 

The Calender is alſo a kind of Preſs, ſerving to preſs or 
calender Linens, Silks, Sc. See CALENDER. 

PRESSING, in the Manufactures, the Action of violently 
ſqueezing a Cloth, Stuff, Linnen, Sc. in a Preſs, to ren- 
der it even, ſmooth, poliſh'd, and gloſſy. See Corn, c. 

This, in the Silken and Linnen Manufactures, they pro- 
perly call Calendring. See CALENDER. 

There are two manners of Preſſing ; the one hor, the o- 


Method 


ther cola. 


PRE 
Method of PRESsIN O, Cold. 


After the Stuff has had all its Preparations, i. e. has been 
ſcour'd, full'd, and ſhorn (ſee Scoukixqe, FuLLING, 
SHzERING:) it is folded ſquare, in equal Plaits ; and a 
Skin of Velom, or fine, ſmooth Paſt- board, put between 
each Plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden Plank ; 
and in this Condition it is put in the Preſs 3 which is dri- 
ven tight down by means of the Screw turn'd full upon it, 
by the hands, aſſiſted with Levers. | 

After it has lain a ſufficient time under the Preſs, they 
take it out, remove the Paſi-boards or Veloms; and lay it 
up to keep. It may be obſerv d, that ſome do not uſe a 
Preſs with a Screw in preſſing cold; but content themſelves 
with laying the Stuff on a firm Table, after plaiting and 
paſt-boarding it as before; covering the whole with a 
wooden Plank, and loading this with a Weight, greater or 


leſs, as is judg'd neceſſary. 
Method of PrESSING, Hot. 


The Stuff having receiv'd all its Preparations as before, 
it is ſprinkled a little with Water, ſometimes with Gum- 
Water, ſpurted over it with the Mouth; then plaited e- 
K and between each two Plaits are put Leaves of 

aſt- board; and between every ſixth and ſeventh Plait, as 
well as over the whole, an Iron or Braſs Plate, well heated 
in a kind of Furnace for the purpoſe. 

This done, it is laid mf the Preſs; and a Screw 
brought forcibly down upon it, by means of a long Iron 


Bar. 
Under this Preſs are laid five or fix Pieces one over an- 


other, at the ſame time; all furniſh'd with their Paſt-board, 
and Iron Plates. When the Plates are well cold, they take 
the Stuffs from under the Preſs, remove the Paſt-boards 
and Plates, and ftitch it a little together, to keep in 
the Plair. | 

This manner of Preſſing Woollen Stuffs, is very perni- 
cious 3 and was only invented by the Manufacturers to co- 
ver the Defe &s of the Stuffs; and excuſe their not giving 
them all the Snearings, Dyes, and Preparations, that are ne- 
ceſſary to render them perfect: Accordingly it has been 
frequently prohibited. 

PREssIN G fo death; ſee PAIN E Fort & Dure. 

PRESSION, or PRESssURR, in the Carteſian Philoſophy, 
Truſion ; an impulſive kind of Motion, or rather Endeavour 
to move, impreſſed on a fluid Medium, and propagated thro' 
it. See MoTron, Frutr, and Car TESIAN. | 
In ſuch a Preſſion, the Carteſians ſuppoſe the Action of 
Light to conſiit; ſee Licn'r: And in the various Modi- 
fications of this Preſſion by the Surfaces of Bodies, where- 
on that Medium is thus preſs'd, they ſuppoſe the various 
Colours to conſiſt, Ec. See CoLovus. 

But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better: For if Light, 
e. gr. conſiſted only in a Preſſure, propagated without actual 
Motion, it could not agitate and warm ſuch Bodies as re- 
flect, and refract it; as we actually find it does; and if it 
conſiſted in an inſtantaneous Motion, or one propagated to 

all Diſtances in an inſtant, as ſuch Preſſion ſuppoſes, there 

would be required an infinite Force to produce that Mo- 
tion, every moment in every lucid 3 

And if Light conſiſted either in Preſſure, or in Motion 
Yropagated in a fluid Medium, whether inſtantaneouſly, or 
in time, it muſt follow that it would inflect itſelf ad um- 
bram; tor Preſſure or Motion in a fluid Medium, cannot be 
propagated in right Lines beyond any Obſtacle, which 
Mall hinder any part of the Motion; but will inflect and 
diffuſe itſelf every way into thoſe parts of the quieſcent 
Medium, which lie beyond the ſaid ObQacle. | 

Thus the Force of Gravity tends downwards, but th 
Preſſure, which ariſes from that Force of Gravity, tends 
every way with an equable Force; and with equal Eaſe 
and Force, is propagated in crooked Lines, as in ſtraight. 
Waves on the Surface of Water, while they ſlide by the 
fides of any large Obſtacle, do inflect, dilate and diffuſe 
themſelves by degrees into the quieſcent Water, lying be- 
yond the Obſtacle. The Waves, Pulſes or Vibrations of 
our Air, in which Sounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly inflect them- 
ſelves, tho? not ſo much as the Waves of Water; for the 
Sound of a Bell, or of a Cannon, can be heard over a 
Hill, which intercepts the ſonorous Object from our ſight : 
and Sounds will be propagated as eaſily thro' crooked 
Tubes, as thro? ſtraight. | 
But Light is never obſerved to go in Curve Lines, nor to 
inflect itſelf ad umbram. For the fixed Stars do imme- 
diately diſappear on the Interpoſition of any of the Planets, 
as well as ſome parts of the Sun's Body, by the Interpoſi- 
tion of the Moon, Venus, or Mercury. 

PRESSURE of the Air. See Air. | 

Moſt of the Effects antiently aſcribed to the Fuga Vacui, 
are now accounted for from the Weight and Preſſure of the 
Air, Sce Vacuum. 
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The Preſſurè of the Air on the Surf, | 
balanced 0 a Column of Watet of * gf _ Lud 
about peo Ppt * * 5 or one of Mercury 15 al 
twent y- nine Inches. See ToRRICETI Wa 

. 74 ran Egperimer al 

The Preſſure of the Air on every ſquare 
face of th Hanh, is computed bo KW the du. 
* pu BATHING. en You 

ST, a Duty in Money, to be paid N 
upon his account, in the 3 2 * Nei, 
remaining in his hands. ) Icky 

Paztsr Money, from the French Word Preſt, ready 
a Sum of Money which binds thoſe who recene it hu 
ready at command, at all times appointed; chiefly ws 
ft : in the liſting of Soldiers 3 

REsr- Sail, in the Sea-Language, is when a Shin 
all the Sail ſhe can poſſibly — 5 Which 257 car 
done in giving Chaſe, &c. But tis a dangerous Er | 
ment, left the Ship over-ſet, or bring her Mats blu. 
Board; in which latter Caſe ſhe becomes an eaſy Prey 2 

PRESTATION- Money, a Sum of Money paid fe, 
by Archdeacons, and other Dignitaries, to their Biſho 7; 
exteriori Furiſdifione. mk 

Preſtation was alſo antiently uſed for other Payments, 
& quieti ſint de Preſtatione Muragii, Chart, Hep, , 1 
fometimes for Purveyance. 

PRESTER, a Meteor, conſiſting of an Exhalation 
thrown from the Clouds downwards with ſuch Violence. 
as that by the Colliſion it is ſet on fire. See METEO. 

The Preſter differs from the Thunder-bolt in the mar. 
ver of its Inflammation ; and in its burning and breaking 
every thing it touches with greater Vehemence, ge 
THUNDER-BOLT, 

The Word is Greek, Tpn5te 3 fo called from the reſem- 
blance this Meteor has with a kind of Serpent call'd ajs;, 
and ſometimes s. 

PRESTER JOHN, or Fear, a Term giventheEmperoref 
the Abyſſinians ; becauſe antiently the Princes of this Country 
were really Prieſts, and the Word Jean in their Language 
fignifies King. | = 

"Twas the French who firſt made him known in Europe 
under this Title. His Empire was antiently of vaſt Extent; 
at preſent it is confined to {ix Kingdoms, each about the big- 
neſs of Portugal. | | 

The Name Preſter ꝓohn is altogether unknown in Fthio- 
pia; and took its riſe hence, That the People of a Pro- 
vince where this Prince uſually refides, when they requelt 
any thing, ſay Zean-Coi, i. e. ny King. His proper Title 
is, The Grand Negus. : 

There is alſo a Preſter John of Aſia, mention d by 
M. Paolo the Venetian. His State is in the Country of 
Cangingu, between China, and Sifan, and Thibes ; à King: 
dom mightily valued by the Chineſe tor its Policy, and the 
Number of its fortify'd Cities; tho' they have uſually the 
utmoſt Contempt for foreign Countries 

Some ſay he is ſo call'd from a Neſtorian Prieſt, men. 
tion'd by Albericus, towards the Year 1145, to have moun- 
ted the Throne. Others, that he takes bis Name from 
Croſs which he bears in his hand, as a Symbol of his Reli- 

ion. | 
, PRESTIMONY, PazxsT1MoN14a, in the Canon Law, 

Term about which Authors are much divided; it is de- 
ived & har y ny quotidiana, and is defined a kind of he- 
nefice ſerv d by a ſingle Prieſt; in which ſenſe, Pein 
is the ſame with a presbyterial Chappel. See e 

Others will have Preſtimony to be the Incumbency 9 q 
Chappel, without any Title or Collation 3 ſuch as of wy 
of thöſe in Caſtles, where Prayers, or Maſs are ſaid ; 40 
which are mere Oratories un- endow'd: Whence allo! 7 
Term is given in the Romiſb Church to certain et 
Offices beſtow'd on Canons, Religious, or others, # 0 
ſaying of Maſſes, by way of Augmentation of their E, 

Others, again, will have Preſtimony to be el — 7 
Conceſſion of any Eccleſiaſtical Fund, or Revenue el 9 
ing to a Monaſtery; to be enjoy'd during Life. Benefice 

Du Moulin makes Preſtimony a prophane q deal. 
which, however, has a perpetual Title, and an beg \ 92 
cal Office with certain Revenues attach'd to it; & 0 5d 
Incumbent is allow 'd to ſell; and which may be 14 T 
without Tonſure : Such as the Lay-Church-War ow 
Notre. Dame. He adds, that in Propriety, the Canonr) 
Chappels are Benefices of this nature. 
Upon the whole, the ſureſt Opinion ſe 
that Preſtimony is a Fund or Revenue 2 


Founder for the Subfiftence of a Prieſt, it bench of 
erected into any Title of Benefice, Chappel, Fenn , 
Priory ; and which is not ſubject either to the Pop 

the Ordinary; but whereof the Patron, an 
a Right from him, are the Collators; an 


a Suſpic:on, ot Conjecture 
Pre- 


1 thoſe who bat 
d nominate 3 


confer, pleno jure. 
PRESUMPTION, in Law, 
founded on a Veriſimilitude. 


LA 2 


Ss 5 „ 


5 S =: 


| and who 


8 bree ſorts, 19. Violent, which many 
21 ay Proof; as if one be kill'd in an 


times 15 e Man is ſeen to come out of the Houſe with 


and no other Perſon was at that time in 


put a Preſumption, is a Proof. 
Hes Lag bath beg Tel elfecl. 


1 aria N 

g's ou 7 or Feoffment, if all the Witneſſes 
jn Ca wo be dead; the violent Preſumption, that ſtands 

to the De and quiet roſſeſſion: Stabit 


f, gives continua 


for a Pros betur in contrarium. Coke on Lit. 
preſum pus, * Iſo antiently uſed tor Intruſion. See 


PrESUMP TION was a 


| [y78USION+ PTIVE Heir, the next Relation, or Heir at 


PRESUM 


Law to a Perſon 3 who is to inherit from him ab inteſtato, 
aw 


will be Heir; nothing but a con- 


"tis preſumed 
trary diſpoſition of the Teſtator being able to prevent him. 


| See EN CE, 1 Heraldry, ſee. EscuTcnzon Pre- 


PRET 


| tence. TENS'D, or PRETENDED Right, in Law, is where 


PRE | | 
| fon of Lands and Tenements, which another 
—_ N and ſucs for. Here, the pretens d Right 


Vbho is out, 


im who ſo claims or ſues. 


| is ETER Naturam, in Medicine, &c. ſee NATuRxk. 


ER, or PRETERIT, PRRTERIT Us, Paſt, in 
Fn in Inflexion of Verbs, expreſſing the Tenſe, or 


| Timepaſs'd. See VERB. 


Preter, or Preterit, is a general Name that comprebends 
the Inflexions correſponding to the ſeveral Tenſes, or ſeve- 


l Circumſtances and Relations of the Time palt 3 all 


which the Latins, &c. diſtinguiſh'd by particular Inflexions, 


| or Terminations of the Verb 3 which make the proper 


jon of Tenſes. See TENSE. 

Ne Left wn Languages, particularly the Engliſh, in lieu 
of different Terminations of the Verbs themſclves, have 
frequently recourſe to thoſe of their Auxiliaries and Parti- 
cler See PAR TICI EE. i 5 

The Preter, or paſt Time, is ſubdivided by Gramma- 
rians into the Preter-imperfett, as, e.gr. I had, I thought, 
in the Latin, habebam, cogitabam, in the French, J avois, 
je penſois: The Preter- perfect; I havehad, Thave thought, 


habui, cogitavi, Pai eu, j'ai pens: And Pluſquam Preter- 


ferſect, I had thought, I had had, habueram, cogitaveram, 
eus eu, j eus penſe. | 1 

The Engliſo have properly but two Caſes or Kinds of 
the preter Tenſe z viz. the preter Time of the imperfect 
Action; as, I was at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 
And the preter Time of the perfect Action; as, I had then 
ſbt' d, and it was then done. 

The preter Tenſe is ofteneſt ſorm'd of the preſent Tenſe 
by adding ed 3 as I burned. | 

The French have a particular Caſe of the preterit perfect. 
which F. Haier calls the Preterit Simple, in oppotition to 


the former, call'd the Preterit gn frog ; others call it the 


Preterit Indefinite, becauſe expreſſing a thing done inde- 
terminately, as j ecrivis hier. This anſwers to the Aoriſtus 
of the Greeks 3 and in the diſtinction of this from the com- 
pound Preterit does one of the greateſt Niceties in the 
Practice of the French Language conſiſt. See AokisTvs. 

In the paſſive Voice, the Latius, French, &c. have re- 
courſe to Partici les, and Auxiliaries, like the Eugliſb, to 
form their preter Tenſes, I was loved, amatus eram, j etois 
dime, &c. 

PRETERIT, PazTERITvs, in the Roman Juriſpru- 
dence. A preterit Child, Infans preteritus, is that of whom 
the Father has forgot to make mention in his Teſtament; 
which renders it entirely null. See TESTAMENT. 

A Father may make Inſtitution, or Exheredation of his 
Son, but never Preterition. 

PRETER-Dmperfet, 

PRETER-Perfef, Ci Grammar, ſee PRE TER. 

PRETER- Pluperfect, | 

PRETERITION, or PRETERMISs TON, in Rhetoric, a 
Figure, whereby, in pretending to paſs over a thing un- 
touch'd, we make a dee mention thereof. 

I vill not ſay he is valiant, he is learned, he 1s juſt, &c. 
The moſt artful Praiſes are thoſe given by way of Pre- 


teritton, 


.PRETEXT, Pretence, a Colour, Motive, or Cauſe, 
either real, or apparent. See Corous. 
PRETEXTA, or Pax TEXT, among the Romans, was 
a long white Gown, or Toga, having a Band, or Border 
of Purple at bottom. See Toga. 
, It was wore by Children of Quality till the Age of Pu- 
ny, 1. e. by Boys till ſeventeen, at which time they laid 
i aſide, and aſſumed the Virile Gown. Girls wore it till 
zriage. See VIRILE. 
It took its Name Pretexta, according to Goodwin, quod 


* purpura Pretext 
Purple Silk, ta erat, becauſe guarded about with 
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„which is of no prevalency at all. g 


The Prerexts at firſt was a Robe of State, or Ceremony, 
wore only by the Chief Mägiſtrates, and the Prieſts ; nor 
was it lawful for ſuch who wore this Gown to be arraigned, - 
or Sentence to paſs againſt em, till it was pull'd off. 

In continuance of time, it was permitted to Noblemen's 


Children; and, at length, even to all Roman Children in 


eneral. 5 | | 

PRETIUM Sepulchri, in old Law-Books, &c. thoſe 
Goods accruing to the Church, wherein a Corps is buried. 

In the 1% Canone, lib. 19. it is ordered, that along with 
every Body that is buried, there go his Cow, Horſe, Ap- 
parel, and the Furniture of his Bed; none of which may be 
diſpoſed of otherwite than for the payment of Debts, &c. 
as being Familiars and Domeſticks of the Deceaſed. See 
HEALTOT, MoRTvaARy, c. | 
1 Pretor, an eminent Magiſtrate in antieut 

one. 

In the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth, all the Magi- 
ſtrates were ſtiled Pretors; afterwards, the Title was be- 
ſtow d on all the principal Officers of the Army: At laſt, 
Pretor became reſtrained to a particular Magittrate. 

About tne Year of Rome 388, the People ſolliciting to 
bave one of the Conſuls always choſen from among the 
People; the Senators granted it, on condition that a new 
Magiſtracy ſhould be erected, to be fill'd wholly from a- 
mong the Patricians: Such was the Origin of the Preture, 
Preiura 3 which, Liuy obſerves, was firſt diſcharged by 
Spurius Furcus; and whoſe Office was to look to the admi- 
niitration of Juſtice and Equity between Man and Man 
much in quality of a Lord Chief Juſtice, or Lord Chancel- 
lor, or rather both in one. | | 

But Buſineſs increaſing in proportion as the Empire was 
enlarged, a ſecond Pretor was created, to take cognizance 
of the Affairs of Foreigners reſiding at Rome: upon which 
the former was diitinguiſhed by the Title of Pretor Urba- 
uus, or major; and the latter by that of Prætor Peregri- 
nus, or minor. 

The Number, in after. times, was much increaſed ; un- 
der the Reign of Auguſtus there were twelve, and aſter- 
wardseighteen ; two whereof were call'd Prætores Cereales, 
as being charged with the providing of Corn and Grain; 
and two others Pretores Fidei Commiſſarii. In the Code, 
T. 1. 7. 39. we find a Law of the Emperors Valentinian 
and Marcian, which reduces the Pretors to three. 

The Othce of the Pretor, or Prætor Urbanus, was to 
render Juſtice in the City; he had a Power to interpret the 
Laws, to ſupply, and reform em; and even to make new 
ones, when the public Good required it. 

In the Inſtitutes, the Edicts of the Pretors are call'd us 
Honorarium; whence it ſhould ſeem, they had only the 
force of Laws out of reſpect to that eminent Magiſtrature; 
the Buſineſs of the Pretor being rather to look to the Ob- 
ſervarion of the old Laws, than to make new ones. See 
Civil Law. | | | 

Some are of Opinion he had not the Right of the Sword 3 
the cognizance of Crimes being the ſpecial Province of the 
Prefect of Rome. See PREFECr. 

But others are of another Sentiment. In the general, tis 
very difficult to fix preciſely how far his Power extended. 
When he walk d, he was preceded by fix Lictors; and was 
clothed with the Robe call'd Tabea. Ste Lic rox and 
TRABEA. 1 4 
His Authority, like that of the other Magiſtrates, was 
very much weaken'd and reduced under the Emverors. In 
the Digeſt and Code, is a Title 4% Officio Prætoris. 

PRETOR was alſo a Title among the Romans for the 
Governour of a Province, who had paſs'd the Office of 
Pretor. 

Whence Provinces govern'd by Pretors, or reſtrained to 
thoſe who had diſcharged that Office, were call'd Pretorian 
Provinces. See PROVINCE. 

PRETORIAN Guards, or Cohorts, were the Soldiers of 
the Emperor's Guard; ſo call'd, as ſome imagine, from 
their Place or Station in the Palace or Court call'd Preto- 
rium. SeePRETORIUM. £2 

Their Inſtitution is owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt 
eſtabliſhed a Company of the braveſt Men in his Army, 
pick'd out for the purpoſe, to be his Guard ; and who never 
ſtirr'd from his fide in Battel. See GuanD. 

Their Number was at length increaſed, as Dion tells us, 
to ten thouſand. They were commanded by an Officer 
created by Auguſtus, call'd Prefeftus Prætorii. See 

PREYE Cr. 

PRETORIUM, among the Romans, the Place, Hall, 
or Court where in the Pretor liv'd, and wherein that Magi- 
ſtrate ſat, to adminiſter Juſtice to the People. See PRI- 
TOR. 

There were of theſe Pretoriums in all the Cities of the 
Roman Empire. See CR IA, Covar, &c. | 
The Scripture mentions that of eruiſalem: and there are 


ſtill ſome remains of one at Niſines in Languedoc. 
| io M . 


PRI 


_ PazToORIUM was alſo the Tent, or Pavillion of the 
General of the Roman Army; wherein Councils of War, 
dec. were held. 5 

From the time of Auguſtus, the Emperor's Tent in the 
Coy was diſtinguiſh'd by the Titles of Pretorium Au- 

Uſa. | 
1 8 was alſo a Place in Rome where the Pre- 
torian Guards were lodged. See PRE TORIAN. i 

Some will have the Pretorium to be properly the Tribu- 
nal of the Præfectus Pretorii; or an Auditory deſtined for 
the rendring of Juſtice in the Emperor's Palace. Seo 
PREFECT. 3 

This they argue from St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippi- 
ans; and from this place call'd Prætorium, they will have 
the Guards denominated Prætoriani, becauſe aſſembled 
here for the Emperor's Guard. 

Others will not allow the Pretorium to be any Tribunal, 
or Seat of Juſtice, but merely the Imperial Guard-houſe. 

Perizonius has an expreſs Diflertation to prove that 
the Pretorium was no Court of Juſtice in St. Paul's 
time; but the Camp or Place where the Pretorian Guards 
were aſſembled. He adds, that the Name Pretorium was 
not given to Places where Juſtice was adminiſtred, till long 
time after; when the Office of the Prægektus Pretorii was 
converted into a Civil Function. | 

PREVARICATION, Prevaricatio, in the Civil Law, 
is where the Informer colludes with the Defendant, and ſo 
makes only a feign'd Proſecution. 

Sylvins, in his Comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives 
us the difference between the three Jerms, Calumniari, 
Prevaricari, and Tergiverſari. He who in his Accuſation 
forges faults never committed, is ſaid Calumniari. He 
who undertakes one's Suit, and either will not urge Reaſons 
in behalf of his Client, or not anſwer the Objections of his 
Adverſary, when he is able, is ſaid Prævaricari. And he 
who defitts in his Accuſation, and lets the Suit drop, Ter- 
giverſari. | 

PREVARICAT TON, in our Law, is when a Man falſly 
and deceittully ſeems to undertake a thing, ea intentione, 
that he might deſtroy it; e. gr. where a Lawyer pleads 


booty, or acts by collufion, &9c. 


PREVARICAT:ON is alſo uſed for a ſecret Abuſe com- 


| mitted in the Exerciſe of a public Office, or of a Commiſſion 


given by a private Perſon. 

PREVARICATOR, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a Maſter of Arts, choſen at a Commencement, to make an 
ingenious, ſatyrical Speech, reflecting on the Miſdemea- 
nours of the principal Members. See TERR Filius. 

PREVENTION, in the Canon, Ec. Law, the Right a 
ſuperior Perſon, or Officer has to lay hold of, claim, or 
tranſact an Affair before an inferior to whom it more imme- 
diately belongs. | | 
The Word is chiefly uſed for the Pope's Prevention of 


ordinary Collators; and the Royal Judges of ſubaltern 


ones. 

The Romiſh Canoniſts maintain, that the Pope, who is 
the Source of all Juriſdiction, has not tranſmitted it priva- 
tively to the ordinary Collators ; but that he may till not 
only collate concurrently with them, but alſo prevent them 


by ufing his original Power as Head of the Church. See 


CoLLATOR. | 

Theſe Preventions are grown odious in ſeveral Countries, 
where they don't now obtain without a world of Modifi- 
cations and Reſtrictions; and the Civil Power in France, 
always judges in favour of the ordinary Collators. 

The Pope has no Prevention to the prejudice of Lay- 
Patrons 3 but by the Concordat he has reſerved to himſelf 
the Right of conferring elective Benefices by Prevention, 
and even Cathedral and Collegiate Dignities. See Con- 
CORDAT:. 

If the Proviſions of the Pope, and Collations of the Or- 
dinary bear Date of the ſame Day; the Ultramontane Cano- 
niſts give the preference to the Pope; the French to the 
Ordinary. 

The Cardinals have a 8 Indulgence not to be 
Prevented by the Pope within ſix Months. | 

PRIAPETA, in Poetry, a Name given to certain obſcene 
Epigrams, and other Pieces, compoſed on the God Priapns 3 
whereof we have many Inſtances in the Greek Catalecta. 
See PRIAP us. | 

PRIAPISMUS, Pa1ayPrsm, in Medicine, a continual and 
painſul Erection or Tenſion of the Yard. See ERRCTION. 

The immediate Cauſe of a Priafiſm, is the Heat, Pun- 
gency, or Acrimony of the Semen; accompanied with a 
Convulfion of the Muſcles of that part, which compreſſing 
the Veins and cavernous Bodies, prevent the return of the 
Blood. | | 

The more remote Cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating 
Foods ; Cantharides are alſo found to perform the ſame 
effect, but with much more violence. There are Inſtances 
of People, eſpecially old Men, who, making uſe of Can- 
tharides to enable em to ſatisfy their Paſſions the better: 


( 870 ) 


have been ſeiz d with a Priapiſm, which h 

a q 

wy 3 Convulſi ons, and even — 
8 | cu 

2 b 3 from Priapu 2 Heat, : 
whom the Poets ainters re 2 en 
ſtiff and erect. 1255 Preſent with a Yard in 

As Satyrs are uſual ainte 
the Diſeaſe is alſo called rig after the ſame Manns, 

Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the Cams: | 
Priapiſmus ; in that the latter is without 4 ri ud 
defirez but the former attended with bon effuſion g 
1 3 oth. See du 

PRIAPUS, a Term ſometimes apyly? 
Parts of Men, vis. the Penis and Tele Ly 

The Name took its riſe from Priapus, af EN1TAr, 

rticularly adored at La > ce belong De 
pa y mpſachs, the Place of hig pv. 
who, for the extraordinary Size of his Parts wa a Birch; 
revered by the Women; inſomuch that the 8 dee 
wy e Aſa 5 his Mother Maacha 7 — 1 

ad conſecrated a Grove to Pri : © It 
Sacrifices. 2 nd Prefided ut hy 

PRICE, Pretium, the Value of a thing. 

PRICE-Current, in Commerce, a 
the current Value of moſt Commodities. See Cy 

PRICK-Poft, in Building, ſee Posr. INN 

PRICKING, in the Sca-Language. To prick the 5 
or Chart, is to make a Point therein, near about whe bs 
Ship isto be atany time 3 in order to find the Cour: wy 
are to ſteer. See Covksk, ChART, Ec. — 

PRIEST, Sacerdos, a Perſon ſet a-part for the perf 
mance of Sacrifice, and other Offices, and Ceremony f 
Religion. Sze SacriFice, RELIOILON, Cc. "Y 

Thus the falſe Gods and Goddeſſes of the Heathers had 
their Prieſts 3 Prieſts of Mars, of Bacchus, of H:rculs, d 
3 and ſome of em their Prieſteſſes. Ste ronrirr, 

The Jus too had an Order of Prieſts and Levi 
ſerv'd in the Temple. See LEVIT E, A 3 

The Mahometans have their Prieſts call'd Sheik and 
Muphti ; and the Indians and Chineſe their Bramans and 
ZBon2es. See SCHEIK, MupnT1, Bonzts, and BRA MAN. 
 PaizsT, Presbyter, in the Chriſtian Church, is a Perſon 
inveſted with holy Orders; in virtue whereof, he has x 
Power to preach, pray, adminiſter the Sacraments, Et. 
and, in the Roziſh Church, alſo, to bleſs, abſolve, &. 
See ORDERS. We 

By the Canons, a Man muft be twenty-four Years of 
Age e' er he be admitted to the Prieſthood ; antiently thiny 
Years were required. See OR DINATION. 

The Holy Scripture uſually confounds the Title of Prief, 
Presbyter, with that of Zi/hop, Epiſcopos 3 and does not 
ſeem to give any Superiority to the one, over the other: 
and, yet, the abſolute Equality among all the Prieſts in 
the Government of the Church has few Inſtances, but what 
are conteſted. See PRESBTTER. 

Blonael and Salmaſitis maintain with a world of Reaſon, 
that in the primitive Church, the Prieſts govern'd with per- 
fect Equality, and without any other pre-eminence beſide 
that of Age; and yet to conſult the Fathers, and Tradi- 
tion, the Presbyterign Form of Government would ſcarce | 
ſeem to have been known among the Antients. See Pars: 
BYTERIAN. 25 

In effect, the primitive Writers ſpeak of nothing but pi. 
copacy; and of that too, frequently in ſuch Terms, 4s if 
they eſteem'd it of Apoſtolical Inſtitution. See Ep15c0- 
PACY and BISHoOr. wy 
As, in the antient Church, the Deacons had the Manage- 
ment and Adminiftration of the Revenues of the Churci, 
their Authority grew apace,and in a little time they were got 
above the Prieſts ; St. Ferom uſed his utmoſt Endeavours 
to prove that Deacons were originally inferior to Priefs3 
and the Council of Nice decided the Queſtion in favour of 
the latter. See Deacon. ; 

Indeed, an Order of Deacons having been inſtituted 
without any other Function than to aſſiſt the Prieſt at the 
Altar; theſe have made no difficulty 6f owning the Sup*- 
riority of the Prieſts: Add to this, that the Order of 4 
Deacon being now become neceſſary to arrive at that 0f 4 
2 there is no room to diſpute the precedence : But 
the Deacons who had retain'd their Function, had the dit 

ofal of the Revenues, and paid the Prieſts their Penſions 
ſtill maintain'd the Superiority. Upon which, the fxth 
Council in Trullo pronounced once more on tbe Diſpute, 
and gave the Pre-eminence to the Prieſts. 

Cardinal PritsT, ſee CARDIN AL. 

High Pr1tsT, ſee PonTiFEx. 

PRIEST's Cap, in Fortification, ſee BonNET 4 Pe, 

PRIMA Naruralia, in Phyſics, Atoms, or the firlt + 
ticles, whereof natural Bodies are primarily compo e 
call'd alſo Minima Naturalia, which ſee : See alſo Pan- 
TICLE, AToM, c. | | 


PRIME Viæ, in Medicine, the firſt P aſſages ca 


the genital 


PRI 


is the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their Appendices. 


un, os ited by a Statute of Henry VIII 

bee 8 inted by a Statute of Henny VIII. 
Wan Gee Iain, and Sailors, for the loading of 
to be PEO its ſerting forth from a Haven. 

any dl IP different, in different places; in ſome, a Penny 
4 - d; in others, Six-pence Per Bale or Pack. See 
bon RI Plane, a Planet which revolves round the 
PR . See _—_ 3 4 
0 upiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus an 

Lale Sn 77 oppoſition to ſecundary Planets, or 


Suellites. 
Some Au 
rior ones, 912. Saturn, 


tinent] . 


an Archbiſhop, inveſted with a Juriſdiction 

| PRA ediſhaps or Biſhops. See ARCHBISHOP, 
. ber. Hirmond derives the Origin of Primates hence; 
ep large Provinces having been divided and ſubdi- 
| mo by the Emperors 5 the firſt Divifions were call'd 
7 "thers Seconds, others Thirds, &c. and the Title 
| 9 given to the Metropolitans, f. ée. to the Biſhop of 
he City which was the Capital of the Province, e'er the 
Diviſion was made. See METROPOL1s and MErROPOLI“ 


hi Metropolitan Primare had ſome Juriſdiction over 
the Biſhops of the inferior Provinces ; and was alſo call'd 
E Patriarch. See PATRIARCH, : 
| The Term Primate is Latin, and fignifies the Firſt or 
Preſident of a Society: The Greek Word correſponding to 
it. is Exarcha. See ExXARCHA. ö ; 
"Thoſe who hold fora ſtriEcclefiaftical Hierarchy, main- 
tain 2 Primate to be he who has ſeveral Metropolitans un- 
der him; as à Patriarch has ſeveral Primates: yet *tis pret- 
| ty evident from Hiſtory, that Primates were at firſt con- 
| founded with Patriarchs: Thus Socrates enumerating ten 
| Patriarchs, does not make any diſtinction thereof from Pri- 
tes. | 
| " Africa, after the Diſtinction was made, the Primates 
were not at all ſubject to the Patriarch: Thus the Biſhop 
of Carthage, who was Primate, paid no Obedience to the 
| Biſhop of Alexandria, who was Patriarch. 
| Nor, to be a Primate, was it neceſſary to have Metropo- 
litans for Suffragans : Each Province of Africa, except 
| thoſe which compoſed the Dioceſe of Alexandria, had its 
Primate; this Quality being given to Age. | 
| In France, the Subdiviſion of Provinces gave occaſion to 
| the Erection of Primates: Thus Aquitain, e. gr. being 
divided into two Provinces, the Archbiſhop of Bourges be- 
came Primate of the Aquitains, becauſe Bourges was the 
| Capital of the firſt. 
Thus alſo the Diviſion of England into two Provinces, 
| Centerbury and York, in 1152, gave occaſion to the Intro- 
duction of Primacies among us; Canterbury, which was 
| the Metropolis before, thence giving the Title of Primate 
| of all England, to its Prelate; tho the Archbiſhop of York 
till claims that of Primare of England. And according- 
iy, the firſt has ſome Juriſdiction over all Exgland, relating 
| to Adminiſtrations, £9c. which the latter has only within 
dis own Province. See PrRovINCE. | 
| PRIME, Primus, the firſt in Order, Degree, or Dig- 
nity, among ſeveral Things of the ſame, or like kind. . 
„bus we ſay, Prime Miniſter, Prime Mover, Prime 
Gift, Cc. See Mix ISTER, MoniLs, Qc. N 
PRIME, or PRIME Minute, in Geometry, the fixtieth 
part of a Degree. See DEGREE. 
Prime is ſometimes alſo uſed for the tenth part of an 
Unit. See DecimaAL. | 
ln Weights it is uſed for the twenty-fourth part of a Grain, 
dee GRAIN. 
FuE Number, in Arithmetic, a Number which can 
only be meaſur'd by Unity; or whereof 1 is the only ali- 
quot Part, See NUMBER. 
Such are 5,7, 11,13, So. 
Prime Numbers, inter ſe, among themſelves, are thoſe 
nicht have no common Meaſure beſides Unity; thus 12 
and 19 are Prime Numbers inter ſe. 
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ded into any other Figures more fimple than itſelf. See 

IGURE, 

- Is a Triangle among Planes; and the Pyramid in 

0 - :: for all Planes are made of the firſt, and all Bodies 

or Solids compounded of the ſecond. 

hs» Vertical, is the Vertical Circle which paſſes 
ro the Poles of the Meridian. See VERTICAL. 

_ 0 ph Verticals, in Dialling, or PRIME Pertical Dials, 
1. Projected on the Plane of the Prime Vertical 
ce, Or on Planes parallel thereto. See Di AL Plane. 

eſe are what we likewiſe call Direct, Etect, North or 


buth Dials. But ſince every Plane hath that Pole raiſed 
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PRIME Figure, in Geometry, is that which cannot be 


or depreſſed thereon, which lies open to it; therefore this 
Plane, (if a direct South) hath the fowrh Pole lere and 
conſequently the Style (whoſe Height muſt be the (om 
plement of the Latitude of the Place) will point down- 
wards. Wherefore to find the Hour's Diſtance from the 
Meridian upon this Plane, the Proportion is, As the Radius 
is to the Sine of the Style's Height, or Co-Latitude ; ſo is 
the Tangent of the Hour, or Angle at the Pole: To the 
Tangent of the ſeveral Hours Diſtance from the Meridian. 
By this Canon, the Hours requiſite for the Plane, as alſo 
the Half-Hours, Quarters, Cc. being calculated and ſet in 
a Table; the Dial is deſcribed after the ſame manner, as 
the Horizontal Dial. North Direct Erect Dials, are but 
the backſide of the South, becauſe lying in the ſame Azi- 
muth with it; therefore it is no more but turning the South 
Dial upſide-down, and leaving out the ſuperfluous Hours 
between 5 and 7, and 4 and 8, and the North Dial is made. 
Only note, that the Style muſt point upwards to the North 
Pole. See DIALLING. 

Pa IME of the Moon, is the new Moon at her firſt Ap- 
pearance, for about three Days after her Change. See 
NEW] Moon. | | 

PRIMx is alſo uſed in the Romiſh Church, for the firſt 
of the Canonical Hours, ſucceeding to Lands. See Lavp. 

PaIME, in Fencing, is the firſt, and chief of the Guards, 
which is that the Body is in, immediately after drawing the 
Sword; being fitteſt to menace and terrify the Enemy, by 
reaſon the Point of the Sword is held higher up to the Eye, 
than in any of the other Guards. See GARD. 

PRIME, or PRIMINOG of a Gun, is the Gun-Powder put 
in the Pan, or Touch-hole of a Piece, to give it fire by. 

The Priming is the laſt thing done in Charging. See 
Crane. 

For Pieces of Ordnance, they have a pointed Iron Rod, 
to pierce the Cartridge thro the Touch-hole; call'd Pri- 
mer, or Priming Iron. 

Pzx1MING, among Painters, fignifies the laying on of the 
firſt Colour. See CoCo uR and PAIN TIN. 

PRIMICERIUS, in Antiquity, the firſt, or chief Perſon 
in any Office, or Dignity. | 

In this ſenſe the Word occurs frequently in the Code, and 
even in our old Engliſh Laws; tho' it is there alſo occa- 
fionally uſed for the Nobility, as Primicerins rotins Anglie : 
Mon. Ang. | 
The Romans had great Variety of Primicerii, both in 
Church, and the Emperor's Courtz a Primicerins of the 
Empreſs, a Primicerins Auguſtalis, a Primicerins of the 
Baraariote, of the Legions, of the Court, of the Chamber, 
of the Palace, &c. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Primicerius, Du Cange obſerves, was 
the ſame with the Chanrer among us. Sce CHANTER. 
In the Church of Metz, the Primicerins is the firſt Dig- 
nitary of the Dioceſe, and prefides at Aſſemblies of the 
Clergy, in prejudice of the Biſhop. 

At Venice, the Dean of the Church of St. Mark is call'd 
Primocirio, or Primicerins: He is independent of the 
Patriarch of Venice, and enjoys Epiſcopal Privileges. 

PRIMIER Seiſin, in Law, 4. d. the firſt Seiſin; a Branch 
of the King's Prerogative, whereby he had the firſt poſſeſ- 


ſion of all Lands, and Tenements held of him in chief, where- 


of his Tenant died ſeized in Fee; and conſequently the 
Rents and Profits thereof, till the Heir, if he were of Age, 
did homage 3 and if under Age, till he became of Age. 

But all Charges arifing by Primer Serſin, are annulled 
by a Stat. 12 Car. 2. See SEISIN. 

PRIMIPILARII, or Px1moevuLARir, in Antiquity, the 
Soldiers of the firſt Company, or Cohort of a Legion. See 
LEO ION and ConoR r. | 3 

The Primipilarii had conſiderable Advantages; one of 
the chief was, that moſt of the Soldiers who died in the 
Campaign, left them their Heirs. 

PRIMIPILUS, or PRIMOoPITL us, in Antiquity, the firſt 
Centurion, or Captain of a Cohort, who had charge of the 
Roman Banner. See CENTURION and ConoRrT. 

PRIMITLE, the Firſt- Fruits gather'd of the Earth; 
whereof the Antients made Preſents to the Gods. See FRvits. 

In Leviticus, the Primitiæ of all Fruits are enjoin'd to 
be offer'd to God. See TITRHE. | | 

In our Law, the Primitiæ are one Year's Profits, after 
Avoidance, of every Spiritual Living, as rated in the King's 
Books. See FI RS T-Fruits. | 

PRIMITIVE, in Grammar, 2 Root; or a Word in a 
Language, which is neither derived from any other Lan- 
guage, nor compounded from any other Words of the ſame. 
See Roo r. oh 
Thus, God is a Primitive; Godly, a Derivative; God-like, 
a Compound. See DERIVATIVYE. 

PRIMITIVE, in Arithmetic. See PRIME Number. 

PRIMO Beneficio Eccleſiaſtico habendo, in Law, a Writ di- 
rected from the King to the Lord Chancellor, appoioting 
him to beſtow the Benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the mag 

1 itt, 
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Gift, above or under ſuch a Value, upon this or that Clerk. 
See BEZNE Ick. 


PRIMOGENITURE, Sirthright; the Right of the 


Firſt- born, or eldeſt Child. See BIK THRIOHTr. 
The Right of Primogeniture ſeems to be an 1 Pre- 
rogative, and contrary to natural Right: For ſince tis 
Birth alone gives Children a Title to the paternal Succeſ- 
fion, the Chance of Primogeniture ſhould not throw an In- 
equality among them. Ns ; ; 
Accordingly, the Right of Primogeniture, which calls 
the Elder-born to the own, preferably to the other, was 
not introduced into France till very late: Twas unknown 
to the firſt Race of Kings; and even to the ſecond, 
The four Sons of Clovis ſhared the Kingdom equally a- 
mong themſelves 3 and Louis le Debonnaire did the fame: 
*"T'was not till the Race of Hugh Caper, that the Preroga- 


tive of Succeſſion to the Crown was affected to the 


Firſt-born. |; 
By the antient Cuſtom of Gavelking, ſtill preſerv'd in 


ſome parts of our Iſland, Primogeniture is of no ac- 
count; the paternal Eſtate being equally ſhared by all 
the Sons, See GAVELKIND. 

PRIMUM Mobile, in the Prolemaic Aſtronomy, the 
ninth or higheſt Sphere of the Heavens, whoſe Centre is 
that of the World, and in compariſon of which, the Earth 
is but a Point. This they will have to contain all the other 
Spheres within it, and to give motion to them, turning it 
ſelf, and all them, quite round in twenty-four hours. See 
MoziLe. 

PRINCE, PRINc ETS, in Politicks, a Perſon inveſted 
with the ſupreme Command of a State or Country; in- 
7 28 of any Superior. See MoN ARCH. See alſo 

ING. 

PRINcxE is alſo uſed for a Perſon who is Sovereign in 
his own Lhe gen yet holds of ſome other, as his Supe- 

rior, or Lord, and pays Homage or Tribute to him. 

'Thus all the Prences of Germany are Feudataries of the 
Emperor; they are all as abſolute in their reſpective Prin- 


cipalities, as the Emperor himſelf; yet are all bound in 


certain Services to him. See Eur EROR. See alſo ELxc- 
TOR, and COLLEGE. = | 
In many antient Titles, the Word Prince fignifies no 
more than Lord; Du Cange gives a great many Inſtances 
of it. See Lok p. fe 

In effect, the Word Princeßs in Latin, whence Prince 
in Frgliſh, originally ſignifies the Chief, or Firſt; it is 
compounded of the Latin primus, and Caput; and is pro- 
perly a Word of Dignity and Office, not of Property and 
Sovereignty. | 

Thus, in the Charter of King Off, after the Biſhops had 
ſubſcribed their Names, we read, Bordanus Patritins, Bin- 
nn Princeps 3 and afterwards the Dukes ſubſcribed their 

ames. 

And in a Charter of King Z4gar, in Mon. Angl. tom. 3. 
. 301. Ego Eagarus Rex rogatus ab Epiſtopo meo Deor- 
aolfe, & 3 * abe en And in Mat. Paris, 

155. Ego Halden Princeps Regis pro viribus aſſenſum 
1 & ego Turketillus Dax — Ye at 

Among the antient Romans, it was the Cuſtom for the 
Emperor in his Life-time to nominate him whom he 
would have ſucceed in the Empire, under the Title of 
Princeps Fuventutis, & Cæſar. See CxsAR. 

In the Luaus Trojanns, the Youth who was choſe Cap- 
tain, was alſo call'd Princeps Fuventutis, See To- 

ANUS. 
? PRIxcx is alſo a Title given to the Iſſue of Princes, or 
thoſe of the Royal Family; in which ſenſe, they are cal- 
led, particularly in France, Princes of the Blood 5 as par- 
taking of the Blood to which the Sovereignty is affected: 
and not by any Hereditary Right, but as a Patrimony ſub- 
ſtituted to all the Royal Race. See Broon. 

In England, the King's Children are call'd Sous and 
Daughters of England: The Eldeſt is created Prince of 
Wales. See Prince of Wales. 

The Cadets, or Younger, are created Dukes, or Earls, 
with what Title the King pleaſes. See Caper, 

They have no Appannages, as in France; but only what 
the good pleaſure of the King beſtows on them. 

The Sons are all by Birth Counſellors of State: The 
Daughters are ſtiled Princeſſes; to violate the Eldeſt of 
which, unmarried, 1s at this day High Treaſon, 

To all the King's Children belongs the Title of Royal 
Highneſs : All Subjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs 
their Hand; and at Table, out of the King's preſence, they 
-are ſerv'd on the Knee. 

The firſt Prince of the Blood in France, is call'd abſo- 
lutely, Monſieur le Prince. The Quality of Prince of the 
Blood, gives a Rank and Precedency, but does not include 
any Juriſdiction; they are Princes by Order, not by Office. 

Wicquefort obſerves, that *tis not fifty Years ſince the 
Princes of the Blood of France gave place to all Embaſ- 


ſadors, even thoſe of Republicks ; and it wa 


requeſt, that they were ſince allow'd the Piece Nag 


he moment the Pope is elect ; 

as 1 . 15 o | ed, all bis Relay 
RINCE of Wales, the eldeſt Son of 

born Duke of Cornwall; and 33 Bland ey 

the Rights, Revenues, Ec. belonging tle to 41 

deemed, in Law, at full Age on his Birth-gz, oz 1 being 

He is afterwards created Prince of Wales, 
ture whereof is perform'd by Impoſition of 4 d laveg; 
-_ - f. a Top of Gold, and a Ring 4 bur 
the Principalit Patent, granted him >; fle bd 
Kings of 3 en ene his Hein 

The Title and Pcincipality were firſt given hy x 
ward the firſt to his eldeſt Son: Till that tim J Kin 
Son of England was call'd Lord Prince. Wil N 
remained to the King of England, the eldelt g 4 
ways ſtiled Duke of Normandy : Since the Unia hot 
is Magne Britanme Princeps. 10D, Nis Tit 

He is reputed, in Law, the ſame Perſon With the z 
To imagine his Death, or to violate his Wife, is H. *. g 
ſon. His Revenues, as Duke of Cornwall, 0 _ "Irey 
14000. per Annum. The Revenues of the bt Rok. 
were eſtimated 300 Years ago at 46Sol. per Aun Mcipality 

PRINCIPAL, the chief, moſt conſiderable, or ge, ., 
parrof « thing, = | ; 1 

us we ſay, the Mayor is the principal Mas: 
8 or Tous 7 A Council of War — 5 of x oF of 4 
cers. In a Peroration, the principal Points init TY 
are to be briefly ſumm'd up. The Principal of 2 Cal 5 
or Hall, is the Maſter thereof. See Corrtice and H 55 

PRINCIPAL, in Commerce, is the Capital of * 
due or lent; in which ſenſe the Word is uſed in opp.” 
to Intereſt. See INTEREST. "I 

ParNCIPAL is alſo uſed for the firſt Fund or Sum 
by Partners into common Stock; by which it is ditinguily 
from the Calls or Acceſſions ſometimes required, when th 
former proves inſufficient. : 

Paincieat Point, in PerſpeQive, is a Point in the per. 
ſpeRive Plane; upon which a Line drawn from the br 
perpendicular to the Plane, falle. See Poixt. 

This Point is in the Interſection of the horizontal and ver. 
tical Plane, and is alſo call'd the Point of $1. kt, and Pain 
of the Eye. See Stnr, Sc. 

PRINCIPAL Ray, in Perſpective, is that which piſſe 
perpendicalarly from the Spectator's Eye to the perſpcdire 
Plane. See Rav. | | 
Whence, the Point, where the Ray falls on the Plane, is 
called the principal Point, which ſome Writers call ths 
Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Concurrence. 

PRIN CIT AL, Principalium, in old Laws Writers, is ſme- 
times uſed for a Heir lome; which ſee : and ſometimes 
for a Mortuary, or Corſe preſent.— Item lego eq um 
meum vocatum le Bay Gelding, ut offeratur ante Curpm 
meum in die ſepulture mee, nomine Principalii Teſt. Job de 
Macclesfield, 9 Hen. 5. In Urchenjfield Com. Hereford, cet- 
tain Principals, as the beſt Beait, beſt Bed, beit Table, 
Sc. paſs to the eldeſt Child, and are not ſubject to Par 
tition. 5 6 | 
PRINCIPLE, Pzinciexivm, a Term frequently uſ:d 
for the Cauſe, Source, or Origin of any thing; in which 
ſenſe we ſay, the Principle of Thinking, of Willing, &c. 

In Phyſics, we muit ever have recourſe to a ficit Pin- 
ciple; which is God. See Cavss. 

The Manichees admit of two Principles, the one of 
Good, the other of Evil; which they evabliſh in quality 
of two contrary Deities, conſtantly oppoſing each other 
See MANICHEE. See alſo Goon and Evir. 

According to the Doctrine of Pelagius, our Wills are tte 
Principles of our good Actions, and we ourſelves the Fril- 
ciples of our good Wills. See PELACIA VSS. 

PRINCIPLE is defined, among the School Philoſophers, 
to be that from which any thing is, is done, or know" : 
Unae aliquid eſt, fit, aut cognoſcitur; which is à very ex. 
tenſive Signification, and agrees to all kinds of Principle. 

Thus, the Premiſes are Principles, in re ſpedt of the (7 
clufion; and thus Fire, and every other Agent, are ii 
Principles of Things which they produce. 1 
The Thomiſts define Principle to the like effect; 1s 
quo aliquod proceait aliquo modo. 3 

The Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh Principles, Pitt 


Pia, into thoſe of Being, Eſendi; and thoſe of Ko 


Cognoſcendi : Or Principia Rei and Cognition. , 
Of the firſt they make two Kinds; viz. of Opens 

which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds really ! 
ſame with the Principle; as in the Proceſſion of tte 25 
and Spirit from the Father in the Trinity: An ot 

endency ; in which ſenſe, any Cauſe is a Principle, © the 
ſpe& of the Thing cauſed 3 or a Subject, in reſpect 
Accidents inberent in it. 


Ths 


. hich we borrow, or derive our 
2 or, it is that which 


ne be known. Such are Axioms, Defini- 
— ſuch alſo are Examples, Explanations, 


e 
owledge 
ales the 
% be KNOWLEDGE. or 
, ng thas contributes to the Eſſence of a Bo- 


PaiNCIPLES of à natural 


is = reof a natural Body is primarily conſtituted. 


Pod), 
e bos ſe things which 
ee rer, principles to be thoſe things which are 

| Art 3 r e 5 themſelves, nor of other things, 


not " things of them: Que nom fiunt ex ſe invicem, nec 
; ; 


, is omnia. | 
er lH hy of natural Principles, conſider a Body 
To " States; a Coal, e. gr. that was juit now a piece 
F —_ tis evident there is ſomething in the Coal, which 
of WO ciſted in the Wood; this, whatever it is, is a Prin- 
chor ow” is what we call Matter. See MATTER, | 
* there muſt be ſomething join'd with this Matter, 
ag it Wood rather than Fire; or Fire, rather than 
33 his is another Principle; and is what we deno- 
minate Form. SEC FoRM. 
| Matter, and Form, then, 


or gen nannte add a third Principle, viz. Priva- 


ſay they, a thing is not made from no- 
| re Ek Fen . from its not being that thing 
befor „ © This Ariſtotle calls Privation, and admits it as a 

ird Principle. 3 
_— - "508 reject it; for if Privation be a Pronce- 
. tis at leaſt ſo, in a very different ſenſe from Matter 
ind Form. See PRIVATION. EE . 
Some late Philoſophers admit no Principles but Acid and 
Alali. See Acip and ALK ALI. oz 
Ariſtotle makes two ſorts of natural Principles, as they 
| concur in the Generation, or the Compoſition of Bodies, 
The Principles of Generation, or of a Body in fiert, are 
| thoſe without which a natural Generation can neither be, 
| nor be conceiv'd. _ are Fe three Principles above 

ention d; Matter, Form, and Privation. 

m The Principles of Compoſition, or of a 8 * facto eſſe, 
already made, are thoſe whereof natural Bodies really 
conſiſt. Such, according to him, are Matter and Ferm; 
to which ſome add a third, viz. Union, to connect the two 
others together. But this is only neceſſary upon ſuppoſition 
of ſubſtantial Forms. See Subſtantial FoR u. | 

| Principles are uſually confounded with Elements; yet 
is there a real difference: Elements are only the firſt 
and ſimpleſt Beings, ariſing from the firſt Determination 
or Aſſemblage of Principles. They are the fimpleſt 
things in which Matter and Form are combined. Elements 
and Principles, therefore, differ in this, that a Principle, as 
| Matter, is only a begun, not a compleat Nature; but an 

Element is perfect and compleat. See ELEMENT, 
| To this Head may likewiſe be referred what we call 

Mechanical Principles of Bodies, which explain the Mecha- 
niſm or artificial Structure of Things, and all the Varieties 
and Differences of Bodies from Motion, Figure, and other 
| common Affections. See MECHANICAL. 
| Theſe Principles are differently maintain'd by three or 

four different Sects of Philoſophers ; vis. the antient Epi- 
cureaus, or Corpuſtularians; to which may be added the 
modern Gaſſendiſis; the Carteſians; and the Newtonians. 
| . EpIcVREAN, CoRPUsCULARIAN, CARTESIAN, and 

EWTON IAN. 

PRINCIPLES, in Chymiſtry, are the firſt and ſimpleſt parts 
whereof natural Bodies are compounded 3 and into which 
they are again reſolvable by Fire. Theſe are more pro- 
perly, as well as more commonly, call'd Elements. See 

LEMENT, | 

The Chymiſts make five Principles; three whereof are 
call'd active Principles, viz. Salt; Sulphur, or Oil; and 
Mercury, or Sirit. The Salt they ſuppoſe the Founda- 
tion ot all Savours; ſee Sar r. The Sulphur of Odours; 
- 2 HUR: and the Spirit, or Mercury, of Colours; 
ee SPIRIT, 

The two paſſive Principles, are Phlegm, and Caput Mor- 
Mn; which 7 & rr. 

wel] 2 1 i they alſo call elementary Principles. See 

RINCIPLES, in 
theſe Gentlemen, 
hole Nature, are 


the Hermetic Philoſophy. According to 
the two Univerſal Principles of fen- 
ſubtile and ſolid, which being join'd in a 
greater or leſs degree, generate all that beautiful Variety 
of Beings in the Univerſe. 
1 be three Natural Principles are Salt, Sulphur, and 
7. Theſe Principles generate the four Elements; 
ud are, as it were, ſecundary Elements, inaſmuch as they 
ae contain'd in all mix'd Bales Sulphur is the firſt, and 
2 in the place of Male; Mercury the ſecond, ſtanding 
e place of Female; and Salt the third, which copulates 
others together. Dick. Hermet. 


(83) 


are univerſal Principles of na- 


PRI 


PRINCIPLE is alſo apply'd to the Foundations of Arts 
and Sciences. See ART and Science. | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Principles are not to be proved 3 
they muſt be common Notions. See Nor iox and Axiom. 

1 here is no diſputing againſt a Man that denies Prin- 
ciples. The worit Reaſoning is that which includes a Pe- 
titio Principii, i. e. which ſuppoſes a Principle that 
ought to be proved. | 

The Word Principle isalſo uſed by extenſion for the firſt 
Rules, or Maxims of an Art. In this ſenſe we ſay, a Man 
is ignorant of the Principles of Geometry; meaning, he 
has not learnt Euclid's Elements. 

The Principles of all Arts and Sciences are found in this 
Dictionary, under their reſpective Heads. 

PRINTER, a Perſon who compoſes, and takes Im- 
preſſions from, moveable Characters, ranged in Order; or 
ſrom Plates engraven : by means of Ink, a Preſs, Cc. See 
PRINTING. 

Fuſt, Guttembourg, Schoeffer, Mantel, and Koſter were 
the firſt Printers. The firit that practiſed it in England, 
was Fred. Corſeles, brought over from Haerlem, under King 
Henry VI. In France, Gering; at Roine, Conrad Sweyn- 
heim, and Arnold Pannarts, both Germans; at Naples, 
Sixtus Ruſinger. 45 

The great Printers were Aldus, and Pant Manntins ; 
the two Zadii; William and Frederick Morel; Oporin ; 
Froben ; Rob. Hen. and Char. Stephens; G ythens , Tur- 
nebius, Torres, Commelin, Plantin, Rapheling, Vaſcoſan, 
Bleau, Criſpin, and the two Flzevirs. 

The learned Printers were the Manntii, 
the Badii, Turnebius, Wechel, Morel, &c. 

Plantin had the Title of Arch Printer given him by the 
King of Spain, in conſideration of his printing the Polyglot 
of Antwerp. 

The Names, CharaQters, and Eloges of all the famous 
Printers are found in the IId Book of the Cenſura Au- 
thorum. 

The Printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that Art, are 
eſteemed a part of the Company of Stationers and Book- 
ſellers : Before that eſtabliſhment, the Company conſiſted 
only of Bookſellers, Binders, IIluminers, and Parchment- 
makers. | | 

The Parchment-Maiers prepared the Skins, and made 
the Parchment or Velom; which were then almoſt the 
only Matters Books were wrote on. The Writers, or Statio- 
narii, wrote and tranſcribed Books after Copies given em 
by the Bookſellers. The Binders were charged with the 
binding of thoſe days, which was very coarſe ; only con- 
fiſting of two ſlight Boards cover'd with ſome paltry Lea- 
ther. The Illuminers painted in Miniature, and gilt initial 
Letters, Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, and other Compartiments. 
Laſtly, the Bookſellers ſet the Stationers to work, and ſold 
their ps ay in Shops, andother Places, on the days allow'd 
*em by the Statutes to expoſe the ſame. | 

PRINTING: Horſe, a Place deſtined for Printing, and 
fitted up for that purpoſe with Preſſes and other Furniture. 

The molt conſiderable Printing: Houſes in the World are 
thoſe of the Louvre and Vatican. 

The firſt began under Francis I. carried to its utmoſt 
Perfe&ion under Lewis XIII, by the Care of the Curdinal 
Richelieu; and removed into the Galleries of the Louvre 
by Louis XIV. See LouvRE. | 

The Vatican Printing Houſe, call'd alſo the Apeſtoli cal 
Printing: Houſe, becauſe the Pope's Bulls, D-crees, Ec. are 
printed therein, was begun by Pius IV. and built with 
great Magnificence by Sixius V. See VATICAN. 

Out of both theſe Priating-Houſes have come forth very 
beautiful and ſplendid Editions of the antient Authors: 
The Vatican was the firſt that printed in Arabic. 

The Clarendon Printing-Houſe at Oxſord, fy call'd be- 
cauſe open'd with an Edition of the Hiitury of the Lord of 
that Name, promiſes well: It has already furniſhed us 
with a fine Exgliſh Bible. 

PRINTING, the Art of taking Impreſſions with Ink, 
from Characters and Figures moveable, or immoveable, 
upon Paper, Velom, or the like Matter. See CHARACTER, 
IN R, PAPER, Ec. 6 

There are two kinds of Tyinting; the one for Books; th 
other from Copper-Plates, for Pictures: The firſt call'd Com- 
mon-Preſs-Prenting ; the ſecond Relling-Freſi- Printing. 
The prime difference between the tuo confiſis in this, 
that the Characters of the former are caſt in Relievoz and 
thoſe of the latter engraven in Creux. See RELIEvO, Ex- 

GRAVING, Cc. | 

The Art of Printing is a modern Invention : *Tis, in- 
deed, of a very antient ſtanding among the Chineſe ; but 

then their Printing is very different from ours. It muſt be 
own'd the European Printing, in its Original, was much 
the ſame with the Chineſe ; yet, as there was at that time 
no Commerce or correſpondence between Euroe and China, 
the paſſage into the Eaſt by the Cape of good Hope being as 
10 N | yet 


the Stephens's, 


988 Fet undiſcover'd by the Poringueſe 3 there is no room to bachins ſpeaks to the ſame effec as the p.. 
LH the Europeans _ EY _ = from = 8 va ; ry _ Privy, aud 
Chi 2 h 'd to have falln on the As to ) el, an X 
2 n * — 4 times. . the Perſon is not yet born that rey wn bp — chene. 
, Father Cor ples aſſures us, that Printing has been in uſe * a of 'em; before, menen 

in China from the Year 930. Father /e Compte ſpeaks more = + ry 15 bh e 1 N is only hl 
, 25 a Utes; rged fur 


largely; ſaying, that it has been there from, almoſt, all 
hon « 1 that there is this difference between and the Jealoufies of Cities againſt one another rie 
theirs and ours, that, whereas we have but a very ſmall - Yet Salmuth, in his Additions to Pancirollus tits 
Number of Letters in our Alphabets, and by the various Act, whereby it appears that Fiſt, atter havin er public 
Printing, and ſuſtain'd it a long time on bis * Mute 
Olin: 


Arrange ment of theſe, are able to form infinite Volumes 3 | 
we have the Advantage, by making our Characters move- at length took in Guttembourg as a Partner, to contrib, 
te 


able, to print the largeſt Works with an inconſiderable Quan- the Expence 5 which was very reat, b U 
tity of — ; theta that ſerved for the firſt Sheets, ſerving Books were moſt of 'em printed on Take the 
over again for the ſucceeding ones : The Chineſe, on the Parch ment, and after the Chineſe way. or at [egg 

| contrary, by reaſon of the prodigious Number of their Let. But the Cauſe is not thus decided: The a, 
ters, are precluded this reſource ; and find it more eaſy and Koſter urge divers things, to put him in the plac 
leſs expenfive to cut all their Letters on wooden Blocks; aſſigned to Fuſt. ; Mr. Ellis, in the Philoſ. Transall f ber 
and thus to make as many Blocks as there are Pages in a Books on him prior to any of thoſe above refer q to y 
Book, and theſe of no further uſe but for that ſingle Work. and even ſome as early as 1430, and 1432. fis cert, 

dle 


Their Method of Printing ſte hereafter. | Hlaerlemers, ſhew printed Books of that Date,whi | 
4 1 6 ſo well with the account given by Theo. Sr 
Origin and Invention of the European PRIN TIN. others, leaves little room to doubt, whether the Ho * 
| the Invention be his or the others due. All that ＋ 


Who the firſt Inventors of the European Printing were 3 Fuſt, according to this Writer, is the honour of eſſablit, 
in what City, and what Year *twas firſt ſet on foot, is a the Art in greater Luſtre and Perfection at another lc 
famous Problem long diſputed among the Learned: In many Years after. Pace 
effect, as the Grecian Cities contended for the Birth of But the difficulty lies, either in ſhewing why the Pradi 
Homer; ſo do the German Cities for that of Printing. ſhould be at a ſtand from 1432, to the reviving of i l 

Mentz, Haerlem, and Strasbourg, are the warmeſt on Mentz by Fuſt and Schoeffer, in 1465; or elſe in gin 
this Point of Honuur: Italy alſo would have enter d the ſome account of the Condition and Progreſs of this Loventic 
Liſts 3 but the Suffrages being at firſt divided between the during that Interval. ; 
firſt three Pretenders, they are left in poſſeſſion of the Now, Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other Author, ex. 
Queſtion, which, in reality is not yet juſtly decided; tho' it preſly affirm, that fo large a Work as the De Speige, Spe. 
muſt be own'd, Merts has always had the Majority of Voices. culum Salutis, of Koſter, ſhewn at Haerlem tor the fr 

We ſhall not enter into a nice Diſquiſition of the Merits printed Book, could never be his firit Effay: He mut 
of the Cauſe, but only propoſe the Pretenſions of each. have had the Art in its rougher Rudiments before, 1nd 

John Mantel of Strasbourg, John Guitembourg and John have made many Trials on leſſer Works: No doubt hit 
Fuſt of Mentz, and L. John Koſter of Haerlem, are the Per- firſt Attempts were on looſe Sheets, which we may ſuppoſe 
ſons to whom this Honour is ſeverally aſcribed, by their re- were eafily loſt. In effect, it mult be allow'd no inconſ. 
3 Country men; and have all their Advocates among derable Argument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt and 
t 


moſt artleſs Performances ſeem to be his: Mr. Ellis men. 


e Learned. 
Mantel, a Phyſician of Paris, enters the Lifts in behalf tions ſome things of this kind without Date, which he had 


of his Name-ſake of Hrasbourg; and contends that 'twas ſeen in the King's Library at St. Zames's, in that of Henner 
he firſt invented Printing in the Year 1442, and that in College and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the Marks of 
conſideration hereof, the Emperor Frederic III. gave him a the utmoſt Simplicity, and which might fairly bid for firſt 
Coat of Arms correſponding thereto: He adds, that Gut- Eflays: There is ſomething ſo aukward and coarſe in em, 
zembourg, whom he had taken in as a Partner or Aſſoc iate, that any body almoſt might have done em; mere Nate 
carry'd it to Mentæ, where he took in Fuſt a Partner. being ſufficient, without any Art or Experience at all. The 
he Haerlemers, with Boxhornins, Schrevelius, &c. re- Ink was only common writing Ink, unartfully ſpread upon 
fer the firſt Invention to Lawwrenzs Janæs Koſter of Haerlem, wooden Blocks, very clumſily cut, Sc. 
in the Year 1430. Adding, that bis Aſſociate, Guttembourg By this time we have traced up the Art to ſuch a State, 
ſtole away his Tools while he was at Church; and carried that it may, perhaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting who 
em to Mentz, where he ſet up for the firſt Inventor ; tho” it was invented it; and no doubt, Printing as it now {tands 
others attribute this Theft, c. to his Partner Fuſt. owes more to the Genius and Adareſs of ſome ot the later lui 
Munſter, Polydore Virgil, Paſduier, &c. will have Gut- provers, than it did to its Author. | 

tembourg, or Guttemburgh, to have really been the Inven- The ſame Conſideration may make us more eaſy under 
tor of Printing; and add, that he took in Fuſt and Schoeffer our preſent Ignorance of the Inventors of mot other Art; 
for Aſſociates. many of which had ſuch fimple Tegan Originals, that 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, eſpouſes the Cauſe of Puſt, oy you or I ſhould, perhaps, think it no mighty Credit to be 
Fauſt, or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firſt 8 eſteem'd the Authors of Inventions nothing leſs Artful and 

in Europe, and that he took in Guttembourg for a Partner. Ingenious. | | 

His reaſon for putting Fuſt in poſſeſſion of this Privilege, Progreſs of PRINTING. 
is, that the firſt Books that were printed, appear to have been 

all of his Impreiſion. Tis more than probable, had Gur- The firſt Printers, then, whoever they were, whether 
zembourg or Koſter had a greater or an equal Share in the Koſter, Fuſt, Schoeffer, or Guttembourg, made their fit Eflays 
Invention, they would not have allow'd him to attribute the on wooden Blocks, or Forms, after the CHineſe manner. 
whole to himſelf and his Son- in- law Schoeffer, as he has Lis not improbable, ſays Mr. Bag ford, they might take 
done, without ever offering to do the like, or in the leaſt con- the Hint from antient Medals and Seals; but others rather 


tradicting him, and aſſerting their own Right. imagine it to have come from the Method of making play- 
ſemblance to 


Theſe Editions are, 19. The Catholicon Fanuenſis, dated ing Cards, which, tis certain, bears a near re 111 
in 1460, and now in the King's Library. Fuſt's Name, in- the primitive Proceſs of Printing 3 as appears from the fi 
deed, is not to this; but 'tis perfectly like the following Specimens of that Art above-mentioned. See CARD: lan 
ones, where it is. 2%. The Latin Bible of 1462, now in the The Book at Haerlem, the Vocabulary call'd Caths 25 
1 French King's Library. 39. Tully's Offices, in 4to; (the refit and the Pieces in the Bodletan and Bennet“ College, _ 
Wo: | being all Tolio's) in the Year 1455 and 1466; for there are all perform'd in this way; and the Impreſſion Ankh 
W | Copies in the Boaleian, and the Library of C. C. College, have been only given on one fide the Leaves; after WI! 
| Oxon, of both thoſe Dares. 4*. Other Bibles of 1451. 55. the two blank fides were paſted together. . 
BY St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, 1473. 69. Mercurius 7. riſe But they ſoon found the Inconveniencies of this Met 5 
. | megiſtus de Poteſtate & Sapientia Dei, in 1503. 99. Titus and therefore bethought themſelves of an Impro bind 
| Livius, in 1518. . which was by making ſingle moveable Letters, di 
| Add to this, that at the beginning of Liuy, is a Privilege from one another. enn! 
. granted by the Emperor Maximilian, to Schoeffer for he Theſe being firſt done in Wood, gave room for a 0 
| | ſole Power of printing that Author for ten Years : and for Improvement; which was the making of em, at lengt 4p 
fix Yearsto all the other Books he ſhould print thereafter, Metal ; and, in order to that, forging Moulds, Matti 
in conſideration of his Father: in- law, Fuſt's having invented c. for caſting em. . gate the 
the Art of Printing. This Privilege is dated 1518, and From this ingenious Contrivance, we ought 10. 5 Fu 
ſigned Zac. Spiegel. Origin of the preſent Art of Printing, as practiſe 1 
Eraſinus, however, in the Epiſtle after that Privilege, rope; contra- diſtingui ſh'd from the Methods of the ; 
does not poſitively aver the Fact; he only obſerves, that abroad, and the Card-Makers at home, which 3 
- the firſt, or the chief Inventor of that Art is held to be F. ſame Art, only practiſed in a diffetent place, ot 
FHuſt. In the Advertiſement to the ſaid Book, Nich. Car- different view. | | And 


= WW 


* 


: befftr, firſt, Servant, and after- 
And of this, Las, of Fuſt, at Ments, above- 
s Partner, retty generally allow'd the Inventor. So that 
zieh the firit Printer; and, in ſtrictneſs, the 
795 printed with moveable Letters in 14 50, 
rinted Book ; the next Was Auguſtin de Civi- 
P Tuily's Offies, &c. about the Year 1461. 
* he Art being yet in its Infancy, there were ſome 
* 0 in the Books they ptinted 3 among the reſt 
m * of Capital Letters: hence they left the places 
was the! zal Letters blank, and gave em to the Illuminers 
of the init! Gold, or Azure: Tho', others ſay, this was 


vb : A dgediy, to enable em to paſs off their Books for 


n tell us, that Fuſt carrying a parcel of his 


: | offering *em to ſale as MSS. the 
| — A 3 3 of Books, and their 
_ 8 with one another, even to a Point; and 
ra he beſt Book-Writers could not be near ſo exact; con- 
ng there was Witchcraftin the caſe ; and, by either actu- 
x indicting him as a Conjurer, or threatning to do ſo, 
2 the Secret. And hence the Origin of the po- 


pular Stor) of Dr. Fauſtus. 


, the Art of 
From Mentz pr of Europe; Haerlem and Straſ- 


z which, as the current of Authors 


wards 0 
mentione 


the 
_— Dei, then 


| throughout a good 
 bourg had it very ear 


| ention. | 6 
| Atom Lari, it paſs'd to Rome in 7467 3 andinto R. 


1 Carton, Merchant; to Haerlem, to learn the Art: 
nb rel) prevailing with Cor ſeles, an Under-workman, 


d Octavo on Paper. 
Fn Oxford, Caxton brought it to Zondon about the 


Year 1470. In the ſame Year it was carried to Venice, and 
| to Paris, where Gering, Grants, and Friburger, all Ger- 
mans, invited thither by two Doctors of the Sorbonne; ſet 
up a Preſs in that learned Houſe. : ; 
Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and 
the vulgar Tongues 3 firſt in Roman Characters, then in 
Gothic, and at laſt in 7zalic. But in 1480, and, as ſome 
ſay, in 1476, the Taliaus caſt a Set of Greek Types; and it 


Which when he knew, and felt our feeble Hearts, : 
Emboſt with Bale, and bitter biting Grief. 
Which Love had launced with his deadly Darts; 


He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, 


N Perſuade to die to ſtint all 


ve Pica. 
ined 


cat | 
non, | 


A Set or Fount of any of 
Letters, Capitals, 
ounT, 


* Workmen employ'd in Printing are of two kinds; 
N 5, who range and diſpoſe the Letters into Words, 
wo bages, Oc. according to the Copy deliver'd them by 
_ ry or: And Preſi-men, who apply Ink upon the ſame, 
take off the Impreſſion. See ComPostriox, Oc. 


Office of the Compoſitor. 
abe Types being caſt, Ge, are diſtributed, each kind by 


tf 2 

3 3 the Diviſions of two long wooden Frames, an 

rided inte _ one, call'd Caſes; each of which is di- 
to little Cells, or Boxes, of different Sizes, 


theſe Sizes, includes current 
numeral Figures, Points, Spaces, c. See 
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Printing ſoon ſpread itſelf 
repreſent it, occaſion their pretending to the honour of 


in 1468, by means of Tho: Bourchier, Archbiſhop of 
2 * ſent V. Turner, Maſter of the Robes, 


do come over, a Preſs was ſet up at Oxford; and an Edi- 
| tion of Rilſinus on the Creed printed the ſame Year in a 


was at Venice, or, as ſome ſay, at Milan or F 
the firſt Editions in that . a e e Row 

The Ttalians, too, have the honour of the firſt Hebrew 
Editions, which were printed about the ſame time with the 
Greek, at Soucino, a little City in the Dutchy of Milan; 
under the direction of two Zeiſs Rabbins, Joſhua and Mo- 
ſes, whoſe Works are dated in the Year of the World 5240, 
anſwering to the Year 1480 of the Chriſtian ra. 

Towards the end of the 16th Century, there appeared va- 
rious Editions of Books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Arme- 
nian, Cophtic, or Egyptian Characters; ſome out of the 
Curioſity ot the Learned, and others for the Liturgie Uſes 
of the Chriſtians of the Levant, printed chiefly at Paris; 
whither Puncheons and Matrices were ſent from Conſtanti- 
nople by M. Savary, then Ambaſſador at the Port. 

Out of Europe, the Art of Printing has been carried into 
the three other Quarters of the World : For Aſia, we ſce 
Imprefſi.ns of Books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at 
Lima, Hoſion, Mexico, &c. for America; and at Morocco 
for Africa. 

The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit Printing through- 
out their Empire, as imagining that the too free Commu- 
nication with Books, might occaſion ſome change in Religion 
or Government; yet the Jews have ſeveral Editions of their 
Books printed at Conſtantinople, Theſſalouica, &c. 


Method of PRINTINO. 


The Printing Letters, Characters, or Types as they are 
ſometimes call'd, we have already ſpoke of, under the Ar- 
ticles LETTER and CHMARACTER. 

Of the Method of forming or caſting them, under the 
Article Letter-FouN DER. 

And of the Art of Engraving the Puncheons, Matrices, 
Sc. in order thereto, under the Articles ENGRAVING, 
PUxchEON, MArRICE, &. 

There are Letters of ſeveral Sizes, or Bodies ; each of 
which, again, are ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſome- 
times an Talick, and ſometimes an Engliſh Face. There 
* alſo Bodies with Greek, Hebrew, and the Muſic 

ace. 

The moſt uſual Sizes, or Bodies, with their Proportions, 
are ſhewn and exemplify'd in the following Table ; where, 
it is to be obſerved, that the Verſe anſwering to each is 
compoſed in the reſpeQive Letter 


With wounding Words, and Terms of foul Reprief, 


| That erft us held in love of lingering Life. 
The Hopeleſs, heartleſs 'gan the cunning Thief 


further ſtrife : 


To me he lent this Rope, to him a ruſty Knife: 


With which fad Inſtrument of haſty Death 


That woful Lover lothing-- 


The Boxes of the upper Caſe are in Number 98; and 
in theſe are diſpoſed the Capitals, ſmall Capitals, accented 
Letters, £9c. 

In the Cells of the lower Caſe, which are fifty four, are 
diſpoſed the common running Letters, with the Points, Com- 
ma's, Spaces, Quadrates, Oc. 

Each Caſe is placed a little ſlope, like a reading Desk, 
that the Operator may reach the upper Boxes the better ; 
and be in leſs danger of mixing the Letters by ſtretching 
his Arm over them. See CAsx. 

The Compoſitor's Poſt is againſt the middle of the Caſe, 
and he works ſtanding: holding an Inſtrument, call'd the 
Compoſing Stich, in one Hand, with the other he takes out 
the Letters, Points, Comma's, c. as he needs them, out of 


the Boxes; ranges them on his Compoſing - Stick; and, put- 
| ting 


ting a Space between each two Words, forms one Line after 
another; till the Stick being full, he empties it out upon an 
other Inſtrument, call'd the Galley ; ſeveral of which ranged 
in a Frame, call'd a Chaſe, are ready for the Preſs. 

This ſhort View of Compoſing, we ſhall further illuſtrate 
and enlarge upon. | 

The Compoſing-Stick, then, (repreſented Tab. Misczr- 
LANY, Fig. 7.) conſiſts of a Plate, or Slip of Braſs, Iron, 
or Wood, more or leſs broad, and contrived ſo as to be made 


more or leſs long according to the width of the Page, and 


the Number of Lines to be compoſed in it. 
From the right Side of this 
about half an Inch high, running the whole length of the 
Plate, and ſerving to ſuſtain the Letters, the ſides of which 
are to reſt againſt it 3 from the ſame Plate likewiſe ariſe 
two other lefler pieces, þ and c. one of which, b, is contrived 
to 1lide along it, that ſo the two pieces may be either ap- 
proached or withdrawn at pleaſure, to adjuit the length of 
the Line to the Meaſure intended. See CouposiN c- 
Sick. | 4 | 

Add, that where Marginal Notes, References, c. are re- 
quired in a Work 3 a ſecond ſlid ing Piece is added in the 
Compoſing- Stick, at the proper diſtance from the former: as 


t. 
E'er the Work man proceeds to compoſe, a Rule, or Slip 
of Braſs-Plate, cut to the length of the Line, and of the 
ſame height as the Letter, is placed in the Compoſing- Stick 


againſt the Ledge thereof; for the Letter to bear imme- 


diately againſt. Mi Tar 
Things thus prepared, and having the Copy lying before 
him, and the Stick in his left Hand; with the right he 
icks up the Letters, Spaces, c. and places em againſt the 
Rule ; while with the Thumb of the left he preſſes them 
| cloſe to the upper Screw, or Check; and thus keeps them 
tight and ſteady : while the other Hand is conſtantly em- 
ploy'd in ſetting in more Letters: The whole performed 
ur a degree of Expedition and Addreſs, not eaſy to be 
imagined. | | 

A Line being thus compoſed, if it end with a Word or 
Syllable, and fill the Meaſure ; there needs no further Gare 
otherwiſe more Spaces are to be put between the ſeveral 
Words to juſtiſy the Lines, i. e. to make the Meaſure pretty 
iff ; and thus he proceeds to another Line. | 

The Spaces here uſed are a ſort of blank Characters, of 
the like Dimenſions as the Letters, butleſs hig; and whoſe 
Faces, therefore, when ſet, do not appear, nor give any 
Impreſſion. They are of ſeveral kinds according to the 
Dimenſions of the Blanks, or Intervals to be made by them, 
viz. Quadrats, to fill up a Break at the end of a Paragraph, 
or the like; M quadrats, which are ſquare, and of the 
thickneſs of an zz, ſerving to make the diſtance after a Pe- 
roid, or between Sentence and Sentence; N quadrats, of 
the thickneſs of an 2, to be placed after Colons, Semi- 
colons, and Comma's ; and Hick or thin Spaces, to be uſed 
between the Words in juſtifying, as above. 

For Marginal Notes, in the Spaces reſerved for them, 
between the two ſliding pieces of the Compoſing- Stick, are 
put little quadrated pieces of Metal, call'd Cnuotations; 
which are juſtified by other ſmaller pieces: a Slip of Scale- 
board being placed from the top of the Page to the bot- 
tom, to keep the Note and Text at a due diſtance. 

The firſt Line thus compleatly juſtify'd, the Compoſi tor 
advances to a freſh one; in order to which, he moves the 
braſs Rule from 'behind the former, and places it before it, 
and thus compoſes another Line againſt it, after the ſame 
manner as the former: and thus he goes on till his Stick 
be full, which he empties into the Galley, after the manner 
following. 

Taking the Rule from behind the laſt Line, he places it 
before it; and with his two middle Fingers ſqueezes the 
Lines in the Stick cloſe; his two Fore- fingers at the ſame 
time being apply'd on the outſide of the Rule: thus he 
lifts them out of the Stick, and clapping his two Thumbs 
beh ind the firſt Line, lifts them into the Galley; taking care 
to diſengage his two Thumbs without breaking the Lines. 

The Compoſitor having thus ſet the proper Number of 
Lines in his Stick, v2. four, fix, or eight, and emptied 
them out into the Galley 3 he again fills, and empties 
as before, till a compleat Page be form'd: Remembring 
at the bottom of every Page to ſet a Line of Quadrats 
and at the end thereof the firſt Word of the Page enſuing, 
for a Catch-Word 3 and, if it be the firſt Page of the Sheet. 
one of the Letters of the Alphabet for a Signature. 

The Galley is a flat wooden Inſtrument, in form of a long 
ee ; of a length and breadth proportionable to that 
of the Page: It conſiſts of two Parts, the Upper, call'd 
the Slice, whereby the Pages of large Volumes, when com- 
re are ſlidden upon the Stone; the other, which is the 

ody of the bg is ledged on three ſides, to contain the 
Slice; the inner Ledge not to exceed half an Inch in 


height, that the compoſed Page riſing above it by one half 
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+ tained by two wooden Pins from ſliding 


late ariſes a Ledge a a, 


the height of the Letter, may b q | 
and removed without Se. 1 e , or bound 


This Galley is placed at the Top of the Car 
e, 

See GALLEY. | mw debe 

nged in : 


The Page, then, compoſed and 

he ties it up therein with Le or "Ws de Galle 
by; and proceeds to the next, till the Nu hos ac x , 
the Sheet be compleated : which done "ky ot Lager 
the Inpoſing or Correcting Stone, there to _— 
Order, in a Chaſe ; which they call Impoſin range then iy 

The Chaſe is a Rectangular Iron Frame * q; 
menſions, according to the Size of the Pa > ferent D. 
on; having two croſs pieces of the ſane 1 wg ate 
long and ſport Croſs, mortiſed, at each end. inte, Vt 
ſo By pr wy out occaſionally, 3 Frans, 

y the different Situations of theſe 
fitted for different Volumes; for be 2 A 
one traverſes the middle lengthwiſe, the other b Oda, 
ſo as to interſect in the Centre; which is the reactbuiſe 
mary Situation: For Twelves and Twenty-four i 7k 
Croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of the Chaſe - F. * Nr 

the long Croſs is left entirely out, and the ſhort ng 
in the Middle; and for Broadſides, or Sheets Oe Placed 
* * only, both Croſſes are ſet aſide. Printed on 

o areſs the Chaſe, or range and fix th , 
they make uſe of a Set of A attirs 3 125 
or {lips of Wood of different Dimenſions, — ab git 
an Inch high, that they may be lower than the yo wag 
Some of theſe are placed ar the Top of the P pres 
Head. ſticks; others b A 

ſticks 3 s between them to form the inner ) 
gin, call'd the Gutter ſticks ; others at the Sides, « 10 
Side-ſticks ; and others at the Bottom, cal q Fr, 
The Pages, then, placed in order on the Stone, the Chif 
is put over 'em, and the Riglets apply'd between hy 
Letter and the Chaſe, in the Poſition above-mentioned; 
the whole is lock'd up by means of other leſſer pieces cut 
in the Wedge-form, call'd Cuoius, which are driven ik 
a Mallet and Shooting ſtick, to a ſufficient Tightneſs 

Before the Form be quite lock'd up, they areſs 2 the 
ſame, by paſſing a ſmooth piece of Wood, call'd the Plainey 
over the Letters,to make en Surfaces ſtand flat and even; 
and when lock'd up, they ſhake it, to ſee that nothing flir, 

In this condition the Work is call'd a Form, containing 
more or fewer Pages, according to the Volume. See Foxy, 

As there are two Forms required for every Sheet, when 
both ſides are to be printed, tis neceſſary they be exadtly 
of the ſame length and breadth, 1. e. the correſponding 
Riglets, Head-ſticks, Ec. are to be equal in both Forms, 

Here, then, properly ends the Compoſitor's Office ; the 
12 thus finiſh'd, being to be committed to the Preſs 

an. | 

Indeed, as it is impoſſible but there muſt be Miſtakes in 
the Work, either thro* the Overſight of the Compoſitor, or 
by the tranſpoſition of the Letters in the Cafes ; after 
drawing off a Proof, it is deliver'd to the Corrector, who | 
reading it over, and rectifying it by the Copy; it is fe- 
22 to the former Operator, to be corrected accor- 

ingly. 5 
For the Characters uſed in correcting a Sheet for the 
Compoſitor, ſee Cox RRC TION. 

The Com poſitor, then, unlocking the Form upon the 
correcting Stone, by knocking out or looſening the Quoins; 
and ſpreading his corrected Proof fo, as that the Lines here- 
of range with the reſpective ones of the Metal; by running 
his Eye along both, he eaſily ſpies where Corrections are 
to be made: according to which, he proceeds to pick out 
the faulty Letters, Points, Oc. with a ſharp-pointed Steel. 
Bodkin, and puts others in their places. - 

Where the Alterations are confiderable, and particularly 
where Inſertions or Omiſſions are to be made, there uſually 
ariſes a neceſſity of over-running ; in order to which, 7 
muſt de- compoſe, or return the Lines back from the Chaſe 
into the Galley, and from the Galley again into the Com- 
poſing - Stick, to be new modell'd and reCtify'd accordingly. 

If, e.gr. one or more Words to be inſerted in a Line, cannot 
be got in by changing the Spaces of the Line for leſſer ones: 
part of the Line muſt be put back into the cloſe of the pre 
ceding one, or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent 
one, or both; till room is got. If the Inſertion be large, 
ſeveral Lines will need to be over-run, either backward or 
forward, till a Break is arrived at; when, if it be not $07 
in, a Line is to be driven out; and to get in that Line, 1e 
next Pages, either backward or forward, muſt ſometimes - 
over-run e'er it can come in. 1 3 

Where an Omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe mo 
be taken. If it be but little, the Compoſitor takes it out, u 
ari ves out the Matter; by either enlarging his Spaces, 0; N 
ſtowing the beginning of the following, or the cloſe of t . 
preceding Line, therein. If it be conſiderable, he _ 
obliged to over-run ſeyeral Pages e'er it can be driven o. 


Office 


aſe is 


* , Miz. 


| fer; and the two ſtirr'd together with a Stick till they be 


| the Varniſh, is ſet by, to be uſed occafionally. 


| Brayer, till the whole be incorporated and reduced into a 


5” 3» I” OY CS we 


— , 


— 
— — 
2 


* 


r of th raf, or PRINTING, properly ſo call d. 


thus prepared and corrected by 
tte fte, dee are three hinge required, > aper . 


* 2 a Preſs. 


1 
To fit * uri Sheets together in Water; theſe are 


þy dipping Jer. over one another; and to make 
erase laid in a _ 7 


wetting, , , i is of two kinds, black and red. The 
fonally 110d in Title-Pages, Calendars, Sc. the 
ody of Books. The Compoſi tion of each, 


2 0 boo'd no part of the Printer's Buſineſs, but 
tho 


vſuglly furni 
Method of making the PRINTINC- Ius. 


k : An hundred Pounds of Nut, or Linſeed- 
9 boiling, to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, 


z; cleans d and purity'd by throwing into it two Pounds of 


d. and about a dozen Onions. They then boil 
ane Wr f Pounds of Turpentine, a- part, till ſuch 


3 bey find, upon its cooling on Paper, that it breaks 
ne like Glaſs, 3 pulveriz ing 5 for if it pulverize . 
: eafily, tis a ſign it is burnt. 


The Oil and Turpentine thus 
prepared, the firſt is gently pour'd, half cold, into the lat- 


well mixed; after which, the Compoſition, which is call'd 


Now, to proceed to make Ink, they take a quanti 


ty of 


| {his Mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of Lamp- 


black; working it up with a kind of wooden Mullet, or 


kind of Pulp 3 which is the Ink for uſe. hy 

Where, Note, that its Thickneſs or Strength are always 
to be proportion'd to that of the Paper and the Warmth'of 
the Weather ; ſtrong Paper and hot Weather requiring 


| firong Ink: and that the Strength or Weakneſs of the Ink 


depends on the greater or leſs degree of Coction of the 
Varniſh. 5 8 | 
Br red In: They uſe the ſame Materials as for black, 


| excepting that inſtead of Lamp-black they add a proper 


Quantity of Vermillion. Some hold, that by mixing and 
incorporating the bigneſs of a Nut of Fiſh-glue, or Brandy, 
or the White of an Egg with the Ink 3 the Vermillion ac- 
quires a greater Luſtre, 

The Ink is applied upon the Forms by Balls, which are 
a kind of wooden Funnels, the Cavities whereof are fur- 
niſh'd with Wool, cover'd with Leather nailed to the Wood. 
One of theſe the Preſs-man takes in each Hand, and ap- 
plying them on the Iak- lock, to charge em with Ink, he 
rubs one againſt t'other to diſtribute the Ink equally ; and, 
at laſt, ſmears over the Form by beating or dabbing 'em 
ſeveral times over the whole Face thereof: This leaves 
the Form in a condition to be paſs'd under the Preſs, with 
the moitten'd Paper laid thereon, 


The PainTING-Preſs. 


The Printivg-Preſs (repreſented Tab. MiscELLANY, 
ho.8.) is a very complex Machine; its two principal Parts, 
each whereot conſiſts of ſeveral others, are the Body of 
the Preſs, which ſerves to give the Pinch or Stroke for the 
A and the Carriage, on which the Form is laid to 
undergo the ſame. TRE 

The ZBozy conſiſts of two ſtrong Cheeks h b, placed 
perpendicularly, and join'd together by four croſs Pieces 
or Planks. 

The firſt Plank cc, call'd the Cap of the Preſs, is 
fixed, and ſerves to keep the two Cheeks together at the 
due diſtance, at top: The ſecond 44, call'd the Head, is 
moveable ; being ſuſtain'd by two Iron-Pins or long Bolts, 
that paſs the Cap:. In this Plank is fix'd a Female-Screw 
wt e with a braſs Nut, ſuſtain'd by two ſport Bolts 
r ich keep it up: The third Plank ee, call'd the Shelves, 
2 to keep ſteady a Part call'd the Hoſe, in which the 
N (to be ſpoke of hereafter) is encloſed: The 
2 Plank F, call'd the Winter, is moveable; it bears 
22 arrioge, and ſuſtains the Effort of the Preſs beneath, 
a 2 Head does above; each giving way a little, the one 
eg, the other downwards, to make the Pull the 

The Spindle 28, Is an upright piece of Iron pointed with 
— of different det 3 a Male-Screw which 
83 the Female of the Head about four Inches. Thro' 


ye h, of this Spindl -" js xiv 0 
the Preſg man . pn * 1 rivetted the Bar, by which 


PPP : 
r e * ; Cs as 


T2 


Forin to be laid on: 
Stay Girts, one on each ſide; which being again faſten'd 


r — 
X. 5 * 
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The lower part of the Spindle paſſes thro! the Shelves» 


being incloſed in a ſquare wooden Frame i, call'd the Hoſe 5 


and its Point works into the Plug, fix d in a braſs Pan ſup- 
ply'd with Oil: which Pan is fix d to an Iron Plate let into 
the top of the Platten. The Preſs-man, then, by pulling or 
turning the Bar fix d in the Eye by an Iron Key, preſſes 
upon a ſquare ſmooth Piece of Wood call'd the Platten, and 
enables it to. compreſs. the Form cover'd with the Paper, 
Tympans, and its Blankets, which, in order hereto, are 
brought under the Platten. | | 
At each Corner of the Hoſe, is an Iron-Hook faſten'd to 
thoſe at each Corner of the Platten, with Cords or Pack- 
thread very exactly. | | 
The Carriage III, which makes the ſecond principal 
Member of the Preſs, is placed a foot below the Platten, 
having its fore-part ſupported by a wooden Prop , call'd 
the Fore-ſtay, while the other reſts on the Winter. On 
this Carriage, which ſuſtains the Plank, are nail'd two long 
Iron-Bars or Ribs 00, and on the Plank are nail'd ſhort 
pieces of Iron or Steel 5p, call'd Cramp-Trons, equally 
tempered with the Ribs, and which ſlide upon em when 
the Preſs is turn'd in, or out. e 
Under the Carriage is fix'd a ſmall piece of Iron call'd 
the Spit, with a double Wheel in the middle, round which 
Leather Girts are faſten'd, nail'd to each end of the Plank. 


To the gutſide of the Spit is fix'd a Handle, or Rounce, by 


which the Prefs-maii-turns the Plank in or out at pleaſure. 
pon the Plank is a ſquare wooden Frame, or Coffin q 4. 
wherein is incloſed a Marble, or poliſh'd Store, for the 
To this Coffn are faſten'd Leather 


tathe Checks of the Preſs, prevent the Plank from running 


too far out, when drawn from under the Platten. On the 


fore-part of the Plank is a Gallows rr, which ſerves to 


ſuſtain the Tympans, when taken from off the Form. 
On the Front of the Coffin are three Frames much 
alike, tho' ſerving for different purpoſes, vis. the two Tym- 


pans.and Frisket : The Zympans s 5, are ſquare, mide of 
three Slips of very thin Wood, and a-top of a lip of Iron, 
fill thinner, call'd a Head- Band: That call'd the outward 
Tympan is faſten'd with Iron Foints to the Coffin. They 
are both cover'd with Parchment; and between the two are 

laced Blankets, which ſerve to make the Impreſſion of the 
Platten upon the Surface of the Letters more equable; as 


'Ulſo to prevent the Letters from being broke by the Force 


of the Preſs. The Frisket 7 tr, is all of Iron, very thin; 
faſten'd a-top to the great or ourward Tympan 3 and 
ſuſtain d by a ſlip of Wood hanging from the Cieling, when 
open'd, to take out the printed Sheets, and pur in others. 
It is alſo cover'd with Parchment, or Paper, cut in the ne- 
ceſſary places, that the Sheet, which is between the great 
Tympan and Frisket, may receive the Ink, and that nothing 
may hurt the Margins. On the Parchment of the great or 
out ward Tympan it is, that the blank Sheet is laid to be 
printed. | | | 

To regulate the Margins, and make the Lines and Pages 
anſwer each other when printed on the other fide ; in the 
middle of the Wood in the fides of this Tympan are two 
Iron Points which make two Holes in the Sheet, to be pla- 
ced on the ſame Pins when the Sheet is return'd for an 
Impreſſion on the other fide, call'd the Reiteration. | 

very thing now about the Tympans being prepared for 
printing, and the Preſs-man having ink'd, or beat fi Form 
now placed on the Stone 3 he brings the Tympans and Friſ- 
ket down from the Gallows upon the Form; and advancing 
the Plank under the Platten by means of the Spit- 
Handle, or Roumce, gives two Strokes or Pulls with the 
Bar; and with the ſame Handle turn'd the contrary way, 
brings back the Plank, to take out the printed Sheet, 
and put in afreſh one; and this he repeats till he have 
taken off the full Number of Sheets the Edition is to 
conſiſt of. 

One ſide of the Sheet thus 2 tis remanded to the 
Preſs for the other; and ſo diſpoſed as that the Iron Points 
paſs thro' the Holes already made in the Sheet. 

Sometimes *tis required to cut the Frisket a-freſh, where 
the ſecond fide is to be more or leſs full of Printing than 
the firſt 3 as is frequently the caſe at the beginning and end- 
ing of Books, Cc. | 

The Number of Sheets. of the Edition being com- 
pleat, and the Form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the Letters 
into the Caſes ; they firſt waſh it in a boiling Lye to take 
out the Remains of the Ink, ſcouring it with a Bruſh, and 
then with fair Water. This done, it 1s carry'd to a wooden 
Frame to be unlock'd, and the Furniture, i. e. the Sticks, 
Oc. taken off to diſengage it from the Chaſe, Then the 
Compoſitor taking out ſeveral Lines at once upon a little 

wooden Ruler, he replaces each Letter in its proper Box, 
to be again uſed in the remainder of the Impreſſion; which 
laſt Operation they call Diſtribution. | 
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Beſide 


and that whereon the Succeſs of the reſt de 
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mentioned, uſed in Printing; they have likewiſe Rules for 


blank Lines, Borders, and Head and Tail-Pieces, accom- 


modated to the ſeveral kinds of Letters. 


The Rules for blank Lines are of Braſs, and made ex- 
actly the height of the Letter; otherwiſe they will either 


binder the neighbouring Letters from printing, or will 
themſelves be hindred by em. Theſe the Compoſitor oc- 
caſionally cuts into proper Lengths, as his Work requires. 

The Sorders are a kind of Ornaments in form of long 
Bars, ſerving for the Diviſions of Books, Chapters, Oc. 
Their Depth is proportion'd to the Letter, and their Length 
adjuſted to the Page 3 for being compoſed of ſeveral moye- 
able Pieces, tis eaſy lengthening or ſhortening em. 

The Head and Tail Pieces, cut either in Wood or Pewter, 
are Compartiments uſed at the beginnings and endings of 
Books. | 

The initial Letters are ſometimes cut in Wood, and fi- 
gured ; ſometimes caſt like the other Characters. 

For the Conveniency of the Binding, the Printers had 
early recourſe to Signatures, i. e. Letters of the Alphabet 
Placed at the bottom of the Sheet, which ſhew the Order 
they are to be bound in; as well as whether the Quires be 
compleat. | 3 

The Catch - Words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe; theſe 
are the firſt Words of each Page, which ate repeated at 
the bottom of the preceding Pages. The Numbers of the 
Pages are equally ſerviceable to the Reader and the Binder, 
to guide to References, and to warrant the Book duly 
bound and collated : Some Printers formerly put em at 
the bottoms of the Pages; but Cuſtom has carried it for 
the Tops. 

In i of Printing, they had likewiſe a Regi- 
ſtrum Chartarum, for the Convenience of the Binders: To 


draw this, at the end of each Volume, they collected the 


Signatures, and the firſt Words of the four firſt Sheets of 
each Alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards contented 
themſelves to expreſs the Signatures, and how oft each 
Letter was repeated. But the Regiſtrum has been long 
diſuſed. : pb 
the Corrector, and Com- 


As to the Faults which eſca 
in what they call Errata. 


2 they are uſually not 
he antient Editions had no Errata; but in lieu thereof 


they corrected the Faults in each printed Copy with a Pen; 
which was eaſy enough in thoſe days, tho impracticable 
now. In effect, we have antiently had Printers who did 
not need an Errata of above five Articles in a Volume of 
five hundred Sheets: How different from ſome of the 
preſent Set, who might make an Errata of five hundred 
Articles in a Book of five Sheets? 


The CnixESsE-PRIx TIR. 


There are three Opinions as to the Antiquity of the 
Chineſe-Printing ; one fixing it 300 Years before Chriſt 5 
another 900 Years after him; and a third carrying it ſtill 
farther back, and making it co-eval with that mighty Em- 
pire : tho' it muſt be allow'd the laſt is much the leaſt 
probable of the three. 

Their Manner of Printing, we have already hinted to be 
very different from that which now obtains among the 
Europeans: "Tis true, it has ſome Advantages over ours 
in Correctneſs, and the Beauty of the Character; but in 
other Reſpects it comes far ſhort : The fingle Advantage 
of moveable Characters making more than amends for all 
that is urged againſt us by ſome zealous Advocates for this 
Oriental Printing. a 

Books are printed in China from wooden Planks, or 
Blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of Callico, Paper, 
Cards, c. among us. See CARD, Oc. | 

Theſe Blocks are of a ſmooth, firm, cloſe Wood, and 
the Size of the Leaf required. On the Face-fide they glue 
a Paper, upon which ſome able Chineſe Writer draws out 
the ſeveral Letters and Characters, with a Chineſe Pen, which 
is a kind of Pencil. This is the principal part of the Work, 

nds. 

When finiſh'd, the Block is put into the Hands of a 
Sculptor, or Cutter in Wood; who, following the ſeveral 
Strokes of the Writer with his Gravers, and other ſhar 
little Inſtruments, makes em all appear in Relievo on the 
Wood. See Currie in Wood. 

When the Engraving is finiſh'd, they moiſten what re- 
mains of the Paper, and rub it gently off. 

The Ink they uſe in printing is the ſame with the com- 
mon Chineſe Ink 3 wherewith they alſo write; and is made 
of Lamp-black, mixed up with Oil. 

Their Preſs reſembles our Rolling-Preſs, much morethan 
the Letter- Preſs. See RoLLinG-Preſs. 

As to their Paper, it is inferior to ours: It is made of 
the inner Bark or Rind of a kind of Ruſhes, beat up with 
Water into a Pulp or Paſte, and form'd in Moulds, much like 
ours. See Par IR. | 
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Befide the ſeveral kinds of Letters and Characters above- 


P ſpecs between them, neceſſary for the paſſage o 
c 
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The Advantages of the Chineſe. in,; 
that they are my obliged to ale H che cn ib 4 
once; but print their Books as they need ole Tate 
Blocks are eaſily retouch'd, and made — Thy t, 
and that there needs no CorreQtor of the Pref erde wah 
Its Diſadvantages are, that a larg * g 
e eee 
the Ink e es 5 and that the Paper; 
ſubje& to Ber 18 PE to ter ml. 
Books in China. 


Rolling-Pan8s-PrINTiING, 


Rolling-Preſi-Printing, is employ'd in tat: 
or Impreſſions from Copper-Plates engraren _ off Prin, 
mrs | bl _ e hs etch . der 
It differs, as we have before obſery'd, fr 5 
in that the Marks and Characters, whoſe Imp Pint 
be taken, in the former Caſe, are indented, or wk Mm to 


and in the latter, are in Relievo, or ſtand out. ads; 


Origin and Progreſs of Rolling-Preſs-Purnvin; 


This Art is ſaid to be as antient as the 
to owe its Ocigin to 5 a 3 Ga ind 
who caſting a piece of _— late in melted Bj; _, 
found the exact Print of the Engraving left in & 
Brimſtone, mark'd with Black licked out of the $ = 
by the liquid Sulp¾hur. mie 

* 2 he N ed my = fame on filver Plates 
with wet Paper, by rolling it ſmoothly wi ; 
ths ſuceceded. F Fr Fine 

| is Novelty tempted ZBaccio Baldini, 2 Goldi 
the ſame City, to attempt the ſame ; which 89 
Succeſs; ingraving ſeveral Plates of Sandro Boticelly De. 
fign, and printing them off this new way: in which he vu 
follow'd by Andrew Mantegna, then at Rome, 

This pag, > getting into Flanders, Martin of Ay. 
_— a famous * * K ps of Plates of hi 
own Invention, and ſent ſeveral Prints into 7; 
thus, MC : 3 a 1 aly, marked 

After him Albert Durer a d, and gave the 
a vaſt number of Prints, both in Weod * Co Log 
About this time one Hugo de Carpi, an Italian Painter, 
found out a way, by means of ſeveral Plates of Wood, to 
make Prints reſemble Defigns of Claro Obſcuro; and ſome 
Years after, the Invention of Etching was diſcover'd, which 
was ſoon made uſe of 1 Parmeggiano. | 

The Art was not uſed in England till the Time of King 
James I. when it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 

The Structure of the Rolling-Preſs, and the Compo. 
tion of the Ink uſed therein; with the Manner of applying 
both in taking off Prints, are as follow. 


Structure of the Rolling-Preſs. 


This Machine, like the common Preſs, may be divided 
into two parts; the Body and Carriage, analogous to thoſe 
in the other. 1 | 

The Body confiſts of two Cheeks of different Dimenſions; 
ordinarily about 4 x foot high, a foot thick, and 25 aputt 
join'd a top and bottom by Croſs-pieces. The Checks ae 
placed perpendicularly on a wooden Stand, or Foot, hori- 
zontally placed, and ſuſtaining the whole Preſs. 

From the Foot likewiſe riſe four other perpendicular 
us join'd by other croſs or horizontal ones; which may 

e confider'd as the Carriage of the Preſs, as ſerving to 
ſuſtain a ſmooth, even Plank; which is about 4 5 foot long, 
2 + foot broad, and an inch & thick: upon which the en- 
graven Plate is to be placed. 

Into the Cheeks go two wooden Cylinders, or Rollers, 
about fix Inches in diameter, bore up at each end by the 
Cheeks 3 thoſe Ends, which are leflen'd to about 2 Inches 
diameter, and call'd Tyunnions, turn in the Cheeks — 
tween two pieces of Wood, in form of Half Moons, an 
lined with poliſhed Iron, to facilitate the Motion. 

The Space in the half Moons, leſt vacant by the Trun- 
nion, is fill'd with Paper, Paſtboard, Oc. that they may be 
rais'd and lower'd at diſcretion 3 ſo as only to leave the 
f the P lank, 
arg'd with the Plate, Paper, and Blankets. 3 
Laſtly, to one of the Trunnions of the upper Rol a, | 
faſten'd a Croſs, conſiſting of two Levers, or 2 8 
Wood, traverſing each other. The Arms of this = 
ſerve, in lieu of * Handle of the common Preſs; in 
Motion to the upper Roller, and that to the un i Be 
22 means the Plank is protruded, or paſs'd bet 
them. | 

Preparation of the Ink. 


The Ink uſed in Rolling-Preſs-Printing, is a Compoſt 
of Black, and Oil mix'd and boil'd together in 3 due 
portion. The 


ö 
| 


| tharuſed in t 


bout one another; 


| Hand, then of the rig 


| upon the Plank o 


| Ventual Priors, 


1 ous Matter, made of the Stones of 
The Black 133 of Sheeps-feet, and Ivory; 
peaches dumt; beaten, fifted, and mix d together with 
all well Wine, and ſometimes only with Water. 
Spit lack is uſually brought hither ready prepared 
js on the Mainz whence our Printers call it 
See BLACK. 5 ; 
Franc Ol _ they dilute this Black, is Nut. Oil; 
5 of boil'd up differently, according to the different 
W ze 1 ed in. 5 
3 K three Kinds, hin, thick, and ſtrong; 
1s in the degree of Coction: The Strong is 
only fineſt Works, &c. 
ike the Ink, they pulverize the black Stone very 
yy and paſs it thro' a fine Sieve 5 then mix it up 
__ with the proper Oil, by means of a Mullet; 
= che ſame manner as the Painters do their Colours, 
g 


Method of PRINTING from Copper-Plates. 


The Ink being prepared, they take a little Quantity of p 


; de of Linnen Rags, ſtrongly bound a- 
i on a Ke de * there with ſmear the . _ Face of 
it lies on a Grate, over a Charcoal-fire. 

121 Flats Cafficiently inked, they firſt wipe it coarſel 
r with a foul Rag, then with the Palm of the lefe 

15 of and, to dry the _ and for- 

iping, rub it from time to time on Whiting. 
gi eg the Plate perfectly clean, yet without taking 


| the [nk out of the Engraving, conſiſts a good part of the 


f the Workman, The French Printers uſe no 
9 being detrimental to the Colour of the Ink; 
nor do they lay the Plate on the Grate to warm, till after 


| joking and wiping it. 


thus prepared, is laid on a thick Paper, fitted 
Jags "= = Preſs: Over the Plate "4 laid the 
Paper, firſt moiſten'd, to receive the Impreſſion; and over 
the Paper, two or three Folds of Blanketing, or other 


| Stuff, 


Thus diſpoſed, the Arms of the Croſs are pull'd'; and 
by that means, the Plate with its Furniture paſs'd thro be- 
tween the Rollers; which pinching very ſtrongly, yet e- 
quably, prefſes the moiſten'd Paper into the Strokes of the 
Engraving, whence it licks out the Ink. | 

Some Works require being paſs'd twice thro? the Preſs, 
others only once, according as the Graving is more or leſs 


| deep, or the greater or leſs degree of Blackneſs the Print is 


defired to have. 
It muſt be obſerv'd, that the ſtronger, and thicker the 


| Ink is, the ſtronger muſt the Rollers Joon the Plate : This 


tempts many of the Workmen to uſe a thinner Oil, in or- 
der to ſave Labour 5 which proves prejudicial to the Im- 
reflion, 
; The wetting of the Paper ought to be done two or three 
days before printing it, to render it the more ſupple and 
mellow : As the Prints are drawn off, they are hung up 
to dry on Lines, Oc. | 
Laſtly, after the Number of Prints defired, have been 
wrought off from the Plate; they rub it over with Oil of 
Olives, to prevent its ruſting, and ſet it by againſt a new 
Impreſſion. If the Strokes of the Graving be perceived 
full of Ink harden'd therein, in the Courſe of the Print- 
ing; they boil it well in a Lye, e'er the Oil be apply'd. 
PRIOR, before, ſomething that is nearer the beginning, 
than another to which it is referred. See PR IORITx. 
Patos, is particularly uſed for a Superior of a Convent 
of Monks; or the ſecond Perſon, after the Abbot. Sce 
SU?ERIOR and Coxvzxr. | 
Priors are either Clauſtral, or Conventual. 
entual PRiogs are the ſame as Abbots ; all the dif- 
nce between them being in Name; both having the 
nh Rights; and both, alike, Governours of Monaſteries. 
e ABBOr. 
A Clanſtral Pn rox, is he who governs the Religious of 
in Abbey, or Priory, in Commendam; ſo called, becauſe 
© bas Superiority in the Cloiſter, or Monaſtery, See 
CouuEN DAM. 


His Juriſdiction is wholly from the Abbot 5 and ends 


nich the Abbot's Death, unleſs he has been elected by the 


Whole Convent. See CLAUST RAT. 

entual Priors, are of two kinds, vis. Regular Con- 
97 who govern Religious living in Communi- 
1 and Secular-commendatary-conventual Priors. 
within _— Priors, are obliged to take up the Prieſthood 
nien 4 Lear, or at moſt two, from the Dates of their Pro- 
"wank in default whereof, their Benefices are declared 

Priors muſt be twenty-fi I” 

y y-hive Years old, e'er they can go- 
I 6s Convent 3 and twenty, if the Convent be govern'd 


Trang Paiox, is the Superior of a large Abbey, where 
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ſeveral Superiors are required; as in the Abbeys of Cluny 


and Fecamp. | 

In the Monaſtery of S. Dennis, there were antiently five 
Priors; the firſt whereof was call'd the Grand Privy. In 
moſt Monaſteries, there is a Sub- Prior. 

There are alſo Grand Priors in the Military Orders ; as 
Priors of Maltha, or of St: Fohn of Jeruſalem, &c. 

PRIORITY, the Relation of ſomething, confider'd as it 
is before, or prior to, another; i. e. nearer to the beginning, 
or the firſt, See PosTERIORITY. : | 

The principal Modes of Priority are five, vis. in reſpect 
of Time; as when wo ſay, that the Grecian Empire was 


Prior to the Roman; Nature, as when we ſay one is prior 


to two; Orger, Dignity, and Canſality. Which are ſum- 
med up in the Technical Diſtich: | 


Tempore, Natura, prius Ordine, dic dd Honore; 
* Efefto Cauſam dicimus eſe prius. 


FRIORT Tr, in Law, is an Antiquity of Tenure, in com- 
ariſon of another leſs antient. See TEN U RE. 
To hold by Priority, is to hold of one Lord more an- 
tiently, than of another; in reſpect whereof, the Tenant 
is ſaid to bold in Poſteriority. See Pos r RRIORITVv. 

The Lord of the Prioriiy ſhall have the Cuſtody of the 
Body. Cromp. Furiſd. | 

PRIORS Alzens, certain Religious, born in France, and 
Normandy 3 Superiours of Religious Houſes, erected for 
their Country-Folks here in England. 


| Theſe, Henny V. deeming no good Members for this 


Land, 9 5 and their Livings were afterwards given 
by Henry VI. to other Monaſteries, and Houſes of Learn- 
Ing 3 but chiefly, as Srom obſerves, to the erecting of thoſe 
two famous Colleges, call'd he King's Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, and Eaton. 

PRISAGE, that Share which belongs to the King or 
Admiral, out of ſuch Merchandizes as are taken at Sea, as 
lawful Prize; which is uſually a tenth part. See Pa1zs. 

Priſagium eft jus Priſas capiendi; vel ipſe actus. 

PRISsACE of Wines, Butlerage ; a Cuſtom whereby the 
King challenges out of every Veſſel laden with Wine con- 
taining twenty Tuns, or upwards; two Tun of Wine, the 
one before, the other behind the Maſt, at his own price; 
which is twenty Shillings per Tun. See Dur. 

This Cuſtom varies a little, in various places: At Boſe 
_ * gr. every Bark laden with ten Tuns of Wine, pays 

riſage. 

The Term is now, almoſt grown into diſuſe; and in lieu 
of Priſage, the Cuſtom is 3 9 4 call'd Butlerage ; be- 
cauſe tis the King's chief Butler that receives it. See 
BuTLERAGE. 

PRISCILLIANISTS, antient Hereticks, who aroſe in 
Spain towards the end of the fourth Century. 

The Priſcillianiſts were a Branch of the Manichees and 
Gnoſticks. See GnosTicxs, Oc. 

We are at a loſs for their particular Tenets. St. Leo 
ſays, they attributed to Jeſus Chriſt only a ſictitious or ima- 
ginary Body. 

Priſcillian, their Leader, was a Lay- man: He was 
condemn'd with ſome Biſhops his Adherents, in a Council 
at Saragoſſa, and in another at Bourdeaux ;z but he appeal'd 


to the Emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at Treves, 


where being convicted of broaching Novelties, he was con- 
demn'd to 1 with ſeveral of Ris Followers. 

PRISE, or Pa1ze, in Navigation, a Veſſel taken at Sea 
from the Enemies of the State, or from Pirates; by a Man 
of War, or a Merchant-man, having Commiſſion from the 
Admiral. | 

Veſſels are look'd on as lawful Priſe, if they fight under 
any other Standard, than that of the State from whom 
they have their Commiſſion ; if they have no Charter- 
Party, Invoice, or Bill of Lading a-board them; if they 
be loaden with Effects belonging to the King's Enemies, or 
with Contraband Goods. | 

Thoſe of the King's Subjects recover'd from the Enemy, 
after having remain'd twenty-four Hours in their hands, are 


deem'd Priſe, | 


Veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike their Sails, after having been 
ſummonꝭ d thereto by the King's Ships; may be conſtrain'd 
to do it; and if they make reſiſtance, and fight, are lawful 
Pri ſe. 

2 in our Statutes, is uſed for Things taken of the 
Subjects by the King's Pourveyors. See PouRvETOR. 

Spelman deſcribes Priſes to be Corn and other Proviſions 
taken from the Country People, at lower Rates than ordi- 
nary * the Maintenance of the King's Houſhold, Garri- 
ſons, Oc. 

Roger de Montealto, who married the Siſter of Hugo de 
Abeney, claim'd the following Privileges 3 vis. his Caſtle 
of Riſinge cum Priſis 40 Dierum, with Priſes of 40 Days: 
Which Phraſe the ſame Author underſtands of the HEY. 

| 0 
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PRI 


of taking Proviſions for the Support of the Garriſon of his 
Caſtle, upon paying for them within 40 Days. See Stat. 
12 Car. 2. Cap. 34. | 

PRISM, in Geometry, an oblong Solid or Body, whoſe 
Planes are all rectilinear and regular, and the oppoſite ones 
equal. See SOL1D, c. | | 

It is thus call'd from the Greek ieh, ſomething ſawn, 
or cut Off. 

The Priſm is generated by the Motion of a rectilinear 
Figure, as ACB (Tab. GzomzTRy, fig. 16.) deſcending 
always parallel to itſelf, along the right Line A E. 

If the Deſcribent be a Triangle, the Body is ſaid to be 
a triangular Priſm ; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, Gc. 

From the Geneſis of the Priſin, tis evident it has two 
equal and oppoſite Baſes; that it is terminated by as many 
Parallelograms as the Baſe conſiſts of Sides; and that all 
the Vectone of a Priſm parallel to its Baſe, are equal. 
Every triangular Priſm may be divided into three equal 
Pyramids. See PYRAMID. | 


To meaſure the Surface and Solidity of a Pr1sM. 


Find the Area of the Baſe, e.gr. ABC(ſeeTriancrs) 
and multiply it by E; find the Areas of the Planes or Pa- 
rallelograms, that include or circumſcribe it, and add their 
Sum to the former Product. The Sum is the whole Sur- 
face of the Priſm. 

Multiply then, the Baſe BAC, by the Altitude CD; 
the Product is the Solidity of the Cube ABCDEF. See 
CEnTRO-BARIC. h | 

All Pri ſins are in a Ratio compounded of their Baſes and 
Altitudes : If then their Baſes be equal, they are to each 
other as their Heights; and vice ver ſz. Similar Priſins, Sc. 


are in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous Sides, as alſo 


of their Altitudes. | 

Pr1sM, in Dioptricks, is a Glaſs in form of a triangular 
Priſm, much uſed in Experiments about the Nature of 
Light and Colours. See Licnr, c. 

The Phænomena and Uſe of the Pri ſin, ariſe from its 
ſeparating the Rays of Light in their Paſſage thro' it. See 
Rav. | 

The more general of theſe Phænomena are as follow: 
For, to enumerate all, would be endleſs; and even theſe 
are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that Colours don't either con- 
ſiſt in the Contorſion of the Globules of Light, as Des Car- 
tes imagined; nor in the Obliquity of the Pulſes of the 
Etherial Matter, as Hook fancied ; nor in the Conſtipation 
of Light, and its greater or leſs Concitation, as Dr. Barrow 
conjectured: but that they are original and unchangeable 
Propertics of Light itſelf, 


Phenomena of the PRISM. 


1%. The Sun's Rays tranſmitted thro' a Priſm to an op- 
polite Wall, project an Image like the Rainbow, of va- 
rious vivid Colours; the chief whereof are red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. See RAIN BOw. 

The reaſon is, that the various colour'd Rays, which 
were before mixed and blended together, are now, in virtue 


of their different Refrangibilities, ſeparated by Refraction, 


in paſſing thro' the Priſin, and thrown, each Colour, by 
itſelf, See REFRANGI1BILITY. 

For the blue Rays, e. gr. repreſented by the dotted 
Lines, (Tab. OrT1cxs, fig. 50.) beginning to be ſepa- 
rated from the reſt in the Side ca, of the Priſm ab c, by 


the firſt Refraction in 44; are again ſeparated further in 


the other face of the Priſin bc, by a ſecond Refraction, 


the ſame way, in ee. Whereas in a plain Glaſs, or even in 


a Priſm, in a different Pofition 3 the blue Rays ſeparated 
by the firſt RefraQtion in the firſt Surface, are again mixed 


by the ſecond Refraction at the other Surface, which is 


made a contrary way. See REFRACTION. | 

2%. The Image thus projected, is not round; but when 
the Angle of the Priſia is 60 or 65 Deg. about five times 
as long as broad. | 

Becauſe ſome of the Rays are reftacted more than o- 
thers, and therefore exhibit ſeveral Images of the Sun, 
{tretch'd out in length, as if it were but one. | 

32. Thoſe Rays which exhibit the yellow Colour, ſwerve 

more from the rectilinear Courſe, than thoſe which exhibit 
the Red; and the Green more than the Yellow 3 and the 
Violet moſt of all. 

4*. If the Priſin thro? which the Rays are tranſmitted, 
be turn'd about its Axis; fo as the red, yellow, green, Oc. 
Rays be receiv'd in order, on another Priſin, about twelve 
Foot diſtant from the former, thro a little hole, and thence 
projected further; the yellow, red, Ec. Rays, tho' they 
tall in the ſame manner on the ſecond Priſm, yet will not 
be projected on the ſame place as the red, but will be de- 
flected further, that way towards which the Refraction is. 

And if in lieu of the ſecond Priſm, they be receiv'd 
on a Lens a little gibbous; the yellow, green, Oc. Rays, 
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will be collected, each in its © 
than the red ones: The reaſon of whk hagy's Nearer p 
is, that the yellow Rays are refracted Ny - Men, 
ones, the green ones more than the yell, than the reg 
violet _ molt of all. Para rate, ang 

59. The Colours of colour'd ; 
neither be deſtroy d, nor in any 92 ſeparate, en 
Refractions thro a number of Pri ſns TY by repeue 
thro' an illumined Space, nor by their mu: ner by fing 
nor by the Neighbourhood of the Shade 25 an, 
_— _— e Bodies. n being te 

ecauſe their Colours are not Modification. ..: 
Refraction, but original and imm den write 
of. See Cor ou. : I broperrie — 

60. All colour'd Rays collected t i 
either by ſeveral Prifims, or a AT * manner, 
1 form N 5 but being apa 1. — 
ter Decuflation, each exhibits 1 5 
WnlrEN RSS. : n Feerer Galen, e 

Becauſe, as the Ray was white e'er ; 
rated by Refraction; 2 thoſe parts being torr ly 
covers its Whiteneſs 3 and the colour'd Rays ns, rhe 
meet, don't deſtroy one another, but only intermi en they 

Hence Duſts, or Pouders, red, yellow, green, blue 10 0 
mix d in a certain proportion, become grey; or Ae 
pair rages 2 Mixture of black and white; and £ The 
perfectly white, but that ſome of the Rays are able 

Thus if a Circle of Paper be ſmear'd with all 0 0 
lours a- part, in a certain proportion, and turn'd ff * 
bout its Centre, ſo that the Species of the ſevers] 000 f 
may be confounded in the Eye by the Velocity of th Mo 
tion; the ſeveral Colours will diſappear, and the * , i 
ſeen of one uniform Colour, between black and rg a 
, _ ns Rays _ yery obliquely on the inne 

uperficies of a Priſm; the Rays reflected wi ler 
hae = tranſmitted, 6.7% c adv — 

If there be two Pyi ſins, the one full of a red; 

the other of a blue one * two join'd 3 a 
opake: tho' if both be fill'd either with a blue or a reg 
Liquor, they will, together, be tranſparent. For the one 
tranſmitting none but blue, the other none but red Rays; 
the two together will tranſmit none at all. See Br. 

99. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, view' thro 
a Priſm held to the Eye; ſeem fringed or hemmed, on one 
ou with red and yellow, on the other with blue and vio- 

100. If two Pri ſins be ſo placed, that the red of the one, 
and the purple of the other, meet in a proper Paper encom- 
paſs'd with Darkneſs 5 the Image will be pale: but view'd 
thro' a third Priſm held to the Eye at a due diſtance, will 
appear double, red and purple. 

And if two kinds of Duſts, the one perfectly ted, the 
other blue, be mixed; a little Body being cover'd thick 
with the Mixture, will exhibit a double Image, the one 
red, the other blue, thro' a Pyiſin apply'd to the Eye. 

119. If the Rays tranſmitted thro' a convex Lens, be 
receiv'd on a Paper before they meet in the Focus, the 
Confine of Light and Shadow will ſeem tinged with a ted 
Colour; if beyond the Focus, with a blue. | 

129. If the Rays about to be tranſmitted thro' one part 
of the Pupil, be intercepted by the Interpoſition of ſome 
opake Body near the Eye; the Extremes of Bodies lying 
beyond it, will ſeem ting d with Colours, as if ſeen thro 
a Priſm ; tho! leſs vivid. 

Becauſe the Rays tranſmitted thro' the reſt of the Pup! 
are ſeparated by Refraction into Colours; and the intercep- 
ted Rays, which would be refracted a contrary way, af 
prevented from mixing and diluting them: Whence al! 
it is, that a Body viewed with both Eyes thro two lite 
Holes made in a Paper, does not only appear double, but 
tinged with Colours too. 8 

PRISMOID, PRIsMOf DES, in Geometry, 2 ſolid Figure 
bounded by ſeveral Planes, whoſe Baſes are right-angled 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike fituated. See Pals. 

PRISON. See Goar, =T 

PRISONER, in Law, one that is reftrain'd of his Liberty 
upon any Action, Civil or Criminal; or upon Commandment 

A Man, again, may be Priſoner either upon Matter 0 
Fact, or of Record. | . 

Priſoner upon Matter of Record, is he who being Pi. 
ſent in Court, is by the Court committed to Priſon, only 
upon an Arreſt, be it by the Sheriff, Conſtable, or 8 

PRIVATION, the Abſence, Want, or Deſedt, of lon 
thing needed. | «ion 

In the Canon Law, Privation is uſed for an Interdictin, 
or Suſpenſion. See DEPRIVATION. off 

The Myſtic Divines call Privation of God, the * ci 
” _ experiences, to whom God docs not make him 
elt. | ; ing 
The Church of Nome teaches, that Children 1 
without Baptiſm, go into a Limbus, where they underg 
Privation of the Sight of God. Par 


in Phyſics, is a Negative Ppinciple, which, 

P ge 2 the Per ipaticks SY conſpires 
with WAG natural Bodies. See MATTER and Form, 

colin Gonifies no more than the abſence of the fu- 

Privat! ; Th us every thing, according to Ariſtorle, is 

ture * this, that it was not that thin before, e. gr. a 

| form'd fs hence, that it was not a Chick before it was 


an 1 - which is what that Philoſopher calls Privation. 
en 


LE. 0 . . 
7 90 very angry with the Antients, for not admit- 


1 a Principle; and imputes it to their Ig- 
| ting TOE But it Y an Injuſtice to reproach them 
a orance, of what it is im oſſible to be ignorant of; 
with (goo Illuſion to produce this poor Principle of Pri- 
ane. ap ſuch a mighty Myſtery 3 there being no body but 
yn ſes it a thing known, that a thing 28 207 before it is 
1 


made. See PERIPATETIC, Oc. 


it into a contrary Senſe. See PART ICL E. 
day” Greeks, he; is uſed as a Privative 3 
eters, Atheiſt, Acephales, Sc. 


% 1.elingbilts, &c. 
ny ib, French, Cc. on occaſion, borrow both the 


„ and Greek Privatives. ; | 
SO UITATIVE Quantity, in Algebra, is a Quantity leſs 


thing; call'd allo a Negative Quantity: in oppoſi- 
| 9 x3 ative or Poſitive Quantities. See QuANTI- 


Ty, NEGATIVE, Oc. 


ative Onantities, are denoted by the Character of 

3 X prefix d to them. See CHARACTER, 

PRIVILEGE, in the general, any kind 9 Pre- 
rogative, or Advantage, attach'd to a certain Perſon, Con- 
| dition, or Employment; excluſive of others. 
The Word is form'd from the Latin privata lex. 
Pr1vILEGE, in Law, is a particular Right granted to a 
| fingle Perſon, Place, Community, or the like; whereby 
| they are exempted from the Rigour of the common Laws. 
Privilege is either Perſonal or Real : A Perſonal Privi- 
ge is that which is granted to any Perſon, either againſt 
or beyond the Courſe of the Common Law]; ſuch, e. gr. is 


| reſted, nor any of his Servants, during the fitting of Par- 
liameat, nor for a certain time before and after. See PAR- 
| LIAMENT. 
Privilege Real, is a Franchiſe granted to a Place. See 
| FRANCHISE. | 
Bauch is that granted to our Univerſities 3 by which none, 
| tho' Members thereof, may be call'd to Veſtminſter-Hall, 
upon any Contract made within their own Precin&s. 
So alſo, a Perſon belonging to the Court of Chancery, 
| cannot be ſued in any other Court; certain Caſes excepted 3 
and if he be, he may remove it by Writ of Privilege. 

"Tis an antient Privilege, for Men to be exempted from 
Arreſts within the Verge of the Court; i. e. in or near the 
| Palace, where the King is refident : Becauſe, in ſuch Caſes, 
Quarrels frequently happen; and the Peace ought to be 
| ſtrictly kept there. See VERGE. 

In the Laws of Hen. 1. tis expreſs'd, that Peace ought 
to be maintain'd religiouſly and reverently within four 
Miles of the King's Doors towards the four Quarters; and 
forty nine Acres, nine Foot, nine Palms, and nine Barley- 
Corns around. See PEAcx. 

PrIVILEGE, in Commerce, is a Permiſſion from a 
Prince, or Magiftrate, to make and ſell a certain Merchan- 
dize; or to engage in a certain Commerce; either exclu- 
lively of others, or concurrently with them. 

The firſt is call'd an excluſive Privilege ; the latter, ſim- 
Ply, Privilege. 

Excluſive Privileges are to be granted rarely; by reaſon 
of the hindrance they are of to Trade: yet they are ſome- 
umes very 08 and reaſonable, by way of Reward for the 
Invention © uſeful Machines, Manufactures, Oc. 

Excluſive Privileges for foreign Commerce, are uſually 
rranted on the following Conditions: That the Commo- 
ues be brought from remote Parts, where there is no go- 


= for a limited Time: That the Privilegees be not al- 
Wed to monopolize, f. e. to raiſe and lower their Commo- 
"ues at pleaſure 3 but that the Sale and Price be always 
ee to the Expence, Intereſts, Sc. And, That 
: = 71v1legees aſſiſt the State, on occaſion, with part of their 


Parvittkgy for the In . 3 

1 5 preſſion of Books. This Privilege 

- Bort excluſive; being a Permiſſion which an Author 
the A eller obtains under the Great Seal, to have alone 

3 preſſion of a Book; with a Prohibition of all others 
A ol, or Arber the ſame, within a certain 

< ars , . 

tles expreſs'd 3 7 143 under the Clauſes and Penal 


eſe Privileges were unknown till the Beginning of the 


The Latins bave their Privative in; as, incorrigibilis, 


that of a Member of Parliament, who may not be ar- 
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16th Century ; when 25 were introduc'd in France : 
4 


pRIVATIVE, in Grammar, a Particle, which prefix'd 


ing without running great riſques : That the Privilege be 


PRI 


The oldeſt is faid to bear Date in the Year 150). and to 
have been occafion'd by ſome Printers counterfeiting the 
Works of others, as ſoon as they appear'd. 

But People were yet at liberty to take or let them alone 
at pleaſure; till the Intereſts of Religion, and the State, 
occaſion'd the reſtraining of this Liberty. | 

In 1563, Charles IX. publiſh'd a celebrated Ordonnance, 
forbidding any Perſon, on pain of Confiſcation of Body and 
Goods, to print- any Letter, Speech, Ec. without permiſ- 
ſion. 

The like has been ſince done in England: tho at preſent, 
Privileges are not only, not requir'd ; but by the late Act 
for ſecuring the Properties of Books, ſeem needleſs. 

PRIVITIES, the natural Parts, of either Sex ; or thoſe 
immediately miniſtring to the Bufineſs of Generation. See 
GENERATION, PuDEnNDUuM, gc. 6 

PRIVITY, an intimate Freedom, or private Familia- 
rity, between two Perſons. See Parvy. 

The Lawyers ſay, if there be Lord and Tenant, and the 
Tenant hold of the Lord by certain Services; there is a 
Privity between them in reſpe& of the Tenure. 

PRIVY, in Law, a Perſon who is Partaker, or has an In- 
tereſt, in an Action or Thing. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, Privies in Blood : Every Heir 
in Tail, is priuy to recover the Land intail'd. 

In old Law-Books, Merchants Privy are oppo:'d to 
Merchants Strangers. 

Coke mentions four kinds of Privies: Privics in Blood, 
as the Heir to his Father : Privies in Repreſentation, as 
Executors and Adminiſtrators to the Deceaſed : Privies 
in Eſtate, as he in Reverfion, and he in Remainder, when 
Land is given to one for Life, and to another in Fee; the 
reaſon is, that their Eſtates are both created at the ſame 
time. The fourth is, Privy in Tenure, as the Lord b 
Eſcheat, i. e. when Land eſcheats to the Lord for want of 
Heirs. 

Parvy Council, a Council of State, held by the King, to 
concert Matrers for the public Service, the Honour and 
Safety of the Realm, c. See Councir. 

The Privy Council is the Primum Mobile of the State, 
and that which gives the Motion and Direction to all the in- 
ferior Parts. It is likewiſe a Court of Juſtice of great Anti- 
quity; the primitive and ordinary way of Government in 
England being by the King and Priuy Council. 

It has been frequently uſed by all our Kings, ſor deter- 
mining Controverſies of great Importance: The ordinary 
Judges have ſometimes declined giving Judgment, till they 
had conſulted the King and Priuy Council; and the Parlia- 
ment have frequently referr'd Matters of high moment to the 
ſame; as being by long Experience better able to judge of, 
and by their Secrecy — Expedition, to tranſact ſome State- 
Affairs, than the Lords and Commons. | 

At pms the Privy Council takes Cognizance of few 
or no Matters, except ſuch as may not be well determin'd 
by the known Laws and ordinary Courts; ſuch as Matters 
of Complaint, and ſudden Emergencies. 

The Oath of a Privy Counſellor is to the utmoſt of his 
power and diſcretion, truly and juſtly to counſel the King, 
and to keep ſecret the King's Counſels. 

Antiently, to ſtrike in the Houſe of a Privy Counſellor, 
or elſewhere in his preſence, was grievouſly puniſh'd: To 
conſpire his Death, is Felony 3 and to effect it, High- 
Treaſon. ' | 

With the Advice of this Council, the King iſſues Proc la- 
mations that bind the Subject, provided they be not con- 
trary to Law. See PROCLAMATION. 

In Debates, the loweſt delivers his Opinion firſt, the 
King laſt; and thereby determines the Matter. 

A Council is never held without the preſence of a Secre- 
tary of State, See SECRETARY. 

The Members of the Privy Council in the Year 1710, 
were in Number 57. Their Officers; four Clerks of the 


Council, three Clerks extraordinary, three Clerks in the 


Council-Office, a Keeper of the Records, and two Keepers 
of the Council-Chamber. 

Lord Preſident of the Privy Council. See Pa EsI- 
DENT. 


Parvy Seal, a Seal which the King uſee, previouſly, ta 


ſuch Grants, Sc. as are afterwards to paſs the Great Seal. 

Yet the Privy Seal is ſometimes uſed in Matters of leſs 
conſequence, which don't _ the Great Seal. See SEAL. 

Lord PRIvx Seal, is the fifth great Officer of the Crown; 
thro' whoſe hands paſs Charters and Grants of the King, 
and all Pardons ſign'd by him, before they come to the 
Great Seal : alſo Matters of leſs moment, which don't paſs 
the Great Seal, v.gr. for Payments of Money, Oc. 


He is a Lord by Office, and a Member of the Privy 


Council; he was antiently chief Judge of the Court of Re- 
queſts. See Parvy Seal. 
Parvy Chamber. See Gi BAR 
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PRO Confeſſo, in Law: when, upon a Bill exhibited in 

Chancery, the Defendant appears, and is in Contempt for 
not anſwering, and in Cuſtody; upon a Habeas Corpus, 
(which is granted by Order) to bring him to the Bar, the 
Court aſſigns him a Day to anſwer; which being expir'd, 
and no Anſwer put in, a ſecond Habeas Corpus is granted, 
and a farther Day aſſign'd: by which Day, if he anſwer 
not, the Bill, upon the Plaintiff's Motion, ſhall be taken pro 
confeſſo, unleſs Cauſe be ſhew'd by a Day, which the Court 
uſuaily gives; and for want of ſuch Cauſe ſhew'd, upon 
Motion, the Subſtance of the Plaintiff's Bill ſhall be de- 
creed, as if it had been confeſs'd by the Defendant's An- 
ſwer: or, after a fourth inſufficient Anſwer made to the Bill, 
the Matter of Fact not ſufficiently anſwer'd unto, ſhall be 
taken pro confeſſo. 
Pro Indiviſo, in Law, a Poſſeſſion, or Occupation of 
Lands, or Tenements, belonging to two or more Perſons ; 
whereof none can ſay which is his ſeveral Portion; each 
having the whole, Oc. as Co-parceners before Partition. 
See Pour-Party and PARTITION. 

PROBABILISTS, a Sect, or Diviſion, among the Ro- 
maniſts, who adhere to the Doctrine of Fee, Opinions; 
holding, that a Man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable ſide, but may take the leſs probable, if it be 
but barely probable. See PRO ABLE. 

The Jeſuits and Moliniſts are ſtrenuous Probabiliſts. See 
JzsviT, Oc. 

Thoſe who oppoſe this Doctrine, and aſſert, That we 
are obliged, on pain of Sinning, always to take the more 
probable fide, are call'd Probabilioriſts. . 

The Janſeniſts, and particularly the Port. Royaliſts, are 
Probabilioriſts. See JANSENIST, Oc. 

PROBABILITY, in Reaſoning, a Veriſimilitude; or an 
Appearance of Truth. See TauTH, | | 

To define it Philoſophically, Probability is the appear- 
ance of the Agreement or 2 — of two things by 

the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe connection is not fixed or 

immutable, or is not perceived to be ſo; but is, or ap- 

ars, for the moſt part, to be ſo; ſo as to ſuffice to induce 

the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. See EvibENcxkE. 

That Propoſition, then, is probable, for which there are 
Arguments and Proofs to make it paſs, or be received for 


true, See PROBABLE. 
The entertainment the Mind gives to this ſort of Propo- 


ſitions, is call'd Belzef, Aſent, or Opinion. See Faitn. 

Probability, then, being to ſupply the defe of our 
Knowledge, is always converſant about Propoſitions, whereof 
we have no certainty, but only ſome Inducements to receive 
them for true. See OP1N10N. | 

According to Ariſtotle, a Propoſition is probable, if it 
ſeems true to all, or moſt People, and thoſe the wiſer, and 
more reputable Sort. But by ſeems, he means, what, after 
a cloſe Inquiry, ſhall ſeem to be true. 

Of Probability there are various Degrees, from the Con- 
fines of Certainty and Demonſtration, down thro' Impro- 
bability and Unlikelineſs, to the Confines of Impoſlibility ; 
and alſo Degrees of Aﬀent from certain Knowledge, and, 
what is next to it, full. Aſſurance and Confidence, quite 
down to Conjecture, Doubt, Dittruſt, and Disbelief. 

The grounds of Probability, are, in ſhort, theſe two fol- 
lowing, viz. the Conformity ot any thing with our own Know- 
ledge, Experience, or Obſervation, call'd z:7ernal Probability; 
and the Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation 
or Experience, call'd external Probability. See CrEDi- 
BILITY, 

ProBABIL1TY, in Poetry, the appearance of Truth in the 
Fable, or Action, of a Poem. See AcTion and FABLE. 

There are four Kinds of Actions: For a thing may be 
either only true, or only probable; or true and probable at 
the ſame time; or neither the one nor the other. See 
ACTION. | | 

Theſe four Kinds of Actions are ſhared between four 
Arts: Hiſtory takes the firſt, ſtill keeping to Truth, with- 
out regard to Probability. See HisTory. 

Epic and Dramatic Poetry have the ſecond 3 and ſtill 
prefer Probability, tho' falſe, to an Inprobability, tho 
true: Thus the death of Dido, who kilis herſelf on her 
being deſerted by Aneas, tho' falſe in itſelf, is a fitter Sub- 
ject for a Poem, than the Action of Sampſon, or the Maid 
of Orleans. | 

Moral Philoſophy takes the third 3 and the Fabuliſts, 
as A, ſop, &c. the fourth. See FARBL k. 5 

Boſſu adds, that the Epopea in its Nature and Eſſence, 
uſes Truth and Probability like Morality 3 yet in its Cir- 
cumſtances and Expreſſions takes a liberty like that of 
Aſop : Inſtances of each we have in the ZAneid. 

Poetical Probability may be ſo either in reſpect of 
the Rules of Theology, . of Morality, Nature, Reaſon, 
Experience, or Opinion. EDS 

As to the Theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is 
Probable, in reſpe& hereof 3 becauſe nothing is im- 


poſſible to God. This is an Expedia 
Nest recourſe to, in order to {Pedic ; hey by 
ny 2 5 1 4 of Nature; within 1 Vo 
CHINE, 4 n Artic hu 
As to Morality, we have obſerved. js rw ww 
and Veriſimilitude: An antiene ok wal res bot y 
the Theatre for a flip herein; vis. for m condemn 8 
whom he repreſented as an honeſt Man . 18 leſa 
Tongue fore, bis Mind did nat, =” © it 
eneca accuſes Virgil of an Offi ; 
bability, in laying, that the Winds * pro: Natur 
for, ſays that Philoſopher, Wind being . 115 Gon; 
to ſuppoſe it at Reſt, is to deſtroy its — 5 N in Mot 
Veſſius anſwers, that the Poet only ſpeaks of bored 
Origin 1 Winds 3 are produced in Mountain . 
pours, Oc. pent there: Juſt a 1 
are encloſ ts w ini, ad. Wind 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an Offe ' 
Probability, by making LEneas find Peet 1 45 Nana 
cauſe that Country produces none. | "a by. 
Indeed theſe Faults are excuſable, becauſe, 3 * 
_ cog 2 they are not Faults in the Poe 1 
| 11 . 11 
= from his ene of ſomething taught u theegs 
However, care muſt be taken they ben't too raf. 
being ſome Probabilities of this Kind, dad on 
ſelf could _ 1 withal: He would never be 
given, were he to repreſent a Lion fearful, eps 
Fox ſtupid, Ec. : | "RAG 
Probability, in reſpect of Reaſon, is frequent] i 
upon by thoſe who affect nothing but * * 
Here Statius is a notorious Criminal: Titus being ſurptrd 
in an Ambuſcade by fifty Bravoes, who had vow'd bi; 
death; kills forty-nine of em, and pardons the laſt. 
Again, two young Kings, whereof this ſame Tics wy 
one, the other Polynices, upon a Quarrel, go toyetier by 
the ears; and box it out; their Swords all the while by 
their ſides. Sermutatur & intima Vultus, unca manu, pen. 
zuſqz oculis cedentibus inſtat. | 
Scaliger accuſes Homer of an Offence againſt Erjeri. 
ence 3 in ſaying, that Jupiter thunder à and ſuow d at the 
ſame time. This, ſays the Critic, was never known ; and 


- yet have there been Inſtances hereof even in our time, 


But the 2 and moſt important Kind of Priþuli- 
lity, is that in re ap" of common Opinion. A thing is p- 
bable when it looks like Truth : But, ſometimes, it ſhall 
appear true to the People, and falſe to the Learned; and 
vice Verſa, When, then, the Learned and the People ue 
divided, to which fide muſt the Poet adhere ? Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, the Adventure of Penelope, the Hiſtory of Med, 
Helena, or the like: What Virgil and . wrote 
of em ſhall appear probable to the Populace; et the 
Learned read the contrary in Hiſtory 3 ſome Authorsharing 


| wrote that Dido was chaſte, and Hegea innocent; that 


Penelope was divorced and baniſhed by Uſe for abuſing 
his Abſence ; and that Helena never ſaw Toy. 

This Point is ſoon decided: Homer and Virgil make no 
ſcruple of leaving Hiſtory, to improve their Fables: f. 
race does not ſend the Poets to the Truths of Hiſtory 3 but 
either to Fables already invented, or to common Fame. 

All which is confirmed by Ariſtotle; where he ſays, that 
a Poet does not tell, like an Hiſtorian, what kind of Perſon 


Alcibiades was, nor what he really did or ſaid on this or 
that Occafion ; but what he probably might have done or 
fy of the Fable of 


ſaid. Add to this, that Ar:ſtorle approves of the! 
Oedipus, and Iphigenia; tho' it can never be imagined the 
2 of thoſe Stories was believed by the Learned in thoſe 
ays. | | 8 | 
In effect, every one finds his Account in this Conduct: 
Learned do 


The People think they ſee Truth; and the 5 
really ſee Truths, and more ſolid ones too, than thoſe the 
People look for ; and more ſure than thoſe of the Bidar 
which the Poet neglects. The more underſtanding the] 
are, the leſs will they defire theſe hiſtorical Truths in 7 
Poem, which is intended for other and deeper Ends. The 
Truths they require, are Moral and Allegorical Truths. 
ZEntid was not wrote to teach us the Hiſtory of _ 1 
to ſhew, under that Name, the Genius and Conduct 0 Fe 
Republic founded by her, and the Source and Series 0 
differences with Rome. This we ſee with pleaſure . - 
theſe Truths are more agreeable, more conſtant an Ines 
rious than any the Poet could take from a Hiſtory, le 
knownin his time. cher; 
To theſe kinds of Probability, may be added anni 
which we call an Accidental Probability: It con art 
in the uſing of ſeveral Incidents, each probable P 
but in diſpoſing em ſo as to hang probably together., bot 
7 


A Man, e. gr. may probably die of an Apoplex) 
that this ſhould A juſt in the nick, woes the Poe 
wanted it for an unravelling, is highly improbable. 
Tis 


this kind of Probability to pro- 
and without any preparation, 
lis woaderfully _ = _ 
ic empeſt rais'd in the firſt Book ; 
int: ry . the Amours of the fourth. 
Venti in the C Diao in the end of the fourth is prepared on 
The Death o of Marriage; Helenus in the third diſpoſes the 
Ith of the ſixth; and in the fixth, the Sybil 


ſence againſt 
5 — all at once, 


eded one. Virgi 


d an Opinion | 
Sag ene 3 z and which has Au- 
tive, 


horiry enough on its ſide to perſuade a wiſe, diſintereſted 
nor! *. | . 
Perſons on e robable O inion to bethat, which, being 
ee e the contrary inion, becomes Problemaric, 
S by Equality of the eaſons on each fide 3 ſo that 
He Reaſon or Nature to determine a Man to 


t is u 


dere is nothing in 


this rather than irn , fill kartber, and maintain, that to 

0 2 ue, it ſuffices that it be either 
_ a Reaſon of ſome Conſequence, or on the Autho- 
pile 02 ve Doctor. With theſe Qualifications 


iy ble to follow it, even tho it be leſs probable and 
I 


Jeſs ſure than the contrary Opinion. Here it is the Venom 


eee 5 probable Opinions is attack'd with infi- 


ire Addreſs by M. Paſchal in the Provincial Letters. 


One of the twenty-four Patriarchs of the Jeſuits, Caſtro 


| On Aerts, that a Judge, in a Queſtion of Right, may 
| Toe Gemtence according to a probable Opinion, againſt a 


more probable one; an this, contrary to the Judgment and 


| Perſuaſion of his own Mind; imo contra propriam Opinio- 


bar, Tr. 5. ex. 6. n. 45. | 
5 3 or rr Tr that it is lawful to follow the leſs 


able and leſs ſecure Opinion, diſcarding the more pro- 


abt and more ſecure one. 


Leſſns and Eſcobar treating of the Queſtion, Whether 


Man may kill another for giving him a Box on the Ear; 


decide it to be a probable Opinion, and ſpeculatively true; 
tho there may be ſome inconveniencies in the practice, for 


| which it would be as well to let it alone. In praxi tutam 
G probabilem, judicarunt— ſed non facile admittendam. 
Let. Provinciales, FP: 307, 308. 

A 


PROBATE, of a Pill or Teſtament, in Law, is the ex- 
hibiting and proving a Will and Teſtament, before the Ec- 
clefiaſtical Judges delegated by the Biſhop who is Ordi- 
nary of the Place where the Party dies. See WII and 


TESTAMENT, 
The Ordinary is known by the Quantity of Goods the 


| Deceaſed hath out of the Dioceſe wherein he departed 3 


for if all his Goods be in the ſame Dioceſe, then the Biſhop 


| of the Dioceſe, or the Archdeacon, according as their 
| Compoſition leads, has the Probate of the Teſtament. It 


the Goods be diſperſed in ſeveral Dioceſes, ſo that there be 


| any Sum of Note, as five Pounds, out of the Dioceſe where 


the Party liv'd ; then is the Archbiſhop of Canterbury the 
Ordinary by Prerogative. See FREROGATIVE. | 
This Probate may be made two ways 3 either in com- 


mon Form, or per Teſtes. 
The Proof in common Form is only by the Oath of the 


Executor, or Party exhibiting the Will, who ſwears upon 


bis Belief, that the Will exhibited by him, is the laſt Will 
and Teſtament of the Deceaſed. See ExECUTOR. 

The Proof per Teſtes, by Witneſſ's, is, when over and be- 
ſies his own Oath, he alſo produceth Witneſſes, or makes 


| Other Proof to confirm the ſame 3 and that in the Preſence of 
| ſuch as may pretend ſome Intereſt in the Goods of the De- 


ceaſed; or atleaſt in their Abſence, after they have been law- 


| fully ſummoned to ſee ſuch a Will proved, if they think fit. 


The latter Courſe is commonly taken when there is fear 
of Strife or Diſpute about the Deceaſed's Goods: For 
ſome hold, that a Will proved in common Form only, 


| 1 be call'd in queſtion any time within thirty Years 
| er. 


Where a Will diſpoſeth of Lands, and Tene ments of 


| Freehold, it is now frequently proved by Witneſſes in 


ancery, 


PROBATION, in a Monaſtic Senſe, a Time of Trial; 


or the Year of Noviciate, which a Religious muſt paſs in a 
Convent to prove his Virtue, and Vocation, and whether 
he can bear the Severities of the Rule. See NoviciaTer. 
Ide Year of Probation commences from the Day of No- 
Wes taking the Habit. 
2 Nen en, in the Univerſities, is the Examination 
ad Trial of a Student who is about to take his Degrees. 
eDrogkR. a 
*ROBATIONER, in the Presbyterian Diſcipline, a Per- 
icenſed by a Presbytery to preach 3 which is uſually 
de a Tear before he be ordain'd. See PazsBvrERY, 


(883) 


ole Matter low, 
40 r e « Term long time amen 
among the Romiſh Caſuil's founded on a grave Mo- 


| PRO 


A Student it Divinity is not admitted Probationer till 


tery 5 the ſecond public, before a Congregation ; the Preſ- 
bytery being preſent. | 4 

The private Trials are a Homily and Exegeſis; f e. a 
Theological Subject is given into the Presbytery in Thcſes 
and the Candidate anſwers any Objections ttarred againit it. 

The public Trials are a popular Sermon, and an Exer- 
ciſe and Addition; 1. e. a het is handled, half an Hour; 
Logically and Critically ; and half an Hour more, Practi- 


catly. - 5 
if he acquit himſelf to the Satisfaction of the Presby- 


tery, he figns the Confeſſion of Faith, owns the Presbyte- 
rian Government, Cc. Upon which he receives a Licence 
to preach. 

ROBATOR, in Law, an Accuſer, or one who undertakes 
to prove a Crime charged upon another; properly an Ac- 
complice in the Crime. 

PROBATUM EST, 4. d. it is approved; a Term ſre- 
quently ſubjoin'd to a Receipt, for the Cure of ſome 
Diſeaſe. See RE CIE. 

PROBE, a Surgeon's Inſtrument, to ſound and examine 
the Circumflances of Wounds, Ulcers, and other Cavitics. 
See SPECULUM. | 

PROBLEM, ProzrEma, in Logic, a doubtful Queſtion 3 
or a Propoſition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor 
falſe, but which is probable on -both fides, and may be 
afſerted either in the Negative or Affirmative, with equal 
Evidence. 

Thus, that the Moon and the Planets are inhabited by 
Animals in ſome reſpect like us, is a Problem: That the 
fixed Stars are all Suns, and each the Centre of a ſeveral 
Syſtem of Planets and Comets, is a Problem. See Pr A- 
NET, STAR, c. 


The Word is originally Greek, TpiBanue, ſignifying the 


ſame thing. | 

PROBLEM is alſo a Propoſition expreſſing ſome natural 
Effect, propoſed in order to a Ciſcovery of its apparent 
Cauſe. Such are the Problems of Ariſtotle 

A Logical or Dialectical Problem, ſay the Schoolmen, 
conſiſts of two Parts; a Subject, or Subject Matter about 
which the Doubt is raiſed; and a Predicate or Attribute, 
which is the thing doubted whether it be true of the Subject 


or not. See SUBJECT and PRE DICATE. 
There are ſour Topical Predicates, vis. Genus, Deſinitio, 


Proprium, and Accidens; whence ariſe four different kinds 


of dialectical Problems. 


The firſt, when the thing attributed to the Subject is in 
the relation of a Genus: As, whether Fire be an Element 
or not. See GEN us. 

The ſecond, when the thing attributed has the Effect 
of a Definition: As, when it is ask'd, Whether or no 
Rhetoric be the Art of Speaking? See DEFINITION. 

The third, when the Attribute imports a Propriety : 
As, Whether it belong to Juſtice to give every one their Due? 
See PROPER. | 

The laſt is when the thing attributed is adventitious : As, 
Whether Juſtice is to be deſired? See AccibENr. 

Problems, again, may be divided into thoſe relating to 
things to be done, or avoided, call'd Ethical; thoſe rela- 
ting to the Knowledge of Nature, call'd Phyſical ; thoſe 
relating to Spirits, call'd Metaphyſical Problems, &c. 

— PROBLEM, in Geometry, a Propofition wherein ſome 
Operation, or Conſtruction is required; as, to divide a Line, 
to conſtruct an Angle, to draw a Circle thro' three Points 
not in a right Line, &c. See Proposr TION. 

Meſſieurs of the Port-Royal define a Geometrical Pro- 
blem, a Propoſition given to be demonſtrated, wherein 
ſomething is required to be done; and what is done, to be 
proved to be the thing required. | 
A Problem, according to Molſius, conſiſts of three Parts. 
The Propoſition, which exprefſes what is to be done. See 
PRoPOsI TION. 

The Reſolution, or Solution, wherein the ſeveral Steps 
whereby the thing required is to be effected, are orderly 
rehearſed. See RRSOLUTION. 

The Demonſtration, wherein is ſhewn that by doing the 
ſeveral things preſcribed in the Reſolution, the thing re- 
quired is obtain d. 


Accordirgly, the general Tenor of all Problems is this: 


The things preſcribed in the Reſolution being done; the 
thing required, is done. See DEMonsTRATION. 
PROBLEM, in Algebra, is a Queſtion, or Propofition 
which requires ſome unknown Truth to be inveſtigated, or 
diſcovered 3 and the Truth of the Diſcovery demon- 


rated. o 
In this ſenſe tis a Problem to find a Theorem. See Truro- 


REM. See alſo INVESTIOGATION. 
Algebra is defined to be the Art of Reſolving all Pro- 


blems that are reſolvable, See At GE BRA. 


Keplers 


after ſeveral Trials: The firſt, private, before a Presby- 
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Kepler's PRoBLEM, in Aſtronomy, is the determining 
of a Planet's Place from the Time. See PL Ax Er. 

It took its Name from Kepler, who firſt propos'd it. 

The Problem, tated in form, ſtands thus: To find the 
Poſition of a right Line, which paſſing thro one of the Foci 
of an Ellipfis, ſhall cut. off an Area deſcrib'd by its Mo- 
tion which ſhall be in any given Proportion to the whole 
Area of the Ellipfis. | | Py 

The Propoſer knew no way of ſolving the Problem di- 
realy, and geometrically; and therefore had recourſe to 
an indirect Method; for which he was tax'd with an a- 
weTenoiz, or want of Geometry; and his Aſtronomy char- 
ged with not being Geometrical. But the Problem has 
fince been folved directly and geometrically ſeveral ways, 
by ſeveral Authors; particularly Sir I Newtor, Dr. Keill, 
Sc. See PLANET, 3 Ec. 

Deliac PROBLEM, in Geometry, is the doubling of a 
Cube. See Cuss, Oc. 1 

This Problem was ſo call'd from the People of Delos, 
who, upon conſulting the Oracle for a Remedy againſt a 
Plague they were then infeſted with, were anſwer'd, that 
the Plague ſhould ceaſe, when Apollo's Altar, which was 
in form of a Cube, ſhould be doubled. Sce Duerica- 
TURE. | 

This Problem coincides with that for finding two mean 
Proportionals between two given Lines; whence that, allo, 
1s call'd the Deliac Problem. See PROPORTIONAL. 

PROBLEMATICAL Reſolution, in Algebra, a Method 
of ſolving difficult Queſtions by certain Rules, call'd Ca- 
20115. See SOLUTION and CANON. 

PROBOSCIS, in Natural Hiftory, the Trunk, or Snout 
of an Elephant; and ſome other Animals. See Tzxunx. 

The Proboſcis is a Member iſſuing out of the middle of 
the Forehead, ſerving inſtead of a Hand; and having a little 
Appendix faſten'd to the end thereof, in form of a Finger. 

By the Proboſcis, the She-Elephant ſucks herſelf; and 
by the ſame, conveys the Milk to her Young. 

The Proboſcis, Mr. Derham obſerves, is a Member ſo 


admirably contrived, ſo curiouſly wrought, and with ſo 


great agility apply'd by that unwieldy Animal; that it may 
paſs as an Inſtance of the Creator's Skill, Sc. 

All Quadrupeds have the length of their Neck equal to 
that of their Feet; the Elephant alone excepted ; in whom 
the Shortneſs of the Neck is compenſated by the Length 


of the Proboſcis. 


The Cameleon has alſo a kind of Trunk or Proboſcis, 
which is its Tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its 
Throat, as if it ſpat it; and draws it in again inſtanta- 
neouſly. It ſerves like the Elephant's Trunk, to lay bold 
on, and take in its Food. See CAMELEON. 

The Microſcope ſhews us a little Trunk in Flies, and 
Gnats; by means whereof, they ſuck the Blood of Ani- 
mals, or 4. pop! for their Food. 

The Word is Greek, Tp6Borms, where it has the ſame Sig- 
nification. | 

PROCATARCTIC Carſe, the original or pre-exiſtent 
Cauſe of an Effect. See Cavss. 

Such, e. gr. is a Diſeaſe which co-operates with ſome o- 
ther Diſcaſe, ſubſequent thereto. | 

Thus, Anger, or Heat of Climate, bring on ſuch a Diſ- 
Poſition of the Juices, as occaſions a Fever; where the ill 
Diſpoſition is the immediate Cauſe, and the Heat or Anger, 
the Procatarctic Cauſe. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Temrgmipro, antigre- 
dior, I go before. | 

PROCEDENDO, in Law, a Writ whereby a Plea or 
Cauſe, formerly call'd from a baſe Court to the Chancery, 


King's Bench, or Common Pleas, by Writ of Privilege or 


Certiorari, is releas'd, and return'd to the other Court to 


be proceeded in; upon its appearing that the Defendant has 


no Cauſe of Privilege, or that the Matter comprized in the 
Party's Allegation is not well proved. | 

PROCEDURE, in Law, the Courſe of the ſeveral Acts, 
Expeditions, and Inſtruct ions of a Proceſs, or Law. Suit. 
See PrROcEss. ' 

A Procedure is either Civil or Criminal: Civil Pro- 
cedure, is that where the Eſtate alone is concern'd: Cri- 
inal or extraordinary Procedure, is that where the Perſon 
is proſecuted. 

PROCEED, among Merchants, that which ariſes from 
a Thing. In this ſenſe they ſay, the near Procecd. | 

PROCEIL.EUSMATICUS, in the antient Poetry, a Foot 
conſiſting of four Syllables; as Honorius. See Foor, 

PROCESS, in Law, in its general Senſe, is uſed for all 
the Proceedings in any Cauſe, or Action real or perſona], 
civil or criminal, from the original Writ, to the end. See 
ACT10N. 

In race, they carry on a formal Proceſs againſt the Me- 
mory of People kill'd in Duels; or that have murder'd 
themſelves. | 

Pyrates, when taken in the Fact, are hang'd without any 
Proceſs ; as are ſometimes alſo Robbers, 
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call'd Proceſſioning ; tho' the Order, and Devotion of the 


at Law, is by the Guardian, if the Plaintiff be an Infant; 


doom of the Womb.——If it fall quite down, ſo as to barg 


PRO: 


PaocEss, is alſo uſed in a more 1 
DY which a Man is _ call'd r 4 ink, 's 
eginning or principal part, and th inis Deine 4) 
the Buſineſs is diretied? N mat by which dee 
The Difference between this Proce and 
Warrant of the Juſtices, is this; the Pre 4 Precey b 
is only to attach or convene the Party, b 
ment or Conviction, and may be made 
4 =_ 9 Gp the * : But the Pyoce 
t ing's Name, a if ty 
3 00 888 880 after an ladidn 
PRockss, in Chymiſtry, the whol 
tion or Experiment. See Or ee ſe an Oper, 


Process, PRoctssvs, in Anatomy. , ur 
qual Import. with Apophyſis, Fromintacy lem of «. 
and Production; which ſee. ns ultra 


ent. * 


Proceſs is particularly apply'd to certain p.. 
the Bones, and other $ x itlinguilte d "ct of 
Names, expreſſing their Place, Form or 7 Peculiy 
Proceſſus Peritonæi, Proceſſus Vermi 77 A, 
pH” Ciliares, Ec. 81. "Hai e . Ph. 
PILLARES, CILIARES, PERITON&um, & > #4 
PROCESSION, in Theology, a Term uſed f. 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceiy'g to iff wha 
the Father and the Son, in the Myftery of the * 
. PERSON, c. ring. 
e Greeks and Latius are not agreed a | 
ſion of the Holy Spirit. See "=P bout the 7; 0. 
PRoOcessION, is alſo a Ceremony in the Row 
Church, conſiſting in a formal March of the Clergy in , 
Robes, and the People after them, putting up bra 8 
ſinging Hymns, c. and in this manner, making a Vine 
* Church, or _ holy Place. N 
ere are general Proceſſions of all the People in lab. 
lees, and in publick Wir See 1 "7 
The Proceſſions of the Holy Sacrament are very ſolemn, 
They bave alſo Proceſſions, frequently, around tlie 
Church, at the Salutations, Cc. in the Maſs. 
Antiently, among us, there were, in each Pariſh, cuſſo 
mary Proceſſions of the Pariſh-Prieft, and the Patron of the 
Church, with the chief Flag, or holy Banner, attended by 
the other Pariſhioners, pas, Aſcenſion: Week; to take 1 
Circuit round the Limits of the Pariſh, and pray for a Ble. 
ſing on the Fruits of the Earth. Of which Cuſtom there 
fill remains a Shadow in that annual Perambulation, fill 


antient Proceſſions, be almoſt loſt. 

PROCESSUM Continuendo, a Writ for the Continuance 
of a Proceſs, after the Death of the Chief Juſtice, orother 
Juſtices in the Writ or Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, 
Regiſter of Writs. 

PROCHEIN Amy, in Law, the Perſon next 4. kin to 1 
Child' in Nonage 3 and who, in that reſpect, is allow d in 
Law to deal and negotiate for him, to manage his Affi, 
to ſee him redreſs'd of any Wrong, and to be his Guir- 
dian, if he hold in Socage. 

By Statute of Neſtminſter, the proſecution of any Adtian 


and by the Prochein Amy, Proximum Amicum, if the lu. 
fant be Defendant. See GuaRDIAN. | 

PROCIDEN TIA, or ProLarsvs Ani, in Medicine, 1s 
when upon a Diſcharge by Stool, the [nreſtinum Reffuns 
protruded ſo far, as that it cannot be drawn back again into 
the Body; or when drawn back, falls again. See REc- 
TUM, 

This is ſometimes a Chronic Diſeaſe, eſpecially when it 
ariſes from a Palſy: Its Cauſes are a Relaxation of the 
Fibres of the Rectum, either from the Adſtriction of tie 
Alvus, a Diarrbæa, Dyſentery, or Teneſmus. 

'Tis very difficultly cured, when attended with Hzavt- 
rhoids : The principal Cure is by Aſtringents. 

External Aſſiſtance is requir'd to reduce the fallen Gut; 
which, if it be not ſoon had, is apt to tumefy and mort, 
by the Contact of the Air. = 

'Tis ſubje& to relapſe after Reduction in Children, ©" 
cially, upon violent Crying; and is difficult to keep up, h 
caſe of a Diarrhæa. PR ” 

PaocCIDENXTIA eri, the Deſcent, or falling air 
the Womb; from a Relaxation of the Ligaments, une 
hold it in its place. See UrERus. 3 

If the Uterus fall into the Vagina, ſo that its dr 
may be either perceiv'd with the Finger within, or | 
Eye juſt without, the Labia Vulve 3 it is call'd a bea 


endulous without the Tabia, but ſo as that no more 0 
he Inſide than the Orifice is ſeen, it is call'd a 77 7 
or Procidentia. If, falling thus low, it be turm d - 
out, and hang like a fleſhy Bag, with a rugged ung 
Surſace, it is call'd a Perverſio Uteri. | _ 

Theſe Diſorders may preceed from violent Motions, os 
hement Coughing, Sneezing, Fluor Albus. They en 
moſt frequent in Women with Child, from 95 preflny 
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d ng and ay lie in a wrong poſture, or be violent- 
f ec | | 6 
h of extrates the part, Reſtringents both inwardly, and 
. j bee nabe be 4; fuck 1 = in Diarrhæas, 
| by In 45 implex, Sc, 
e 5 f norrboids, the G48 vs, Ovale ; the Deſcent or 


LAPS 

ENTIA, or PRO 1 

LEN of the Uvula, or Almonds of the Ears. See 
elax , 


Vays Uror A ION, an inſtrument diſpatch'd by the 
; Eo ROCLAMAT of his Privy Council; whereby the 
King, WF" vertisd of ſomething, which his Majeſty 


pen eo le arc h ſ, 

= 57 to know; and whereby they are ſome- 
by ene de do, or not to do certain Things. See 
* 1 1 Council. 

* 455 — have the Force of Laws; but then they 
es of | = #4 to be conſiſtent with the Laws already in be- 
ulla . ei they are ſ uperſeded: Proclamare eſt palam 

} 


C valds He ho is alſo uſed for a ſolemn Denunciation, 


) Pa PrROCLAM AT 7 

| | jon of War or Peace. Sce WAR, Oc. 

| 45 gry ae on isalſo the Act of notifying to the People 

be nn Acceſſion of 2 Prince to the Crown. Sce ACCESSION. 

| The Proclamation does not inveſt the Prince with the 
ſuppoſes him already inveſted there- 


hority 5 it 
Py” _ A aired notice thereof to the People. 


"eſ 
| ar given thereot at all the Aſſizes held in the County 
"a | within one Year after the Ingrofling it. See FiNE. 


ſe Proclamations are made on Tranſcripts of the Fine, 
3 Juſtices of the Common Pleas, to the Juſtices of 


ſſize, and of the Peace. 5 : 
; PROCLAMATION, in the Monaſtic Senſe, is the Accuſation 


jar or Brother, by another Brother, in open Chapter, 
| 4 of the 1 and Community, for . 
external Crime he has ſeen him commit. 
| PROCONDYLI, among Anatomiſts, the Bones of the 
Fiugers next the Back of the Hand. See FINGER. 
PROCONSUL, a Roman Magiſtrate; ſent to govern a 
province with a Conſular Authority. See ConsvL and PRo- 
cx. 
| "The Proconſuls were appointed out of the Body of the 
Senate; and ordinarily, as the Year of any one's Conſulate 
expir'd, he was ſent Proconſul into ſome Province. 
be Proconſuls had the ſame Honours, &c. with the 
W Conſuls themſelves 3 except that they had only fix Lictors, 
and Faſces before them. 
The Proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determine 
| Proceſſes in perſon, but had that Office perform'd by their 
Alſſeſſors, or other Judges, conſtituted or delegated by 


them. 
As the Proconſuls had the Direction both of Juſtice, of 


War, and of the Revenues 3 they had their ſeveral Lieute- 

| nants in each Capacity: Theſe were call'd Tegati, and were 

| ordinarily nominated by the Senate. 

I be Proconſular Function only held a Tear: The Char- 
ges of their Journey backwards and forwards, was bore by 

W the Publick; and was call'd Viaticum. See VIATIcuu. 

After the Partition of the Provinces between Auguſtus and 

| the People; thoſe who preſided over the Provinces of the 

| People, were call'd ſpecially Proconſuls. 

la our antient Law-Books, Proconſul is uſed for a Fuſtice 

in Eyre, or Fuſtice Errant. See JUSTICE. 

| PROCREATION, the Action of begetting, and bring- 

| Ing forth Children. See GENERATION. 

PROC TOR, ProcuraToR, a Perſon commiſſion'd to 

| Ut as Proxy, or Delegate, in behalf of another. See PRo- 

| CURATOR, 

Pacoc rox, Procurator, in the Civil Law, is an Officer 
appointed to appear in Court, and manage the Cauſes of 

* who will make uſe of his Procuration. See Civ1r, 
a, 

Antiently, every body was oblig'd to appear in perſon ; 

and when the Affair bn to - TE? to - great 

8th, was allow'd to create a Proctor, or Proxy, in his 

auſe. 

But this was a Favour only granted for a certain Time; 

| til] towards the middle of the 16th Century, when it was 

decreed, that all Procurationſhould hold till revoked. 

| _TROCTORS of the Commons, are Perſons skill'd in the Ci- 
vil Law, and the Practice of Doctors Commons; who exhibit 

their Proxies, and make themſelves Parties for their Clients, 
2 up Acts and Pleadings, produce Witneſſes, prepare 
2 for Sentences, and attend the Advocates with the 
roceedings, | 

, They are 34 in Number; are admitted by the Archbi- 
Ps Fiat 3 and wear black Robes, and Hoods lined with 

. _ Furs. See Docrors Commons. 

4 prom of the Clergy, are Deputies, or Repreſentatives, 

i 02 the Clergy of each Dioceſs, two for each; and by 

ap thedral and Collegiate Churches, one for each, to ſit 

© Lower Houſe of Convocation. See Convocari0N. 
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on the Uterus; but eſpecially 
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ProcTors in the Univerſity, are two Off 
from among the Students, to ſee good n 22 == 


ciſes daily perform'd there. Sec Unity ERSITY 
PROCUM BENT Teaves, in Botany, ſuch Leaves of 
Plants as lie flat, or trailing on the Ground. See LE Avzs 
PROCURACY. See PROcURATOR. ; 
PROCURATION, an Act whereby a Perſon is im- 
ered to act, treat, receive, &9c. in a Perſon's Name as 
if he himſelf get org preſent. See PRocuraro. 
When a Man treats in behalf of another, the firſt ching 
is to examine his Procuration. | 
The Word is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the Caſe 
of a Perſon who collects the Fruits of a Benefice for another. 
ProcuRAT10N, or Proxy, in the Canon Law, is uſed 
for the Repaſt or Entertainment antiently given to Church- 
Officers or Ordinaries, who came to viſt in Churches or 
Monaſteries ; whether they were Biſhops, Arch-deacons, or 
Viſitors. 7 
Procuration was due to the Pope's Legates, and even to 
Popes themſelves, when they came into France; and the 
Charge was comprized in the Bulls then granted, 
Complaints were frequently made to the Pope, of the 


exceſſive Charges of the Procurations of Biſhops and Arch- 


deacons; upon which they were prohibited by ſeveral Coun- 
cils and Bulls. 

That of Clement IV. mention'd in the Monafticon, is very 
expreſs; wherein that Pope tells us, Complaint had been 
made, that the Arch-deacon of Richmond, viſiting the Di- 
oceſe, travel'd with one hundred and three Horſes, twenty 
one Dogs, and three Hawks; and did ſo grievouſly oppreis 
a Religious Houſe with that vaſt Equipage, that he caus'd 
the Monks to ſpend in an hour, as 1. as would have 
maintain'd them a long time. See IN DEM NITI ES. 

PROc RAT ION, or PRAxxs, is now uſed for a Sum of 
Money, paid yearly by Pariſh-Prieſts to the Biſhop or 
Arch-deacon, in lieu of this Entertainment. 

PROCURATOR, PRoc rox, Proxy, a Perſon who has 


a Charge or Office committed to him by another. See 


PROcuRATION. 

Thus the Proxies of the Lords in Parliament, in our 
Law-Books, are call'd Procurators. See Proxy. 

The Word is alſo uſed for a Vicar or Lieutenant; thus, 
in Petrus Bleſſenſis, we read of a Procurator Regni. 

Thoſe who manage Cauſes in Doctors Commons, are al ſo 
call'd Procurators, or Proctors. See Proctor. | 

The Biſhops are ſometimes call'd Procuratores Eccleſia- 
rum; and the Repreſentatives ſent by the Clergy to Con- 
vocation, Procuratores Cleri. See Convoca rtioN. 


In our Statutes, a Perſon who gathers the Fruits of a Be- 


nefice for another, is particularly call'd Procurator ; and 
the Inſtrument impowering him to receive the ſame, Pro- 
CUracy. | 
PROC uRATOR, is alſo a kind of Magiſtrate in ſeveral 
Cities of Taly, who takes care of the publick Intereſts. 
There are Procurators of St. Mark, Procurators at Ve- 
nice, at Genoa, Ec. 
Originally there was but one Procurator of St. Mark at 


Venice: In 1442, the Number was augmented to Nine; 


when, the Senate made a Decree, appointing, that for the 
future, none ſhould be admitted to the Dignity, but after 
the Death of ſome of the Nine. But in the Occafions of 
the Republick, the Number was afterwards enlarged to 
Forty; tho' of theſe, there are only Nine that bear the 
Title of Procurators, and whoſe place is regularly fill'd. 
They are Adminiſtrators of the Ghurch of St. Mark, and 
of the Revenues attach'd thereto; the Patrons of Orphans, 
and Executors of Teſtaments. 

This Office receives more Luſtre from the Merit of thoſe 
who diſcharge it, than from its Authority. They are 
cloathed in Black or Violet, with Ducal Sleeves. 

ProcuRaToR Monaſterii, antiently, was the Advocate 
of a Religious Houſe, who was to ſollicit the Intereſt, and 
Plead the Cauſes of the Society. See ADVOCATE. 

PROcURATORES Eccleſiæ Parochialis, are the Church- 
Wardens, whoſe Office is to act as Proxies and Repreſenta- 
tives of the Church. See Cuurxcn-Warden. 

PROCURORS. See Marvers Procurers. 

PROCYON, in Aſtronomy, a fixed Star of the ſecond 
Magnitude, i Canis Minor. See Canis. : 

PRODES Homes, q. d. Wiſe Men, in our antient Cuf- 
toms, a Title given to the Barons, and other military Te- 
nants, who were call'd to the King's Council, and were to 
give advice according to the beſt of their prudence and 
knowledge. See Tyrant, BARON, Ec. a 

PRO-DICTATOR, among the Romaus, a Magiſtrate who 


had the Power, and did the Office, of a Dictator. See 


DicTaros. | 
The Romans ſometimes created a Prodiftator, in Caſes 


where they could not have a Dictator. Fabius Maximus 
was Prodictator. | 


PRODROMUS, @2:#p0u®, literally denotes a Fore- 
runner, a Harbinger : Hence, Prodromus Morbus, among 


10 Q. Phy- 
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Phyficians, is uſed for a Diſeaſe which foreruns a greater. 
Thus a Straitneſs of the Breaſt is a Prodromus of a Con- 
ſumption, Sc. See ParTaiss. | 05 

PRODUCING, in Geometry, denotes the continuing a 
right Line; or drawing it out farther, till it have any aſſign'd 
Length. See LINE. > $6 

PRODUCT, in Arithmetick and Geometry, the Factum 
of two Numbers; or the Quantity ariſing from, or pro- 
duced by, the Multiplication of two or more Numbers, 
Lines, Sc. into one another. See FacTrum. | 

Thus, if 6 be multiply'd by 8, the Product is 48. See 
MuLTIiPLICATION. | | | 

In Lines it is always (and ſometimes in Numbers) call'd 
the Rectangle between the two Lines, multiply'd by one 
another. See RECTANGLE. : | 

PRODUCTION, in Anatomy, a Continuation,. or Pro- 
ceſſus. See PRoczss. | | 

PROEDRUS, in Antiquity. See ErisTATES. 

PROEM, Prozmivm, a Term antiently uſed for Pre- 
face. See PREFACE. 

PROEMPTOSIS, in Aſtronomy, that which makes the 
New Moons appear a Day later, by means of the Lunar 
Equation, than they would do without that Equation. See 
Moon and EQuarioN. | 1 

PROFANATION, in Religion, the doing of ſomething 

diſreſpectful to Holy, or Sacred Things. See PROFAN E. 

PROFANE, a Term uſed in oppoſition to Holy, Sacred. 
See SacreD, Cc. 

Except Churches, and Church-yards, all places are e- 
ſteem'd Profane. 

By the Canon Law, a Sacred Chalice or Cup becomes 
Profane, by giving it a Blow with an Hammer. 

PrRoFANE is alſo apply'd in the general to all Perſons 
who have not the Sacred Character, and all Things that 
don't belong to the Service of Religion. In this ſenſe we 
ſay, Zenoßhon, Seneca, &c. are Profane Authors, All the 
Heathen Prieſts, Pontiffs, Cc. paſs with us for Profane. 
PROFER, in Law, the Time appointed for the Ac- 
counts of Sheriffs, and other Officers, to be given into the 
Exchequer; which by Stat. 51 Hen. 3. is to be twice in 
the Year. See SHERIFF and EXCHEQUER. 

The Word is form'd of the French proferer, to produce. 

We alſo read of Profers, Anno 32 Hen. 8. in another 
Acceptation : Trinity-Term ſhall begin the Monday next 
after Trinity-Sunday, whenever it ſpall happen to fall, for 
the keeping of the Efſoins, Profers, Rerurns, and other 
Ceremonies heretofore in uſe. In which place, Profer figni- 
fies the Offer and Endeavour to proceed in an Action, by 
any Man concern'd ſo to do. . 

PROPER He Half Mark. See Hare Mark. | 

PROFESSED Monk, or Num, one who having made 
the Vow, is admitted of a Religious Order. See Vow, 
Monx, and RELIOGIOus. | 
In this ſenſe the Word is uſed in oppoſition to Novice. 
See Novictand PROBAT INV | 

PROFESSION, in the Monaſtic Senſe, the entering 
into a religious Order; or an Action whereby a Perſon 
offers himſelf to God, by a Vow of o ſerving three things, 
viz. Obedience, Chaſtity, and Poverty, which he 1 
inviolably to maintain. See Vow, ORDER, Ec. 

This is call'd Sanctæ Religionis profeſſio, and the Perſon 
a Religious profeſſed. 

Perſons are not admitted to make Profeſſion till after a 
Year of Probation. Sce PROBATION. 

PROFESSOR, in the Univerſities, a Doctor, or Regent, 
who teaches, or lectures publickly, ſome Art, or Science, 
in a Chair eſtabliſh'd for that purpoſe. See CHAIR. : 

The Profeſſors in Foreign Univerfities, teach the Arts, 
and have their Claſſes of Pupils 3 thoſe in our Univerſities 
only read publick Lectures in Term-Time. See TERM. 

Of Proſeſſcrs, we have a great Number; ſome denomi- 
nated from the Arts they profeſs; as Caſuiſtical Profeſſor, 
Hebrew Profeſſor, Phyſick Profeſſor, Divinity Pres 
WC. 

Others from thoſe who founded the Profeſorſoip, or aſ- 
ſign'd a Revenue for the Support of the Profeſſor ; as the 
Savilian Profeſſors of Aſtronomy and Geometry, the Luca- 

ſian Profeſſor of Mathematicks, Margaret Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity, Sc. 

PROFILE, in Architecture, the Figure, or Draught of 
a Building, Fortification, or the like; wherein are ex- 
preſs'd the ſeveral Heights, Widths, and Thickneſſes, ſuch 
as they would appear were the Building cut down, per- 
pendicularly from the Roof to the Foundation; whence 
the Profile is alſo call'd the Section, and by YVitruvius, Scia- 
graphy. See SECTION, c. 

ProFILE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Deſign, or De- 
ſcription 3 in oppoſition to a Plan, or Ichnagraphy. 

In which Senſe, Profiles coincide with what we popularly 
call Praſpects. 

PROFILE is alſo uſed for the Contour, or Out-Line of a 
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Building, or a Member of Archi 2 
niche, G * ; . 45 4 hase, 
Hence Profiling is ſometimes uſed 
ſctibing the Member with Rule, Camper, delten th 

ProFiLE, in Sculpture, and Painting. . 
trait, Cc. are ſaid to be in Profile when they 
ee x 71 ap Song: As, when 11 
is but one ſide of the Face, one Eye, it, 
and nothing of the other, Ye, one Check, & ty 
In almoit all Medals the Faces are in Profile 
* PROFLUVIUM, in Mea fi 

„in Medicine, any k; 
liquid Evacuation; whence Profitroiny; po 
the Belly, is a Diarrhea, or Dyſentery, See f 

e ſee Dx rx. der 

PROFUNDUS, in Anatomy, a M 5 
forans. See PERTORAN s. " uſcle, call dalſo Pep. 

PROGNOSTIC, Pxocxos:s, in Medicine a...: 
Judgment of the Event of a Diſeaſe ; as, 5 conjeq 
ſhall end in Life or Death, be long or fhort ether 
lignant, &c. taken from certain Symptoms th ild or my, 
Sie N and SYMPTOM. | ereof. der 

In all continued Fevers, Morton tells us, a fron 
Pulſe is a good Prognoſtic, and always prelages u 5 quad 
ever other threatning Symptoms attend it; on the c Why, 
a quick, feeble, intermitting Pulſe is a Prognoſic orb 
how much ſoever the other Symptoms may flatter cath, 
PuLsE. " , | + Te 

Hippccrates obſerves, that all Predictions \ 
of . Diſeaſes are very fallacious; Diem, i 
ever adds, that in the Plague of Nimmeguen, fixtb is 
Criſes were conſtantly found fatal Pragnoſics; alſo t 10 
infected about the new, or full Moon; Faintipgs in ebe 
ginning of the Diſeaſe, and Palpitations of the Heart , ; 
ound deadly Prognoſtics; on the contrary, a Pleurif 100 
Suppieſſion of Stool, were good Prognoſtis. 

The Word comes from the Greek e. 

ProGNosTic of the Weather, ſee WEAT RER. 

PROGRAMMA, a Letter ſealed with the King's Sea] 
See SEAL. . | : 

PROGRAMMA is alſoa College Term, fignifying a Billet 
or Advertiſement poſted up, or given into the Hand, by 
way of Invitation to an Oration, or other College * 
mony ; containing the Argument, or ſo much as is neceſſury 
for the underſtanding thereof. 

Programma 


Ca. 


ee Mr. 


Ural 


S are ſent to invite People to aſſiſt at Decl. 
mations, Dramatic Performances, Sc. 
FPROGRESSION, an orderly advancing, or going for- 
ward, in the ſame Manner, Courſe, Tenor, c. 

PRoGRESSION, in Mathematics, is either Arithmetical, 
or Geometrical. 

 Arithmetical PxooRRERSSION, call'd alſo Arithwetical 
Proportion, is a Series of Quantities equidiſtant from each 
other; 2. e. either increafing, or decreaſing by one common 
Interval or Difference. Sce SERIES. 

Thus 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, Sc. make an Arithnetical 
Progreſſtou; becauſe increaſing, or differing equally, by ;: 
Thus al io 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5, are in Arithmetical Pro- 
greſſion, decreaſing by a common difference, 5, 

In every Arithmetical Progreſſion, whether increaſing, or 
decreafing, the Sum of the firſt and laſt Term, is equal to 
the Sum of any two intermediate Terms equidiſtant from 
the Extremes; as, alſo, if the Number of Terms be 
uneven to the double of the middle Term. 


For Inſtance; 


3» 6, 9, I2, 15 18, 21 
12, 9, 6, 3 


—— 


— — 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Hence, 19, we find the Sum of any Arithmetica! Fu. 
greſſion by Multiplying the Sum of the firſt and laſt Term 
by half the Number of Terms. i 

29. Having, therefore, the firſt Term, the Difference, 
and the Number of Terms given; the Sum of the Pre 
greſſion is had by Multiplying the firſt Term by the Number 
of Lerms, and to the Product adding the Product arifin! 
from the difference multiply'd- into the Semi-difference 0 
the Number of Terms from the Squared of that ſam 
Number. | 

Thus, ſuppoſe the firſt Term 3, the Number of Terms 
7, and the difference 3; the Product of 3 and 7 = 21 beg 
added to the Product 63, of the difference 3 multiply d into 
the Semi. difference of the Number of Terms 7, from, d 
Square thereof 45, 21; gives 84, the Sum of the J. 
greſſion. | ng 

39. The Number of Terms leſſen'd by one, being Nel 
tiply'd by the common Difference, and the firſt Term? — 
to the Product; the Sum is the laſt Term. Thes in + oo 


r 


where the difference 133; and the firit 

51 being multiply'd by * * 15 3, to which 
7 3 . e N 
ie , tbe Som * wel = o, the Sum of all the 
half the Product of the laſt Term mul- 
aber of Terms. 1 

ited tiply'd by t ne that the Sum of a Progreſſion begin- 
. ſubduple the Sum of ſo many Terms, all 


ll L of ga Pl 


; is 


equal to 1 Frirbmerical Progreſſion, as the difference of 


Mz. * 4 laſt Term from double the Sum of 
g th Sul 2 — 1 = difference of the firſt Term from 
1 0 the Progreſſ is the Sum of the firſt and laſt Terms to 


b ifference. 
the Progr . a ago is a Series of Quantities in 


Comes decreaſing in the ſame Ratio, or Proportion ; or 


| —_ of Quancities continually proportional. See PRo- 
4 | 
* 4, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, Oc. make a Geometrical 


Non; or 729, 243, 81, 27, 9, 3, 1. 


mg. Prog? 3 every Geometrical Progreſſion, the Product of the 
e ks Terms is equal to the Product of two mrerme- 


uidiſtant from the Extremes; as alſo, if 


i: | 1 : Terms be . to the Square of the 
1 8 For Example; 

Cre 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96 

ki e 

Vi 288, 288, 288 


o, If the difference of the firſt and laſt Term of a Geo- 
| merical Progreſſion be divided by a Number leſs than the 


greater Term divided by a leſs; the Quotient will be the 
dum of all the Terms except the greateſt : Hence, by ad- 
ding the greateſt Term, we have the Sum of the whole 
| Progreſſion. ON ” 
| * Thus, in a Progreſſion of 5 Terms, beginning with 33 
| and the Denominator being likewiſe 3, the greateſt Term 
will be 243. If then the difference: of the firſt and laſt 
| Term 240, be divided by 2, a number leſs by f than the 
Denominator 3 the Quotient 120 added to 243, gives 363, 
| the Sum of the Progreſſion. | 
| Hence, ze, the firſt, or leaſt term of a Progreſſion, is to 
the Sum of the Progreſſion, as the Denominatorleflen'd by 
1, to its Power likewiſe leſſen'd by 1; the Exponent of 
| which Power is equal to the number of Terms. - 
{ Thus, ſuppoſing the firſt Term 1, the Denominator 2, 
| and the Number of Terms 8; the Sum will be 255. 
4. Hence, alſo, the difference between the laſt Term 
and the Sum is to the difference between the firſt Term and 
| the Sum, as Unity to the Denominator: Wherefore, if the 
difference between the firſt Term and the Sum, be di- 
vided by the difference between the Sum and the laſt Term, 
the Quotient is the Denominator. 2 
{ PROHIBITED Goods, in Commerce, ſuch Commodi- 
| ties as are not allow'd to be either imported or exported. 
See CONTRABAND. | 
PROHIBITIO 4e vaſto directa Parti, is a Writ judicial, 


upon the Land in controverſy, during the Suit. It is ſome- 

| timesdireRed to the Sheriff | 

| PROHIBITION, the AR of forbidding, or inhibiting 

| anything. *Tis the Prohibition of the Law that makes the 
vin. A Teſtator frequently bequeaths things with a Pro- 

| hibition to alienate. 

PaonBITION, in Law, is a Writ iſſued to forbid an 
ourt, either Spiritual or Secular, to proceed in a Cauſe 
there depending 3 upon ſuggeſtion, that the Cognizance 
thereof belongeth not to that Court. | 
lt is now uſually taken for that Writ which lieth for one, 
Ada is impleaded in the Court Chriſtian for a Cauſe belonging 

2 Temporal Juriſdiction, or the Cognizance of he King's 
rg whereby, as well the Party and his Council, as the 
udge himſelf, and the Regiſter, are forbid to proceed any 
farther in that Cauſe. ; 

PROJECTILE, or Paofect, in Mechanics, a heavy 
ody put in Motion by an external Force impreſs'd thereon ; 
or, more fully, a Projectile is a heavy Body, which being 
n into a violent Motion, is diſmiſs'd from the Agent, and 
eit to purſue its Courſe. See Mor iox. 

5 = e. gr. is a Stone thrown out of the Hand or a Sling, 
mow from a Bow, a Bullet from a Gun, Oc. See 
ROJECTION, | 
+ 45 Cauſe of the Continuation of the Morion of Projectiles, 
* 8 r is determines em to perſiſt in Motion after the 
Mo... ceaſes to act, has puzzled the Philoſophers. See 


OTION. 


ing ziolently agitated by the Motion of the projecting Cauſe, 


* 
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5 
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bDcaominator of the Ratio, 7. e. than the Quotient of 2 


| direQcd to the Tenant, probibiting him from making Waſte 


, The Peripatetics account for it from the Air, which be- 


0 7 


e. gr, the Hand and, Sling, and forced to follow the Pro- 
Jjeftlle while accelerated therein, does, upon the diſmiſſion 
of the Projettile, preſs after it, and protrude it forward ; to 
prevent a Vacuum. See VAcvun. 

The Moderns account for the Motion of Projectiles on a 
much more rational and eaſy Principle; it being, in effect, 
a natural Conſequence from one of the great Laws of Na- 
ture, 98. Thar all Bodies being indiffetent as to Motion or 
Reſt, will neceſſarily continue the State they are put into, 
except ſo far as they are hindred, and forced to change it by 
ſome new Cauſe. See NATuRxk. | 

Thus a Project put in Motion, muſt continue to move 
eternally on in the ſame right Line, and with the ſame Ve- 
locity; were it to meet with no Reſiſtance from the Medium, 
nor had any force of Gravity to encounter. 
Ihe Doctrine of the Motion of Projectilꝭs is the Founda- 
tion of all Gunnery. See Gunnery. 

The Laws thereof are as follow. 


Laws of the Motion of PROIRCTIIE«S. 

19. If a heavy Body be projected perpendicularly, it will 
con inu to aſcend ordeſcend perpendicularly : Becauſe, both 
the Frojecting, and the Gravitating Force are found in the 
ſame Line oi Direction. 

20. If a heavy Body be projected horizontally, it will, 
in irs Motion, deſcribe a Parabola; the Medium being ſup- 
poſed void of Reſiſtance. 

For, the Body is equably impell'd by the impreſſed 
Force, according to the right Line A R, (Tab. Mzcna- 
NICs, Fig. 45.) and by the Force of Gravity according to 
t erightLine A C, perpendicular thereto. While, then, the 
Body by the Action of the impreſſed Force is arrived in 23 
by the Force of Gravity it will be arrived in QM; and, 
tucrefore will be found in M. But the Motion in the direction 
AR will Gill be unitormy (lee Mon 10d) and, therefore, 
toe Spaces QA and q A are as the Times; and the Spaces 
QAM and q m, ate likewiſe as the Squares of the Times. 
Iberefore, AQ: A %:: QM: . That is, PM: 
pm :: AP: a p. | | 


Pp 
The Courſe, or Path, therefore, of a heavy Body pro- | 


jected horizontally AM n, is a Parabola. See PAR ABOLA. 
Two hundred Years ago, the Philoſophers took the Line 

deſcribed by a Body projected horizontally, e. gr. a Bullet 

out of a Cannon, while the force of the Powder exceeded 


the Weight of the Bullet conſiderably, to be a right Line; 


after which it became a Curve. 

N. Tartaglia was the firſt who perceiv'd the Miſtake, 
and maintain'd the Path of the Buller to be a crooked Line, 
throughout its whole Extent; but it was Galileo who firſt 
determined the preciſe Curve the Bullet deſcribed 3 and 
ſhew'd the Path of the Bullet, projected horizontally from 
an Eminence, to be a Parabola ; the Vertex whereof is the 
Point where the Bullet quits the Cannon. , 

39. If a heavy Body he projected obliquely, either up- 
wards, or downwards, in a Medium void of Reſiſtance ; it 


will likewiſe deſcribe a Parabola, in a Medium uniformly: 


refit ing. | | ; 
Coy. Hence, 1. the Parameter of the Diameter of the 


Para bola AS Tig. 47.) is a third Proportional to the Space 


thro' which the body deſcends in any given Time, and the 
Celerity, which is defined by the Space paſs'd over in the 
ſame time; 2.e. to A P and AQ. 2. Since the Space de- 
ſcribed by a Boy falling perpendicularly in one Minute, is 
15 & Paris feet in a Second; the Parameter of the Dia- 
meter of the Parabola to be deſcribed is found, if the 
Square of the Space paſs'd over by the Projectile with the 
impreſs'd Force in a Second, be divided by 15 fr. 3. If, 
then, the Velocity of the Projectiles be the ſame, the Spaces 
deſcribed in the ſame time by the Force impreſs'd, are 
equal; conſequently the Parameter of the Parabola's paſs'd 
over by the compound Motion, is the ſame. 4. If from 


the Parameter of the Diameter be ſubſtracted quadruple 


the Altitude of A P, the Remainder is the Parameter of 
the Axis; the fourth part whereof is the diſtance of the 
Vertex of the Axis from the Focus of the Parabola. Hence 
the Celerity of the Projefile being given, the Parabola 
deſcribed by the Projectile may be laid down on Paper. 
5. The Line of Direction of the Projectile AR is a Tangent 
to the Parabola in A. 

Sir If. Newton ſhews, in his Principia, that the Line a 
Projettile deſcribes, approaches nearer to an Hyperbola than 
a Parabola. | | 

42. A Projectile in equal times deſcribes Portions of its 
parabolic Path, as A M, Am, which are ſubtended by 
equal Spaces of the Horizon A T, T z. 2.e. in equal times 
it paſſes over equal horizontal Spaces. 8 

50. The Quantity, or Amplitude of the Path A B, i. e. 
the Range of the Projectile is to the Parameter of the Dia- 
meter A 8, as the Sine of the Angle of Elevation RAB to 
its Secant. 

Hence, t. the Semiparameter is to the Amplitude of the 
Path AB, as the whole Sine to the Sine of double the 
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Angle of Elevation. 2. If then the Celerity of two Pro- 


jeckiles be the ſame, the Parameter is the ſame. Wherefore, 
fince the Semiparameter of the Path, in the one Caſe, is to 
the Amplitude, as the whole Sine, to the Sine of double the 
Angle of Elevation; and the Semiparameter of the Path 
in the other Caſe is to the Amplitude as the whole Sine to 
the Sine of double the Angle of Elevation: We may ſay 
farther, as the Amplitude is to the Sine of the Angle of 
double the Elevation in the one Caſe, ſo is the Amplitude 
to the Sine of the Angle of double the Elevation in the 
other Caſe. The Amplitudes, therefore, or Magnitudes of 
the Paths, are as the Sines of double the Angles of Ele- 
vation; the Velocity of the Projefile remaining the 
ſame. 5 | | 
69. The Celerity of the Projectile being the ſame, the 
Amplitude AB is greateſt, i. e. the Range of the Pro- 
jectile is greateſt, at an Angle of Elevation of 45“; and the 
Amplitudes or Ranges, at Angles of Elevation equally 
diſtant from 450, are equal. | | 
This is found by Experiment 3 and is likewiſe demon- 
ſtrable thus : Since the Ratio of the Sine of double the 
Angle of Elevation to the Amplitude is always the ſame, 
while the Celerity of the Projectile remains the ſame 3 as 
the Sine of double the Angle of Elevation increaſes, the 
Amplitude will increaſe. Wherefore, fince the Sine of 
double the Angle of Elevation of 45% is Radius, or the 
largeſt Sine; the Amplitude, or Range in that Elevation 
mull be the greateſt. Again, fince the Sines of Angles equi- 
diſtant from right Angles 3 e. gr. 80% and 1209 are the 
ſame 3 and the double Angles muſt be equi-diftant from a 


right Angle, if the ſimple ones be ſo: The Amplitudes 


or Ranges at Elevations: equi-diſtant from 45, muſt be 
equal. | 5 

hy fince as the whole Sine is to the Sine of double 
the Angle of Elevation; ſo is the Semi-parameter to the 
Amplitude; and the whole Sine is equal to double the Sine 


of the Angle of Elevation, if that be 459: Under the 
Angle of Elevation 45%, the Amplitude is equal to the q 


| Semi-parameter, 


79. The greateſt Range or Amplitude being given; to 
determine the Amplitude or Range under any other given 
Angle of Elevation; the Celerity remaining the ſame. Say 
thus ; As the whole Sine is to the Sine of double the Angle 
of any other Elevation; ſo is the greateſt Amplitude or 
Range, tothe Amplitude required. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt Range of a Mortar at 45?, to 
be 6000 Paces, and the length of the Range at zoo, requi- 
red; it will be found 5196 Paces. 

89. The Velocity of a Projectile being given, to find its 
greateſt Range or Ae Since the Celerity of the 
Projectile is given in the Space it will paſs over by the im- 
preſſed Force; e. gr. in one Second ; there is nothing re- 
quired but to find the Parameter of the Path, (by Corol. 2. 
of the 3d Law.) for half of this is the Amplitude or Range 
required. 

1 e. gr. the Celerity of the Projectilè ſuch as that 
in one Second it will run over 1000 Feet, or 1 2000 Inches: 
If then 144000000 be divided by 181, the Quotient will 
give the Parameter of the Path 79558 Inches, or 66298 
Feet. The Range or Amplitude required, therefore, is 

33149. Any Object, therefore, found within this Extent 
may be ſtruck by the Projectile. 

9®. The greateſt Range or Amplitude being given; to 
find the Velocity of the Projectile, or the Horizontal Space it 
will paſs over in a Second. Since double the greateſt Am- 
Plitude is the Parameter of the Path; between double the 
greateſt Amplitude and the Space paſs'd over in a Second 
by a Body falling perpendicularly, viz. 181 Paris In- 
ches, find a mean Proportional; for this will be the Space 
deſcribed by the Projectile in the given Second. 

Thus, if the greateſt Amplitude be 1000 Feet, or 12000 
Inches, the Space required will be = (12000.181)=120 
Feet and 4 Inches. ä 

10. Zo determine the greateſt Altitude to which a Body 
cbliquely projected wwillriſe, The Rule is; Biſſect the Am- 
Plitude A B in t, and from the Point f erect a perpendicular 
m; this : m will be the greateſt Altitude to which the 
Body projected, according to the Direction A R, will ariſe. 

It. 7 he Range or Amplitude A B, and the Angle of E. 
levation B A R, being given; to determine the greateſt Al. 
zitude of the Projectile. If AR be taken for the whole 
Sine, BR will be the Sine, and AB the Co-ſine of the 


Angle of Elevation BAR: Wherefore, ſay, as the Co- 
fine of the Angle of Elevation is to the Sine of the ſame 3 
ſo is the Amplitude A B to a fourth Number; which will 


beBR ; the fourth part whereof is the greateſt Altitude 


required. 
ence, ſince from the given Velocity of a Projectile, its 


greateſt Range or Amplitude, and thence its Range under 


any other Angle, is found; the Velocity being given, the 


greateſt Altitude of the Projectile is likewiſe found, 


(888) 
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tz. The Altitude of the Range fm ig $0 . 
of the Parameter, as the hor xc I of Fer eig hun 
of Elevation to the whole Sine. i bie the rgle 
Hence, 1. fince, as the whole Sine is to the 
of double the _— of Elevation in one Caf, leq 
eighth part of the Parameter to the Altitude of an 
And as the whole Sine is to the verſed Sine of 4, 
Angle of Elevation in any other Caſe 3 Jo i. Mt 
part of the Parameter to the Altitude: but th * eight 
remaining the ſame, the Parameter, in diger ql 
Elevation, will likewiſe be the ſame : The lad 
the Ranges under different Angles of Eleva; tudes of 
the verſed Sines of double their Angles, 2. Hen Ue u 
— Velocities N the ſame, the Altitud 2 7 5 
anges are in a duplicate Ratio of the Si 
Angles of Besen. "cs of double 
13. The Horizontal Diſtance of any Mark or Oed 
2 with its Height 7 or 12 beneath th Him 
207, being given; to find the Angle of Elevati Repo: 
bit the ſaid Object. 4 Ivy 
Wolfius gives us the following Theorem, the Reſul 
a regular Inveſtigation : . Suppoſe the Parameter — : 
I »=b, Al Ac, the whole Sine Sr. Then, ac," 
x4 + y (E4* —ab—C:) Sois the whole Sine 7; 10 1 
Angle of Elevation required RA B. hy 
Dr. Halley gives the following eaſy, and compeng; 
Geometrical Conſtruction of the Problem; which he like 
wiſe 9 rom an anal oo Inveſtigation. " 
Having the right Angle LD A (fg.48.) make D 
the greateſt Raw 6, DG the — Diſtance, 1 8 
DC, the perpendicular Height of the Object; and gray 
GB, and make DE equal thereto. Then with the Ra. 
dius A C, and Centre E, ſweep an Arch, which, if the thing 
be poſſible, will interſect the Line AD in H; and the line 
DH being laid both ways from F, will give the Points K 
and L; to which draw the Lines GL, GK. | 
Here, the Angles L GD, K GD, are the Elevations je. 
uired for hitting the Object B. | 
But note, that if B be below the Horizon, its Deſcent 
DC =D B, muſt be laid upon A, ſo as to haveAC=y 
ADD C. Note, likewiſe, that if in Deſcents, DH 
be greater than FD, and ſo K fall below D; the Angle 
K G D, ſhall be the Depreſſion below the Horizon, 
It may be here obſerved, that the Elevation ſought con- 


ſtantly biſſects the Angle between the Perpendicular and 


the Object. This, the Author was not aware of, when he 
gave the firſt Solution of the Problem; but upon diſcorer- 
ing it, obſerves, that nothing can be more compendious, or 
bid fairer for the perfection of the Art of Gunnery; fince 
'tis here, as eaſy to ſhoot with a Mortar at any Object in 
any ſituation, as if it were on the Level; nothing more be. 
ing required but to lay the Piece, ſo as to paſs in the middle 
Line between the Zenith and the Object, and giving it the 
due Charge. See Mok T AR. 

14. The Times of the Projections, or Caſts under different 


Angles of Elevation, the Velocity remaining the ſame, ars 


as the Sines of the Angles of Elevation. 

15. The Velocity of a Projectile, together with the Angle o 
Elevation R A B being given (fig.4.7.) 3 to find the Range, or 
Amplitude A B, and the Altitude of the Range t m, aud dt 
ſeribe the Path A m B. To the horizontal Line A Beret 
a Perpendicular A D, which is to be the Altitude whence 
the Projectile falling, might acquire the given Velocity : 
On A D deſcribe a Semi-circle A Q, cutting the Line of 
Direction A Rin Q: Thro Q draw C n parallel to AB, 
and make CQ n. From the Point 77 let fall a fer- 
2 mito AB: Laſtly, thre' the Vertex M de- 

cribe the Parabola A n B. | | 1 

Here, A u B is the Path ſought, 4 C Q its hoo 
or Range, 74 the Altitude of the Range, and 4 CV tte 
Parameter. ES 

Hence, 1. The Velocity of a Projectile being given, _ 
Amplitudes and Altitudes of all the 2 r 
given at the ſame time. For, drawing A, we have 1 5 
the Angle of Elevation E A B, the Altitude Al, an 45 
Amplitude 41 E: Under the Angle of Elevation A Nr 
the Altitude A H, the Amplitude 4 H F. 2. Since 4. 
perpendicular to A D, it is a Tangent to the 115 n 10 
Hence the Angle A D Qis equal to the Angle of E 0 . 
RA B; conſequently AIM is double the Angle 55 oe 
vation, and therefore C Q, the fourth part of the Am mo 
is the right Sine; A C the Altitude of the Range, the 
ſed Sine of double the Angle of Elevation. . Je AP 

16. The Altitude 7 72 of a Caſt f u, or its Amplit 5 
together with the Angle of Elevation RAB, * La or 
to find the Velocity wherewith the Projectile firſt ph 
that is, the Altitude A D, in falling from whence bo wel 
acquire the like Velocity: Since A C = mi Angle 0 
Sine, C= AB, the right Sine of double ele Angle 
Elevation A1 Q: To the verſed Sine of double 4 Lol the 
of Elevation, find the whole Sine, and the heig Ca. 


PRO 


Sine of double the Angle of Eleva- 


Or to the right I the fourth part of the Amplitude, 
ll jon, the e This will be the Radius 1Qor 


* Re whereof A D is the Altitude required. 


Ys e \ in Mechanics, the Act ion of giving a 
Wy 1 e mess See ProjEcTILE. „„. „„ „ 
5. ire ction of the Force whereby the Projectile is 
© th tion, be perpendicular to the Horizon; the Pro- 
oh Bb if vg d be Perpendicular : II parallel to the apparent 
10 eee it is ſaid to be a Horizontal Projection : If it make 
| Or 5 

| 


Angle with the Horizon, the Projection is 0b- 


es of an oblique E. | | {2 

le u lique 50 RB, (Tab. MxchAx 108, fig. 47.) which 

To 11e of Direction A R makes with the horizontal Line 
the 


All d the Angle of Elevation of the Projectile. 


© the B. is c : : Re⸗ 

n Perſpective, the Appearance or Re 
„ 16. 2 of 2 Object on the Peril Rite Plane. dee 
ori. 


LANE” en, e. gr. of a Point, as A, (Tab. PzAsTEc- 
— e Point 4 thro which the Optic Ray OA 
rhe he objective Point, thro'the Plane, to the Eye; 


lt of aſſes from t f a 

k int 4 wherein the Plane cuts the optic Ray. 

* * W eafily conceiv'd what is he; 5 by the Pro- 
is to | ee of a Line, a Plane, or a Solid. See PERST ES TI vx. 
1 1 * =cT10N of the Sphere in Plano, is a Repreſentation 
| q ing Leeeral points or Places of the Surface of the 8phere, 
. 1of the Circles deſcribed thereon, or of any aſſign d parts 
I | wk, ſuch as they appear to the Eye fituate at a given 
)r I Jiſlance, upon a tranſparent Plane placed between the Eye 
55 | 1nd the Sphere. See SPHERE, 758 
Th | For the Laws of this Projection, ſee PERSPECTIVE z the 
Ra- Projection of the Sphere being only a particular Caſe of 


Peripective. 


rincipal Uſe of the Projection of the Sphere is in 
* Coulen ien of Planiſpheres, and e Maps 
and Charts 3 which are ſaid to be of this or that Projection, 
According to the ſeveral Situations of the Eye, and the per- 
ſpective lane with regard to the Meridians, Parallels, and 
other Points and Places to be repreſented. See PLani- 


ent 
| RE, c. | 
be ot ufual Projeffion of Maps of the World is that 
le on the Plane of the Meridian, which exhibits right Sphere; 
the firſt Meridian being the Horizon. The next is that on 
n the Plane of the Equator, wherein the Pole is in the Cen- 
nd | tre, and the Meridians the Radii of a Circle, c. This re- 
he preſents a parallel Sphere. | 


Ke the Application of the Doctrine of the Projection of 
| the Sphere, in the Conſtruction of the various kinds of Maps, 
under the Article MAP. | 
| The Projection of the Sphere is uſually divided into Or- 
thographic and Stereographic 3 to which may be added 
Gnomonic. | 
Orthagraphic Pxoj RCT 1O&, is that wherein the Superfi- 
cies of the Sphere is drawn on a Plane, cutting it in the 
Middle; the Eye being placed at an infinite diſtance verti- 
| cally to one of the Hemiſpheres. See OrxTHoGRAPpnic. 


Laus aud Properties of the Orthographic ProJECTION. 


1. The Rays by which the Eye at an infinite diſtance 
perceives any Object, are parallel. 

2. A right Line perpendicular to the Plane of the Pro- 
jection is projected into a Point, where that right Line cuts 
| the Plane of the Projection. | 
, 3- A right Line, as A B, or CD, (fig. 17.) not perpendi- 
cular, but either parallel or oblique ro the Plane of the 
Projection, is projected into a right Line, as E F, or G, 
and is always comprehended between the extreme Perpen- 
diculars AF, and BE 

4. The Projection of the right Line A B, is the greateſt 
when A B is parallel to the Plane of the Projection. 

5. Hence it is evident, that a Line parallel to the Plane of 
the Projeftion, is projected into a right Line equal to itſelf; 
but if it be 1 to the Plane of the Projection, tis pto- 
jected into one which is leſs. ; 

6. A plane Surface as A BCD, (fig. 18.) atright Angles 
to the Plane of the Projection, is projected into that right 
Line; . g. AB, in which it cuts the lane of the Projection. 

Hence it is evident, that the Circle BC AD, ſtandin 
at right Angles to the Plane of the Projection, Jer 
paſſes thro its Centre, is projected into that Diameter A B, 
in which it cuts the Plane of this Projection. 
lt is likewiſe evident, that any Arch, as cc, is projected 
22 to Ca, C b, which is the right Sine of that 

reh; and the complimental Arch e A is projected into 
04, the verſed Sine of the ſame Arch CC. 

7- A Circle parallel to the Plane of the Projection, is 


p 1 into a Circle equal to itſelf; and a Circle oblique 
50 : e Plane of the Projection, is projected into an El- 


ny 0 %raphicProjzctION, is that wherein the Surface 
ircles of the Sphere are drawn upon the Plane of a 


(89) 


Ne — » 


PRO 


great Circle, the Eye being in the Pole of that Circle, Ses 


TEREOGRAPHIC, 


Properttes of the Sterebgraphic Pzxojzcrion. 

1. In this Frvjection, a right Citcle is projected into 4 
Line of half Tangents, + „ene 
2. The Repreſentation of a right Citcle, perpendicularly 
oppoſed to the Eye, will be a Circle in the Plane of the 
Frojection. ee ee | 

3. The Repreſentation of a Circle placed oblique to the- 

Eye, will bea Circle in the Plane of the Projection. 
4. If a great Circle be to be projected upon the Plane of 
another great Circle, its Centre will lic in the Line of Mea- 
ſures, diitant from the Centre of the primitive by the Tan- 
gent of its Elevation above-the Plane of the primitive: 

5. If a lefler Circle, whoſe Poles lie in the Plane of the 
Projection, were to be projected; the Centre of its Re- 
preſenration would be in the Line of Meaſures, diftant from 
the Centre of the primitive, by the Secant of the leſſer 
Circles diſtance from its Pole, and its Semi-diameter or Ra- 
dius, be equal to the Tangent of that diſtance. + _ 

6. If a lefler Circle were to be projected, whoſe. Poles 


lie not in the Plane of the Projection, its Diameter in tho 


Projection, if it falls on each fide of the Pole of the Pri- 
mitive, will be equal to the Sum of the half Tangents of 
its greateſt and neareſt Diſtance from the Pole of the Pri- 
mitive, ſet each way from the Centre of the Primitive in the 
Line of Meaſures. = 

7. If a leſſer Circle to be projected, fall entirely on one 
fide of the Pole of the Projection, and do not encompaſs 
it ; then will its Diameter be equal to the difference of the 
half Tangents of its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from the 
Pole of the Primitive, ſet off from the Centre of the Pri- 
mitive one and the ſame way in the Line of Meaſures. 

8. In the Stereographic Projection, the Angles made by 
the Circles of the Surface of the Sphere, are equal to the 
Angles made by their Repreſentatives in the Plane of their 
Projection. 6 7 

Gnomonic ProjtcTON- f the Sphere, ſee GNnomonic 
Projection. | 

For tox of Globes, Sc. ſee Grokx, Oc. 

ProJEcTION, in Alchymy, the caſting of a certain, 
imaginary Powder, call'd Powder of Projection, into a Cru- 
cible, orother Veſſel full of prepared Metal, or other Mat- 
ter, which is to be hereby tranſmuted into Gold. See 
Powaer of PxoECTION. 

Powder of PrRojtc TION, or of the Philoſopher's 
Stone, is a Powaer ſuppoſed to have the Virtue of changin 
any quantity of an imperfect Metal, as Copper, or Lead, 
into a more perfect one, as Silver or Gold; by the admix- 
ture of a little quantity thereof. See TRANSMVUTATTOR. 
The Mark to which the Alchymiſts direct all their En- 
deavours, is to find the Power of Projection; which every 
one of em has been within an Ace of, an hundred times. 
See ALCHYMY. ety 

For the Characters, Properties, Virtues, &c. of this 
Power, ſee PrrLosoentR's Stone. 

ProJEcTION iE Building, ſee PRojecTuRE, 

PROJECTIVE Dialling, a Method of Drawing, by a 
Method of ProjeQion, the true Hout-Lines, Furniture of 
Dials, c. on any kind of Surface whatſoever, without any 
regard had to the Situation of thoſe Surfaces, either as to 
Declination, Reclination, or Inclination. See DiALLING. 

PROJECTURE, in Architecture, the Out: jetting, or 
Prominency, which the Mouldings and Members have, be- 
yond the Naked of the Wall, Column, c. See NAK ED, 
CoLumN, Oc. a | 

Theſe the Greeks call Ecphore, the Italians Sporti, the 
French Sailles, our Workmen frequently Sailings over, and 
the Latins Projecta, from projicio, I caſt forward; whence 
the Engliſh, Projecture. ; 

Vitruvius gives it as a general Rule, that all the projec- 
ting Members in Buildings have their Projectures equal to 
their Heights : But this is not to be underſtood of the par- 
ticular Members, or Mouldings, as Dentils, Corona's, the 
Faſciæ of Architraves, the Abacus of the Tuſcan and Do- 
ric Capital, &c. but only of the Projectures of entire Cor- 
nices, Sc. See Cornice, &c. 

The great Point of Building, according to ſome modern 
Architects, conſiſts in knowing how to vary the Proportions 
of Projectures, & c. agreeably to the Circumſtances of the 
Building: Thus, ſay they, the nearneſs and remotene ſs 
making a difference in the View, requires different Pro- 
jectures; but tis evident the Antients had no ſuch Intention. 
See PRO ORT ION. | | 

The Projecture of the Baſe and Cornice of Pedeſtals, 
M. Perrault obſerves, is greater in the antique than 


the modern Buildings by one third; which ſeems to 


follow, in good meaſure, from the Antients proportioning 
this Projecture to the height of the Pedeſtals; whereas 
the Moderns make the Projecture the ſame in all the 
Orders, tho' the height of the 1 be very W 
10 e 
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The reaſon of this Change which the Moderns have made 
of the antique, the ſame Author refers to a View to the 
Appearance of Solidity. Sec PEDESTAL, "| 

PROLABIA, Fore-Lifs; à Term in Anatomy for that 
part of the Labia which jets out. See LABTIA. Th 

PROLATE, in Geometry, an Epithet apply d to a 
Sphetoid produced by the Revolution of a Semi-Ellipſis 
aboor its longer Diameter. See SPHEROID. | 1805 

If the Solid be formed by the Revolution of a Semi- 
Ellipſis about its ſhorter Dia meter, it is call'd an Oblate 


Spheroid, of which Figure is the Earth we inhabit, and, 


perbaps, all the Planets too; having their Equatorial Dia- 
meter longer than their Polar. See OBrars. | 

PROLATION, in Muſic, the Act of Shaking, or 
making ſeveral Inflections of the Voice, on the ſame Syl- 


lable. FE 
PROLEPSIS, a Figure 
cipate, or prevent what mi 
ſary. See FicurE. ine. cif) 
Thus; It may perhaps be objected, &, _ | 
The Word in the original Greek, eis, ſignifies Pre- 
occcupation. ; i on 1 
PROLEPTIC Diſeaſe, a Diſtemper which ſtill antici- 
pates, or whoſe Paroxyſm returns ſooner, and ſooner, every 
day; as is frequently the Caſe in Agues, &c. 4 
PROLIFIC, in Medicine, ſomething that has the Qua- 
lities neceſſary for generating. Sce FECUNDITY. | 
Some Phyficians pretend to diſtinguifh whether or no the 
Seed be Prolific. See SEED. "2-0 
PROLIXIT T, in Diſcourſe, the Fault of entering into 
too minute a Detail; of being too long, preciſe, and circum- 
ſlantial to a degree of Tediouſneſs. See STYLE. 
Prolixity is the Vice oppoſite to Conciſeneſs and Laco- 


niſm. See Laconicar. 


in Rhetoric, by which we anti- 
ght be objected by the Adver; 


Prolivity is 2 Fault commonly charged on Guiccardin, 


Gaſſendus, &c. F. Rapin obſerves, that formal Harangues, 


at the Head of an Army, and Deliberations, of nauſeous 


Prolixity, formerly ſo frequent, are now diſuſed in all the 
better Hiſtories. 


PROLEGOMENA, in Philology, preparatory Obſer- 
vations, or Diſcourſes prefixed to a Book, c. containing 
ſomething neceſſary for the Reader to be apprized of, to 
enable him the better to underſtand the Book, to enter 


deeper into a Science, 8c. 


The generality of Arts and Sciences require ſome pre vi- 
ous Inſtructions, ſome Prolegomena. PDE 

The Word is Greek TegxezouWry, form'd of Tepiz-uar, to 
Preface. See PkerFAcE. 1 | 

PROLOCUTOR, of the Convocation, the Speaker, or 
Chairman of that Aſſembly. See Convocation, 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury is, by his Office, Preſi- 


dent, or Chairman of the Upper Houſe of Convocation. 


The Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe is an Officer choſen 
by the Members the firſt day of their meeting; and to be 
approved of by the Higher. 1 | 

"Tis by the Prolocutor their Affairs, Debates, c. are to 
be directed; and their Reſolutions, Meflages, &c. deliver'd 
to the higher Houſe: By him all things propounded to 
the Houſe are read, Suffrages collected, Qc. | 

PROLOGUE, Prorocvs, in Dramatic Poetry, a Diſ- 
courſe addreſs'd to the Audience before the Drama or Play 

in. See DRAMA. | 

The original Intention of the Prologue was to advertiſe 
the Audience of the Subject of the Piece, and to prepare 
them to enter more eaſily into the Action; and ſometimes 


to make an Apology for the Poet. 


This laſt Article ſeems to have almoſt excluded the two 


former, in the Engliſ Drama; and to be in ſole poſſeſſion 


of the Prologue. | 
The Prologue is of a much more antient Standing than 


the Epilogue. See Erirocus. 

The French have left off the Uſe of Prologucs ; thoſe few 
they now and then make, have nothing in them of the genu- 
ine Prologue; as bearing no relation to the Subject, but be- 
ing mere Flouriſhes or Harangues in praiſe of the King, c. 

In the antient Theatre, the Prologus was properly the 
Actor, who rehears'd the Pyolegue: The Prologus was e- 
ſteem'd one of the Dramatis Perſone, and never appear'd 


in the Piece in any other Character; ſo that the Learned 
are ſurprized to gad Mercury in Plautus's Amphitryo, - 


ſpeaking the Prologue, and yet acting a conſiderable part 
in the Play afterwards. 

The Prologue, therefore, among them was a part of the 
Piece; indeed, not an eſſential, but an acceſſary part. 

With us the Prologue is no part at all; but ſomething in- 
tirely diſtin and a- part: With them the Drama was open'd 
with the appearance of the Prolague; with us tis not open'd 
till after the Pro/ogus is retir d: with us therefore the 
Curtain is kept cloſe till after the Prologue, with them it 
muſt have been withdrawn before. 

Hence proceeds a till more conſiderable Difference, in 


the Prologue 


PRO 
the 2 of the Prologue : For with us 
ſpeaks in his real or perſonal Character: 1 the * 
rs. Oldfield rake, not Caro or Andromache.. WY ae 
T e ſpoke in his Dramatic Charade, Wit them 
pins or Attilius, but as Prologus, "typ 
5 With us, he directs his Speech to the Aude 
fider'd as in a Play-houſe 3 to Pit, Box, and 8 en. 
them, he ought, io propriety, to have ſpole . 0. Wh 
rus of By. ſtanders, or Perſons to be Ppeent 4 it 
tion : But this being in good meaſure incoogg, l le 
the Deſign of the Prologue ; their Perſons f Tu ith 
Dramatic Capacity to the Audience in its 5 "0 Ui 
city; which was an Irregularity thateither * nal Cap 
or the good Senſe of the Moderns, have test the Tatu, 
„They had three Kinds of Prolognes ; the fllt from, 
wherein the Poet deliver'd the Argument of the pier 4 
ſecond o ,ũs, wherein the Poet recommended i. the 
or his Piece to the People; the third a2; himſche 
Ob . wy obviated, c. vt, Wheren 
The Word Prologue is form'd fro 
Preloquium, Ber- eech Fa OW 9000, 
, PROLUSION, PRousio, in Literature, 4 T 
ply'd to certain Pieces or Compolitions, made Reb T 
others; by way of Prelude, or Exerciſe. oulyy 
; Diomede calls the Culex of Virgil, and his other 
cula, Prolufions ; becauſe wrote before the great one "Ho 
# The = uſions 9 N wy, very ingenious N 1 
amous M. Huet, Biſhop of Avranche oy 
Proluſions by heart. 5 | \, has all W 
PROMETH EUS, in the antient Aſtronomy was th 
Name of a Conſtellation of the Northern Hemif k ny 
now call'd Hercules, or Engonaſis. See Haxcurzs * 
PROMISE, in Law, is when a Man binds himſelf by hi 
Word to perform ſuch an Act as is agreed on and call 
with another, upon a valuable Confideration, See Cox. 


u. 


RAC T, Pact, CovxNAN r, c. 

:, PROMONTORY, in Geography, a Point of Land, & 
6 Rock, e _ my we Sea; the Extremir of 
which to the Sea-ward, is uſually call'd a Cape, 
land. See CAPE. : n 
. PROMOTERS, in Law, thoſe Perſons, who in popular 


and penal Actions, do proſecute Offenders in their Name, 


and the King's; and are entitled to part of the Fines and 
Penalties for their pains. | 

Theſe, among the Romans, were call'd Huadruplatores 

or Delatores. Oo 

Sir Tho: Smith obſerves, that Promoters belong chiefly 
to the Exchequer and King's-Bench. My Lord Cole calls 
them, turbidum Hominum Genus, z Inſt. 

PROMPT Payment, ready Money, ſee Parukxr. 

In many Caſes there is a Diſcount for Prompt Payment, 
See DiscounT, RRBATE, c. 

PROMPT ER, in the Drama, an Officer poſted behind 
the Scenes, whoſe Buſineſs is to watch attentively the 
Actors ſpeaking on the Stage, in order to ſuggeſt and put 
them forward, when at a ſtand; to correct them when 
amiſs, &c. in their parts. 

PROMULGATED, PROMvLOED, Promn'/gatus, fome- 
thing publiſh'd or proclaim'd. | 

In this ſenſe we hy the Zewwiſh Law was promulgated by 
Moſes: The Promulgation of the New Law was chiefly 
effected by the Apoſtles and Diſciples. 

PRONAOS, in the antient Architecture, a Porch to: 
Church, Palace, or other ſpacious Building. See Ponck. 

PRONATION, among Anatomiſts. The Radius of the 
Arm has two kinds of Motions 5 the one call'd Pronation, 
the other Supination. See Ravivs. 3 

Pronation, is when the Palm of the Hand is turn' 
downwards; Supination, when the back of the Hand i 
downwards, 2 

2 are two Muſcles, whereby the Prenation is effec- 
ted, call'd | 

PRONATORS, Pronarorts, in Anatomy, two Muſ 
cles of the Radius, which ſerve to turn the Palm of the 
Hand downwards. See PRONATION. 


They are diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Rofmudis and 


Uadratns. 32 
The Word is form'd from the Tatin Pronus, that d 


lies on the Fore. ſide. 


The Radius has two other Muſcles, call'd Spiniͥ̃ 
which have an oppoſite Effect. See SUPINATORS: 4201 

Pnox Aron Radii Quadratus, or Brevis, riſes . od 
fleſhy, from the lower” and inner part of tho Due Ra. 
paſſing tranſverſely over the Ligament that joins? 4 
dius to the Ulna, is inſerted into the ſuperior and co _ 
part of the Radius: which it helps to pull inwaro') 
gether with the le which 
PronaTor Radii Rotundus, or Teres, a Mulc * Hu: 
riſes fleſhy, from the internal Extuberance 0 the * 
meri, where thoſe bending the Carpus and . G l 
riſe; and firmly adhering to the Flexor CarP! 4 


| way o 
| well, has a fine Pronunciation. See ExPRESSION. 


| Bin Latin; 


wares - Im 


Ie downwards to its fleſhy Inſertion a little 
obliquely in ce middle externally i Its Uſe by 
e Radius and Palm inwards. oO 25 

UN, PRONOMEN, in Grammar, à part ot 
= in lieu of a Noun, or oper yt whence the 
l om pro and nome n, q. d. or. Noun, 55 
See Nou. f : e * 55 | 

ſagreeable to have been always 

RP Ry begs hoot are Words invented in 
3 to ſave the NY thereof, and to per- 
„ ah I. n $67 Se.. | 

As Nouns are the Marks, or Signs, of Things3 Pronouns 


er ſhews, that Pron0uns are real Nouns or 


mow —_— all the difference between what the 
No amarians call Nouns, and Pronoums, is, that the for- 


lar, and the latter more general. 
re EN a becauſe uſed in the place of 


They are ca Indeed, ſometimes they don't fill the 
r r but need other Words to aſſiſt 


place ess the ObjeR ſpoke of: Such, e. gr. are 
3 n e t expreſs any determinate 
| _ oherebf a Thing may be affirm'd, unleſs accom- 
9 190 with another Word, eſpecially a Verb : As, Who- 
Fer Labour's, deſerves 4 Rewara. e mae pes 

Theſe, Father Buffer calls Incompleat Pronouns, to di- 
ginguiſh them from thoſe which expreſs an Object com- 


J, thou, he, Oc. 


e 
th 


4 2 e ordinarily diftinguiſh Pronouns into 


four Claſſes, with regard to their different Signification, 


gc. viz. Pronouns Perſonal, Relative, Poſe 
Demonſtrative 3 to which may be added, Inae- 


ſeſſwve, and 


| rerminate Pronouns. 


Perſonal Pronouns, are thoſe uſed in lieu of Names of 
particular Perſons : Such are, 7, thou, he, we, ye, they. 
dee PERSON and PERSONAL © OO | 

Pronouns Relative, which Buffer calls Modiſicative, or 


| Neterminative, are thoſe placed after Nouns, with which 


they have ſuch Affinity, that without them they fignify no- 

thing : Such are, qui, who, that, Cc. See RELATIVE. 
Pronouns Poſſeſſive, are thoſe which expreſs what each 
fleſſes, or what belongs to him; as, mine, thine, his, &c. 


ee RELATIVE. | | 
er peſe are pure Adjectives; and only differ from the reſt, 


| by the relation they bear to Pronouns whence they are 


deriv'd, and by ſome particular Inflections which they have 
in ſome Languages. See ADJECTIVE. | 2» 
Pronouns Demonſtrative, thoſe which ſerve to indicate, 


or point out the Subject ſpoke of; as, 71s, thoſe, &c. See 


DEMONSTRATIVE. 


Laſtly, Pronoums Tndefinite, are thoſe which expreſs their 
Object indeterminately 3 as whoever, any, Oc. Theſe co- 


incide with what F. Buffer calls Incompleat Pronouns. | 
Pronouns are likewiſe divided into Subſtarrive and Ad- 


jective. 


To the firſt belong, T, thou, ye: To the ſecond, He, ſbe, 


| they, it, my, mine, who, what, Oc. 


Pronouns may be conſider'd in two States; the firſt, or 
foregoing State; as I, we: The ſecond, or following one; 
as me, US. 

PRONOUNCING, PzonuNnciar1oN, in Painting, the 
marking, and expreſſing the parts of all kinds of Bodies 
with that degree of Force, neceſſary to make them more, 


| or leſs diſtin, and conſpicuous. 


Thus the Painters, in ſpeaking of a Piece, ſay, theſe or 
theſe you are well pronoumc d; which is a metaphorical 
ſpeaking; as when we ſay, that a Man who talks 


PRONUNCIATION, in Grammar, the Manner of ar- 


| ticulating or ſounding the Words of a Language repreſented 


tothe Eye by Writing and Orthography. See Wok p, LAN- 
0 


| GUAGE, SOUND, Oc. 


From the Definition it would ſeem, that the Pronuncia- 
on were only the Image of the Orthography. But as we 


| Pronounce before we write, and only write to expreſs what 


we pronounce ; tis more juſt to lay down the Pronuncia- 
7102 as the Rule, and Model of Orthograghy. See Ox Tro- 
GRAPHY, 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult Article of 
+ rien Grammar: In effect, a Book only expreſſing it 
= to the Eyes, in a Matter that concerns the Ears ; the 
ge e ſeems next a-kin to that of teaching the Blind to di- 
inguiſh Colours. See GRAMMAR.” 
_ oe it is, that there is no part ſo defeQive in the Gram- 
2 the Pronunciation; for the Writer has frequently no 
erm, whereby to give the Reader an Idea of the Sound 
| ng expreſs ; for want of a proper Term, therefore, 
c rently ſubſtitutes a vitious or precarious one. 
the uy the French Grammarians ordinarily tell us, that 
: YOwels 4, e, i, Oc. are pronounced in French the ſame 
Fee confidering, that there is not any known 
eterminate Pronunciation of the Latin; but each 
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Nation, now, prondunces the Roman Charatters in the | 


Latin, the ſame as it nces thoſe ſame Characten in 
its on Language. Thus the Latin cœcus, is 'pronounc'd 
by the Exgliſb, ſelus; and by the Italians, ichelous, Ce. 
Hence it a „that the Relation between Sounds and 
Chatacters, as well as between Things and Words, is pure« 
ly arbitrary and national. a AOAD < | 
Indeed, Plato ſeems of a contrary Sentiment, and will 
have a natural Relation between Words und the Things they 
exprels'; as there is a natural Relation between the Signs 
made by Mutes, and the things they would intimate. 80 
that according to Plato, to every ſeveral · Word there muſt 
be a ſeveral Motion of the Mouth relative to the Action ex- 
preſs d by the Word. 
Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primi- 
tive Language, we dare not undertake 3 but tis certain ſuch 
a relation would require a Facility of Contorſions in the 
Mouth, to which weare Strangers. N 
To give a juſt and preciſe Idea of the Pronunciation of a 


* 
4 


oguape, it ſeems neceſſary to fix, as nearly as poſſi ble, 


all the ſeveral Sounds employ'd in the Fromnunciation of 
that Language: This Mr. Zogwick has done in his At- 
tempt towards an univerſal Alphabet; where he enume- 
rates. forty-three ſeveral fimple Sounds; (ſome of em, 
ndeed,” firangers to the Engliſh Language) and F. Buffer, 
who gives thirty-three ſeveral Sounds in the French Tongue, 
twenty. nine in the Halian, thirty in the German, twenty- 
two in the Spaniſh, and twenty-four in the Engliſh. See 
„ „ v7. 1 | 
The French Language is clogg'd with a difficulty in Pro- 
nunci ation, from which moſt others are free; and it con- 
fiſts in'this, that moſt of their Words have two different 
3 3 the one in common Proſe, the other in 
erſe. | | | 
- In'Proſe, e. gr. they omit the Pronunciation of the final 
s in the Plural of Nouns, and of the t in the third Perſon 
of the Plural of Verbs, and of ſeveral other final Conſo- 
nants ; but in Verſe they pronounce all. | | 
Thus, in 4 quoi bon reveiller mes Muſes endormies? the 
final s of Muſes is pronounced; and in Mille & mille 4ouceurs 
V ſemblent attachtes ; the t of ſemblent is to be pronounced. 
Add to this, that in Proſe, they ſoften the Sound of a 
great many Words, pronoumcing, craire for croire 3 but in 
oetry the genuine Pronunciation is retain d. See Enc- 
Lis n, FRENCH, Oc. % Ha 
Pao UN CIAT ION is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt part 
of Rhetoric, which conſiſts in regulating and varying the 
Voice and Geſture agreeably to the Matter and Words; ſo, 
as more effectually to perſuade, and touch the Hearers. 
See RRR TOR Ic. | 1 5. f 
The Pronunciation is of ſuch Importance, that Demo- 


1 
* 


fthenes call'd it the firſt; the ſecond, and the third Part of 


Eloquence. | ; 
 DPutintilian defines the Pronunciation, Vocis & Vultus & 
Corporis moderatio cum vennſtate; a decent, agreeable 
manner of managing the Voice, Geſture, and AQion of 
the whole Bod. 

Cicero, ſomewhere, calls it quædam Corporis Eloquentia, 
a certain Eloquence of the Body; and in another Place, 
Sermo Cor poris, the Language, or Speech of the Body, 
Pronunciation 18 the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
Action. See Action. 14 
- Some Writers, particularly Mr. Henley, confound it with 
Elocution, which is a very different thing. That Author, 
when he ſtyles himſelf Reſtorer of the antient Elocution, 
means of the antient Pronunciation. See ELOCUTION. 

There are three Things which come under the Pronun- 
ciation 3 the Memory, Voice, and Geſture. Sec each under 
its proper Article. 0 

Auguſtus, to avoid being balk'd by his Memory, and at 
the ſame time ſave the trouble of getting off by Heart, 
uſed to harangue from a Writing; as we are told by Dio 
and Suetoni us. b 

PRONUNCIATION, in Painting; ſee PRoNouNCiNG. 

PROOF, in Arithmetic, an Operation whereby the Truth 
and Juſtneſs of a Calculation is examin'd and aſcertain'd. 
See CALCULATION. | 

The proper Proof is always by the contrary Rule : Thus 
Subſtraction is the Proof of Addition, and Multiplication of 
Diviſion 3 and vice verſy. See ADDITION, SUBSTRAC- 
TION, Oc. : 

The Proof of Multiplication by 9 or by 7, are precarious, 
See MULTIPLICATION. 

There would need no Proofs in Arithmetic, were it not 
that a Man is liable to make Miſtakes 3 for all the Rules 
and Operations being built on Demonſtration, tis thence 
we are aflured of their Truth and Certitude. See Dx- 
MONSTRATION. 

The Proof, then, does not confirm the Rule, but only 
ſhews us whether or no we have apply'd it right. SeeRuLE. 

Proor, in Law, Logic, Ec. the Mediums, or Arguments 
uſed to evince the Truth of any thing. See TR urg. 
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In Law, 4 literal Proof, or Proof in Writing, is preferable 
to a Teſtimonial. The Ordonnance de Moulins excludes all 
Proof by Witneſſes for Loans of above co Livres. See 
EvibpzMdz; WirN ESS, TRSTIMONY, Sc. 
The Proof of Crimes was antiently effected among our 
Anceſtors, divers ways; viz. by Duel or Combat, Fire, 
Water, Sc. See Pugcarion, Duzr,: Fix E, WArzR, 


Sc. 77 | eros VIS! * b einn s 45233 
The Prof by red-hot Iron was very frequent: The 
Accuſed, to purge himſelf, was here obliged to make an 
Oath as be touch'd the Iron. The Formula, Ceremonies, 
Prayers, Sc. made on this Occaſion, are ſtill extant in the 
Notes at the end of the Capitularies of Charlemaigu. See 
ORDEAL. 4 | 5 257 a 
This Cuſtom was abrogated by the Emperor Frederic; 
but fill obtains in Mingrelia ; as we are told by Lamberti, 
in his Relation inſerted in Thevenot's Voyages, ol 
If they cannot have Proof of a Crime, a Croſs is laid at 
the bottom of a Caldron full of boiling Water; out of 
which the Accuſed is obliged to fetch it with his naked 
Hand and Arm: This done, the Arm is put up in a Bag, 
tied, and ſeal'd 3 and three days after open'd 3 when, af 
there be no Marks of the Burn or Scald, the Accuſed is de- 
clared Innocent. 4 E 423127 
lz the Kingdom of Siam, to have Proof of a Crime, the 
Party is obliged to wa ſh his Hands in boiling Oil, or to walk 
on burning Coals; from either of which he muſt come out 
untouch'd to be reputed Iuno cen. 
Sometimes they oblige the two contending Parties to 
plunge under Water; and he who ſtays there longeſt, gains 
the Cauſe: And ſometimes to ſwallow a Grain of Rice, 
repar*d, and charm'd by their Doctors; he who is able to 
A* it, is declared Innocent, and carried home in Tri- 
umph 3 and the Accuſer puniſh'd. 6: 198 7 
This looks like an Imitation of what was done among the 
Jews 3 to have Proof of Adultery. | 


The Proof by Combat is likewiſe ſaid to ſubſiſt among | 


the Mingrelians. See Coud ß Ar. aut} 2 inen 
'PROFAGATION, the Act of Multiplying the Kind; 
or of producing the like in the way of natural Generation, 
See GentrRATION, | 
Some Plants are only propagated by Sowing 3 as Wheat, 
Poppies, c. The Reaſon is, that the Stem in theſe Plants 
withers and dies away, and conſequently is incapable of be- 
ing planted : And as to the Root, the whole Force and 
Effect thereof paſſes: into the Ear, or Spica, which being 
the uſeful part of the Plant, exhauſts the whole. See 
SEED and SOWING. - 
Sometimes Plants are #ropagated by the Roots, as the 
Anemonies, £&c. In which Caſe, there is a confiderable 
Stock of Seminal or Spermatick Virtue fill reſerv'd in 
the Root, ſo as to be in a condition for ſhooting new Fibres 
upon any favourable occaſion. See Roor. 1 8 
Sometimes, a Branch lopp'd off, and ſet in the Ground, 
ſhall ſhoot into a new Plant; as we ſee in the Willow, Vine, 
Poplar, Sc. And ſometimes a Truncheon ſhall do the 
ſarne. In this Caſe, the Plants being of a very porous Tex- 
ture, readily imbibe Nouriſhment, and take | Sq This 
Method of Propagation is particularly remarkable in the 
Vine, any part ot which put any how in the Ground, will 
become a Plant. The little Chips of Elm are ſaid to d 
the ſame. See BRRAAN ch and PLAN TING. N. 
When a Branch or Arm of a Vine ſhoots too great a length, 
or withers towards the Extreme, or grows too ſmall to 
feed its Grapes,'tis uſual to cut pieces of it off, and put 'em 
in the Ground 3 which readily grow into thriving Plants, 
Nay, ſometimes, to bring up young Plants, and make 
'em grow and advance the faſter, eſpecially Lemon, Orange, 
and Citron Trees; they 2 a Branch or Shoot of an old 
Tree, without cutting it off, thro' an Aperture of a Veſſel 
fill'd with good Earth; upon which, the Pores opening by 
the Moiſture and Warmth, Roots preſently burſt forth, 
which being furniſh'd with Food both from the Earth and 
the parent Plant, grow at a great rate, and are ſoon in a 
Condition to be ſeparated from the Parent, and ſhift for 
themſelves. See Srock, Dwarr, Sc. 
Laſtly, Plants are ſometimes, alſo, propagated by Bulbs. 
See BuLs, | | 
PROPER, ſomething naturally, and eſſentially belong- 
ing to any Being. 
The 3 after Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four 
kinds of Propers, or Modes of Propriety; which are ex- 
preſs'd in the following Verſe : 


Eft Medicus, Bipes, Caneſcens, Riſibiliſque, 


The firſt, call'd PRoeRIvM primo modo, is what agrees 
to a ſingle Species, but not to all the Individuals : This they 
call ſoli ſea non omni. As, to be a Geometrician, a Phyſician, 
« Sc. which are things proper to Man; but not to 
all Men. 
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The ſecond, Proraiym cundo moch; | | 
the. whole, Species, bur ee Apo What zw, 7 
oy 8 oy Jed non ſoli. © other: ws 
nus to have two Feet is Proper 
oper to a 8 p 7 | to a Man, bun lla 
The third Pxor ATV rertio modo, is that wn. 

to a ſingle Species, but not at all times . omni * hen 
ſemper : As, to grow grey, according to Por %% 
ter to a Man, but tis to an old Man. 799% tn. 


Horſes, Ec. And de this dba Porghgry all e 
1 | ne tryp 

Ihe firſt, three Species are on! I 

vulgar Predicable, to which hes dea dn ro 


d to Figurative and 


Por Rx is alſo laxly uſed in a Moral Senſ 
ſomething that is uſually found in Things; ene, to denot 
or ſpecific Virtues, Se 5 bings; astheirpartculy 


to ſucceed in a thing. In this ſenſe we ſay, Peo le of 
a hot, vigorous Temperament are proper for the Fu ; 
the cold and phlegmatic are proper for Study. Ide Amen 
became .leſs proper for War, in proportion as they grew 


_ PROPER, in Grammar, is a Term apply'd to Nou 
Names, which are diſtinguiſh'd inte Ie, and Al 


Man is the Appellative, Peter the proper Name. ges 

r f 
e proper Name among Chriſtians is that im 
1 5 NAME. 1 | my 

Por ER Faction, is ſuch a one as hath its Numeratot 
leſs than the Denominator. 

Such is 5, or 5, which is really leſs than Unity; and 
therefore, properly ſpeaking, a Fraction. Sce Fx action, 
Por Ex, in the Civil Juriſ-prudence, is apply'd in o 
poſition to acquired 3 for an Inheritance derived by hed 

or collateral Succeflion, See Goops. 

By the French Laws, a Teſtator can only diſpoſe of one 
fifth of his proper Effects; the paternal Relations inherit 
the 1 Propria, and the Maternal the Maternal ones: 
So t 3 Propria always return to the Line whence they 
proceed. | 

The Origin of the Law which fixes this difference be- 
tween Propers, and Acqueſts, is not known; neither the 
Greeks nor Romans having ever made any ſuch diſtinQion, 

Indeed, it ſeems founded on this Principle of natural 
Equity, that Men are - uſually deſirous to preſerve and 
attach to their Family, the Goods they have received from 
their Fore- fathers; and to tranſmit them to thoſe deſcending 
from the ſame Stock. | 

PRor ER ſometimes, alſo, ſtands as a Reduplicatite, 
ſerving to mark or deſign a thing more exprelly, 
formally. | | 

[n this ſenſe we ſay, Jeſus Chriſt came to redeem the 
World in his proper Perlen. The King did ſuch and ſuch 
a thing of his own proper Motion. ; 

PROPERTY, or PxorzitrTy, that which conſtitutes o 
denominates a thing proper; or, it is a particular Virtue, 
- Quality which Nature has beſtow'd on ſomething. der 

ROPER, | : 

Thus, Colour is a Property of Light; Extenſion, Figure 
Diviſibility, and Impenetrability, are Properties of Body. 
See CoLovk, Bop, Cc. | | 

| Every Day diſcovers new Properties in the Load-ſionss 
See MacNnEr. | r 

PROPERTY, or PaorRIE Tv, in Law, ſtrictiy fp: 
ing, is the higheſt Right a Man can have to 4 thing 
and ſuch as no ways depends on any other Man's Court®) 
See Ricur, 4 

In this Senſe, none in our Kingdom have the P oper. 
any Lands or Tenements, except the King, in Right 0 * 
Crown; all other Lands being of the nature of #55 9, 
held of the King either mediately or immediatel). 


Fee, Kinc,&c. | pr 


0 r, is uſed for that Right in Lands 
i b which common Perſons have; importing as 
eme Dominium, tho not Directum. 72 
are three Manners of Right or Property; viz. 
abſolute, Property 5 and Property poſ- 
PRIETOR and FEE. | 
1 dere not the Propriety of Benefices, they 
* the Enjoy ment thereof. See BENEFICE. 
Monks have a long time diſputed whether they had 
Jar of the Bread they eat, or only the Uſe. 
may give the Propriety of an Eſtate, yet reſerve 
on ; by the Death of the Uſuf; 
See CONSOLIDATION. 
Divine Inſpiration. 
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PROPHECY, 2 Prediction, 
dee PROPHET an 

A late Al 
common Wit 
Religions on T 


2d adde, That Divination was an Art learnt by the Ro- 


in Schools, or under Diſcipline z as the eus did Pro- 
N the Schools and Colleges of the Prophets. | 
[ in theſe Schools, as the learned Dodwell obſerves, the 
4 hecy were taught the Rules of Divina- 
Candidates for Prophecy g 
tion, practiſed by the * 5 ay BED in 0-4 07% pe 
; before em. *Tis added, that the Gift o 
. not an occaſional thing, but a conſtant and 
| handing Matter of Fact; and ſome think they have diſ- 
over'd an Eſtabliſhment of an Order of Prophets in the 
Q1d Teſtament, in analogy to the Heathen Diviners. 

This is certain, from many Paſſages of Scripture, that there 

were great Numbers of Prophets among em, who not only 
exerciſed their Talent in Matters of Government and Re- 
ligion, but even in the diſcovery of loſt Goods, and in tel- 
ling of Fortunes. See AuGuRY, ORACLE, Oc. 
One of the greateſt Difficulties in Chriſtianity, turns upon 
the Completion of the Scripture Prophecies: In the Pro- 
hets of the Old Teſtament 2 * the 
leſſiah; which, the Writers of the New, frequently urge 
tothe Jews and Heathens as fulfill'd in eſus Chriſt 3 and 
on this Principle evince the Truth of his Miſſion: But 
| theſe Truths thus urged from the Old, in the New Teſta- 
ment z are ſometimes not to be now found in the Old; and 
at other times, * 1 the 1 in 3 _ ob- 
vious Senſe which they ſeem to bear in the z whence 
moſt of the Chriſtian Commentators, n * 
Antient and Modern, judge em to be apply'd in a ſecon- 
dary, typical, ects, or myſtical 2 

Thus, e. gr. St. Matthew, after an Account of the Con- 
ception of the Virgin, and the Birth of Feſtus, ſays, 
“ All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
* ſpoken by the Prophet, ſaying, Behold a Yogi ſhall be 
| © with Cog and ſhall Tame you 2 Th | hey 2 
* call his Name Emanuel.“ But the Words, as they 
ſtand in Iſaiab, whence they are ſuppoſed to be taken, do, 
LINE obvious and literal Senſe, relate to a „ Nodes 
who was to bring forth a Child in the Days of Ahas; as 
appears from ho Context, and as 1s play by Grotius, 
8 Curcelleus, Epiſcopius, Hammond, Simon, 
e Clerc, Lamy, &c. | 
This Prophecy, then, not being fulfill'd in Zeſts, in the 
primary, literal, or obvious Senſe of the Words, is ſup- 
poſed, like the other Prophecies cited by the Apoſtles, to 
b ful 91 J4 a y P 7 
be peg: in a ſecondary, typical, or Wegman! Senſe 5 
. e. this Prophecy, which was firſt literally fulfill'd by the 

th of the Prophet's Son in the Time of Ahas, was again 
fulfill'd by the Birth of Jaſus; as being an Event of the 
ſame kind, and intended to be fignified either by the Pro- 
Phet, or by God who directed the Prophet's Speech. 

Grottys obſerves this to be the Ca in moſt, if not all 
2 e and rg N row 705 Old oh the 

enament 5 an well, with Sir 7ohun Marſpam, 
— rags wn bee. 9c ae +4) mn he” Se- 
eeks to the Times of Antiochus Epiphanes; ſhew- 
ng, that the Expreſſions taken thence by Sit, and urged 
by bim as predicling the Deſt ruction of Jeruſalem by the 
— have only in a ſecondary Senſe, a reſpe& to that 

ion. 
And even that famous 2 in the Pentateuch, A 
„ Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee like 
2 me, to him ſhall ye hearken” ; which St. Luke 
vi 4 8 of Feſtus Sk is by Simon, ei us, 
ens IIs ood to ignl y, In its immediate 

"2 * 1romile of a Succeſſion of Prophets. 

PE... allow'd then, the Apoſtles apply'd the Prophecies 
ug ou from the Old Teftament, in a typical Senſe 3 
Dr. 95 7 the Rules whereby they quoted, are loſt. 

1 2 ße la ments the loſs of the Jewiſo Traditions or 
© 5 ry paterpreting Scripture receiv'd among the Rab- 
hy ie * ollow'd by the Apoſtles. But this Loſs, Suren- 
tre] 8 Profeſſor at Amſterdam, thin ks he has re- 
| rom the Jewiſh Talmud, and the antient Fewiſn 
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Commentaries 3 and has according! bliſhed | 
World, the Rules whereby the. Apel 3 Fog 5 
Teſtament. | | © 

But the truth is, theſe Rules are too precarious, ſtrain'd 
and un-natural, to gain much Credit. See QvorArioN. g 

Mr. Mhiſton condemns all allegorical Explanation of the 
Propheciesof the Old Teſtament cited in the New, as weak, 
enthufiaſtic, Oc. And adds, that if a double Senſe of the 
Prophecies be allow'd, and there be no other Method of 
ſhewing their Completion, than b applying them ſecon- 
darily and typically to our Lord, after having been in their 

ſt and primary Intention long ago fulfill'd in the Times 
of the Old Teſtament ; we loſe all the real Advantages of 
the antient Prophecies, as to the Proofs of Chriſtianity. 

He therefore ſets up a new Scheme in oppoſition thereto: 
He owns, that taking the preſent Text of the Old Teſta- 
ment for Genuine, it is impoſlible to expound the Apoſtles 
Citations of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, on any 
other than the allegorical Foundation ; and, therefore, to 
ſolve the Difficulty, is forced to have recourſe to a Suppo- 
fition contrary to the Senſe of all Chriſtian Writers before 
him; vig. that the Text of the Old Teſtament has been 
greatly corrupted ſince the Apoſtolical Age by the Fes, 
See BIBLE. | 

His Hypotheſis is, that the Apoſtles made their Quota- 
tions out of the Old Teſtament rightly and truly from the 
Septuagint Verſion, which in their Time was in vulgar Uſe, 
and exactly agreed with the Hebrew Original; and that as 
they made exact Quotations, ſo they argued juſtly and 
logically from the obvious and literal Senſe of the ſaid 
Quotations, as they then ſtood in the Old Teſtament : 
But, that fince their Times, both the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint Copies of the Old Teſtament have been ſo greatly cor- 
rupted, and ſo many apparent Diſorders and Diſlocations 
introduced therein, as to occafion many remarkable Diffe- 
rences and Inconſiſtencies between the Old and New Teſta- 
ment in reſpe& to the Words and Senſe of thoſe Quota- 
tions, See SEPTUVAGINT, Oc. | 

As to the Manner wherein theſe Corruptions were intro- 
duced, he ſays, the es in the ſecond Century greatly cor- 
rupted and alter'd both the Hebrew and Septuagint, eſpe- 
cially in the Prophecies cited by the A poſtles, to make their 
Reaſoning appear inconcluſive; that in the third Century, 
they put intoOrigen's hand pne of theſe corrupted Copies of the 
Septuagint, which Origen miſtaking for genuine, inſerted in 
his Hexapla ; and thus brought into the Church a corrupted 
Copy of the Septuagint : And that in the end of the fourth 
Century, the eus put into the hands of the Chriſtians , 
who, till then, had been almoſt univerſally ignorant of the 
Hebrew, a corrupted Copy of the Hebrew Old Teſtament. 

The Diſagreement, then, between the Old and New 
Teſtament in reſpe& to the ſaid Quotations, he contends, 
has no place between the genuine 'Text of the Old Teſta- 
ment Were no where exiſting) but only between the pre- 
ſent corrupted Text of the Old and New Teſtament: And, 
therefore, to juſtify the Reaſonings of the Apoſtles, he 
propoſes to reſtore the Text of the Old Teſtament, as it 
ſtood before the Days of Origen, and as it ſtood in the 
Days of the Apoſtles. From which Text thus reſtored, he 
doubts not, it will * that the Apoſtles cited exactly, 
and argued juſtly and logically from the Old Teſtament. 

But this Scheme of accompliſhing Prophecies, labours un- 
der Difficulties at leaſt as great as the Allegorica] Scheme. 
Its Foundation is incredible, and its Superſtructure, from firſt 
to laſt, precarious: In effect, *tis inconceivable the Old 
Teſtament ſhould be ſo corrupted 3 and it iseven made ap- 
pear, that the Hebrew and Septuagint diſagreed in the Times 
of the Apoſtles: Add to this, that the Means whereby he 
propoſes to reſtore the true Text, will never anſwer that end; 
nor has he, himſelf, from all the Means he is yet poſſeſs'd 
of, been able to reſtore one prophetical Citation, ſo as to 
make that ſeem literally, which before only ſeem'd alle- 
gorically, apply'd. See PEN TAT EVH, c. 

PROPHET, a Perſon inſpired by God with the Know- 
ledge of future Events; and commiſſion'd to declare his 
Laws, his Will, Sc. to the World. See PRO HEC and 
DrivINATION. 

Among the Canonical Books are thoſe of fixteen Pro- 
Phets ; four of which are denominated the greater Prophets, 
viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; ſo call'd from 
the length or extent of their Writings, which exceed thoſe 
of the others, vis. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, 
Micha, Nahum, Habbakuc, Haggai, Zachariah, and Ma- 
lachi ; who are call'd the lefer Prophets, from the ſhort- 
neſs of their Writings, 

The eus only reckon three greater Prophets; Daniel 
they exclude, as no more to be rank'd among the Prophets 
than David: Not but that both the one and the other 
foretold many important things; but becauſe their manner 
of Life differ d from that of the other Prophets, David be- 
ing a King, and Daniel a Peer. 
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In the Greek Church, the leſſer Prophets are placed in 
order before the great ones 3 apparently becauſe many of 
the leſſer Prophets are more antient than the greater. 
Among the Greeks too, Daniel isrank'd among the leſſer 
Prophets. i SES "My 

In the 48th Chapter of Eccigſiaſticus, 1/aiah is r 
call'd the great Prophet; both on account of the great 
things he foretold, and the magnificent Manner wherein he 
did ite... | 15 

Spinoꝛa ſays, the ſeveral Prophets Ae according 
to their reſpective Humours; Feremiab, t. gr. melancholy, 
and dejected with the Miſeries of Life, propheſied nothing 
but Misfortunes. 

Dacier obſerves, that among the Antients the Name 
Poet is ſometimes given to Prophets; as that of Prophet is 
at other times given to Poets. See PET. 

The Word is derived from the Greek pa vg, ſaid; whence 
the Latins derive their fazus, ſpoken. See VATES. 

PROPHYLACTICE, mTpoguazx7ixy, that part of the Art 
of Medicine which directs the preventing or preſerving from 
Diſeaſes. See Mzpicinz, PRESERVATIVE, c. 

PROPITIATION, in Religion, a Sacrifice offer'd to 
God to aſſuage his Wrath, and render him propitious. See 
SACRIFICE. | : 

Among the Jes there were both ordinary and public 
Sacrifices, as Holocauſts, Sc. offer'd by way of Thankf- 
giving 3 and extraordinary ones offer'd by particular Per- 
ſons guilty of any Crime, by way of Propitiation. 

If it were a Crime of Ignorance, they offer'd a Lamb or 
a Kid; if done wittingly, they offer'd a Sheep : For the 
Poor, a pair of Turtles was enjoin'd as a Propitiation. 

The Romiſh Church believe the Maſs to be a Sacrifice of 
Propitiation for the Living and the Dead. The Reform'd 
Churches allow of no Propitiation but that one offer'd by 
Jeſus Chriſt on the Croſs. 

ProPITIATION is alſo a ſolemn Feaſt among the Fews, 
celebrated on the tenth of the Month Tiſri, which is their 
ſeventh Month, and anſwers to our September. | 

It was inſtituted to preſerve the Memory of the Pardon 
proclaim'd to their Fore-fathers by Moſes on the part of 
God ; who thereby remitted the Puniſhment due for their 

| Worſhip of the golden Calf. 

PROPITIATORY, among the s, was the Cover or 
Lid of the Ark ; which was lined both within and without- 
fide, with Plates of Gold; inſomuch that there was no 
Wood to be ſeen. See ARR. | | 

Some even take it to have been one piece of maſſive 
Gold. The Cherubim ſpread their Wings over the Pro- 
Pitiatory. | 

This Propitiatory was the Type or Figure of Chriſt, 
whom St. Paul calls the Propitiatory ordain'd from all 


Ages. 

. PROPLASM, Proplaſina, ag571a5ue, is uſed for a Mould, 

wherein any Metal or ſoft Matter, which will afterwards 
row hard, is caſt, See Movrp. 

PROPLASTICE, mez7ae5:zi, the Art of making 
Moulds, for caſting things in. See Movrp, FouNDERx, 
Oc. | 
PROPOLIS, a Virgin-Wax, of a reddiſh or yellowiſh 
Colour, wherewith the Bees ſtop up the Holes and Crannies 
of their Hives, to keep out the cold Air, Sc. See Wax. 

The Propolis is a friable Matter, efteem'd ſovereign in 
Diſeaſes ot the Nerves. It is alſo uſed to make Holes in 
Abſceſſes 3 and being heated on the Fire, its Vapour is re- 
ceived for inveterate Coughs, 

PROPORTION, in Arithmetic, the Identity or Simili- 
tude of two Ratios. See RAT To. 

Hence, Quantities that have the ſame Ratio between 
'em, are ſaid to be Proportional: e. gr. If A, be to B; 
as C, to D: or 8, be to 4; as 30, to 15; A, B, C, D, and 
8, 4, zo, and 15, are ſaid to be in Proportion, or are ſimply 
call'd Proportionals. See PRoPOR TIONAL. 

3 is frequently confounded with Ratio; yet 
have the two, in reality, very different Ideas; which ought 
by all means to be diſtinguiſh'd. 

Ratio is, properly, that Relation or Habitude of two 
things which determines the Quantity of one from the 
Quantity of another without the Intervention of any third : 
Thus we ſay, the Ratio of 5 and 10 is 5; the Ratio of 
12 and 24 is 12. 

Proportion is the Sa meneſs or Likeneſs of two ſuch Re- 
lations: Thus, the Relations between 5 and 10, and 12 
and 24 being the ſame, or equal; the four Terms are ſaid 
to be in Proportion. Hence, Ratio exiſts between two 
Numbers; but Proportion requires at leaſt three. 

Proportion, in fine, is the Habitude or Relation of two 
Ratios, when compared together; as Ratio is of two 
Quantities. See QuANTITx. 

Proportion, again, is frequently confounded with Pro- 
greſſion. In effect, the two often coincide; the difference 
between 'em only conſiſting in this, that Progreſſion is a 
particular Species of Proportion, wherein the ſecond of 
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of the two being the Mean required : Thus half the dum 


three Terms is a mean Proportional 3 
or has the ſame Ratio to 155 third rom the aer; 
the ſecond. 0 the firl ky, 
Add to this, that Proportion is confin'd to th 
but Progreſſion goes on to infinity; (fo that 5 de Lom. 
Series or Continuation of Proportions :) And of mi 
Terms 3, 6, 12, 24, Proportion is only dane at in fo 
Couples 3 and 6, and 12 and 24; but Progs the 
tween all the four Terms. See Proc Pos, eſſion i; 
Proportion is ſaid to be continual, when th. 
of the firſt Ratio is the ſame with the Antecede Confequen 
cond 3 as, if 3 be to 6, as 6 to 12. See Pons of the l. 
The Proportion is ſaid to be Diſcrete, or füt 
when the Conſequent of the firſt Ratio differz N el; 
tecedent of the | So ; 8 if 6 be to 6, as Nr the Ap, 
Proportion, again, is either ſaid to he 4;;,.”. 
Gn 5 T7 the Rajios are. : Aritmerica, (e 
AritÞmetical PRopoR TON, is the Equality of 
more Arithmetical Ratios; or the Equality of 4 * 
between three ſeveral Quantities. Fa 
Thus, r, 2, 33 and 2; 3, 3, are in Arithmeticai pi, 
tion; becauſe there is the ſame difference betw; T 5 
Numbers compared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to: u th 
5, and 5 to 8. : 1 
If every Term have the ſame Ratio to the next 
firſt has to the ſecond; the Terms are ſaid to bein ihe the 
Arithmetical Proportion; as 5, ), 9, 12,15, muy 
If the Ratio between any two Terms differ from ij 
any others; the Terms are ſaid to be in Ariibnuid pn, 
portion diſcrete, or interrupted 3 as where 2: 5 6 . 
Ratios of 5 and 6 being different from that of : and 725 
A Series of more than four Terms in Arithmeic, Pro 
portion, form an Arithmetical Progreſſion. Ste "he 
GRESSION, F ; 
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Properties of Arithmetical PRoror TION, 


19. If three Numbers be in Arithmetical Proportion t 
Sum of the Extremes is equal to double the middle Term 
Thus, in 3, 7, 11; the Sum of 3 agd II is equal to twice 
75 VIS, 14. 

Hence we have a Rule for finding a mean Proportional 
Arithmetical between two given Numbers; half the Sum 


of 11 and 3, vis. 14, is 7. 

29. If four Numbers be in Arithmetical Proportion, the 
Sum of the Extremes is equal to the Sum ot the middle 
Terms. Thus, in 2:3:4: 5; the Sum of 5 and 2 is 
equal to the Sum of 3 and 4, vig. 7. 

Hence, four Terms in Arithmetical Proportion, are ſtil 
proportional if taken inverſely 5: 4: 3: 2; or alternately, 
thus, 2: 4: 3: 5; or, inverſely, and altcrnately ; thus, 
5:3: 4: 2. | 

39. If two Numbers in Arithmetical Proportion be adde 
to other two; the leſs to the leſs, Ec. their difference is 
in a duplicate Ratio, 7. e. double that of the reſpectite 
parts added: Thus, if to 3: 5 be added : 9, the Sums 
are 10: 14; Whoſe difference 4is double the difference of 
3: 5, or 7:9. And if to this Sum you add other two, the 
difference ot the laſt Sum will be triple the difference of 
the firſt two, and ſo on. | 

If two Arithmetical Proportionals be ſubſtracded from 
two others in the ſame Ratio, the leſs from the leſs, Ec. 
the Arithmetical Ratio of the Remainder is o. Thus from 
9: 7 taking 3: 5, the Remainders are 4, 4- — 

Hence, if Arithmetical Proportionals be multiply'd by 
the ſame Number, the difference of their Products wil 
contain the firſt difference as oft as the Multiplier con. 
tains Unity. Thus 3: 5 multiply'd by 4, produce 12, 20 
whoſe difference 8 is equal to 4 times 2, the difference af 
3 and 5. | 1 ; 

42, If two Numbers in Arithmetical Proportion be added 
to, or multiply'd by, other two, in another Ratio of the 
ſame kind, leſs by leſs, Sc. the Sums are in a Ratio which 
is the Sum of the Ratios added or multiply'd. Thus, : P 4 
and 3 : 9 being added; the Sums are 5:13, whoſe diff 
rence is 8, the Sum of 2 and 6, the differences of ths 
Numbers given. | 

Geometrical PRoPoR'T10N, is the Equality of two Geo⸗ 
metrical Ratios, or Compariſons of two Couples of Qual 
tities. See GEOMETRICAL Proportion. — 

Thus 4: 8: 12: 24, are in Geometrical Prog.” 
the Ratio of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 245 bf 
4 being contain'd as often in 8, as 12 18 in 24. a 
3, I are in Geometrical Proportion, 9 being triple o 
as 3 is of 1. . 

If in a Series of Terms, there be the ſame 8 0 and 
tween every two Terms that there is between the fir oi 
ſecond 3 they are ſaid to be Continual Geometric 

ortionals: As 1: 2: 4:8. ; 2 
: if any two Terms have a different Ratio from thatof 
firſt and ſecond, they are ſaid to be in Diqunct, o gel 


atio be. 


«cal Proportion; as are 2: 43.3:6 3 where 
5 but not ſo as 4 to 3. 


pied Geomet 


5 860 4 26 3 wo po reffion of more than four Geomerrical 
7 A inal mw all d a Geometrical Progreſſion. See 

m pan Lsö 10 3 1 

fog | Properties of Geometrical PROPOR TION, 

tag | ; 3 

be. three Quantities be in continual Geometrical Pro- 


10. ** product of the two Extremes is equal to the 


_ of the middle Term. Thus, in 6: 12: : 12: 24, 
8 . 


A quct of 6 and 24 is equal to the Square of 12, vis. 
the 


have a Rule N 
ted, 144 _—_ 80d y mean Geometrical Proportional between 
an. 1 „gr. 8 and 72. 
two Numbers, & 8 Numbers by the other, and from the 


Multiply one of the 
product 576» CN 
| che Mean required. 


3. To find a fourth Pro 
6 gr. 3, 12, 3 ; or a thir 


ortional to three given Numbers, 
Proportional to two given Num- 


bers. * ird 5, in the firſt Caſe; 
he ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the fir ; 

the 1 ne, multiply the ſecond into itſelf. Divide 
2 ty * Product by the firſt 3, the Quotient 20 is the fourth 
the or the third in the other. 


e If four Numbers be in Geometrical Proportion, the 


Produ of the Extremes is equal to the Product of the 
tuo middle Terms. Thus in 2: 5: : 4 
10 and 12 is equal to that of 5 and 4, vis. 20. Hence, 

5. If four Numbers repreſented a: h:: : d be either 
o Arithmetical, or Geometrical Proportion; they will alſo 
be in the ſame, if taken inverſely, viz. A: c: A or 
| tlremately, a84:c::6:; 45; or alternately and inverſely, 
: C:: 614. | 
= : If the two Terms of a Geometrical Ratio be added 
| to, or ſubſtracted from, other two in the ſame Ratio, the 
leſs to or from the leſs, c. the Sums, or Differences, are 
in the ſame Ratio. Thus, in 6: 3: 10: 5, where the com- 
mon Ratio is 2 3 6 added to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 
$: and 16: 8 are in the ſame Ratio as 6: 5, or 10: 5. 
Again, 16 being to 8 as 6 to 3, their Differences 10 and 5 
are in the ſame Ratio. 8 
The Reverſe of which Propoſition is likewiſe true; vis. 
if to or from any two Numbers be added or ſubſtracted 
other two, if their Sums, or the Differences, be in the ſame 
Geometrical Ratio as the firſt two, the Numhers added or 
ſudbſtracted are in the ſame Ratio. Hence, 
. If the Antecedents, or the Conſequents of two equal 

Geometrical Ratios 3 :6 and 12: 24 be divided by the 
ſame3 3 in the former Caſe, the Quotients 1 and 4 will 
| have the ſame Ratios to the Conſequents; vis. I :6:: 
24; and in the latter, the Antecedents the ſame Ratio to 

the Quotients, vis. 3: f:: 12:4. | 
| $2, If the Antecedents, or Conſequents, of fimilar Ratios 
2: 6 and 3: 9 be multiply'd by the ſame Quantity 6; in 
the former Caſe the Facta 12 and 18 have the ſame Ratio to 
the Conſequents, viz. 12:6:: 18:9; and in the latter, 
the pe have the ſame Ratio to the Products, viz. 
WS #4 3:9, 5 6 
9. If in a Geometrical Proportion 3:6::12: 24, the 

Antecedents be multiply'd or divided by the ſame Number 
| 2; or divided by the ſame Number 3; in the former Caſe, 
the Facta; in the latter, the Quotients will be in the ſame 
"ONO VIZ. 6: 18: : 24: 72, and 1: 3: : 4:12. 
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of the firſt Ratio be to its Conſequent as the Antecedent of 
the ſecond to its Conſequent; then, by Compoſition; as the 
| Sumof the Antecedent and Conſequent of the firſt Ratio, 
is to the Antecedent or Conſequent of the firſt ; ſo is the 
_ of the Antecedent and' Conſequent of the ſecond, to 
ine Antecedent or Conſequent of the ſecond 3 vis. 6: 2 :; 
| 5: er 6: 4 11510. 
FE: 19. If, in a Proportion 6: 4: : 15: 10, as the Antece- 
2 of the firſt Ratio is to its Conſequent; ſo is the Ante- 
- 8 of the other to its Conſequent; then, by Diviſion, 
me difference of the Terms of the firſt Ratio is to its 
ntecedent, or Conſequent, ſo is the difference of the Terms 
the ſecond Ratio to its Antecedent or Conſequent 5 vis. 
1. fe 295 or, 2: 63215. | 
of the — 28 22:6: 3, as the Antecedent 
of the oy atio is to its Conſequent, ſo is the Antecedent 
of the — to its Conſequent: And as the Conſequent 
yrs r As to another Number 8, ſo is the Conſequent of 
8 You another Number 125 vis. 2:8:: 3: 125 
ne 3 © Antecedent of the firſt be to 8, as the Ante- 
I + the ſecond to 12 3 vis. 4:81: 6:12. 
of 8 fra R 2 Proportion 8: 4::12: 6, as the Antecedent 
of the ſe atio is to its Conſequent ; ſo is the Antecedent 
ond to its Conſequent; and as the Conſequent of 


0 


22 


f, in a Proportion 4 


Ta) 


in a Proportion 4 :2::10: 5, the Antecedent 


the firſt is to another Number 16; ſo is ano imber z, 
to the Antecedent of the ſecond, 218. 4: on 4 . gh 1. Tas, 
will the i of the firſt be ta 16, as 3 to the Conſe- 
quent of the ſecond, vis. $:16::3:6. 

149. Suppoſe any four proportional Quantities, vis. 
3: 6::12: 24, and any other four proportional Quanti- 
ties I:.3::9:27 5 if you multiply the ee Terms of 
the latter into thoſe of the former, the Products will like- 
wiſe be Proportional, vis. 3: 18: : 108: 648. | 

157. If there be ſeveral Quantities continually Propor- 
tional, A, B, C, D, Cc. the firſt, A, is to the third, C, 
in a duplicate Ratio; to the fourth, D, in a triplicate Ratio, 
Oc. of the firſt A to the ſecond B. 

169. If there be three Numbers in continual Proportion, 
the difference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean 
Proportional between the difference of the ſirſt and ſecond 
Term, and the difference of the ſecond and third, and 
the firſt Term. 

Harmonical, or Muſical PRoroRT10N, is a third kind of 
Proportion, torm'd out of the other two; thus: Of three 
Numbers, if the firſt be to the third, as the difference of 
the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the ſecond and third; 
the three Numbers are in Harmonical Proportion. 

Thus, 2:3 :6 are Harmonical, becauſe 2:6::r: ;. 
And four Numbers are Harmonical, when the firſt is to th 
fourth as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the diffe- 
rence of the third and fourth. 

Thus 24: 16: : 12: 9 are Harmonical, becauſe 24: 9: : 


yo 
By continuing the Proportional Terms in the firſt Caſe, 
there ariſes an Harmonical Progreſſion, or Series. See SE- 

RIES. 


Proerties of Harmonical or Muſical PRopoR TION. 


19. If three or four Numbers in Harmonical Propor- 
tion be multiply'd or divided by the ſame Number; the 
Products, or Quotients, will alſo be in Harmonical Propor- 
tion. Thus, if 5,8, 12, which are Harmonical, be divided 
by 2 3 the Quorients 3, 4, 6, are alſo Harmonical ; and re- 
ciprocally their Products by 2, vis. 6, 8, 12. 

28. To find an harmonical Mean between two Numbers 

iven. 

Divide double the Product of the two Numbers by their 
Sum, the Quotient is the Mean required. Thus, Ae 
3 and 6 the Extremes; the Product of theſe is 18, which 
doubled gives 36; this divided by 9 (the Sum of 3 and 6) 
gives the Quotient 4. Whence, 3: 4: 5 are Harmonical. 
3. To find a third Harmonical Proportional to two 
Numbers given. | 

Call one of them the firſt Term, and the other the ſe- 
cond ;; multiply em together, and divide the Product by 
the Number remaining after the ſecond is ſubſtracte l, from 


4: double the firſt 3 the Quotient is a third Harmonical Pro- 


portional. Thus ſuppole the given Terms 3: 4, their Pro- 
duct 12 divided by 2 (the Remainder after 4 is taken from 
6, the double of the firſt) the Quotient is 6 ; the Harmo- 
cal third ſought. 55 

4. To find a fourth Harmonical Proportional to three 
Terms given. : 

Multiply the firſt into the third, and divide the Produt | 
by the Number remaining after the middle or ſecond is 
ſubſtracted from double the firſt ; the Quotient is a fourth 
Term in Harmonical Proportion. Thus, ſuppoſing the 
Numbers given 9: 12:16 5 a fourth will be found by the 
Rule to be 24. | | 

59. If there be four Numbers diſpoſed in Order; whereof 
one Extreme and the two middle Terms are in Arithmeti- 
cal Proportion; and the ſame middle Terms with the 
other Extreme, are in Harmonical Proportion; the four 
are in Geometrical Proportion: As here, 2:3:: 4: 6, 
which are Geometrical ; whereof 2: 3: 4 are Arithmetical, 
and 3:4: 6. b 

60. If betwixt any two Numbers you put an Arithmeti— 
cal Mean, and alſo 2 Harmonical one; the four will be in 
Geometrical Proportion. Thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an Arith- 
metical Mean is 4, and an Harmonical one 3; and the four 
2 : 3 :: 4: 6 are Geometrical. 

We have this notable difference between the three kinds 
of Proportion; That from any given Number we can raiſe 
a continued Arithmetical Series increaſing i 77i2:tum, but 
not decreafing 3 the Harmonical is decreaſable i infinitum, 
but not increaſable 3 the Geometrical is both. 

Contra-barmonical PRoPOR TION, is that Relation of three 
Terms, wherein the Difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to 
the Difference of the ſecond and third, as the third to the 
firſt, 

Thus, 3,5,6, are Numbers in contra- har monical Propor- 
tion, becauſe 2: 1: : 5: 3. 

To find a Mean in Contra-harmonical Proportion between 
two Numbers: Divide the Sum of two Squares by the 
Sum of the Roots, the Quotient is the Mean requir'd. T bye 

| | the 


the Sum of the Squares of 3 and 6, vis. 45, divided by , 
the Sum of the Roots, gives 5. VER 

PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the Relation between un- 
equal Things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral 
Parts correſpond to each other with an equal Augmentation, 
or Diminution. | 3 

Thus, in reducing a Figure into little, or in inlarging it, 
Care is taken to obſerve an equal Diminution, or Enlarge- 
ment, thro' all its parts; ſo that if one Line, e. gr. be 
contracted by one third of its Length; all the reſt ſhall be 
' contraQted in the ſame Proportion. ©  _ 

The making of Reductions of this kind, is the great uſe 
of the proportional Compaſſes. See CompAs8ts, See alſo 
RE DVC TION, and DRavcnT. 

PRO ORT ION, in Law, See DEON ERANDOPY0 Yats por- 
tionis. ; 8 

PRorog T Io, in Architecture, the juſt Magnitude of the 
Members of each part of a Building, and the Relation of 
the ſeveral Parts to the Whole; e. gr. of the Dimenſions of 
a Column, Sc. with regard to the Ordonnance of the Buil- 
ding. See SYMMETRY. See alſo BviLDING. 

One of the greateſt Differences among Architects, M. 
Perrault obſerves, is in the Proportions of the Heights of 
Entablatures with reſpe& to the Thickneſs of the Columns, 
to which they are always to be accommodated. See Ex- 
TABLATURE. | | 

In effect, there is ſcarce any Work, either of the An- 
tients or Moderns, wherein this Proportion is not different; 
ſome Entablatures are even near twice as high as others— 
Yet 'tis certain, this Proportion ought of all others to be 
moſt regulated; none being of greater Importance, as 

there is none wherein a Defe& is ſooner ſpied, nor any 
wherein it is more ſhocking, See CoLumN. | 

ProyoR't10N is likewiſe underſtood of the Magnitudes 
of the Members of Architecture, Statues, or the like, with 

regard to the Diſtance whence they are to be view'd. 
The moſt celebrated Architects are much divided in 
their Opinions on this Subject: Some will have it, that 
the parts ought to be enlarg'd in proportion to their Eleva- 
tion; and others, that they ought to remain in their natu- 
ral Dimenſions. See STATUE. 

PROPOR T ION, in Painting, is the juſt Magnitude of the 
ſeveral Members of a Figure, a Group, Oc. with regard to 


one another, to the Figure, the Group, and the whole 


Piece. See PAINTING. 

Proportion makes one of the moſt important Articles in 
the Art of Painting, the principal Subject it is employ'd 
in, being the human Body; for which reaſon, the Curious 
in that Art will thank us for the following Scheme of the 
Rules and Laws thereof. 

By the way, let it be obſerv'd, 19. That to meaſure and 
ſet off Proportions, we either divide the Module into twelve 
Parts, and ſubdivide each of thoſe into four; or divide the 
Face into three Lengths of the Noſe 3 ſubdividing each 

Length into twelve: Or laſtly, divide the whole Face into 
three, and ſubdivide each of thoſe into four: which laſt 
Method is what we ſhall here follow. 

29, That the Multiplicity of little Meaſures are to be 
ſtudiouſly avoided, becauſe they confound ; and becauſe 
they require great Skill in Oſteology, to hit juſtly. 

- 39, That in Meaſuring, there be a regard had to the 


Relie vo, or Juttings out of Figures. 


The Rules of Proportion in Painting, 


In the Proportions of a human Figure, regard is had to 
the Age, Sex, and Quality. | 

As to Age; we conſider three Stages thereof; Infancy, 
Youth and Manhood. For the firſt ; at three Years of Age, 
we count five Lengths of the Face, from Top to Toe; v2. 
from the Tip of the Head to the Bottom of the Belly, 
three; thence to the Foot, two; Breadth about the Shoul- 
ders, one Face, one eighth: and in the place of the Hips, 
one Face, 

At four Years, the Height is fix Faces . vis. from the 
Top of the Head to the Bottom of the Belly, three Faces 
3. thence to the Sole of the Foot, three Faces. The 
Breadth about the Shoulders one Face 2. about the Haun- 
ches, one Face 3. 

At five Years, the Height is fix Faces z. 5 abated, the 
lower being ſhorter. | | 

In Youth at twelve Years, we have two Proportions; the 
one from Nature, which gives nine Faces for the Height ; 
the Breadth about the Shoulders, two Faces; _ 
the Haunches, 1 Face 5. The other from the antique 
Statues, as that of Laocoon, Oc. which give the Height, 
ten Faces 3. the Breadth from one Shoulder to another, one 
Face 3. at the Haunches, 1 f. at the place of the Muſcle, 
call'd Vaſtus Externus, 2. The Thigh 1, the Knee £ and 
*. a Subdiviſion, and at the Ankles 3. | 
In the State of Manhood, when the Meaſures are arriv'd at 
perfection; we reckon the Height ten Faces: the iſt, from 
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the Top of the Head to the Noſtril; the 


PRO 


in the Neck between the Clavicl 0 t0 the 
the Stomach, call'd Cartilago Eiſfum a 5 tbe he of 
Navel; the 5th, to the pyramidal Muſcles ? © 4th, 
Knee 2 5, and as much to the Sole of the F 5 thence to the 
tent of the Arms is the ſame with the Height; tek 
Tip of the long Finger to the Joints of ch dus from 
Face; thence to the Elbow 11; thence + * fle 0 
of the Shoulders, 15; thence to the Hole my 
I75 in all five Heads, which with the bod of 
Arm gives ten: The Thickneſs of the Arms * ine other 
by 2 W or. Character. vhe ache 
s to the Breadth of the Figure ſeep Pn. 
Width of the Shoulders a-croſs 9 Deltec vie; the 
Breadth of the pectoral Muſcle, to the Td. F 
Arm, 2. About the Haunches, where the Ohle 
71 are, 17, and three Subdiviſions. The Th; E 
biggeſt place, 1: The Knee +, three Subdivig: 5, at thy 
Leg at the thickeſt, 2 and 1 Subdivifion, The Eat. Ne 
the Ankle, J, 1 Subdiviſion 5. The Feet, , and: we l 
diviſion. Their Length, 1 Face 3, 1 Subdivifion a dab 

Others, meaſuring by the Length of the whole 
make only eight Heads, in Height and Breadth; Head, 
The Head, one; thence to the bottom of the Breag Ty 
thence to the Navel, one; thence to the Yard, one; th 
to the middle of the Thigh, one; thence to 2 
parts of the Knee, one; thence to the ſmall of the bs 
one; thence to the bottom of the Foot, one. 55 

The Breadth, thus: From the End of the long Fi 
to the Wriſt, one; thence to the Bend of the Arm T 
thence to the bottom of the Shoulder, one; thence 1 
the other Shoulder, two ; thence to the End of the 4 
* 3 three. 8 

o theſe general Proportions, may be add 
which uſually obtain; 4 the Hand is the her. 
the Face; the Thumb the Length of the Noſe; and the 
great Toe the ſame: The two Nipples, and the Hole in 
the Neck, make a juſt equilateral Triangle: The Space 
between the Eyes, is the breadth of an Eye: The breadth 
of the Thigh, at the thickeſt, is double that of the thickes 
part of the Leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt ; Prom 
the top of the Head to the Noſe, the ſame as from the top 
of the Noſe to the Chin. The diftance from the Chin to 
the Throat-pit, is the breadth of the Throat; the diſtance 
of the Centre of the Eye from the Eye-brow,the ſame as the 
Prominency of the Noſtrils; and the Space between them 
and the upper Lip. The Length of the Fore-Finger, the ſame 
as the Space thence to the Wriſt ; the Space from the tip 
of the Fore Finger to the Wriſt, the Length of the Face, 

For the Sex : The Proportions of Man and Woman dif- 
fer in. N in that the Woman has a longer Neck; the 
parts at the Breaſts, and the lower parts of the Belly, big- 
ger by half a part; which makes the ſpace from the Breaſt 
to as ug leſs by one part; and the Thigh ſhorter by 
a third part. 

As to breadth, a Woman has her Breaſts and Shoulder 
narrower, and Haunches larger; and Thighs, at the place 
of their Articulation, larger; Arms and Legs thicker, Feet 
freighter z and becauſe Women are more fat and fleſſy, 
their Muſcles are leſs ſeen, and therefore the Contours more 
ſmooth and even. 

Young Maids have little Heads, long Necks, low ot 
down Shoulders, ſlender Bodies, Haunches big, Legs and 
Thighs long, Feet little. 

Young Men have the Neck thicker than Women, the 
Shoulders and Breafts larger, the Belly and Haunches nat 
rower, Legs and Thighs ſlenderer, and Feet larger. 

As to the Quality of Subjects, we are either to follon fim- 
ple Nature, or fine and agreeable Nature, or to chule Na- 
ture, or exceed it. In following fimple Nature, in © 
mon and Country Subjects, Men of dull Wit, and a woll 
Temperament to be of an heavier and rougher 7 ropor- 
tion, the Muſcles appearing but little diſtinguiſ d; tbe 
Head big, Neck ſhort, Shoulders high, Stomach little, 
Knees and Thighs thick, and Feet large. 3 

In Nature, as fine and agreeable, for ſerious Hiſtories, & 
the Figures of the Heroes to be well ſhaped, the Hauncdet 
high and upright, the Joints well knit, fierie and compact, 
free from Fleſh and Fat. 5 
Military Men, to have the Head little, Neck thick 8 
nervous, Shoulders large and high, Body and Paps _ . 
Haunches and Belly little, Thighs muſcly, principal fo 
cles rais'd up and knit together at the Heads; the Les 
ſmooth, Feet ſlender, Soles hollow. cpr 

Nature is ſometimes to be ſelected, i. e. made up 0 p | 
from various good Originals, to form extraordinary * 
perfect Figures for great and heroic Subjects, 45 in . 10 
Hiſtories; giving, thus, a Character of Force * 
& ecute Nn agreeable to the Deſcriptions _— 

c. make. % Re- 

Laſtly, ſometimes Nature is to be exceeded, 5 

preſentations of fabulous Deities, of Heroes and G lo 


which ſerve to form the Body, 
o in Meaſures agreeable to the Height; on- 


reat Pieces, 


by their Bigneſs. 5 
J Rule of Proportions, . is to be obſerv'd, that 
In the lickerence in the Contours of ſome parts, when 
: Thus when the Arm is bent, 'tis 
t; the ſame is true of the Foot 
: by Leonardo da Vinci. 
＋ . in Arithmetic, a Rule whereby 
ale of rtional to three Numbers given. 
I'd, The Golden Rule, and ſome- 
See RULE, 
a Name by which the French, 
Authors, call the Sector. 
under the Article SECTOR. 


t Poſtures. 
an when ftraigh 


gef Praten greg, 


and after them er, and Uſe 
See ins Conf deal, a pony either Linear or Nu- 
| PRO which bears the ſame Ratio, or Relation to a third, 
WW mcra! 5 firſt does to the ſecond, See PROPORTION, | 
[that © find a fourth PRoroR TIONAL 70 three given Lines, 
I. 10 and BD. (Tab. GrouzrRx, fig. 62.) 
1 Angle EA G at pleaſure 3 from A ſet off the 


| ark ol the Lines to B; from A, the ſecond to C; and from 


bird: draw BC; and in D make an Angle, 
* Di * * is C E the fourth Proportional ſought; 
R AC:: BD: CE. ö | 
- 1 s third Proportional be requir'd to two given 
Hook AB, and AC; make BD equal to AC, 1. e. let 
| A Gbe repeated twice : then A B:AC::AC : C E. ; 
„Jo ind a nean Proportional between two given Lines, 
AB and BE (fig. 63.) join the two given Lines, into one 
"ontinu'd right Line, and biſſect it in C. From C, with the 
Interval of A C, deſcribe a Semi-circle A D E; and from B 
erect 2 Perpendicular B D; this is the mean Proportional 
1 ſougbt; 4 B : BD 22 BD 2 B E. 
he Geometricians have been theſe two thouſand Years 
in ſeareh of a Method, for finding 720 mean Propor- 
tonals. See MEAN. : g 
| The Antients perform'd it mechanically, by the Meſo- 
Jabe, deſcrib'd by Eutochius; and many of them attempted 
to give the Demonſtration ; ſome by the ſolid Loct, as 
Menechmus; others by the plain Zocz, as Nicomedes, Dio- 
| cles, and in our Times, Vieta; and others by implicit Mo- 
tions, as Plato, Architas, Pappus, and Sporus; others ten- 
| tatively, by the Deſcription of Circles, as Hero and A pollo- 
nius, Cc. But all in vain. See PROBLEM and QA DRA- 
| TURE, | 
4. To find a mean Proportional between two Numbers : 
Half the Sum of the two given Numbers is an arithmeti- 
cal mean Proportional; and the ſquare Root of their Pro- 
duct, a Geometrical mean Proportional. See PROrORTION 
Arithmetical and Geometrical. | 
| To find a mean harmonical Proportional. See PRopOR- 
rio Harmonical. 1 
| ProrokTIONAL Compaſſes, an Inſtrument for the ready 
drawing of Lines, and Figures, in any given Ratio to other 
f Lines, Or Figures. £ 


Ke their Conſtruction and Uſe, under the Article Com- 


| PASSES, 


| are the Artificial Numbers or Logarithms, placed on Lines, 
tor the Eaſe and Advantage of Multiplying, Dividing, c. 


LocariTHM and SCALE. | 
They are, in effect, only ſo many Lines of Numbers, as 
they are call'd by Gunter; but made fingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple 3 beyond which they ſeldom go. See Num- 
| ERS, GunTER's Scale, £5. 
| PROPORTIONALITY, a Term uſed by Gregory à Fr. 
Vincent for the Proportion that is between the Exponents of 
four Ratios. See Exyonen and RAT10. | 
PROPORTUM, Prorort, or PoRToR r, in our Law- 
Books, the Intention or Meaning of any thing. Secundum 
Proportum 4icti Chirographi inter eos confedti. 
i ROPOSITION, ProeosrT10, call'd alſo EN UN cIA“/ 
ox, in Logic, part of an Argument, wherein ſome Qua- 
dy, either Negative or Poſitive, is attributed to a Subject. 
nunc ka 10n, ATTRIBUTE, Gc. 

lauvin defines a Propoſition, a compleat, conſiſtent 
r or ex preſſing ſomething either true or 
| 7,2 Pinout ambiguity:— 4s, Xantippe isa lad Miſs; 
4 = Aſs fly, he has Wings. Fe th 
5 key hs more Philoſophically, define it a Speech utter'd, 
Maran 2 fignify ſome Judgment of the Mind. See 
Td, ropoſition conſiſts of two Terms; the one, that, 
bs 8 ve affirm or deny; call'd the Subject: The 
— © thing affirmed or denied, call'd the Attribute or 

2 See SUBJECT and PxzDICATE. | 

ee ons are either join'd, or ſeparated, by the Inter- 
" of lome Copula or Disjunctive. See Cor vr. A. 


bus in the Propoſition, God is juſt ; the Subject, Goa, 
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love 


PRoPOR TIONAL Scales, call'd alſo Logarithmical Scales, 


by means of Compaſſes, or of Sliding-Rules. See 


is joined with the Attribute juſt, by the Verb ſubſtantive 
is. 


The Schoolmen call the two Terms the Matter, and tho 
Copula the Form of the Propoſition. See Form, c | 
Nov, as Terms may be either ſingular; or common, and 
univerſal 3 if the Subject of a Propoſition be a common 
Term, taken in-all its extent; the Propoſition is call'd 
Untverſal : As, Every Atheiſt is blind. See UNIVERSAL. 

If the common Term be only taken in av indeterminate 
part of its Extent, the Propoſition is call'd particular + As, 
Some Atheiſts are wicked. See Par TICULAR. Bode, 
If the Subject of the Proprſition be ſingular, the Propo- 
ſition is call'd ſingular: As, George is King of England, 
See SINGULAR, | 

Thoſe Propoſitions which have only one Subject, and one 
Attribute, are call'd //zzple 3 thoſe that have ſeveral Sub- 
jects, or Attributes, are call'd compound. See Compounn. 

A Syllogiſm conſiſts of three Propoſitions, Major, Minor; 
and Concluſion. See SyLLOOISM. | 

An Entbymeme, of two. See ENnTHYMEME. 

The Schoolmen make ſeveral other Species and Diviſions 
of Propoſitions ; as, 

A ProPos1 TION 4 primo adjacente, where the Subject 
and Predicate are both included under the Verb; ſuch are; 
Veni, Vidi, Vici. | 

A ProrosiTION de ſecundo adjacente, is, where either 
the Subject or Predicate is included in the Verb; as, I 
I write. 

A ProrosiT10N 4% tertio adjacente, is, where both the 
Subject and Predicate are expreſs, and ſtand diſtin from 
the Verb; as, The King is juſt. TER. 

This Propoſition is the Rule or Standard of all the other; 
ſo that whatever Propoſition can be reduced thereto, is le- 
gitimate 3 and what cannot, is not. . 

Propoſitions, again, are divided into three Claſſes: The 
firſt, regarding the Matter; the ſecond, the Form; the 
third, the Thought. 

Thoſe of the firſt Claſs are ſubdivided into, finite and in- 
finite; direct and indirect; ſingle and manifold. | 

A finite or definite PRoro8IT1ION, is that which declares 
ſomething determinate on a Subject; as, Man is a Bipeae. 
e Wind is not viſible. 

An infinite or indefinite PRoros T10N, is that where 
either one or both of the Terms are infinite, or have a Ne- 
gative prefixed to em; as, Nom homo eſt albus——» Homo 
eſt nou albus. 

A direct Pxor csi 1ox, is that wherein a higher or more 
general is predicated of a lower and more particular; as, 
Man is an Animal. Others will have it, that wherein the 
Subject ſtands as a Matter, receiving, and the Predicate, as 
a Form, received; as, Peter is learned. 

An indirect ProposI TION, according to ſome, is that 
wherein an inferior is predicated of a higher; as, An Animal 
is Man. According to others, it is that wherein the Sub- 
ject ſtands as the Form, and the Predicate as the Matter; 
as, Every Rational is Man. | £ 

A ſingle PRopos T 1oN is ſuch, either Simply, or by Con- 
junction: Simply, when it affirms or denies one thing of 
one other thing; as, The Sun ſbines: By Conjunction, 
when ſeveral Propoſitions are join'd and coupled together 3 
thus, The Sun ſhines, and it is Day; are two Propoſitions, 
_— make this one, I the Sun ſhines, it is 

ay. | | 

Of ſuch conjunct Propoſitions there are divers kinds, vis. 
Hypothetical, Disjunctive, Copulative, Cc. 

Hypothetical Propoſition, is that conſiſting of ſeveral 
fimple ones, affected with ſome conditional one; as, If 
the Sun be ſet, it is Night. 

Disjunctive os + 2m; is that conſiſting of ſeveral, af- 
feed with a disſunctive ConjunRion 3 as, Ir is either Day 
or Night. | 

A copulative Propoſition, is that conſiſting of ſeveral af- 
feed with a Conjunction Copulative; as, Peter does not 
ſtand, and fit. | 

Some add, Diſcrete or Adverſative Propoſitions 3 as, He 
is rich, but covetous. 

A compound PrRoPosITION, is that where one or both the 
Terms excite ſeveral Ideas in the Mind; as, 4 Man ts 
Body and Soul, and both together : Or, a Foundation, 
Walls, and Roof, are a Houſe. 

A manifold Proyos1'T10N, is that conſiſting of ſeveral 
Subjects; as, Peter and Paul preach'd: Or, ſeveral Predi- 
cates; as, Simon reads and walls: Or both; as, Peter 
and Paul preach and pray. _ ET 

In reſpect of Form, Propoſitions are divided into Affir- 
mative, and Negative; True, and Falſe ; Pure, and 
Modal. : 

An Afirmative PRoPos1TION, is that whoſe Attribute is 


Join'd to the Subject; as, Gcd isa Spirit. 


A Negative PRoPos1T10N, is that whoſe Attribute is fe- 
parated from the Subject; as, ow is not 4 Stone, * 
| 10 | 


© way @ = © 


A True ProPost TION, is that which declares a thing to 
be what it really is; or not to be what it is not. See 
Tauru. 

A Falſe Poros iT IoN, is that which fignifies a thing to 
be what it is not; or not to be what it is. See FaL Snoop. 

The Truth of a Propoſition, therefore, depends on the 
connecting of the Subject with the Attribute, which is done 
by the Act of the Mind, call'd Judgment. See Jupo- 


MENT, ERROR, c. 


A PRoros ir 10x is ſaid to be pure, when it implies or 
involves nothing beſides its Matter and Form; as, Man is 
rational. | | 

A Modal PRorosr Ton, is that which befide the pure 
Matter and Form, involves ſome Mode or Manner of Diſ- 
poſition; as, I is neceſſary Man be rational. 


Hence, ſuch Propoſition is ſaid to conſiſt of a Mode and 


a Diction; the Mode denotes ſome Circumſtance which 
diſpoſes the Propoſition; as, It is neceſſary: The Diction 
is the reſt of the Propoſition 3, that Man be rational. 

There are four of theſe Modes very famous, vis. Ne- 
ceſſary, Poſſible, Impoſſible, and Contingent; See Nxcks- 
SARY, POSSIBLE, c. 

Others produce other Modes, as true, falſe, certain, un- 
certain, probable, &c. 

To modal Propoſitions, the Philoſophers refer excluſive, 
exceptive, and reſtrictive Propoſitions; all which are de- 
noted by a common Name, Exponible Propoſitions, be- 
cauſe requiring ſome Explanation to make 'em clearly un- 
derſtood. To 

An Excluſive PRoros1TiON, is that denoted by a Sign, 
or Charactter of Exclufion 3 as, o71y, ſolely, alone: as, 
God alone is eternal; which is expounded thus, God is 
eternal, and no other Being beſide him is ſo: Peter only 
plays; which we expound, Peter plays, and does nothing 
elſe. 

Every Excluſive 45,5 ee is expounded by two Propo- 
ſitions, one of which is affirmed, and the other denied. 


Exceptive PROPOSITION, is that denoted by an excep- 
tive Sign; as, beſide, unleſs, &c. Thus, Every Animal, 


beſide Man, is irrational. 

Every Exceptive Propoſition is to be reſolved, or ex- 
pounded by three Propoſitions 3 as that, e. gr. abovemen- 
tioned, by theſe: Every Animal that is not Man is ir- 
rational: Every Man is an Animal: No Man is ir- 
rational. 

Reſtrifive, or Limitative PROPOSITION, is that affected 
with a reſtrictive Sign 5 as, according to, ſo far as, conſi- 
der'd as, quatenus, c. Thus, Man quatenus an Animal, 
perceives. 

PROPOSITION, in Mathematics, is ſome Truth ad- 
vanced, and ſhewn to be ſuch by Demonſtration : or ſome 
Operation propoſed, and its Solution ſhewn, 

If the Propoſitions be deduced from ſeveral theoretical 
Definitions compared together; as this, A Parallelogram is 


double of a Triangle, ſtanding on the ſame Baſe and of 


the ſame Altitude; it is call'd a Theorem. See TnkOREM. 
If trom a Praxis or Series of Operations, 4 Problem ; as, 
To find a third Proportional to two given Quantities. See 
PROBLEM, £ 
Indeed, in ſtrictneſs, the Propoſition is only part of a 
Theorem, vis. that which ſhews what agrees to ſuch a 
thing under ſuch Conditions, and what not: In which ſenſe 


it is diſtinguiſh'd from the Demonſtration, which ſhews the 


reaſons why the Underſtanding conceives that to agree to it. 
See DEMoNsTRATION. 

Again, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Propoſition is only a Mem- 
ber of a Problem, viz. that which ſhews what is required 
to be done: In which ſenſe, it is diftinguiſh'd from the 
Solution, which rehearſes the ſeveral things to be done in 
order to effect what is required; and from the Demonſtra- 
tion, which proves, that by doing the things enjoin'd in the 
Solution, the thing requir'd in the Propoſition is truly done. 
See RESOLUTION, 

PROPOSITION, in Poetry, the firſt part of an Epic 
Poem, wherein the Author propoſes, or Jays down, briefly 
and in general, what he has to ſay in the Courſe of his 
Work. See PoE, Epic, Oc. 

The Propoſition, Pere Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the 
bare Matter of the Poem, i. e. the Action, and the Perſons 
that are to execute it, both human and divine. 

This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyſſee, and 
the Æneid. The Action propoſed in the Iiad, is the Wrath 
of Achilles; that of the Odyſſee, the Return of Ulyſſes ; and 


that of the Æneid, the Tranſlation of the Trojan Empire 
into Italy. 


The ſame Author obſerves, that the divine Perſons are 


nam'd in all the three Propoſitions. Homer, e. gr. declares, 
that what happens in the Iliad, is by the Will of Jupiter; 
and that Apollo was the Cauſe of the Quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles: The ſame Poet ſays, *twas Apollo 
prevented the Return of Less Companions 3 and Virgil 


mentions the Deſtinies, the Will of the Gods, and the Anger 
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of Juno. — But they all three dwell. chieg. 
the Hero, as if he were the Maner ey Þ on the Derfn 
Let there is ſome difference, in this ref) Lg ee z, 
Poems; in that Achilles is named in the 7 „in the ds 
and Æneas are not: They are only ee 0 au buht 
U 0 


ſuch 17 if i 
>. erms, as if it was ſuppoſed they hee 


This practice ſeems to fall in with the 
the Poet; who is to * an Action nf. viewing 
who, as Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the Actio Wes, 1 
nor Ulyſſes, nor ZEneas, nor any particular Per ag Actilys 
univerial, general, and allegorical Perſon, 8 e Vutef 
ACTION. " Lap 

Add to this, that the Character which the 3 
his Hero, and his whole Work, is expreſs d * "be 
tion; both by Homer and Virgil. See CnAR 15 c 

The whole Iligd is Anger and Violence; rn 
Character, and *tis what the P 3 * 

Wit : 


oem c 
Mir dee. The Odyſſee preſents us in the felt You x 
the Prudence, Diſſimulation, and Addreſs which erſe with 
Character of Ulyſſes, and the Buſineſs of de Fal 
= paging And = ſee the Piety and Mi ber 
neas in the beginning of the Lati 2 
Pietate 1 . 4 Med Daun 
As to the manner of the Propoſition; he, 
himſelf to preſcribe Modeſty 1 ie Fea "Ment 
miſe much, nor raiſe great ExpeQations in the f. fro. 
Don't begin, ſays he, like that wretched Poet why * 
with, Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile Bellum 
much better is that of Homer, Dic mihi, Muſa Vium Fi 
He does not ſpend all his Fire at once, and leave nothing in | 
Smoke: From this feeble beginning, you ſha'l ſon ſtim 
riſe to the Wonders of Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdi * 
Polypheme. | OY 
The ſame Modeſty we find in the Propoſition of the 
ZEneid : It that of the Jliad be a little more furious. 10 
perhaps, in conformity to the Character of the Poem which 
is a Series of Violences and Extravagancies. 
Add, that if the Poet be to ſpeak with Modeſiy of hi 
Hero; much more is he to do ſo of himſelf: Thus Ji 
gil only ſays, I ſing the Action of Kneas. Homer begs hi 
Muſe to ſay or ſing. How far does Claudian ſwerve from 
theſe Examples ? 


— —Audaci premere Cantu, 
Mens congeſta jubet, greſſus removete profani: 
Jam furor humanos noſtro de pectore ſenſus 
Expulit, & totum ſpirant precordia Phabum. 


A ſhort Poem, e. gr. an Ode, c. wherein the violent Strain 
might be purſued to the end; might admit of ſuch a pom- 
Pous beginning: Thus we find Horace begin an Ode much 
after the Manner of Claudian: 


Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo——— 
Carmina non ꝓrius audita Muſarum 
Saceraos, Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


But the length of an Epic Poem quite excludes all pom. 
pous Propoſitions. 

There is ſcarce any Fault we have yet obſerv'd a Pf. 
ſition liable to, but there is an Inſtance of in the Propuſinc 
of Statius's Achilleid : He bids his Muſe rehearſe the 2:3 
of the Magnanimous Son of Facus, who was formidable eve 
to the T hunderer. He adds, That he has worthily diſcharg's 
a former Undertaking, and that Thebes eſteems liſt 6 
ſecond Amphion. ; 


Magnanimum acidem formidatamque Tonanti 
Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere Clo 
Diva refer, ——— | 

Zu modo, ſi veteres digno deplevimus bauſtu, 
Da fontes mihi, habe, novos, Ec. 


PRO-PRETOR, or PR o- RR TOR, a Roman Magiſtrate, 
who having diſcharged the Office of Pretor at home, was del 
into a Province to command there with his former pretori 
Authority. See PRETOR. 

The Name Pro-pretor was alſo given to thoſe, v ry 
without having been Pretors at Rome, were oor een + 
narily into the Provinces, to adminitter Juſtice with the Au 
thority of Pretors. 2 

Some alſo give the Name Pro- pretors to thoſe ſent ! 
the Emperors into the Provinces, which, upon 2 
Auguſtus's time, fell to their Lot; as the Name Proc - 
was given to thoſe ſent into the Provinces that fell to 
People's ſhare. See PrRoconsvr. —_ 
' PRO-PREFECT, PRo RE exc Tt vs,among * 90 
the Prefect's Lieutenant; or an Officer whom the 0 Fes 
of the Pretorium commiſſion'd to do any part of his 
in his place. See PRETEC. * 


In Gruter, p. CCCLXX, the third Inſcription met 


tn 


m- 
ch 


lies not. 


* 


: of the Prororium under Grazie, in the City The Term took zu Riſe from the Praftice of writing 


pR O 


pn pref ighbourin ts. See PRETORIUM, 

of Rome 900 TOR, or PRcrAtKTART, he who has the 
PRO or Propriety of any thin See PRoPERTY. 

1 12 Ton, in Law, is ſtrictly, ſuch a one as has, or 


geile any thing in the utmoſt degree: Quæ nullius ar- 


WW ver po formerly apply'd in a particular manner 


= who had the Fruits of a Benefice to himſelf, and his 


- £ and Succeſſors; as in antient time Abbots and Priors 

e 

had- Ar- Monts, were ſuch as had reſerved 
. pop Piects to themſelves, notwithſtanding their for- 
ö of all at the Time of their Profeſſion. 

4 are frequently mentioned in the Monaft, Anglic. &c. 
T KA to be very everely dealt withal z to be Excom- 

_— ed, deprived of Burial, Se. —Monachi Proprietarii 

m 


ox cOmmUNIcentur ab Abbatibus, & ſi in morte Proprietarius 


rus fuerit, Eccleſiaſtica careat Sepultura, &c. Addit. 


ere Probanda, is a Writ that lies for him 


that would prove 2 Propriety before the Sheriff. 


For where 3 Property 1s alledged, a Replegiare properly 
See REPLEGIARE, ; 
PROPRIETY, in Grammar, is, where the direct and 


immediate Signification of a Word agrees to the thing it 
| 15 apply d to 


in which ſenſe Propriety is uſed in oppoſition to a figu- 


| rative, or remote Signification. 


PROPYLAEUM, the Porch of a Temple, or Great Hall. 


| Ge PORCH» 


Hence the Word is uſed figuratively in Matters of Learn- 


| ing for an Introduction, Apparatus, or Prodromus to ſome 


greater Work. — ln this ſenſe we ſay, the Propylæum of the 
Jeſuits at Antwerp, &c. 3 . 
The Word is Greek Teg7vaeuoy, fignifying the ſame thing. 
PRO-QUESTOR, PRo- us rox, the Queſtor's Lieu- 


| tenant, or a Perſon who diſcharged the Office of Queſtor in 


* nn d. See QuEs TOR, . 
* Word is chiefly apply'd to an Officer appointed by 


| he Governour of a Province to diſcharge the Queſture after 
| 8 n of the Queſtor, till the Senate and People 
ſhould ſend a new one. | 


PRO-RATA, in Commerce, a Term ſometimes uſed 


among Merchants, for Proportion. SeeProrokTION. 


Thus, when in ſpeaking of any Undertaking they ſay, 


| Exch Perſon muſt reap the Profit or ſuſtain the Loſs in Pro- 
rata to bis Intereſt 3 tis meant, each ſhall gain of loſe in 
proportion to the Sum he put in Stock. 


PRO-RATA Portionis, in Law, ſee Ox ER Ando pro rata 


| fortionts. | 


PRORE Os, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Cranium, call'd 


| alſo Os Occipitis. See Os Occip Iris. 


PROROGATION, the Act of prolonging, adjourning, 


| or putting off to another Time. 


The difference between a Prorogation and an Adjourn- 


| ment of Parliament, is, that by the Prorogation in open 


Court the Seſſion is ended; and ſuch Bills as paſſed in either 


| Houſe, or both Houſes, and had not the Royal Aﬀent, muſt 
at the next Aſſembly begin again: For every Seſſion of 
Parliament, is in Law a ſeveral Parliament. See 8ESss:ON. 


If it be only adjourn'd, then there is no Seſſion; and, con- 


| ſequently, all things continue in the ſame State they were 
in before the Adjournment. See ADJOURNMENT. 


This difference between Prorogation and Adjournment is 


| Of no long ſtanding 3 antiently they were uſed as Synoni- 
| mous——Prorogetur Curia de Hora in Horam, quouſyue 
Flacitum terminetur, MS de LI. 


To Prorogue the Parliament the King goes in Perſon, 
with his Crown on his Head; and ſends the Black Rod for 


the Houſe of Commons to attend him at the Bar of the 
| Houſe of Lords; where, after giving an Anſwer to each 
Bill ſignified to him, he makes a Speech; and the Lord 


| Chancellor, by command, fignifies the Parliament to be Pro- 
| Tigued, See PARLIAMENT. 


PROSCENIUM, in the antient Theatre, the Pulpitum, 


Ts whereon the Roman Actors exhibited. See 
EATRE, | 


The Proſcenium anſwer'd to our Stage. 


It conſiſted of two Parts amon | 
3 J g the Greeks 3 one particu- 
larly ſo call d, where the Actors perform'd. The other 


ri the Logeion, where the Singers and the Mimicks acted 
eir Parts. 


t mn ong the Romans, the Proſcenium and Pulpitum were 
888 See Pol ITM. | 

the (QSCRIPTION, a Publication made in the Name of 
A. = or Leader of a Party, whereby he promiſes a 

Ene te, te any who ſhall bring him the Head of one of his 


ne mies. 


be le and Marius by turns proſcribed each other's Ad- 


rents—Under the Triumvirate a great part of the beſt 
ad braveſt of the Romans fell by Proſeridtion. | 


down a Liſt of the Perſons Names, and poſting it in 
lick 3 from pro, and ſcrilo; I write. T gh "» 7 1 we 
PROSE, the natural Language of Mankind, looſe, and 


* 


unconfin'd by poetical Meaſures; Rhimes, Oc. 
The Word is uſed in oppoſition to Venſe. See Vers. 
Tho“ Proſe have its Connections; which ſuſtain it; and 
a Structure, which renders it numerous; it ought ſtill to 
appear free: its Character conſiſts in running eaſy, and un- 
reſtrain'd. SegSTYLE. 


Poets very rarely have the Talent of Proſe: The Habit 


of wearing Chains fits faſt upon em, even when the Chains 
are off, 

S. Evremond compares Proſe-Writers to Foot-Travellers, 
who walk with leſs Noiſe, but more Security than the 
Cavaliers; | | 

The Word comes from the Zatin Proſa, which ſome will 
have derived from the Hebrew Poras, expendit. 

PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that purſues a Cauſe in 
another's Name. S:e PRomoTER. 

PROSELYTE, a new Convert to the Faith. See Con- 
VERT. | 

The Term was much uſed in the Primitive Church 
The Jus, too, had their Proſelytes; who from Gentiles 
embrac'd Fudaiſin. | | 

The Word is pure Greek rennt); which in Latin 
ſignifies Aavena; in Ergliſn, Stranger, or one arriv'd out of 
another Country. 

PROSODY, Pxos0D1a, that part of Grammar which 
teaches and directs the Pronunciation, and manner of Re- 
hearſal 3 marks the Accents, and diſtinguiſhes the long and 
ſhort Syllables. See Grammar, Pronunciation, c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek aegouds, accino 


of Te: and ad, Cantus, Singing. 


Praſody is properly that Branch of Grammar which re- 


lates to Syllables; treating of their true Pronunciation in 


reſpect of Accent and Time. See SyLLABLE : See alſo 


AcczNr, Oc. 

The Engliſh Proſody turns chiefly on two Things; Num- 
bers, that is, a certain number of Feet or Syllables. See 
NUMBERS» | 

And, Rhime, or a Similitude of Sound between the laſt 
Syllables of Verbs. See RRHIME. 

The Greek and Roman Proſodies were unacquainted with 
Rhime 3 but in lieu thereof, had ſomething to make their 
Verſe harmonious, without, vis. Quantity. See Quan- 
TITY. 

PROSONOMASIA, zearuane, a Figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby alluſion is made to the Likeneſs of a Sound in ſe- 
veral Names, or Words. See Fre uRk. 

PROSOPOPOEIA, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby we 
make Perſons that are abſent, or dead, or even Things 
which are inanimate, as Cities, c. to ſpeak. See FIG uRE. 

The Poets, in their Fictions, make frequent uſe of the 
Proſopopeia; as allo do the Orators, in their painting of 
violent Paſſions, which ſeem to tranſport, and make them 
forget themſelves. 

There are two kinds of Praſopopœia's, the one direct; 
the other indirect. 

For an inſtance of the latter: uſt Gods, Protefors of 
the Innocent, permit the Order of Nature to be interrupted 
for one moment, and let this Carcaſe reſume the uſe of 
Speech, &c. | 

Inſtances of the former are found every where, among 
the Orators and Poets; that which follows, is a very beauti- 
ful one, found by way of Epitaph on a Tomb-ſtone: The 
dead Wife addreſſes her ſurviving Husband, thus: 


Immatura peri : ſed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek Te5xwroy, Perſon, and 
otto, I make, or feign. 
PROSPECT. — PERSPECTIVE. 
PROSPECTIVE Glaſs. $ PERSHECTIVE Glaſs. 


PROSTAPHARESIS, in Aſtronomy, the Difference be- 


tween the true, and mean Motion, or true and mean Place, 


of a Planet; call'd alſo Equation of the Orbit, or of the 


Centre, and fimply the Equation. See EQuaT10N. 
Or, which amounts to the ſame, Proſtaphereſis is the 
difference between the mean, and equated Anomaly. See 
ANOMALY. | 

Thus, ſuppoſe the Circle ALMPN (Tab. AsTroN0- 
Mx, fig. 51.) the or Orbit of the Earth, ſurrounded by the 
Ecliptic T, S, n, Oc. and ſuppoſe 8, the Sun; and 
the Earth in R: the mean Anomaly will be the Arch APR, 
or, caſting away the Semicircle, the Arch PR, or the 
Angle PCR; and the true Anomaly, rejecting the Semi- 
circle, will be P S R, which equal to PCR and CRS. 
If then to the mean Anomaly, we add the Angle CRS, 
we ſhall have the true Anomaly P SR, and the Earth's 
Place, in the Ecliptic, See PLace, &c. i 


And 


And here, the Angle CLS, or C RS, is call'd thè Proſ- 
thapbæreſis; by reaſon it is ſometimes to be added, and 
ſometimes to be ſubſtracted from the mean Motion, that 
we may have the true Motion or Place of the Earth. See 
EAanrTH, | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek rede, ante ſupe- 
Fans; and apaignas, ademprio. 2 ; 

' PROSTATES, or ProsTATA, in Anatomy, a white, 
ſpongy, glandulous Body fituate at the Root of the Penis; 
or juſt below the Neck of the Bladder ; and about the Size 
of a Walnut. See GLanD and PENIs. 

Authors aſcribe two kinds of Subſtance to the Praſtata, 


the one glandulous, the other ſpongeous, or porous 3 which 
laſt ſeems nothing but a Congeries of minute Veſſels and 


Cells; thro the middle of which paſſes the Yeſicule Semi- | 


nales, without any Communication therewith. "ROS 
It has excretory Ducts of its own, pretty numerous: De 
Graaf docs not remember to have known them fewer than 
ten in the Proſtara of a Man; in Dogs, they are ſometimes 
an hundred; each of which diſcharges itſelf into the Ure- 
thra; ſome above, ſome below the Caput Gallinaceum: 
Each having its proper Caruncle. See ExcRETORx. 
Out of theſe iflues a whitiſh, ſlimy Humour, ſecreted 


in the glandular part of the Proſiata, and convey'd into the 


Cavity of the Urethra. 


The Uſe of this Humour is to line and lubricate the 


Capacity of the Urethra, and prevent it from being an- 
noy'd with the Acrimony of the Urine in its Paſſage thro? 
it; and to ſerve as a Vehicle to the Seed, in the time of 
Ejaculation. See Uzinz, URETHRA, Ec. 

Some take it for a third kind of Seed; but without much 
reaſon. See SEED. | 

Boerhaave thinks it may ſerve to nouriſh the Animalcule 
during the firſt moments after Coition.— This Humour, he 
adds, remains after Caſtration z but is not prolific. 

The ſame Author, from the Memoirs of the French A- 


cademy, makes the Proſtata to conſiſt of an Aggregate 


of twelve Glands, each of which terminates by its excre- 


tory Duct in a little Bag, into which it diſcharges its 


Humour. 'Theſe twelve Bags open by as many 3 
$ 


Dudcs into the Cavity of the Urethra; ſo as to encompa 


the Exit of the Yeſicul# 3 whence the Seed and the Humour 
of the Proſtata are the more accurately mix d. | 

PROST'YLE, in the antient Greek Architecture, a Range 
of Columns in the Front of a Temple. See TEMPLE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wes, before, and 
5vaGr, Column. ; 

PROSYLLOGISM, ProsyLLoGIsMUs, is uſed by ſome 
School-Writers, for a Reaſon or Argument produc'd to 
ſtrengthen, or confirm one of the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm. 
See PREMISE. 

Others define the Praſyllagiſin, an Argument compos'd 
of two Syllogiſms ſo diſpos'd, as that the Concluſion of the 
former is the major, or minor of tho latter. 

As here, e. gr. every Rational is riſible: but every Man is 


rational, therefore every Man is riſible; but no Aſs is ri- 


fible, therefore no Aſs is a Man. 

The Major of the ſecond Syllogiſm may be omitted or 

underſtood; and ſome even contend that it ought to be ſo: 
ſo that on their Principle, a Proſyllogi ſin, or redundant Syl- 
logiſm, is when two Syllogiſms are ſo contain'd in five 
Propoſitions, as that the Concluſion of the former, is the 
Major or Minor of the latter. See SyLLOGISM, 
PRO TAS Is, in the antient Drama, the firſt part of a 
Comic, or Tragic Piece; wherein the ſeveral Perſons of the 
Play are ſhewn, their CharaQters and Manners intimated, 
and the Action, which is to make the Subject of the Piece, 
propes's, and enter'd upon. See DRAMA, TRAeE D, 

C 


The antient Protaſis might go about as far as our two firſt 
Acts. See Act. 

Where the Protaſis ended, the Epitaſis commenc'd. See 
Ep1TASIS. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek genie, Protenſio. 

PROTATICUS, in the antient Drama, was a Perſon 
who never appear'd but in the Prozaſis, or firſt part of the 
Play; as Socia in Terence's Andria, &C. 

PROTECTION, the Shelter, Defence, Authority, and 


Aid, employ'd by any one in behalf of the helpleſs, or un- 


happy. See PROTEC TOR. 
Hate Protection ſuppofes Power, Intereſt, Favour, &5c. 


in the Perſon that protects: Paſſive Protection, on the 


contrary, implies Neceſſity, Weakneſs, and Dependance in 
the Perſon protected. See SartEGUARD. 
ProTECTIoON is alſo uſed for a Privilege belonging to 


Embaſſadors, Members of Parliament, Cc. whereby they 


and their Domeſticks are ſecur'd from Arreſts, c. See 


PRIVILEG E, Oc. 


PROTECTION is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the Perſon 
of the Protector. Such a Cardinal has the Protection of 
France The Protection of Spain is become vacant by the 
Death of ſuch a Cardinal. See PRozEctOR: 


96d) PRO 


PROTECTION, in Law, has both a gene, 
Signification. 18 wal. general, and eg 
In the general, it is uſed for that Benet 


which every Subject; Denizen or Alien ſpecial, hy 
5 ) Y fecwy? 


hath by the Laws. See Law; 

In the ſpecial Signification, it is uſed ſor 
or Immunity, given by the King to a Perſon 
againſt Suits in Law, or other Vex 
Cauſes moving him thereunto. "eaſonabl 

Of this, Firzherbert makes two kinds; the f 
a Protection, cum clauſula volumus; whereof h lt be call 
four 3 | © Mention 
1. A Protection, quia Profeftir - ke 
paſs * Sea is the King We eie 43, for him that i; to 

29. A Protection, quia moraturus. TE 
in the King's Service. ; + for him vhoi adro 

30. A Protection for the King's Debtor. 
ſued or attach'd, till the King 5 paid . he be not 

4. A Protection for a Perſon in the King's Sery; 

"I. 8 1 = 23 of Scotland. beyond 
e ſecond Form of Protection, is cum 

which is moſt commonly granted to a Foie mil 5 

for their Immunity, from taking their Cattle by th Fm, 

Miniſters 3 but it may be alſo granted to a fingle b ng! 

either ſ 1 or e p rl 

Protection extends not to Pleas of Dower 3 
Aſſize of novel Diſſeiſin, Darrein Preſenemen fn ty 
Pleas before Juſtices in Eyre. ne. 

PROTECTOR, a Perſon who undertakes to ſhelter ard 
defend the weak, helpleſs, or diſtreſsd. See Por; 
* 2 * * 8. 

od, and the Magiſtrate, are the Protector; . 
dow and Orphan —— Among the Heathens, 1 ba 
eſteem'd the Prorefreſs of Arts. 

Every Catholic Nation, and every Religious Order has 
a Protector reſiding at the Court of Rome, who is a Card; 
nal, and call'd the Cardinal Protector. See Carn 

The Name is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Regent of 
Kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the Minority 
of a Prince. 

Cromwell aſſum'd the Title and Quality of Lord Prizes 
tor of the Commonwealth of England. 

PROTEST, in Law, is uſed for a Caution, or Call of 
Witneſs, or an open Affirmation rhat a Perſon does either 
not at all, or but conditionally, yield his Conſent to any 
Act; or to the Proceeding of any Judge in a Court, where. 
in his Juriſdiction is doubtful ; or to anſwer upon his Oath 
farther than by Law he is bound. 

Any of the Lords in Parliament have a Right to froteſ 
their Diſſent to any Bill paſs'd by a Majority; which P- 
zeſt is enter'd in form. See PARLIAMENT, 

This Privilege is ſaid not to be very antient: The Com- 
mons have no Right to proteſt. | 

ProTEST, in Commerce, is a Summons made by a No- 


an Il 
4 . z to ſecure hi 
tions, upon In 


tary Publick to a Merchant, Banker, or the like, to dil- 


charge a Bill of Exchange, drawn on him; after bis ba- 
ving refus'd either to accept or pay the ſame. See Bit 
of Exchange. 

It is call'd Proreſt, becauſe containing a Proteſtation, 
that the Party will return the Bill, and even take up Mo. 
ney at Intereſt; fand charge all Coſts, Damages, Carriage 
and Recarriage, on the Refuſer. 

There are two kinds of Proteſts; the one for want of Ae. 
ceptance 3 the other for want of Payment. See Acczr- 
TANCE, c. Oo f 

The firſt to be made by the Bearer of the Bill at the 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the Perſon, on whom it! 
drawn, refuſe to accept it for the time, or the Sum = 
expreſs'd——The latter is made as the Bill falls due, wit- 
ther it have been accepted or not. See ACCEPTANCE: 

The Bearers of Bills of Exchange, that have been ac 
cepted, or which become payable at a certain Day, wed 5 
lig'd to have them either paid or proteſted within „ 5 5 
after Due, on the Penalty of anſwering for the Om = 
and it muſt be obſery'd, that if the third Day happen to 
a Holy-Day, the Proteſt is to be made on the Eve one 

At Paris and Hambonrg, the Proteſt is to be _ = 
in ten Days: At Yenice, where all Bills are paid in fe 
the Proteſt for want of Payment is to be made vt - a 
days; but then the Bank is ſuppos'd open, N 1 
Proteſt to be made: At Rome, Proteſis for wan 1 5 
ment are to be made within fifteen Days: At Ale 
Milan, and Boulogne, there is no time fix d: At 1 7 
dam, they are to be made within five Days: At FR 
third Day. 

The Negotiants of ſome Places, as th | 
Savary obſerves, don't look on themſelves as'0 conte 
proteſt in default of Payment; but this Opinion 11 fler 
to univerſal Cuſtom and natural Reaſon: 3 nd 0 
Proteſtation, they have no Remedy or Reſour * 1, 
Drawer, or Endorſer; nor any Title to bs remPum ©” 5 


adds, * 5 Bille of Exchange . 


JI. Ricard 


, or Spain, are to 
thy 4 ach within fourteen Days after they fall 
ud "Lich time, the Bearer ſtands the riſque and 
0 1 roteſted Bill, not the Drawer, or En- 


c 
1 of the n07- 


. in caſe the Party happens to fail after the ſaid four- 


"Pt 


a Name firſt given in Germany to 
ho adher'd to the Doctrine of Luther; becauſe, in 
ey proteſtea againſt a Decree of the Emperor 
and the w_ of 3 ; and declar'd, that they 
ral Council. 
* © bo fince alſo given to thoſe who ad- 
timents of Calvin; and is now become a 
for all thoſe of the Reform'd Churches. 
Carvinisr, So. ; | 
Great Endeavours have been made to unite the Lutheran 


Proteftants wit 
PROTESTA TION, - 
udiciary Act or Proceedi Z 1 ; 
lence, of Injuftice 3 or again the Legality of a Sentence, 


| 

ms lat determin'd to oppoſe it at the proper time, Oc. 
EST. 

. is defin'd 7 
petit, |. Defence or Safeguard to the Party that makes it, from 
$, nor deing concluded by the Act he is about to do; fo that 

| [fue cannot be Join d upon it. | : | 

ard S 7roteftation is a Form of pleading, when one does not 
ric directly either affirm or deny any thing alledg'd by ano- 


ther, or which he himſelf alledges. Pos. fol. 2 76. 
PROTHESIS, or ProsTHnEs1s, in Grammar, in the ge- 

| "eral is uſed for a Metaplaſm. See MzTarr ao. 

| But it alſo more particularly denotes a prefixing of ſome- 


, bas thing at the beginning of a Word; as in guavus, pro 
adi. | g. 

AL, bi is alſo call'd Appoſition. See A POSITION. 

of paorgzs fs, or PROSTHEs1S, among Surgeons, is the fil- 


ling up of what was before wanting : Such, e. gr. is the 
| filling up of fiſtulous Ulcers with new Fleſh. See Fiery- 
| LOUS, Oc. 5 | 
| : ProTHEsS1s is alſo à little Altar in the Greek Churches, 
whereon a Ceremony is perferm'd, call'd by the ſame 
| Name, gebe. | | REF 
On this Altar the Prieſt, with the other Miniſters, pre- 
| pares every thing neceſſary to the Celebration of Maſs; viz. 
the Bread, Wine, Sc. After which, they go in pro- 
ceſſion from this to the great Altar, to begin Maſs; carry- 
ing with them the Species thus prepar'd.' See ALTAR. 
PROTHONOTARY, PROTONOTART, or PRONOT A- 
| RY, a4 Term properly ſignifying firſt Notary; and which 
was antiently the Title of the principal Notaries of the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople. See Nor ARx. 
With us, Prothonotary is now uſed for Officers in the 
Courts of King's Bench, and Common Pleas 3 the latter 
| whereof has three; the former, one. See Covar, c. 
 PRoTHenoTARY of the King's Bench, records all Ac- 
tions Civil, ſued in that Court; as the Clerk of the Crown- 
Office doth all Criminal Cauſes. See Kinc's Bench, RE- 
CORD, c. | 
PRoTHONOTARIES of the Common Pleas, enter and en- 
toll all Declarations, Pleadings, Aſſizes, Judgments, and 
Actions: they alſo make out all Judicial Writs; as the Ve- 
mre facias, after Iſſue join'd; Habeas Corpus, for bringing 
| in of the Jury; Diſtringas Furator. Writs of Execution, 
and Seiſin, of Fuperſedeas, of Privilege, £9c. They inroll all 
Recognizances acknowledg'd in that Court, all common 
ecover ies; make Exemplifications of Records, c. 
 PROTHONoTARY, or .. is alſo an Officer 
in the Court of Rome, who has a degree of Pre-eminence 
over the other Notaries. 
There is a College of twelve Prothonotaries, call'd Par- 
' . becauſe partaking in the Fees of the Expeditions 
; ncery. 
. are rank'd among the Number of Prelates, wear 
tne Violet Rochet, the Hat, 8c: They aſſiſt at all grand 
2 and have a place in the Pope's Chappel. 
— = Office is to diſpatch the Acts in grand Cauſes, 
6 : the ſimple Apoſtolical Notaries diſpatch in leſſer 
Mules: they may create Apoſtolical Notaties, and Doctors, 
to officiate out of the City. 
hoſe out of the College have none of the Privileges of 
tne others, except the Habit. | 
n he Prothonotaries were firſt eſtabliſh'd at Rome by 
pe Clement I. with deſign to write the Lives of the Mar- 
tyrs. See Nor AR. 


"ROTHYRUM, rede, a Porch at the outward Door 

Pr ouſe, or Portal. See Por cn. 

for 2 OTHYRIS, ProTHyYRIDE, is alſo uſed by Vignola 

which re ſort of a Key of an Arch, an Inſtance of 

. wt are in his Toric Order; conſiſting of a Roll of 
aves, between two Reglets and two Fillets, 
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crown'd with a Doric Cymatinn ; its Figure being much 
like that of a Modillion. | : 95 

PrxoTHYR1s, in the antient Architecture, is ſometimes 
alſo uſed for a Quoin, or Corner of a Wall; and ſome- 
times for a croſs Beam; or over-thwart Rafter. 
FRO TO, a Word uſed in Compoſition with divers Term 
in our Language; affecting them with a relation of Priority: 
as in Proto-Martyr, Proto- Nye, Sc. | 
It is form'd of the Greek. regros, primus, firſt; | 
PROTOCOELUM; ProTtocot, a Term uſed in the 
antient Juriſprudence, for the firſt Leaf of a Book ; where- 
in was the Mark of the Paper and Parchment. 5 

lt was even ſometimes uſed for the Mark itſelf; which 
was uſually in the Margin, but ſometimes at the top of 
the Page. „ | 

The XL IVth Novel of Juſtiniau, forbids the cutting of 
the Protocollum of Charters which ſhew'd the Year, 
wherein the Paper or Parchment were made, and the Ofti- | 
cer commiſſion'd for the Delivery of them; by means where- 
of, Frauds were frequently detected. ö | 

Others will have Prorocoll to have been the firſt Mi- 
nute, or Draught, or Summary, of an Act to be paſs'd: 
which the Notary drew firit up, in ſhort, in little Table- 
Books, to be afterwards enlarg'd at leiſure. See No- 
TA 

PROTO-FORESTARIUS, was he whom our antient 
Kings made Chief of Vindſor-Foreſt, to take Cognizance 
of all Cauſes of Death, or Mayhem there. See FoR EST 
and FoknsTER . | OY 

PROTO- MARTYR, the firſt Martyr, or Witneſs, who 
ſuffer d Death in Teſtimony of the Truth; as Abel in the 
Old Teſtament ; and St. Stephen in the New. See Max- 
TYR, | 

The Word is compounded of ger, firſt, and watrvp, 
Witneſs. 

PROTONOTARY. See PROrHO NOTAR. * 

PROTOPLAST, PRO TO PLAS TVs, a Title ſometimes 
given to our Firſt-father, Adam; from the Greek ven- 
meas, d. d. firſt ſorm'd. See PLASTIC. 

PROTOTYPE, the Original, or Model whereon a thing 
is to be form'd. See Tyr E. | 

It is chiefly uſed for the Patterns of things to be Engra- 
ven, Moulded, or Caſt. See Morer, Movr p, Ec. 

PROTOTYPON, in Grammar, is ſometimes uſed for 
a primitive or original Word. See PRIMITIVE. 

PROTRACTING, or PROTRACTION, in Surveying, 
the plotting, or laying down of the Dimenſions taken in 
the Field; by means of a Protrattor, Ec. See Prorkac- 
ToR and ProrTING 

Protracting makes one half of Surveying. See Sur- 
VEYING. 

PROTRAcTING- Pin, a Mathematical Inſtrument 5 or 


rather, an Appendage of an Inſtrument call'd a Protractor. 


The Protracting- in is a fine Needle, fitted into 4 
Handle; uſed to prick off Degrees and Minutes from the 
Limb of the Protractor. See PRoTRAcTOR. 

PROTRACTOR, an Inſtrument uſed in Surgery, to 
draw out any foreign or diſagreeable Bodies from a Wound, 
or Ulcer, in like manner as the Forceps. See Forcers. 

PrRoTRAC'ToR, is alſo an Inſtrument uſed in Surveying 3 
whereby, the Angles taken in the Field with a ZHheodolite, 
Circumferentor, or the like, are plotted or laid down on 
Paper. See PLotTiNG. 

be Protractor conſiſis of a Semi- circular Limb B A G 
(Tab. Su vzTINOG, Fig. 29.) of Braſs, Silver, Horn, or 
the like, divided into 180, and ſubtended by a Diameter 
B A; in the middle whereof is a little Notch or Lip, o, 
call'd the Centre of the Protractor. | | 

On the Limb of the Protractor are, ſometimes, alſo 
placed Numbers, denoting the Angles at the Centers of re- 
gular Polygons: Thus, againſt the Number 5, denoting 
the Sides of a Pentagon is found 72, the Angle at the Cen- 
tre of a Pentagon. See Po ON. | 


Uſe of the PROTRACTOR. 


1. To lay down an Angle of any given Quantity, or 
Number cf Degrees. Suppoſe, e. gr. an Angle of 50% with 
the Line A o B, required on the Point o. Lay the Centre 
of the Protractor on the given Point, and the Diameter of 
the Protractor on the given Line. Make a Mark againſt 
the given Degree 50, on the Limb of the Protractor; thro* 
which, from the given Point draw a Line 5: This gives 
the Angle required. 

2. 7 find the Quantity of a given Angle : E. gr. the 
Angle 2 6A ; lay the Centre of the Prozractor on the Point 
of the Angle, o, and the Diameter on the Line. The De- 
gree of the Limb cut by the other Line o ?, viz. 50, is the 
Number of Degrees of the Angle requir'd. 

3. To inſeribe any given regular Polygon, e. gr. a Pen- 
tagon in à Circle. Lay the Centre and Diameter of the 
Protractor on the Centre and A of the Circle; and 

10 


make 


” ac 8 * 
PPP 


make a Dot apainſt the Number of Degrees of the Angle 
at the ee Wie. 72. Thro' this Dot, and the — 5 


PROTUBERANCE, in Anatomy, an Eminence, or Tu- 
mour that projects, or advances out beyond the reſt. 
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PRO 
39 Edu. 3. co am Rege, Rot. 97. Suff. A Ma 


an Approver, and appealed five, who ali i005 
wy he overcame em all; four of 8 Gary i 


leaded we; 
Prover was pardon'd. n Picaded he was Cel. Ie 


PROVERB, is defined by Camber 3 1 
and wiſe Speech; grounded upon long Ex ay dim 
containing, for the moſt part, ſome oo (anch. tes Ul 

We are furniſh'd with Inſtances out of bisown ( | 
Such are, A cloſe Mouth catches no flies 4 j; j eli 
a low Founaation.—A carrion Kite will — 1 alk, 
Hauk. — A ſport Horſe is ſoon curried.— 4 Man 19 * 
Knave needs no Broker. — Better to ſpare at eh 1 a 
Ig 


rection of the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, by a ſuper 
lor 


Indeed, ſome uſe the Word Providence in a more genen! 
Senſe; ſignifying by it, that Power, or Aion Whereh 
the ſeveral parts of the Creation are ordinarily direQeg, ! - 


Will, whereby all things are order'd, and directed to the 
roper End : Which Notion of Providence, oppoſes 1 
reatian: 

but th at he reſerved it at large to be govern'd by kink: 


The Antients call'd Providence by the Names of Fu, 
Fortune, Nature, Deſtiuy, Neceſſity, & c. See Fats, Fox. 


Others deny the Exiſtence of a Providence, from the 
ſeemingly unjuſt Diſtribution of Good and Evil, which 


The Orbicular Protuberances of the third Ventricle of ſeem to fall indiſcriminately on the Juſt and Unutt. 


the Brain are call'd Nares ; and the Apophyſes of the Or- 
bicular Protuberances, Teſtes. See NArESs and TzsTES. 
The Annular Protuberance is a proceſs of the Medulla 
Oblongata, in form of a Ring; whence its Name, firſt given 
it by Willis. See MEDuLLA Oblongata. | 
PROVEDITOR, PROVEDTrouR, or PROVEDITORE, 
an Officer in ſeveral parts of Taly, particularly at Venice. 
There are various kinds of Proveditors in Venice : as Pro- 
veditor of the Commons; who is nearly the ſame with the 
LEdtles among the Romans; the Conſuls in Languedoc; 
and the Sheriffs in other Cities. Of theſe Proveditors there 
are three. 
Provediter General of the Sea, is an Officer whoſe Autho- 
rity extends over the whole Fleet, when the Captain-General 
is abſent. He has, particularly, the Diſpoſal of the Caſh, 
and pays the Seamen and Soldiers. The Captain-General, 
and Proveditor, are mutually Spies over one another. Tho? 
the Proveditor be inferior to the General; yet is the Power 
ſo divided, that one has Authority without Strength, the 
other Strength without Authority. | 
The Proveditore alle Ragione vecchie, alla Biave, alla 
Giuſtitia, have the Direction of Matters relating to Policy 
throughout the Signory. 
PROV END, or PROVEN DER, is property's ſort of Buſhel, 
or Veſſel containing the Meaſure of Grains daily given to a 
Horſe or other Beaſt of Labour, for his ordinary Subſiſtence. 
Hence Provender is become a general Name for all Food 
of Cattel. 
In Monaſteries, when the Religious go to Meals ; they 
are ſaid to go to Proverd. 
Some derive the Word from the Latin Præbendo, Pre- 
bend. See PREREND. | 
PROVER, in Law, Probator, an Approver 3 ora Perſon 
who, confeſſing Felony, appeals, or accuſes another of the 
ame. n 
He is thus call'd, becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges 
in his Appeal; which Proof is either by Battel, or by T 
Country, at his election who is appealed. See TarAr, 
ComMBAT, Cc. | 


The Church diſtinguiſhes its Provinces b 


Simplicius argues thus for a Providence: It God don't 
look to the Affairs of the World, tis either becauſe hecar- 
not, or will not: But the firſt is abſurd 3 ſince to govern 
can't be difficult, where to create was eaſy ; The latter i 
both abſurd and blaſphemous. See Gov. | 

PROVIDENTLE, in old Law-Books, were Proviſions 
of Eating and Drinking. See POURVETANxc g. 

Providentia Vini ante adventum ſium in Cellari erat 
Centum Doliorum. Knighton, Anno 1354- 

PROVINCE, Pxzovincia, among the Romans, was 
a Country conquer'd by them, without the Bounds of 
Taly; govern'd by 2 Deputy, or Lieutenant; and having 

culiar Laws and Privileges. 

Of theſe Countries, that part of France next the As 
was one, and {till retains the Name Provence. | 

Nicod derives the Word, 4 procul vivendo, living a fr 
_ f an Arch- 
Among us, Province is uſed for the Extent rag _— 
biſhop's Juriſdiction; in which ſenſe, England is divide 
into two Provinces, thoſe of Canterbury and Tork. —__ 

PRoviNCE is now chiefly uſed for a Canton or : —_ 
of a Kingdom, or Common- wealth comprehending e 
Cities, Towns, Sc. all under the ſame Government, 5: 
uſually diftinguiſh'd by the Extent of a Civil or Eccle 
Juriſdiction. | : 90 Kc. 

The Provinces were antiently Dutchies, Coun: Chick, 
which have been ſince all reunited under the ſame 


See Dux E, Covnr, Oc. 


y Archbiſhop 
ricks; each containing a certain Number of Biſhopricks 


See ARCHBISHOP, | : ; 
The Monks make particular Diviſions of 5 2 — f 
according to the Antiquity and Number of Con 
each. See PRovinciar, ORDER, Oc. Provinces 
The United Provinces are the ſeven Northern * 3 
of the Low-Countries, who, revolting from 5 enſire 
Dominion, made a firm and perpetual Alliance, garn 
and Defenfive, at Urrecht in the Year 1579. See ö. 
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of a Frou Gapzx, ConNvaEnT, Oe. 


be Provinci 
PROVIN E, 0 


| VINE PROP AGA TION, c. 
{or the Subſiftence o Life. 


Ee ISION, in the Canon-Law, the Title, or Inſtru- 


| vided of 2 Benefice, 
BrnETICE, Cc. 


dinary Collators 
| 9 and — 


CorlLATOR. 


Biſhoprick, or the like. 8ee TITLE, 


ive Proviſions in Caſe of Vacancy by 


Devolution, Pre vention. 


Proviſions b 


| ot England, frequent Complaint was made in our 


1 tutes, and a Remedy provided for the ſame by 
| _— of præmunire. See PREVENTION, PRAMU- 


| e : f 
| e of ſmall Benefices, in the Court of Rome, are 


e 
4 w 8. becauſe the Bulls themſelves diſpatch'd on 
| Parchment would be too ex nfive. The Si nature 18 no 
more than the Requeſt of the Impetrant anſwer d by the 
Pope in theſe Words; Conceſſum uti petitur in preſentia 


| he Signature. See BuLL. N 

| 1 Proviſions are ſign'd by the Pope himſelf, 

his Name. See SIGNATURE. | 

| PROVISO, in Law, a Condition inſerted in a Deed, upon 
| the Obſervance whereof the Validity of the Deed depends. 


See ConD1 TION, Sc. 1 
Sometimes the Word imports a Covenant. See Cove- 


NANT. 
| PRrovi80 hath alſo another fignification, in Judicial Mat- 
| ters 3 as, if the Plaintiff deſiſt from proſecuting an Action, 
by bringing it to a Trial ; the Defendant or Tenant may take 
out a Venire facias to the Sheriff, having in it theſe Words, 
| Proviſo quod, Cc. to the end, that if the Plaintiff take out 
any Writ to that purpoſe, the Sheriff ſhall ſummon but one 
| Jury upon them both: In which Caſe it is call'd, going 
| to Trial by Proviſo. ; Hs: ; 
P xoviso is allo a Sea-Term. A Ship is ſaid to moor a 
Proviſo, when ſhe has an Anchor out, and alſo a Hawſer 
| 4-ſhore 3 and ſo is moor'd with her Head to the Shore with 
tuo Cables. See Mook 1nc. 
PROVISOR, is generally taken for him that hath the 
| Gare of providing things neceſſary; in which ſenſe it co- 
| incides with Purveyor. See PURVEYOR. 
Paovison Aſonaſterii, is uſed for the Steward, or 
Treaſurer of a Religious Houſe. 
PROVISOR, in our Statutes, is a Perſon who ſued to the 
urt of Rome for a Proviſion. See PROVISION. | 
Theſe were prohibited by Proclamation 42 Hen. 3. Ann. 
1255. Proviſores dicuntur qui vel Epi ſcopatum, vel Ec- 
| Clefaſticam aliam dignitatem in Romana Curia ſibi ambie- 
bant de futuro, quod ex Gratia expefativa nuncuparunt, 
| {ua uſque dum vacaret expectandum eſſet. Spelm. 
PROVOCATIVE,jin Phyfic,a Medicine which ſtrengthens 
aure, and ſtimulates or incites to Venery. 
duch are Cantharides, Sc. See CANTHARIDES. 
PROVOST, Prepoſitus, an Officer, whereof there are 
ners Kinds; Civil, Military, Sc. 


Municipal Magiſtrate in ſeveral conſiderable trading Cities, 
—_ arly Edinboronugh, Paris, and Lyons; much the 
| . with the Mayors in other Places. See Mavon. 
wi 5 Treo prefides at the City-Courts, and, together 
= * e Sheriffs, decides all Differences relating to Trade 
1 1 3 takes cogniza nce of the Affairs of Offi- 
l ch 1 of the 3 with regard to their Functions; 
p. n Delinquencies of Merchants, Commiſſioners, and 
8 rs; inſpects the Ports, Rivers, the Duties, Impoſts, 


3 Dee the Inſtitution of Provoſt of the Ner- 


Paris to Phili — s 
Epochago 8 ON Auguſte, Du Haillan refers its 
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VNciAL. PRoviNciatlls, ſomething relating to 
Emine. See Pep, ennrial Cuuncil, or Synod, &c. See 


Order. Order has ſeveral Provinces underhim z 
The cee lerer, Prior Abbots, Sc. See GENRE 


[nat WN o the French Provigner, ſignifies to lay a 
anch, in the Ground, to take Root. See 


PROVISION, an thing got, or procured as neceſſary 


whereof an Incumbent holds, or is pro- 
e Demiſſion and Permutation. See 


The Court of Rome grants Proviſions by Reſignation, 


Prevention, are call'd Gratiæ Expectative, 
Providendo 3 of the great Abuſe whereof 


Signatures, which are, as it were, Minutes of 


D. N. Pape, wrote in the Hand of the relate who preſides 


in theſe Words, Fiat ut petitur, with the firſt Letter of 


PROVOST of the City, or of the Merchants, is the Chief 


The Lord Provoſt of Eainborough is principal Sheriff i 

the Bailiffs are his Deputies 3 he calls HOES of * 
Boroughs by his own Miſſir es. 
- Provosr, of Pn EVO r Royal, is a ſort of inferior Judge 
eſtabliſhed throughout France; for the taking cognizance 
of all Civil, Perſonal, Real, and Mixed Cauſes, a the 
People 3 but without any Juriſdiction in the Cauſes of 
Nobles. 1 8 

Theſe in the Bburbonnois, Auvergne, &c. are call'd 


Chatelains; in Normandy, Vicomtes; in Languedoc and 


Provence, Viguiers. | . 
Grand PRovos r of France, or of the Houſhold, is a 
Judge of the Sword; who has Juriſdiction in the King's 
Houſe, and over the Officers therein; looks to the Policy 
and Regulation thereof; the Rates of Proviſions following 
the Court, &c, He was antiently call'd Roi det Ribauds. 

Grand ProvosT of the Conſtable, a Judge of the Sword, 
who manages the Proceſſes againſt the Soldiers in the Ar- 
my who have committed any Crime. He bas four Lieu- 
tenants diſtributed throughout the Armies, call'd Provoſts 
of the Army; and particular Provoſts in the ſeveral Re- 
giments. 2g 

Paovos r General of the Marine, an Officer who mana- 
ges the Proceſſes againſt the Marines when guilty of any 
Crime; and makes report thereof to the Council of War. 
There is alſo a Marine Provoſt in every Veſſel, who is a 
kind of Goaler, and takes the Priſoners into his Care 3 and 
keeps the Veſſel clean. | 

ProvosTs of the Marfpals, are a kind of Lieutenants of 
the Marſhals of France, eſtabliſhed for the Security of the 
Country againſt Rogues, Vagabonds, and Deſerters. They 
rake cognizance of Royal Caſes 3 which, for this Reaſon 
are call'd prevotal Caſes ; ſuch are all Crimes committed 
by Strollers, or People without any fixed Abode 3 Robbe- 
ries on the High- way, Infraction of Safe-guard, Burnings, 
Sc. They pronounce en dernier reſſort. 

There are 180 Seats of theſe Provoſts in France. Their 
chief JuriſdiRion regards High-way-men, Foot-pads, Houſe- 
breakers, 8c. and correſ 
by Auguſius and Tiberius, call'd, as Cnjas tells us, Latrun- 
culatores; to ſhew, that their Office was to purſue Thieves, 

Provosr of the Mint, is a particular Judge inſtituted for 
=> apprehending and proſecuting of falſe Coiners. See 

INT. 3 

PzovosT Marſhal of an Army, is one appointed to ſe- 
cure Deſerters, and all other Criminals. See Mansnar. 


He is to go often abroad round the Army to hinder the 


Soldiers from pillaging : It is his Office to indict Offenders, 
and to execute the Sentence paſs'd upon them. He like- 
wiſe regulates the Weights and Meaſures, and the Price of 
all Proviſions, c. in the Army. 

There is alſo a Provoſt Marſhal in the Navy, who hath 
Charge of the Priſoners taken at Sea. 

Provosr of an Univerſity ; ſee UniverTy. 

PROW, in Navigation, the Head, or Fore-part of a Ship. 
See SHIP, 

In the Front hereof is the Beak, that cuts the Water to 
make way for the Veſſel. 
The Prow is lower than the Poop, and contains fewer 


+ Stories or Decks. On the Beak is uſually fome Hierogly- 


phic, which often gives Name to the Veſſel; 

In ſtrictneſs, however, the Prow is ſaid to be only that 
part of the Fore-Caſtle which is aloof, and not * Hold; 
particularly that between the Chaſe and the Loof. | 

The Antients repreſented Beaks of Birds in the Pros of 
their Ships, whence they were call'd Roſtra. 

The Word Prow is form'd from the Latin Prora, which 
fignifies the ſame thing. 

PROXIMITY, of the Zatin Proximitas, denotes the 
Relation of Nearneſs, either in reſpect of Place, or Blood, 
or Alliance. See VIcIN ACER, CONSANGUINITY, &c. 

PROXIN ETA, or PROxIN ET ES, a Broker, or Mana- 
ger between two Perſons. See BROEKER. 

The Word is chiefly uſed for thoſe who negociate Offi- 
ces, Marriages, Oc. ü 

The Roman Law grants the Proxinetes an Action for re- 
covery of their Salaries. The Word is Greek TpoZeve7ns, 
Broker. 15 

The Latins give em a more honourable Appellation, 
calling 'em Interpreters. See INTERPRETER. 

Theſe made a kind of Office, or College in Rome: To 
them the Fathers addreſs'd themſelves, to ſound and examine 
the Inclinations of the young Men they intended for their 
Daughters. 2 

A Commentator on the Digeſt, accounts it a great Deſect 
in the modern Policy, that there are not now any of theſe 
Proxinetes or Match-Makers eſtabliſhed by public Au- 
thority. | 

PROXY, Procurator; a Deputy, or Perſon who officiates 
in the room of another. See PRoCURA TOR, 

Princes are uſually married by Proxies. 5 

Proxy, Procuracy, among Civilians, is alſo a Commiſſion 

| given 


to the Officers eftabliſh'd 
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- zany 4 to wo nes 
* 
PPP 


Throat, and a Scurt coverin 
tiſh, and ſometimes blackiſh. See Faves. 


2 to a Proctor by a Client to manage 2 Cauſe in his be- 
alf. See PROc rox. | by 5 | 
PRUINA, in Phyfiology, Hoar-Froſt; a Concretion of the 
Dew, made by the violence of the external Cold. See DE 
and FREEZING. boa 
PRUNELLA, in Medicine, a dryneſs of the Tongue, 
and Throat, happening in continued Fevers, eſpecially 


acute ones; accompanied with a heat and redneſs of the 
| the Tongue; ſometimes whi- 


Some give the Name Prunella to the Quinzy. See 
SQUINANCY. | b 

PRUNELL# Sal, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation of pu- 
riſy'd Salt- Petre; call'd alſo Lapis Prunelle, and Cryſtal 
Mineral. See SAL H Petre, CRysTAL, GW. 

It is prepared, by ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the 
more volatile parts of the Salt-Petre 3 which is done by 
burning upon it, when melted in a Crucible over the Fire, 
about a thirtieth part of its Weight of Flower of Brim- 


None. 


 *Tis given to cool, and provoke. Urine in Fevers, and 


Quinzies 3 tho ſome think that Salt-Petre, purify'd three or 


four times, would be a better Medicine: oh 

The Sal Prunelle is frequently adulterated with Alum 3 
the Deceit is known by its Whiteneſs and Glittering. | 

PRUNES, are Plumbs dried, and baked in an Oven, or 
in the Sun, | 1 5 

The Prunes chiefly uſed among us, are black, and large; 
brought from Bourdeaux: Great Quantities are uſed by the 
Engliſh and Dutch. | 

The Word comes 
The Juice of Prunes is efteem'd laxative. _ 2 

PRUNIFEROUS Trees, or Shrubs, the Plumb-bearing 
kind; are thoſe whoſe Fruit is pretty large, and ſoft, with 
a Stone in the middle. See TREE and FRUIT. | 

In this kind, the Flower adheres to the bottom of the 
Baſe of the Fruit. 

PRUNING, in Gardening, and Agriculture, the Opera- 
tion of lopping, or cutting off the ſuperfluous Branches of 
Trees; either to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow 
higher, or appear more regular. See Taz, Ec. 

Pruning is one of the moſt important Branches of the 
Gardeners Province; and that whereon the Weal, or Woe 
of his Fruit-Trees, as well as the Air and Regularity of 
his Garden, in great meaſure depends. See GARDEN. 

"Tis ſometimes practis'd, purely, for the trimming or 
adjuſting of Trees to the Eye, by taking away irregular 
Branches; as in Box, Holly, Yew, &c. 

Sometimes to make. the Stem grow fairer, and riſe 
higher; by taking off all the large Branches arifing out of 
it; and thus ſending the Sap, which would otherwiſe be 
expended by them, to the Top of the Tree, to nouriſh, and 
prolong the ſame. 8 | 

But its more ordinary uſe: is to render the Tree more 
fertile, and to mend its Fruit; by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs 
Branches as might impoveriſh the Trunk, and conſume the 
Juice neceſſary to nouriſh the Branches that bear. See VE- 
GETATION. | | 
Pruning is an annual Operation; the Amputation is ſlo- 
ping; ſometimes ſtump- wiſe. Its beſt Seaſon is about the 
end of February; tho' it may be begun as ſoon as the 
Leaves are off, vis. in November; and continu'd to the 
time freſh Leaves come on, viz. in April. 

As the Gardener has uſually three kinds of Trees to 
manage, viz. ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, and others 
in a juſt plight ; he will find Pruning Work thro! all that 
ſpace 3 it being 12 to Prune ſome ſooner, and ſome later. 
The weaker and more languiſhing a Tree is, the ſooner it 
ought to be pruned, to caſe it of its offenſive Branches : 
and the more vigorous the Tree is, the longer may the 
Pruning be defer d. See PiNCnins and Branca. 


Practice of PRuniNG Fruit-Trees. 


For Pruning a Tree of the firſt Tear ; i.e. a Tree plan- 
ted the Year before : If it have only ſhot one fine Branch 
from the middle of the Stem, it muſt be cut to that 
Branch; and the Branch ſhorten'd to four or five Eyes, or 
Buds: the effect of which is, that the next year, there will 
be at leaſt two fine Branches oppoſite to each other. 

If the Tree produce two fine Branches, well plac'd with 
weak ones among them; all requir'd is to ſhorten them 
5 to the Compaſs of five or fix Inches in length: 
Care, however, being taken, that the two laſt Eyes, or Buds, 
of the Extremes of the Branches thus ſhorten'd, look on 
the right, and left, on the two bare ſides; that each may 
bring forth at leaſt two new ones, and the four be ſo well 

lac'd, that they may be all preſerv'd. If one of the two 
ranches be much lower than the other; or both on one 
ſide, or the like; only one is to be preſerv'd, and that 
the fitteſt to begin a fine Figure: The other to be cut off 


ſo cloſe, as that it may never be able to produce thick ones 


(dog) 


the ſame care to be taken in the larger, 


from the Larin Pruna, Plumb: 


in the ſame place. If a Tree have n. 

four Branches, all in the Extremity, 1 th thee, 
they muſt be all Pruned by the ſame Tann a elbe, 
bovemention'd : If they be equally thick A. © tw 
uſed alike; if ſome of them be ſmaller 1 "I Meth, 
they muſt only be pruncd with a proſpect of the re, 
gle Branch each; taking care to have it on that gout | 
ſhall be found empty: in order to which, they 


ſhorten'd to an Eye, or Bud, that looks 


de Which 


ſh 
on that 1 0 


in order t be * 


to fill up the better. If theſe ſine Bran 
below the Extremity, *tis but "redhat age _ a tt 
On the contrary, if the Branches be mol; of the 0 em; 
two, at leaſt, if poſſible, are to be preſery'd d bnd 
in the ſame manner as the two fine ones, abor Lau 
weak Branches, are to be carefully preſery'd for Fr 
ly cutting them a little at the Extremity, when T 
too weak for their length : Not failing to take hike 2 
ſapleſs Branches ———lf the Tree has produc'g 1. th 
or ſeven Branches; tis ſufficient” to preſerve three 10 ki 
of the beſt : the reſt to be cut quite off, at leaſt if 0 > 
thick; for if they be weak, i. e. fit for Fruit- Branches l 
ſhould be kept till they have perform'd what the . the 
pable of doing. And if among the great ones, * Saks 
pen to be many ſmall ones; two or three of the hep | 
to be preſerv'd ; pinching off the Ends of the longeſi only, 
Pruning of a Tree of the ſecond Tear : If, er 
out two fine Wood- Branches, and one or two ſmall 1 
Fruit, the firſt Year 3 the Sap have alter d its Courſ: in he 
ſecond Year, from the thick Branches to the ſmall aas, | 
ſo that the ſmall become Wood ; and the large, kn. 


' ) 
uit; gg. 


Branches: The Productions of the former muſt be quit 


cut off into the Mother-Branch, and, thoſe of the nue 
uſed as Fruit-Branches ——lf a Tree, from the fir} Yea 
Pruning, have produc'd four or five Branches, or more; i 
muſt needs be very vigorous: for which reaſon it may be | 
ſometimes adviſeable to preſerve thofe Branches, even thy 
they be not neceſſary to the Figure of the Tree; but only 
to conſume. part of the Sap, which might otherviſe bo 
prejudicial to the Fruit- Branches : Theſe ſupertuo 
Branches may be left long, without much ill conſequence; 
but thoſe eflential to the Beauty of the Tree, mutt be al 
Fruned a little longer than thoſe of the preceding Year; 
7. e. about two, or at moſt three Eyes, or a good Foo, 
This is making an advantage of the Vigour of the Tree; 
which, without this, would not yield Fruit in a long time: 
the redundant Sap converting all the Eyes into Wood. 
Branches; which, with a more ſpare Diet, would have been 
Fruit-Branches, In theſe vigorous Trees, ſome Branches 
cut ftump-wiſe, are to be left on, and even ſome thick ones, 
tho“ of falſe Wood, eſpecially where there are any neceſit ) 
to the Form of the Tree; to employ the Exceſs of Sap, and 

revent its doing miſchief, Stil] more to aſſuage its Vio- 
ence, it may be neceſſary to preſerve many long, good, 
weak Branches, when plac'd ſo as to occaſion no Cootu- 
fion ; and even on the thick Branches, a good number of 
Outlets for the Sap to range in. Be it à general Rule, 
rather to ſpare the lower Branches, and cut off the higher; 
than the contrary: By this means, the Tree ſpreads mote 
cafily to the bottom of the Wall. 

Pruning of a Tree the third Tear : In a Tree that has 
been planted four Years, and pruned twice; if it be vigo- 
rous, as many old Branches as poſſible are to be preſerr'd, 
eſpecially for Fruit: If it be weak, it muſt be eaſed of 
the Burden of old Branches, as well thoſe for Fruit, as 
Wood. It muſt likewiſe be cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot 
out new ones; which, if it cannot do with Vigour, let i. 
be pull'd up; and a new one, with freſh Earth, planted i 
its place. | | 

In all Pruning, Proviſion to be made for Branches b 
proceed from thoſe now under the Pruning-Knife; to pt 


| pare ſuch as may be proper for the Form: with this allu- 


rance, that when the high Branch is taken down from over 
the lower; this latter being reinforc'd with the Sap that 
would have gone to the former, will certainly produce 
more Branches, than it would have done without ſuch Re: 
inforcement, | 


General Laws, or Rules, of PrRuniNG Fruit-Trets 


1. The more the Branches ſhoot horizontally, the — 
and better diſpos'd the Tree is to bear Fruit 3 conſequer' 
ly, the more 3 the Branches, the more inclin d is! 


Tree to increaſe in Wood; and the leſs in Fruit. . 

middle of 2 Tre 
d as t oſe m- 
for there 
better 


Hence, ever take care to keep the 
from great Wood, or thick Branches; an 
creaſe, and grow upon you, cut them out entirely; 
is no danger but the place will be ſoon fill'd with 
and more fruitful Wood. c Wood 

In Dwarfs, you are to prune all open, and clear - Tok 
leaving none but horizontal Branches; and in VA doh 
if you do but furniſh your Walls with horizontal 3 


| 


ches Take care the Tree 


13 | | 
| f Sa piece, or lopingly 3 tho 


nin Pear-ftalks grew or 
9” Y a Tree, in its Years, have produc'd Branches of 


moderate Vigour, 


the Foundatio 


P hw 
— ” — 2 


n 
1 


PRU _ 
the middle. Chiſe therefore ſuch 


Karure will provide 12 to furniſh bearing Bran- 


duo 85 81e t over-vigorous, 
8 | 
| be not left over full of Wood; 


ches: as is frequently ſeen in the 
Nectarines, and Cherries. 


them all with Juice enough; 

Nane cannot Fapp's ly'd well: the conſequence of 
cbt either the oltome will fall off, or the Fruit 
Tis certain, a multitude of Branches crowding 
another, produces neither fo good, nor ſo much 
here there is a convenient 8 beſide the diſ- 

ct of croſſing one another. 

en le g and eee Branches are to be left longer 
f 1 ** Tree, than weak and feeble ones: conſequent- 
on the f a ſickly Tree muſt be pruned ſhorter, 


hes 0 
A ag 3 than thoſe of a ſtrong healthful 
ad ie 8 


” 


eren of bearing Bran 
"agement of Peaches, 


Fruit, as W 


2 I forward from 'Trees 
ches ſhooting directly for 

* : 1 a e es to be pruned cloſe to the 

veanch whence they ſpring, Oc. : 7 A 
When a Branch well plac'd, either againſt a Wall, or 

1 Dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe Wood, neither fit for the 

* nor the Fruit; prune it off within the Thickneſs of 

| this is beſt pinched off in 


Summer. 


the beginning o ; ; 
: 1] Branches ariſing from hard Knobs, where- 
6 TE cp from ſhort ſtrait Branches, like 


1 and afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones, 
cd, tho of falſe Wood; the latter may be uſed as 
n of the Figure, and the other kept a time 


| ' ing Fruit. | : 
or 7 an old Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches towards 


well pla 


wc bottom than the top, and the top is in ill Caſe, cut it 
| of, and form a new Figure ſrom the lower ones, If the 


| top be vigorous, cut o 


the lower ones, unleſs well plac'd. 
9. The Order of Nature in the Production of Roots and 

Brarches, is, that a Branch is always leſs than that out of 

which ir ſhoots: If this Order be inverted, uſe them as 


10. Regard to be always had to the Effects of former 
Truzing; in order to correct its Defects, or continue its 


Beauties. | 


11. In vigorous Trees, the weaker Branches are the Fruit- 


| bearers. In weak Trees, the ſtronger, chiefly; therefore 


in the latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall. 36 

11. In vigorous Trees, three good Branches may put 
forth at one Eye, or Bud: In which caſe, the two Side- 
Branches are generally to be preſerv'd, and the middle- 
moſt cut off in May or June. 


13. It is difficult to flrengthen a weak Branch, without 


cutting off others above it: Sometimes it can ſcarce be 
_ without cutting off the End of the Branch it ſhoots 
out of, 

14. The Pruning of vigorous Peach-Trees to be defer'd 
till they are ready to bloſſom, the better to know which 
are likely to bear Fruit. | 

15. Fruit-buds next the Ends of Branches, are common- 
ly thicker, and better fed, than others. In weak Trees, 
therefore, it may be beſt to prune them early, that the 
Sap may not waſte itſelf in ſuch parts as are to be re- 
trench'd, | 

16. The farther a weak Branch is from the Trunk, the 
leſs Nouriſhment it receives; and therefore the more it is 
to be ſhorten'd : but thick Branches, the more diſtant they 
arc from the Heart, the more they receive; and are there- 
fore to be remov'd, that the Vigour may extend itſelf to 
the middle, or lower part. 

17- A Branch for Wood muſt never be pruned without 
ſpecial occaſion; as where they annoy others. 

18. If an old well-liking Tree be diſorder'd with falſe 
Wood, thro' ill Pruning, or want of Pruning; take it 
wer, by cutting off a Branch or two, yearly ; till it is:ſuf- 
fciently reduc'd. Some Trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that 
iv cannot be reduc'd to compaſs in one year, but muſt 
e allow'd to extend themſclves, otherwiſe they will pro- 
duce falſe Wood. 

19. All Trees have a predominant Branch or two, if not 
Were; yet the more equably the Vigour is divided, the 

eiter: Where it runs much on one fide, it is faulty. 
3 The Buds of all Stone-Fruit frequently form them- 
15 = the ſame year in which the Branch they grow on, 

orm d: the ſame holds of Pears and Apples; tho tis 
benerally, at leaſt, two or three Years, cer the latter come 

0 perfection. 

; :1. All Shoots put forth in Autumn, are to be pruned 

A naught: The ſame may be ſaid of all ſapleſs 

anches. 

8 8 oo a Tree puts forth much ſtronger Shoots on one 

+ Man the other; a great part of the ſtrong ones muſt 


(5057) 


be ent off cloſe to the Body, or ſome of them ſtump- uiſe. 

23. In all Trees, leſs Length to be allow'd the weak; 
than ſtrong Branches. 

24. Upper Branches to be cut off, cloſe to others, that 
they may heal over: Lower Branches to be cut ſloping, 
- at a little dittance, that new ones may grow out of 
them. 3% Ü | 

25. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Branch be- 
neath the Crook; cut the Head off cloſe to the Branch. 

26. Tho' five, fix, or ſeven Inches, be the ordinary 
Lengths Wood-branches are left at; yet muſt this be va- 
ry'd, on occaſion of the Vigour or Weakneſs of the Tree, 
Thickneſs or Smallneſs of the Branch; the Fullneſs or Va- 
cuity of the Place, Sc. gs op 
27. Be careful not to prune many thick Branches, ſtand- 
ing over weak ones; leit the Sap, which fed the larger, 
flow ſo plentifully into the leſs, as to occaſion them to pur 
forth much ill Wood and Suckers, 

28. Branches ſhot from the Ends of others, are uſually 

good Wood; ſometimes it happens otherwiſe, and then 
they muſt be pruned. 
As to the grand yearly Prunings—Fruit-Branches be- 
ing of ſhort continuance, and periſhing the firſt year 
wherein they produce Fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they 
forth Shoots for Bloſſoms the ſucceeding Year, In the 
econd Pruning, about the middle of May, where the 
Fruit fo is cloſe, as to be like to obſtruct each other, ſoms 
of them and their Eranches to be taken off; as mull alſo the 
multitude of young Shoots that cauſe Confuſion. Branches 
more luxurious than others, to be cut clear of. To 
2 old Trees, they muſt be disburden'd, by leaving 
ew Branches for Wood on them; and thoſe to be ſhor- 
ten'd to five or fix Inches; and very few weak ones, and 
none dry, and nigh waſted, 


Parvninc of Foreſt or Timber Trees. 


For large Trees, cis beſt not to prune them at all; yet 
if there be an abſolute Neceſſity for it, avoid taking off 
large Boughs as much as poſſible; and obſerve the fol- 
lowing Rules. | 

1. If the Bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth and cloſe, that 
the Bark may ſoon cover it; and ſloping, that the Water 
may run off. 

2. If the Branch be large, and the Tree old, cut it off 
at three or four Foot from the Srem, or where any young 
Shoots are found iſſuing out of it. | 

3. Boughs growing upright, not to be cut croſs over, but 
ſloping upwards. In Boughs leaning from the Head; the 
Slope to be on the lower fide. ; 

4. If the Tree grow crooked, cut it off at the Crook, ſlo- 
ping upwards; and nurſe up one of the moſt promiting 
Shoots for a new Stem, Indeed, in Trees that have great 
Piths, as the Aſh, Walnut, Sc. we mult be cautious of cut- 
ting off the Heads. 9 

5. If the Tree grow top heavy, its Head muſt be ligh- 
ten'd; and that rather by thinning the Boughs that grow 
out of the main Branches, than by cutting off the main 
Branches themſelves. But if you would have them ſpring, 
tis beſt done by rubbing off the Buds, as they put out 
in the Spring, and ſhredding up the Side-Shoots. 

6. If the Side-boughs fill break out, and the Top be able 
to ſuſtain itſelf, give the Boughs that put forth in Spring, 
a Pruning after Midſummer ; cutting them very cloſe. This 
will cauſe the Bark to cover and kill them; ſo as never to 

oot out again; and is the only Method to make a Tree 
grow with a fine, ſtrait, handſome Body. 

PRUN ING of Vines. See VINE: 

PRURITUS, a Senſatien of the Skin, popularly call'd 
Tiching ; which is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence; that the Extre- 
mities of the Capillary-Veins being obſtructed, cannot take 


up the redundant Blood of the Members, to carry it back 


again to the Heartz whence; as there is a freſh Stock of 
Blood continually ſent into the part by the inceſſant Pulſa- 
tion of the Heart, the Fibres become preter-naturally 
ſtretch'd or diſtended: And hence the uneaſy, titillating 
Senſe of Itching. 

PRYTANEUM, in Antiquity, a conſiderable Buildin 
in Athens, where the Council of Prytanei aſſembled, = 
where thoſe who had render d any ſignal Services to the 
Commonwealth, were maintain'd at the publick Expence, 
See PRYTANEvUs. 

PRYTANEUS, in Antiquity, the firſt Magiſtrate in moſt 
of the Cities of Greece. 


At Athens, there were fifty Prytanei: at Corinth, there 
was but one; who was, there, the ſame what the Archon 


was at Athens. See ARCHON. | 
The Prytanei of Athens were the Senators who com- 


poſed the grand Council that governed the State; and cor- 
reſponded to what we now call, The States General of the 


United Provinces. | 
10 X | Fifty 
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Fifty of theſe were choſe each Tear out of each Tribe 3 
and to theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply: the 
places of the former, in caſe of Death or Male-adminiftra- 
tion. 5 ; ; | OS 
The Tribes took the Government by turns; each after 


other, for the ſpace of thirty-five Days. 
All the fifty Prytanei of the Tribe did not govern toge- 


ther during thoſe five Weeks; but in Companies, ten at a 


time, choſen by Lot; ſeven Days each Company: After 
which, another Tribe came into play; and had its five 
Weeks after the ſame manner. e 
This was an Eſtabliſhment of Solon. Scaliger is miſta- 
ken, when he ſays the Tribes took their Turns every day. 
See TAI. | 5 6 
PSALM, a Divine Song, or Hymn. See Sone, and 
HymN. 3 | | 
The Word is now appropriated to the CL Pſalms of Da- 
did; and the Name Canticle, or Song, given to other pieces 
of the ſame kind, compoſed by other Prophets and Pa- 
triarchs. ; Tn : = 
The Antients, as is obſerv'd by St. Auguſtin, made this 
difference between a Canticle or Song, and a Pſalm ; that 


the former was ſung ſolitarily, or by the Voice alone; but 


the latter accompany'd with a Muſical Inſtrument. 
The Pſalms, in the antient Editions, are divided into five 


Books; nor is David's Name found at the Head of more 


than ſeventy-three of them; tho ſome, and among the reſt, 
St. Auguſtin, and St. CBryſoſtom, attribute all the hundred 
and fifty to him without exception. oy 

The Fews, however, were always of another Sentiment; 
and 'tis certain there are ſome few, at leaſt, that are not 
his —8t. 7erom obſerves, among the Number, ſeveral 
that were compoſed long time after David. Du Pin adds, 
that 'tis difficult to aſcertain the Authors; all we know of 
= Book, is, that 'tis a Collection of Songs, made by Es- 

ras. | 

The Gradual Pſalms, were thoſe antiently ſung on the 

Steps of the Temple. See GRA DVAL. 


The Penitentiary Pſalms, were not formerly the ſame 
with thoſe now call'd by that Name. See PENITEN- 


TIARx. 9 5 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Eſalmus; and that 
from the Greek dM, I ſing. 

PSALMODY, the Art of ſinging Pſalms. See PsALM 
and SINGING. 

PSALTER, the Book, or Collection of Pſalms, aſcrib'd 


to David. See PS ALM. | 


There are an Infinity of Editions of the Pſalrer—Anugnſ- 
tin Fuſtinian, a Dominican, and Biſhop of Nebo, pub- 
liſh'd a Polyglot Pſalter at Genoa, in 15163 Contarinus pub- 
liſh'd the Pſalrer in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
with Latin Notes and Gloſſes. See PoLyGLoT. | 

Ps Al. T ER is alſo uſed among Religious for a large Chap- 
let, or Roſary ; conſiſting of 150 Beads; the Number of 
Pſalms in the Pſalrer—St. Dominic is ſaid to have been 
the Inventor. See Ros ARx. | | 

PSALTERY, PsALrERRITION, a Muſical Inſtrument, much 
in uſe among the antient Hebrews ; who call'd it Nebel. 

We know but little of the preciſe Form of the antient 
Pſaltery : That now in uſe, is à flat Inſtrument, in form of 
a Trapezium; or a Triangle truncated a- top. 

It is ſtrung with thirteen Wire Chords, ſe to Uniſon or 
Octave; and mounted on two Bridges on the two ſide 
It is ſtruck with a Plectrum, or little Iron Rod; or ſome- 
times a crooked Stick; whence it is uſually ranked among 
the Inftruments of Percuſſion. 


Its Cheſt, or Body, is like that of a Spinet. It has its 


5g a Pſallendo; ſome alſo call it Nablum, or Nab- 
ium. 7 2] 

Papias gives the Name Pſaltery to a kind of Flute uſed 
in Churches, to accompany the Singing; in Latin, Sam- 


mn. 

PSAMISMUS, in Medicine, a Term ſometimes uſed 
for a Bath of dry and warm Sand, to dry the Feet of drop- 
fical Perſons upon. See Barn, Oc. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Jus, Sand, or 
Gravel. 

PSATYRIANS, PsaTyRIAN1, a Sect of Arians, who 
in the Council of Antioch, held in the Year 360, maintain'd 
that the Son was not like the Father, as to Will; that he 
was taken from nothing, or made of nothing; and that in 


| God, Generation was not to be diſtinguiſh'd from Creation. 


See ARIAN. | 
PSEUDO, a Term, or Particle, uſed in the F e 


tion of divers Latin and Engliſh Words; in the Senſe of 


„ 


falſe, or lying. 
Thus we ſay a Pſeudo- Martyr, q. d. a falſe Witneſs ; 

Eſeudo- Prophet, Pſeudo- Apoſtle, Pſeudo-Chrifſt, &c. 

1 Word is form'd from the Greek wo, deci pio, fallo, 
eceive. | 


PSEUDONYMUS, Pszuponymovs, a Name given by 


( 906 ) 


' NYMOUS. up. 


- Gow 


* 


the Criticks, to thoſe Authors wh; 
falſe, or feigned Names. Wa P ubliſh Books wie 

Much as the Name Cryptonymuss is given 
publiſh under ſecret and diſguiſed Names; 7 theſe wh, 
to thoſe who publiſh without any Names ut l. "Rs 
The Apoſtolical Conftitutions, the greg. : 
St. Jonatins, Cc. are uſually fu Steater E illlez 
need 5 8 e en : 

The Word is form'd from the 
* „ N Ihe; wi 

PSEUDO-DI „in the antic 5 
Temple with eight Columns in Front ming: te, 3 
of 8 ry ri See Tzmers, dle Ray 

he Word fignifies falſe or imperſet Di sies, 
uſed to diſtinguiſh this, * the Dee be 5 and i 
Rows of Columns all around, See Drrrzar ich had tw 

PSEUDO-STELLA, in Aſtronomy, any kind of 
or Phænomenon, newly appearing in the Heaye Meteor 
ſembling 5 8 1 Sc. uu, and re, 

PSILOTHRIX, in Medicine, Depilatory: ; 
proper to make the Hair fall. See Deere fnckin 

Such are ſtrong Lixiviums, Quick-Lime, Ant E 
N . ay OE: | FO 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Ja 
flea, or take off the Bark; and He, oy alan, | 

PSOAS Magnus, or Lumbaris, in Anatom 
hard, fleſhy Muſcle, which ariſes from the intcrna] IF 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins - F 
in the Abdomen; and deſcending upon part of the inte i 5 
Side of the Ilium, is inſerted into the lower part of 1 
little Trochanter——lt is the firſt of the Flexors of N 
Thigh. See FLEXOR and Tnicn, | 8 

Pso as Parvus, ariſes fleſhy from the Infide of the u 
* Vertebræ of the Loins, and hath a thin, and broad 

endon, which embraces the Pſoas Magnus; and which i 
inſerted into the Os Iunominatum, where the Os Pubic nd 
Tlium join together. | 

This, tho' ordinarily reckon'd among the Muſcles of the 
Thigh, properly belongs to the lower Venter, | 

PSORA, in Medicine, a cutaneous Diſeaſe, called by 
the Latins, Scabies; by the Engliſb, Itch. Scelrcy, 

The Pſora is deſcribed by Celſus, as a reddiſh Hardneſs 
and Roughneſs of the Skin, from an Eruption of Puſlles 
thereon 3 ſome dryer, others moiſter 3 and oozing out a [4 
nious Matter, that occafions a continual Pruyitus, - 

Theſe Eruptions are moſt frequent about the Jundures 
of the Limbs; and between the Fingers ; in ſome they 
ſpread over the whole Body; in others they ſoon ceaſe 
and in ſome return ar certain Seaſons of the Year. 

In Youth, this Diſeaſe frequently prevents others, or 
cures them lt ſometimes degenerates into a Leproſy. 
The dry is much more difficultly cured than the moiſ, 
which ariſes from a Diſorder in the Humours, or Viſcers, 
Willis derives the Diſeaſe from a ſharp, ſaline Humour, 
occafioning an Itching. 

Some of the later Phyficians will have it to conſiſt in a 
number of little Animals preying on the Skin: And hence 
it is, that it becomes ſo very contagious. 

Willis obſerves, that in this reſpeQ it is ſecond to no o- 
ther Diſeaſe, but the Plague; which many conjecture to 
ariſe in like manner, from Animalcules. | 

For the Cure, Borelli recommends a Lotion of black 
op, for poor People, Sc. But the Soap to be ſoon 
waſh'd off, left it excoriate the Skin. Where the Diſeaſe 
is inveterate; recourſe is had to Salivation. See vALIV4- 
TION. 

The Word is Greek, Joes, Itch. | 

Hence, PSORICA are Medicines good againſt Scabs, 
and other cutaneous Eruptions. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA, is a kind of Ophithalmia, accom- 
pany'd with a Pruritus, or Itching. See OP THALMIA-. 
2 Word is form'd from Lage, Itch; and e 
e. | 
PSYCHOLOGY, a Diſcourſe concerning the Soul. See 
SouL. 

Anthropology, or the Science which conſiders Man, com. 
ſiſts of two parts: The firſt treating of the Body, and the 
parts belonging thereto; call'd Anatomy: And the ſecon 
of the Soul, call'd Pſychology. 1 
| The Word is form'd ſrom the Greek u, Soul; an 
aoy O-, Diſcourſe. a5 

PSYCHOMANCY, à kind of Magick, or Divination, 

erform'd by raiſing the Souls of Perſons deceas d. dee 
5 88 

The Word comes from Jux, and wav7iie, Dai 

PSYCHROMETER, an Inſtrument for meafurin? ” 
Degree of Moiſture or Humidity of the Air; more uſually 
call'd Hygrometer. See HycROMETER- — 7 4 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Lebt, humid, an 


wires, Meaſure, | rab. 


Y, 4 round, 


WW 


4 
* * i 
- 
. : : P 
”. 4 * 
; be 
| % * * 


nen. Medieines proper to promote Sneezing 3 
— . Sternutatories. See STERNUTATORY, 
aide W / 8 form'd of the Greek =]@ppuds, Sternutamen- 


nun, Socezing: r Prezavoiun, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe 
ee * Tatins'call'd Ungiis, Nail; and ſome- 

of the BYE» Web. See Unovis and Pannvs. | 

arne er s much the ſame as of the Ophthalmia. See 


= RIGOIDES, or PTzRYGoIDEs, in Anatomy, two 


it draws the Jaw to one fide. 
PrentGorDEUS Erternus, is a Muſcle which ariſes from 

he external part of the ſame Proceſs, and goes back ward 

obe inſerted between the Condiloid Proce ſs, and the Corone, 


-1ide of the lower ja Ww. 
nn ga the lower Jaw forwards, and makes it ſhoot 


WE . | 
boo IGOSTAPHILINUS, or PTzERYGOSTAPHILI- 
«vs, in Anatomy; the internal Muſcle of the Ouula; call'd 
by Valſalva, Novus Tube Muſtulus 3 as being unknown to 
the antient Anatomiſts. ET | 

It ariſes fleſhy, near the Sphenoſtaphilinus, from the Os 
petroſum, where the Tube from the Palate enters that, near 
an acute Proceſs of the Sphenoides: and aſcending to the 
Proceſſus Pterygoides, becomes a broad, flat Tendon, which 
| expands itſelf on the wr ooh of — Uvula. ta | Th 

of the tendinous Fibres aſcend to the lower Edge 
of — 05 Palati, others deſcend down the ſides of the Fau- 
cet; the middle Series I _ — — of the om 
kde, or is loſt in two fleſhy ies that compole the 
vula. 5 
"This Muſcle, with its partner, draw the Uvula upwards, 
and forwards 3 and alſo raiſe the Amygdale. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mTgy, Wing, and 
gag, Lula. 5 | 

PTERIGOPHARYNG AUS, or PTERTYCOPHARNN- 
EUs, a pair of Muſcles arifing from the Proceſſus Pte- 
rygoides, where the Tendon of the Prerygoſtaphilinus is 
reflected. Some fleſhy Fibres of it do likewiſe ariſe from 
2 e _ the * un" and ſome 
rom the {ides of the Tongue, and Os Hyoides. 

From all theſe places its fleſhy Fibres paſs ſemi-circu- 
larly ; and meet with thoſe of the oppoſite le in a middle 
Line on the back fide of the Pharynx externally. 

ln the inner Surface of the Fauces is another Order of 
-=_ * 1 each other at acute e 

ey ariſe both from the ſides of the Vvula, and from the 
Root of the Cartilage; and deſcend obliquely to their In- 
ſertions in the glandulous Membrane of the Pharynx. 

This Muſcle ſerves both to conſtringe the Pharynx, and 
to 8 8 rom and force out the Mucus; whence 
ts Uſe in Hawking. | wo 
* various Originations of the ſeveral parts of this 

uſcle has cauſed its being generally divided into ſeveral 
as es. Valſalva calls that part ſpringing from the 
the Ihe on Gloſſopharyngeus ; that immediately below it, 

opharyngens. | 

Hence, in like manner, come the Cephalophanyngæus, 
N &c. | 

PHORI, in Antiquity, a Name given to ſuch of 
the Roman Couriers as 2 Tidings of — Declaration 
1 2 Battel loſt, or any Miſhap befallen the Roman 

ies. | | | 

They were ſo call'd becauſe they bore Wings on the 
__Y * Pikes; from the Greek leer, Wing, and 

*P@, ar. 19 8 | 
oF TISAN, PrIsANA, in Medicine, a cooling Potion, made 
Rs, boil'd in Water, and uſually ſweeten'd with Li- 

3 C. of | 
3 are ſometimes added the Herb Dog's-graſs, and 
. Þ IR of the Decoctions of 
iS are in Z72/aus. See DECOCTION. | 
1 8 Patients are prohibited Wine, £c. and reduced 
The Word is form'd from the Greek «1:odvn, which fig- 
difies the ſame thing. 

PT OLEMAITES, a Branch of the antient Groftics 3 ſo 

call d from their Leader Ptolemy. 
his Herefiarch is repreſented as a Man of conſiderable 
Goftce® who improved confiderably on the Syſtem of the 

5 ans his Predeceſſors, and enlarged it with a number of 

8 Fg and Viſions of his own, See GnosTI1 cs. 

' EPiphanins is very ample ou the Subject of the: Prole- 


8 


maites; and produces a Letter of Pro emy to Hora wherein 
that Heretic lays down his Docktine.—- le e po 
in the Law of Moſes there were three things to be conſider'd, 
inaſmuch as it did not all come f 
part of it, ſaid he, from God, 
part of it which came from neither of em, but conliſted al- 
together in the pure Traditions of the antient Doctors; on 
which part it was that he founded his Dreams, 


E of the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, wherein the 


Heavens to re vol ve round it, from Eaſt 
with em the Sun, Planets, and fixed Stars, each in their 
„ See Sun, EARTH, PLANET, Oc. 


Alexandrian Aſtronomer; 
ted by him: 


much older, as having been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, 
&c. See it further ill | 


or a diſcharge of Saliva by the Glands of the Mouth; whe- 
ther it amount to an abſolute Salivation, or not. See 


out. 


Majority; or the Age wherein a Perſon is allow'd to con- 
tract Marriage. See Majority, &c. 


: twelve. Full Puberty is accounted at cighteen. 
GE. 


denda, or parts of Generation in both Sexes. Sce Pu- 
DEN DUM, Oc. 


more or leſs, with Hair; whence the Name. SeelIAIA. 
Hi 
m 
See INnomINATUM Os. 

looſer in Women than Men; in the former whereof, the 
Os Pubis recedes, or gives a little in time of Travel, to 


give way for the Fetus. Sec DRLIVERx. 


of two Muſcles of the Thigh; beſides a Sinus, whereby 
the Crural Veins and Arteries paſs to the Thighs. Sce 
PEcTINIs Os. neck. 5 | | 


Perſon who farmed the Impoits, Taxes, and public Re- 


apparently becauſe of the Exactions of this ſort of 
People. 


a thing known to the World. See PRomuLGATION. 


UL 


from the ſame hand; but 
part of it from Moſes, and 


PTOLEMAIC Syſtem, or Hyporbefis, the Order, or Diſ- 


arth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt, in the Centre; and the 
to Welt ; carrying 


bis Hypothelisrook its Name from Ptolemy, the great 
becauſe maintain'd and illuftra- 


Not that it was his Invention ; for it was 


” 


uſtrated under the Article SysTE mM. 
PTYALISM, Pryarisgmus, in Medicine, a Spitting; 


ALIVATION. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek lde, ſpuo, to oo 
PUBERTY, PuzznrTas, in the Civil Law, a natural 
Boys arrive at Puberty at fourtcen Years of Age; Maids 
See 


PUBES, a Term uſed for the external parts of the Pu- 


This, from the Age of Puberty, is ſuppoſed to be cover'd, 


PUBIS - Os, or Os Peftinis, in Anatomy, a Bone of the 
IPs ſituate in the fore and middle part of the Trunk; and 
aking the lower and inner part of the Os Innominat um. 


It is join d to the other part by a Cartilage, thicker, but 


It has a large Foramen, which makes room for the Paſſage 


PUBLIC Nerary, ſee N oTARY Public. 


PUBLICAN,. rYusricanvs, among the Romans, a 


The Name appears to have been odious to the Fees, &c. 


P | aw 
PUBLICATION, the Act of Promulgating, or making. 


By the Canons, Publication is to be made of the Bans of 
Marriage three times, e' er the Ceremony can be ſolemnized; 
without eſpecial Licence to the contrary. See MARRIAOE. 

PUCELLAGE, ſee VIRGIN ITX. | | 

PUDICA Planta, fee SE NSITIVE Plant. 

PUERILITY, in Diſcourſe. Longinus defines it to be 
a Thought, which, by being too far ferch'd, becomes flat 
and infipid. —Prerility, he adds, is the common Fault of 
thoſe who affect to ſay nothing but what is Brillant and Ex- 
traordinary. See $uBLIME. © | | 

PUGIL, among Phyficians, &c. a Meaſure of Flowers, 
Seeds, or the like Matters, containing ſo much as may be 
taken up between the Thumb and two Fore-Fingers. Sce 
MEASURE. | 

The Pugil is eſteem'd the eighth part of the Handful, 
See Man1rvuLvus, | | 

The Word comes from the Latin, Prgillus, little Hand. 
The French frequently call it Pincee, Pinch.— Some con- 
found Pugil with Manipulus; and uſe it for a Handful. 

PUISNE, Poux, in Law, a Younger-born z or a Child 
born after another. See MurfER. 

The Word isnot only apply'd to the ſecond, third, fourth, 
Oc. with regard to the firſt ; but to the third with regard to 


the ſecond, c. | 
The laſt of all is call'd abſolutely Cadet. See CAD Er. Np 


The Word is pure French; in which Language it bear 6 | 
the ſame Signification. : 1 1 
In the like ſenſe we ſay a Fuiſune Fudge, a Puiſue Coun- 765 | 


ſellor. See June and Jus ick. 
PUKING, a cant Word tor a Nauſea, or Diſpoſition to 


Vomit. See NAusEA and VomirTiNG, 

PUL, in Commerce, a general Name which the Per- 
ſians give to all the Copper-Moneys current in the Empire 
particularly the Kabeſqui and Demi-kabeſyui. See MoxEx 


and Coin, 
Qlearius, 


9 
a. ; i bY * '' . * » 
; ” . : ” , * * + i * 
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e in 1627 in the Retinue of Pur uô Marinus, ' Sea-Lungs, among W. 
Blearius, who was at Iſha han in 1637, in the Retinue of _ * , ngs, among N 
the Ambaſſador of Hol, aſſures us, That each City in 2 ach of a ſhining Colour, like. 
Perſia has its ſeveral Copper-Money, mark d with its par- 3 wich blue, and uſually of a Figure gef. d 
ticular Badge, which is only current in that Diſtrict, and the | lein Lunge; whence its Name, | Wy 
changed every Lear. At the beginning of each DE com — 1 5, and is popularly ("OY 
is at the Vernal Equinox, all the old Money is cri „„ Sen, a por by = — than an 
c 


new appears in its place. 1 5 er 5 beg e Hare 
oth * + avon and As State find their Intereſt in It ſhines in the Night-time, and communica, 1 
this frequent change: The firſt, in that he only gives at the nous Property to a Stick rubb d therewith, Being 4 1 
Rate of 17 4. Sterling per Pound for Copper; yet delivers 0 the Skin; it raiſes an Itchitg;-and takes off the Ban 1 
it out coin'd in Kabeſqui and Demi-kabeſqui at above 2 5. 7 3 I effels, in 3 are thoſe dh. 
per Pound: The ſecond, in that the Cop r-Money is by carry the Blood from wy Heart to t e Lungs, dba 
this Means leſs abundant, being reduced eact Year to nearly ag21n0 from the Lungs to the Heart. 15 
the ſame Quantity. | | | | Theſe are two in Number; vis. the Pulmonary a. 
The ſame Author adds, that at the Time when he was and Vrin. 1 . 
in Perſia, the Kabeſqui at Ipaban were firuck with the „The Pulmonary Artery, which the Anti 
Image of a Lion, at Scamachia with a Devil, at Kaſchan Arter ” the Arterial Vern, is, in reality, an Artery, 
with s Cock, and ar Klan with a Fiſh. . e ge . 3 rn uile frog 
1 the nve Me- 3 1 Ivides in 
PULLEY, Trochlea, in Mechanics, one o e Kale : 


chanical P ; conſiſting of a little Wheel, or Rundle, : | 
berg e Chivoel abun 1 nd turning on an Axis; ſerving, itſelf throughout the whole Subſtance of the Lungs, $4, 


by means of a Rope which flides in its Channel, for the UNGS. 5 472 „ ·¾ 

Ff raifng of Weights, See MECHANICAL ear = 3h ker PD —_—_— 1 5 Eo gre 7 mer 1 Anterig 
f * : when , $ Ot tour 

The Zatins call it Trochlea 3 and che © of fever like the other Veins. It ariſes in the Lungs from — 


fitted with a Rope, a Tackle. — An Aſſemblage ba of little Branches, which uniting in one Trunk, opens ing 


F | the left Venericle of the Heart, See Ses 
LEY. | | or the Office of theſe Veſſels, fee Cixcvnaryoy, 
er 1 alſo Rzxsx1nar1on, Go. 8 | em 
1. If a Power P, (Tab. Mxchaxics, fig. 49.) ſuſtain a Mr. Couper gives us an Inſtance of 3 Polypus in the Pal. 
Weight Q, by means of a ſingle Pulley A B; in ſuch man- monary Vein. See Por vr us. 
ner as that the Line of Direction of each is a Tangent to Pur uoNARN Conſumption, or Conſumption of the Lung, 
the Periphery of the Rundle; the Weight and the Power is what we properly call a Phthifis. See Pnriis is. 
are equal. | why | Eb PULP, in Fruits, the Fleſp 3 or that part between the 
Hence, a fingle Pulley, if the Lines of Direction of Skin, and the Core, or Seed. See Favir, 
the Power and the Weight be Tangents to the Periphery, The Pulp of a Tree, or Plant, is the Parenchyma, which 
neither aſſiſts nor impedes the Power; but only changes its grows and ſwells by means of a Juice, at firtt very coarſe 
Direction. | g and diſagreeable; at length ſweeter and more delicate, 
The Uſe of the Pulley, therefore, is when the vertical See Pagzncuvrma ; ſee alſo VEGrTABLE, Pray, 
Direction of a Power is to be changed into an horizontal Porr, in Medicine, the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid 
one ; or an aſcending Direction into a deſcending one; and part of the Fleſh. See FTE. 
on the contrary, Trlhyſicians apply the Word particularly to the upper put 
This is found a good Proviſion for the ſafety of the Work- of the Belly; becauſe fleſhy, and becauſe 'tis here that 
men employ'd in drawing with the Pulley. — For ſuppoſe a they feel Animals, to examine whether they be fat. 
large Weight E Fg requir'd to be raiſed to a great Height This part the .Zarins call Pulpa, from palpare, io fer, 
by Workmen pulling a Rope A B: If now the Rope ſhould handle. — 5 HS $5097; 
chance to break, the Workmen's Heads underneath would Porr, in Pharmacy, is the ſoft part of Fruits, Roots, ot 
be in-immediate Danger; but if by means ofthe Pulley B, other Bodies, extracted by infuſion, or boiling, and paſſed 
the vertical Direction A B be changed into a horizontal one thro' a Sieve. _ | 
B C, there is no danger from a breaking of the Rope. PULPIT, Porr run, a Term now reftrain'd to an Ele. 
This Change of Direction by means of a Pulley has this vation, or Apartment in a Church, whence Sermons are 
further Advantage; that if any Power can exert more deliver d. | 
Force in one Direction than another; we are here able to Among the Romans, the Pulpit was a part of the Theatre, 
employ it in its greateſt force. RX | call'd alſo Proſcenium; or what we now call the Hage, 
Thus, e. gr. a Horſe cannot draw in a vertical Direction; whereon the Actors trod; tho? ſome ſay it was properly an 
but draws with all its Advantage in. a horizontal one. By Eminence. thereon for the Muſic, or a Suggeſtum whence 
changing the Vertical Draught, therefore, into a horizontal Declamations, Sc. were ſpoke. | : 
one, a Horſe becomes qualify'd toraiſe a Weight. The French uſe the Word Pulpit, Pupitre, for a Reading 
22, If a Power apply'd in E, (Fig. 50.) according to the Desk in a Church, Library, or the like: Thoſe large ones 
| Line of Direction B E, which is a Tangent to the Pulley in in Churches, they properly call Latrins. 
E and parallel to the Rope AD, ſuſtain the Weight FP Some Authors derive the Word from Publicum, becaul 
ſuſpended from the Centre of the Pulley C; the Power is People are there expoſed to open view. | _. 
ſubduple of the Weight. . 7 PULSATION, in Medicine, the Motion of the Pulſe; 
But the grand Uſe of the Pulley, is where ſeveral of em or the Beating of the Artery, See PursE. 
are combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others PULSE, in the Animal Qeconomy, the beating, or throb- 
after him, call Polyſpaſta; the Advantages whereof are, bing of the Arteries. See ArTERY. ts 
that the Machine takes up but little room, is eaſily re- The Pulſe is that reciprocal Motion of the Heart and Ar- 
moved, and raiſes a very great Weight with a very mode- teries, whereby the warm Blood thrown out of the left Ven- 


ents call'd 1 


: 
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rate Force. | tricle of the Heart, is ſo impell'd into the Arteries to be by 
The effect of Polyſpaſta is founded on the following them diftributed throughout the Body, as to be perceivable 
Theorem. by the Finger. See Broon. 


30. If a Power apply'd in B, (Fig. 51.) ſuſtain (by means The Pulfation of the Arteries ariſes from that of the 
of a Polyſpaſton) à Weight F, ſo as all the Ropes AB, Heart; and has, like it, a Syſtole and Diaſtole; the Syſole 
HI, G F, EL, CD, are parallel to each other: The of the one correſpondiag to the Diaſtole of the other. det 
Power will be to the Weight as Unity to the Number of HEART, Svsror E, Qc. h 
Ropes, HI, G F, EL, CD, drawn by the Weight F; and Galen tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who ob. 

| therefore as Unity to the Number of Pulleys, higher and ſerved the Motion of the Pulſe. M. Homberg mentionsthe 
lower, taken together, _ Caſe of a Woman in Paris who had a Pulſe in the Vein 

Hence, the Number of Pulleys and the Power being perfectly like that we commonly obſerve in the 2 

given, tis eaſy to find the Weight that will be ſuſtain d He adds, that he is the firſt Author that ever mention © 
thereby: Or, the Number of Pulleys and Weight to be ſuch a thing. See Vein. | | 
ſuſtain'd, being given, the Power is found : Or, the Weight The Puiſe is thus accounted for, When the lefr 2 
and Power being given, the Number of Pulleys the Po- tricle of the Heart contracts, and throws its Blood _ 
[yſpaſton is to conſiſt of, is found. See Po YS PAS TON. great Artery; the Blood in that Artery, is not —— = 
4“. If a Power move a Weight by means of ſeveral Pul- 1 towards the Extremities, but the Channe of the 
legs ; the 8 ace paſs'd over by the Power will be to the Artery is likewiſe dilated 3 becauſe Fluids, when oP - 
Space paſs d over by the Weight, as the Weight to the preſs'd, preſs again towards all fides, and their peach 
Power. | always perpendicular to the ſides of the containing Ven : 
Hence, the ſmaller the Force that ſuſtains a Weight by but the Coats of the Artery by any ſmall Impetus m) g 
means of Pulleys, is; the flower is the Weight raiſed ; 80 diſtended; therefore, upon the Contraction of the 2 a 
that what is ſaved in Force, is ſpent in Time. the Blood from the left Ventricle will not only pr % 
PULMO, in Anatomy, ſee Lungs. Blood in the Artery forwards, but both together . "ha 


* 


IF — and thus is 4 Motion bf Di 


the | | WY 
ation effe Ne of the Blood againſt the fides of 

And when the lat i. when the left Ventricle ceaſes to 
at che ſpiral Fibres of the Artery, by cheir na- 
ont 


K Elaſticity, return again to their for mer State, and con- 
14 ö 


f the Artery, till it is again dilated by 
ne of 4 Hear ; ſo chat here is Ny bs of Reſti- 
e 4 | 


mon eme ge of the Artery is call'd its Pulſe, and the 
7 er Fibres 8 to their natural ſtate, is 
ine, two Pulſes. | 3 
* 2 ei all the ee the Body at the ſame 
Thane while the Blood is thruſt out of the Heart into. 
ume : 


; th 
ell d in all the 


ies are co , 
no de Cone te the Apex, therefore the Blood is con- 


Arteries at the ſame time; and becauſe. 


vently every Point o 
ume that the 
the Heart; an 
can overcome 1 
again contra ed. 


= the Arteries, keep the Blood in a continual Mo- 


See CIRCULATION. 


ian; both as it diſcovers | 
D in the Animal Frame; and as it ſhews the 


Humour whereon all the reſt depend; and as it indicates 
the con 
Body. 


of 1 contra ding Heart; and, conſequently, the ſtrength 


z. plenty of Blood. 4. A laudable Secretion and Cireula- 
i ka 


throughout the while, Body. Indeed it is frequently falla- 
cious in Apoplectic, and ſome other Diſeaſes z where the 
Paſſage between the Heart and 


other parts, eſpecially the Viſceta; obſtructed. 


this ſome mes deceives, particularly in fat People. 
A bard Pulſe 2 1. That the Membrane of the 
Artery is dtycr t 


the Artery are wove. 3. That the Arteries are full; but, 
4 That their Capillary Extremities are obſtructed with an 
inflammatory Vilcidity. 5. That the Blood is very denſe 


tions, and Excretions are depraved. | 


fallacwus in an acute Peripnenmonia. 


eaſily thro' their Veſſels. 
Weakneſs, *tis an ill Ggn. 


— 


momes, Spirits agitated, Fevers, Phrenzy. 


Tuncti. ns; an une ven one the contrary. 
An intermitting Pulſe ſhews Life in a ſlippery Situation. 
An intermitting Pulſe 
nervous 


the Veſſel which tranſ mits the Blo 
the Humours themſelves. 


tolypus's, Cacochymias, 


ory or cartilaginous Arteries, Qc. 


all others t 


flow Pulſe, 


equal, intermitting. qui 4 
Jet in all theſe quick Puſſe, ie of all others the wortt. 


the particular Arter 
of th- Mind, the Fl ere "Fo 


ney Be 
able, either 
dree, as that 

J. See LET POTH TIA. 


nution of the natural Heat. 


to 2 Syncope, when the Heart fails, 


tion, Senſes and all are almoſt deftroy'd. 


* 
* * * & 
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, 
* 
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| . Pulſes will be equally ſwift. 
6. e 1 
e Artery being full, the Blood muſt be pro- 


nical, and the Blood moves from the 
tnvall preſſing againit the Sides of the Veſſels, and conſe- 


two Cauſes operating alternately; the Heart, and 


of rie A n d rio and ELER CTRICIT TV. 
bſer vation of the Pulſe is of the laſt Importance to 
The the State of. the Heart, 


Nature, Quantity, and Motion of the Blood, that univerſal. 
dition of the Artery, the primary Veſſel of the whole 
Pulſe, then, denotes, 1. A great Muſcular Force 


de contracting Cauſe z i. e. 2. A brisk and copious In- 
= 0 the nervous Juice into the Villi of the Heart. 


A firong Pulſe, therefore, is a good Mong if it be alike 


"the Braip is free; and in 
_  ſhuttingthe Lid, and ſhaking the Box briskly, the Metal 
A weak Py ſe denotes the contrary of the former; tho | ley 


ah ordinary: And, therefore, 2. Ob- 
ſtructions in the minute Veſicles whereof the Menibranes of 


and compack: Hence, 6. That the Circulations, Secre- Q 
A ſoft Pulſe denotes the contrary to all theſe 3 yet is very 


A ſow Pulſe denotes, 1. That the Contractions of the 
Heart arc flow 3 and, therefore, 2. A Slowneſs of the In- 
fluxes of the nervous Juice from the Brain into the Villi 
of the Heart. 3. That the Blood has circulated a great 
number of Times. 4. That all the Humours circulate 
Indeed if the Pulſe be thus from 


A quick Pulſe denotes the contrary to all theſe ; as Acri- 


An 6quable Pulſe denotes a conſtant Tenor of the vital 


l : is either owing to a fault in the 
uice, which flows unequally into the Heart; or in 
and Humours 3 or to 


The Cauſe of this Diſorder is various, as Convulſions, 
Inflammations, want of Blood, 


\ ſtrong, equable, and, at the ſame time, flow Pulſe, is 
e beſt. A ſtrong and great; or ſtrong and 
together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard, un- 


ings, regard muſt be had to the nature of 
rament, Affections 
Non-naturals, Habit of Body, Seaſon, 
Ah All which have an influence on the Pulſe. 
11. oution or total Suſpenſion of the Pulſe, is redu- 
to a Leipothymia, where it fails to ſuch de- 
there is ſcarce firength left to ſuſtain the 


Or to a Leipopſychia, when it ariſes to a ſenſible Dimi- 


ſo as the Heat, 


1 vo 25 1 to an Adbyzie, where thoſe are all abſo- 
teiy ceuroy d as to dene, and Death itſelf in poſ- 
1 . n . N . (ins od re 
Puta is alſo uſed for the Stroke, with which any Medi im 
is affected by tie Motion of Light; Sbund, Ec. through; 
See Licnr and Sound ov. a : | 8 r W 
Sir Iſaac Newton de monſtrates, lib. a. Prop, 48. Princip. 
That the Velocities of the Pulſes ia an Eid Fluid Me 
dium, (whoſe Eladicity is proportionable to its Denſity) 
are in a, Ratio compounded of half the Ratio of the Elaſſie 
Force directly, and half the Ratio of the Denſity inverſely : 
So that in a Medium whoſe Elaſticity js equal to its Denſity, 
See Mapiom, Feud, 


N 


Furs, Zegumen,in Botany, a Term uſed for thoſe Grains 
or Seeds which are gather d with the Hand ; in contra- 
diſtinction to Corus, Se. which are reap'd, or mow'd.. 
Pulſe is the Seed of the legumindus Species of Plants. 
See LEGUMINUUS. | | | 
The Word is primarily underſtood of Grains that grow 


, in Pods 3 as Beans, Peas, Vetches, Oc. but is alſo uſed, 
| by Extenſion, for Artichoaks, Aſparagus, and other Kitchin- 


Loots and Herbs. | oO 

'PULSION, or Trufſon, the Act of driving, or impelling 
a thing forwards. See Tavstron.  _ þ | 

The Word comes from ello, 1 drive. Sce Ar rRAc- 


PULTURA, in our old Law-Books, denotes a previous 
Eramination; from pu'ſare, to ask, or demand, thus 


call'd on account of the Monks, who, e'er they were ad- 


mitted into the Monaſteries pulſabant ad fores, for ſeveral 
days. Et volo ut ſint quieti de omnibus ag” & Que« 
relis, & placitis Ballivorum & Prepoſitorum Hundred. & 
a Pultura Ser anorum; i. e. from the EX ammation of Ser- 
1 3 & de rewardo Foreſtarum, i. e. the Viſitation of the 
PULVERIZATION, the Act of Pulverizing, or relu- 
cing a Body into a fine Powder, See Po]W DER. 850 
This is performed, in friable Bodies, by pounding or 
beating in a Mortar; but to pulverize malleable ones, other 
Methods mult be taken. See FRIABULE and MALLEABLE., 
To pulverize Lead, or Tin, the Method is thus: Rub 
a round wooden Box, all over the inſide, with Chalk; pour 
a little of the melted Metal nimbly into the Box, when, 


will be reduced into Powder. See TAITURATION. wr” 
PULVINATA, Pvorvinartzp, in the antient Archi. 
tecture, a Term apply'd to a Freeze which ſwells, or bulges 
out, in manner of a Pillow; whence the Name. See 
FREEZE. - 1 | and on Rn 
 PULVIS Fulmingns, or the thundering Powder; ſee 
FuL MINANs Pulvis, 2 | | 
Purvis Parrum, the Jeſuits Powdet ; ſee ConTzx and 
UVINAQUINA. 


PUMICE Stone, Pumtx, a kind of ſpongeous Stone, 
very porous and friable. See STONE. | 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about the Nature and Origin 
of Pumice — Some look on it as pieces of Rock half. burnt 
and calcined, caſt up in Eruptions of Volcano's, particularly 
Etna and Veſuvius, into the Sea; and which, by being there 
waſh'd in the Salt-water, lays afide the black Colour that 
the Impreſſion of the ſubterranean Fires had given it, and 
becomes whitiſh, or ſometimes only greyith, according as 
it has floated more or leſs in the Sea. 

Other Authors will have the Pumice to rife from the 
bottom of the Sea; whence they ſuppoſe it detach'd b 
ſubterranean Fires, and hence account both for its lightneſs 
and poroſity, and its ſaline Taſte. Alledging, in con- 
firmation hereof, that Pumice is frequently found in parts 
of the Sea far remote from all Volcano's 3 and adding, that 
ſeveral parts of the Archipelago are frequently found cos 
ver'd with it, all at once, after a few inward ſhakes and 
heavings of the bottom of the Sea. 

Pumice makes a very confiderable Article in Commerce, 
and is much uſed in the Arts and ManufaQures to poliſh and 
ſmooth ſeveral Works. See PorLisnins, Oc. | 

Its pieces are of ſeveral Sizes: The Paichment-Makers 
and Marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt.— The Curriers. 
the heavieſt and flatteſt.— Pewterers the ſmalleſt. 

Pliny obſerves, that the Antients made confiderable uſe 
of Pumice in Medicine; but it is out of the preſent 
Practice. 

PUMP, Antlia, in Hydraulics, a Machine form'd on the 
Model of the Syringe, forthe raiſing of Water. See 8x RINGE. 

Vitruvius aſeribes the firſt Invention of 22 to Cteſebes 
the Athenian, whence the Tatins call it Machina Gteſe- 
biana, or Organum Cteſebicum. 

Pumps are diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Kinds, with regard 
to the ſeveral Manners of. their ad ing—As the Common, 
ſometimes call'd the Sucking-Pump, which acts by the 

reſſure of the Air, and whereby Water is raiſed out of « 
2 into a higher Place not 'exceeding thirty-two 2 : 
: 8 
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The Forting-Pump, which acts by mere impulſe of pro- 
truſion, and ps Warer to any Height at pleaſure :=And 
Creſebes's Pump, the firſt and fineſt of om all, which acts 
both by Suction and Expulſion.— The Structure of each is 
o | 


1. A hollow Cylinder or Barrel A BC D, (Tab. Hy- 
DROSTATICS, fig. 27.) is provided, of any ſolid Matter, 
uſually Wood; and ere&ed perpendicularly in a Spring, 
or other Source of Water : The lower Baſe of the Cy inder 
being firſt fitted with a Valve I, which opens upwards. 

2. A Piſton or Embolus, call'd the. Sucker, EK, fur- 
niſh'd with a Valve L, which likewiſe opens upwards, is let 


down the Cylinder; and{for the more caſy working upwards 


and downwards, furniſh'd with a Lever, as GH. See Eu- 
BOLUS and VALVE. VVA 5 

Now, the Embolus E L, bang drawn up from I to L, 
will leave the Space L | void of Air, at leaſt in a great 
meaſure ſo : The preſſure, therefore, of the Air on the 
Surface of the ſtagnant Water prevailing, will, by the Laws, 
of Hydroſtatic, lift up the Valve I, and raiſe it to fill the 
Cavity LI, See Aix and Srenon. © | 

If, then, the Embolus be again let down 3 the lower 
Valve being now faſt cloſed with the Weight of the incum-, 
bent Water, upon preſſing the Piſton, the Water muſt 
open the upper Valve, and get into the Embolus, by which. 
it is raiſed up and diſcharged out at the Spout . 

Thus is the Embolus alternately raiſed and depreſſed, £9, 
See the Theory of the Pump more accurately laid down under 
the Article SYRINGE. | 


Structure and Action of a Forcing Pun b. 


1. Ia a Cylinder A B, (Fig. 28.) is divided by à Dia- 
phragm, or tranſverſe piece, C D, fitted with a Valve E, 


opening upwards; and thus immerged in Water. 


2. An Embolus F, furniſh'd with a Valve G, is ſo fitted 
to an Iron Rod I H, moveable on a Hinge at H, as that it 
_ * raiſed and depreſſed by the Hand ap- 
In R. | | 
, Wer, upon depreſſing the Embolus F, the Water will 
open the Valve G, and thus aſcend into the Cavity of the 
Cylinder B C: But upon raiſing it again, the Valve G is 
ſbut ; ſo that there is no Paſſage for it that way: The 
Valve E, therefore, becomes open'd, and the Water mounts | 
hro”it ; and by repeating the Agitation of the Embolus, 
ts at length driven out through the Spout M. 5 
1 The great difficulty of rectifying this Pump when it 
py | ar to be out of Order, on account of the chief Seat of 
Action's being under Water, makes People decline the Uſe 
of it, when they can do well without it; notwithſtanding 
its Advantage of raifing the Water toany given Height. 


Structure and Action of Cteſebes Pune. 


1. A braſs Cylinder A BC D, (Hg. 29.) furniſh'd with 
2 Valvein L, isplaced in the Water. 2. In, this is fitred 
the Embolus M K, made of green Wood which will not 
ſwell in the Water, and adjuſted to the Aperture of the Cy- 
linder with a covering of Leather; but without any Valve. 
In H is fitted on another Tube N H, with a Valve that 
opens upwards in I. | 
Now, the Embolus E K being raiſed, the Water opens 
the Valve in L, and riſes into the Cavity of the Cylinder.— 
And when the ſame Embolus is again depreſs'd, the Valve 
I is open'd, and the Water driven up thro the Tube HN. 
This is the Pump uſed among the Antients ; and that 
from which both the others are deduced. —Sir S. Morland 
has endeavour'd to increaſe its Force, by leſſening the 
Friction; which he has done to good effect: Inſomuch as 
to make it work without, almoſt, any Friction at all. 
Powys, uſed in Ships, are of ſeveral Kinds: As, the 
Chain-Pump, uſed in large Veſſels. This yielding a great 
Quantity of Water, works eaſily, and iseafily mended, 
Bare- Pumps are ſmall ones made of Cane, or a piece of 
Wood bored thro”, uſed in lieu of Cocks, &c. to pump Beer 
or Water out of the Casks. | 
Bur-Pumps, call'd alſo Bildge-Pumps, are chiefly uſed 
by the Dutch, who have em by their Ships-fides. In 
theſe is a long Staff with a Bur at the End like a Gunner's 
Spunge, to pump up the Bildge-Water. See Bus-Punp. 
Air-Pume, in Pneumatics, is a Machine by means whereof 
the Air is emptied out of Veſſels, and a fort of Vacuum 
produced therein. See Arx and Vacvvun. 
For the Invention, Structure, and Uſe of this Pump; ſee 
Alx-Pump. | 
PUN, or Punn, a Tuſus Verborum, or Point, the Wit 
whereof depends on a reſemblance between the Sounds or 
Syllables of two Words, which have different, and, per- 
haps, contrary Significations, See Point and Wir. 
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themfelves the Practice, and uſed them as Orna 


| Motto's, Oc. are their proper Sphere, wh * 
moſt avantage. ee DEVISxE, Nies Sr. NY flv 0 


PUN: 


soch are==—Cane Decatie Cane Hu Al, 1, 
ex Dei, Lux Diei.——All-houſes Mil, 2a, le. 
The holy State of Matrimony, is become Mit e. bonn 
some Men's Paradiſe is a pair of Dice DK 
the time of Noah? Ah no: —ZO0r ave tire dy Dic e 


1 : | ; 2 Oo Diſorare Ordonne, is the Title of 4 French B aa are 0% 
 Strufture and Action of the Common or Sucking Pur. 


Pans, when they come eafily, and are vas 
oignant, and appoſite, are allow of i 0 
tters, E eie Madrigals, and the like G Verſus 
but are abſolutely baniſh'd out of the grave, ſer; v3 
ſublime, by reaſon they weaken its Force and $8, and 
Beauty which conſiſts in ſomething frog and cu n 


The Greeks and Romans, tis true, fomering Sow 


the moſt ſerious Diſcourſes. But the more ſedere bir 


loſophical 'Genius of our Ape, is b Wire gp 
with ſuch an outfide of Wit—Deviſe, Sooke. uk 


renal Art forth peri of genen js pe 


Metals, Oe. being ſo contrived, as not only to perf 
but to cur out and take away the Piece; whence the Ba 


call it Enporte- piece, 4. d. take · off. piece. 
| The 57 is a principal Eden of the Metal-Butt 
Makers, Wafer-Makers, Patch-Makers, Shoe-Maker,, L. 
The Punch of the Makers of Plate. Buttons ſervesto cy 
and parcel out the Plates of Gold and Silver Wherewith 
they cover their Moulds,—'Tis large, round, four or 6; 
Inches high, the bottom hollow for about half an ach 
well fteel'd, and the Edge very ſharp. 
To uſe it, they extend the Plate of Metal on 4 leaden 


Taable or Block, and with a pretty heavy Ham | 
the Head of the Punch, c. See Borron- Mig = 


In the Manage, a Puncn Horſe, is a well-ſet, well lui 
Horſe; ſhort-back'd, and thick ſhoulder'd, with a brand 
Neck, and well lined with Fleſh. | 

 Puxca, is alſo a ſort of compound Drink, frequent in 
England, and particularly about the Maritime Parts thereof; 
tho little known elſewhere- See Drinx. | 

Its Baſis is Spring- Water, which being render'd cooler, 
brisker, and more acid with Lemon- Juice, and ſweeten'd 
again to the Palate with fine Sugar, makes what they ll 
Sherbet ; to which a proper Quantity of a ſpirituous Li. 
quor, as Brandy, Rum, or Atrac being ſuper-added ; the 

iquor commences Punch. ER 

Several Authors condemn the Uſe of Punch as prejudi- 
cial to the Brain, and nervous Syſtem, —Dr. Cheyne inis 
that there is but one wholeſome Ingredient in it, which 
ſome now begin to leave out, vis. the mere Element, See 
WarkR, Brandy, Rum, ARRAc, Sucas, Cc. 

The proportions of the Ingredients are various; uſually 
the Brandy and Water are in equal Quantities 

Some, inſtead of Lemon- Juice, uſe Lime-Juice, which 
makes what they call Punch Royal; found leſs liable to 
affect the Head, as well as more grateful to the Stomach. 

Some alſo make Milk- Punch, by adding near as much 
Milk to the Sherbet as there is Water; which tempers the 
Acrimony of the Lemon.— Others prefer Tea-Puncd, 
made of green Tea inſtead of Water, and drank hot. 

Laſtly, What they call Punch for Chamber-Maids is made 
without any Water ; of Lime - Juice, ſharpen d with a little 
Orange and Lemon- Juice; twice as much white Wine a 
Lime: Juice, and four times as much Brandy, with Sugar. 

PUNCHIN, or Px chTON, in Building. See Puv- 
CHION. | 2 

PUNCHION, a little Block, or Piece of Steel, on one 
End whereof is ſome Figure, Letter, or Mark engraven 
either in Creux, or in Relievo; Impreſſions whereof are 
taken on Metal, or ſome other Matter, by ſtriking it with 
a Hammer, on the End not engraved. See ENGRAVING 


Sc. 


There are various Kinds of theſe Punchions uſed in the 
Mechanical Arts Such, for inſtance, are thoſe of the 
Goldſmiths, Cutlers, Pewterers, c. See MARK. 

PuNcH1oN, in Coining, is a piece of Iron fieel'd, where- 
on the Engraver has cut, in Relievo, the ſeveral Figurts 
Arms, Effigy, Inſcription, &c. that are to be in the Ms 
trices, wherewith the Species are to be mark d. See Ma- 
TRIX, Oc. I : 

Coiners diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Punchious, according t0 
the three Kinds of Matrices to be made: that of the 3 
that of the Croſs or Arms, and that of the Legend of I 
ſcription. i 2 

The firſt includes the whole Portrait, 7 Reden. C gt 
ſecond are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the be 
or Arms, v. gr. a Flower-de-Lys, a Harp, « Coronet, © 1 
by the Aſſemblage of all which, the entire Mair 110 
form' d. Tbe Punchions of the Legend only ee Fey 
a Letter, and ſerve cqually for the Legend on the El 
fide, and the Croſs-fide, See Coi Nixe. Fir 


low in Creus, 

5 gures uſed” Dy | ba Ang? 

Ugg, Cizes, ® _Gravers rticularly, ufe a great numbe 
"ns; | ee aer re 29 ö ene, 
a ud { * oy amp the whole Seal from à fingle Funchion. 
Ued, ee —_—_ iſo 2 common Name for all the Tron In- 
upd on 4 uſed by Stone: Cutter, Sculptors, Lock-Smiths, 
my oo the cutting, inciding, or piereing their ſeveral Mat- 
phi „ / WI EI ot 

50 der. „ gculptors and Statuaries, ſerve for the repair- 
but, Th Aae out of the Moulds. See STATUE, 


n fe. ing hot, others for piercing cold; ſome flat, 
es of ſome ee ſore round, Stiere ea each to ierce 
an — of its reſpeQive Figure, in the N 


Locks. *. 2 ss n | 2 
#100; ot PUNCHIN, or NEEDLE, in Carpentry, is 
bea Naher placed apright between two Poſts ih 
b ing is too great; ſerving, together with them, to ſuſ- 
oy ſome large Weight. See BEARINe, &c. PE 
The Punchion is uſually lower and lighter than the 


Poſts, and is join'd by 2 Brace, or the like, of Iron. See 


" punchion is alſo a piece of Timber raiſed upright under 
th: Ridge of à Building, wherein the little Forces, c. are 
zointed Vitruvius calls the Punchion, Columen. 
Punchion is alſo uſed for the Arbour, or principal Part, 
of Machine, whereon it turns vertically; as that of a 
Crane, Cc. See CR AN E. „ 12 
bönchlon, is alſo a Meaſure for Liquids, containing 
if of a Hogſhead; or 48 Gallons, or 5 of a Tun. See 
MEASURE. | PE : f . Fg 
The Paris Punchion is the ſame with their Demi-queue : 
At Ronen, it is three Buſhels, Qc. | | . 


+ 


by PUNCTATED Hyperbola, in the bigher Geometry, an 
U Hyperbola, whoſe oval Conjugate is infinitely ſmall, 1. e. 4 
© Point. See Curves and HyPERBOLA. 


PUNCTION, or Px cruRRE, in Chirurgery, an Aper- 
ture made in the lower Belly, in Dropfical Perſons ; to diſ- 
charge the Water: call'd alſo PARAcRNTKSIS ; which ſee. 
See alſo TayPpiNG, and Drorsy. = 

PUNCTUATION, in Grammar, the Art of Pointing; 
or of dividing a Diſcourſe into Periods, and Members of 
periods; by Points, expreſſing the Pauſes to be made in 
| the reading thereof. See SENTENCE, PERIOD, £96. 

The Points uſed herein are four; viz. the Period, Colon, 
Semi-colon, and Comma: See the particular Uſe of each 
| under its proper Article; Co MA, Coron, PERIOD, and 

SEMI-COLON, | 

Punctuation is a modern Art—the Antients were entire- 
ly unacquainted with the Uſe of our Commas, Colons, c. 
and wrote not only without any Diſtinction of Members, 
and Periods, but alſo without Diſtinction of Words: which 
Cuſtom, Zipſins obſerves, continued till the hundred and 
fourth Is wat; during which time, the Senſe alone di- 
vided the Diſcourſe. See Poi Nr. 

There is much more difficulty in Pointing, than People 
| are generally aware. of -In effect, there is ſcarce any 

thing in the Province of the Grammarians ſo little fix'd 
and aſcertain'd as this. The Rules uſually laid down, are 
impertinent, dark, and deficient ; and the Practice, at pre- 
ent, perſectly capricious 3 Authors varying not only from 
| One another, but from themſelves too. | 


0, 

5 Indeed, F. Buffer, and fince him, Mr. Ward, have done 
- mething towards a fix d and preciſe Syſtem of Pointing, 
he m the Reaſon and Analogy of Things: Their Doc- 


on Cie Reader will ind under the Articles, Corma, Co 


mT is to diſtinguiſh Nouns from Nouns, Verbs from 
been and ſuch other parts of a Period as are not neceſſa- 


a join'd together The Semi- colon ſerves to ſuſpend 


1 f uſtain the Period, when too long——The Colon, to 
Y what iu 0 new, ſupernumerary Reaſon, or Conſequence, to 
. 8 already ſaid— And the Period, to cloſe the Senſe, 


and ConftruQion 3 and releaſe the Voice. 


he | M, in Geometry, Oc. See Por r. 
6 8 Schools, they have their Punctum Terminans, 
. che indivifible Extreme of a Line, beyond which 


2 — che Line extends. See LIN E. 

een e ontinuans, which is an indivifible Magnitude 
nneRted, and font Points of a Line, whereby they are 
Uuviry. from whence ariſes a Continuity. See Con- 


5 mping the 


and EM RR TO. 


In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, that the 
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* 
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Point determin'd by the Interſection of « Right Line 
drawn thro' the Vertex of a Cone to a Point in th 
at conſtitutes the Conic Section. See Cons 


'PoxcrTvum Saljens, in Anatomy, the firſt Mark of Con- 


ception of an Embryo, which is in the place where the 
Heart is form d. See Cox chf Tlox, HEART, and Eu- 


nnn Wen Weh 

This is eaſily obſerv'd with a Microſcope, in a Brood- 
Egg, wherein, after Conception, we ſee a little Speck or 
Cloud; in the middle whereof is a Spot that appears to 


beat, or leap a confiderable time, e'er the Fixrus be form'd 


ready for hatching, See EcG : See alſo GENERATION, 


PoncTom LZachrymale, in Anatomy, a little Hole in 
the Edge of each Eye-lid 5 opening into a Bag, call'd the 
Glandula Lachrymalis. See LACHRNTMATL. 

_ PUNCTURE, in Chicurgery, Cc. any Wound made by 
a pointed Inftrument. See Wovnn. 

In Phlebotomy, People are ſometimes brought in danger 

of the Loſs of a Limb, and even of Life, by the Puncture 


of Tendon— The Patient, here, does not immediately 


cel any pain; but twelve Hours after the Operation, com- 
plains thereof; not in the Puncture itſelt, but in the parts 


tending towards the Armpits— Tbe wounded part ſwells 


to the fize of a Filberd, and diſtils an aqueous Humour, 
or Ichor, which is the chief Diagnoſtic ot the Puuctura 
Tentinis. See TEN DO. | 
PUND-BRECH, from the Saxon Pund, Parcus, Pound; 
and Brech, Fractura, Breaking, denotes the illegal taking 
of Cattel out of the Pound; either by breaking the Pound, 
picking the Lock, or otherwiſe. See Pound. 
& Pund-brech fiat in curia Regis plena Wyta ſit: 
alibi quinque Mance. Leg. Hen. 1. | 
PUNISHMENT, a Penalty impos'd upon the Commiſ⸗- 
fion of ſome Crime. See Ca IME. 
Tis eſſential to the Nature of a Law, that it import or 
— a Puniſhment to the Tranſgreſſors thereof. See 
Aw. | | | 
The Forms and Manners of Puniſhment are various in 
various Countries, and Ages, and for various Crimes; as 
Treaſon, Felony, Adultery, Parricide, &c. See ADvut- 
TERY, Oc. | Fe 
Among the Romans, the Pecuniary Puniſoments were the 
Mul&a and Confiſcatio——The Corporal Puniſhments were 
Capitis Diminutio, Aqua & Teni Interdictio, Proſcriptio, 
Deportatio, Relegatio, Furca, Crux, Carcer, Culeus, Equu- 
leus, Scale Gemonie, Damnatio ad Gladium, ad Metallum, 
Flagellatio, Talio, Sc. moſt of which ſee deſcrib'd under 
their reſpeQive Articles. | | 
Among us, the principal Civil Puniſuments, are Fines, 
Impriſouments, the Srocks, Pillory, Burning in the Hand, 


Whipping, Cucking. ſtool, Hanging, Beheading, Quartering, 


Burning, Tranſportation, Sc. See FIN Rx, PirTokxv, 
CuckING-s TOOL, GaLLows, GIBBET, &c. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Punipments, are Cenſures, Suſpenſions, 
Depri vations, Degradatious, Excommunications, Anathe- 
ma s, Penances, c. See CENSURE, SUSPENSION, DEPRI- 
VATION, DEGRADATION, ExCOMMUNICATION, AN A- 
THEMA, PENANCE, c. | 

The Military Puniſbments, are, being Shot, Running 
the Gamelope, Riding the wooden Horſe, Bilboes, S o. 

Among the Turks, Sc. Impaling, Baſtinado's on the 
Soles of the Feet, Oc. obtain. Sec IMPAL1NG, 


PUNITORY Tztereft, in the Civil Law, ſuch Intereſt of 


Money as is due for Delay of Payment, Breach of Pro- 
miſe, Oc. | | 

PUPIL, in the Civil Law, a Boy or Girl, not yet arriv'd 
at the State of Puberty ; 1. e. under fourteen Years of Age 
the Boy; and twelve the Girl. See PuszarTy. 

While a Minor remain'd under the Direction of 4 
Tutor, he was call'd Pupil; after Puberty, a Curator be- 
ing aſſign d him, he ceaſed to be call'd a Pupil. See Tu- 
TOR and CURATOR. | 

A Tutor is obliged to pay Intereſt for what Monies of 
his Pupil lie idle and ee Tutor is allow'd to 
do any thing for his Pupil, but nothing againſt him. 
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PUR. 


PUPILLA, Porit, in Anatomy, 2 little Aperture, in the 


middle of the Uvea, and Iris of the Eye; thro' which the thro' a Chamois Skin. See n bp 
R,s of Light, paſs tothe Cryſtalline, in order to be painted Gold is Purge by the Ce N 


on the Retina, and cauſe Viion. See Ex x and VIS Ion. 
"Tis obſerved, that as we are forced to uſe various A- 


| 7 to our Optic Glaſſes; ſo Nature bas made a like 
roviſion in the Eyes of Animals, whereby to ſhut out too 


much, and admit ſufficient Light; by the Changes in the 


Aperture of the Pupil. Sec TELESCOPE. op 


The Siructure of the Uvea and lris is ſuch, as that by their 


Aperture, the Pupil, is contraftable and dilatable at plea - 
ſurez ſo as to accommodate itſelf to Objects, and to ad- 
mit more or fewer Rays, as the Object being more vivid 
and near, or more obſcure and remote, requires more or 


leſs Light=—lc being a conſtant Law, that the more lu- 


minous the Object, the ſmaller the Pupil 3 and again, the 
nearer the Object, the ſmaller the Pwupil ; and vice verſe. 


See UvEA and Rav. : 


This Alteration of the Pupil is effected by certain Muſcu- 


lar Fibres on the Outſide of the Uvea; which are form'd 


of Nerves detach'd hither from the Sclcrotica—Theſe. Fi- 
bres proceeding, ſtraight, from their Origin towards the 
Centre, terminate in the Orbicular Limb or Verge of the 


Pupil, which conſiſis of Orbicular Muſcles; whereby the 
Figure and Space of the 7#ufil are defined. — The fictt, or 
longitudinal Fibres, dilate the Aperture of the Pupilla; 
the latter, or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. - 
Some Authors, however, attribute the Motions of the 
Pufilla to the Ligamentum Ciliare; and others think, that 
both this, and the Fibres of the Uvea, concur herein 
Mr. Derbam adds, that while. the Pupil opens, and ſhuts 3 
the Ligamentum Ciliare dilates, or NN the Cryſtal- 
line, and brings it nigher to, or further 
the Object is more or leſs remote. See CILI ARE, c. 
The Figure of the Pupil in various Animals, is wonder- 
fully adapted to their various Circumſtances and Occaſions. 


In ſome, e. gr. in Man, tis round; that Form being fit- 


teſt, ſor the poſition of our Eyes, and the various uſe we 
make of them in all Directions. | | | 

| In others, *ris elliptic or oblong 3 in ſome of which, e. gr. 
the Horſe, Sheep, Ox, Oc. the Ellipſis is tranſverſe, and 
the Fiſſure large, to enable them to ſee laterally and even 


with a little Light; and thereby both to gather their Food 


the better in the Night, and to avoidDangers on either fide— 
In others, e. gr. the Cat, the Ellipfis is erect; and alſo capa- 
ble of opening very wide and ſhutting very cloſe ; by means 


of the latter of which, that Animal can exclude all, but, 


as it were, a ſingle Ray of Light, and ſo avoid all the In- 
conveniencies of the bright Sun; and by the former can 
take in all the fainteſt Rays, and thus avoid the Inconve- 
niencies of the Night. Aa incomparable Provifion for theſe 
Animals, which are to watch and way-lay their Prey both 
by Day and Night; to ſee upwards and downwards ; to 
climb, Sc. See Exk. 

PUPILLARITY, the State of a Pupil ; in oppoſition to 
Puberty. Sec PuBERTY. | 

Hence, alſo, Pupil comes to be uſed, by way of Exten- 
fon, in Univerſities, Cc. in the ſenſe of Alumnus, for a 


Youth under the Education, or Diſcipline of any one. 


PURBECK Stone, ſee STONE. 

PURCH SE, in Law, the Acquifition of Goods, viz. 
Lands, Tenemenis, Sc. by means of Money; in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe deſcending from Anceſtors. See Goops. 

PugCHASE, in the Sea-Language, has the ſame Signifi- 
cation with dra, at Land.—Thus, they ſay the Capſtan 
purchaſes a-pace, i. e. draws in the Cable a- pace: And 


when they cannot draw or hale any thing in witk the Tackle, 


they ſay, the Tackle will not purchaſe. 

PURE, ſomething free of any admixture of foreign or 
heterogeneous Matters. See PuriricartioON. 

Hence Pura Elecemoſyna, Pure Alms, a Tenure whereby 
the Churchmen hold Lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive Clergy. See TIRES. | 

Purs Hyperbola, in Geometry, is an Hyperbola without 
any Oval, Node, Spike, or Conjugate Point. See Curve. 

Pons Mathematics, ſee MaTaEMATICS. 

PURFLEW, a Term in Heraldry, expreſſing Ermines, 


Peans, or any of the Furs, when they compoſe a Bordure 


round a Coat of Arms, See PRAN, Box DUR RE, Oc. 

Thus they ſay, He beareth Gules, a Bordure Purflew, 
Verry : meaning, that the Bordure is Verry. 

PURGATION, the Act of purging, ſcowering, or puri- 
fying a thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any Impurities 
found therein. See Pug1F1CATION. 

PuRGAT1ON, in Pharmacy, is a cleanfing of a Medicine, 


| by retrenching its Superfluities; as the Wood and Seeds out 
0 


Caſſia, Stones out of Dates Tamarinds and other 
Fruits. | 

PuRGATION is alſo uſed in Chymiſtry for ſeveral Prepa- 
rations of Metals, and Minerals; to clear em of their ma 


purities: more uſually call'd Purification, See PVAIri- 


CATION. 
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ther, and of the grofs Bodies often thrown into i 
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The Purgatias of Mercury ib pet 
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Co 1 gf 1 We 
ce ee £47, eee 
The Purgations of other Metals are per. 
Fuſions, c. See MxTAr, S. Petform'd hy penny) 
Ms yas e Carherfe, bn. Medicine, ee 
otion, arifing from a quick and, en 
fleſhy Fibres of the Meh Fs at Contrating) 


| u Moth 
Chyle, corrupted Humours, and Encremenn f ba; 


1 0)the 

are protruded further and further; 2 d tho 

ta the Body. See Fee « leg 128 

"Por n 4 „„ een 
urgation is one of the princi Ts 

6g Evacuarion. | n Speciesof ut 
or the Means and Manner wherein it it 

PuRGATIVE. 8 0 A ” Meet, tn 

PuRGAT10N, in Law, is the clearing one's fel . A. 

whereof he is accuſed before a Judge, * ae 
| Of theſe Purgations there was antiently 175 , 
England; eſpecially touching Matters of Felony a 
on Clerks; and they are ſtill retained in the Ec Red 
Court, in ſuſpicion of Incontinency, &c. <ciebalhc] 
Purgation is either Canonical, or Vulgar, 
Canonical is that preſcribed in the Canon-Law z the 
whereof, now obtaining, is, that the Party ſhall ta; 1 
Oath he is clear of the Fact objected; and bring ſ A 
of his honeſt Neighbours, not above twelve, ag Kel 
ſhall aſſign him, to ſwear, on their Conſciences the © 
lieve he ſwears 2 8 
The Vulgar, and moſt antient Manner, was by Fire 
hea: Hor W 3 _ by 3 and by Cr 
too, till aboliſhed by the Canon Law. See 
TER, Comnar, Ee. W 062 ann 

Combat, tho' now diſuſed, may yet be fill pradi 
the Laws of the Realm, in 8 Evidince yak 
ing, and the D:fendant rather chuſes Combat than any other 
Trial. See SuTHDuRE, Dur, Caamtion, Cc. 

PuacAT1ON, in Tragedy, a Term which Ariſtotle us 
for the Effect of Tragedy on the Mind. 

That Philoſopher obſerves, that Tragedy, by means of 
the Terror and Compaſſion which it excites, Purges thoſe 
Paſſions out of the Soul. 

Indeed, Corneille adds, that Tragedy frequently miles 
thoſe Paſſions, inſtead of purging em; ſo that be takes 
Ariſtotle's Purgation to be no more than a Chimæta. Ke 
Tracey. | 5 

Menſtrual Pux s Arioxs, the Catamenia or Menſt of 
Women. See MzNszEs. — 

PURGATIVE, or Pu ING Medicine, 2 Medicament 
which evacuates the Impurities of the Body by Stool; 
call'd alſo a Cathartic. See SToor, Puncarion, ud 
CATHARTIC. 

Purgatives are divided, with regard to their Effect, into 
Gentle, Moderate, and Vio ent. 

Gentle Purgatives are ſuch as operate very mildly ; 1 
Tamarinds, Caſſia, Manna, Rhubarb, Senna, and moſt of 
the Mineral Waters. See CAss iA, Manna, Rnvsans, 


c. | 

The Modcrate purge ſomewhat more briskly, 2s Ja, 
Scammony, & c. See JALAP and SCAMMONY-. 

The Violent operate exceſſively; as Cologuintida, Hell 
bore, Laureola, &c. See CoLoguinTiDa, HELLEBORE, 
Oc. 6. 

Purgatives are, again, divided with regard to the Hu- 
mour they evacuate, into Phlegmagogues, Cholagogits, Me 
lanogogues, and Hydrogagues; each whereof ſee under in 
proper Article PH. zGMAGocvus, CHO ASO uE, &. 

The modern Phyſicians reject this Diviſion ; and ſhew ths 
Operations of all Purgatives to be alike. 


Theory of the Operation of PURGATIVES. 


Purgatives make one of the moſt important Articles u 
Medicine. Their Effect is produced by vellicating an 
irritating the nervous Fibres of the Stomach and Inteſtines; 
and thereby urging em to an Expulſion. See STOMACI 
and INTESTINE. ll 

An Idea of the Manner of their Operation is thus giden 
us by Dr. Cheyne. 3 

A Purgative Medicine being received into the 1 
by the Mouth; its Particles do there vellicate of yoo 
the Fibres of the Stomach, and thereby increaſe the die, ; 
Faculty, i. e. bring the muſcular Fibres of the Stoma pi 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen and Diaphragma into aa” 
frequent Contractions than ordinary; till the Ane 1 
admitted into the Inteſtines, the Fibres and Glands “ 100 
of being more ſenfible than thoſe of the Stomach, * 
Parts by the frequent, rough Contacts of one „ 7 
it were, deadned) it eaſily moves and brings em 1 
frequent, forcible Contractions, whereby theſe 2 rf 


— 


— a 
__— * 
— 


| me aid Matter, which lubricates the 
ner d, and fo omit g with the feculent Matter of the 
ſages 5 (which is render d fluid by the ſame active and 
gteltines, Quality of the Purgative Medicine) renders it 


nimulatlvs d by the uncommon Contract ions 
— fluid 5 b) wines, an 2 eaſily and plentifully into 


id; by W.. 
the 2 Man and is thence ejected by Stool. 


he lurch 25 act ; and only cleanſe the In- 

Thus Oo 7 "entering in by the Lacteal 

* 0 as to affect the Blood. But in violent Pur- 
ns 

many times, very great Effects, by oc- 

pod producd ue 8 by rr the natural 

f the Fluids of the Body 5 and do alſo, by velli- 

ral Fibres of the Veins and Arteries, bring 

e forcible Contractions, and thereby accele- 


thoſe 1 2 : 
e Motion - 
rate th ſometimes a bad 


times 2 8702 gegs of Purgatives, on animal Bodies, Dr. 
N a ES every leiration of the Inteſtines, either 


otion in its natural Direction, or 


| eriſtaltic | 

* 2 op little Inverſions of it—Now, in both Caſes, 
* aun Matters that but lightly adhere to the Coats, or inner 
ul \ranes, will be looſen'd, and ſhook off, and carried 

mM oh the other Contents; and they will alſo be 


d. and thus render'd more fluid. 


more agitate anifeſt, how a purging Medicine haſtens and 


is ma 
X | = 'he Diſcharges by Stool; but the ſame manner of 
2 Operation alſo carries its Effects much farther, in propor- 


Force of the Stimulus: For where it is great 
all the e of the Bowels, and even all the Viſcera 
** Abdomen, will, by a conſent of parts, be pull'd or 


or 1 — - * 
| . 121 ſo as to affect their reſpeQive Juices in the ſame 
1 een a the lnte ſtines faves do their Contents. 


The Conſequence of which muſt be, that a great deal will 


[ ned back into the Inteſtines, and made a part of what 
b den ſarge. And when we confider the vaſt Number 
her of Glands in the Iateſtines, with the Outlets of thoſe Viſ- 


opening thereunto, and particularly of the Liver and 
nd 04 will be no wonder that vaſt Quantities, eſpe- 
cally in full Conſtitutions, may be carried off by one 

k. 
= to thoſe Purgatives diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of 
Chologogues, Hyaragagues, Phlegmagogues, on a Suppoſition 
of an elective Quality therein; they may be accounted for 
upon more nary ee age For when the Diſ- 
charges by Stool diſcover an Over-proportion of any parti- 
cular Humours, it is to be ſuppoſed there was a Redundance 
of ſuch an Humour, whoſe diſcharge any Irritation would 
occaſion. Thus in proportion to the Proximity of ſome 


Paſſages to convey them that way, do they require greater 
orlefſer Vibrations, or Shakes of the Fibres to fetch them 


t. | | 

For this Reaſon, the brisker Cathartics, which vellicate 
the Membranes moſt of all, pump out, as it were, from 
all the Meſenteric Glands, and neighbouring Parts, their 
Contents, which becauſe they abound ſo much with Lym- 


thin and watry. | | 
| Thoſe which act in ſomewhat a lower degree, yet irritate 
| Enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous 
and viſcid Matter, which ſometimes by lodgment and 
want of due Motion, changing into various Colours, occa- 
ons the different Names of Phlegm or Choler. As the former 
therefore paſs for Hydragogues, ſo do the latter for Purgers 
of Phlegm and Choler. - See Parzom, CHok ER, Cc. 
But there is another Principle befides that of a Stimulus, 
whereby a purging Medicine is enabled to anſwer its In- 
tention ; 972. by fuſing the Humours, and rendring them 
more fluid than before, whereby they are better fitted to 
paſs off by their proper Emuncttories.— Thoſe which confiſt 
of very ſubtile and active Parts, are not ſo ſenfible in the 
larger Paſſages, becauſe” of the great Quantities of Matter 
Which lays too great a Load upon them, and makes them 
unheeded ; but when they are got into the Blood in any 
confiderable number, they divide and fuſe thoſe Cohefions, 
which obſtruct, or move heavily along the Capillaries, and 
cour the Glands, inſomuch that every Pulſation throws 
r through the inteſlinal Glande, which goes away 
yy Stool, that the refluent Blood had waſh'd away and 

rought back from all parts of the Body. 

this kind are all thoſe Cathartics, which are ſaid to 
Aude Joints, and are preſcribed in Rheumatifms, and 
5 = Pains, as the Radix Turpethi, and all the Aloe- 
ny nd this is the Reaſon, why purging Medicines of this 
ek are ſo eaſily changed into the moſt efficacious Altera- 
as, or an Alterative is a Cathartic in a lower degree, or 
beten remiſs Operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch Par- 
Kane aSecretory Orifice, which are fitted for its Paſſage, 


- 


ee the ſtimulating Particles are mixed with the Blood, 


of the Blood All which may have ſome · 


Humours in the Inteſtinal Tube, and the Diſpoſition of the 


phatics, and viſcid watry Humours, make the Diſcharges 
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oftenet, either by accelerating the Blood's Motion, or 


breaking it into more Particles of that particular Size and 


Inclination, will increaſe the Secretion. According. the 

fore, to the difference of the Parts, where ſuch — 
are enlarged, as the Glands of the Iuteſtines, Kidneys, or 
Skin; are the Medicines, which are the Inſtruments there- 


in, call'd either Carharcics,, Diuretics, or Diapboretics. 


Sce ALTERATIVE; SECRETION, Oc. 2 2 
Dr. Quinqy has made ſome Improvements in the Doctrine 
mu, edicines, their Nature, Manner of Action, 
ects, and Analogy with other Medicines ; with the Cir- 
cumſtances of their Preparation, Management, Ec. in a 
Diſcourſe inſerted in the Philoſoph. Tramſact. The Sub- 
ſtance of which we cannot do better than here ſubjoin. 
In order hereto, it is to be premiſed, 19. That all thoſe 


parts of an animal Body which are vaſcular, or thro' which 
any Fluid paſſeth, from the lateſtines to the minuteſt Fibre, 


are the Seat of the Operation of Medicines. . See MzD1- 
CIN ZS. | 17 N f 
29. That this whole Courſe of Circulation, or animal Mo- 
tion, is naturally diſtinguiſh'd into three different Stages, 
by the different Capacities of the Veſſels, and Motions of 
their Contents, each having its proper Out-let 5 and that 
theſe are the Sear of the three Concoctions, ſo often men- 
tion'd by phyſical Writers: the firſt being the Stomach and 
Bowels, and having the Anus for its Emunctory; the ſe- 
cond all that —_ within the Blood's Motion, fo far as it 
retains its red Colour, having the Kidneys 3 and the third, 
all beyond that Circuit, having the Skin for an excretory 
Organ. See Concoction, EmuncTory, &c. 
39. That every Medicine which cauſeth Evacuation is, 
in tome ſenſe, a Purge. See EvacuaTrioN. 1 5T0Y 
4*. That every Purge operates as a Difſolvent, by ſuſing 
the Juices, and increating the Quantity fit for Expulſion; 
or as a Stimulus, by accelerating their Motions, ſo as to 
bring the Matter fit for Expulſion, oſtener to the ſecretory 
Out- let; or both. Sit nous 55 = 
| Theſe Poſtulata are only premiſed in order to prove this 
grand Propofition, That a Change in the Bulke, Figures, 
and Motions of the component Particles of a purging Me- 
dicine, will change the Seat of its Operation, and fit-it for 
exertion in the larger or ſmaller Veſſels, as thoſe mecha- 
nical AﬀeQions are intended, or remittec. 5 
For Illuſtration hereof, it may be convenient to attend 
to the common way of making a Purge operate, more or 
leſs, than it otherwiſe would do. £1 
Subſtances, then, which are groſs and heavy, as thoſe 


.confiſting chiefly of ſaline and earthy Particles; ſuch as 


Tartar, Manna, and the like, when reduced ſmaller by 
Triture, or repeated Solutions, operate more gently ; but 


when acuated by Acids, or any way made to expole their 


Angles more mn rm to the Membranes, they become 
ns; and ſooner take effect. | is 

| Refinous Medicines, as Scammony, Gamboge, Jalap, 
and moſt: of vegetable Production, are more violent, and 
operate ſooner, when they are more tenacious, and adhe- 
ſive, as in their Extracts; but gentler, when divided by 
hard, brittle Subſtances, ſuch as Salt of Tartar, Sugar, Oc. 

- Medicines which have in their Compoſition, Sulphur and 
Salt, are more or leſs rough, and ſpeedy in their Operation, 
in proportion to their greater or lefler participation of the 
ſaline Ingredient, and the aſperity of its Angles ——Of 
this kind are moſt Minerals, and their Preparations : It 
may be ſufficient. to inſtance in the management of Anti- 
mony, and Mercury; the firſt of theſe is by chymical Ana- 
lyfis known to be à Compoſition of a ſubtile Sulphur and 
Salt; and the more the ſaline Part is ſet looſe by Prepara- 
tion, and opening the Sulphur, as it is commonly term'd, the 
ſpeedier, and with the greater vehemence will it operate; 
whereas in its more imperfe& Preparations, when the Salts 
are cloſely wrap'd up in their native Sulphur, it will 
hardly work at al till it reaches the fartheſt ſtages of Cir- 
culation. See ANTIMONY. ee © 

Mercury per ſe. is little known as a Medicine, and its 
firſt Preparation which makes it into Sublimate, ſo loads it 
with ſaline Spicule, that it amounts even to a Poiſon ; but 
the more thoſe Spiculæ are broken by Triture, Sublimation, 
Oo. the milder doth it operate; and if to the comminu- 
tion . of its Points be added a Sulphur ſubtile enough to 
join it, it may be reduced to ſo mild a Medicine, as not to 

felt, but in the laſt Stage of Operation. See Mxcuax, 
SALIVATION, Oc. | | ea a+ 
_ This ſhortView may be ſufficient to ſhew, 19. That it is the 
too great Aſperity, and Motion in a Medicine, that will not 
ſuffer it to paſs the Stomach, without irritating it into ſuch 
Convulfions, as will throw it up again by Vomit. See Eux- 
Tic and VOMITING. ; | 

20. That a farther Comminution, and ſmoothing its Figure, 
will gain it admittance into the Bowels, and cauſe it to 


operate, as a r Purgative, by Stool. 
N EN IP : 39, That 
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zo. That a yet farther Remiſſion of theſe Properties will nageable only upon the ſame Principles; aud 

convey it into the Blood, and allow it 14 promote are deſign d 1 into the 8 the Ute 
Evacuation by Urine, See Uzin's and DivzzTre, , | to be refirained by their natural, or adventitin.” Uh 
And, laſtly, that a Mill farther Comwinution will paſs Steel, when opened by, and joined with, the p Salden! 
it into the minuteſt Canals, where by the ſame Properties, Liquors, operates the ſooner, and will ſometime, an ni] 


only in 4 lower degree, it will cauſe Sweat, or increaſe Emetic z but when it is cover'd with an addirionats 


Perſpiration. See PzzzrinATION, SWEAT, DiaruoRg+ it will go farther, and anſwer Intentions much mont Why 
m Page Won ur EIN as is manifeſt in the common Preparations of gende 
pears, that the more ſubtile Medicines ope- "Tartar, or Vinegar, and with Sulphur, el, vi 


Hence it a f | 
rate in the Capillaries, and ſmalleſt Fibres by the ſame _ This way of reaſoning on theſe Occaſions, ſeems the 


Mecbaniſm, that the more gro ſs ones do in the common 1 conſidering the Texture of thoſe Subſta 
Stream of the Blood, when they go off by Urine 3 or as by a natural Preparation are fitted for Operation i 
the groſſeſt of all do in the greater Paſſages, when they nuteſt part of an animal Body; ſuch as thoſe 17 & | 
promote Evacuation by Stool. | matic Kind, all which, more or leſs, according «2 


Hence it is evident, that the Skill of preparing and admi- greater or lefler Degree of Subtility and 
nv, mote a Diaphoreſis: For theſe cork of nk, 


niſtring of Medicines conſiſts in proportioning their manifeſt, horef 
and known. Properties to the Capacity, and Circumſtances of Salts, cover d with a moſt ſubtile Sulphur, 4, Wk 
the Part they arg to operate in; and to intend, or remit ſtrable by Chymical Analyfis ; and the common taps 
their mechanical Affections, as they are ſooner or later to ile Oleoſum is an admirable Contrivance upon th 14 
take place in the greater or ſmaller Veſſels Foundation, where a very volatile animal Salt ; th. 
Of the firſt Claſs there are few to be reduced ſmall with a moR exalted vegetable Oil, whereby it is cone 
Enough to go beyond the larger Paſſages, and none of them paſs into the minuteſt Fibres, and make, as it Were NN. 
are worth the pains they require, to fit them farther than of the animal Spirits themſelves, | Mt 
for Diuretics : Beſides, their natural Diſpoſition to attract, And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that all znimy 
and join with the ſerous Part of the Blood, whenever they Salts are very Volatile, or eaſily render'd ſo; but whey 
get into that ſtage of Motion, runs them off by the Kid- bare and naked, Juſt as the Fire draws them out vith 
neys, before they can undergo Comminution enough to get M ixture alſo of its own Particles in their Compoſition ke 
farther; but if by frequent Repetitions of ſuch Medicines, are too pungent to be felt without painful Senſations. and 
and an vncommoen Laxity of the Paſſages, any thing is when ſoften'd with a fine Portion of ſome what of an oppol 
paſſed into the Habit, their Groſſneſs fouls the delicate Texture, which is ſmooth and yielding, they become _ 
Strainers, which are deſtin'd for their Expulſion; and they efficacious, and ſafe Sudorifics. 1 | 
lodge upon the Glands and Capillaries in ſuch manner, as On theſe Conſiderations jt likewiſe ceaſes to be a wy. 
to induce Intermittents which is obſervable in many Perſons, der why the ſubtile Salts of Cantharides are more ſent) 
after a long u ſe of Cream of Tartar, the common cathartic injurious to the Bladder, than any other Parts, and why 
Salts, and the purging Waters, eſpecially at the latter end Camphirę 2 thoſe Injuries; for the exquiſite Small 
of the Summer, when the heat of the preceding Seaſon nels of thoſe Siculæ makes them imperceptible, but inthe 
has debilitared the Solids, and left em under too great a molt minute Canals, into which the Fibres compoling the 
Nele : on! anon? eff MMembranes of the Bladder are known to be divided; and 
Among the reſinous Purges, there are many very _— Camphire blunts their Irritations, becauſe its exquiſite dab. 
ful ones, but where their Operation isdefir'd in the Viſcera, tility enables it to follow them into thoſe Meanderg, ad 
Blood, and remoterparts, they muſt be extremely divided; fheath their Aſperities. 85 
and this we find ſpirituous Menſtruums will do, by taking To this purpoſe is very remarkable, what many von 
up the moſt ſubtile parts only, and carrying them into the commonly practiſe in guarding even Mercurials aganſt 
very ſmall Paſſages, where they operate chiefly by ſuſion; their ſtimulating Properties, and ſending them into the | 
| becauſe the ſofineſs of ſuch Subſtances cannot enable them, fineſt Paſſages to operate by Fuſion, and the bare force of 
hardly in any degree, to act as Stimuli, farther, at leaſt, Impulſe : For not only Calomel and the Mercurins Dutis 
than as ordinary Detergents. And thus we find that Aloes, may be reſtrained from manifeſt Operation in the uidet 
the chief of this Tribe, goes fartheſt into the Habit, and Paſlages, and the Glands about the Mouth; but eren the 
continues longeſt e'er it operates, when managed with a mineral Turbith, which of itſelf, in a ſmall Doſe, will ope- 
ſpirituous Menſtruum, as in the Tindtura Sacra. The rate powerfully by Vomit and Stool, will not, when mixed 
Rad. Turpeihi, and Colocynth likewiſe, with all of the ve- with Camphire, be ſo much felt in thoſe reſpects, but go 
getable Kind, that will yield to a ſpirituous Liquor, are, by into the fartheſt Circuit of Motion, and promote the cuts 
that means, to becarry'd into the fartheſt Scenes of animal neous Diſcharge in a more efficacious manner, than any 
Action; where they will prove efficacious Medicines in Medicine of leſs ſpecific Gravity.—ln this Management 
Caſes, which, with other management, they would never the Camphire is to be mixed but a very little while before 
be able to reach: And on this account it muſt undoubtedly taking, otherwiſe it hath not the effect; which appears to 
have been, that we frequently meet, in practical Writers, proceed from its great Volatility, which makes it in 4 
with many Materials of this fort. mention'd as Alterants ; great meaſure exhale while it ſtands mixed in a Me- 
the Colocynth og. by Helmoent : for all Medicines dicine. | | 
which operated in the fartheſt Paſſages, they commonly As to the Doſes of Purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attemptsto 
include under that general Appellation. determine em on the following Suppoſitions—1“. That ro 
But the moſt efficacious Purges, and thoſe which require part of em operate but in the Blood. 2“. That they ope- 
the moſt Skill, are procured from the Mineral Kingdom; rate. there, by changing the Blood and other circulating 
theſe abound in Solidity beyond any other Materials, and Fluids derived from it. 
therefore wherever they are brought into Action, neceflarily From which Poſtulata he concludes, that in the ſame 
excel in quantity of Impulſe: Many of theſe therefore Conſtitution of Blood, the Doſe requir'd to produce thelike 
want not only the utmoſt Comminution to carry them into Effects, mult be proportionable to the Blood's Quantity 3 
the farther Scenes of Operation, but alſo ſome reſtraint of ſo that where a certain Doſe is requir'd to alter one Pound 
their Aſperities, and Motions, to fit them for nfüny Inten- of Blood, for inſtance, to a certain degree, there will be 
tions. Thus Sublimate is not only to be much ſweeten'd, requir'd a double Doſe to alter two Pounds to the ſame 
that is, ſmooth'd in its Points, to make it a ſafe Purge in degree, and a triple Doſe to three Pounds, c. And uni 
the larger Veſſels ; but if it be intended to go farther than verſally if the Quantity of Blood b, require the Doſe 4, 
the Blood, and thoſe Glands, which, in that Circuit it is the Quantity h requires the Doſe n d. For as b d:: 
moſt apt to be lodged upon when it ſalivates, it muſt not n : m d. See Dos. 
only be render'd very fine, but alſo be cover'd with ſuch PURGATORY, in the Romiſh Church, a Place uber 
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Subſtances as weaken its Points, and make it ſtrain into the the Juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the Pains due to their Sins 
laſt Subdiviſions of the Conſtitution. To this purpoſe, the for which they have not ſatisfy'd in this World. See Mr 
common Practice wiſely contrives in Diſtempers, which, ac- RI TS, AB SOLUTION, c. | | * 
cording to the Courſe of Circulation, lie moſt remote, to Tis by the Mercy of God, the Indulgences of the 
wrap up the Baſis of this Medicine, in Sulphurs, and ſuch Church, and the Prayers of the Faithful, that P cople o 
like Subſtances, as follow it into its laſt- Divifion, without ſuppoſed to be deliver'd out of Purgatory: See InDuL 
iving it any Afperities to make it act as a Stimulus. Thus, GENCE, G. | | 3 A 
or all cutaneous Foulneſſes, and habitual Taints, the Cin: In Jreland is a Place call'd St. Patrick's Purgatorys 
nabar, the Æthiops, and all of that Sortment, are in readi- where, as the Legend has it, at the Prayers o St. * 5 
ne ſs; and that ordinary Sulphurs will 'cover and deaden the Biſhop of the Place, there was made a viſible Reple 
efficacies of Mercurigl Preparations ſo that they ſhall not tation of the Pains which the Wicked undergo after Vea 
operate, but in ſuch Parts only and in certain Cireumſtances, in order to deter Sinners, S. 21 firs 
is demonſtrable in ordinary Salivations, which are to be PURGE, in Medicine, a Term e uſ 820 
lower'd by Sulphureous Medicine. purgative Medicine; as Caſſia, Senna, hubarb; Cc. 
Medicines from ſuch Minerals, where a Salt and Sulphur Px Arrox and PURGATIvE. f 
are united by Nature, as they are in ſome Mercurials by Art, PURIFICATION, in Chymiſtry, 8c. the Act 1 b 
as in Antimony, the native Cinnabar, Steel, Co. are ma- riſhing, or Refining Natural Bodies; or of ſe parat. . ces 
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moſt part ſuch as are now contain - d 


races ad Impurities-there'ro 994, 142044 in ide Charter, of the Foreſt, See! CnAATA de Forofas 
— | ring, G. {0 of Purifying Metals, Gold, Silver, Hereupon choice was made of divers Noblemen, £56. to 
| For the Me og Oc. See MiTAL, GoLD, SILVER, the Number of twenty-five, who were ſworn, with others 
b Iron, Copper, — CCW N their Aſſiſtants, to ſes the ſaid Liberties, ſo anted and 
Ute | Se. nee og of Semi-metals, Minerals, -and other, confirm'd, by.the; King, to | in every point ob erv'ds $ 
10 For the 4 — Sulphur, Camphor, Saltpetre, Sc. But e er any thing was done t0 4 purpoſe, King 70hn 
2 Matters, as „ SULPHUR, CAMPHOR, Ec. TORE died, and King Henry III. ſucceeding, freſh Sollicuations 
vi ANTIMON in Matters of Religion, is an Offering were made to bim; who, for the better accompliſhing of 
PuR1FICATHD by Women rifing out of Childbed, e er the ſaid Diſafforeſtation, order'd Inquiſitions to be taken by 
di made the — 1080 the Cnc. ſubſtantial Juries for ſeveting all the new Foreſis from the 
whic the) ee, Moſes, a Woman after bringing forth a old: upon which, two Commiſſioners were ſent to taks 
be ti By * 0 vas unclean forry Days; after a Female, thoſe Inquiſitions; in virtue whereof, many great Woods 
JN Male- Chi 1 which time, ſhe was not to touch any and Lands were not only diſafforeſted, but improved to arable 
te eienr nor to go near the Temple; but to continue Land by the Owners thereof. See DisArrOR EST INC. 
FR thing Holy, ſeparate from all Company and Commerce After this Charter was made and confirm'd, ſome of 
fe within Doors, ſePafate TE "cr . theſe new Afforeſtations were perambulated, and prope 
ee | of _ m expit'd, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the Inquiſitions taken, and the Certainty determin'd by Matter 
Vl. This 1 at the Door of the Tabernacle to offer a Lamb, of Record, which were the old, and which the new: Tho' 
my Temple, uſt. and a Pidgeon or Turtle, which the Prieſt it appears that the greateſt part of the new Aﬀoreſtations 
Ter asa Ho „er d to God, and pray'd for her that ſhe might were ſtill remaining during the Life of King Henry III. 
td ty taking, | | Under Edward I. freſh Petitions and Sollicitations being 


be puriſy d. 


iin hi which conſiſted of two things, a Holo- 

ing | „* — of Expiation, was call'd Puriſication, 
f „ Purificatio, Purgatio. * 

la N according to the Fathers, exempt 

* om the Jerms of the Law, yet comply'd therewith ; and 

* at the Time preſcribed went to the Temple and accom- 

2 pliſh'd the Law : In 888 * — 
e . 75 

lemnizes the Feaſt of the Puriſication of ? ö 

Y 5 — of February; call'd alſo the Feaſt of Canale- 


mas, See CANDLEM AS. - 


wog. ; _ 

of the PuRIrIicAT Io ſegms to be yery-antient. 
10 Kt. ſaid to have been inſſituted in the Time of 
all Juſtinian, in the Year 5423 and this, on occaſion * 3 
the Mortality which that Year diſpeopled almoſt the whole 
' the City of Conſtantinople. Yet are there ſome who _—_ it 
ud to have been held before, tho' in another manner and on a 
ub different Day from that fix d by Juſtinian, vis. between 
and the Circumciſion and Epi phany. | 


The ſame Day is the Preſtnzation of our Saviour in the 
emple. See PRESENTATlo n.. | 
TURIN, a ſolemn Feaſt held amon | the Fetus on the 
14th of March, in Memory of their Deliverance from the 
Conſpiracy of Hamam by Eſther. See Es Tn EX. 
The Word is Hebrew, S, q- 4. Lots. a P 
PURITAN, a Term antiently uſed for the Calvinifts of 
| Great Britain, from their Profeſſion to follow the Pure 
Word of God; in oppofition to all Traditions, Human 
Conſtitutions, and other Authorities. See CALVINIST, 
PatSsUFrERIAN, Non-conFoRMIST, Tory, Wars, Sc. 
 PURLINS, in Building, thoſe Pieces of Timber that 
lie a-croſs' the Rafters; on the inſide 3 to keep them from 
ſinking in the Middle of their Length. See Rar. 

By the Act of Parliament: for Rebuilding London, it is 
| provided, That all Purlius from fifteen Foot fix Inches to 
eighteen Foot fix Inches long, be, in their Square nine In- 
ches and eight Inches — And all in length from eighteen 


es, be in their 
Square twelve Inches and nine Inches. tis 1011 
PURLUE, or Pur Lino; or PouR ALLEE, is all that 
Ground near any Foreſt, which being made Foreſt by our 
| antient Kings; was, by Perambulation granted by ſome of 
| their Succefſors, ſever'd again from the ſame, and made 
Purlten, i. e. pure and free from the Laws and Obedience 


of the Foreſt. | See FokRks r. FO. 136, 4 
. The Word is form'd from the French Fur, pure; and 


lieu, place. © page; 
A Pourlieu, or Pourallee, is defined a Circuit of Ground, 
adjoining to the Foreſt, and circumſcribed with immove- 
| able Boundaries, known only by Matter of. Record 5 which 
Compaſs of Ground was once Foreſt, and afterwards diſ- 
| aforeſled by the Perambulations made for the ſevering the 
new Foreſt from the old. ere, 
Purlieus or Pourallees'commenc'd after the manner fol- 
louing King Henry Il. at his Acceſſion to the Crown in 
1154, took ſo much delight in the Forefts of this Kingdom, 
tha, not being contented with thoſe be found here, tho 
many and large, he began to enlarge divers of them; and 
11 it the Lands of his Subje tts near adjoining to the 
ime, Ste ApronzksrI No. gl”; 10 
His Succeffors, Richard I. and Henry II. far from re- 
renching or reſtoring. any thing; made Mill further In- 
Teach cut and thus did the Lands continue till the 19th 
er of King Foby 3 at which time, the Grievance being 

| 1 notorwus, and generally felt by all degrees of People 3 
vers Noblemen and Gentlemen- beſought the King to 
2 that they might have all thoſe new Afforeſtatio ns, 
a * by his Predeceſſors aforeſaid, and himſelf, diſaffo- 
a 3 1 and the King, after much Sollicitation, was 
dance ie, Parail'd on to ſubſcribe, and ſeal ſuch Articles 
*ung the Liberties of the ' Foreſt, as they then de- 


Foot ſix Inches to twenty-one Foot fix Inch 


: 
* 


7 


ſet on ſoot; three Biſhops, three Earls, and three Barons, 
were at length appointed to ſee thoſe Perambulations per- 
form'd and continu d; who cauſed them to be made ac- 
cordingly, and Inquifitions to be taken thereupon, and re- 
turn 'd into the Court of Chancery; and all thoſe, that 
were antient Foreft, to be meered, and bounded with ir- 
removeable Boundaries, to be known by» Matter of Record 
for ever. | n | 
Thoſe Woods and Lands, that had been newly afforeſted, 
the King likewiſe cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, arid 
to be return'd into the Chancery by Marks, Meres, and 
Bounds to be known, in like manner, by Matter of Record 
for ever, mann Þ o L a! 
Thus it appears, how the Purlieus, or Pourallees, had 
their firſt beginning; for all ſuch Woods and Lands as were 
afforeſted by Henry II. Richard I. or King John, and by 
Perambulations ſe ver'd from the antient Foreſts, were, and 
vet ate call'd Pourallees, q. d. Woods and Lands ſever'd 
om the old Foreſts, and diſafforeſted by Perambulation; 
Porrallee being the ſame as Perambulatio in Latin. See 
PrxRAMBULATION., _ - „ | 
But notwithſtanding ſuch new Afforeſtations were diſaf- 
foreſted by Perambulation, whereby the ſame became 
Ponrallee, or Purlien; yet they were not thereby ſo diſ- 
afforeſted as ta! every Man, but that they do in ſome 
{nſec continue Foreft fill, as to others—For by the Words 
of 'Gharta de Fungſta, if the King has afforeſted any Woods 
or Lands of his Subjects, to the damage of the Proprietors, 
they ſhould. forthwith be diſafforeſted again; that is, only 
as to thoſe Perſons whoſe Woods and Lands they were 3 
who, as the proper Owners thereof, might fell and cut 
down their Woods at their own pleaſure, without any Li- 
cence: from the King; as alſo convert their Meadows and 
Paſtutes into Tillage, or otherwiſe improve their Ground 
tothe beſt advantage: 80 al ſo they might hunt and chaſe 
the wild Beaſts of the Foreſt towards the ſame, c. But 
no: other Perſon might claim ſuch Benefit of hunt ing in the 
Porrallee, beſide the proper Owner of the Soil thereof; 
who is left at liberty to ſuffer the Pourallee to remain Fo- 
reſt ſtill; as ſome, in effect, have thought moſt expedient, 
becauſe hereby entitled to the Benefit of the Common 
within the Foreſt, which otherwiſe they were excluded from. 
Hence, if the Beaſts chance to wander out of the Foreſt 
into the Pourallee, the King hath a Property in them ſtill, 
againſt every Man, but the Owner of the Ground wherein 
they are, who hath'a ſpecial Property in them, rations 
ſoli; yet ſo as he may only take them by hunting, or cha- 
fing with his Grey-hounds, or Dogs, without any Foreſtal- 
ling or Foreſetting them in their: Courſe again towards the 
Foreſt; ' See HunTiING, FoRESTALLING, Qs. 3 
Beſide what has been hitherto ſaid: of the Difference be- 
tween Foreſt and Panlieu, or Peurallee, there is this far- 
ther Diverſity, that all the Wocds and Lands within the 
Regard of the Foreſt, are abſolutely within the Bondage 
and Charge of the Foreſt, as well in reſpe& of the Own- 
ers thereof, as of any other Perſon 3 for no one may cut 
down his own Woods, or improve his own Lands, within 
the Regard of the Foreſt, without Licence from the King,; 
or his Chief Juſtice in Eyre of the Foreſt Neither ſhall 
any Perſon hunt, chaſe, or moleſt the wild Beaſts of the 
Foreft in his own Ground, within the Regard of the Fo- 
reſt, without Licence, or Warrant from the King, or his 
Chief Jaſtice of the Foreſt, ſo to do. See Re ARD. 
But thoſe, whoſe Grounds are within the Pourallees, 
are not ſubject to theſe Reſtrictions. . 
Yer are not the Woods and Lands in the Ponrallees, ab- 
folutely freed from the Bondage of the Foreſt in reſpect 
of the wild Beaſts having their Haunts therein, when they 
happen to ſtray out of the Foreſt; but as they were once 
abſolutely Foreſt, ſo they are fill conditionally ſo. 
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dice in Eyre, 


'PUR 


Pvarvs- Man, or Puxtizu -Man, or PounALtna- 


Man, is one who has Land within the Purine 3 and is al- 
 low'd or qualify' d to hunt or courſe within the ſame, tho | 


under certain Reſtriftions. _ nate ob he 
By Stat. r3 Rich. 2. he who may lawfully hunt in an 
Pourallee, ought to bave Woods or Lands of Freehol 
within the Pourallee, to the yearly Value of 403.5 
Stat. Jac. 1. be ought to have Lands of Inheritance of the 


arly Value of 101. or Lands of Freehold of the yearly 


e 
Valas of 301. or have Goods worth 200 J. or be the Son 
of a Knight, or Baron, or Perſon of a higher Degree, or 


Son and Heir apparent of an Eſquire— But by a later Act, 


Car. 2. no Man may keep Grey-hounds within the Poural- 
lee, or elſewhere within England or Wales, unleſs he 
have a free Warrant, or be Lord of a Mannor, or ſuc 


2 Freeholder, as is ſeized in his own Right, or in Right 
of his Wife, of Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, 


of the clear yearly Value of 40 J. over and above all 


| Charges, and Repriſes, of ſuch Eſtate of Inheritance; or 


of Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, in his own Right, 
or in Right of his Wife, for Term of Life or Lives, of 
the yearly Value of 801. over and above all Charges, and 
Repriſes, or that is worth in Goods, or Chattels, 400 J. See 


Gans. , bets 8 
The Pourallee, or Purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him 


that is ſo qualify'd : Others, not qualify'd, and therefore 


not Purlieu-Men, yet having Land in the Pourallee, may, 
if they find any wild Beaſts of the Foreſt in their own 
Grounds within the Pourallee, chaſe them thereout with 
little Dogs, but not with Grey-hounds, or other Dogs. 
Nor is the Purlieu- Man left at large to hunt at his own 
Diſcretion; but tied down to ſeveral Rules: As, 51 
1. That he always begin his Chaſe in his own Ground 3 
and that tho' he find ſuch wild Beaſts in his own Pourallee, 
and in reſpect thereof, hath a Property in them, rat ione 


ſoli, againſt all Perſons but the King; yet ſuch his Property 


is only on this Condition, that he can ſlay them with bis 


Dogs in Chaſe, without Foreſtalling, before they can reco- 
ver the Foreſt——Tho' they be but within the Lift of the 


Foreſt, before the Dogs faflen on them; they are the King's, 
or other Owner of the Foreſt. IM + eh 0 


But if the Pourallee- Nan firſt make his Chaſe in his 


own Freehold, he may purſue the ſame thro' every Man's 


2 within the Pourallee, provided he enter not into the 

8 If a Purlieu Man begin his Courſe in another Man's 
Ground, within the Pourallee; and his Dogs faſten on a 
wild Beaſt, before it can get within the Bounds of the Fo- 
reſt, and the Beaſt draus the Dogs into the Foreſt, and is 


there ſlain by them; here the Pourallee: Man ſhall not en- 


ter into the Foreſt, nor take the Beaſt ſo kill'd, becauſe 
his Courſe was irregular from the beginning, as he could 
claim no Property in the Beaſt, ratzoze ſoli. 5 

3. A Ponrallee-Man may hunt in his own Pomrallee, 
with no more Company than his own Servants; nei- 
ther may he appoint, licenſe, or warrant any other Perſon, 
except his Servants, to hunt by his Commandment in his 

4. Every Pourallee-Man is forbidden by the Laws of the 
Foreſt, to hunt in his own Grounds within the Pourallee, 
every day, or oftner than three days in any one Week, 
Sunday excepted. 8 ne dil Bon 
J. Nor is any Man to diſturb, or make a Courſe after 
any Deer found in his Pourallce, within forty days after the 
King hath made a general Hunting in the Forett adjoining 
thereunto 3 becauſe then the wild Beaſts of the Foreſt come 
not into the Pourallees of their own accord; but as they 
are forced into the ſame. by the Hunters, with Clamours 
and Blowing of Horns; ſo that they fly thither for Re- 


fuge. | | RR 
C No Man ſhall hunt within ſeven Miles of the Borders 


of the Foreſt, or in his own Pourallee, within forty days 


next before the King hath iſſued out his Proc lamation, decla- 
ring his Royal Will and Pleaſure to make a general Hunt- 
ing in that Foreſt, K 
Inaſmuch as the Pourallees were once, and in ſome ſenſe 
ſtill are, Foreſt, it was neceſſary to have Officers to attend, 
and take on them the Charge of the Pre ſerva tion of the 


Game that may happen to wander out of the Foreſt, into 
* the Powrallees; fince otherwiſe the Laws of the Porrallees 


could not be executed, but the Foreſt would ſoon be de- 
ftroy'd by the Pourallee- Men. 1 
For this reaſon, Rangers were firſt appointed; who, 
tho' not Officers in the Foreſt, yet appertain thereto; for 
all Officers in the Foreſt have Charge of the Vert, and Ve- 
niſon of the Foreſt ; but a Ranger hath no Charge of Vert, 
but only of Veniſon coming out of the Foreſt into the 
Pour allees, his place of Charge; from whence his Office 
is. to conduct the ſame back again into. the Foreſt. See 
RANGER. | : | ? A | F | 
This Officer is appointed by the King, or his Chief Juſ- 
and made by Patent, with a Fee commonly 


(316) 


» WERE ct" ws 


— 


of 20, 30, or 40 l. of more, by the Yes 
the Exchequer, as alſo — Fee Ber PaYabl, kt of 
Fallow, to be taken annually at pro 2 oth * 
The Subſtance of his Oath is, to rect 


- Hounds drive back, the wild Beaſts of th gn "al 


as they range out of the ſame into his 1 
ſent all 1 Hunting and _ OR ; . 
Venary and Chaſe, as well within the Na 

the ay 5 _ = * thoſe, and other Ow! 4 did 
next Court ttachments, or Swai „Auces, 
firſt happen. 75 än mote, which 10 

Rangers, it is to be obſerv'd, belong on) 

rallees, as were once the Woods and Lands I ck f 


h and were afterwards diſafforeſted again, and fo bubje, 


Ponrallees : Hence, as there are ſome * 
which never had any Enlargement by ſts in e 
and therefore have no Pourallees at this day; th en 
no Rangers belonging to them. EE bo 
PURPLE, Puzevaa, a red Colour, borderine . 
let; made chiefly with Cochineal, or Scarlet in Go. 
CoLovk 3 ſcealſoRzp, Scarrer, Cougar © der 
Purple was much eſteem d among the Antienta: « Sr, 
the Tyrian Purple, which underwent more Dyes t all 
reſt, and which was almoſt peculiar to Emperors and fi. 
Yet this Furpis did not exceed that now in uſe ; the dd. 
Reaſons why the former has been diſuſed, are, that 8 
is 08 wo and finer. : "0 
| e antient Purple was tinged or given wit 
of a teftaceous Sea-fiſh, call's by the Greeks view * 
by the Latins Purpura; whereof we have Deſci * | 
ſeveral Authors, and Shells in moſt of the — 15 
„ ee 5 WW: 

n the Seas of the Spaniſh Neſt. Indies abo 4. 
found a Shell-fiſh unit 1 reſembles the od 
Purpura, and in all My is the very ſame: This Fi 
Gage tells us, uſually lives ſeven Years ; it hides itſelf, 
little before the Dog-days, and continues to diſappex f. 

4 Ppear tor 
: They 1 ifully in the Spring, and b 

They are gather'd plentifully in the Spring, and by n 
bing one . another, yield a kind 00 Sal, Key 
Glair, reſembling ſoft Wax: But the Purple Dye i u 
the Throat of the Fiſh; and the fineſt part in à little whit 
Vein The reſt of the Body is of no uſe.— He adds thi 
the chief Riches of Nicaya conſiſt in this Fiſh, Cloth of 
Segovia dyed with it is ſold for twenty Crowns the Ell; ad 
none but the greateſt Sparifh Lords uſe it. 

Beſides the Indian Purpis Fifhes, we have others much 
nearer home: In the Philoſopb. Tranſat. we bare an At- 
count of a Purple- Fiſb diſcover'd in 1686. by Mr. M cot, 
on the Coaſts: of Somerſetſnire, South ales, &c. vbere it 
is found in great abundance. 88 

The Fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of Zuccimm; 
2 Name given by the Antients to all Fiſhes whoſe Shell 
bears any reſemblance to a Hunting-Horn; and it appears 


from Pliny, that part of the antient Purple was taken from 


this kind of Shell-Fiſh. 80 that this may be eſteem d 
a recovery of what had been ſuppoſed entirely loſt. = 

The Method of obtaining the Colour, the Author deſcrides 
thus— The Shell, which is very hard, being broke, (wich 
the Mouth of the Fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the 
Body) and the broken pieces being pick d off, there ap- 
pears a white Vein lying tranſverſely in a little Furtow dt 


Cleft next the Head of the Fiſh. | 


la this Vein is the Purple Matter lodged; ſome of which 
being laid on Linnen, appears at firſt of a light green Go 
lour, and if hoy cry to the Sun, ſoon changes into a deep 
green, and in a few Minutes into a Sea-green, and in a few 
more into a blue; thence it ſoon becomes of a f red, 
and in an Hour more of a deep Purple re. 
And here the Sun's Action expires3 but by waſhing i 
ſcalding Water and Soap, and drying it, it becomes ol 4 
moſt bright; beautiful Crimſon 5! which will bear waſſung 
admirably without any Styptic. See CR1MsoN, + an 
The Fiſh, he obſerves, is good Food; and adds, 1 
there are ſeveral Kinds, differing in Size, and Shell, | 
alſo in the Colour of the ringing Liquor There are lan 
found on the: Coaſts of Poi ctou. — nary +. 
M. Reaumur has diſcover'd another ver different 5 
of. Purple. lt is produced in oval Grains, about 5 7 
of an Inch long, and about one thick, full of a wit 0 
uor bordering on yellow, which cover certain hw 
Sands, about which the Zuccina. of Poictou uſually 
le. 18 er - > e270 
Buy the Experiments M. Neaumur has made, it app 
that Wee See are neither the Eggs of the l 
= oof of any dor nge nor any riſing Plants, 
gs of ſome unknown Fiſh, - 122 > 
Theſe Grains being bruiſed on a white Linen, at 6 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenfibly 3 
four Minutes give it a very beautiful puiple red, p 
Lionen be expoſed to the open Air; for the Air ot 
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concludes, from ſome” Experiments ne 
M. A” Effect of the Air on the Liquor, does not 
wade, that "aking away any Particles thereof, -nor in giving 
coofilt in its es; but oaly in its agitating it, and changing 
jt any ne dn nt of the Parts that compoſe it. He adds, 
v of the Buccinum, and that of the Grains, 
of the ſame nature; except that the 
and only ſaline; whereas the other 


iquor 
that the be nearly 


js hot, and bungelgande have likewiſe their Purple-Fiſh 
| The Cr z being of the Size of the End 
cb N lt is and reſembling our Perriwinkles : Its Shell 
ubjeg of 7 ps A azure, its Fleſh white, its OE of a 
dernde ache bright red, the Colour whereof N thro” the Bo- 
daa 10 90 itis this dyes: the Froth, which it caſts when ta- 
tion ap 1-5 1 which is at firſt of a violet hue, bordering on blue. 
en he N blige them to yield the greater Quantity of Froth, 
a hh | em on a Plate, ſhake and beat them againſt 
i ney oe which the Plate is iinmediately cover'd 
1 er 1 Froh, which is receiv'd on a Linnen Cloth, and 
vt thi es Purple in proportion as it dries. - : MAE 
cull; No Labs obſerves, that if this be the real Tyrian Purple, 
oh d Secret of preparing and fixing it is lelt 3 this Colour 
Fr being found to dwindle and diſſipate, in proportion as the 
by Linen dy'd with it is waſh'd.. e 3 e 
; The ſame Author gives us the Deſcription of another 
B | Purple Dye produced by a Plant growing in the Anrilles— 
| 3 | The Juice of this Tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood-red, 
* ä and communicates the ſame Colour to Cloths ; tho', like 
the the former, it loſes much in waſhing, e : 
PoeLE, in Medicine. The Purple Fever is a kind of 
Ju, is Plague, or a Malignant-Fever, diſcovering itſelf in Erup- 
BY tions on the Skin like the Bites of Bugs, or Fleas, or like 
Fiſh Grains of Millet or the Small-Pox ; whence it is ſome- 
ſelf times alſo call'd the $porred Fever. ' See Fever. 
r for The Eruptions are red, orange, violet, azure, livid, or 
| pack ; and when they riſe in great quantity, tis eſtee m'd 
00d Sign. a 
wy 1 they ſpread to a great extent, like Eryſipela s, 
i n according to the Quality of the Poiſon, See PLAG E. 
ite PURPURE, or PovarLR, or PoxeLs, in Heraldry, 
that according to ſome, is one of the five Colours of Armories, 
th of mix'd or compounded of Gules and Azure bordering on 
and Violet; according to others, of a little black and much red 
or mallow Colour. See Corous. e 
ach [t is ſuppoſed a Symbol of Temperance, Liberality, Dig- 
Ac. nity, Authority, Faith, and Piety. | . 
Cole, Molt of the Authors in Heraldry, as Fauin, Geliot, Mo- 
reit net, and Meneſtrier, don't allow Purple for a Colour; in 
regard it is not fimple, but compoſed of an equal Mixture 
um; | of four other Colours. They rather eſteem it a kind of 
hell mean Meral ; ſometimes Metal, and ſometimes Colour. 
ears Hence the Spaniards call it una miſtion 3 ſo that one can- 
rom not lay it on Metal and Colour without falfifying the 
md Arms, | | 
Add, that many take the Purple, as it is accounted, on 
bes many antient Bearings, by which ſome of the Moderns 
vith | would evince the regularity and legitimacy of this Colour in 
the Armory to be no other than Silver tarniſh'd. 
ap Spelman, however, in bis Aſpilagia, allows Purple the 
or | Preterence before all other Colours, as having been an En- 
ſign of Royalty for many Ages ; yet he allows it to have 
ch _ excluded by the antient Heralds, as only an imperfect 
50 bur. | 
ep : It is repreſented in Engraving by tranſ- 
e1 e's . e drawn from the dexter Point 
05 of the Chief. 


In the Coats of Noblemen it is call'd 
Amethyſt, and in thoſe of Princes Mer- 
cury. 

PURPRESTURE, in our antient Law. 
Books, from the French Pourpriſt, and 
; Ponrpreſt, q. d. Integre arreptum, eſt pro- 
rie terre aliene clandeſtina ſubtractio, ejuſdemque vicind 
oſcriptio. See PopRPRESTURE. 

PURPRISUM, of the French Pourpris, a Cloſe, or 

ncloſure — Alſo the whole Compaſs or Extent of a Ma- 
nor or Place. 

—Donavi eis meum Purpriſum de Kirkeham & Domos 
mas & Molendinum & Prata, Sc. Charta Walteri Eſpec. 
riorat, de Kirkeham. 

1, URPURATI, i. e. the Sons of Emperors and Kings. 

_ Kr lib. 3. cap. 4. Malmsbury, lib. 3. 

URREL, Anno 35 liz. cap. 1o. A Liſt ordained to 
© made at the end of Kerſeys, to prevent deceit in dimi- 
ning their length. | 
Wel E, a manner of Accounting 3 or, as ſome call it, 
: pecies of Money of Account, much uſed in the Levant ; 
f N at Conſtantinople. See Monzy of Account. 

© Purſe conſiſis of about 112 Pounds Sterling — Tis 
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ſo call'd, becauſe all the Grand Sigbor's Treaſure in the 
Ln kept in Leather Bags of the Value, + i 


is Method of Accounting, the Turks derive ey the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans ; the Emperors whereof 


brought it to Conſtantinople, as appears from a Letter of 
Conftantine to Cectlian Biſhop o 9 quoted by Eu- 
ſebius and Nicephorus, wherein is this Paffage eing 
reſolved to give ſomething for the ſupport of the Miniſters 
« of the Cat olic Religion throughout the Provinces of 
* Africa, "Numidia, and Marritania 3 I have wrote to 
* Veſus, Treaſurer-General of Africa, and given him or- 
© ders to pay you three thouſand Folles,” i. e. Purſes : For, 
as M. Fleury obſerves, we may call that Purſe which the 
Latins call d Follts, which was a Sum of two hundred and 
fifty filver Denarii, amounting to about ſeven Pounds fix- 
teen Shillings, our Money. | 
PURSER, an Officer aboard a King's Ship, who receives 
her Victuals from the Victualler, and is to take care that it 
be in good Condition, and well laid up, and ftow'd. 
His Office is alſo to keep a Liſt of the Men and Boys be- 
longing to the Ship ; and to ſet down exactly the Day of 
each Man's admittance into pay, that ſo the Pay-Mafter or 
Treaſurer of the Navy may iflue out his Disburſements, 
and pay off the Men according to the Purſer's Books. 
 PURSIVENESS,” among Farriers, Broten Wind ; a 
Name common to all thoſe Diſeaſes in Horſes, whoſe prin- 
cipal Seat is in the Lungs ; proceeding from an Ulcer, or 
ſome inward waſting thereof, wherein the ſmall Veſſels are 
worn or abraded by the Sharpneſs or Acrimony of the com- 
mon Diſcharges. See Parris. it | 
The like Diſorder may alſo ariſe from a Stagnation, 
* 2 Air from penetrating ſo as to liſt up the Lungs 
in the Act of Reſpiration; or from tough and mucilaginous 
Matter ſeparated in the Branches of the Wind-Pipe. | 
The uſual Occafions are Cold, | Surfeits, and other Diſea- 
ſes not thoroughly carried off Purſive Diſorders may 
alſo. ariſe from unwholeſome Food, bad Air, hard Ri- 
ding when a Horſe is full. as | 
The Signs are commonly a heaving and beating of the 
Flanks; a wheezing and rattling. Sometimes the Ker- 
nels about the Throat will ſwell, and there will be a glan- 
dulous Running at the Noſe, which is the utmoſt Stage of 
the Diſeaſe, and uſually reputed deſperate. See GranDERs. 
PURSUIVANT, ſee PouRs ut VAN. | 
| PURVEYANCE, ſee Povavtranct. . 85 
PURVIEW, a Term frequently uſed. by Sir Ede. Coke 
for the Body of an Act of Parliament; or that part which 


begins with Be it Enacted, &c. contradiſtinguiſh d from the 


Preamble. See STA Turk. 
The Statute of 3 Hen. 3. ſtands u pon a Preamble and a 
Purview- 12 Rep. 3 

The Word comes from the French Pourveu, a Giſt, 
Grant, Proviſion, Cc. | 

PURULENT, in Medicine, ſomething mix'd with, or 
partaking of Pys. See Pus. | | 

Phthiſical People frequently ſpit a 7urulent Matter. See 
PnrRISIò. 

In a Dyſſentery, the Stools are Purulent; when there 
is an Ulcer in the Reins or Bladder, the Urine is Purulent. 

PUS, in Medicine, a putrid Matter, white and thick, 
form'd of corrupted Blood, and iſſuing out of the Lips of 
a Wound when open'd, or an Impoſthume when burſt. See 
WovunDd and ULCER. i 

Wounds are always to be keptopen while they ſuppurate, 
i. e. while they generate Pus; for fear of ſbutting up the 
Wolf in the Sheep-fold. See SurrURATION. 

The Word is Latin, Pus, literally denoting Snot, Oc. 
form'd of the Greek , which fignifies the ſame thing. 

PUSTULE, a little Pimple, or Eruption, on the Skin, 
full of Pus; eſpecially ariſing in the ſmall and great Pox. 
dee Pox. 

PUTAGE, Pur acrvy, in our old Law- Books, Pu r A- 
NIS M; or Fornicatioex parte femine: quaſi putam agere; 
a Gall. Putte, i.e. Meretriv. See PurAN ISM. - 

Luod autem generaliter ſolet dici Putagium, hereditatem 
non adimit; ud intelligendum eſt de putagio Matris; quia 
Jn heres legitimus eſt, quem Nuptiæ demonſtrant. Glanv, 
ib. 7. cap. 12. 

PUTANISM, Por ANIsMo, an Talian Term, natura- 
liz'd by ſome Engliſh Writers, ſigniſying Whoredom, or the 
Life or Condition of a Courtezan. | 

The Word we borrow immediately from the French, Pu- 


tani ſine, and they from the Talians, Puttana, Whore; of 


Putta, Girl. | 

PU'TATIVE, Suppoſitivus; or ſomething reputed to be 
what it really is not. 1 

The Word is ſeldom uſed but in the Phraſe Putative- 
Father. Thus we ſay Joſeph was the Putative-Father of 
Jeſus Chriſt. | | 

PUTLOGS, in Building, ſhort pieces of Timber, about 
ſeven Foot long, uſed in building Scaffolds——They lie at 
right Angles to the Wall N one of their ends reſting * 

11 the 


the Ledgers or Poles, which lie 
Wall of the Building. . 
| PUTREFACTION,; or PUTRIFACTION, in_Phyfics, a 
flow ſort of Corruption produced in natural Bodies, gene- 
rally by the Moiſture of the Air, or ſome other ambient 
Fluid, which penetrating the Pores, and being agitated 
therein, diſſolves and ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſu 
tile Parts, particularly the Salts and Oils ; and thus looſen 
and diſlocate the Compages, .quite change the 'Texture, and 
ſometimes the Figure of the Mixt. See Cox R ur rio 
How much the Air contributes to Putrefattion, is evident 
hence, that Bodies buried deep under Earth or in Water out 
of any reach of Air, ſhall remain for Ages entire; which 
yet being expoſed to the open Air, 11 ſoon rot and 
moulder away. See SUBTERRANEOUs, 
The like appears from ſucculent Fruits and other vege- 
table Matters, which, for all their aptneſs to Ke, will 
remain a long time unchang d i vacuo. See Vacuum. 
The perpetual Oſcillations of ſo elaſtic a Fluid contain'd 
or ſhut up in the Pores of a Body, may be conceived ſuffi- 
cient to induce this Alteration in their Form and Texture; 
yet ſhould it rather ſeem that the Water or vapoury Matter 
where with the proper Air is impregnated, is the more im- 
mediate Agent. Hance Heoſta obſerves, that in Peru, and 
others have obſery'd the ſame in Egypt, where it very rarely 


raihe, every thing will continue a long time uncorrupted : theſe Plants are: themſelves thus eafil 
unleſs we will rather aſcribe the Effect to the abundance of 


nitrous Salt in the Air of thoſe Places, which is known to 


reſiſt Putrefaftion. See Ain, WarzR, SALT, £©c. 
In effect, all Putrefactions, both of Animal and Vege- 


table Bodies, are affirmed by the learned Boerhaave to be 
rform'd by means of Water alone: Take (ſays he) a 
Pound of freſh Fleſh, and keep it in a heat like that of our 
Body, and in few days the Purrefaction will be compleated 5 
but if you firſt drain out or exhale all the watry Part from 
the ſame in ſome chymical Veſſel; tho' the Salt and Oil 
remain, the Fleſh will harden like a Stone, and may be 
kept for Ages without Purrefaftion——Tho' when thus 
harden'd, Water pour'd on it, or even the common Dew, 
will ſoon ſet it a p̃utreſying. | Re 
By ſuch means, Bread, Fleſh, or the like Foods, may be 
reſerv'd for Ages; provided regard be had to the Place: 

| Hoa it is, that in dry Countries, as Egypt, dead Carcaſſes 
never putreſy, but dry and harden uncorrupted 3 as we ſee 
in the Mummies found buried under the Sand. See Mummy. 
Even human Blood, which naturally is ſo prone to Purre- 
faction, if you deprive it of its watry Part, may be kept 
for fitty Years. Goat's Blood we actually find kept ſo long 
in the Shops, without corrupting ; tho”, if you diſſolve it 


in Water, and expoſe it to a gentle Warmth, it Purrefies 
immediately. © * 

PUTREFACTION, in Chymiſtry, is a ſpontaneous Opera- 
tion whereby vegetable Subſtances, in virtue of their own 
Heat and Moiſture, are diſſolved, and turn'd into an animal 


Nature. See ANiMALand VEGETABLE. 


The Proceſs of PuTge FACTION is as follows : 


Throw together any of the tender, green, and ſucculent 
Parts of recent Vegetables, whether Acid or Alkaline, in 
a large Heap, in the warm open Air, and preſs them down 


With an additional Weight, if their own be inconſiderable, 


and the middle part of the Heap will in a little time, ſpon- 


taneouſly conceive a ſmall degree of Heat, and paſs ſuc- 
ceſſively through the other degrees, till it arrive at a ſtate 
of Ebullition, and be perfectly putręſy d. 

In the ſpace of three days, trom the firſt putting them 
- together, they will yield a Hear, perceivable by the Hand, 
equal to that of a human Body in a healthy State; by 
che fifth it will be too great for the Hand to bear without 
pain; and, laſtly, by the fixth, ſeventh, or eighth day, 
the Juices will generally appear ready to boil, and ſome- 
times the Matter will even flame and burn away. | 

By this ſpontaneous Operation, the Vegetable acquires 
an abominably — ſtercoraceous, or cadaverous Taſte, 
and Odour; and turns intirely into one ſoft, fimilar, pappy 
Maſs, or Craſſamentum, greatly reſembling fetid human 
Excrement in the Scent, and putreſy d Fleſh in the Tafte. 
See EXCREMENT. : 

If now this fetid Matter thus obtain'd, be directly, whilſt 
it remains in its fetid ſtate, committed to a Glaſs Rewer, 
and diſtill'd with proper degrees of Fire, there will come 
over, 1. A Water impregnated with an urinous Spirit, per- 
fectly like that ohtainable from animal Subjects, and ſepa- 
rable by a freſh Diſtillation {lowly made in a tall Glaſs, into 
Elementary Water ; and a large quantity of pure, white, 
volatile, dry, alkaline Salt, not to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
animal Salts. 2. A volatile, alkaline, oily Salt, that ſhoots 
in the Glebes. 3. An exceedingly volatile and a thick fetid 

Cil, both which are ſo entirely like thoſe of Animals. And, 


laſtly, the remainder being calcin'd in an open Fire, af. 


fords not the leaſt Particle of fixed Salt, juſt as if the Sub- 
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parallel to the fide of the jest 


_ kinds of Vegetables, tho' ever 
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had really. been of the Ani 1 
table Kingdom. e and cf of the y 
This Proceſs is truly univerſal, and holds eq i h *. 
ſo different; | 
and Virtue. Experiments have — their a 
and moſt ſucculent or watry Plants, ſuch a Þ,, the cg 
Oc. as well as with the hotteſt or moſt — Sore 
the.Spurges; £0. and it was always found to Fn, ſuchy 
the ſooner, as the Vegetable em loy'd c ont by 
quantity of Oil 5 tho' with the ſame Phæno the grun 
It will likewiſe ſucceed with d Vegetable.” 
they de mviſten'd with Water before they a on} Prong 
heaps : And- thus we ſometimes ſee that "hogs Ita 
will ſpontaneouſly: take fire and blaze wav: In ly 
it AELP well dried in the making. e Pecially i 
It is ſurprizing to confider, that by this i A 
*betwixtVegerables may be e be diffe 
ren hs 
ſo that Wormwood and Tanſey, for eng 3 te; 
Scurvygraſs, ſhall appear as one and the fame + Otrel and 
this thing appear ne otherwiſe than putreſy d Fle @ ad 
Tho' Sorrel be famed for its power of preſery; 
animal Fluids uncorrupted whilſt they are e. lu th 
the Body, and Scordium for its embalming Virtue "ng n 


tinuing it in a ſtate of Incorruption after Death; yo Fon: 
van z yet eren 


a 7 | 5 corrupted and ch 
ed into ſuch a kind of putreſy A Fleſh as it is the, Fü 
< 2 90110 The Jy "9 © Uthei Vim 
This, Boerbaave confiders as a genekal 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to 1 r r 
and prevent the Inaction and Decreaſe of Matter o go. 
Globe; this active Principle or Medium giving an eaſ 2 
reciprocal Tranſition of Vegetable into Animal Subſix 
and Animal into Vegetable. 5 TM 
Hence we are given to underſtand the Natur 
of Putrefattion, with its difference from — 
both in regard of the Subject, Cauſe, and Effect 
tables alone are the Subject of Fermentation; but both . 
getables and Animals of Putrefaction. Fermentation all 
requites that its Subject be firſt reduced to the form cf 
Liquid, or at leaſt made capable of flogting in one, before 
it can obtain; whereas Putrefattion only ſucceeds whenin 
Subject is half dry, or juſt barely moiſt: which is the Ru. 
ſon why Muſt put up in a wooden Veſſel does not Putreſy ; 
whilft the wha 2" from which it was expreſſed, being thrown 
in heaps, would preſently conceive heat, and run into a 
ſtate of e 
We fee alſo that Vegetable Putrefaction is begun and 
promoted with Heat, and finiſh'd with Coction, which re- 
quires a degree of Heat much greater than that excited by 
Fermentation, as being capable of caufing an Ebullition in 
the Plant, and even of turning it into a Flame : As, indeed, 
the immediate Cauſe of Fermentation is the Motion of the 
Air intercepted between the Fluid and viſcous Parts of the 
fermenting Liquor; but the Cauſe of Putrefaction is Fire 
itſelf, collected or included within the 2utrefying Subject 
Again, the Effects of Fermentation are the Production of 
Flowers or Yeaſt, the converſion of the ſaline part of the 
fermenting Body into Tartar, or an acrimonious Acid and 
fixed kind of Salt, and of Oils into inflammable Spirit, 
retaining ſomething of the nature of the Vegetable 3 but 
Putrefaction makes all the acid Salts volatile and alkaline, 
renders the Oils not ſpirituous, but abominably fetid, u: 
terly deſtroys what ſets the pecific difference between one 
Subject and another, and converts them wholly into a ſoft 
pulpy Maſs, of an animal Nature, without the leaſt Signs 
of any fixed Salt, tho* the recent Vegetable would, by 
Calcination, at the firſt have afforded a large Proportion: 
Or, in ſhort, making nearly the ſame kind of Alteration in 
the whole Subject, as it would undergo by paſſing through 
a ſound animal Body, ſuffering all the Actions thereof, and 
being at length turned into the form of Excrement. Ses 
FERMENTATION. ES | a 
This Operation may let us a little into the nature of aui 
mal Digettion, or the Change which the Aliment ſuffers i 
the human Body For the Change our vegetable Foods 
undergo in the Body, being ſuch as brings em to be of the 
ſame Nature, and afford the ſame Principles with the 
Change induced by Putrefaction, is a preſumption that Di- 
geſtion is nothing elſe ; at leaſt it apparently comes veatet 
thereto than to Fermentation. See DiGzsTrIOoN. , 
PUTRID, PurziDvs, fomething rotten, or putrify'd. 
See PUTREFACTION. | 
Thus we ſay putrid Fleſh—A piurid Humour 
Putrid Limbs, i. e. mortify'd ones, are to be cut off. dee 
Mor TIFICATION, Os 
Purzx1D Fever, is that kind of Fever, where the Hu- 
mours, or part of em, have ſo little circulator) Motion, 
that they fall into an inteſtine one, and putrify. See 
FEzvER. | 3 
This is commonly the caſe after great Evacustior, 
exceſſive Heat; where there is ſuch a Scarcity of mw 
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| Heſychrus writes Fyanepſia 


gu), Column. 


| beight. See 


that the A ER 

ce Walen Falſe is lo, and the Fleſh cooler than 
n eee - 

90171 Term uſed for Powder of calcined Tin. See 


TI X. a Cuſtom 29 the Nook of Foreſts 
>. Bailiffs of Hundreds, to take Man's Meat 
and font 1 's Meat, of the Tenants and Inha- 


Hun chin the Liberty. of Kuaresburg was long 
95 C6 thi Payment of four Pence 


17 Jg noftes de tribus Septimanis in tres Septimanas, 
wa; A ut in ee & poculentis, ad Coſtas 
2 pradicti indebite Placit. apud Preſton. 1) 
LprANETS I, in Antiquity, a Feaſt celebrated by the 
Athenians in the Month Fyanepſion; which, according to 
ality of bo COR, mu ee fourth Month, and 

nded to our Seprember. See FE ACS rr. 1892 
5 refers the Inſtitution of this Feaſt to Theſeus; 
who, at bis Arrival from Crete, made a kind of Sacrifice to 
Apollo of all the Proviſions remaining in his Veſſel; putting 
em all into a Kettle, boiling 'em together, and eating e m 
with his fix Companions; which Cuſtom was afterwards 


continued 


| The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes ſays, it was to acquit him- 


ſelf of a Vow he made to Apollo in a Tempeſt. | 
M. Bandelot writes Puanepfia ; and takes it to be a Feaſt 


jnſtituted in memory of Theſeus's Return after killing the 


Minorgur. See MrnoTaurR, CHILES 

The Greeks vary as to the Origin and Signification of the 
the word Ppattepſion, whence the Feaſt is denominated.— 
Harpocratian calls it Pæanopſia; he adds, that others call 
it Panopſia, becauſe then the Fruits all appear to the Eye. 
and derives it from Tveu®, 
Bean, and ee, I gather : becauſe in this Feaſt the Athenians 
gather d their Beans, and made a kind of Broth of 'em. 

PYCNOSTYLE, or PrchNOSTYLE, in the antient Ar- 
chitecture, a Building where the Columns ſtand very cloſe 
to ohe another. 3 one Diameter and a half of the Column 
being only allow'd for the Intercolumination, See In- 
TERCOLUMINA TION; | 

The Pycnoſtyle is the ſmalleſt of all the Intercolumi- 
nations mention'd by Vitruvius. re 

The Word is form'd from the Greek avxv&; cloſe, and 

Some make the Pycnoſtyle the ſame with the Syſtyle 3 
others diſtinguiſh the Eb, its allowing half a ale 
more in the Corinthian Intercolumination. See Sxs TITLE. 

The Pycnoſtyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belong'd 
to the Compoſite Order 3 and was uſed before the moſt mag- 
nificent Buildings, as at preſent in the Periſtyle of St. Pe- 
ters at Rome, conſiſting of near 300 Columns; and ſuch 
as yet remain of the Antients among the late diſcover'd 
Ruins of a. | | 

PYCNOTICS, Medicines of an aqueous Nature, and 
which have the Faculty of cooling and condenſing, or 
thickening the Humours. | | 

ouch are Purſlain, the Nenuphar, or Water-Lilly, Sola- 
num, Oc. | 

The Word in its original Greek, auxvorinlv, ſignifies 
ſomething that has the power of thickening. 

PYGMY, or Pie ux, or PiomMzvus, a Dwarf, or Perſon 
of 2 ſmall Stature, not exceeding a Cubit in 
WARP and GIANT, 


e Appellation is given among the Antients to a fabu- 


ug Nation, ſaid to have inhabited Thrace, who generated 
brought forth Young at five Years of Age, and were 
at eight ; famous for the bloody War they waged with 


the Cranes, 


OF Word is form'd of the Greek Tvypn, Cubit. See 


PYLING rhe Ground, for Foundations, See Foun- 


DATION, 


1 in Anatomy, the lower Orifice of the Sto- 

» Whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the Inteſtines. See 
* and IN EST INES. | 

* 8 is ſituate on the right ſide of the Stomach, 

n es by an oblique Aſcent to the Duodenum; to pre- 

Stor. x doo precipitate Paſſage of the Aliment out of the 
N See DuopzNUx. 

nary dene £04, it is likewiſe furniſh'd with an extraordi- 

part; Ther Fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other 

tr, which eſe berry, bigras it, ſerve as a kind of Sphinc- 
f is open d by the Contraction of the Stomach, 


5 PyR 
and the Appulſe of the Chyle. See Drexsriox, Cavti- 
\t the bottom of the Fylarus, is a large Cavity, which 
Willi calle the Aurrum Pyiori, and — ag 
be, to keep the Food firſt digeſted, till the latter taken 
into the Stomach be digeſted; tho“, if what harton ob- 
Terves be true, vis. that there are Lacteals in the bottom 
of the Stomach, ſuch a Proviſion ſhould ſeem unneceſſary. 
See LACE ATM ee nt, 
The Word is derived from the Greek eg, Fanitor, 
Door-keeper. | 5 N ra 0 
TIRAMID, in Geometry, a Solid ſtanding on a ſquare 


- Bafis, and terminating, a-top, in a Point: Ora Body whoſe 


Baſe is a Polygon, and whoſe Sides are plain Triangles ; 
Dy ſeveral Tops meeting together in one Point. See 
OL1D. | ; »» 

Zuclid defines it a ſolid Figure, conſiſting of ſeveral 


_ Triangles, whoſe Baſes are all in the ſame Plane, and have 


one common Vertex. See TalANeLER and VERTES. 
Molſfius defines it a Solid, bounded by as many Trian- 
ples, ADC, DOB, and ADB, terminating in one Point, 
4 F the 'Baſe ABC, has Sides. (Tab. GzxomnzTay, 
IF 7 +; $0.15 dF Rec Wit) Fi 24 5 
The Pyramid is ſaid to be Triangular, Quadramgular, 
Quinquangular, Cc. as the Baſe is triangular, quadran- 
gular, Sc. — The Pyramid may be call'd a ſquare, triangular, 
Sc. Cone ; or the Cone, a round Pyramid. Sce Cox x. 


Properties of the Pxg Amin. 


t. All Pyramids and Cones ſtanding on the ſame Baſe, and 
having the ſame Altitude, are demonſtrated to be equal. 
2. A triangular Pyramid is the third part of a Priſm, 
82 on the ſame Baſe, and of the ſame Altitude. See 

RISM. N a . | 4 
3. Hence, ſince every Multangular may be divided 
into Triangulars ; every Pyramid is the third part of a 
. ſtanding on the ſame Baſis, and of the ſame Alti- 
tude. . 2 

4. If a Pyramid be cut by a Plane a/c, parallel to its 
Baſe ABC; the former Plane, or Baſe, will be ſimilar to 
the latter. 5 . 1 

5. All Pyramids, Priſms, Cylinders, c. are in a Ratio 
compounded of their Baſes and Altitudes: The Baſes, 
therefore, being equal, they are in proportion to their Al- 
titudes; and the Altitudes being equal, in proportion to 
their Baſes. | 
6. Pyramids, Priſms, Cylinders, Cones, and other ſimi- 
— Bodies, are in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous 
Sides. 

5. Equal Pyramids, Sc. reciprocate their Baſes and Al- 
titudes3 1. e. the Altitude of the one is to that of the other, 
as the Baſe of the one to that of the other, &c. | 

A Sphere is equal to a Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is equal to 
the Surface, and its Height to the Radius of the Sphere. 

8. A Pyramid is one third of the perpendicular Altitude, 
multiply'd by the Baſe. | 

To meaſure the Surface and Solidity of a Pyramid—— 
Find the Solidity of a Priſm that has the ſame Baſe with 
the given Pyramid: Sze PRIsMu.— And divide this by 
three; the Quotient will be the Solidity of the Pyramid. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the Solidity of the Priſm be found 
670103283 the Solidity of the Pyramid will be thus found 
22335770. | | 

The Surface of a Pyramid is had, by finding the Areas 
both of the Baſe AB C, and of the lateral Triangles ACD, 
CBD, BD A. See TRIANOLE. The Sum of theſe is 
the Area of the Pyramid. 

The external Surface of a right Pyramid, ſtanding on a 
regular Polygon Baſe, is equal to the Altitude of one of the 
Triangles which compoſe it, multiply'd by the whole Cir- 
cumference of the Baſe of the Pyramid. 

To deſeribe a Pyramid on a Plane.—1. Draw the Baſe, 
v. gr. the Triangle ABC; (if the Fyramid requir'd be 
triangular) ſo as that the Side A B, ſuppoſed to be turned 
behind, be not expreſs'd. 2. On A C and CB, conſtruct 
the Triangles ADC, and CDB, meeting in any aſſumed 
or determined Point, v. gr. D; and draw AD, CD, BD: 
Then will ADBC, be a triangular Pyramid. 

To conſtruct a Pyramid of Paſt board, &c.——Suppoſe, 
v. gr. a triangular Pyramid required. 1. With the Radius 
AB, deſcribe an Arch B E; (fig. 79.) and tbereto apply 
three equal Chords, BC, CD, and DF. 2. On DC con- 
ſtruct an equilateral Triangle DEC; and draw the right 
Lines AD and AC. This Paſt-board, Ec. being cut off 
by the Contour of the Figure, what remains within, will 

turn up into a Fyramid. 

PraamiD, in Architecture, is a ſolid maſſive Edifice; 
which from a ſquare, triangular, or other Baſe, riſes dimi- 
niſhing, to a Point, or Vertex. | 

Pyramids are ſometimes uſed to preſerve the Memory 
of fingular Events; and ſometimes to tranſmit to money 

the 
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the Glory and Magnificence of Princes : but as they are 


the Symbol of Immortality, they are more commonly 


uſed as funeral Monuments. See Mon vMENT. _- 
Such is that of Ceſtins at Rome z and thoſe other cele- 


brated ones of Egypt, as famous for the Hugeneſs of their 


Size, as their Antiquity. BEE e Si; e 

Theſe laſt are all ſquare in their Baſes; and tis a thing 
has been frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed Meaſure 
from them; to be thereby tranſmitted to Poſteriry, ——£— 


See their Deſcriptions, Meaſures, Cc. in , Pietro 


A ella Valle, &c. 5 0 0 
Among the Zgyprians, the Pyramid is ſaid to have been 


a Symbol of human Life; the Beginning whereof is re- 


preſented by the Baſe, and the End by the Apex: On 
which account it was, they uſed to erect them on Sepul- 
chres. HEROPDOT us. 5 4 2 . 
Some derive the Word from dess, Wheat, and dude, 
colligo; pretending that the firſt Pyramids were built by 
the Patriarch Joſeph for Granaries.— But Villalpandus, 


with much better reaſon, derives the Word from ave, Fire; 


becauſe ending in a Point like Flame. ] 5 
When they are very narrow at bottom, i. e: their Baſe 


very ſmall; they are call'd Obelisks and Needles. See 
OBzL168. . n d 
Scenography of a PxR Amin. See SCENOGRAPHY, 
Optic PTR AMI D. See Or ric Pyrama. 
PYRAMIDAL Mirrors. See Mirror. 
PYRAMIDAL Numbers, are the Sums of Polygonal 
Numbers, collected after the ſame, manner as the Polygon 
Numbers themſelves are extracted from Arithmetical Fro- 
greſſions. See Por Y, Number, Sc. k 
Theſe are particularly call'd prime Pyramidals— The 
Sums of firſt Pyramidals are call'd ſecond Fyramidals 


The Sums of thoſe third Pyramidals, &c. ad infinitum. 


Particularly thoſe arifing from triangular Numbers are 
call'd prime triangular Fyramidals; thoſe arifing from 
Pentagonal Numbers are call'd prime pentagonal Fyrami- 
dals, &c. 8 8 | 
| 3 manner of ſumming up polygonal Numbers it 
appears evidently how the prime Pyramidal Numbers are 


. 24 — )n, 5 1 
(a—2) 2 32 —.—; expreſſes all the 


found ; vis. 
4 * 

rime Pyrami dals. | | | 
PYRAMIDALE Corpus, in Anatomy, a Plexus of Blood- 


Veſſels on the back of the Teſticles; thus call'd from its 


Form: and from its Structure alſo call'd Corpus Varico- 
ſum, and Pampini-forme. See Cokrpus and Varico- 


: SUM, 7 * 


It conſiſts of innumerable little Veins, communicating 
with cach other 3 and forming a kind of Net-Work ; which, 
at length, uniting, terminate in one Vein; by which the 
Blood is convey'd into them all. a 


T he Origin of this Plexus is from the fpermatic Veins, 


which, a little above the Tefticles, ſplit into ſeveral Bran- 


ches; which again uniting,” ſeveral times, form the Corpus 
Pyramidale. Ste TxsTICLE and SpERMATIC Veins. 
PYRAMIDALES Papilie, fee ParILLR Pyramidales. 
PYRAMIDALIS, in Anatomy, a ſmall Muſcle of the 
Abdomen, lying on the lower part of the Refus—It has 
its Name from its Figure; and its Origin from the Margin of 
the Os Pubis, with a pretty broad fleſhy Head, whence it grows 


gradually narrower till it end in a ſmall round Tendon in the 


Linea alba ; ſometimes almoſt at the Navel. 
This Muſcle is ſometimes fingle, ſometimes it has its 
fellow; and ſometimes they are both wanting. 

PYRAMIDOID, call'd alſo Parabolic Spindle, a ſolid 
Figure form'd by the Revolution of a Parabola round its 
Baſe, or greateſt Ordinate. 

Thus, if you conſider it according to the Method of In- 
divifibles, you may conceive its Solidity to confiſt of an in- 
finite Series of Circles, whoſe Diameters are all parallel to 
the Axis of the revolving Parabola. See PARA BOL IC 


Spinale. | 


PYRATE, ſee PIRATE. | 

PYRENOIDES Proceſſus, in Anatomy, a Proceſs of the 
ſecond Vertebra; thus call'd from its pear-like ſhape 3 as 
alſo for the like reaſon, Dentiformis, or Tooth-like Pro- 
ceſs. See PRoctss and VER TEBRA. | 
4 Word is compounded of Fyrum, Pear, and «os, 

igure. | | | 

PYRETICS, Medicines good againſt Fevers. See Fx- 
VER. 

The Word is form'd from the Greck ur-, Fever, of 
Tvp, Fire. 

PYRIFORMIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
receiving its Name from its Figure, which reſembles that 
of a Pear.—lIt is alſo call'd Diacus externus, from its Si- 
tuation. See IL1acvs. | 

Its beginning is round and fleſhy, from the inferior and 
internal part of the Os Sacrum, where it reſpects the Pelvis 
of the Abdomen 3 and deſcending obliquely in the great 
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Sinus of the Os llium, above the acute Proceſ of hers, | 


and joining with the Glutens medius, it inſert I 
1 


round Tendon. into the ſupetior part of the 
N Trochanter. l * 
This moves the Os Fymoris ſomewhat uwe . 
It 25 a ene d ul 
PIRIT ES, io Natural Hiſtory, a Semi 
to be the Marcaſite of Copper 8 Marg ag e 
iy thas Mem) is formed. SceMancany, Ona, Cn 
rom tbis Marcafite it is that the Romer wc. 
enged. See Viren. ” Roman Vrin 18 Pry. 
12 Word is ne ram the Greek vor, in repurd 
takes fire more readily than any other Stan © di 
call'd Anis. ; 53 4 OE Stone—— 8 all 
Antiently it was uſed in lieu of the Flinte 1 pr. 
— Dr. Slat Cc tells us of a Heap of abba — 
or three hundred Tons; which being cover'd wy e 
Air five or fix Months, took fire, and burnt a rom: 
Some of it look'd like melt an Vet, 
ed Metal, others like 
Stones. He adds, it emitted a moſt noiſome — 
Dr. Zifter attributes Thunder, Earthquakes, Ge : 
ſulphureous and inflammable Breath of the Pyrit wh 
TaunDER, EARTHQUAKE, EXnATATIOR, Ce n 
 PrgIrTEs, in a more general ſenſe, is uſed for the M 
caſites of all Metals; the Names whereof ate wh q : 
cording to the Metals they partake of. See Maxc 50 1 
Thus Chryſites is that of Gold 3 Argyrites that of Sine 
S1derites that of Iron; Chalcites. that of Copper ; Mie 
dites that of Lead, Sc. See Arcvyarres Barn 
SiDERITES, Sc. AT Ry vo 
A ſee PrxoTECUNITA, 
NUS, from a#e, Ignis, Fire, and Jung. 7; 
Wine ; is a Term fe ors for rey U n 
Wine; thus call'd becauſe made by Fire, or rather becuſ 
render d of a fiery nature. See Se1rir and n 
CATION. | | 
PYROET, or Prxovzr, or Pyrover, in the Manage 
See PIROUuETr. ö 7 he 
 PYROMANCY, a kind of Divination, perform'd by 
means of Fire. See Divination. 19 
The Antients imagined they could foretel Futurity by in 
ſpeRing Fire and Flame: To this end, they conſider d its). 
rect ion, or which way it turn'd.— Sometimes they added o- 
ther Matters to the Fire; e. gr. a Veſſel full of Urne, vitb is 
Neck bound about with Wool 5 watching narrowly on which 
fide it burſt, and thence taking their Augury. 
Sometimes they threw Pitch on it; and if it took fire 
immediately, eſtee m'd it a good Augury, 
PYROTECHNY, PrzoTEcnaNnia, the Art of Fire; 
or 4 Science which teaches the Management and Application 
of Fire in ſeveral Operations. Sce FIRE. 
1 The Word is form'd from the Greek 7ve, Fire, and ny, 
8 | | 
Pyrotechny is of two kinds, Military, and Chymcal. 
Military PxroTECHNY is the Doctrine of Artificial Fire- 
Works and Fire-Arms 3 teaching the Structure and Ul 
both of thoſe uſed in War for the Attacking of Fortifications 
Sc. as Gun-Powder, Cannons, Bombs, Granadoes, Carcſs, 
Mines, Fuſees, &c. and thoſe made for 7 <a 
as Rockets, Stars, Serpents, &c, See Fl E- Arm, Car- 
NANCE, Oc. N | | 
Some call Pyrotechny by the name Artillery; tho'that 
Word ſeems confined to the Inſtruments uſed in War. See 
ARTILLERY. | 8 
Others chuſe to call it Pprobology, g. d. the Art of Miſſle 
Fires; from the Greek Typ, Fire, and gaνν, to c 
throw. See GunNERT, PROIECTI IE, c. 
Welfns has reduced Pyrotechnia into a kind of mit 
Mathematical Art: Indeed, it won't allow of Geometrical 
Demonftrations 3 but he brings it to tolerable Rules 
Reaſons ; whereas, before, it had uſed to be treat by 
Authors at Random and without any Reaſon at all, der 
MATHEMATICS. | 
See the Elements of Military Pyrotechny under the ſe· 
veral Inſtruments and Operations; CANNON, Bou, Roc. 
KE T, Gux- PowpER, c. | 3 
Chymical PY RoTECHNI A, is the Art of managing 05 
applying Fire, in Diſtill ations, Calcinations, and other Ope- 
rations of Chymiſtry. See Cy uISTRV and . 
Some reckon a third kind of Pyrotechnia, vis. ine ; 
of fuſing, refining, and Preparing Metals. See Meral, 
Fus10Nn, REFINING, Oc. : Ile. or 
- PYROTICS, in Medicine, Remedies either act Þ 
A hot; and which, accordingly, will Fecal 
'leſh, and raiſe an Eſchar, See CavsTIC and £5 
ROTIC, f bo 
The Word is form'd from the Greek ade, Flite. Eier 
PYRRHIC, PraRRHICA, in Antiquity, 2 kiod © orcil 
ciſe on Horſe-back 3 or a feign'd Combat, ior th; Ex 
of the Cavalry. See ExERACISE. lt 
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| 1-1; 208 es es Inventor Pyrrbicus, or 
was 22 — who feſt my the Crerans to march 


Ae ſure and Cadence to Battel ; and to obſerve the 
at, i of the Pyryhic Foot. es Son. of Achill 
ö derive the Name from True Son ot Aebiltes, 
u | 0 this Exerciſe at the Obſequies of his Father, 
ins bon 1 ſays, twas Achilles himſelf that invented it. 
ren 7 ; Romans, alſo, call'd it Ludus Trojanus, the Trojan 
| and Aulus Gellius, Decurſus. 8 
1 - Joubtleſs this Exerciſe that we ſee repreſented on 
* two Cavaliers 5 2 running with Launces, 
eurd ; Decurſio in the Exergue. 
bo 40 71 7 in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a Foot con- 
...: - of two Syllables both ſhort See Foo r. 
Loch YRRHONIANS, 4 Sect of antient Philoſophers, ſo 
ol twp Id from their Founder To. See Purrosorhzn. 
om the The diſtinguiſhing Character of this Philoſopher was, 
Wee bat he profeſs'd to doubt of every thing; maintaining, 
red-bo nn Men only judge of Truth and Falſhood from Ap- 
e. arances. . . . 2 | 
to the PO this Principle he kept himſelf in continual ſuſpenſion 
l. Ste of Mind, never determining on any thing; to avoid the In- 


-onveniencies of Error and falſe Judgments. See ERROR, 
| * Jifinguiſh'd by the. Name of Pyrrbonians, 
or Sceptics, are Perſons who, from the great Number of 


"I to lar Credulity, maintain that there is no- 
3 — e World. See Sckrrics. - 
The truth is, Pyrrhoniſin bas ſome foundation in Na- 
ture: We don't judge of things from their real Eſſences, 
but from their Relations to ourſelves. Moſt of our Ideas 
| we receive by means of our Senſes 3 but our Senſex are not 
given us to judge of the Eſſences, but the Relations of things 
to ourſelves, i.e. how they may affect us, ſo as to do us 
ood or harm. See SENSATION, RELATION, SENSE, Cc. 
Thus, e. gr. our Eyes don't give us the real Magnitudes 
of ObjeAs, but their relative ones only. See VISION. 
See alſo Body and Mar TEA. | ; | 
The Academicks differ d from the Pyrrhonians, in that 


ir they own'd there were ſome things more like, or a- kin to 
t 0j. Truth than others; which the Pyrrbonians perem ptorily 
ed o- denied. See ACADEMICS, | 

t it Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonians, in affirmin 


that there is nothing certain, were the moſt aſſuming a 
decifive of all Philoſophers 3' fince they muſt have firſt ex- 
amin d all things, to be able to determine preciſely that all 
things are uncertain, ; , EE IO 
It may be added, that the very Principle of the Pyrrbo- 
nians deſtroys itſelf: For if there be nothing certain, then 
muſt that Dogma itſelf be precarious; and if no one thing 
be more probable or liker to Truth than another, why ſhal 
the Principle of the Pyrrhonians be believed preferably 


as our other Knowledge. 3 . 
PYTHAGOREANS, a Sect of antient Philoſophers, 
who retain d to the Doctrines of Pythagoras. See PriLo- 
SOPHER, . | | 


Lapidary, and Pupil of Pherycides; who flouriſh'd about 
the ſeventh Olympiad, i. e. about 500 Years before Chriſt. 
This Sect was alſocall'd the Tralic Sect, or Italic School, 


and een. into the Indies, to inform his Underſtanding ; re- 
turning home to his own Country, and there unable to bear 
the Tyranny of Polycrates, or Soli ſon, retir'd into the 
Eaſtern Part of Italy, then call'd the Greater Greece, and 
there taught and form'd his Se. See Ionic. 

He is held to have excell'd in every part of Science : 
Laer tius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt 
Divination, and the Interpreting of Dreams; in Egypt he 
learnt all the Myſteries of the Prieſts, and the whole Syſtem 
of Symbolical Knowledge, with all their Theology—— 
Porphyry adds, that he learnt the Mathematical Sciences 
in bis Travels Geometry from the Egyptians, the Doc- 
_ of Numbers and Proportions from the Phenicians, and 
7 ronomy from the Chaldeans 3 Morality, and Theology 

e learnt chiefly from the Magi. Ee 
8 He was the firſt who aſſum d the Title Philoſopher 3 the 
84275 till his time having bore the arrogant Title coęol 
ee Pniroso HER. 
: famblicus obſerves, that in Phanicia he converſed with 
e Prophets and Philoſophers, the Succeſſors of Mochus 


| have to be Moſes. 


1 in Faly was at Crotona; where he is ſaid to 

dase den attended by no leſe than 600 Scholars. II is 

1 N call'd the Temple of Ceres, and the Street where 
0 the Muſeum, Sce Mvsz uM. 

; b. Nr School proceeded the greateſt Philoſophers 

# Bia ators, Zaleucus, Charonidas, Archytas— Por- 

N15 tays, as ſoon as he arriy'd in Traly he had an Auditory 


LY : 
( * 
* 


things that are dark and obſcure, and from the Averſion 


| to the oppoſite one; ſince itſelf is come at in the ſame way 


Num 


becauſe Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypr, Chaldea, 


= Phyſiologiſt ; which Mochus, Selden and ſome others 


— — 2 1 " — —— 1 E 


f two thouſand Peo — * nnr 
He endeavour d to aſſuage the Paſſions of the Mind with 


Verſes, and Numbers; and made a PraQtice of com ſing 
his Mind every Morning by his Harp; frequently finging 


the Pans of Thales. Sec Music. | 
[Exerciſes of the Body made a confiderable part of his 
Diſcipline. See Grmnasric 5 wh AIRS 
His School became ſo popular, that Cities and People 
committed their Republics to the Government of his Scho- 
lars At length, Porphyry adds, Envy ſtirring up Sedi- 
tion againſt em, they were oppreſs'd ; and in time, their 
Learning, which they ever kept ſecret, was loft ; except 
ſome difficult things learnt by Rote by the Crowd of 
7 For Pythagoras never committed any thing to 
riting. F e | 
; Beſide bis public School, Pyrhagoras had a College in 
bis own Houſe, which he call'd /g, Cænobium: In 
this were two Orders or Claſſes of Scholars, iZw7recxo}, Ex- 
oterici, call d alfo Auſcultantes; and in,, Intrinſtct. 
Abe former were Novices and Probationers, who were 
kept under along Examen, and even impoſed a Quinquen- 
nial Silence, to teach them Modeſty and Attention, accord- 
ing to Apuleius; or, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, to 
teach them to abſtract their Minds from ſenſible Objects, 
and enure them to the pure Contemplation of the Deity. 
The latter were call'd Genuini, Perfecti, Mathematici, 
and Pythagoreans, by way of Eminence Tbeſe alone 
were let into the Arcana and Depths of the real Pythago- 
ric Diſcipline. LY a | 
Clemens obſerves, that theſe Orders correſponded very ex- 
actly to thoſe among the Hebrews: For in the Schools of 
the Prophets were two Orders, vis. the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, who were the Scholars; and the Doctors or Maſters, 
who were alſo call'd Perfecti. And among the Levites, 
the Novices or Tyro's, who had their Quinquennial Exer- 
ciſes, by way of Preparation. Laſtly, even among the Proſe- 
lytes there were two Orders; Exoterici, or Proſelytes of 
the Gate; and Iutrinſeci or Perſecti, or Proſelytes of the 
Covenant. He adds, 'tis highly probable that Pythagoras 
himſelf had been a Proſelyte of the Gate, if not of the 
Covenant. See Prornezcy, : 
Gale endeavours to prove, that Pythagoras borrow'd his 
Philoſophy from that of the s; to this end producing 
the Authorities of many of the Fathers, and antient Au- 
thors 3 and even pointing out the Tracks and Footſteps of 
Moſes in ſeveral'paxts of Pythagoras's Doctrine. 
 Pyrhagoras taught, 1. That God is one; that he is a moſt 


ſimple, incorruptible, and invifible Being; and therefore 


only to be worſhipped with a pure Mind, with the ſimpleſt 

Rites, and thoſe pre ſeribed by himſelf. 
Zaertius obſerves, that he made Unity the Principle of 

all things; henee aroſe Duality, Sc. See Uniry, Oc. 


Ia his Converſation with the Z2yprians, he learnt abun- 
dance of Secrets about Numbers; to which he attributed 


ſo much, that he even attempted to explain all things in 
Nature by Numbers. In effect, it was a common Opi- 


. 8 nion of the antient Philoſophers, that the Species of 
The Founder of this Se& was of Samos, the Son of a Thin P P 


py. hays ic each other the Nature and Relation of 
78; and tat the Univerſe, and all Things therein, 
were produced according to certain Numbers, inherent in 
the Creator's Mind. See CREATOR. 5 
Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagoreans ſtudied the 
Doctrine of Numbers with great Attention: Since the in- 
corporeal Forms, and firſt Principles of Things, i. e. the 
Divine Ideas, could not be deliver'd in Words, they had 
recourſe to Demonſtration by Numbers; and thus call'd the 
common Reaſon and Cauſe of Unity, Identity, and Equality, 
by the Name One. 

2. Pythagoras further taught, that there is a Relation or 
Kin-ſhip between the Gods and Man; and therefore the 
Gods take care of Man Which, Clemens Alerandrinus 


ſays, is apparently borrow'd. from the Chriſtian Doctrine of 


Providence. See ProviDeENCE. | 

Pythagoras alſo aſſerted a Metempſychoſis, or Tranſmigra- 
tion of Souls; and therefore the Immortality of the Soul. 
See METEMPSYCHOSIS. | 


3. He taught, that Virtue is Harmony, Health, and e- 


yery good thing ; and that God, and therefore every thing, 
confifts of Harmony. See Harmony. 

PyTHAGOREAN, or PyTrHAGoRIcC Syſtem, among the 
Antients, was the ſame with the Copernican Syſtem among 
the Moderns. See SYSTEM. 

It was thus call'd, as having been maintained and culti- 
vated by Pythagoras, and his Followers; not that it was 
invented by him, for it was much older. See Cor ERNI 


CAN Syſtem. 8 
Pu . Theorem, or Propoſition, is the 47th of 


the firſt Book of Euclid. See TaIANOLER and HyroTHE- 


NUSE. | 
Pyraacoric Terractyt. See TETRA Trsõ. 
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PYTHIA, or Prrniax, in Ay the Prieſteſs of 
Apollo 3 by whom he deliver'd Oracles. See Oracrs. 
She was thus call'd from the God himſelf, who was en- 
titled Apollo Pythius, from his ſlaying the Serpent Python ; 
or, as others will have it, am 75 v9.2, becauſe Apollo, 
the Sun, is the cauſe of Rottenneſs 3 or, according to others, 
from aur39a, I hear, becauſe People went to hear and 
conſult bis Oracles. 46h Y 
The Prieſteſs was to be a pure Virgin=—She ſat on the 
Covercle, or Lid, of a brazen Veſſel, mounted on a Tri- 


| pod and thence, after a violent Enthuſiaſm, deliver'd her 


racles, or rather explain'd thoſe of the God; i. e. re- 
hearſed a few ambiguous and obſcure Verſes, which were 
taken for Orac les. | | | 

All the Pythiæ did not ſeem to have had the ſame Ta- 
lent at Poetry, or Memory enough to retain their Leſſon 
Plutarch and Strabo make mention of Poets, who were 
kept in pay, as Interpreters of Jupiter, &c. 1 

5 Games, Py THIcILudi, were ſolemn Games in- 
ſtituted in honour of Apollo, and in memory of his killing 
the Serpent Python with his Arrows. See GAM ESG. 

The Fythici were celebrated in Macedonia, in a place 
call'd Pythium—— They were the next in Fame after the 
Olympic Games; but were more antient than they: for 
tis pretended they were inſtituted immediately after the 


Defeat of the Serpent. 0 


and that twas for this reaſon Apollo kill d it 


( 922 ) | P V 2 | 
WM... '# £8 + *» 42 | 
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They were held every two Years, toward 


laphebolion, which anſwer'd to our Februar * the lad z 


The Fythia were alſo celebrated x 
theſe were the moſt renawn dof rs d . 


ate compoſed in praiſe of the Victors in the — cee 


See PinDARIC. | an Gas, 
The Critics are divided on. the Subject of a 
Python——The Poets ſay, that uno made 8 ene 
ſecute Latona, and prevent her bringing intg Ot It to pe 
-Apollo and Diana, whom ſhe had conceiy'd G 
iter; 
Stralo ſays, twas no other tha . 3 
Draco, has Apollo ridded the. World of ou Villain tg 
Dickinſon, in bis TN Phenicizantes, ma... 
Python of the Greeks to be the Typhon of the 5 ame th 
and the Typhon of the Phenicians to be the Gen 
ture; and Apollo who ſlew it, he will have oy 


ua. 
PYXIS Nautica, in Navigation, th a 
See Coup Ass. | , e e Seaman's Con, 
The Word Pyxis is Latin, and li =P 
2 . or N #2, and literally Gipnifies 4 lit 
Among Anatomiſts, Pyxis is alſo uſed f. 
the Hip-bone. See AcETABULUM, x: te Caniy a 


det. See LETTER and ALTA RRr. 
9 1 — has this peculiar to it, that tis always 
follow'd by an U. See U. ; 

The © is form'd from the Hebrew p, Koph; which 

@ other Languages have borrow d; tho' ſome of them 
e rejected it again, particularly the Greeks, who now 
— retain it as a Numeral Character. 
w elfect, there is that reſemblance between the © and 
C, in ſome Languages, and K in others 3. that many Gram- 
marians, in imitation of the Greeks, baniſh the Q as a 
ſuperfluous L_....- , F 

Papias even affirms, that all the Latin Words now wrote 
with a 2, were wrote among the antient Romans with a 
C: But we want better Authorities. For tho that may 
bold in many caſes, inſomuch that we ſtill write indiffe- 
rently quur or cur, cum or quum, quoti die or cotidie, Oc. 
et does it not thence thence follow, that they wrote cis, 
ge, cid; for quis, que, quid What Inſcriptions autho- 
| rize ſuch a de þ fangs NE ae N 
Far from this the Antients ſometimes ſubſtituted Q for 
C; and wrote quojus, ques, for cujus, cus, Sc. | 
Varro, however, and ſome other Grammarians, as we 
| are told by Cenſorinus, Ec. would never uſe the &. The 
| truth is, its Uſe or Diſuſe ſeems to have been ſo little ſet- 
led and agreed on, that the Poets uſed the © or C indiffe- 
rently, as beſt ſuited their Meaſures; it being a Rule, 


ble; and that the C imported them to be divided. 
| Hence it is, that LTucretius uſes cuiret for three Sylla- 


uſes relicuum for 1 as in quod dedi datum non vel- 
lem relicuum non; where the cum muſt be two Syllables, 
| otherwiſe the Trochaic Verſe will be lame of a Foot. | 
In the French, the Sound of the © and K are ſo near a- 
kin, that ſome of their niceſt Authors think the former 
| might be ſpared Ramus adds, that till the Eftabliſh- 
ment of Royal Profeſſors in the Univerſity of Paris under 
| Francis l. they always uſed © in the Latin the ſame as in 
| the French; pronouncing kis, kalis, kantus, &c. for quis, 
qualis, quantus, Oc. | 
Some very learned Men make Qa double Letter, as 
well as K and X——According to them, © is evidently a 
Cand U joined together=—"Tis not enough that the Sound 
is the ſame; but they ſee the Traces of the CU in the Fi- 
| gure of the Q; the / being only laid obliquely &, ſo as 
to come within the Cavity of the C. 


Tho' Foe Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think this no Proof of 

the Point; for in Gruter's Inſcriptions, we find not only the 

& but alſo the C, put for QU; as Cintus, Quintus, ſicis 

- Huis, &c, Yet no body ever imagin'd the C a double 
„ | | 

, & among the Antients, was a Numeral Letter, ſignify- 

ng 5003 as in the Verſe, | 


Q velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 


A Daſh over it, a ), I 
| thouſand * ©, denoted it to ſignify five hundred 
is alſo uſed as an Abbreviature in ſeveral Art 
In hyfician's Bills, Q. Pl. ſtands for quantum placet, or 
| 7947178 vis, as much as you pleaſe of a thing; 4./: for 
Wantum ſufficit, or as much as is neceſſary. | 
Among Mathematicians, . E. D. ſignifies quod erat de- 

ofrandum, which was to de demonſfrated L. E. F. 
90d erat faciendum, which was to be done. 
I D. is alſo frequently uſed among Grammarians, Cc. 
| Or quaſi gictum, as if it were ſaid, Qc. 

UACK, in Medicine. See Emerric. x 

. QUADRA, in Building, any ſquare Border, or Frame, 
Wo a 2 Baſſo-Relievo, Pannel, Painter's or other 


* The Word is alſo uſed abufively for a Frame or Border 
- Wo Form; as Round, Oval, or the like. 
Time : RAGESIMA, a Term ſometimes uſed for the 
n Lent; becauſe conſiſting of forty Days. See 
Hence, ſome Monk f 
Lie. eme Monks are ſaid to lead a Quadrageſimal 
3 bes to live on Quadrageſimal Food all Nen 5 
DRAGESIMA Sunday, is the firſt Sunday in Lent ; 


& In 14 
Kee Latte e it is about the fortieth Day before Eaſter. 
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that the © joined the two following Vowels into one Sylla- 


bles, in lieu of quiret; acua for aqua; and that Plautus 


To confirm this, they ſay the Antients wrote 41, 4%, id. 
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A Confonant, OY the ſixteenth Letter of the | 


On the ſame account, the three preceding Sundays, are 
call'd Quinquageſima,” Sexageſima, and Sepruageſma. See 
Quvinquaczsina; Cc. 

— QUADRAGESIMALS, denote Aid. Lent Contributions, 
or Offerings. See OrrxRINq, OBLatiION, Co. 

It was an antient Cuſtom for People to viſit their Mother- 
Church on Mid-Zent Sunday, and to make their Offerings 
at the High Altar: and the like was alſo done in Mypitſun- 


Week — hut as theſe latter Oblations, 8c. were ſome- 


times commuted for by a Payment of Penticoſtals, or 
Whitſun-Farthings: See PenTicosTAt8——So were the 
former alſo changed into a cuſtomary Payment, called 


4 — 4 —— enarii Quadrageſimales; and ſometimes 
Letare Zeruſalem, from a Hymn ſo call'd, ſung on that 


day; beginning; Jeruſalem Mater omnium, Ec. 

_ QUADRANGLE, in Geometry, a Quadrangular, or 
Quadrilateral Figure; or a Figure which bas four Sides, or 
four Angles, Sce Fievar and QvaraitataERAL. 


To the Claſs of Quadrangles, or 8 Figures, 


belong the Square, Parallelgram, Trapezium, Rhombus, 
and 1 g. See SQUARE, PARALLELOGRAM, RHOM- 
Bus, SS ”4 . | 

A Square, Oc. is a regular Quadrangle—a Trapezium an 
irregular one. | 
Quadrangular Figures are not 
the Flanks and flank'd Angles being too ſmall. See Bas- 
ION. 8 | 0 , | | 

QUADRANS, in Antiquity. See As. 


Penny; or a Farthing. See PENN and FarTriNG. 

QUADRANT, Quvapxzans, in Geometry, an Arch of 
a Circle, containing 90 Degrees, or one fourth of the entire 
Periphery. Sce Ax ch and Ciacin: See alſo DRREE. 

Sometimes, alſo, the Space or Area included between 
this Arch and two Radii, drawn from the Center to each 
Extremity thereof, is call'd a Quadrant, or more properly 

adrantal Space; as being a quarter of the entire Circles 

See SECTOR. Fl | 

Qvarranrt, is alſo a Mathematical Inſtrument, of 
great uſe in Navigation and Aſtronomy; for the taking of 
Altitudes, c. See ALTITUDE. 


The. SCuadrant is variouſly contrived, and furniſhed with 


various Apparatus, according to the various Uſes it is in- 


tended for; but they all have this in common, that they 


conſiſt of a Quadrant, or quarter of a Circle, whoſe Limb 
is divided into 90 Degrees; that they have a Plummer ſuſ- 
pengeg from the Centre, and are furniſh'd with Pinnulæ, 
or Sights. 
| The principal, moſt uſual, and moſt uſeful arants, 
are, the Common or Surveying Quadrant, the Aſtronomical 
duadrant, the Horodictical Quadrant, Gunter's Quadrant, 
Sutton's or Collins's Quadrant, and the Sinecal Quadrant. 
Due Common or Surveying Quadrant (repreſented Tab. 
SuRvEYiNG, fig. 30.) is made of Braſs, Wood, or other 
Matter; uſually 12 or 15 Inches Radius Its Circular 
Limb is divided into 90, and each of thoſe ſubdivided into 


as many equal Parts as the Space will allow; either diago- 


nally, or otherwiſe———On one Edge, or Semidiameter, 
are fixed two immoveable Sights; and in the Angle, or 
Centre, is hung a Thread with a Plummer. . 

To the Centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, fixed a Label or 
moveable Index, bearing two other Sights like the Index 
of a Teleſcope———And in lieu of the immoveable Sights, 
is ſometimes fitted a Teleſcope ;z tho' this more properly 
belongs to the Aſtronomical Quadrant. 


On the under fide, or face of the Inftrument, is fitted a : 


Ball, and Socket; by means whereof, it may be put in any. 
fition for uſe. 2 
Beſides the Eſſentials of the Quadrant, there is frequent- 
ly added on the face near the Centre, a kind of Comparti- 
ment, call'd the Quadrat, or Geomerrical Square 3 as in the 
Figure This, in ſome meaſure, making a.diftinQ Inſtru- 
ment of itſelf ; ſee its Deſcription and Uſe under the 
Article QUADRAT. worn 54 fag 
The Quadrant is to be uſed in different Situations, ac- 
cording to the Dimenſions to be taken To obſerve 
Heights and Depths, its Plane is diſpoſed at right Angles' 
to the Horizon : To take horizontal Diſtances, the Plane is 
diſpoſed parallel thereto, _ | 
Heights and Diſtances, again, may be taken two ways; 
vis. by means of the fixed Sights and Plummet, and by 


the Label. Une 


per for Fortification 5 


QvanrraNns, in our Cuſtoms, is the fourth part of 2 
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Uſe. the Common, or Surveying QUADRANT. ted, would afford a very dry "ET | 
EY TOs ee. WU 1 leſs Detail; which we ſhall one ts wel | 
1. To take the Height, or wn ook an Object, with the known among the Inſtrument- Makers Aud 5 


fixed Sights and Plummet Place the Quadrant vertical- 
ly, and the Eye under the Sight next the Arch of the Qua- 
* Thus direct the Inſtrument to the Object, v. gr · 
the Top of a Tower, till the viſual Rays thereof ſtrike 
 thro' the Sights upon the Eye. | | 
This done, the Portion of the Arch intercepted between 
the Thread and the Semidiameter, whereon the Sights are 
faſten d, ſhew the Complement of the n a- 
bove the Horizon, or its Diſtance from the Zenith; and the 
other Portion of the Arch intercepted between the Thread 
and the other Semidiameter, ſhews the Height itſelf of the 
Object above the Horizon. 5 8 b | 
The ſame Arch likewiſe gives the Quantity of the Angle 
made by the viſual Ray, and a horizontal Line parallel to 
the Baſe of the Tower. W 0 


Note, to obſerve Depths, the Eye 
that Sight next the Centre of the Quadrant. | 
From the Height, or Depth of the Object, in Degrees 
thus found, which ſuppoſe 35®, 35', and the Diſtance of 
the foot of the Object from the place of Obſervation care- 
fully meaſur'd, which ſuppoſe 47 Foot; its Height or Depth 
in Feet, Iards, &c. is eaſily determin'd by the moſt common 
Caſe in Trigonometry. See TaIANeT E. 3 
For we have here, in a Triangle, one Side given, vis. the 
Line meaſured; and we have all the * * for that of 
the Tower is always ſuppoſed a right _ the other two 
therefore are equal to another right Ang 
obſerved is 352, 35'z therefore the other is 54*, 25. See 
ANGLE. e f e 
The Caſe then will be reduced to this; as the Sine of 
54, 25 is to 4) Feet; ſo is the Sine of 359, 35 to a 4th 
Term, vis. 335 Feet: to which add the Height of the 
Obſerver's Eye, ſuppoſed 5 Foot, the Sum 38 1 Feet, is 
the Height of the Tower required. 
2. The further Uſe of the Quadrant in taking of Alti- 
tudes of Objects, both acceſſible and inacceſſible 3 ſee under 
the Article ALTITUDE. | EN WIG SLY 
3. Uſe of the Quadrant in taking Heights and Diſtances 
by the Index and Sgt.. — To take, e. gr. a Height, as 
that of a Tower, whoſe Baſe is accefiible——Place the 
Plane of the Inſtrument at right Angles to the Plane of the 
Horizon, and one of its Edges parallel therets, by means 
of the Plummet, which in that caſe will hang down along 
the other -In this Situation turn the Index, till thro* the 
Sight you ſee the top of the Tower; and the Arch of the 
Limb of the Quadrant between that fide thereof parallel 
to the Horizon, and the Index, will be the Height of the 
Tower in degrees: whence, and from the Diftance mea- 
| ſured as before, its Height in Feet, Oc. may be found by 
Calculation, as in the former Caſe z or without Calculation, 
by drawing, from the Data, on Paper, a Triangle fimilar 
to the great one, whoſe Baſe is the Diſtance, and its Per- 
dicular meaſured on the Scale, the Height of the Tower. 
7 BY Quad is. only 3 
4. Uſe of t, uadrant in meaſuri 120ntal Dil. 
tance Tho the Quadrant be a ſs Hep . 
for this purpoſe than a Theodolite, Semicircle, or the like, 
| by reaſon Angles greater than Quadrauts cannot be taken 
hereby; yet Neceſſity ſometimes obliges Perſons to have 
recourſe to it. | | | 
- The Manner of its Application herein is the ſame with 
that of the Semicircle ; all the difference between the two 
Inſtruments conſiſting in this, that the one is an Arch of 


* 


180%H and can therefore take an Angle of any Quantity; 


and the other only an Arch of 909, and therefore confined 
to Angles of that Quantity. See, therefore, SEMI-cIRA- 
cLE. | | | 
Aſtronomical QUavranrT, is a large Quadrant, uſuall 
2 of Braſs, ſometimes of wooden — only rd whe 
Plates of Iron, or the like; having its Limb curiouſly di- 
vided, diagonally or otherwiſe, into Degrees and Minutes, 
and even Seconds, if poſſible; with plain Sights fixed to 
one ſide of it, or inſtead thereof, a Teleſcope; and an In- 
dex maring about the Centre, carrying either plain Sights, 
or a Teleſcope. | * 
Theſe Quadrants are of principal uſe in taking Obſerva- 

tions of the Sun, Planets, or fixed Stars. See OßgszRVA- 
TION. Fg 

The Antients uſed only plain Sights, but the Moderne 
have found it of great benefit to uſe Teleſ. 

2 yo MEDI 8 * Kg 2857 a 

, that the Contrivance of moving the Inde 

help of a Screw on the Edge of the Limb. and of 2 
and eaſily directing it, and the Quadrant upon its Pedeſia . 
the Screws and 


to any defired Phznomenon, by means 
greater Improvement of the In- 


dented Wheels, is a Qill 
The Particulars of the Mechaniſm whereby this is efec- 


trument. 


ON oe | 
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1 (Tab. AsTRONOMY, fig. 53.) 


muſt be placed over 


5 but the Angle 
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content ourſelves with giving a Figure or liey ten 


- The Uſe of this Inſtrument is obviou—Being 


as above, and turned horizont | ad 

thro' the moveable Teleſc ny cond 2 is 1 0 

in with the Point of Interſetion of the croſs ſeen tofu 

pou by the Index give the Altitude read de be. 

ET,ESCOPE. LE. tequir d. $. 

lade ert, e affe berni © Weil e FN 
nftrument, thus call d from its [ſe in n 1 | 
the Day; whichis its only UG. © in telling the Hour of St 


Its ConftruQion is fo fimple and eaſy, and iu 


ſo ready, that we ſhall deſcribe both. Application | 
.who way want other Conveniencies. bor the Uſe of ſome Aſ 


Conſtruction and Uſe of the Horodictical Quanaayy 


From the Centre of the Quadrant C, (Tab. 


MY, Fig. 54.) whoſe Limb A B is divided int A8TRrON. 


0 90e 


ſcribe ſeven concentric Circles at Interval 
and to theſe add the Signs of the Zodiac - the aku 1 
are repreſented in the Scheme. 2. Applying a Ruler 0 if 


Centre C, and the Limb A B, mark upon th 

rallels the Degrees correſ ponding to ne 
when therein, for the given Hours; connect the Points 0 
longing to the ſame Hour with a curve Line, to which 100 


the Number of the Hour——To the Radius C4 kt ff 
couple of Sights, and to the Centre of the Quadran' 10 t 
a Thread with a Plummet, and upon the Thread a Bead 1, th 


flide. , | 
I now the Bead be brought to the Parallel where: 
Sun is, and the Quadrant irected to the en M ame 
Ray paſs thro the Sights, the Bead will ſhew the Hour 
For the Plummet in this fituation cuts all the Parallel in 
the Degrees correſponding to. the Sun's Altitude : Since 
then, the Bead is in the Parallel which the Sun then ge. 
ſcribes, and thro the Degrees of Altitude to which the dun 
is elevated every Hour, there paſs Hour-Lines; the Bead 
muſt ſhew the preſent Hour Some Perſons who are not 
mighty nice, repreſent the Hour-Lines by Arches of Circles, 
or even by ſtraight Lines; and that without any ſenfible 


r. FF 

Gunter s QpADRAN x, is a kind of Quadrant (repreſented 
Tab. As r RONoux, Fig. 55.) b by our — 
Eam. Gunter. * = | 

This, befide the graduated Limb, fixed Sights, and 4 
Plummet, as the other £uagrants ; has, likewife, a Ste- 
reographical Projection of the Sphere on the Plane of the 
Meridian, with the Eye placed in one of the Poles; by 
which, befides the common Uſes of other Quadrant; ſe- 
veral uſeful Queſtions in Aſtronomy, c. are eaſily ſolved. 


Uſe of Gunter'sQuanzanr, = 


1. To find the Sun's Meridian Altitude for any given 
Day; or the Day of the Month for any given Meridian A. 
rituas Lay the Thread to the Day of the Month in tho 
Scale next the Limb; the Degree it cuts in the Limb i 
the Sun's Meridian Altitude. _ ET Fe 
Thus, the Thread being laid on the x 5th of May, cuts 
592 30/, the Altitude ſought=— And contrarily, the Thread 
being ſet to the Meridian Altitude, will ſhew the Day af 
the 75 hag, of l 

2. To. find the Hour f the Day Having put the 
Bead (which ſlides on the Thread) ” the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic, obſerve the Sun's Altitude by he Tant; 
then, if the Thread be laid over the fame in the Limb, 
the Bead will fall upon the Hour requir d. . 

Thus, ſuppoſe on the roth of April, the Sun being then 
in the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the Sun's Altitude, b) 
the Quadrant, tobe 369. I place the Bead to the begin 
ning of Taurus in the Ecliptic, and lay the Thread ovet 36 
of the Limb; and find the Bead to fall upon the Hout- 
Line mark'd 3 and 9; accordingly the Hour is either 90 
the Morning, or 3 in the Aﬀternoon———Agan, laying 
the Bead on the Hour given, (having fir reify'd c pit 
it to the Sun's Place) the Degree cut by the Thread or the 
Limb, gives the Altitude. 2 

Note, the Bead may be rectify'd otherwiſe, 91%. 5 
bringing the Thread to the Day of the Month, and the 
Bead to the Hour-Line of 112 3 

3. 70 fn the Sun's Decli nation from his Place 5255 
and contrariwiſe——$et the Bead to the Sun's Place ie: 
Ecliptic; move the Thread to the Line of Declination 1 5 
and the Bead will cut the Degree of Declination requ"* 
Contrarily, the Bead being >, juſted to a given „ 
and the Thread moved to the Ecliptic, the Bead wl cl 
the Sun's Place, * | | 4. Tit 


* — 1 12 lt A cat — EY 


r Place being given, 10 find bis right Aſcen- 
4 The 3 — the Thread on the Sun's 
3 Of 1. K cliptic, and the Degree 8 con on 52 . 8 
e 1 ht——Contrarily, laying the Thre 
be Aſcenfion ous it cuts the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic. „, gitudk being given, to find bis Azimuth 3 
5. The 2 ety the Bead for the Time (asin the 
A Andes and obſerve the Sun's Altitude: bring the 
e Compliment of that Altitude; thus the Bead 
mo the Azimuth ſou ht, among the Azimuth Lines, 
* 575 find the Hour of be Night from ſome of the five 
gun laid don On the . Od how: ters How: 
Star you intend to obſerve, and find how many Hours 
_ olf the Meridian, (by Article 2.) then from the right 
oy don of the Star, ſubſtract the Sun's right Aſcenſion 
a ne into Hours; and mark the difference: Which 
cores added to the obſerv'd Hour of the Star from the 
Meridian, ſhews how many Hours the Sun is gone from the 
Meridian, which is the Hour of the Night, 3 
Suppoſe, 6. gr. on the 15th of May, the Sun being in 
ny Degree of Gemini, 1 ſet the Bead to Arcturus; 


ar ins is Altitude, find him to be in the Weſt about 


o high, and 
2 then will the Hour be 11 Hours 50 Minutes 


7.on. or 10 Minutes ſhort of Midnight. | 
1 Sun's right Aſcenſion converted into Time, 
wakes 4 Hours $ Minutes, which ſubſtracted from 13 Hours 
;$ Minutes, the right Aſcenſion of Arfurus, the Remain. 
der will be 9 Hours 59 Minutes; which added to 2 Hours, 
the obſerv'd diſtance of Arcturus from the Meridian, ſhews 
the Hour of the Night to be 11 Hours 50 Minutes. 18 
Hutton! QUaDRANT, ſometimes, alſo, call'd Collins's 
Pocket QuADRANT— One of the beſt of Mr. Sutton 
wadrants, (repreſented Tab. As r RONOMv, Fig. 56.) is a 
Stereographic rojection of that Quarter of the Sphere be- 
tween the Tropics, upon the Plane of the Equinoctial, the 
Eye being in the North Pole. a | 
'Tis fitted to the Latitude of London The Lines run- 
ning from the right Hand to the left are Parallels of Alti- 
tude, and thoſe croſſing them are Azimuths: The leſs of 
the two Circles bounding the Projection is 2 of the Tropic 
of Capricorn, the greater; of that of Cancer—The two 
Ecliptics are drawn from a Point on the left Edge of the 
uadrant, with the Characters of the Signs upon em; and 
the two Horizons are drawn from the ſame Point=—The 


Limb is divided both into Degrees, and Time; and by 


| Haring the Sun's Altitude, the Hour of the Day may be 
here tound to a Minute. 
The quadrantal Arches next the 


the Sun's Declination. | | 

On the Projection are placed ſeveral of the: moſt noted 
fixed Stars between the) Tropics, and next below the Pro- 
jection is the Quadrat, and Line of Shadows. See 
QuanRar. : 


Uſe of Sutton's or Collins's QUuaprAnT. 


oy” find the Time of Sun-riſing or ſetting, his Amplitude, 
Azimuth, Hour of the Day, &c. Lay the Thread 


over the Day and the Month, and bring the Bead to the 


proper Ecliptic, either that of Summer or Winter, accor- 
ding to the Seaſon 3 (which is call'd rectifying) then, mo- 
ring the Thread, bring the Bead to the Horizon; in which 
Ca e the Thread will cut the Limb in the time of the Sun's 
filing or ſetting, before, or after fix 3 and at the ſame time 


the Bead will cut the Horizon in the Degrees of the Sun's 


Amplitude, EL 
Again, obſerving the Sun's Altitude with the Quadrant, 
and ſuppoſing. it found 4.59 on the 24th of April ; lay the 


Thread oper the 24th of April; bring the Bead to the 


Summer Ecliptic, and carry it to the Parallel of Altitude 
45 . In which Caſe the Thread will cut the Limb at 559 
1j and the Hour will be ſeen among the Hour-lines 
to be either 41' paſt nine in the Morning, or 19' paſt two in 
the Afternoon, 2 | 

Laftly, the Bead among the Azimuths ſhews the Sun's 

iltance from the South, vis, 50% 4r'. 
ut note, that if the Sun's Altitude be leſs than what it 
84t fix a-clock, the 8 muſt be perform'd among 
thoſe Parallels above 
reQtify'd to the Winter Ecliptic. 

Sinecal Quanranr, is an Inſtrument of Uſe in Navi- 
323 is repreſented Tab. NA vie Ar tox, Fig.) 
1 13 of ſeveral concentric quadrantal Arches; di- 
iced into eight equal parts by Radii with parallel right 

% crolling each other at right Angles. ; | 
% 2 any of the Arches, e. gr. B C may be accounted a 
of e n of any of the great Circles of the Sphere, chicfly 

= Horizon, and Meridian : If, then, B C be taken 

Uaarant, e. gr. of the Horizon; either of the Sides, 


uadrant. 1. Put the Bead to 


the Bead to fall on the Hour-Line of two. 


Centre contain the Ca- 
lendar of Months 3 and under them, in another Arch, is 


the Winter Horizon; the Bead being 
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8. Kr. A B, may repreſent the Meridian; and the! other 
AC will tepreſent a Parallel, or Line of Lat ON Fes 
_ all _ et ye Lowes parallel to A B wiel alſo be Meri- 
jans; and all thoſe parallel to A C, Eaſt and Weſt Paral. 
lels, or Eaſt and Welt Lines. to e A n 
Again, the eight Spaces into which the Arches are divided 


by the Radii, repreſent the eight Points of the Compaſs in 


a quarter of the Horizon; each containing 11 . 
The Arch BC. is Tikewiſe divided into 
. ſubdivided into 12. Diagonal-wiſe. 
©. To the Center is fixed a Thread, as A L; which being 
laid over any Degree of the Suadrant, ſerves to divide the 
Horizon. "gs | 1 Wh 8 ; 
If the Sinecal Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of 

the Meridian; one fide thereof, AB, may be taken for the 
common Radius of the Meridian and the Equator ; and 
then the other fide AC, will be half the Axisof the World 
The Degrees of the Circumference B C will repreſent De- 
grees of Latitude, and the Parallels to the fide A B, aſſu- 
med from every Point of Latitude to'the Axis AC, will be 
Radii of the Parallels of Latitude, as likewiſe the Sine- 


90, and each 


Complements of thoſe Latitudes. nie "oo 
8 1 then, it be requir'd to find the Degrees of Lon- 
gitude contain d in 83 of the leſſer Leagues, in the Parallel 
of 48% Lay the Thread over 489 of Latitude on the Cir- 
cumference, and count thence the 83 Leagues, or A B, be- 
inning at A: This will terminate in H, allowing every 
mall Interval, four Leagues. Then tracing out the Pa- 
rallel H G, from the Point H to the Thread; the part 
A G of the Thread ſhews that 125 greater, or Equinoctial 


Leagues, make 6? 15“; and therefore that the 83 leſſer 


Leagues A H which make the difference of Longitude of 


the Courſe, and are equal to the Radius of the Parallel G 3 


make 62? 15“ of the ſaid. Parallel. | 


If the Ship ſail an oblique Courſe, ſuch Courſe, beſides | 


the North and South greater Leagues, gives leſſer Leagues 
Eafterly and Weſterly 3 to be reduced to Degrees of Lon- 
gitude of the Equator— But theſe Leagues being made 
neither on the Parallel of Departure, nor on that of Arrival, 
but in all the intermediate ones; we muſt find a mean pro- 
portional Parallel between m. + 7 
Jo find this, we have on the Inſtrument 4 Scale of croſs 
Latitudes. Suppoſe, then, it were requir'd to find a mean 
Parallel between the Parallels: of 40 and 602, With your 


Compaſſes take the middle between the 30th and both 
Degree on the Scale: This middle Point will terminate 


againſt the 51ft Degree, which is the mean Parallel requir'd. 


5 Uſe of the Sinecal QuADRANr. 
The Uſe of this Inſtrument is to form Triangles upon, 
ſimilar to thoſe made by a Ship's way, with the Meridians 
and Parallels; the ſides of which Triangles are meaſur'd 


by the equal Interyals between the concentric Quadrants, 


and the Lines N. and 8. E. and WG. 
The Lines and Arches are diſtinguiſh'd, every fifth, by a 
broader Line; ſo that if each Interval be taken for one 


League, there will be five between one broad Line and 


another. : | 
Now, ſuppoſe, a Ship to have ſail'd 150 Leagues 


' North-Eaft, one fourth North; which is the third Point, 


and makes an Angle of 35 457, with the North part of the 
Meridian——Here are given two _ 3 vis. the Courſe 
and Diſtance ſail'd, by which a Triangle may be form'd on 
the Inſtrument, fimilar to that made by the Ship's Courſe, 
and her Longitude and Latitude; and hence may the un- 
known parts of the Triangle be found. See TRIANOLE. 

Thus, ſuppoſipg the Centre A to repreſent the place of 

parture 3 count, by means of the concentric Arches, 
along the Point the Ship ſail'd in, as A D, 150 Leagues from 
A to D: Then is the Point D the place the Ship is ar- 
riv'd at; which note. This done, let D E be parallel 
to the ſide ; and then there will be form'd a right-angled 
Triangle A E D, fimilar to that of the _ Courſe, diffe- 
rence of Longitude and Latitude : The fide A E gives 125 
Leagues for the difference of Latitude Northwards, which 
makes 69 15 and the fide D E gives 83 leſſer Leagues 
anſwering to the Parallels, which being reduced, as ſhewn 
above, gives the difference of Longitude——And thus is 
the whole Triangle found. | | 
' QuvarranT, in Gunnery, call'd alſo the Gunner's 
Square, is an Inſtrument ſerving to elevate or lower Can- 
nons, Mortars, Sc. according to the Places they are to be 
levell'd or directed to; See MorTar, LEVEL, Oc. 

It confiſts of two Branches, made of Braſs; one about 2 
Foot long, 8 Lines broad, and one Line in thickneſs; the 
other four Inches long, and the ſame length and breadth 


as the former Between theſe Branches is a Quadrant divi- 


ded into 90 Degrees, beginning from the ſhortei} Branch, 

furniſh'd with Thread and Plummet. See irs Figure re- 
preſented Tab. Fox TiF1CATION, Fig. 11. | 

he Uſe of this Inſtrument is eaſy 3 nothing more being 

8 WH, requir'd 
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fequir'd but to place the longeſt Branch in the Mouth of 


the Cannon or Mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the 
Thread cuts the Degree neceflary to hit a propoſed Object. 
Sometimes, alſo, on one of the Surfaces of the lo 

Branch is noted the divifion of Diameters, and weights of 


Iron Bullets 3 as alſo the Bores of Pieces. See OnDNance, 


CAL Ir ER, Oc. | 15 55 OE 
e of Altitude, is an Appendage of the Artifi- 
cial Globe ; confiſting of a Lamina, or Slip of Braſs, the 
length of a Quadrant of one of the great Circles of the 
Globe ; and divided into go Degrees. . 
At the end where the Diviſions terminate, is a Nut ri- 
' vetted on and furniſh'd with a Screw, by means whereof 
the luſtrument is fitted on to the Meridian; and moveable 
round upon the Rivet, to all Points of the Horizon. 
Its Uſe is to ſerve as a Scale in meaſuring of Altitudes, 
Amplitudes, Azimuths, Sc. See the manner of its Ap- 
plication under the Uſe of the GLopz. _ # 
QUADRANTAL. Space, in Geometry, ſee Q- 


DRANT. 


| UADRANTAL Triangle, is a ſpherical Triangle, one of 


whoſe Sides is a Quadrant of a Circle 3 and one of its Angles, 

a right Angle. Sce SengRICAL Triangle. - . 
QvADRANTAL, in Antiquity, a Veſſel in uſe among 

the Romans for the meaſuring of Liquids. See MzAsvas. 


It was, at firſt, call'd Amphora; afterwards Quadrantal, 


from its Form, which was Square 
See AMPHORA, 7 DS 5:51 | 
Its Capacity was 80 Libre, or Pounds of Water, which 
made 48 Sexraries, or 6 Congii. See Cox ius. 3 
 QUADRANTATA Terre, in our antient Law- Books, is 
uſed for a quarter of an Acre; now call'd a Rood. See 
Acxz and Roop. See alſo FarTHINGDEAL. 


every way, like a Die. 


Jo, which is the Height requir'd in Poles: 


conſiſting of 4000 Men. See LRGOIONW. 


ſeek among the little uares for that Perdes g | 
fide which is 20 parts 505 the Thy ne I | 
will cut the fide of the Square next the Conte in pt 
verſed Liner in hey. 
35 Poles 3 count 35 hs ti 
the Centre; count alſo . e 


2. If the Thread cut the fide of 
60, and the Diſtance be 
; ap 7 ow ap 1 be 
ions of the Perpendicular from the Point 2 . 
hich will be 27, the 1 of the Tove in de, Thr, 
Note, In all Caſes, the Height of the Centre Pike us 
ſtrument is to be added. See farther under Sy ho the lh, 
QA RAT, in Aſtrology, call'd alſo lars 
2 nf Rs heavenly Bac, wherein they are Fr 
om each other, a Quadrant, or nineri 
As Rr. 72 = SN "2 Or, ninety Degrees dee 
This is held a malignant Aſpect. See Ou gen 
_ Qvapvaar, in Printing, * ſort of 55 3 
we. of Mem, caſt 175 he d. to be 
in Compoſing, to make the Intervals between J 
the ends of Lines, Cc. See PRIN TIR. ITN Words at 
92 755 | 37175 of Le 185 as m O ; 
uadruts, &c. which are reſpectively of the Dj 
Tos. O07 090/50 FG 
_ QUADRATA Legio, Was A Legin 


QUADRATIC Equation, is an Equation wherein 4 
unknown Quantity is of two Dimenſions, i. e. is the 8 us 
mber ſought—— As in & 4p 90 


of the Root or Nu 
EdvAriox. ee 

" Suadratic Equations are of two Kinds; ſimple or fu, 
anTadfefted, * res | 5 ſomp » Or fare; 


Simple, or Pure QuApbRATIcs, are thoſe where the 
Square of the unknown Root is equal to the abſolute Nun. 


among the Romans, 


— 


QUADRAT, call'd alſo Geometrical Square and Line of ber given: As inag ==36 3 ee =146 3 Jy=133225, 


Shadows, is an additional Member on the Face of the com- 
mon Gumter's and Sutton's Quadrants 3 of ſome uſe in 
taking Altitudes, 89c. n x 
The Quadrat, K LH, (Tab. AsTRONOMY, Fig. 55.) 
has each of its fides divided into 100 equal Parts commen- 
cing from the Extremes, ſo as the Number 100 falls on 
the Angles; and repreſenting Tangents to the Arch of 
the Limb. | ä . 
The: Diviſions are diſtinguiſn d by little Lines from 5 
to 5, and by Numbers from 10 to 10; and the Divifions 
being occaſionally produced a-crofs, form a kind of Lattice, 
confiſting of 10000 little Squares. 
The Ro rtion here, is, as Radius is to the Tangent of 
the Altitude at the place of Obſervation (7. e. to the parts 
of the Quadrat cut by the Thread) ſo is the diſtance be- 
- tween the Station and foot of the Object, to its height above 
the Eye. See ALTITUDE | 


r, Geometrical Square, or Line of 


Uſe of rhe Wann 
FI 2 Shadous. 


1. The Quadrat being vertically placed, and the Sights 


directed to the Top of a Tower, or other Object, whoſe 
Height is required; if the Thread cut the ſide of the Qua- 


The Reſolution of theſe is eaſy 3 it being apparent thy 
nothing more is requir'd than to extract the Square. Root 
out of the Number or known Quantity. See Exrzacriuy, 

Thus the Value of à in the firſt Equation is equal ws; 
in the ſecond g=12, and a little more, as being a ſurd 
Root; and in the third Example y==365. See Roor. 

 Adfefted QuarraTics, are thoſe which between the 
higheſt Power of the unknown Number, and the abſolute 
Number given, have ſome intermediate Power of the un- 
known Number: As aa+2 Ba Ic. See Aprrerzp. 
All Equations of this Rank are in one or other of the fol- 


lowing Forms; vis. a- -A R. aa -d. R. ad—u=R, 


There are ſeyeral Methods of ſolving adfefed Enutions, 

or of extracting their Roots ; the moſt convenient is that 

of Harriot.— Here, x being aſſumed as a part of the Root; 
a, the known Quantity of the ſecond Term, will be double 

the other part; and therefore half of 4 is the other part— 

The Square, thereof, will 'be compleated by adding one 

fourth of a4; which done, the Root of the Square may be 


Arat mark d right Shadows, the diftance from the Baſe of 

the Tower to the Point of Station is leſs than the Tower's 

 Height——lIf the Thread fall on the Diagonal of the Square, 

the Diſtance is juſt equal to the Height If it fall on 

| 2 _ mark'd verſed Shadows, the Diſtance exceeds the 
"ighr. | | 

| e meaſuring the Diſtance, the Height is found by 


the Rule of Three; inaſmuch as there are three Terms 


iven Indeed, their diſpoſition is not always the ſame ; 
for when the Thread cuts the fide of verſed Shadows, the 
firſt Term in the Rule of Three ought to be that part of the 
fide cut by the Thread, the ſecond the fide of the Square, 
and the third the Diſtance meaſur'd——lf the Thread cut 
the other fide, the firſt Term is the whole fide of the 
Square, the ſecond the parts of the fide cut by the Thread, 
and the third the Diſtance. | | 
For an Inſtance of each——Suppoſe, e.gr. in looking at 
the Top of a Steeple the Thread cut the fide of right Sha- 


does in the Point 40, and that the Diſtance meaſures 20 and QuaDRATo-Cubo-Cubus, are 


Poles ; the Caſe then will Rand thus: As 40 is to 100, fo 
is 20 to a fourth Term, which I find ro be 50; the Height 
of the Steeple in Poles. | 

Again, ſuppoſing the Thread to fall on the other fide, 
in the Point 50, and the Diſtance to meaſure 35 Poles ; the 
Terms are to be diſpoſed thus: As 1c0 is to 60; ſo is 35 
to a fourth Term, vis. 21, the Height required. 


'Uſe of the Quavz ar without Calculation. 


The preceding Caſes may be perform'd without Calcula- 
tion where the Diviſions of the Square are produced both 
ways, ſo as to form the Area into little Squares. 

Thus, ſuppoſe, 1. The Thread to fall on 40 in the fide 
of right Shadows, and the Diſtance be meaſur'd 20 Poles 


' tis demonſtrated that APMA is =P N*, or 


extracted thus: | 
* = f 
283244 44a add. 
of r. „ „„ b*: 
e ee 


er, #9 
In lieu of the Characters + and —, we here uſe tuo 
Points; to avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
Caſes. See REsoLUTION. 5355 | 
Conſtruction of QUuavraTic Equations; ſee ConsTauce 
TION. | 
QUADRATING F à Piece, | 4 
ſeeing that a Piece of Ordnance be duly placed, and you 
in its Carriages 3 that its Wheels be of an equal Height, Cc. 
Sce CARRIACE, ORDNANCE, CANNON, Oc. : 
QUADRATO-quaaratum, or Biquadratum, the _ 
pon er of Numbers: or the Product of the Cube multiply 


by the Root. „ 0 3 
| Aro- Cubus, DpRATO-QUADRATO -CH 
QAR QA K 4 by Dig- 


phantus, Vieta, Oughtrea, and others, for the 5th, 7th, and 
8th Powers of Numbers. Sce Powens 1e b 
QUADRATRIX, in Geometry, a mechanical Line, J 
means whereof we can find right Lines equal to the —— 
ference of a Circle, or other Curve, and the ſeveral Far 
thereof. See Circrx, '£9c. : I 
Or, more accurately, the Quadratriæ of 4 2 8 
tranſcendental Curve, deſcribed on the ſame Axis, t 1 g 
miordinates whereof being given, the * == 
correſpondent Parts.in the other Curve, are likewile gien. 
See Cum vn, | Fig.) 
Thus, e. gr. the Curve AND (Tab. Aua 66 "a 
may becall'd the Quadratriæ of the Parabola wy Pil * 


Tho 


* = 


among Gunners, is the 


AP. PN, or APMA=PN a, &c. 


e theſe Quadrotrices gre that of Di. 
| The Ys Mle. een for the Circle, and 
rates 9 „ for the Hyperbola. 3 
ee e nk 

p ' Fig. 22 e | e © 
Q ny818s Ng. 28. an 


jallys Be 15 es Divide the Quadt autal Arch ANB 

Its 

to an) Number e ivide the ho 

Biſeion—— he Points f 5, Ge. Draw Nadi CN. 

Number Laſtly, on the Points E P, He. erect 3 
e PM, P Oe. the Curve form'd by connecting 

jiculars © iche Ouadrarriz of Ninoſtr ces. 


75 1 the Conſtruction, A B AN: :AC:AP; 


ad therefore, if ABS a, b P= 
=by. See Qua pe abou . 
to rnix Hiebirnbauſtana, is u tranſcendental Curve 
* B, (Fig. 23 .) whereby the Quadrature of. the 
den likewiſe effected 3 invented by M. Tſchirubauſen, 
* of that of Dinaſtrates. 

Geneſis is thus conceived—Divide | 
Is Cen i Radius AC into equal Parts, as in the 
\ND, and from the Points P 2, &c. draw the. right 
pry”, c. parallel to C B; and from the Points 


| 75 45 A be Lines N M, 2 m, Oc. parallel to AC— 
N. , 


be Polnts A M mn, Oc. being connected, the Quadratrix 
'form'd 3 wherein A B : AN:: AC: Af. a t 
Here again, fince A B: AN:: AC: AP; it 2A, 
d AC =, AN x, and A P==y; av by. See Qua- 
DRATURE- 2 „ ö 15 . | | | 
M Cubi, Qvavaaro-Quaprato-Qua- 
„ N Gy Surdeſolidt, &c. are Names 
uſed by the Araßs for the 6th, Sth, and 9th Powers of 
ſumbers. See PowERs. 1 
QUADRATURE, QuaDRATVURA, in Geometry, .the 
ſquaring, or reduction of a Figure to a Square; or the 
Ending a Square equal to a Figure propoſed. See Ficuan 
K. 7 . 4 
pe, ho finding of a Square containing juſt as much 
Surface, or Area as 4 Circle, an Ellipſis, a Triangle, or 
other Figure, is call'd the Quadrature of a Circle, an El- 
lipfis, a Triangle, or the like. See CiAcE, Oc. | 
The Quadrature of Rectilinear Figures comes under the 
common Geometry 3 as amounting to no more than the 
fnding their Areas, or Superficies 5 which are in effect 
their Squares. See ARBA. | 
Squares of equal Areas are here eaſily had, by only ex- 
tactiog the Roots of the Areas thus found; and on ſuch 
Root as a fide conſtruQting a Square. See SQUARE. See 
alſo the particular Methods of finding the Areas or Squares, 
under each particular Figure, as TRxAaNGLE, PARALLEL0- 
Au, TRAPEZIUM,. c. e | . 


2 


| n imitation 


The Quadrature of Curves, that is, the meaſuring of their pr 


Arca, or the finding of a rectilinear Space equal to a cur- 
vilinear Space, is a Matter of much jdeeper Speculation 3 
and makes a part of the higher Geometry. Sce Gro- 
METRY. - | | | 
Tho' the Quadrature, e ſpecially of the Circle, bee a thing 
many of the firſt-rate Mathematicians among the Antients 
were very ſollicitous about, (ſee QyADRATURE of 7he 
Circle) 2 nothing in this kind has been done ſo conſiderable, 
45 in and fince the middle of the laſt Century; h en, vis. 
in the Year 1557, Mr. Neil and my Lord Brounker, and 
afterwards, in the ſame Tear, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Geo- 
metrically demonſtrated the Equality of ſome Curves to a 
ſtraight Line. e 6 L 
| Soon after this, others at home and abroad, did the like 
in other Curves 3 and not long afterwards the thing was 
brought under an analytical Calculus, the firſt Specimen 
Thereof ever publiſhe was given by Mercator in 1688. in 
i Demonſtration of my Lord Brounker's Quadrature of the 
Hyperbola by Dr. Wallis's reduction of a Fraction into an 
infinite Series by Divifion, See QVvADRATURE of the 
Parabola. 5 . 
5 Tho it appears by the way that Sir 7ſaac Newton had 
fore diſedver d a Method of attaining the Quantity of all 
biadrable Curves analytically by his Method of Fluxions, 
cfore the Tear 1668. SzeFLux1oNs. | | 
1 Tis conteſted. between Sir Chriſtopher Mren and Mr. 
ens which of the two firſt found the Quadrature of any 
aw rs Cycloidal Space———Mr. Zeibnits afterwards 
10 that of another Space; and M. Bernoulli in 1699, 
e d the Quadraturè of an infinity of Cycloidal Spa- 
A not only Segments, but alſo Sectors, Sc. Sce Qua- 
\TURE of the Cycloid, QuarRATvRE of the Lune, &c. 
10 7 DRATURE of the Circle, is a Problem that has em- 
2 the Mathematicians of all Ages; but ftill in vain. 
IRCLE, | 
,;_ {epends on the Ratio of the Diameter to the Periphe- 
. which was never 
IAMETER, Oc. 


cumference's being expreſs'd, by ſome Affe 


TIFICATION. — * o 


AC=6b, AN, APN; 


the Quadrant 


yet determined in preciſe Numbers. 
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Were this Ratio known, (which would im ly the | Cir- 
| Ron of. the 
Dia meter; and, of conſequence, that it were equal to 4 
right Line) the Qgadrature of the Circle. were effected: it 
being demonſtrated, that the Area of a Circle is equal to a 
rectangular Triangle, whoſe two Sides: compte bending the 


right Angle, are the Radius, and a right Line equal to tho 


Circumference——So that to ſquare the Circle, all that is 
required is to reQiify it. See CixcumFirancs and Rac 


Many have approach'd very near this Ratio Archi- 
modes ſeems to have been one of the firſt who attempted 
it; which be did by means of regular Polygons inſcribed 
and circumſcribed; and by uſing Polygons of 96 ſides, 
fixed the Ratio as 7 to 22. Sce Pox v ON. 85 5 

Some of the Moderns have come nearer, particularly 
Zud. a Ceulen, who with infinite Induſtry found, at length, 
that ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the Circumference is leſs 
than 3.14159265358979323$462643383$79503 bur yet grea- 
ter than the ſame Number, if the laſt Cypher be turn'd 
into an Unit. 1 1 
Strict Geometry here failing, Authors have had recourſe 
to other Means; and particularly, to a ſort of Curves, call'd 

zadratrices: But theſe being Mechanical Curves, inſtead 
of Geometrical ones, or rather Franſcendental inflead of Al- 
ebraical ones, the Problem is not fairly ſolved thereby. See 

RANSCENDEN TAL, MECHANICAL, Oc. QUADRATRIX, 

Hence, recourſe has been had, by others, to Analytics 
and the Problem attempted by three ſorts of Algebraic 
Calculations—The 1ſt gives a kind of tranſcendental = 
aratures, by Equations of indefinite Degrees: as if x* wv 


« 


be equal to zo, and & be ſought, it will be found to be 3; 


becauſe 3* ＋ 3, is 27 ＋ 3, or 30.— The 24 by vulgar 
Numbers, tho! irrationally ſuch 3 or by the Roots of com- 
mon Equations, which for the general Quadrature, or its 
Sectors, is impoſſible — The 34 by means of certain Se- 
ries, exhibiting the Quantity of a: Circle by a Progreſſion 
of Terms. . et 

Arithmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intel- 
ligible Expreſſions for all rational Numbers; but it is de- 
feftive as to Irrationals, which are infinitely more nume- 
rous than the former: there being, e. gr. an Infinity of em 


between 1 and 2. The Root of 2, which is a mean Propor- 


tional between 1 and 2, is a very obſcure Idea; and its 
Magnitude is ſuch, as that if you would expreſs it in ratio- 
nal Numbers, which alone are clearly intelligible, you 
may {ill approach nearer and nearer its exact Value, but 
never arrive preciſely at it, : „ 70 
Thus, if for the Value of the Root of 2, you firſt put 
I, tis viſibly too little; if, then, you add 5, tis too much; 


' for the Square of 1 HA, or of 5, exceeds 2. If, again, you 


take away +, you'll find you have taken too much; and if 
you'll return zr, the Sum will be too great Thus, may you 
oceed to Intiaity, without ever finding a Numberto'ſtop at. 
Now theſe Numbers, thus found, being diſpoſed in their 
proper Order, make what we call an Iaſinite Series. See 
SERIES. i BE 0 
Further, of infinite Series's, there are ſome which only 
yield a finite Sum, as 2, 4, 4, Oc. and in general all ſuch as 
decreaſe in Geometrical tsogreſſion—And there are others, 
on the contrary, which make an infinite Sum; as the Har- 
monical Progreſſion, 2, , 4, Oc. Sec PrxoGRES8ION.! 
But, here, we have only to do with the former, as ex- 
eſſing a finite Magnitude ; yet cannot even the Sum of 
theſe be always found Thus, we are certain, that tis 
impoſſible to find the Sum of the Series expreſſing the 
Root of 2. | 8 5 
Geometry, however, is free from the Impoſſibility A- 


rithmetic labours under, of expreſſing irrational Numbers. 


Thus, the Diagonal of a Square, whoſe. Side is 1, 
expreſſes the Root of 2. See Diaconar. 
Yet in other Magnitudes, Geometry, itſelf, may fall un- 
der the ſame Difficulty with Arithmetic For it is 
poſſible, there may be right Lines which cannot be ex- 
reſs'd but by an infinite Series of ſimilar Lines, whoſe 
um it may be impoſſible to finc. 

In effect, the right Lines, which ſhould be equal to 
Curves, are frequently of this kind In ſearching, e. gr. 
for a right Line equal to the Circumference of a Circle, we 
find that the Diameter being put 1. the Circumference will 
be “ leſs, * more, ; leſs, & more, 3. Ec. making an infinite 
Series of Fractions, whoſe Numerator is always 4, and the 
Denominators in the natural Series of the uneven Numbers; 
and all theſe Terms, alternately, too great and too little. 
Could the Sum of this Series be found, it would give the 
Quadrature of the Circle; but this is not yet done; nor is 
it at all probable it ever will be'done———That, however, 
is not yet demonſtrated ; nor, of conſequence, is the Qua- 
arature of the Circle vet demonſtrated im poſſible. | 

To this it may be added, that as the ſame Magnitude, may be 
expreſs'd by ſeveral different Series, tis poſſible the Circum- 


ference of the Circle may be expreſs d in ſome other Series, 
| whoſe 


. 


1 


r 


1 
\ 


QA 
Whoſe Sum may be found We have two infinite 
Series, ex the Ratio of the Circumference to the 
Diameter, tho indefinitely, as above The firſt diſco- 
ver d by Sir Iſuac Newton ; where the Diameter being put 
I, the Circumference is 4— & — #— xi, £0,,——The 
ſecond, -diſcover'd by M. Leibnitz ; where the Diameter 
being 1, the Circumference is 4 —* +4 +$—#$, Oc. 
The Inveſtigation of each of which Series, by the Calculus 
Integralis, is as follows. RR Vi PETS: 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Quadrature of the Circle; or the In- 
veſtigation of his Series, for ſquaring the Circle, | 
If the Radius of the Circle, A C= 1 (Tab. ANALvs1s, 
fig. 24.) CP r, = (1—#*) and / (1 —o*) = 
: * - -n — 48 „er, Oc. to 
Infinity. Then wil! | 


” * 


* 


v4 - d& -i du — re du — ws _ 


4* dan — zt — * 4 , Cc. to Infinity. 3 
GAY e - — £0) HA nun 
x**, Sc. to Infinity. | | ö 
When & becomes equal to the Radius C A, the Space 
DCP M degenerates into a Quadrant. Subſtituting, there- 
fore, 1 for x, the Quadrant will be 1— 1 —- r — re: = 
T5 — , Cc. in infinitum.—Which ſame Series will mea- 
ure the entire Area of the Circle, the Diameter being 1. 
MM. Leibnitz s Quadrature of the Circle. 
Let the Tangent K B (Tab. Ax ALxs1s, fig. 25.) x, 
BCI; and the Sccant A C, infinitely near another CK, 
and the little Arch K L be drawn with the Radius CK 5 


then will AK dx, KC=y (1 +x*) Now ſince 


the Angles at B and L, are right Angles; and by reaſon of 

the infinitely. ſmall Angle KCL, the Angle B KC = 

KAC; we ſhall baue 9298 
KC: BC:: KA: KL 


Further CK: KL: : CM: M 
0 e AS - 
nt ON TINA: I 
Therefore the Sector C MM = 34x : (1o+a*) = (A 
— * dx — * 4 A dT - Ax, &c. whence 
by the Summary Calculus, we find the Sector BCM, 
whoſe Tangent K B=, Z — g N — N NR 
-r „ Sc. in inſinitum. And therefore it B M be the 
Octant of the Circle, or an Arch of 459, the Sector will be: 
SLA 2, Sc. in infinitum. The Double, therefore, of 
this deries 1 — F —7 rr, Ec: in infinitum, is 
the Quadrant of the Circle; or it the Diameter be = 1, 
the entire Area of the Circle. 
_ QuarprarvurE of ihe LunesTho' a definite Qua- 
Arature of the entire Circle, was never yet given; yet 
there have been various Portions of it ſquar'd——The firſt 
_ Quaaraiure was given by Hippocrates ot Chio; who 
quared a Portion call'd, from its' Figure, the Zune, or Lu- 
aula. See Lux k, where the Quadrature is ſhewn. 

This Quadrature has no dependance on that of the 
Circle; but then it only extends to the entire Lune, or its 
half: If you would ſquare any Portion thereof, at plea- 
ſure, the Q2adrature of the Circle comes in the way. 

Yet ſome of the modern Geometers have found the 
Quadrature of any Portion of the Lune at pleaſure, inde- 
pendently of the Quadrarure of the Circle; tho? ſtill ſubject 
to a certain reſtriction which prevents the Quadrature from 
being perſect, and, as the Geometricians call it, abſolute 
and indefinite. 0 | 1 5 | 

In 170r, the Marquis 4e PHopitalpubliſh'd a new man- 
ner of ſquaring the pk of the Lune taken different ways, 
and under different Conditions——tho' this, too, is imper- 
fect in the ſame manner as the others. 5 

QuaDRATURE of the Elli pſis The Elipſis, too, is 
a Circle whoſe preciſe Quadrature in definite Terms is not 
vet effected. We have here therefore, as before, recourſe to a 


Series. | 
To find the QuabRATURE the Ellipſis. | 


Let A C (Tab. AnaLvs1s, Fig. 26.) G C PC 
=. Then will . | 
„* c (a —xt): a 
LEE 
at Ve e. 2% dad; 1645. 12a 2, %% 
ex Ar c "ae... 
Fe . ö; ĩ—IU - x08" 
ed 10x**&x 23 hy 4, 
4 wo — &c. in infinitum. 
1284 2564 2 , ; 
If then for x be put a; the Quadrant of the Ellipfis will 
be ac ac AC uE ac ac irt à c, &c. in inſi- 
nitum. Which ſame Series exnibits the cutire Area of the 
Ellipfis, if à denote the entire Axis. | | 
ence, 1. If Vac t; the Area of the Ellipfis =1 —z 
php EI TELE r, Cc. in inſinitum: Whence it 18 


infinitum. Therefore, dx cdu 
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evident that an Ellipfis is equal to 4 Circle ,, 
Is a mean Pr rtional PR By ho * 
Ellipfs. 2. Hence, alſo, an Ellipfe is 8 
Diameter is equal to the, greater Axis, as G . e Wk 
as c to 4, or as the leſs Axis'to the greater. we With, 
having the Quadrature of the Circle, we att oc, lt 
that of the Ellipfis,/ and on the contrary, '. likewiſe bay 


_ QuvarraTVvReE of the Parabolga-. * 20 
we have a Qugdratriæ or tranſcendent ( ao the Paribas the © 
its Square. See QUADBRAT RI .; er Which did 15 
But it may be likewiſe had thus: ber 
3 ax =y* See PARABOTA. f Qu 


4 12 X 2 | 

ra ; 257 : 24x 25 . 

DA ia 23822 7 I Vxty =t:,. 

Hence, the Parabolic Space is to the Regung def 

mijordinate into the Abſciſſæ as 4 x9 tO x9; that l * 

to 3 £ „ | 141 

QuapaArunxR of the Hyperbola Por th; 

have a Quadratria, invented by Mr, Perks, 4 0 

ay opt 19258 Bo ax 1 5 
e analytica rature was firſt given by N. 

of Holſtein, the firſt Inventor of infinite Sele . 

cator finding his Series by Diviſion; Sir Jſaa0 Newron uy 

M. Leilnitæ improv'd upon his Method; the one (4; 

em by the Extraction of Roots, the other by a Serien . 

ſuppoſed. See SERIES, : 

' Mercator's Quadrature of the 
535 ĩ ð21 5 ON 
Since in an Hyperbola within the Aſymptotes ,: — 

Fx; or, if q=b=1, (which may be lupe 7. 
e determination of þ is arbitrary.) wu 1 


Hyp erbola — itt 


; == F* * 5 | I 

Then will x: E, | 10 
That is (the Diviſion being actually perſormed) of thi 
l r H. Ge. 100 
vdr A —Ax-Tx⸗ Ax—3® dx - dx—x AJ b. h 10 
eee e eee 
QpARATUAE of the Cycloidl Since TP (Tab jun. 
Ax ArTxsis, Fig. 27.) = M; in the Triangle P MI. * 
the Angles M and T will be equal and conſequently, Phaſi 
TP.Q=z2 M. But the Meaſure: of the Angle AP Qi juſt h 
the half Arch AP; which likewiſe meaſures the Angle nis 
TPA. Therefore APQ=TMP=Mmws, by rasen In 
M and a ꝗ are parallel. . ture, 
Wherefore, ſince the Angles at 8 and areright Angle, ing 
we have e | | the | 
. AQ: QP: : MS: 8. flow, 
Let, then, AQ=x, AB IZB then will PQ=y Ws 
(x—xx) and 328 =4&4«  (x—xx) : x. But it isſhewn, that n 
(„I) = x* AX —3 x*,* dx—4i 3" ** dn E. Cra 
in inſini tum. Therefore, Ax "V4 (x—xx) 2 x == (the Nu- Tl 
merators of the Exponents being diminiſh'd by two Unit renct 
in the Divifion by x)#—* : dr : * : *dg—p di of th 
x32 2 ax, Sc. in infimi tum. Whoſe Sum z x*: 1 7 the 
2 „ = 2x7, „ c. in infinitum. is the Semiord- natic 
nate of the Cycloid Q M refer'd to the Axis A E. Hence, OYz\ 
QAM, or the Element QM of the Cyclvid. N 
cal Space AM QS zx: 4 - i d- ture 
dxa—$S37 :* dx, Oc. in infinitum. Whoſe Sum = gure 
22 — ff r: „c. infill geen 
tum, exprefies the Segment of the Cycloid A M Q. ; alſo, 
If then S8 g, GS dA (-r) : 4 be multiply d and 
into GM = AQ =; we ſhall find the Element GMHG 8 
of the Area AM GSA (x—xx), Which being the pf e! 
ſame with the Element of the Segment of the Circle APU, - 
the Space AMG will be equal to the Segment of the Circis 1 
APQ; and conſequently, the Area A D C equal to the n 
Semicircle APB. . eee . = 
Hence, Since C B is equal to the Semiperiphery of 1 1 
Circle ; if that =þ and AB =4 3 the Rectangle BCD Re 
Sap; and the Semicircle AP B; and, conſequently, : Li 
external Cycloidical Space AD CA ap. Therefore - % 
Area of the Semicycloid A C B af, and AM CBI , 0 
a p. Conſequently, the Area of the Cycloid 15! Nov 
of the generating Circle,  _ 5 1 
'Quavrxartvr of the Logiſtic, or Tagarithmic ms wal, 
Let the Subtangent PT Tab. Ax ATTs18, Fg. 28.) = ger 
PM=xPp=2x; then will 7 
| was : dy =4 ere: 
Jin =ady wh 
ax =ay ; NA 
Wherefore the „ Space HP MI, is equal ( 
the Rectangle of PM into PII. ; mingte tw 
Hence, I. Let QS S; then will the 3 5 ' 
Space 18 OH 42; and, conſequent!y, SM 6, 


—42=4 -); thatis, the Space intercepted between 


the two Logittic Scmiordinates is equal to the Re 


ent into the difference 
but onl an 


ere 


5 
5 ö 
Ie, Ie . given, ſo 4 l 
* to be fred, we are 


gemiordi PM and 
of the 28 ippaſed ; deſcribe 
don't appear; 8. gr. 


the 


nenne ' there be any, under the 

the the wadrature ſought. | | a 

be Foal of Des 85's Curve, which is defined 
Q 4 ur =p —x 2 8 
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Remainder mb: | 
ELV. 


of the Moon, when ſhe is 900 
MooN. | | 


, the Quadr po 
Br berween the Points of Conjunction and Oppoſition, 


JUNCTION: | 815 1 
When the Moon is in her re Exhil n 
Phafis which we call the Half Moon, 2. e. ſhe ſhines with 
juſt half her Face 3 and is ſaid to be biſſected, or Dichoto- 
e d See Phagis and DI. rt. 
In the Moon's Progreſs from the Syzygies to her Cuadra- 
ture, her Gravity towards the Earth is continually increa- 
fing by the Action of the Sun; and her Motion retarded for 


the ſame Reaſon Her Motion, then, in her Orbit is 
ſloweſt as ber Gravity to the Earth is greateft when in the 


drature. See Gx Avi rx. 

n her receſs from the Quad 8 
Gravity continually decreaſes, and the Velocity increaſes. 

The Ratio is thus: As Radius is to the Sum, or Diffe- 

tence of one and a half the Co-ſine of double the diſtance 


of the Moon from the Syzygy, and half the Radius; ſo is 


the addition of Gravity in the Quadratures to the Dimi- 


nution or Inereaſe thereof in any other Situation. 8e 


* 


drzrer. yy NA Sy: : - 
Hence the Moon's Orbit is more Convex in the Quadr 
tures, than in the Syzygies 3- and hence the Circular Fi- 


gure of the Moon's Orbit is changed into an Oral, whoſe | 
greater Axis goes through the Pradratures; and hence, 
alſo, the Moon is leſs diſtant from the Earth at the Syzygies, 


and more at the Quadratures. See Ox REIT. 


the Earth when her Gravity is diminiſhed 5 that Acceſs not 
laflexion of the Orbit towards the Quadratures. 
ln the Quadratures, and within 35 Degrees thereof, the 
Apfdesof rhe Moon go backwards, or move in antecedentia; 
ut forwards in the Syzygies. See Arsipzs. 


IN Excentricity is the greateſt when the 
e of the Apfides is in the Syzygies ; leaſt, when in the 
arures. See ExCEnTBRICITY. | 


ſidering one entire Revolution, the Nodes move 


and reſt 


relations ut confiderin 


** ſhe is therein: 


go from the Syzygies, and is greateſt 


NATION, 
Quarnavuns-Lings, or Lines of QUADRATURE 
e equently placedon Gunn, Bec 1 
* 9 ae mark'd with the Letter O, and the Figures 5, 

ud the 


” 
- 


8 


. of which Q fignifics the fide of a Square, 
"RY * * r Polygons of So. Gs 7s 2 


BAP M, is to the Space PMS Q. 
ce of tho Somiordinates ABand P M to the 


to put z=0 in the lu- 
ing what are multiply d by x, add to it 
contrary Sign 5 


rü of all Curves comprebended under the ge- 
becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted partly into the Os Hyordes, 


A 


4 . Whence, the Area of the Curve is 


/ature is when ſheis in the middle Points of 


s twice in each Revolution, vs. in the firſt 


hich ha | » Vs | 
aud third Quarter. See Oxnir, Orrosrrion and Con- yented among the Argians, 


ks Fi. Ye; : £ 7 
adrature, ſhe. exhibits that 


ratures to the Syzygics, the 
an Aſſemblage of four Muſcles 


4 


Tis no wonder, therefore, that the Moon 1 67. nearer 
5 at 
being the immediate effect of this Diminution, but of the 


| If only the oppoſite 
© Moon's Orbit undergoes various Alterations in each - 72 


lower and ſlower as the Moon approaches the „ e | 
| everal Re- 
Nodes go back faſteſt in the Quadratures. 


| formance of Carrouſels, Jouſts, Tournaments, 


are in the * Qugdratures. See INCLI-  ., 
1 | _ twelve 
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of the Senijordinares. = fides——S there ſtande for the Semi-diamerer of u Circle, 


-and- yo for a Line equal to go Degrees in the Circumference, 
SS QUADRATUS, in Anatomy, « Name apply'd 0 fore 
| JS, in Anatomy, a Name apply'd 
7 Muſcles, in reſpet of Tas meats + Aut _ 
vVscLEs. _ | ; r 
Qua yrarus Femoris, « Member of the Muſcle Qua- 
drigeminus, ariſing from the Apophyſis of the Iebium, ud 
maintaining an equal breadth — bulk to its inſertion juſt 
below the great Lrochanter. 
This affiits with the other Muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, 


to turn the Thigh outwards. SeceQUADRIGEMINUS, 


QvanrraTus Gene, or Maxille inſerioris, call'd alſo 


| Montanus, is a broad ſquare Muſcle lying immediately un- 


der the Skin of the Neck——lt ariſes thin and membranous 
from the upper part of the Spines of the Yertebre of the 


Neck and the Skin of the ſuperior parts of the Cucullaris 


and pectoral Muſcle ; whence, ſpreading over the Neck, it 


and partly into the under Edge of the lower Jaw 


ſerves to pull the lower Jaw downward. See Suncura- 


NRus. TIS 
.QUADRELS, in Building, a kind of Artificial Stones, 
perfectly ſquare, whence their Name; made of a chalky, or 
—_ and pliable Earth, &c. dried in the Shade for two 
Sars. | : NE 
: They were formerly in great requeſt among the Halian 
01d rs ogy in Antiquity, a Car, or Chariot drawn by 
four Horſes. See Can and CHARIOr. | 
On the Reverſe of Medals we frequent! 


ſee 3 or 
the Emperor, in a Quadriga, holding the Reins of the 
Horſes 3 whence theſc Coins are call'd among the Curious, 
| „ or Victoriates. See MxDAr. 


QuADRATURE, in 27 5 . Situat on | 


arious are the Accounts we have of the Author of the 
1 Cicero makes it the Invention of Minerva. 
[yginus attributes it to Erichtonius IV. King of the Athe- 
nians; which Sentiment Virgil follows in his Georgics, 
lib. iii. v. 113. Fſchylus gives Prometheus the Honour 
thereof: Tertullian, de Speftac. I. 9. ſays it was in- 
y. Trochilus, in honour of 
Juno; and at Rome, by Romulus in honour of Mars, or 
Quirinus. Adon of Vienna, Chronic. Act 3. will have. it 
to have been invented by one Procidys, about the time of 
the eſtabliſhment of the Kingdom of Arhens. Laziardels, 
Hiſt. Univerſ. Epitom. I. 24. ſays the ſame of Tyiptolemus. 


| ——Laflly, if there be not Opinions enough already, Hero- 


Aotus gives us another; and ſays the Greeks borrow'd it 
from the Lybians———Pliny tells us that his Seal was a 
uadriga, lib. xvi See SEAL. 
he Word is form'd from the Latin, quatuor, four, and 
Jugum, yoak. See BIG A. Hs 4 1 

QUADRIGEMINUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, or rather 
3 ſerving to turn the Thigh 
outward. See Tron. N | | 

The firſt of the conſtituent Muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, 
is the ge e the ſecond and third the Gemini; and 
the fourth Quadratus Femoris. See each deſcribed under 
its proper Article, PrRI TOR MIS, Grminvus, 9c. 

"'QUADRILATERAL, in Geometry, a Figure whoſe 
Perimeter c:nfifts of four right Lines, making four Angles ; 
whence it is alſo call'd a Quadrangular Figure. See Qua- 
DRANGULAR. | | 2 

If the ſeveral Angles be right, the Figure is a rectangular 
Quadrilatera. If oblique, an oblique-angular Quadri- 
lateral. See Recranevrian, c. | | 

If the Sides of a Quadrilateral be equal, and the Angles 
right, the Figure is a Square, See SQUARE. | 

If the Sides be equal, but the Angles unequal, the Figure 
is a Rhombus. See Rnouz us. | 

If the Angles be equal, and the Sides unequal, the Figure 
is a Rectangle. SeeRscrancLE. 

Angles and Sides be equal, the Qua- 
drilateral is a Rhomboigdes. See Rnom BOIS. ; 

If the oppoſite Angles and Sides be unequal, the Quadri- 
lateral is a Trapesium. See TxArEZI UN. 

The two oppoſite Angles of any Quaarilateral Figure in- 
ſcribed in a Circle, always make two right Angles. See 
InscxiBED. | | 8 

a . eee eee a little Troop or Company 
of Cavaliers, pompouſly dreſs'd and mounted 5 for the per- 
Runnings at 
the Ring, and other gallant Diyertiſements. See Jovsr, 
Tounnamznt, &c. | 8 
A regular Carrouſel is to have at leaſt four, and at moſt 
Duadrills., See Can ROUSET. 
Of theſe a each is to conſiſt of at leaſt three 


Cavaliers, and at moſt of twel rte. 
1 h Form of their Ha- 


| The Quadrills are diſtinguiſh'd by the 
bits, or the Diverſity of their Colours, See Co roux, Li- 


110 The 


no one hath the Talus, or Aſtragalus, nor have the Males 
any appearance of Breaſts. See Hog x. 9 
2. Cloven-Footed, and that either into two diviſions only; 


_ chiferum, | 


N * = + v T 
| 1 4 * 
0 * 1 27 CF 
4 0 . 


nutive of S&qtizd#a, a Company of Soldiers rant d in a Square: 


For Squadarare is, properly, to diſpoſe any thing ſquare 


whence their Quuurigl a, the French Squaarille and Qua- 
Arilla, and our 1 Tis not fifty Years fince 
they wrote Squaaritls, s. 1 
* QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four; or a ta- 
king of the fourth part of any Number or Quantity. See 
Drevisron, PARTITION, Sc. . 8. 4 7 7 530 je oY 
Hence Quadri partite, &c. ſomething divided into four. 
Sze INDENTORE, „%% 
QUADRIREME, QuApRIAEZM IS, a Galley or Veſſel 
with four Oars on a ſide. See GATLE YT. * 
QUADRUGATA TZerræ, in old Law Records, is a 


Team Land; or ſo much as can be till'd by four Horſes. 


Ser CAU. 1 77 | 
* QUADRUPED, in Natural Hiſtory, a four-footed Beaſt. 
Mr. Ray defines Quadruped, a perfect, hairy, viviparous 


Animal, having but tour Feet. See ANIMAL. 


There is a great Analogy between the Structure of Qu 
arupeds, and that of Man — The principal differences 
reſult from their different Poſture 3 and are ſeen in the 
Legs, Heads, Necks, Stomachs, Hearts, and the Nerves. 
S:eLzG, HEAD, NECR, Srouach, Sc. 8 , 
Mr. Ray gives us the following Scheme or Diviſion of 
Quad rupeds. N ; 

Quadrupeds are either hoof d, (ungulata); or claw'd, or 
digitate, (ungiliculata.) | 2 
Hoofed. Qu A DRU E Ds, are either, xr. Whole-hoofed, So- 
lidi peda, ier xn, Miruye, Solidungula: As the Horſe, 
Afs, the Onager or wild Aſs; the Mule, and the Zebra of 
Africa, or the fine wk 9 Indian, or African Aſs, almoſt 
like a Mule in Form and Stature. See Hoop. . 

Of this whole-hoofed Kind, Ariſtotis has obſerved, that 
no one hath two Horns — (he might have ſaid any Horns) 


as the alxn, or Biſulcate Kind, which are again ſubdivided 
into ſucl/as are, firſt, t, Pons eat 
Ruminamt, MievnzCorre, that is, ſuch as chew the Cud; 
and theſe either have hollow and perpetual Horns, as the 
Bull, Sheep, and Goat-kind; as the Hart and 
Deer kind, which uſually ſhed their Horns annually. See : 
Na nt, fo ws 13 19-20 287 
Of the Hull. kind ate reckon d theſe; the common Vos, 
of which the Male is Taurus, the Female Vacca. (2.) The 


German Urus, Urochs, or Aurochs. (3.) The Biſon. (4.) 


The Bonaſus. (5.) The Bubalus, or Bufalo. (6.) The 


Bos Africanus of Bellonius 5 Olſ. 1. 2. c. 50. which he takes 


to be the Bubalys of the Antients. | 
Of the Sheep-kind, beſides the common ſort, are reckon'd 
the Arabian Ovis Laticauda, whoſe Tail is ſometimes 


of 304. weight; the Ovis Strepſiceros Cretica Bellonii; 
the Ovis Africana, with ſhort Hairs' inſtead of Wool; the 


Ovis _— or Angolenſis of Marcgrave; (Hiſt. Brafil. 
I. J. ei 10 ę „ ies * 
Of the Goat kind, are, beſides the common Capra Do- 
meſtica 3 the Ibex, or German Steinbock, found in the Tops 
of the Alps ; the Rupicapra, French Chamois, German 
Coms; the Gazella Africana, or Antelope; the Gazella 


Indica ; the Capra Sylveſtris AfricanaGrimmit; the Capra or 


Mambrina, or Syriaca of Geſner ; the Buſelaphus, or Moſ- 
chelaphus Cali in Geſuer 3 the Tragelaphus Caii'in Geſner. 
Jt che Hart or Deer-kind, are reckon'd; the Cervus, 


*F2.20%, the red Deer; the Cervus Platyceros of Palmatus, 
the fallow Deer; Alce or the Elk; Rungiſer, the Rain-Deer 3 


the Axis Plinii, according to Bellonius; the Caprea Plinii, 

the Cyguacirere, and Cuguacu. va para of Marcgrave ;' the 

Caprea Groenlandica. _ | er 
2. Of Cloven-Foored Animals into to parts only, and 


* 


* 


which do not chew the Cud, there is only the Hog and 


Swiae- Kind; and under this head, beſides the common 


Swine, are reckon'd the wild Boar, or Swine ; the Porcus 


Guineenfis Martgravii 3 the Porcus Indicus call'd Baby- 
rouſſa; the Tajaca or Aper Mari anus Moſehifbrus of Br. 
Phon, call'd by* rave,” Tajaca Cunigoara, by others 
Lnanhtla Cuymalt, and Qnapizolt, and by Acoſta and ſome 
others Zaino. | „ 
1 There re are ſome four-footed Animals, whoſe Hoof is 
cl oven into four Diviſions; and theſe ſeem to be not Rumi- 
nant: As the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus, the Tapi- 
jerete of Braſi{, the Capy- Bata of Braſh, the Animal We 


ee Of this Kind, there 
is, (1) a ſort whoſe Claws are not divided or ſeparated, 
but adbering to one antvrher, cover'd with one common 
Skin, but with obtuſe Nails, ſticking out round the Margin 
of the Foot; as the Elephant, which is Auomalous, and 
an clearly referable to this Kind or that of Cloven- footed 

ua . | ELIT 
. (z.) There is another Species of this Digitate - kind of 


| ( 930) Y; 


The Word is borrow'd from the Tralian; being a Dimi- Quaar 


ving but one Bunch on the Back, we ache 2 * 


3. A third Species of this Unguiculate ind, inc 


Size, are call'd Papiones, or Baboons. 


- 


or three ſorts of it; the Cercopirbecus Angolenſis mg m 


divided into ſuch as have * Primores, or h. 


=» 
* 


* 


 BSartary, and the American flying Squirrel, 8&6. Ide 


ungen, or 


„e 
and tho theſe ave no Hasen rg 45 : 
have alſo the Stomachs of horned ru 

Of the Camel or: D — Aal 


kind belongs the Peruvian ic] To 
kon d among the Sheep-kind/z as ie de ſO 
Indica, or Peruviana Valgo, much leſs than "=p 


k 
Animals, as the Greekscall'd Nara wy 
which have the. Foot divided into my Ch Sine | 
Nails on them 5 as the Ape and Monkey kind: ' ind 
ſome have no Tails, and are call'd mie, or fi Ig theſe, 
have Tails, and are call'd Monkeys, Cercophth f 
ſuch as have either long or ſhort Tails, if the a of, g and 
2. £ here 
Numbers and Varieties of this Species Rog 
which Naturalifts have defcri be es : 60 ee of 
Outang, or Homo Sylveſtris of Dr. Tyſon, deſcribe N 
in a particular Diſcourſe. The Guarita of Dr Jn 
gravu ; the Cagut of Braſil, greater and leſſer; the 0 
the ſame Region, deſcribed by Zerins ; the Caitaia 4 . 
ſame Country; the Cercopirhecus Barbarns Gui ot th 


Cercopithecus non barbatus Cluſit 3 the Cereogi hm 
call'd Sagourn 5 and if Apes — N 5 wes 
very prominent like Dogs, they are call'd Cynoce 1 
4. A fourth Species of een is alen 
tho' the Claws are many, yet they are not cover'd a to 
end with, broad flat Nails, like Monkeys or Apes; but 
rather like the Talons of Hawke, Ge. erookay, * E: 
eee : And theſe, in reſpect of their Teeth, may de 
ciſores, (that is, cutting Teeth) in each Jaw, of wiich 
there are two ſorts ; a grea ter, which either have « 
round Head, as the Cat-kind ; or a leſſer ſort, having a 
long flender Body, with very ſhort Legs, as the Weasel ar 
Vermin-kind. There are ſome of this Species of Quadry- 
32 Fri only we large nar Ron in each 
aw 35 and theſe are of the Hate-kind, and live 
Ribs, On We rn ny ta 
Of the Car-kind of Quadrupedt are reckon'd to be the 
Lion, the Tyger, the Pardalis, whoſe Male is Pardys, ud 
Female Panthera, the Leopard; the Lupus Cervarins, o 
Lynx 3 the Catus Pardus, or Cat-a-mountain, thecomam . 


JZ %% —— 8 
Of the q · lind are reckon'd the Wolf, the Zuju 4u 
reus, the Jackall 3 the common Dog, of which Kiod they 
enumerate, the Maſtive 3 the Eanis Venaticus Grain or 
Gre&cus, or, according to ſome, Soticus, the Greybound; 
the Graius Hibernicus, or Tri Greyhound; the Canis Ve. 
naticus Sagax, Indagator, Settator ferarum, &c. the Hound; 
the Canis Venaticus Hiſpanicus or Aviarins, the Spaniel 
for Land or Water; the 1 or Tumbler; the Cams 
On ?, Domeſticus, the Houſe-dog ; the Canis Melitew, 
or the Lap- dog; the Canis Getulus, or I/landicus, the 
Shock; and of all theſe ſorts there are many Varietics of 
Mongrels, and Hebridous Breeds, Another ſort of the 
Dog- Kind is, the Fox; the Animal Zilethicum; the Cue. 
Cat, as it is corruptly call'd, but by its Teeth and Snout, i 
plaſply of the Dog. Tribs.s the American Coati, ot Ruckus 
dattoon; the Yequiepate 3 the Carigueya, Maritwu, 
Carigoy, Rofpoza or Poſſum 3 the Taxus or Meles; ibe 
Badger, Grey, or Pate; the Zarrs, or Otter; the Phi, 
of Sea-Calf, or Seal; the Equus Marinus, or Abort, ot 
Sea-Horſe, miſtaken by ſome for the Hippopotamu ibe 
Dutch call him Walras, the Danes and I andert, Roſni- 
rus 3 the Manati, or Vacca Marina, the Sea - Cow. 
Of the Vermin, or Wegſel- kind of A is, firſt the 
Muſtela vulgaris, the common Weaſel, in Tor ſbirs, cal 
Foumart or Fitcher, (yaaiy) t 


= ky eee. 


+ my By= 


Fil ) the Viverra Indice, call'd 
el and Quirpele 3 and another ſort call'd Mungo. * 
rzgathia, of « reddiſh grey. The Muſtels, the Er 
ot Stoat, if white, and the Muſtela Sylveſtris, the Fer 
the 1 95 the pole-Cat the Martes, Foyna; the Mat 
ten or Martletz the Myſtelg Zibelling the Sable; 9 
Genetta, and the Ichneumon Yellonii. a 
Of the Hare. kind of Quadrupedi, are firſt, the 20, 0 
common Hare; the Cunjculus, the Rabbet or Cone); be 
Taperi, or Byafil-Coney, and the Aperes of Brefis ür 
Hyſtrix, or Porcupine; and the Hyſtriæ American, 
Cuanda of Brafil ;, the Caitor, Fiber, or the Beaver 5 , 
Sciurus vulg. or Squirrel; the Yirginian, Zeylundie, Ws 
Domeſticus, major and minor, the common Rat and Mouſe 5 | 
s major Aquaticus, the Water-Rat.; the Musk-Rati 
is Avellanarum, major and minor 3 the Dormouſe or 
Sleeper, Mus Noricus, Cricetus, Alpinus ſtu Marmi; 
the Cavia Cobaya, or Cuniculus Americanus; the ws 
Pig; the, 4, and. Poca of Braſil; the Mut Mo, 
| ing 3 - the Glis Geſzeri, or the Rel; 
Mus Indicus, &. Any 


* . 
. * * - 
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ADAUPEDS., 


Ke Snout, with their Fee 


| and having Teeth 3 
ved Tra. ane or Hedg 


Snout, 

t wit 
2 the His 
bear; the T. 


Ant- Bear. 


ng 


Flirter-Mice;; of which there are ſeveral Sizes and diffe- Dreſs. 
rent Forms. 
4) There 1s 


navus of Marcgrave, the Sloth, or Sluggard 
65.) Viuiparous and Sanguineous 


; the Bufo, foe Rubeta, the Toad 3 the Teſtudo, One of their Com by 


J Ovidarous Puadrupeds, with a long Tail ſtretcbed him, and Hail him at his Entr 
(6) Oviparous & ad kind ; as the Lacertus om. Son of David. He had his Tia 


They hold Chriſt to be a Light which bath lighted 
. | every Man; and that whoever will ſoberly and ſeriouſly turn 
Sudruple'is particularly. uſed: for Gold Coin worth four into himſelf with a fincere defire to know and practiſe his 
times as much as thut whereof it js the Quadruple. The Duty, will not fail to find there a ſufficient Director; a Ray 
Huadruple of the Spaniſh Piſtole is a Piece of four Piſtoles, from the Fountain of Light illuminating the Underſtanding, 
worth about three Pounds fix Shillings Sterling. See and afliſting to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil. | 
PisTrlII . © ® © © ++» *Phey add, That ſuch as follow the Directions and Con- 
The Kuadruple of the Louis q Or is only equal to two victions of this Light, ſhall be Holy and Aceptable to 
Ionisd'Ors or French Piſtoles, or one Pound thirteen Shil- God; and that this was the End of Chriſt's comi g into the 
lings Sterling. a RE ST World That ſo far as they follow this Light, they ſhall 
QUEPlurg, a Writ that antiently lay where Inquifition. be infallible; and that it is not Opinion, or Speculations, 
bad been made by an Eſcheator, of {ſuch Lands or Tene- or Notions of what is true, or Subſcription of Articles or 
ments as any Man died ſeized of, and all was ſuppoſed not Formula's of Faith, how ſoundly ſoever worded, that make 
to be found by the Office. See EscHEA TOR. 2 Man a true Believer or Chriſtian; but à conformity of 
This. Writ was to enquire what more Lands or Tene- Mind and Practice to the Will of God, according to the 
ments the Party died ſeized of. But it is how made u ſeleſs Manifeſtation and Dictates of this divine Principle of Light 
by taking away the Court of Wards and Ochces. within em. ne ; 4 2 
QUE Servitia, a Writ. See PR que ſeruitia. Our Saviour's Injunction about Baptiſm they underſtand, 
QUESTA, in our antient Writers, an Indulgence, or in a figurative Senſe, of a Conyerfion and Change of the 
Remiſſion of Penance ; expoſed to ſale by the Popes. See Heart; and wholly negleQ the outward Sign Water- 
IyDvLGENCE, LL 2 © © * __* © Baptifm they hold was only John's; that it was no more 
QUESTUS, or Quzervs, in Law, is that Eſtate, or than a Type or Figure, fitted for the Infant-ſtate of the 
thoſe Effects which a Man hath by Acquiſition or Purchaſe z Goſpel; and'therefore now uſeleſs, in a Diſpenſation, which 
n contradiſtinction to Hereditas, which is what be bath by is ſpiritual and inward, | | . 


Deſcent, See Goo ps, EsTATR, GW. be ſame they hold of the Supper 3 alledging, That 
So in Glanvile, lib. 7. aut habet bereditatem tantum, vel both allude to old Ferrrfs Pra ctices, and were uſed as. Types 
quæſſum tantum, aut bhereditatem £5 queſtum. or Significations ot a near and accompliſhing Work 


QUESTIONARII, - in our antient Law- Books, were They add, that the Communion of Saints confifts only 
Borte who went about with Indulgences from Door to in a participation of the ſame divine Principle, ſhewing itſelf 
vor, defiring Charity either for themſelves or others. See in an Unity of Spirit. | „ 
INDULGENCE, e a bt 19 ny A As to Miniſtry and Ordinances, they deny that any are to 
Matt. Weſt obſerves, 1240, that the Ki „Terram ſuam be uſed of Man's Wit, or Will, or carnal Invention, or 
er Papales Quzſtionarios, deparperari, Oc. permiſit. Imitation; or other than what the inward Principle directs 
QUAKERS, a Religions ged. who made their Appea - em to———Accordingly, they have no Perſons ſet;apart for 
_ in England, during the Time of the Inter-regnum. the Miniſtry 3 but without diſtinQtian of Quality or Sex, 
© SRCT. 5 eeeeeeeiuvery one who is of ſober Life, and approved Converſation, 
Per? ook their Origin from George Fox, an illiterate ' and believes him or herſelf-called or moved. thereto, is 
beck at wha in Leiceſterſhire z and by Fro- permitted to ſpeak and propheſy in * n 


q - as +4 . 5 
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by obeyingalljuſt Laws under their Government. 


which are always hel 


and foreign tries; and Miniſters, or Preachers. diſtinct from the Body; and 


or both. - 


| 2 and Execution, to * whether the religious apply'd to one another, after a certain manner, 
er W 


— 


—B . Go” 
- They on the Scriptures tobe given by divine Inſpiration, obtained by collufion between the Demandddiscs 0. 
and allow em the Appellation of the Form of _ 
but refuſe to call em the Word of God, as being a Deno- QUALIFICATOR, in the Canon-La 
mination properly attributed to Chriſt alone—They add, that to qualify, or declare the Quality of a Pro boli PPdinty 
what makes em more ſ. lous . 9 be , is, 9 N an Eccleſiaſtical Tribunal 3 6 bro 
People ate apt to be hereby ſed to think that if they have quifition o. I 
the 88 they have all ; and ſo look for no further | "The Qualificators of the Office are not foes, 
Wade ighe Og Rn ON 
| They acknowledge the Holy Three that bean Record in 'em——"Tis the Inquiſitors- that judge. | 
Heaven, Father, Word, and Spirit 5 but reject the School- TION. , | „ 
Terms, Trinity, diſtin, Perſons, Hypoſtaſes, Oc. as not  QUALITY;Quar1tas, that Affection of « th; 
Seriptural, and as apt to convey too grols Ideas. it is denominated Such; or that which occaſions fen 
They have been even charg'd with denying the Incar- affect our Senſes, in this or that manner, and gives i 1 
nation, our Saviour's Humanity, Divinity, plenary Satis- that Denomipation, _ a... it hu 
faction, and the Reſurrection of the Dead: But this is Thus, that Virtue in Fire, whatever it be, wherety: 
injurious to em; and all that can be juſtly faid, is, that they cites in us the Senſation of Heat, fince it is hits 
Jon't allow of em in the ſame Senſe, or ſfeak of em in the Fire is denominated hot, is the call'd Quality of et 
the ſame Terms, as is 2 done among others. — The word Quality, Qualiras, is (aid to have * 
'They allow the Incarnation, and that the Godhead dwelt introduced into the Latin by Cicero. Till bis t 
bodily in Jeſus; and yet man) of 'em ſay, there is Romans ſtudiouſſy avoided the uſing a Term which me 
no Chriſt but what is within em: Whence it ſhould ſeem an Abſtraction; and in lieu thereof, only conſider d 


2 


* 


their Notion of the Incarnation only imply'd this, that the Concrete, fignify'd by Que. The like is obſery is 


Light, which they call the Chriſt within, dwelt in the Man the antient Greeks, who did not uſe mudnte, but a8 
Jeſus Chriſt fully——Their Reaſoning, here, is, that Chriſt, See ABSTRACTION. | 1 55 en Bu 
"ns God, not being diviſible, the Meaſure or Manifeſtation The Term Qzaliry, it is to be obſerved, is very ambj 
of the Spirit of Chriſt in us, is a Manifeſtation of the ſame ous; and has been apply d to ſome things, which cuz 
Chriſt which dwelt bodily and fully in the Man Jeſus Chriſt, rather to have been look d upon as rares of wa 
They are ſilent as to the Hypoſtatical Union; and ſome of or Complexions of ſeveral Dualities ; as Lie Healy 
»em are charged with allegorizing away the whole Hiſtory Beauty, FF 6 05-0 al 05 
of the — the Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion 5 tho There are, alſo, other Attributes, as Size, Sbape, J 
their beſt and moſt a Writers have been very explicit tion, and the reſt, uſually reckon d among Judith wit 
In their Acknowledgment: of the Reality of the Hiſtory, might more conveniently be efteem'd the primary Modes i 


They decline the Uſe of Modes or Forms of Civility; the Parts of Matter; fince from theſe fimple Attribuzy, | 


exprefiing their ReſpeR to their Superiors no other way but all the Qualities are derived. See Mons. 
Ick) be antient School Philoſophers diftinguiſh Quality inthe 
The Syſtem of Cuateriſin is laid down in fifteen Theſes, general, which they call F "von and Predicenny 
by Robert Barclay, in a well writ Apology addreſs'd to King Quality; into Efſential, and Accidenta. The Modem, 
Charles II. Their Hiſtory, writ in Low Dutch by William more uſually, into Spiritual, and Corporeal. 
Serwel, and fince —.— into Exgliꝶ, traces em from the Spiritual QUALITIES, or 'QuaALITIEs of the Hul in 
beginning to the Year 11) A Hittory of this People was Affections of the Mind, confider'd as it is in this, or thy 
alſo publiſhed An. 1695, by Gerard Croeſe; but the Author Habitude or Diſpoſition Of theſe, they make two Kink; 
is by them accuſed as having miſrepreſented Facts, and in the one r to the Underftanding, the other to the 
many reſpects done them injuſtice.  _ i -, -. Will: Of che former kind are Knowledge, Opinion, Cer 
As to Diſcipline and Polity; the Affairs of the Community tainty, Doubring, Oc. Of the latter, are all the Mord 
are all managed under a Democratical Government, by Virtues and Vices. Sze UD ERST ADI, WIrr, Kwon: 
| Rules eftablithed by common Conſent 3 and this principally . LED x,l6NOR ANCE,OP1N10Nn,&c."Scealſo Via rut, &. 
at their Meetings, whereof- they have many Kinds; viz. Corporeal or Phyſical Qykr Iris, are what we chich 
Monthly, Quarterly, Nearly, Second Day's Meetings, cConfider under this Denomination, and to which the Defi- 
Meetings of Sufferings, Kc. dition above laid down ie accommodated. | 
| Their Monthly and Quarterly Meetings are held in their Philoſophers are divided as to the Nature of theſe Las- 


reſpective Counties To theſe Deputies are ſent from /iries, or what they are in the Body The genen Lu- 


the ſeveral particular Meetings Here Enquiry is made guage of the Peripazetic School, is, that they are things 


into the State of each Meeting; who ſtand faſt to the Rules diſtin from the Bodies themiſelves; are ſuperadded to en, 
and Orders, and who backflide; who pay Tythes, and or flow from their ſubſtantial Forms : On which Principle 
Church Rates, and who ſuffer for non-payment of either; they hold Qualities to be real, and denominate em Acc 
| Who are married by Priefts, Oc. and accordingly they pro- dents; ſuppoſing em to be inherent in Subſtances, tbo ret 
ceed toCenſure, or Encourage Here too they Excom- in the relation of Parts, but to be ſuſtain d thereby as in1 
municate, and here receive again into Communion; af all Subject, and incapable of ſubſiſting without em—Ineffedl, 
which things exact Regiſters are kept. the T homiſts define Qualities to be Accidents following et 
From theſe — Appeals lie to their Warly ones, ariſing from the Form; in the ſame Manner as Quantity's 
in London, and conſiſt of three Or- an Accident following or arifing from the Subſtance. Se 

ders or Claſſes 5 vis. Repreſentatives ſent from the Quar- Fonu, AccipznT, QuanrTirTY. N 4 
terly Meetings; Correſpondents for the ſeveral Counties, Tbe Moderns abſolutely explode the Notion of Kuala 
\ dab, that the Powers whereby 

Hither are tranſmitted Accounts of what bas been tranſacted Bodies excite in us the Ideas of ſuch Qualities are no other 
in all the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings over the World than the mechanical Affections of the Bodies themſelie, 
Here are Meaſures concerted, and Directions given as to Be- vis. the Figure, Magnitude, Motion, Oc. of the Put 

haviour about Tithes, and Rates, providing for the Poor, whereof they confift. See Mxcnanicar. 


 compoling differences, &c.——Here public Accounts are The principal Confiderations infifted on by the Retanen 
audited, and proper Inſtructions given to the Deputies tolbe to real Qualities, are, That theſe Powers may be aQually 


obſerved at their Return, and a yearly Epiſtle of Admoni- ſeparated from the Subſtances they inhere in; a8 we ſeem 
tions diſpatch'd to be read ia all the Monthly and Quarterly Light, Heat, &c. That from theſe very Oualities cook: 
Meetings throughout the World. 2D ors. dier d as ſo many Determinations, ariſes à very great dite 
The Second Day's Meeting, is a ſtanding Committee con- fity in Bodies: And that. Bodies, according to diverfit 
fiſting of the principal Preachers in and about the City, of their Qualitiss, affect our Senſes differently. 
who meet every Monday, to concert particular Caſes, and The Adherents to the Experimental way, on the cor 
Exigencies relating to the Body happening between the | account for all the Qualitiet of Bodies from 
year y Meetings; particularly to examine, approve, licenſe, nical Cauſes, © | . 
c. all Books printed in their behalf. | Thus all the Phznomena of 4 Clock, the Motion of in 
The Meeting of Sufferings is held every Week, and Wheels, its Hands, &9c. whereby it ſtrikes the Hour, pr. 
conſiſts of the fpondents for each County: the Minute, Day, Moon's Age, c. do all evidently ue 
Its buſineſs is to receive Complaints from ſuch as have ſuf- from the ſingle Spring; which we never imagine to ba 


fer d for non-payment of Tithes and Rates, and to procure any particular Powers whereby i ſhould beenabled to m 


ꝛem Relief, either by ſending em Money, for which they ſuch Diſcoveries; nor any other Principle but that 3 

have a ſettled Fund, or by ſolliciting their Cauſes above, Elaſticity) Again, when the Smit who firſt in * 

4 . Locks and Keys, had made his firſt Lock, it wa , 

UALI 7us, was an antient Writ Judicial, that lay where piece of Iron, contrived into a particular Shape 3 and rf 1 

a religious Perſon had Judgment to recover Land; before afterwards, he made a Key to it, that allo, confider' | 
Execution was made of the Judgment. f itſelf, was nothing but 4 piece of Iron of 4 deterM' 

This Writ was iffued forth to the Efcheator between Figure 3 but as theſe" tos pieces of Iron wight ag 

þ, and 


on had Right to recover, or whether the Judgment were there was a congruity betwixt the Wards of the Loc (boſe 


Words; to the intent that the true Lord were not defi . | 


#4 | r. Wa * 1 : 4 
* * 1 . "4.4 * # * *. * 


a nem Capacity 5 According to Ariſforle.and the Perifaterics, imer 
and it became 4 PF ble r or de e we doch 9 che — Ele 2 
| chat it was capable of being made to open or themielves ; bis. Heat, biſture, and Dryneſs; See - 
Lock, eter piece of Lroo-call'd « Key 5 c . 
ſhut, by n, culiar Faculty and Power in the Key to be The ſecondary Qualities, according to the fame, are all 
o open. and Aut the Lock And yet by thele new the reſt ; which ate Combinations or Aſſembl i 
fit wo hero was not added any real or phyſical Entity, former Elementary ones; as Colour, Odour, Taffe 5 na 
Aer to the Lock or the Key 5-gach of them remaining the To give an Idea of Ariftorle's Method, of accounting, for 
re Pieces of Irons Jult fo ſhaped, as it was before. And, theſe lec ondary Rualurres from, bis primary ones, we ſhall 
ain, when the Smith made other Keys of different Sizes, inſtance invhis account of Colour Al Colours, then“ ſays 
and 1;Fering Wards 3 tho the firſt Lock could not be he, are generated of a Mixture of the four Elementary 
a": with any of thoſe Keys, yet, that Indi ſpoſition was Qualities: White, e. gr. is produced when the Humidit 
"thing new = the Lock, 2 diſtinct from the Figure it had 55 1 Hear, _ AA . ay 
eys were made. s produced when the Humidity dries off, as in Wa 
. may we not conceive, that ſenſible Qualities, Ciſterns, Cc. Red, Oe. 0 SIE * . * * 27 ws | 
1, h Wess of « certain congruity or incongruity in point Among the School-Philoſophers we meet wich other Di- 
. 7. Texture, or other mechanical Properties, the viſions of Qualities; Kee l 
e e . Ione g u bie, ire. 
eus Effects, on account whereof the Bodies are ſaid to be Acfive Qvarir IS were ſuch by Virtue whereof FE 
dee with Lualities 3 yet, that they are not in the and Operations were 1 ka Bi Wa , 
Bodies endowed with them, an) real or diſtinct Entities, or diſpoſed with reſpect thereto . Such were the Heat 
from the Matter itſelf, of ſuch a determinate Big- Fire, the Moiſture of Water, Ce. 250 


* or other mechanical Modifications ? f Paſſove Quvarit1zs were thoſe. SG B 3 
Thus, tho the modern Goldſmiths and Refiners rec kon diſpoſed to receive the Action of others 25 5. ge Inflam- 


it a the moſt diſtinguiſhing Qualities of Gold, that mability in Oil, Sc. bo 17 8 

it is difloluble in Aqua Regia, whilit Agua Fortis will not Rea! Quarirtisy are thoſe which remain in the Subject; 

work upon it; yet theſe Attributes are not in the Gold any and only act on things adjacent theteto——As Fa * 

thing diſtin _ its eee 5 nor is * b piece a Iron not ignited, 570 Lee 

we have. now of any other nature than it was in ny's Intentional QUatirtIEs are thoſe which i e 1 the 

tine, when Aqua Fortis and Agua Regia were unknown. Subject, and — 5 at a diſtance Sach . . Ligne 
If another Menſtruum, of which Mr. Boyle ſuggeſts he emitted from 2 * Ren 85 


= 


; | FS OI | 
was poſſeſs d, ſhould be invented to diſſolve pure Gold But the Moderns are agreed that either all, . 
in part, and change it into a different metalline Body, there real, or all alike A wary 9 b $ 9 9 8 


2 F 
this from other Metals 5 yet the nature of old is not at However ignorant we may be of thi ro of Diuals. 
2 what it was before the diſcovery of ties, or the Manner of there Quieracien - 3 3 
There are Bodies neither Catharti Sudorific, with Laws of their Intention, and Reifen. Dr. Keil demon- 
c l e de joined ic nor Sudorific, with ſtrates that every, Quality which is propagated in Orbem, 
A 4 ene D purgative ſuch as Light, Heat, Cold, Odour, 9c. has its Efficacy in- 
— herſelf ſometimes produce re ee eee creaſed or abated 2 duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances from 
lun others : And hay diode ll & Afiſed 8 the Centre of Radiation, or Exertion of the Quality. 
rr e 
can el =. the moſt * — * wer le dee Sn Frere, IHielk - ppaed 
Oral be dreams not, which e be be img 1 according 10 the right Lines Ae, Af, Ce. The 
2122 hyfical Entities. ene ne be imagi- Efficacy of the Quality, be it Heat, Cold, Odour, &9c. 
We al — the Sun hath a Power to harden Cla) W (44, £488) diſtances from A) as the ,Spifſitude 
% Thickneſs of the Rays A b, Ae, Af. Bur the Rays 
, male Air expand iefelf in Wenther-Glaft into Va. within tho inner Circle, or rather ſpherical Superficics, 
— blanch Ling render the white Skin | the Face %% H, when they come to be extended to the other 
ſuarthy, and mowed - Graſs yellow 5 Fi ; b — {pherice) Aces 25 £ K, will be much leſs cloſe than 
the Legs of Silk-Worms 85 11 Ge. 12 for rn Ing Proportion of Bop Spaces 
many orher things, ſome of 3 ways += Sg they take ups that is, if the outer Surface be double of 
ub 1338 _ 5 rary _ wi the inner, the Rays there will be but half as thick: 
but only the Productions of it wok ry gs wh But fince ſpherical, Superficies are as the Squares of the 
a 0 _ iverfify 4 y - Radii, therefore the Efficacy of the Quality in the inner 
the conditioNu] rhe athor Brkt te been be wo | es will 10 _— that of the outer, as Ae Square, to A b 
tion=And, therdfore whether or no the Sun in ſome loa l 4 Sir Iſaac . 3 = {ES p I CAE! > | ; 
| 5e, her Sun, in ſome Caſes, ys it down as one of the Rules of Phi- 
. nar ee from) its Light aan de -loſophiziog, that thoſe Nai of, Bodies which are inca- 
by tha wad „ ed gen ; Low pr ucible | te of. being intended and remitted, and which are found 
Boyle of Forms and Pualities, y apply'd ant regulated. to obrain in al Bodies where in the Experiment could ever 
dome of the Antients, and particularly the Peripareric be tried, are to be eſteem d univerſal Qualities of all Bo- 
diſtinguiſh'd Sale into ſenile and , ee i 2 „„ e 
Senſible, ani „ 2} 1 mical QuAU⁵,,“jus One may diſtinguiſh phyſica 
2 . 1 * als miles from . Qualities, an Me. Boyle, into the 2 re aut ird 3 
mediuely Obedds of ons Bee ter, and which become im- to the two laſt of which may be refer d ſeveral Qualities 
ibore et wht he enſes fu eres ch are all thoſe not treated of b the Wrixers of Phyfical Syſtems 3 and 
Tho', in ſtrictneſa, thoſe on! | faid 7 pe „lle Ou, theſe, for diſtinstion ſake, may, ſome of them, be ſtyled 
hin which at eme dus — os 0 to fonſ le Qua- the Chymical Qualities of T Mags; becauſe Ariſtotle and 
the Eye, Sound the Ear, 89. 8 2 one 3 as Colour does the Schoolmen, Mats Ty m with them, they have 
Tdeſs are ſometimes, alſo, call's Tactils, or 7augibi = 1 introdureff hy means of Chymical"Oper 
Slit, by, / an] PmerDInEe 14; Ko FRGh not: HI xa, 
excite their Ideas in 228 y produce their Effect, 1. 6. Cupellation, Volatilizatioi., Zecipitation, . 
the Organ. us wn L COOLS GUS, or in contact with hi y theſe emen 1 mer Means, corporeal 
Occult ee Nie fates we b e +,» [things come to appear volatile or fixed, ſolu le or inſoluble 
Pee rb =w certain latent Powers ariſing in ſome Menſtrua, amalgamable or e WC... 
lution can be 8 things, whereof no rational So- . which as well deſerve the Name of Quality, as ſeveral 
FFP et ny och rhe] gh IRNT 22 
. e eee . - Ta theſe chymical, Qgalities ſome others might be added, 
e _ uſually divided into Primary and 22 becauſe N 17 Ars . principally make 
Prime, d . „ ++ - +, - of them, may be call'd Meg:ca! Qualities, whereby Tome 
all Bodies eee eee are ſuch as are found in [Subſtances teceived into the FE e, are reſolving, 
Matter, and therefore to the E to all Matter, conſider d as diſcuſſing, ſuppurgting, abſſerſive, Oc. For tho ſome Fa- 
Extenfion, Figure Mos ere eee are culties of Medicines, as thoſe of beating, cooling, drying, 
and Number. See 3 F ſt, Solidity, Impenetrability, - attenuating, purging, Cc. may be conveniently referr'd to 
Secondary, or Partion.s IGURE, SOLIDITY, Sc. the firſt, ſecond, or third Qualities, mention'd by Natura- 
« Corapattion 3 Quaririts are ſuch as reſult] lifts, whilſt others are reckon'd occult; yet as ſeveral of 
Uree 10 Body as Body eee of Elements, and do not them ought not to be referr'd to the Qualities whereto they 
Heat, Col 4 Colour 8 4 Mixt——$uch are Light, Are often aſcribed; ſo the handling of them ma be look” 4 
80 . » Sound, Taſte, Smell, Hardneſs,. upon as a Deſideratum, and deſerves a diftin& Place in Na- 
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_  Coſmical Quaririns, ſee Commteat Naa). 
__ Quarrry is allo uſed for « kind of Title — to cet- entire Motion as the momentary one by the x the 
tain Perſons in regard of rheir Territories, Signories, or Maſs, or Kuantity of Matter, into the Veli Fadum ofthe 
other Pretenfions, See TIrI © Miotion is à ſucceſſive Being, and has — N but d 
Thus the King of Great Britain takes the Quality of together, its Quant ity ought to be eftimard b, we 
King of France: The King of Poland that of King of mou of the ſeveral Parts exiſling ſuccedgiy a by the Avon, 
Sweden: The King of Sardinia that of King of Cyprus equal to the Factum of the Momentz n 
and Feruſalem: The Cars of Ruſſia and Kings of Spain, Quvantirty of momentary Motion ae yo Time, 
have whole Pages of Qualitie.— The Emperor of China Velocity into the Maſs; or a Meaſure odd alen of thy 
aſſumes the Quality of Son of the Sun, 1 Conſideration of the Quantity of Matter 255 am the jone 
QAM Ain. ſe bene geſſerit, a Clauſe frequent in Letters of the Motion of the Body 3 the Motion — the Vel 
Patents, or Grants of Offices, to ſecure them fo long as i; any Whole by, 
the 15 they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty of abu- Parts. See Mor om. Il the ſererg 
Bas — TTY CIA, ©} 
Thus, e. gr. we find it in thoſe given to the Barons of an equal Velocity, the Ouantity: © reg 
the oe 5 where it intimates that they ſhall hold the the Ve : Q 9 of Motion. is d 
ſame as long as they ſhall behave themſelves well: which will be quadruple. Hence the mity of 
is to bereſtrain'd to the Matters ef their Offices; and fignifies Motion coincides with what we call Ae a 
no more than the Law would have imply d, had the Office tus of a moving Body. See Mouzknrbn. lampe 
been granted expreſsly for Life. | In the Collifion of Bodies; the Quantity of | 
A Grant, therefore, with this Clauſe, is equivalent to a Motion, which is found by taking the Sum I 8 
Grant for Life. See Baron, Jupcx, Jus ricx, Sc. tending the fame way, .or their difference if 8 Aae 
QUANTITY, QvanT1ras, any thing capable of Eſti- wards contrary Parts 3 is not at all changed by - * 
mation, or Menſuration; or, which being compared with of the Bodies on one another. See Prxcvon,) kn 
another thingof the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater, a 
or leſs, than; equal, or unequal to, it. Denſity into the Bulk; or a Quantity arifing from the z 
Mathematics is the Science or Doctrine of Quamity. See Confideration of its Magnitude and Denſity. $ce Ia 
MATHEMATICS. 5 ? As, if a Body be twice as denſe, and take up — 
antity is a general Attribute, apply'd in a very diffe- much Space as another, it will be four times as prone. e U 
rent Manner to things of very different Nature 3 whence it This Quantity of Matter is the bet diſcoverable þ th 
is impoſſible to give any univerſal Definition thereof. abſolute weight of Bodies. See Mass, Wzrcyr 85 
Quantity is 4 7 00 both to Things, and to Modes; and 83 Infinite Tho the Idea of Magnitude 
this, either fingularly, and to one; or plurally, and to ſe- finitely great, or ſuch as exceeds any aſſignable e. 
veral -In the firſt Caſe it is call'd Magnitude, in the does include a negation of Limits; yet are not C11 0 
latter Mulritude. See Macnirurs, G GG. agni tudes equal amongſt themſelves ; but beſides in fig 
uantity may be reduced to four Claſſes, vis. Length, and infinite Area, there are no leſs than three fer 
Phyſical, or Natural Quantity, which is of two kinds; ral forts of infinits Solidity; all of which are Quantitat 
vis. 1. That which Nature furniſhes us with, in Matter, and ſi generis; and thoſe of each Species are in given In. 
its Extenſions. See Bopy and ExTxNsz0N.—o—And, 2. portions. e e bi go 
In the Powers, and Forces of Natural Bodies; as Gravity, Infinite Length, or a Line infinitely long, is to be cond. 


Motion, Light, Hear, Cold, Rarity, Denſity, Go. | See der'd, either as beginning at a Point, and ſo infinitely ex- | 


Fon cx, Gravity, Oc. 5 one way; or elſe both ways from the ſame Point: in 
Moral Quantity, which 7 on the Manners of Men, which Caſe the one, which is a beginning Infinity, is one 
and the free Determination of their Wille——As the Prices half of the Whole, which is the Sum of the beginning and 
and Values of Things; Degrees of Dignity and Power, ceafing Infinity, or Infinity à purte ante, and d parte fob, 
Good and Evil, Merit and Demerit, Rewards and Puniſh- which is anglogous to Eternity in Time or Duration, inwhich 
ments, c. * . ttere is always as much to follow as is paſt, any Point ct 
_  Notional Quantity, arifing from the Operation of the Moment of Time. See Erz ITV. 
Underſtanding only——Such as the largene s or narrowneſs Nor does the Addition or Subſtraction of Time, Length 
of the Capacity of the Mind, and its Conception In or Space of Time, alter the Caſe, either as to lnfnity or 
Logic, Univerſals, Prædicaments, gc. In Grammar, Eternity; fince neither the one or the other can be any Par 
the Quantity and Meaſure of Syllables, Accents, Tones, of the Whole. 1 75 F 
2 2 „ . As to infinite Surface or Area, any right Line infinitely 
Tranſtendental Quantity, as Duration, the Continuation extended both ways on an infinite Plane, divides that Plane 
of any Being, Exittence, Time, &c. See Dux Arion, into equal Parts, the one to the Right, and the other to tho 
Tims, Sc. 3 5 Left of the ſaid Line; but if from any Point in ſuch 
Quantity is alſo popularly diſtinguiſn'd into Diſerete and Plane, two right Lines be infinitely extended, fo 48 to milt 
Conunued, _ —_ - an Angle; the infinite Area, intercepted between theſe infe 
Diſcrete Quan'riTyY, is when the Parts whereof it con- nite right Lines, is to the whole infinite . Arch of 
fiſts, exiſt diſtinctly and unconnected together; which « Circle drawn on the Point of Concourſe of thoſe Lines as 
makes what we call Number. See DiscrtmTE. | 
| The Antients diftinguiſh'd this into two kinds, vis. Per- ference of the Circle z or as the Degrees of the Angle to the 
manent, as Numerus Numerans ; and Succeflive, as Speech. ' 360 Degrees of a Circle. | | 
Continued QUANTITY, is when the Parts are connected For an Example Two infinite right Lines meeting ati 
nab e, again, is of two kinds; either. ſucceſſive right Angle on an infinite; Plane, do include a = Part 
and improper, as Time. See Tins. of the whole infinite Area of ſuch a Plane: If twopars- 
Or permanent and proper, as Space, See 87 Ac. lel infinite Lines be ſuppoſed:drawn on ſuch an infinite Flare, 
Permanent Quantity is further diſtinguiſhable into length, the Area intercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite; 
breadth, and depth. See Linz, Svapacx, and Soriv. but at the ſame time will be infinitely leſs than the Space 
Wolfius gives us a more preciſe Notion of Mathematical intercepted between two infinite Lines, that are inclined, 
Quantity, and its two Species of Diſcrets and Continued— tho' with never ſo ſmall an Angle, for that in the ono 
Whatever is referr'd to Unity in the ſame manner as one right Caſe the given finite Diſtance X the parallel Lines dr 
Line to another, is what we call Quantity, or Number in miniſhes the Infinity in one Degree of Dimenſion ; wheres 
general, See NUMBER. Doe, | | in a Sector, there is Infinity in both Dimenſions; and conle- 
If, now, the thing be referr'd to a given Unit, as 3, it is quently the Quantities are one infinitely greater 
call'd a determinate Number : if to Unity in the general, other, and there is no Proportion between — 
or at large, it is call'd a Quantity; which, on this Principle, 
is the ſame with indeterminate Number. | of infinite Space or Solidity; for a Parallelepiped, of 4 
Thus, e. gr. the breadth of a River is accounted a Quan- Cylinder infinitely long, is greater than any finite M 
tity : If, then, it be enquir'd how great it is? To conceive tude; how great ſoever ; and all ſuch Solids ſuppoſed to be 
its Quantity we take ſome Unit at pleaſure, and ſeek the form'd on a given Baſis, are in proportion to one aneh 
Relation of the breadth hereto; and according to the diffe- as thoſe Baſes. But if two of :thoſe three Dimenſions 4 
rent Unit aſſumed, expreſs the breadth of the River in a wanting, as in the Space intercepted between two ben 
different determinate Number. 585 Planes infinitely extended, and at a finite diſtance; 0 15 
The breadth of the River, therefore, is a ity con- infinite length and breadth, with a finite hie kneſo; all ſuc 
ſider d as referr'd to a vague Unit, or to Unity at large 3 Solids ſhall be as the given finite Diſtances one to 800th, | 
but the Unit being determined, the thing is underſtood But theſe Quantities, tho? infinitely greater than 1 
bya determinate Number. | fe | other, are yet infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein * 
In this ſenſe, Algebra is the Arithmetic of Quantities. the three Dimenſions are infinite——Such are the ed; 
See Ar.GEBRA. | 8 3 © intercepted between two inclined Planes infinitely exte the 
 QuanT1TY of Motion, in Mechanics, is of two kinds, the Space intercepted by the Surface of 4 Cone, © 
vi. of momentary Motion, and of entire Motion. Sides of 2 Pyramid, likewiſe infinitely continue 


 Ruantity of entire Motion=—The Cars "MO 


od ü then, 


QvAN T IT of Matter in any Body, is the Troduct of thy 


Centre, intercepted between the ſaid Lines, is to the Circum- | 


From the ſame Conſideration ariſe three ſeveral Species 
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the of ru; — Abyſs of infinite Space (wherein 
Len of ell ge ne Tiiskael, rakon alt 
ite Length, Breadch, "anc "Phickne's taken al 
of ways) are ealily . Space 
manner I the ©, . 
18 * — of ſha nee "As for —— 775 
as the ſpherical Surface intercepte 
Pyramids, they ecfuce of 45 8 here ; and therefore Cone; 
1 ——— Sines of half their Angles; to the Diame- 
_ ho Circle: Theſe three forts of infinite Quanriry 
act logous to a Line, Surface, and Solid 3 and, li e 
1 — be compoſed, or have any Proportion one to 


anrirI 28, in Algebra, are indeterminate Nuni 


| d to Unity in the general. F 2, 
* — properly the Subject of Algebra; which 
1 Jay converſant in the Computation of ſuch Quantities. 


ber rn Quantities are uſed to be noted by the firf 
of the Alpbabet &, b, c, d, &c. the Quantities 
ſought by he laſt 2, Y, , &c. See CHARACTERS 


Algebraical Quantities are of two kinds; Poſitive, and 


— 


Nabe . ve QuanriTI2s/ are thoſe which 
o__ ad nothing 5 — which are affected with the 
are great ppoſed to be ſo. See PosiTIvx. 


;on + prefix'd or ſu 
| _— or Privative QUAanT1T188 are thoſe leſs than 
nothing 5 Which are affected with the Sign — d. 
E. | | 1 ; N voy 
9 Tis the Sign of Addition, and — the 
Sign of Subſtraction; a poſitive Quantity is produced by 


' real gntity to nothing ; g. gr. © + 3==3; 
a wr) Rn 


4 = privative Quamtity is u 
3 real Quantity out of ei 5 e. gr. 


6 For an neee Suppoſe when. you are Quite 
deſtitute of Money, ſomebody gives you an hundred Pieces; 
you have then an bundred Pieces more than nothing 3 which 
Pieces conſtitute a Poſitive. Quantity. „ 

On the contrary, {uppoſe yon have no Money, yet owe 
an hundred Pieces; you have then an hundred Pieces leſs 
than nothing; for you muſt pay an hundred Pieces to have 
juſt nothing. . This Debt is a negative Quantity. 

Thus in Motion, Progreſs may be call'd 

| Quantity, and Regreſs a negative one; becauſe 
increaſes, and the ſecond diminiſhes the Space paſs'd 
Over. 0 8 ; 5 a 

And in Geometry, if a Line drawn towards any Part be 

| accounted an affirmative. Quantity; another the contrary 
way will be a negative ne. 5 
2. Privative Quantities, therefore, are the Defects of 
the fo ive Quamtiec whereby they are underſtood ; and, 
conſequently are no real Quantities: For we meaſure the 
— Ig the Quantity detective; and thus it becomes in- 

telligible.. 8 7 | EY oats 
Defect may exceed another, (e. gr. if ſeven be 


Since one 


wanting, the Defect is greater than if only three be wanti | 
and —— 7 — 


nd we Nuantities are the Deſect of real Quan- 
ittes; one privative Quantity being taken a certain Num- 
ber of times, may excded another. Wherefore privative 
Quantities are homogeneous td one another. | 
4. But fince the DefeRe of a Poſitive Quantity taken 
| tumber of times can never exceed the Poſitive Quantity, 
but grows till the more deficient 5 privative Tantities 
are heterogeneous to Poſitive ones. | 
J Since, then, priuatiue Quantities are heterogeneous 
to 2oſizive ones, homogeneous to privati ve ones; there can 
Ratio between a privative and a poſitive Quantity, 
but there js a Ratio between privative ones. E. gr. 
ee 31 5: The Ratio, here, is the ſame as if 
dr, Nate were poſitive. But it may be noted, that 
cen 1 and x, and between 1 and 1, the Ratio is 
F e eee 
tion of QpANTITI ES. 1. If the Quantities denoted 
ue ſame Letter be affected with wh — Sign, the 
i umbem prefix d to em are added as in common Arithme- 
Fr 2. If they be affected with different Signs, the Ad- 
100" 18 changed into SubſtraRion ; and to the Remainder 


by 5 2 Sign of the es 3 N denoted 
, tters, are by ; - 
9 in the following e 2 d by means 1 e Sign + ; 
:: nb 
PWW c§ cr — 
94 ＋4 60 34—— og IP a—b-+6 
en of QuanmiviNs ; ſee $UBSTRACTION. | 


Multiplicati "oſs 
cation and Diviſion 111165 ULs 
UPLICAzION. 3 eee ſee Mut. 


1 
8-8 | 
b "ou . o . 


3 
* 


another, 


are de can be; or to the 


as the Angle of thoſe 


This 


rg 


5 
5. 


© Combination of Gomes fre Comninarion,. 

If a pofitive Suamity t n divided by 

another Poſitive Quant, the Reſult is a politive Can 
nn ie nee 7.0 Ct: 1 KN 


Vs 


„„ 
e negative Quantity be multiply d, or divided by 
4 pofitiveß ide Reſult is negative, 
3. If a negative Quantity be multiply di or divided by 
tiply'd, or divided by a 


another negative, the Reſult is a po tive. 
u 
negative, the Reſult is a negative Quantity. - 


4. If a poſitive Quantity be m 


| QvanTtry, in Grammar, is the Meaſure, or Magni- 
tude of the Syllables ; or that which determines them to 
be call'd long, or ſhort. See Gxamman, Prosopy, 
Quantity is the Object of Proſody ; and it is 
7 regard to this that diltinguiſhes Verſe from Proſe. See 
ER8E, FF . 
- The Oeconomy and Arrangement of the Quautities, i. 6. 
the diſtribution of long and ſhort Syllables, make what 
we call the Numbers. See Numzus. . 
The Quantities are uſed to be diſtinguiſh'd among the 
Grammacians by the Characters ſhort, and — long, 
See CHARACTER. N ne | 
The Proportion betwixt the long and ſhort Syllables may 
be neal fix'd the ſame as between the Crochet and 
Quaver in Muſic 3 vis. as2 to 1. See Timm. © 
In moſt Languages there are ſome Syllables whoſe Quan- 


* 


Aties vary, as the Meaſure requires; as in the Englih | 


Racord and Ricard. TRE | 

Some Authors confound the Quantities with the Accent: 
But the difference is glaring ; the former being the length 
or ſhortneſs of a Syllable, the latter the raiſing or falling of 
the Voice. See AccxnrT. OLED ms Lk 
From two Quantities, vis. long and ſhort Syllables, ariſe 
all the Varieues of Poetic Feet, which are very great. 
Horace alone uſes no leſs than + twenty-eight. Yet the 
Greeks went vaſtly beyond the Romans in this reſpedt 
In effect, as many ways as two Quantities may be varied 
by compoſition, and tranſpoſition from two to fix Syllables, 
ſo many different Feet have the Greek Poets contrived, and 
that under diſtin&t Names, to the Number of 124. Tho* 
it is the Opinion of ſome of the Learned, that Poetical 
Numbers may be. ſufficiently explain'd from the Feet of 
two or three Syllables, into which the reſt are to be 
reſolved. 3 8 2 | Were 

The Feet form'd by the Antients of the long and ſhort 
Syllables immediately; are the Spondee, conſiſting of two 
long Syllables ; the Pyrrbic, of two ſhort ones; the Tro- 
chee, of a long and ſhort Syllable; and the Iambic, of a 
long — ſhort Syllable. See Srom DER, Trxocust, IAu- 
310, . 3 f N : 
Thoſe of three Syllables are the Moloſs, conſiſting of 
three long 22 5 the Tyibrach of three ſhort ones 3 
the Dactyl of one long and two ſhort Syllables; and the 
Anapeſt of two ſhort and one long Syllable. See DAcrrr, 
Ax AP EST, TxiBRACH, Oc. 3 | 
The Engliſþ Tongue admits of no Feet above two 8yl- 
lables, tho' both the Latin and Greek allow of fix. 
Our Heroic Verſes confiſt of five long and five ſhort 
Syllables intermix'd alternately 3 tho' not ſo ſtrictly but 
that the Order may be diſpenſed withall. Dryden varies 
them with admirable Beauty; fometimes his Heroic Verſe 
begins with a long Syllable follow'd by two ſhort ones. 
| The truth is, the 8 of the Syllables is but little 
fix'd in tho modern Iongues; and there is ſtill leſs regard 
had to it in the Compoſition of modern Verſes ——— The 
want of Feet, or rather the ſhortneſs'and uniformity of our 
Feet, makes a world of difference between the Numbers 
of the antient and modern Verſe. Our Poets are fetter'd, 


and their Fetters are ſo ſhort, but two poor Links, that it's 


no wonder they can make no extraordinary Motions. .. 

The Antients ſubſiſted by their Quantities alone; ſo well 
were they diſtinguiſn'd, and ſuch a mn and Harmony 
did they afford. Our Quantities make ſuch poor Muſic, 
that we are forced to call in the Gothic Aids of Rhime to 
diſtinguiſh our,Verſe from Proſe. See Ops. | 

Let have Kttempts been made to ſettle our Verſe on 
the antient and natural footing of Quantities, in excluſion 
of Rhime, and with ſuch ſucceſs too, (witneſs the Immor- 
tal Paradiſe Loſt) as ſeems to leave the practice of Rhi- 
ming inexcuſable——The French have likewiſe attempted 
the ſame in their Tongue, 1 Jodelet, and after 
him Paſquier, Paſſerat, and Rapin; but they have all 
fail'd. See Rnns. & BT 7 
- QUANTUM mervit, an Action upon the Cafe, grounded 
upon a Promiſe to pay a Man for doing fo much as he ſhould 
-deſerve or merit. 1 | 

QUARANTAIN, in old Law-Books wrote Quantn- 
TENE, or QuaxanTtaNA, denotes the Space of forty 


| The Term is borrow'd from the French ; and is ſome- 
times uſed for the time of Lent. Sec Lint. 2 


* 


2 


Truce of forty Days Ap. 
ich it was expreſsly forbid 
elation. or Friends = People, 
d, or affronted each other in 


Quarantain of the King. is 
pointed by 8. Louis; oy + 
to take any Revenge of the 
who had foug 
words. 4 ON „% 4 | + 1 5.914 FRE og 2 122 2 
QvARANTAIN is particularly uſed for the Term of forty 
Days, which Veſſels, coming from Places ſuſpected of Con- 
|  tagion, are obliged to wait in certain Places appointed, to 
air themſelves e er they come into Porr. 
 QuarRANTAIN, QUARANTENE, of QUARENTENA, in 
Law, is a Benefit allow'd by the Laws of England to the 
Widow of a Man dying ſeized of Land 5 whereby ſhe way 
challenge to continue in his Capital Meſſuage, or Chief 
Manfion-Houſe (fo it be not a Caſfle) for the ſpace of forty 
Days after his deceaſe f the Heir, or any other 


Perſon attempt to eject 


ht, wound 


& her, ſhe may have the Writ 4c 
uaranting habenda; which lies for a Widow to enjoy her 
N 4 | I 8: „ 7 25 
uarantene is alſo uſed for a quantity of Ground contain- 

ing forty. Perches.Quatuor Carucatas terre arabilis, 
continentes in Longitudine 8 Quarentenas, G8 Quarentenas 
in Latitudine, Chart. Withlaſii Reg. Merc. apud Ingulf. . 
Quarantena in London ponetur pro reſpectu habend. per 
40 Dies poſt Summonitionem per breve Regis ut conſu- 
lant, <6. fi ſibi viderint expedire. MS. de temp. Ed. 3. 
 QUARANTIA, in the Venetian Polity, a Court of Ju- 
dicature compoſed of forty Judges. . IN 

The Venetians have an old Civil Quarantia, new Civil 

Yuarantia, and Criminal Quarantia. OO 

The Criminal Quarantia takes Cognizance of all Crimes 
except thoſe againit the State; which belongs to the Coun- 
cil of Ten The new Civil Ruarantia judges of Ap- 
peals made from Sentences pals'd by Judges out of the 
City———The old Civil Quarantia takes Cognizance of 
Appeals from Sentences of 1ubaltern Judges in the City. 

QUARE ejecit infra Terminum, a Writ which lies for 
2 Leſſee in Caſe he be caſt out of his Farm before bis 
Term be expir'd ; againſt the Leſſor or Feoffee that ejects 
him. Sce LRASkE. 1 5 5 | 
It differs from the Zjectione firme, in that the former 
lies where the Leſſor, after the Leaſe made, enfeoffs another 
who ejects the Leſſee; whereas the Ejefione firme lies 
againſt any other Stranger that ejects him. Sec EIECTIOR. 
The Effect is the ſame in both, vis. the Recovery of the 
Refidue of the Term. See EEC TIORE Firme. 

Qua Inpedit, a Writ which lies for him who has 

tchaſed an Advowſon, againſt him that difturbs him in 
the Right thereof, by preſenting a Clerk thereto, when the 
Church is void. See ADvowsoN. -. h 

It differs from the Writ Aiſa ultima preſentationts, 
which lies where a Man or his Ancettors formerly preſented ; 
this other lying for him who is the Purchaſer himſelf 
Where a Man may have the Aſſiſa, he may have this Writ 5 
but not contrariwiſe. See Ass Is. N 

Quars Incumbravit, a Writ which lies againſt the 
Biſhop; who, within fix Months after the Vacation of a 
Benefice, confers it on his Clerk, while two others are 
contending at Law for the Right of Preſenting. See Paz- 
sENTATION, Ec. | 3272 

Quanrsz aon admiſit, a Writ which lies againſt the 
| Biſhop for refuſing to admit his Clerk who has recover'd in 
a Plea of Advowſon. 55 | 
| Quart on permittit, is a Writ that lies for one who 
has a Right to preſent for a turn againſt the Proprietary. 

Quake obſtruxit, a Writ that lies for him who having 
Right to paſs thro? his Neighbour's Grounds, cannot enjoy 
the ſame by reaſon the Owner has fenced it up. 

QUAREL, Quzxztra, in Law, properly relates to 
perſonal Actions, or at moſt to mixed, wherein the Plain- 
tiff is call'd Querens, and in all Declarations of Treſpaſs it 
is ſaid, Queritũr. See ACT10N, PLAINTIFF, c. 

Yet if a Man releaſe all Quarels, or Querels (a Man's 
own Deed being taken moſt ſtrongly againit himſclf ) Qua- 
rel includes all Actions; and accordingly all Actions, both 
Real and Perſonal, are hereby releaſed. See RRxLEASE. 

QUARERA, or QuazaAarTia ; ſee QuARRT. 

QUARREL, in Law, ſee QuAR RTL. 

QuvARREL of Glaſi; ſee QuARRx. 

The Word is form'd by diminution from the Zatin 
guadratum, or the French quarre, ſquare ; or, perhaps, 
immediately from the Falian quaarello, little ſquare. 

QUARRY, in our antient Writers call'd Quazzza, 
dla QuaARATIA, a Place under Ground, out of 
which are dug Marble, Free-Stone, Slate, Lime-Stone, or 
other Matters proper for Building. See Sroxx. * 

See the ſeveral Kinds of Quarries, under the ſeveral Ar- 
ticles, MaaBLR, SraATs, Cc. | 

For Quarries of Free Stone, they firſt open 
manner of a Well, twelve or fourteen Foot in Diameter 5 
and the Rubbiſh drawn out with 4 Windlaſs in large Ofier 
Baskets, they heap up all around; placing their Wheel, 
which is to draw-up the Stones, thereupon, 


* 


- . 
* 


* , % . 
> 5 5 
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Quarries, or Quarrels of Glaſs are of two Kinds, dis 


a Hole in 


2 2 2 


4 


is * 
7 5 5 5 4 
wu ; 4 
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too ſhort, they apply a particular Ladder pike Decor 
When they 3 through the Earth. _ the Puri. | 
the firſt Bank, or Stratum. z they begin to zac a, 


* er gin to a ly: Ting y 
and. Baskets to.. diſcharge the Stone: T Yer 
through em. See Was EL, ; * ld us hes 


| .. They uſually. find ſeven of theſe dieren g. 18 
of Stones, of different Heights, and. deni te 25 wp 


Purpoſes ; tho! the Number as wel 
Po b ST, popes - | _— ena 
As to the drawing of the Stone, i. e, the .. 
the Bed 3 they find that common Stones, oY It frag 
Kinds, as they lie, have two Grains; 3 cleayin * ſafte 
ning parallel with the Horizon, and a breaking c "Un rug 
pendicular thereto—— After uncoping, then . ran X 
the Earth from off it, they obſerve by the G den 
xp my wy moe 2 there drive in a — 
Wedges till they have thus cleſt it from th "Wer of 
This done, hoy proceed to 44 , la we Rack, 
applying the Ruler to it at both ends, (ten, e. gr which 
Inches a- part, according to the Uſes the Stone Phe wel 
for) they ſtrike a Line, and by this cut a little roms 
with their Stone-Ax 3 and in the Channel ſet 4 n 
Wedges (eker the ny three or four Foor) din 
'em in very carefully, with gentle blows, and fi za 
'em equal 5 0 mo N TIRE Gall keepin | 
Having thus broke em in length, (which they 56 14 
to do to half an Inch of any 25 1 . 3 
Proceed an Delorey 


ſtraight Side, they ſtrike a Line, an 
_ itin __— | 221 

This Method of drawing is found vaſtly f 
that where the Stones are 2 at a | 
of the former is found to do the Buſineſs of a Load uod 
half of the latter. | . a * 
But it may be obſery'd, that this cleaving Grain he; 
generally wanting in the harder Stones; to break up theſe 
in the Qgarries, they have great heavy Stone-Axes where 
with they work down a deep Channel into the Stone, wi 
into this Channel, a-top, lay two Iron Bars, driving they 
Iron Wedges between theſe Bars.” A 1.Þ 
Some, in drawing of Stone, eſpecially the very hurl 
kind, make uſe of Gun-Powder, and with ver good 
effect In order to which, making a ſmall Perforaion 
pretty deep into the Body of the Rock, fo as to have tha 
thickneſs of Rock over it judg'd proper to be blown u 
at once; at the further — of rhe Perforation they diſpoſe 
a convenient quantity of Gun- Powder, filling up all the ref 
with Stones and Rubbiſh ſtrongly ramm' d in, except a lilo 
Space for the Train — By this means is the Rock blown 
into ſeveral Pieces, moſt of m not too "unwieldy fora 
Workman to manage. See GUN-PO .-WE © 
_"Quvanmy, Quvarxzr, in Glaziery, a Pane, or Piece of 
Glaſs cut in a Diamond Forms See GLass. | 


Square, and Long; each whereof is of different Sizes, er. 
preſs'd by the Number of em which makes a Foot of 
Glaſs, viz. Sths, roths, 12ths, x5ths, 18ths, and 20th; 
but all the Sizes are cut to the ſame Angles, the acute Angle 


being 7) 19' in the Square Quarries, and 65%. 22 in the 8 
long ones. See GLAZÄIi J. 
The word Quarry ſeems form'd by Corruption from 
Quarrel, (which fee ;) unleſs we'll ſuppoſe it to come im- 
mediately from the French quarre, ſquare. '' | I 
Quarry, in Falconry, is the Game or Foul which the : 
Hawk is in purſuit of, or has kill'd. See Haws ad 1 
HAawKIiNG. 5506 433719 ; 
Among Hunters, the Quarry is ſometimes uſed for px t 
of the Viſcera of the Beaſt taken; given by va) of Ke b 
ward to the Hounds. See Hunting, ' . 

QUART, q. d. Fourth, in Muſic; Fencing, Gaming, &. c 
dee Foun Tm, Gvany, Prcquver, G c. | 

Quaxr, is particularly uſed for a diminutive 2 1 
containing one fourth or a quarter of ſome other Metier. 2 


See MxAsURxk. | two 
Thus the Engliſh Quart is a fourth of a Se "of ih 
Pints; the Roman Quart, or Quartarius, was t 
part of a Congius. See Gatron, PinT, CoNnG d. beds 
The French, from whom we'borrow the Word, the 
their Quart, or Pot of two Pints, bave various . 
Quaris, diftinguiſh'd by the whole whereof they ate 4 


ters ; as Quart de Muid, Quart de Boiſſoan.' See Mold 


and Busnsr. | 1 ; 
They have alſo their Quart of a Yard, Ec. See n 
| P 


TI. . 3 e 
QUARTAN, Medicine, an intermitting Fever 85 
Ague,wherethe Fit eturns every third day: See Ex Tnegg 
It is call'd Quartan, q. d. fourth, by reaſon tbe 3 
days are reckon'd, which, with the two intermitting 
make four. See TRRTIAÄx ,. i 


UARTATION, among Refiners, « Method of pu, 


4. 


e _ XK. 


ing Gold, by melting three parts of Silver with one 
Gold; and then calfing the Mixture into Ad ahh 


black Powder. ee Rares 


2 


Darant'; ſee ae Gorn, G. 
Aer Caxrztois, ot Coruca, Surtouts, or 
nts with Coats of Arms quarter d on em, wore 


opper Gagen Knights in their Military Expeditions. See 


by the dat Cor of Arms, 896. | . 
7% 1 tal pad C Whole, or Integer di- 
i 6 r ual Portions. ee "OUR TH. f 5 27 
au nw of Fractions the Quarter is expreſs d by . 
bree Quarter by . See Fu Ad Tross. 
. QUA RTER, in Weights isa fourth part of the Quintal, 
Hundred Weight. SeeQuInTAL. |» . 
"The warter is 28 Pounds Avoir dupois. See HunDanD 
Nei 1 1 750 Avoiapvueots, c. 1 
bar zd is alſo a dry Meaſure containing 8 Buſhels 
arited; or the fourth part of a Chaldron. See MzAsuxx, 


uu un frumenti conſtat ex octo Buſſellis. Fleta. I. 2. 
See Dent, CHALDRON, S. „ 
Arx, in Law, Quarterium Anni, is the fourth 
Days whereon thoſe Quarrers ſtatedly com- 


Part of a 2 See YEAR. 

Hence tne 
de. are call'd narter-days. Sce Dar. 1 5 

ene a LOS 25th of March call'd Zady-aay 3 

de 24th of Zune, call d Midſtummer-day z the 29th of 

September, call'd Michaclmas-aay 5 and ; the 25th of De- 

| Quant Seffions, 1 Court held Quarterly, by the 


jen Peace of each County, alternately, in the chief 


owns thereof, appointed by the Cuſtos Rotulorum. See 
$x8610N8, JUSTICE, Cc. e <0 3 
| © Hither the Grand Inqueſt, or Jury of the County is ſum- 
moned- to appear, who upon Oath are to enquire of all 
raytors, Heretics, Thieves, Murderers, Coiners, Rioters, 
J;öö ww 
Thoſe who appear to be guilty are by the ſaid Juſtices 
| committed to Priſon, to be tried gt the next Aſſizes, when 
the Judges go their Circuits. See Juve, Assizz, Sc. 
QuarTtER, in Navigation A Qgarter of 4 Point, 
ind, or Rhumb, is the fourth part of « Cardinal Point, 
Wind, or Rhumb ; or of the diſtance between two Cardi- 
nal Points, Winds, Oc. See Point, Wind, and Run. 
© The Quarter contains an Arch of 11? 117. 
| The Varter is what MWolſius, with regard to the other 
Diviſions, calls a fecondary Point of the ſecond Order. See 
Canvinar Point, &c. Fant on. ads 15308 
_Quanrer Wing, at Sea, is a lateral, or fide Wind; or 
a Wind which does not blow in Stern, but a little a-fide of 
JJJͤͤĩ] 5; E Ei, 
Properly, the Quarter W/tnd is that which comes in abaft 
the Main-Maſt Shrowds, even with the Quarter of the 


The Quarter Wind is the beſt of all Winds, as bearing 


into all the Sails; whereas a Wind blowing full in Stern, 


is kept off by the Sails of the Mizzen. 'SeeSArLinG. 
0 4 of a Ship, is that part of the Ship's Hull, 

hi lieth from the Steerage- Room to the Tranſom. See 
HIP, ? W ' — HER. | 7 

| Quantzs Deck, of a Ship, is that aloft the Steerage, 

reaching tothe Round-houſe. See Dx cx. | 5 
Cr zx, in Aſtronomy— The Moon's Period, or 

Lanation, is divided into four Stages, or Quarters; con- 

taining each from ſeven. to eight Days. See Moon and 


Loxnarion. „ | 
The firſt Quarter is from the new Moon to the Quadra- 

ture; the ſecond thence to the full Moon, Sc. See Qua- 

DRATURE, Oc. 5 n | | 

san, in Heraldry, is a Term uſed for a Scutcheon, 

or Coat of Arms. Sec Escurcnzox. 

ln this ſenſe there are fixteen Duarters required to prove 


Nobility, in Companies or Orders where none but Nobles 


are 1 2 Ons NoßiLIr v. 0 

„Ide Word Quarters, requir'd as a 

derived hence; that the 
rms of the Father, 


Proof of Nobility, is 
uſed antiently to put the Coats of 
other, Grand- father, and Grand- 
12 on the four Corners of the Tomb of the Deceaſed— 
h Flanders and Germany we fre vently ſee Tombs that 
ire eight, fixteen, and even lope uarters. See 


. QUARTER is alſo apply'd to the Parts, 


JF or Members of the firſt Diviſion of a 
« 2 
Harter bears Gules three Lions paſſant 


Coat that is quartered, or divided into four 

Ruarters 3 as in the Figure adjoining. See 

We + Or, ein the ſecond Quarter he bears 
Autre three Flowers de Lys, c. 


» 
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QVvARTERING. 
| e King of Great Britain in the firſt 


* 
21 


1 


Are 5s bat we more uſually call Puri, or tbe 


other 


of that Compofition for their 


- L 7 I 
8 O ' 
2 


15 "a 2 k 6ogle, 


honourable Parte of a Coat. Seo. 


nnr Fierced, in Heraldry, is uſed when there is a 
Hole or ſquare Figure made in the middle of a Croſs. See 
— % 7 /, 115 
- Quanrrzr: Bullet, a Bullet quarter d into four or eight 
Parts. See Bötrtzr, Sur, Oc. : ' L 
QuvarrTts is alſo uſed for a Canton, or 
City 3 conſiſting of ſeveral Iſles, £5c. ſeparated from ſome 
Quarter by « River, 'a great Street, or other 
Boundary. 1 905 3 1 
Such are the twenty Quarters of the City of Paris 
Antient Rome was divided ſeveral times, under its ſeveral 
Augmentations, into Quarters, call'd Regions; as may be 
oblerv d in the D of Aurelius Victor, Onuphrius 
Panvinius, Marillan, Pyrro Ligorio, Boi ſſard, and other 
Antiquaries. See RO ION. 


In many Cities there are Commiſſaries of the Quarter ap- 


123 to look to the Polity thereof The Prior of the 


porions accounts himſelf. the Chief, and Colonel of the 
fourten Regions, or Quarters f Rome. Maſcurat, p. 134. 
_ QuvaRrTER, in War, the Place allotted to certain Forces 
to live, lodge, and incamp upon, during a Siege or the 
like. See IncampMEnT. Ie n 

' The General's Quarter is that where the General lodges 
and incamps in Perſon They uſe to make Lines of 
br mrs att an to join the ſeveral. Quarters together. Se 

INE. | 
The Quarters of a Siege are the principal Incampments, 


ſerving to ſtop the Avenues of a Place. See 810. 
Quarz Maſter, an Officer in the Army, whereof there 


are ſeveral kinds; vis. The 


or alone; 4s | 


Divifion of a 


\ 


Quarter-Maſter General, whoſe Bufineſs is to provide 


good Quarters for the whole Army. Sce Quan TEASG. 
LQuarzer-Maſier of a Regiment of Foot, who is to provide 


Quarters for his Regiment. See RxecrmanT. | 
Quarter- Maſter 7 a Troop of Horſe, who is to provide 


Quarters for his reſpective Troop. See Taoor. 


. QuarTza-Maſter is alſo an Officer aboard a Ship, of 


which there are more or fewer according to her Burthen.— 
Their Bufineſs is to rummage in the Hold on all Occafions, 
to overlook the Steward in his delivery of Victuals to the 
Cook, and in his pumping and drawing out the Beer; 
and in general, to take care there be no waſte. . - 
He is alſo to mind the Ship's Loading, which is the Buſi 
neſs he is chiefly employ'd about. See Loavinc, Cc. 
Qvanrxr is allo uſed for any N made in the. 
Field. or Campaign out of a Siege Thus, they ſay, the 


| General has extended his Quarters a good way The 


Enemy coming made him contract his Quarters. 


Winter Qu Ak r RRS, is the Place allotted Troops to paſs 


the Winter Seaſon in. Wherein theſe differ from 
Garriſon, ſee GaRRISOx. | e 


4 


The Term is alſo uſed for the Time they continue in this 


Lodgment; and for the Advantages the Captains make 


thereof Thus they ſay, ſuch a Regiment was put to 
Winter- Quarters in 12 a Village Ihe inter- NLuar- 


ters only Held three Months Each Captain will make 


at leaſt a thouſand Crowns of his Winter- 2uarters. 
ln Spain they have alſo Summer- Quarters. 

QuarrzzRs of Refreſoment, is fome well-provided fertile 
Spot, to which Troops that have been much fatigu'd 
and haraſe'd, are ſent to recover their Strength, or Health; 
even during the Seaſon of the Campaign. See Rxrxzsn- 
MENT. | | 


Quanrtzz of Aſſembly, is the Place of Rendezvous, 
where the Troops are to meet and draw up, for « March. 
Sce PARADE. | | 
| There are alſo. Quarters aflign'd for the Huckſters, and 
their Equipage. | 
QvART ER is allo the Safety, and good Treatment pro- 
miſed to Perſons, or Troops that ſurrender, and lay down 
their Arms Thus they ſay the Enemy begg'd Quarter. 
The Phraſe took its riſe from an Agreement antiently 
made between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the Ranſom 
of an Officer, or Soldier, ſhould be a quarter of his Pay 


Hence, to beg Quarter was to offer a quarter of their Pay 


for their Safety 3 and to refuſe Quarter was not to accept 


nſom. See Ransom. 


Qvarrzz Round, in Architecture, is a Term uſed by 


the Work men for any Moulding, in general, whoſe Contour 


is either « perfect Quadrant, or quarter of a Circle, or ap- 
roaches near that Figure. See MouLDinG. 

The Architects uſually call it Ovolo; Vitruvius the 

Echinus. See Ovoro and Ecniwvs. 

QvanTzr Staff, a long Staff or Pole, bore by Foreſters, 
Park-keepers, Oc. as a Badge of their Office; and occa- 
Gonally uſed as a Weapon. 8 

11 


Quanraa 


* „ baſe — 


! 


we have any Account, is ſaid to be in the Arms of Renate 
King of Sicily, &c. in the Year1435, who quarter'd the 


of younge 


. : 
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Qvanrtzz Wheeling, or Quan rA of 


making a quarrer of a Circle. Sec Conxvzxsron, WAEX- 
Line, Sc. | 


Ik it be done to the Right, the Man in the right Anglo | 


keeps his Ground, and faces about, while the reft wheel 5 
if to the Left, the left-hand Man keeps his Place, &c. See 
EvoLv'rion. - | „ 

Qua r ERG, in a Clock, are little Bells which found 
the Quarters of an Hour. See CLock, Hon, GW. 


QuanTzRs, in Building, thoſe Tight upright Pieces of quarter of a 


Timber, placed between the Punchions and Poſts 3 uſed to 
lath upon. 8 | Y 8 


| They are of two kinds, ſingle and double——The ſingle 
arters are ſawn to two Inches thick and four Inches 


broad ; the double four Inches ſquare. | 


QUARTERIDGE, Money paid quarterly, or by the 


* 


uarter. . 
DART ERIN G, in the Sea- Language When a Ship 
under fail goes at large, neither by a Wind nor before a 
Wind, but as it were betwixt both; ſhe is ſaid to go Quar- 
tering. See SAILING. bon "FAT 

The Term is alſo uſed when a Ship fails with quarter 
Winds. See QuanxTzar Wind. + A EPR 

VARTERING, in Gunnery, is when 4 Piece of Ord- 
nance is ſo traverſed, that it will ſhoot on the ſame Line, 
ker the ſame Point of the Compaſs as the Ship's Quarter 

8. ö | 
QvaarzRINe, in Heraldry, the dividing a Coat into 
four or more Quarters, or Quarterings; by parting and 
couping. See QUARTER and QUARTERINGS. 3 

he King of Great Britain quarters with Great Britain, 
France, Ireland, Brunſwick, &c. See QuanTzaLY, 
Counter QUARTERING a Coat, is when the Quarters 
are quarter d over again, or ſubdivided each into four. . 

There are Connter-quarter'd Coats which have twenty or 

twenty-five Quarters. PEO BE | : 

QuarTzRINGs, call'd alſo Partitions and Comparti- 
menis are the ſeveral Coats born on an Eſcutcheon; or the 

ſeveral Diviſions made in it, when the Arms of ſeveral 
Families are to be placed on the ſame Shield, on account of 
Intermarriages, or the like. See EScUrCHEOM, Sulzrp, 


Colombiere reckons twelve ſorts of Quarterings; but other 
Authors give us more. viz, Party per Pale, di- 
viding the Eſcutcheon from top to bottom. See PAL A. 
Party per Croſs, dividing it from fide to fide. See Cxoss. 
— Party of fix Pieces, when the Eſcutcheon is divided 
into fix Parts or Quarters———Party of ten; of twelve; 
of fixteen 5 of twenty; and of thirty-two, when there are 
ſo many Partitions reſpectively. Ft T9 + 4 
Others give the Diviſions in another manner: 4. 
Party per Croſs—per Pale—per Chief—per Pale Inclave— 
* Bend dexter — per Bend finifter—per Chevron Barry 
ndy of o_ Pieces—Paleways of fix Pieces—Barry of 
fix Pieces—Barry of eight Pieces—Bendy of fix=Checky 
—Fufilly, or Lozengy—Paly Bendy, or Bendy Lozengy— 
Barry Bendy Lozengy, or Bend Lozengy — Gyronny — 
Barry Lozengy counterchanged — Waved of fix Pieces— 
Barry Nebule of fix Pieces—Party per Saltier—Party per 
Pale in Point. See further under the reſpectiue eiae 
Colombiere obſerves, that thirty two is the greateſt Num- 
ber uſed in France, but that the "Engliſh and Germans 
ſometimes extend to forty 3 as a Teſtimony of the Truth 
whereof, he ſays, he ſaw the Eſcutcheon of the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Embaſſador Extraordinary in France in the 
Year 1639, divided into the Number of forty ; and ſome, 
he affirms, do go on to fixty-four ſeveral Coats. 
But a Multitude of Quarters makes a Confufion 5 and 
accordingly all the Writers of Armoury cry out againſt it 
as an Abuſe——The firſt Inftance of Quartering whereof 


- 


Arms of Sicily, dg 0 Feruſalem, &c. | 

William Wickley obſerves, that ſuch Quarterings are 
much properer for a Pedigree to 'be lock'd up in a Cheſt, 
and occafionally produced as an Evidence for the clearing or 
aſcertaining of Alliances of Families, or Titles to Lands, 


„ &c. than to be borne as a Cognizance. 


« 


In Blazoning, when the Quartering is perform'd per 
Croſ3, the two l a-top are number'd the firſt and 
ſecond; and thoſe at bottom the third and fourth ; begin- 


— " by . 
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of Men is turn d round to where the Flank was; thus 


TERING, .' 


the firſt quarter, Gules, £9c. Great rica; h of 
AAN N &e. wa in the be 
- RN, or QQUARTERON, 4 Dimior 8 
Quart; fignifying a quarter of a Pint; a Utive cf 
N Nene * wg: Qu oe 4 
J , an Aſpect of the Planets wh 
three Signs, or 90 Degrees han from r ale den 
Asr RCT. 5 x * bg 


The Quartile AſpeRt is mark'd thus, U. de (i. 


RACTER, 


eight Pages, make a Sheet. See Vorunz, Booz - 84 
i Qu 480 25 | | | 
UARTO Decimats, .Quvarzo Decimani, an 180 
Fo in the Church, who maintain'd that Eier „Hun 
to be celebrated conformably to the Cuſtom of the Tor 
on the 14th ny of the Moon in the Month of Mas 
whenſoever that Day fell out. Sce EAST ER. YR 
And hence their Name. Quarto decimani, q. d. Fu. 
teenthers. See Pass0vaR. . | ; 


The A4fiatics were mightily attach'd to this Opinion, ws. - 
tending it was built on the Authority of 8t. 7005 . 


their Apoſtle 3 and Pope Victor could never bring em w 
Obedience in this Point, tho' be was upon the point of E. 
communicating them Some are of opinion he adullly 
did Excommunicate them, but it is more probable he con. 
tented himſelf wh EPR Se 1 
Polycrates, Biſhop of Epheſus, wrote a long and vam 
—. in the Nam. of all the Biſhops of. 4%, to7ify 
and the Church of Rome, wherein he explain d at large 
the Uſage of thoſe Churches with regard to the Celebraia 
of Eaſter ; and maintain'd, that herein they only follow di 


conſtant Fradition that had obtain'd 2 among em 


from the Time of the Apoſtle St. Jahn, who died at Fyje. 
= — But the Pope not ſatisfy d with this Anſver of 
Polycrates, had proceeded to Excommunication, but thi 
ſome of the moſt eminent e among the reſt Ireen 
interpoſed, and difſuaded him from diſturbing the Peace of 
the Church by excommunicating a People for adhering to 
what they accounted a Tradition | 

-» QUASHING, in Law, the overthrowing and anmllig 
a thing. See ANNULLING. —An Artay return by one 
2 has no Franchiſe, ſhall be Quaſb d. Coke on Lit, 
.. QUASI Contract, in the Civil-Law, an Act which by 
not the ſtrict Form of 4 Contract, but yet has the force 
thereof, See ConTRACT. 5 | 

In a Contract there muſt be the mutual Conſent of both 
Parties; whereas in a Quaſi Contract, one Party may be 
bound or obligated to the other without having given bi 
Conſent to the Act whereby he is obliged, 4 

For an Example———l have done your Buſineſs, in your 
Abſence, without your Procuration 5 and 'it has ſucceeded 
to your Advantage: I have then an Action againſt you for 
the recovery of what I have disburſed, and you an Addi 
againſt me to make me give an account of my A 
ſtration: Which amounts to a Quaſi Contract. 1 
Qu si Crime, or Quas1 Delict, in the Civil-Law, t 

Action of a Perſon who does Damage, or Evil involut 
tarily. ö . 
The Reparation of Quaſſi Crimes, conſiſts in makings 
the Damages with Intereſt. 


. 


| Qvas1-modo Sunday, Low Eaſter -Sunday, or. tho * 


/ 5 ; 8 ds 
Sunday after Eaſter ; thus call'd from the initial Word 
the Introit of the Maſs for the Day, Quaſi modo geit Is 


fantes. See SunDar. 


A es ts Vo nr e e 
UA =Couſins, quatre Couſins 3 tour RE 
the If. Degree of Kindred. See CousIN, Consanc! 
nir, ² ð ò K ww 3 

Hence, when Perſons are at variance, tis ſaid they 18 


not quater, or cater Couſins. 


UATRE Nations, q. d. Four Nations, 2 
founded in 1661, by Cardinal Mazarin; for the Ear Con 
and Maintenance of ſixty Children, Natives of the fou * 


treys conquer d by the King, vis. fifteen for kk fot 


ning to tell on the right ſide When the Quartering is Italy, fifteen for Aſatia, twenty for Flanders, and 


by a Saltier, &c. the Chief and Point are the firit and 


ary Quarters, the right ſide the third, the left the 
rth. r e 
QvarTERING is ſometimes alſo uſed forthe diſtinguiſhing 
r Brothers from Elder. See DiryzRENCE. 
JUARTERIZATION, W ee art of the 
Puniſhment of a Traytor, by dividing bis Body into four 


join'd with him in the ſame Adminiftration- 3 of Co 


Rouſſillon. See Co. L. xo x. 
| CT ETUOR Vir, in Antiquity, frequently 
Un VIR, a Roman Magiſtrate who had three 


To the Quatuor- viri was committed the 10 Reer 
ducting and Settling the Colonies ſent into the 
dee Colony. Vp 


Quarterly, when be beats Arms quarter'd, Ses 0 
The King of Grear Britain beam Quarter), N. 
iN 


QUARTO, or 4, « Book, whereof four Lean, 4 


pay | 


124ti0 


Sc. 


Acbidente and other: 03 Aﬀeirs,:ir: the Lord, Kd fig Tenants at Wilt in ſuch. fort, as he 
5 bir with Commiſſion to take ychemorgire uputheig bands; the Lord in bis De- 
rente os Reſpublics caperet; that the Re- fence pleads, that he ſaiditoithem; if they would not de- 
: PT Ear — e rhe. wauld ſue tbem at La- e meme, i. e. this. 
©. e e 13 U 17 91 89 


I the ſame Threatning that 985 

N ein ie . PPC 

RELA, tare, in Law In an Afton where the 
Plaintiff 1s Querent, i. e. Complainant, his: Brief, Com- 
* Deblarttioh, was called Querels; See Quan- 
AIT. e , ea Study 1 | 
05 flat: wt Arn 2 Rege Cs, a 2 ons 7 
1cr IB. „ „% ee males What the French call their 12 call d to juliity a Complane-or a. Lrcipals again tine 

The Engliſh Quavet mare oK at bottom. Ses King bimſelf; beſore the King and his Council. | - 
rochue, Crochet 3 Dine, ot N 8 . 81 145 E See CUBE ro. 0 
ERRIES, or EdukRARAIESs, the Grooms of the 


& 


probes to hold 


| iſemiqua vers N ts bs Gillies: 
7 fu RING, i Muſic, the AR of trilling, or ſha-. the King's Stirrup Tie hs on 
Cs of Beten wi he Votes: 850 Ganveruan, e eee 


. 9 N 4 * 
- * > 
* „ 


EST, orlnquaer, an Taguiſſtiom; or In made 
G0 k. Ka, « ſpace of Ground paved on the Shore , upon Oath of an Impannel'd Jury. . e 5 75 
de rf 3 ee e ee Mar, Peſos choſ early i exch Ward, ven 
Jize. See WHanF. © | „ quire into Abuſes, and Miſdem ally ſuch as 
5 4 Woman who holde the Crown of relate to Weights:and Meaſures.. . 7 n 
Realm ſingly, and by Right of Blood. See Caown., Ops, in Hunting, the ſeeking out of 'Hounds.z or the 
The Name is alſo given by way of Courteſy to ber that yending and winding of Spaniel. See gczur, Hounp, 

vate ao theKing 3 call'd, by way of diſtin&ion, Queen, Hun rige, See. 
. 8 MR +70 The Word is form'd of the French qu#te, Search, of the 
be Widow of a King is call d Queen Dowager. See 1 Latin rum, a thing ſought. rk 4 8 75 * 8 f 
ow AG ER. . OO 102 2972-49 ES TION, Quasr10,'in Logic, Sc. 4 Fropoſition, 
The rſt is in all Conſtruction the ſame with a King. and whoſe Truth à Ferſon being inquiſitive about, propoſes it, 
\« the ſame Power and Prerogati ve in all reſpecte that the by way of Interrogation, - to another. See IN TZRAOS Aa- 


E gee Rino. 5 e x40" END" retry 8 F 
7 hy Conſort is inferior, and a Perſon diſtinct from e Queſtions are variouſly diſtributed; the ordinary. 
o' ſhe be a Feme covert, yet may ſhe Divigion is into 2 primary Quaſtiomt; as, Rue t, 


he Ki — In | 
uf ps ſued in her own Name, may make Leaſes, and What is ſuch a Thing And ſecondary, which ariſe out 
ion de Jure muſt al- 


ots, 90. as a Feme ſole. See Wirz and Fame, of the former; as, How is it? 

She Ki ſeveral other Prerogatives——Tho' an Alien, ne. QozeT1ON, in Law The Queſtion 
nay purchaſe Lands in Fee-fimple, without either Natura-: ways be diſtinguiſh'd from the Qxeſtion 4e Facto. See 
nation, or Denization 3 ſhe may preſent to a Benefice; Facro and Jou. 5 FVV 
or is Plenarty a Bar againſt her more than againſt the The firſt is decided by the Law, as explain d and de. 
ing Stbe ſhall not be amecced if ſhe be non- ſuited in clared by the Judge; the ſecond is decided by the Proof 
y Attion z may not be impleaded till firtt petitioned, .. of 4 Trut in diſpute.” See Tü IAT, Juar, Se, 2 
To conſpire her Death, or violate her Chaſtity, is High- . QUESTOR, Oos ron, an Officer in antient Rome, 
Treaſon. She had antiently a Revenue of Queen-gold; who had the Care of the publick Treaſure. Seo Taz a- 
vhich ſee. 3 5 n 3 = 2 t Wires . SUR . „ 5 „ + . | 
At preſent” ſhe hath a very large Dower, with a Royal -Fhe-DQueſtor-ſhip is very antient, a8 having been eſta- 
ourt and Officers apart. t bliſh'd\under the Kings In the Time of the Republick, 
The Queen Dowager has this particular, that ſhe loſes the Senate appointed. Qweſtors in each Province, to àſſiſt the 
ot her Dignity tho' ſhe marcies a private Gentleman. Proconſule, as Lieutenants, or Tresſurers, in the Admini- 
bus, Queen Katherine, Widow of Henry V. being married Argtion of the Revenues: But under the Emperors, there 
o Owen ap Theodore Eſq; maintained her Action as Que: was but one Queſter, or Treaſurer General of the Empire. 
f England Much leſs does the Queen by Inheritance, Thoſe inferior, or ſubordinate Queſtors were call'd 
ollow her Husband's Condition, or 1s ſubject as other Commiſſioners of the Queſtor, Adjutores Quæſtorim. 
Onzens, but is Sovereign to her own Husband, as Queen Phe Queſtor's: Office. was originally confined to the Army. 


Wi;ry was to King Philip; unleſs it be otherwiſe appointed, They paid the Soldiery, took charge of Moneys coming 
by Parliament. c bpb by $poil and Plunder, G. e oots Nee 
The Word Queen is deriv'd from the Savon Cpen, Cen, At length there were new ones erected to refide in the 
Uxor, the Wiſe of any one, but apply'd by way of Excel- City, and to receive the public Money, Taxes, Tribute, &6. - 
lency to the Wife of the King only; whence ſhe was an- Their Number was increaſed, as the Empire increaſed: 
ently call'd the King's Queen; the Weſt-Saxons: having Sylla augmented it to twenty, 
ho other Name for a Queen, but the King's Wife. Aer. There was alſo another kind of Queſtors whoſe Office 
4e Alfred. Rebus, 8c. "= | 14 1419 #12 v7: 12 eee ire into, and take Cognizance of Capital Crimes, 
She was alſo call'd Lady, in Saxon, Hlæſdia; - juſt as The Word isform'd 4 quærendo, ſeeking, ſearching. 
Madame, or Madamoiſelle, are ſtill uſed for the Wife, and: ' QuzsrTor Sacri Palatii, or of the Sacred Palace, was 
Daughter of the Duke of Orleans ——— + | one of the firſt Dignities under the Emperors of Conſtanti- 
Cuzn Gold, Aurum Reginæ; a Royal. Revenue, be- nople———— "Twas the Queſtor that ſubſcribed the Reſcripts 
longing to the Queen of England, during her Marriage to of the Emperor, and the Anſwers to the-Requeits and Sup- 
the King, both by Law, Cuſtom, and Preſcription ; and plications preſented him He drew up and fſign'd the 
[Payable by divers Perſons (upon ſeveral Grants of the Laws and Conſtitutions which the E ror thought fit to 
King) by way of Oblation out of Fines 3 amounting to Ten publiſh ; and took care of the Adminiſtration of Juftice. 
Marks or upwards, vis. one full tenth. part above the en- Some compare bis Function to that of. our: Lord High 
tre Fine 3 e,gy. ten Pounds on every hundred Pounds Fine, Chancellor "Twas uſually one of the Faris Conſtuti 
- See Fing, | * 4s n tat was charged with this Office; it being required chat 
X his becomes a real Debt to the Queen, by the Name he ſhould know the Laws of the Empire, be able to dictate 
þ Aurum Regine, upon the Party's bare Agreement with them, ſee them executed, and judge of Cauſes brought by 
. © King for 4 Fine, and recording it; without any further way of Appeal before the Emperor. 
romiſe or Contract for this tenth part extraordinary. = - Conſtantine was the firſt who erected Queſtors of the Sa- 
VEEN 8 Bench. See Kinc's Bench, G õ .. - cred Palace. See PATLAcx. | 61/67 FF "dk 
QUE Ffate, in Law, a Plea whereby a Man entituling QUESTUS eſt nobis, a Writ of Nuſance, which by Stat. 
3 to Land, &c. faith, that the ſame Eſtate which 15 Ba. 1. lies agdinft him to whom the Houſe, or other 
imſelf had, he now has from him. e | thing that breeds the Nuſance is deſcended, or alienated 3 
| Thus, e. . the Plaintiff alledges, that ſuch four Per- whereas before that Statute, the Action lay only aga inſt him 
2 ere ſeis d of Lands, whereunto the Advowſon in who firſt levied, or cauſed the Nuſance to the Damage of 
* 'on belong d in Fee; and who did preſent to it, and his Neighbour. See Nos ANCE. Mk ent fp. 
= aferwards the Church was vacant, que fate. e. QUESTUS, or QuzsTvs ; fee Qvxsrus. 11 90 
ch Hate he now has, and by virtue thereof preſen:s, Oc. QUEUE de „q. d. Swallow 5. Tail, in Fortifica- 
1 eſt meme; in Law, a Term uſed in Actions of Treſ- tion, a Term apply'd to Horn- Works, when narrower at 
bed of for a direct Juſtification of the very Act com- the Gorge than the Face; i. e. when the Sides open to- 
Thus ; by the Plaintiff as a Wrong. See Tan Ass. wards the Campaign, or contract towards the Gorge. See 
n an Action upon the Caſe, the Plaintiff ſaying Hoan-Won nx. 6.99 Ho 
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28h the Soul... 
afernal Pong 


od, and 
The Sentiments of the 


SITERa 


* 2 5 ky Sa 

2 © Ok ati of any dewards or, Puniſhmen f Adepet. 

Qu1a DImprovide, a Superſedeas g Caſes: quigſoce m.the Will of | od, even at Wü dual 4, 
where a Writ is erron See cipitates it into Hell; inſomuch that inſtead of ft Pre, 


* | 


bus it is granted in behalf of 2 Clerk of the Chancery 


| ſucd againſt the Privile 
Peas ad purſued to * 


* 


ien Kur, « very ponderous fluid Mineral, properly 
ate Pan e el 7, of preparing it, Ec. 


with its Properties, Uſes, Oc. ſee Mzacyny. 


of a thi RFINITion. gk, 


Queſtion, Pruideft, What is it? See QuzsTION. : 


\ 


minis; and Real, Quid rei. | 
a o, in Law, a 
much as the 


Hence we have two kinds of Quids; Nominal, u a 1. 


Nirchin. 


Qui pro quo, or Qu1 pro quo, is alſo uſed in Phyſie to 
expreſs a Miſtake of S ere in adminiſtring one 
Medicine for another; or in uſing an Ingredient in a Compo- 
A 
In Propriety, the Qmid pro quo is a Miſtake in the Phyſi-; 

ft, 7 quid Ri quo, one thing for and- 


fition different from that preſcribed. See $5vccEDanzouM 


cian's Bill, whe! 
ther 3 or of the A 
Hence the Term is in the general exte | 
flakes committed in Medicine, either in the Preſcription, 
the Preparation, or Application of Remedie. 
| A Northern Phyſician in a printed Theſis 
g owns +7 Coq, that they are very fr: 
e diſtingui i 


Form, or their Effects. 
The firſt comprehends the 


* 
n "IE? 
4 


Apothecary. : 


He adds quid pro que's of the Chirurgeo * And of the 
Cook 5 quid Pro quo's of. the Nurſe, Sc. Nor does be- 


omit that there are ſalutary quid pro quo s, dangerous quid 


Pro quo 's, indifferent, &c. God preſerve us from aui 


ro . e rey ne 
a IDDANY, or Qvivvenr, of the Latin Cydonium, 
or Cydoniatum, a Conſerve of Quinces. Sce MaANE- 
hg cage „ ke e e 

-QUIDDITY, Ovp rs, in the Schools, a Word of 
the ſame Signification with Eſſence, See Exzencs, 


- The Name is derived hence, that it is by the Edence of 


a thing that it is tale guid, ſuch a quid, or very thing; and 

not another When upon ſeeing, or hearing the. Name 
oſſa thing whoſe Nature, c. we are unacquainted withal, 
we ack Quid eſt, What is it ? we mean no more by the Inter- 
rogation, but that we defire to have its Nature and Eſſence 
explain d by a Definition Whence Quiddity is uſually 


* 


defined the Eſſence known or expreſe d in a Definition. See 


. ͤ—V˙⁰L. — cnn arnognd 
And hence what is eſſential to a thing is ſaid to be Quid- 
dat ius As Qui ddative Knowledge, 22 e 
- QUIESCENT, fomething at Reſt ; ſee Rr. 
QUI ETISM, the Sentiments of the Qnietiſts, a Re- 
ligious dect which made a great noiſe towards the Cloſe of 
the laſt Century. | l 1 
Molinos, a Spaniſh Prieſt, who died at Rome in the Priſon 
of the Inquiſition, paſſes for the Author of Quietiſin; and 
et 2 in Spain had taught ſomething like it 
fore. See IL EUunñ IN. 
The Name is taken from a fort of abſolute Reſt, and 
Inaction, which the Soul is NN to be in, when arriv'd 
at the State of Perfection, which in their Language is call'd 


the unitive Liſe To arrive at this, a Man is firſt to paſs 


thro the purgative way; that is, thro a Courſe of Obe- 


dience, inſpir d by the Fear of Hell: Hence be is to T 


23 into the illuminatiyve way, e er be arrives at Per- 


- 


* 


x l See a n eee 
It is us call'd by reaſan the Definition anſwers io the 


; > ' 1. "> þ 5/3\ wh 1 : {$82 4 1 
Latin age, importing [a8 
| areeck avarneypea; among the Civilians; vis. a 
mutual Performance of both Parties to a Contract; or a2 
giving of one thing for another —As ten Pounds for a Horſe. - 


| thecary in reading quid for quo, and 
giving the Patient * wrong Medicine. Serre FLO» 
nded to all Mi- 


ma dass A 
on quid pro ; 
Irequent——m——_ 
es very accurately a great Variety of Kinds of 
quid pro quo s; ſome with regard to the Operation, others 

with regard to the Subject, and others with regard to their 


> ads the quid Sro.quo's of the Phylician,: 
the ſecond thoſe of the — third thoſe of the 


ion; to go thro* cruel Combats, and violent Pains; i. e. 


don'd a, but fr my Berg ffn aud png el 


into a perfect Quierude——Here tis wholly engl | 10 
oy ; . no more, thi 8 0 
defires no more; bur lies perfectly open, and at large, 1 
who by means thereof de 
Prayers, or 
. where the Spirit e 
Lot of the Weak, and the Impetſect; Th 
| in $ it v laid in the Boſom, and b 
tween the Arms: of its God, where, without makins aw 
Motion, or exerting any Action, it waits, and receive; the 
divine Graces———]t, then, becomes happy: 
Fen ag 22 had, =» now Many | 
orm'd, and, as it were, ſunk and ſwallow'd uv; 
Divine Being, inſoriuch”: as not to know PER 
being diſtinguiſh'd from God himſell. 
QUIETISTS, the Diſciples of Mic. d&+Molines ; or the 
ents to the Opinions deliver'd in the Article Qu- 
JJJ.;;ß;—ò TIENES oo ale 
QUIETUS, q. d. freed, or acquitted 3 a Term «fed by 
the Clerk of the Pipe, and the Auditors in the Exchequer, 
in their Acquittances or Diſcharges given to Accomptam; 
which uſually conclude with the Words Abinde receput Jui. 
tus; which is call'd a Quietus eſt. 3 
erus eſt granted to a Sheriff diſcharges bim of il 
Accounts due to the King. Sce SER TFF. +: 


See DEnaRtvs. 


* o 4 


The Medaliſts indeed uſe the Term Quinarius bie 


a leaſt 


were of — Metal current in Commerce. See 881K 
Add tot 


ſcarce, yet M. the Duke of Maine has almoſt 4 comple 
Sofa ti oo onde gon 4 bo ; 
- QUINCUNX, . q. d. quingque uncis; a Chequ#r, 


e ee, eee 

© +he Square," VF" anullelogravr, preſents equal'and  Lofies, Cc. to make ule of this Expedient, the Term of 
ah of the 1 . „is Years wasgranted, call d the 279 of Qninguannion. 
2 7 ische Figuro.of u Plantation of Trees, © QUINQUATRIA, in Antiquity, = Name given the 
jiſpoſed 


| | deen ſengeh and breadthwiſe z in Feaits of Mintrus, otherwiſe call'd' Panathinges. Sec 
J 8 
ſuch 7 ende of the Square form'd by the two firſt Some think they were term d Naingquatria, becauſe they 
N ol Rot” tw the two firſt of ibe third 5 re- laſted five Days 3 but others with more reaſon, becauſe 
Tre” he Figure'df a-five.at Cards. A be fineſt manner they fell out five days after che Ides of the Month: 
lendluß ess ro form Grove, -is in the incur. See QUINQUENNALIA, in Antiquity, Games, or Feaſts 
| II 02 44 +... Celebrated every fifth Year, in hongur of the deified Em- 
chat Cicero ſpeaks in his perors. See Ganz, Gew. 
n b. 8. Sap. 34. The Quingquernalia began to be expreſs'd on Medals 
res, Daviler 'dbſervcs, are made about the middle of the third Century F. Pi pro- 
ire thoſe of the Antiens, except for the fifth Tree, which duces a Medal wherein are engraven thoſe of the Emperor 
lier geberally diſaſed chat being, as it were, netted, Paſthumus; which is not found in any Medals of his Pre- 
T4; che ReGuagle, they decelſors, 5 r 


eum oF 05 { R 2 RES p ſve of A INE ALES, Se 2 5 5 fs the 
x. in Aſtronomy, Oc. a Foſition, or of Colonies, and municipal Cities af the Roman Common- 
Vue eee Bes or wealch. des eren, Cee... 
C Ihe Quinquennales were much the ſame with the Exiles 
4 INDECAGON, in Geometry, a plain Figure which at Rome. Sce EDII . CY ORE | 
* ides and fifreen Aagles. Ser Fieua gn. Ihey were not thus call'd from their continuing in their 
the Sides be all squal, tis a Regular Quinuecagon. _ "Office five Tears; but becauſe they were elected every 
dee RU Au. V - Fifth Lear, to preſide at the Cenſus, and to receive the De- 
g 5 an me we how co In ſcribe it in a Circle, Pra. 26. claration each Citizen made of his Effects. See Cx Ss. 
4 4. And cho Hide wf u regulir Curnudecggon ſo deſcibed,  QULNQUE Portus, the five Cinque Ports. See Cid ux 
© "al in Power ro the hated ifierence between the Side of Porr. eee WA TAS, 
| che Equilaceral/Triangle,” and the Side of the P n; he five are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
und tobe difference of the Ferpendiculars let fall on wich Io the firtt thereof belong Miuchelſea and Rye, 
don Side euken together. wich are eſteem'd Members of the Cinque Forts. 
The Word is form'd ſomewhat irregularly rom the i- Servitium quod Barones Quinque Portuum praſeri prorum 
le, gn, five 5 and che Gre p, Angle. ieecqgnoſcunt facere ad ſummonitionem Regis per annum, 
' Pentedecagon would be more regular. M contigenit per 15 dies ad cuſtum eorum proprium, ita 
 QUINDECIM Viz, NV. Vir, a Rumam Magiſtrate, who quod primus dies compurarur 4 die quo navium 


* 


1 » 
. 


had fourteen Collegues joird with him in the ſame ęrererunt, Aſdue partes ad quas tendere debent, vel ulterius 
in the: hond, there were fieſt two Magi _*- QUINQUE-V1s, frequently wrote V- Vir, a Roman Ma- 
tes ere | 
— Dau mirs. Seo D UNNI. heir ſame Function. | 
irs. 5860 Deconiven.——TInthe time of Bicero Pamponius the Lawyer mentions Ittinque viri on this, and 
| -xerwattle, et Srwins obſerves) on the Vith of the Aurid, ſtrates, who were not jutiged proper to run up and down the 
8 * | 
be cald\Qarmdeoi 
«fſign'd 
Order of the Senats;\ dee by Wenns Gorfiitem.—— Sometimes the Hpuiomes were ſive in Number; in whic 


Forts, e quam .diu Rex voluerut ad cuſtum ejus. 

nder 8 * . 9 ; . | 

b to take bare bf the.9arrifices to be perform d; giſlrate, who had four Collegues join'd with him in the 

Nomberz urfengeh, gebe 10 ten; and then they were calbd There were various kinds of Officers thus denominated 
it had reach'd fifteen, when they aſſum d- the Name bf on that ſide the Tiber, eftabliſhed tor the Adminiſtration 
| mirs; aidtho'ttheir ' Numberigrew to ifixty af- of Juſtice, in the Nigbt-time, in lieu of the ordinary Magi- 
that their Name never:changed,>burithey ill continued to Streets in the dark. ö = £ 

ri. Naas tells us, that it was ſometimes the Nuingus- viri 

Ten they examind the Bibyle Bootes, and were the who conducted the Colonies, and divided the Lands affij 

"laterpretets thereof zyenthey:neverrdid this put · by expreſs them, among the ſeveral Families. 8ee Coro r. 
They alſo prefided at the Sacrifices, and other extraordi- caſe they were call d Nuingus-viri. See Et tou xsS.. 

nury Cetembnies vf Religion. Gee Saxcnrrics. The Quinqueeviri monetarii were Officers firſt erected 


| "On Medals; a Dolphin join'd with # Tripod:marks the under the. Conſulate of Falerius Poplicola, to moderate the 
Prieſthobd ofthe 2&mingecinrvir: 3) Who, to:publifh. their exceſſtve Uſury, or Intereſt, which Creditors or Bankers 


ſole mm Sacrifres, fed, the Eve thereof, to carry a Dol- uſed to exact upon the People. See Usvay. 
bin at the end of « Pole, throughout the City; this Fin QuINQUINA, Quixnaguina,call'd alſo China China, 
deing enteem d ſacred to Apollo, as the Crow was among and Kin-Kina, a Medicinal Bark brought from the Meſt- 
ie ke. 758 IIAies; call'd alſo, by way of Eminency, the Bark; and 
- QUINESzx74,:in Ecctcfiaftical Hiftory;a Council held Cortex Peruviantis, the Peruvian Bark, from the Country 
at Conſtantinople in the Year 6923; calbd alſo the Council | whence it is brought; and popularly the Jeſuits Bark, be- 
in Trillo/\und' dy the Errekgs Denabette, . 4. fifth-fixth 3 cauſe at its firſt Introduction chiefly ſold and adminiſtred 
as intimating that it was only a Supplement of the two pre- by the Jeſuits. See Cox Rx. | 
ceding Councils, **Tho'7 zn Propriety, Fletry: obferves, it Ibe Tree which, yields this Bark. grows in a Province of 
was a Council itſelf, See Cobmef . ©» *Peruccall'd, Quito, on the Mountains near the City of 
Marſball obſerves, that the fifth and ſixth General Coun- Lora [be Natives call it Ganaperide, and the Sa- 
ils ba vag made nd Canons the Orientals judg'd it neceſſary niard: Pala da Calenturas, i: e. Fever Wood. | | 
to ſupply that defect by this 3 fo what the 102 Canons fallly There are two, kinds the one wild, the other cultiva- FO 
attributed to thoſe, were, in reality, made here. See ted ; whereof. the latter is much the beſt. of 4 
c tt 1 apo 3 The Quinquina was but little known in Europe till the 
 QUINQUAGENARIUS, among che Romans, was an Year, 1645—The Jeſuits of Rome firſt brought it in vogue 
Offcer in the Army whaͤ had command of à Company of in Spain, and. Italy in 1649; and in 1650, the Cardinal 4e 
i « TL.ugo, of that Order, brought it.into_Fravce. 
_ © Ruinquagenarins was alſoiancOfficer of Policy, who had It was at firſt ſold for its Weight in Gold: when reduced 
he ales da ol Aly Houſes, or Families. into Powder, it is by Foreigners call'd the Cardinals Pow- 
_ - Laffly, in ehe untient Monaſteries, the Quinquagenarius der ; among us uſually, the Zeſtuzzs Powder, Pulvis Pa- 
Was a Superior who had fifty Monks under his Guidance. trum. | | | 5 
_ QUINQUAGESIMA::Svwp a, Fhrove Sunday; thus It met with a world of Oppoſition at firſt———Chiflet and 
call'd as being about the fiftieth Day before Eaſter. See Dliempius diſtingviſh'd themſelves againſt it. But is now 
dnnov E. Sunday. Ty | almoſt univerſally allow'd one of the, greateſt and beſt Re- 
Antiently, they uſed Quinguageſima ſor M hit. Sunday, medics within the whole Province of Medicinmſ. 
and for the fifty porn ag and Whit · Sunday; Some call the Gentian-Root the European Quingquina, 
"but to diſtinguiſh + is Quingungeſima from that before becauſe good againſt intermitting Fevers. See GEN TIAN. 
5 Eaſter, it was call'd the-Paſthal: Quinquageſima. QUINSEY, or Qvy1nzy, or Quincy, in Medicine, the 
-  QUINQUANNION, 'QuengvenNTvY, in ſantient - $qumancy, or Angina. See ANGINA and SQUINANCY. 
gun a reſpite of five Tears which inſolvent Debtors QUINSIEME, or . E. in our old Law. Books, 
ormerly obtain'd by virtue of the. King's Letters, to have a Tax antiently levied at the Rate of one Hifteeuth 
ume for the payment of their Debts. See RESPIT E. Part of the Value of all moveable Goods, See Tax and 
ä 99 — the thing intended was only to prevent the Sale of FrrrEENTn. FG | | 
heir Effects at an under Value; the Term of one Tear It is a Miſtake committed by ſeveral. Authors to make 
was ordinarily granted, call'd the Benefit of Anion, See this a Tax of the fifteenth Part of all Lands; it being of 
| Ang, e | | HI: the Goods only, ———lc was firſt granted by Parliament, 
& But when the Debtor would avoid the ſurrendring of 18 Edw. I. viz. Compurtis quinte decimie Regi, An. 21; 
aun Effects, upon proving that he was reduced by Poverty, Archiepiſcopos, Epiſcapos, 1 8 Priores, Comitos, Ha- 
i | | 5 11 | ranes, 


. 


_ . _ QUINTAL, in Commerce, the Weight of an hundred who were all Prophetefles. -- 


| ces, and as the Ounce is lighter or heavier. See Poux and kers. See Quart. - 


thod of diffolving Oil in Spirit of Wine; and even ſome of to be call'd Quirites; unleſs we'll ſuppoſe that the ſame 


one of the moſt extraordinary Effects in all Chymiſtry. Struvius adds, that Romulus was always paint 


phor, by only reducing it into a Powder, and pouring on any regular Ground-Plat, or Floor Thus, if the Cn. 
0 f p 


* 


* 


Lee by — Foto Jap 

Fifteenth 2860. 135. | nds in ompoſl tin, m a6. wn a 

666 I. 13 4. 4 4. which was by com paſi upon + Vartwes of the Plants they ate proc we — ne a 

Gt had all the tem of their Denomination, : Sce'Es8xxce. "ty vs. 8 
. the Fifteenth. | Boer haaue thinks they might Propetly 5 n ale | 
I Thewayo Iphurs made potable, and raie'd % er ud! 
in every County by t gree of Power and Efficacy. Sce Surtues, .. 
in every Hundred As. uiuteſſeuces may be made from the I. 

perſonal Eſtate upo adding to em ſome Eflential Oil of the fame Pens h 

Lhe from-whence the liquid Dwuinteſſtnce: was pron) ae 


1 NT; - ence. of . 

INI a Sequence, ot F little Sugar; all mix'd together, und digi d by ze 

8 INTESSENCE, | „Hear till all ibe Moiſture is come-over; The hy fk 
ient Cuſtom, a Poſt maining is a dry Nuinteſſenee. dnn 
he Ground, with a Buckler fix'd to it, for the 3 his Form is principally uſcfulto Traveller, "Ol . 
Performance of Military Exerciſes on Horſeback, throwing © inaſmuch 4b. it renders the Quinteſſence portable 10 65 
| | Ws eme, e. gr. of a Fin s Point, ſhall ben 2 le 
85 Bore 7 Matth. Paris, &c. deſetibe the Quintainu a8 a kind Medicine. rie 2 a we r enn 5 1 * N 
0 De INAVCL. UP zur: in Alchymy, ig a myſterio 7 
holding a Shield in his left Hand, and in his right a Sword | fgnitying 4 fifth, or laſt and highoſ} Eflence; e fn 


And ſo as that 4 Cavalier running a-tilt againſt it witb a This is ſuppoſed to be, as it were, the Soul. dun 
8 5 if rings x in the Breaſt, it whiak'd round, and, the groſs" Body and its four Elements, by r 


* 


or Dirt The Sport was, with a long Staff, or 
Lance, to ride a 
3 to eſcape the Bl 

. - FThis ſome 


If he appears not to it, he is by he | as k 00 
Coroners N ' Outlaw'd's: if a 


as an Adverſ 


21 ft. 2 y 8 8 1 3 5 3 _ 0 15 = 2 * k 
SM de of this Exerciſe in the rg Aleato- r e Ed 11g 
n fame n this ett the Women were admitte to perform 
Sacerdotal and Epiſe wn 


; | opal Functions; grounding tber 
. gn evalis  PraGtico on thatPaſlage of S. Paulo the Galian wie 


wooden Man for bis Diverſion. 


Pounds. See Hun DRI Weight, In their Aſſemblies, it was uſual to ſee'the Virgin enter 
 _ The Quintal admits of ſome: difference in different Pla- in white Robes perſonating Prophetefſes——The Quin: 
ces, according as the Pound conſiſts of more or fewer Oun- liaus bore a good deal of — to the modern Cui 


UNCE. _ . | | ' - QUIRE of Paper," of the French Caber; the quantity 
Thus, e. gr. the Paris £1nintal, or Hundred, yields 123 of 24 or 25 Sheets. See PAr EAR. . | 
Pounds at Montpelier 3 and the Montpelier Hundred only QUIRIS TER, or Cnox1sTzs, Choriſta, 4 Perſon 1p 
81 Pounds at Paris ———The Qurintal of Conſtantinople is pointed to fing in the Quire or Choir of a Cathedral. Sce 
efteem'd the heavieſt of all thoſe uſed in the Levaul. It CnortsraR 3 1 . 
contains 45 Ocquas, the Ocquas weighing two Dutch Pounds QUIRINALIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated among 
& 5 ſo that the Quintal is equal to 112 Pounds 4 of Anſter- the Romans in honour of Romulus, who was call'd Quirins 
dam, 124 Pounds of Venice, and 160 of Leglurmn. See QuiRI rc. . 
The Engliſh Quintal uſually conſiſts of 112 Pounds Avoir- The Quirinalia were held on the 13th of the Kalends of 
dupois, and is divided into four Quarters. See QuAA TER. March, i. e. on our 17th of February. | 
QuinrAL was alſo formerly uſed for a Weight of Lead, QUIRITES, in Antiquity, an Appellation given to the 
Iron, and other common Metals, uſually equal to an hun- People of Rome. | 8 
dred Pounds, at ſixſcore to the Hundred. | It took its Riſe from the Curetes, the Inhabitants of the 
QUINTESSENCE, Qv1xTa4-z88zNT14A, in Chymiſtry, Sabin Town Cures; on this occafion Romull, und 
e of the Eſſential Oil of ſome Vege- Tatius King of the Sabins, having united their two Peop't 
table Subſtance, mix d and incorporated with Spirit of Wine. and their two States into one 3 upon Romulus Death and 
See Ort, o 3 Deification, the Sabins, out-doing the Romans in number, 
Thus, on a proper quantity, e. gr. of Eſſential Oil of Fen- became Maſters of the Councils; and accordingly appoint 
nel, pouring twelve times the quantity of pure Alcohol that Romulus ſhould be denominated Quirinus, from 1 
. prepared Fer 2; they inſtantly unite into one ſimilar Liquor, a City of the Sabins, or rather from Quirinus, the Name 
which is the Quinteſſencs thereof. of a God worſhip'd in that City. | of 
The Antients were per fectly unacquainted with the Me- From the neu Quirinus, all the People came afterwards 


the Moderns have queſtion'd its Realiry : But the Certainty Authority which denominated Romulus, Quirinus, from 

of the thing is eafily proved from the Inftance above. | Cures, did alſo denominate the People 21771705, imme 

If ſuch Puinteſſence be ſeveral times digeſted, cohoba- diately from the Curetes. S wks 

ted, Ec. the Oil will at length be broke ſo fine, as, like Some Authors derive; the Word Onuirinus from Cur" 

the Spirit itſelf, perfectly to mix with Water; which is which in the Sabin Tongue ſignify d a Pike or 1 
: eq Wit 


Sce SrIAIr, Surrnvnx, Sc. in Hand. 3 wes Pp 
Aſter the like manner is made a Quinte ſſence of Cam- QUIRK, in Building, a Piece of Ground eben e 


Wine. See CaMPHOR. and 4 Piece be ben 


Plat were Square, or Oblong; 


Spirit 


* \ * 
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„ee make 4 Court, or Tard, Get the Pics 


n mag. . - irt. ; : 5 i 333 
0115 mn Natural Hiſtory, a kindvf ,Marcaſite of Cop- 
Alls abel dhe, Raron Firriot is drawn. Seo Man- 
k TR OL; +7 7 17 K 1 15 WOE IT 2 1 * 
| chr god Vs 957 Ses Pralxks. 41ty 


„„ th call} "It . ins 
1 1 od FAR 4 clamantia, a Re les ſe or Acquit- 
Q « Manof any Action, that he hath or may have on 
2 certain occaſion 3 or 6 quitting ones Claim or An 
ln 
Rur, qi d. Qiet- Rent, a. certain Imall Rent, 
. 45 the . of moſt Magors in token 
. Babie en; upon the Payment Khereof they are quit or 
hes til i becomes due again. See Manon, We. | 
in ſome antient Records it is written White: Rent; be- 
cauſe paid in 2 dittinguiſtr it from Rent - Corn, Rent- 
| a See EN 74 1 4 . 1 Sto WS 
Hirfün bons, = ng Farriers, a bard, round Swel- 


* * 


upon the Coronet of a Horſe's Foot 3 or between the 


he Ovarteg, See Hog 

uy 1 ay Re breeding between the Hoof and 
Coffin.bone, on the upper Part; and ſhewing itſelf by a 
SE es it is 6ccafon'd by « Gravelunder the Shoe, 
or by a Bruiſe, Stab, Frick of a Nail 3 or from peccant Hu- 


mours. 5 85 6 
Or nee the Horte to balt much, and the Swelling 
ws viſible, and comes to 4 head in four or five days, and 
denke out with Matter at u little deep Hole, like a Fiſtula | 
= QUOD Clerict von el gantur in Officio Balivi, &c. is a 

Writ that lies for a Clerk, who by reaſon of ſome Land he 
hath, is made, or like to be made, a Bailiff, Beadle, or 


Reeve, or ſuch-like Officer. See CLEAIcO infra ſacros, 


or non permittat. See ConguzTUDINIEVs Ser- 
Oo perſona nec prehendarii, &c. a Writ that lies for 


Spiritual Perſons, when diſtrained in their Spiritual Poſſeſ- 


| Gons, for the Payment of a Fifteenth, with the reſt of the 
Pariſh. See Quinzrumms, „n„ 8 | 
QUODLIBETICAL Queſtion, or Queſtio. QuonLIne- 
ric, 4 College Term for a Theſis, or Problem, antiently 
opoſed to be debated in the Schools out of Curioſity and 
Lo, rather than for the ſettling of any uſeful 


The Term is form'd from the Latin Quoalibet, any thing, 


what youpleaſe 5 and ſo well ſatisfy'd were the Public with 


the Impertinences of theſe Queſtions, that the Term Quod- 


libet has been fince retained to ſigniſy any little, ridiculous” phecic | 
| Ed OD „Among the antient eus, thus fulfill'd in our Saviour, and 

| 25 as Land, thus apply'd bythe Apoſtles. See Tyr E. | 
wherein another challengeth Common of Paſture time out 3 en adde tis allow'd, took a world 
J een eine 
The defign hereof is to compel the Party to ſhew by what ſuppoſed” (be Apoſtles might follow thoſe Rules in their 
SY, Oo 2, * Qaatations. See RaBain. 5: 78 
Accordingtiy M. Sarenb 


* 
ta 


QUO Joa, 4 Writ that lies for him who has Land, 


of mind. f 


: 


Right or Title be challengeth irt. 
Quo Min vs, a Writ that lies for him who has a Gran 


| of Houſe· bote in another Man's Wood, againſt the Grantor 


: 1 ** . 
5 - 


FA 's Z 


Grant. See Hovsx-bote. _. 


making ſuch Waſte, as that the 


« % py © - 
* * 7 17 
5 « 4 1 
«3 


— 


| be bath any Cauſe of per 


„ } QUURUM,'s Term frtquen ly montion'd 7h Un Be 
| 3, both ol Keace, and | 


OF we 
— 15 
* 


rum A. B. unumeſſe volumùs- . 
Dor an Er sere a Commiſſion is directed 
to ſeven Perſons, or to any. thige of them, whereof A. B. 


New, have occaſion d infinite 


deſcending to that Place ; or 4 Blow, Strain, or 


vious Senſe they ſeem to bear in the Old. 


— 
Fg 
. 


10ſt, in an e pfeſ 
e Hove! „73737000 

The Writ Quo minus alſo lies for the King's Farmer in This Author*gbſegves 2 great deal of difference imply'd 

the Exchequer, againſt him to whom he; ſcleth any thing in che different Forms of Cuctings uſed by the Sacred Wri- 

by way of Bargain, 3 his Farm z or againſt whom kings: 

onal Action. For by the” fun gubich was ſpoken by the Prophets; The Seripture 


i 1 1 8 
Grantee cannot enjoy his 


= 
1 As 
8 f 
* 472 
»Þ; 
af 2 1 5 * 1 
We 
q # N . 
* 


ö t 
others. /, See MM18SSLON, Pzacs, Or. eb WIG 44 4) 
* Tr is thus call d em the Words in the Commigion, Quo- 


and C. D. to, be two; there A, B. and C. D, are ſaid to be 


5 the Qua um, becauſe the reſt cannot proceed: without 
J . > Sa Ye” ff 1 ö 4 


80 a Juſtice of the Peace and Quarmm, is ope, withou 
whom the reſt; of the Juſlices in ſome Caſes cannot proceed. 


See Jusric... © 


1 


33d HEY ian . e ta 03935 £041 „ 7 778 ih 
KT QUOTATION, in Literature, a Citation 3 Or 1 


xchearſed expreſly in one Author from angther. See. C- 
.  Quorarions are uſed 10 be-diftloguiſh'd, by. invented 

-omma d, thus; “ Half an Age ago. Quotatinni were won- 
„ derfully common; and Ovid and Catullus came every 
« Jay with the Pandects to the aſſittance of the Widow and 


+. the Orphan. L 1 
„ The Qgorationt from the. 0 8 
0 


ciſm . The Apoſtles are frequently referring to the Ol 

Tellament, and quoting Paſſages and Prophecics dens as 
full d in, aur Saviour ; zer Abele Palſages, chus quored, 
ars frequently either not found in the Ola Teltamonr. or 


literal and obs 
- <2 WS ARS 4 


A late ingenious Author, in an Effay upon the Te h of 
4A 1 CUIOL WOT, n * up de 4 ruth 

the Chriſtian Religion, frankly owns, (gps: angelifta 
ſometimes apply to the Mefliah Paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which, as they lie in our preſent Copies, plainly re- 
late to ſome other Perſon, or Thing.—This is evident, 8. gr. 
in the Paſſage, Matth. ii. 15. Out of Egypt Have Tall a my 


are not . in the New according to the 


” 


Sun; which: are quoted from Hoſea xi. Where it is plaiol 
underſtood of the coming of the Iſraelites out of Eve See 


Paorngcr. 


- 


This proves a heavy Obſtacle in the way of Chriſtianity, 

which the Divines, Commentators, Critics, /&c. have long 

labour'd to remove, tho? by very different means, : 
Some have recourſe to a double Completion ; and ima- 


gine; that tho? the Prophecies were primarily accompliſh'd 


in other Events, yet they might have a ſecondary one in the 
Meſſiah: But others Ker ande a double . ex- 
cept where the Propher himſelf declares as much, as making 
all Prophecy uſeleſs. 7 es 
The generality chuſe therefore to have recourſe to an 
Allegorical, or Typical, or Spiritual Meaning in the Pro- 
phecies, Os. and. ſuppoſe em to have been thus underſtood 


ug and interpreting Scripture ; and tis 


| ly M. Sarerbuſtos;.. Hebrew Profeſſor at Amſter- 
aa, has endelivour'd* to tertjeve thoſe Rules, long fince 
| "Treatiſe on this Subject, publiſhed in 


+ As, IN beon ſaid ; It is written; That it might 


Vendee's detaining any Due from bim, the Farmer is made  ſays-3-See cuba is ſaid; The Scripture foreſteing ; Is it 


leſs able to pay the King's Rent. 

Under this p F. 
Farm Rent, may have this Writ againſt any other for Debt 
ot Damage, and bring the Cauſe to trial in the Exchequer. 

Excuxquzss, 1 

Q WaxAANro, aWrit that lies againſt him who uſurps 
any Franchiſe, or Liberty againſt the King; as to have 
Waife, Straw, Fair, Market, Court Baron, Leet, or ſuch 
like, without good Title. 

„l alſo lies againſt him that intrudeth himſelf as Heir 
nto Land. See IN r RUSI Ww. 

QUOIN, or Corn, a- board a Ship, is a Wedge faſten'd 
on the Deck, cloſe to the Breech of the Carriage of a Gun, 
to keep it firm up to the Ship's Side. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Cuneus, Wedge. 

ee Waves. | | | | 
y Wolde, in Architecture, the Corners of Walls. See 
| * Word is particularly uſed for the Stones in the Cor- 

8 Brick. Building When theſe ſtand out beyond 
called tick. work (their Edges being chamfcr'd off) they are 

dug: Quoi ns. = 75 why Vork. 

volxs are ſhort, -legs' 1 be- 

tween Casks to keep em Ready: FE, _ * Pre 

the 3 OITS, a Kind of Exerciſe or Game, known among 

ic, pts under the Name of Ziſeus. See Discus; ſee 
XEROIsEZ and GAME. | 


retence, any one who pays the Kin " Fee- G 
at different Times, and having had different Names; 'ris 


neh deten, &c.———He adds, that the Books of the 


Id Teſtament having been diſpoſed in a different Order 


thence that a-Book or Writer is ſometimes confounded with 
another. ; | | 

For the Rules of Quoting and Interpreting practiſed 
among the Rabbios, he gives us ten; recover'd with much 
Study from the Thalmud and the antient Fewwiſh Doctors: 
Inſtances whereof he gives us in the Writings of the Apoſiles; 
and by thoſe Rules he endeavours to explain and jultify all 
5 Quotations made from the Old Teſtament in the 

ew. | 

The Rules are, 1. Reading the Words not according to 
the Points placed under them, but according to others ſub- 
ſtituted in their ſtead; as is done by St. Peter, Acts xxxiii. 


by Stephen, Afts vii. 43. and by Paul, 1 Cer. xv. 54. 2 


Cor. viii. 15. Cc. | 
The ſecond is by changing the Letters; as is done by 


Paul, Rom. ix. 33. I Cor. Xl. 9, Heb. viii. 9. and X. 5 


aud by Stephen, Acts vii. 43. 
The third is by changing both Letters and Points, as js 
done by Paul, As xiii. 41. and 2 Cor. viii. 15.—The 
fourth is adding ſome Letters, and taking away others. 
The fifth, tranſpoſing Words and Lettere.——The ſixth 
is dividing one Word into two. The ſeventh, adding 
other Words to make the Senſe more clear, — The eighth, 
changing the Order of the Words. ——Ths ninth, changing 


the 


ee 45") #14 x 27 If 5 / 
Teſtame ut, found in the / 
abt, Diſpure,-and Can 
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which ies a Method often uſed by St. Pall. 
Other Authors, as Biſhop Kidder, M. ig Clerc, Mr. Sykes, 
Ec. ſol ve tho difficulty another way — That uſual Form ot 
Quotation among the wha, yn That it might be ful- 
filled which was ſpoken by the Prophets,” according to 


ſuppoſed, in, that Langi 
F cel, but that = 


QUO ( 


the Order of the Words, and adding other Words. Both of 
which are done by the Apoſtles ——Laflly, changing the 


Order of Words, adding Words and retrenching Words 3 


theſe Authors, means no more than an Accommodation of 
the Prophets Words to the Cafe in hand, 8 hy 
The Word Sante, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily de- 


termine us t6 ſuch a Senſe, as if the Evangeliſts defign'd to 


ſpeak of a Prediction of future Events accompliſbed ; but 
may. barely expreſe an Accommodation of borrow'd Words. 
Inn effect, ſays Biſhop Kidder, a Scripture may be ſaid 
to be fulfilled two. ways; Properly, as when that which 


was ſoretold comes to paſs ; and Improper, by way of 
2 


Accommodation, as when an Event happens to any Place 


* 


And thus it is that St. Marthe ſayq, on accafion of the 
Murder of the Innocents, that then was fulfill'd what was 


or People like to what It out ſome time before. 


4 


hear. CSM. 


_ -% ſpoke by the Prophet Jeremy, In Rama was a Voice 


- "This Interprets rd by M. who ob- 
ſerves that the ems, in their Language uſed to ſay , that a 
Paſſage of Scripture was fi{fll'das often as any thing hap- 
pen d which it might be apply'd to: So that the Evangeliit 
Matthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote, as tis commonly 
Sus ge, intended no more in the Fa 

mg happen'd to which one might 


E 


\ 
\ 


"Þ 


- that Paſſage ot Tfutab, Behold a Virgiy | r 0 0 


ation is confirm d by M. Ze Clerc, who ob- 


A 


evo 
" ; what ++ | a Wo LP, * 3 2 "7 | 
A Wi 
| Accordinply, ſays Mr. $ Res, the Evitgel ok 


Oc. only uſe it as words of that Prophet: e Ah Oy 
able to the_miraculbds Birth oF Jord nl we 
ares! Eg Ns AGES > $i; ot OT 2 
It may be added, that this wiy of ſeating . 

known among the H eathen.'W N So 7 Ob in 
Dtogenes-Sinopenſis uſed continually to ſay of hi Ala 
be tul611'd and underwent Al chte Ours of Ti kf, 6 
152 r * 145 — hg men , 

e, the Acceſs whereof Fetärns every dap. de 
: QUOTIENT, in Arithmetic. the Nöber wo 


from the diviſion 6f à Greats Number bY. OY 
e Fire hoy vhs ty eee e 1 
preater, or how oft viſor is 4. 1 
Ted, 85 eee = 15 eck d is de Yi 
In Diviſion, as the or 3s to the Divided + ; 
Ge toe Beeren.. This the 5 aer {6 
vided by 3 is 4.5 which is thut difpoſed, 3 13 ( 1 
The Word ie form'd from the Zatih, feria, J l 1e, 
often is ſuch a N Yer colin "Fi ſuch another? 
. QUOYL, er Qvoirk, or Corry, in the Ser Lanig 
a Cable is faid to be Nacht, wheb it is- laid rööbd © 
Ring on the Neck of a Ship. , See Capra. - . - i 
In the miadte of weh Rag br Ouople, is 4 p. " 
to kay; Shor 10, wofe ſafe . ers PW oben 
fide, where che Enemy Sor may fall into it. 


thin in Locken long "the 
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Js. The Antient Goths, and Teutones, Lit let on obſerves, pre- 


rd b to 7. gs 8 | : 125 
brews allow d it the Privilege of a Guttural, that is, they 
1 it, which yet is done by the Arabs, Greeks, and 
Lain, &c. See GUTTURAL. - ES 
Perfius calls it #tera canina, becauſe the Dogs ſeem to pro- 
rounce it in ſnarling: Yet it ſhould ſeem to have had a ſofter 
Sound among the Romans, than among us, by its being frequent- 
ine pod to prevent the Claſhing of Vowels: As in rarus from, 
Gm, werus from nde, murex from point, mus muris from ds fg 
and this Softneſs was ſuch as frequently occaſioned its being dropt 
t; uſcleſs in Writing. 
Thus for Herruſci - 5 . - * even Tuſ⸗ 
:» and for ur ſum, rut ſus, Pror jus ; um THſus, proſus. TAS, 
y” — was that Agreement between the Sound of the 
; and 7, that as the Romans avoided the doubling of their Conſo- 
nants, *twas no wonder they here drop'd the r; the s ſupplying 
the place of both. Hence too it came to paſs, that what they 
at firſt pronounced, Aſa, Aſena, Caſinen; was afterwards, Ara, 
Arena, Carmen; and thoſe firſt named Fuſ# and Valeſs were after- 


firſt called papiſ#; and even fixes the time when the Change was 
made, viz. in the Year of Rome 415. Feſtus adds, that olera, pignora, 
plurima, were antiently oleſa, pignoſa, pluſima. = | 

From the fame ſoftneſs of the Sound of the y, it came to be 
uſed indifferently with the / in many Words, e. gr. Latiaris and 
Latialis, pallia and parilia, &c. : oa” 24 

Tho the r more frequently degenerated into /; thus Remures 
became changed into Lemures, interlego, perluceo into Intelligo and 


between and r, as ereus and neus, &c. 


to the Verſe, 


| When a Daſh was added a-top as T, it ſignified 80 thouſand, 

| The Greek, 7, p, ſignified an hundred. 
R or Re in Medicinal Preſcription, ſtands for Recipe, take. See 

Recrer, See alſo Character,” Oo 
RABATE in Faulconry. A Hawk is ſaid to rabate, when 

te Motion of the Hand of the Bearer, the Lure, Call, Ce. ſhe 

leaves purſuing her Prey, or Quarry ; and recovers the Fiſt. 
RapaTE in Commerce. See REBATE: OY 3 
— or RABBIN, a Doctor of the Jeuiſb Law. See 
The Words Rabbi, and Rabbin, have the fame ſignification; 


Jet 1s there ſome Difference in their Uſe. When we ſpeak ab». 


| folutely, and without applying the Term to an r Name, 
we lay Rabbin, not Rabbi. us, it would be — D attribute 
to the antient Rabbins all the Notions of the Modern ones. 
I the other Hand, when we prefix the Term to the proper 
I of ſome Jewiſh Doctor, we ſay Rabbi, not Rabbin; as 
>: Salomon Farrhi is of this Opinion. "a 
4 &t Rabbi having no Plural, we ſay the Rabbins. Jebuda Chijug, 
a Jebada ben Chabin, are the Authors of two antient Hebrew 


Crammars. 


The Wordin its Original "2, ſignifies - 


modern Rabbins are entitled to a good deal of reſpect a- 


dene the Fews: They have the firſt Places in the Synagogues; 
: y 

8 (termine all Matters and Controverſies of Religion, and 

*. equently pronounce upon Civil Affairs. They have even 

hey OS the Diſobedient. 5 

un a vait number of ſuperſtitious Traditions, from 

the Writings of their Predeceſſors; which they obſerve as ſcru- 

2 the Law of Moſes. See TRADITION. See allo 

The antient Rebbins were in; | ; : 

Wii were infinite dealers in Allegories: Their 

— amoſt wholly, Allegorical, particularly their Com- 

| terpretations of the Scripture; See CABBALA. 
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wards call'd Furii and Valerij; and Cicero tells us, the papiris were 


pellucen, frater into fratellus, &c. and the ſame is ſometimes done : 
R, was antiently a Numeral Letter, ſignifying 80, 


Conſonant, and the ſeventeenth Letter of They had a great number of Riiles, ad Hors of tans ting 


and Quoting, which ſome modern Writers ſuppoſe to have been 
follow d by the Apoſtles, in their Interpretation, and Quotation 


ther of the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament, in the New. Sec 


V Tbe hel of thiſs Rules Dr Sravbope, Dr. Puli, 8c. k- 
I be lo e Rules Dr. Stanhope, Dr. Fenkins, &c. 

ment, as what in all probability would reconcile the jarring Paſ- 
ſages in the Old and New Teſtament. Sureuhuſius, Hebrew Pro- 
feſſor at Amſterdam, imagines he has retrieved thoſe Rules from 
the antient Jewiſh Writers. ; fo 
Ihe Rabbing, be obſerves, i Scripture in ſuch a man- 
ner as to change the litteral Senſe into a more noble and ſpiritual 


Senſe. To this End, he fays they uſed ten ways of quoting and 
explaining the Old "Teſtament ; inſtances of each whereof he gi- 


ves in the Writings of the Apoſtles. 5 7 

They conſiſt in changing the Points; the Letters; both Let- 

ters and Points; adding and taking away Letters; 1 
ords 


Words and Letters; dividing one Word into two; adding Words; 


changing the Order, 45 See r rf je 
 RaBBETING, in ntry, aning or cutting of Chan- 
nels, or Grooves, in — See PLANE. 
In Ship-Carpentry it ſignifies the letting in of the Planks of 
__— mto the Keel. 
A 


BINIST, a Follower of the Doctrine of the Rabbins; 


in contradiſtinction to Caraite. See CARAITE. 

Pere Simon contends for Rabbaniſt or Rabbanite, inſtead of Rab- 
biniſt ; in effect, the former are apparently preferable to the lat- 
ter; the Word e from the Hebrew Rabbanim, which 
is the Name of the Sect, and which the Fews uſe to diſtingui 
their Doctors from thoſe of the Caraite cum. 

Rabbiniſt, then, ifes a Fewi/þ Doctor, who adheres to 
the Traditions of his Fathers; not ſimply a Rabbin or Doctor; 
for the Caraites who oppoſe thoſe Traditions, have their Rabbing 
as well as the other Fews. See TRADITION. 33 


; RABDOIDES, | RRHABDOIDEs. 
RABDOLOG Y, 0 See + RHABDOLoG r. 
 RABDOMANCY, RHABDOMANCY. 


| RABINET, a ſmall piece of Ordnance, between a Falcone 
and a Baſe. Irs Dania, &c. See under CanNoN. 


RCA, or Racha, a Syriac Term, found in the Goſpel of 
Octoginta dabit tibi R, fiquis numerabit. © © 


St. Matthew, Ch. v. 22. and prefery'd in moſt Tranſlations. 

FE. Simon obſerves that the Greet Tranſlator of St. Matthews 
. Goſpel retain'd the Syriac Raca which he found in the Original, 
by reaſon it was very common among the Fews. And St. Fe- 
rom, Luther, the Exg iii Tranſlators, thoſe of Geneva, Lowvain, 


” ” 


Pore Royal, &c. ſtill preſerve it in their reſpective Languages 


E. Bowhours chuſes rather to expreſs the Senſe thereot in a fort 
of Paraphraſe, thus; He that ſays to his Brother, Homme de pen 
de ſens, Man of little undrſtanding, ſhall deſerve to be condemn- 


ed by the Tribunal of the Council, G. 
Moſt Tranſlators, except the Engh/b, and F. Simon, for Race 


write Racha : But the latter ſeems the beft founded; all the La- 
tin Copies having Raca; and all the Greek ones pax, or, with 
Heſjchius, pan, which is the ſame : All, we mean, but St. Ire- 
nus, and Beza's Copy, now at Camb e. In effect, the Origin 
of the Word ſhews it ſhould be Race; as coming from the Syriac 
RD, Raca, of the Hebrew PL ret, empty. flow. 

RACCOURCY, in Heraldry, ſignifies the ſame as Coupee, that 
is, cut off, or ſhortned; and denotes a Croſs or other ordinary, 
when it does not extend to the Edges of the Eſcutcheon, as they 
do when abſolutely named, without ſuch Diſtinction. See 
CovBEEr. | | . 1 

RACE, in Genealogy, 2 Lineage, or Extraction continued 
from Father to Son. LIN. 

The Word is formed from the Latin, radix, root; as intima- 

ing the root of the Genealogical Tree. 

In ſeveral Orders of Knighthood, as in that of Malta, &c. 
the Candidates muſt prove a Nobility of four Races or Deſcents. 
See DEksckNr. : 

In ſome Republicks the 
of Plebeian Race, to be qualified. | 

The French reckon their Kings by Races; as the firſt Race, 
the ſecond Race, the third Race. We alſo 2 Race ot the 
Octomans, the Arſacides, the Ptolomys, &c. DynasTr. 

Hervieux obſerves that tis uſual to put the Female Canary- 

Bird to the Male Goldfinch, * or the like, to breed; but, 
11 or 


iſtrates are to prove themſelves 
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for his part, he ſhould chuſe to put the Male Canary-Bird to the . Parts of the Body, through the linle Cana, , 
Female Goldfinch, Linnet, &c. 2 the Male uſually Races Light is from a acid Body. See e of the News, 
more than the Female, i. e. the young ones take more after the But in lieu of a Radiation, many of the M s. 
Male than after the Female. to the Opinion of the Circulation of oderns — 
; Cn. 


BY — 
: 95 
. . * * p 
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RACHITIS, or Rnachrris, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe affect- chr. AoW. the Spirits, 8. 


- 
QI 
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ing the Bones of Children, more uſually called the Rickers. See RADICAL, Ravicatrs, in Phyficks, G. 


RickETs. | | | a5 a Baſis or Foundation; or which, like 3 p,,, 
RACK, an Engine furniſhed with Cords, &c. for extorting or Principle whence any thing ariſes. See Roo bot 
Confeſſion from 7 See TORTURE, The Schools talk much of a Radical My; r And 
The Duke of Exeter, Conſtable of the Tower under Henry which nouriſhes and preſerves the vital Heat or yy 
VI. with the Duke of Suffolk, and others, having a deſign to in- does a Lamp; and which when exhauſted, Life Flame, % Sing 
troduce the Civil Law into England; for a Beginning, the Ract, Dr. Quincy obſerves that this radical Moiſture 5 euunguhel her © 
or Brake allowed in many Caſes by the Civil Law, was firſt ra; unleſs we thereby mean the Mags of Blood wire Cie quare: 
brought to the Tower, where it is (till preſery d. / ' . Promptuary whence all the other Juices and H Which 6 th RA 
In thoſe Days the Rack was call'd the Duke of Exeter's Daugh- ved; and which, while it circulates, ſuſtaing In der. | 0G 
ter. | _-  CaALIDUM. See allo FLaMMa, BL oop, N e C 
Rack, in the Manage, a Pace wherein a Horſe neither Trots In Grammar we uſe the Term Radical Wing; for Thi 
nor Ambles, but ſhuffles, as it were between both, See Primitives; in oppoſition to Compounds or Deri Noon ng r Du 
Pack. ; Roor and PRIMITIVE. | | "Wallis, 8. bs 


The Racking Pace is much the ſame as the Amble; only that RaDicaL. Sign, in Algebra, the Sign or 
it is 2 (wifier Time and a ſhorter Tread. See AMBLE. of a Quantity. See Roor. Sn Character of the Rag 
RACKET, a kind of Bat, to ſtrike the Ball withal at Tennis. is the Character of Radicality, and expreſſes 


75 
— 


Ex 


See TENS. | | Root; 4/, the Cube Root, &c. See CHI the Sun: , 
It conſiſts of a kind of Lattice, or Net-work of Cat-gut, RADICATION, in Phyſick, the Ate whe N Plant 
ſtrain'd very tight over a Circle of Wood with a Handle or 8 Root, or ſhoot out Roots. See Roor. Fun 14 
of a moderate length. 8 | 1588 f The French Royal Academy of Sciences have made ders! 
Paſquier obſerves, that antiently they uſed no Rackets at Ten- number of curious Obſervations on the Germination ey Pool 4 
nis, but play d with the Palm of the Hand; and hence, he con- cation of Plants. See VEGETATION, SkEb, prin 
jectures it is, that the French call Tennis-Play, Jeu de Paume. PERPENDICULARITY, Ge. ' Tikg, 


He adds, that Rackers were not introduced till a little before RADICLE, RavicuLa, 4#tle Root; in Botany, is a 1; 
his Time. The Eng//b Word Racket is formed from the French, Point diſcovered by the Microſcope in all Seeds, 2 alte 
Raquette, which Menage derives from the Latin, Reſiquetta, a di- growth of the Plant becomes the Root. See Roor 92 ur. 
minutive of Retis, Reticus, and Reticulum. | AAP EED. | | ” "_ 

RACKET, is alſo a Machine, which the Savages of Canada bind When, in ſowing, the Radicle happens to light loweſt; W. 
to their Feet, to walk more commodiouſly over the Snow; wonder the Root thould ſpread it ſelf under Ground, As 
made much in the manner of a Tennis-Racker. Stem of the Plant rife up perpendicularly : But when the Rad. 
Its Figure is a Lozange, whereof the two obtuſe Angles are cle falls en by what means it is, that it changes its P 
rounded off. It is bound about with very fine Thongs of Leather, fition to favour the Aſcent of the Stem, is one of the Waren 
the Maſhes whereof ate much ſmaller and cloſer than thoſe of of Vegetation. A more particular Account whereof fee ur 


our Rackets. 2 vm the Article PERPENDICULARITY. 
In the middle is fitted a kind of Shoe, lined with Wool, or RADIOMETER, a Name ſome Writers give to the Bau 
Hair; and tied on to prevent its ſinking in the Snow. Aſtronomicus, or Facob's Staff. See Jacon's Staff. 


They oblige the Perſon to take very long Steps, and as weſay, RADIUS, Ray, in Geometry, the Semidiameter of 2 Ci. 
to walk a great pace, to keep them from knocking againſt each cle; or a right Line drawn from the Centre to the Circus 
other. ef. . | | | | ._ rence. See SEMI-DIAMETER, GG. 
To Rack Wines, &c. is to draw them from off their Lees, The Radius is alſo called, eſpecially in Trigonometry, fs ts 
after ty — long enough to clear and ſettle. See WINE. kus, whole ſine; See SINE. Bad - ; 
Hence Rack-Vmrtage is frequently uſed for the ſecond Voyage Tis implied in the definition. of a Circle, and ti 
our Wine Merchants nſed to make into France for rack'd Wines; from its Conſtruction, that all the Radi of the ſame Cice we 
whence they uſed to return about the End of December. equal. See CIRCLE. |. Lori 
RADIAL Curves, is a Term uſed by ſome Authors for The Word is derived from the Greek fig, rod. Fita us 
Curves of the Spiral Kind, whoſe Ordinates, if they may be ſo the Word Radius for a Furrow. | 
call'd, do all terminate in the Center of the including Circle, Rapius, in the higher Geometry. The Raps of the Bult 
and r like ſo many Raaii of that Circle; whence the Name. RaDivs Curvedinis, or Raprvs Oſculi, is the right Line CM, Ta, 


See CURVE. See allo SPIREL. Ing . Analyſis Fig. 12. repreſenting a Thread, by whoſe Evolution 
RADIALIS, or Rapizvus Extenſor, in Anatomy. See Ex- from off the Curve BC, whereon it was wound, the Cure 

TENSOR Carpi. | . A Mmis form'd, See EvoLUTa and OscuLuM. | 
Rav1AL1s, or Rapi&vs flexor. See FLEXOR Carpi. Reaprus A cus, an Inſtrument properly called Jab; 


RADIATED, in Botany, an Epithet applied to round flat Ya or Croſs Staff. See CRoss Staff. 
Flowers, conſiſting of a Disk, and a ſingle row of longiſh point- ADIUS, in 2 See Ray, | 
ed Leaves, ranged all around it in manner of Rays, or Spokes. Ravivs, in Mechanicks, is uſed for the Spokes, or Tela 
See FLOWER. | OE | of a Wheel; becauſe iſſuing like Rays, from the Centre there: 
The Word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of Medals, and in Heral- See WHEEL. EP 


dry; where the antient Crowns are called radiated Crowns, Coro-— RaDivs, in Anatomy, is a long ſlender Bone of the Am, © 
ne Radiate. See CROWN and CoRoNET. | deſcending along with the Ulza from the Elbow to the Wit; in th 
RADIANT-Point, or RADbIATING-Point, is any Point of a called alſo, focile minus, the leſſer focile. See FOCILE. rally, 
viſible Object, whence Rays proceed. See Rar. The Radius only touches the Ulna at its Extremities; at the by 
Every Radiant-Point diffuſes innumerable Rays all around: upper whereof it is both received by, and alſo receives it; Mk Nour 
But only thoſe Radiants are viſible from which right Lines may king, by both Articulations, an imperfe& Kind of Gingyms. ſerve 
be drawn to the Pupil; becauſe the Rays are all right Lines. See ULNa. | | + ou 
All che Rays proceeding from the ſame Radiant continually di- The upper End, rolling upon the Lava, is cover d with 10. h 
verge; the Gytlaln collects or reunites em again. See DvERG- tilage; and has a-top, a {mall round Sinus, which receiv the 5 
ING. See alſo CRT STALLIN. Outer Proceſs of the Humerus: The lower-end is thicker tha * | 
Every Ray carries with it the Species, or Image of tlie Rad- the upper, and has beſides the lateral Sinus, rwo other Si x - 1 
ant. See SPECIES. its Extremity which receive the Bones of the Wriſt. | T 
RADIATION, in Phyſick, the Action of a Body diffuſing The Radius and Lua are both a little crooked ; by which mes W 
Rays of Light. See Ray. | they are kept a- part, excepting at their Extremities; and ue Hala 
very viſible Body is a radiating Body; it being purely by together by a ſtrong membranous Ligament. See ARM. _ "vo 
means of its Rays that it affects the Eye. See VISION. The Radius has tour proper Muſcles, beſides the Biceps cole 7 
Yet no Body can radiate, unleſs it be either luminous or illu- mon to it and the ua;: The proper are two Pronation 80 
minated; ſince the Rays it diffuſes muſt either be its own, or it Sapinators. See PRONATOR and SUPINATOR. See alſo Bi on 
muſt receive them from another Body. Therefore no Body is RADIX. See Roor. . 15 F 
Viſible unleſs it be either luminous or illuminated. See BoD. Rap is uſed among ſome Anatomiſts, for the Sole of tho! 
Lionur, CoLouR, Cc. Foot. See Foor, | 2 | Pan 
The Surface of a radiating Body may be conceived as conſiſt- Ravrx, among Grammarians. see RADICAL. | in | 
ing of Radiant-Points. See RaDIanNT-Point. . - RAD-Knights. See Rop-Knights. 1 andbf E 
Place of RADIATION is that Space in a tranſparent Body, or RAFTERs, in Building, are pieces of Timber, which itt 


Medium, through which a viſible Body Radiates. See MEDium, Pairs upon the Reaſon, meet in an Angle at che Top by 
Ge. | to compoſe the Roof of a Building. See RooF. |, and fi 
Fob ape or a are is ng 8 23 Authors Tis a Rule in Architecture, that no Rafters ſhou'd | 
O expreis the manner of the Motion of the Animal Spirits; on ther than twelve Inches from one another. 
a Suppolition that they are diffuſed from the Brain towards al * 35 


L 


ibn of Refters, th provided by AR of 

| or Scanlings of Ro 12 Foot 6 Inches, to 14, 
X pe c be 5 Inches broad a- top. and 8 at the bot- 
Thoſe from 3 and y thick. 


1 6. ro 215 
* 1 7 broad. 


, Thoſe 8 Foot long muſt be 44 u 31 Inches 
lune Game with three Dice, wherein he who 
3 Pair, or Pair-Royal, in three Caſts, wins. 
„Gu and GAMING: © e e A Raff of 
Refſle i properly the double or triplet. Raffile Aces, 
The carries it againſt meer Points. 


r Duces: © Com of Perſons club to the 
Raffling is alſo uſed when a pany « | X 
rchaſe Fa Commodity; he that throws the higheſt on 


The Word ake all away 
leer Raxt among Hunters, i a Company, or Herdof 


101 00 5 Hawk, in Faulconry, is an Hawk that hath its Fea- 
es broken. See MIT” | 
MD RAGGULED, or RaGULED, or RAGGED, in He- 
. caldry, is applied to an Ordinary, Ex. gr. a Cross, 
ole Our-Lines are jagged or knotted, as in the Fi- 
[4 & gure adjoining. He beareth Sable, a Croſs Raggwled, 

e of Sloway, © 8 
b u en Hom 1 in that the latter is regular, and 


> ion is very Antient : Julius Ceſar gave for his Badge, 
Boars Head, on a ragged Staff. 
RED is ſometimes alſo uſed in the Senſe of Thuncated, 
r Couped, and applied to 2 Branch that is ſaw d from the Tree; 
. Stock ſaw'd from its Root. 
RAGMAN's-Roll, or rather RaG1MUND's-Roll, a Roll or Lift 
J-nominated from its Author Ragimund, a Legat in Scotland, who 
aling before him all the beneficed Perſons in that Kingdom, 
uſed them, upon Oath, to give in the true Value of their Be- 
pefices; according to which they were taxed in the Court of 
| This Roll, among other Records, being taken from the Scots 
ing of Edward IIId's time. 3 / OI | 
AOT, or Racoo, a Sauce, or Seaſoning, to rouſe or 
cover the A n _ or loſt. | 
The Term is French, but naturaliz d. 5 
The Term is alſo uſed for a high- ſeaſon d Diſh, prepared of 
Fleſh, Fiſh, Greens, or the wo Sig ſtewing them with che Ad- 
lition of Bacon, Salt, Pepper, Cloves, and the like. 
We have Ragoos of Beef, of Cray-Fiſh, of Giblets, of Aſpa- 
hows, of Endive, of Cocks-Combs, of Gammon, of Celery, exc. 
The Ancients had a Ragost calld Garum, made of the 
Putrefied Guts of a certain Fiſh, which they kept till it 
difalved by meer Force of Corruption, into a Sanies: Was 
held ſuch a valuable Dainty among them, that Pliny obſerves, its 
Price equall'd that of the richeſt Perfume. 
| Raſh an Indian Term, uſed for a Kind of Idolatrous Princes, 
the remains of thoſe who ruled there before the - Conqueſt of 
the Moguls, . 1 
There are ſome Rajas who ſtill retain a Kind of Sovereignty 
in the Mountains: The Indians call them Rai; the Perſians, plu- 
rally, Rajan ; our Travellers, Rajas, or Ragias. 
The chief Lords of the Moguls, viz. the Vice-Roys, Gover- 
nours of Provinces, and Chief Miniſters of State, F. Catros ob- 
ſerves, are calld Ombras ; and the Idolatrous Rajas, or Indian 
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ſolar, or * 1 omen See VAPOUR. a 
Theſe Ye ing ſpecifically lighter than the Atmoſphere, 
are buoyed up thereby, till they arrive at a Region where — Air 
is ajuft Balance with them; and here they float, till by ſome new 
Agent they are converted into Clouds, and thence either into 
Rain, Snow, Hail, Miſt, or the like. See SNOW, Hail, G. 
But the Agent in this Formation of the Clouds into Rain, &c. 
lity will have it the Cold, 


is a little controverted ; the 4® 
ur Regions of the Air, 


which conſtantly occupying the 


Chills and condenſes the Ve is; tes Arrival from a warmer 


Quarter; congregates them together, and occaſions ſeveral of 
them to coaleſce into little Maſſes: By this Means their Quantity 
of Matter increating in a greater Proportion than their Surface, 


they become an overload to the light Air, and accordingly de: 


ſcend in Rain. | 

Mr. Derham accounts for the Precipitation, hence; that the 
Veſicule being full of Air, when they meet with a colder Air than 
that they contain,. their Air is contracted into a leſs Space, and 


conſequently the watery Shell or Caſe render'd thicker, ſo as to 


become heavier than the Air, &. See CoLp. 

Others only allow the Cold a Part in the Action, and bring 
in the Winds as Sharers with it; indeed tis clear, that a Win 
blowing againſt a Cloud will drive its Vſculæ upon one another; 
by which means ſeveral of them coaleſcing as before, will be en- 

ed to deſcend ; and the effect will be {till more conſiderabl 
if two oppoſite Winds blow towards the ſame Place. Add 


freſh Acceſſions of Vapour continually aſcending, may thence 
enabled to deſcend. See Win. - ; 
Yer the grand Cauſe, according to Rohault, is ſtill behind: 
Thar Author, conceives it to be the Heat of the Air, which af- 
ter continuiug for ſome time near the Earth, is at length carried 
„E. high by a Wind, and there thawing the ſnowy Vl, or 
locks of the half-frozen Veſculæ, reduces them into Drops; 


this, that Clouds already form'd, happening to be aggravated by 
; 1 


which coaleſcing, deſcend and have their Diſſolution perfected in 


their Progreſs through the lower and warmer Stages of the At- 
. | 
Others, as Dr. Clark, &c. aſcribe this Deſcent of the Clouds 
rather to an Alteration of the Atmoſphere, than of the Veſculæ; 
and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a Diminution of the Spring or elaſtic 
Force of the Air. See ELASTICITY. _ 5 
This Elaſticity which depends chiefly or wholly on the dry ter- 
rene Exhalations, being weaken'd ; the Atmoſphere ſinks ani its 
Burthen; and the Clouds fall, on the common Principle of Pre- 
cipitation. See PRECIPITATION.  _ gs 
Now, the little Veſicule by any, or all, of theſe Means, being 
once upon the Deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding the 
Increaſe of Reſiſtence they every Moment meet withal in their 
Progreſs through ſtill denſer and denſer Parts of the Atmoſ- 
here. 5 | 
l For, as they all tend towards the ſame Point, viz. the Cen- 


tre of the Earth, the further they fall the more Coalitions will 


they make; and the more Colalitions, the more Matter will there 
be under che ſame Surface, the Surface only increaſing as the 
Squares, but the Solidity as the Cubes; and the more Matter un- 
der the ſame Surface, the leſs Friction or Reſiſtence there will 
be to the ſame Matter. See BAROME TER. 

Thus if the Cold, the Wind, &c. happen to act early enough 
to precipitate the Veſculæ, e re they are arrived at 22 % 
ble Height; the Coalitions being few in ſo ſhort a Deſcent, the 
Drops will be proportionably ſmall; and thus is form'd what we 
call Dew. See Dew. 

If the Vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little higher, 
we have a Miſt or Fog. See Fos. | 

A little higher till, and they Ae a ſmall Rain, &c. 
If they neither meet with Cold nor Wind enough to con- 


Lord, who governed petty States before the Conqueſt of their denſe or diſſipate them; they form a heavy, thick, dark Sky ; 


Country, hold the ſame Rank at Court with the Ombras. 


All the difference is, that the Children of the Rajas ſucceed 


their Fathers in the ſhew of the Sovereignty left them; whereas 
OOO of the Mahometan Lords loſe all in loſing their 
rs. os | 

The Indian account four Ages from the Beginning of the 
World; and in the ſecond, LAS laſted 1296000 Yeu, they 
hold the Rajas or Kehatrys had their Riſe; chaſte, noble, &c. 
though inferiour to the Bramans. See BRAMAN. 

Vice then began to creep into the World; Men only lived to 
* Years, and their Stature was reduced, Gc. Lett. Edit. & 


th RAIL, in Architecture, is applied variouſly ; particularly, to 
— & of Timber, Cc. which lie Horizontally between the 
15 of Wainſcot; to thoſe that lie over and under Balluſters 
eee Stair-Caſes, &c. and to the pieces of Timber that 
Tuben ty from Poſt to Poſt, in Fences with Pales or 
RAIN, a very ae f * 

1 equent and uſeful Meteor 2 from 
* of Drops of Water. See Mrzok and DRor. 
ting U nh. apparently, a precipitated Cloud ; as Clouds are no- 
CLovp Vapours raid from Moiſture, Waters, Ge. See 


which laſt, ſometimes ſeveral Weeks. See WEATHER. 
Hence we may account for many of the Phenomena of the 
Weather; e. gr. why a cold, is always a wet Summer; and a 
warm a dry one? Becauſe the Principle of Precipitation is had 
in the one Caſe, and wanting in the other. 

Why we have ordinarily moſt Rain about the Equinoxes ? 
Becauſe the Vapours ariſe more plentifully than ordinary in the 
Spring, as the Farth becomes looſen'd from the brumal Conſti- 

tions; and becauſe as the Sun recedes from us in Autumn, 
the Cold increaſing, the Vapours that had linger'd above during 
the Summer Heats, are now diſpatch d down, G. 

Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe Sky ſcarce ever Rains till it have been 
firſt clear? Becauſe the equably diffuſed Vapours muſt firſt be 
condens'd, and congregated into ſeparate Clouds, to lay the 
Foundations of Rain; by which means the reſt of the Face of 
Heaven is left open, and pervious to the Rays of the Sun, Gr. 
See WEATHER. | 
For other Phænomena of Rain, as they relate to the Wear 
ther-Glaſs, ſee BaROMETER 

As to the Quantity of Rain that falls; its Proportion in ſeve- 
ral Places at the fame Time, and in the ſame Place at ſeveral 
Times; we have Store of . Obſervations, Journals, Gc. in the 


Memoirs of the French Academy, the Philoſ. Tranſact. gs Hoo 
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Depth, at a 


Bf Rat falling yearhy, and its Proportion in ſeveral Place 
1 — 85 A Inches 
At Townley in Lancaſbire, obſerv'd by Mr. Townley, 42 x 
1 inter in Eſſex, by Mr. Derham, _ 19 14 
Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Scheutcher, 3 
Piſa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Tilh, | 43 7 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire, 3 19 
En 
' - Proportions of the RAIN of ſeveral Tears to one another. 
At Upminſter. | At Paris 
1700 19 Inch. 03 Cent. |21 Inch. 38 Cent. 
171 18 69 127 78 8 
1702 20 38 19 42 
0793... 33-5 83. 1 51 : 
. 1704 15 1 21 20 
F 82 | 
Proportion of the RAIN of the ſeveral Seaſons to one another. 
th o ch ar]Depth an Depth at | "Ee. [Opin Zur 21 
ob e eee 
Fan. 6 41] 2 88] 1 644 Fuly © O01 11 3 50 
Febr. | 3 28] 0 46] 2 65] | Avg. 2 27]2 94 3 15 
Mar. | 2 65] 2 03] 1 Fi] Sept. | 7 21] 1 46| 3 02 
Apr. | 1 25] 9 96,4 69] | O#. |5 3310.23] 2 24 
May | 3 33] 2 92| 1 91] | Nov. o 13] 0 86 0 62 
June 4 %% 32] 5 95 Dec. o oer 97] 2 62 
| Half-Year.|28 $2110 6717 31 Half. Tear 94 8 57115 35 
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 Praeternatural-Rains, as of Blood, &c. are very frequent in 


our Annals; and even Natural Hiſtories, yet; if ſtrictly pried in- 
to, will be all found other things than Rain. 3 
Rains, Dr. Mefret obſerves, are, certainly, nothing 
elle but the Excrements of Inſects. tie” wg 
_ » - Accordingly, Gaſſendus gives an Inſtance of a bloody Rain in 
France, which terrified the People; but which Peiriſc found to be 
only red Drops hs; Heme a ſort of Butterfly that flew about 
in great Numbers, as 
come from them; from the Drops not being laid on Buildings, 
or the outer Surfaces of Stones, Gc. but in Cavities and Holes; 
and from thoſe Walls only being tinged therewith that were next 
the Fields, not thoſe in the Streets; and the firſt only to a little 
Hs ſuch as Butterflies are uſed to fly to. 
fame Dr. Merret adds, that tis moſt evident the Rains of 
Wheat are nothing but Tvy-Berries, ſwallowed by the Starlings, 
and again caſt forth by Stool. | 
An Inſtance of ſuch a Rain we have in the Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
from the Country about Briſtol, by Mr. V Cole; who, upon 
examining the Drops, found them to be the Seeds of Ivy-Berties, 
blown down by fierce Winds from Towers, Churches, Chim- 
neys, Walls, & C. where they had been left by Birds, Chiefly 
Starlings and Choughs. | | | 
The French have a Tradition of a Rain of Stones, in a Plain 
fix or ſeven Leagues long between Arles and Marſeilles, call'd /z 
Crau, which is now quite cover therewith, 8 
The Fable has it, As Hercules in his E 1ent with Albion 
and Bregion, in Favour of Neptune; wanting Darts, was aſſiſted 
by Jupiter with a Shower of theſe Stones, ſeen to this Day. 
Another Account of their Origin, ſee under the Article STONE. 
Rains, in the Sea Language, is all that Tract of Sea to the 
Northward of the Equator, between 4 and 10 Degrees of La- 
titude ; and lying between the Meridian of Cape Verde, and that 
of the Eaſtermoſt Iſlands of the ſame Name. | 
It takes its Name from the almoſt continual Calms, conſtant 
Rains, and Thunder and Lightning to a great Degree, found 
there. The Winds, when they do blow, are only ſmall un- 
certain Guſts, and ſhift about all round the Compaſs ; fo that 
Ships are ſometimes here detain'd a long while, and can make 
3 
» IR1s, or fimply, the Bow, a Meteor in form 
of a party-coloured Arch or nc exhibited in a rainy Skie, 
Pg to the Sun; e refraction of his Rays in the Drops 
falling Rain. See Mzrzok, Rain, and RxFRAC ION. 
There is alſo 2 ſecondary or fainter Bow, uſually ſeen inveſting 
the former, at ſome Diſtance; and among Naturaliſts we read 
of Lunar Rainbows, Marine Rainbows, &c. 
The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never a 


where it rains in the Sun-ſhine E 


in 5 and may be repreſented artifici- 
= by contriving Water to fall in little Drops like Rain; thro' 
which the Sun ſhining, exhibits a Bow to a Spectator placed be- 
tween the Sun and the Drops; eſpecially if a dark Body, e. gr. 
a black Cloath be diſpoſed beyond the Dro ; 
Anton. ae Dominis firſt accounted for the Rainbow, in 1611 : 
He explain d at large how it was form'd, by refraction and re- 
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gr. the Sun; and falling on a G 


Fig. 45. 
| Rain, and the Lines EF, BA, ON, to oy age th 


do not p 


concluded from ſeeing ſuch red Drops 


* a * rn " 

4 | N 

ah. 9 , 
T * 


flection of the Sun-· beams in ſpheri | 
Sen e bis Explicaions by E — Dae We, aden 
Ge. full of Water. Wherein he was follow d bn ib Ge, 
mended and improved on hi Account: But a; 
in the Dark as to the true Origin of Colours, ther pc 
are Defective, and in ſome things erroneous ; which +. 
the Glories of the Newtonian Doctrine of C * 
correct. RY , Ag 


Theory of the Formation of the Ram Bon. 


To conceive the Origin of the Rainbow | 
will befal Rays of Light N. n a — — begs 
26 


of Water, ſuch 8 


Drop « 
ing from the Centre of the Sun; which, by reaſon te 
menſe Diſtance of the Sun, we conceive to be P 
None Ray BA be Fo nl e 

ow the Ray ing the only one that falls i 
on the Surface of the Water; and all the reſt cha, we 
inferr d that all the other Rays will be reffacted toward, teh 
ew: i 25 . bs er. 

Thus the Ray EF, and others accompanying it, wor 
ſtrait to G; but as tk | NA en 
ſome of them, probab 
flected upon the Line 
dence and Reflexion 


a Drop of Rain to be. 
Suppoſe then ADKN (Tab. Opticks, 


— 


rr == — 


arrive at HI, deflect from F to K = 


E ing into 8 an, the reſt ＋ 
» 10 as to make the Angle; of Int 
85 give _ wo _ aan wes 

urther, as the Ra » 4 e accompanying it 
liquely upon the Surface of the Globule; 4 4 —4 82 
on the Air, 33 = 2a ſo as to recede from the 

Perpendicular ; therefore will not proceed ſtrii 
bur defle& to P. ; : | Te wh 
It may be here obſerv'd, that ſome of the Rays arriving u b. 


> — 


w_ a ©” oo wv 


out into the Air, but are again reflected to O; w 
being Las like the reſt, they do not proceed 5 or 
but declining from.the Perpendicular T'V, are carried to R: By 
ſince we here only regard the Rays as they may affect the Ee 
* a little below rop, e. gr. at P, thoſe which deflect from | 

to Q, we ſet aſide as uſeleſs, becauſe they never come at the 
Eye. On the contrary, it is to be obſery'd, that there are other 
Rays, as a, 3, and the like, which being reflected from 3 to þ 
thence to 5, and from 5 to 6 may at length arrive at the Eye 
placed beneath the Drop. 

1 hus much 


Fo ana ——_— 


is obvious: But to determine preciſely the Qu 
tities of Refraction of each Ray, there muſt be a Calculation: ? 
By fuch Calculation it appears the Rays which fall on the 
Quadrant AD, are continued in Lines, like thoſe here drawn in 
the Drop AD KN; wherein there are three things very conſr 
derable: Firſt, That the two Refractions of the Rays in heit In- 
greſs and Egreſs are both the ſame Way, fo that the latter does 
not rw the effect of the former. Secondly, That of all the 
Rays paſſing out of AN; NP, and thoſe adjoining to it, are the 
only ones capable of affecting the Senſe; as being ſufficiently 
cloſe or contiguous; and becauſe coming out parallel; wheres 
the reſt are diyaricated, and diſpers'd too far to have any ſenlible 
Effect, at leaſt to produce any thing fo vivid as the Colous of 
the Bow. Thirdly, That the Ray NP has Shade or Darknels ute 
der it: For ſince there is no Ray comes out of the Surface NA, 
tis the fame thing as it the Part were cover'd with an OpakeBo- 
dy. We might add, that the ſame Ray NP has Darknels above 
it; ſince the Rays that are above it are ineffectual ; and en / 
no more than if there were none at all. pres 
Add to theſe, that all the effectual Rays have the fame Font 
of Reflection, 3. e. the parallel and contiguous Rays; which 
lone are effectual after Refraction, will all meet in the * 
— of. the Circumference ; and be reflected thence to 
ye. | | 
Further it appears by Calculation, that the Angle ONP, 8 
cluded between the Ray NP, and the Line ON drawn from s 
Centre of the Sun, which is the Angle whereby the Ramos © 
diſtant from the oppoſite Point of the Sun, and which makes 
Semidiameter of the Bow; contains 41 30% The Me 
determining it ſee hereafter. -— of the 
But ſince beſide thoſe Rays coming from the Centre 0 


J- 


| © 
Sun to the Drop of Water, there are many more from tte © 


veral Points of its Surface; there are a great many other e | 
ctual Rays to be conſidered; eſpecially that from the uppeimô! 
and that from the loweſt Part of the Sun's Body. | 16% 

Since then, the apparent Diameter of the Sun 1s ou 
conds, it follows that an effectual Ray from the upper, 1 | 
the Sun will fall higher than the Ray Er, by 16 Seconds: 
does the Ray GH, (Fig. 46.) which being refracted as m 11 
EF ; deflects to I, thence to L; and at length Foes eg re 
refracted with the Ray NP, proceeds to M; and makes an 
gle ONM, of 41 14/ with the Line ON. towel 
In like Manner the effectual Ray QR coming from ele 
Part of the Sun, falls on the Point R, 16 Minutes lower p 
Point F, on which tho Ray EF falls; and beingrefrade0 1 f. 
toS; whence it is reflected to T; where emerging into. 1 
it proceeds to V; fo, as the Line TV, and the Ray 
an Angle of 419 and 46 


OT conan 
Agin, 
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n upon computins fem dhe Centre of the Sun, and be. 


the the 23 (F-45;) lower Part of the Drop, we have oe 
jg received 


0 
ated, ice refracted, and to enter the Eye 
28 47), we ind that which may be ac- 
67, Wi 6 
tains an Angle 867, Of 4 e þ wk 

vs that the effectual y from the Part 
ib the fame Line 86 includes an Angle leſs by 16 
| loweſt Part of - the Sun, an Angle 


1555 th of the efficacious Ray from 
ie Ne of the Sun to the Eye in Fz the Angle 86 B 


t fifty one Degrees, and forty four Minutes. 
hoes of a CE is the Way of an effectual 
unt ade bone Part of the Sun, to the Eye, the Angle 86 

becomes nearly of fifty (wo Degrees, and ſixteen Minutes. 
7 then we admit ſeveral Rays to be effectual, beſide thoſe 
'he Centre of the Sun; what we have faid of the Shade 
bo xd ſome Alteration : For, of the three Rays deſcribed 
- & 46.) the two extreme ones will have a o join 
10 chem, hs that only on the outer Side. Hence it is evi- 
db ihr theſe Rays are perfeQtly diſpoſed to exhibit all the Co- 
Priſm. "SH eee 3 
bn if 4 Quanticy of denſe or intenſe Light, 7. e. the 
Bundle of Rays collected together in a certain Point, u. gr. in 
the Point of Reflection of the effectual Rays, my be accounted 
33 2 lucid 


Minutes; and 3 . 
FA 


1 a 8 But 
Rays thus emitted to the Eye are both of different 
ny”, fitted to excite in us the Ideas of different Co- 
urs; and are differently refracted out of the Water into Air, 
"orvichſtanding their falling alike upon the refraCting Surface. See 
ten,, if gt os: + 2 0? 
Hence it follows that the different or heterogeneous Rays will 


* 
. 
* * 


or radiant Body, terminated all around | 


be ſeparated from one another, and will tend ſeparate ways; and 
the homogeneous Rays be collected, and tend the fame way: 
And therefore this lucid Point of the Drop, wherein the Re- 
ation is effected, will appear fringed, or border'd with ſeveral 
Colours; that is, red; green, and bie Colours will ariſe from the 
extremes of the red, green, and blue Rays of the Sun tranſ- 
mitted to the Eye from ſeveral Drops one higher than another; 
fer the ſame manner as is done in viewing lucid, or other Bo- 
dies through a Priſm. See PRISM. K +; DB 
Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the Rays that differ in refrangi- 
bility, will emerge at different Angles ; and conſequently, accord- 
ing to their different Degrees of Refrangibility, eme moſt 
copioully at different Angles, will exhibit different Colours in 
itterent Places, See REFRANGIBILITY. YA 
A great number then of theſe little Globules being diffuſed in 
the Air, hs — f ee 1 85 9 9 different * : 
provided they be ſo ed as that e ays may come from 
them to the Eye ; bs. x will the Rainbow, at length, ariſe. 
Now to determine what the Diſpoſition muſt be; ſuppoſe 4 
git Line drawn, from the Centre of the Sun through the Eye 
the Spectator, as the Line VX, (Fig. 46.) call'd the Line of Af, 
#3: Being drawn from ſo remote a Point, it may be eſteem'd 
| parallel to all other Lines drawn from the ſame Point: But a 
rght Line falling on two Parallels makes the alternate Angles e- 
qul. See ALTERNATE. | | | 
I then, an indefinite Number of Lines be imagin'd drawn from 
the Spectator s Eye to a part oppoſite to the Sun where it rains; 
which Lined make different Angles with the Line of Aſpect, e- 
ul to the Angles of Refraction of the differently refractible 
fs, e. gr. Angles of 429, 1, and of 40%, 16“ ſe Lines 
falling on Drops of Rain illumined by the Sun, will makes An- 
dies of the fame Magnitude with Rays drawn from the Centre 
of the Sun to the ſame Drops. And therefore the Lines thus 
dawn from the Eye will repreſeut the effectual Rays that occa- 
hon the Senſation Of any Fr 1 
e. gr. making an Angle of 42“ 1“ re ting the 
refrangible or red Rays of the udn Drops, and of 40% 165 
the moſt refrangible or violet Rays : The intermediate Colours, 
ind refrangibilities will be found in the intermediate Space Ee. 
ED, VIOLET, @c. 5 


Now, tis known that the Eee being placed in the Vertex of 


Nr. ſees Objects upon its Surface as if they were in a Cir- 
. ez and the Eye of our Spectator is here in the common Ver- 
. of ſeveral Cones, form d by the ſeveral Kinds of efficacious 
4, with the Line of Aſpect. And in the Surface of that whoſe 
le at the Vertex or Eye is the greateſt, and wherein the o- 
* re included, are thoſe Drops or Parts of Drops which a 
ang a. and in the Surface of that Cone whoſe Angle is | 
purple Drops : And in the intermediate Cones are the 
Bron. blue, Sc. Drops. Hence then ſeveral Kinds of the 
2% mult appexr es if diſpoſed into ſo many circular colour'd 
ae or Arc ES, as We fee in the Rainbow. 
fully ts of the Solution Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes more art- 
de dun 5 Suppoſe O (Fig. 4.8.) the Eye, and OP a Line Parallel to 
1 s Rays, and let POE, POF be Angles of 40® 175 and vu 
Ob 5 luppoſe the Angles to turn about their common Side 
» Vith their other Sides OF, and OF, they will deſcribe the 
"cs or Verges of the Rainbow, n 
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For. R any where in the conical Surface 
deſcribed by OE OF; and be illuminated 4 Sun's Rays SET 
SF, the Angle SEO being equal to the Angle POE, or 4017 
ſhall be the greateſt Augle in which the tnoſt tefrangible Rays 
can, after Reflection, be refracted to the Eye; and therefore all 
the Drops in the Line OE ſhall ſend the moſt retrangibſe Rays 
moſt copioully to the Eye, and thereby ſtrike the Senſes with 
n 
And in like Manner the Angle SFO being: to the Angle 
POF==429 2}, ſhall be the greateſt, in which the leaſt refrangi- 
ble 17 after one Reflection can emerge out ot the Drops; and 
theſe Rays ſhall come moſt copioully to the Eye, om the 
Drops in the Line OF, and ftrike the Senſes with the deepeſt 
red Colour in that Region. „ | 
And by the fame * e the Rays, which have intermediate 
Degrees of Refrangibility, ſhall come moſt copiouſly from Drops 
Fo E 758 5 92 9 ns Do wich the intermediate 
Ours, in t er whic ces of Refrangibility 
require ; that is, in the P ſs from E to F, or from * 
fide of the Bow to the outfide, in this Order, Violet, Indigo, Blue, 
Green, .Tellow, Orange, Red: the Violet, by the mixture 
of the white Light of the Clouds, will appear faint, and incline 


to a purple. doe] 
ce the Lines OE OF may be ſituated any where in 


- 


And 
the abovemention d conical Surface; what is ſaid of the Drops 
d Colours in theſe Lines is to be underſtood of the Drops and 
ours throughout the whole Superficies. Thus is the primary, 
or ner Bow d. 1 Ros e 
 -  Secundary, or outer Ram-Bow. : yr 
As to the ſecundary or fainter Bow, uſually ſurrounding the 
former; in aſſigning what Drops would appear coloured, we ex- 
cluded ſuch as Lines drawn from the Eye, making Angles a little 
greater than 42 2' ſhould fall upon; but not ſuch as ſhou'c 
contain Angles much greater. 3 | 
For, if an indefinite Number of ſuch Lines be drawn from 
the Spectator's Eye, ſome whereof make Angles of 50% 57 
with the Line of Aſpect; e. gr. OG; other Angles of 54 95 
e. gr. OH; thoſe Drops whereon theſe Lines fall, muſt of ne- 
cell exhibic Colours. Particularly thoſe of 509 57. | 
E. gr. the Drop G will appear red; the Line GO being the 
ſame with an effectual Ray, which after two Reflections and two 
Refractions, exhibits a red Colour. Again, thoſe Drops which 


receive Lines of 54* 9 e. gr. the Drop H will appear P. 

the Line OH bel hd Gre with an Efectual Re wich der 
two Reflections, and two Refractions, exhibits Purple. 
_. Now, there being a ſufficient Number of theſe Drops, tis e. 
vident there muſt be a /econd Rainbow, form d after the like man- 


ner as the rt. n 
Thus, Sir Iſaac Neuron: In the leaſt refrangible Rays, the 
leaſt Angle at which a Drop can ſend effectual Rays after two 
Reflexions, is found by computation to be 50® 57, and in the 
moſt refrangible the leaſt Angle is found 54 7 
Suppoſe, then, O the Place of the Eye, as before, and POG, 
POH to be Angles of 50? 57 and 54% 74 And theſe Angles 
to be turn'd about their common Side OP; with their other 
Sides OG, OH, they will deſcribe the Verges or Borders of the 
Rainbow CHDG. | | | ix 
For, if GH be Drops placed any where in the conical Super- 
ficies deſcribed by OG OH, and be illumined by the Sun's Rays j 5 
the Angle SGO being equal to the Angle POG or 50% 57, 
ſhall be the leaſt Angle, in which che then leaſt refrangible Rays, 
can, after two Reflections, emerge out of the Drops; and there- 
fore the leaſt refrangible Rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the 
Eye from the Drops in the Line OG, and ſtrike the Senſe with 
the deepeſt Redin that Region. | | 
And the Angle SHO being equal to POH, 54 7”, ſhall be 
the leaſt Angle in which the moſt refrangible Rays, after two 
Reflections, can emerge out of the Drops; and therefore thoſe 
Rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the Eye from the Drops in 
the Line OH, and fo ſtrike che Senſes with the deepeſt 2 in 
that Region. 3 * 1 
And by the ſame Argument, the Drops in the Region between 
G and H, ſhall ſtrike the Senſes with the intermedate Co- 
lours, in the Order which their e of Refrangibility re- 
quire; that is, in the Progreſs from G to H, or from the inſide 
of the Bow to the outer, in this Order: Red, Orange, Vellow, 
Green, Blue, Indico, Violet. | | | 
the conical Surface; what is ſaid of the Drops and Colours in 
theſe Lines, is to be underſtood of rhe Drops and Colours every 
where in theſe Superficies. | | 
Thus are form'd two Bows, an interior, and ſtronger, by one 
Reflection; and an exterior and fainter by two; the Light becom- 
ng weaker and weaker by every Reflexion. 
ir Colours will lie in a contrary Order to one another ; 
the firſt having the Red without, and the Purple within; and the 
ſecond the Purple without and Red within; and fo of the reſt. 


| Artificial Rai-Bow. 
the Rainbow is confirm'd b 


y an eaſy Experi- 
in the 
- Sun» 


This Doctrine of ] 
ment: For upon hanging up _ Glaſs Globe full of Wacer 
| | | II | | 


| roo 
clude an e. gr. the Angle 


bout 42% 
lour in that Side of the Globe oppo 


if that Angle be made a little leſs, ſuppoſe by 88 the Glo- 


bule to E, the other Colours, Yellow, Blae, Green, | 
pear ſucceſſively, in the lame Side of the Globe, alſo exceed- 


Hut if the Angle be made about 50%, ſuppoſe by raiſing the 
Globule G, 9925 will appear a red Colour in that Side ef the 
Globe towards the Sun; though that 


ſome what faint; and if the 
AE be made greater, ſuppoſe by railing the Globe to H; the 
R e 


Green, and Blue. | | Nos x 
The fame thing is obſery'd in letting the Globe reſt, and rai- 
ſing, or depreſſing the Eye to make the Angle of a juſt Magnitude. 


'. Dimenſions of the Ran- BoW. 


| Des Cartes firſt determin d its Diameter by a tentative, and in- 
direct Method; laying it down that the I of the Bow 
depends on the Degree of Refraction of the Fluid; and aſſuming 
the Ratio of the Sine of Incidence to that of Refraction, to be 
in Water as 250 to 157. See REFRACTION. | 1 
But, Dr. Halley has fince, in the Philoſoph. Tranſac?. given us 
a ſimple, direct Method of determining the Diameter of the 
Rainbow from the Ratio of Refraction of the Fluid being given; 
or vice verſa, the Rainbow being given, to determine the refra- 
ctive Power of the Fluid. The Praxis is as follows. 
Firſt, The Ratio of Refradtion being given; to find the Angles of 
Incidence, and Refrattion of a Ray which becomes effettual after a 
ny given Number of Reflections. Suppoſe any 2 Line as'AC 
ab. Opticks, Fig. 49.) which divide in D; fo, as that AC be 
to AD in the Ratio of Refraction ; and again divide it in E, fo 
as AC be to AE as the given Number of Reflexions increaſed 
by Unity, is to Unity; with the Diameter CE deſcribe a Semicir- 
cle CBE, and from the Centre A with the Radius AD deſcribe an 
Arch DB interſecting the Semicircle in B. Then drawing AB, 
CB; ABC or its Complement to two right Angles, will be the 
Ms Incidence; and ACB the Angle of Refraction required. 
ndly, The Ratio of Refraction, and any Angle of Incidence 
being given to find the Angle which a Ray of Light emerging out of 
4 refracting Sphere, after a given Number of Refledtions, makes with 
the Line of Aſpecs, or an incident Ray, and conſequently to find the 
Diameter of the Rainbow. The Angle of Incidence, and the Ra- 
tio of Refraction being given, the Angle of Refraction is given; 
Which Angle being multiplied by double the Number of Re- 
flexions increaſed by 2 and double the Angle of Incidence ſub- 
ſtrated from the Product, the Angle remaining is the Angle ſought. 
Thus ſuppoſing the Ratio of Refraction to be, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton has determined it, viz. as 108 to $1, in the red Rays, 
as 109 to $1 for the blue Rays, &c. the preceding Problem will 
give the Diſtances of the Colours in tze 2 I 


Red 419 


I. RAN-Bow, Ju 40 16 Thas Spectator's Back 
II. Rain-Bow 1 1 the & rurned to 
11. * od Blue 54 9 * . 1 24 


If the Angle made by a Ray after three or four Reflections, 
were required, and therefore the Diameters of the third and 
fourth 2 r wy ures | "RE ſeen, by reaſon of 
the great Diminution of the Rays, by ſo many repeated Re- 
flexions) they will be found. ol * NE 


3 . 
CEE 25 e be | 12 C nn the 
IV. nee 3 Blue 49 34 Sun. 4 t 
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Hence, the Breadth of the Rainbows is eaſily found: For the 

teſt Semidiameter of the firſt Bow, i. e. from Red to Red 

being 42? 1”, and the leaſt, viz. from NS to Purple 40 
16; the Breadth of the Faſcia or Bow, meaſured a-croſs from bed 


to Purple will be 1? 45% and the greateſt Diameter of the ſe- 
cond Bow being 54* 97 and the leaſt 50% 587 the Breadth of 
the Faſcia will be 30 10. And hence the Diſtance between the 


two will be found 89 15%. ö 

In theſe Meaſures the Sun is only eſteem'd a Point; where- 
fore as his Diameter is really about 30“ ſo much muſt be added 
to the Breadth of each Faſcia or Bow, from Red to Purple, and 
ſo much be ſubſtracted from the Diſtance between them. 

This will leave the Breadth of the primary Bow, 29 155 that 
of the ſecondary Bow 30 40%, and the interval between the Bows 
3 25'; which Dimenſions deduced by Calculation, Sir 1/aac- 
New: on aſſures us from his own Obſervations, „5 very exactly 
with thoſe found by actual Menſuration in the Heavens. | 


Partieular Phanomena of the RAIN-Bow, with the Cauſes thereof 
From this Theory of the Rainbow, all the particular Phano- 


will change ſucceſſively to the other Colours, Yellow, 


- Fourthly, Why the Bow is ſometimes a 


* A 
; R "Is. 1 3 : ; : 
g N * A , 5 * N 
mena are cally deduced: Herice we foe wy 5 th 


und Vick, vin 
that of the Vieles; There 1K 
e adjoining to the red Drops, 5 no 
ws ; bence it 5 A 


; | { 
ted. to the Eye, which though too one N et 
yet have this effect, that CO prog Boas: lng 
ſo that *tis difficult to determine preciſely where 1055 wlenby, 

Thirdly, Why the Bow ſhifts its Situation us he . 
and, as the popular Phraſe has it, flies thoſs 
lows thoſe that fly it ? The colour d Dr 
certain Angle about-the Line of Afpe 


Spectator ſees a different Bow. . 
Circle, ſometimes a lefs? Irs Magnitude depen; G. 
ter, or leſs Parr of the Surface of the Cone, aboye hn 8 bes 
of the Earth at the Time of its ce: and that Pye f. 
greater or leſs as the Line of Aſpect is more inclined "OY 
to the urine of the Hatds which inclination, or ries. 
ter as the Sun is higher: Whence, alſo, the h; l 
he I he Rule e the bebe del 
_Fizbly, Why the Bow never appears when the Sun ; 
certain Altitude? The Surface of the Cone dhe 


F 
5 2, 
22 


— 


Rays in the 8 
between the | abrupt 
Space on the Side of the Violet ones there 5 


7 


z 


2 
2 


ſeen, being loſt in the Ground, at a little Di 
when = In 71 42 high. | bra tcl 
Sixth, y the Bow never appears er than a Semi 
on a Plane? Since be the Sun — ſo low, Ck 
e Cl r ens L ea 
which, in this Caſe, runs e Earth, and is xd 2 
bor the Sure, Ong ind is not all nd © 
Indeed, if the Spectator be placed on a ve 
nence, nnd the Sun in the 2 the 8 T. 
the Centre of the Bow is, will be notably raid abore the 
Horizon, (conſidering the Magnitude of the Circle whereof th 
Bow uſes to be a Part.) Nay, if the Eminence be very hiph 
- 15 Rain near, tis poſſible the Bow may be a enn 
. Seventhly, How the Bow may chance to appear invented, ; + 
the Concave Side be turn'd upwards? To wi Cl * 
to intercept the Rays, and prevent their ſhining on the upper 


Part of the Arch: In which Caſe only the lower Pur peu 
ing, the Bow will ſeem as if turn d upfide down: Which probe 
bly. has been the Caſe in ſeveral Prodigies of this Kind, related 
by Authors. 1 Som 


Indeed the Bow may appear inverted from another Cauſe: 
For; if, when the Sun is 41 46 Ad. his Rays fall upon the 
| as Surface of ſome ſpacious Lake, in the middle whereot 4 
Spectator is plac'd; and if, at the fame time there be Rain fil 
ing to which the Rays may be reflected from the Lake: Til 
be the ſame as if the Sun ſhou'd ſhine below the Horizon, and 
the Line of View be extended upwards: Thus the Surface d 
the Cone wherein the coloured Drops are to be placed, wil be 
wholly above the Surface of the Earth. | 
But ſince the upper Part will fall among the unbroken Cloud; 
and only the lower Part be found among the Drops of Rin, 
the Arch will appear inverted. | _ 5 
Eighthly, W 1 the Bow ſometimes appears inclined? The xc 
curate roundneſs of the Bow A on its great Diſtance 
which prevents us from judging of it exactly; if the Rin which 
exhibits it, chance to be much nearer, we ſhall ſee its 1 
rities; and if the Wind in that Caſe drive the Rain  s tis 
higher Part be further from the Eye than the lower, the Boy 
will appear inclined. VVV 
 Ninthly, Why the Legs of the Rainbow ſometimes appext ur 
equally diſtant ? If the Rain terminate on the Side of the Spettt 
tor, in a Plane ſo inclined to the Line of Aſpect as to mike n 
acute Angle on the left Hand, and an obtuſe Angle on the git 
the Surface of the Cone which determines what Drops wil 
r, will fall upon them in ſuch manner as that thoſe on 
Hand, will appear further from the Eye than thoſe ol te 
Right. For the Line of Aſpect being Perpendicular to tbe la 
of the Bow, if you ſuppoſe two po hel a Triangles 2 11 
and Left, the Cathetus of each to be Line of View, and the 
the Semidiameter of the Bow, inclined as above: 'I's evideth 
ſince thoſe Angles of the Triangles, next the Eye, mult un 
be the ſame, (viz. 430 in the inner Bow) the Baſis of the Rt 
hand Triangle will appear much longer than that of the Let. 


Lunar RaAIN-BOw. | 


The Moon, ſometimes, alſo, exhibits the Phænomenon wy 
Iris or Bow; by the Refraction of her Rays in the Deep 
Rain in the Night-time. See Moon. . . and at 
 Ariftoth ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it; of i 
thar it never happens, i. e. is never viſible, but at the Time 
Full-Moon ; her Light at other times being too 
the Sight, after two Refractions, and one Reflection. . 
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| Compariſon of the other; both 
m of the Medium. SE 


cur mendoo'd PR os not fo much lef than that 
the dif ent Dimenſ of their Bodies, and their 
if _ the Earth ſhould ſeen to require: But, as to its 


Piſaoces mache Beauty of its Colour it vas admirable. It cont 


* 


ny _—_ 10 Minutes ere the interpoſition of à Cloud hinder'd 
1 1 
* le on Sea-Bow, is a Phenomenon omenon' ſometimes obſery'd 


inder: I when the Wind ſweeping Part of the 
* _ ——— them aloft; ſo that Sun's Ray 

ng upon them. are reftacted,. & c. as in a common Shower; 
1 Faint the Colours of the Bow. ; 


i the Philoſoph. Tranſat. obſerves, that the Co- 
Lu - of he dune — are Ele, diſtin, and of leſs 
yew 2 than thoſe of the common Bow; that there are ſcarcea- 
a BN "Colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark Yellow on the Side next 


d a pale Green on the oppoſite Side. 5 
11 n e as to Number, there being ſometimes 
10 or zo ſeen ragether: They appear at. Noon-Day, and in a 


on oppoſite to that of the common Bow, i e. the Concave 
ul be ry turn d u „ a8, indeed, it's. neceſſary ir ſhould be, 


be 4 Cl of Bous may be referr'd a Kind of white, colour- 


= / Rainbows, which Mentzolus, and others, affirm to have ſeen 
hee; xt Noon-Day. M. Mariotte in his IVth Eſſai de Phyſique, ſays, 
Kd + theſe Bows are form'd in Miſtr, as the others are in Showers, 


adds, that he bas ſeen ſeveral both after Sun-rifing, and in the 


12 want of Colours he attributes to the Smallneſs of the Va- 
pours which compoſe the Miſt: We thould rather Account for 
t from the exceeding Tenuity of the little Veſculæ of the ' Vapour ; 
which being in effect only little watery Pellicles bloated with Air, 
the Rays of Light undergo but little Refraction in paſſing out of 


40 Rays, Gr. | 8 ©1624 h | 
eri Hence the R are reflected from them, compounded as they 
Per came, tlat is, White. See RErRacrion, 
peu- Rebavlt mentions colour d Rainbows on the Graſs; form d by 
obe the Refrations of the Sun's Rays in the Morning Dew. Trait. 
Uated & P. TS ng 2 Joy 42g | 
NR. in Building, a Board ſet on- edge under the fore- ſide 
Ale: of 428 5 Stair, c. : STAIR), Oc. | © +: by 
n the RAISING, in the Manage, one of the three Actions of a 
vot 4 8 the other two being the Stay and the Tread; which 
1 . 
Tui The Raiſng, or lifting up of his in Caprioles, Curvets, 
and Ge. is * — * — AA. 2 and with eaſe; 
0 not croſſing his Legs, nor carrying his Feet too much out or in 


yer bending his Knees as much as is needful. 

RatsING-Pieces, in Architecture, are Pieces that lie under the 
am * or Timber, by the Side of the ap 

No, Grapes prepared by drying them in the Sun, or 
in Ovens; to fit them for keeping, and tor ſome medicinal Pur- 


J's poles. See CurRAnTs. | | 

cr, Of theſe there are various Kinds: As Raiſms of Damaſcus ; 
hich thus call'd from the capital City of Syria, in the Neighbourhood 
gal whereof they are cultivated. bey are much uſed in the Com- 
; the polition of Ptiſans, together with Jujubes and Dates; are 
Boy brought flat and ſeeded, of the Size of the Thumb; whence tis 


ealy judging of the extraordinary Bulk of the Grape, when freſh. 


Travellers tell us of Bunches weighing 25 Pounds. Their Taſte 
b fantiſh and diſagreeable. "ging : 


en 

git a reddiſh or blueiſh Colour, ſeeded, very agreeable to eat. 

# was e are various other Kinds, denominated from the Place 

lar they grow, or the Kind of Grape, &c. as Raiſms of Ca- 

tie a, Muſcade Raiſes, &c. . | 

4 be g or RATING, the laying of Hemp, Flax, Tim- 

10 8 5 when green, in a Pond or running Water, to ſeaſon 

* TX = 8 uſe. See SEASONING. 55 

de e hr Ke, ſo much of her Hull as over-hangs at 

of it which is before, is called the Role forward on; 

Glare, Part which is ar the {erting on of the Stern-Poſt, is 

Rake aft-ward on: When a Ship. hath but a ſmall Rake 


f > 
wet but is built with ber Stern too ſtreight up, ſhe is 
Nate headed | 


de Rudder, is the hindermoſt Part of it. See RuppER. 

tn SING, of 2 Horſe, is the drawing his Ordure with the 
Dung, In the F undament, when he is Coſtive and cannot 
Oyl or eee nt this the Hand muſt be anointed with Sallet- 
„ ONO ee SH < | 8 5 
the$ » among Architects, a Member hollowed in 
dure of a Pedeſtal, or elſewhere. See CaveTTo, ScoTa. 
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rom what we have ſhewn in accounting for the Phænomena of 


Air into chem; too little to ſeparate the differently coloured 
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- RALLYING, in War, the re-aſſeinbling, or calling togetheß 
of Troops broken, routed, and put to flight. A 2 Bt ſaid 
to Rake when being Shoulder-Splaid, or having ſtrain d bis Fore- 


Quarters, he goes ſo Lame as to drag one of his Fore- Legs in a 
Cir cle. 005 oy 1 . . 2 7 | 
Battering Ra, 5 8er Aums. 


RAMADAN, a Tort of Lent, obſery'd by the Malumetant; 

during which they faſt che whole Day, with ſuch extreme Su- 

ſtition, that they dare not waſh their Mouth, nor even ſwal- 
ow their Spittle. See LENT and FasTING. 5 


Condition they don't plunge the Head under Water, left ſome 
Drops enter by the Mouth or Ears, G But for the Women 
EET GT forbid Barhing, for fear of taking in Water be- 


WW | © | 
To make amends, they Feaſt all the Night; and uſually ſpend 
more this Mere others. bes | 4 pond 


RAMAGE, a Term uſed for the Boughs or Branches of Trees. 


Hence, 4 7 oh 

* been long amidſt the Boughs, pre ing for it ſelf. 

A Faulcon retains this Name till fas 

reclaimed. | 3 
RAMMER, an Inſtrument for driving down Stones or Piles 


into the Ground; or for the beating the Earth, and making it | 


more ſolid for a Foundation. See FounpaTION. - E 
RAMMER, of @ Gun, or Gun-Stick, a Rod or Staff uſed in 
charging a Gun; to drive home the Powder to the Breech, as al- 
ſo the Shot, and the Wad, which keeps the Shot from rolling 
out. See CHARGE. © . 1 
The Rammer of a great Gun has a round Piece of Wood at 
one End; the other is uſually rolled in a Piece of Sheep-Skin, 
fitted to the Bore of the Piece, in order to clear her after the has 
been Ne Which they call /punging the Piece. See 8Spuxdk. 
RAMIFICATION, the Production of Boughs or Branches; 
or of Figures reſembling Branches. See BRANcH. Fa 


RAMIFICATIONS, in Anatomy, are the Diviſions of the Arte- 


See ARTERY, VEIN, and NERVE. e 
pard, or other Beaſt, in a Poſture of Climbing, or ſtanding up- 
right on his Hind-Legs, and rearing up his Fore- Feet. 
y It is different from Saliaut, which is a Poſture leſs erect. See 
SAL TIAxr. If F 
Th Poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in all Animals, 
except the Lion and Griffin; it being their natural Situation. 
The Term is French, and ſignifies literally, creeping. 
RAMPART, in Fortification, a Mount or Maſs of Earth, 
rais d about the Body of a Place, to cover it from the great Shot; 
and form d into Baſtions, Curtains, &. See Fox TR ESS, WALL, 
BAS TION, Go. ä | 
Upon the Rampart the Soldiers continually keep Guard, and 
Pieces of Artillery are planted for the Detence of the Place. 
Hence, to Shelter the Guard from the Enemies Shot, the 
out- ſide of the Rampart is built higher than the inſide, i. e. a Pa- 
rapet is rais d upon it with a Platform. See PaRAP ET and PLAr- 
FORM. c | | 
Hence, alſo, Earth not being capable to be rais'd 2 
larly, like Stone; the Rampart is built with a Talus or Slope, both 
on the inner and outer- ſide. See TALus. | 5 


The Rampart is ſometime lined, i. e. fortified with a Stone 


Wall within-fide ; otherwiſe it has a Berme. See BeRMEg. 
Tis incompaſſed with a Moat or Ditch, out of which the 
Earth that forms the Rampart is dug. See DiTcn. 

The Height of the Rampart muſt not exceed three 'Fathom ; 
this being ſufficient to cover the Houſes from the Battery of 
the Cannon: Neither ought its Thickneſs to be above 10 or 12, 

unleſs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, than can beother- 


Raiſins of the Sum, a kind of Raiſins brought from Spain, of ways beſtowed. = | 


Ramparts of Half-Moons are the better for being low ; 
that the ſmall Fire of the Defendants may the better reach the 
Bottom of the Ditch : but yet it muſt be fo high, as not to be 
commanded by the Covert-Way. 


The Word is form'd from the Spaniſh Amparo, Defence, Co- 


vering. 


left void between the Wall of a City and the next Houſes. 
This is what the Romans call'd Pomerium, wherein it was for- 
bid to build; and where they planted Rows of Trees, for the 
People to walk and amuſe themſelves under. 7 
RAMUS, in Anatomy. &c. a Branch of a greater Veſſel. 
See VESSEL. * 
Ramus Anterior is particulariy uſed for a Branch of the ſubcu- 


raneous Vein paſſing under the Muſcles of the te ken poſe 


rior, a Branch of the fame Vein running near the Elbow. See 
SUBCUTANEOUS. 1 0 
RANCID, ſomething mouldy, or muſty ; or that has con- 
. tracted an ill Smell, by being er arme See MoULDINDss. 
The Word is particularly ſtood of old ruſty Bacon. It 
comes from the Latin Rancidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 
3 | RANDOM- 


The Men indeed are allow'd to Bath themſelves ; but tis on 


fr the Eyrie, being ſo | 
Called in May, June, July, and Auguſt. Theſe are very rarely 


RAamMeaRT is alſo uſed in Civil Architecture, for the Space | 


See RANGE, von Sad 2 
2 Diſtance of the Rauabm is reckoned from the Platform 
to the Place where the Ball firſt q 


* RAN-FORCE.RING, of a Gun, .chat which is next before 


the Touch-Hole. See ORDNANCE. 67M ON 
RANGE, in Gunnery, the Path of a Bullet, or the Line it 
deſcribes from the Mouth of the Piece, to the Point where it 
o_ See Gun, BULLET, ec. Bends ee 5-42 
F the Piece be laid in a Line Parallel to the Horizon, it is 
called the Right or Level Range. If it be mounted to 45 De- 


grees, the Ball is ſaid to have the ame Range; and ſo proporti- 


' onably ; all others between oo Degrees, and 45, being called 
the intermediate Ranges. See GUNNERY, PROJECTILE, Ce. 

RANGER, a ſworn Officer of a Foreſt, or Park, whoſe Bu- 
fineſs it is to walk daily through his Charge, to drive back the 
wild Beaſts out of the Purlem or disforeſted Places, into the 
foreſt Lands; and to preſent all Treſpaſſes done in his Baili- 
wick, at the next Court held for the Foreſt. See ForEsT and 

The Ranger is made by the King's Letters, and has a Fee 

paid yearly out of the Exchequer, and certain Fee-Deer. 

In the Charter 4 Fureſta, mention is made of twelve Kind of 

. | 1 1 b 

RANGES, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber, going a- croſs 
from Side to Side; one aloft,” on the Fore-Caſtle, a little abaft 
the Fore-Maſt; and the other in the Beak- head before the 

Wouldings of the Bow-ſprit. 7 8 | 

RANGING, in War, e 9's of Froops in a Con- 
dition proper for En ent, or ſor Marching. The Army was 
ranged in Form of Battle to receive the Enemy; ranged in three 
Columns, for Aa March, G c. f 

In Building, the Side of a Work that runs ſtraight, without 
ing into Angles, is ſaid to range, or rum range. 
RANK, a due Order; or a Place allotted a thing ſuitably to 
its Nature, Quality, or Merit. See ORDER. 

Kings are Perſons of the firſt Rant on Earth: In Cavalcades, 
Proceſſions, &-c. every Perſon is to obſerve his Rank. Ste PRE» 
CEDENcE. a | | FILE 

Raxk, in military Diſcipline, a Series or Row of Soldiers, 
Side by Side; a Number of which Raus forms the 

of the ron or Battallion, as a Number of Files does the 

Width. FILE. | I 


To Cloſe the Ranks, is to bring the Men nearer ; to open, to | 


ſet them further a- part: To double the Ranks, is to throw two 
into the Space of one. | | | 

RANK; in reſpect of Ships. See RATE. . 

RANT, in the Drama, an extravagant Flight of Paſſion; o- 
verſhooting Nature and Probability. See PROBAUILIrrn. 

Lee's Tragedies abound with Rants. The rankeſt, tis ob- 
ſerv'd, frequently meet with Applauſe on the _ 

We kind toftances of Rants, even in RC — Such, 
e. gr. is that in the Beginning of Ben. s Cataleme, where 
the Parricide ſpeaking to Rome, ſays, I'd plough up Rocks, ſteep as 
the Alps, in Duſt; and lave the Hyrrbene Waters into Clouds, but 
J wou'd reach thy Head. | 9165 
RANSOM, a Sum of Money, paid for the Redemption of a 
Perſon out of Slavery; or for the Liberty of a Priſoner of War. 
See REDEMPTION. 8 | 7 

In our Law-Books, Ranſom is alſo uſed for a Sum paid for 
the pardoning of ſome notorious Crime. Ham makes this dif- 
ference between Ranſom and Amerciament, that Ranſom is the Re- 

demption of a Corporal Puniſhment. See AMERCIAMENT. 

When one is to make a Fine, and Ravſom, the Ranſom ſhall 
be treble the Fine. Cromp. Fuſe. 

RANULA, in Medicine, a Tumour under the Er 
which like a Ligament hinders a Child from ſpeaking or ſuck- 
"Che Renz fab Lingss is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call being Tungue- tied. See TONGUE. 

The n it- 
ing the Tongue to m its proper Motions: At other Times, 
— rarely, there is a ſtrong Cancretion in that Part. Some- 
times it rags pots at Ne eg cirrhogs, black, Avid 3 
in which the 7 utting is 5 andit grows 
to the Magnitude of a Bean or Cheſtnut. 5 * 

If a ſhort vinculum be the Cauſe, it is to be cut aſunder with 

2 Scalpar, and the Part gently touched with Mell. Roſat. and 
Tm. Myrrh ; being very careful not to cut the Arteries, Nerves, 
or Salival Glands in the Operation. See RANULARkEs. 

- RAN N or þ _ 4 A two 
eins under ongue, ari om the ext ugular, and 
running on either Side the linea Mediana. See Tonobr. oe 

Theſe Veins are opened with good Succeſs in Quinzies. 

take 'their Denotnination from a reſemblance of their 


State to that of little Frogs, call'd in Latin, Ranulæ, becauſe ne- 


ver out of Water. 


„ 


Naturaliſts divide Birds into Roparidhs, Ca. 


The Cha f Birds of Prey are; thy, 
a preat Head, and a ſhort Neck; hoolted, ei dba le 
ny Thighs, for ftriking down tbeig Prey; 2 7, dingy, 

"gue like that of A Human Creatures; 12 py," ly 
Train; and 24 Viag Feathery-in 6ach Wing, The pl the 
ICES, OT uts; are always” $4 | 
com Hawk, &. ; | , es ſhort. Ser Ezery, 
| ey have a membranous Stomach : an | 
or aGizzard,: ſuch as Birds have, tht live co bac 
Wr He Oy ODEO wg: not in Voc, 
generally ſpeaking, are ſolitery ; though Vultures will & dle 
60 in a Company Woot ler . 
RAPE, in La, a Raviſhing;. or the hayi Cum | 

e of a Woman by Force, and againſt her Koop, 
I the Woman' conceive the Law eſteems it no 
an Opinion that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe 5 frm 
Thi e is Felony in the Princip: oy 
veral Statutes; and the Crimi l he 


Als 


e TRE 

he C aw, C. de Raptu Virginum, Raviſhi 
Oapital, unleſs the Woman, being a Maid, or Wide, u 
married to the Raviſher; In France the Civil Config! f 
obtains, and allows the Man to marry the Woman with berg 


ſent. 
donnance 1639, the Raye of 2 Girl 

on the ſame footing. 2 — that Seng hy 8 
Complaint muſt be made within forty Days, elſe che . 
Auer Knowing eee Yam 

| al Kno a Maid before ten 1 | 
deem'd by the Law Felony; Stat. Au. 8 Ele. m_— 
the lo of bis Eyes and Tele E. e png 
t is Eyes and Teſticles, Quia Colorem 
2 
Tpbe Civilians another Kind of Rape, cal | 
or Rape of Swubornation, or Seduction; which is when a Perſon & 
— 3 Maid to uncleanneſs, or even Vlanige, ad 
that by gen e Means; providgn- there be a conſid ble Dipuiry 
in Age or Condition between the Parties 2 

In this Caſe, the Father and Mother Intent their Aan nei 


% 


procally for the Crimen Raprus, or Subornationis 
The French Laws make no difference between the Rye 
Violence, and that of Sollicitation, or Subornation; they mule 


both 1 yr 92 

This Kind of Rape our Laws call Raviſhment. See Rania 
MENT. = | | 
Rax, of the Foreſt, is a Treſpaſs committed in the foi 
by Violence. See FoREsT. 

This is mentioned in the Laws of Henry I. as one of the Cine 


. able alone by the King. 
PE, is alſo a Name given the Wood or Stalks of the Cluſter 
of Grapes, when dried and freed from the Fruit. 

The Rape is uſed in making Vinegar, ſerving to heat and fou 
the Wine: But tis firſt put into a Place to ſour itſelf, before 
it is caſt into the Vinegar Veſſel; to which End, preſently at 
the Vintage, it is carefully put up in Barrels, leſt it take Ai, & 
therwiſe it would heat ir ſelf, and be ſpotted : There is no athe 
way of keeping Rape, hitherro diſcovere l, but to fil de 
Veſſel, wherein it is contain'd, with Wine or Vinegar. Se ir 
NEGAR. z Ee! 

Raps, is alſo uſed for Part of a County, fignifying u much 
as a Hundred. See HuUnDRED. 5 

Though, ſometimes Rape is taken for a Diviſion containing 
veral Hundreds; thus Suſſex is divided into fix Rape ut 
thoſe of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, Lois, Pevendy, and He 
ſtings ; v-- one of which beſides its Hundreds, has a Cath 
River, and Foreſt belonging to it. 

- Theſe Parts in other Counties, are called Tirbings, La © 
ay See TirmiNG, LaTHE, @&c. " 

APIER, along, ordinary, old faſhion'd cutting Sword 
as thoſe wore by the common Soldiers. See SwoRD.. 

Hence, to take the Rapier, is to enter in the Arm). fois 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ge, cearre, io 
ſtrike. 2 1 : 44 
RAPINE, in Law. To take a thing in private _ 
Owner's Will, is properly Thef# ; but to take it openly, 0. 
Violence, is Rapine, See ABacTio. | 


RAPSODIST, Sce RHAPSODEHSr, 
RAPSODT. Q © © S RHAPSODY, | 


RAPTU heredis, a Writ laying for the taking aun a0 He 


holding in Socage; of which there are two Sorts ; one len 


Heir is married, the other when not. See RAPE: - 4 Mad 
RAPTURE, Rar run, an Ecſtacy, er Tranſport 
See ExTasy, ENTHUSIASM, RHaPsoDY, G. 


= 
* 
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Job,. Pokk. 
In this Senſe 
The 


nf a greater Quantity of Vacuity included between 
nine of 2 —— thar a greater rarity only con- 
ir kor , Ouanüty of Materia Sabvilis, idcluded in 
* ay the Perjpateticks contends that Rarity is a new 
ft nerinduced upon 3 Body, without any Dependance, 
Quai 7 ty, or ſu Matter. See CARTESIAN> Gr. 
[ON, in Phyſicks, the Action whereby a Body 


render ue a larger Bulk, . without apy Acceſſion of new 


oy Writers reſtrain Ra- 
iQneſs, however, our more accurate vv riters 

wy 'othar Expanſion of à Maſs into a larger 

Mected by Means of Heat : All E | 
de 1 5 See Hear and DILATATION. - | 
Abe Cortefans deny an) uch thing 2s ablolute RarefaZ7ion : 
Eximfov, with them, conſtituting the Eſſence of Matter, they 
re obiged to hold all Extenſion equally full. See ExTENsION 


nd PLENUM. . obs offroad £5 
> make Rarefaiion, to be no other than an Ac- 


| of freſh, ſubtle,” and inſenfible Matter, which entering 
ub | 1 of a Body, ſenſibly diſtends them. See a 
r Cone under vVacuu 4 


M. | | ke 
'Ts by Rar faction that Gunpowder has its effects; and to 
the ame Principle we owe our  Zolipiles, Thermometers, &c. 
GUNPOWDER, THERMOMETER, /EOLIPILE, Go. 
The Degree to which the Air is rarefyable exceeds all Imagina- 
tion: Merſenzs, long ago, 9 means of an intenſe Heat, found 
that Air might be rarifi-d, ſo as to poſſeſs more than 70 times 
is former Space. e 1 . 2 
Mr. Boyle-afterwards found, that Air, b its own Elaſticity, 
«nd without the help of any Heat, would dilate is ſelf fo as to 
take up 9 times its former Space; then 31 times; then 60; then 
150: at length, by many Degrees he found it would reach to 


wo. $000 times, then Iooco, then 13679. See ELASTICITY. 
* Such is the Rarefaction of common Air, from its own Prin- 
wit ciple of Elaſticity, and without any previous Condenſation ; but 
i i be compress d, the ſame Author found its greateſk Space 
dl. when moſt rarified, is to its leaſt when moſt condens d, as 


550000 to 1. See COMPRESSION. | | 

Such an immenſe Rarefactiom, Sir eee ſhews, is incon- 
ceivable on any other Principle than that of a repelling Force inhe- 
rent therein, whereby its Particles mutually fly from one another. 
See ATTRACTION: G. | 

This repelling Force he obſerves is much more conſiderable 
n Air than in other Bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
brd Bodies, and that with much Dithculty, and ſcarce without 
Fermentation; Thoſe Particles being always found to fly each 
other with the moſt Force, which in Contact, cohere the 
molt firmly. See REPELLING=Power. 

The Members of the French Royal Acadamy have beſtowed 
a world of Attention on the different Rarefactians, or rather 
the different Rarities of the Air at different Heights. M. Ma- 
rutte eſtabliſhed this as a Principle, from Experiments, that the 


* 
=, 


ans a = 4 5+ 


, different RarefadFions or Condenſations of the Air follow the 
the Proportion of the Weights wherewith tis preſs d. | 
the ence, ſuppoſing the Mercury in the level of the Sea ſuſ- 
Ve ended to 28 Inches, which is the Weight of the whole At- 


moſphere; and that 60 Foot Height of Air are equivalent to a 
Line, or rr of an Inch of Mercury; fo that the Barometer at 
the Height of 60 Foot from the Sea, would fall a Line; tis eaſy 
finding what H wht of Air would be equal to a Second, or any 
other Line of Mercury: For as 28 Inches of Mercury, 
bo SO 22 is ht of 60 Foot of Air, to a 
erm; which is the t of Air correſponding to 
Cn 
nd atter the ſame manner may the Hei of Air corre- 
Ponding to each Line be found; Which 4 a Geometri- 
WY rogreſſion, the Sum whereof will be the whole Height of 
vil Atmoſphere. Of conſequence a certain Part of that Sum 
12 the Height of a Mountain; at whoſe Top the Barometer 
OP ſunk a certain Quantity. See MouNTAiN. 
— Caſſini and Maraldi, upon meaſuring the Heights of ſe- 
Mountains, found that this Progr 


8 


SR 


=] 


hee . eſſion of M. Mariotte, was 

cone. {<5 that it always gave the Height of the Mountains, and 

{,equently the Rarefathions, leſs than really were; and 
in 


TT = 


ciple oo new Experiments M. Amontons found that the Prin- 

3 on, the mean Rarefadtions, not in the Ex- 
IR. 

— Sen FACIENTIA, in — Re- 

open and en the Pores of the Skin, to give 

3 Vent to the Matter ot Perſpiration. See PERSPIRA- 


el der Aniſe, Mallows, Pelitory, Camorile-Flowens, Line- 


+ : 
9 # 


* 1 
( 959) . 
4 * 1 


&c. . rarer, ſome than others, 


. that is, whereby it comes to poſſeſs more room, 


2 is oppoſed to Condenſation. See CONDENSATION. 


Bulk, which 
ſion from other Cauſes 


Apricocks. 


| Ratafia of Cherries is prepared bruiſing 3 
putting them into a Veſſel wherein Brandy has been kept; then 


Cloyes; and to 20 


two ways; viz. either by 


be Veſſel is left open 10 or 2 bots then ſtopp'd cloſe, for | 


boiling che Apricocks in white Wine, adding to che Liquor 1 


Day or two; paſſing it through a ſtraining Bag, and putting in 

the uſual Ingredients. 157 
RATCH, in Clock - Work, a fort of Wheel, which ſerves to 

lift up the Derents every Hour, and to make the Clock ſtrike. 


See (Lock. 


RATCHETS, in a Watch, are the ſmall Teeth at the Bot- 
tom of the Barrel, which ſtop it in winding up. See Wa rch. 
RATE, a Standard, or Proportion by which the Quantity or 
Value of a thing is adjuſted. See STaNDaRD. e 
The Rates of Bread, & c. in London, ate fixd by Authority. 


See AsSI8E. . ; | WES 
The Rare of Intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by Law in England, 


is 4 per Cent. The Rate of Intereſt in Italy AI __ 6: | 
10. In Bar- 


Sweden 6. In France 7. In Spein 10. In Scot 
badbes to. In Ireland 12. In Thrky 20. See INTEREST. 

©. Low Rates of Intereſt advance th Prices of Land. 

. The Rates or Fares of ey-Coachmen, Chairmen, and 
Watermen, are fix'd by Act of arliament, 14 Car. II. See 
Hacengr-Coact, M... ail os 
The Rates of Exchange, Factorſhip. & c. are different. See 
ExCHANGE, FACTORAGE, G66. 
' RaTx-Tythe. When or other Cattle, are 


Ae according to the Cuſtom ot the Place. See 
YTHE. 0 ä | 
| Rare, of a Ship of War, is its Order, Degree, or Diſtincti- 
on, as to Magnitude, Burthen, ec. See SHIP, &c. | 
Tbe Rate is uſually accounted by the Length and Breadth of 
the Gun-Deck; the Number of Tuns, and the Number of Men 
and Guns the Veſſel carries. 1 
A Firſt Rate Man of War has its Gun-Deck from 159 to 174 
Feet in Length, and from 44 to 50 Foot Broad; contains from 
1313, to 1882 Tuns; has from 706 to 800 Men; and carries 
from 96 to 110 Guns. See Navy. FS. | 
Second Rate Ships have their Gun-Decks from 153 'to 165 
Foot long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain from 1086 
to ws uns; and carry from 524 to 640 Men; and from 84 
to 90 3 5 
Third Rates have their Gun-Decks from 142 to 158 Foot in 
Length; from 37 to 42 Foot broad; they contain from 871 to 
8 carry from 389 to 476 Men; and from 64 to 80 
uns. 
Fourth Rates are in Length on the Gun-Deck, from 118 to 
146 Foot; and from 29 to 38 broad; they contain from 448 to 
80 Tuns; carry from 226 to 346 Men; and from 48 to 60 
uns 


| Fifth Rates have their Gun-Decks from 100 to 120 Foot long J 


and from 29 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 Tuns; 


arry from 145 to 190 Men; and from 26 to 44 Guns. 
xt Rate have their Gun-Decks from 87 to 95 Foot long; 
and from 22 to 25 Foot broad; they contain from 152 to 256 
Tuns; carry from 50 to 110 Men; and from 16 to 24 Guns. 
Note, The new-built Ships are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame Rate; whence the double Num- 


bers all along; the larger of which expreſs the Proportions of 


the new-· built Ships, as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. 
of the Number of Veſſels of each Rate in the Engh/s Fleet, 
AVY. | 

RATEEN, or RaTiNE, in. Commerce, a thick woollen 
Stuff, croſ#d; wove on a Loom with four Treddles, like Serges 
and other Stuffs that have the Croſſing. 

There are ſome Ratines dreſs'd and prepar'd like Cloths ; o- 
thers left Gmply in the Hair; and others where the Hair or Nap 
is frized. | bo 

11 L. Ratines 


| tin a Paw | 
riſh for leſs time than a Year; the Owner muſt pay Tythe. for 


* 


| Ratines are chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, and Ito- 
- ahd are moſtly uſed in Linings- oo. 
1 Free is a e Ge Drugget a Ratine half Thread, 
4 „ ee Go Act, approving of, and confirming 
omething done by another, in our Name. | 
4 Treay of Ih never ſure till the Princes have ratified 
it. See TrxraTy. Sat Es Tos by 
' All Procuration imports a promiſe of Rarifjing and approving 
what is done by the Proxy or Procurator. After treating With a 
Procurator, * * * AY is frequently ne- 
ce on the Part is Principal. 77 mY 
Nen is e uſd in our Laws for the Confir- 
mation of a Clerk in aBenefice, Prebend, & c. formerly given him 
by the Biſhop, Cc. where the right of Patronage is doubted to 
be in the King. 3 N 
RArIfIcATIO is alſo uſed for an Act confirming ſom: we 
our ſelves have done in our own Name. An Execution, by a 
RATIO, ReasoN, in Arithmetick and Geometry, that Re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the Quantity 
one from the Quantity of another, withour the intervention of any 
third. See ReLaTION. | 
The homogeneous things thus compared, we call the Terms of 
the Ratio ; particularly, that referr'd to the other, we call the 
' Amtecedent; and that to which the other is reterr'd, the Conſe- 
See TERM, G. 1 ee 
Thus, when we conſider one Quantity, by comparing it with 
ynother, to ſee what Magnitude it has in Compariſon ot that o- 
ther; the Magnitude this Quantity is found to have in Compari- 
ſon thereof is call d the Ratio, Reaſon, of this Quantity to that; 
which ſome think would be better expreſs d by the Word Compari- 
ſon. See COMPARISON. | 1 N e 
Euclid defines Ratio by the Habitude or Relation of Magnitudes 
4 the ſame Kind in reſpect of Quantity. But this Definition is 
ound defective; there being other Relations of Magnitudes 
which are conſtant, yet are not included in the Number of Ra- 
zio's; ſuch as that of the Right Sine, to the Sine of the Com- 
ment in Trigonometry. _ i Sh 1852 
Hobbs endeavour'd to amend Exchd's Definition of Ratio, but 
unhappily ; for in d it, as he does, by the Relation 4 Mag- 
aitude to Magnitude ; his nition has not only the ſame Detect 
wich Excd's, in not determining the particular Kind of Relati- 
on; bur bas this further, that it does not expreſs the Kind of 
itudes, which may have a Ratio to one another. 
atio is frequently confounded with Proportion; yet ought they 
by all means to be diſtinguiſhed, as very different things. Pro- 
ortion, in effect, is an Identity, or Similitude of t W]O Ratio s. 
T f che nt A be triple th Ch p; 6. 
Thus, if t i triple the Quantity B; the Re- 
lation of A to B, 3. 2 to I, is calld the Ratio of A to B. 
If two other Quantities, G5, have the ſame Ratio to one ano- 
ther that A and B have, i. e. be triple one another; this ſame- 
neſs of Ratio conſtitutes Proportion: and the four Quantities A: 
B:: C: D, are in Proportion, or Proportional to one ano- 


ther. ; | 


So that Ratio exiſts, between two Terms, Proportion requres 
more. BR 

There is a twofold Compariſon of Numbers: By the firſt, we 
find how much they differ, i. e. by how many Units the Ante- 
cedent exceeds, or comes ſhort of, the Conſequent. | 
This Difference is calbd, the Arithmetical Ratio, or Exponent 

of the Arithmetical Relation or Habitude of the two Numbers. 
Thus if 5 and 7 be compared, their Arithmetical Ratio is 2. 

By the ſecond Compariſon, we find how oft the Antece- 
dent contains, or is contain'd in the Conſequent ; 5. e. as before, 
what Part of the greater is equal to the leſs. 

This Ratio, being common to all Quantity, may be call'd. Ra- 
tio in the General, or, by way of Eminence. But it is uſually 
called Geometrical Ratio; becauſe expreſs'd, in Geometry, by a 
_ 8 h it con be W L- y any Number. 

olfius, better diſtinguiſhes Ratio, with d to Quantity in 
the general, into Patina, and Irrational. * = 
| ational Ratio, is that which is as one rational Number to a- 
nother. e. gr. as 3 to 4. See NUMBER. 

Irrational Ratio, is that which cannot be expreſsd by Ratio- 
nal Numbers. : 

Suppoſe, for an Illuſtration, two Quantities A and B; and let 
A be leſs than B. If A be ſubſtracted as often as it can be, 
from B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left nothing or 
ſomething. In the former Caſe A will be to B, as 1 to 5; that 
is, A is contain'd in B five times; or AgB. The Ratio, 
here, therefore, is rational. 


In the latter Caſe, either there is ſome Part, which be- th 
ing ſubtracted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, and like- 
wiſe from B, e. gr. 7 times leaves nothing; or there is no ſuch 
as 3 to 7, or A=3B, and 
the Ratio, Rational. If the latter, the Ratio of A to 
rational 


finite 


Part, if the former: A will be to B, 
therefore 
B, i. e. what Part A is of B, cannot be expreſs'd b 
Numbers; nor any other way than either by Lines, or 
approaching Series. See SkREs. 


of leſs Inequality. 


©... Superpartiens; that of the leſs Inequality, Subſuperpartien. 


# 5 d * | 

: og - 
& 5 % : 
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= F 


from the — of the Antecedent by the C im i 
the Exponent of rhe Ratio of 3 to 2, is 145 deen pa 
of 2 to 3, is 4; for when the le Term is the A, Ur Ray 
Ratio, or rather the Exponent, & an improper raden th 
cedent itſelf is the Exponent of the Rar: Thus J. the Am 
of 1 to I is 4. 1 | as he H | 

two Quantities be co pared widwur 
third; either the one is equal to the RG menu 
the Ratio is either of Equabty or Inequality. qua: 
It the Terms of the Ratio be unequal, either the leg ; 
to the greater, or the greater to the leſs : That is, aher wert 

| to the greater, as a Part to che Whole; or the greae, d. de l 
as the Whole to a Part: The Nati therefore dere 0 de by 
often the 1 — * 
contains the leſs, 2. e. to what Part of "We 

re Rat th 2 . W N 
* 220 . er Term has to the 8 

_ the Ratio of the greater Inequality. we 5 Red 

erm has bo the ee, 4. #7; 3 c ch b called the Ray ge 
This Raj. cbrreſponds to Quantity in the Gene. . 

mitted of by all Kinds of Quantities, diſcrete or nity * 

menſurable, or Incommenſurable. Diſcrete Quantity, or N 

br 11 15 N 4 1 be Ratio. 99 
os eſs Term of a Ratio be an aliquot Part. of: 

the Ratio of the greater Inequality is 1101 to be Ay Foy 

rl: And the Katio of the leſs Inequality, Submulti, dee 


MULTIPLE. 5 e ci HET | 
_ Particularly, in the firſt Caſe, if the Exponent be 2, 
rio is calld dupie; if 3, zriple, &c. In the ſecond Ge 1. 


Exponcat be fl the Rat 's cal ltr; i b. wings 


E. gr. 6 to 2 is in a #riple Ratio; becauſe 6 contains two thrice 
On the contrary, 2 to 6 is in a Swb?riple Ratio, becauſe 2 is the 
third Part of 6. See DUPLE, SUBDUPLE, c. 

It the greater Term contain the leſs once; and over and + 
bove, an aliquot Part of the ſame; the Ratio of the greater Ins 
Boy is call d Swperparticularis; and the Ratio of the le gu 


Cx 


He 


1 


uperparticularis, Wn, | 

Particularly, in the firſt Caſe, if the Exponent be 12, i 
call d Se/quialterate ; if 3 , Seſquitertia, &c. In the other, if 
the Exponent be 3, the Katio is call d Subſequialtera; if 3, Su 
„„ d a „ 

E. gr. 3 to 2 isin a Seſquialterate Ratio; 2 to 3 ina 9, 
quialterate. _ : „ SO 
If the greater Term contain the leſs once, and over and:boe 
ſeveral aliquot Parts; the Ratio of the greater Inequality is call 


_ Particularly, in the former Caie, if the Exponent be 14, the 
Ratio is call d Superbiparticns tertias ; if the Exponent be 14, &. 
bertripartiens quartas; if 1 4, Superquadripartiens ſeptima, &, 
n the latter Caſe, if the Exponent be 4, the Ratio is calld di. 
 ſuperbipartiens tertias ; if 4, Subſupertripartiens quartas, if up Sub 
ſuperquadripartieus ſeptimas. 5 
E. gr. the Ratio of 5 to 3 is Swperbipartiens tertias; that of; 
to 5, Subſuperbipartiens tertias. T | 
If the greater Term contain the leſs ſeveral times; and, be- 
ſides, ſome quota Part of the ſame; the Ratio of the greter u. 
equality is call'd Multiplex Superparticularis; and the Ratio of the 
leſs Inequality, Submultiplex ſubſuperparticularis. = 
1 Particularly, in the former Yo. if the Ex 5 45 ; bY 
atio is call'd, Dupla ſ.ſquialtera; if 3 4, triple Seſququarih, 
In the latter Ge if lle Exponent be 75 the Ratio is calld Sub 
dupla ſubſeſquialtera; if fx, Subtriple ſubſeſquiquarta, &c. 
E. gr. the Ratio of 16 to 5 is triple Seſquiquinta; that of 410 
9, Subdupla ſubſeſquiqarta. | 
Lay! if Jo ae Term contain the leſs ſeveral times and 
ſeveral aliquot Parts thereof beſides ; the Ratio of the pon 
equality is call'd Multiplex ſuperpartieas ; that of the lels [neq 
ty, Submultiplex Subſuperpartiens. 2 the 
Particularly, in the former Caſe, if the Exponent be 25 1 
Ratio is call d, dupla Superbipartiens tertias ; if 3 52 rripla Supe ont 
uadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. In the latter Caſe, if the =_ 
be 1 6 Ratio is call'd Subdupla 1 tertias; V5 
Subtripla ſubſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. CEA 
E. 1 rc Ratio of 25 to 7 is os >a 8 fot 
mas; thatof 3 to 8, 82 Subſuperbipartiens ter ia. | 
Theſe are bh ce inds a Neben Ratios; the Names 
whereof, though they occur but rarely among the _ Re 
ters, (for in lieu thereof they uſe the ſmalleſt Terms 0 { a 
tio s, e. gr. for duple, 2: 1, for ſeſquialterate, 3:2) Jet a ; 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſuch as converſe with the anten 
ors. 
Clavius obſerves, that the Exponents denominate de Le 
of the greater Inequality, both in Deed and Name; but Bur "i 
tio's of the leſs Inequality, only in Deed, not in Name. mimte 
eaſy finding the Name in theſe; if you divide che Deno 
of the Exponent, by the Numerator. 
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ling . if abe EXPOS ipartiens quintas. 
i - W . ever attempted 
te the. „et Ratios, are thoſe whoſe, Antecodents have an 
e e Confomuen 
ent Sq by their Conſequen't®, | 
ary yed. ft as the Antecedent of one Ratio contains 
1 al 7 jd ever Part it contains of its uent. 
wo js Con hoch part of the other Conſequent does the Autece- 
* Neef ther Ratio contain: Or, as oft as the Antecedent 
h dem o is contain d in its Conſequent, ſo oft is the Antece- 
A 4 r other. contain d in its Conſequent. { 
ee beroBas C to D, then will A: B:: C:D; or 
g 2815. The former of which is the uſual Manner of 
11 e Identity of Ratios; the latter is that of the ex- 
7 g met , which has the Advantage of the former, in that the 
* 5 =, which denotes the ſameneſs, is ſcientifical, 
e che Relation of . the thing repreſented, which the 
er:: does not. See CHARTER f 
Ou Two equal:Ratio's, .. gr. B:C =D: E. we have already ob- 
irure 2 tion: Of two unequal Ratio's, e. 
un: do conſtitute a £ 7 
g and CD we call A: B the Greater; if A: B> C: 
ater, b; os the contrar/ we call C: D the leffer, if C:D '< 
M. A: 


'B. 
Hence, we l 
13 has a e wt than 5 tO 


(= 13). 


4; for, 6:3 (=2) > 4 


—_— 


* 14's, which the Factum of the Antecedents of two or more 
Tice alis has to the Factum of their Conſequents. Thus 6 to 7 is 
te in 2 Ratio. compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. | Er 


ded of two, it is call'd a Dupli- 
12:3. 


Feſt, Ratio's ſimilar to the ſame third, are alſo ſimilar 0 ene 
mother; and thoſe ſimilar to Similar, are alſo ſimilar to one an- 


Sendy, If A: BC: D; then, inverſely, B: A D: C. 
Thirdy, Similar Parts P and p have the ſame Ratio to Wholes 
& why and if the Wholes have the ſame Ratio, the Parts are 
funilar. | 
Forthly, If A: B C: D; then, alternately, A: C B: D. 
And hence, A= C; hence, alſo, if A: BC: D; and A: F 
C: G; we ſhall have B: F D: G. Hence, again, if A: B 
SC: D; and F: AG: C; we ſhall have F:B G: D. 
Fiftbly, Thoſe things which have the ſame Ratio to the fame, 
or equal things, are equal: G- vice verſa. 5 

Sixthly, If you multiply any Quantities, as A and B, by the 
fame or equal Quantities ; their Products D and E will be to each 
Other as A and B. | | 
Seventhly, If you divide any Quantities as A and B, by the 
fame or equal Quantities, the Quotients F and G will be to each 
Other as A and NS | 
Eizhthly, The Exponent of a compound Ratio is equal to the 
— of the Exponents of the fimple Ratio. See Expo- 

NT. | 
Nintbly, If you divide either the Antecedents, or the Conſe- 
quents of ſimilar Ratio's, A: Band C: D by the ſame E; in the 
former Caſe, the r F and G will have the ſame Ratio 
to the Conſequents B and D; in the latter, the Antecedents A 
and B will have the ſame Ratio to the Quotients H and K. 
1 If tbere be ſeveral Quantities in the ſame continued 

4 A, B. C. D, E, &. thefirſt, A is to the third, C, in a 
cate Ratio, to the fourth, D, in a Triplicate, to the fifth E, in 
G e &c. Ratio of the Ratio of the firſt, A, to 


Elventhly, If there be any Series of Quantities in the ſame 
* A, B, ©, D, E, F, ec. the Ratio of the firſt, A, to the 
, compounded of the intermediate Ratio's, A: B, B: C, 


ue bl, , F. Gc. 

* 7 J. Ratio's compounded of Ratio s, whereof each is e- 

oy o mother, are equal among themſelves. Thus the Ratio's 

18. 2-960: 32 are compounded of 6:3=4:2, and 3: 
12:4 and 5: 1 2 20:4. 


Forother Properties of ſimilar or 
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PATH . 


Arn 


; equal Ratio's, ſee PROPORTION. 
_ n our Law Writers, is uſed for a Reaſon, or Judg- 
gen in a Cauſe. Hence, ponere ad rationem, is to Cite 


Me to ; 
Raye. ein Judgment, Walſmgh. 88. 


atus, RAGIONE de ſtato. See REASON of State. 
Wee ATION, the Action of 3 See 


RATION, 


in the Forces, a Pittance, or Proportion of Am- 
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er and Seaman for his daily 
. n 


. Lords have the Sei 


* of 


RAT 
pr) gegen 


- The Rations of Bread are regulated by Weight The Officers 


idea. Broad.” rials: as 


have ſeveral Razions according to their Quality, and the Number 
are obliged to keep | 
out to. F The Ship's Crews have their Rations of 
isket, Pulſe, and Water, proportion'd according to their Stock. 
it is call'd hub Ration. ee opt all 
The uſual Ration at Sea, particularly among the Portugeze,. &c. 
freſh Water per Day, And each Month an Arrobe or 31 Pound 
of Salt Meat, with ſome dried Fiſh and Onions. | 
Some write Racion, and borrow the Word from the Spaniſo 
Racion. But they both come from the Latin Ratio 
RATIONABILI parte lonorum, a Writ which lies for the 
Wife, againſt the Executors of her Husband denying her the 
paid. See Goops. n „0 
Fit herbert quotes Magna Charta and Glanville, to prove that 
his Debts firſt paid, ſhould be divided into three Parts; whereof 
his Wife to have one, his Children a ſecond, and the Executors 
c. as the Wife. But ir ſeems only to obtain where the ( 
of the Country makes for it. | | | 
mons in Parliament, as well as the Proctors of the Clergy in Con- 
ſuch Allowance as the King, conſidering the Prices of all things, 
ſhall judge meet to impoſe on the People, to pay for. the Sub- 
This in the 17th of Edward II. was 10 Groats per Day for 
Knights, and 5 for Burgeſſes. Afterwards, 4 Shillings a Day for 
an ample Retribution both for Expences, for Labour, Atten- 
dance, Neglect of their own Affairs, &'c. See PARLIAMENT. 


The Rations.of Hay and Oats, when they cannot 
When the Ration is augmented on Occaſions of Rejoycing, 
is a Pound and half of Bisket, à Pint of Wine, and a Quart of 
Parts of the Sea they call it Reaſon, : yr rg 
third Pare of her Husband's Goods, after Debts and Funeral Ex- 
by the Common Law of England, the Goods of the deceaſed, 
a third: Adding, that this Writ lies as well for the Children, 
RATIONABILES Expenſe, Reaſonable Expences; the Com- 
vocation, were antiently allow'd Rationabiles Expenſas ; that is, 
ſiſtance of their Repreſentatives. See RxyRESENTAT WE, &c. 
Knights, and 2 Shillings for Burgeſſes; which was then deem'd 
RATIONABILIBUS &vifis, is a Writ that lies where two 


eigneuries joining together, for him that finds 
his Waſte encroached upon, within the Memory of Man, againſt 
the Encroacher ; thereby to rectify the Bounds of the Seigneu- 
ries: in which Reſpect Fit herbert calls it, in its own Nature, a 
Writ of Right. e | 
RATIONAL. Reaſonable. See REason. = 8 
RATIONAL, or true Horizon, is that whoſe Plane is conceived 
to pals _—_— the Centre of the Earth; and which therefore 
dividesthe Globe into two equal Portions, or Hemiſpheres. See 
HoR1zon. | | p23 | 
"Tis call'd the Rational Horizon, becauſe only conceived by 
the Underſtanding; in oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent Ho- 
rixon, Which is viſible to the Eye. See SENSIBLE. 
RATIONAL Fan or Number, a Quantity or Number Com- 
menſurable to Unity. See NUMBER and Unity. | 
Suppoling any Quantity to be 1, there are infinite other Quan- 
tities, ſome whereof are Commenſuͤrable to it either ſimply, or in 
Power; theſe Euclid calls, Rational Quantities. See QUAN- 
TITY. 
The reſt, that are Incommenſurable to 1, he calls, Irrational 
uantities, Or Surds. See SURD. 

ATIONAL Integer, or whole Number, is that whereof Unity 
is an aliquot Part. See NUMBER and ALIQUOT Part. | 
RATIONAL fraction, or broken Number, is that equal to ſome 
aliquot Part or Parts of Unity. See FRacTion. 

ATIONAL mixt Number, is that conſiſting of an 
Fraction, or of Unity, and a broken Number. | 
Commenſurable Quantities are defined by being to one ano- 
ther, as one Rational Number to another. 
For Unity is an aliquot Part of eee and a Fraction has 
ſome aliquot Part common with Unity : In things, therefore, that 
are as a Rational to a Rational Number, either the one is an ali- 
quot Part of the other, or there is ſome common aliquot Part 
of both: Therefore they are Commenſurable. See COMMEN-= 


SURABLE. EE, | 
Hence, if a Ratiozal Number be divided by a Rational, the 
otient is a Rational. | | 

RATIONAL Ratio, is a Ratio whoſe Terms are Rational 

Quantities ; or a Ratio which is as one Rational Number to ano- 
ther, e. gr. as 3 to 6. See RATIO. 5 
nent of a Rational Ratio is a Rational Quantity. 


Integer and a 


The Expo 
See ExroNExr. 75 
RATIONALE, an Account, or Solution of ſome Opinion, 
Action, Hypotheſis, Phænomenon, or the like, on Principles of 

Reaſon. 5 
Hence Rationale has become the Title of ſeveral Books; the 
moſt conſiderable is the Rationale of the Divine Office, by Gill. 
Dyurandus, a celebrated School Divine, Biſhop of Mende; finiſh'd 

in 1286, as he himſelf tells us. | | 
RATIONALE, is alſo an antient ſacerdotal Veſtment, wore by 
the High-Prieſt under the old Law]; and call'd by 8 — 
| hw: 


e by the Greeks boy; by the Lain Rationale and 

ral; and by the Eng//b Tranſlators, Braq - Plate. See Pgc-" 
TORALE. Ks 
The Rationale was 2 Piece of embroider'd Stuff wore on the 
Breaſt, about a Span-ſquare. ang 
Du Cange deſcribes it as a double Square of Thread ;of four 
Colours, interwove with Gold, and ſet with twelve precious 
Stones in four Rows, whereon were engraven the Names ot the 
twelve Tribes; and faſten d to the Shoulder by cwo Chains and 

two Hooks of Gold. | | | | berg) 
The 3 of the Rationale was preſcribed by God himſelf, 
Exod. 28. | | 


The Rationale appears to have been alſo antiently wore by the 
Biſhops under the new Law. But Authors are in doubt about 
its Form; ſome will have it reſemble that of the Jeus; others 
take ir to be only the Pallam. See PALIlu IV. 

RATION ALIS, an Officer mentioned in ſeveral antient In- 


| ; yore in the Life of Alix. Severus, uſes Rationalis as ſy- 
nonimous with Proarrazor. See PROCURATOR. ' be 

The Rationales were 8 or 3 re 
perors; and Lampri ends they were in- 
ed by Severar; tis evident Tov aides ſome under Auguſtus. 

RATIONIS Or, in Anatomy, the Bone of the Fore-head, o- 
therwiſe calf'd Os Frontis. See FRoONTI1S. e 

RATTLE), —_— Antients, was accounted a Muſical In- 
ſtrument, of the pulſatile Kind; call'd by the Romans, Crepitacu- 
han. See Music. 4 7 ee 

Mr. Malcolm takes the Tintirnabulum, Crotalum, and Siſtrum, 
to have been only ſo many different Kinds of Rattles. See 
CROTALUM> SISTRUM, GC. EL 

The Invention of the Rartie is aſcribed to Archytas; whence 
Ariſtotle calls it, «gxyrs nareyn, Archytas's Rattle, 

Diogenianus adds the Occaſion of rhe Invention; wiz. that ha- 
ving Children, he contriv'd this Inſtrument to prevent their tum- 
bling other things about the Houſe. So that how much ſoever 
ſome Inſtruments have chang d their uſes, the Rattle we are ſure 
has preſerv'd its. | SG. lg 

RATLINES, or as the Seamen call them, RaTLINGs; thoſe 
Lines which make the Ladder Steps, get up the Shrouds and 
Puttocks: Hence calFd the Ratlings of the Shrouds. + £ 

RAVELIN, in Fortification, was antiently a flat Baſtion, pla- 
ced in the middle of a Curtain. See BasT10N and CURTAIN. 

Tis ſince made a derach'd Piece, compoſed only of two Faces, 
which make a Salient Angle, without any Flanks ; and raiſed be- 
fore the Curtains or Counterſcarp, and commonly call'd an Ha 


Moon. | 
is a Triangular Work reſembling the Point of a 


A Ravelm is a 
Baſtion, with the Flanks cut off. * 
Its uſe before a Curtain, is to cover the oppoſite Flanks of the 
two next Baſtions. *Tis uſed alſo to cover a Bridge or a Gate 
and is always without the Moart. 3 5 
What the Engineers call a Ravelin, the Soldiers generally call 
a Dem- Lune, or Half-Moon. See DEMIi-LUNE, &. 
There are alſo double Rævelins, which ſerve to defend each 
2 They are ſaid to be double when they are join d by a 


rtain. | 
RAVISHMENT a+ Gard, is a Writ which lies for him who 
took from the Guardian, the Body of his Ward. See GARD, 
GUARDIAN, WARD, Ge. 
RAvISHMENT, in Law, an unlawful taking either a Woman, 
or an Heir in Ward. 
9 it is alſo uſed in the ſame Senſe as Rape. See 
PE. | | 
RAY, Raps, in Opticks, a Line of Light, propagated from 
a radiant Point, through an unreſiſting Mos See Licnrt, 
RADIANT, Ge. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines Rays to be the leaſt Parts of Light, 
ary ſucceſſive in the ſame Line, or Cotemporary, in ſeve- 
ral Lines. e | 
For, that Light conſiſts of Parts of both Kinds, appears hence, 
that one may ſtop what comes this Moment in any Point, and 
let paſs that which comes the next; and may ſtop what 
__ Lich this 1 = Lad 2 in the next. ef 
ight, or Part of Light which may be thus ſtopp'd alone, 
he calls a Ray of Light. * | 15 
If the Parts of a Ray of Light do all lie ſtraight between the 


| 
- 


Radiant and the Eye, the Ray is faid to be direct: The Laws and Co 


Properties whereof make the Subject of Opricks. See Op- 
TICKS. | : =" | 
If any of them be turned out of the Direction, or bent in 
their Paſſage, the Ray is faid to be refracted. See RErRac- 
TION. | | 

If it ſtrike on the Surface of any Body, and be driven back, 
it is (aid to be reflected. See REFLECTION. | 

In each Caſe, the Ray, as it falls either directly on the Eye, 


or on the Point of Reflection, or of Refraction, is ſaid to be I- 
cident. See INCIDENCE. 8 8 
Again, if ſeveral Rays be from the Radiant Equi- 


diſtantly from one another, they are call'd Parallel Rays. See Pa- 
RALLEL. e | 

IF they come inclining towards each other, they are call'd 
Converging Rays. See CONVERGING. | ; | 


call'd verging Rays. See 2 "a 


Pedto-- 


under the Em- N 


of Rays, which come blended promiſcuouſly from the 


| | bes % 
Ii from the Circumſtances of Rohr, the de 

of Bodies are diſtinguiſhed in Opticks, A Body | 

fuſes its own or emits Ra of its Out 4 

or 8 y. See LUMNMA uur. 0 1 

ds, reflect Reyr it receives from « 


If ir only cranſiit Raye, it is call» 
A 
If it in og 
ate Body. Boy A | Pallge Tally 
Hence, no Body Radiates, J. e. emits Rays, unter. 
luminow, ee , See Ramarron, © leh it ce 
Tis by means ays from the { | 
ef Er 3 _ they become jan 
iſion is perform'd; whence ſuch Ra oat * 
ee eee 
In effect we find that any Point of an Object is fen 
Places to which a e Line may be Fats Nw ood 
But it is allow d, nothing can be ſeen, without Light Por: 
every P oint of an Object diffuſes innumerable Rays - Von 
Again, from other Experiments it appears that the laws 


all Objects, whence right Lines may be drawn to the Ehe, m 
diſtinct (mal, du vp 


painted in the Eye, behind the Cryſtallin, very 

And laſtly, from other Experiments, that each TRY 
it the Species, or [mage of the radiating Point: = ww 
veral Rays emitted from the ſame Point are again united in 
Point, by the Cryſtallin, and thus thrown on the Reting 9 
Vb the Spiſiade, or cloſene ES 

is piſſitude, or cl s of the Rays emi 

minous Body, that conſtitutes the — of Ear = 
the Direction wherein the Rays ſtrike the Eye, have ae 
Sway. In effect, a P icular Ray, ſtriking with more io 
than an Oblique one, in the Ratio of the whole Sine to th 
Sine of the Angle of Obliquiry, (as follows from the Lam 0 
Percuſſion) a Perpendicular Ray will affect the Eye more yinidy 
than an Oblique one in that Ratio. 5 
If chen the Spiſſitude of the Rays: be equal, the Intenſiy wil 
be as the Direction; if the Direction be the fame, the Inten- 
neſs will be as the Spiſſitude. If both differ, the Intenſe 
a in a Ratio compounded of the Direction and the Spit 


Hence, Firſt, If Light be in Parallel Roy: tuo n 
ing Medium, its — gy not be varied by D. 


ſtance. 

| Secondly, If Light be ted in diverging Rays, thro in u. 
reſiſting Medium, its Intenſity will decreaſe in a duplicate Rub 
of the Diſtanc es from the radiant Point, 'reciprocally. Sœ Que 
LITY, wb | 

Thirdly, If 'Light be propagated in converging Ra 

an unreſiſting Medion 1 TG will increaſe in — 
— 4 of the Diſtances from the Point of Concourſe, recipe 

5 
Foxrthly, If the Breadth of an illuminated Plane be to theDi- 
ſtance of the radiant Point, as 1 to 2000000, tis the ſame thing 
as if the Rays ſtruck upon it Parallel: And hence, ſince the Di. 
meter of the Pupil of the Eye, when largeſt, ſcarce exceed; 
an Inch; the Rays will fall upon ic Parallel, as to Senſe, 1 tie 
22 of 3860 Engli/b Feet, which is nearly 6 Furlong der 

IGHT. 1 1 5 | | 

The effect of Concave Lenſes, and Convex Mirrors, isto mule 
Parallel Rays diverge; converging Rays, become Parallel; ad 
diverging Rays to become more divergent. See MIRROUR 

The effect of Convex Lenſes, and Concave Mirrours, 80 
make Diverging Rays become Parallel; Parallel Rays becone 
8 and Converging Rays to Converge the io & 

ENs. 

The Rays of Light are not Homogeneous, or Similar; but 
fer in all the Properties we know of, viz. Refrangibility, Rel 
. and Colour. See REFRANGIBILITY, Ge. 

is probable from the different Refrangibility, that the oe 
Differences have their Riſe; at leaſt it appears, that tho by 
which agree or differ in this, do ſo in all the reſt. _ 

Thus from the different Senſations the differently dio 
Rays excite in us, we call them, red Rays, yellow Rays, Ke. 

LOUR. | 
The effect of the Priſm is to ſeparate and fort the differen | 
un; 
throw each Kind by it (elf, according to its Degree of Lo 
ibility and Colour, Red ro Rec, Blue to Blue, 6. 


RISM. | 5 
efrangibility, and the other Properties of the be 


Light already aſcertain d by Obſervation and E x 
f Newton ſuſpects they ma have many more; particu % 
ower of being inflected, or bent by the Action of diſtant 
dies; and thoſe Rays which differ in Refrangibility he conce! 
likewiſe to differ in this Flexibilry. © _ 
In paſſing by the Edges and Sides of Bodies, he your wi 


the Rays may be bent ſeveral times backwards and 
a Motion like that of an Eel; and that thoſe 


ich fall 
Rays which þ 


e ad inert; 


. 
io ber e 1 . t. 
urns; —ooox which 
4 Colours, much after the manner as 

according to their ſeveral Bigneſſes, 
al Sounds ? See SbUünd. 


, ible Ra be ho) - 
ant the molt refrang e e 
—— Aa 
7 make . 


i op 


; wn HARMONY. 
| 4 8 the Re of Light fever Sides e! with 


nite Sides, originally endued 
ual Refraction of Azad Cry- 
depend and other wo o oppoſite Sides not endued with that 
T e 8 | 
eee Light very frall Bodies emitted 
* 4 ha all the Conditions of Light: And there 
b that 4 between Eo Bodies and Light, 
| bles the attractive Force between other 
15 ery mich refer i ired for the Production of all che 


Boches. more is 
dio Coloits, and all the 1 of Refrangibiliry, but that 
| — be Bodies of different Sizes; the eaſt of which 
m: les he weakeſt and darkeſt of the Colour, and 
er nac divert! by mere refracting Surfaces from its recti- 
n are r and bigger, may 
m. fs har en Bu ej Green, Yellow, . 
anc VIOLET, RED» Goc. 
TK * requiſite for the of the Rox 


rp n 


10 Fits of and eaſy , than that they 
it Vündon in the Bodies act upon; which Vibrations be- 
ing bg than the Rays, Aon, bo —— and agitate 
emo as by 
and put them into thoſe Fits See TRANSMISSION. 

| Laſt, unuſual Refraction of Iſland Cryſtal looks very 
T $6 iis m'd by ſome attractive Virtue lodg'd 
in certin Sides both of the Roys and the Cry ſtal. 

Common Rar, in is ſometimes = vx right Line 
drayn from the Point of the Concourſe of the two Optical 


Axes, through the middle of the right Line which paſſes by the 
Centre of the Pupil of the Eye. Axis. 
Prixcipal Rav, in Perſpective, is the Perpendicular Diſtance 


between the Eye, and the Vertical Plane, or Table, as ſome 
call it. See PeRspECTIVE. 
Pyramid of Rays. See PrrRAMID. 

Pencilof Ravs. See PENciI. 

RE, in Grammar, &c. an inſeparable Particle, or Præpoſiti- 
on, added at the ing of Words, to vary, double, or other- 
wile modify and circumſtance their Meaning. _ 

The modificative Re was firſt platted by the Latin, from 
vdom it is borrow d into moſt of the modern Tongues. Priſ- 
an derives it from retro, backwards; others rather derive retro 
— re; others derive re from the Greek fin, caly, or from jw, 


The effect of the Re is various : uſually it ſignifies again, rur- 
* ws; 28 in re. joyn, re- ſign, re-ſume, re- courſe, re- bound, re- 
ct e re-hear, re-cognize, re-compare, re-double, re-linquiſh, 


ERS FSA AS SES F865 So SEA ASA vs 


S 


= = FK. & TS 


, ſap „ over as in re-dundant + 
for the, lege, far 28 in . moving, Ge. * 8 5 


in Muck. See Nor. 
ACH, in the Sea the Diſtance between any 


„ 


ed * returns the 
bent. dee Acriox. 


the Action whereby 
. ee er 


pon the A 


CONn=- 

m; in the fame Part wherewith' 

Ot we en As if Water, while it is 
Fire, does, at the ſame time, cool the fame 


1 

Nawe, ibo fen in the Schools that there is no Action in 
5 and „ 

on, Aon, Agents rar, 2 


r o.. 


r 


b which by Speer thy or ſome other Force, ex- , 


to increaſe and decreaſe their Velocity, | 


right Line one from ano- 


Ty R E £ A » 


* wality of the Adtion3was bot known ; St 1. New, 
705 eſtabliſh'd it ag one of the Laws of Nature, that -4jon 
See Reattion ar mT and 'tontrary; or that the mutual Actions 
two Bodies g'one againſt another, are exactly equal, but in 
contrary Directions; 4 in 0 Words, chat by the Actien and 
the Nrachion of Bodies one on another, there are produced equal. 
Changes in each; or Wee Se ow im d towards direct- * 
ly'con Parts or Wa) ATURE: © © 
Thus, whatever aws. another, is 44 
d or drawn by it N 1 — one preſs a Stone with bis 
his 12 c inũch preſs'd by the Stone. 
2 Horte _— ANG Ss c. draw a Stone, the Horſe will be 
A drawn tone; for the Rope being ſtreteh d both 
ways alike, pals Fae to relax itſelf again, and by chat — U 
draws the Horſe towards the Stone, and hinders the P 
of the 1255 as much as it forw-ards chat of che Stone. 5 En 


"By the ASovs the pieced equal langes uc Md of. 
the elocities, but of the Motions of Bodies; (that is, ot ſuch Bo- 
dies as have no impediment any other way) for the Changes of 
_ Velocities ny _ towards He 8 (becauſe 2 

Otions are changed) are reci roportiomal to 
Bodies — E See ng Ext 


Some of the School Philolophers deny any ſuch thing as Re. 


attion, ptop ly ſo calfd,” at al; urging that Action ariſes only 
from the Ratio of the greater Inequality; that is, we are only to 
account for Action the Exceſs of the Action, or what the A- 
gent does more than is returned by the Patient. But the Equali- 
ty between Action and Reaction, E aſide the 1 
READING, in Criticiſm. Various Readings, Varie Leckioner, 
are the different A of reading the Text of Authors in an- 
_ Manuſcripts; A Diverſity ariling from the Corruption of 
Time, or the ance: of Copiſts ig, > Txxr. 
A great Part of the Buſines = the Criricks lies in ſettling the 
Readings, by confronting the various Readings of the ſeveral Ma- 
2 and conſidering the Agreement of the Words and 


"The various Radi, in the Bible and Claſſic Auchois ars al- 
moſt. innumerable. 

.Reapincs are alſo uſed for a ſort of Commentary or Gloſs 
ona Law, Text, Paſſage, or the like; to ſhew the Senſe an 
E and the Application he conceives to be made 

- RE-AFFORESTED, is where aForeſt having been difafforeſt- 
ed; is again made a Foreſt; as the Foreſt of Dean was by an Act of 
Parliament in the 2oth of King Charles II. See Fokksr, Ar- 
FOREST, DISAFFOREST, &c. 1 

RE-AGGRAVATION, in the Romiſh Eccleſiaſtical Law, 
the laſt Monitory, publiſhed after three Admonitions, and before 
the laſt Excommunication. See Monrrory. = 

Ere they proceed to fulminate the laſt Excommunication, 
they publiſh an Aggravation, and Reaggravation. Fevret obſerves, 
that in France the Miniſter is not allow'd to come to Reaggrava- 
tian, without the Permiſſion of the Biſhop or Official, as well 
as that of the Lay Judge. See ExcoMMUNICATION. = 

REAL, REALE, is applied to a Being that actually exiſts; in 
which Senſe it coincides with Actual. See ACTUAL. Ses "allo 
REALTrr. 

Real, in Law, is oppoſed to Perſonal. | 

Real Eſtate, is that conſiſting in Lands, Tenements, 6 
PERSONAL. | 

Real Action, that whereby the Plaintiff lays Tidle to Land, Ge. 
See ACTION. 

Cuſtoms are fail to be real; that is, they determine all Inhe- 
ritances within their Extent; and none may diſpoſe of them. 
but accarding to the Conditions allow'd by ws: ms where 
they are ſituate. 

. Horizon. See HoREON. 

REAL, or R1AL, or RYAL, a Spaniſh Silver Coin; ma the 
eitzhth Part of the Piaſtter or Piece of Eight. See PLASTER. 

The Real is equal to about Six- 3 Sterling. See Coin. 

The Silver Real is equal to 34 Silver Maravedis; the Copper 
Real to 34 Maravedis, which only amount to 18 Silver 
Marav See MaRAVEPDIS. 

There are alſo Real- of Eight, Reals of four, Real of two, 
and half Rea. 

The Reah of cight are the Piaſters; thoſe of four, half Pia- 


| . ters, c. 


Great Quantities of Reals, or Reals of Eight, are carried into 
the Exaſt-Indies, where they are divided into three Claſſes, and 
received on different Footings, viz. the Old Real, known by the 
Chapelet around, whereof 100 are Current for 215 Roupias ; 
nn } known by the largeneſs of its Beads, Current at 2125 
Roupi for 100; and the wew ar 205 f N Ego 
See RouriA. 


The Word in the Original Spaniſh, Reale, fignifies Royal. | 
_REALGAL, or ms pF a ; a land of red Arſe- X 


OI the common Arſenic, which is * 
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zs calcined by a common Fire. 


| L Ser robber dh tr 1 $4.07 its 
mon Arſenic.. Tis of ſome uſe in Chirurgery. | See AR» +/.CHauvim, thinks, at 
7 d 21 - 


they expreſs it in the School La a parte rei : Whereas the having no perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion 


' Reaſon is, properly defined, that Principle, whereby, 
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from Orpiment, which is yellow. See AnsR xe and ORPmMenT:. ring ſeveral, Ideas together, we draw C M 
There we vivo Kinds of Real, the one #etwe,, and the o-. lations they ave found to have. See Tore ging, 
ther facts: The * is ped the His by the ſubs i En HR Jong Philoſophers define Rowe | 
terraneous Fires: The Factitious, which is the. more common, ;. Prener rinciples which the Mir tec 
Some able Druggiſts doubt whether there be any ſuch, thing ., Others,conceive, Neaſen 2s no. Other thy mn, 
as a native 33 A e wat; e e . conſidered Ws it diſcourſes. Se 
The Nealgal is a violent Poiſon; yet leſs Cauſtic than che com- eee 


1 
1 
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a 
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SENI. „en e en dite end 
In the Hiſtory of the French Academy, we have an account! | . Lock oblers n 
of a Cup ee to Paris by the Embaſſadots of Siam, and pe dies of the Mind, wiz, Sagacit K e Fal. 
ſented there, as a Remedy uſed by that People: all Dig. Ideas; and 1/lation, whereby it 0 orders and di * 
euaſes. Upon an Examination, which had like to have coſt M. to diſcover what Connection ther | aur 
Homberg dear, he found it to be a kind of Realgal, or red Ar- whereby the c we held together, and they, te 
Its . uſe, among the Siameſs, be takes to have been the ſame lation, or Inference, conſi . hing but the p. 
with that of Regulus of Antimony ; viz, to give an emetic Qua- of the Connection there is between, the Ideas wack i 


li | Moot nos bg „ When | @ th 
* the Doſe of Medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid Agreement or Diſagreement of an two Ideas; a n Nn 


- 


Zone than am 


tis very poſſible a C © Realgat though enough to 8 
Poiſon an "dns may prove a gentle Medicine to a Siameſe-: | preateſ ad 
REALISE, in Commerce, a 7 . uctions and intermediue ie 


made in France and England, by the Buſineſs of Actions or out being certain of their being ſo, we have need to ind oy, 
8 a | 1 lender 6, amine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability: la boy 
By Real ſug, is meant the Precaution many. of thoſe who had . Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, and rightly yy 

in d moſt, took, to convert their Paper into real Effects, as them to diſcover Certainty in the one, and Probability . 
s, Houſes, rich Moveables, Jewels, Plate; but above all ther, is that which we call Reaſen. Ev 


turned ro the Publick. A fry (huge: . | BETS perceiyed, See METHop. 51880 8 . 
REALIS TS, a Sect of School Philoſophers, form d in oppo- | Thirdy, The perceiving of their Connedtion; ind, Ny 
ſition to the Nominaliſts. See NOMINALIST. wDSorihhy, The making a right Concluſion. See Conca. 
Onder the Realiſts are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, and all, 3100 · . 
2 the Followers of Ocham. See SCOTIST, THOMIST»/ c 3 2 in ſeveral Inſtances; As, Hrſt, Where or lie 
c. 3, | all. GNORANcE. nn 
Their diſtinguiſhing, Tenet is, that Univerſals are Rea{ities, 'and _ Secondly, It is qften at a loſs becauſe of the Obſcurity, Cu. 
have an actual Exiſtence, out of Idea and Imagination; or, as fuſion, or Imperſection of the Ideas i is employedabou: Th 
e * * Matter, ur of 
ominaliſts contend that they exiſt only in the Mind; are only Infinity, we are at a loſs about the Divifibility of Mater 
Ideas, or Manners ot conceiving things. See UNMVERS AI. Thirdy, Our Reaſam is often at a ſtand becauſe it perceir ut 
Doc. Odin, or Oudart, a Native of Orleans, afterwards Abbot thoſe Ideas which would ſerve to ſhew the certain or protuble 4+ 
of St. Martin de Tournaj,' was the chief of the Sect of the Rex- greement or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas. 


„ : 
£ £$ 


Its: He wrote three Books of Dialecticks; where, on the Prin- #Fowrthly, Our Reaſon is often engaged in Abſurdities md Dif- 


*- 


ciples of Boezhins, and the Antients, he maintain d that the Ob- culties, by proceeding. upon falſe Principles, which being follow- 
ject of that Art is Things, not Words: Whence the Sect took ed, lead into en — an | 
its Riſe and Name. ATT. ene) in their own Thoughts. 
REALITY, REAL Tras, in the Schools, a diminitive of res,  Fifthly, Dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, . often pale 
thing; firſt uſed by the Scoriffs to denote a thing which may ex- Men's Reaſon, and bring them to a Non-plus. 
iſt of it ſelf, or which has a full and abſolute Being of ir ſel, Though the deducing one Propoſition, trom another, be 3 
and is not conſidered as a Part of any other: Yet a Reality is great Part of Reaſon, and that about which it is uſually emploj- 
conceived as ſomething leſs than Res; and accordingly every Res ed; yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding the f. 
is ſuppoſed to contain a Number of Reafities, which they other- greement or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with another, by 
wiſe call Formalities. „ 4 the Intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Tard, finds tro 
Thus, e. gr. in a Min, according to the Doctrine of the Sco- Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could not be-brougit 
tiſtt, are a Number of Realities, viz. a Subſtance, Life, Ani- e to meaſure their Equality by Juxta-Poſition. 
mal, and Reaſon. | | ords have their Conſequences as the Signs of fuch Idea 
Some diſtinguiſh Reality into Subjective and Objective. and Things agree, or diſagree, with what they really are; but de 
REALM, a Kingdom; or a Country which gives its Head or obſerve it only by our „ See REASONING. . 
Governour the Denomination of King. See Kine, Monar- Hence we may be able to. form an Idea of that ordinary Di 
chr, GOVERNMENT" Cc. | EY ſtinQion of things, into ſuch as are according to, thoſe that us 
The Word is form'd af the French, Royaume, which denotes above, and thoſe contrary to Reaſe. 
the fame thing. f | | According to Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we 
REAR, . "0h uently uſed in Compoſition, to denote can diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from 
ſomething behind or backwards in reſpect of another; in oppoſiti- Senſation and Reflection, and by natural Deduction find to be 
on to Van, or Vaunt, before. | true or probable. 1 | | 
It is form'd by Corruption of the French, Arriere, ſignifying Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probe. 
the ſame thing. 3 | lity we cannot by Reaſom derive from thoſe Principles. 
REAR, in a military Senſe, is uſed for the Hind-part of an Contrary to Keaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions as are inconlileat 
Army, Gc. in oppoſition to the Front, or Face thereof See with, or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtinct Ideas. he 
FRoN Tr. 5 64 Vf Thus the Exiſtence of one God, is according to Reaſon: Ne 
Rxaxk-Gaard, is that Part of an Army which marches laſt ; Exiſtence of more tha one God, contrary to : 1 
following the main Body, to hinder or ſtop Deſerters. See ſurrection of the Body after Death, above Reaſon. Above ** 
GUARD. 0 f Gi 15 8h ſon may be alſo taken in a double Senſe; viz. above Probabii | 
REaR-Haf-Files, are the three hindermoſt Ranks of a Battal» or above Certainty. 256 ; * 
lion, when it is drawn up ſix Deep. See FILE. Oy They who Diſpute moſt againſt the Power and Frieze 
Rear-Line, of an Army encamped, is the ſecond Line; it Human Reaſon, do it becaule their own Reaſon perſuades _ 
lies about four or five hundred Yards Diſtant from the firſt to that Belief; and ſo, whether the Victory be on ther of 
Line, which is call'd the Reſerve Line. See Ling. Siaͤde, are equally defeated. | Dare) Wis 
REaR-Rark, is the laſt Rank of a Battallion, or Squadron, They ſeek to terrify us with the Example of many ger Pale 
when drawn up. See RANK. 8 wo by following this Ignis fatuus, . y, call the on Ha 
 REAR-Admiral, is the Admiral of the third and laſt Squadron Star God has given us to direct our e by) have 4 
of the Royal Fleet. See ADMIRAL, SQUADRON; and FL RET. wild and ridiculous Opinions, and increas d the Catalogues od not 
' REASON, RATIO, a Faculty, or Power of the Soul, where · reſies to ſo great a Number: But. theſe Men eicher follow ink 


by it diſtinguiſhes Good from Evil, Truth ftom Falſhood. See their-Reaſox, but made it follow their Will; or firſt hoot” uy 
” tit by Intereſt and Prejudice, and then bad it ſhew chem 4 for 


doubtis 


SouL and FacuLTy. | 
compa · or were wanting in thoſe neceſſary Diligences | #©qUur 
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Begg on, and orf by Authori bw 
2 e _ To t the 3 4 
ch N u b 
| Ti. the Diſorders — aw: 4 det 
0 wy who lay a Reſtraint on other Men's Reaſon, have 
bo: Fort own io ſettle chem, and de make uſe of | 


of 47 = Ibid. 1 
1 x in un vel Fig reſtraining ot Religion, it. uſedin oppolon io Faith. , Wy 55 r 
| Rea OI 2 Ws bel « tas. £2 Relations of things 
der Mr. to be in t the Underſtan 
| This ule 75 . but a firm aſſent of the Mind; Jupozxr. n 
neapel be dune 25 it is. our Duty, cannot be afforded to Thus, e. gr. 
h1 upon good Reaſas, and ſo canbor, be oppolite twice 2 being equal. to 
we do no more than 


= l —— his own Fancies, but neither ſeeks Truth, as he 4 and 6. See n 


= | Obedience 
aht, nor pays ch. 
dug hose diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep wich ch the greater ſafety at the Knowledge of Truth, mgkes 
aer cok and Error. - But fince Reaſon. and Faith are we call Method ET 52 r 
1 en oppoſed, it may b neceſlary to conſider them to⸗ * . the real Benefit of Logic to Reaſoning, 40 Loom 
1 VI. LOOGIM. 

as contradiftinguiſhed to Faith, is the Diſcovery of the RE-ATTACHMENT, ha Laws a 1 Bun 
| 9 Probability of ſuch Propoſitions, or Truths, which who, was formerly attach d, and diſmils'd the Court without Day; 
de Mind arrives at by Deductions. made from ſuch: Ideas which as by the not coming of the Juſtices, or the like CO: See 
ta t by the uſe of its natural Faculties, viz, by Senſation ATTACHMENT. Wil 
F? Brook rnakes Reattachment either See 0 or Special. 
Faith, on the other Hand, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition 1 Up General is where.a Man is reattached for his Appearance on All 


the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming immediately trom Wii of Aſſize lying againſt him: Speciah for one or more cer- 
"hich we call Revelation. See REVELATION. Writs., 


n Anſwer to the Queſtion, cur eft ? Why bits People irregularly baptized, are to be baptized a-freſh. | Ses 


| 1 Leaſt I ſhould by ignorant; which is the a Term much. uſed at;Amſttrdain,. for a Diſcount or Abatement 
— Laſtly. Why is a Body tangibieꝰ Becauſe 50 J in the Price of certain Commodities, when the Buyer advancesjthe 


ppenemable 5 which is the Ratio quia. Sum in hand for which be might have taken time. SeeDuscounT. 
| The Reaſow ur, E the End, or final Cauſe; the The Rebute is eſtimated. by * and is only allowed for 
Leaſon me, 9 apr 4 and accordingly the one is called — certain Kinds of eee . eee e 
2 he other e End; and the Reaſon quis, left, theon- of Aud, . 
. riy 10 $4.4 
— — RxasoN is uſed in the ſame Senſe Germer Wools,.. TOUR; 


bh 'Eſence; or that whereby any thing is what it is. See Aſhes, and Pot-Aſhes, 
| Thi is fometin allo card formal Reaſon 8 1 
is ſometimes aſon, as s ot Br 
be thing under that Form or Nature under which it — E Woo, 
REASON, in Mathematicks. See RAT. 
REASON of State, Ratio Statut, in Matters of Policy, a Rule That is, theſe Commodities are fold for ready i: ; only 
Ir Maxim, whether it be Good, or Evil, which may be of deducting or rebating the Intereſt of the Money, which ; ought 
ervice to the Stare. not to be paid till the End of 15, 18, Ge. Months. 
Reaſon & State, is properly aderficad of ſomething that is This Intereſt, call'd Rebate, is uſually regulated on the Foot- 
Weccilary and expedient for the Intereſt of the Government, but of 8 per Cent. per Anmim. 
ntrary to moral H or Juſtice. Reaſon of this Expedient is, that the Merchants having 
The Politicians have a time diſputed about the Ratio ſta- not always wherewithal to. pay for their Goods in hand, by 
: Whether States and Governments are tied down to the means of the Rebatement, ſuch as have, will find their Account in 
ime Laws ot Morality with individual Perſons; or whether it; and ſuch as bave not, will be to diſcharge themſelves 
inge otherwiſe [mmoral and Unlawful, may not be practicd as ſoon as poſſible, in hopes of the Diſcount. 
110 Occaſions, b way of Reaſon of 4 | REBATEMENT, in PHeraldry, a Diminution or Abatement 
thy n hether any thing be Unlawful, or prohi- of the Dignity of the Figures or Bearings in a Coat of Arms, 
a State, that is neceſſary to that State; or whether it be al- See ABATEMENT. 
e it ſelf on any Terms. RERBELLION, originally ſignified a ſecond Reſiſtance, or Ri- 
„ rale is borrowed from the Laliaus, who firſt deg fing of ſuch as had been formerly overcome in Battle by the 
80 this Senſe. | Romans and had yielded themſelves to their Subjection. 
yy wry” Lid, a Duty which the Lord of the Feean- Tis now generally uſed for a traiterous taking up of Arms a- 
= raed of his Tenants holding in jght's Service, or in gainſt the King, either by his own natural Subjects, or by thoſe 
elt Son the marrying his Daughtef or the making his formerly ſubdued. 
77 A See SERVICE, SOCAGE,, Ge | Rebel is ſometimes alſo uſed in our antient Statutes, for a Per- 
REAS ON NG, the Star. 2. Car. II. | fon who wilfully breaks a Law; and ſometimes for a ee * 
L ATIOCINATION, the exerciſe of that Fa- opeying. ary” 


. , 
— 0 Mind ca card Reaſon; or Reaſon deduced into Dif- 


how of 1 See COMMISSION. _. 

REBELL OUS Aſſembly, a gathering of twelve "IM or 

err from th EI Of Diſagreement of two Ideas, does not ap- more, intending or going about, practiſing, &. unlawfully, and 

te ſome thi bare Conſideration of the Ideas themſelves ; un- of * own Authority, to « any Laws of the Realm; or 

de called in, and compared, either 1 or to deſtroy the Encloſure of any Park or Ground encloſed, Banks 

ith: The Act, then, wbereby from Ideas thus of A onds, Pools, Conduits, &c. to the intent the ſame 

, we judge this or that to be ſo or not ſo, ſhall remain void, or to the Intent to have way in any of the faid 

Leal nt Grounds; or to deſtroy the Deer in any Park, Fiſh in Ponds, 

we bee, a Reaſoning to be a Judgment depending on Coneys in any Warren, Dove-Houſes, Ge. or to burn Stacks 

can wa, Judgment: Thus ; having judged that no even of Corn, or to abate Rents, or Prices of * See Rror, 

8 even N oppoſed of five uneven Numbers; and that &. | 

o fre Urte Pabst to conclude that ten cannot be divided = REBOUND. See Rrcon- 
ws 1 4 Ratiociniation, or Reaſoning. 


__ the Relation of the 1 "i | 
b dwyeen the Relation o twice two and four, and the. Anita of 


due to his Maker, who would The manner ot proceeding juſtly in Reaſoning, o as to arrive. 


dene in Logic, Gd n neceliry or probable Argument ©RE-BAPTISANTS, a Set in Religion, who maintain that 


As, if it be enquired, Why do the Subject and Predicate 2- Baprign, © : 
x? And it is anſwer'd, Becauſe they are ſpoke of the lame The Anabapriſl are Reb 2 e at Banter 

bing: This laſt Enunciation is a Reaſor. | who had been befo 

Hence, ſay the Schoolmen, Becauſe, quia, is the sign or Cha- TIE. af 

ater of a Reaſons 85 en, no, of a Negation, and oft, is, of an Ae 8 had mighty Wer , 

the Rebaptiſation of converted Hereticks. 

"They make three Kinds ot Reaſons, Ration, wiz. Ratio ut, Donatus was condemn'd at Rome in a Council, for having te- 
at; nc, leaſts and quiay; becauſe. For, anſwering to a Queſti- baptized ſome Perſons who had iallen into Idolatry ther det 

| x Wiys me dg wi boca goes as as, Why do you * See Doka Tris r. 3 
judy ? that me) become learned ; the Ratio us Ackin, DATE. RenaTzManT, Prompt Payment, in Commerce, 
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- REBUS; a Ne- Doole, 6 gamen itz er anet 
matical R jon of ſome Name, Cc. b uſing a Figure, 0 


Picture, inſtead of a Word, or Part of a Word. See DEVIsE. 
Such is that of the Gallant, 8 by « Cambaen, who ex- 
d his love to Nee Hil, by painting in the Border of 'his 
Jown, a Roſe, a Hill, a Eye, 7 Loaf: and's Wal, FN 
the Rebur-Stlle, reads, Roſs E I love well oo OO 

The Picards have the - of the Inyedtion of this 


Kind of Wit; whence the French, to this Day; call ir,” Rebus de 


Picardie. Cambden adds, that the Eng/i/o firſt. learnt it of them 
" Gong n of our Hi) III. by means of the Garriſons we then 
> Guifues, and other Places bordering on Prad). 


antiently, in Carnaval-Time, uſed every Year to 

— cer ain Libels — de Rebus que geruntur, being Rail 
leries on what Intrigues and Tranſactions had paſſed about the 
= wherein they made great uſe of ſuch fort of 'Equivoques 
Alluſions, breaking and joining Words, and fupplying' 7 


ln Orgin oy by Menage,” & c aſcribed to the Prieſts of Picar 
who, it 


with Paintings. 
Thus in the Robes of Picar wth, Gp Arat, a Hag. cob, 


Eile; a Scythe, faux; and veau, make Etrille Fauveas. 


But the Practice has been ſince prohibited, by"reaſon orf the 


Scandal. 
 Cambilen tells us, the Rebus was in wonderful Eftcem amdhg 


our Forefarhers; and that he was no-body who could not Ham- 
mer out of his Name an Iavention 9 and Picture 


it accordingly. 
The Sieur Des Accords, has made an amp Collection of the 


moſt famous Rebus de Picardie. And Mr. Cambden-has done 
ſom of the ſame Kind in bis Remains.—The Abbot of 
Ramſey,” n 
this Verſe, to ſhew he was a right Ram, . Cu 1 
Gregis eſt ut ego. Sir Thomas Caval, (Caval ng a —_ — 
_— SOS Horſe in his Seal, with this lima: 

eum cernitis ejus Equum.—S0 John Eag 24 — 
in his u K. Seal an Eagio Head wart this Motto around i it, 2 252 


Caput eft; fgnumꝗ; figura Fobarmis. 
yo cr St. Bartholomew's, Gignified his Narne 'A 


Boſs thruſt through a Tu. 0 Abbot of Weſtminſter, a 

highly.in favour 8 had a quadru nl ke for his 
Name; ſometim ſer up in his Windo ws an Eye with 

48 e eee I wh the lad; — 


n one ſlipping 
Fom Ter wi ord, J. 

3 his Name by a Capital 4 
in'a Rundle. Morton, the great Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
contented to uſe uur upon a Tum; and fotnetimes 4 Mulberry 
calbd Meru, out of a In. So Luton, Thornton, Aſhton," &c. 
fignified their Names with 'a Late, a Thorn, an 4/b, er 
So a Hare on a Bottle was the Device of Harebottle ; 
on a Goat, of Pigot; a Hare by a Sheaf of Bye in the Sew of 
Harriſon : Liowel Duster a Lion with an L on its Head, 
whereas it ſhould have been on its Tail: Had the Ln been eat- 
ing a Duck, ſays Cambden, it had been a rare Device, worth a 
Duckat or a Duck-egg. Garret Deus ſignified his Name on his 
Sign by two Men in a Garrer caſting Deus at Dice. 


the] Drogger's Device in Ben. Johnſon's Alchimiſt, and lick ot | 


' Newberry in the Spectator, are known to every Body — 
Rebus belog once raisd to the Signs, grew out of Faſhion at 
Court, and has been left to hang there ever ſince: Indeed At- 
tempts have been lately made for its Reſcue by a Reverend Di- 
vine, in his Turbridze-Love-Letters, &c. | 
- Yet has the Rebus Antiquity on its Side, as having been in uſe 
in the pure Auguſt am Age: Cicero, ina Dedication to the Gods, 
__=— Marcus Tullius, with a "_ Peaſe, calld by the Latins 
Cicer ; by us, Chich-Peaſe. 
- Cult uſed an Elephant, call d Ceſar in the Mawritavian Tongue. 
Add to theſe, that the two Mint in that Age, L. Aguilius 
Horus, and Voconius Vitulus, uſed, the firſt a Flower, the ſecond a 
os on the Reverſe of their Coins. | 
EBUT TER, in Law, when a Man grants Land ſecured to 
the uſeof himſelf and the Iſſue of his Bod 2 — with 
Warranty; and the Donee leaſing 
ſon for cars: ins — eads the Tenant; 


and 2 of nee 2 made by the by the 8 , Or 
rebutts, the Heir uſe, to him 
vice eee - 
This is call'd a Raban, from Re, and the French, bouter, to 
repel, or bar. 
Again, if I grant to the Tenant to hold Sine Impetitione Vaſti, 
* lead him for Waſte; he may debar me of 
the Adlon, dy ewing wy Grant, which. is f miſe a Re. 


butter. 
RECANTATION. See egen, 
RECAPTTULATION, in „e. a Part of the Pe- 
roration; ; calld alſo, Anacephaleoſis. PERORATION, c. 
Recapitulation is a ſummary of the preceding Diſcourſe; or a 


at large therein; whereby the Force of the is collected in- 
to one View 


An laſtance of this may be given in the Peroration of Cicero's 


Connor 


And Julius Cæſar, in ſome of his ſuffi 


Land to a third Per- 
the Land was in Tail to him; and the Donee comes in,. 


(566) Abe 


- Albion; Dies ow Hikes ita Nec "Op: 
Ita 8 Acrurariſime ſit . Io 
ratorem preficere poſſitis, in quo fit eximia * 

rus; Clatiſſona auckoritas, egregia ria 


E in Law, 4 ſecond ad pes 
' diftrain'd for the fame Cauſe, and alſo 0 * 
on the former Diſtreſs. See Dirats, * Pas 
leis alſo a Writ 1 lying for the Part thus 
ECEIT, in Commerce, an 


Diſe 
harge; e e ery en Loew 


2 
* Whete the Nerezr 
dy, is on the back of a Bil, 6. %s ug 


_ an . mens nen | 
Among Mcchanicks, eit 
the three Articles of an bar ooo =D « 


2 received; che two others the Ot. and th dane 
: C 


See or Ts in Law's K 
any Perſon to his Right, in Auen. — 
e 
if a Tenant for Life, or Years, 1 
e e 
| Reſet i all applied 48 eee 


-Reſeeit o he ny be is the ce Lat. receiving Homage 
OMAGE., 


Gs at lus admiſſion to the Land. See 


Rchr of. the neg. 5 Excax( 
REcEIPT, in Medicink, ; See f Rent n. 


RECEIVER. 2 | Veſſel uſed i in © rity, Pneumaick 
See ReciezenT, © f 65 

Rxckivkk. balboan Officer; he thereare various Kind, 
denominated from the Matters they Receive, th 
Places where, or the Perſons for whom, Ge. 

As, Receiver of Renis: Receiver aha rap "the Cults, 
See Cs ros. 

Receiver of the Fines, upon Original Writs in ö 

| Receiver Generil of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, 'who puben 
all the Revenues and Fines of the Lander el Duc al 
Forfeitures, Aſſeſsments, G. See Durchr, G. 

— — 1 in Law, i uſed 
commonly in art, for ſuch as knowing]y receive fallen 
Goods from Thieves, and conceal them. 


| 8 Felony and the Puniftiment Tra 


- RECEPTACU LUM chu. or Ciſterna — or — 
CULUM Commune, in Anatomy, a Reſervoir or near the 


Ne leſt Kidney, into which the kde Veſſels do al their 


Contents. See LACTEAL. - 

This Receiver, calld from its Inventor Ducke Pecqueticns, lies 
under the Emulgent and great Arteries, between the two Origins 
of rhe Diaphragma. lither do the laCteal Veſſels of the ſe⸗ 
cond Order, bring the Chyle after its being diluted, —— 
thinner by che Lympha in "tho Glands of the Meſentery. 
CHYLE and MESENTERY. © 

In a Preparation of this Part, by filling it — 4 Mc 
Cowper found it to conſiſt ot three ſeveral large Trunks; two 
them more than a Quarter of an Inch in Diameter. 

This Diviſion is only obſerved in human Bodies, in whom: 
Drake thinks its ere& Poſition makes it neceſſary, in order 
take off the Reſiſtance 5 FRE would ariſe from the Preſſure df 
the Chyle and Lympha, were it contained in a ſingle Receive: 
In Quadrupeds, its rizontal Poſition may make one Trunk 

cient. : 
Its O/cub or Exit 1 upwards in the Thorax, and thence call 
the Thoraic Duct. See TnoR arc DucT. 

RECEPTION, RxceyrT«o, ' Receiving, in Philoſophy, ür 
fame with Paſſion, conſidered as oppoſed to Ackion. 

The Schoolmen, however, make ſome Difference: The 

ive Paſſion, ſay they, does not tend to the deftrudiono 
ing, as Paſſion 7.57 but to the Perfection thereof: It 5 ch 
ceived as the * ſome new Reality or Modification 
by means of the A of 3 

. ReceeTION i 1 ly uſed Sol the —_— — 

or . — a Süd; and of the mnities | 


practic t t Occaſion. © 


The Queen of Sweder's Reception into Paris _—_— * 


moſt Magnificent theſe Ages have ſeen. The Neaptim 


baſſadors is uſually done with a great deal of Pomp. 
A. ſometimes 410 uſedd for the act of approuy 


and admitting a thing 
The Canon Law ond? binds © > hire it is receiv'd: Tbe © 


Law is received in ſome Countries. the 


The French would never receive "the Council of De, Cao 


| | jb Inquifiion, forte cs fer 
conciey dee Enumerti of tie pracig thing things inſiſted on 1 


Planet 

 Reczyrion, in Aſtrology, is a ty befaling to 
Houſes, e. gy. w a the Sun ue 

—_ the be Moon; and the Moon in her 


rives in the Sun's Houle. Tv 


a 1 e224 hls . 5 i 
. ws DIE * 
* F = 8 * 
* « - 
bag þ 9 "i 3 > "..# 
a Wo N . 
ny 8 - 


# the Equioxes. | Sec PRECESSION 
#, Reveſs of the Empire, a Phraſe uſed 

| d e 

| bf 4 Dyet. FE they gchar 


Gs f Le Ingo Inperii „ becauſe 

ES no e of Sabor for the War a- 
N e the greateſt Part of the 
are at a loſs for Matter to fill them. with- 
Manner of drawing them up. Mozam- 


5 9 Camber of Spires were fo great, 

_ made { mer Regulations therein; inſerted in 
iin l See CHAMBER. 

0 'ES, a Kind of Religious Order among the an- 

| by Jenarban the Son of Rechab; compre- 

1 AE ! eeſcribed them three things; Firſt, Not to 

| Tr ow Secondly, Not to build any Houſes, but to 


| The Term Þ. 


pj Vines pabier oblery'd theſe Rüles with a great deal of ſtrict 


from XXXV. 6, Or. 
ah, per roms in bo tit Epittle th Paulus, calls ther 


his — 
"Thi Jonthen lived unte Jas King of Fates his Father 
Rechab, trom whom his Poſterity were enoninaced, deſcended 
tom Raguel or Fethro, Father-in-law to Moſes, who was a Cine- 
an, or of the Race of Cin; whence Cinean and Rechabite, are u- 
ſed 8 f in Scripture. - 
RECHANGE, or RE-EXcHANGE, in Commerce, a ſecond 


Exchange, due upon a Bill of E5 hat comes to be 
telted; and to borefonted the Bearer, by he Drawer, 'or En- 
dorir. See EXCHANGE: .. 

The Occaſion of Rechange is, when th Dr of a Bill of turn 
Ex:hange, after * it for want ei cceptance, or 
of Fn. of 40. oney on his own Promiſe, Bond, or 
the like; or draws a Bill of Exc in the Place where the 
P.yment was to be made, on the Perſon ho furniſhed the firſt; 


ys 2 ſecond Exchange, which being added to the _ 
paid,' the Drawer of e firſt Bill makes two Ex 
chang, 4 bange. Fee BiLt 

Bill has a right to recover both the 


one and the other on the Drawer. Ter c ſimple Proteſtation 
the Bearer makes in the Act of Proteſt, or he will take up a 
like Sum at Re-rxrÞ,ange, for want of his Bill bei 
paid; is not ſufficient to entitle him to demand 4 Reiburke- 
ment of his Rechange; unleſs he make it 4 1 5 7 He has ly 
taken up Money in the Place whereon the 
o the ri Deckangs, b kae he IL — 
XC wit 
and of the Journey, if there haye been any: 
If a Bill of 76: e, payable to the Bearer, or Gage. 
come to be the Rechange is only due 
Drawer for the Vice where the Remittance "WAS 
for thoſe Places where ir may have been ne Fo ar leaſt, 
the Drawer has a Right to refunded his N echange f 
Indeed the Rechange is due from the Drawer ca! ut Places 
I egotiating ee 
others, if the Pawer of Ned be ndefinite. . , 
Laſtly, The Intereſt of the Rethange, of the Expences of the 
. are only due from Lila Lak. 
Tn ſuppoſed to be the Gibekas driven out of Irah the Fa- 
ion of the Guelphs, and ſhelter'd at Amſterdam, who firſt eſta- 
bliſhed the Os of Rechange, on e of 1 
Then, 0 * t underyent when the given 
them for the be E de hel 5 to abandon, were not 
accepted, but came to nr — BL. I. 5 
a EGLANGE! is alſo uſed ar Sea for ſuch Tac is kept in 
re our the Ship, to ſerve in Caſe of failure of that al- 
ready in Uſe Tacers;: * ©? 


* Levantines uſe the Word Reſßelt, or Reſpit in the fame 
s AECHARGE, of rie ln, i a ſecond loading or Charge. | 


ARGE. 
The Recharge ſhould never be fo u the firſt Charge, leaſt 
R « being erer bee ſhould but 

ECHACIN ING, in 8 . back of the Deer, 
ja; her Beaſts ; into the Forefs ; Gree, Or which had ſtrag- 
th, nn er Thickets, G. See Fokxsr, 


Tr Offices of Rechacers of the Deer, be- 
King on Gentlemen, or old Hunters, with Sala- 
of running Dogs, to rechace the Deer into 


7% tea SHOro. 


150 by the 


8 


RET 


the Fare a hs bs ot th wide n in | 


yell under Tents. Tah, Not to ſow any Corn, or Plant a- 


[Payment of the Price of Exchange”; or n a Ney 


be cut Proportionably, 


the fay, 


F % R A 
4 "a 
% 
5 1 — as 
- 
a N p 7 
1 19 9 0 
= 
41 


. 

„ in Hun 

winds on the Hom, 
to call them back from purſuing a Counter-ſcenx. 

RECIPE, in Medicine, a] or Formula of a Reme: 

. dy, ap appointed to be adminiſtred to a Patient. See PRESCRIP= 


TION. . 
'Tis thus call d, becauſe always beginning with the Word Rec. 
'RECIPIANGL or Rc IAN. And x, 4 Mathematical 


ting, a Leſſon which tlie Hung 


„ Take; ordinari e by R 


Instrument, ſerving to take the Quantity of Angles, eſpecially 


in the making of Plans of Fortifications. 

The Recipiangle is a po ular Inſtrument among the French, but 
little knomn among us: Tis uſually very fimple; in Form of a 
Square, or rather 1 conſiſting of two Arms or Branches, 


riveted together, and yet moveable, like a Sector on the Centre | 


or Rivet. 

To take an Angle with it, lay the. Centre of the Proda- 
Cor to the Joint, A = by the Edge ſhew the 
8 of the Angle: Otherwiſe the Angle made by the two 

Rulers. is drawn, on Paper, and ton mend with a Pro- 


tractor. 
„ added over 


Sometimes there is a Circle divided into. 
the Centre or Rivet, with an Index to ſhew the Degrees with 
out a Protractor: At ather times the under Branch is divided. 


To meaſure a Saliant Angle with any of the 2 22 apply 
for a re- entering 


the Inſides to the. Lines that form the Angle; 
* ppl the. outſides, &c. 
IENT, REckwER, in Cuymiſtry an Appendage e 

an Alembic, Retort, &. being a Vellel — to the there 
of, to receive the Liquor rais d in Diſtillation, & c. See ALEM- 
Bie, RETORT, DISTILLATION, Oc. 

IENT is alſo Part of rhe Apparatus of an Air Pump; 
being a Glaſs Veſſel placed a-top of the Plate, for the Air * 
exhauſted from. See AlIR-P Ut. 

To an Air- Pump belong various Recipients, of various F ors 
and Sizes, and K tor various Purpoſes. See VAcuuxl. 

RECIPROCAL, ſomething that is Mutual, or which is re- 

turn d ln both Sides, or affects both Parties alike. See 
MouTVUAL. 
Thus, we fa , the end of Human Society i to afford each 
other reciproc Aid.—There are reciprocal Duties between the 
Prince and his Subjects, the Husband and Wife, & c. 

The Lex Taluni eſtabliſhes a kind of Recprocation of Juſtice, 

© There is a Reciprocal Action between the Agent and Patient. 
See REACTION- .. 

If two ſimilar Triangles be cut by Parallel Lines, the Sections 
of the Lines will be Proportional; and Reciprocally, if the Sides 
ie Sides are ſimilar. See TRIANGLE, 

_ RecipROcaL, in is applied to Terms which have the 
or fame Signification, or are ee, 3 as Reaſonable Animal, and 
Man. CONVERTIBLE and TERM. 

The Schoolmen define Reciprocation, 'a Converſion of the ſe- 
veral Terms in an-Enunciation. And Terms are ſaid to be con- 
verted in an Enunciation, when the Predicate is put in the Place 


oe ge, d em. the SubjeR in thac of the Fre- 


Thus Rationdlity and Ribbilic afe fad to red Ee; for we 
ual a Rational is Riſible; and a Riſible is Rational. 

RECIPROCAL, in Grammar, is a plied to certain. Verbs 
and Pronouns, in ſome of the Modern es; in regard of 
their turning or reflecting the Noun, or Perſon upon himſelf. 

"Thus the Pronoun-telative himſef, refers Cato to Cato's elf. 
See Ness. 

The Able de Dangeau, defines Reciprocal Verbs to be thoſe whoſe 
Nominative is Plural, and denotes Perſons acting mutually on 
os other: As, Ces quatre hommes £ entrebattoient; Theſe four 

t together. Fa Peter and 
on Pro one another, & 

e Verbs are a Species of thoſe which that Author calls 
Pronominels, and which he diſtinguiſhes into Reciprocal and Identi- 
cal. See VERB. p 

RecieRocaL, in P hays is applied to Verſes which run the 
fame both backwards and forwards ; call'd alſo. Recarrents. Sce 
RECURRENTS. GS 

RxcROcAL. Figures, in are ſuch as have the An- 
gange and Conlequents of the ſane Ratio in * 
t 05 D. Or 


is than B; ſo much is the Side C in the ſecond Rectan- 
gle, than 'the Side D in the firſt : and conſequently, the Length 
of one is compenſated by the Depth of the other. 

Alſo as the Side A is 2 longer than the Side C ſo the Side B 


is J longer than D: Wherefore the Rectangles muſt needs be 


That is, as much . 


equal. See RECTANGLE. 


This is the Foundation of that Catholick Theoreto ; that the 
Rectangle of the Extremes muſt always be equal to that of the 
Means: And conſe wy the Reaſon of the Rule of Three, 


Golden Rule. RvuLE. 
— 11 N | For, 


when the Hounds have loſt their Game; 5 


+ 9 AG > 
J x k p 
<4 * WL . 2 


„15 ſuppoſe there was wen any thres NY or 
ties, EI P g B. and C; and . 


d. ff 
e r uired. to find a u N f 
Sie AT :GC: D, nee ADORE nt een: 


2 abi bythe think Term aue by the 


Or thus, in Numbers: Suppoſe given 12, 4+ and 2 required 
| z fourth Proportional. Now 2s 12 : 4: 9: 


. 36. e e 


17 12. 


rt han nlp Beni 
were if they are equal, their 

proportionable. See 3 ah , Faellen b, 
Furs Cone, CyLiNDER, G. 

REeciPROCAL Proportion, is when in four Numbers, the fourth 
is leſſer than the ſecond, by ſo much as the third is greater than 
the firft ; and ice verſa. 

This is the Foundation of the Inverls or indireft Rule of 
Three, thus; 4.: 10:8: 5: Ses RU 
| There is great Uſe made of this Recprocal „ by Sir 
I/aac Newton, her in demon te Loo Moti- 


on. See PROPORTION. . 


RECITATION, the Act of reciting, or a Diſcourſe, 
Either in the way of Narration, — r 
Readi Sens. | 

RECITATIVE Moi a Kind of Singing, that differs but wich 


lies from ordinary Pronunciation; ſuch as that wherein ſeveral he 
Parts of the Liturgy are rehearsd in Cathedrals; or that wherein 
che Actor ordinarily deliver themſelves on the Theatre, ar the 
| G See SinGING and OpRRA. 
' Ttahans value themſelves on their Performance in the Re- 
citative Way. The Recitatives, or Recitativo s, in our 18, 
r e reaſon they don't underſtand the 
- the make amends. See SONG: 5 
Rxcrrarryn Sey, is the Way of Writing accommodated to 


25 er u Make See örrrk. 5 
| RECKONING, in Navi the eſtimating of the 
SR the run between one Place a 
ANCE; © 

7d by means ofthe terre, che manner 
r Article, Los-L z. 

ges Avia adviſes an 
eee —_— . e Heads 
out of the Ship; wherein are to be incl 


\RRCLAMING, or Rag, is ou wee Chl 
the Aion of a Lord purſuing, proſecuting, and = 
Vaſſal, e 

miſhon. See Lokn and VaSsAL. 


1 2 
lar Means it has come 
CLAIM. 


bad get hn i Pwr but in vain. 


RECLAIMING, in the 
Ry 2 lingo ems ene; 


© Didivs, ens ng is 2 Dial 


Tons, 
whoſe Plane rechzes from the Perpendicular; 3. 
when you ſtand before it. Seo RECLINATION. 


(8). 


1e, of the firſt Chapt 


; acknow 
* Bee 
James. 


| | wit to the Juſtices of the Common Bench, for 
-- cord tou 
have been 
leans from you appear it may 


- | G * 
| F "IF L 
* Wo 
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- 
* 
: A . 
, * + ws ” % 
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„ 
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r 
Din in aid to be Eqs e Hes, 
5 W or 7 5 Reer A 
Dial which neicher ſtands perpe anke {Mk n., 
of the Cardinal Points. "See Gum. rn d 
RECLUSE, among . a Perſon clog g. 
vey garom Of of a | or other R u 
cut off, not only from all ging 


rde Won! b che e Re 52 
C for 

out of Devotion, to FA 1 IN 
incontinent Wives, whom their H — 
. in a petpetual Priſon in ſome Convent, Fee e Ge 


On were antiently very very numerous: 
8 4 Solitaries who bc themſelves — ſome nl. O 
with a Vow never to ſtir out of it. See little Cy, 


SOLtTagy. | 
ent Proofs of their Abſtinence, a Ml TS 
or the Abbot ot the Monaſtery pena gk, 
the Cells of the Reclyſer were _ 8 


T4 Pad Fendi ba 
ear in onaitery; out of w a ; 
never tirr'd. ale; ou of wich, th une, they 
were then admitted to their Vow of Sabily, a 6 
before the Biſh pz Which done, and the Rech( en 
his lirle Cell, the Biſhop {et bis Seal an the B an 
The Cell was to be very ſwall, and very enn d 8 


CELL. 
The Reckſs en thing within it neceſſro1, 1s.) 
wy I nin is 
. d tray 
at the 8 
bh with the Communicants, — 
him. But this Window was to have Curtains before 
A ah mem 
Indeed he was a w hn 
a few Herbs, and take freſh Air: 


dow, through which. a Nees 

7e his Sn 9 
When it was judg d to have two or three Recyſe tage 

an- ther, their Cells were Contiguous to each other, wit Wiz 


dos of Communication: If any Women would conſult dem 
or confeſs to them, it was to be in the Church, and in the Face 
| Where there were two or three Reduſes together, they were 
Mr BE 09 Fags Fre; 
ee „ t one, he wu tom. 


Tal Al fk; his Door was for People to 

Da bim; bur he was mt lod fron 

any Precnce whore Kg 

Theſe Articles are extracted from a Rule, compiled for th 
+ EE a Prieſt in the IXth Century. 

oor mg Ann eG who led the fame Life, un 

bn 

— Hungarians in 825. See RECLUSION. 

SION, the State of a Recluſe; or the Cell ad 0: 

thereof. See Rxctuss. 


the M 
fag 


nd Gur her ap 10 „an DO. | 
The Wond is particularly uſed in our Law Books, for the Ti 

wp 4:5 Stat. 1 Jacob. I. whereby the bi, 
the Crown of Englend, afier he Deaf 
to have rightfully deſcended to 


Recoc6n1T10N, in the Drama. See Discovxkr. 
RECOGNTTIONE wim G ctrl 2 
a Recognizance, which the Recognizor 12710 - 
3 by Force and hard dealing; that 
bedifaunulld, See RECOGNIZANGE- 
RCC: 


b N * f 5 0 ö 


LANCE; or 


yarn on of Recon e, See BoND. 


7 TTY 


— ecoguitors. See JURY and VERDICT. 


Fir-Arm; 


E See GUN, MORTAR, 


The greater _— 


throw the Ball from ri 


own 


Tee fre ok; 


and over 
"lt was, that the Ball, when the Gun had li 
Ade een e the right ht of the Point to whi 1 
vn thrown when the Gun was d withqut a poſſibility ot re- 
but then the Recoil was always 3 the fame way, 
bows. Acht; and be never found that contrariety of Dire- 


tons between the Ball and the Rebound, obſerv'd in the Kah 


COLLECTION, a Mode of Thinking, w thoſe 
dess ſought after by the Mind;. are with Pain and Endeavour 


x15cance. See alſo MoDE, THINKING, Gr. 

RECOLLECTS, a Congregation of reform'd Franciſcans, 
al alſo Friars Mivor of St. Francis, 1 See 
FRANCISCAN. | 

They were eſtabliſhed about the Year 1530; when, ſome Re- 
ligjous of the Order of St. Francis, willing to keep his Rule to 
the Letter; Clement VII. gave them Houſes, particularly Tiles 
in the Lino and Murat in Auvergne, whether they might re- 
tire, and receive ſuch as were diſpoſed to follow them. 
Dr oyed the Reform; and in 1584 it was Lands. 
d into Ia). See REFORM. 

" RECONCILIARL, in our old Law-Books e. A Church 
i laid reconciliari, to be reconciled, when tis conſecrated a-freſh, 


Gr. See (Munch, CONSECRATION, PRO- 
FANATION, 


RECONNOITRE, in War, to go view and examine the 
dute of things, in order to make a report thereof. 
Thus we fay, a Body of Horſe were ſent to Reconnoirre the 
— to Reconneitre their Camp, the Ground, the Con. 
Cition of the Roads, Rivers, . 

To Reconmaitre the Coaſts, to Reconnoitre a Port, Se. 

A General is to go Reconmoitre in Perſon, the Place to be be- 
1 in Law of to learn its Situation, Avenues, its Strengths 

ea 


/ The Word is pure French, ſignifying litrerally, to know, re- 


RxconnorTRE i is alſo uſed at Sea: thus, to Reconnaitre a Vel. 

3 Ia 1. 15 a pt 1 to pee the 
2 

he the orce it may ve a-board, 


To Reconnoitre a Land Shore, obſerye tuation, 
order to find what Land K. — L&D nl a 
RECORD, in Law, an authentick and uncontroulable Teſti- 


mony of any in Writing,| contain d in Rolls of Parch» 


ue Ton SETS EOEE EScaES” . £6" 5&5 


las ROLL, ec. 

Records are ſaid to be ver atis &. weritatis.. Veſt 

aun de commined 1s Wikin S Courts 
ary (he Tei wherein it is written, is alterable; 

** rd Term gnco ended, and the Act enrolled, _ 


o the and that Crodit, tha admits no Alteration or Proof 


I reckon 8 Records; vir. a Judicial Re- 


ang oule a Bird is faid to rears, when it 


more loud and freq frequent than the ſecond. 


ang 
* END Lede fromi thy Hen in recording ; 
ARE facjas, a Writ directed to the Sheriff to 16- 


(969) 


Rss) der, 11 a Bond move a Ca * bs * at 
ing the Range fee to owe to the County-Court, 


uſed in our antient e for the 
s al panelled upon an Affize ; hence 


e is he to whom one is bound in a Recog- 


or RenounD; the Refilition of « Body, chiefly a 

1 bout. che Motion whereby, _ Exploſion, it ſtarts 

Charge. ceteris e the greater the Re 

pound By an E xperiment made by the Ta 5 _ ib 
* Traiſa#. it was found that Cannons 

be Phe a to leſt of their 

N but that the Cannons themſely ves Recoil from left 


found, and brought again to view. See MEMoRY and REMI- 


gu and prefer in Courts ; thence call'd Courts of A 5 


c r as an 
Ce. Which ate thus called in con 
within itſelf; to form its Notes, and diſ- Exen 


REC 


| in an inferlaurCovre; atlutiea tiki; 
| of antient Demneſne, Sc, to the King's 


in ſotne Court of Record, "Tis thus call d becauſe ir commands the Sheri wo mike « 


to ſend u the Gn 


wor Nel. bor omelled; and . RECORDER, 'a Perſon whom the Mayor, or other Magi 
nom rg Goods or Chancels, firate of any City or Town Corporate _ Jurifition 0 or 


a Court of Recora within their Precias, does with him, 


for his better Direction in Matters of * and Proceedings 


according to Law. See Mayor, Ge. 
He is uſually a Man verſed and 

Law. In ſome Towns which 3 their 1 Aſſrzes with- 

in themſelves, and no Mayor, the Recorder is the Judge 

RECORDO &. prore 


the Cota 


fſu mittendis, is a Writ to call a Record, 
together wich che whole Proceedings in the Cauſes out of an in- 
e eee 
in a ſe, an by 
Judgment, or Trial at Law; nnlivering to the Bene 0 ot ther 
vilians. 
— — 2 true, and a feigned Retovery 1 2 5 
e eee Kerry or the 
value thereof, by Judgment; as if ue 5 Land, or 
other thing, Be have a Verdict and Judgment for kia 5 


995 oF the Gentlemen 4 French Academy, doubting A frigned, or common Recovery, call's by the Civilians, 

l 
Means a r 

wol to repeat the . * tried over, er then nd ei , He, a. an deſtroy Eſtates 


fitio Furis, is a certain Form or kg net wand by Ap fo be 
and Tenements to us; 


Remainders, and Reverſions, and to bar the Intails there- 


to of. See Tart,, REMATNDER, REvERSION; Gt. 


This Recovery is either with a fengle, of a double Voucher. 

In he firſt there are three Parties required, . ems 
the Tenant, and the Vouchee. . 

The Demandant is he who brings the Writ - of rene 
may be term d the Recoverer: The Tenant is he againſt w 
the Writ is brought, and may be call'd the Recoverte. 

The Vouchee is he whom the Tenant Voucheth, or ce to 
Warrant for the Land in Demand. See Vovchxx. = 
A Recovery with double Voucher, is where the Tenant vouch- 
eth one, whe voucheth another, or the common Vouchee. 

1 xd: To ee 8 
poſe a Man deſirous to cut off Ao te Tail in 


nements, to the End that he may ſell, give, or bequeath them ; the | 


firſt he does, is to cauſe a feign'd Wrir of En for Deſſes in 
he . d de Wege Ls Tas of which d > t 
the Entail; and in a feign'd Declaration t on made, pre- 
tends he was deſſeis d by him, who by a feign'd Fine, or Deed 


CO TSS on eee of the | 


This feign'd Tenant; if it be a ſir Recovery, is made to ap 
pear and vouch a poor Fellow, the ee Wiits of the 
Coſtos brevium of the Common-Pleas ; (where alone theſe common 


hring been polled or profancd; us by the Polefion of Reeperer are allowed) who makes Defaule: Upon which Judg- 
Pagans 


ment is by this Fiction enter d, that the Dango ſhall reco- 


ver, and have a Writ of Seiſin for the Poſſeſſion of the Lands in 


Queſtion ; and that the Tenant ſhall recover the Value of the 


Lands againſt the Lands of the Vouchee Bag-bearer, (who has 


not a Foot) which is an i — for the Hele in 
Tail, though he is to be never the better for it. 

By this means one Edward Howes,. a Bag-bearer, and common 
Vouchee, in the ſpace of 20 Years, pff. or ſuffer d to be re- 
cover'd againſt him, a great Part of the Lands of England ; 


ob his own Lands to anſiver the Value of thoſe recover d a. 


gainſt the Tenants or Remainders in Tail. 
RECOUPE, in Law, to Rebate or Diſcount. SeeReBaTE 
and DriscounT. 


Thus, if a Man have ten N 


and he Diſſeiſes the Tenant of the Land; in an Aſſize 
by the Diſſeiſee the Diſſeiſor ſhall recoupe the Rent in the 


N Word is pure D, bord of re and Couper, to cur 


again. 
A Rxcovr is each. ſharp Reply | to a peremptory Pe- 
mand. See REPARTEE. 
RECREANT, in our old Law-Books, implies S, 
Fuaint-hearted. See Caf , COMBAT and DvuEL. 
Hence, Recreantiſs. See CRAVEN. 
| Recreant was ſo reproachful a Word, that Glanville would not 
Re- deſcribe it. 
In eV aft br is lib. 2. cap. 2. for dull, juded 
orles. 


RECREMENT, Eeces, in Medicine, &“. ſome ſuperfiuous ; 


Matter mixed with other that is uſeful. See Fcxs. 
Sometimes it alſo ſignifies ſuch ſecreted Juices in the Body, a8 


as the L Gall, 
are afterwards of uſe to the 8 ae > 


which are expell d out of the Body, 'as of no. further uſe. See 


EMENT. 
RECRIMINATION, a Poſterior Accuſation brought by che 


accuſed gun his Accuſer, upon the ſame Fact. | 


When 


| W 
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criminatium. 
e lh rin Tv e 


1 in Medicine, is when a Diſcaſe chat 
.CTANGLE, in Geometry. call'd — . and ns” 
Square, a Quadrilateral rectangular ure, Geome= 
zry, Fig. 60.) whole oppoſite Sides (OP and NO, as alſo ON 
and PQ ) are equal. See QUADRILATERAL. 
Or, Se e whole Sides are unequal, 
but right. See PARALLELOGRAM. 

3 of a Reda; Meaſure the length of the 
Sides ML and MI; and multiply them by one another: The 
Product is the Area of the Recta. 

Thus ML being 345 Foot, and MI = 123 Foot; the Area 
will be found 42435 Feet. | 
Hence, 1, Re&angles are in a Ratio compounded of that 
of their Sides ML and IK; and therefore Re& angles which have 
the ſame Height, are to each other as their Baſes; and thoſe 
which have the fame Baſe are to each other as their Heights, | 
29, If therefore there be three in continual . Pro- 
portion, the Square of the middle one is equal to the Redfangle of 
the two Extremes. See PROPORTION. | | 
PE. If there be four right Lines in continual Proportion ; 
the Rectangle under 1 equal o the Rectangle under 
the middle Terms, | 
4% If from the fame Point A Fig. 1. be drawn two 
Lines; 85 . <xy ing is a 1 —— angent to FA id, may a 
Secant of the nt » W to 
the Rectangle under "uo Secant AB; and that Part of it without 
the Circle, AC. ä 
9, If two or more Secants Aa, AB, ec. be drawn from 
the fame Point A; the Rectangles under their Wholes and their 
Parts without the Circle, will be be equal. See SECANT. 


60, If two Chords interſe& each other, the Refangies un- 


der their ents will be equal. See Cnorp. 
RECTANGLE, in Arithmetick, is the ſame with Produc? 
or Factum. See PRopucT and MULTIPLICATION. 
- 3 — — 3 Triangle, is a Tri- 
one of whoſe Angles is right, or to 
Ne rang; thr 
fore 4 reftanghed Triangle, cannot be W ln 8 Tur 


RECTANGLAR, in Can, is. to Figures, and 
See ANGLE, 


Such are Squares, Rectangles, and rectangled T among 
Figures; Cubes, Parallelipipeds, Cc. among See 

Fievxx, SoL ID, &c. 

Solds are alſo {ad to'be See- Fb r 1 
tuation: Thus, if a Cone, Cylinder, & erpendicular to and 
the Plane of the Horizon, Wehe H l Bp 
Cone ; © Rectangular, &c. Cylinder. See CoNE and CrLim- 
DER. 

The Anticats uſed the Phraſe ReSaxgeler Seton 
denote a Paralola; that Conic Section, before 4 
on conſidered in a Cone whoſe Section by the Axis would be 


riangle, Right-angled at the Vertex. 
". Hon it was that Archimedes entitled his Book of the Qua- 


a Cone, to 


argue of the Parabolay by the Name of Redtengub Coni 3 


3 RECTIFICATION, he Act of Bere i i. e. of comect- 


ing, remedying, or redreſſing ſome or Error, in ref 
either of Nature, Art, or See r n 1; 


| The Word is compound of redFus, direct, and , 
| rg, dro, and fo, | 


RECTIFICATION, in Chymiſtry, is the of a Diftil- | 
lation or Sublimation ſeveral times;. in 5 render the Sub- 
ſtance purer, finer, and freer from Aqueous, or Earthy Parts. 
See DisTILLATION. 

Redtification is a reiterated D uration of a diftill'd Matterze. gr. 
Brandy, . or Oils; by mu in over their Fæces, 
or Marc, to render them 27 exalt their Virtues. 
See SPIRIT, &c. 

Fixd Salts are reaified by Calcination, Diſſolution, or Phil- 
tration. See SALT, Dris80LUTION, Ge 


Metals are rectiſied, i. e. refined, by Na Regulus's, by 


repeated Fuſions, &. See METAL, REFINING, G 
REcTIFICATION, in Geometry, is the finding of a right Line 
equal to a Curve. CURVE 
All we need to find the Quadrature of the Circle, is the Re&i- 
fication of its Circumference ; it 4, (rugs that the 
A Triangle, whoſe two — 


Sides com the right Angle, would be Radius, and 


the right Line equal to the Circumference. See YRS and 


CIRCUMFERENCE. 


To re&ify the Circle, therefore, is to * . it: Or rather, 
both the one and the other are impoſſible 


For the various Attempts to rectify the Circle, in order to che 
Quadrature, &-c. See QUADRATURE of the Circle. 


» being be uſed, ſo that to have them 


the Ordinate and Abſciſſa: Care being taken in the 


lue either of ds, wb - 


—— 
have the particular Element, which being i 5 
ITE] Catan, r 


ONS, - 
Indeed, che Element of the Curve 
modioaſly determined from ſome od boy rere N 
and e nn eee eee 


Ve ul 


To rey the lui. 

Far the Partbols, we have ve ade=aply 
5 Sich 

N . * 


| 2 
* (de*4-4j*) =* en , 


wy 6G 


To render this Element of the 
es ; (See Sum) f Then in 2 gun 
bog MA—I 3 G Pm + 2224 =A 


— = A 4 45 —257⁵ = 


— BO 27 = ts Ld Pl, 
. 2 | 7. a & 20 ſcr 
. L 
3” n 9 

* | 


Wherefore, 5 (ae) : =<+ 2 5 5 
LF .. 62 Whole lug ＋ 2 34 21 


2 e 1 


Arch A Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 18. 

Hence, Firſt, Let AC, and DC (Tab. Aualy , by 19) be 
the Conjugate Axes of F bola; then vil 
AC E Suppoſe MP 2 Mx; 1 
yn 5 conſequently, by 712 reaſon PB, = PM" xx-aat 

NP 2 a lv aa ; ; conſequently, K 2 (ö * 


QM, we ſhall ve O 


Ares COMA <y/ 905 
therefore depends on the Que 


GT coco wm CG =xXH RApRLM 


Th e Panos rn 
cure Ee 

It is to be here noted p 6. px DARN ions or Summation, 1 
reduced to the Quadratures of Curves ; in what Caſes foeverthy 
perfect, the Rule laid down under 
8 of the Logiſtic Cans muſt be obſerved throw 


=> 2 = 


| To nah the u 
Let AQ ABZ 1, then will O MS de, y 
(x—xx). And hence: Ap =4/x=x1 : "2. conſequenty by 
j fon of the Similitade of the rian es APQ and Mus, 
AQ: AP: : MS: * fb 
e X—1 : 
| Therefore Ms he end fe Cy Ab 
S dr. Wherefore ſe—1 : ad = 2%" ; 2 =2APis0e 
Arch AM. 
The Redfification of Curves Mr. de Mojore ſhews may bed 


tain d by conſidering the Fluxion of the Curve as an 
nuſe of a R Triangle, whole Sides are the ulm 


of this Hypothenuſe, that only one of the Fluxions be rem 
as alſo only one of the indeterminate Quantities, vir. that 

is retained: en Example will render this clear. 4 
The Right Sine CB (Fig. 20.) being given nd tr 
—Let AB=x. CB=y. OA=r. CE the Flutonof i 
ſcifle, ED the Fluzion of the Ordinate, CD the Fluor 
Arch CA. From the Property of the Circle aeg 
den aræ 2K S2 and therefore x =h ;, 75 


— 
— 
— 


—— = aaa 4 = 


— 
— — — — 
2 * 5 Es hee FA 5 


And geek if r- y be thrown into an infnit 
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„ebenem we (hall have the Length of Rucro d Dove end, nibil habet, is Writ of Right which lis 
Quay of e n d where the Hueband having divers Lands and Tenemengs, | 
- tr, Acc. are ſuch as baue undergone the has aſſured. no Dower to his Wife; and ſhe is thereby driven to 
alben, or have been diſtill'd over and over, ſue for her Thirds the Heir, or his Guardian. n 
Matter, which might Rcro & rati parte, a Writ that lies between Privien 


= 


eration of K 


pers rom them in übe mz Difiiaden Sev Rucrr of Blood, as Brothers. in Gavel-Kind, or Siſters, or other Co- 

| wiſeo with 8 . 1 5 ; 24 as. Nephews and Nieces; and for Land in Fee- 
70 fay Spirit of Wine twice rect aas thrice redfified, &c. 8 NE | e e ee rota 

Hence We 977% jw 93 if a Man leaſe his Land for Life, and afterwards dye; 


. Sen cation that makes the Difference between Bran- leaving Iſſue two ters, and after, the Tenant for Life like- 
the! Spirits of Wige. See Baanvy.  .. . wiſe dies; the one-Siſter entering on all che Land, and fo de- 
V iE R, in Navigation, is an Inſtrument uſed for de · forcing the other, the Siſter ſo deforced ſhall have this Writ to 
RECT. Variation of the Compaſs, in order to recti) the recover her Part. e 3 
m t Cc. See VARIATION and COURSE. | . RecTo quando Dominas remiſit, a Writ of Right, which lies in 
Mp” ſts of 190 Circles, either laid upon, or let into one an- Caſe where Lands or Tenements in the Seigniory of any Lord, 
nd ſo faſtened together in their Centres that they repre» are in Demand by a Writ of Right. 
wen Compuſſes, the one fixed, the other moveable; each di- It the Lord hold no Court; or at the Prayer of the Deman- 
mo 32 Points of the Compals, and 360 Deyn and dant or Tenant, ſend his Writ to the King's Court, to put che 
ded in 30 h wenn, from the North and the Sourh, ending Cauſe thither for that time; this Writ iſſues for the other Party, 
che Eaſt and Welt in 90 Degrees. ED, and has its Name from the Wards compriſed, which is the true 
Theficed Compaſs repreſents the Horizon, in which the North, Oc thereof. „%%%§Ü§ĩ;O“ẽ⁵ðʃð Os Of TL 
il the other Points are liable to Variation.  ,  Rrovo 4 1 Eccleſie, a Writ of Right, lying where 
"Ia the Centre of the moveable Compals is faſtened a Silk a Man has Right of Advowſon, and the Incumbent dying, a 


* enough to reach the outſide of the fixed Compaſs. Stranger preſents his Clerk to the Church; and he not having 
UN be made of Wood, AI ue brought his Action of quare Impedit nor derem Preſentment 


Thread. See CoMPass, THE within fix Months, has ſuffered the 8 r to" wh | 
of TIFYING Curves, &c. See RECTIFICATION. him. „ 5 Stranger uurp upon 


8 RecriryiNG of ile Globe, or Sphere, is a previous adjuſting Rxoro de cuſſaa Terre & Hereds, a Writ which as to Lands 
and nd preparing of the Globe or Sphere, for the Solution of Pro- holden in Capize, or by Knights Service, is become uſeleſs by 
| the Stat. 12 Car. II. But not where there is a Guardian in So- 


CCC ö g 

b done by bringing the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic on the or appointed by the laſt Will of the Anceſtor. 
Gabe to e Graduated Side of the Braſs Meridian; elevating Re ur Diſclaimer, a Writ which lies where the Lord, in 
the Pole above the Horizon, as much as is the Latitude of the the Court of Common-Pleas' does avow upon his Tenant, and 
Place; fitting the Hour Index exactly to twelve at Noon; and the Tenant diſclaims to hold of him; upon which Diſclaimer” he 


ſcrewing the Quadrant of Altitude, (if there be Occaſion) to the ſhall have this Writ. | 173 
Tenth. e , e RECTOR, of a Pariſh, the Parſon; or he who has the Charge 
All this is comprehended under the Term, Redify the or Cure of a Pariſh Church. See PAR r. ms 
Glabe | EL | If the prædial Tythes of the Pariſh be Impropriated, f. e. in 
When this is done, the Celeſtial Globe repreſents the true Po- Lay Hands, inſtead of Rector, the Parſon is call'd Virar. See 
ſture of the Heavens, for the Noon of that Day it is rectified Vicar. 1 5 = TD By 04. 
for. See GLOBE and SPHERE. | In England are reckoned 3345 Recor. See Parin. 
RECTILINEAR, rigbt-lined, in Geometry, is applied to Fi- The Name Rector denotes him Governour, or Ruler, quia 
whoſe Perimeter conſiſts of right Lines. See Fi6URE, tamum Fus in Eccleſia Parochiali habet, quantum Prelatus in Ec- 
PU LOO Pu er nee IT * :,i ß Rr ne; 
RECTITUDE, Rzcrrrvpo, Rxcrusl, in Matters of Phi- Rxcron, is alſo the chief Elective Officer in ſeveral Foreign 
loſophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of willing; and Univerſities; particularly that of Paris. See Unrvergrry. JC 
therefore whatever comes under the Denomination of Reititude, The Rector is choſen a-freſh every three Months: Antiently be 
j either what is true, or what is good: Theſe being the only Ob- was choſe every fix Weeks. The Alteration was 8 the 
un about which the Mind exerciſes its two Faculties of Judg- Legate of Pope Nicholas III. in 1278. He is choſe out of the 
ing and Willing. See TRUTH and Goop. \ %% H NꝙVGVᷣ u: modo: 8 
| The Reffitude of the; Mind, conſidered as it Fudges, i. e. of the While that Faculty, and the Faculty of Theology were um- 
Faculty of ii py conſiſts in its Agreement and Conformi- ted, one Officer had the Inſpection of both, under the Title ot 
ty to the Nature and Reaſon of things; in its determining and Chancellor: Upon their Diviſion, a Rector was created. He makes 
deciding about them, according to what their Conſtitutions, Pro- a ſolemn Proceſſion four times a Year, attended by the Doctors, 
perties, Uſes, Gc. really are. See JupGMENT. See alſo Lo- Batchellors, Gr. in their Formalities. , Fra NS 
GIC, Ge. FTF BRexcron is alſo uſed in ſeveral Convents for the Superior, or 
The Refitude of the Mind, conſidered as it wills, call'd alſo Officer who governs the Houſe. See SUPERIOR. _ 
Moral Reftitude, or Uprightneſs, conſiſts in the chooſing and pur- The Jeſuits uſe ic for the Superiors in ſuch of their Houſes, as 
lung of thoſe things which the Mind, upon due Inquiry and At- are either Seminaries, or Colleges. See Ixsurr. CoLLxce, Sx- 
tention, clearly perceives to be Good; and avoiding thoſe that MINA x, &c. e e e 


ae Evil. See WII. „ Wo RECTORY, RecroRaTs, a Patiſh-Church, Parſonage, or 
 RECTITUDINES, in Law, Rights or legal Dyes, belong- Spiritual Living, with all its Rights, Glebes, and'Tithes; See 
either to God or Man. | N Cnc, Pakisn, PaRs0N, REcToR, G&G. 


ECTO, in Law, a Writ uſually call'd a Vit of Right; of + RECTUM. See Rignr and RecTITUDE. 3 ogy 
ſuch a Nature, as that whereas other Writs in real Actions are  RecTUM, in Our old Law- Writers, is alſo uſed for a Trial or 
only to recover the Poſſeſſion of the Lands, &c. in Queſtion, Accuſgtion. : ee LI _-_ 
loſt by the Plaintiff or his Anceſtor; This Aims to recover both _ Commune Rectum, for à Trial at Law, or in the cotmon 
the Sciſin thus loſt, and the Property of the thing; lo that both Courſe of Law.— Stare ad Rectum, " denotes to ftand à Trial,— 
A are here pleaded together; that of Property, and that of Rectum rogare, to petition the Judge to do right. 
oſſeſſion. See PROPER T and PossEsSION. _ ; ' RxcTvM, in Anatomy, is the laſt of the large Inteſtines. See 


{f a Man loſe his Cauſe upon this Writ, he is without all Re- INTESTINE. . | 6 
111 | It is thus call'd, becauſe it paſſes ſtraight from the Os Sacrum 


medy. 
The are two Kinds of this Writ: Rectum patens, a Writ of to the Anus; without making any turns or Circumvolutions, as 
Tight Gs r Gat 2 a Writ 2 . n all r other Guts 8 | 35 * EY l 
is ſo called, becauſe ſent open. It for him Its lengch is uſually about a Hands - breadth; and its Capacity, 
dur bach Fee-fimple in the Lands ſued for. | PHE the-chicknefs of three Fingers. —— 
Du Wii of Right Cloſe. is directed to the Lord of antient Its upper Part is tied falt ro the O/a Sacrum, and Ops by 
meſn, and lies or thoſe who hold their Lands and Tene- means of the Peritonewm; and in Men to the Neck of the Blad 
KI Charter, in Fee-fimple, or in Fee-Tail, or for Term der, in Women to the Vagina Uteri - Its lower end, the Anus, is 
Adee in Dower, if they be cjected out of ſuch Lands or furniſhed with three Muſcles. See Avus. : 
n K ES | Sm ta I ̃ be firſt, the Sphincter Ani ſerving to ſhut it, and prevent 
Pip ch Caſe a Man or his Heirs may ſue out the Writ of the Excrements from paſſing out Involuntarily. See SrhNc- 
©, directed to the Lord of antient Demeſn, com- TER, Gr. i „ 


See RicnT. 


andng him to do him Right in his Cour. The other two, the Levatores fan, which ſerve to nis or pull 
8 18 alſo card breve parvum de Reffo. © back the Re&wm after the Expulſion of the Excrements ;- which 


Indeed, the Writ of R ; 41 "EATS 191 | 3 | | : 

ech the Right Patent is extended in Practice be- eſpecially after hard Stools, is apt to be too far protruded. See 

ork a Original Intention: For a Writ of Right of Dower, eee _ SR ORE Ho, + 1M 
other Co the Tenant in Dower, is Patent; and fo in ſeveral + ' RECTUS, in Anatomy, a Name common to ſeveral Muſcles ; 
Res, Bitzherh. © | on account of the ſtraightneſs of their Courſe from their Origin 
Women © Pate. a Writ of Right of Dower, which lies for a to their Inſertion ; having particular Denominations fromthe Parts 
Nang Nat has received Pare her Dower, and to to which they miniſter: As the Rectus Abdominis, Rectum Femoris, 
Downs. Remnant in the ſame Place, againſt the Heir. Sec Reffus Copitis Lateral, m_— Externus,—Minor * 
Zak | Pg ee ED bes i 11 8 an. 
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Major Inthrnus,— Minor Internus, and Necker Fapebre. Another bordering on Nh, as Flame... 
tcTUs Abdominis, is a Muſcle of the lower Belly, which See ORanct, &c. 3 Flame. Cor Ong 
ariſes from the Sternum, and the Extremity of the laſt two Ribs; Between theſe Extremes is 2 Medium 1 | 
and goes ſtraight down to the fore- part of the Abumen, to be one nor the other; which is what we proper Ns ts 
inſerted in the Os Pubis, See ABDOMEN. _ 3 Acids turn Black, Blue, and Violet, into by Red 
It hath three or four Innervations, or rather tendinous Coarcta- Yellow ; and Yellow into a me ale Yellow” and N 
tions of irs fleſhy Fibres, which divide the Belly of it, as it were, Red into Violet, or Purple and Yellow into «ay 
into ſo many diſtinct Muſcles. i Leaf Colour. See Acid and AlcaLI. feuillemar, & Na 
I.it has Veins and Arteries, _ ct = its Inſide from the 13 5 e become 2 45 
Mamillary and Epigaſtrick Veſſels, which communicate toge- Tea: e, at length, Black; as we ſee jv R. 
ther, ts this Blood may return by the Mamillary Veins, when red Chalk, Slate, Pumice, Gr. which when vine N 
the Paſſage is ſtopped by che Epigaſtrick which are compreſs'd ing Glaſs, become Black.  _ by 
in Women with Child. a ee obſters become Red by a moderate Fire: FR 
Recrus Femoris, is a Muſcle of the Leg, which ariſing from one, Black. Mercury and Sulphur mird and by 2 Vick 
the lower Part of the Spine of the Iium, and deſcending between derate Fire, make a beautiful Red call'd Artificial Cu Up 
the two Vaſt, is inſerted into the Patella. See FEMUR. CINNABAR. #6 | 1 Cimaber 
Recrvs Papebræ, is a Muſcle that lifts upthe Eyelid : It ariſeth An acid Spirit, as Lemon Juice, being ons. 
from the Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, where the Optic lution of Turnſol, turns it into a beautiful Reg. All 1 blue d. 
Nerves pierce the Cranium, and paſſing above the Superbus, is to its © nal Blue. Filtrating of the reddeſt Wine thay 
inſerted by a large Tendon to the Border of the Eye-lid. See all irs red Colour. 5 es from i 
PALPEBRA. | | g 5 | M. De {a Hire obſerves, that. a very lumi "RE 
Rxcrus Capitis Lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſhy Muſcles, through a Black one, always appears Red: As whenthe A7 
ring from the ſuperior Part of the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the ſhining through a black Cloud. He adds, ang. 800 
firſt Vertebra of the Neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted in- ſee all rhe other Colours perfectly well, yet have 10 Late le 
to the Os Occipitis. See HEaͤp . und only ſee it as Black. See Bl. un. | tg 
Its uſe is to move the Head laterally towards either Shoulder: RED, in Dying, is one of the five Simple or Moi Cin 
When they act together, being Antagoniſts, they keep it ſteady. of the Dyers. See D rind. 85 
Rxcrus Externus Capitis Major, the third pair of Muſcles of the Some reckon ſeven Kinds or Caſts of Red: tk hw 
Head, ariling fleſhy and tendinous from the upper Part of the dou- Crimſon Rea, Maaaer Rea, Half-Grain Red, Lively Or a Red 
ble Spine of the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and ſpreading in Scarlet of Cocheneel.- But they may be all reduced to three: 1 
its Aſcent, is inſerted into the Poſterior Part of the Os Occpitis. cording to the three principal Drugs which give the Can 
—[t ſerves to draw the Head directly back upon the firſt Ver- Which are Vermillion, Cochineel, and Madder. ) 
_ tebra. 5 | | | The fine Scarlet, call'd Scarlet of the Gobelins, is made of 
RecTvus Externus Minor, a Pair of Muſcles ariſing from the ric, Water prepared with Bran and turn d a little four, we. 
Hind-part of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; and inſerted into and Scarlet Grain, or Vermillion. Some Dyers add Coch 
the middle of the Os Occipitis. | | and others Fennigreek; brightening it with four Wꝛae Ay 
It ſerves likewiſe to draw the Head directly backwards. ric, Tartar, and Tarmeric. See ScaRLEr. 
Theſe two Muſcles are alſo call'd Renuentes. Crimſon Red is made with ſour Water, Tartar, and Cockind 
Rxcrus Internus Capitis Major, a Pair of Muſcles ariſing from Meſtique. See CRimuson. 
the Fore-part of the five Interior Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Madder Red is made with Madder; to which ſome add Bel 
firſt Vertebra of the Back, near its great Hole. we gal or Arſenic ; others common Salt, or other Salts, with Whey 
Rxcrus Internus Minor, lies on the Fore-part of the firſt Ver- Flower; or Agaric with Spirit of Wine, with Galls or Tune 
tebra, like the Rectus Minor, on the Back-part; and is inſerted ric. See Mapper. 
into the Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitis, immediately un- The Haf- Grain is made with Aparic and four Water, tt 
der the former. LS CO  Scatlet-Grain, half Madder, and ſometimes Turmeric. | 
Theſe ſerve to nod the Head forwards, being Antagoniſts to The Haff Crimſon is made of half Madder, half Cochined, 
the Reckus Externus, or Renuens, on the back of the Head; and As to the lvely Orange Red, the Stuff muſt be firſt lad in Id. 


. are hence alſo called Annuentes. % 5 low, then in a Liquor made of Goat's Hair, (which hus been 
Rxcrus is Curia, in Law, is one that ſtands at the Bar, and boiled ſeveral times with Madder, and now) diffolyed orerthe 


no Man objects any thing Ne him. Fire with certain Acids, as Urine, Tartar, &c. 
When a Man hath reverſed the Outlawry, and can participate The Scarlet Cochineel, or Datch Scarlet, is made with durch 
of the Benefit of the Law, he is Rectus in Curia. oy OvuT- Tartar, and Cochineel ; after firſt boiling it with Alumn, Tamm, 
LAWRY. | Sal-Gemma, and Aqua-Fortis wherein Tin has been diſatel. 
RECURRENT, in Anatomy, a Nerve ariſing from the Par See Cocainetr. _ 1 85 
Vagum, and diſtributing ſeveral Branches to the Larynx, to aſſiſt Beſides theſe ſeven Red, which are good and allow'dColos, 
in the formation and modulation of the Voice; thence alſo calt'd there is alſo a Braſil Red; which is diſcouraged, as fading eil 


the Vocal Nerve. See NERvE. Voice, @*c. | See BrasiL. 
It has its Name Recurrent from its reaſcending or running back Of the ſeven good Red, only four have particular Caſts u 
again from the Thorax, to the Larynx. | Shades: The Maduer Red, Crimſon Red, the lively Orange I 


Theſe are really two Recurrents, right and left ; the left ariſes and the Scarlet of Cochineel. | 
from the Trunk of the Vagum; the right from a Plexus thereof, The Caſts or Shades of Crimſon, are the Fleſh-Colour, Pact 
immediately under the Clavicle—They both run up along the Colour, Carnation-Roſe- Colour, and Apple-Tree-Flower(v 
| Trachea, to which they impart ſome 'T'wigs, and end at laſt in lour.— Thoſe of Madder, are Fleſh-Colour, Onion-Pecl-Colou, 

the Muſcles of the Larynx. | + and Flame-Colour.—Thole of the Orange are the fame yi 

Their Office appears partly hence, that a Dog is not able to thoſe of the Crimſon, Scarlet, beſides the Shades of al the rel 
bark after they are cut. See LARYNx. has ſome pecutiar to it ſelf, as Cherry-Colour, Fire-Colour, C. 
RECUS S, Perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the King's _ RED, in Painting.—For Painting in Oil Colours they ue 1 
Supremacy. See SUPREMACY. I p Red call'd Cinnabar or Vermillion; and another call d Lac. de 
uch are the Roman Catholicks, who hold the Pope to be o- each in its Place, CiNNABAR,: VERMILLION, and LaAcca. 
ver him; hence called Popiſh Recuſants, See Pops and In Limning, and Freſco, for a Violet Red, inſtead of Lace bf 
KING. © uſe a natural Earth found in England; for a Brown Red tbe) 
The Romaniſts are not c with double Taxes, &c. meer- Oker. See ReEDDLE, OktR, c. 
ly as Romaniſts, but as Recuſants. 5 | RED, in Heraldry. See Gul xs. | | 
— RECUSATIDON, an Act 8 a Judge is deſired to re- _ Rep, in Coſmeticks, a Fucus or Paint wherewith the Lads 
frain from judging ſome certain Cauſe, on account of his Relati- enliven their Cheeks and Lips. 
on to one of the Parties; of ſome Capital Enmity, or the There are two Kinds of Regs; the one in Leaves, call'd 905 
like. | | Es | . Red; the other a Liquor, which is an Extract of Scarlet Dye 
A Relation within the fourth Degree, is deem'd a legal Cauſe Rxp Arſenic. See AxsENIc. | 
of Recuſation, as alſo the Judge's being God-father, Cc. of one REDDENDUM, in Law, a Clauſe in a Leaſe, &. wie 
of the Parties. | by the Rent is reſervd to the Leſſor. | 5 
RED, in Phyſicks, one of the ſimple or primary Colours of REDDITARIUM, an antient Law Term, for a Tem 
natural Bodies, or rather of the Rays of Light. See Body, Ray, Roll, or Rental, in which the Rents and Services aof Manourie 
and COLOUR. RES | | ſer down. See ROLL and RENT, TERRIER» G. Ut 

The Red Rays are thoſe of all others the leaſt refrangible: REDDITION, in Law, is a Judicial Acknowledgement 
Hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different Degrees of a thing in Queſtion belongs to the Demandant. - hich 
Retrangibility to ariſe from the different itudes of the lu. REDDLE, Rupprx, or Red Chalk, a Red Foſſile Stone, * 
minous Particles whereof the Rays conſiſt; the red Rays, or red has its particular Mine or Quarry; and is uſed by Pant the 
es iy is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the largeſt Par- to make Red-Pencils, or Craions for deſigning Tb ” 

es. See REFRANGIBILITY. 2 Produce of England; is moderately bard; eaſy to cut wow: 
7 Authors diſtinguiſh three general Kinds of Red: One border- to long Slips. The Goldſmiths and Gilders alſo _— 
ing on the Blue, as Columbine, or Dove Colour, Purple, and the Gold-Leaf they uſe.—Some call Redale, Lp 77 But 
Crimſon. See PuRPLE, &. ſuppoſing it to have a particular Faculty of ſtopping Bl ache 
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«i hay dei Flower to be aocker Sons. see 


2 


ac REDEE Ar of Redemption. See REDEMPTION. 
8 ꝙ 2 —— 
ty un, gee FUND: © © 3Ys | | 
hay tain Hime: „in Law, a Faculty or Right of re-enter- 
nd | REDEMPT 15 — bave been ſold, and alen d, upon re- 
ing ung che Purchaſe-Money, with legal Colts, | 
end imburſin wherein the Faculty, or as fone call it, the Equity f 
* . is reſerved; are only a Kind of Pignorative 
malls. e limited, within which the Faculty of Re- 
e is lumited: 1 | 
MO eee ad ECS 
„ en DEMPTION in our old Law- Writers, denotegrie 
& M 'he Delinquent. See RANSOM and MiskRIcoR DIA. 
Fo h Ns, or REDpAN T, or RED AU, in Fortification, a Kind 
b 


indented in Form of the Teeth of a Saw, with Sali- 

of We ig Angles, to the end that one Part may de- 
nd mother. See WoRK, DEFENcs, Ge. | Re 
It is alſo call'd Saw-work': The Faces Flank one another. 

Redans are frequently uſed in the fortifying ot Walls, where 

i ö not neceſlary to be at the Expence of building Baſtions ; as 

when they ſtand on the Side of a River, a Marſh, the Sea, 


ei « Paraper of the Corridor is frequently redenred. See Pa- 
ET and COUNTERSCARP. | : X | 

- REDINTEGRATION, in the Civil Law, the Action of 
reſtoring a Perſon to the Enjoyment of a thing. whereof he had 
been illegally dilpoſſeſſed. 5 i . | 

ſn France, where a Perſon is deſpoiled of his Property, he 
ckims it again by a Redintegrand, or Action of Reſtitution. 

The Reaintegrand muſt be demanded within a Year and a Day, 
otherwiſe it 1s precluded. 8 | | les SF 
REDINTEGRATION, in Chymiſtry, the reſtoring of any mixt 
Body, or Matter, whoſe Form has been deſtroyed by. Calci- 
nation, Corroſion, Sublimation, or the like; into its former Na- 
ture and Conſtitution. | | | 

The Redintegration of Mercury is properly calbd Revification. 
See REVIFICATION. | | 5 72 
Mr. Boyle has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Redintegratios of 
dalt- Petre; where he ſhews that after reducing it by Fluxion in- 
to fix'd 5 3 Salt of Tartar in all its 
Properties; he could preſen edintegrate it by pouring a ſuf- 
in . ficient Quantity of Spirit of Nitre to it; #. e. 2 dees 
s been — Cryſtals of the uſual Form and Virtue. See SaLT- 
er the TRE. HEH 8 n i 
| 'Ts a ſtrong Objection againſt the Chymical Principles, that 
Starch you cannot redintegrate the Body they were procured from, by 


Tur, re- mixing them. See PRINcI LE and ELEMENT. Te: 
ved. This ſeems to argue that the Body did not properly conſiſt of 


but were rather produced by the Fire. See FIRE, Ge. 
REDHIBITION,; in the Civil Law, an Action in a Court 
# _— Ae har Sale of ſome . eee to oblige the 
aſts 0 er to take it in, upon the Buyer's finding it damag' d, 
or that there was locks praſia Choae be. NY | * 
The Reabilition has Place in ſeveral Caſes, in the Body of the 
peach. Givil Law. —If a Horſe was ſold that had the Glanders, were 


0 broken-winded, or founder d, *twas a redbibitory Caſe; and the 
on, ** might be obliged to take him again within nine Days. 
NEDISSEISIN, in Law, a Diſſeiſin made by him who once 


og was found and adjudg'd to have diſſeis'd the fame Man of 
s Lands or Tenements; for which there lies a ſpecial Writ, 
call'd a Writ of * * | 

RED-MAN 8. Or KADMANS, in Domeſday, and other anti- 
ent Books, are probably the ſame with Rod, or Rad. Ruigbts; 
as. Men who by the Tenure or Cuſtom of their Lands were 


nels. 


REDOUBT, Revver, in Fortification, a ſmall ſquare Fort 
oY any Defence but in Front; uſed in Tedaches, Lines of 
ſcumvallation, Contravallation, and Approach; as alſo for the 
of Corps de Garde, and to defend Paſſages. See For. 
Wes OT Grounds, Reaoubts are often made of Maſon's 
2 or the Security ot the Neighbourhood : Their Face con- 


gar o nine Foot broad and deep; and their Parapets have the 


The Word is form?d from the Le; | 

REDRESSING, the rectifying os erty of any th ſtraigh 
he RzcrwicarION. ds oe ha. | ; 
henſa, end other Plants have a natural Faculty of redreſſivg 


ch Ves, when by any - ex re forced 
external Cauſe they are out of 

5 N See PERFENDICULARITY. 5 

5 0 10 2 nevances, is to reform or remove them. 

4 Mo a Stag, among Hunters, is to put him off his 

5 REDSBAR. . 6 3 

11 50858 See IxoN. 

* ORS, thoſe who buy ſtollen Cloaths, &c. and to 
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Seen ABLES, are Lands, Funds, Sc. ſold with a Re- 


Convenience, as for little Cabinets aſide 


ſuch Elements. Or that they were not originally contain'd in it, 


s of from ten to fifteen F athom ; the Ditch round them from MRA 


* 
3 


the End they may not be known, tum them into ſome other Co- 
REDUCING Scale, is a thin broad piece of Box, with ſeve- 
ral different Scales of equal Parts, and Lines thereon; for turning 
Chains and Links into Acres and Rods, by Inipection. See Re- 
DUCTION» G. SE WI” | 


Ilt is uſed by Surveyors to reduce Maps or Draughts from one 


N 0 into another: It is ſometimes call'd the Surveying Scale. 
Be SCALE + Sv F ory 1 

RED UU CT, 3s a military Term, ſignifying an advantageous 
Piece of Ground, entrench d and ps from the reſt of the 


Place, Camp, &c. for an Army, Garriſon, Gr. to retite to in 


caſe of Surprize. | | 3 Y | 
Rxpucr, in Building, a Quirk, or little Place, taken out of a 
larger, to make it-more uniform and va 5 1 or for ſome other 
of Chimneys, Alcoves, &c. 

Repvcr, among Chymiſts, is a Powder by which calcin'd Me- 


tals and Minerals are reduced again to their Regulus, or pure Sub- 


ſtance. See RRxdurus, Calx, @c. | I 
REDUCTION, Rxpucrio, in the Schools, a manner of 
bringing a Term or Propoſition, which before was oppolite to 
ſome other, to be. equivalent thereto. „ 
Keductionm is effected by the Addition or Retrenchment of a 
Negative Particle. Thus to reduce this Propoſition: No Man 
is an Animal, to be equivalent to its oppoſite, Every Man is an 
Animal; I drop the Negative, and ſay, Man is an Animal. — 


After the like manner might the Term, every Man, be reduced, 


by adding the Negative, and ſaying, there is no Man. 3 

REDUCTION of Propoſitions, is uſed in a more general Senſe, 
for any Expreſſion of a Propofition, by another Propoſition e- 
quivalent thereto. See PROPOSITION. | 

To a Reduction, therefore, there are two Propoſitions requir d; 
the reduced and reducing; which are conſidered as the Extremes 
thereof; and to be connected in the Reduction, by means of the 
Particle hat is, which here has the effect of a Copula 

As here, Only Animals think ; that is, Animals think, and no- 
thing beſide Animals think. — Where the Propoſition gong 
the Particle, is reduced, and the Subject of the Reduction; that 
following be Particle, reduces, and has the Effect of the Predi- 
cate of the Reductian: And the Particle that it, acts as a Copu- 
la, importing, not barely that the Propoſition is expreſsd by an- 


- Other, but by another equivalent one, or as it were the ſame. 
Rupucriox of Syllogifms, is a regular changing or | 
the 


of an imperfect Syllogiſm into a perfect one: Or it is a c 
2 Syllogilin in reſpect of form, whereby the Neceſſity 
Illation or Inference is made more evident. See SYLLOGISM. . 
Reduction obtains in Syllogiſms of. the ſecond and third Fi- 
gure; as alſo in the indirect Modes of the firſt —By it theſe are 
all brought to the firſt. See Moop and FI umg. 
There are two Kinds of this Reductiam, the one Direct or Of- 
tenſeve, perform'd meerly by a Converſion of one or both the 
Premiſſes, or by a Tranſpoſition thereof; as when CAMESTRES 
is reduced to CELARENT. | AE | 
The other Indired?, call'd per Impoſſibile, or ad Abſurdum, where- 
by the Perſon who denies the Goodneſs and Legitimacy of an im- 


pertect Syllogiſm, is reduced to aſſert or grant ſomething abſurd | 


and impoſſible; or contradictory to ſome other thing main- 
tained by him. On 5 5 05 
| * rr E. gr. a Perſon granting the Premiſſes of the follow 
ing Syllogilm, denies the Concluſion. AU Fraud is probibited, bur 


ſome Trading is not prohibited, therefore ſome Trading is not Fraud. 


— We thus proceed againſt him: If the Syllogiſm be not good, 


the Antecedent is juſt, but the Conſequent falſe; and therefore 


the contrary of the Concluſion muſt be true: Now, I take the 
contrary of the Concluſion which you thus give, vis. all Trading 
is Fraud; and of that with the other Premiſe of the former Syl- 
logiſm, viz. the Major, which you likewiſe grant, make a new 
Syllogiſm; thus, All Fraud is prohibited; all Trading is Fraud; 
kt, = all Trading is prohibited. But this Propoſition, all Trading 


Fas is prohibited; and the other, ſome Trading is prohibited, which you 
mug with or for the Lord of the Manour about his Buſi- — ö 


ted me in the firſt Syllogiſm, are Contradictories. : 
© Rivvcrzon, in Arithmetick, is the converting of Monies, 
Weights and Meaſures into the fame Value in other Denomi- 


nations; e. gr. Pounds into Shillings and Pence; or Shillings 


and Pence into Pounds. : 2 5 
The Neductiom of the principal Moneys, Coins, Weights, and 
Meaſures, Antient and Modern, Foreign and Domeltick, are 
found under the reſpective Articles, Monzr, Com, WEIGHT, 
SURE, POUND, FooT, Gc. — 
— — 
is to be brought from a hi nomina . 

This is 2 by confidering how many of the next leſs Deno- 


. 


mination are contained in the next greater before, and by chat | 


Number multiplying the greater. See MULTIPLICATION. 
Thus Toney" nd into Shillings by 3 by 20; 
Shillings, into Pence, by multiplying by 12; and Pence into Far- 
things, by multiplying by 4. See PouND G. 
- Troy Pounds are reduced into Grains, by multiplying by 12, 20, 
and And 3 Hundreds into Ounces, by 4» 28, 
and 16. See QUNCE, " 85 | 
The 20. Aſtending ; when a lower Dencmunaddon be to be re- 


duced to an higher. 3 


In order to this, divide the leaſt by ſo many of its Denominations 
as are contained in the next greater: Thus 24720 Pence, divided by 


132, and the Quotient by 20, gi Pounds. See Divis1oN. 
If there — any Wing 5 Diviſion, tis reſpectively 
either odd Pence, or | ; 
271. 191. 54. cut off the laſt, the reſt is the Pounds required. 
To the Practice, ſeveral compendious Ways of Re- 
ductiom have been invented. See PRAcrick. | 
Thus Ells are turn'd into Yards, by adding a fourth to the 
Number of Yards; and into Ells Flemiſ by adding 4 fifth —Ells 
Flemiſh are reduced into Yards, by ſubſtracting a Quarter. —Ells 
png pr _ 5 multiplying by ſix, and cutting 
the right hand Figure. LL, Gr. 9 | 
Great Pounds of Stk of 24 Ounces, are reduced_to Pounds 
of 16 Ounces, by adding one Half. Pounds of 16 Ounces into 
Pounds of 24, by ſubſtracting three Quarrers. 
RepucrioN of Frattions. See FRACTION. 
RepucrioNn of Equations, in Algebra, is the clearing them 
from all ſuperfluous Quantities, bringing down the Quantities to 
their loweſt Terms, and ſeparating the known Quantities'from the 
unknown; till, at length, only the unknown Quantity is found 
on one Side, and unknown ones on the other. See EQUATION. 
The Reduction of an Equation is the laſt Part of the Reſoluti- 
on of the Problem. See RESOLTIOx. | 
The end of all Algebraical Operations, is to have the unknown 


each 


Letter alone in one Member of the Equation; and in the other, 


all the known Letters, without any mixture of wn; for, 
=> Caſe, tis evident the Value of the unknown Quantity is 

This Reduction is effected by adding the ities ſubſtract- 
ed, ſubſtracting thoſe added; multiply ing thoſe divided, and di- 
viding thoſe multiplied; extracting the Roots out of Powers, and 
raiſing Roots to Powers; ſo as ſtill to preſerve an Equality. See 


QUALITY. 8 x | 
Et tiles for the Redu4ion of ſimple Equations; but for 
higher Equations, the Proceſs is leſs obvious. 

From the manner wherein Powers are form'd, tis evident, 
that as the unknown Letter is rais'd to a higher Power, it will be 

found, in its lower Powers, mix'd and combined fo N more 
times with known Quantities, and of conſequence will be ſo 
much the more difficult to be diſengaged therefrom. And the 
— 4 fone fame, _— mr 0 N unknown Letters 

y one another, 

known Letters. See PROBLEM. 

' - The Reduction of the Equation being made; from the laſt 
thus gain d, the Geometrical Conſtruction is to be dedu- 
n nes pm * 3 5 | 
EDUCTION of a Figure, a Deſign, or Draught, is t 2 

a Copy thereof either or ſmaller than the Original; 

preſerving the Form and Proportion. See FIGURE. | 

The uſe of the proportional Compaſſes is in the Redud7;- 
oz of 


Figures, G c. whence they are alſo called Compaſſes of Re- 


dufion. See COMPAsSES. | | 
_ "ow are * . of racks Fi N & c. The 
eaſy is by means of the Pentagraph op ogram ; but 
this has its Defects. See PENTAGRAPH. 88 
* and moſt uſual Methods of Reduction, are as fol- 
Tb reduce a Figure : As ABCD E, Tab. 2 Fig. 64. in- 
to a leſs Compaſs: about the middle of the Figure, as z ; 
pitch on a Point; and from this Point draw Lines to its ſe- 
veral A, B, C, &. Then drawing the Line ab Parallel 
to AB, 6c Parallel to BC, e. you will have the Figure abcde ſi- 
milar to ABCDE. | | 3 bes 
If the Figure abcde had been required to be there 
needed nothing but to produce the Lines from the Point beyond 
the Angles, as zD, zC, Gc. and to draw Lines, viz. DC, DB, 
c. Parallel to the Sides ac, ab, &c. | | 


niſh 

the indefinite Line GH, (Fig. 67.) and from G to H 

Line AB: On G deſcribe the Arch HI. Set off the Line ab 

as a Chord on HI, and draw GI. Then with the Angle IGH, 
have all the Meaſures of the Figure to be drawn. 

Thus, to lay down the Point c, take the Interval BC, and 
on the Point G deſcribe the Arch KL; alſo, on the Point G 
deſcribe MN; and upon A with the Diſtance MN deſcribe an 
Arch cutting the preceeding one in c, which will determine the 
Side bc. And after the ſame manner are all the other Sides and 
2 to be deſcribed. The fame Proceſs will ſerve to enlarge 

e Figure. 5 | | 


| To reduce a Figure by a Scale. | | 
Meaſure all the Sides of the Figure, e. gr. ABCDE, by a Scale ; 
and lay down the ſame Meaſures, reſpectively, from a ſmaller Scale 
in the Proportion required. See SCALE. | „ 
| W reduce a Map, Deſign, or Figure, by Sqlares, © 
Divide the Original into little Squares, and divide a freſh Paper 


* 


( 974 ) 


Thus 6713 Pence reduced, gives 


again multiplied by 


| and has four Wings, travers'd by 
the Skain to be ree/d is put, and which are drawn cloſer, ot 0 


wr "Ap Ern oy 
e 


of the Dinienſons required, into the lm: U .. 
which will be ney ape than the — 


* 0 1 8 = TT" 
is done in every Square of the ſecond Pn. 
you find in its Coneldoudand one in the feſt, Nut d 
REDUCTION 20 the Ecliptic, in ny; is Mu, G.. 
between the Argument of Latitude, as Nb. a 
Fig. 26.) and an Arch of the Ecliptic NR, 'interoa:, roms, 
the Plane of a Planet, and the Node N. See Ear 
the Aqpumene of Tate N baſe ger, fal Py 
| ut o titude ing given: ad 
rine of Sphericks, the Arch NR, Son; N te bag 
each other, the 2 is the Reduion, NP frm 
REDUCTION into 1 Matter, a Term which the 
= _ wy 185 e, Subſtances purify, wy 
rather ion is converting of a dry Mader 
Liquid, particularly Water; which they hold Princiy wee. 
thia See Wares, PRINCIPLE, Se OY ci 
he Reduction of Metals into their firſt Matter or Prin« 
they teach, can only be effected by Mercury ; nothing ele 
ing able to looſen the fix'dSulphur of metallic Bodies, Which bv 
them together. Seg METAL and Mtrcuxy, bn 


 RepvcT1oN; in Chirurgery, is an Operation whereby a d 
cated, luxated, or fractured Bone, is reſtored to its "ads 2 
See BONE, LUXATION, DisLOocATIox, FRAcrunk. 
The Reduction is always performed e re any Remedy be 
REDUNDANCE, or RRDUNDANcT, a fault in Dilcouts, 
ariſing from a ſuperfluity of Words. See Przonay, 
Words, perfectly ſynonimous, are Redundant, and ought to be 
retrench'd.—Redundancy makes the Style weak and languid. 
REDUNDANT H » Is a Curve of the higher Kind, 
thus called becauſe it exceeds the Conic Section of that Name 
in the Number of its Hyperbolical Legs; being a Triple Hyper. 
bola, with ſix Hyperbolical Legs. See Cuxvs and Hrg. 
BOLA. | 
_ REDUPLICATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure wherein a Ver 
„ ee aa preceeding one enus, Ser 
ERSE. | 
' REDVUPLICATION, in Logick, is a Kind of Condition exprefi{ 
in a Propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the Manner w. 
Predicate is attributed 31. Sees | — a 
The uſual Nedaplicating Words are quatenus, as, ſo far a, a 
4 as, inaſmuch as, he Hence, | x a 
REDUPLICATIVE Proportions, are ſuch wherein the $ub- 
ject is repeated, with ſome Circumſtance or Condition: Thus 
Men, as Men, are Rational: Kings, as Kings, ate ubjedt ty 
none but Gd. | od oy 
REE, a Portugueze Coin. See Corn and ML gg: 
- REED), an antient Fewi/ob Meaſure. See Mx asvss. 
Anſwerable to this is the Canna or Cave of ſome modem Ni. 
tions. See CANE. 8 | 
preat Gale of 


REEF, a Term in Navigation—When there is a 
Wind, they commonly roll up Part of the Sail below, that by 
this means it may become the narrower, and not draw ſo much 
Wind; which contracting or taking up of the Sail, they calla Ref 
or Reefing the Sail. 

So alſo when a Top-Maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that i, 
crack d, or almoſt broken in the Cap; they cut off the lower 
Piece that was near broken off, and ſetting the other Part, now 
much ſhorter, in the Step again, call it a Reef d Top-Map. 

REEL, in the Manufactures, a Machine ſerving tor the Of. 
fice of Reeling. See REEL OG. 

There are yarious Kinds of Reel; ſome very ſimple, othen 
very complex; of the former Kind, thoſe moſt in uſe ate, 
19. A little Reel held in the Hand, conſiſting of three Piece 
of Wood; the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which does not cl. 
ceed a Foot and a half in length, and f of an Inch in Diamete) 
is traverſed by two other Pieces diſpoſed different Was. 
2”. The Common Reel, or Windlaſs, which turns upon a Fir“ 
long Pins or Sticks, wheredl 


* 


pen'd wider, according to the Skain. | 


Other Reel uſed in particular Arts, are explain'd under thi 
particular Articles; as the Reel uſed in the milling of Silk W 
the Article M1LLING: And that in the Reeling or Winding 


Silks, under the Article S1LK, c“ > 
- BY LING, in the Manufactories, the winding of 
vent. its intangling. See S1LK, 
"”T is 40 uſed tor the charging 
IS to uſe them in the Manufacture of different 5 
ilk, Cotton, &c. pn 
Reeling is perform'd different Ways, and by different 


* . REEL. mn. See ANGLE 
' RE-ENTERING gh, in . chat Poſſe 


RE-ENTRY, in Law, the reſuming or 
on which we had lately —_—_ See ENTRY. 

As, if I make a Leaſe of or Tenement, I do 1 

the Poſſeſſion; and if I do condition with t9* . 

That for 1 the Rent at the 7 ſh nk 


ful for me to Re-enter; this is as much as if [ 


tron, or the like, into a A or upon a Bottom; 1 
1 i 
or diſcharging — . 


x 
FE 


S D1d 


IF 7, 


S 
. 5 


Tebemente an , Ser EXTENT: 


VE of WARDEN: - / 
| CauRcH-VW ARDEN: 


acumbent on any 


| ene CTORY, or REeFECTUARY), a ſpacious Hall "a a 


and other Communities, where the Monks, Nuns, Ge. 


vents 


ake | . os TG | 
| f the Benediffines of St. (George at Venice, de- 
r is one of the fineſt in the World. Daviler. 
PFERENDARIUS, in antient Cuſtorns, an Officer who 
bid the beugen of the People to the King; and acquaint- 
2 Wich hi — Shes r Ir 
2 6 of this Kind, Spelman obſerves, we had in Eng- 
; ime of the Save. Io "a 
| Kk NC, in Writing, c. a Mark, relative to ano- 
he Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page; 


her fimilar one in t Lage; 
| ing omitted in the Text, is added; and which is 
here ſomething 7 mt Cu- 


o be inſerted either in Reading or Copying. 
cTER. gr *, 5 ö | 
A Copiſt mult be very expert at taking References. —Referen- 

are allo uſed in Books; Where, things being but imperfectly 

undled, the Reader is directed to ſore other Part or Place where 
hey are MOre am .. | 2 LA 
ictionaries — of References; denoted by See, or Vide. 
By means of theſe References, the Dictionariſt ſettles a. Cor- 
lpondence between the ſeyeral' Parts of his Work; and gives 
is Dictionary moſt of the Advantages of a regular continued 

Treatiſe. See DICTIONARY. 3 55 , : 
Indices or Tables are References to the ſeveral Parts of 

I Work, where che ſev | mar : .ND 
REFINING, the Art or Act of purifying a thing; or of 


2LARIFYING, 


ning s chiefly underſtood of Metals, Sugar, and Salts. 


ſee MyrALy Ofc. 
bene of Gl 


| The Refining of Gold is petform'd three Ways: Either with 
— * with Sublimate, or with Aqua- Fortis; which laſt 
Method, much the moſt uſual and leaſt dangerous of the three, 
b call d Depart, or parting; the Proceſs whereof ſee under the 
Ariicle GOLD and DEPART. nip et <1 1 8 


Method of Refining Gold with Antimony. 


They here uſe a Wind-Furnace; (a Deſcription whereof may 
be ben under the Article Fux Nacx, ) with an ordinary Crucible, 
0 aSize anſwerable to the Quantity of Gold to be refined; ob- 
* that the Gold and Antimony together don't above half 

lt, ; | | # 


The: Gold being melted in the Crucible, the Antimony is 
thrown in, in Powder.—The Proportion of the Mineral to the 

tals, is eight Ounces. to a Pound, if the Gold be between 22 
and 16 Carrats fine; If it be beneath 16 Carrats, they uſe about 
ive Quarters of a Pound to eight Ounces: The coarſer the 
Gold, till the more Antimony is required. 


As ſoon as the Antimony is in the Crucible, "is coverd up ; | 


und atter charging the Furnace with Charcoal they 
| N 5 put on its 
Curl which fands till ſuch time as the Crucible be left quite 
5 then, the Capital being taken off; and the Crucible ſet to 
1 in the Furnace it ſelf, till ſuch time as it may be taken out 
s * Hand, mx break it, to get out the Button or Culot, which 
10. of fine 2 3 at the Ranges. wich the Faces 
atimony the. Silve | ſometimes 
little ety. 5 Gold it ſel over 2 125 ä 5 : 
82 che Gold thus prepared be very pure, yet the Anti- 
Dad it ſuch a harſh” brittle Qui, e ceaſes to be 
Born 5 ud muſt de ſoften d by dhe Fire wich Salt petre and 


b A Wer 

| tion the re what they call a Dry-Coppel; 

eb a Cu made of 8 rucible 28 8 im- 
the Cuppels made of Aſhes See CopPer. 


The Cap, Bar made of Aſhes . See Corn. = 
te pur he Gt ® Heientiy heated in the refining Furnace, 


it, and. cover it up with Charcoal. 


* is the Guardian of it; or che Obutch- 2 


trial is found 23 9 thirty 


'heir Refections or Meals in common. 5 


the Mineral: Which done, the Furnace is filld with 


Matters are handled. See Ixnkx. of i 


5 ingly dangerous b 


Stmoak; adding to it, as ſoon as the Fumes 5 Salt 


4 « 
Ce ] 
5 . 
* 
* 
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As to the Particles of Gold which may have been left behind 
with the Alloy in the Fæces of the Antimony, they get then 
out by a dry Coppel, with the ſame Meltings and 1 ients as 
are in ſoftening. the former. And when they ate aſſured; 
by the Eſſay, of the Share of Gold that Matter contains, they 
refine it to ſeparate the Copper; and afterwards make the De- 
As to the Gold which may be leſt ſticking to the diy Coppels, 
they get it out by breaking, and pulverizing the Crucibles, and 
by repeated Lotions of the Powder thereof in ſeveral Waters; 
much after the manner of the Lavadero s. See LAVAnERO. 


_  . Refining of Gold by means of Sublimate. | 
The Proceſß is begun like that with Antimony; 4. e. in the 


fame Furnace, with the ſame Coal, the fame Fire, and the ſame 


Crucibles. M6 FEES * 
Tbe Gold being melted in the Crucible, they caſt in the Sub- 
limate, not pulveriz d, but only broke in Pieces. As to the Pro- 
portion; to 8 Ounces of Gold to be refined; they put an Ounce, 
or Ounce and a half, or even two Ounces, if the Gold be of 
22 Caracts; three Ounces, if 20 Carats; and 5; or 6 Ounces, 
if it only be from 18 to 12 Carats, In which laſt Caſe they 
rt the Sublimare into two; putting half at a time, with the 
Gold, into a new Crucible; which, When the Operation is over, 
leaves the Gold of 18 or 20 Caradts, according to its fineneſs be- 
fore. After this; they. raiſe it by the Fire, as follows; . 
The broken Sublimate being put into the Crucible with the 
melted Gold, the Crucible is immediately cover d up, to ſmother 


15 Croat 179 | . | 3 A 
Gold being by vimun.of the Sublime, it. be food 


of a bright glittering Colour; After which tis taken out of the 
Crucible, and the Gold caſt into an Ingor. - © Kel 
The Method of Refining by Sublimate is both more complete 
and cheaper — ee by Antimony; but they are both excced- 
reaſon of their ſulphurous and arſenical Ex- 
halations: The only difference in their Malignity conſiſting in this, 
that the Poiſon of the Antimony is flower than that of the Sub- 
limate. See SBBLIMATE, GC. 
Sold may alſo be refined with Lead and Aſhes; but this is a 
Method ſeldom uſed, excepting, in Eſſays. See Es8av. 


| REFINING of Silver. 


There are two Ways of refining Silver: The one with: Lead; 
the other with Salt-petre. The beſt and cheapeſt is that with 
Lead; t that with Salt-petre ſtill obtains in many Places, 
for want of Workmen who underſtand the Proceſs of the latter. 

We ſhall here only give that with Salt-petre; referring for the 
other to the Article SILVER. | | 

Refining with Salt-petre is perform'd in a Wind- Furnace.— The 
Silver to be refined having been reduced into Grains, of the Size 
of a little Pea, by pouring it, when melted, into a Tub of com- 
mon Water; tis heated over again in a Boiler. After this they 

ut it in a Crucible, and along with it, to every eight Ounces of 
eral, two of Salt · petre. fe 

The Crucible is now covered up with an Earthen lid, in form 
of a Dome, exactly lured ;- which lid, however, is to have a lit- 

- The Crucible being pur in the Furnace, and cover'd with Char- 
coal, which is only to C lighted by Degrees, at length, they 7 | 


it the füll force of the Fire to, put the Metal into a perfect 
on. Thus they repeat three times ſucceſſively, at an Interval of 


a Quarter of an Hour. | 2 
After the third Fire they uncover the Furnace, and let the Cru- 
cible cool; andat length break it, to get out the Silver, which 
is found in a Button or Cvlot; the Bottom whereof is very fine 
Silver ; and the top mix d wich the Fæces of the Salt-petre, and 


the Alloy of the Silver, and even ſome Particles of fine Silver. 


_ The Culot bei rated from rhe Impurities, is melted in a 
new Crucible, and into the Diſſolution is thrown Charcoal Duſt, 


and the whole briskly work'd together. Then, the Crucible 
ing cover d up again, and the Furnace charged with Coal, a ſe- 
Fire is given it. | | | 
e it P This 


\ 


This done; the Aſhes and other Impurities are blown from 
off the Top of the Metal, till it appear as clear as a Looking 
Glass Gy and e of 2 Pieces is thrown in. 
Laſtiy, the Crucible being cover'd up again, 
laſt Fire; after which tis caſt into Ingots; which are found ele- 
ven Penny-Weights, and fixteen Grains fine 
I To recover the Silver that may be left in eces, 
mm, they pound them, and give them repeated Lotions. in freſh 
Waters. See LAVADE RO. e e e 


The other Kind of fineneſs is that given the Tin by adding 
ſome other Metal or Mineral to it, to render it more ſounding, 
as well as more bright: Such is Tin of Antimony, Pewter, Gr. 

„J 
RrIxIxO of Tron, begins likewiſe by the melting it. See [RON 
and IRON=WoRks. | | 

The greater 


melted a ſecond time; then forged 
huge heavy Hammers, wrought by the Water ; | 
Fire, and at laſt reduced on the Anvil, into Bars of ſeveral Thick- 
neſſes. See FORGING. SW e - 
The more the Iron is heated in the Fire ; and the more *tis 
| beaten, wer hot 70 cold, the _ 8 1 
FPreel is only Iron refined to a great Degree by heating it, with 
ſome other Ingredients which cloſe up the Pores, and ſoften the 
Grain thereot. See STEEL. t * 
Rxrix NG of Lead; is perform'd like that of moſt other im- 


ect Metals, by frequent Meltings, ſtill ſcumming it ere it be 


cold, and caſting in Tallow, and other Kinds of Fat. 


They alſo make Aſſays of Lead; not to refine it, but to ſee 


i it be pure, and without Mixture of any other Metal. See 
LEA D. „% V eee 
REF of Sugar. The Operation is by 2 
Lixiviums or Lyes of Lime- Water and Eggs, Shells and all, mix d 
This firſt Refining eee gef ae the Caribees and other 
Places where the Sugar · Canes are cultivated; and only ſerves for 


the brown or coarſer Sugars. LOU? . e 
When theſe are imported into Europe, the Sugar-Bakers take 
them up, and refine them further, by a ſecond Operation, or 
rather a Repetition ot the firſt. | | | 

IJ 0 render the Sugar very fine, fit for Confectioas, they uſu- 
ally give it a third Refining; wherein they only uſe the Whites of 
Eggs, and their Shells beaten together, and thrown into the melt- 
Sugar; which is call'd clarifying the Sugar. See SUGAR. 
REFINING of Sali- petre.— The Salt being put in an Earthen 

or Iron Veſſel, as much Spring-Water is pour d on it as ſuffices 

to diflolve it. The Veſſel is then put over gentle Fire; and as 
ſoon as the Water begins to boil, Alumn-Powder is thrown into 
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they give it the ing 


leſt in the Faces, or Sco- 


19. Becauſe the 8 


the coarſer Protuberances, by means of Sand, 


fretting Subſtances, can reflect Light ſo r 


they, a Pendulum: When arrived ©... 
does not ſtop; ſo a hard way + Qriking on Prin 
does not reſt, but purſues its otion the cont bay 

to the eſtabliſhed Law of Nature : Wy Wy, we 
diate Influence or Impulſe of the Cauſe g dom the i 
But this Doctrine is now generally ſer aſide.  - 
| Refleffion is conceiv'd by the lateſt and bet 
tion 


A, fay 


On this Principle it is aſſerted, that 1 
Period of Reſt between the Incidence x de be, and i 4 
refletZed Motion is not 2 Continuation of the oth, fer i 
Motion, ari from a new Cauſe or Principle, 's bu 
of Elaſticity. See EL As Ticirr. ou 


Ide Refledtion of Light from the Surfaces of Mir) 
the 1 2 - Cuopricks See 5 ay 
The Reflection of Light, Sir Iſaac has ſhewn, is not eff 
Rays ftriking on the very Paulo the Bodies; — le 
* the *＋ N N n er its whole Surface, view 
it acts upon the Ray, by attracting or repelling it wi 
immediate Contact See AY. oberg rg bn "eg 
This Power he ſhews to be the ſame whereby, in other Cy, 
cumſtances, the Rays are refracted; and whereby they ue x 
firſt emitted from the lucid Body. See LicHr. 
The Arguments he produces to this Purpoſe are as folly, 
; | ces of poliſhed Glaſſes, which to tbe e 
appear ſmooth, are yet in reality very rugged and uneven; (x. 
liſhing being nothing but the grating, ory, Foy wa 
| 0 
Tripoly). If the Rays of Light, therefore, be Frith 
ſtriking on the ſolid Parts of the Glaſs, the Reffecton would ne 
ver be ſo accurate as we find they are; but the Rayswuld eren 
be as much ſcatter d by the moſt poliſh d Glaſs, as bytherou- 
eſt.—It remains, therefore, a Problem, how. Glaſs poliſhed by 
rly as it does; 
which Problem is ſcarce otherwiſe to be ſolved «ih fy 
that the Refleriom of a Ray is effected, not by a ſingle fi of 
the reftecting Body, but by ſome Power ef the whole Bay, e. 


venly diffuſed all over its Surface, and by which it acts onaRy 


without immediate Contact: For that the Parts of Bodies dout 
upon Light at a Diſtance, is already ſhewn under the Anick 
Ic. | 

29. If the Colours ſeparated by a Priſm placed at the Ente 


it: The Proportion is, one Pound of Alumn to 128 Pound of of a Beam of Light into a darkened Room, be ſucceſlively a 
Salt-petre ; and a little Vinegar is added. As it boils, the Scum on a ſecond Priſm placed at a greater Diſtance from the io 
is to be taken off; and thus is it refined. See SALT-PETRE. mer, in ſuch manner as that they all tall alike, or with an <qu 

For the REFINING of other Matters, as Camphor, Vermillion, Sul- 3 Loc upon it; the ſecond Priſm may be ſo inclined to de 
pher, Lapis, Salt, Borax, &c. See CAMPHOR, ' VERMILLION, incident Rays, that thoſe which are of a blue Colour ſhall be il 
SULPHUR, SALT, G C. c reflected by it, and yet thoſe of a red Colour pretty copioul 


tranſmitted.— Now, if the Reflexjon were cauſed by the Pan > 


REFLECTING Tek/cope, - TELESCOPE. the Air or Glaſs, we would ask, why, at the ſame Obiqin d 
' REFLECTING 2 See & MicRoscopz. Incidence, the blue ſhould wholly impinge on thoſe Parts (08 
REFLECTING Dial, © CD1AL. to be all reflected, and yet the red find Pores' enough to be 04 


t Meaſure tranſmitted? 2 


REFLECTION, or REFLExION, in Mechanicks, the re- - 39. Where two Glaſſes touch one another, there is no ſenſle 


57 turn, or regreſſive Motion of a Moveable occaſioned by the Reflexion, and yet we ſee no Reaſon why the Rays ſhould od 


Reſiſtance of a Body, which hindered its purſuing its former impinge on the Parts of the Glaſs, as much when contiguow? 
Direction. See MoT1oN, REsISTENCE, G. other Glaſs, as when contigudus to Air. ; 

_ - Tis controverted, whether there be any, Moments Reſt or 4%. When the top of a Water-Bubble, by the continu lb 
Interval between the Incidence and the Reflefion ? For the Af. fiding and exhaling of the Water, grows very thin, there i ſh 
firmative, ſtand the Deans and all who conceive the re- a little, and almoſt inſenſible Quantity of Light refletted from = 
flefted Motion to be different from the Incident one of the ſame that it appears intenſely black; whereas round about that 
Body.—The Motion of Incidence, according to theſe Authors, Spot, where the Water is thicker, the Reflexion is ſo Rtrong 50 
is wholly loſt and deſtroyed by the Reſiſtence of the Obſtacle make the Water ſeem very white-—Nor is it only at” the 
ftruck againſt ; and the moveable is thus render'd abſolutely qui- thickneſs of thin Plates or Bubbles, that there is no mani 


eſcent in the Point of Contact; till a new Motion of Reflexion flection, but at many other thickneſſes, gradually greater ne 
is uced therein, from a contrary Cauſe. + For in one of our Author's Obſeryations the Rays of the F 
e Carteſians aſſert the Negative; er denying any Reſt Colour were by turns tranſmitred at one thicknels, aud reel 
at all between the Incidence and Reflection: "ging, t if the at another thickneſi, for an indeterminate Number of Succe if 
Motion were once deſtroyed, though but for a where it 


oment, there And yet in the Superficies of 'rhe-thinned Body, whe 
would be nothing to excite it again; bur the Body would per- one Weines, there are as many other Parts for Rays toi 
ſeyere in that new State, as much as if it had been at Reſt a one, as where it is of any other thickness. delle 
thouſand Years. See ResT and Lau of NATURE. - 5. If red and and blue Rays, ſeparated by a Priſm, fall fu 1 ih 

Accordingly, Rohault, and others, define RefletZion to be no other ly on a thin Plate of any pellucid Matter, whoſe chickens 
than a Change of Determination; or a Continuation of the for- creaſes in continual Proportion, (ſuch as a Plate of Air jy 
mer Motion in a. new Direction. See DETERMINATION, two Glaſſes, the one 

b. 5 | : l | 


and the ether 8 lite Conte 


ER 1 Part, reflect all the Rays bf one Co- 
ame Pine nn. — _—_— the other; bur in different Parts, 
r 
another chus 1ternately, 

gined that at one Place the 
ze Colour, ſhould have the 


is either a little 
he ray the Blue ſhould 


lile ſtronger, and 


K will avail not 
ge Air is draw 


ply its Place, which being of a denſer K 
ed for the Reflexion of Light than any other Body: 
elſewhere ſhewn ſuch ſubtle Matter to b 


dence, it finds Pores enough in the Glaſs to tranſmit a great Part 
of it. —If any ſuppoſe that it is not reflected by the Air, but by 
ial Parts of the Glaſs, there is ſtill the fame 
Difficulty : Betides, that ſuch a Suppoſition is unintelligible, and 
Water behind tome Part 
— Air: For ſo, in a 3 obliquity of 
the Rays, e of 45 or 46 Degrees, at which they are 
ſedted where the Air is adjacent to the Glaſs; 

eat Meaſure tranſmitted where the Water is 
ich argues, that their Reflzxion or Tranſmiſſion depen 
the Conſtitution of the Air and Water behind the Glaſs, and not 
; the Parts of the Glaſs ; the Rays 
not being reflected till they have reached the laſt Part of the Sur- 
begun to go out. For if in going out they fall up- 
they proceed; the Attraction 
Force the contrary 
& by the Attraction of 


the outmoſt ſupertic 
to be falſe; by applyi 


on the ſtriking of the Rays 


on the Surface of Oil or Water, 
of the Glaſs being balanced by an 
Way; and prevented from having its 
the Liquor adhering to it: But if the Rays in paſſing out of this 
laſt Surface fall into a Vacuum which has no Attraction, or into 
not enough to coun er- balance the effect 
traction of the Glaſs draws them 


Air which has but little} 
of the Glaſs; in this Caſe the At 
back, and reflects them. 

ſtill more evide 


| nt, by laying two Glaſs Priſms, 
ot the obje& Glaſſes of two Aghy 65, 


Teleſcopes, the one Plane and the 
nvex, upon each other, ſo as they may neither 
For that Light which falls on 
firſt Glaſs, where the Glaſſes are not a- 
an Inch a-part, will be tranfmitred through 
ce, and through the Air or Vacuum between the Glaſles, 
and pak into the ſecond Glaſs : Bur if the ſecond Glas be taken 
out of the ſecond Surface of the 
> Will not proceed but return 
and be reflefed. oof eee 
t the Rays are drawn back again by ſome 
there being nothing elſe to occaſion their 
too, it follows, that the Reftection is not 
s of any ſubtle Matter, contiguous to the hind 
5 5 — chars. = | — Cartes; ſince that 
O reſtect them w e Glaſſes 
©3105, 28 well as when the ſecond Glals is 
If it be ak'd bow ſome of the Ray 
thers tranſmitted : And why t 


Nelas the Refection owing 
e ſame great 


5 t be too far a- 
the hind Surface of the firſt 
bore 7544575 Part of 


away, then the Light paſſi 
rſt Glaſs into be., Art or 

no the firſt Glaſ 
Whence it follows, tha 
Force in the firſt Glaſs; 
return.—And hence t. 
effected by means of 


were nearly con- 
quite removed. 
s come to be re- 
are not all alike re- 
to the Action of the whole 
FR at Author ſhews, that there are both in 
ht, andin the Bodies themſelves, certain Vibrations, 
) impreſs d on the Rays, by the Action 
nary chat emits them, or of the Bodies that re- 
that thoſe Rays in that 


3 by means whereof it ha 
ppens 
with the Motion of the 


* — Vibration which conf} Pires 
Body, enter the Body, are refracted and tranſit. 

a contrary Part of their Vibration reflected. 

Mx Diuzt. See alſo REFRACTION and 


through any refract- 
ution or State, Which 


4d, that every Ray of Light, in its P 
into a certain 
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in the Progreſsof the Riy retubns at equal Tatervals, and dilpoſes 
the Ray at each return to be eaſily hr raed 8 5 | 

8 Surface; and between eacli Return to be catily refectea 

y it. | g 2 N 1 5 ; F A N my "T1 - 

\ Theſe alternate Diſpoſitions, which Sir Iſaar Newton calls firs 
of eaſy Reflexion, and of eaſy Tranſmiſſion, he accounts for by ſup- 
poſing that the Rays of Light, in impinging oti Bodies; excite 

ibrations therein, which happening to move faſter than the 

Rays, when a Ray is in that Part of the Vibration which con- 
ſpires with its Motion, it paſſes through; but when in the con- 
trary Part of the Vibration, is beat back again: Whence every 
Ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily refe#-d, or eaſily trani- 
mitted, by every Vibration which overtakes it. See TRANS- 
MISSION. *' l e | 

REELECTION, in Catoptricks, is the return of a Ray of Light 
from the vn Surface of aSpeculum'or Mirrour, driven thence 
by forme Power reſiding therein. See MiROUR and CaTor- 
TRICKS. „ 

The Ray thus returned is called a Reflex, or reftected Ray, or 
Ray of Reflexion; and the Point of the Speculum whence the re- 
turn commences, the Point of Reflexion. | 5 
Thus the Ray AB (Tab. Opricks, Fig. 26.) proceeding from the 
Radiant A, and ſtriking on the Point of the Speculum B ; vg | 
returned thence to C; BC repreſents the reflied Kay, and 
the Poiat of” Reflexion : In reſpect whereof AB repreſents the 
Incident Ray, or Ray of Incidence, and B the Point of Incidence. 
See PoinT and Rax. | | | 

Again, a Line as CG drawn from any Point as C of the refl:@ed 
Ray BC, perpendicular to the Speculum, is calfd the Cathetus of 
Reflexion, or Cathetus of the Be: As a Line AF, drawn from 
the Radiant Perpendicular to the Speculum, is call'd the Cathetus 
of Incidence. See CATHETUS. | ao WW 
Of the two Angles which the refleded Ray BC makes with the 
Mirrour, the ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the Angle of Reflexion: As, 
of the two Angles the incident Ray makes with the Speculum, 
the ſmalleſt ABD is called the Azgle of Incidence. Sce ANGLE. 

If the Mirrour be either Concave, or Convex, the ſmalleſt 
Angles the Ray makes with a Tangent to the Point of Reffcki- 
on and Incidence, are the Angles of Refl-xion and Incidence. 

The Angle CBH which the reſpctea Ray makes with a Perpen- 
dicular to the Point of R. ction, is calld the Inclination of the re- 
2 Rays; as the Angle ABH is called the Inchnation of the Inci- 


| The General Laws of RypLecrion. 
1. If @ Ray of Light be reflefted from a Spetulum of any form; 
the Angle of 24 it ever equal to the Angle of Keß cr. 
This Law obtains in Percuſſions of all Kinds of Bodies, and con- 
ſequently muſt do fo in thoſe of Light. See Laws of PR- 


CUSSION. | 
It might therefore be here aſſumed as an Axiom: But tis of 
that Importance, and its Demonſtration ſo beautiful, that we 
cannot omit it.—Suppoſe, then, DC (Fig. 54.) an incident Ray, 
T N from the Radiant A: Here, though che Motion of the 

ay be ſimple, yet its Determination in the Line DC being ob- 
lique with reſpect to the Obſtacle, is really compounded of two 
Determinations; the one along DE, the other along DG. See 
CoMPOUND Motion. © | | Ts 
The Force along DC, therefore is equal to the two Forces a- 
long DG and DH. Bur the Obſtacle GF only oppoſes one of 
the Determinations; viz. that along DG, (for it cannot oppoſe 
a Determination Parallel to ir ſelf, as DE;) therefore only the 
Force along DG will be loſt by the ſtroke; that along DH or GC 
remaining entire. But a Body perfectly Elaſtic, (ſuch as we ſup- 
poſe the Ray of Light) will recover by its Elaſticity, the 
force it loſt by the Shock. See EL As TIcrrx. N 

The Ray, therefore, will recover the Force DG or CH. 

Thus, retaining both its Forces, and both its former Determina- 
tions HC and CF; after Percuſſion; it will be impelld along 
CF and CH, by the ſame Forces as before along DH and DG. 
By its compound Motion, therefore, it will deſcribe the right 
Line CE, and that in the ſame time as DC; and HE and DH 
will be equal, as being deſcribed by the ſame Force. Now, the 
two Triangles DCH and CHE are equal, and conſequently their 
ſimilar Angles equal, Since then, HCA=HCF; DCA the An- 
a 4 Incidence, is equal to ECF the Angle of Reflection. Q. 
This Law is confirmed in Light by an eaſy Experiment. For 
a Ray of the Sun falling on a Mirror, in a dark Room, through 
a little Hole; you'll have the Pleaſure to ſee ir rebound, fo as to 
make the Angle of Reftexion equal to that of Incidence. See 
CAMERA Obſcura. | 

The Game may be ſhewn various other Ways: Thus, e. gr. 
Placing a Semicircle FIG (Tab. Opricks, Fig. 26.) on a Mirror 
DE, its Centre on B, and its Limb Perpendicular to the Specu- 
lum; and affuming equal Arches, Fe and Ge; place an Object 
in A, and the Eye in C: Then will the Object be ſeen by a 
Ray refl:#ed from the Point B. And if B be cover'd, the Ob- 
je& will ceaſe to be ſeen. or 5 
©" Hence, 19. If a Ray of „ 1 2s HB, fall Perpendicularly on 
the Surface of a Speculum DE, it will be refl:#ed back it 
ſelf. | 2. From 


2 
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20. From the ſame Point of à Speculum, feveral Rays cannot 
be refeGed to the ſame Point; i for in that Caſe all the ſeveral 
Angles of . Refl:#iom would be equal to the ſame Angle of Inci- 
dence; which is abſurd. _ Ve 3 . 
3fꝗ One Ray as AB cannot be reflectad to two or more Points; 
for in that Caſe all its Angles of Reflediow would be equal to the 
fame Angle of Incidence; which is as abſurd as before. See Ra- 


DAN T. 1 6. : | | 
II. Each Point of a Speculum refleiss Rays falling on it, from eath 
Hence, fince ſeveral Rays coming from ſeveral Parts of a ra- 


Part of an Object 


diant Object, cannot be refec? f 
culum to the fame Point; the Rays that flow from different 
Points of the Object, are ſeparate after Refleion: And hence 
| each Ray ſhews the Point whence it proceeded. See VIsTOx. 
On this Principle it is that the Rays refed from Mirrours or 
Looking Glaſſes, exbibitxhe Appearances of Objects placed be- 
tore them. See LookxiNG-GLAss. Jes 

And hence we ealily conceive why rough Bodies exhibit no 
Images; in regard they reflect che Light in ſuch Manner as to 
confound Rays which proceed from different Points, by means 
of their Eminences and Cavities, their alternate Riſings and Fal- 
W 8 for this, all hard Bodies would be Mirrors. 

I 


I. If the Eye C, and the radiant Point A change Places; the | 


Point will continue to radiate upon the Eye, in the ſame Courſe or 
Path as before. | | ; f 
For it the Object be removed from A to C, it will ſtill radi- 
ate on its former Point of Reflexion B; but there can be but one 
right Line drawn between the two Points G and D; and the 


75 are right Lines. Theretore that which was before the Ray 
of Ref 


| ion, will now be the Ray of Incidence; and ſince it wi 

be refleted under the fame Angle as that under Which it fell, 

that which was betore the Ray of Incidence, will, now be the 

Ray of Reflexion. So that the Object removed to C, will radi- 

ate on the Eye placed in A, by the right Lines CB and BA. 
e 


Rue, an Object is ſeen by the reſected Ray AB, with the Eye 
2 A, the ſame, as if the Eye were in AC, and the Ob 
, The Truth of this Theorem is ſo eaſily confirm'd by Experi- 
eat Law of Reflaction therefrom. —Thus : Sup- 


demonſtrate the 
e of Re- 


pole the of Incidence a little greater than the | 
un; hen will the Angle ABF be greater than that CBE. 
Wherefore, changing the Places of the Eye and the Object, the 
— 7 CBE will become the of Incidence; and therefore 
CBE greater than ABF, by the pion, So that the ſame 
Angle ABF will be both greater and ſmaller than the other CBE; 
which being abſurd, ABE cannot be greater than CBE.—The fame 
Abſurdity will follow, if you ſuppoſe the Angle of Incidence leſs 
than the Angle of Refie&ion.—Since then the Angle of Incidence 
8 be greater nor leſs than that of Reflection, it muſt be 
to it. ; 
Ay. The Plane of Reflection, that is, the Plane wherein the In- 
cident and reflected Ray are found, is cular to the. Surface 
of the Speculum ; and in ſpherical Specula paſſes through the Centre. 
Hence the Cathetus both of Incidence and Refiexion is in the 
Plane of Reflection. . 8 
That the Plane of Reflection is perpendicular to the Speculum, is aſ- 
ſum'd by Euclid, Alhazon, and others, as a Principle, without 
2 Demonſtration; as being evident from all Obſervation and 
xperiment. | 
IV. The Image of an Object ſeen in a Mirror, is in the Cathetus 
Incidence. 
This the Antients aſſumed as a Principle: And, hence, ſince the 
Image is certainly in the refcted Ray, they infer d it muſt ap- 
pear in the Point of Concourſe of the reflected Ray with the Ca- 
thetus of Incidence; which indeed holds r in and 
ſpherical Mirrors, and uſually in concave ones; a few Caſes 
only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler. . | 
For the particular Laws of REFLECTION, ariſing from the Cir- 
cumſtances of the ſeveral Kinds of Specula, or Mirrors, Plane, Con- 
cave, Convex, &c. ſee them laid down under the Article Mix- 
ROR. p 
REFLECTION of the Moon, is a Term uſed by ſome Authors, 
for what we otherwiſe call her Variation; being the third Inequa- 
lity in her Motion, whereby her true Place out of the Quadra- 
rures, differs from her Place twice equated. See Moon. | 
REFLECTION is alſo uſed in the Copernican Syſtem, for the 
Diſtance of the Pole from the Horizon of the Disk; -which is 
the ſame thing as the Sun's Declination in the P:olemaick Syſtem. 
See DEcLINATION. 5 e 
REFLECTION is alſo figuratively uſed for an ion of the 
Mind, whereby, turning as it were back upon it ſelf, it makes it 
ſelf and its own Operations its Object; and confiders or con- 
templates the Manner, Order, and Laws, which it obſerves in 
Perceiving, Reaſoning, Willing, Judging, Doubri ing, 
&c. and frames it ſelf new Ideas of the Relations 
in. See Soul, FacuLTY, PERCEPTION, IDEA, Gr. 
REFLEX, REFLEcT, in Painting, is underſtood of thoſe 
Places in a Picture which are . be illumined by a Light 


refleted from ſome other Body t fame 
See LIOHr. k | 18 9 


( 978 


ed from the ſame Point of a Spe- flexes from different Objects, differently colour 


means of Rays reflected from the 


met; that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a Principle; and ( 


or Company is ſuppreſs d in 


Error, or Abuſe in Religion, Diſcipline, &. 


Believing, again 


© 


the Ron i as 


mined' poliſhed Body that reflects Part cr 
upon them. Caen . TRE We] | 

Reflexes are icarce ſenſible except in 3 
Management of the Reflexes requires rr 
Skill —All reflected Light is ſuppoſed to cars», "ky wy 
the Colour of the Body which reflects it Irs Pat 
which receive this Light, muſt have their 
tinged with that Colour. But the fame Place 


May Teceiye N 

receive Refl:xes.from others. The Painter n | 
View to every Circumſtance of the Colour 
of each Figure; muſt conſider what effect wh 


EE es CHO Va of Nils dem 


poliſh'd Surfaces of (d l 
the Eye. See Vision and RREYLECTIOx. : * Od 
Reflex Viſion is the Subject of Catoptricks. 


TRICKS. 5 
Under Reflex Viſion come all the Phænotnem of Speck g 
is that P 


Mirrors of all Kinds. See Mirror. 
REFLEXIBILITY of the Rays of Light, 
whereby they are diſpoſed to be refed. - See Rxrr Eci 
Or ir is their Diſpoſition to be turned back in the (me 1 
dum, from any other Medium on whoſe Surface they fil 
Hense thoſe Rays are ſaid to be more or lf; Refiexible, x fry 
PINS W076 ct eaſily under the ſame Incidence, 85 
AY. "© ; 
Thus if Light paſs out of Glaſs into Air, and by heine- . 
ned more and more to the common Surface of «hos rms 
at leng reflected by that Surface; thoſe 


Air, th to be torally 
_ | 2 . mw = Incidences are reflected moſt c 
ouſly ; or ays which by inclining begin ſooneſt 
reflected, are moſt. Ege 2 an 
That the Rays of Light are endued with different Degrees of 
Refilexzibility, was firſt diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton; m b 
ſhewo by the following Experiment.—Applying a Prim Df, 
(Tab. Opticks, Fig. 55.) whoſe Angles are each 459. to the Ape. 
ture C of a dar Room, in ſuch manner as that the 
is reflected from the Baſe in G: The Violet Rays are {een 
reflected in HG ; the other Ray continuing till refradted in IK, 
—After the Violet, the Blue are all refracted, then theGreen, 6+ 
* PRISM. 3 | 
ence it appears, that the differently colourd Rays, differ in 
| of Reflexibility, See — ü 5 : 
From other Experiments it appears, that thoſe Rays which ue 
"_ reflexible, are alſo. moſt refrangible. See Rrranct 
ILITY. 3 1 
REFLUX of ibe Sea, the Ebbing of the Water; or is chm 
n 
t is thus call'd, as being the ite Motion to the 
or Flux. See FL ux and Tips. | 
REFORM, a Re-eſtabliſhment or Revival of a former ne: 
lected Diſcipline; or a Correction of reigning Abuſes. See Ri- 
FORMATION, - | PS 
The Term is much uſed in a Monaſtic Senſe, for the reduc 
an Order or egation of Religious to the antientSeverityat 
the Rule, from which it had gradually ſwerved; or even tor the 
improving on the antient Rule and Inſtitution it (elf, and volu- 
tarily making it more ſevere. See ORDER and RELIG100s. 
In the like Senſe the Order of St. Bernard is ſaid to be on) 1 
Reform of that of St. Benedif, See BERNARDINE and Bx. 
DICTIN.. | oY | 
To RRCORM, in a military Senſe, is to reduce a Compa) 
Regiment, or other Body of Men, either by disbanding thewbols 
or only breaking a Part, and retaining the reſt ; or ſometimes by 
incorporating them in other Regiments. 
Hence REFoRMADo, a Reformed Officer, or one whoſe Troop 
bf Con a Reform, and he continued elthet 
in w iment. 
e or Duty in the Regim dall 
is Degree 


REFLEX Viſion, or ReeLecreD 


A Reformed Captain on Foot follows the Company) 
the ſtanding Officer as a ſecond ; but fill maintains bi 


and Precedence. See CaPTain. 
REFORMATION, the Act of Reforming, or Cotrecting u 


The Reformation of the Roman Calendar. by Pope Greg)) vi 
effected in the Year 1582: chiefly by the Advice of Alf . 
bus, and Clavius, See CALENDAR. 8 9 
IT be Reformation of Religion, called by Way of Eminent" 
Reformation, was n by the Elector of Saxony, at the 50 
tation of Luther, about the middle of the Cane 
See D | 
| * Henry England, ing Sa 

inſt Pope Clement VII. pF his perliſting in 79 7 
8 his Divorce from Queen Catherine of Auſtriꝶ 14 the 
with the Torrent, aboliſhed the Pope's Supremacy 4 
Monaſteries, and other Religious Houſes; and divided tber 
among the Nobility and Gentry, | * 
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ey -vered a Papiſt—8o that the Refor- 
e [n every ting elle Be y in his time. Under his Son Edward 
"Ri, os went ou i further; bat was all undone again by his SUC- 
"Vn Lit wen m ho re-eſtabliſhed the antient Superſtitions. 


oo People, who were burnt for 


w de Pxecurions ae e Nerz cf ber Reign, fo alienared 
1 Fr Queen Elizabeth, herSiſter, found 
"IO ne ro carry he Reforma tion tO its full Length; 
mird Eto ſect it on the ung ca it now ſtands among us. See 
| | | Ts & N N - 

ws 7 e MATION, Fus R tiomit, af. _ which 
it buy K of Germany claim to reform the Churc 1 1N their re. 
Poli ie Territories 3 88 being inveſted with the ſpiritual as well 
GA ape N is annex d to the Principality; by this 


2 ower of Conſcience, the Diſpoſition of Ecc 


the} Dev enues, Gc. as they enjoy d the ſame at the Treaty of 


e R. 
seko Ray, or Ray of REFRACTION. See Rax 


and REFRACTION- ſhew the Hour by means of 
Dials, are ſuch as ſhew the Hour by 
RE 115 tranſparent Fluid. See DIAL. ' | 


If in or Stick be ſet up, or any Point be aſſign'd in a con- 


p If a kin or Pig for the Centre of the Dial; and a horizontal 
wa * yp os lame; aſſigning the meridian Line on 
me Me. Dee of the Bowl; and marking out the reſt of the Hour 
y fall * ao on the Edges of the Bowl : Then taking away the 
hich ae Ur Dial, and elevating a String or Thread from the End 


i Pin over the meridian Line, as much as is the Lati- 
e of the Pole of the Place.— Then, by bringing 
the Thread to caſt a Shadow on any Hour-Point ney mark d 
5 ron the E of the Bowl, by a Candle or the like; that 
Shade in the Bowl is the true Hour-Line: And if the Bowl be 
fal of Water, &'c. When this is done; it will never ſhew the true 
Hour by the Shadow of the Top of the Pin, but when filled again 
iquor. | 
wi TT N, in Mechanicks, the Deviation of a moving 
Body from its direct Courſe, by reaſon of the different Denſity 
Fart occalioned by a Body's falling obliquely out of one 
Medium into another of a different Denſity. See MEpru. 
Thus a Ball A, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 52.) moving in the Air 
i the Line AB, and falling obliquely on the Surface of the Wa- 
ter CD, does not proceed ſtraight to E, but deviates or is inflected 
to B,—Apain, if the Ball moving in Water in the ſame Line 
AB ſhould fall obliquely on a Surface of Air CD; it will not 
proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet defle@ to E, but to G. | 
No the Deflection in each Caſe is calld the Refraction; and 
the two Caſes are diſtinguiſhed by means of the Perpendicular 
MI; that, BG being called Refraction towards the Perpendicular, or 


Perpendcular, or from the Axis of Refraction. 
* Theſe Epe 1 to ariſe hence, that the Ball ar- 
ting at B, in the firſt Caſe, finds more Reſiſtance from the Side 
O, i. e. from the Side of the Water, than from the Side P, or 
chat of the Air; and in the latter more Reſiſtance from the Side 


I P, which is now the Side of the Water, than the Side O which 
ry. i that of the Ar. | | 

wn In effect the great Law of Refraction which holds in all Bedies, 
ke and all Mediums, is, That a Body paſſing obliquely out of a eſs 


into a more reſiſting Medium, is refracted from the Perpendicular; 
and in paſſing out of a more into a Jeſs reſiſting Medium, is re- 
fracted towards the Perpendicular. | 

Hence the Rays of Light falling out of Air into Water are re- 
fracted towards the Perpendicular ; whereas a Ball thrown into 


wk | the Water is refracted from it; by reaſon Water, which reſiſts 
＋ the Motion of Light leſs than Air, reſiſts that of the Ball more: 

Or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by reaſon Water, by its greater At- 
0p traction, accelerates the Motion of the Rays of Light more than 
che Air does: For that this is the true Cauſe of Refraction, at leaſt 


in Light, ſhall be ſhewn under ReFracTION of Light. | 
To haye a Body refra&ed, tis neceſſary it fall obliquely on the 
"nas Medium.—In perpendicular Incidences there is no Re- 
Pafſur, indeed, and Gallas imagined they bad obſerved a per- 
prndicular Ray of Light ab Jang a Refraction; a — xo 
8 appearing in the Water nearer than in reality it was: But 
1 mA * a attribute * 55 a Refradion of the perpendicular Rays, 
n Was owing to the dive obli 
fen og 2.0 A n of the oblique Rays atter 


= TY 


* Let is the faſt Beg ft; a 

lick a mere a manifeſt Refractiun even of perpendicular Rays 

1 2 Iſland Cryſtal. Sg ay CRYSTAL. | 5 
Me adds, that though an oblique Incidence be neceſſary in 

qu ices. cums we know of; yet the Obliquity muſt not 

1 heM 45 certain Degree. —If it do, the Body wil not penetrate 

li als in a be reflected, inſtead. of refracted Thus Cannon 


of the Wares e very obliquely on the Surtace 
| ly to ſweep the Men — * 2 a- loft again, and frequent 


m Dube * little Stones where wirh Children make their Ducks 
4 The Antients confounded Refractios with Reflexion; and twas 


* 


„ 


Medium it moves in; or a Flexion and Change of Deter- 


to the Aris of Refraction; and the other BF, Refrattion from. the Laſtly 


oppoſite Decks: And the like 


REF 


Sir 1ſaac Newton, who firſt taught us the Difference betweeti 
them.—He ſhews withall, that there is a good deal of Analogy be 
tween them; and particularly in the Caſe of Light. See Rg- 
FLECTION and REFRACTION of Light. 12 | | 

The Laws of Refra&ion' of the Rays of Light in Mediums 
differently terminated, i. e. whoſe Surfaces are Plain, Concave, 
Convex, G. make the Subject of Dioptricks. See Dror- 
TRICKS, | 8 We . 

By Refraction it is that Convex Glaſſes, or Lens's collect the 
Rays, magnify Objects, Burn, &. and that concave Lens's diſ- 
perſe the Rays, diminiſh Objects, Gr. See LENs's, Convex: 
and CoNcave. | | 

Hence the Foundation of Microſcopes, Teleſcopes, &c. See 
MicRoscoet and TELESCOPE, GG. 

By Ga of on it is, that all remote Objects are ſeen. out of 
their real Places; particularly, that che heavenly Bodies are ap- 
_ higher than they are in reality, &. See APPARENT and 

LACE. See allo REFRACTION Aſtronomical. | 

REFRACTION of Light, in Opticks, is an inflexion or deviati- 
on of the Rays from their rectilinear Courſe upon falling obliquely 
out of one Medium into another, of adifferent Denſity. See Rar. 

The Refraction of Light Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews is not per- 
form'd by the Rays falling on the very Surface of Bodies; but 
without any Contad?, by the Action of ſome Power of the Bo- 
dies equally diffuſed throughout their Surfaces ; by which fame 
Power acting in other Circumſtances, they are alſo emitted and 
reflected. See LIGHT. | 

The fame Arguments whereby we have proved that Reflection 


is perform'd without immediate Contact, go a great way towards 


demonſtrating the ſame of Refraction: To which may be added 
the following one. 2 

19. Becauſe if when Light falls out of Glaſs into Air, with the 
utmoſt Obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then made to fall 
a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected. For, the 
Power of the Glaſs after it have refracted Light emerging as ob- 
liquely as poſlible, ſuppoſing the Rays to fall {till more obliquely, 
will be too ſtrong to let any of the Rays paſs; conſequently, in- 
ſtead of being refracted they will be all reflected. 


20. Becauſe in thin Lamelle, or Plates of Glaſs, Light is re- 


flected and refracted ſeveral times alternately, as the thickneſs of 
the Lamellæ increaſes in arithmetical Progreſſion.— For here it 
depends on the thickneſs of the Lamina which of the two it ſhall 
do; whether reflect it, or let it be tranſmitted. 

| 15 Becauſe whereas the Powers of other Bodies both to reflect 
and refract Light are very nearly Proportional to their Denſities; 
yet unctuous and ſulphurous Bodies are found to reflect more 
R than according to their Denſities —For as the Rays act 
more ſtrongly on thoſe Bodies to kindle them, than on others; 
ſo do they, again, by their mutual Attraction, act more ſtrongly 
on the Rays to refract them. FF 

ly, Becauſe not wy thoſe Rays tranſmitted through Glaſs 
are found to be Fuer ut alſo thoſe vaſſing in the Air, or in a 
Vacuum near its Extremities, or even near the Extremes of many 
Opake Bodies, e. gr. the Edge of a Knife, undergo a ſimilar In- 
flexion, from the Attraction of the Body. See INFLECTION. 

The manner wherein Refraction is perform'd by meer Atrracti- 
on, without Contact, may be thus accounted et HI 
(Tab. Opticks, Fig. 56.) the Boundary of two Mediums, N and O; 
the firſt the Rarer, e. gr. Air; the ſecond the Denſer, e. gr. Glaſs ; 
the Attraction of the Medium here will be as their Denſities.— 
Suppoſe PS to be the Diſtance to which the attracting Force of 
the denſer Medium exerts itſelf within the Rarer. 

Let now a Ray of Light Aa fall obliquely on the Surface 
which ſeparates the Mediums; or rather, on the Surtace PS, 
where the Action of the ſecond and more reſiſting Medium com - 
mences. All Attraction being 'd in Lines perpendicular 
to the attractive Body, as the Ray arrives at 4, it will begin to 
be turned out of its rectilinear Courſe, by a ſuperior Force where- 
with it is attracted by the Medium O, more than by the Medium N, 
i. e. by a Force wherewith it is driven towards it in a Direction 

ndicular to its Surface.—Hence the Ray is bent. out of its 
right Line, in every Point of its Paſſage between PS and RT, 
within which the Attraction acts. Between thoſe Lines, there- 
fore it deſcribes a Curve aBb. But beyond RT, being out of 
the Sphere of Attraction of the Medium N, it will proceed uni- 
forraly in a right Line, according to the Direction of the Curve 
in the Point 6. ; | | 

Again, ſuppoſe. N the denſer and more reſiſting Medium, O 
the Rarer; and HI 2 as before; and let RT be the 
Diſtance to which the denſer Medium exerts its attractive Force 
within the Rarer: Even when the Ray has paſs'd the Point B, 
it will be within the Sphere of ſuperior Attraction of the denſer 
Medium; but that Attraction acting in Lines perpendicular to its 
Surface, the Ray will be continually drawn from its ſtraight,Courſe 
BM perpendicularly towards HI: Thus having two Forces or Di- 
rections, it will have a compound Motion, whereby inſtead of 
BM it will deſcribe Bm; which Bm, will in ſtrictneſs be a Curve. 

Laſth, a has arrived in , being out of the Influence of 
the Medium 


Direction whetein the Extreme of the Curve leaves it. 
Thus we ſee how Refradtion is performed, both toward the 
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; it will perſiſt uniformly in a right Line, in the 
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the Rays of Light, in paſſing the Surfaces of Glaſſes, Lenſes, 


fraction. See Rav, LINE, 


of the refratted Angle, is fix'd and 


n —— 
| 


C 
- 


continually diminiſhing as the Ray proceeds from B, towards the 
limic' of Attraction NT; in regard fewer and fewer Parts ſtill 
come to act: at III, e. g. all the Parts between that and PS at- 


tract, but at RT, none but thoſe in the Line HI. Note alſo, _ 
that the Diſtance between PS and RT being ſmall, when we 


confider Refraions,- no Notice is taken of the Curve Part of 
the Ray; but we conſider it as conſiſting of two ſtraight Lines, 
AREA BAR Pos 3 

 REFRACTION: in Dioptricks, is the Infection or bending ot 
and other tranſparent Bodies of different Denſities. HR 
Thus a Ray, as AB, (Tab. Opricks, Fig. 56:) falling e 
from the Radiant A, upon a Point B, in a diap Surface, HI 
rarer or denſer than the Medium along which it was propagated 
from the Radiant; it has its Direction there alter d by the Acti- 


e. gr. to C. 


Tuis Deviation is called the Reftaftion of . the Ray: BC the 


Refratted Ray, or Line of R mart and B the Point of Re- 
OINT. © v6 

The Line AB is call'd the Line of Incidence," or Ray of Inci- 

dence; and in reſpect hereof B is alſo called the Point of Incidence. 


| See InctDENCE. 397-3 


The Plane wherein both the incident and refleedRaysare found, 
is called the Plaue of Refraction; a right Line BE drawn in the 
refracting Medium 1 to the refracting Surface in the 


Point of Nefrackion B, is call d the Axis of Refractiun.— And a right 
Line DB drawn perpendicular to the refyacting Surface, in the 
Point of Incidence B, along the Medium through which the 


Ray fell, is called the Axis of Incidence. See PLane, AxIs, 
The Angle ABI included between the incident . and the 
N Surface, is called the Angle of Incidence; and the Angle 
BD included between the incident Ray, and the Axis of Inci- 
dence, is call'd the Angle of Tnclination—The Angle MDC which 
the refratted Ray makes with the Incident, is call'd che Angle 


 Refraition ; and the Angle CBE which the refracted Ray makes 


with the Axis of Refrackion, is call'd the refracted Angle. © See 


- ANGLE. 


General Laws of REFRACTION. Ae. 


I. A Ray of Light in its Pa rage out a rarer, into « defer 
Medium, e. 4 of Air — 47 ts need towards the Per- 
of Inclinati- 


pendicular, i. e. towards the Axis of Refrattion. 
_ Hence, the refraded Angle is leſs than the 
on; and the ot Refractiom leſs than that of Incidence; as 
oy _ be equal, were the Ray to proceed ſtraight from 
to 6 } | 3 | 
| Hence, alſo a Ray pe i to the refracting Surface, will 


paſs through without being refracted; as it cannot be refraFed to 
the — — The ple Cauſe thereof is, that the At- 


_ traction of the denſer Medium, which in Incidences oblique to 


its Surface acti ur icular to that Surface, draws the Ray 
out ot its Courſe: This Attraction, we ſay, in a perpendicular 
Incidence, acts in the Direction of the Ray. 25 

II. The Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the Sine 
ant; viz. If the Refraction 
be out of Air into Glaſs, it is found greater than as 114 to 76 ; 
but leſs than 115 to 76; that is, nearly as 3 to 2. 

This Ratio, aſſignd by Haygens, agrees with another of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who makes the Sine of the Angle of Inclination 
to the Sine of the refradted Angle, as 31 to 20 which is, like- 


wile, nearly as 3 to 2.— Indeed there is ſome Difference in the 


Quantity of Refra#:or, in different Kinds of Glaſs; but in phy- 
ſical Matters, Preciſeneſs is not n In Rain Water, Des 
Cartes found, the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 
to the Sine of the refracted Angle, as 250 to 187, that is, near- 


ly as 4 to 3; which agrees with Sir Iſaac Neurons Obſervation, 


who makes it as 529 to 396.—In Spirit of Wine, the ſame great 
Author makes the Ratio as 100 to 73; which is not far Tom 
the ſeſquitertian Ratio.—In Air he makes it as 385 1 to 3850. 
Wbence the different refra&ive Power in different Fluids ariſes, 
is not determined. Clear Water, of all others, refracts the leaſt ; 
and if impregnated with Salts, its Refra&ion is increaſed in Pro- 
rtion to the Quantity of Salt. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
n many Bodies, e. gr. Glaſs, Cryſtal, a Selenites, Pſeudo-To- 
paz, Cc. the refractive Power is proportionable to their Denſities ; 
only in ſulphurous Bodies, as Camphire, Oil Olive, Amber, Spi- 
rit of Turpentine, &. the Power is ta or three times greater 
than in other Bodies of equal Denſity; yet they have the Refractive 
Power with reſpect to each other, nearly as their Denſities.— 
As to Air, he ſhews that a Ray of Light in traverſing quite thro 
the Armoſphere, is refracted the fame it would be were it to 
aſs with the ſame Obliquity out of a Vacuum into Air of 
enſity with that in the loweſt Part of the Atmoſphere. See Ar. 
From the Law juſt laid down, it follows that one Angle of In- 
clination, and its correſponding refractad Angle being found by Ob- 
ſervation; the refractea cotreſponding to the ſeveral other 
Angles of Inclination, are eaſily computed Now, Zabmus and 
Kircher have found, that if the Angle of Inclination be 709. the 


refratt: batted Angle will be 386 50%; on which 28 


fe | 
as D be drawn DC Parallel to the incident Ray AB: Thi wil 
fracted Angle to the Sine of the Angle of 


fraction. 8 


REER 


conſtructed a Table of Nefractiont out of Arent Zabun h 
ſeveral Degrees of the Angle of Inclination: , de OlG, forge 
f i ooo t iernert e eren pi 


, 


Angle ot 


g. O r 
Hindi Angle. Refraction.] Incl 
2 Jt 20 6 | 13 544 
oa 
4 | 495 
RD Lf ihe. 


Hence it appears that at an Angle of Inclinatian 1.6 
the Angle of FP oadtio out of Air into E le than 16 
Angle of Inclination: And the 


moſt other dioptrical Writers, demonſtrate the Rea 

_ The 2 Ratio of the Sines of the 3 ä 
and the refracted Angles was firſt diſcovered by Wills 2 | 
—Tis rugatly attributed to Des Cartes; who having i lin 
Srellines MS, firſt publiſhed it in bis Dioprricks, mfc 
ming Suelllus; as we are inform'd by Huygens, pas. 

Indeed, as the Rays of Light are not all of the fame 

ot Refrangibility ; this conſtant Ratio muſt be different in diffs 
rent Kinds.—The Ratio therefore obſerved by Author, is he 
underſtood of Rays of the mean Refranzibility, i. e. of X 
Rays. The Difference of Refractun between the leaſt ann 
refrangible Rays, that is between Violet and red Rays, Si I 
Newton ſhews is about 2 Part of the whole Refrattun of he 
mean Refrangible; which Difference he owns is ſo ſmall that 
there ſeldom needs to be any regard had to it. See Nera. 
I. be „ R ſes out of 47 * 

. When a Kay paſſes out of a aenſer into a rarer Medium, e 

. out of Glaſs into Air, it is refracted from the Kae, : 
Fob the Axis of Refraction.— And hence the Angle of Rerifimi 
greater than the Angle of -Inclination. 

Hence, alſo, if the Angle of Inclination be leſs than 30": 
MBC is nearly equal to 4 of MBE.—Therefore MBC is on! 
half of CRE: Conſequently, if the Refraffion be out of Gli 
into Air; and the Angle of Inclination leſs than 300; the Ryy | 
is refrafed from the Axis of Refraftion by almoſt one half Par 
. 

rinciple 1 moſt Authors af to demonſtrate the 
R «Heer of Jules 1 3 Gin | 

f the Refraction be out of Air into Glaſs, the Ratio of the 
Sine of Inclination to the Sine of the refracted Angle is u 2 to 

; if out of Air into Water, as 4 to 3: e, if the Re 
FEtie be the contrary way, viz. out of Glaſs or Water into 
Air; the Ratio of the Sines in the former Caſe, will be u 2 to 


4 


Þ 


3, in the latter as 4 to 3. | 

IV. A Ray falling on a Curve Surface, whether Concave on Cu- 
vex ; is refracted after the ſame Manner as if it fell on 4 Plan 
which is a Tangent to the Curve in the Point of Incidence. 

For the Curve and plain Surface touching ir, have an infinite 
ly ſmall Part common to them both, (cach being originally gene- 
rated by the Flux of a Point). But a Ray is refracted in fuch 4 
— Part; therefore tis the ſame as if it were refracted in ſuch a 
V. If A right Line EF (Fig. 57. and 58.) cut 4 refrofiing Su- 
ace GH at right Angles ; 25 en ty F in 7 Medium 


meet the refracted Ray in C; and will be to it as the Sinedf the r. 
Inclination. 
Hence, if BC paſs out of. Glaſs into Air, it is in a ſubſeſqui- 
terate Ratio to CD; if out of Air into Glaſs, in a ſeſquialterat 
Ratio to CD. t FEY : | DE 
Hence, alſo, if Light paſs out of Water into Air; CB Bin: 
ſubſeſquitertian Ratio to CD; if out of Air into Water in a del. 
quiquartan. V | 
Laus ef REFRACTION i Plane Surfaces. 
1. If parallel Rays be refrafted out of one — mide 
another of different Denſity, they will continue Parallel after 15 


The phyſical Reaſon is, that being parallel, their Obiqug, 
or Angle of Incidence is the fame: But at equal Obliquites e. 
have ſhewn the Refraction is equal; conſequently the ale 
which they had before the Refro cin, will be retain'd 3 

But this may be alſo demonſtrated Geometrically, thus: f 5 
Rays be perpendicular to the refraAting Surface, they wil e 
without any Refrattion ; conſequently being _ before if 
1 they will be ſo after it. If they fell Obliquely, 5 i 
and DC; the Angles of Incidence o and #; and conſequen 5 
the Angles of [nclination & and 5, will be equal. Bur de 7 
of the Angles of Inclination x and - y, have the fame Rab 8. 
the Sines of the refraed Angles m and u; therefore the ! ated 
ed Angles m 'and » are alſo equal; conſequently the 

fo ' | 1 


Rays parallel. 12 | | 
Thency a Glaſs, plain on both Sides, being tum d ane the 
Sun; the Light paſſing through it will be propagated ame 


e labs were away: For the Rays being 
22 9 Refbafion— IF the Ola be turn'd 
. will be of the 
woch to — the Intenſity ing on the Spiſſitude 
Ante Rays, and on the Angle wherein has frike the 
1 h which are here unvaried. See Rav. 
Dbjets Ng GD and Cp, (Fg 590). proceeding from the 
o, and falling on 4 Plane Surface of a' different 
che Points of RefradFion D and P js fo op di- 
che Cathetus of Incidence GK; the refracted Rays 
- 17 have the fame virtual Focus, or Point of Diſper- 
Dr 7. FT . a 
G. 1 in Rays very near each other, the Diſtance 
kene Catherus is the ſame as to Senſe; very near Rays will 
from if 1. me Point G, i. e. have the ſame virtual Fo- 
diverge eee 29. When refra&ed Rays falling on the Eye 
iy” the Carhecus of Incidence, are either equally di- 
the Cathetus, or very near each-other ; the) will flow 
1 35 it they came to it from the Point G; conſe- 
en the Point C will be ſeen by the refradfed Rays 1 


"0 CD fall obliquely out of a2 thinner into a 
7 7 having a yp Fm the Diſtance of the Ra- 
A CK has a leſs Ratio to the Point of Diſperſion, or 
nul Focus KG, than the Sine of the refracted Angle to the 
oy of Inclination.—Bur if the Diſtance of the 
point of Refraffion from the Cathetus of Incidence KD be leſs 
un the eleventh ot nineteenth Part of the Diſtance of the radi- 
| a ls Part thereof be ſo ſmall that it can't be aſſign d 
or need not be minded, then will CK be to KG, as to Senſe: 
the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle, to the Sine of the 
le of Inclination. 5 | 5 

ence, 19. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glaſs, the 
Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion of Rays near the Cathetus, 
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e. 5 Seſquialterate, of the radiant P oint 5 of more remote Rays, 
0 greater than delqualterate. - -- 2. ES 5 
b Hence, 25 10 the Eye be placed in a denſe Medium, Ob- 


jects in a Rarer will appear more remote than they are; and the 
Place of the Image in any given Caſe, may be determined fram 
Ohefts out of the Water muſt appear further diftant than in reakty 


„Ä ͤ LO ON ay 

4. If a Ray. GD. fall obliquely out of à denſer, into a rarer 
Medium AB; the Diſtance of the radiant Point GK, has a-grea- 
ter Ratio to the Diſtance of the Point of Diſperhon KC, than 


CS — oy wm © Þ ww. 


the Sine of the refractel Angle has to the Sine of the Angle. of 
Inclination, In the other Caſe of the preceding Theorem, KG 
; will de to KC, as to Senſe, in the Ratio of the Sine of refract- 


ed Angle, to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. - _ 
Hence, 19; If Re Rs be out of Glafs into Air, the Di- 
ſtance of the Point of Diſperſion of Rays near the Cathetus of 
Incidence, is Subſeſquialterate of the Diſtance. of the radiant 
pers That of the more remote Rays is leſs than the Subſeſ- 
nn, ens | 25s vl 7 
But, 29. if the Refraftion be out of Water into Air; the Di- 
ſtance of the Point of rs Ae of Rays near the Cathetus, is 
ER; of thoſe more remote, leſs than Subſeſqui- 
And 30. The Eye therefore being in a rarer Medium, Objects 
paced in a Denſer appear nearer than they are; and the Place of 
the Image way bedetermined in any given Caſe by the Ratio of 
Refratfio — ence the Bottom of a Veſſel full of Water, is rais'd 
by Refr ation, to a third Part of irs Height, with reſpect to an 
bye perpendicularly over the refracting Surface; and hence Fiſbes, 
aud ther Bodies under Water, appear nearer than they really are. 
If the Eye be placed in a rarer Medium, an Object ſeen in 
2 denſer Medium, by a Ray refracted in a plane Surface, will ap- 
ber larger than it really is If the Object be in a rarer, and 
je in a denſer Medium, the Object will appear leſs than it is. 
3 in each Caſe the apparent Magnitude is to the real one in 
uo compounded of the Diſtance of the Point to which the 
15 tend before Refraftion, from the refracting Surface FL 
15 to che Diſtance of the Eye GL, from the ſame, and 
Diſtance of the Object from the Eye GM, to its Diſtance 
H a Point to which the Rays FL tend before Refractun. 
meal 19. If the Object AB be very remote; FM will be 
© {uy equalto GM; and therefore the real Magnitude MB 
be ey ng MH, as GL to FL, or the Diſtance of the 
At the refracting Plane to the Diſtance of the Point of 
Hes e E from the ſame Plane. 
wy —_ * Objefis under Water, to an Eye in the Air, appear 
pear bf 40.4 ww to Fiſhes under Water, Oe; is the Air 


1 Rernacriox in Spherical Surfaces, beth Concave and 


LA Rey of Lahr D 33 | ry OP 
deer Sphere. Aft. St D (BK: GT ) Parallel to the Axis of a 
in the pp rer After a ſingle Refrachiom in E, falls in with the Axis 

ie Pon F, beyond the Ce 1 . - 
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For the Semidiarneter CE drawn” to the Point of Refrattion 
Es is cular*to the Surface KL, and is therefore the Ax- 
is of fon; but 2 Ray out of a rarer into a denſer Medium; 
we have ſhewn, is refractea towards the dicular, or the Ax- 
is of Ræfract ion; therefore the Ray DE ill converge to the Ax- 
is of the Sphere AF; and will, therefore at h concut with 
it; and that — F the Centre C, in F; becauſe the Angle of 
Refraftion FEH 4s leſs than the Angle | 


denſer Medium, parallel to its Axis AF; the Semidiameter CE 
will be to the refracted Ray EF in the Ratio of the Sine of the 
+ rom Angle co the Sine of the Angle of Inclination ; But the 
iſtance of the Focus or Point of Concurrence to the refratted. 

y FE is in the Ratio of the Sine of the refractea Angle to the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination. - | 
. If a Ray DE fall on a denſer ſpherically Convex Surface 
KL, Parallel to the Axis AF; the Diſtance of the Focus from 
the refracting Surface FB, is to its Diſtance from the Cen- 
tre FC; in a Ratio greater than that of the Sine of the Angle 
of Inclination to the Sine of the refract d Angle. —But if the 
Rays be very near the Axis; and the Angle of Inclination BCE of 


a few ces; the Diſtances of the Focus from the Surface, 


and the Centre FB and FC, will be, nearly, in the Ratio of the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the Sine of the refrafted 


Hence, 19. If the Refrattion be out of Air into Glaſs in the 
Caſe of Rays near the Axis, BF: FC:: 3: 2. And in the 
Caſe of the Rays remoter from the Axis, BF: FC = 3: 2. 
Conſequently in the former Caſe, BC: BF:: 1: 3; and in 
% ²˙ -A oo 0 ef oi Be, 

And 2. If the Refraction be out of Air into Water; in the former 
Caſe, BF: FC:: 4: 3; and in the latter, BF: FC = 4: 
3. Conſequently in the former BC: BF: ; 1: 4, and on 
the latter BC: BF < 1 : 13 eee 

Hence, 39. Since the Sun's Rays are Parallel, as to Senſe ; if 
they fall on the Surface of a ſolid Glaſs Sphere, or of a Sphere 
full of: Water, they will not concur with the Axis within the 


So that Viteilio was miſtaken when he imagined that the 


Sun's Rays falling on the Surface of a Cryſtallin Sphere, were- 
refratted to the Centre. See Focus. Se 
4. If a Ray DE (Fig. 62) fall out of a denſer into a rarer 
ſpherical Medium; after Refractiom it will diverge from the Axis; 
and the Diſtance of the Point of Dif » or the virtual Fo- 
cus from the Centre of the Sphere, FC, will be to its Semidia- 
meter CE in the Ratio of the Sine of the refructed Angle to the 
of Refrattion; but to the Portion of the refrafted Ray 
drawn back, FE, in the Ratio of the Sine of the 
to the Sine of the e of Inclination 
. 5. If a Ray ED fall Parallel to the Axis AF on the ſpherically 
Convex Surface KL, of a rarer Medium, out of a denſer; the 
Diſtance df. the Point of Diſperſion from the Centre, FC, is to 
its Diſtance from the Surface FB: In a Ratio greater than that of 
the Sine of the refra#2d Angle to the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination.—Bur if the Rays DE. be very near the Axis FA, the 
Ratio will be very nearly the fame with that of the refractad An- 
gle to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. e ee CEE, 
Hence, 19. If the Refraftion be out of Glaſs into Air; in the 
Caſe of Rays near the Axis, FC: FB : : 3: 2. Conſequent- 
ly BC: FB:: 1: 2. Therefore in the Caſe of Rays more 
remote from the Axis, BC: FB < 1: 2. PE Ks OS 
2. If the Refraction be out of Water into Air; in the former 
Caſe FC: FB:: 4: 3. : Conſequently BC: FB:: 1: 33 
in the latter Caſe, therefore, BC : FB: 1 < | 


I's 3. 2 
39. Since then the Point of Diſperſion F is mors remote from 


the refracting Surface KL, if the Rays proceed out of Water, 
than out of Glaſs, into Air; Parallel Rays are leſs diſpers d in the 
former Caſe than in the latter. | 
6. If a Ray HE (Fig. 61) fall parallel to the Axis FA, out 
of ararer, on the Surface of a ſpherically concave denſer Medium; 
the refracted Ray EN will be made to recede from the Point of 
the Axis F; fo as FE will be to FC, in the Ratio of the Sine 
ot the of Inclination, to the Sine of the refractad Angle. 
7. If a Ray EH fall parallel to the Axis FB on the Concave 
Surface KL of a ſpherical denſer Medium, from a rarer; the 
Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion from the refrafing Surface 
FB; is to Diſtance from the Centre, FC, in a Ratio greater than 
that of che Sine of the of Inclination, to the Sine of the 
refracted e. But if the Rays be very near the Axis, and 
the Angle BCE very ſmall; BH will be to BC very nearly in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination; to the Sine 
of the refracted Angle. | IE) 2 pot! 
Hence, 19. If Refractian be out of Air into Glaſs 3 in the 
Caſe of the eee PG. in the 
Caſe of Rays more remote from the Axis FB: FC:: 3: 
conſequently in the former, B: FC:: 1: 2: And hence, 
in the latter, BC: FC I:: 242. e 
Hence alſo 29. If the Refraction be out of Air into Water; in 
Caſe of the Rays near the Axis; FB: FC:: 4: 3. In the 
Caſe of Rays more remote from the Axis FB: FC > 4: 3. 
a in the firſt Caſe BC : FC:: 1: 3. And henee, 
in the latter, BC: FC >» 17% tire 


F 
* - 


: of Inclination CEH. 
2. If a Ray DE fall on a ſpherically Conyex Surface of a 


ated Angle 


REF 


And hence, 3%. Since the Point of Diſperſion F, is further 
from hn Gas C, if the Refradion be in Water than in Air; 


the Rays will be leſs diſpers'd in the latter Caſe than in the former, 
8. If the Ray HE . fall parallel to the Axis AF, from 

a denſer, upon the Surface of a ſpherically. Concave rarer Me- 
dium; the refracted Ray will concur with the Axis AF, in the 
Point F; fo as the Diſtance of the Point of Concourſe from the 
Centre CF, may be to the refraffed Ray FE in the Ratio of 
the Sine of the refractea Angle, to the Sine of the Angle of In- 
Clination. * 5 4 ö 94 
Doctrine of REFRACTION ## Glaſſer, Lens 65 &c. 


19. Refr action in 4 Glaſs Priſin.—If a Ray ot Light DE (Fig. 
62.) fall obliquely out of Air on a Priſm ABC; being refradted 
towards the Perpendicular, inſtead of to F it will de- 
cline to G. i. e. towards a Line HI, drawn Perpendicular to the 
Surface AB in the Point of Refraction E.— Again, ſince the R 
EG paſſing out of the Glaſs into Air falls —7 4 on CB; it 
will be r ated to M: ſo as to recede from t pendicular 
NGO. Aud hence the various Phenomena of the Priſm. See 
PRISM. 3 | 
20. Refradtion in a Convex Lens. —If Parallel Rays AB, CD, 
and EF, (Fig. 63.) fall on the Surface of a Lens 2B 3K; the 
perpendicular Ray AB will 

ing into Air dicular, as before, it will ſtraight to 
8.5 But the Rays CD and EF falling obliquely out of Air into 
Glaſs, in D and F, will be refracted towards the Axis of Refracti- 
on, (i. e. towards Lines HI and LM drawn perpendicular to the 
acting Surface in the Points of Refractiun F and D;) and de- 
ine to R and Q.—Aguin, emerging obliquely out of the Glaſs 
into the Surface of the Air, they will be refra&ed from the Per- 
pendicular; and therefore DQ will not proceed to X but to G; 
and FP, not to V but to G: Thus likewiſe might all the other 
Rays falling on the Surface of the Glaſs, be ſhewn to be refracted 
ſo as ta meet the others about the Point G. See Focus. | 
Hence the great Property of Convex Glaſſes; viz. That they 
collect Parallel Rays, or make them converge into a Point. See 
CoNvExITY.  _ | 5 Z's 
39. Refrattion in a Concave Lens.—Parallel Rays AB, CD, 
EE. (Fig. 64.) falling on a Concave Lens GB K; the Ray 
ing perpendicular on the Glaſs at B. will paſs unrefracted 


to M; where being ſtill icular, it will paſs into the Air, 
without Refrattion to L. But the Ray CD falling obliquely on 
the Surface of the Glaſs, will be refractea towards the Perpendi- 


cular NDO, and proceed to Q; and the Ray DO again, falling 
obliquely out of the Glaſs _ the — At, will be re- 
fracted from the Perpendicular ROS, and proceed to V. After 
the ame manner might the Ray EF be ſhewn to be refracted to 
Ys and thence. to G. | Re 400 | 1532 
Fence the great of Concave Glaſſes, viz. That they 
. diſperſe Parallel Rays, or make them diverge. See Concaviry. 
40. Refradtion in a plain Glaſi.— If Parallel Rays EF, GH, 
IL, (Fig. 65.) fall obliquely on a plain Glaſs ABCD; the Obli- 
quity being the ſame in all, by reaſon of their Paralleliſm, they 
will be all equally refra&ed towards the Perpendicular ; and ac- 
N fins ED fo Pn ict: us 
| racte 3 m 5 

Parallel. ——— LookinG-Glaſs.. . 
Thus will the Rays EF, GH, and IL, at their entering the 
Glaſs, be inflected towards the right; and in their going out as 
much inflected to the left ; ſo that the firſt Refraction is here un- 
done by the ſecond: Indeed, not fo as that the Object is ſeen in 
its true Place.—For the Ray BQ being produced back again, will 
not coincide with the Ray LI; but will fall to the right thereof; 
and this the more as the Glaſs is thicker: However, as to the 
Point of Colour, the ſecond Refraction does really undo the 

firſt, See CoLouR. | | | 

5®. Refraction in Iſland Cryſtal.— The Laws of Nefractiun in 
Iſland Cryſtal differ very much from thoſe laid down in other 
Subſtances ;: for here is a double Refractiun, contrary ways, |where- 
2 1 Rays = ſplit or divided into _ and re- 
to ite Parts, but even perpendicular Rays are alſo 
Fi and one half of them refracted. | 7 , 
For the Theory hereof, ſee Iſand CRYSTAL. 


The perticuler Laws of Refvottion is the ſeveral Kinds of Lenis, 
ſce wa the Article ts | fe | Fs 8 


REFRACTION, in Aſtronomy, or REFRACTION of the Stars, 
is an Inflection of the Rays of thoſe Luminaries, in paſſing through 
our Atmoſphere; whereby the Altitudes of the heavenly Bodies 
are apparently increag'd. See STAR and ALTITUDE, &c. 3 

This Refradion ariſes hence, that the Atmoſphere is unequally 
denſe in different Stages or Regions; - rareſt of all a-top, and 
denſeſt at bottom; which 3 in the ſame Medium, makes 
it equivalent to ſeveral unequal Mediums. See An and ATMos- 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn that a Ray of — — paſſing 
the higheſt and rareſt Part of the Atmoſphere, downtothe 


* 


from 


and denſeſt, undergoes the ſame Refrain it would do in paſſing 
immediately, at the ſame Obliquity, out of a Vacuum into Air 
of equal Denſity wich that in the loweſt Part of the Atmoſphere 


' (982). 


paſs unrefracted to K, where emer- 


the 24th of Januar); which was fix Days ſooner than he 


in the Horizon have the greateſt, —From the Horizon thc 
. hence, that in the firſt Caſe the Rays 


increaſing. 


\ 


The effect of this RefratFion may be thus... 
V (Tal. Aſtronomy, Eg. 57.) dem ape 
cribed from the ces of the * Tetticy, 
1 cumference of t ich i gz 
drant of the Surface of the — nk * Ge 
of Light emitted by a Star at 8, and falling Oo poke Ni 
at E. — This Ray coming out of the Aicherial = 
is much rarer than our Air, or perhaps Out of ediuty, Which 
and falling on the Surface of the Armoſphere, Hi Vous 
wards the Perpendicular: Aud Auce the upper Ji. vr 
than that near the Earth, and grows ill denſer a, Wand, dmg 
us: The Ray, in its Progreſs will be continu”. Fe 
to arrive at the Eye in the Curve Line EA. J rade by 

Suppoſing, then the right Line AF to 
Arch ur A, the Ray will enter the Eye A, 
rection of AF.— And ſince Odjects are Aways ſeen 
according to the Direction whereof the Rays en way that Lin, 
Star will appear in AF; that is, in the Heavens at 0 Dye it 
nearer the Leut chan the Str really Q Vhichy 

ence ariſe the Phænomena of the Cre 
See 3 an, or Teil 
| hence allo it is that the Moon is ſometimes ſeen ech 
when the is below the Horizon, and th ll, 
* 4 . e Sun abore®, 'v 
| there is a Refradtion of the Stars, Gt. 
Jae from — oem 8 and from £ : 
and a Similitudine ; but alſo from preciſe | 
res D Thus, + 1 80 F 8 Obles 
he Diſtance of the two Stars, Spica Vir mis, | 

Tail, when near the Meridian, bed 2 1 2 : 
ſtantly found 35% 2. But when the Lion t- Tail i; riſen ; * 
Eaſt 34* 30“ high, Spica Virginis is oblerv'd to be in almolt Fs 
vertical Circle — Add to this, an Obſervation of the Du, whe 
winter d at Nova Zembla in 1 597 from whom the Sun wh of 
appeared cn the 14th of Now ; and again began to appear on 
have return d, according to Aſtronomical Calculations: 2 24 
ſerved in the Acta Eruditorum, A. 1697.—Nor muſt it 5 Oitted 
that Charles XI. King of Sweden, being in 1694, at Tian, n 
Weſt-Bothnia, inthe Latitude of 65? 3 , obſerv'd that the Sn 
ver ſet between the 14th and 15th Day of June; but ws ville 
in the middle of the — : The following, Tear he appoinel 
two Mathematicians, Bilembergius and Spolzus, to obſerve the funs 
more Cy who —— found that at Tiyaw in the 
middle of the Night, between the toth and 11th of Fu, the 
Sun was 2 of his Diameter above the Horizon; and on the 14th 
of June at Kangis, in the Latitude of 66? 15 they found the 
Sun at Midnight, two Diameters above the Horizon. 

Hence tis argued, That as all Light is propagated in right Lines 
no Rays could reach the Eye from a Luminary beloy the Ho- 
rizon, * unleſs they were deflected out of their Courſe at thei 
Entrance into the Atmoſphere: *Tis evident, therefore, the Rays 
are refracted in paſſing through the Atmoſphere. 

Hence, the Stars appear higher by Refraction than they 
really are; fo that to bring the obſery'd or apparent Altitudes to 
the true ones, the Quantity of Refradtion muſt be ſubſtracted. St 
ALTITUDE. >. | 
And hence; as the Antients were unacquainted with the Nr. 
frattion; reckoning upon too great Altitudes, tis no Wonderihep 
ſometimes committed conſiderable Errors. | 

From the Doctrine of Refractions it appears that we never ſe 
the rcal Sun riſing or ſetting, but only a Phantom, or Inge 
thereof; the Sun himſelf being at that time hid below the Hoi 
And from the Obiervations juſt mentioned, it follows, tht the 
Reframs are greater near the Pole, than at a lefs Latinude; 
doubt from the greater Denſity of the Atmoſphere, and tis 
greater Obliquity of the Incidence. | i 

M. de la Hire, aſſures us, he could never find any Difference i 
the Meridian Altitudes of the Stats; fo that the R raclim remil 
always the ſame.— Though he owns, near the Horizon the dif 
rent Conſtitution ot the Air, &c. may occaſion ſome Variato 
in the Refradtions. 85 ; of 
Stars in the Zenith are not ſubject to any Nefractin.— Thal 


be a T 
according Fa K 


is deducedng 
reuments ; Priat 


Zenith: All which mw 
re perpendicular; 
as Fed, "is continull 


At the ſame Altitudes the Sun and Stars all undergo the = 
Refraftion; for at equal Altitudes the incident Rays have Fr 
ſame Inclinations : but the Sines of the refracted Angles are® 
Sines of the Angles of Inclination, &. 1 

Indeed Tycho Brahe, who firſt deduced the Refractum wy 
Sun, Moon, and fixd Stars from Obſervation ; makes 
Refractions greater than thoſe of the fix'd Stars; 105 
Refracł im ſometimes greater than thoſe of the Stars, Ron 
lels—Burt the Theory of Refradtions (which we have © of 
is owing to Sellius) was not fully underſtood in his Age 
Hire and Caſſini, find the Refractim the fame in all. de dun 

M. de la Hire gives us a Table of the Refractiom of 15 
in their ſeveral of Altitude; deduced from tbY 
and moſt accurate Obſeryations; as follows. Tl 


Traction continually decreaſes to the 


ſecond their Obliquity is greateſt; in 
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95 4 vil bave the RefroHiems of the Sun to vaniſh at 
the Altirude of 46® 3 If the 

be fix'd Stars at 20e; But Caſſini has found that they reach even 
the 2 nch. —Indeed Tycho repreſented all the Refraffons lef 
to except the 0 WALK be made too 
5. For be makes the horizontal Refraction in the Sun 34“; in 
a. Man 37; in the fix d Stars 30 De {a Hire Caſſini 
make it 32 in all the heavenly Bodies. Hebo, again, makes the 
Refaftion of the Sun ar 33 Altitude, to be 55”; but Caſſini 


1 Wt 


| bt. Lott 1710, 229 Jau. obſerv'd the meridian Altitude 
of the Sun to be 750 25, % and on the 23 of June, obſery'd the 
0 


the fame to be 70 267 0 which is 10” more, that ſhould be 
le, —Having met with ſome like Obſervations before, he takes 
occaſion to fuſpect the Refraction to be varied according to the 
different Winds which blow from the different Quarters. When 
the North-Weſt. Wind blows, he thinks the Refraction is the great- 
elt; and adds, from Obſervations made at St. Baume, and St. Fi- 
lu, that the Refractiom at 24 Fathoms above the Surface of the 
Set) is 7 br 255 — See Pe e 
long ago obſerv'd the Refractius to be c every Hour; tho 
is Exprimens were made at very little Altitudes, and in Ter- 


a Star; and increaſes the Deſcenſions: It increaſes the Northern 
Declination; diminiſhes the Southern. See AsckxsroN, D- 
SCENSION, GW. | | 

Refraftion, in the Eaſtern Part of the Heavens, diminiſhes the 
Longitude of a Star; but increaſes the fame in the Weſtern Part 
ot the Heavens: It diminiſhes the Southern Latitude, and in- 
creaſes the Northern. See 'LoncrTuDE and LaTiTruDE. 

The Refradtion therefore, is by no means to be over-look'd 
in Aſtronomy.—Tis abſolutely neceſſary to the determining of 
the Phaznomena of the heavenly Motions, to a Degree of Accu- 


ncy; ſo that the antient Aſtronomy, where no regard was had ( 


to it, muſt of neceſſity have been exceedingly defective on this 
ery account. See ASTRONOMY. | 


To obſerve the REPRACTION of a Star, &c. ot 


1*. Obſerve the meridian Altitude of a Star near the Zenith; 
whence the Latitude of the Place being known, the true Decli- 
nation of the Star is eaſily had, the Star being now void of any 
kalte Refroctin. See DECLINATION. | | 

, Obſerve the Altitude of the ſame Star in any other Degree, 
8 note the Time by a Pendulum. 39. For the given Time of 

ſervation, from the Declination of the Star, compute its true 
Altirude. See ALTITUDE. | 


into a dark Room, upon aGlaſs Priſm, ABC, (Tab. 


EI WACTIELf 


That the Rays of Light are differently refrengible, is the Foun- 


thoſe of the Moon at 459%. and thoſe of dation of Sir Iſaac Newton's whole Theory of Light and Co- 


lours—The Truth of the Principle will appear from the follows 


ing Experiment. 
19. A Ray of Light being received through a little round Hole 
in fuch manner as to N near the Angle C; the various 
Colours of the Rainbow will be ſeen painted in all their Splen- 
dor on a white Paper, EF; viz, the Red in E, then the Yel- 
low, then Green, Blue, and at laſt Purple, or Violet; and on 
whatever Body you receive the Light, {till the Colours will be 
A „ . 
Yet this colour d Light is {till n like other Light, in 
right Lines; tis reflected, too, like other Lighr, from a Mirror, 
and refracted through a Lens; yet retains its Colours both after 
N and Refſection.— = N 57 a Focus, the 
s degenerate into a very bright White; but upon diverging 
_ from the 5 ocus, rele tex ore | __ * 78 
Flence, 19. Since nothing here to the Rays in paſſing 
the Priſm, o entering, and in 
quitting it: (See PRIsM.) Light is converted into thoſe Co- 
lours Ar Refraction. n 
29. 


— . 


al Objects. | wr” : FV ince the colour d Rays are ſtill | in rig Lines, 
Refraftion diminiſhes the right and oblique Aſcenſions of if reflected from Mirrors, or refracted in 1 5 * 
tain all the Properties of Light, and therefore are ſtill Light. 


3 ey the 3 MA and ga 
ther in ocus, appear White; but after Separation, | | 
Che Focus, recover their former Colours; therefore Red, Tel- 
low, Green, Blue, and Purple Rays mix'd toge 
nient Proportion, conſtitute a Reſplendent white. See W rr. 
Note, The Experiment will ſucceed if the Room 
only the Colours will be the leſs vivid. | | | 
2. A Priſm DEF (Fig. 66.) being fo diſpoſed as that the Re- 
fractions of the Rays both at their Entrance. and Exit, are equal; 
which is obtain d, by turning it ſlowly round its Axis, till che 
colour'd Light, which now riſes, and now falls, appear ſtationary 
between the two.) In the middle 1 * between the Priſm and 
the colour d Light painted on the Wall, place another Priſm 
GH to receive the colour d Light LM. After a ſecond Re- 
fraction in this ſecond, Priſm the colour d Light painted on the 
Wall, IK, will be inclined to a like Light NO, ſeen there, even 
when the Priſm GH is removed; ſo as the blue Extremities N 
and I will be further a- part than the red ones K and O. 
Hence, 19. The blue Rays muſt of Neceſſity be more re- 
fracted than the red ones; and there is, likewiſe, an unequal Re- 
fraction in the intermediate Rays. k 
Hence, therefore, the Sun's Ko are not all of the fame Re- 


bility; conſequently, not of the ſame Nature. See 


This being thus found lets than the Alritude obſerv'd ; ſubſtract Rr. | 


2 from the other; the Remainder is the Refraction tor that 
oment, in that Degree. 


FRACTION of Altitude, is an Arch of a vertical Circle, as 


z. Thoſe Rays are moſt Refrangible, which are moſt Reflexi- 
ble. See this proved under REFLEXIBILITY. 
The Difference between Refrangibility and Reflexibility was 


9 (Jab. Ajtronomy, Fig. 28.) whereby the Altitude of a Star firſt diſcover d and publiſh'd by Sir Iſaac Newton in 1675, in the 


YE, is increas'd by the Refraftion. See ALTITUDE. 


Phil. Tranſat. and from that time vindicated by him, from the 


OS EFRACTION of Declination, is an Arch of a Circle of Decli- Objections of ſeveral Authors; particularly F. Pardies, M. Ma- 
all 1 the Declination of a Star / DS is increas d riotre, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and other Gentlemen of the Eugiſb 


or dminiſſ d by the Refraction. See DECLINATION. 
"FRACTION of Aſcenſion and Deſcen 


College at Liege: At length it was more fully laid down, illuſtra- 


„is an Arch of the ted, and confirm'd by great variety of Experiments in his immor- 


3 Dd, whereby the Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion of a Star, tal Opricks. 


her right or oblique, is increaſed or 
of the Ne See Aera r0 t. c. 
r RAcriod of Longitude, 


Mereby the Longi 
means of the 5 nM of a 


diminiſhed; by means 


Frack on. See Loxorrupk, &c. 


hy the 1 
Nrpg means o action. See LATITUDE. 
to 0 ee of Light, the Diſpoſition of the Rays 
ed. See REFRAcTIONM. 1 
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Star is increagd or diminiſhed by ty; and as 3 
Nerz! 1 bur d Rays, r 4 
IU ang, TION of Latitude, is an Arch of a Circle of Latitude Light ta have its proper Colour, correſponding to its Degree of 
ons, or any Refractions; that the Sun's Light is compoſed of all 


But, further, as not only thoſe Colours of Light produced by 
Refraction in a Priſm, but alſo thoſe reflected from Opake Bo- 


is an Arch of the Ecliptic, Ti, dies have their different Degrees of Refrangibility and Reflexibili- 


ite Light ariſes from a Mixture of the ſeveral co- 
fame great Author concluded all homogeneous 


ngibility, and not capable of being chang d by any Reflexi- 
the primary Colours ; that all com 
mixture of the primary ones, c. 

The different of 


Colours ariſe from a 
CoLOUR. 


11R reat 


- © 


be not dark, | 


ge 
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Ficks. Fig. 55.) 


ther in a conve- 


N Refrangibility, he conjectures to ariſe 
cidence, into the ſame from the different Magnitude of the Particles whereof the diffe- 
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ones, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the largeſt 83 
 frangible, 5. e: the Violet Rays, of che ſmalleſt 
the intermediate Rays, Yellow; „ and Blue, of F 


inadvertently in my Bill. 
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REFRET, in Muſick. See RrroxxgL ol 
REFRIGERATIVE, in Medicine, a Remedy or Diet 

refreſhes the inner Parts by cxality therd PAL 
Such, uſually, are Ptiſans, Clyiters, as 
REFRIGERATORY, in Chymiſtry, a Cooler; or a Yeliels 
placed about the Head of an Alembic. 


— 2 


« . 


time; as it begins to grow warm. | „ 
Sometimes they content themſelves with ng a wet Cloth 
about the Head of the Alembic, inſtead of a e But 
the more uſual Method now uſed to ſupply the Place of the Re- 


frigeratory, is by a Worm, or ſpiral Pipe running through a Tub 
of cold Water. Diſtillation is perform d by Evaporation and 
| Refrigeration. See EVAPORARION, Gr. an 
REFUGE, RxrucruM, in our old Cuſtoms, a Sanctuary or 
Aſylum. See SancTUaRY and ASYLUM. | Bey 
At Paris is a Hoſpital called the Refuge, wherein diſſolute Wo- 
men are ſhut u MAGDALEN. | | 
REFUGEES, French-Calvinifts, who by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nants, in 1685, have been conſtrain'd to quit their 
Country, and retire for Refuge into Holland, Germany, England, 
&c. to fave themſelves from the neceſſity of abandoning their 


REGAL, ſomething belonging to a King. See King. 
Regal is of the ſame import with Ko ; the former being 
form d of the Latin Rex; the other of the French, Roy, King. 
See RoraL. MINT” | 9 
 REGALE, in the Bench, Jer ges, is a Right belonging 
AL vs IN 7 1 er „i a Ri I 
'tothe King over all Benefices. See BENEFICE- | 


The Regale conſiſts in enjoying the Revenues of Biſhopricks 
during the vacancy of their Secs; and of preſenting to. the Bene- 
pendant thereon, which become vacant during that time, 


cured Letters Patents, to ſecure bim from the Regal. 
The Enjoyment of the Fruits of the See is called the Temporal 
Regale; that of preſenting to Benefices the ſpiritual Regale. 


p- Some refer the pts, 1 1 © nc of Clonis, and 
the Clergy granted this Priviledge to the King, upon his de- 
, 2 Aarian gratified Charle- 


feating the Vifeggoths ; others ſay, 

3 ** a Council held at Rome. — Tis obſerv'd by o- 
thers, that the Regale was originally no more than a Ward, or 
Adminiſtration ; and that the Kings were only Depoſitaries of 
the Fruits of the vacant Biſhopricks, and appointed Oeconomi to 
look to them during the Vacancy. See Otconomars. 

*Tis added, that the Kings of the firſt and ſecond Race never 
enjoy'd any ſuch Priviledge, and that it was only introduced in 
the twelfth Century, in favour of_Inveſtitures. See InvesT1- 
TURE. | 

REGALR, REGAL10, a magnificent Treat or Entertainment, 

ven Embaſſadors, or other Perſons of Diſtinction, to divert or 
them Honour. FRE | 

In 1:aly tis uſual at the Arrival of any Traveller of Eminence, 


| to ſend him a Regale; that is, a Preſent of Fruits, Sweet-Meats, 


e. by way of Refreſhment. | 
_ REGALIA, in Law, the Rights or Prerogatives of a King. 
See King. | 

Theſe are reckoned by Civilians to be fix; 19. Power of Ju- 
dicature. 2%. Power of Life and Death. 39. Power of 
War and Peace. 4%. Maſterleſs Goods. 5®. Aſſeſsments. 
69. Minting of Money. See RoyaLTIE. 

REGALIA is alſo uſed for the ſeveral Parts of the Apparatus of 
2 Coronation; as the Sceptre with the Croſs; Sceptre with the 
Dove; St. Edward's Staff; four ſeveral Swords; the Globe; the 
Orb with the Croſs, &c. uſed at the Coronation of our Kings 
See CORONATION. 

REGALI1A, of the Church, are thoſe Rights and Priviledges 
which Cathedrals, & c. enjoy by Grants, and other Conceſſions 
of Kings. See CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, Ge. 

Sometimes the Term is uſed for the Patrimony of the Church ; 
as Regalia Sancti Petri, &c. and particularly for ſuch Lands and 
Hereditaments as have been given 2 * to the Church,—Cep;. 
mus in Manum noſtram Baroniam egalia que Archiepiſcopus 
Eborum de nobis tenet. Pryn. Lib. Ang. my. | 
| Theſe Regalia while in Poſſeſſion of the Church, were ſubject 
to the ſame Services as all other temporal Inheritances; and after 
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Ve Gold. See 
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88 the 

applied—The 
with common Aqua F val Armoniae, wig 
f Nitte and Vittiol, See Agua Fort, Fortis, Which is made 


Aqua Regalis diſſolves Gold, but not Silver; Aqua Fortis &. 
ver, but not Gold. For the reaſon hereof ſee MexsrxUU. 
REGARD, of the Foreſt, the over - ſight or inſpection thers. 
of; or the Office or Province of the Regarder; which is to 
through the whole Foreſt, and every Bailiwick thereof teh the 
holding of the Seſſions of the Foreſt, or Juſtice Seat: to fee and 
9 3 N 1 
Ad videndum, ad Inquir » ad Imbre viandum, certifien- 
dum, &c. See Ne e | wi 
: 9 is 2 wy by the arp of the Regarder's 
e. the whole Foreſt; or all the Ground is Parcel 
thereof. See PuRLItv. , | 5 NG Fwd 
- REGARDANT, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a Lion, or o 
ther Beaſt of Prey, bore in a Poſture of looking behind hm, 
with his Face towards his Tail, 
Others apply it to a Beaſt which only ſhews the Head, and 


* 


ſome Part of the Neck, as moving from out of ſome Diviſon 
of the Coat into another —He bes Azure, three Bends, 05 in 


a chief Argent, charg d with a Lion regardant Gules 

Villain REGARDANT, or Regardant to the Manon, is m anti- 
ent Officer, or Retainer to the Lord; thus called becauſe charged 
— — r e within the 3 to ſee the ſame freed 
o thy and loathſome things ight annoy it. Cote on 
Litileton, dl + IM ; 5 EDS. 
 REGARDER, REGARDATOR Foreſts, an antient Officer of 
the King's Foreſt, whoſe Buſineſs was every Year, upon Oath, 
to make a Regard, i. e. take a View of the Foreſt Limits; alſo 
to enquire of all Offences and Defaults committed by the Fo- 
reſters within the Foreſt, and of all the Concealments of them, 
and whether all the other Officers did execute their reſpeQire 
Duties or not. See Forts. 

Marrwood refers this Inſtitution to King Henry II. but Selm 
thinks the Name, at leaſt, was given ſince, and that they 
were the ſame with thoſe Officers called Cuſtodes Venationis. See 
RecGaRD. * | | 2 

REGEL, or RIGEL, a fixd Star of the firſt Magnitude, in 
Orions Left Foot.—Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. ſee among the 
reſt of the Conſtellation Or1own. | : 

REGENERATION, in Theology, the Acc of being bom 
. by a ſpiritual Birth, or of becoming a Child of God. Se 
CONVERSION. 5 

Regeneration is perform'd by the waſhing of the Holy Spit 
whereof Baptiſm is the Sign. See BayTI5M. | 

When an Infidel is converted, Baptiſt is adminiſtred 54 gn 
of Regeneration. : 

REGENT, a Perſon who governs a Kingdom during the 
Minority, or the Abſence of the King. See Vice Ror. 

In France, the Queen Mother has the Regency of the Ki. 
dom, under the Title of Queen Regent, while the King i hor? 
nor. Some have urged that Women being incapable of face 
ing to that Crown, were incapable of the Regency; but Cum 
has declared in their favour. See SAL Ic. ; we 

REGENT is alſo uſed for a Profeſſor of Arts or Sciences 
1 a Seer; CN of Pupils," in a Called: ou _ 

e Foreign Univerſities are generally compoſed o 
Profeſſors 5 5 are Relative Tem. 
See TUTOR. | ont of 

Regent is generally reſtrain'd to the lower Claſſes, 35 Reg "ather 
Rhetoric, Regent of Logic, &c. thoſe of Philoſophy Af 
call'd Profeſſors. See PRoFEssoR. . 

REGIFUGE, Rxorruc mai, a Feaſt held in antient | 
the ſixth of the Calends of March, i. e. on our 24 oof Tir 
in Memory of the Expullion of their Kings, particularly or 4. 


Regents. Regent and Sch 


1s flying out of Rome on that Day. See FEAST: 
raph. have this Feaſt to bear the Name from the Rex S- 
crorum, King of the Sacrifices, fiying out of the Comm 


or the 
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no. drinking, eloathing, and the like; accommoda- 
pd Diet, cod 40 the peroculr Courſe of Medicine 
= is under. See DIET: * 0288 | 


Patent bie whether the hot or cold Regimes en be moſt conve- 
=, Fevers—The hot Re which antiently obtained-in 
t the Small. Por, 
: —ͤ— K i an 


; pure Latin, and ſigni gras 75 
eren sn, in Chymiſtry and Alchymy, i the'Method of or- 
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GREE. EY . . £2 
men of the Work, that is, of the Philoſophers Stone, call'd 
= beer, is the * Conduct to be obſervd to 
atrain Projecti apron 

are three things to be chiefly regarded in the Regimen of 
| Wigs firſt — a gentle, eaſy Heat, at the be- 
ginning of the Coction. 5 
The ſecond to continue this external Heat according to the 


| common and aſtronomical Lear: The beginning being the Win- 
ter, the Progreſs the Spring, then Summer, and laſtly Autumn, 
which is the time of Maturity and Perfection of the Stone: In all 
which the Heat is to be augmented in Proportion to the Aug- 
mentation obſerv d in Nature. „„ 55 

It i to be added, that the Work may not be begun in any Seaſon, 
but regard is to be had to the Seaſons of Nature; leaſt the Win- 
ter of the Work be found in the Summer of the Year, Cc. 


M is „ not of that when it 
1 ſet at Liberty from the Priſons Nature had inclo- 
it in | - | 


The third is that in augmenting the Fire, the Augmentation be 
not of a whole Degree at once; the Spirits being unable to bear 
ſuch Violence; but a Degree is to be divided into four Parts, and 
one Part to be taken at a time. See DRORERE. | 

All the Operations of the firſt Regimen, are occult and inviſible : 
In the ſecond Regimen comes Putrifaction, which is the firſt ſen- 
ſible —— ſhewing it ſelf by its black Colour. See PuUTR1-- 
FACTION, Gc. ps 


Syntax or Conſtruction which regulates the Dependancy of Words; 
and the Alcerations which one occaſions in another. See SvN- 
rax and CONSTRUCTION. : 


7. e. a Verb active governs an Accuſative; or requires that the 
Noun which receives its Action be in the Accuſative Caſe. See 
Vers, AccusaTive, &c. Oe. 
_ Prepolitions have ſome Regimen, i. e. they require certain Caſes 
in the Nouns they are prefix d to; by which they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed nas Adverbs which have none. See PREPosITION and 
The Regimen, or Conſtruction of Government, is entirely ar- 
bitrary; and differs in all Languages; one Language forming its 


It lieu thereof, as the Engliſh, by of, to, &c. the French, Spani- 
2 and I:alians, by de, a, da, 2 See Cast. : 


e there is no Verb but has its Nominative Caſe, either 
cxprelsd or underſtood. —Indeed in Languages which have pro- 


= not a Nominative Caſe: as Scio petrum eſſe doctum. 


ſntiy Th See ADJECTIVE, &c. 1 | 
alte Nhat there is no Genitive Caſe but is govern'd by ſome 
or, wht. 3 inaſmuch as that Caſe always expreſſes the Poſſeſ- 


—_ not hold ſo ap rent] * | 1 
in regard nty in the modern as the antient Languages; 
K of ths Gent Bete. of de, &c. which are the proper Sins 
Gras dive Caſes, are frequently uſed as | Prepoſitions. 


Kia, the Regimen of Verbs is frequently laid on different 


does tions, according to Cuſtom or Uſage; which yet 
ben thar Go" 155 ſpecific Relation of og 


Seaſon of the Work; always obſerving four Seaſons, as in the 


: REGION cogra cula 
| „ REG10, in Ge 7» a Country; or a particular 
Diviſion of the Earth; or a Tract of ab 8 
of the ſame Nation. See EAR TH, NaTioN, @&c. 
The modern Aſtronomers divide the Moon into ſeveral Rh.. 
_—_ Provinces, to each whereof they give its Name. See 
DON... ESE Fy 


Which, however, is to be underſtood of the Day wherein the 


REGIMEN, or GOVERNMENT, in Grammar, is that Part of 


Thus we fay, the Regimes of a Verb active, is an Accuſative, 


VENTER. . | ; 
The upper Region is that of the Head; reaching as low as the 
firſt Verielra; and comprehending the animal Organs, the Brain, 


Regimen by Caſes, as the Lats and Greets; others by Particles, 


3 There is no Adjective but has a Relation to ſome Sub- | 
muſt be governed by the poſleſs'd.—This Rule does 
e, but only 


to made Choice of this or th di 
Tncy.—Thu the Latins ſay, Frvare — & onttnler ohe and the Wants of the People ſhould call him. See W. 


See Fuga. govern indifferentiy either a Dative or an Accuſative. Some- 
1”  rimes, allo, the Vetb adimitsf ſeveral Regim 
bquem, or arm, Eripere marti Iven, or aliquem a morte. 


men; as, proftare a- 


the Senſe in which, paricula d do be bad to the ugs of 


Thus the Latin, covert alleu, ſignifies to watch, 


or be careful of the preſervation of any one: Cavere aliqvem, to 


beware of him. 5 | | 
- There is one common Fault in Regimen, which our accu- 
rate Writers be careful to avoid; vis. the yling of two 


Verbs that require different Caſes, together, as only gover: 

one Caſe: As in this Example; embracing and giving hi 
Bleſſing to his Son; where, embracing requiring an Accuſative, 
ffe- and giving a Dative Caſe, the Regimen, or Conſtruction of the 
firſt Verb with the Noun is irregular: embrace to a Sox. 
© "The fame may be obſerv'd in Nouns; as I conjured him by 
the Memory and the Friendſhip he bore my Father; where Me- 

mory does not agree with the Verb he bore. EW 


GIMENT, in War, a Body of Troops of Horſe, or Com- 


panies of Foot, commanded by a Colonel. See CoLonzr. 
| The Number of Men in a Regiment is as undetermined as 
that of the Men in a Troop or Company. See Troop and 
Corr. „ 1 obB 

There are Regiments of Horſe, that are not above 300 Men; 
and there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the Regiment of Pi- 
caray in France conſiſts of 120 Companies, or 6000 Men. | 


French Regiments of Horſe are not commanded by a Co- 


lonel, as the Foot are, but by a Meffre d Camp. See MtsTrs 


Some obſerve, that there were no Regiments of Horſe before 
the Year 1637. Till then the Troops were looſe, and indepen- 
dent of each other, not incorporated into a Body or Regiment. 
See 'GvaRD:. | © | 

- REGIO 4} 


Aſs 7 is a Writ whereby the King rives his Roy- 
the Election of a Biſhop. See BT 


Land inhabited by People 


| -Rx610N in PhyGolgy.—Authors divide the Atmoſphere into 
tliree Stages, rd upper, middle, and lower Regions, See 
ATMosPHERE./ ' 5 8 SAT] Wet | 


The loweſt is that wherein we breath; and is bounded by the 
Reflexion of the Suns Rays; that is, by the Height to which 


rebound from the Earth. See Rar. 
he middle is that wherein the Clouds reſide, Meteors are 


form d, G. extending from the Extremity of the /oweſt, to the 
tops of 3 Mountains. See METEOR, CLoup, Moux- 
TAIN, c. 125 

The upper commences from the Tops of the Mountains, and 
reaches to the utmoſt Limits of the Atmoſphere.— In this reigns 
a perpetual, equable Calmneſs, Clearneſs, and Serenity. See Arx. 

Some Authors uſe the Term Elementary Region, for the Space 
of the whole Atmoſphere, from the Earth to the Sphere or Hea- 
ven of the Moon; becauſe within this are contained the four Ele- 
ments, and all Elementary Bodies. See ELEMENT and Ex. x- 
MEN TA RV. ; 


Etherial Region is uſed for the whole extent of the Univerſe, 


including the Orb of the fix d Stars, &c. See UNIVERSE. 


REe610N, in Anatomy, is a Diviſion ot the human Body. See 


Anatomiſts divide the Body into three Regions, or Ventert. See 


. See HE AD, c. / 


The middle Region is that of the Thorax or Breaſt, which Hip- 
focrates calls the upper Venter, and which reaches from the Cla- 
vicles to the Diaphragm ; wherein are contained the vital Parts, 
as the Heart, Lungs, Oc. See HEART, LUNGs, &. — 
The third or lower Region is the Abdomen or Belly, &c. con- 
taining the natural Parts, deſtin d for Digeſtion, Purgation, and 
Generation. Sce ABDOMEN. 7 ow | 
REGIONARY, RE610NarIVs, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a a 
Title given from the fifth Century, to Perſons who had the Charge 
and Adminiſtration of the Church Affairs within a certain Di- 
ſtrict or Region. | 


At Rome there were antiently ſeven Regionary Deacons, who 


preſided over a kind of Hoſpitals, and look d to the Diſtribution 
of Alms. See Deacon. 


There were alſo Kegionary Subdeacons, and Regionary Notaries, 


Regionary Biſhops, &c. See NOTARY. F 
A Regionary Biſhop was properly a Miſſionary inveſted with an 
Epiſcopal Character, but without being attach d to any particular 
See; that he might be at Liberty to of er and perform o- 
ther Functions of his Miniſtry, whither 


oever the Spirit of God, 


and ped Menon, Ks and M 
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- "REGLET, or 


on demand the Lieges can have a view of any, Writs: which the 
Law requires to be regiſter d. or which Parties for their Security 
have thought fit: ro record. 4 


unſpeakable Advantage of. the Subject. 
N can have a right to any Eſtate, but it muſt. be regi- 
Fred within forty Days of his becoming ſeiz d of it, otherwiſe 
tis null: By this means all ſecret Conveyarices are cut off 
ReG18TER. is alſo uſed for the Clerk or Keeper of a Regiſter, 


* 0 


or Regiftry. See CLERK. | 


der 


Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from the Regiſters they 


Arches Court of Canterbury, Regiſter of the Court of Admiralty 
| Regiſter of the Prerogative Court ;, Regiſter of the Garter, who is Com 


always Dean of Minaſor 
Tr., PREROGATIVE, GARTER, @c. 


See DELEGATE, ARCHES, ADMIRAL-= 
Rrchrzn of a Pariſb-Church, is 2 Book wherein the yearly 


ſms, Marriages, and Burials of each Pariſh, are orderly reg;- 
This Practice was laudably inſtituted by that hw 


tunate Perſon, Thomas C 
FP See BiiL 
Rxc1$TER is alſo the Title of a Book, containing the Forms 
of moſt of the Writs uſed in Common Law; call'd the Regiſter. 
7 R Rain, Orin Laie obſerves, is one of the ma 
is Regiſter, Cote on Littieton obſerves, is one moſt. 
antient Books of the Common Lax. 
 . Re6I8TER-Ships, or Ships 27 ReGisTER, in Commerce, are 
Veſſels to which the King of Spain, or the Council of the In 
dies, grant Permiſſions to go and traffick in the Parts of the Spa- 
iſh Weſt-Indies. See COME. 
They are thus called becauſe rhe Ships are to be regiſtered 
fore ſer fail from Cadix, which is the Place where they uſu- 
| Theſe Velitls, by the Tenor of the Permit, are not to exceed 
three hundred Tuns: But there is that underſtanding be- 
tween the Merchants and the Council of the Indies, that Ships of 
five or fix hundred Tun frequently paſs un- notec. SL 
The Permiſſions coſt thirty thouſand Pieces of Eight, each: 
But were they to coſt an hundred thouſand the Merchants would. 
be Gainers, and the King of Spain a Loſer. For though the 
Quantity and Quality of the Merchandices on-board, be always 
expreſs'd; yet, by Force of Preſents, the Officers here and in 
the Indies, allow them to load and unload vaſtly more than the 
Permiſſion expreſſes. —Veſlels whoſe Certificate only mentions 
twelve thouſand Skins, and an hundred thouſand Pieces of Eight, 
have been known to have on-board above four Millions in Gold 
and Silver; twenty fix thouſand Skins, Gr. So that the King 
of «meh _ and his other Dues, were almoſt nothing to what 
dd to this, that in the Years 1702, 1703, G. theſe Regiſter 
Veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, ſold their Com- 
modities for above three hundred per 
fold for 18 Pieces of Eight; an Ell of ordinary Cloth for 12 
Pieces of Eight, Oc. 2: Þ 
Among the Regiſter Veſſels may be reckoned a Ship of five 
hundred Tuns, which the King of —_ allows the Eng/zſo South-. 
Sea Company to ſend each Year to the Fairs held at Porto Bello, 
Carthagena, &c. See COMPANY. | | 
Rec15TER; among Letter-Founders, is one of the inner Parts 
of the Mould wherein the Printing-Types are caſt. See LETTER. 
Its uſe is to direct the joining them juſtly together again, after 
opening them to take out the new-caſt See Lettor- 


FOUNDERY. «Af 
REG1sTERs, in Chymiſtry, are Holes, or Chinks, with Sto 


” 
Ct 


1 them, contrived in the Sides of Furnaces, to ate the 
ire, 1. e. to make the Heat immediately more intenſe, or re- 
miſs, by ing them to let in the Air, or keeping them cloſe, 
to exclude it. FURNACE, Fiks, Hear, DEGREE; G. 


„ REGISTRING, in Printing, the dif of the Prefs fo 
as that the Lines and Pages printed on one Side of the Sheer, 
meet exactiy againſt thoſe on the other ; which is done by means 


The Regiſters were firſt ſer on Foot by Ad of Parliament un- 
King James VI. to the 
0 


4 


Cromwell, Earl of Effex, Anno 1538. 
of Rona ron is alſo uſed for a Perſon. who furbiſhes up di 


REGRESSION, ' or 


CIRCLE, 


' LYGON. 


Cent. Profit —A Hat was 


rec 0. 
wherein, the 


Univerfity Statutes," c: # Ps eres. 
1 Ron Jenn Sew "IA 
IGLET, in Architecture, 3 

uldiog, uſed chiefly in Compartiments, wa 


de . The Word is a diminu tive of the French 5 
Ro grs, or Role, in Printing, ate thin Mule 


placed 8 
tween the Pages, and at the extremes : — 
ND 
the Chaſe. See CHa. bows os wang Run. 
Ibey are particularly denominated from the Place i 
in reſpect of the Pages, Head-Sticks, — — 
Metal, 4 of a 


umns, in Boo 


Inch long, bur which may be 
together; uſed to ſeparate the 
veral-in the ſame Page; as alſo for Lines to Place the Notes on 
in Printing of Muſick. e 
Lat, Regler, is alſo a little thin ſlip of Wood uſed by foe 
* 
11 on the „ faſt as Compoſe 
POSITOR, GALLEY, &*c. 35 0 ans e 
REGRAIOR, a Law Word, formerly uſed for one tha 
ught Wholeſale, or by the Great, and fold again by Retail 
* . K 1 uſed 8 one mfg and 
| ' Wares, or Victuals in the ſame Market or Fa 
within five Miles of 1. F ag ol, On IVEY 


Moveables, to make them paſs for new. See Funzumm. 
Among Maſons, Gr. to regrate @ Stone, is to take off theouts 
Surface of an old Hewn Stone, with the Hammer and Ripe, in 
order to whiten and make it look freſh again. See gro and 


MasoNnRy. 7 i 2 ** 
Retrogr adation of Curves, Gr. Se 
RETROGRADATION, c. Ion not go og ey 
REGULA. See Rvze. „ . 
Rxdul. a, in Architecture. See Olo. | 
- REGULAR denotes the Relation of any thing that is wee! 
able or conformable to the Rules of Art. See Rus: 
Thus we fay, a Regular Proceeding —A Regular Building—\ 
now Poem, G'. Regular Verb, &c. See VERB, Toru, 
In this Senſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to Irregular, or Anoms: 
lous. See ANOMALOUS, GC. 55 Ny 
REGULAR Figure, in G „ is a Figure which is both e. 
quilateral, and equiangular; #. e. whoſe Sides, and conſequenth, 
_—_— are all equal. See Ficq unn. 
he Equilateral Triangle and Square are reguler Figure. der 
SQUARE and TRIANGLE. © | 5 
All other regular Figures conſiſting of more than four Sl, 
are called Regular Polygons. See POLYGON. - : 
Every regular Figure may be inſcribed in a Circle. 8e 


For the Dimenſions, Properties, &c. of Regular Figures, ſee Po- 


is a Solid tem- 
ted on all Sides by regular and equal Planes, and whoſe ſol Ar 
gles are all equal. See Bopy and PLans. | 
The Regular Bodies are five in Number; vis. —The " 
which conſiſts of fix equal Squares; the Pyramid or Tetrabea's 
four equal Triangles; the Octabedrom of Eight; the Dodkraluſm 
of 12 j and the Iofihedron of twenty; ſee each under its pop 
Article, Cunk, TeTRAHEDRON, AHEDRON, G. Ne 
- Beſide theſe five there can be no other Regular Bodies in Nr. 
ture. R ; T 
W meaſure the Surface and Solidity of the five regular Bode 
2 Solidity, = ane the Cube * —— under the Arc 
wg. 5 2 ES Br 

The Tirrabedron being a Pyramid, and the Ofabedrow a du 
Pyramid; and the Icoſihedrom conſiſting of twenty 
mids ; and the Dodecaedron of twelve Quinquangul oy 
Baſes are in the Surface of the I:oſibedron and Dodecahearon, a 
Vertices meeting in a Centre: "The Solidities of theſe ** 
all found from what we have ſhewn under the Pr 1. 
Their Surface is had by finding the Area of one of hei 
from the Lines that bounds it; (ſee T'R1anGLE); and mut, 
ing the Area thus found by the Number from which 
denominated; e. gr. for the Terraedron by 4; for the by 
or Cube, by ft; for the Ocfobedron by 8; for the P 


REGULAR Body, call'd alſo Platonic Body, 


N 


12 06g 2, bs . i 4 => cog Tu pp wo, * r er | th _ of 
oY | roar 3L £2 Og | "24232 Fo. one. of ll his. 1 . 0 yo Ts, 
M, Kenn 5 1 1 * te Matters c 5 = Face, 42 * ſome, new Intelligences, the 
ee 7 8. Em the Innocence of e Prince whom 1 
a EO CPI hog fell .. 5396 he deed, and the Arrifices been uſed. to $7 
ad — 6 a 


ue 1 1 
r 5 8 . 1 > n 9282 
5 LOT 4 * iS. | 1. 33333 
N 0. T1462 Upop 
ou of the "mans . Oo 28516 


ge of the Icoſibedron, t ( 9051 
EY the [colibedronz 9 0 e 9 Ky $7454 
| iat of the Loliedrons © 1s 360 _ KY 536 16 


one of theſe Bodic be required to be cue cur of Gerbe 
w.the Side of any on Solid, inſcribed in the ſame, ( nn - 
| Cube . 1547.5 * the Diameter ot any other Sphere (ſup- 

ole 8.) to 9. 23765 the Side of the Cube inſcrib'd in this hw 


ben.. & 
&, then, Tub, Gemen, Fig. 810 be the Diameter a- 

ed. 0 of it. —=ab==br. Erect che P 

e od dean 4; ys fend; then will (r) 1. 
* the Side of the Tetrahedron : (2 )f is the Sice of che 

Ee (3). d is the Side of the Octahedron. (4.) And 

urting din extreme and mean Proportion in h, db wilt bee Side 


of the Dodecabedron. (5.) Setting 


S5S<=a5S FE F = &#s . 


2” <-> 0» 


i 

cular ur; from the Centre c, to; its I TN 
1 2 eee ** os 
[ K cohhedron £4.49) Ws 


Ser neg . (eats Section, &c. 


ters of 2 Sections. 


being continued. to a certain Point, turn themſelves a . 
Way, are call d. Irregular Curves.—Such are the Conchoid, and 

the ſolid Parabola, which has 2 Square for its eee 
FLExton and RETROGRESSION, | 

REGULAR Architecture, Fortification, &c. Ses Ancarrac- 
[TURE and FORTIFICATION. - _ 

REGULAR, in the Monaſtic Senſe, is a Perſon who: has made 
hy Vows in ſome Religious Houſe. See RELIGIOUS and 

E 
ee re compretended th whole Body of Monks. 

ee Moxx. 

The Denominations of Regular, in this Caſe, ariſes hence, that 
they are bound to obſerve the Rule of the Order they are en. 
| terd into. See Ruf. E and OxbER R. 

Hence, Regular Prieſt. is uſed for a Prieſt who is in dome Re- 
lwicus Order; in oppoũtion to a Secular Prieſt, who lives in we 
World, or at large. See SECULAR. ©: 

A Cardinal is reputed both Regular and Secular, and is enti- 
tled to the Rights of both. See CaRDinNal. 

Regulars may be promoted to Biſhopricks and Archbiſhopricks, 
| 8 well as Seculars; but their Promotion ſecularizes them; the 
Seng W 0 - bog g them from the Obſeryation of the 
— made Profeſſion. See e. 


"Baan Canons. See Cake, 5 25 
REGULAR Benefices, are 5 2 can be held by Monks or 
Religious; or at leaſt, per 3 a Perſon deſirous 
to embrace the Monaſtic 1. Life "Ss ENEFICE.. .. -/ 
2 s's Maxim in the Rob Canon Law. Regularia Regula- 
ie. Regular Benefices are to be confer d on Regular Prieſts. 


og and can only be ſerved by Monks or Cardinals. See 
All Benefice we preſumed Secular unleſs they be proved Re- 


"fg the Regular Benefices were almoſt all confer'd b 
Ra iſtrations or Curacies; the * ious 0 
it Þ aways ad Manum of their diſplaced them 
«Pan —Hence the common Maxim among the Canoniſts, 
The Benefices arge nn Henle Abbjes, Conventual 
* O gare 5 ven 
N Sire Priories, and Clauftral we, Alte © may be 
. ulars in Commendam. See COMMENDAM. . 
ſure of 8 are thoſe within ay; e Inclo- 
Nc ae as the Cloiſter, Dormitory, 
Mas oppolnion to thoſe deltined for Gueſts, and for 


758 . E has the Balan 
1 45 ee . © 22 26) coed faſter or lower, Wares 


the Diameter dr up perpen- 


Such have 4 Point of Inflection, or Regreſſion; and which 


See which is rally a Son, but not a 


8 teen, ee of the Hoa, 3 witou b. 
5 44. "REGULATION, , + Ruloor Gris ried by 4 Superiors. 
e for hs en and order n 


* ran Or: 


to ach 


bim: N chat the Regubb, m font 10 


recnurſe ta ee e e comin Kang. 4 


Turtar 3 had procured a Statue to he buried in wine 


mony. with ſeyeral. 


Magical 
2 this,: cab oe 4 79 — A ize the Lame, 4 : 
po 1 2 aſbgnd hin for a 


NN. Wr +: 1 
» fignifying, a Comes *. r 


up tlie Statue 7 3 
Phe. To 


— — pert N 
a | 5p 2 


o ww 


uſed for e or Nauen; 


Subregulus, mes Tho), - 
„ the Diameter of the Sphere 2, in nary EO the two uſed indifferently for the ame Dig. 


nit 
us. in hs A of the Cathedral of Wireeſter, 1 Uthredue, 
E ſtiles himſelf Regulus, and ſometimes Sub-reguſue of the 


Worceſter. 


in other. Places we ſind Offi, Rex Merciorum; Uthreder, | 


lus ;; Aldredus, Swbregulus,. 


&c. 
EGULUS, in Chymiſtry, is the fineſt - and pureſt: Part of a ; 
Metal, or Mineral, which tanks or -precipitates to the bottom of 
the Crucible or Furnace, in melting: lea oo are 


See ETAL, MiwxnAL, Fuson, Ge. 

o procure che Reguls's of Metals, &c. Flux Powders are 
1 uſed; as Nitre, Tartar, '&'c. which purge the falpbu- 
to the 1 * ee 


le King; 6 being the the firſt born of t 
fect Metal for want of Time 


timony; or Regulus Antimonii ſtellatus P. 
But the more common way of rede 

with the Addition of Flux Powders, : as * Tartar and Nitre. See 

FLux Powder. f 


The Scoria found at tl the top of chis Regulus is violently emetic, 


2s well as the Regulus irſelf, whereof if Cups or drinking Veſſels 
be caſt, the Wine put into them will become vomitive. 
Of this. Regulus caſt in Moulds are made thoſe common- 
ly called the Aztimonial Pills, weighing about eight or ten Grains 
each, one of which bein oo Gwallowed, wil operate conſiderably 
both by Vomit and Stoo 
- Theſe Pills having thus p 
the Body, will ſerve the ſame Purpoſe 
whence they have obtained the Name of nt Fil. be irtue 


of this Regulus is not however inexhauſtible, as has been imagined ;. 
for by repeated Infuſions in Wine, though the Liquor be made 
violently Emetic at firſt, yet by Degrees it loſes its Force, andat 


length _ to be Vomitive. 


Martial RE6ULVs is a Mixture of the Nails of 


Harte s Shoes, melt x with e e vo IP 2 
this Operation ving and a cbipg u- 
rous Parts of che Antimony, more y than the ge in 


the former Caſe; and 8 5 it into 8 the Antimon) is 
hereby brought to a egree of Purity, and render d more 


c. 


This Regulus is ſometimes further putified by repeated Fuſions 


and Detonations, with the Addition of freſh Antimony, "und 


more Nitre, alrernately. 

Rol. us, in Aſtronomy, is a Star of the firſt Magnitude, in 
the Conſtellation Leo; call'd alſo from its Situation, Cor Leomis, 
or the Lion's Heart; "and by the Chaldeans, Kalbeleced, or Kalbe- 
leceid; from an Opinion of its influencing the Affairs of We 
vens: as is obſerved by Theor. See STAR. 

Tbe Longitude of Regular, as fix'd by Mr. Flamſteed, is 259 
31' 20”;-and its Latitude o. 26': 38" North See Lo. 

REHABILITATION in the Civil and Canon Law, an Acti- 
on whereby a Prince or Pope, by Diſpenſations or Letters Pa- 
tents, reſtore a Delinquent to the Condition he was in before his 
and Delinquency. - See. mann. ho 7 aR 


. m 


a 
« 


"REGULATOR: 4 Wah, 4 ſmall 8 belonging to. 
1 7 er ie eicher po > 


RE | 


1 Sits. will have this Mas ae Nate L. e 


ey 0 e. ar al 
Antimony purified by fimple. l 10 Repo of Ar. 
it 4 44a a Regale * 


med their —＋ ard b hang dif- | 


efficacious than in * ormon Regwlus See IRON, SULPHUR, | 
—The Abbies that are Chiefs of their reſpective Orders are all 8 
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other 
2 — of ſome 3 


Anthem, Ge. 


bie ef Bees, and 
wh an Eccleſiaſtick who afifts at * 


tion of à Sentence of Death, is to be-rebabilizated, W 
0 lution call'd a Sevis. See ABs0LUTION:- - 


' REHEARSAL, in Mulick and the Drama, an Ediy or Ex- 
n, made in private, previous 
rformance thereof in Foublick: to habituate 


the Actors or Performers, and make them more ready ne 


in their Parts. 


hy ME. R of che Denominations given to thi tima 
| There is « new Tragedy in Refearſol The 2 7 * Ps 301 ys ring tis 


*-REIMBURSEMENT,;in Conntieres;the Adtion of te 

or returning what Monies a Ferſon had received, by wey o 

vance; &c. or what ahother has disburſed or paid for us. 
A Perſon who gives à Bill of Exchange in Payment, 8 „ re- 

a d eee for want of being aceept- 
or 


See BNL, PRO TEST, 
'REIMBURSING is alſo uſed for the paying the Price 3 Com- 


modity coſts its Owner. Thus he has ſurrendred to me the Lot 


of Merchandice adjudged to him at the Sale at Lond," by the is 
Directors of the Eaſt- India Company; on Conditiotm of reimibin- 
Lr 
of a Capon, is that den after the er tilde Bo chat Felt take it 


the Price of the 2 with the Expences of | C 
and a Profit of 8 3 
REINFOR D Ring, 
Trunnions,” betwirt them and the Vent. See ORDNaNcE:”" + 
REINFORCEMENT, in War, « ſupply, or new Provitc 


of Men, Arms, Ammunition, c. 6 10 Y3L 
REINS, in Anatomy, the Kideys ; or that Part of an Ahi- of 


y 2-5 ff 
LENT a4 


mal whereby the Urine is {eparared from the Blood. See Kiv- 


NEYS.* See alſo Urine.” © 5524 
The Word, according to Varro, is form'd From che Greek, 
. fro, Quaſi Nai humoris ab iis oriantur.— The Greths 


call the Rein, vibe, from the Verb, N to Snow, Rain. See 
NEPHRITIC. Pigs: 

In the Manage, we ay, aHotſe ſhould have double Reine; which 
is when he has them a _ more elevated x each Side of the 
Back- bone, than upon it; ſo that our Hand along it; 
you find it large, Well furniſhes and double, pon "the Hollow that 
goes all along the Back- bone. The Back ſhould be firm, and 
not Hollow, or bending from the Withers to the Croup, but 


N See Hokse. 
REINs of 45 gw] are alſo two traps of Leather mect- 


A Falſe Rem is a Lath of La gre 
the Atch of the Banquet, to bend the 
© REINSTATING.. the reſtoring of a 
— Condition, from whence it had * Sede th 
Or wn 
R INTEGRATION. See ReDmNTEGRATION. be 
5 or RE, or Res, a little Portugneze Copper Coin, near- 
qual to the French Denier zournoir, or to third d Part of the 


— Farthing. See Cow. 
ee e et and an iim e 
PFortuguese uſually reckoning by Reis, as the 2 Paal by rave-. 

dit. See MaRAVEDIs. 
8 in treating with them, are frequently ſun with 
Demands of ſeveral thouſand Reis; when the Aral as betwixt 
S of Eight; the Mlreis, or thou- 


the Piece of Eh. Be Mare Ster —750 of them are equal to 


the Piece of LLREIS. 
KETTEN an antient Title given the German Cavalry.— 
3 is originally German, and ſignifies Horſeman, or Ca- 


REJOYN DER, in Law, an Anſwer or Exception to a Re- 
plication. See REPLICATION. | 
18 thus. —Firft, the De- 


The Order in the Court of Chancery i 

m__ ts in are Anſiver to the Plaintiff's Bill, which is fome- 

d an Exception: The Plaintiff's Anſwer to this is call'd 
a — ; and the Defendant's Anſwer to that, a Rejoynaer. 
See BILL and CHANcery. 

The Civilians call it r See DvyLicarion. 3 

— REJOYNTING, in NR” the filling up the Joints of 
the Stones in old Buildings, &c. when wore lollow by Courſe 
of Time, or Water. 

© yy form'd wich the beſt Morte; as that of Lime, 

Ciment ; ſometimes; alſo with Plaiſter, as in the Joints of 
Vale c. See MoRTar, &c. 

REITERATION, the Act of repeating a thing, or doing it 
a ſecond time. See REPETITION. 

The Church does not allow of the Reiteration of Baptiſm. 
See BAPTISM. 

St. Gregory obſerves, that tis no Rejteration, when [there are 
wanting Proofs of the thing's being regularly done before. See 
REBAPTIZAN rs. 

In Pleurifies, the Phyſicians order the bleeding to be wen 
ſix or ſeven times. See PLEURISY. 

REITERATING, in Printing. See PuN TI NO. 


to the Trunk. 


1 See Ibn 


nx of various things, conſtitutes what we call Reaſoning —Thw 


in Philoſophy, the mut > . 
ET ras = 


Word Relation is form d a referendo; 2; 
—_— is . Wera 
ec Has 's Compariſon, 8c : See Coup ARON, al 4 * 


and 
"The Ides'of Eile we acquire, when the Mi, flu. 


any ching, that it doth, as it were it t fo bh 
ther; and carry its view from TS rig 
— 84 


ted. Veher u fad 

. call. Color Has or 

mate ſome other Perſon or Rare, he Wl wi whiter, i 

; ita dc or 44, Home the Wall is call — 

the Subject; the thing it exceeds inwhitenes,, Le 

whiteneſs the Foundation of the Relation. n with 
' Relation may be conſidered two Ways; ys; a> on * 


the 2 referring one thing to another; in whi Pur 

only a Mode or or Aﬀecticn of the Mind, 4 9 9 — 
ſuch Compariſon: Or on the Part of the things refer her, 
being no other than _—_ "Rela ion, in ip ris 


3 2 
you wil, bai 
the Mind; and has nothing to do wich de ae 


our 3 — Mr. Lock obſerves, ma 


20.0 


2 Names"! cus lation is not ſo eaſily taken None d. 
in Concubine, which is a Relative Name, as well u Wie. 
There is, in effect, no Idea oy is capable of an infinite Nan. 
ber of Relations : bog one ſingle Man may at once ſuſtin the 
DOE of * on, Husband, Friend, Sobect, 
. Iſlander, Maſter, Servint, Bi: 
ger, ings 85 to an almoſt infinite Number; N 
of as many Relations, as there can be occaſions of compi 
to other in any manner of Agreement ot Di 
or any whatſoever. 

The Idews of Relations are much Clearer ad more diſtind, 
than of the things related; becauſe progres pp 
Idea is oftentimes ſufficient to give the Notion of a Nl: 
But to the knowi of any ſub Being, an accunte Cal. 
' ſundry Ideas is . See SunsrA nas. 
1 we have of the Relations berween variou 


25 1 only ceive the 2 between 2 times 2 jo ; = 
ty between 2 times 2 and 5. See JUDGMENT. 
The Perceptions we have of the Relations between the Relat 


when from this, 4 is a ſmaller Number than 6; and tlut tic 
2 is equal to 45 ther that twice 2 is a leſs Number tha 
6; I only percei „D the Numbers twice 2 ad 4 
and the 5 of 4 and 6. See REASONING. 
The Ideas of Cauie and Effect, we get from our Obſervation 
of the Viciſſitude of Things, while we perceive ome Qualities a 
Subſtances begin to exiſt, and that they receive their Exiſtence 
from the — 2 plication and Operation of other Beings —That 
which » is the Cauſe; that which is produced; the Kl. 
fect. See 1 0H and Eprzer. 8 « 
Thus Fluidity in Wax is the Effect of a certain Deper 
Heat, which we obſerve to be conſtantly produced by the A. 
plication of ſuch Heat. k 
The Denomination of Things taken from time, are for the mo 
E only 9 NN 7 7 n i, is 155 er 
ved ſixty-nine, re rty-five Years, no 
than thar "he Duration 5 her Exiſtence was equal to N 
and of her Government to forty-five annual Revolutions 


— N= are all Words anſwering to how long. 
Old, and other Words of Time, that are 1 
to ant * poſitive Ideas, are indeed Relative; and intim 


Relation to 2 cettain length of Duration, whereof we bale 
Idea in our Minds—Thus we call a Man youbg or old, 2 
lived little or much of that Time, which Men uſually Hoe ll 
And thus a. Man is called young at twenty, but an 


G. 

There are other Ideas, that are truly Relative, which ys 
fy by Names that are thought - poſitive and N 
great and little, and weak, The things thus deno 


© are referred to ſome Standards with which we compare 0 


he 0! 
Thus we call an Apple Great, which is bigger than t 
Sort of thole Nn uſed to; and a Man w No 
not ſo much Strength or Power to move, as Men ut 
or thoſe of his own Size. School Phi 
Authors give various Diviſions of Relations —The Sen 1 
loſophers commonly divide them into thoſe of Foe Th 
which — the Relationrof Cauſeand ER 


un& and 


"OE EEE on 1 11 | 
orce. from the firſt 

5 Fig Mr LI See Dar, T 
ihe E Rin dig are ſuch as include ſome Relation 

2 = PRoPosITION 
us. where the Treaſure is, 3 the 88 
1 ” much as thou „ to much thou art AS Gr. are re Rela 
be. on a diffrent * bee E flat ein de, l. e e ee 
e de Ideas: hs. 52 RELATIVE Te Fr 2 See Tini. : l 
; Theſe, 25 on the Equa- a at 40 ( GRAYITY,, 6 <d 
ies a wi veral ay EL ATI Levity, &c. CLeviry, 8. ble : 
o/ Relations. 

being ikea fow the. \Rawarnrs Theme 14115 we Wen which im be «Ra 


9 2 WH 


ne le, TR is ſe 


Thele 1 
Sometimes 


are — e eokanvary Relations, and 


May. xy; be. 
natural, in that they are altetable and ſeparable frem 
wy o whom they ſametimes ed, though neither 
of the Subſtances .o related be deſtroyed; Rut natural. r! 
ue not alterable, but are as laſting as their Subjedts. 


"Another; Relation: is the Conformity or Dilagreem 


L Theſe napdecallod adri@ Ke- a. 
# 143 01 
e ths Conformiry or Diſagreement of our. Adlon“ to. 
2 or Evil is drawn on us e 172 
Power of the La- er, and is what. we Kall Re 
bee god 1 5. 


Goop and Evuz. -. 


3 Thizdly, the Law of Opinion or Reputati- P 
theit Relation to-the firſt our; Achons are either Sins W. 


F N BESS 5 7s aS;SIEESC-- 


Virtues or Viges./ See Su, VIRTUE, Vics; G. 

| R14LarION, in Logic, is an Accident of Subſtance: 'account- 
al ode of the ten Categories dn Predicaments. .. See PREDICA= 
| MEN T and CATEGORTr. 

Each Subſtance admits of an 1 l of Relations. Thus 
the fame Peter, confidered with regard to Henry, is in the Rela- 
im of a Maſter with regard to John, in that of a Tenant; with 
reg ird to Mary, in that of a e &c. Again, with regard 
to one Perſon, he is rich, with regard to another poor; with re- 


fr, learned, unlearned, good, bad, e x 
'Tis diſputed among the School Phi rs, whether or no 
tbe Relation be a thing formally and really diſtinct from the Foun- 
c cion of the Subſtance. See SUBSTANCE... 
RELATION, is alſo uſed in the. School Thedogy, to denote r 
1 the divine Perſections, call d perſonal ones; in regard 
0 theſe. one Divine Perſon is referr'd to * and en 
| ed from it See PERSON. 
Hence 
c ellions, three Perſons, and four Relations. See TRNIrr. 
Theſe Relations are Paternity, Filiation, * Sgt appt and 
FATHER 


| allive Spiration. See PATERNITY, &c. 
Sox, SPIRIT, ec. 

ATION, in Geometry, ene Ge. is the Habitude, 
cr Reſpect of two Quantities to one another, with regard ro _ 
| (ignitude,—This we more uſually call Ratio, Reaſon. | 

The Equality or Sameneſs of two ſuch Relations, we call Fr. 
3 See PROPOR TIN. 
5 RELATION, in Grammar, 

17 © one another in Conſtruction. See ConsTRUCTION: 8 
0 aulcy and irregular Relations are the things chiefly to be guard- 

in writing 1 make L. Senſz obſcure, _ 

bo 2 wt equivocal. — Thus Orator was attended to with a 

nets, which was che more remarkable, as the Audience were 


qual, Cc. | 


7 88 nA TFS 


> » wo Ut i. 3". 


F AS. AS . HE = 4 


ſeme Emotion ere he Here, Coldneſs being put in- 
tem 1ately the Relativ 50 , ſs put 
lid thereto. Ce 7 2 mw 22 _ W N 


Rel. TION 1 is alſo fr vent! 1 Tg 
led fi s 

Zinting,. Achim: ba. a certain Eee of: the HR: 
and Members of the Building or Picture. conſtitutes 
1 SYMMETRY, |; 


L isa Term in muſical Competition, 


whey any one comes by a moral a Fowier, or EI 
pee jects, 


Men's voluntary Actions to a Rule, to which they are ROY bog! 9 — 1 with w hich, it 1 


Fe is be three Riu read 
EI. 4 Firſt; che Divine Law: Se- 


84 Frans 
ent of ficatiue or De termingtive, is à Par png ma] or pet» 
ffinity, fo without 
nchig; its on te bong to in what 
em they I wel Se Phono. ee a che 
ind, Ain Ms Are quis que, 0&2 Ou! in che | 
Englib, ho ns. wha WHO Os. 06. n 
+> 1 t its ROOT THY: 
which, bee — 17 6 ow the Noun. or Pronoug, to 
refer or determine them to ſome as to ſeeking, . 
b E the Relatir tha: 
join'd, is unde who de Ge. 
mean, I 


© Dice. Toche read, Grimindl or Joriacent ; to the. man | 


gatxd to another, he is fat, near, tall, ſhort, a Neighbous no: 


they teach, chat in God there is ane Nature, two Pro· pee 
5 by the Perſpiration of the nervous Spirits, 


is the C Correſpondence which Words | 
| 8 See 'PROCIDENTIA and PROL Apsus. 


is that which qoth acquit 


a bah Refledion of Flat 
om; dg. When Ge dae die 
" cod, in cor the preſent Note 
RELAT10N, in w. is where two things 


the . 
cg * + i 


* 12 


Such are 

Ce. 9 

RELATIVE, i in 1 Grammar, is a ö e or Term n in . 

a ſome Word fore. going, called the 
See ANTECEDENT. 445 

ELATIVE.. which Ally chats rather to | all Aud. 


e . hog ie Pr 82 80 before, or ap 


pointed to be ready, Cree — OE — ger | 
weiden as in riding Poſt 
Term is borrow'd from the French Relais, which fi 
the ſame thing.—In France, the General of the Poſts 2 
himſelf, Supelintendant of the Relays. 

RELAxs, in Hunting, are freſh Sets of Dogs 
both, diſpoſed here and there, for readineſs, in 1 
come that way, to be caſt off, or to mount " the Hunters; in | 
me the former, which are MY OY _—- 

UNTING;: 

RELAY, in I „is an opt left in a Piece of Tapi | 
ge 

the W orkmen are c - en d laces are 
to be filled up. dil the reſt of the Work is done. * Ta; 

1 RET. . 

RELAX AT. ION, i in Medicine, Se the ung 
ening of Gt Viins as, Lend of the Fibres, Nerves, 
Ge. See TENSINN> Tons, Ge. See alſo Finn. 

The Relaxation of a Muſcle. is to be effected, cither 8 
or the Regreſs of the 
Spirits, Blood, Cc. which inflated its Fibres; or by the con- 
traction of the Air, in the Globules of Blood before rng 
by the ſudden ;ihflux and admixture of the e &c. 
Muscl. E, and MyscULAR Motion. | 


Dogs, or Horſes, . or | 
Caſe the Game 


RELAXATION, in Chirurgery, is a prete! Extenſion, or 
ee ſtraining of zNewe. Tendon, Muſcle, OT the lik ; either thro? 
Violence or Weakneſs. 


Hernjas are Deſcents or Relaxations of the Inteſiines E See 


Hens aa 4 
From the fame Cauſe ariſe Deſcents orProlaphions of the Anus, 


RELAxXATTON, in Law, is uſed for a Releaſing. See RELEASE. 
In this Senſe we ſay the Relaxation of an Attachment, in the 
Court of A 

The Tenor of ndulgences 0 a Relaxation, or Diminution of 
the Pains of P See INDULGENCE. 

"RELEASE, Lal, an Infrument, whereby Eſtates, Rights, 
Titles, Entries, Actions, and other things are ſometimes extin- 

and annull'd, ſometimes transferr'd, Gmetimes abridg d, 
aud ſometimes enlarged. 

A. Releaſe is either in Fact, or in Low—A Releaſe i in Fact, is 
that which the very Words expreſſly declare A Releaſe in Law, 


by Way of — or Intend- 
| RELE- 


ment of Law. 


mains of the Bodies or Cloaths of ſome Saint 


REL. 8 


ud e ITY a kind Bi or k 
xious Perſon i 
WW: and to e 


IE. "7 
' My Lord Cobe'c Hades a Manas" ichs Ste: 
"Th n 6 FOI 6 deer. 


ci more aq es d 
Rome Relegation Was a leſs ſevere Puniſhment i 


1 
n 


tion, in that the relagated Perſon did not thereby 
of a Romdy Citizen, nor thoſe of his Family,” 1 a 
of a Father qver his Children, c. See „ 
RELICKS, RetiQUT=, in the 'Romi/b-Church, certain Nyse 
or — 
voutly preſeryed in Honour to his or, Marra. for Nee, 
ons ki, rever'd, Or. r. See SAINT, | * 
088 ks 


The Aba in Points of Relicks are moſt 
lon, a Benedictine, complains of the great Number of ſuſpected 
Reliks expoſed on Altars: He ons that were there to be a ſtrict 


Inquiſition into the”Relebs, vaſt Numbers of ſpumous qnes would 


be found offer d every where to the Piety and Devotion of the 
Faithful: And adds, that Bones are frequentiy conſecrated, ſo far 


from belonging to Saints, chat in all probability they dont be . 


long to Chriſtians. 

Catatombs are an in ie Fund of Relicks; * 
ſtill diſpured who were the Perſons interr'd here. 855 
coMB- © 
In the — ER a Method was bc of riying! 
ſuppoſed Relichs by Fife Thoſe which did not conſume in the 


ey were reputed genuine; the reſt not. See PuRGATION, - 
OP ty we ee e 


iin Aist Cuſtom, which: fill obtaing,' his: gebe the 
Relicks in the Altars whereon Maſs is celebrated:—To this p 


poſe; a ſquate Hole is made in the middle of the Altar, 


| To, four een, Kh ee e 


TYR 'Procgsxt- Os 
"oat? E Mabil- of Contrafts and other 


x 
Are. | 


- thoſe to reſt who , been upon ry: before, 


3 
is pk V. 1 
<4 * 


uſtor NE eh, Rek OR 
m 
» 2s well win Fee.—By eren 


organs ns in the direct Line "Hes 


e 


ee 


9158 


728 8 


* "Thane "was four 


md 

Ss Otter 88 
ſued om 

As, on account of tr the 1 00 


ſonable, prejudicial, grievous, or from ſom 
ther 4 Furs, or ae Facta. See CHANcRRT = Ty N 


Minors obtain gn * againſt Acts paſo d in _— | 


Rear, in beste 


Majvrs have Rel of enormous 9 — 
lence, i over: e Bargain, GG. 
Among the Nane 5 a Rule, chat che BESS: 
1 ame, and againſt all Ae Pag d in its Prejuie: Note 
141 F. dt N _ PRESCRIPTION, 
, a Hare, am unters, 1s 
goes to feed in the Evening. ne e 


Rte, in Sculpture. See RELIN Vo. 


- RELIEVE, in the Military s 


on io; 
Poft of another _— anne at 


the Guard, orthe Trent; 


Lee Grany, 


is to bring freſh Men upon 


e- TRENCH, &. 


to receive the Hand; and herein is the Relck depolited, 4 5 allo. , Relieve > Sentinel Relive the Steer May 


e i nel ill and _incloſed in a leaden Box... See At» 


3 
The R t alled « pool deat ce Alge A. bebt er 
their Relicks—The' Arbe it ſeems out of hatred to the 
which they held an evil Principle, are recorded as 1 
nour the Nells of Saints ; which is: 
that ' the Catholicks did it in the firſt Ages: 
Indeed Folly and Su 


See Manicats. 


nion of ſome extraordinary Virtue derived v appears to 
be as antienit as the firſt Ages; there being a Hole made in the 
CR n Martyrs at Confentnophe, _ expreſly for this. 


Pu | 

Eier! Verificatione, in Law, is when a Defiridant alias 
Pente his Proof or Plea; and —_— Judgement is entered 

the Plaintiff. - © 

*RELICT: See Wwoů w. 
RELIEF, RE LIE VI, Levamen, in Law; A Fins 99360 t the 
chief Lord, by a Perſon at his coming to the Inheritance of 
Land held in apite, or Mün- Service. See FINE, Lanny 
TENURE, c. 

Relief is uſually to the value of a Vows Rent or Revenue. 

The Origin of the Cuſtom is thus. —A Feudatory or benefici- 

Eftate in Lands, being at firſt only granted for Life; after the 

Death of the Vaſſal it return d to the Chief Lord, and was hence 
call'd Feudum Caducum, q. d. fallen to the Lord bys the Death of 
the Tenant. See FEE. | 

In Courſe of Time theſe fendatory. Eſtates being e 
into Inheritances by the Connivance and Conſent ot the Lord; 
when the Poſſeſſor of ſuch Eſtate died it was call'd Hereditas Ca- 
duca, q. d. an Inheritance fallen to the Lord; from whom it 
25 to be recover d, by che Heirs paying a certain Sum of Mo- 


"This was ſaid 8 Aae caducam, and the Money thus 
a pa was call'd Relevamen, 'Relevium, or Relief. 

This Relief was eſtabliſhed after theConqueſt. For till chat time 
Heriots were paid the Lord, at the Death of his bs confiſt- 
ing of Horſes, Arms, &«c. See HERIOr. Fi 7 

But upon the Conqueſt, | the poor Peo rived of - 
all ſuch things by the” Normans, a Sum of Fo — ubſtiruted are 
in lieu thereof, which was call'd a Relief; and continues in ſome - 
Places to this Day.—However, tis true, Roto and Herios are 
hay 20m confounded in antient Writers. 

ELIEF Reaſonable, call'd alſo — 84 and antient Rihef, is 
that enjoined by fome Law, or fix'd I antient Cuſtom; ind 
which does not depend on the Will of the Lord. Thus in a 
Charter of King Jahn, mentioned by Matt. Paris.—Si quit Comi- 
tum vel — Noſtrorum ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in C. 2. 

s 


te per ſervitium militare, mortuus fuerit & cum deceſſerit here 
Plenæ eta fuerit, & relevium debeat, habeat hereditatem 
- per Antiquum Relevium. 

What this was may be ſeen in the Laws of William. the Cun- 
2 » &c. Bratton ſays, this Fine was calld a Relief quis be- 
4 N agate fuit per ann. * relevatur. mn manus 
eve » QC. $4.5 7 

3 Relef is allo paid in Spceage Tenure, or petit Serjeany ; 


a 


= 


got into Religion but too early. 
Even the aching of Linnen Cloaths on Relicks, from oe 


by the meer Dictates of natural Reaſon; as, to 88e N 


-RELIEVO, or RTT. Inhofiment, a Sculptats, x 
to a Figure which projects, or ſtands out, Sear, 55 


or Plain wWhereom it is — Whether that Figure be 


to ho- cut with the Chiſſel, moulded, or calt. here are thiee Kin 
kind of Proof of Relievo ; - viz. Alo, Baſſo, and De- Role le vo. 


"The Alto Rekeve, Has Rebef, Or, db Refers; is be $6 
F n and projects nd ol 


* Baſſo-Rehiewa,. Baſt-Rekef or how Rebero, is when the . 
is but rais d a little from its Ground; as we ſee in Medil, is 
in the 'Frontiſpieces of Buildings; particularly the Hiſtors, Fe 
ſtoons, Coll and other Ornaments in Friezes. | | 

Demi-Rehevois when one half of the Figure riſes from the diu, 
i. e. when the Body of the Figure ſeems cut in two, and one 


 tsclappd on a Ground When in a Baſſo Relevo there are {ide 


Parts that ſtand clear out, derach'd from the reſt, the Wat k 
call d a Demi-Boſſe. | 

_ ReLrevo, in Architecture, is the Projetture of any Om. 
ment. ScePRoJECTURE. . | 
This, .Daviler obſerves, .is always to be proportioned 0 the 


5 Magnitude of the Building it adorns; and the Diſtance at which 


it is to be viewed. If. the Work be inſolated and terminated a 
all Sides, it is call'd a Figure in Relievo, or a round Bein 
Such are Statues, Acroters, ec. 

-» REL1evo, in Painting, is the Degree of Force or Balls 
j wherewith the Figures ſeem, at à due Diſtance, to ftand ou 
from the Ground of the Painting, ag if really imboſ d. 

Tbe Reli vo depends much on the Depth of the Sbado and 
the Strength of the Light; or on tlie Heighth of the differen 
Colours bordering on one another; particularly on the difference 
of the Colour of the Figure from that of the Ground. dee 
SHADOW, COLOURING, Ge. 

When the Light is well choſen, to make the neareſt Part o 
Figures advance; and well diffuſed on the Maſſes, till diminiſ 
ing inſenſibly, and terminating in a large ſpacious Shadon, 
brought off inſenſibly, the Refievois (aid to be bold, and the Cr 
b See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 


» well under - 
2 5 7 alſo fay Embroderies in Relievo; in oppoſition to thoſe tht 


A RLIGION: that Worſhip or Homage due to God, couſ⸗ 
dered as * Preſerver, | ion c. See GoD, Tn. 
O0LOGY, a4 

The Folate of all Rehzion is, that there is a Goc if 
chat he requires ſome Service at the Hands of his Crete 
From the different Manners wherein we arrive at the hor 
ledge of "this Service; Religion i is divided into natural 


wealed.  ' 
Natural Elz i whatever we deſery to be due 


nour God, not to abuſe his Creatures, Ge. | | 
RAS, Gr. | 

Revealed Religion is "What we learn to be due from 5 
natural Means; as by an 2 Declaration of God 


the Mouths. of 8 See PROPHECY- 
The firſt 1 e from the Relation deren is 
Creature and latter does not folow ne 1. 
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Theft we ondinardy bie Manger, and Duties of Men to- 
e a ds chernſelves, conſidered as Crea- 

2 See MoRaitTY, ETEIcss, 606. 
1, by way of Eminence, Religion, as being 
icamediately to God himſelf. See RevE- 


ATION: ſuppoſes a God, a Providence, a future State, Re- 


.* 
ae 


150 fm God himſelf, atteſted by „ Ge. See 


mRACLE: —,. larly uſed for the ſpecial Syſtem of Faith 
| den f tich aro. Fs = this or that Country ; in this or 
me 1 that 0 * 5 * a 
be, age the ger Reb: 

' Religion of the Greeks, the Mabßumer an Religion, Fewiſh 


... 


, Se. See rwe, MAHOMETANS, Oc. under their pro- 
' & er Heads. | 3 | 

Fa Kr refs hold the Diverſity of Religious, i. e. the different 
8 wee, Tang od to be pleaſing to him; inaſmuch as 
„er ot theſe Lachen is doubtie more juſt chan 
Phe * of our Zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their own Reli- 

4 on odious to Gd. e 3 

te pon een Secs i Religion, ſee under their proper Articles: 
| Cop alſo SECT. 


1.1610Nz again, is applied to a military C D1 
1 — who live under - certain Rule, &'c. See KniGuT, 
ART. ORDER, Oc. | | 9 55 

In this Senſe we ſay the Religion of Malta, G c. See 
Fic Tem is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Convent.—Thus we 
lay, there are Religions of Men, i. e. Monks; Religions of Wo- 
men, i. e. Nuns.— There are new Religions eſtabliſhed every Day, 
: - new Monaſteries built. See MoNx, &c. ok 

The Religion is uſed abſolutely for the reform'd in France; thus 
ve ſay, 4 Ablancourt, and Dacier, were of the Religion. | 

RELIGIOUS, a Perſon engaged by a ſolemn Vow to the 
monaſtic Life; or'a Perſon ſhut up in a Monaſtery, fo lead a 
Lie of Devotion and Auſterity ; under ſome Rule or Inſtitution, 
See Vow and RELIiGIovs Order. | 

The Male Rehgiovs we popularly call Monks ; the Females, 
Naw. See Mons, Ge. 1505 
| M. Nel obſerves, that ſome Domeſtick Chagrins, and a cer- 
tun Pride, which leads 3 to abſcond when they cannot make 
[a Figure to their Mind, as many Refigious as real Piety.— 
He adds, that a Girl muſt be made Rehgious for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe ſhe can't be married anſwerable to her Condi- 


tion. | 
A Religious can't make any Will. —By the Council of Trent, a 

Relgious may reclaim his Vows within five Years. See RE- 

CLAIM. wy | 

Antiently the Religious were all Laymen, and it was even pro- 

hibired them to take up Orders.—ln 1557 the Parliament of Pa- 


— 
8 
* — 


r Oe Ta GO 
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m made a difficulty of receiving a Biſhop of Laon to the Oath 
i of a Duke and Peer, by reaſon of his being a Religious: Yet a 
. Reigious being promoted to a Biſhoprick, is thenceforth ſecularized 
; or cilpenſed from the Obſervation of his Rule. See REOULAR. 
In ancient Deeds and Conveyances of Lands, we often find 
„ 


the Seller reſtrain d from giving or alienating it, Vris Rellgioſi 
vel Jadleit, to Religious, or to = 
not fall into Mortmain. See JUDAisM and MoRTMAiN. 
ln a Memorial directed by ing Fohn to his Viſcounts, they 
ac orcerd to proclaim through their reſpective Counties, that 
no Body, as they love their Bodies and Catrel, injure the Religi- 
| whe Ne 3 5 cond Yu Smog oo 
| up on the next Oak. Nulli deligunt Corpora & Cata 
2 _ ay Jy dicant Viris Rutgjols | 
mgere poſſimus ad proximum Quercum enum aciemus. - 
Fora Order. Ree Gabe n 
olt military Orders pretend, likewiſe, to be Religious; as 
thole of Malta, who 1 c. See Marra. a 


1 T. a Stine or Cabet, in which the Relicks of 
aint are = See SHRINE, RELICK, Oc. 
» KE 


* > that remained after the burning of their Bodies; 
eh they very religiouſly kept in Urns, and afterwards laid 
P in lombs, See FunzRAL. | 


5, given to a Perſon at ſecond Hand, to be enjoy'd after 
a oe of mother, to whom the fame is Aran bo 


A Man grants Lands for EY Ep 

bach fr de fe to one for Term of Life, the Remainder 
Bow ; Which Remainder may be 

elbe for a certain Time, or in Fee Simple, or Fee Tl 
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The fit & ments; the latter likewiſe poſes an immedi- greate 


Order, conſiſting of 
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; to the end the Land mi t 


vel Clericis.—Sj quem & 
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ſion to conſiſt in this ; Os Reverlion, aſter the ' appointed 


Term, the Eſtate returns to the Donor, or his Heirs, as 2 "Oh 


per Fountain; whereas by Reminder it goes to ſome third 
„or Stranger. See REvERSION. . . 
Glawville obſerves, that Biſhops and Abbots, in _ 0 
Baronies are the King's Alms, cannot give any Part thereof by 
by fo Remainder. Brenoe. © 5 
 REMAINDER, in Mathernaticks, is the difference; or that which 
is left after the taking of a leſſer Number, or Quantity, from a 
REMARRYING, theregeating of Marriage; or the 30 
the repeati a Marriage; or tt going 
through the Solemnities of a ſecond Marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
Clandeſtine and ancanonical Marriages are deem'd null; and 
the Parties are to be re- married in form; at leaſt to avoid Diſ- 
utes. | | 
. It was antiently expreſly forbid to re-marry in the firſt Lear 
of Viduity—M. Boyle obſerves, that a Perſon who does not re- 
mary is anſwerable to the Publick for all the Time loſt in bis Vi- 
duity, or Widdower-hood. See Wow, VIDUITY, &.. 
REMEDY, REMEDTUx, in Phyſick, a Medicine, or F 
ration applied either internally or externally, for the Cure of a 
Diſeaſe. See Mebicins. 


Emplaſters, Unguents, Cataplaſms, &'c. are Tipical Remedies. 
See Topicar. * : | FREE, 


My and the Bark are Spoil Remedies, See SPECIFIC. - 
Mineral Waters, and Aſſe's Milk, and Country-Air, are uſu- 
ally the aſt Remedies. © | 25 

Salivation is ſometimes call d by way of Eminence, the Reme- 
dy. See SALIVATION. | 

When Remedies are ſtuff d with too many Ingredients, they 
load the Stomach with a ſlimy Mucilage, which ſwelling does 
more hurt than good. | 4 | 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the Idea of ſomething former- 


ly known, recurs again into the Mind, without the Operation of 8 


the like Object, on the external Senſory. See MEMoxr and 
REgMINISCENCE. | 2 | | | 

REMEMBRANCERS of the Exchequer, are three Officers, 

or Clerks therein. See ExcuequeR. ö . 
Theſe are the King's Remembrancer ; the Lord Treaſurer's Re- 
membrancer ; and the Remembrancer of the Firſt- Fruits. 

The King's Remembrancer enters into his Office all Recogni- 
Zzances taken before the Barons, for any of the King's Debts, 
for Appearance, or for obſerving Orders; and makes out Pro- 
ceſs againſt the Collectors of Cuſtoms, Subſidies, and Fifteenths, - 
for their Accounts.—All Informations upon penal Statutes are en- 
tered in this Office, and there all Matters upon Exgiiſß Bills in 
the Exchequer-Chamber remain.—He makes the Bills of Com- 

fition upon penal Laws, takes the Stalment of Debts ;. has de- 
ivered into his Office all manner of Indentures, Fines, and other 
Evidences whatſoever that concern the aſſuring of any Lands 
to the Crown: He every Year, in craſtino animarum, reads, in 
open Court, the Statute for Election of Sheriffs, and gives them 
their Oath, and reads the Oath of all the Officers of the fame, 
when they are admitted. : 

The Lord Treaſurer's. Remembrancer, is charged to put the 
Treaſurer and the reſt of the Judges of that Court, in remem- 
brance of ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt in for the 
King's Behoof.— He makes Proceſs againſt all Sheriffs, Eſchea- 
tors, Receivers, and Bailiffs, for their Account: Proceſs of Feri 
facias, &c. Extent for any Debts due to the King, either in the 
Pipe, or with the Auditors, makes Proceſs for all Revenues 
as are due to the King, by reaſon of its'Tenures.—He alſo makes 
Record, whereby it appears whether Sheriffs, or other Accomp- 
tants, pay their Profers due at Eaſter and Michaelmas.— He makes 
another Record, whether Sheriffs or other Accomprants keep 
their Days of Prefixion : All Eſtreats of Fines, Iſſues, and Amer- 
ciaments, ſet in any of the Courrs of . or at the Aſſi- 
zes or Seſſions, are certified into this Office, and are by him de- 
livered to the Clerk of the Eſtreats to write Proceſs upon them, 


6 | 
The Remembrancer of the Firſt-Fruits, takes all Compoſitions 
and Bonds for Firſt- Fruits and Tenths ; and makes Procels againſt 
ſuch as do not pay the fame. See FRST-FRurrs. 
REMINISCENCE, is that Power of the Humane Mind, 
whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls again to irs Remembrance 
ſuch Ideas or Notions as it had really forgot: In which it differs 


from Memory, which is a treaſuring up of things in the Mind, 


and n without forgetting them. See MMORr. 


Hence may be conſidered as a continual Remem- 
brance ; and Remembrazce, as an interrupted Memory. See 
MzMory. © | 55 

How near la- kin ſoever the two Faculties may ſeem, yet they 
are found N ; ſo that they who excell in the one, 
are ive in the other. See RxcoLLRHCTION, RETENTION, &c. 

The antient Plaromiſts were of Opinion, that all ing and 
Knowledge conſiſted in the Res — or Recollection of No- 
tices which had been in the Soul before its Union with the Bo- 
dy. See PLATONISM. | | 

- REMINISCERERE, the ſecond Sunday in Leut; antiently 
thus called from — þ of the Introit of the Maſs ſaid 
Day, Reminiſcere Miſerationum fugrum. * | 
* a  REMIS« 
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on reciprocally. der Wal Ir. 


or the like, is to ſend a Sum of Money, Gc. See Rxurr- Animals when they ſhew- the Head in Front, wich ab 
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; 7 Bard 3 * 2 2 * d . ; 4; : . 
REMISSION, in Phylicks, the Al 


Efficacy of any Quality ; in oppoſition to the Increaſe of the  Succentwriati, 'becaule reſembling the Rein Wochen Rays 
n 


„ en e, 
In all Qualities capable of tenſion and Remiſſion, the Intenſ . EN ; NTER," h Encounter of n 
4 by the 5 of the Diſtance from the Centre of Acti- Parties of Forces: In which Senſe it is fed 8 dien 
, . *- 1 OBuyy 

REMIissrod, in Medicine, is when 2 Diftemper abates, In ſingle Combats, Rexcounzer is uſed in g e 
bur does not go quite off, before it returns again; as it is com- — When two Perſons fall out, and fight on he ot u N 


eee Fe rel „ . bars ri ie e Spot, Wide d 
mon in Fevers which do not quite intermit. See FEUER. ving premeditated the Combat, tis call d'a Nena, toit 
RxxISsION, in Law, &c. the Pardon of a Crime, or the gi- Duel, tis 4 Rencownter. See Dugr, | Tra I 


ving up the Puniſhment due thereto,” See PARDON: - The Word is form'd from the French, Rencineye m. 


30 8 or the Face ſtands right forward; as if they Caen Ehe, 
' To remit is alſo uſed among Bankers for what is accuſtomed the Perſon before them.” - „5 * Var to | 
to be given a Banker, or as it were, diſcounted with him, for his 1 Indeed in the Deer, this is call'd Maſſacre, and inthe 7; 
giving a Bill of Exchange. See EXCHANGE. e the natural Situa- ion.—He bears Sable, in Renn 
To remit is alſo to give up Part of his Due to a Debtor; as, I den Hecke. e wth 
would remit you a fourth of what you owe on Condition of pay- _ RENDER, in Law, a Term uſed in levying 2 Fine 
ing me the reſt in Hand. © © Fine is either fingle, whereby nothing is granted ; or with Re. 
REMITTANCE, 'in Commerce, the Traffic or Return of der, whereby ſomething js"render'd back again, V Orig, 
Money from one Place to another, in Bills of Exchange, Orders, to the Cognifor ; or double, which containeth à Gia "oy 
or the like. See ComMERce, ExXcHANGE, @c. . der back again of ſome Rent, Common, or thing aigy 
The Remittance is properly a Bill of Exchange, or the like, ſent the Land it ſelf, to the Cogniſor. Sce FNr. > 


ry 


to a Correſpondent, and the Content thereof to be receiv'd by We alſo ſay, there are certain things in a Manor which lew 


him, of ſome other Perſon on whom it is drawn. oy os Prender, i. e. may be taken by the Lord or his Officers when 
Such a Merchant has remitted, or made a Remittance of five pleaſe, without the Tenants leave: And others which lie in hu 
thouſand Pounds in Bank Notes, to his Correſpondent at Lon- der, that is, muſt be render d or anſwer'd by the Tenan: 
don, will remit you, or make you a Remittance of five hundred Rents, Reliefs, Heriots, and other Services. See PRENb rA . 
Crowns in three Bills of Exchange, drawn on N. Banker in your Some Service conſiſts in Seiſance; ſome in Render, Pokin 
City, and payable ar Sighrn. 6 _ * RENDERING, in Building. See PaROET TWO. 

By means of theſe Remittances, large Sums of Money are re- RENDEZ-vous, a Place appointed to meet in at x certain 
turn d from one City to another, without Danger, without Car- Day and Hour. 8 
riage, Gc: | . Ihe Word is French; and is found ſo handy, that not NM. 

In Londm tis eaſy. getting Remittances upon any City in the tions uſe it in its Purity, for want of a Word of equal impor in 
World: In the Country tis more difficult. Remittances are not their reſpective Languages. „ 
eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See BILL of Exchange. A general Rendezvous of the Army.— The Regiments tw 
© REMITTANCE, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the Payment of a their particular Rendezvous, call'd Quarters of Afſemb,y. Sg 
Bill of Exchange. Thus, I have receiv'd an hundred Piſtoles on QR... ü | 1 | 
your Remittance —Mr. N. Banker in your City, ſhould have paid The Virtue of a Woman is already ſhaken when ſhe give 1 

u two hundred Crowns on my Remittance. "hs Rendezvous. St. Evremond.. - 5 | 

. REMITTANCE, is alſo the Due or Fee allow'd the Banker, both RENEGATE, RExEOADo, a Perſon who has apoſtatizes 
for his Wages, the Tare of Money, and the different Value of renounced the Chriſtian Faith, to embrace ſome other Relig 


the Species, in the Place where you pay the Money, and where particularly Mahometanilm. See Arosrark. 


r 


he remits it. 5 *Tis the Renegado's who prove the moſt barbarous to the Cu- 
The Remittance at London is very high. This Remittance is ſtians when they fall into their Hands. „„ 
more uſually. call'd CHAN E and RECHAN E, which ſe. The Renegaze is thus called, quaſi re-negat-Chriſthum—Hnedn 
REMITTER, in Law.—Where a Man has two Titles to mentions. it in the Year 1192, under the Name of Rewer, from 
Land, and is ſeized by the latter; and that proving Defective, he the French, re- nier, to deny again. FE Bu 
is remitted or reſtored to the former more antient Title: This is RENES Succenturiati, in Ana omy, are Glands thus called g 
call'd a Remitter, from the Latin, remittere, to ſend back. reſembling the Figure of the Reins; and hence accountedakind. 
If Land deſcend to him that had Right to it before, he ſhall of ec Reins; Succenturiatus ſignifying ſomething in thePlge 
be remitted to his better Title if he pleaſe. Doctor and Studenr, of another. | See SUCCENTURIATI. a 1 
REMONSTRANCE, an Expoſtulation or - bumble Sup- They are allo called Capſule Renals, and Glandale Ren, 
plication addreſs d to a King, or other Superior; to beſeech him See RenaLes. ; * 
to reflect on the Inconyeniences, or ill Conſequences of ſome RENEWING of Leaſes and Lives. See REVERSION, A. 
Order, Edict, &c. : | | NUITY, POLITICAL Arithmetick, 8&c. 
The Parliament is gone in a Body to make humble Renn- —RENITENCY, RENTTRNTIA, among Philoſophers, that 
ſtrances to the King, on the ſubject of ſuch a Declaration. Force in ſolid Bodies, whereby they reſiſt the Impulte of other 
REMONSTRANCE, is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory Council or Bodies; or react as much as they are acted on. See REACTION. 
Advice; or a gentle, handſome Reproof, made either in general See alſo RESISTANCE. 1 a 
or particular, to apprize or to correct ſome Fault.—A Mother RENT, in Law, a Sum of Money, or other Conſdentin 
makes Remonſtrances to her Daughter, G. | iſſuing yearly out of Lands and Tenements, alienated on that 
. REMONSTRANTS, REMonsRanTes, was a Title given Condition. See REveNvus. | 
the Armiuiaus, B's reaſon of the Remonſtrances they made in 1610, Ir is thus called from the corrupt Latin, Nendita, for reli 
5 the Synod of Dort, wherein they were condemn d. See 2 becauſe, as Flzta tells us, retroit & quam 
RMINIAN. | SOR a tA | | redit. e | 
een and Grotius were at the Head of the Remonſtranis, The Rents of all the Lands of England and Wales appeat by 
See CONTRA-REMONSTRANTS. no | the Computations of Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King, from te 
REMORA, in Natural Hiſtory, a little Fiſh, reſembling a late Land-Tax,. to be nearly 10 Millions per Amun; e 
Herring, with Creſt and Fins ; call'd by the Greets, - Echeneis. of the Houſes not let with the Lands, to be two Millions mor; 
'Tis much talk'd ot by the Antients; who, as we find from and thoſe of all other Hereditaments, to be two Millions mor; 
Pliny, lib. 32. ' unanimouſly beliey'd it had the force to ſtop a in all 14 Millions. See Revenus. - SS 
Veſſel in full Sail; and hence calld it Remora, a remorando.— The Lawyers ordinarily reckon three forts of Rent; Vil Rat 
But the Moderns hold it a Fiction; inaſmuch as in all their Na- Service, Rent. charge, and Remt-ſech. 3 
vigations, which are much more conſiderable than thoſe of the Ren- Service, is where a Man holds his Lands of his Lord by 
Antients, they have never met with any thing like it. Feealty, and certain Rent; or by Fealty-Service, Tem 
REMORA, among Surgeons, is alſo an Inſtrument to ſet bro- Rent; or that which a Man making a Leaſe io for 


ken Bones withal. See FRacTuRE. * wet ok Years, reſerveth yearly to be paid for them. See SERVICE 


REMOUNT, in War.—To remorut the Cavalry, is to fur- FEALTY, RESERVE, c. bh 
niſh Troopers or Dragoons with freſh Horſes, in lieu of ſuch as RNeut- Charge, is where a Man makes over his Eſtate to aud of 
have been kill'd or difabled in the Service. | by Deed indented, either in Fee, or Fee tail, or for on if 

REMPLY, in Heraldry, ſomething filled 1p. The Term is Life; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame Indenture, 3 15 
chiefly uſed to denote that the Chief is quite filled up with,a Money yearly to be paid to him, with Cauſe of Diſtrels : 
ſquare Piece of another Colour, leaving only Border for the pro- payment. 1 
per Colour of the Chief about the ſaid Piece. | .. Rent-ſeck, or Dry-Rent, is that which a Man making © 


' - RENAL, ſomething belonging to the Reins, or Kidneys. Eſtate by Deed indented; reſerveth yearly to be paid to 
See Rei and EN . i : pus a Indentut6 8 


ö . | without - Cauſe of Diſtreſs. mentioned in the Inde 
 RENALES Glaydvle, in Anatomy, are Glands thus call'd, be- MzrOAVEIL. 


cauſe ſituate near the Reins or Kidneys 5 firſt diſcovered Bar. RRNTS of Are, are the certain Rents ot Freebolden bo 
„„ r e Ital. See Grand.” antient Copter thus called becauſe aflized and rn 
y-are allo call d Capſule Atrabilares; in regard the Cavity oppoſition to reguitus of 


mobiles, 242 . __ Reno 
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| - reckaned. amgng.the. Ferm Fenz to be This co the Re · union of thoſe | 
. RENTS Ny" 5 Il. and are ſuch Reute ot Tenths.as were ſters ia 


ee of whom, de ae + 


A Aby the Sa 2a wn from the Lands of Abbies and ſed to onform, ; rupled to be Re-ordain'd:” inaſmuch us 
20 — ani fe Aunnch Lande, upon the Diffalution. of Reordratio implies their: former Vocation to be null; that theß 
„e ned roorhers, the ſaid Rene were Kill referved bad adminiſter the Sacraments wichout any Right thereto, id 
hh ew IS > Comin. <ul 702, 00 ur 24 | that all their minifterial Acts were invalid. Ser PRESBYTERIAN. | 
Th j made E 4 en Officer in moſt of the Companies of In the elexench Century, zhe Crime of Simony having bent 
Du RENT nuſinek is to receive the Rent or Profit belong. very Yagrant, many. People fell into the Error to ever at the 
by 4s; whoſe Bult n Simone Biſheps could not Ordain validly ; and that choſe Wo 
TY rr oe the Manufactories, the. ſewing of two had received Orders at their Hands ſhould be LN 


RENTER! o edge, without doubling them; ſo as The People of this Sentiment made a Party o 
eces of Goch. Sage oh pe ed Fine-draw- and were diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Re-oranantes. 
T ol 414. 44441, REPSILVER, was Money antiently paid by Seryite Tenants 

„ % "are ſerved; Cloths rewer To. gene, in Ta. to their Lords; to be eaſed of the Service of ' reaping his Corn. 

—_ y Warp into a piece of Tapiſtry damaged, See SRRI ng. F 

Ge. and on this Warp to reſtore, the antient REPAIRING, in 8 Ge. See REPARATION. 
Ren „ Pelgn.—Tbe Warp is to be of Woollen, not Lin- The Repairing of large Walls, Doors, Ceilings, Coverings, & c. 
daten Or the Titles of the Tapiſtry-makers, is included that belongs to the Proprietor C;“), . 
n- Among CV WY RY nt CI The Locatory or Tenant is only charged with final” Repairs, | 

| ay of one of the Lett. Edif.. & Cur. ſpeaking of che as Glaſs-Windows, Locks, &c. calfd LocA TVN Repairs. 
ln u of the Renterers in the Eaſt Indies, aſſures us that Io repair a Statue, or other Piece of Sculpture, vs to touch 
4a * of fine Mullins and give it one of them to up a Statue, c. (caſt in a Mould} with a Chiſſel, Grayer, or 
Jeu 79711 be impoſſible for you to diſcover the Place where other Infirunient; to finiſh, the Places which haye not come 
e even though you bad make a Mark to know it. Well off. F ͤ ͤ “ 
n iry of our own;Renterers is ſuch, as puts them in To repair a caſt Figure or Statue, they clear off the Barb, and 
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ho in c defraud the King, by ſowing a Head or Slip of What is redundant in the Joints\and Proſectures. See STATUE. | 
X 50 Cloath, on a Piece of Buteh, Nele or other Foreign See alſo FO¹mamv nrx. E 
| wi or a Slip of Foreign Cloath on a Piece of Engi/h,, fo a: To repair a. Medal, is to retouch it; fo as ruſty and defaced as \ 
: | {> the whole, as of a Piece; and by that means avoid the it was, to render it clean, neat, and perfe&t,—ln order to this, 
« rg Penalties, &c- e they take off the Ruſt with a Graver, touch up the Letters, po- 


The Trick was firſt diſcovered in France, by M. Savary, Au- liſh the Ground, and raiſe and reſtore the Figures which before 
0 weer JJ 6 Kc. "26 he 
The Word is form d from the French, rentraire, which ſignifies When the Figures are gnaw'd or broke, they fit a Piece of 
de ame thing; and which Auenage after Salmaſiur, derives from Maſtic, or Cement on the Spot; and on this cut with a Graver 


S 


2 » Latin, textura ; as if it were making a Tiſſue or Web, in- ſo. dextrouſly that the Figures appear entire and well kept. —Yet 


ſtead of a Sram. e Fo nothing ſpoils Medals ſo much as repairing them. See MEDAL. 
RenTERING is particularly oor Rath 3 app W.., AIRS, 8 Hunting, are the Haunts or Places that the 
2 dreſſing or ing of a Piece of Cloath, artfully Hare runs to. See HUNTING, 5 

bes per mended with Silk. e? REPAIRERS, Artificers. who chaſe Figures, arid beawify 


& + 


enteringe-are repured Defects or Blemiſhes; and ought to Sword-Hilrs,' &c., See CHas N. i 5 
— 4 8 the Price of the Piece. —Hence: d e REPARATION, the Act of . re- eſtabliſhing, re- 
ther WO 


Por efabliſhes it as 2 Rule, which is certainly founded on natural trieving, or mending a Building, or rk, damaged or gone 
n; Fauity, that every Manufacterer mark the Renterings. of his to oy. „% to ! Renal 
Cloarhs with a Piece of Packthread tied to the Liſt; to direct The Enemy repair 4 the Breach as ſoon as twas made. The 


he Draper to the Spot: And that the Draper apprize the Taylor Eſtabliſhment of Turn- pikes is for repairing of the Roads. 
e to {po he ſells it, of in - that he — An Eccleſiaſtical Patron is by antient Cuſtoms obliged to re- 
come to Damage in the cutting; there being Inſtances of Dra- pair the Choir or Chaucel of a Church, and the Pariſhioners the 
pers condemned to take back their Cloath, when cut to Pieces, Nave. See RESTAURATION. © 
for omitting; to mention the Renterings, and other Flaws, . | _ REPARATIONE facende, is a Writ which lies in divers 

On this occafion-M, Savary-extolls the Procedure of an Eu- Caſes; e. gr. where three are Tenants in Common, or joint 
20% Merchant, who ſending a Piece of Cloath damaged in one Tenants pro imdiviſo, of an Houſe, &c. fallen to decay, and 
Spot, to bis Correſpondent at Paris, put a Piece of Gold in the the one being willing to 1 050 it, the other two will not; in this 
damaged Place, to make up the Damage. But as this Example Caſe the Party willing ſhall have this Writ againſt the other 
is perhaps the only one of its Kind, that Author recommends it two. 99. e e "FI 
to the Merchant or Draper to unfold all the Pieces entirely, as. REPARTITION, a dividing cr ſharing a thing a ſecond time. 
they come to him; to diſcover the, Renterings and other Flaws, See PARTITION. E N . 
in order to make the Clothier accountable for them. + There are fo many Deficiencies found this Year in the Taxes 


at RENUENTES, in Anatomy, a pair of Muſcles. of the Head, of this Pariſh, that there muſt be a Repar/izion on the Inhabi- 
r thus called as being Antagoniſts to the Annuentes; and ſerving to tants; or a new Impoſition. | 


tirow the Head backwards, with an Air of Refuſal, See REPARTY, a ready, ſmart Reply; eſpecially in Matters of 
Hzad. | A) Wit, Humour, or Raillery.—Tis cangerous attacking this Lady, 


n From their Situation they are alſo called Recrus Capitis Minor. her Reparties are ſo keen. | 2 
i dee RecTVs Capitis. rs ot 3 obſerves a World of difference between a free 
h 


RENUNCIATION, the Act of renouncing, abdicating, or ſprightly Reparty; and an offenſive Sarcaſm. See SARCASM. * 
relnquiſhing any Right, real or pretended. See AhpicATION, &c. he Word, in the Original French, Repartie, has the ſame Sig- 
Renwnciations are ſometimes expreſs; as by Contracts, G'c. nificatio s. 1 
ſometimes tacit, as by contrary Acts. , RE PASTU, a Meal, or Refection, taken at a ſta» 

To rexownce a Succeſſion, à Community, Gs. is to paſs a ted Hour. See ReyEcTIon. . | | 
folemn Act before a Notary, or other publick Officer, whereby In old Law Books, Repoſt is particularly uſed for a Meals-meat 
a Perſon declares he will not intermeddle in a Succeſſion, or given to ſeryile Tenants, while at Work tor their Lord. 
— a Company; but ſurrenders his Part, and quits all re- The a ps call N hg FOR ; the Latins, Paſtus; the 

ue . oth e ant A „ Pato. See MEAL. 3 

Ducletiam renounced the Empire to live as 2 Philoſopher —The The Reef where the Scripture has preſeryed the Memory, 
lne-King Philip of Spain, by the Treaty of Utrecht, was obliged ſhew that the antient Zebrews were not vety delicate in their 
10 Tenounte the Succeſſion of the Crown of Fance; to which Eating Alrabam, a Man of Wealth and Eminence, entertain- 
he was Heir Preſumptive: And has ſince by a voluntary Act re- ing the 1 5 ſerves. them with Cakes baked under the Aſhes, 


CY we, CD CH, 


- 


_ his own Crown, in favour of his Son.—Renunations of a fatted Calf haſtily dreſs d, and Milk and Butter. —Bur the Quan- 
mes aways ſuſpected. See RESIGNATION- 4 .- tity makes amends for the Quality : Three Meaſures of Flower, 
with ie VERSE, mverted, in Heraldry, is when any thing is ſet and a whole Calf, for three Perſons. © „„ 
uw 4 downwards, or contrary to its Wes of Be- - Foſeph. to ſhew his reſpect to his Brother Benjamin, order d bim 
3 a Chevron ren verſe is a Chevron wich the Point down- a Portion of Meat five times as big as that of his other Bro- 
5—The fame Term we uſe when a Beaſt is laid on its ches. a 
o 39 "vel. 2H ST SFO In Antiquity the Repeſts were frequently Sacrifices; for which 
1 3 ATION, the Act of conferring Orders a ſecond Reaſon we find them often prepared by Kings themſelves. See 
| | RDINATION. | | SACRIFICE. ed SS 2 5 5 OW. - 
a1 indelible 2 bre impreſſes what the Divines call REPEALING, e the * or anpulling of a Sta- 
Wee Aer; and cannot, therefore, be repeated: Vet is tute by Authority of Parliament See FARLIXAI 1 
— a alin e wich regard — Diſſenting No AQ of 2 ſhall be repealed in the {ame Seſſion it 
; ontorm to the Church; The Biſhops pretending was made in. ESSION. ; 1 N 
* — Ri ee Holy Orders, - of — Brot uſes the Word Repellance in the ſame Senſe. 
| er WS ei their Hande... e I 
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This Mark ſhews that tho preceding Strain 
chat is, if it be near the Beginning of the Piece, 
or-play'd;"is to be repeated; or if towards the 
all from ſuch another Mark. 3 . 
In Gavots, we ufually find the Repeat, at about the third Part 
1 Minuets, Borees, Cburanta, &. 


th 


The ſmall Repeat is where only 
2 Strain are to be repeated. This is denored by a Character ſet 
| over the Place where the Repetition begins, (ſee CHARACTERS 
in Muſick) and continues to the End of the Strain. 

When the Song ends with a Repetition of the firſt Strain, or Part 


ropelt or drives back a morbid Humour into the Mals of Blood, 
from which it was unduly. ſecreted. -' See Humor and Mxpꝛ- 
2 Or, 


the Fluids to any particular Part, as will raiſe it into a Tumour; 
or drive them back when they are collected. See TUMox. 
To form an Idea of the Manner of their Operation, it may be 
obſerv d, that all Tumors ariſe either from an increaſe in the Ve- 
locity or Quantity of the Fluids, or a Weakneſs in ſome particu- 
lar ; though ſometimes. both cancur.—Now an increaſe in 
the Velocity 
gainfſt, and diſtend all the Parts in their Circuit; if therefore any 
art be unequally preſſed. or relaxed by external Injuries, that 
_ will be more elevated than any other; and for want of equal Re- 
'. Gftance with the reſt of the Body, will at length receive ſuch a 
* Quantity of Fluid, as will raiſe it into a Tumor, eſpecially if any 
its Veſſels be obſtructed: Becauſe the Protruſion of freſh Mat- 
ter, à tergo, will continue to add thereunto, till the Part is on the 
utmoſt ſtretch, and can hold no more. See Bl. ooo. | 
In this Caſe, all thoſe Means are ſaid to be + cpa; which 
check the growth of the Tumor, and aſſiſt the r 
taking up t 


common Stream. 


This Intention is chiefly favoured by Evacuation and Revul- 
ity of the Fluid, will di- 
the tumefied Part.—But it concerns us moſt” 


ſion; for whatſoever leſſens the 
miniſh the force upon | 
= + cogg how external Application to the Part itſelf, helps this 
Herein a Medicine comes to be repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch 
ſubtile Parts, as may tranſmir ſome of them through the Pores, 
and help to render the obſtructed Matter more fluid, ſo that it 
comes the more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again into the cir- 
* ut in this Caſe there is a Hazard of ſuch 
ings likewiſe putting the obſtructed Humour into a Ferment, 


whereby it ſooner turns M and then they come under the 
Denomination of Suppuratives or Ripeners. See SUPPURA- 
TIVE.- „ | VF 
What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict Senſe, is to be reputed a 
Nepeller, is that which aſtringes and bens the Part, ſo as to 
make it reſiſt any ſuch Lodgment. See A8TRINGENT and 
STRENGTHENER, wh | a e 


- Theſe are ſuch whoſe Qualities. are moſt manifeſt in their 


Coldneſs, and drying Properties: But there are fo few Inſtances 
in Be is not better than ſuch Application, that very this 


wherein 
little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe. In Hemorrhages, and 
Ouxings out of Serum, ſo as to the Skin; Simples of 
this Nature moſtly take place; which anſwer their Ends in aſtrin- 
ging the Fibres, whereby thoſe Apertures are ſo cloſed, as not 
h them afterwards any ſuch fluid. WR 

the Fi- 


to admit throug 
Some things alſo anſwer this End only by ſtimulating 
bres of the tumefied Parr, is as to give them ſudden and forci- 
ble Twitches, whereby the obſtruction is ſometimes looſened and 
ſhook away, as it were, into the reflaent/Current,—Such a fort 
of Motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden Applicatinn of any 
thing extreamly cold, as common Water; but the Practice is ſel- 
dom * if 3 firſt — 9 Fibres are put 
means, do not ſucceed in breaking away the in- 
en Tine, they will be W and foe Re Rs 6 
repaat_ their natural Vibrations; The Conſequence of which is 
LLING Power, Vis ReyeLLENs, in Phyſicks, is a 
certain Power or Faculty reſiding in the minute Particles of py 
tural Bodies, whereby they mutually fly from each other. See 
Pow and PAR TICLE. : | 


: 


ung, go gs PT 4k only bs ed * au from | Pk 
as che Att only exerciſed in ; hy. 
— by the fame Lawr: Now > ey Aren e 


of it, inſtead of a Repeat, they uſe the Words ds Capo, i. e. 


Replluss are Medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of 
; Sounds. See REPETITION. - 


beat oſtener than the reſt ; and of theſe 


the Fluids makes them more forcibly puſh a- 


obſtructed Matter, and waſhing it again into the 


i Powe Ya 
neer in ſmall Bodies than in great one. 
Malice. — great ones, in 


xe Neuron computes that the attrative Force tf k 
of the 8 eur 
ſes that inconceivable Velocity wherewith Lag mel th 
reach from. the Sun to gur Earch in l * . 
Rays etnirted from the Body of the Sun by the uh His 
on of its Parts, are no ſooner got without the Sphere of jo 
on of the Sun, than they come within the AQion of ras, 
pling _ See Lionr, Ts 7 
city, or ſpringinels of Bodies, or tha 
by after boving their Figure ers by wy oxen Fh 
return to their former ows the repellng | 
See ELASTICITY.,. 1 „ N iy Hope, 
\ REPERCUSSION, in Mechanicks. See Brin 
 REPERCUS$10N, in Muſick, a frequent Repetition of te me 
ns in the Modulation; where the 
Mode, or of the larwories Tn ur 
| T | three Chords the typ 
Extremes, z. e. the final and os NT one, (which m 
properly the Repercuſſion of each Mode) frener than the mul 


REPERTORY, RePERTORIUM, 4 Place wherein thing ur 


This frequently. 
dul (hold 0 = 


orderly diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when wanted 

- The Indices of Books are Repertories, ſhewing where the My. 
ters * . e 8 Inpsx. 1 
mmon Places are a kind of Repertories, uſeful to 

learned. See Common Place. e 


© » Repertorium Anatomicum, is à large Hall near an — 
of Diſſections, where 1 Soles, u and brutal, ae or 
derly + gag is the Repertory of the French Kings Gu- 


nt Blood in den 


at Paris. - 
; REPETITION, Reprrrr1o, the re-iterating of an Adio 
See REITERATION. MAT 
— Habitudes are acquired by the frequent Repetition of Aim. 
See Hap. 5 98 

Muſicians and Comedians make ſeveral Reperitions of their Cot 
ſorts and Comedies, &er they perform for good. See REAEARML 

The School Philoſophers call the Repetition of the fame nv 
merical Effect in another Place, the Replication of that Effe 
rr NEIION. - ESE 0g e 

_ REPETITION, in Muſick, a re- iterating or playing over n 

of the ſame Part ot a Compoſition; Al a whole 
Strain, a Part-of a Strain, or a double Strain. 1 
The Repetition is denoted by a Character, culled a Repeat, which 
is varied ſo as to expreſs the various Circumſtances of the ky 
tition. See REPEAT. 8 TY 

When the Song end with a Repetition of the laſt Strain, ol! 
Ken the Repetition is denoted by da Copo; that is from 
 Reeex1T10N Reply, is alſo uſed in Muſick, when after a l. 
tle Silence, one Part repeazs or runs over the fame Notes 
fame Intervals, the fame, Motions, in a word, the 
which a-firſt Part had already gone over during the Since d 


REPETITION, Reply is alſo a doubling) or trebling, Of. of a 
Interval; or a 1 of ſore Conſonance * 
Thus a fifteenth is a Repetition of the Octave, i. e. 2 
Octave or ſecond Octave. See Ocravx. 
'ReegTITION, in Rhetorick, a Figure whereby the Out re. 
hearſes the ſame Word or Phraſe over again. _ 
Of this there are two.Kinds.—ln the firſt, the Word is 11 
ed preciſely in the fame Senſe: As, Oh, Jeruſalem, thou 
who killeſt the Propllets, &>c.. my God, my God; Why 
rden m ee 1 
Such Repetitions have the ſame effect in Diſcourſe, with um 
ſtroaks Pac in Painting; they render the Colour u 
Sornetimes the Orator begins again and ag n with 
Word; of which we have an Inſtance in the 
20's Grit Oration agtinſt Corabyo: Nn Nodturnm 
palatii, nihil urbic Vigike, nihil thor populj, nihil Conſt 15 wy 
ornium, nilil hic Munitiſſimus habendi Senatus tocss, einn 
wvultaſy; moverunt ! Where the Word aibil fo on rk 
gives an admirable Force and Vehemence to the in 


or: Cmpering an count, *. oa 8 : 
2 fr. 4 or other Recs, tis Genes therein in Tall dn N. 
ns F r 


* 


8 „„ 


wr own 8 
N — 44 aids Language be Laa, . % 4 
) the ar fe 2 | y DR, * 

na CLUBS e ler of dt. 8 558 
* 9 * ales and ge LS of the gb, an Act whe 5 certain 
* "ie ther head and knit. ——If Strawberries, ee be not de- Om "ce « ſecond view are laidhtolthe Foreſt 
* E Fred, and repleoted once in 8 fem Years, ch 3 again. - See Forer, an PgRLIEU. 
ya pay F dere de m. 3 ben th ve 0 wi. 
, 0 ile, he cut n 

over again what waz once EPRESENTATION, in the Drama, dhe Exhibited or 

in 15 LEADER. P r * Aion of a theatrical Piece; the- Scenes, Machines, 


e De. Aurrin, a Writ brought by one whoſeCat- [1 £ Recitation,. On, See Sans, : op ten Rrerrkrion, 
* dltrain d, and put in the Pound by another, upon Secu - 


the Sheriff to purſue, or anſwer che Aion at Law a. 55 Na iu, at che Di Ne eb abt 


aſt the Diſtrainer.. See REEL. KVV. to be read but rr ade ſo; that tis on tha: not in the 
8 4 ae in Medicine, 2 Plnitude, or ri. ber Prefs it * of f Aud che Pits nor che Publick, « are the 
PLETHO "IF nk 2 F 
7 e 1 42 e u , on# char x ſonates, or ſupplies s the 
5 e e een e. Place of another; and is inveſted wich his Right and n 
ine in See Dr, &. * Th es | . p19 eden ny. 
Repletion is irg al. uſed where the Steck is Over Wen 2 | 
len- Joaden, with too much eating or 14 65 —The Phyſicians bold © we ſa —— | we of i God. on Earth: 
e 0 Repletion prejudicial 5, but . mn. "See Bur A 2 Mags, Rea See Km . 
two SURFEILT.- ... e Os. 8 e 5 
. F in the 9285 7 is where: the Revenus of a The Commons are the N ar Hu. in Parlament 
dde Renefice of Benefices is ſufficient to, fill or Occupy the whole Soe Commons, PARLAMENT HH. 
Right or Title of the Graduate who bolds chews. See Banzpice, — is. this defect in the Conſtitution of wr Parliament; 
ue GRADUATE, Ge, + +3 257 Shi bereas-all Bag bee who have conſiderable Estates oughr | 
When there is a Replrion,, the. Party enen nd more by not to be 7 1 9e their N] Conſent, in Parliament by 
* e of his Degroes.—In England, where Benefices are not heir Repreſentatives: Copy-holders, whereof ſome 


feed to Degrees, e e ſpeaking, has no Place. | See | 

PLURALITY.' bogs bo by ets j 11 2 offi: 4s 1 e . .of: 

In France, boo Livres, or 4 s L Stetl. per Anno, make a Ne. my 

tins, when the Bencfice is en chrwi 
; and 30 U. per Amun, Ihen it is © 


Looper UE Ss gere 855 fr 22 

replegiare, to re-deliver to the Owner upon ety; | 

z of a Writ, called Replegjari — by him 2 

Cad are diſtrained by another upon any Cauſe; and fon 
gring ring-Security to the Sheriff, ng delivery; of the thing di- 8 

d, be will SET the Action againſt the Perſon whe | Try 

made the Diſtr See DisTREss. Mae 5 0 65 {yt r. 1 2 11 

In the Stat. 24 of Henry III. we read of Cabesrep en Hoi | og ARR Et: Sack; the Rear of a bey. 

EA n 


1 Lu in a Caſe berween the Abbot of St. Alam, and & 1225 nay 9 
TS nah at ee ee 
may two wa uix. by Writ; "wh is hat ye to retake from ies, as 
uſed by the berg N by ng which is that by un el e or things equivalent cheretd mY 
TR 199% forthe mary Honey: having again the Carcel and caken or be rom « Pine, he ſeizes- ano- 
Goods” der by way 2 1 he takes Men of the op- 
J. in Law, is do let one ro Mainpriſe, uponBure- pol Right of Reriſak.—The Roman; it de 
of. See MAINPR15E. 92 2220 N v.10) 30S BI . N.. 8 7 
REPLICATION, ReeLacaTro, in 2 Lt the ene or RePRisALs is alſo uled for a Letter.or Permiſkon which a Prince 
the lame Term twice in the fam . + ſometimes giyes a Subject, upon d full Cognizance of 
In I like Senſe they ſay R (No tb note 2 1 retake from the firſt . oo 
Some Phuloſophers as - Phraſe Zales Mon Mad, raue, of the oppoti * as many Effects as make an Equivalent to 
of the World for its Converſion, or Tg Found what hdr hs ok ntly forced from him; and for which the 
The human Soul is fo ſaid to be in a ace rephc ue Prince: has refuſed to do bim Juſtice. 


th 


| the; Shire; Chember 
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os fo art thereof. See Soul. 


1 ee in Law, is an Exception of the ſecond L 

by the Past ts the firſt Anker of the Defendant. pf Men in thu. Teri, This Merchant has 
Wehe | 5 1 os =o org no Ms Spaniard Don » becauſe the Spa- 
51 e Ae ha which tee, . a had ee ai ce e ha a the . 

ſbecia ROT, tter 3 22 m 

of the ndant's Anſy „s. The gore is ſo called from 5 
. in uſed... RE re wet 2 
T. the Relation made upon Oath, by Offibers or chant t Ship which having been taken by a Corlair, "Privateer,/ ur 
thing, pointed to vilt, Examine, ſtate, or eſtimate, ' an c 


e Rep ” G are judged from the Reports of expe 7 lien « Vall ths reaken hes been 24 Hours in che Hans 
&d on the Revere os." pen wounded are only grant - of the Enemy, s deem d a lawful Prize. See PTB. 
n e, In Caſes of a If the ee me wich the ac aum z the Veſ- 
W 45 LR TR 5 IR} Cog 4; {is $0 be A to the Proprietorꝭ with | every "thing therein, 
Unicd, debated, mod, a: 22 pubs Relation f Caſes. judiciouſly apon his llowingons thi wo ci ſie who male che Reps 


Or a in any of the King's , bave been abandon'd. Eneray, . 8 
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e. when conceived to be all in the a 33 nd ths 
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"The Ward is Freach, 
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a 1e-ſumption. or re- aht. means it is enabled, like the W 
7 ere Rent - changes, by a Wier wound'on/a Olinder - 
ol per Au, ul. the Earth-worm having ſhot our 1 r Near f 
——::. 8 
2 NN e h h 5. 
Gt taken "Eternity, to puniſh Sinners, w u | of th |; ah 
5 Ef iy ede CE IT ne 
Nr ſtands in Polemical Divinity in dit lition *1 wa towards it as a Centre. | 
— See PREDESTINATION.. © _ Irs Feet are diſpoſed in « g Row, the wh. 


The:Divines hold 1 a Symprom of Reprobativn, when 2 Sin- the Worm ; with which, as with ſg the 
ner ib banden d fo 2s noe to feel otnetimes that Pa: y Hooks, it 


The creeping of erpents is effect 
M17 ofebve Reprobation is that whereby God is ſuppoled to create Manner; there beinga difference in tha sf Oil 
Men with a poſitive and abſolute Dec to damn them eter- laſt have a Compages of Bones articulared tg 5 


f Opinion of Reprobation,' is countenanc'd by St. Augy , it being applied on the rough Ground and” 
and other | og Herman by Calvin, and ſhot 1 which being {et tothe G 
and moſt of his Followers.—Something like it is alſo found in the theotheratter-it—The Spine o the hack, 
39 Articles of the Church of England, but tis now generally ex- has che ſame effect in ＋ 5 as the Joints of the 
15 as injurious to God. See Carymisr, 6. Animals; they making their Leaps by means 0 Mucke , 
,, Negative, or Conditional Reprobation, is that whereby God, tend the Plicz or Folds.  - © *- eke ute 
though he create all Men with a ſincere deſire to fave them, and The Word REyTILx is likewiſe uſed, abuſively, for 
hes ther with the neceſſary Means thereto, ſo as all may -Fruits which creep | r. 
be faved if they will; yer; ſees, there are ſeveril who will not do Strength of Stalk to ſuſtain themſelves. © 
it, withthe{Aids he ſhall afford them, how powerful ſoever And Such are Cucumbers, Melons, Ge. 
ſees, at the ſame time, they would do it with certain other Aids, Vine, Gr. 7) 5, 8 pf Sivoge>"4 | 
which he ſees, but will not give them.—O And! &c. see The Word is form'd from the Latin, 
J... ccc cc cc ((( Communuealth 
- REPRODUCTION, the Action whereby a thing is produ- ot Government; or a Nation governed by a De 


Part of the wn 
after 1 LY 


1 
- 


 ced a new, or grows a {econd-time. See PRODUCTION; £ —DEMockacy. | .. 
When the Stock ſhort, The celebrated of Antiquity, ofs 

it ref nan infinity dee rock. Sparta, Rome, 3 ry are thoſe of Attn, 

 , BY Reprodudiuon is uſually underſtood the Reſtauration of 2 At pr drone ome ſuch thing as 

| thing before exiſting, and as 2 ick popular Stare.—Indeed the ut 
FCC their States Republics, but their Government is appaeaty d. 
The Reproduction of $archic. See IGARCHY, | 8 
makes one of the great Curioſities « iſtory.— The Durch come the neareſt to the Character of 2 Pulk 
: That in lieu of an organic hother yet are they very defective, at leaſt in the Senſe and Gy 
= ſhould ariſe perfectiy like it, may ſeem” inconſiſtent wich the 'wherewith Rome, Carthage, &c. were Republics. See Frame 
| modern Syſtem of Generation ; where the Animal is ſi to General, PENStIONaky, GGS. gs IN 


de wholly form'd in the Egg. See GznzraTION and EGS. © *TisaRemark of M. St. Evrniond, 1 that if the Du 
Yer has the matter of Pack been well atteſted' by the Fiſher- Republican Form, tis more for the lake of ther Int 0 

men, and-even by fenen Virtuoſo's who ſhave taken the Point -their being fer 
into Examination — The Legs of Lobſters, &. conſiſt each of --RePvBLIC of Letters, or of Learning, is 2 Phe uf in 
five Articulations; now-when any of the Legs happen to break ſpenking collectively of the whole Body of the People of Study. 
2 any Accident, as iFeyalking, c. which * e ' N . a —.— _— pou M. Bayl and cont 
the Fracture is and to be near the fourth nued by M. Bernard, conſiſting of Extract of Books prined n 
Anticulation; and what they thus loſe is preciſely [reproduced in the Courle of the Year; call Nowvelles de bs Rein b 
afterwards That is, por of 4 ep Thoots out, con- bv News frota the Republick of Letters, dee Jon 


betore; lo that the loſs is entirely repair. © - REPUDIATION, in the Civil Law, the Ad of Div 
If a Lobſter's Leg be broke off by delign at the fourth or ing. See Divx. 5 Wa 
| fifch / on, what is thus broke off always comes again— REPOLSION, REPULs10, in Phyſicks, the Action of a .. 
Eur tis'nor o ib the Fracture de made in be fit, fecond, or peling Power, whereby natural Bodies, under cenxia Cin 
third tion. Ton is very rare, ſtances, mutually fly each other. See Rxr ELI. ma- Pur: 
what is exceedingly ſurpri- - Repu/ſion is the Counter-Part to Attraction. — Attraction onh 
iliting the Lobſter maim'd reaches to a little Diſtance; where that terminates there pa 
end of two or Ccommenices. See ArrRACrrocrnn © 
broke off, to Indeed we meet with many obvious Inſtances of Repulion + 
xd the Operation mong Bodies, as between Water and Oil; and io general betyeen 
certain. Water and all unctuous Bodies: Between Mercury and Iron; 1 
at retrench d, alſo between the Particles of Duſts, Ge. ov 
equal to it—Hence it is, that Thus, if a fat Body lighter than Water, be laid on the Sufi 
ir t. bi Legs une- thereof, or if a Piece of Iron be laid on Mercury ; the du 
Youth of the of the Fluid will be depreſ&'d about the Bodies laid on it: Apt 
ul 3 Pa Indication of Repuljion; as the riſing up of the Fluid about the 
oke, there is a ſecond Repro Surfaces of other incumbent Bodies is of Attraction. 
the only Seaſon of the Year In the latter Caſe the Fluid is ſuſpended by an attractive Pore! 
moſt tavourable time to the Re-. above the Level, and kept from falling by its Gravity : In de 
pertorm'd in four or five Weeks: whereas former a Deprefion is made by the repelling Power, wich 
or e . 5 —— notwithſtanding its Gravity, cannot run down into 
more rarely, as well as more fill u ß es nh Mera 
do the _— See CrRan's- Opon this all the Phænomena of ve light GS Rub 
> n e Mes Roatingon Water; abour which, when cen the Va 
Hiſtory, a kind of Animals, denomi- riſes;" but when greas'd; the Water Gks into a Channel4l ber 
ne the Belly; or a Genus of them. Hence alſo it is that in a Glaſs Veſſel of Water the 
| f ch inſtead of Feet, reſt on one Part of fangs Higher all about the Edges near the Glaſs, _ 
the Body, while they advance forward with the reſt. See Anz- the Middle: But when the Glaſs is filled till the Water mn | 
Went N on all Sides, then, it ſtands hi at the middle than ade g 
. Such are Earth- Worms, Snakes, Catterpillars. &- '—Hence, alſo in a Glaſs not full of Water, a clean dig. 
Me... ble always runs io the Side, by 1 52s 7 77 
TY on it towards iddle, i 0 
Bol 1 wards the Middle, is partly 7 64⁰ 


Force wherewith the Water is rais'd near the Edge. 1 7 
be ſo full as to be ready to run over, the Bubble act 
the Side towards the Middle: the Force wherewith the 

mird in the Middle, taking off Parr of the Preſſure. | new 
oo Juſt the reverſe happens, if the Bubble be {ot each 
there, the Force whereby the Water and the Bubble clean Bub- 
which other, is greateſt where the Water is higheſt, TO ble 
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| as in uct Cour of Foy, in in- 
_ | e Birr VI of like NET, 8 Aro dl 
ay our AutboritYs © 2 Reer cont ei Gals ſhoul ſh 
life eee by way of K to his Majefly 
at Ti Of Jucpe of e er Soil, af 
cha oy Mu the Moſer: of Regrets who. correſponded ro our Ma- 
"ng ſters ger ſolemn in 
an e ve ES 65 Coir e 
wy he Court Of COT, Equity. See CouRT, CHANCERY, Ge. 
) oth then „ + the” Re e Civiles, Civil Requeſts, Kill obtain for 
4 eig of Cums, G made by 'Surprize. © Sec 

| get of Reg to take erde of ſiripts. 

its ye eighty” 4 15 
— Dl the Servants of the 


u Track of the Beaſt, and mult Requeſt, or Queſt ir 
War fiy, to all to the ure, come 70 the 1 See 


wm the Game, is chief uſed when after liv 1 
de Com, they ſeek it again the next 
with . eee or ee like. See Re en 

[EM, 2 Maß ſung in the Romiſb Church for the reſt 
& — of a Perſon decews'd.” See Mass. / 


able, 3 5 See Naar, Exs, Essk, SUBSTANCE, &c. 
Cn, RES Naturales, | NaTURALS. 
| RES Nom Naturales, 1 See Nod Natural. 
RES Præter Natur ales, PREATER Natural. 


tween other two. 

N er of Vids, brings an Action, he in the 
Reverſion comes in and prays to be received, to defend the Land, 
e 

— ENG —— 2 of Plea, though the 


Rescerr of 1 Nr Homagii, denotes the Lord's 
| receiving Homage of his Tenant at his Admiſſion to the Lands. 
| See HOMAGE. 

RESCISION,' Rescrsso, in the Civil Law, an Action in- 
_ for the annulling or ſetting aſide of an Act, Contract, or 
= Thing * 

Twain fan damag d or fold at above double the juſt 
Vie, 1 uſe of Reſciſios. See RepursITION. = 
An HE? Contract chus e or reſcinded, i is call'd a Re- 


| ſiſory 
r Word is formed from the Latis re and ſcindo, 9. d. I cut 


or divide 
RESCOUS. or Rxscvs, in fa. W, an ill taking away and 


ening at Liberty of a Diſtreſs taken or a Perſon 
| ces or Courſe of Lax. 

* perly a Reſcous in Fact.—If one Diſtrain Beat for 

mage teaſant'in his Ground, and as he drives them in the 

Ta towards the Pound, they enter into the Owner's Houſe, 


be witholds them there, and will not deliver them De- 
mand; 55 * 


Refeous, in Matters relating is deed Treaſon ; 
yl, a Mater concerning Felony, „ Bly. See TREASON, 


"He that commits fch ü Reſtor or Reben is caltd Re Reſen 


Rxscovs is alſo uſed 
ol fora V 'rit which lies for this F ; call 


N RT ARY, mn Office intheCourrof Roms who 
upplications. See INDVLGENCE. 
Ar, n e an Anſwer by an . or 


aÞ when conſulted by particulat Perforu on ſorne difficult 
Wee dere de, to ſerve” as a Decifion thereof. 


the Reſerpe was trade in Auger 
to the In ar of +Gomenare 
be cli pragmatic Sandtion.” See r os 


SA FESS 


% ele 


. 


I een 


— a ſtars. eee foe tbe elivers to Phny on 


ters Skill — When in a Motet the Co 


SEW e, of of Bl or Men 3 | 
never 


RES 


ures they wete res Great l difficult 1 85 
4 the returned by the Emperors on ſuch Conſultations, 


wed | „ were called Before r. — Theſe had not, F force of 


Laws, but were 1 a 5 0 F Ce, 2 * | _ 
umber of t 


1 has inſerted a great 
| 2 means given them the n they before Want⸗ 


Copk. 


e e eee 


that Prince that he would have his Officers jul ge 15755 Laws, not by 


ils of ignorant 
and Caracella, for Rules of Judging ; 

Þ For Trajan never gave any Reſeripts at all, as being loth 

to countenance 4 Cuſtom, where what is frequently granted as 

a favour, in * Caſes, might be e pleaded as a 


1928. 5 as wn 3 abſurd to admit the 


Precedent. added, that Macrinus had a Deſign to the 
Reſeripts of all their Authority. . 5 
M. Schulting, in his Diſſertations, does not at all a; of 


this Deſign; and to che Emperor's Reaſons Anſwers, t at indeed 
all Reſcripre are” not to be admitted; that thoſe Which appear 
dictated but of favour, are to be thrown aide; bur thoſe whichap- 
pear founded in Reaſon, and natural | Equiey are, with Zuſtinian, 
to be allowed He adds; that it can't be denied but the worſt 
Em mperors have frequently made good Laws, and uſeful Re- 


Been whur i urged of the Emperor Trejew's never f an 

pr; it appears but ill ſupported. —For what is it. ing any 

the Subject of the Chriſtians, 

28? Or chat on the Iſelaſtia, Lib. 10. Epiſt; 120? 

The Digeſt; and Fimys Epiſtle, need only to be PR * 
Pared to find Reſeri is of Trajan. 1 ' 

RESEANTISSA, in Law. See Esso. 
RESEARCH, a a diligent Search or Inquiry into any a1 


The Word is form 'd of the French, Recherche, and lirterally de- 
notes a ſecond Search. 


. e in Muſick, i is a Kind of Prelude or Voluntary, —— 
„ Harpfichord, Theorbo, c. Wherein the 


It b thug called; «tarts eb, Requiem ater- pol ons aer oc out for the Strains, and Touches of 


pics, oo which he is to uſe in the regular Piece to be play'd 
This is uſuall 1 and conſequently Ma- 
is one 0 uiregj a 
to uſe that his e 
comes in 
0 . rl himſelf to expreſs un Soy 


RESCE TT. RecePr10, an Admiſſion or Receiving of a third on thereof; the Hader call Fans Ber the French, 
Perſon to plead his Right, in a Cauſe formerly commenced be- Recherche; 'and our uficians, Reſearch. 9 


RES ESEARCHING, in Sculpture, the Rep 
5 c. with 
xactneſs, fo as the minureft Parts may be wal define. tee 
FiovRt, STATUE, FOUNDERY, Oc. 
again of Lands into the 


RESEISER, in Law, ya. 
or W * Main, was 25 


Hands, whereof a general 
merly miſuſed ; ky . of Law. See RRS - 


of a caſt Fl- 


TION. 

 RRESEMBLANCE. See SML Trrupx. 

RESERVATION, in Law, an Action or Clauſe whereby 
50 is reſery d, i. e. retain'd, kept, or ſecured to one's fat. 

ESERVE. 

Thus, when a Man lets his Land, he reſerves a Rent to be paid 
to himſelf for his Maintenance, &c, See LEASE, TENANT, 
e onquer all the Lands of England, 

iam the C or t of Eng except 
thoſe belonging to the Che and Religious Houſes, into his 
Hands by Rig of Conqueſt ; beſtowed a great Part thereof a- 
mong by Followers, re Erving ſome Retribution of Rents and 
Services to him and his Heirs ; which Reſerverion is now, as it 
was before the Conqueſt, called the Tenure of the Lands. See 
TzNuRe, SERVICE, Ge. 

Sometimes Reſervation (i nes a8 mach as an Exception ; 53 as 
when a Man lets an Houſe, and reſerves to himſelf one Room, 
that Room is excepted out of the Demiſe. See Exckprioꝝ 

Mental RESERVATION is a Propoſition, which ſtrict taken nd 
according to the natural Import of the Terms, is falſe; but if 

with ſomething reſerved in the Mind, becomes true. 
—_— Reſervations are the great Refuge of Religious Hypo- 
"who uſe them to accommodate their Conſciences with 


. The Jeſuits are zealous Advocates for N 
y; yet are they real Lyes, as including an Intention o 


deceive. 1 
RESERVE, in L Law, the ſame with Reſervation. © See Re- 
SERVATION. | 
2 the whole Eſtate on his Son, and has not made 


Thees Seen C ce . 
e that no Prince ever grant ſuch a Power 
his Lerters or Parents, but he reſerves to hitaſelf « greater. 


proper Tools ; rr e Bug it with Art and 


— 


1 
ai eee eee CGE, 


tle. See Ling and BAT TL. 
een dy 


3 and not to engage but in Cale of N 


RVOIR, RECEPTACLE, 4 Place where Water is — — 
d occaſionally, through * 


25 1 f es nu FLOPS 8775 
e in a is a large 
lined 915 where Water is k 1 che ws of Word of 
the Houſe —Ar Canons, the noble! Duke, of Chandos, 
is a very large Reſervoir a—_ 7 the Houle; which the We 
ter is rais'd by a very . e for: the, Pur- 
poſe.— This Riferwoir i is of: fu ſuch beſides ſup- 
ing all Parts of the Houſe by means « 2 Cocks, it 


e 
The Reſervoir is fometimes allo a large Baſon of frong Ma- 
fury, glazed or paved at the Bottom; where the Water is re- 
ſerved to feed Jets d Eau, or pouting Fountains. See Foun- 


Alx, Ge. : 
Such is char huge one on the to of Merh, call'd Thos 4 En 
fer, Hell-Mouth, whoſe Surface, Daviler tells us, contains 
Acres, and its Depth ſuch, as under that Superficies to contain 
a hundred thouſand Cubick Fathom of Water.  _ 
Rg$ERVoIR, in Anatomy. See RECEPTACLE 
Perſon. See OuTLaw. - 
Hence a Receiver of an FEED Perſons is ad a E. 


RESIANCE, in Law, a Mars Abode or 8 in 4 


Place. The Word has the fame 8 with regard to 
Lay-Men, as Reſidence with ade Eee See RESsT- 
DENCE. 
Glawville obſerves, that in the antient Law, Refiance properly 
. ſignified a Diſcaſe, whereby the Perſon was diſabled from ſtirring 
out of Doors. Whence their Eſſoin de Reſiantifſa, was the ſame 
28 our Eſſoin d Malo Lecto. See Es801N. _ 
RESIDENCE, in Canon and Common Law, the Abode of 
3 Parſon or Incumbent 
1 the ſame. | 
5 Toms 


85 


ee ee ö 


NATION. - 

"ba this ſtrict Diſcipline was not obſerved long.—The Benefi- 
ciaries by Degrees got Diſpenſations from ſerving their Benefices 
themſelves; and thus Pluralities got footing. See PLURALITY. 

France, of all other Countries, ſeems to be that where Reſidence bo 
is the moſt ſtrictly regarded. —All their Curex, or Miniſters who 
have Cures of Souls, are obliged to actual Reſidence; and the Par- 
liaments have declared all the Diſpenſations gran 


ted by Po 
&c. abuſive ; as eſtecming the Obligation of Reſidence to 1 — 
Divino. 
Under Charles IX. there was even a Deſign to re-eſtabliſh the 


| 1 e of 


1 ies 
bers, only  rogether wich the 5 IG 
Thus, a=b;%or 53. da Ke Root; and 
> caule. its true, value is no more: than its Reſcue, ©: 8 focal 
ron On es 00 OE Fl 2 Ss Reap, 
m Aon, 


3 - 
Debt, or tion. 8 
St. Paul. IT ler bo ths an. ml 
to the Recken of Grace; 00 Meaning a Remnay a 
Lee People preſerved from Kaka by nc 


RESIGNATION. . or ES 
the Surrender or giving up of à Benefice i Seel 
ee 
efgnation is Ver Ee with burrender; onl 
is re to ſpirit Benehces, and the latter 0 only the fe 
es or ſai ra See SURRENDER. 
eee are cicher Simple'or Conditiond, 4 , 
pure Reſignations, are thoſe whereby the | 
Se Reſon of er . 4b werde 
or Reſerve Theſe are 
. e | aue matte, 40 the | 
e nations in fruour, or Conditional Rehna, 
e, Con ie 
V c t tne Ke 
Theſe R be 3 = os RY 
eignations in favorem ate not of aboje 
ſtanding, Oppolitioh was at. firſt = — 
thay being eſteemed a kind of Succeſſion or 
ces, as of Patrimonies belonging to a Family, =7 
theſe Reſignation are not made into the Hands of the Ordinary 
or or, as pure Reſignations are; but to the R my 
mount, who. in che Romifh Church is the Pope: There being a 
in ſuſpicion of Simony, or other unlawful packen therein; where 
admitted of in Prejudice to the Lap - Patron. 


RESIGNEE, in Law, the yy. To 55 
ed. See — F bw 5 hs 


ö of be e ee MasTic. 

1 alſo a kind of Re. See Cameo. 

The de, is Turpentine. See Tun 
| PENTINE. 19 94 Fe ep 

The Coarſeſt is what we comn ly call Rofin, See Rosm. 


Refi is properly a Juice of the Bark only. See Ban. 
Boerbaade will have it to- be the Oil . the Bark further 
inſpiſſated by the Heat of the Sun, G. ſo as to become friable 
Hy adds, that it may be produced from any wir Oil by 
it much and long. See O11. 
urpentine be ſet over a gentle Fire, it firſt diffolves nd 
4 an Oil, then a Balſam, then Pitch, and then Refs; in 


; Which State it is friable in the Cold, fuſible by Fire, and withl 


inflamable and combuſtible, and diſſoluble in Spirit of Wine, 


but not in Water, which are che Characters of a Refi der 


WATER, Gc. 


primitive Diſcipline in al irs Severity; and in 1561, a Declarati- There are two kinds of Ref the one liquid, the ater 6) 
on was regiſtered, appointing tall Biſho —_ to reſide, conformably, and hard. | 
to the antient Canons, in their Biſhopricks.—The ſame Parliament The firſt is the natural Reſin : 2s it flows from the Tree—The 


alſo forbad the Biſhops to aſſume the Quality of Councellors. of 
the King ; in regard ſuch a Quality was 5 inconſiſtent with 
the indi penſible Obligation they "Here under to reſide in their 


Du Pm adds, that the Prucrreur General, 


Attorney General, 
Baurdin, even fſeiz'd the Temporalities of ſuch as conti- 
nued in Paris fifteen Days this Declaration; having firſt 


e ann d. 


take the ent thereof. 
RESIDENCE, n or what remains 
of a Liquor, or other Sub i d Ve A 


has been pour d or taken out; to change an 
ration on what is left. 


RESIDENT, a publick Miniſter, who manages the Aﬀain 
of a ils Court of « Fines, as ty State ; he Apis 
2 rince, or petty State, in the e See 


Far ue Ring of Belles Refeburs in the Courts of 
1 and Italy; N 
blicks t 2 ad, reciprocall ha Re 
24 in the Quo of: Great-Brivts. * ere | fr 

are a Miniſters jnforicur to Embaſ 

ſadors and Envoys; but e 
the Lay of Nations. See EMnassapo and Envoy. - 

en 8 

did e on s Land, not to 
fame; called alſo, Homme kvant aud Couchant ; 


Reſſeant ds Fef. 


was a Tenant who was a 
1 mn marry — - 


ſecond only differs from the firſt in that ir is condenſed by the 
Heat of the Sun, or by that of a culinary Fire. - 
Refs. will incorporate with Oil, or retified Spirits but not 
with an aqueous enſtruum. See PRECIPITATION. | 
The Difference between Reſins and Gums, - conſiſts in this 
that Reſins are more ſulphuroùs, and Gums more aqueous 


thar the firſt diflalvs in Spirit, of Wine, and the lf in War. 
my | efort na A kind of — on Clab of net 


Juices which he calls Gam-Reſins; which: diſſolve 180 in Spit 


of Wine, partly i 


in Water. See Gum-Refin. 
Such are G 


» Baollium, Oppoponax, Sachen, be. 
The Re or of ſeveral Vegetables which abound with K 
Particles, t not ſo as to yield;any. by Inciſion. as J 4 
be Ys Exod Ge. is thus brig Ta TIN. fe 
being wder'd, is put into a atraſs 

Spirit of ny Pont N ed on it, — the height of four Fingen 90 
the Matter. Then the Neck of another Matraſs being n lu. 
to the former to make a double Vellel, can. Matter is 


Tindue 
5 Page and im 
revs char Liquor 

V ater,: where / 
whence, the Reſin, in Time prone 


5 
ee 
This when waſh d 


* 


ET 


x EE STR nemo orhets 
weep DITY 
deere, Kids -Tbe firſt, 


FE 


where 3 
am. Dee eee e ieſoent Parts; are onlycoo- 
4 and dent chere; b. e. We they conſtitute She 8 
en Maſſes. - +4 43s n ai £ by 
h Bodies Of Loibnitz calls Re ale Ser 
T = Refifence 1 MM: N 3 whereof, 
for; and aria we in the Dottrite'of Machines, ee 
Lay bags — 9 l 
le e andirg 
only contiguous but cohere, 1 b ate 
m y ——— Reſiftonce is what we may. 
pon e en nene 
1 ther) of the Raume, of RECITENCY of ai. ———_ 
1 5 WE Th 1 a1 * 4 HEY 1 
hs 13 this Reſitencd ot Renireney-of che 


lindrical Body tuſpended: vertically by one 

| Po 41 55 s Pars being, — draw downwards; N 
to ſeparate the two Contiguous: Planes, where the Body is the weak- 
eſt: Bur all the Planes * . this Separation by the Force where - 
with they” cobere, a bound-rogerber:-Here then are two op- 


the nt of the Cylinder which tends to break 
ple Po Free of. Coleen of the Parts which - "> the 


it, and Id 179 


Fracture. 
Baſe of the Oplinder be increas, without increaſing-its 
1 tis evident the Fracture will be increas d in the ſame Ratio 


Baſe: but the Weight alſo increaſes in the ſame Ratio; 
3 that all Cylinders of the ſame Matter ad 
Lengthy — — have mne N 


ir __ ul of the. Cylinder be increasd without leres 


— its ht is increaſed without increaſing its Re 
— eng the lengthening it weakens it. To find the 
— _ a Cylinder of any — ve without 

needs nothing but to take any C er of the lame - 
Mane _ ary — to it the greateſt Weight it — ſuſtaim e te it 
break; and then ſee how much it malt be thened | the Ad- 
dion of ke Weight, % ill it equals its former the Ad- 
dition of the en this means Galileo found a Cop- 
wo and o — — other Cylinder of 
ight be lengthened © 4801 Braccios, or Fathoms of fix 


b x 


8 7 J ISS Es 


and the reſt ſuſpended thence, its Weight and Refiſtence- would 
then act in a different Manner; and it it broke by the Action of 
is Weight, the Rupture would be at the fixd into the 
Wall. A Circle or Plane contiguous to the Wall, and parallel co 
the Baſe, and conſequently vertical, would be detach d from the 
contiguous Circle within the Plane of the Wall, and would de- 
ſcend. All the Motion is made on the loweſt extremity- of the 
Diameter, which remains immoveable, while the upper extremi- 
ty deſcribes a quadrant of a Circle, and till the Circleſwhich be- w 
fore was vertical is now horizontal; i. e. ill einn. de 
ently broken. 


ated, and the one has overcome the other: The Weight of 
the Cylinder, which aroſe from its whole Maſs, has overcome the 
Lene which aroſe from the largeneſs of the Baſe; and as the 
Centres of Gravity are Points wherein all the Forces ariſing 
from the Weights of the ſeveral Parts of the ſame Bodies, are 
conceiy'd to be united, one may conceive the Wei * 
whole: Cylinder applied in the Centre of Gravity of its Maſs, 
WCS in 6 of hs Aris, _—_ Re ge of - 
linder applied in the Centre ravity of its 0, 
n ie Cane of the Bae: lbetng thpiBaſe eme 


When the Cylinder breaks by is own Weight, al the Motion 
12 immoveable Extremity-of a Diatneter of the Baſe.— 

therefore is the fix d Point of a Lever, whoſe 
oe Arms are the Radius of the Baſes” and: half the Axis; and 
de, quence the rwo oppoſite Forces dom t only act of chem 
and by their abſolute: Force, but alſo by the relative Force 
ve tn Dues wie gd fot For of 


s 
ot ww wt” + 


Hence it evidently follows, that 2 Cylinder, e. gr. of 
led ner vertically fulpended, will not break by its own Weig 
. Goa Fathom long, will break with a leſs Length in a 
Situation; ; gal th eh in arr Cle ge 
. racture; both as it makes it of ſuch 


22. 


u this Fraftue of de Oplinder "ts witble- two Forces have "very 


Es 


—— nodnitt is an Arm of 2 Lever ee de Welght 
* ed:+ Hence, alſo, the maler the Baſe is, the leſs Length 

t will ſuffice to break it; both becauſe che 
„und bercauſe it by a leſ Arm of L rt. 
cr Drier of the ſame 5 ety ri —7 and 


— e 5 Bur it has ws Re. 
© ſiſtexce-on;Account:of its Leng conſidered as a longer rin 
a Lever, on has only more Re ence on. Acapunt'or” its Baſe— 


_— obſervi 9 tot 
in the {inall—-Gabker's XL. of ne therefore is no idle 


e r in Aickiredture and other 
he Wegherequied to break a Body placed horizontally, be-- 


than that required to break it in a vertical Situati- 
= wor this Weight being to be greater or leſs according to the 
Ratio of the two Arms — the Lever: The Whole Theory is al- 
ways reducible to this; vir. to find what Part of 2 abſolute 
Weight the relative Weight is to be, ſuppoſing the Figure of the 
Body known';/-which indeed is neceſſary, becauſe tis the Figure 
that detetmines the two Centres of Gravity, or the two — 
of the Lever. For if the Body, e. gr. Were a Cone, its Centre 
of Gravity would not be im the Middle of its Axis, as in the Cy- 


linder; and if it ere a demi. parabolical Solid, neither its Centre | 


of Gravity would be in the Middle of its Length or Axis; nor 

the Centre of Gravity of its Baſe in the Midule of the Aan of 

its Baſe. But ſtill, whereſoe ver theſe Centres fall in the ſeveral 

Fi res, tis theſe that regulate the two Arms of the Lever. 
timay be here obſerved, chat if the Baſe whereby the Bod 

Aen. but, e Er. paraboli 


and the Vertex of the Parabola u· top, the Motion of the Fracture 


will not he on an immovrable Point, but on a whole immovea- 
: ble Line; which may be calꝭd the Axis of Equilibrium, and tis 
with regard to this, that the Diſtances of che Centres of Gra- 
hah are co be determined. 4 200 


ow:a:Body:horizontally:ſulpended, being ſappoſed mch, as 


- chat che-dinalleſt addition of Weight would'break'irz there is — 


Equilibrium between its politive and relative We 
Conſequence thoſe two o 22 Powers are to each other reci- 
V the Arms of the Lever to which they are applied. 

the other Hand, the Refiteive-of a Body is 97 equal ro 
the greateſt:Weight which. ir Wil ſuſtain in a vertical Situation, 
without breaking, 's. e. is equal to its abſolute Weight. There- 
fore, ſubſtituting the abſolute: Weight for the Reſiſtence, it ap- 
pears that the abſolure Weight of a Body ſuſpended horizontally, 


t; and of 


is to its relative Weight as the :Diſtance of its Centre of Gravi- | 


t ty from the Axis of Equilibrium, is to the Diſtance of the Cen- 


_ tre of Gravity of its Baſe from the fame Axis. 
If one end of the Cylinder were fix'd horizontally imo a Wal, | 


The Diſcovery of this important Truth, at leaſt of an equine 
lent hereto, -and to which this :is reducible, we owe to G 

From this fundamental 3 are caſily deduced ſeveral 
Conſequences.=As,' for | Inſtance, - that if the Diſtance 


of the Centte oſ Gravity of the Baſe from the Axis of 


Equilibrium, be half the Diſtance of the Centre of Gravity of 
the Body; the relative Weight will only be half the abſolute 
Weight : And, that a * of Copper horizontally ſuſpended, 
whole: Length is double the Diameter, will break, provided it 


weigh tale Sh what a Cylinder of the fame _ "4801 Fathoms 


8 gee WEIGHT. - 

this Syſtem of Reſifience of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 
ſubtile Remark, which gave Birth to a new Syſtem. —Ga1j- 
leo ſuppoſes: chat where the Body breaks, all the Fibres break at 
once; ſo that the Body always ren with its whole abſolute Force; 
i. e. with the whole Force all its Fibres have in the Place where 
it is to be broke. But M. Marie finding that all Bodies, even 
Glaſs it ſelf, bends before it breaks, ſhews that Fibres are to be 


conſidered as ſo many little bent Springs, which never exert their 


whole Force till ſtretch d to a certain Point; and never break 
till eutirely unbent. Hence, thoſe neareſt the Axis of E 
librium, which is an immoveable Line, are ſtretchd 
than thoſe.further off; and of Conſequence employ A 1cG Par 
of their Force 

This Conſideration onlyiedces Bice K the horizontal Siebten 
of the Body: In the vertical the Fibres of the Baſe all break · at 
once; ſo that the abſolute Weight of the Body muſt exceed the 
Freed heres ener of all its Fibres: A greater Weight is 

— than in the horizontal Situation; i. e. a eater 

ired to overcome their united Reſtence, than to 

— their ſeveral Reſiſtences one after another. The Diffe · 
rence between the two Situations ariſes hence, chat in the Hori- 


2 ontal there is an immoveable Point or Line, 2 Centre of Moti- | 


on, which is not in the Horizontal. 


M. Varignon has improved on the Syſtem of. M. 'Matintte,. and | 


hewn that to Gallus Syſtem, it adds the Confideration of 


the Centr of Percuſſion. The Compariſon of the Centres of 
4 11 X Gravity. 
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Rsrsrzwen of Fluids, in H droſtaticks, i the Force 

with Bodies moving in fluid Mediums, are im 
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_ 
E equal — exch Sid: — ＋ 
preciſely in che ſame Proportion as — 
ae eee « Rod moved cee impeded vIce-whew, 
ther; the Centre of Extention of - Baſe n as. has Meow, | Re OY 
brad nero wet tbe te me i be —_— 
| and break all at once, correſponds to the Caſe-of a Rod al Mean, 
. where che Centre of Extenſion or Per. 8 ODS? 3 from two Gui. 
_  cuſſion-does not; appear, l e Coden of th r ; th 


of Gravity. Mee equi gore: bc an 
i The Bake of Fration being a Surface whoſe particular N e Force b he de mk Ono 
determines its: Centre of Percuſſion; tis neceſſury it be buſt The ſecond is the Inertia, or inaQtivity of Mater 
own a tad-on wine Brintuke:mentiadinides” that Baſe it + Certain Force is to move the Particles from W 
is placed; and how far it is from the Axis of Equilibrium. —In- in order to let the Body pals. Aw Vos lm 
desd, we know, in che general, ihat it always acts with ſo much The Retardation fen the firſ 17 Mp 
more Advantage as it is further from it, in it acts by a .the lame Spaces the ſame Body remaini 13 
A | 4 of. 4 | s the unequal e- it will.—Hence, Me J ee increaſes as the the Verge 
"FRE the Fibres in M. Marjotee's — — which produces in which Ratio, the V/ e alle 1 — b. l. 
Centre of Percuſſion; bur this unequal: Reſſſtence is grea- tener is as the Velocity n 
ter or leſs, according as the Centre of Percuſſion is plac'd more 1 the Core Caſe, when the fans 
or leſs. > qe ep rg: t Sur- moves through different: Liquids, with the ſame a 
faces of Baſe of the Fracture. 10 done che Proportion of :Marter to be removed inthe n. 
Toexpreſs. this unequal Reftflence, accom wich al the -which is as the Denſity af the Liquid. Sce Druerrr. 
Variations it is 2 muſt de had 10 the Ratio be- When the fame Body moves through the fame Liquid wit 
_ tween the Diſtance of of Percuſſion from the Aris different Velocities, this Refitence increales in Proportion io ch 
of Equilibrium, cod yr Length of the vertical Axis of the Baſe. Number of Particles ſtruck in an equal Time; which Nunder 
. In which. Ratio, the firſt Term, or the Numerator; is always n in that Line, that is, as the Ve. 
| bes than the ſecond or the Denominator: Sa that the Ratio is "wx ay res eee Par a en: en 
yy r 2 e art; which Force is ab x the 
s in! 2——— is ſo Ve the Bod theretore if the Velocity be Tri, 
— Triple, from a triple Number of Parts t dex. 


3 therefore the whole  Refiſtence is ninefold, 
of the Velocity Hear? - Bodymored in 


6d pat in a Ratio of th Ve » and 
—— 4 x eh 2 22 
alſo 52 r te d fee 
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E ded cet = be ir 
W 18 a8 the Square o eloci 
the Ratio, is to the relative Wei — Dn AE a ts ies tee 
tre of Gravity of the Body IS the Aris of in it with equal Velocity, and in a Diredia 
the Difance of the Centre of Gravity of the Bale of — . two Bodies, the one ſpherci, 
from the ſame Axis. Which: is preciſely the fame thing with CES ſo that the Diameter of the Baſe of the li 
the general pound Formula given, by M. Varignon, ſor the Syſtem of ter be equal to the Diameter of the Sphere; and the Cylinderbe 
M. Mariotte. after conceiving the relative Weight of moved in the Direction of its Axis; theſe Bodies will fuſer ts 
a Body, N Reſiſtence to its abſolute Weight, as the two lame Rejiſtence, 28 8077 
contrary Forces applied to the two Artns of a Lever, in the Hy- To demonſtrate this, e the Bodies at reſt, and that the 
of Galileo; there needs nothing to convert-ir into that of Liquid.moves i in the Veſſel, with the ſame Velocity that the he 
. Mariotte, but to imagine chat the Reſiftence, or the abſolute * had; by this the relative Motion of the Bodies, and the Li- 
8 is become leſs; every thing elſe 1 the fame. is not c : Conſequently the Actions ofthe Bodies ante 
have here only e rake- by their r che Liquid on the Bodies, are not changed 
own We Ait will amount to the fame, if we — . 
— ngy and to be broken by a dy, ariſes only from this, chat in that Place it is reduced tos 
xtremitics: Only it is . rower Space; but the Capacity of the Veſſel is equally-dimiil 
acts by an Arm of a Leverequal to the whole Length ed by each Body; therefore each Body produces an equal Ren- 
SEM: Weight being al united in their dation, SIE Hun 
> 8 upon each ) 
—— 5 when Hoe we wm 


or a8 only ribs —_ rating the ame 3 with 2 
| nh conlider the latter -fercne the fame Reſitence frequently generates © 
: Retardations; the ence being the Quantity of RR f 


> reſi oquily in 2h n 6 


be com oe 
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Ne rect of hi of a —— 
ein dew 8 xI . 
e + LESS 2 FT ity * Body moves, Yale he He 
the Axis of Equilibrium ; and che Nhl is the Plane to the e and bt equal to 
the Bale-of Fracture multiplied by. the. Dil ges of the Centre qe ee is Heght _ Eee . 
of the Baſe from the-ſame Axis :-Conſequently theſe wel which the Gef more! Gong he Le. Pon 
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Whos in ht is ro the re 
> but if. ene his He 2 . 
which a y falling in Vacuo, "a 
means» Rhee equal fo. thi eclpertie” weighs and Whkth 
Z teſt Velocity which a Body can acquire fall- 
uid from an infinite Height, _ Lend is eleven times 
1 Water, wherefore its reſpectiye weight is as to the 
Yrs WL therefore a leaden Ball, as it ap- 
from what has been ſaid, cannot acquire a carer Velocity 
in Water, Er would acquire in in Vacuo, 


: iameters. 
e nanny any and aſoending in it the Adti- 
The Arch deſcribed deſcribed by a Pendulum ofcillating in v#a, with on adde Li Wb nil lage. 

de Celerity it ian Scud in deſcending is equal to the Arch vier Body falling in the Liquid: Wherever you place the Body 
del de Deſcent; but the ſame does not apes in Flac, it is ſuſtained by the Lig od cried wp with a Force equal 
"nd there is 8 greater Diference between thoſe Arches the greater the Diſrcae of the weight ofthe uantity of the he 
te ence is; Mat ir, rhe greater the Arch is which is delcrib'd of the fame Bulk as the Body, from the weight of the 
on 
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you have a Force that continually acts equably u 
ah e ee the Body, by which nor only the Ain of the dn of 5 
a, nd ter wo Peadulums, entiteh eilte, oſcillring in a Cy- the Body is ed ſo as n 

fo ; unequal Vibrations, and begin to fall the ſame this ber the Boſh is alſo carried upwards by = Moti- 


24 

c; they here begin to move by Forces that are as the Arches on equably accelerated, in the ſame manner as a heavier 
* be del 1 If thoſe Impreſſions alone, which are made the than a Liquid deſcends 'by its reſpective Gravity ; but wa equabi- 
fr Moment, be conſidered; after a given Time the Celerities lity of the -Acceleration # deſtroyed in the ſame Manner by the 
vil be in the ſame Ratio, as in the Beginning; for the Retarda- Refiſtence, in the Aſcent of a Body her hn he Liquid, as ic 
bons which are as the Velocities themſelves, cannot change their is deftroyed in the Deſcent of | 
Proportions, the Ratio berween Quantities not being changed by When a Body ſpecifically heavier * a Fluid is thrown up 
the Addition and Subſtraction of Quantities in the ſame Ratio. in it, it is retarded upon a.double Account; on Account of the 
' Therefore in equal Times, however the Celerities of Bodies are Gravity. of the Body, and on Account of the Reſiſtence of the 
changed in their Motion by the Refiffence, the Spaces gone Liquid; conſequently, a Body riſes to a leſs Height than it would 
through) are as the Forces-in the Beginning ; that is, as the Arches riſe in Vacuo with the ſame elerity. But the Defects of the 


to the a 
be deſcribed by the Deſcent; therefore after. any time the Height in a Liquid from the Heights to which a Body would 

— Bodies are in the correſpondent Point of thoſe Arches. Bur in theſe AA Vacuo with the ſame Clerks, have a greater rti- 

which Points the Forces generated are in the ſame Ratio as in the Be- on to each other than the Heights themſelves ; and in leG Heights 

1 the zinning, and the Proportion of the Celerities which. is not vari- the Defects are near as the 8 cre of the He hts in Vacuo. 


ed by the Reſjfence, ſuffers no Change from the Gravity, In the Rxs1sTENcs of he Air, in Pneumaticks, is Force where- 
Aſcent, Gravity retards the Motion of the Body; bur in correi- with the Motion of Bodies, particularly ProjeCtiles, is retarded by 
pondent Points, its Actions are in the fame Ratio as in Deſcents. the Reſiſtence of the Air or Aroſphere, See Air and Pro- 
And therefore every where in correſpondent Points, the Celerities Inc TIE. 


red in me in the lame Ratio. But as in the ſame Moments the Bodies The Air being a Fluid, the genaral Laws of the R exce of 

party are in their-correſpondent Poincs, it follows that che Motion of Fluids obtain therein; only the different Degrees of in 
| both is deſtroy'd in the ſame Moment, that is, they finiſh their the different Stages or R GT a occafion ſome 

cen Vibrations in the ſame Time. The Spaces run in the irregularity. See ATMosPHERE, 

ar K. Time of one Vibration, are as this e by. which they are run 


thro'; that is, the Arches of the whole Vibrations are as the Arches e arne of chan Md 6 In of 4 

deſcribed by the Deſcent, the doubles whereof are the Arches to rent Figures. 

be deſcribed in Vacuo. The Defects of the Arches to be deſcri- | 

| bed in Liquids from the Arches'to be deſcribed in Vacuo, are the eas an. That if « Globe and « Cylinder of 

Differences of Quantities in the ſame Rario, and are as the equal iameters. be moved with equal Velocity 1 

Arches deſcrib'd by the Deſcent. See PENDULUM. dum, conſiſting of equal Particles, diſpoſed at 

„„ © ch. Nude of thy Ark fe me dg, 8 the Re- 

laren of id luce to the Motion of faba Bades: 2 the Globe will be leſs by balf than thr of the Cys 


The Reſifences are as the Squares of the  Celerities, and = Sohd of 'vhe lea Seca: the laſt Propoſition the 
therefore every where in correſpondent Points, as the Squares of ſame rh ry hes the Figure of u Sold, which ſhall have the 
the Arches deſcribed by the Deſcent, in which Ratio. alſo, the leaſt N ence of any containing the lame Quantity of Marter 
Retardations are; but as each of them keep the ſame Proporti- 450 80 e. See SOLID. 
on in coneſponding Points, the Suns of them all will be In the The Figure is this. Suppoſe DNEB (Tab Mechanicks, Fig. 
lame Proportion; that is, the whole Retardations, which are the 5 57) to be ſuch a Curve, as, that if fm any Point N, be let 
Defects of the Arches deſcribed in the Liquid, from the Arches a Perpendicular NM, to the Axis AB; N 
| 1 in Vacuo, or which is the ſame, the Difference G, be drawn a right Line GR, parallel de a Tangent to the Fi- 

een the Arches deſeribed in the Deſcent, and the next Aſ- in N, and cut the Axis when continued, in R: A Solid 
cent. Tberefore theſe 1 ang the Vibrations are not ve- by the Revolution. of this- N gh about its Axis AB, 

De are nearly as the Squ the Arches deſcribed by moving in a Medium from A towards B, is leſs reſiſted than in 

nn Which is alſo Brant Experiments in greater * circular Solid of the — . Prone. p. 327. 
daa delt. i theſe the Proportion of Neffe » here conſi- Refiſtence of a Globe, oe Ag: and in a Medium, 
A Body f whole Purticles are fo too; is to the wherewith' the whole 

pry dei e Þ accented by the re- Motion may be either deſtroy'd or ed which it has when 

% 5 ravity of the Body, which continuall acts upon it, at che time, when it has deſcribed thirds of irs Diameter ; 
cations 2 Pe 88 in a Vacuum; theRefifexce of the Liquid oc- as the Denliry of the Medium to the Denſity of the Globe— 
wich, etardation, that is 2 Diminution of Acceleration, Hence allo, the lame AE infers that the Reſiſtence of a Globe, 
den > ination increaſes with the Velocity of the Body. Now is, Certeris e duplicate Ratio of its Velocity, Or its 
l a Certain Velocity, which is the greateſt 4 Body can 'Reſiſtence is ceteris paribus, on 2 duplicate Ratio of its Diameter. 

3 ts Velocity be ſuch that the Reſſſtence Or, cateris paribus, as the Neude of the Medium. Laſtly, that 
bo is: becomes equal to che reſpective e the aQtual Refitence of à Globe is in 2 Ratio « of the 
ben Motion can be no longer accelerated; for the Motion duplicate Ratio of the Velocity, and ot the duplicate Ratio of 
ge continually generated n will be . and of the Ratio of the Deniny of the Nie- 


comes nearer nearer and gener ie di greateſt "Taiheſ Anicls the Medium is pres to be Wlconiiuow, 


. 5 never attain to it. as Air 9 If 

"op. 46g e Den the Medium be contindaus,' as Water 

Fu kites of a. Liquid Body are given; the we Mercu ! " where the Globe does nor” ſtrike -immediate- 

| 1 Body may be known; and by knowing — Bt the Particles of the Fluid the Sn; 1 
be Body, ix may be found what 


a nay * on thoſe next it, und 9 
[ling in Vacuo, can acquire { 1g a Velocity y, as that 85 the” Reſiſtence will be leſs. by "Ralf a 8255 K in 
a & Liquid ſhall be equ do that ; reſpective Weight, e e 2 n which is to. the Force 
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wherdwith the while Motion it has alter deſcribi s eight, 
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um to 
he 15 Fa Cylmder moving in a eee 
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C: Augm entation or Diminurtion of its 
And e is the Gone with that of '« Circle. 6f ths 


Diameter moving with the fame Velocity in a right Line perpety © | 


dicular to its Plane. 
The Reſiftence of a Cylinder moving” in an infinke wne- 


laſtic Fluid, ariſing from the Magnitude of 4 "tranſverſe Section; 
is to the Force wherewith its whole Motion while it deſcribes 
four times its Length may be taken away or generated; * as 9 
Denſity of the Medium to that of the Cylinder, very nearly. 


Hence, the Refifences of Cylinders obs Length-wiſe, in n- 


finitely continued Mediums, are in a Ratio unded of 'the © 


duplicate Ratio of their Diameters, and the duplicate 

CES and the Ratio of the Denſit) of the Me- 
ms 

The Reſiſtence of a Globe in an inf unelaſtic Medium is to 

the Force whereby its whole Motion while it deſcribes eight 


thirds of its Diameter, might be eit I of or taken away ; 
is the Denſe of the Bl ro the De of the Globe, * 
proxime. 


Mr. Bernoulb demonſtrates the following z Theorems: | 
Reſiſtence of a Triangle. —It an Iſoſceles Trimgle 

in a Fluid according to the Direction of à Line perpendicular to 

irs Baſe; firſt, with the Vertex foremoſt; and then with its Baſe ; 

che Reſiſtences will be as the Legs, and as the Square of the Baſe, 

and as the Sum of the Legs. 

The Refiſtence of a Square moved. according to the Ditecti- 


on of its Side, and of tits Diagonal, & a5 the Diagonal to. the 


Side. 

The Refiſtence of a Circular Segment, leſs than a Sernicircle 
carried in a Direction perpendicular to its Baſis, when it goes 
with the Baſe foremoſt, and when with its Vertex foremoſt, (the 
fame Direction and Celeri continuin 3) is as the Square of the 
Diameter, to the ſame, leſs 5 75 ot the Square of the Baſe of 
the Segment. Hence the Refi efiſtences of a Semicircle when its 
| Baſe and when its Vertex go oremoſt, are © op VEE, in a 
ſel uialterate Ratio. 

_  Refiſtence of a Parabola.—A Parabola moving in the DireQi- 
__— with its Baſis, and then its Vertex foremoſt, 

has its Refiſtences as the Tangent to Ich of a Circle, whoſe 
Diameter is equal to 1 and the Tangent equal to 
half the Baſis of the Parabola. 

The Reſiſence if Vertex goes © foremoſt, may be thus 
computed : Say, as the den (oe (or Difference) of the Tranſ- 
' verſe Axis, and Latus Rectum, is to the tranſverſe Axis; ſo is the 
Square of the Latus Rectum to the Square of the Diameter o 
a. certain Circle, in which Circle apply a 4 Toogens equal to half 
the Baſis of the Hyperbola or Elliplis.— 

Sum and Difference of the Axis and Parameter, is to the Para- 
meter; ſo is the atoreſaid Tangent to another right Line. And 
farther as the Sum (or Difference) of the Axis and Parameter, is 
to the Axis: So is the circular Arch correſponding to the a- 
foreſaid Tangent, to another Arch. 5: ey the Reſiſtences 
will be as the Tangent to the Sum (ot Difference) of the right 
hs _ found, and that Arch laſt mentioned. 

n 
ing now with its Baſe foremoſt, and then with its Vertex, are as 
the Figures of the Baſe to the Sum of all the Cubes of ihe E. 
lements of the Baſe divided by the Squares of the Element of 
the Curve Line. 

All which Rules may be of uſe in the Conſtruction of Shi 

rack in perfecting the Art of Navigation univerſally: As alſo D 50. 

res'of the Babe of Nhe the Clocks, 
AVIGATION, PENDULUM; Oc. 


termining the 0 F; 
mr SHIP, ; 

Oy ESSLUTION. RESOLUTIO, SOLUTIO, in Ph ylicks, the 
Reduction of a Body into its original or natural Sins by a Dif 
ſolution or Separation of its aggregated Parts. See D1s80LUTION, 

Thus, Snow and Ice are ſaid to be reſolved into Water; a com- 


pound is © ay into its Ingredients, Gr. See SNOW, CoM- 


POUND, Cc. 
Water reſolves into 22 by Heat; 
reſokved into Water by Cold Ne Varoux, HzAr, &c. 

Some of the mag <A, Philoſophers, r cularly, Mr. Boyle, 
M. Mariotte, Boerhaave, &c. maintain that the natural State of 
Water is to be d, or be in Ice; inaſmuch as a certain 
Degree of Heat, which is a and violent ent, is required 
to make it Fluid; ſo that near the Pole, where orce 
is wanting, it conſtantly retains its fixed or Icy-State. See Wa- 
TER, . 
On this Principle, the Reſolution of Tce into Water, muſt be an 
improper Phraſe. See.FrEEzING. 
 Rx50LUT10N, in Chymiſtry, is the Reduction of a' Maſi! or 
mix'd Body into its component Parts, or firſt Principles ;, 97 7 A 
oper Analyſis. See PRINCIPLE, ANALYSIS, G. 

Reſohution ot Bodies is perform d variouſly ; by Pies 

on, Sublimation, Diſſolution, Fermentation, &cc. be, Fee each a 
tion under its proper Article, DrsTrLLATION, 6, 
'Rxs0LUT1ON, in Logic, is a Branch of Method; oY 105 

Anal is. See METHOD 1 ANALYSIS. 
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wa nec, Ade n e 
lc, Whate ver it is, mult at leaſt 
« « 8 934 ourſelves ; 5; for none can aa de the ci 

* Nay ay» "he muſt have others which we have not, ae: be cov "hy 
. 0 what we Cannot do, i, e. Create, make Man mi. 
e No » Bly een or has ) Of 
* ceas d 8 0 fo: K 

the ormer, h he did not exift from Etemity; for what ö fon 
60 * Hep is neceſſary, and can neither by. ic {elf nor an nm 
| uſe be reduced 2 nothing: If the latter, ir muſt wes 
« produced from ſome Other; 9 then the fame Queſtion wi 
& return, upon the Producer -T here is then ſome firs Cave 
75 and this Cauſe has all * and Faculties ae bare, 

806 More, exiſted from rerdity, erefore, from the 
7 ATOP, of Man's Exiſtence, it $7 there is 1 6 

RxsötUrfox, or SoLUTION,. in "Matheratidhs, i is an 
Enumeration of the ſeveral things to be done, to obtain ines 4 
required by a Problem. See PROBLEM. 

Walfius Covey a 1 750 to conſiſt of three Parts—The pn. 
tion, (which is what we properly call the Problem Fey 
2 the Demon ae Nee PROPOSITION, 4 as 

"The general Tn of all Problems is, Thoſe things being done 
wi” are n by the Aae ve Ke done which 
Was d | 

As 5 is a Problem is dernnl rated, i 
Theorem; whereof the r 275 theſis; and the 
Pr fition the Theſis, See THEOREM, Tas, 1 

or an Idea of the Proceſs of a Mathernaticdl Rejoltin, fs 
REs0LUTION Aleebraical. * 

RESOLVTION, in Algebra, or "Algebraicll, * is of two Kink; 
practiced in numerical Problems, the other in Cem 
trical ones. See ALGEBRA 

To reſolve. a given S Problem Abra), the Method ü 
thus: 19. Diſtinguiſh the given Quantities from the Quatite 
ſought; and Note the Bl. ith the firſt Letters of the Alpt- 
bet, and the latter with ela. See QuanTITY. 

2%. Find as many Equations as there are unknown Quantities, 
if that can't be, the Problem is indeterminate; and one or more 
of the ſought Quantities may be aſſumed at Pleaſure—The E. 
quations, unleſs they be contain d in the Problem it ſelf, are found 
by Theorems relating to the Equality of Quantities. Set Er. 
TION and EQUALITY. . 

1. Since in an Equation the unknown Quantities are mird 
with the known; it muſt be reduced in ſuch manner as that or 
ly one unknown Quantity be found on one Side, and none bu 
known Quantities on the yer Thi Reduction js perform's 
adding the ſubtracted Quantities, dividing the multiplied Qua 
ties, and, multiplying che. divided. ones, extracting the Roots dd 
of Powers, railing Roots to their Powers, Ge. ſo as that tl 
POP. oY be till preſeryed, | See REDUCTION. 


To reſolve 4 Geometrical Problem Algebraicalh. 


The Proce in the former Article is to be obſerved throw 
out; Bur as it rarely happens we come at an Equation in geo⸗ 
metrical Problems by the fame means. as in numerical 5 
there are ſome further things to be noted: F irſt chen, Suppo 
the thing done which was propoſed to be done—2*. Nef 
the Relations of all the Lines in the Diagrams, without au) 

d to known or unknown; in order to find which 8 
which ;. and from which being had, what others 92 Lk 
by fimilar Triangles; or Rectangles, &c—3 obtain in 
— Triangles or Rectangles, the 1 ire * be * J 

produced, *till they become either directly or indirectly 1% 

ones, of interſect others, Gr. d Ferpender 


& or 1 of its Exiſter 


en Parallels an 
pen on to be frequently dran: Points to be l J fly checks; 
and Angles to.be made Equal to others „ , +. Le 
If thus you don't arriye at a neat Equation; e 5 
lations of avg in Rs * 2 
no to -* dire ut. an 5 
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| J e th&Abdothen ie düsted; und 39. the Thorax enlarged; 4, the 
. Nh the Cochon or Alteration of che Didptiragin's broughr"from its Convex and {inuous Poſition f 
: "ot vrton, in 8 l ö the natural 1 flat Figure. n 8 Py ory 1 ? * 


the Appli- Now, es theſs ane the only withle'Adtions in Inſpiration, 'the 
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+. Cauſe thereof muſt be neter d 70 chem; or rather to the Maſcles 


K 


| j 

as chat it ceaſes to be Me "Chi. 
ao abr) . e | | dy che Action 

Able, learned” Boer harte obſerves, is of ull'others the moſt theſe M on the Ribs, &., a Spac between the Pleu- 

the here tis effected without any Evacuation; abs ra and the Surface of the Lungs; fo that the Air entering the 

| che Matter favourable; the Conſtitution excellent,” and Glottis inflates them till ſuch time ag they become contigndus to 


„ 


T :: , . 
d — MER is When a Canon, of xd 0090 BY the Lungs as much as the Thorax reſiſts them. And hence, the 
i worte all on the Late Line, or it one Bart; but l the Lungs become-ar reſt; the Blood palles leſs freely, and ig forced | 
1 4 follow the Ges or firſt Voice, are wrote ſe- in leſs Quantity into the left Ventricle of the Heart, and ſo leſs 
% th either in Score, 1. e. in N or in ſeparate comes into the Cerebelſum, and its Nerves, and the arterial 
*. 2 che Pauſes each ig to obſerve, in the Beginning, and Blood acts leſs on the intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragn. 
Wit be n ur proper to esch. l The Cauſes, therefore; which at firſt dilated the Thorax, grow 
0 ex de oon, in Grammer. See REpvcTron. © © Weaker, conſequently the Ribs become deprefs'd ; the diſtend- 
Ca ANCE, Rxs00xDinG; in Muſick, & r. a ſound re- ed Fibres of the Muſcles of the Abdomen reſtore themſelves} 
arſy, the Air incloſed in the Bodies of String-Mufical-Inſtru- the Viſcera thruſt the Diaphragm * into the Thorax, the 
1 | Lures, Ge. of even in N March 1 D being thus contracted, 8 Air is drove out of the 
Flutes, &c. See SounD, Mustek, InrrUMENT, Lungs; and thus is Sxpirarion perform d. 1 
„. ab Gy; Elliptic, and parabolic Vaults, round ſtrongy, to flow ſtronger and more plentifully to the Cerebellum : 
0: If mare porn, ge tie Sos Eonar 5 Muſcles j and thus The Cauley of he Condttion of the Inter- 
ede e the Pre thereof, a the Pilate, Tongue, coltalvand Diuphragin, being renewed, Iſpiration is repeated, 
hy +. Noſe, and Lips, Monf: Bolt obſerves, contribute no- Sach is the'true, immediate, adequate Manner of vit Re 
berg hne ro the Tone of the Voice; but their effect h very great /irazion. See HEAÄAr . A 
1 l . Reſmance. See Voices. Peo⸗r the uſes and effects of Reſpiration, they are greatly dif- 
Allez Of ch we have a very ſenſible Inſtance in that vi 1 7 | _ putod among Anatomiſts—The learned Boerhaave takes the prin- 
are ment called the Jews-Harp, or Trompe de Bearn: For, hold cipal uſes chereof to be the further Preparation ot the Chyle, its 
1 the | Hand, and ſtrike the Tongue or Spring th which more accurate Mixture with the Blood, and its Converſion into 


+ 148. Sound of the Inſtrument, it ſcarce yields any Noiſe a nutritious Juice proper to repair the Decays of the Body. See 


* all. But, holding the Body of the Inſtrument between the Nurkrriox. 


=: £ 


ich is heard to a good Diſtance, and eſpecially the lower mnixture of Air, with the Blood; in the Lunge, in order to form thoſe 
Notes un an Nen bei de Tone of the Res Aoryn the W Piepede . ber Meng f the un of the OEconomy: bur tow 
me; u. a Drone: The Chief variety is in the Tone ſuch Admiſſion ſhould” be effected is hard to ſay.— Tis impoſſi- 
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RESOLVENTS, RESOLVENTIA, in Medicine, Remedies tion muſt be hit nd obſtructed 2 Airs diſtending the 

proper to reſolve and diſſipate Tumors and Gatherings; to ſoften Veſiculæ, and compreſſing the Veins, in Inſpiration; by the ſlimy 

rdneſſes; and i | N- : | 

int or peccant Humours through the Pores. See ResoLUTION. ches. Add to this) the difficult Paſlage of Air through ſuch ſmall 
Under this Claſs come whe: Unguents, Emplaſters, &c. Pores as will admit Water; and the ill Effect Air ordinarily has 

See DischrE ur. when admitted into the Blood. See Port and Warts. 

RESPECTU computi vice comitis habemdb, a Writ for the reſ- As tothe Arguments for ſuch Communication, ie.. the florid 


: 


It'is directed to the Treaſurer and Barons of the Exchequer. of Reſpiration to Life; they are both well accounted for other- 
RESPIRATION, RESrRATTO, the Act of Reſpiring, or wiſe. See Blood. BLISEOT 1 
Breathing, See AIR and BREATH. | Other Authors, as Sylvius, Ermuller, &c. take a great uſe of 

Reſpiration is an involuntary Motion of the Breaſt, whereby Reſpiration to be, by the Neighbourhoud of the cold nitrous Air, 
the Air is alternately taken in and thrown out: It therefore in- to cool the Blood coming reeking hot out of the right Ventri- 
| cludes two contrary Motions ; the one call'd Inſpiration, where- cle of the Heart, through the Lungs; and to act as a Refrige- 
dy che Fluid is received into the Cavity of the Lungs. See In- ratory. See ReFRIGERATORY. © © | 

CRATION; 5 3 ioebnfh, ke 10 mayo, and others, aſſert one grand uſe of Expiration to be to 
And the other Expiration, whereby it is again expel'd. See throw off the fuliginous Vapours of the Blood along with the 
EXPIRATION. : | F expell'd Air; and for Inſpiration, he aſſerts chat it conveys a ni- 


E KA FE" 2. 2 


10 Larynx, &c. the Deſcription whereof ſee under their proper Ar- all muſcular Motion are w2ig 
5 cles, LuNos, Ti LASTNY, 6; oe nes 7 But Dr. Thurſton Tejedts al theſe from being principal uſes 


For the manner wherein Reſpiration is | performed. —"Tis to of Reſpiration, which he ſhews to be to move or paſs the 
de obſerved, that the Lungs, when ſuſpended in the open Air, Blood from the right to the left Ventricle of the Heart, and 
by the contractiye Power of the muſcular Fibres which rye to- ſo to effect the Circulation. See CIRCULATION. | 


dpace than that they poſſeſs'd while in the Cavity of the Thorax: ſuddenly dye, vis. becauſe the Circulation of the Blood is ſtop d; 
And when thus cantracted, if a Quantity of new Air be injected and for the fare Reaſon it is that Animals dye fo ſpeedily in the 
through the Glottis; they again becomę diſtended, ſo as to poſ- Air-Pump. See DROW] N, Vacuum, Gr. I 
fels an equal, nay a greater Space than that aſſigrd them in the He Inftances an Experiment by Dr. Coon, before the Royal 
Thorax. See MuscLE. ee. oe Society, who, by — — a Pullet, ſa as not the leaſt Sign of 
Hence it appears, that the Lungs, by their proper Force, are Life appeared; yet by blowing into the Lungs through the Tra- 
dways endeayouring to contract themſelves into leſs Compaſs chea, and fo ſetting the Lungs a playing, he brought the Bird to 
than they poſſeſs when incloſed in the Thorax, and chat there Life again. Another Experiment of the fame Kind is that of Dr. 
fore they are always in a State of violent Dilatation while the Hunt, who atter hariging a Dog, cut away the Ribs, Diaphragm, and 
lives—Por the Air that encompaſſes them in the Thorax, ſhut Pericardium; as alfo'the Top of the Wind- Pipe, that he might tye 
up between their external Membrane and the Pleura, is not of it on to the Noſe of 4 pair of Bellows ; and thus by blowing into 
Iu Denſity with common Air. : | the Lungs he reſtored the Dog to Life, and then ceaſing to blow, | 
5 n effect, the ingreſs of the Air through the Glottis into the the Dog would ſoon fall into dying Fits, but recover again by 
g3, is always free, but that on the out-fide wherewith they blowing; and thus alternately as long as he pleaſed. = | 


* 
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| ue compreſs'd, is impeded by the Diaphragm, fo as it cannor This uſe of Reſpiration Dr. Drake not only confirms, but car- 
| — . Thorax in Quantity ſuffciear to make an Equili- ries fatther; 8 75 it the true Cauſe of the Diaſtole of the 


8 | | Heart; which neither Borel, Dr. Lower, nor Mr, Couper had 
Quai then, in Inſpiration, the Air enters the Lungs in greater well accounted for. See Drasr org... 
JE than it was before; it will dilate. them more, and will The Weight of che incumberit Atmoſphere he ſhews to be the 
Pas 8 their natural Force.—The' Lungs therefore are wholly true Antagonift to all the M uſcles, ſerving both for ordinary In- 
de p e in the Matter: What it is chat acts muſt be learnt from ſpiration, and the Contraction of the Heart.— As in the Elevati- 
5 ENOMena. e | pe de, on of the Ribs, that Author obſerves,” the Blood by rhe 8 7 
Ribs Then, it is obſerv'd, that in Inſpiration, the nine upper. —_ enen for it, is in a Manner ſollicited into the Lungs ; ſo iu the 
„ to the Vertebræ and the Sternutm, rife Archwiſe- Depreſſion thereof by the Subſidence of the Lungs, and the con- 
— the Clavicles ; and the three lower are turn d downwards, tha of — ERIE thereon, the Blocd is 
| , | yz —_ 
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re, \ | | 
orbid, and becornes of theſe Parts, which ate the Intercoſtals, the Subclaviin, Ge. 
uſcles on "a | 


T-eth, and ſtriking the Spri gs before, it makes a muſical Buzz, - Borelh takes the gre t uſe of Reſpiration to be the admiſſion and 
— elaſtic Globules it conſiſts of; to give it ics red florid Colour; and 


of the Re produced in the Mouth by the greater or leſs ble it ſnould be done in the pulmonary Arteries; nor can it be 
| —. and the divers Motions of the Li : 6+ Harboe ptoved in the 2 Veins.—In effect, 17 Communics- 
| ered a 


by their Tenuty and Warmth, evacuate redun- Humor that lubricites the Membrane lining the infide of the T. 


piting a Sheriff's Accompt, upon juſt Occaſion. See SHERIFF. | Colour the Blood here firſt aſſumes, and the abſolute Neceſſity 5 


The principal Organs of Reſpiration are the Lunge, Trachea, tro-acrial Ferment to the Blood, to which the animal Spirits and 


pether the ſquamous Parts of the Bronchia, are reduced to leſs Whence it is that Perſons hang'd, drown'd, or ſtrangled, ſo 


forcibly 
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underſtanding of the animal OEconomy; 


forcibly driven through the pulmor 


to anitnal Life 
to want it 


Though 


Y 3s that Want is made up to them by in. anal 


receiving and expelling, alternately the Water, whereby the Blood / 50 43 Pound eight. 1 
45 ufer A Alteration of Dimenſions as they do in 1 "Tho 


Veſſe 


11 


the Lungs of more perfect Animals. See Gl, 7 88 
Inſects having no Thorax, or 1 Cavity for the He: 
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4 7 * N. ad . 
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pans Held by the Weigh 4 
Power which 5 1 80505 to mouat in the V 


con the he Laryox is two 0 — * E. 
. and the utmoſt Force of 8 de n 
0 : 1 5 | 


and Lungs or Air-Veſſels, have the latter diſtributed through the than it is at the Larynx ; and that tt 
whole Trunk of their Bodies; by which they communicate/ with the vaſt Extent of the Surfaces of the Veſicles u 


| . | * 4 by | $2 a POR which : 
. the external Air through ſeveral Spiracles or Vent-Holes, to Was necellary that che Blood ſhould be ſpread in tile . ich 

which are faſtened ſo my little Trach e or Wind-Pipes, which bie Veſſels, that each Globule of Bl, the (ale 
ſend their Branches to all the Muſcles and Viſcera, and ſeem to 


oy hows ns the whole Force and En Sts Wi vere, im 


accompany the Blood-Vellels.all over the Body, as theꝝ do in the bi that be broke into ſmaller Parts fit for Secret be Ar, wy 
yk | b b Di lation 5 2 


Lungs. only, of che more perfect Animals. By 


in every Iuſpiration, the whole, Body of theſe little Animals is in- And hence we inay learn the mechanical Reaſon 


Hated, and in every Expiration compreſs'd; e the ture of the Lungs: 


or, being the whole Blood of Wb 
of g 


Blood - Veſſels muſt ſuffer 2 Viciſſitude of | Extention and Com- to paſs through them in order to receive the 


preſſion. 


* +» 


The only Animal exempted from this neceſſity 


"= 


wY i i *% vs 4 : k 4 La . | Effect the Ar 
nd that this could not be unleſs the Blood wer uſd in een 
capillary Veſſels; it was neceſlary that the e in ul 


of 


is a Fœtus: But this, while included in the Womb, ſeems to they were to be ſpread, ſhould be. Proportione 8 = — | 
ded for by the wonderful 


have little more than a vegetative Life, and ought ſcarce to be ber: Which is admirably well pror 
reckoned among the Number of Animals: ITis rather a Graft Fabrick of the Lungs. 75 


- ” 


on, or Branch of the Mother. See Forrrvs. 


The Laws of Reſpiration, are of nee nce to a ripht meter of the Trachea, and the time of every E 
| for which reaſon a qual in all; this Weight upon the Lungs would be always the 
— Computation of the Force of the reſpiring Organs, and of the fame. Bur fince we find by the Barometer, that there i thees 


the wonds 
" IF the Gravity ofthe Air was always the ame, and i tet), 
iration were 6 


ſtreſs and preſſure of the Air upon the fame, will not be unac- Inches difference between the greateſt and the leaf 


ceptable. It may therefore be obſerved, that by blowing into a the Air, which is 2 tenth Part of its greateſt Gravity; N | 
Bladder, a conſiderable Weight will be raiſed by the mere Force of be likewiſe the Difference of a tenth Part of its Preſſ — | 


the Breath: For with a Bladder that is oblong, -nearly of a cylin» the Lungs at one time and another: For the Moment of ul 
drical Figure, and tied at both Ends, if 4 Pipe be fixed at one dies, moved with the fame, Velocity, are as their Gravitis, e 
End, and a Weight at the other, and the Pipe faſtened at ſuch a BAROMETER.. Cf 1 
Diſtance from the Ground, as juſt allows the Weight to reſt up- . This is a Difference which ſuch as are aſthmatie muſt be ve: 


ven Pound Weight, and by.the 7 Toipiration of a pretty 
| Veight. | 


Man, twenty eight Pound > 


ry ſenſible of; elpecially if we conſider that they likewiſe breahe 
cee thats, eren Expiration 1 performs ng hone 
in half the time, and the ſame Quantity of Air drawn be in, then 


No, the Force by which the Air enters this Pipe, is that Force the Weight of the Air upon the Lungs muſt be 57648 Pounds, 


by which it is driven out of the Lungs; if therefore the Force of which a tenth Part is 5764 Pounds: And conſequently aſhma- 


by which the Air enters the Pipe can be determined, we ſhall tick People upon the greateſt riſe or fall of the Barometer, feel 1 


have the Force by which the Air is drove into the Trachea.—. difference ot the Air, equal to above one third of its Preſſure in 


But the Preſſure of Air upon the Bladder is equal to twice the ordinary Breathing. See As T, Wrath, Gr. 


Weight it can raiſe; becauſe the upper Part of the Bladder be- Again, if the Trachea be ſmall, and its Aperture narrow, the 
ing fixed, it reſiſts the Force of the Air, juſt as much as the Preſſure of the Air increaſes in the fame Proportion as if the 
e 


ight at the other End. And 2 ſince the 
ry way equally, the whole Preflure will be to 
which preſſes on the Orifice of the Pipe, as the 
of the Bladder is to the Orifice of the Pipe; that 
face of a Cylinder, whoſe Diameter, for inſtance, 
and Axis ſeven, is to the Orifice of the Pipe. 
Thus, if the Diameter of the Pipe be o. 28, 
©. 616; the Surface of the Cylinder will be 88. 


Air preſſes eve - times of Expiration were ſhorter; and therefore a ſhrill Voice i 
that Part of it always reckoned amongſt the prognoſtick Signs of a Conſump- 


whole Surface tion, inaſmuch as that proceeds from the narrownels of the L 


is, as the Sur- yo or Trachea; and conſequently increales the Preſlure of the 

is four Inches, Air upon the Lungs, which upon every Expiration beats the Vel- 
bels ſo chin, that ar laſt they break, and a ſpitting of Blood comes 

and. its Orifice on apace. See PHTHISIs. | 

Therefore, as RESPITE, Rxsprcrus, in Law, Ga. a Delay, Forbearance, 


88 : 0.616 : : 14. double the leaſt Weight raiſed, to o. 098, or Prolongation of Time, granted any one for the Payment of 


through the Trachea, in an eaſy and a ſtrong 


| Which is almoſt 2 Ounces; and in raiſing the greateſt Weight it a Debt, or the like. 
s near 7 Ounces. | 


. "Theſe therefore are the Forces by which the Air is drove 


_ Menage derives the Word Reſpite from the Latin, reſßeckun; 1 
zeſpite from deſpedFus.—Du Cange will rather have it come from t- 


Expiration. Now pirare, to Breathe; Reſpite being, in effect, a breathing- while, 


if we conſider the Lungs as a Bladder, and the Larynx as a Pipe; granted a Debtor, Ge. 4 Sl 
the Preſſure upon the Orifice of the Trachea, when the Air is Letters of ResPiTe, or CREDIT, are Inſtruments antiently 


- 
on . 


drove out, will be to the Preſſure upon the Lungs, as the whole granted by Sovereign Princes to honeſt, but unfortunate Debtors, 
Surface of the Lungs to the Orifice of the Trachea. to ſcreen them from their too rigorous Creditors. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the Diameter of the Larynx to be 5; the Ori- 


I Theſe ſtill. obtain in France. hey were firlt introduced by 


fice of the will be o. 19. And ſuppoſe the two Lobes Pope Urban II. in favour of the Croiſes, i e. of Perſons who 
of the Lungs to be two Bladders, or. Spheres, whoſe Diameters went to the Holy War. See CRolsEs. . 
are each fix Inches; their Surfaces are each 113 Inches, and the 8. Louis granted three Years Reſpite to all who. made the 


Preſſure on the Larynx will be to the Preſſure 
external Surface, as o. 19 to 226, which is as 1 
and therefore if the Preſſure upon the Larynx 


Breathing be two Ounces, the Preſſure upon the 


upon the whole Voyage of the Holy Land with him.—In che ,Cuſtomay of 


Pound 1189; Normandy, Reſpire is a judicial Delay, or Demur, given to Pro- 
in an ordinary cedures. bY Rn | | 4 
whole externa! RES Tr Homage, is a forbearance of the H due 


Surface of the Lungs will be 148 Pounds; and the utmoſt from the Vaſfal or Tenant holding by Homage, or by git: 


Force, when the Preſſure the Larynx is 


ſeven Ounces, Service to his Lord. See HoMace, Ge. 


will be equal to 520 Pound.—Bur the Lungs are not like an emp- Antiently thoſe who held by theſe Tenures, paid a final — 
ty Bladder, where the Air preſſes only upon the Surface, for they every fifth Year into the Exchequer, to be reſpited doing 


are full of Veſicles, upon the Surface of each of 
preſſes as it would upon the Surface of an em 


which the Air Homage or Service. 


pty Bladder; and By Stat. 12 Cer. II. this Reſpite of Homage is taken ad 


therefore to know the whole Preſſure of the Air, we muſt deter- a Charge arifing from Knight-Service; which is thereby likeyile 


mine the internal Surtaces of the Lungs. 


| annull'd. See TRERNURE, ec. + 


To do this, ſuppoſe that 4 Part of the Lungs is taken up RESPONDEAT $ jor, a Law Phraſe.—Where the She 
with the Branches of the Trachea, chat 3 third Part he riffs are removeable, is Lowdev, for Inſufficiency; Nas, 12 
Blood-Veſſels fill, and the remainder is Veſicles, where we ſup- Superior, that is, the Mayor and Aldermen are 19 dier 

V, them, e 


pole the chief Preſſure upon the Blood-Veſltls to be 


made: No 


ae See SHERIFF, Ce. = 2 Je 


hy i, dhe . 
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7s te BY bed by the People, in the Lirany, che Plalms, and other 
) ö ä 15 . 5 
— ng of the Opinions or Anſwers of 
e mul | riſcouſuti, when conſulted on Points of Law. See 
FT 1 Nh 45 oF 4% Vp 
al ſed of Reſponſa_pri-. 
„ Gee | in jan, Scevola, &Cc. collected 
Juſtinian, who afterwards gave them the Force of Laws. 
8 eee eee 


I 


4 


2 


S 


pugner, 


in Laws .a Perſon who undertakes to anſwer 


> o 


nchern in which the Quiriſters, 


Haide Ward þ but little uſed, except for the Anſwers made to 


#-* 7 
a 


-RESPONSIONS, RxsPonsronts, a Term uſed in the mili- 


& 


H. ic is written Reſponcies. ned ee at; 
"RESSAUT), in Architecture, the effect of a Body which 


CoMMANDERY and CONVENTUAL,—In Rot. Parl. 9 Richard 


he Term is Freuch; and bu | 
the want of a Word of equal Import, pleads for irs Naturali- 
Aion. dd , b , . 2 , 5 f 5 
RESSORT, a Term purely French; yet frequently uſed by 
1 . 1 
Word in its popular meaning ſignifies Spring, or the Force 
of Elſticiry.—Hence it is alſo uſed for a Jurisdiction, and the 
Extent or Diſtrict thereof; as, when we fay ſuch a thing belongs 
to tis Reſort; a Judge out of his Reſort has no Authority. 
* its chief uſe among us is for a Court or Tribunal, where 
ppedls are judged; or for a Court or Perſon who judges finally 
md ultimately, and whence there is no Appeal. See Counr, 
APPEAL, Ge. . ; 
> Houſe of Lords judge en dernier Reſſort, i. e. in the laſt 
(Jt. —Prefidial judge in the laſt Reſſort, of all Criminals pro- 
— by the Provoſts of the Marſhals. _ 3 | 
, \ESORT, is alſo uſed in a Writ of Tayle or Couſenage, in 
lame Senſe as Deſcent in a Writ of Right. See DESCENT; 
br 888 RIGHT, @&c. de e 
a 1 e Purely French, yet uſed by our En- 
t fienifies a Means or Foundation of Man's recovering himſelf 
from his Fall or Ruin; or an after-Game for dhe repairing his 


- 


es. | 
begs Merchant has Credit and Friends fill left, be has gret 
3 in laft 457 was to throw himſelf into a Con- 
ee c a'l e is the ordinary Reſſource of 
| Ives the Word from the French, refoudre, to reſolve : 

deen ad lneraly, expoſes Means which pref 


Flce: Or its continual Application or Contiguity to 


Motion is. Ses Motion. 
_ _tinuance of a Body in the ſame P. 


Quit. True, or abſolute 


of Velocicy Weſtwards See EARTH. | 
*Tis an Axiom in Philoſophy, that Matter is in 


ar but Wits, in Phyſicks, the Continuance of à Body in 


- * 


Sir Iſaac Newton defines true ot abſ 


the Ship on the Sea—Laltly, 
moved in che Sh 


ward wirk a Velocity of 100 10 Parts; and the Veſſel be. carried 


by the Winds Weſtward 10 Parts; and at the ſame time a Seaman 
aboard walk with a, Velocity 1 Part; The Seaman will be moved 


really and abſolutely in immoveable Space Eaſtwards, with 16001 
Parts of Velocity ; and-relatively on tbe Earth, with nine Parts 
ferent as to 
Reſt, or Motion. See MATTER and Bopx. ee 
Hence, Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as a Law of Nature, 
that every Body perſeveres in its State either of Reſt or uniform 
9 except ſo far as it is diſturbed by external Cauſes. 
CC * e ee 
The Carteſians will have Firmneſs, Hardneſs, or Solidity of 
Bodies to conſiſt in this, that their Parts are at Reſt, with regard 
to each other; And this Ref they eabliſh as the great Nexus 
or 3 of Cohæſion, whereby the Parts are connected to- 
gether. See FiRMNEss, HARDNEss, @c. „ 
Fluidity, they add, conſiſts in a perpetual Motion of the Parts, 
&c.—But the Newtonian Philoſophy . furniſhes us with much 
better Solutions. See SoLipITY, FLUmDITY, and CoHms0v. - 
REST, Rxrosx, in Poetry, is uſed for the Cæſura, which, in 
Aletandrian Verſes, falls on the fixth Syllable; and in Verſes of 


on while another reſts; and this interchangeably. See MELopYy 


and Harmony. | 0 | | 

' Reſts are either for a whole Bar, or more than a Bar, or but 
for the Part of a Bar. When the Reſt is for a part, it is expreſs'd 
by certain Signs correſponding to the Quantity of certain Notes 
of Time; as Minim, Crotcher, Gc. and is accordingly call'd 

m-reſt, Crotchet-reſt, &c. HH b 55 | 

The Rers or Figures whereof, ſee under CHARACTERS 
of "Muſick ; where the Note and correſponding Ref? are found to- 
86 hen any of thoſe Characters occur either on Line or Space; 
that Part is always ſilent for the Time of a Minim, or Crotcher, 
&-c.—Sometimes a Reſt is for a Crotchet and Quaver together; 


or for other Quantines of Time, for which there 1s no particular 
Note: In which Caſe the Signs of Silence are not multiplicd; 


but ſuch Silence is expreſs d by placing together as mapy Keſts 
of different Time, as make up the deſigned Re BAR 
When the Ref is for a whole Bar, the Semibreve Reſt is al- 
ways uſed.—If the Ref? be for two Meaſures, tis mark d by a 
Line drawn a- croſs a whole Space For three Meaſures tis drawn 
a-crols a Space and a half; and for four Meaſures a- croſs two 


Spaces. Bur to prevent Ambiguity, the Number of Bars is u- 


ſually writ over the Sign. „ 
| Ba of the © pI Writers in Muſick, make theſe 
Refts of different Value in different Species of Time.—E. gr. 
The Chart of a Minim-Reſt, in common Time, fay they, 
expreſſes the Reſt of three Crotchets in triple Time; in that the 
Triples 2, fr, F £3, it always marks an half Meaſure, bow 
Aden ſoever theſe may be among themſelves. 


hy They add that the Reſt of a Crotchet in common Time is 2 


three Quavers in the Triple ; and that che Q ver 25 
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5 is variety in the Uſe. of the ſame Characters, is after the E of his Facher, ſtruck Rudi. ns , 
e enen, . 
Recourſe which Aſſurers have againſt each according to, rors in two Medals, the one bearing an Altar, Ren 7 


the Dare of their A e Maſters ST. F. Jae chuſes nahe der d 
2 ariſe through ugh ill loading, n i bein done 5 
MEER ITS 
inſt his G tee or other Perſon, who is to indernnify  covety of the Temporalities or Barony of the l He 
a any and Reſtau- See Bishop, "TEMPORALITIES, c. a BN Bibopic, 


Laws is an antient Formule, uſed for the reforing a Perſon'to In the Manage, à reftive Horle is a rebellious,” ef g. 
demned. . © 1 3 ce Tt be Word is form d from the Latin, reſt; 5 Which Gate | 
Sour and decay'd Beer and Ale are refored various Ways, —By the fame thing 
a handful of Wheat thrown into the Veſſel, or by Salt made of RESTORATIVE, in Medicine, a Rem ody pe fr 
the Aſhes of Barly-Straw, put into the Veſſel and ſtirr d. reſtoring and retrieving of Strength und Vigour. tk 
Glauber commends three or four handfuls of Beech Aſhes ap- Reforariver belong to the Clais of Balfamicks,” Ser N 
plied in the fame manner. Chalk ſcraped into it, renders it drink- Mick. OE 77" "ORE 09 
able immediately. The fame effect is produced by calcined Oy- The Medicines that come under this Denomination are "i 
ſter-Shells, burnt Egg-Shells, Sea-Shells, or Crab's Eyes. See emollient, ſoftening N ature, but nuttitive withal; and ate rather 
Bur, ALE, BREWING, ©. ff. _ , Adminiſtred to repair the Waltes of che Conſlicuion, yy 4 
In England we ſay, the Reſtauration, by way of Eminence, alter and redtify its Diſorders. See NuTzTION,” © 
for the return of King Charles II. in 1660; after the Interregnum. Such are the Leaves of white 'Maiden-bair, Adiznthun * 
See INTERREGNUM. 1 ha 155 grum; black Hellebore; Rocket, Eruca; Scabious; Tulle; 
Ihe 29th of May is an Anniverſary Feſtival held in Comme- ts-Foot ; Bobea-Tea; Chich-peas ; Hops; Chocch. 5 
moration of the Reſtoration : The Reſtauration of Regal and Epiſ- ſtach. Nuts; Balſom of Tol; Bdellium; Benzoin; Storm; Ern. 
| 90 Iris; Saryrion, Ge. See HiLLeBors, Tra, Turi 


Government. See Civit-War. _. 5 
ESTAURATIOM, in Architecture, the Repairing of all the CHocol ATE, BAL SOM, BDELLUM, STORax, Ge. 
Parts of a Building gone to decay, either through the Courſe of RESTRAINT, is when an Action is hindered or flop, con 
Time, or other Injuries; in ſuch manner as that it is not only, trary to Volition, or the Preference of the Mind See Lz. 
re-eſtabliſhed in its firſt Form, but conſiderably augmented. See TY, Nzckssrrx. Wi1LI, VOLITION, .VoLUNTARy, G. 
ReeaiR and REPARATION. +. © © RESTRICTION, the Ad of moditying, limiting, a . 

Tis evident from the Plinths of the Corinthian Columns of ſtraining a thing to narrower Bounds == | 
the Pantheon, which are almoſt wholly under Ground, that the General Laws always bear ſome Reſtrictiun.— In Contrads u 
Pavement of this Temple is only a Reffauration made in the Time uſual to have reftrifive Clauſes, which bind the Diſpolitions down 
of Sepriminus Severus. Daviler. 2. —_ , * to certain Bounds. See CLausk, Condition, GC. 
| The Temple of Concord, behind the Capitol at hone, lakes Mental RESTRICTION. See RESERVATION. '. 
been burnt long after it was built, and having angular Baſes dif- Among Logicians, Reſtriction is underſtood of the limitine 4 
ferent from the reſt ; ſeems to have jbeen reſtored from the Ru- Term, ſo as to maks it fignify leſs than it uſually does—la thi 
ins of ſeveral antient Buildings. III. Senſe the Name Philoſapber is reſtrain'd to Avifort; Gra to 
| RxsTAURATION, in Sculpture, is the repairing of a mutilated Alexander; City to Rome, &. 

Wo Statue, &c. See Mur. ATlox, Ge. I *Tis obſerved to be good arguing affirmatively from a non. . 
2 18 _ Moſt. of the Antique Statues have undergone the Reftavration; ſtrain d to a reftrain'd Term, bur not contrarily : And negativey, 
as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa Borgheſe at Rome, from reſtrain d to a _nbn-reſtrain'd Term; but not contrarily, 
The Wreſtlers in the Gallery of the Great Duke of Florexce; the ' RESTRINGENT, in Medicine. See AsTRINGENT. 
Venus of Arles in the Gallery at Verſailles —But theſe Reſtauratios RESULT, what is gathered from a Conference, an Examen, 
have only been made by the ableſt Sculptors. Davikr. | Meditation, Diſcourſe, or the like; or the Concluſion and Effect 

RESTINCTION, in Chymiſtry, the quenching of a Metal thereof. | ; Re 
or Mineral in fome Lquor; 1n order either to correct, or Hye it The Aſſembly was fo tumultdous that there was no knowing 
ſome new Quality, Power, &c. See ExXTINGUISHING, Cc, the Reſal.— The uſual Reſalt of Diſputes, Mr. Boyle obſerves 
 RESTITUTION., in Phyſicks, the returning of elaſtick Bo- is that each Perſon remains more attach'd to his own Opinion. 
dies forcibly bent, to their natural State; properly call'd, the Mo- RESUMMONS, a ſecond Summons ; ar calling a, Man to 
tion of Reſtitution. See ELASTICITY. _ | anſwer an Action where the firſt Summons is defeated, or {uf 
Contraction being the proper and nal Action of muſcular pended by any Occafion; as the Death of a Party, G. See 
Fibres, ſotne Authors aſcribe Dilatation to a Motion of Reſtizs- Summons. 5 
tion; but, the Expreſſion, as well as the Idea, tare very faulty. RESUMPTION, in a large Senſe, ſignifies the taking in 
See Frsxe, MUscULAR, G. See alſo HEART, GG. into the King's Hands ſuch Lands or Tenements as before, up 

 REsTITUTION, in a moral and legal Senſe, is the Act of on falſe Suggeſtion, or other Error, he had delivered to the Her, 
reg a Perſon to his Right; or of returning ſomething un- or granted by Letters Patent to any Man. | 
juſtly taken or detain'd from him. See REsTAURATION. RESUMPTION, in the Schools, a ſummary Repetition, or rut- 

Reſtitution is reducible to commutative Juſtice ; and till it be ning over of an Argument; or of the Subſtance thereof in order 
made, the Caſuiſts determine the Party all the while guilty of to refute it. fe Bag „ 
Theft. See JusTICt, Injury, G. 4 85 The Reſpondent reſumed all the Points of the Objection, and 

The illegal Incumbents of Benefices are condemn'd to a Reſti- anſwers them one by one. See REcaPITULATION, Oc. 
tution of the Fruits of the Benefices.—In the Romiſh Church AL RESUMTION is alſo uſed by Logicians for the reduction of 
ſurers, &c. are obliged to a Reſtizution of their ill-gotten Goods, ſome figurative or quaint. Propolition, to a more intelligible 
otherwiſe the Prieſt has no Authority to give him Abſolution. ſignificant one:—As, Peter is half. ſeas over; that is, he ö 
See Usunr. habeas, „ füuddled— The Meadows ſmile; chat is, look pleaſant. 
Reſtitution in Integrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe called .- *RESUMPTIVE, in Pharmacy, an Epither given to a kind 
ſeiſſion. See REscissron. ; | of Unguent, uſed to recruit and reſtore arid languiſhing Conlt 
| Religious obtain Reſtituriom againſt their Vows, i e. are freed tutions, and to diſpoſe the dry Body to receive Nouriſhmett- 
from their Obligation, when they proteſt againſt them within Tis called in Latin, Unguentum reſumptivum. Set RESTOR* 
five Years of their Profeſſion. See i OW, Ge. 2 hon TIVE and UncvugnrT. eee, | | Wy ; 

In the Hiſtory of Germany, for the XVIIth Century, the firſt _RESURRECTION, Rxsuscrrariox, the Act of 7 1 
Day of January 1624, is call d the Term of Reſtitution: Becauſe to a new, or ſecoad Life, after having been dead. See Lib in 
by the Peace of Munſter, then concluded, the Lutheran and DEAfr n. U 3 

Calviniſt Princes were obliged to reſtitute, reſtore what they The great Argument for the Truth of Chriſtianity, ad that 
had taken from the Roman Catholick Churches in their Territo- urged with the moſt Force and Conviction for the ſame; 1s dan 
ries, till that D y. 1 flôm the Reſarrection of our Saviour. The Circumſtances 15 
Rexsrrryurioxs; of Medals, or RESTITUTED Medals,” is a of are ſuch as almoſt admit of a Demonſtration; which ba 

Phraſe uſed by Antiquaries, for ſuch Medals as were ſtruck by the cordingly been jattempted on the ſtrict Principles of the 

Emperors, to renew or retrieve the Memory of their Predeceſſors. metricians. See Ditton on the Reſarrectiun. ame 
See MEDAL. 23 | 4... ; The Chriſtians generally believe the Reſurrection of the! x 
Hence it is that in ſeveral Medals we find the Letters RES T. identic” Body, the very. 8 Fleſh and Bones at the Wi 
—Claudius was the firſt who begun this Practice, by ſtriking a- e two principal philoſophical Objects R's Ib 
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m. of one Man's feeding 


- 


another, each can't ariſe with his whole 
| Since e the common Part be allotted? -- 
15 "his O ſome anſwer, that as all 


1 _— pa, 3 in excreted and carried off. But 
e Anſwer ſeems the more ſolid. —All that is eſſential 
dhe ach, be urges, i the original Stamen, "which exiſted in 
u. Ken tbe Ember; nay, and on the of the mo- 
dem Theory of Generation, which exiſted in the men of the 
ſult Man, This we may conceive as the moſt minute Speck or 
inable, and therefore not to be ſeparated, or tore a- 


y be 
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| any Part of it united with the Stamen of any other 
bg | G's Ach Bulk we ſee in the Body, is only an Accretion 
8 10 this original Stumen; an Addition of foreign Matter, of new 

* Juices to the imary; ſolid Stamen. There is therefore no re- 

105 ciprocation the __ Matter of the human Body. See 

un to Sanne ee eee eee 

The ſecond Objection is this.— The human Body, we now 
2 M by the late Diſcoveries in the Animal 1 is continually / 
10 cunging: A Man bas not entirely the ſame Body to Day as he 

ip; had Yelterday; and it is even computed, that in leis than ſeven 
5 Pi. ; I | and pa 1 

Eryn- Years tine, his whole Body under des a change, not a ar- 

l ticle of the ſame Body remains. Which of .theſe many Bodies, 
— chen, which the ſame Perſon has in the Courſe of his Life, is 
con; ic that ſhall riſe ? Or does all the Matter that has ever belong d to 
*. bim, riſe again? Or does only ſome particular Syſtem thereof? 
Tne Bodys e. gr. he had at 20, at 30, or at 60 Years old ? If 

* It only this or that Body ariſe, how ſhall it be rewarded or 3 
; for what was done by the other? With what Juſtice does one 
a Perſon ſuffer, Ge. for another 
dom To this it may be anſwered, on Mr. Lock's Principles, that 


perſonal Identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational Being, confi! 
delf. conſciouſneſs; in the Power of conſidering it ſelf the fame 

thing in different Times and Places. By this every one is to him- 
ſelf what he calls ſe/f ; without conſidering whether that {elf be 


Action was performed. ' | TIS | 
Now, tis this perſonal Identity is the Object of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, which we have obſerved may exiſt in different 
ducceſhons of Matter; fo that to render the Rewards and Pu- 
niſa ments juſt and pertinent, nothing needs but that we riſe again 
wich ſuch a Body as that we retain the Conſciouſneſs of our paſt 
Actions. See IDENTITY. x 


CaTION,  _ | | 
RETAINER, or RETENER, in Law. See RETEINER. 
To REraix, ſpoken of Mares, ſignifies to hold, i. e. to Con- 


dee ceive after Covering. | 
_RETAINING-Fee, is the firſt Fee given to a Serjeant or 
pin Counſellor at Law, whereby to make him ſure, that he {hall not 
up be on the contrary Side. See Fer. | 8 
lei, AIL, in Commerce, &c. the buying of Goods in the 
Great, or by Wholeſale, and ſelling them our again in ſmall Par- 
un- cel. — Ni rem integram ementes, per minutiores eam partes diſtrabe- 
der bant. dee COMMERCE. 6 
RETALIATION, the Act of returning like for like. See 
2nd ALIONIs Lex. 1 * | 
RETARDATION, in Phyſicks, the Act of retarding, that is, 
of 0! delaying the Motion or Progreſs of a Body, or of diminiſh- 
nd ng us Velocity. See MoT10N: 
alt 9 Retardation of moving Bodies ariſes from two great 
uſes: The Refiſtence of the Medium, and the Force of Gr 2 
nd 106 Retardation from the Reſiſtence is frequently confounded 
te Wh the Reliſtence it ſelf ; becauſe with reſpect to the ſame 
on 1 Body, chey are in the ſame Proportion. See Res1s- 
* reſpect to different Bodies, however, the ſame Reſiſt- 
8 þ re often generates different Retardations—For if Bodies of 
id By a Bulk, bur different Denſities, be moved through the ſame 
e With equal Velocity, the Fluid will act equally on 
i *. 2 that they will have equal Reſiſtences, but di t 
n Aan, And the Retardations will be to each other as the 


dete which might be 
Ms Propoſed ; That is, t y are inverſely as the Quantities of 


n I. in the Bodies, or inverſely as the Denſities. . 

bens be e, then, Bodies of equal Denſity, but of Bulk, 
p creaſe, Tally faſt through the fame Fluid; the Reſiſtences in- 
. their e "ding to their Superficies, that is, as the Squares/of 
. 


; but the Quantities are increaſed in Proportion 


dolle Cubes of the Diameters: the Reſiſtences are che 


ti- 


TR al 
LAY happen to 


* 
& 


ly,” as the Denſities of the Liq 


conſiſts in 


continued in the ſame or divers Subſtances. So far reaches the 
Identity of that Perſon. Tis the fame ſelf now it was then; 
and *rwas by the fame ſelf which now reflects on an Action, that 


RESUSCITATION. See Rr nnen ier and REVIVITI- 


erated by the ſame Forces in the 


them; 


aud inverſely 
che Diame- 


As the Foree of Gravity is uniform, the Retardation from that 


Hence, as tis the ſame Force which generates Motion in the 
falling, and diminiſhes it in the riſing Body, a Body riſes till it 
has loſt all its Motion; which it does in the fame; time wherein 
a Body falling would have acquired a Velocity equal to that where 
with the Body was thrown up. See PrRojecTttE. 
Thus alſo, a Body thrown up will riſe to the ſame Height from 
which alling it would acquire the Velocity wherewith it thrown 
up: Therefore the Heights which Bodies thrown up with diffe- 
rent Velocities can riſe to, are to each other as the Squares of 
the Velocities. |\See.ProjecTILE and DescanT. 0 
Hence the Retardations of Motions may be compared toge- 
ther: For they are firſt, as the 3 of the Velocities; ſecond- 
uids, through which the Bodies are 
moved; thirdly, inverſely as the Diameters of thoſe Bodies; laſt- 
ly, inverſely, as the Denſities of the Bodies themſelvue. 
The Numbers in the Ratio compounded of thoſe Ratio's, ex- 
preſs the Proportion of the Retardations; multiplying the Square 
of the Velocity by the Denſity of the Liquid, and dividing the 
Product by the Product of the Diameter of the Body, multi- 
plied into its Denſity, and working thus for ſeveral Motions; the 
Quotients of the Diviſions will have the ſame compound Ratio 


* 


to one 


| General Laws of RETARDATION of M Ce 


>. 29, If the. Motian.of a Body be.anifirmh rasche; tart 18 ir 
its Celerity r — the Space it 
my over is one half of that it would.paſs over in the ſame time 


2. The Spaces deſcribed in equal times by an uniformly re- 
tarded Motion; decreaſe according to the uneven Number, 9, 
7 $ 3. &'c.—See farther under ACCELERATION. + 
ETCHING, or .Reacums,: the Effort or Endeavour to 
Vomit. See Nausza and VomiTINnG: yt mOnee: | 
- RETE Mirabile,. in Anatomy, a ſmall Plexus, or Net-work 
of Veſſels in the Brain. See PLExvs and Brain. | 
It ſurrounds the Glandula Pituitaria, and is very conſpicuous in 
Brutes, but either not exiſtent in Man, or ſo very minute that 
its Exiſtence. is fairly doubted.  . ; wy 
Wilks will have it to gonſiſt of Arteries, Veins, and Nerves ; 
Vieuſſens of Arteries on and others, of Arteries and ſmall Veins. 
—Vieuſſens aſſerts, with"many other Anatomiſts, that there is no 
Rete Mirabile in Man, in the Horſe, Dog, &c. *Tis found in 
the Calf, Sheep, Goat, GG. Ws rb 
Ic was firſt obſerved, and deſcribed by Galen; who upon find- 
ing it in ſome Brutes, concluded it to be likewiſe in Man: but all 
we ſee like it in Man, is, that on the Sides of the Pitui- 
tary Gland, where its Place ſhould be, the Carotid Arteries make 
a double Flexure, in Form of , before they penetrate the Dura 
PE nr ep & . 2 
The uſe of the Rete Mirabile, Galen takes to be for concoct- 
ing and elaborating the animal Spirits; as that of the Epiaidymides 
is for elaborating the Seed. See SPIRIT and SEED. | 
Dr. Wills thinks, with more probability, it may ſerve to bridle 
the too rapid Incurſions of the Blood into the Brain of thoſe 
Creatures whoſe Head s down much; to ſeparate ſome of 
the ſuperfluous ſerous Parts of the Blood, and ſend them to the 
Salival Glands as the Blood enters the Brain; and to obviate 
Obſtructions which may happen in the Arteries. r 
REkrE Penny, in antient Records, a cuſtomary Due of one Pen- 
ny for every Perſon, to the Pariſh-Prieſt, CHEE BAS 
- RETEINER, or RETAINER, in Law, a Servant not menial 
nor Domeſtic ;; that is, not continually dwelling in the Houſe of 
his Lord or Maſter; but-only wearing his Livery, and attending 
on ſpecial Occaſions. See SERVANT. 38 
is Livery was antiently given by great Men, and frequently 
for the Maintenance of Quarrels; whence it was juſtly probibit- 


- 


ce by ſeveral Statutes; as, 1 Richard II. on Pain of Impriſon- 


ment, — grievous Forſeiture to the King. See LIVE RT, Tro- 
MAN, GSS. Es PE LE Ns | 
Ie was further prohibited by other Statutes of the ſucceeding 


Kings, whereby the Delinquents were ſubjected to make Ran- 
ſom at the King's Pleaſure ; = Knights and Eſquires hereof * 
: II | | 7 
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here in order to a further Progreſs 82 iis 
0 by Senſati- "he Sa, fc ſuc 
ation or Reflection. See FacuLrTr, IDR R. &. the D 
; — See CONTEMPLATION. / ff 28 — ſelf in the Tape 0 * 8 
"RT and have been, as it were, laid Imperſe&ion 

3 which is, asit were the Repolitory of ge: oe Cage one tothe Focus at bs dt 66, 


 - which ceaſe: to be any when there is no of piences; and contrived chr the fame Kevia tu ny 
| them; this laying up of our Ideas in the Re of the Memo-  Teleſco e e the Latiaryin the ane Be p 


| See PunceprION. - Will increaſe in rtion as the Diſtance. beryeen the un 
al thoſe Ideas in our Caderſtending which we can — Sch, I then a Revicule be taken of ſuch Magnitude a ju wen 
- thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which firſt irprinted them there. See in the common Focus of wo Obje&-Glailes — © = 


_ UNDERSTANDING. other; there needs nothing but to remove them from each 6. 
Attention and Repetition belp much to the f dae in our ther, as the Star 9 to 0 
Memories; but thoſe which make the deepeſt 1 . 

Impreſſions, are ſuch as come prime ener with _ Improvement is, that whereas the ken Threads * 


eon loſt; n thoſe of Colours in fach 4s loſe their Sight 3 2 g ee ; 2 Retioule may be made of «thin Look, 
| The Memory in ome Men is tenacious, even ton Miracle ; of a ehe, which ſhall be fafe from any Alteraion of fe 
„„ and in Minds the moſt ' RETICULAR Body, Corpus RETICULARE, in Anatory, Be 
„5 ain to be ſeen. Ses See Curicl. x. 


in the Memory, and remain longeſt there: Such are the original - of Blac + is white; and that they y differ in no other Circumſtance 


and thoſe that almoſt conftantly affect us, as Heat and Cold; and See alſo Cris and PariiLa. 
. -thoſe that are the Aﬀections of all kinds of Beings, as Exiſtence, RETICULARIS Plexus, in Anatomy, the Came de 
Duration, Number; which are ſeldom quite loſt, while the Mind Cgonomzs. | | 

retains any Ideas at all. See QuaLiTy, HaprTUDE, G . Ii thus calld becauſe the Fibres are interwoven like a Net. 
"RETENTION; is alſo uſed in Medicine, &c. for that. State of | RETICULUM, the Caul, or Omentum; a Name fometine 


makes them hold faſt their proper Contents. See Sol. ip, VEs- RETIFORMIS Lacis, in Anatomy, the ſame wich Rete M. 
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__niſh 7 to wipe off the Sweat, Blood, “c. and to are repreſented ; has been much e ee between {eyerl 

as _ ir Weu —The Word is form'd from the Latin, Rete, 2 e ee e ticularly Me Mari 
ps from Retejaculum, for they call'd their Net, Je- Pecguet, Perrault, Mery, and de 22 

2 ſometimes in one Word, Retejaculum.  Mariotte firſt ſtood up for the Choroides, and was ſeconded 


toric, whereby we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretend» The Retina was always judg'd to have all he Chunien 


the exact meaſuring of the Quantity by introduced 8- ly nervous, and tis the common Opinion thar-the Net th 


Fee 
f | a 
Focus of object Glaſſes of Teleſ 
| Focuef opt es of Teleſcopes; that is, in the Place where As to the Choroides, its uſe was ſuppoſed to bet 1 


£ 


RET (n) 


2 divided into twelve nee of th mole, 
of five. Pounds per Month the Quant of the — — 


1 


and as much on 7 * 
5 ———ů— thel | "forte Dy 


2 3 R 0 Pee the Phaſes of the Tage d 


RET ION, ReTaenT10, a Nen of the human din, 6 ps viſible that che 2 — 


| the Idea which is Dei oat og. by 


two Firſt, b 
This is done two ways—Firlt, by y in view; called Diameter of the Sun and Moon difter in 


into: the Mind for ſgme time ac 


Secondly, By weren hl ew in ou Mit, wich have ' Eclipſe 
in-the Reviews is, that . 


See MeMory. Babs en ſit one certain 
Our Ideas being noth but aQual Perceptions in the Mind, Bur M.. de Js Hire has found a Remedy. for al theſe lun 


ry, amounts to no more than this, that the Mind has a Power — The whereon his Invention ſtands, is, 
in ads Caſes to revive Perceptions it once had; with this addi- ject-Glaſſes — — each other, hau . b. 
tional F 5 ow, 


— by drawing Lines or Circles thereon, with the fine Pojg 


yer there ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, e. - Air 
Retentive : So that if they be not ſometimes renew d. the Print n or Scat 


Trace. ' Theſe Veſſels contain a mucous Liquor, from the Tide 
Thoſe Ideas which are often renewed by a a frequent Return - whereof —— the Colour of the Skin to bederived; 
of the Objects or Actions that produce them, fix themſelves beſt founding his Conjefture on this, that the Cutis as well x Cuice 


of Bodies; viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, rc. from thoſe of Europeans, but in this Particular. See Nacho, 


Contraction in the Solids, or vaſcular Parts of the Body, which given from its Net-like Structure. See OMENTUM. 


SEL» Oc. rabile. See ReTE. 
In this Senſe Retention ſtands oppoſed to Everation, or Excre- RETINA, in Anatomy, and Opticks, one of the Tunics ot 
tion. See EVACUATION and ExcRETION. the Eye; call'd alſo Amphibl. Toi, retiformis, and retitularu, a 
Retention and Excretion make one of the fix Non-Naturals. wove in manner of a Net. See TUNIc and EYE. 

See NoON-NATURAL. The Retina is the laſt or innermoſt of the Coats of the Eye 
RETENTION is frequently conſideredis a Disorder; and defined lying immediately under the Choroides. See CHOnO EG, 
the Act of retaining the Excrements, Humours, G. fo as they >Ts form'd of an Expanſion of the medullary Part of the Op 
cannot be voided out of the Body. See ExcREMENT. tic Nerve ; whence, it is found very thin, ſoft, white, jo 5 

A Retention of Urine is very painful and dangerous. See 2 the Subſtance of the Brain, with the tranſparency of tle 
oh of a Lanthorn. See Op ric Nerve. When ſeperated from 
Tis a Retention of peccant Humours which cauſes ſuch a Diſeaſe. = Choroides, it runs into a mucous Maſs, or Lump. 
RETIARIL in Antiquity, a kind of Gladiators. See GIAa- The Retina is uſually ſuppoſed to be the great Organ of Vii 
Dia rox. on, which is effected by means of the Rays of Light reflect 
The Retiarii were denominated from Rete, a Net which they from each Point of Objects, refracted in their Paſſage through 
made uſe of againſt their Antagoniſt, who was call'd Greater; Fol- the aqueous vitreous and cryſtallin Humours, and thus throm 


lower. See SECUTORES. on the Retina; Where they paint the Image of the Object; and 
| This Net they carried under their Buckder, and whoa oppor- where they make an Impreſſion, which is continued thence, by 
tunity ſerv'd, caſt it on the Head of their Antagoniſt, and in this the fine pillaries of the Optic Nerves, to che Senſory. Ke 
condition kilfd him with a Trident which they in the other VISIOx. 

Hand. Indeed, whether the Reine or the Choroides be the prince 


—.— obſerve that they fought in Tunics, and were fur- pal Organ of Viſion; and that whereon the Images of Objecs 


RETICENCY, RETicEnce, en x aFigure i in Rhe- by Mery ; the reſt aſſerted the Rights of _ e 


ing to ax it over e See FiGURE. the principal Organ. — Tis ſituate in the rs of the 
: To fay nothin the Nobiliry of his Anceſtors: I ons of — of the Eye; and of Conſequence _ 
3 * 1. and paſs over the Severity of e from theme 
his Morals. of * Pxrrznrriox. Points of Objects. It is thin, and conſequently en f abel. 
REII COLA. RETIcULE, in Ay a Contrivance for ble. It has its Origin from the Optic Nerve; and is i: 


bout fifty Years ago by the Royal Academy of Paris. See Eck. ran. the Vehicles of all Senſations. It communica 


The Reticule is a little Frame, conſiſting of thirteen fine ſilken the Subſtance of the B where all enarions ferminar 
equidiſtant from each other, and Parallel; placed in the Buam, SENSATION, Wn 


the Luminary is painted, * Rays, which the extreme tenuiry of the kun thou 
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to the Retins which the r — RETRACTION io Auto) 
| Office to the | Ak | 2 
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wheran ti black; ing ef 2 Part. See COofrRAH TIL. 
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; arifing from the Fault of the Farrier in driving Nails that are 
weak il- pointed, or ate driven 9mils. See 888 xt mr 
+; Theſe, unleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove ' very dan- 


gorous. us. When the Farrier, in ſhooitig;' perceives the Horſe. to 
ink at every blow on the Nail ; tis a ſign of a Retratt, and 


» - When the Horſe halts imtnediately after he is ſhod, tis con- 
| 83 of che Nails preſs the Veins, or touch him in the 
Ker Nye and reflects one and it ſhould alſo ſeem neceli Bo nba eee 

vs, and none; and it | n With a Hammer, till rſc's ſhrinking upon hitting à particu- 
A the Li It; ſhould be ſtronger on the Or- lar Nail, diſcovers the Place. . wy W 
1 of Sight than any where &lſc + Now, tis certain that the Light Some Farriers give this as à Rule, that throwing Water on the 
denne received and abſorbed in a black Body, muſt excite a grea- 


- Vibration.there than an Where elſe; and hence it is that the reſt. The Places where the Horſes are moſt uſually pric#*d, 
1 Mack Bodies — 9 by a burning Glaſs much ſooner than . — a, e Fore- foot, and the Toe in the Hind-foor. | 
is Ins ite ones. See BL AK NES, He. „„ > rn Bog . 
a de Seen of the Choroides,behind the Rene is woher -— RETRACTOR, le Nof, in Anatowy, a pair of bluſcles 
Circumttance on its Side; M.:Mery having obſerved the ſame call'd alſo Elevator Labii ſaperiorit, See ELEVATOR. | — 
to com. Poſition of the principal Organ behind a mediatè Organ in the o- RET RAHENS Auriculam, in Anatomy, a pair of Muſeles 
ver hav ther Senſes; which makes à happy Analogy.— Thus the Curicle of the external Ear; conſiſting of a Parcel of fleſhy Fibres, 
to exch enended over the Skin, is the -mean' Organ of feeling; but the which in ſome Bodies are divided into three diſtin. Muſcles, a- 
each o. Cutis underneath-is the principal Organ. The like is obſerved in riſing from the Os Temporale, and fix'd to the hind: Part of the - 
e the |. the Ear, Noſe, Sc. e 835 C4 ip; pet Pave Capes NO vg Concha. See AURICLE.' - e 5 6 
The Retina, therefore; ſhould ſeem, a kind of mediate or ſe- But theſe Muſcles aye fo ſmall in Men, chat the Auriele is ſel- 
reads zg condary Organ, ſerving to break the too ſtrong. Impreſſion of dom moveable at all. See E. 
ent tem. the Light on the Choroides, or to preſerve it; which, is the uſe RETRAXIT, in Law, is where the Plaintiff comes into 
.ooking. aſcribed to the Cuticle.—Add to all this, that the Retina is inſen Court in Perſon, alone, or with the Detendant ; and deelares he 
e Point ble, as having its Origin from the medullary -Subſtance of the will aye WW ͤ ing monde C ĩͤ 
n of the Brains Which is ſo too; and the Choroides, on the contrary, ve... A. Rezraxit is peremptory, and a perpetual Bar; and may be 
ry enlible, as ariſing from the Pia Mater; which is certainly ſo pleaded as ſuch to the Plaintiff in the ſame Action for-ever. 
. aBo- in a great Degree. See Nerve, MepuLLa, Maxx | RETREAT, in War, a retiring or moving back again of an 
18 This laſt Argument being doubted of, M. Mery was to Army, or Part thereof. 
| proveit ; which he did before the Royal Academy, where he ſhew'd _ What they call a Retreat in the Armies is really a Flight; ons 
[infture that the Optic Nerve is not compoſed like the other Nerves, of ly a Flight made by Deſign, and with Conduſdſtt. 
Jerived; Fibres; that tis only a Train of the Medulla incloſed in a Canal, The Skill and Ability of the General, is known by his Retreats, 
Cuticle out of which it is eaſily ſeparable. See Or ric Nerve. more than his Engagements. The Retreat of ten thouſand Greeks 
nſtance This Structure of the Optic Nerve, hitherto unknown, ſhews under the Command of Xenqpbon, has been admired in all An- 
\(8GRo, that the. Retina can be no Membrane; tis only a Dilatation of tiquity. x. 7% 
the Medulla, incloſed under two Membranes, and a Medulla is To ſound a Retreat, ſecure a Retreat, &cc. 3 
. See no proper Subſtance to be the Seat of a Senſation. It can ſcarce RERTREAT, or RELAY, in \ „ 4 little Receſs or Dimi - 
ſerve for any thing but to filtrate the Spirits neceſſary for the Action nution of the thickneſs of a Wall, Rampart, G c. in Proportion 
2 Net of Viſion.— The Vibration whereby the Senſation it ſelf is ef- as tis rais d. See WALL, Go. | UE TOI 
Netimey fected, muſt be made on a Part more ſolid, more firm, and The Rerreat is properly the Diminution of a Wall, without 
| more RN of a brick Impreſſion. | Side; or the Contraction of its upper Courſes more than the 
ete Mi RETINUE, the Attendants or Followers of a Prince, or Per- Foundation Where the Foundation is very large, they uſually 
fon of Quality ; chiefly in a Journey. a cam make two or three Retrea?s.—Parapets are always built wich 
nics of In Law, thoſe Perſons are ſaid to be of a Nobleman's Retinue Retreats. e | 
nu, 1 Ko belong to him in Quality either of Servants or Retainers. RE TRENcHN T, licterally ſignifies ſomething cut off a thing, 
See RETAINER. and taken from it; in which Senſe it coincides with Subſtracti- 
e Ehe, RETIR ADE, in Fortification, a kind of Retrenchment made on, Diminution, Gc.— The Word is French, Retranchement, 
q in the Body of a Baſtion, or other Work, which is to be diſpu- form'd of re and traucher, ro cut. 46 
e Op ted Inch by Inch, after the firſt Defences are diſmantled. See RETRENCHMENT, in Architecture, Carpentry, &c. is 
c. fe. RETRENCHMENT, G. e uſed not only for what is cut off from a Piece when too large, 
of the It uſuall conſiſts of two Faces, which make a re-entering An- in order to a better proportioning it, or ſome other Convenience; 
d from E-ENTERING. ; | baut alſo for the Projectures taken out of Streets, publick Ways, 
: When a Breach is made in a Baſtion, the Enemy may alſo Gt. to render them more even, and in a Line. | 
1 _ a Retirade, or a new: Fortification behind it. See Bas- By a gradual Retrenchment of the ordinary Quantity of Food, 
ject 2 V a Man may bring himſelf to a great Degree of Abſtinence. Sec 
rough RETIRED Flank, in Fortification. See Flats. ABSTINENCE, FASTING, Foo, G. 
own he ey in Chymiſtry, a kind of crooked Matraſs, or a The Reformation of the Calendar in 1582, occafioned a Re 
; and _ bellied Veſſel, either of Earth or Glaſs, with a ſlender rreuchment of ten Days which had crept into the Account mor 
& of 4 Gu Beak, or Noſe, to which the Recipient is to be faſten- than there ſhould have been. See CALENDAR. 
See me TRASS. a The Frugality ſo much boaſted of among the antient Roman 
ED Pat the Retort is of Glaſs, tis uſually lin'd with a Lute or St. Everemond obſerves, did not ſo much conſiſt in a voluntar 
— . an Inch thick; to enable it to bear the Fire the better. See Abſtinence or Rerrenchment of things ſuperfluous, as a coarſe anc 
— N khar. 1 ſordid Way of employing or uſing chem . 
— N ſerves to draw Spirits and Oils from Woods, Gums, RE TRENC HREN T, in War, the Fortification of a Camp ; or 


» Earths, and other Matters which require a ſtrong Fire. any Kind of Work caſt up to ſtrengthen or defend a Poſt againſt 
Vee Srmrr, G El hl Enemy. See FogTiFicaTION, DEFENCE, WORK. 


— The Rerort is a kind of Compendium or Im of the i , Gabions, Faſcines, &c. f. 
provement of th Such are Ditches, with Parapets, Gabions, Faſcines, &>c. for 
Cucurbit and Bolt-head; anſwering all the Purpoſes of both, with- a covering, &. See Drrca, &c. 8 


V require. See DisT : 7 
. ILLATION, Gr. | | | 
RETRACT ATION the Act of unſaying what a Perſon had _ OO is particularly uſed for à ſimple Retirade 
„rote. See RECANTATION. Wer made on a Horn-work or Baſtion; when tis intended to Diſpute 
42 _— Loki Retradation of his Doctrine of 
r alter its bei 
we St, Auguſtin 
notas if 33 Word is to be underſtood in a new Senſe; TRADE. | 1 85 
treated of the ne, f unſaid a he had 2 but only RET RIBUTION, a handſome Preſent, Gratuity, or Ac- 


EYE AS &. 


fame Matter, or the fame Subject a fe- ment, given in lieu of a formal Salary or Hire, to Per- 
cd Time, This Senſe the Word will very well _ being a 2 in Aﬀirs that do not fo immediately fall under 


| of re and tracto, 1 handle, treat of. * 
e > . | 


Eſtimation, nor within the common Commerce, of a 


— * o 


"RETRACTS, among'Horſemes;- pricks in the Horſes Feet, - 


the Nail is to be. pull'd out again, which is done without any | 
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Hoot, tho Place where he is hurt will be dry ſooner then any of 
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our the Aſſiſtance of a Capital or Head, which the other frequent The Enemy came with Deſign to oblige them to raiſe the 
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| 227 have no rerroacttve Effect; ee eee 0; . 0 
is therefor 
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'- _ RgTROcessIoN of Curves, &. See Keren be 


read backwards or forwards; call'd 


Effect of a thing moving backwards. See RETROGRADE. 
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ole who, miniſter's ve dh — vale deriba- on wich the Dre beſeridadite , 
Hour, which they received for the Services tbey did the (urch. ham rt OL. Arch 0p 
L nteevn AT DYE ES... In this State, now, the Planet i; Grech, and jy , 
iſe Surns. dee Tru. i eau Eat /or dccording eme Order of: Ser e 
ETRIEVE, Rxrxobvzx, to echte Von iy "fe | | ; on with th Sy An 
4 or damaged. See Recovery, RETARATTox, @%: remote from us, is quicker t arany Other tin, SD 
e Revzisvsy in ST _ to f tre tl wy MG, hom brodler yo while. Sarur ws = 
* 5 obſerved Zodiac at Burthe 


ETROAC TE. u 1 DEGA Staube dre Each and — befor fore tins 


Effect as to what is already paſs'd; nor can be alledg d 5 a . ea um the fame ix'd Stun, and 
for any thing done . 0 1. See Sn W. | Bath 


b wholly as to what is to come. 2 2 Bar the Ban being comsto D,. and Sim 


arrived; in 
Indeed we have ſome Inſtances of Laws that have x Retro ſition to the Sun in X, he will: r in the"Zoduc 5 
ſpect, or Retroadtion, i. e. were made with expreſs Deſigii to will cem to have been Nerregraie ; or to have gone bahn 
extend to things already paſs'd.—Theſe we uſually , call Laws or | the Arch PV.— Thus the” ſuperior on Opie 
are always Retrograde, When in Oppoſition toth 


, See Law; — 525K A 
e Y Word is compounded of the Latin) rms, e San. See SUN, (OPPOSITION; Cc. 


and azo, I att vo 8 e the Planet ee wile thus bv 
RETROCESSION, the A& of going backwards more ufa- call'd the ib ef Retrogradarion.”” Seo Aen. 4 
ally expreſsd by Retrogreſſion or Retrogradation.. Ser Lt + The Arches of; Retrogradatiow of the teveral Planets are | 
GRADATION, c. qual,—That of Saturn i 18 | arg 12 _— of Jopiter, That 1 74 
 RerTROcEs$9ION of the Lam See Tier than that of 'Mars, Sc. 
RETROGRADATION of 7he Nodes; is A Motion of the Line of 
Contrary FLEXURE» G . the Nodes, whereby it conrinually 2 its Situation from Eat 
RETROGRADE, ReTROGRADUS, | ſomething that ** to Weſt, coy to the Order of the Signs; com pleatrg is 
backwards or in a Direction contrary to its natural one. © Rexrograde Circulation in the Compaſs of about 19 Yen: After 
Such is the Motion of the Lobſter, the Crab, 6G. which” Time either of the Nodes|having receded from any Point 
= + ak is form'd from the Latin, retro, backwards; di of the Ecliptic returns to the fame again. See Nope, 
, .'! 1 RETROGRADATION of the Sun. — When the Sun is in the tor- 
125 the ee and the Obj ect move both che fare way, bur the rid Zone, and has his Declination, AN, (Tab. Aſtronmy, by, 
Eye much faſter er we Object; the Object will appear to be 9) greater than the Latitude of the Place AZ, butcither Nor. 
Retrograde, i. e. back, or to advance the contrary Way thernorSourhern as that is; the Sun will appear to 880 backwards 
ee e des See VISION of Motion. e dw de Reryograde both before and after Noon ee Son and 
Hence, the Planers i in ſome Parts of their Orbits appear to be Zo. 
Retrograde. See PLANET and RETROGRADATION! For, draw the} vertical Circle 20N to 1. a Ti to the 
RETROGRADE Order, in Matters of N umeration, is wied” in Sun's Diurnal Circle in G, and another ZON, through the Sun 
lie of accounting 1 2. 3. 4» we count 4+ 3, 2 I. Ses in O.— Tis evident all the intermediate vertical Cir es cut the 
PROGRESSION,” SERIES, NUMBER, c. Sun's diurnal Circle twice: Firſt, in the Arch GO, and the fe 
. RETROGRADE Verſes are ſuch as al dos tha ame Words, wha cond time in the Arch GL—Wherefore, as the Sun aſcends thro 
dee 9 and Rear: the Arch GO, it continually arrives at further and further Vet- 
eat; ſuch i &s © ticals.” But as it continues its Aſeent through the Arch GI, itte. 
85 — 5 turns to its former Verticals; and therefore is ſeen Retrogad for 
cee Sis me me tngs ai, 5 | 


"7 ſome time before Noon. © "= 

DEW 03 3%, by The ſame; it may be they afcer te fame manner, it doesfor 

RETROGRADATION, or RxETROGRESSION, the 4 or foe time after Noon. : 

Hence, as the Shadow always tend the oppoſite Way to that 

'RETROGRADATION, in Aſtronomy, is am apparent Motion of of the Sun, the Shadow will be Retrograde twice every Day in 
the Planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the Ecliptic, all Places of the Torrid Zone,; where the Sun 5 Declination er- 
and to move contrary to the Order or Succetion of the Signs. wen the Latitude. See SHADOW. 

See PLANET, ECLIPTIC, Ge.  RETROGRADATION or — i in the higher Geo- 
When a Planet moves in con/equentia, i. e. wowee the follow- merry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call contrary Flexion. 

ing · Signs, or according to the Order of the Signs, as from Aries See Contrary FLEXION. 

to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, &c. that is, from Weſt to The Retragreſſon of Curves may be thus conceived. —Suppoſe 

Eaſt, it is ſaid to be airect. See Direct. - aCurve Line AFK, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 82.) to be party Con- 
When it appears for ſome Days in the ſame Point of the Hea- cave, partly Convex; in reſpect of the Right Line AB, or in fe- 

vens, it is ſaid to be Statiouary. See STATIONARY. of the determinate Point B; the Point F which ſeparates 

And when it goes in Antecedentia, i. e. towards the antecedent the Concave Part of the Curve from the Convex, or which 
Signs, or contrary to the Order of the Signs, vis. from Eaſt to hikes the end of one, and the beginning of the other, is cald 
8 it is ſaid to be Retrograde. See ANTECEDENTIA» SIGN, the Point of contrary Flexion, when the Curve is continued from 

F towards the fame Side as before —When the Curve is con- 

The Sen and Moon always appear direct. =—Sdiurs; Fuptter, tinued backwards towards A, then is F the Poiat of Retrogreſ- 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, ſometimes Statio- on. See Porn and Curve. 
nary, and ſometimes Retrograde. See SATURN, ] UPITER, VII- RETROGRESSION, or RETROcEsSTON, the fame with 
NUs, Ge. | Retrogradation. See RETROGRADATION. 

The ſu _ Planets are Retrograde about their Oppoſition RETROMING ENTS, in natural Hiſtory, a Claſs or Divi- 
with the Sun; the inferior ones about their Conjunction. See fion of Animals, whoſe Characteriſtic is, that they ſtale or pib 
OprosrrioN and CoNxjuNcrIiowx. backwards; as Cows, &c. See ANIMAL. 

The Intervals of Time between two Retrogradations of the ſe- The Word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards, and 
veral Planets, are unequal.—In Saturn tis a Year and 13 Days; mingo, I make Water. 
ia Jupiter a Year and 43 Days; in Mars two Years 50 Days; ""RETROPANNAGIUM, riert in our antient 
in Venus one Year 220 Days; in Mercury 1 of eb Law-Books, Afterpannage; or what is left when the Beaſts have 

Again, Saturn continues Retrograde 140 Days, Jupiter 120, done. See PaNNact. 

Mars 73, Venus 42. Mercury 22: Yet are not the ſeveral Retro- Et debent habere Retropannagium d Feſto Sancti Martini uf- 
gradations of the ſame Planet conſtant! equal. 5 que ad Fe Run Pur. Beate Marie. Fetitio in Parl. temp. 
Theſe Changes of the Courſes and Motions of the Planets are Ew. III. 

not real: but apparent, when view'd from the Centre of the Sy- RETROSPECT a look or view backwards. See Rrrzo- 

ſtem, i. e. from the Sun, they a always uniform and regu- ' ACTIVE. 

lar.— The Inequalities ariſe from the Motion and Poſition of the RETURN, in Law, hath two ſeveral Acceptations. . 

Earth whence they are view'd, — are thus accounted for. The one in the Return of Writs by Sheriffs and Bailiffs; which 
Suppoſe PQO (Tab. 4 Y Fig. 58.) a Portion of the is only a Certificate made to the Court by the Sheriff, Wiit 

Zodiac FABCD the Earths Orbit, and EMGHZ. the Orbit of a &. of what is done with regard to the Execution of the 

ſuperior Planet, c. gr. Saturn. And ſu 1 the Earth in A, and directed to them. See WRIr. 

Saturn in E; in which Caſe he will be ſeen in the Zodiac at the Such alſo is the Return of a Commiſſion, which is 4 Certificate 

Point O. if now Saturn remain'd without any Motion, when or Anſwer of what is done by the Commiſſioners, to whom. 

the Earth arrives at B, he would be ſeen in the Point of the Zo- ſuch Commiſſions, Precepts, Mandates, or the like, abe 

dial L, and would appear to have deſcribed the Arch OL, and rected. Re- 

to have moved according to the Order of the Signs from Welt to © The other Application of the Word return, isin Caſe of 2 

Eaſt. But becauſe while the Earth is paſſing from A to B, 83. Plevin; for if a Man diſtrain Cattle for Rent,&. and a : i 


urs likewiſe moves from E to M. where he is feen InConjundti- | Juſtify or arow his Act. ſo as it is found lawful, the Cut for 
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bim chat was diſtrain d, 
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(0 poſecure © "See DisSTRESS> RgPLEVY»: & 4 
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l e onth after 
dot e. e i the Day * Aal; _ 
of 7 Martini, the paſice Mtn Day: Ode Martini,. eight 
e "_ after, incluſive; and Nun Martini, fifteen Days. 
n Eaſt —_ Building. A Side or Part that falls away from the 
Un its Nr” us, 5 ſtraig be Work, is call'd the Return... 
15 Nrrunks of 2 Trench, in Fortification, are the turnings and 


TRETURNO babendb, or RETURNUM Aueriorum, 2 Writ 


which les for him who has avow'd a Diſtreſs made of Cattle, 
ved his Diſtreſs to be lawfully taken; for the Return of 
dle diftrain'd unto him, which before were replevied by 
Party diſtrain'd, _ Surety given to purſue the Action. See 


DISTRESS, Of. 


= 


0 the ſame Writ is We” when the Plaine or Action is remo- 
deb 4 0 Recordare, or yon ad Curiam, into the Court of Com- 
the mon-Pleas ; and he whoſe Cattle were diſtrain'd, makes Default. 
be fe | i do nor proſecute his Agton See ; 

* RETURNUM Irrephgiabile, a Writ Judicial, ſent gut uf the 


tum of Cattle to the Owner, unjuſtly diſtrain'd as Damage-tea- - 
zant, and fo found by the Jury before Juſtices of Aſſize in the 
County, or atherwiſe, . through . Defaulc of P roſecution. See 
RETURN, Dis TRESS, REPLEVY, Cc. 
REVE, or GRE vk, in antient Cuſtoms, the Bailiff of a Fan 
— or Manor; thus call'd, eſpecially i in the Weſtern Parts. See 
REVE. 
Hence Sion: Sheriff, Port-greve, Guben &c. See 
SgRIFPP, PORTGREVE, 95 c. | 
Reve is alſo uſed in antient Cuſtoms for a Duty or Impoſiti- 
* Merchandices imported or exported. See DuTy and 
VSTOM. 
M. du Cange derives the Word from the Latin, rogare, to ask; 
8 * antiently granted Princes at their Requeſt, as 
a Free · Gift. 


that it is Day- break; and that the Soldiers are to riſe, and the 
Centries forbear challenging See DRUM. 
The Word is Freuch, form'd of the Verb reveiller, to a- 


ou wake. 

7 REVELATION, the AG of revealing, or making a thing 
N publick which before was a ſecret, or unknown. 

Wi The Revelation of a Confeſſion made by the Conſeſſor, is ad- 


Jdg'd in the Romiſb Church, to deſerve the moſt exemplary P * 
niſhment. See ConpgssoN. 

The Word Revelation is uſed, by way of Eminence, for the 
Diſcoveries made by God to his Prophets Gc. and by them to 
the World. See PRoPHEcy. 

* Romaniſts have two huge Volumes of the Revelations of 

St. Bridger See LEGEND, VISION, @c. 
: The — is form d from the Latin, revelo, of re and velum, 
nvaj 

REVELATION, in Religion, is the Diſcovery which God has 

made to the World by the Mouths of his Prophers; of certain 
_ of Faith and Duty, which they could not learn from natu- 
al Reaſon See NATURE, REASON, FAITH» @c. 


: 2 Religion. See RELIGION. 


= in the New Teſtament. See TESTAMENT. 
he Jewiſh Revelation is chat made by Moſes and ys Pro- 
5s in the Old Teſtament. See BiBLE, PROPHET, « 


iſſion of Moſes to the Iſraelites, ſuppoſes 
a former Revelation to Abraham, — The 5 — of Chriſt 


Ne ny Millog of Chriſt, The Miſſion of Zoroaſter to 
ur beam, ſuppoſes the Religion of the Magi, &c. 


ee 


given God: | 
— i: N arg. 0 hit org. 152 gant Foun know ſomething relating to. himſelf, his, 


er nini, three. thern; aud to lay a Foundation of a Reſtoration, in caſe of rhei 


windings which run from: the Lines of a_Trench.' See 


Common-Pleas to the Sheriff, for the final Reſtitution or Re. Life. 


REVEILLE, a Beat of the Drum, intended to give Notice | 


Religion is divided into natural Religion; and Revelation, or 
The Chriſtian Revelation is that made by Chriſt, and his Apo- 


A late Author obſery | 
es, ſomewhat invidioufly, that "i the . 
©Mman M Method of all new Revelations, 23 * on Prece- 1,800, 


{ 
Ray that of Moſes; and the pretended Miſſion of Mabomet, 
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general Foundation of ll Revelation is this, That God 


oyn Nature, Diſpenfation, &c. which the — Faculties he 


Days/in esch Term, peculiarly. ſet: was pleaſed, to create him withal, could not attain to; . | 


he hy. quires ſome. Duty or Service at our Hands, more than what 
y follows from the Relation we are under to him as our 
Creator; Preſeryer, & 


4 or EEE 12 Geni- 


their — A 99755 5 og nl ot a Meſpah to be born e 
being oppreſs d, from the Opinion of a Deliverer. To 2 has 


The Michaels, - three, other of theſe Ends de all the Old Teſtament Prophelies ſe 


rend. 

The Chriſtian Revelation is founded on a Part of the 5 
—Tbe Meſſiah promis d in the one, is reveald in the other. 
All the reſt ot the Fewih Revelation, which related peculiarly 70 
the run People, is here {cr a- de; and only that Part of ic 
which was to affect the World in general, we mean that Plz 
8 the Meſſiah, is here built upon. See Ms-. 
814 

Indeed it muſt be own'd the Jews ever look'd off this "EF 
peculiar to themſelves, as any of the reſt ; The Meſſiah was pro- 
miſed to tbem; he was to be their Deliverer, zheir Reſtorer, Gt. 
gut upon the taking Place of this new Revelation, anew Scene 
was opened— This — of. the old Revelation, it was ſhewn, was 
all Typical, or All ; and the Propheſies relati be hereto, 
not to be underſtood in — ob. primary or litteral Se 
Meſſiah was not to be the Reſtorer of the Fewiſh ol. 
and Liberties, which were now fallen into the Hands of the Ro- 
mans, but to reſtore and re-eſtabliſh the World, who had loſt 
their original Righteouſneſs, and were become Slaves of Sin; to 
preach Repentance and Remiſſion, and ar laſt to ſuffer Death, 
that all who beliey'd in him, might not die, but have e 


8 6" 


Such is the Tenor and Deſign of the Chriſtian 3 
which in che Event, was '% far from being what it had been 
prehended to be, by the Were. to whom it was firſt p 
that it proved the very Re and inſtead of r DUR 
and confirming the other — 52 of their Reve/ation, {uper! 
and ſet them all aſide.—The Pale was now broken down, and the 
being of the Seed of Abrabam, ceas d to be a Priyilege ; all the 
World being invited on the ſame Terms with the Fews. 

The Conſequence was, that the Fews denying this to be the 
Meſfiab that had been promiſed to them, as not able to ſee the 
Prophecies fulfilled in him, for want of the typical Meanings there- 
of, were generally excluded from the Priviledges of that Miſſion 
which had been ſuppoſed wholly intended for them; And had 
their Ruin compleated from the very means whence they expect- 
ed their Redemption. See TrpE. 1 

REVELS, Entertainments of Danci Lo Gaming, 
AXing of Comedies, Farces, &. antiently very frequent in Inns 
of Courts, at certain Seaſons, and in Noblemen's, &c. but now 
much diſuſed. 

The Officer who has the Direction or ordering hereof, was 
called the Maſter of the Revell. 

The Word is form'd from the French, reveiller, to awake 

REVENUE, the yearly Rent or Profits ariſing to a Man from 
his Lands, Poſſeſſions, &c. See RENT. 

The Revenue of this Manor conliſts in Tiths, Rents, &c. See 
Manor, Ge. 

The Revenues of the Engliſh Clergy were firſt fix'd b y King 
Erhelwolf, Anno 855 ; who granted them for ever, the Tith of 


all Goods, and the tenth Part of all the Lands of England, free 
from all Secular Service, Taxes, Impoſitions, Gc. See 


TITH and CLERGY. 
The certain Revenues of the King of England were antiently 


greater than thoſe of any King in Exrope; and till the time of 
the Civil Wars. they enjoy'd in Domains and Fee-Farm Rents al- 
moſt enough to Diſcharge all the ordinary Expences of che Crown, 
without any Tax or Impoſition on the Subject. 


Upon the Reſtauration, the Crown Revenuer being found 
much 12M and the Crown Charges increas d; the Parlia- 
ment ſettled a yearly Revenue of 1, 200000 /. upon the King; 
ry much as the former Crown. Revenues fell ſhort of that Sum, 


to be raisd on Goods exported and imported, upon Liquors, and 


Fire-Hearths. See Do rr. c. | 
At the Death of King Charles II. the Revenue amounted to 
oo l. per Aun.—In King James Ids. Time, it was rais d 
to „e which was computed to be one tenth of the 
' Revenues of the whole Kingdom. 

At the ſame time the Revenues of the Ki of France were 
"I at ſeven Miſes n and thoſe of the 0 of 
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Thus we ſay, a Partridge of two, three, four Fingers 


hence Revenue is ſometimes uſed in antient Authors for a | 
e where the Bals ſerves as Treble; and the Treble, "ieyri, 
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Por rrical, Arithmetic. 


ReveNnvus, in Hunting, a Meſs of Fleſh, formed chiefly of a 
_ Cluſter of whitiſh Wars the Heads of Deer, and As 


Eng oe ge by gnaw-ing the Roots thereof. 
See | EAD, Horn, Gt. bo FR FS $4 | 


The Revenue diſtill'd, is ſaid to By Women in Travel. 
© . R8venvE is alſo uſed for anew I 


after the loſs of a former. The Revenue is meaſured 1 2 
even 
The Word Revenue is French, form'd from revenir, to return. 


Return: As the Revenue of Eaſter. See RETURN. 1. 
REVERBERATION, in Phyſicks, the Act of a Body re- 

pelling or reflecting another, after its unpinging thereon. - See 

REFLECTION. | | r ERIE 
In the Glaſs-Men's vs es, the ma reverberates, or bends: 

back , to ſcorch the Matter on all Side. 

| Seng are occaſioned by the Reverberation of Sounds from 

arch d Obſtacles. See Echo. 0 DST AR 
The Word is forn'd from the Latin, re and verbero, I beat 


S Reverkeration and Refilition refer to the ſame Aion; only 


the one to the Agent, the other to the Patient—A poliſhed Bo- 
dy reverberates the Rays all around: The Reſibtion of the Rays 


does not ariſe from their ftriking-againſt-the ſolid Parts of Bo- 
dies. See REsLTrIox and REFLECTION. ' . 
* REVERBERATION, in Chymiſtry, a kind of Circulation of 
the Flame, by means of a Reverberatory; or the return of the 
Flame from the top of the Furnace, back to the Bottom. See 
REvERBERATORY. . ee „ ee 
Ne verberation is of two Kinds. The firſt with a cloſe Fire; 
that is, in a Reverberatory Furnace, where the Flame has no Vent 
a-top ; being cover'd wich a Dome, or Capital, which repels its 
Action back on the Matter, or the Veſſel that contains it, with 
increaſcd Vehemence. | 3 25 
After this Manner are Refining, the Diſtillation of acid Spirits, 


_ ec. perform'd. See DisT3LLATION and REFINING. 


Reverberation with an open Fire, is that performed in a Furnace 


. or Reverberatory. whoſe Regiſters are all open; chiefly uſed in 


Calcination. See CarcinaTION, Air, Gt. | 
REVERBERATORY, or ReveRBERATING Furnace, is a 


: Cbymical Furnace built cloſe all around, and cover'd a-top with 
a Capital of Bricks or Tiles, fo as not to give any Vent to the 


Heat or Flame, but to determine it to Reverberate or turn 
back from the Brick 'Work with new Force, upon the' Matters 
at Bottom. See REVERBERATION. | 


When the Fire has no Vent or Paſſage a-top, tis a whole Re- 


verberatory; when the middle of the Capital is open, and only the 
Sides cloſe, fo that there is only a half Girculation of the Flame, 
tis call'd a half Reverberatory. 
The reverberating Furnace is chiefly uſed for the Fuſion of 
Metals, and Minerals, and other Occaſions where the moſt in- 
tenſe Heat is required, as in Aſſaying, &c. Whence it is alſo 
called the Melting Furnace, and Aſſaying Furnace. See FURNACE, 
Fire, Fusrox, AssAr, Ge. | 

REVEREND, a Title ot Reſpect given to Eccleſiaſticks. 
See T1TLE and Quariity. re 

The Religious Abroad are call'd Reverend Fathers; Abbeſſes, 
Prioreſſes, Te are call'd Reverend Mothers. See ABBOT, RE- 
LIGIOUS, Gc. ET : 

With us, Biſhops are Right Reverend, and Archbiſhops Moſt 
Reverend. In France their Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and Abbots, 
are all alike Reverendiſſimo's, moſt Reverends. See Bishop, 


c. 

REVERIE, a Term purely French, yet now frequently uſed 
in Eugliſb. 

It ſignifies, litterally, a Delirium, Raving, or Diſtraction. See 
DELIRIUM. 8 | | 

Thus we fay, tis an ill Sign when the Patient falls into a Re- 

verie. | 

Hence it comes, likewiſe, to be uſed for a ridiculous, extra- 
N Action, or Propoſition; a Chimera or Viſion. 
— Thus we ſay, Authors obtrude abundance of their Reveries up- 
on us for ſolid Truths. 2 | 

But irs moſt ordinary uſe among Engliſʒ Writers is for a deep, 
diſorderly Muſing, or. Meditation; equivalent to what we 
larly call a Brown-ſtudy.—Thus : A little Diſtraction I would al- 
low ; but for that continued Series of Reveries ſome People are 


guilty oft, who are ever abſent from the Place where you ſee 


them, and are never preſent any where, *tis inexcuſable. 
REVERSE, in Law, &c.—To Reverſe, reverſer, se hoy 
c. 


undo, _— or make void. See REPEAL, ANNPL, 


bg Word is formed of the Latin, re, again, and verſis, 
turn d. $52 


| Revensr, of a Medal, Coin, &. is the ſecond, or back-ſide; 
in vr mags to the Head or principal Figure. See Corn, Mx- 

DAL, C. N 
F. Chamillart, a Jeſuit, has an s Diſſertation on this 
Point, whether or no the Reverſes of Medals have always a Re- 
gard to the Emperor's or Etnpereſs's whoſe Heads are * 
te the 


ed on the Front Side of the ? He ſays, that till of 
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Holland at three Millions—For more Particulari of this Kind, {ce 


. 


."- Treble, in the room of the lower Part or Bag Werk 


of imitating in falling, imitates in riſing 


thus: 


'205. to be paid a Year hence at 10 per Cent. See INTEREST. 


is compleated, in which time the Fine of 25. 8 d. 1. wilamou 


ſeveral Authors of another Opinion 15 bur dä lar 
REVERSE, in Fencing, a Hack- ſtroke. - See Gy 


REVERSED, in Heraldry, 2 dg und . 
„ in a thi | 


REVERSE D Tal, in Architecture. Soo r. 


© Reverſing is frequently practiced in figurative 


time, as Baſs ; and-all this, in ſuch man the fame 
Ny. though very different, is yet as N = that the Hang. 


ſing, when the Parts were in their natural Order © We rar. 
* know bow to 2 the 3 ſo 4 the reverſing mani 
any Damage, is a ſecret, whereon M. 
a * expreſs. 8 adh Proms 
revers'd Figure, or Counterfugue, call'd by the 1141; | 
trarii movementi, is when the Guida falls; * —— 2 


918 =; N 7+ ang Figure per af 
'» REVERSION; in Law, is defined Coke, f 
Lands, c. into the Poſſeſſion of the Dauer h a may Hs a 
ter the Expiration of the Term for which they were ads. 
granted. See DoxAriox, G. OY 
| The Word has a double Acceptation.— The fit is, Jus 
vertendi cum ſtatus Poſſeſſionis defecerit, which is no more hs 
— 5 the Land, _ che Occupation or Poſſeſſon Gf i 
Ihe ſecond is, when the Poſſeſſion and Eſtate, which 
parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is determined in the bam 
of the Alienees, Aſſignees, Grantees, or their Heirs; or eff. 
= 3 to che Donor, his Heirs or Aſſigns, whence i hn 

This is the moſt proper Signification of the Word, which ; 
derived from Revertor : Et apte dici non poteſt Reverſa . 
revertatur in fatto.  Littlet. F Dh | * 
5 The Difference between · a Reverſion and a Remainder conſiſtz 
in this, that a Remainder is general, and may remain or belono 
to any Man but him that granteth or conveyeth the Land, &; 
3 8 

hereby a Reverſion is to himſelf, from whom the Convey. 
ance of the Land, & c. proceeded, and is commonly Nan 
as to his Heirs alſo.— And yet ſometimes Reverſor is contound- 
ed yy * 1 8 | 

or the Values of Reverſions, or Eſtates in Reverſon, the lille 
Book of Tables for e purchaſing Cage e Church 
Leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and recommended by Sir 
Tſaac Newton, furniſhes us with a very uſeful Table, which ien 
what one Pound due at the end of any Number of Year to 
come, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready Money, at 5, 6, ) 
8, 10, and 12 per Cent. per. Ann. 

ORs it required, what 1/. due a Year hence, is worth in 
ready Money: Io find this by the common Operations, the Me- 
thod is chis.— Let 100 J. with the Intereſt of a Year added to it, 
be the firſt Term in the Rule of Three; 100/. the ſecond, wi 
1. the N (for as 100 J. with its Intereſt going on to tbe end 
of the Year, is to a bare 100 J. then due: So mult 1, withis 
growing Intereſt, be to the Decreaſe of 1 L at the Years enc) 
then, at 67. e. gr. and 10 J. per Cent. the Work wil ſand 


As, 106 . 100 : : 1. . 94339, or 18s. 10d. f. 
I1O . 100: : I . . go909, or 18s. 24. 
Whence it appears, that 76 due a Year hence, at 6 / fr 
Cent. is worth 18s. 10 4 5; and at T0 per Cent. to 185. 24 
So that 18s. 10 4 4. ready Money, is worth 205. to be paid 
Year hence at 6 per Cent.; and 18s. 2d. ready Money, is voi 


But this Table ſhortens the Work.—To find by it how to te. 
new a Leaſe of 21 Years, that hath but one Year lapſed, at tot 
Rate of 10 per Cent; look into the ſame, and under the Rate 
of Intereſt mentioned, and right againſt 21 Years, in the com: 
mon Angle of meeting, you have 2s. 8d. J. which is the Fin 
to be paid to renew one Year lapſed in the {aid Leaſe; {uppolng 
the Rent to be 1 L per Annum. For it is 21 Years ere the 


to 205. and therefore by paying that Fine, the Leaſe mi fr 
be made up again. "ihe i 
a again, an Eſtate in Fee-ſimple, whoſe real nh 
100/. but mortgaged, or Leaſed out for 20 Years; Whit 
Reverſion of it now worth at 6 J. per Cent. Intereſt —57 3 — 
ble you find, that 1 J to be paid 20 Years hence, ib Wan © 
6s. 24. 4. and multiplying that by 100, you! find rer 1 
12 007. 00d, 100 times 2 d. or 20% makes 09 10 = 
and 100 times 4, or 30 makes oo. 6s. 3d. the Sum * 
25. 11 4 which is the preſent Value of 100 / to be paid 20 
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Revrxsrow of Series, in Algebra, is a Method finding of a natu- 
ral Number from ics Logaruhm given; or the Sine from its 
ark; or the ordinate of an Elliplis from an Area given to be cut 
off from any Point in the Axis. See SERIES. See alſo LoGa- 
| RITHM, SINE, ORDINATE, @c. 
REVERT, in Law; a thing is faid to revert when ir returns 
or falls back to its firſt Owner. See REVERSION. 
a All Honours, and Royal Fees, alienated, revert to the Crown; 
ue revertible, —Apanages, or Portions of younger Sons of 
12 are granted on Condition of Reverſion. See APANNAGE. 
1575 IARY, or RevesTRy. See VEST R. 
10 IEW, in War, the ſhew or Appearance of a Body of 
*. Tengen in form of Battle; and afterwards made to file 
Pa % = if che Companies be compleat, or to receive their 


The General alwa FS . \ Fr 

| ys Reviews his Troops before t into 
Winger-Quarters, Gc. See Q 3 * . oy 60 
— by = in Chancery.—A Bill of Review is, where the Cauſe 
"Wat 10 exrd, and the Decree fign'd and enroll'd; but ſome 
Matter Frag appers in the Body of the Decree; or ſome new 
an” ed in Time after the Decree made. See DE- 


"This Bin; . 
Br, 3 but by Leave of the Court. * 


REVIVOR, in I. , 
been er e in Law.—A Bill of Revivor is where a Bill has 
: <xtibired in Chancery agai one who anſwers ; but be- 


 MErcvury. 


fore the Cauſe is heard, or at leaſt before the Decree is enrolled, 
one of the Parties dies. | 

In this Caſe, a Bill of Revivor muſt be brought, to the End 
the former Proceedings may ſtand revived; and the Cauſe be fi- 
ney determined. See BILL. 

EVISE, among Printers, a ſecond Proof of a printed Sheer. 

See PRINTING: | 8 

REVIVIFICATION, or RxsuscirArrox, in Chymiſtry, the 
Art of reſtoring a mix d Body to its firſt State, after it had been 
alter d and diſguis d by Diſſolution, Calcination, or the like. 

Thus Cinnabar and other Preparations ot Mercury, are revi- 
ved, or revivified into fluid Mercury. Olaur Borrichius aſſures us, 
that having tormented Mercury with ſeveral Fires, for the Space 
of a whole Year; having reduced it into Water, Turbith, into 
Aſhes, c. it revivified, and reſumed its firſt Form in the mid- , 
dle of the Flames, by the Attraction of Salt of Tartar. See 


Gold, and other Metals, tis ſaid, may be recovered or revivi- 
fied into running Mercury, by the uſe of certain Salts, which 
penetrating the Subſtance of the Metals, abſorb the fixing Sul- 
pher'or Cement by which the Mercury was before bound into 
a malleable Maſs. Sce METAL, GoLD, &c. | 

REVIVING, in Law, a renewing of Rents and Actions, af- 
ter they ha been extinguiſhed. RENT, ExTiNGUISH- 
MENT, @*c. : | 1 
REVOCATION, in Law, the Act of revolting, calling back, 
or annulling a Power, Grant, &c. made before. 2 


9 


All preceding Wills or Teſtaments/are revoted by the laſt.— A 


* - REVOLUTION, in Politics, is a grand Turn or Change of 
Government. 1 tree” th INT li 

There are no States in the World but have undergone frequedt- 
Revolutions.—The Abbot-de Vertot has farniſh'd us with two 2 


| . 


Tiom Rome, &c. 1 1 5 £3 6. 18 1 
The Revolution, is uſed by Way of 2 the 
Tum of Affairs in England in 1688; when King James II. 


and Queen of England, &c. See ABDICATION.' © 


The Word is form'd from the Larm, fe. volvs, to roll back- t 3 LT 
; EE 01-3 1 1144 . + - They ariſechiefly on the Fundament, the Neck of the 


RevoLUTI1ON, in Geometry. The Motion of any Figure quite 
round a fix'd Line, as an Axis, is called the Revolution of chat 
Figure; and the Figure ſo moving is ſaid to Revolve. 


Thus a right angled Triangle revolving round one of its Legs, 
as an At generates LR Cone. See S 
REevoLUTION, in J ohomy, is the Period of a Star, Planet, 
Comet, or other Phzpomenon; or its Courſe from any Point 
of its Orbit, till it return to the ſame. See/PLANET, PERIOD, 


The Planets have a twofold Revolution; the one about their 
own Axis, uſually called their Diurnal Rotation, which conſtitutes 
what we call their Day. See DIURNAL and Day. _ ; 
The other about the Sun, called their Annual Revolution, or 
Period; conſtituting their Tear. See ANNUAL and YEAR. = 
Saturn, according to Kepler, makes his annual Revolution in 
the Space of 29 Years, £74 Days 4 Hours, 58" 257 30. 
Fupiter in 11 Years, 31) Days, 14 Hours, 49' 31“ 56 Mars 
1 Year, 321 Days, 23 Hours, 31 56” 49”. Venus in 224 Days, 
17 Hours, 41” 55” 14/”. Mercury in 87 Days, 23 Hours, 14' 
24”. See SATURN, JUPITER, MaRs, Goc. OO 
.REVULSION, in Medicine, the turning of a violent Flux 
of Humours, from one Part of the Body to another, either 
— or oppolite, Part. See HUMOUR, DERIVATION; 
In very dangerous | 
and the Rn it ſpeedily enough, impracticable; tis uſual to 
open a Vein in ſome remote Part, ta cauſe a R,; that is, 
to turn the Courſe of the Blood from the former Part. See 

PHLEBOTOMY. 5 n 
Revulſom are alſo cauſed by Cupping, Friction, &c. See 
Cvuyyixg and FnIicrIo w. . 1 EE. bi | 
| The Term Revs{for' i Alſo uſed for à great Turn or Revulſion 
of Humours in the Body. Sudden Diſeaſes are occaſioned by 
t Revulſions of Humours, which fall all at once on certain 


Arts. : . 8 5 \ 
RHABDOIDES, tin Anatomy, a Name given the ſecond 
ws Suture of the Skull; ' call'd alſo the Sagetial Suture. See 
UTURE. 1 | 4 Id ts 


The Word jg form'd from the Grezk, fe-, Rod, or Staff, 


and ed - form. ? e : 
RHABDOLOGY, in Arithmetick, a Name ſometimes given 
to the Method of performing the two moſt difficult and operoſe 
Rules, viz. 9 and Diviſion, by the two eaſieſt, viz. 
Addition and Subſtraction; by means of two little Rods or La- 
minæ, whereon are inſcribed the ſimple Numbers, and which 

are to be ſhifted according to certain Rules. a 
Tbeſe Rods are what we popularly call Neper Bones, from their 
Inventor, a Scotiſo Baron, who likewiſe invented Loga- 


For their Deſcription and Uſe, ſee NePAiRs-Bones. 
RHABDOMANCT, an antient Method of Divination, per- 
form d by means of Rods, or Staves; whence its Name, from 
the Greek fa, Rod, and fire, Divination. See Divi- 
St. Jerom makes mention of this Kind of Divination, in his Com- 
mentary on Hoſeab, Chap. iv. 12. where the Prophet ſays in the 


Name of God, My People ast Council at their Stocks; and their + 
ſing or rehearſe Poems, either of their own, or other Peopes 


Staff declareth unto them: Which Paſlage that Father underſtands 
of the Grecian Rhabdomancy. 

Wi 28 finds of again in an = * 22. where 

the Prophet ſays, For the King of Baby at the parting 0 

the a, 2 Head of the ES to uſe Divination. wy 

his Arrows bright : Or as St. Ferom renders it, he mix'd his Ar- 

rows, he conſulted with Images, he look'd in the Liver. 

If it be the ſame Kind of Divination that is mentioned in the 
two Paſſages; Rhabdomancy muſt have been the fame Super- 
ſtition with Belomancy. - See BELOMANCY. be. 

In effect the two are ordinarily confounded. The Seventy 
themſelves Tranſlate the WSN of Exekiel by ſagdu, a Rod; 
though in ſtrictneſs it ſignify Arrows, @ & a 
Ibis, however, is certain, the Inſtruments of Divination men- 
tioned by Hoſeah, are different from thoſe of Ezekiel In the 

former, tis RV, eſo, D, maklo, his Wood, his Staff: In the 


It appears by the Laws of the F. 


SF. 
\ * 
# o 


three good Hiſtories, of tie Revalutions of Sweden, the Revolt 


| 
72 


dicating, the Prince and Princels of 0raxge were declared King 


| | deep, anddifficulr of Cure; but are more common 


Wounds, TER the loG-of Blood is Sent, 8 


ſed. 


formed by pitching on a Paſſage of a Poet at hazard, - "Don 


NATION and CHANCE. 


qe Roſe cr Arrows indifferently; the miliary My) i 


tanta of Germany practiced Rh —The 3 
likewiſe acqusinted with the uſe bercof ; and Hand, 


ogether fine frdight Rods or Wands, and ud 


[RHAGADES, in Medicine, aGreeb Ter, , 

or Cl in the Lips, See Luvs» em uſed forthe 
RHAGADEs, arc allo a fort of little chay'4 1 n. 

dematous Kind; form'd of a ſharp, Fn 1 a the 0s 

oning à great Contrattion, and ſtreightening of the yu Gol. 

is. by-this means ſhrivell'd up like a wet Farchment ” 

to the Fite. See OEDEMATOVs, :; - ven bel 


the Preputium, and even the Mouth; in whi nh, 
tient is = able to ſpeak, chew,; or the like. dan the Py 
They are ſometimes moiſt, and of a cancerous Nature exin 
malignant tendency, being the Conſequences 1910 08 
| EJ & the lite: x Ses TuMor, ULckR, ph Date Dy 
 RHAGOIDES, in Anatomy, the ſecond Coat, dt. 
the Eye; more uſually call'd the Uvea. See Uyg, = 
It has its Name Rhagoides as reſembling a Grape-flons 
In this is the Hole call d the Pupil. See PP ll. 
ſembling Rhubarb; and nearly of the fame Vin 
frequently mix d with Rhubarb by thoſe who fend that D; 1 
into Europe : They are diſtinguiſh'd by this, that the Ruby * 


© Uſually in roundiſh\Pieces, the internal Streaks or Lines whereof 


run tranſverſe: And R ricum in longiſh Pieces, havine in 
Streaks running length-wi e. —Beſides, that Rhaponticum chew d in 
the Mouth, leaves a Viſcidity behind it, which Rhubatb docs nd 
See RUB xa. 1 

The ſcarcity. of the Rhaponticum of the Levant, occaſions the 


Mountain Rhaponticum, or Mont Rhubarb, to be frequenty fub- 


ſtituted for it, which is a wild Hypolapathum.— They are difin. 
ova by this, thar the former E; ne withou, and — 
vithin; but the latter blackiſh without and yellow wichn. 
Dr. Quincy, however, confounds the two, when be ſays, the 
| grows plentifully in England; and that 'tis only w 
ſed as an Alterative, and does not come up to a Cathariic, 

_ *Tis certain, what now obtains in the Shops, under the Name 
of Rhapinticum, is no other than the Mountain Rhæmtr, or 


Mons Rhubarb ; and is much infetior in Virtue to the Nhe 


Yicurs Verum. 
\ "The Rhaponticum was thus call'd, 3. d Root of Pontus; be. 
caufe chiefly 2 in the Country of Pontus, in Asa. 
- RHAPSODI, RA PSO DIS TS, in Antiquity, Perſons who made 
a Buſineſs of ſinging Pieces of Homer's Poems. 
Caper informs us, that the Rhapfodi were cloath'd in red when 
they Jing the Iliad ; and in blue when they ſung the Odyſlee. 
- They perform'd on the Theatres; and ſometimes for Prizes 
in Conteſts of Poetry, Singing, ec. 
After the two Antagoniſts had finiſhed their Parts, the two 
Pieces, or Papers they were wrote in, were joined togeiber again; 
whence the Name, viz. from per, ſuo, J join together; aud 
«Jy 3 Ode, Song. | 

But there muſt have been other Rh. of more Antiquity 
than theſe ; People who compoſed Heroic Poems, or Pieces in 
Praiſe of Heroes and Great Mea, and ſung their own Compolnons 
from Town to Town for a Livelihood: Of which Proteſſion 
was Homer himſelf. | | | 
Hence, ſome Criticks inſtead of the former Derivation, fetch 
Rhapſadſi from fad aww, 10 (ng with a Laurel Rod in ft 
Hand, which it ſeems was the Badge of the Primitive Rho 


Philochorus, again, derives the Word from farres «dn, t if 
cure Pieces of Poetry to be compoſed, as if they were not the Au⸗ 
thors of the Poems they ſung. This Opinion, to which Kale 
inclines, reduces theſe 2 odi to the firſt Kind.—In effect u. 
robable that they were all of the fame Clals, whatever 
ion ſome Authors may Imagine; and that their Bulineſs #30 


Compoſition, as might beſt ſerve their Purpoſe, the getting o 
Penny. So that _ don't apprehend it any Injury to them 1 
them on the Foot of our Ballad. ngen; many of holy x 
doubt, Pen their own Ditties. After Homer's Time, 0509 FOO 
der they confined themſelves altogether to his Pieces, for = 
the People had the utmoſt Veneration : Nor is it ſurpri2ins ** 


ſhould {ere Stages, &c. and Diſpute tbe Point of R. 


in Fairs and Markets. 3 
RHAPSODOMANCY, an antient Kind of Divinato" 77 


ject 


oning on it as a Prediction of what was to 
There were various Methods of practicing Rufe, 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral Verſes or Sentences 0 7 | 
on ſo many Pieces of Wood, Paper, or the like; 1199 belt 
together in an Urn, and drew out one, which was accoun. e 


on 2 Table, whereon Verſes were 
J ws. | bein oe Fontan Dye lodg d, contain d the Pre- 


00. by opening a Book, and pitching on 
| as Sight. Th Method they particularly called 
i: and, afterwards, according to the Poet 
he Sort e ortes Homerice,Sortes Virg/Hane Sc. See SORTES. 
wma OY; in Antiquity, a Diſcourſe in Verſe, ſung or 
wy 1 Rhapſodiſf. See RHAPSODL © © _ 

dent A have Rhapſody properly to ſignify a Collection of 

7 


e Others de thoſe of which having been a long 
Cu | N pieces and Fragments, were at length by * 
the 0, me + der, digeſted into Books, call'd Rhapſodies: From 
12 | jure, uo [ ſew; and l, Verſe, SONg. . 
, which ret Fee among the Moderns, Rhapſody is uled for an Aſſem- 
len hel ar Paſſioes, Thoughts, and Authorities, raked together from 


the. bod, bur Conjunctions and Particles. 


| ir Leader Rhetorius. | 
_ ig Doctrine of this Hereſiarch, as repreſented 
1 Philaſiriur, was, chat he approved of all the Hereſies before him ; 
| 1 ta It that they were all in the right. What Philaſtrius 
E of him appears ſo abſurd and ridiculous that St. Au- 
= Heres. 5. could not perſuade himſelf it was true. 


7ETORIC, RHETORICA, the Art of ſpeaking copiouſly 
an Scheel. with all the Advantages of Beauty and Force. 


: 
e. 85 


on an 


m e. See SPEAKING: ; 2 | 
S—Ty My Lord Bacoz defines Rhetoric, very Philoſophically, the Art 
t Drug of applying and addreſſing the Dictates of Reaſon to the Fancy, 
Ward U and of recommending them there, ſo as to affect the Will and 
Vcreof Delres.—The End of Rhetoric, the ſame Author obſerves, 1s to 
ing it 6 the Imagination with Ideas and Images which may aſſiit Na- 
wd in ture, without oppreſling it. | 


Paſſus defines Rhetoric the Faculty of diſcovering what every 
subject affords of uſe for Perſuation.—Hence, as every Author 


ons the mult ivent Arguments to make his Subject prevail; diſpoſe thole 
ty ſub- Arguments thus found out in their proper Places; and give them 
dilin. the Embelliſhments of Language proper to the Subject; and, if 
reddiſh his Diſcourſe be to be delivered in Publick, utter them with that 


Decency and Force which may ſtrike rhe Reader : Rhetoric be- 


, the comes divided into four Parts, Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution, 
nly vs and Pronunciation; each whereof ſee under its proper Head, IN- 


VENTION, DISPOSITION, ELOCUTION, and PRONUNTIA- 
TION, | | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek giw, dico, I ſpeak ; whence 
dre, Speaker, Orator, and gyrdgun, „ l 
Rhetoric and Oratory differ from each other as the Theory from 


of Eloquence; and the Orator he who uſes them to Advantage ; 
and ſpeaks Elegantly, &-c.—Ordinarily, however, the two are 
uled indifferently for each other. See ORaTorRY. * 

RHEUM, a thin ſerous Humour, occaſionally oozing out 
of the Glands about the Mouth and Throat. See HUMovuR. 

A Huxion of Rheum, uſually happening after taking Cold, oc- 
eons Excoriations and Infamations of the Fauces, Lungs, &c. 
dee FLUXION and DEFLUXION. | | 
RHEUM is alſo uſed for a Catarrh, or a Defluxion of ſuch Hu- 
mours on the Trachea, and the neighbouring Parts; occaſioning 
a Coughing, Spitting, Hoarſeneſs, Running at the Noſe. Sec 
CATARRH, COUGH, HOARSENESs, G c. | 

The Rbeum is not caus'd by a Pituita falling from the Brain 
on theſe Parts, as the Antienrs imagined, there being no Paſſage 
irom the Brain thither ; but from a thin, ſharp, ſerous Humour, 
0021ng out of the Extremities of the Glands of theſe Parts. 

The moſt ordinary Occaſion of Rheums, is external Cold; ef- 
cially the being expoſed to it when the Body is much heated. 


gs. hence the Diſorder it ſelf is popularly call'd a Cold. See 


* Rleums falling on the Breaſt, Lungs, Sc. are ; Others, 
thr not very violent, ſerve to clear the Head, c. The uſual Re- 


medies are Aſtrin : lars 
ASTRINGENT, 5": oi Agglutinants, and Abſorbents. See 


The Word is form'd from the Greek, eie, fluo, I flow. 


0 . RHEUMATISM, in Medicine, a painful Diſorder felt in va- 
* Dir Parts of the external Body, accompanied with Heavineſs, 
* nculty of Motion, and frequently a Fever. 


Or, a — is 2 Pain uſually wandering, but ſometimes 


| 80 he'd in the — and Parte . 
uy zening chiefly in es 6 Parts of the Body; hap- 


The proper Seat of the Rheumatiſmn is ſuppoſed to be in the 
inge Communis of the Muſcles; ich it renders rigid 
The. 5 Motion without great Pain. See MEMBRANE. 
per matify iſcaſe is either univerſal or particular. Univerſal Rheu- 
is which attacks all the Parts of the Body, even the 


P articular Rheumati ” * P . 
Hes 0 iſm is that which is confined to ular 
ns; In which Caſe the Pains are uſually eratic, ng from 


he: er; but ſometim , 7 
hk irt B 1 metimes fix d, calbd alſo a windy and 


/ 


„ 


e TöRICITA Ns, a Sect of Hereticks in Exypr, denomi- 


the Practice; the Rherorician being he who preſcribes the Rules 


R H O 


The Rbeumatiſin bears a great 2 to the Gout; whence 
ſome call it the ane Gout. The Difference between them 
conſiſts in this, that the Rheumariſm attacks not only the Joints, as 
the Gout does, but alſo the Muſcles and Membranes between 
the Joints, See Gour. - | 

A Fit of the Rhexmatiſm is frequently preceded by a Fever of 


two or three Days; and ſometimes by a Shivering, The At- 
tack happens in various Parts ot the Body, as the Hands, Arms, 


Thighs, Feet, &. a Redne(s, Swelling, and Lameneis of- 
ren 3 5 | / 
The Pain ſometimes fixing on the Loins, and reaching as far 
as the Os Sacrum; the Diſorder is call'd Lumbago'; and bears a near 
reſemblance to the Næpbritis; being only diſtinguiſhable therefrom 


by this, chat the latter is attended with a Vomiting, which the 


former 1s not. TO | 
The Rheumatiſin is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſharp ſerous Hu- 
mour thrown on the ſenſible Parts, and occaſioning a Pain by 


its Veſication.— Dr. Quincy ſays, it 8 from the ſame Cauſe, - 


as that whereby the mucilaginous Glands become ſtift and gritty 
in the Gout. See GouT. 

Dr. Muſerdve takes it to be occaſioned by a ſharp alcaline 
Salt, rather than an acid one; from this Conſideration, that the 
Urine ot Rheumatic People does not afford above a thirtieth Part 


of the Alcaline Salt found in that of healthful People. 


Hence, he conjectures, that the Salt is retain'd in the Blood, 
implicated and embarraſs d in the Pituita; by which means it 
forms a Viſcidity which occaſions all the Pains and Tumours of 
the Rheumatiſm. 5 . 

The expoling of the Body too ſuddenly to the cold Air, after 
having heated it to a great Degree; is the moſt uſual remote Cauſe. 
— The Cure is by Evacuation, chiefly, according ro Sydenham, 
5 repeated Phlebotomy, with a plentiful Uſe of Volatiles and 

urers. | 

Schmitzius recommends Sudorificks; and Muſgrave, Cathar- 
ticks, and Emeticks. 9 

It uſually proves a tedious, laſting Diſeaſe; holding for ſeveral 
ae ſometimes Years; not continually but by Parox- 

ms. | | 

In aged Perſons, and thoſe of weak Conſtitutions, and de- 
cay'd Viſcera, it ſometimes ſeizes the Head. 


RHEXIS, or RYEGMaA, among Occuliſts, a Rupture of the 


Cornea of the Eye. See CoRNEa. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek pits, rupture, of i, 
frango, I break. | 

RHIME, RIME, or RHYNME, in Poetry. See Rr Mx. 

RHINE-Land-Rod, in Fortification, & c, a Meaſure of ten 
Foot, call'd alſo Decempeda, &c. See MEASURE, Foor, and 
DECEMPEDA. . 

RHINE-Grave, in Germany, a Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
See GRAVE and PALATINE. . 

RHODIUM Lignum, Rhodian-Wood. See AspALATHURI. 
RHODON, in Pharmacy, from gov, Roſa; a Name given 
to ſome Compoſitions wherein the Roſe is the chief Ingredient; 
as Diarrhodon. See DiARRHODON, GS. 


Hence alſo Rhodoſeccharum, q. d. Sugar of Roſes, &c. See Rosk. 


RHOMBOIDES, in Geometry, a quadrilateral Figure, whoſe 

er. and Angles are unequal; but the oppoſite ones equal. See 
IGURE. | | 

Or, Rhomboides is a quadrilateral Figure, whofe oppoſite Sides 
and Angles are equal; but is neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

Such is the Figure NOPQ, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 24.) 

For the Method of finding the Area of a Rhomboides, ſee 
RroMsvus. | 

RroMBorDEs, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, thus called from its Fi- 

re. See MuscLE. | | & 

It lies under the Cucullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior 
Spines of the Neck, and four ſuperior of the Back; and is in- 
ſerted fleſhy into the whole Brain of the Scapula, which it draws 
backwards, and a little upwards. | 

RHOMBUS, in Geometry, an obliquangular Parallelogram ; 
or a quadrilateral Figure, whoſe Sides are equal and parallel; but 
the Angles unequal, two of the oppoſite ones being obtuſe, the 
other two acute. See FIGURE. 

Such is the Figure ABCD, Tab. Geometry, Fig. 83. 

To find the Area of a Rhombus, or Rhomboider—{Jpon CD, 
which is here aſſumed; as a Baſe, let fall a perpendicular AE; 
which will be the Altitude of the Parallelogram : Multiply the 
Baſe by the Altitude, the Product is the Area. 

Thus, if CD be = 456, and ADE = 234; the Area will 
be found 106704. | | 

For it is demonſtrated that an oblique angular Parallelogram is 

ual to a Rectangle upon the ſame Baſe CD, and of the fame 

titude CE. (See PARALLELOGRAM.) But the Area of a 
Rectangle is equal to the Factum of the Baſe into the Altitude. 


Therefore the Area of an obliquangular Triangle is equal to the 


fame. See RECTANGLE. ; | 
The Word is form'd of the Greek fojoBoc, of gown, to in- 
RaoMBus, among Surgeons, is a ſort of Bandage of a Rhom- 
boidal Figure. See BANDAGE. . 
RHOPALIC Verſes, among the Antients, a kind of Verſes 
| | 11 B | which 
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which began with Monoſyllables, and were continued in Words 
2 adually * and longer to the laſt, which was the 
ongeſt See VERSE. 17855 
had their Name from the Greek grab, a Club, which, 
like them begins with a ſlender tip, and grows bigger and bigger 
to the Head.—Such is that Verſe of Homer, Tx 
2 ud neg * Arpiioy ho edu. 


And this Latin one, 


/ 


| Spes Deus æternæ eſt ſtations Conciliator. 


RHOPOGRAPHI, in Antiquity, a Name given to certain 


Painters, who confined themſely 
mals, Plants, Landskips, &c. | . 
The Title was alſo given to ſuch as cut Figures of Men, &c. 
in Box, Phileria, Yew, Cc. in Gardens. 
The Word is form'd from the reel genes, Toys, or odd Ware, 
and yee@w, I write, I paint. . 
RHUBARB, a medicin 
yellow without, of a Nutm 


es to low Subjects ; ſuch as Ani- 


al Root, large, compact, and heavy; 
Colour within; an aſtringent, bit- 


dteriſh Taſte; and an agreeable, aromatic Smell: Of great ule in 


Medicine, as a Purgative. See Root and Px GATIVxE. 
Conſidering the mighty Uſe of this Drug, tis ſurprizing we 


ſhould know ſo little of the Place where the Plant grows that 


produces it.— Some fay it comes from the Kingdom of Bonran, 


in the Extremities of India; others, that tis found in the Pro- 


vinces of Xenſi and Suchen in China. Others will have it only 
grow in Perſia; and others on the Confines of Muſcovy; deriving 
its Name from Rha, the River among us call'd Volga, and Bar- 
barum, q. d. Root found by the Barbarians on the River Rh. 
Rhubarb, in Latin, Rhabarbarum Officinarum, was not known 
of che Antients; and their Rhaponticum, which indeed reſembles 
it, is not the real Rhubarb. See RHAPONTICUM. 
SGood Rhubarb ſteep'd in Water gives it a Saffron Colour; 
and when broke, looks bright, with ſomewhat of a Vermillion 
Caſt. Some Druggiſts have the Art of renewing their old 
Roots, by giving them a yellow hue; but the Cheat is eaſily known 
by handling them; the Powder wherewith they colour them 
ſticking to the Fingers. | „ | 
Rhatbarb is eſteemed an excellent Cathartic; proper for a Diar- 
rhæa, to fortify the Stomach, and to create an Appetite. 


M. Boulduc informs us, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 


that he drew Extracts from| Rhubarb both with Water and Spirit 
of Wine; but the purgative Virtue, he ſays, was much more vi- 
ſible in the former than the latter; which ſhews that ir conſiſts 
more in a Salt than an Oil.— He obſerves, however, that Rhu- 
barb taken in Subſtance, has a ſtill better effect; and adds, that 
of all the Operations he could make with it, none gave any 
Credit to the common Opinion, which aſcribes an aſtringent 
Quality to it. 
Monks RHUBARB. See RHAPONTICUM. 
White RHUBARB. See MECHOACAN. 
RHUMB,, or Run, or RUM, RHoMBus, in Navigation, a 
vertical Circle, of any given Place; or the Interſection of a Part 
of ſuch a Circle with the Horizon. See VERTICAL. 
Rhumbs therefore coincide with Points of the World, or of the 
Horizon. See Poi Nr and HoR1zoN. FT. 
And hence the Mariners diſtinguiſh the Rhumbs by the ſame 
Names as the Points, and Winds. See WIND. | 
They uſually reckon 32 Rhumbs; which are repreſented by 
the 32 Lines in the Roſe, or Card of the Compaſs. See Com- 
PASS. | 
Aubin defines a Rhumb by a Line on the terreſtrial Globe, 


Sea-Compals, or Sea-Chart, repreſenting one of the 32 Winds G. 


which ſerve to conduct a Veſlel.—So that the Rhumb a Veſſel 
purſues is conceiv'd as its Route or Courſe. See Couksk. 
Rhumbs are divided, and ſubdivided like Points.—Thus, the 


whole Rhumb anſwers to the Cardinal Point. The half Rhumb, to 


acollateral Point, or makes an Angle of 45 Degrees with the for- 
mer. —The' Quarter Rhumb makes an Angle of 229 30/ there- 

with,—And the . pops Rhumb makes an Angle of 

See CARDINAL, COLLATERAL, QUARTER) Oc. 

A Table of the Rhumbs, or Points, and their Diſtances from 
the Meridian, ſee under the Article Wind, _ 

RavMs-Ling, or LoxopROoMIA, in Navigation, is the Line 
which a Ship keeping in the ſame collateral Point or Rhumb, de- 

ſcribes, throughout its whole Courſe. See LoxopRoMIa. 

The great Property of the Rhumb Line, or Loxodromia, and 
that from which ſome Authors define it, is, that it cuts all the 
Meridians under the fame Angle. See MERIDIAN. | 

This Angle is call'd the Angle of the Rhumb, or Loxodromic 
Angle. See ANGLE. | 
Ihe Angle which the Rhumb Line makes with any Parallel to 
the Equator is call'd the Complement of the Rhumb. See CoM- 
PLEMENT. 


Nature and Origin of the RavMe-Linss. 


An Idea of the Origin and Properties of the Rhumb-Line, the 
_ great Foundation of Navigation, may be conceived thus—A 


| 


( 1016) 


. 


the Latus Mecodynamicum, or Mil:s of Longitude, is not 
the Difference of Longitude AB of the Places A and G. 


Difference or Change of Latitude, 
the Rhamb-Line,or the Diſtance from t 
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Veſſel beginning its: Courſe, the Wind wx... 
makes a certain Angle with the Mai Gr it is ting 
| ſuppoled 29s _ OT in the Direg; * N 
t ma e fame Angle with the Meridian wf. * 
_ 5 on + which ty 
uppoſing, then, the Wind to continu. 
Point or Inſtant of the Progreſ', may be the ſame, 1 exch 
ginning ; the Veſſel always makes the ame gate wi te ly 
Tidian of the Place where b gle yg Me. 
Pain 


3 North-Eaft 
ſequence makes an Angle of 45®, with 5 Nenne CN 
North-Eaſt wherever it blous; and makes th 1 7 
459 with all the Meridians it meets.—A Veſla nay 
by the ſame Wind, always makes the fame Anols d. 
Meridians it meets withal on the Surface of the Fr WI il th 
E che Veſſel. fail North and South, it makes an , 
2 acute _ the 2 5. e. tis parallel Th ky in 
ails in it.—If it run and Weſt, ir So ke... 
right . 5 , , | ik cuts all the Meridins x 
a the firſt Caſe it deſcribes a great Circle; 
either a great Circle, viz. the . Nb th benz 
its Courle be between the two, it does not then deſert . 
cle; ſince a Circle drawn in ſuch a manner would oY 
Meridians at unequal Angles, which the Veſſel cannot k 8 
It defcribes, therefore, another Curve, the eſſentil 50 
whereof is, that it cuts all the Meridians under che ig 
— This Curve is what we call the Loxodromic Curve, Fhan. 8, 
or Loxodromy. See CURVE. 1 
Tis a kind of Spiral, which, like the Logarithmic Spird, mi 
an Infinity of Circumvolutions without ever arriving a 4 an 
Point to which it ſtill tends, and towards which it approaches i 
very ſtep. Sce SPIRAL. J 
This aſymptotic Point of the Rhumb-Line is the Pale: 9 
which were it poſſible for it to arrive, it would find all the Mer. 
dians conjoin d, and be loſt in them. See Polk. 
The Courſe of a Veſſel, then, except in the two fiſt Caſs, 
is always a hub Line; which Line is the Hypothenuſe d: 
Rectangle- Triangle, whoſe two other Sides are the Ships Wy 
or Diſtance run in Longitude and Latitude. Now the Latitude h 
uſually had by Obſervation, (SeeLarrrupe); and the Angle of 
the Rhumb, with one or other of the two Sides, by the Con- 
See Compass. | | | 
All therefore that is required by Calculation in Sailing, is the 
oo of the length of the Rhumb. Line, or Ships Courle, Ge 
OURSE. 


But as ſuch Curve Line would prove very perplexing in the 
Calculation; it was neceſſary to have the Ships Way in a right 
Line; which right Line however muſt have the eſſential Proper 
ty of the Curve Line, viz. to cut all the Meridians at right An- 
gles.— The Method of eſfecting which ſee under the Article Char 
and MErcatorR. +» | 

If PA, PF, PG, &c. (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 19.) be ſuppoſal 
Mericians, AI the Equator, and AE another great Circle of the 
Sphere: AO will repteſent a Rhamb-Line, the Angles Where 
with the feveral Meridians, being leſs than thoſe of the great 
Circle; it follows, that the Rhumb is not a great Circle ct tie 
Sphere.—If a Ship therefore be at firſt directed towards E, and 
conſtantly perſiſt in the ſame Rhumb, it will never arrive at ths 
Place E, but at the Place O which is further from th: 
Equator. | | 

Hence, as on the Surface of a Sphere, 
tween A and O is an Arch of a great Circle between A and 0; 
the Rhumb-Line is not the ſhorteſt Way, or leaſt Diſtance from 
one Place to another. See CircLE, SPHERE: Dis Tax, 
"x | 


the ſhorteſt Way be- 


Application of RHUMB-LINEs in Navizatior. 


1. If the Meridians PA, PC, PD, Gc. be not very far ? 
Pt the Rhumb-Lize AIHG is divided by the equidiſtant Para 
els BI, KH, FG, ec. into equal Parts. | I 
Hence, 19. the Parts of the Rhwmb Al, and AG, ate 25 3 
Latitudes AL and AN of the Places I and G.—2". Since the 
Arches AB, IK, HF, are equal in Magnitude, and therefore Ut 


la 

equal in Number of Degrees; the Sum of the Arctic cal 
equi 10 

ee 


MEecoDyNAMICUM. + | 

20. The Length of the Rhumb-Liue AG 
Difference of Latitude GD, in the fam? Ratio, 
to the Co- ſine of the Angle of the R humb. woke 
| Hence, 19. the Rhumb ſail d on being given, together Vi. 
rurn'd into Miles; the lere 
he Place A to the 1 
2 » 
he 4 


7 


is to the Change ct 
as the whole Sine 


upon the ſame Rhumb, is had by the Rule of Three— 


Rhumb being given, together with the Quantity of t 
Way on the ſame Rhumb, i. e. the length of the tres i 
the Difference of Latitude DG, is had by the Rule of l The 


Miles to be converted into Degrees of a ape ang ib tho 


iven in on and 
c 


1 


Difference of Latitude DG being g 


Length of the Rhumb- Line AG ; the Angle of che K 


[ 


| Rub ſaid on is had b the Rule of Three.—4?, 

tin ace Auel Sine us the-whole Sino to the fe 
W Difference of Latitude GD. is to the b of the 
e e 45 the whole Sine to the Secant of the Angle of 


Wing K UE | | . 

the Rlum x hof the Rhumb-Lize, or of the Ship's W in 
u ech | 2 , is to the Latus Mecodywamicum, or Mecodins- 
ws te ne A i li- 5 the whole Sine to the Sine of the 


Lv hank ce Angle of the Rhamb, being given, 
Way in the ſame Rhumb-Line AG; the Meco- 
is bal by the Rule of Three, in Miles; 5. e. in the 
dynamic -zfure wherein the Length of che Rhumb is given,-29. In 


Ugle of \ ime M . Side AB IK HF > 5 : 
* * „che Mecodynamic &i +18 + ven 
Fr ehe Rum Line or Ships Way AG; the Roni Aird in 


yt Rule of Three. | os 
; found by . of Latitude GD, is to the Mecodynamic Side 


"Y 15 11K +HE; 28 ay Fog Sine, to the Tangent of the Loxo- 
ns: 6ſt PAG or AB. . 

e js 5 Rhumb, or Loxodromic Angle PAG, and the change 
0 | f Latitude CO, being given; the Mecodynamic Side is found by 
ec e „ gie ABL IK Tb f Proporti 
1G o, The Mecodyamic Side AB4pIK + HF is a mean Proporti- 


15 between the Aggregate of the Rhumb AG, and the Change 


. ot Latitude GD and their Difference. 
roy ce, the Change of Latitude GD, and the Rhumb-Line 
** , being given in Miles; the Mecodynamic Side is found in the 


pb eMeature. 72 | . i 
05 The Mecod) namic Sid? ARK + HF being given; to ſind the 


Lirgitrar AD. 


Mulciply the Change or Difference of Latitude GD by ſix, 


) males 


| Cotta 

a which reduces it into Parts, of ten Minutes each : Divide the 
Product by the Mecodynamic Side; the Quotient gives the Miles 

de; ty of Longitude anſwering to the Difference of Latitude in ten Mi- 

e Mer nutes. Reduce theſe Miles of Longitude in each Parallel into 


Differences of Longitude, from a Loxogromic Table. The 


Cala, dum of theſe is the Longitude required. See LoNOITUDE. 

iſs of 4 5, If a Ship fail on a North or South Nhumb, it deſcribes a 
s Wy Meridian; if on an Eaſt or Weſt Rhumb, it deſcribes either che 
Itude i EquinoRial, or a Parallel thereto. See SAILING. | 


99. Tv find the Rhumb ber uren bun Places, by Calculation, or 
Grometrically, We have two Canons, or Proportions: The firſt, 


ige a 
Com 
| 


 b the the Difference of Longitude to the whole Departure from the 
Se Meridian, in the Courſe between the two Places propoſed. 


The ſecond, — As the Radius is to the half Sum of the 


in the ſines of both Latitudes; or (rather for Geometrical Schemes) as 
a riht the Diameter, is to the Sum of the Co- ſines of both Latirudes ; 
Proper . is Ra Difference of Longitude, to the Departure from the 
ht An- eridian. 


CHARD 


Foran Example of the former Proportion.—Let the Rhumb 
be required between Cape Fiziſter, Latitude 435, Longitude 7 


ppoſal 20'; and St. Nicholas Ile, Latitude 38, Longitude 352%. The 
of the middle Latitude is 40? 30% the Complement 49 Degrees 30/; 
chereo cad the Difference of Longitude 159 207. Out of theſe leſſer 
e ger cqual Parts, prick down 15 from C to L, (Fig. 20.) and de- 
ct the ſerlbe the Arch BD with 60 of the Chords, and make it equal 
?, and to 49 30% and draw CD continued farther to A.—From I. 
at the tale the neareit Diſtance to AC which is equal to LM, and 
n th? make ir one Leg of a Right-angled Triangle; make the other 

Leg the Difference of Latitude 5 which prick from the equal 
7 Paris from L to E. Then, the extent MF meaſured on the ſaid 
Ic Us 


Pats, ſhews the Diſtance to be 3 24%; which, allowing 20 
Leagues to a Degree, is almoſt 268 Leagues.—Then, with the 
Rattus CB ſetting one Foot at M, croſs the Rhumb Triangle at 
GH; which extent meaſured on the greater Chord is almoſt 229, 
the Complement whereof is 68? and ſo much is the Rhumb 
from the Meridian between the two Places, amounting to 6 
Points, and upwards of 80 Minutes. 


from 
'ANCLy 


far + For an Inſtance of the latter Proportion. Let it be required 
Parc ' find the Rhumb and Diſtance eme the Lizard and — 

. 3 The Latitude of the Lizard being 56, and that of Ber- 
. - 3 327 205 Or 32”, 41 Centeſms, and their Difference of 
et Tolgitude, 559 Degrees; draw the Lines AC and CD (Eg. 
2 - | . u Right Angles, and with 609 of the leſſer Chords deſcribe 
= — Qudrant HI, and prick the Radius from I to D; fo is CD 
1 b -ameter; then count both Latitudes from H to F and G, 


L Diſtance from F ro CI, is the Co-fine of Bermudas 
f wude, Which prick from C to E: Again, the neareſt Diſtance 


7e Of om G to Cl, is the Co line of the Lizard i 

90 | - s Latirude, which 
buy | * Cto 8, ſo is CS the Sum of both Co-ſines draw 
* foe C * down 55 Degrees, the Difference of Longitude 
ek rallel to DS. rr of the greateſt equal Parts, and draw VB Pa- 
ol „ds o is CB the Departure from the Meridian in the 


me between both Places. Making t | 
of a R. N . ing that, therefore, one 
Dit Si-angled Triangle, prick 3 17% 59 — 
tude between thoſe Places, out of the ſame e- 
o L., and draw BL. This repreſents the 


| © and Diſtance bet | | 

The ent ween the Lizard and Bermudas; and the 
the to ws 2 — oo on the lame equal Parts, ſhews the Diſtance 
and i W teſms, which allowing 20 Leagues to a Degree, 


(rot) 


MV che Radias, is to the Co- ine of the middle Latitude; fo is 


Ax 


Then, to find the Courſe.— With 60 of the Chords, ſettiag 
one Foot in L, with the other make Marks at Y and Z.; then 
the Extent Z. V, meaſured on the Chords, ſnews the Rhumb to bs 
$6?, 37 Minutes trom the Meridian. This Proportion in tho 
ſenc Example, holds very juſt, a ing to Mercator s Chart 
whereas. the former Proportion, by the middle Latitude, 4 
have given the Rhumb 67, 25 from the Meridian, and the Dis 
ſtance 902 Leagues. f . 1605 
. making CA equal ro CV, a Line joining LA would be. 
the Courſe and Diſtance according to the ſame tudes and 
Latitudes laid down on the Plain Chart; whereby the Courſe 
ſhould be 72 Degrees 17 Minutes from the Meridian, and the 
Diſtance 1155 Leagues. See Salo, CHART, G. 
 RHYAS, in Medicine, a Diminution or Conſumption of the 
Caruncula Lachrymaks, ſituate in the great Canthus or Angle of 
the Eye. See CARUNCULA. | 


The Rhyas is uſed in oppoſition to the Encanthis, which is an 


exceſſive Augmentation of the ſame Caruncle. See Excax- 
Rr Ry hs | 

The Cauſe of the Rhyas is a ſharp Humour falling on this 
Part; and gnawing and conſuming it by Degrees; though it is 
ſometimes alſo produced by the too great Ule of Cathereticks in 


che Fiſtula Lachrymalis —It is cured by Incarnatives. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek fis, to flow. _ 

RHYME, RniMe, RyME, or Rims, in Poetry, Gr. the ſi- 
milar Sound, or Cadence and Termination of two Words which 
end two Verles, &. See VERSE. v3 . 

Or Rhyme is a Similitude of Sound between the laſt Syllable or 
Syllables of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable or Syllables of a Verſe 


ſucceeding either immediately or at the Diſtance of two or three 


Lines, | 
Rhyme is a modern Invention, the Product of a Gothick Age: 
Milton calls it the Modern Bondage. Vet ſome Authors will have 


it, the Engliſh. French, &c. borrow. their Rhyme from the Greets 


and Latius.— The Greek Orators, ſay they, who endeavour'd to 


tickle the Ears of the People, affected a certain Cadence of Pe- 


riods, ending in a Conſonance, and call'd them 5uororiarure, The 
Latins, who imitated them, call'd theſe meaſur d Phraſes, ſemili- 
ter deſinextia.. 1 | 

This Affectation increas d as the Latin Tongue declin d; ſo that 
in the later Latin Writers, ſcarce any thing is more common 
than rihyming Periods. 1 | 

The French, and from them the Engliſh, &c. retain'd this Ca- 
dence of Rhyme, which ſeemd to them more pretty, and even 
more agreeable than the meaſured Verſes of the Greek and 
Roman Poets. — This kind of Latin Poetry in Rhyme was much 
in Vogue in the XIIch Century; and the Verſes thus running were 
call d Leonine Verſes; for what Reaſon Cambden owns he does not 
know; (for a Lion's-Tail, ſays he, does not anſwer to the mid- 


dle Parts as theſe Verſes do) but doubtleſs they had their Name 


from a Canon calbd Leoninus, who firſt compoſed them with 

Succeſs, and of whom we have ſeveral Pieces remaining, ad- 

mar oy to Pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. See LEONINE 
eres. 

Cambaen has given us a Collection of Latin Rhymes of our an- 
tient Engliſß Writers; among whom Walter de Mapes Archdea- 
con of Oxford, in the Time of King Heury II. makes a princi- 
pal Figure: Eſpecially for two Pieces, the one in Praiſe of Wine, 


beginning, ? | 
Mihi eſt propoſitum in Taberna mori, 
Vinum fit appoſitum morientis ori; 
Ut dicant, cum Venerint, Angelorum Chori, 
Deus fit propitius huic potatori. | 
The other apainſt the Pope, for | ſorbidding the Clerzy their 
Wives; beginning, | | 
Priſciani Regula penitus caſſatur, 
Sacerdos per hic & hæc olim diclinatur ; 


Sed per hic ſolummods, numc articulatur, 
cum per Noſtrum præſulem hæc amoveatur. 


Since the Reſtoration of Learning in the 16th Century, At- 


tempts have made to baniſh Rhyme our of the modern Poetry, / 


and to ſettle the Enghſh and French Verſes on the _ of 
antient Greek and Latin ones; by fixing the Quantities of the Syl- 
lables, and truſting wholly to thoſe, and rhe Numbers or Mea- 
ſure. See QUanTITY, NUMBERS, Oc. _ | 

This, Milton has done with great Succeſs, in his Paradiſe Loſt, 
and other Pieces; and after him Philips, Addiſon, and ſome others. 
— Verſes of this Kind we call Blant Verſes. See BLANK. 

The French have attempted the fame, but not with the ſame 
Succeſs. —Fodelet made the firſt Effay ; and after him Paſquier; 


but they fail'd. Paſſerat and Rapin follow d them, and fail'd like 


them. Their Hexameter and Sapphic Verſes were neither imi- 
tated nor approved; and the Cadence of Rhyme was prefer'd to 
Quantity, or to long and ſhort Syllables. Des Portes likewiſe 
made ſome Eſſays of Verſes conſtructed of long and ſhort Verſes 
without Rhyme, but the Attempt only ſerv'd to convince the 
World that this Kind of Meaſure is inconſiſtent with the Genius 
of the French Tongue. WK > B49 | = 


— 21 =_ - _ — - — 
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To ſucceed in ſuch kind ot . Verſes there muſt be a Liberty of 
varying the Ar ent of the Words, or of changing their Situa- 
tion as may beſt ſuit the Occaſions of the Poet; of m the 
Subſtantive either go before, or follow after the Verb, as the Verſe 
requires, &. x the modern Tongues admit of ſuch 
an arbitrary Situation of the Words, _— with the Antient ; 
yet none more than the Engh/þ, nor. leſs than the French. See 
CONSTRUCTION. . - | TITS 
Rhymes are either ſengle, or double, or treble; but the two laſt 
are now diſuſed. ( : 4 
Single Rhymes are divided into perfect or whole Rhymes; and 
imperfect or half Rhymes. | e ee atk 
A whole or perſeci Rhyme-is where there is a Similitude of 
Sound, without any Difference; or where a thorough Identity of 
Sound appears in the Pronunciation of the two Syllables, not- 
withſtanding that there may be ſome Difference in the Ortho- 


— or half Rhyme is where there is a Similitude with 
a Difference, either in reſpe& of the Pronunciation or the Or- 
thography; but chiefly the former. 
In the time of S. Louis, the French began to be more exact 
in their Verſification ; and to diſtinguiſh their Rhymes into Maſ- 
culine and Feminine; and to obſerve a regular Mixture of the two, 
in theit Verſes. | | 


The Invention of this Mixture is uſually attributed to Mare? ; 


however twas Ronſard who firſt practiced it with Succeſs. —The 
Feminine Rhyme is that where the laſt Syllable of the Rhyme ends 
with an e Mute or Quieſcent: As in Dove, Belle, &c,— Maſculine 
Rhymes are thoſe: of all other Words. Menage obſerves that 
Maſculine Rhymes cloſe the Periods better : But that Feminines, 
being the ſofter and more languiſhing, end more agreeably, eſpe- 
cially in mournful Subjects. | 8 

ey alſo diſtinguiſh further between rich Rhymes, which are 
thoſe where the two Words terminate alike, through the whole 
two laſt Syllables, as ſquabble and rabble, &c.—Plain Rhymes are 
thoſe where the two rhyming Verſes ſucceed immediately to each 
| other.—Croſs Rhymes, thoſe where the Verſes are ſo diſpoſed as 
that the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond with the 
fourth, Oc. 

They alfo diſtinguiſh Normand Rhymes, Pariſian Rhymes, Equi- 
vocal h 55 &c. | | 

RHYPTICKS, or Rypricks, RaHyPTICA, in Medicine. See 
RyyrTicks. - 

RHYTHM, RarTamus, in Muſick, the Variety in the 
Movements, as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length and ſhort- 
neſs of the Notes. See Nor. | 

Or, the Rhythmus may be defined more generally, the Pro- 

rtion which the Parts of a Motion have to each other. See 

HYTHMICA. + . | = 

Ariſtides among the antient Muſicians, applies the Word Rhythmus 
three Ways; viz. either ro immoveable Bodies, when their Parts are 
rightly proportioned to each other; as a well-made Statue, Gc. 
or to things that move regularly, as in handſome Walking, in 
Dancing, in the dumb Shews of the Phantomimes, &c. or.third- 
ly, to the Motion of Sound, or the Voice; in which, the Ryrh- 
mus conſiſts of long and ſhort Syllables or Notes, join'd together 
in Succeſſion in ſome kind of order, ſo as their Cadence on the 
Ear may be agreeable. PO TOR 

This, in Oratory conſtitutes what we call a aumerous Style, and 
when the Tones of the Voice are well choſen, a harmonious 
Stile. See STYLE and NUMBERS. 

In effect, Rythmus in the general is perceiv'd either by the Eye or 
Er; and may either be with or without Metre: But the ftrict muſical 
Rythm is only perceiv d by the Ear, and cannot exiſt without it. 
Ane firſt exiſts without Sound, as in Dancing; in which Caſe 
it may be either without any Difference of Acute and Grave, 
as in a Drum, or with a Variety of theſe as in a Song. 

The Rythmus of the Antients, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, was ve- 
ry different from the Moderns.—The former was only that of 
the long and ſhort Syllables of the Words and Verſes; It depend- 

ed altogether on the Poetry, and had no other Forms or Varieties 
than what the metrical Art afforded. The Changes therein are 
none but thoſe made from one Kind of Metrum to another, as 
from Jambic to Choraic, ec. 

In the modern Muſick, the Conſtitution of the Rythmus dif- 
fers trom that of the Verſe, ſo far, that in ſetting Muſick to Words, 
the thing chiefly. regafded is ro accommodate the long and ſhort 
Notes to the Syllables in ſuch manner, as that the Words be 
well ſeparated; and the accented Syllable of each Word fo con- 
7 mm that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood. See 

ELODT. 2 EY 

Voſſus in his Book de Pœmatum Cantu G- viribus Rythmi, ex- 
tols the antient Rythmus. Though he owns twas confined to the 
metrical Feet; yet, ſo well did they cultivate their Language, eſ- 
pecially in what relates to the Rythmus; that the whole effect of 
the Mulick was aſcribed to it, as appears, ſays be, by that ſaying 
of theirs, ro mw e ue 6 p, See Music, PanTo- 
MIME, Gc. See alio ODE, G. ; 

RHYTHM, RHYMUs, or RHYME, in the antient Poetry, was 

the Meaſure of the Feet, or the Number and Combination of 
long and ſhort Syllables ; call'd alſo Quantity. See QUanTITY. 

Veſtun attributes the whole Force of the antient Mulick to their 


ed, as forming the moſt perfect Arches, and as having 2* 


y Rythmus. But this is fornewhat inconceiv, iceivabla . 
—— it that the Words and Senſe mY * Mr. wk 
had the chief effect: Hence ir was chat in all the aun n 
the teſt Care was taken that not a Spllable os" M 
ſhould be loſt, leſt the Muſick ſhould be pod. de Vat 

' Pancirolius ſeerns of this Opinion; and the Reaſon he; 
the modern Muſick is leſs pertect than the Ange.” be bre 
7 5 f f 1 rds. See Musk. dn w 
ofſius lays, that Rhythm which does not expreſs 
and Figures of things, can have no effect; 4 Very Fory 
| Numbers one are juſtly contrived for t the wen 
adds, that the modern Languages and Verſe is al End 
for Muſick ; and that we ſhall never have an tate 
_ till our Tm learn to make Verſes capable to be mips ; 
we new m our Languages, reſtore ; ko, 
and Metrical- feet, and baniſh — barbarous Ronen unte 
Our Verſes, ſays he, run all as it were on one This 
we have not any real Rythmus at all in our Poetry: | 0 the 
that we mind nothing further than to have ſuch 3 N - 
Syllables in a Verſe, of whatever Nature, and in ” wy 
der. But this is an unjuſt Exaggeration See VrRSE Cade: 
RHYTHMICA, RyTHMICE, in the antient Muſk 
Branch of Muſick which regulated the Rh. ge Ry a 
MUS. | i ce RHVrg. 
The Rhythmica conſider'd the Motions ; regu 
ſure, Order, Mixture, &c. ſo as to wa 14 = 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay them. 7 
Ariſtides and other antient Muſical Writers, divided artifcia 
Muſick into Harmonica, Rhythmica, and Metric 8 
1 * 3 5 
ut the Rhythmica with them likewiſe compreh 
Motions, and, in effect, all RHythmical, i. e. ** 
 Porphyry divides Muſick into Harmonica, Rythmica, Met, 
Organica, Poetica, and Hypocritica. See each under its proper ar. 
ticle. | | 
The Antients ſeem to have had no Rhyzhm in their Muſh 
beſide the long and ſhort Syllables of their Words and Verls, 
which were ſung, and always made a Part of their Muſick; © 
that the Rhyzhmica with them was only the Application of the 
Metrical-Feet, and the various kinds of Verſes uſed by then... 
The Modern much further. See RHYTHM. 
RTTHMOPÆEIA one of the Muſicial Faculties, as they n 
calfd ; which preſcribes Rules tor the Motions, or Rbytim. 
The antient Rhythmopzia is very defective.— We find nothing 
of it in the Books of the Antients but ſome general Hints; which 
can ſcarce be call'd Rules. In their Explications there appears 
nothing but what belongs to the Words and Verſes of their Songs, 
which is a ſtrong Preſumption they had no other. Sk 
RHT TRI. ps, 
RIAL, or Ryar, or REAL, a Coin ſtruck, and Current in 


Spain. See REAL and Coin. 


RIAL is alſo a Piece of Gold, antiently Current among us 
for ten Shillings. 

In 1 Henry VI. by Indenture of the Mint, a Pound Weight 
of Gold of the old Standard was coined into 45 Rats, going fo 
ten Shillings a- piece, or a proportionable Number of h. Rab 
going at five Shillings a-piece : Or Rial Farthings, which welt 
at 2s and 6d, | hes 

In 1 Henry VIII. the Gold Rial was ordered to go at 115. 30 
In 2 Eliz. Golden Rial were coined at 156. a- piece, when 1 
Pound Weight of od Standard Gold was to be coined into 43 
Rials.—In 3 Fac. I. the Roſe Rials of Gold were coined at 30s. 
a-piece, and the Spurr-Rials at 15s. See MONEY. 

RIBBAND, or RInBON D, a narrow fort of Silk, chiefly uſed 
for Head Ornaments, Badges of Chivalry, Cc. See SILK. 

The Knights of the Garter wear a Blue Ribbond, thoſe of the 
Thiſtle, a Green Ribbond. See COLLAR, GARTER: Oc. 

RIBBON, in Heraldry, is the eighth Part of a Bend. FFE= 
See BEND. N= 

It is born a little cut off froin the out- lines of be 
Eſcutcheon; thus; He beareth Or, a Ribbon Gules. == 

RIBS, Cos r, in Anatomy, long, arch'd Bones; {ering 
form, or ſuſtain the inner- ſides of the Thorax, or Breaſt. d 


Bo NE and THorax. _ . | 
The Ribs are in Number 24; twelve on each 11 


Figure is an imperfect Segment of a Circle, harder, round 
more incurvated towards their Articulation with the Verte 
than at the other Extremity towards the Sternum, which 15! 
ner, broader, and more ſpungy. 5 
The Ribs are divided into true, or genuine, and ſpuriows. 110 
The true are the ſeven upper Pair, which are thus diſting 


Articulation with the Sternum. See STERNUM. - (mall 
Tbe five lower are call'd Nothz, or Spuriaus, 28 being n king 
ſhorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, and not erden 
ſo far as the Steraum, which makes their Articulation Ve) , 
in regard they terminate in long, ſoft Cartilages, whi 
upwards are join'd to the'upper Ribs. 1 ſome- 
On the infide of the true Ribs, except the loweſt, —_ de 
times the next to it, runs a pretty deep Sinus, 9 Car 


4 


end towards the Spine, almoſt to its Juncture . 
tilage. Fo: | 
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4 together with the Stermm, tre nais'd by the re- 
* a1 the Ri is the Action of Inſpiration ; by which 
Ws ig the Deſcent of the Diaphragm ſin that Action, the 
ng 15 4 che Thorax is enla for the more commodious . Q 
of « Ship, are the Timbers of the Puttocks, when the 
don iin as off; fo called becauſe they are bent like the Ribs of a 
rcaſe or Skeleton. 2 1 the 
or Seed of a leguminous Plant of the ſame 
. e in the Eaft-Indes, in Greece, and Italy. See 
de anten | f | | x 
End, Leue hich in Cluſters each terminated with a 
hes | ——_ noſed ſeverally in yellow rough Capſulz, 
ocil My. pf a When ſtript off its Skin the Grain is almoſt oval; of 
05 Pos r white Colour, and as it were tranſparent. It grows in 
2 — e af, and a great Part of the Levant, Rice is 
3 © the ;ncipal Food, and ſerves for Bread. See Bxtap. + 
He add ib abe Fader, the Women thraſh and dreſs all the Rice, which 
Ry . x jery painful Office, that the Men leave them either out of 
| . ; 


PEN yy — Dog in the Roman Catholick Countries in time 
of 1 he Teen is by firſt ſteeping it in Wa- 
er, then boiling it in Milk. Some make it into a fort of Farina, 
i Flower, by pounding it in a Mortar, after having firſt put it 
in hot Water, and again waſh' d it out in cold. $a 

Re is of ſome uſe in Medicine, being eſteem'd proper to ſof- 


Belly, The Northern Nations eat their Fowls and other Meats 
with Rice and Saffron.—The Chineſe make a Wine of Rice, which 
z of an Amber Colour, taſtes like Spaniſh Wine, and ſerves them 
ſor their common Drink. | "190 

ſn ſome Parts of Europe they alſo draw a e ſtrong Brandy 
or Spirit from Rice. See BRANDY and SPIRIT. 

RICKET'S, RRHAchrris, in Medicine, a Diſorder affecting 
the Bones of Children, and cauſing a conſiderable Protuberance, 


Fa ncutvation, or Diſtortion thereof. See CHILDREN, Bone, 
ell EW 2» | 

ick; f 1 ſometimes ariſes from a fault in ſwathing the Child; rolling 
of the him too tight in ſome Places, and too looſe in others; placing 


him in an inconvenient, or too often in the fame Poſture, or ſut- 
fering him to be long wet. —Tis likewiſe attributed to the want 
of proper Motion, and the uſing of the Child to one Arm only; 
whence the Legs and Knees remain too long in the ſame incur- 
nated Situation. 

Or it may be occaſioned by ſome Fault in the Digeſtion oc- 
calioning the Aliment to be unequally 'apply'd to the Body, by 
which ſome Parts of the Bones — in Bulk more than the 


reſt. © | LE | | 
The Rickets uſually appear between the firſt eight Months, 
and the lixth Year of the Child's Age: The Part ir affects grows 


lax, flaccid, and weak; and if it be the Legs, they become un- 


Motion are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled; and the Child 


on grows pale, ſickly, ſlothful, and cannot fit erect. 
: * His Head generally becomes too large for the Trunk, and cannot 
Jem be ſupported or managed by the Muſcles of the Neck, -which 


gradually wear away. Swellings, and knotty Excreſcencies appear 
in the Wriſts, Ancles, and Tops of the Ribs; and the Bones of 
ne Legs and Thighs grow bowed or crooked. —Thhe like Diſor- 
cer ſometimes ſeizes the Bones of the Arms. 
If the Symptoms continue long, the Thorax becomes ſtrait, a 
cificuity of Reſpiration comes on, as alſo a Cough, and a hectick 
ever; the Abdomen ſwells, the Pulſe grows weak and ſmall, and 
ti? Symptoms increaſing, at length prove mortal. 
Wben the Child is able to talk before he can make uſe of his 
5, he is ſuppoſed to have the Rickers. | a 
hen the Diſorder is taken early, it may be remedied by pro- 
her Bolſters and Bandages, ſuited to the Parts affected: But when 
e Bones are grown rigid and inflexible, other mechanical Con- 
Uivances, as Padding, Araic Boots, and ſeveral forts of Machines 
or Engines, made of Paſtboard, Whalebone, Tin, ec. 


2 8 uſe of ; to reſtore the diſtorted Bones to their natural 
els. | 


heir * Bathing is alſo found of Service in the Rickets, before 
,and b Altemper comes to be confirmed, during May and June; 
Kren — him in the Water two or three Seconds at each 


ao chuſe a Liniment of Rum and Palm Oil; and others 


3 yo the whole Spine.—Dry Frictions over the whole Body, 
n a warm Linnen Cloth before the Fire, eſpecially on the 
at affected, are found of Service. The Oil of Snails is fa- 


ler, 1 for the ſame Intention, being what Drops from them, af- 
ing be en, and ſuſpending them in a Flannel Bag. With this 
15 | 5 and ſpinal Bone, are anointed. d 
0g R DLE. See Exi6Ma. | 
. 3 or RUDDLE, is alſo a mineral Stone. See Rup- 
he RIDE, of Hazi, or other Wood, is a Group or Plump of 


dig ſhooting out of the ſame Root, or Foot. 
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ten and thicken ſharp Humours, to moderate the Flux of the 


able to ſupport the Body.—All the Parts ſubſervient to voluntary 


of Deminium and Oxycroceum, applied along the Back, 


+. 3 £ 3 
Rive, in the Manage. To side fighifies to learn 
Thus, He rides under a good Maſter. See Honss. | 
Rip, in the Sea Language, is a Term variouſly. applied. — 
Thus, a Ship is faid to Ride when her Anchors hold favs {o 
that ſhe drives not away by the Force of the Wind or Tide. 
A Ship is ſaid to Rias well, when ſhe is built ſo as not to o- 
ver-beat herſelf into an Head Sea, as that the Waves overtake 
her (that is, overwaſh her) from Stem to Stern. 
A Ship Ride a-croſ5, when ſhe rides with her 


to ride. 


Main- Vards and 
eee eee up to the Hounds; and both Yards and Arms 
to N Ja on hes | „ 

5 he is ſaid to Ride 2 Peek when one End of the Yard is peek- 
ed up, and the other hangs down: This is alſo ſaid of a Ship 
when in weighing, ſhe is brought direQly over her Anchor. 

She is ſaid to Ride athwart, when her Side is to the Tide.— 
And to Ride betwixt Wind and Tide, when the Wind hath 2 
force over her one Way and the Tide another.—If the Wind 
have more Power over her than the Tide, ſhe is faid to Ride 
Wind Rode. — She is ſaid to Ride Hawſeful; when in a Streſs of 
Weather ſhe falls ſo deep, that Water runs in at her Hawſes — 
She is ſaid to Ride Portoiſe, when her Yards are ſtruck upon the 
Deck, or when they are down Aportlaſt. | | 

RIDEAU, in Fortification; a ſmall Elevation of Earth, ex- 
tending itſelf lengthways on a Plain; ſerving to cover a Camp, 
or give an Advantage to a Poſt. It is alſo convenient for thole 
who would beſiege a Place at a near Diſtance, and to ſecure the 
Workmen in their Approaches to the Foot of a Fortreſs. 

Ripgav, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Ditch, the Earth 
whereof is thrown upon its Side. See Dran. 

The Word in its original French fignifies a Curtain or Cover; 
form'd from the Latin, Ridelium.— Borel derives it from ridere. 

RIDERS, in a Ship, are great Timbers both in the Hold and 
Aloft, which are bolted on to other Timbers to ſtrengthen them, 
when the Ship is diſcovered to be too weakly built. a 

The Word RD is alſo uſed for after-Clauſes, added to Bills, 
whilſt or are depending in Parliament. See Bi.L. _ | 

RIDGE, in Building, the higheſt Part of the Roof or Co- 
vering of a Houſe; See Roor. * . . 
Ridge is particularly uſed for the Piece of Wood wherein the 
Rafters meet. See RAP TER. | ; 

RIDGE-TyLE.. See TEE. 8 

RIDGES F a 1 Mouth, are Wrinkles or Riſings of the 
Fleſh in the Roof of che Mouth, running a-crofs from one Side 
- the Jaw to the other, with interjacent Furrows. See 

ORSE. 2 1 1 3 

It is commonly in the third or fourth Ridge that the Farriers 
ſtrike, in order to bleed a Horſe whoſe Mouth is over heated. 

RIDGLING, or RiGEL, among Farriers, Gc. the Male of 
any Beaſt that has been but half Gelt. See GEL DINO. 
RlDICULE. See LAuH TRR, RismiLiTY, &c. : 

RIDING, a Diviſion of Yorkſhire, whereof there are three, 
viz. the Eaſt-Riding, Weſt-Riding, and North-Riding. 

In Indictments in that County, tis neceſſary the Town and 
Riding be expreſs'd. | Ex 

R1pinG-Clerk, one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery, who, in his 
turn, for one Year, keeps the Controllment Books of all Grants 
that paſs the Great Seal that Year. Sce CLERK, GRANT, Ge. 

RIENS Arrear, in Law, a kind of Plea uſed to an Action of 
Debt, upon Arrearages of Account, whereby the Defendant al- 
ledges that there is nothing in Arrear. | 

Kiens paſſe par le fait, nothing paſſes by the Deed, is the Form 
of an Exception taken in ſome Caſes to an Action. See Ex- 
CEPTION, and DEED. | | | 

Riens par Deſcent, nothing by Deſcent, is the Plea of anHeir, 
where ſued for his Anceſtor's Debt; though he had no Lands 
from him by Deſcent. See DEsckNx. 
| RIER, or Retr County, Retro Comitatus, is uſed in our Law 
Books in oppoſition to open County. 

This appears to be ſome publick Place, which the Sheriff ap- 

ints for the Receipt of the King's Money, after the end of 
his County. See SHERIFF, &c.—Fleta ſays it is Dies Craſtinus, 
poſt comitatum. | 

RIGADOON, a kind of Dance, borrowed originally from 
Provence; pertorm'd in Figure, by a Man and a Woman. — The Ri- 
gadoon is gay, pleaſant, Oc. Word is form'd from the 
French Rheda, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 

RIGGING, 4 Ship, includes her whole Cordage; or all the 
Ropes belonging to her Maſts, and Yards, '&c. See CORDAGE, - 
Rove, ec. D 

A Ship is faid to be well-rigg'd when all her Ropes are of their 
fit Size, in Proportion to her Burden.—She is over-rigg d. when 
her Ropes are coo big for her; which wrongs her much in her 
Sailing, and is apt to make her Heel. See 8Hlp. 5 

RIGHT, in Geometry, ſomething that lies evenly, and with- 
out inclining or bending one way or another. | | 

Thus, a Right Line is that whoſe ſeveral Points all tend the 
ſame way. See LINE. 

In this Senſe Right Ggrifies as much as ſtraight, and ſtands 
oppoſed to curved or crooked. See CURVE. 

Rar Angle is that form'd by two Lines falling perpendicu- 

Sce PERPENDICULAR, 
12 C . The 


cularly on one another. 


RIG (1020) RIN 
"The Quantity or Meaſure of a Right Augli is 2 Quadrant of RIGIDITY, among Philoſophers, a brite l . 
I _ Circle, or 900. — Al Right Angles therefore are equal. See kind of hardneſs ſ led . 2 ebm es x th 
-  ANott.- 4 N 4 of the component Particles within 1 
In chis Senſe the Word Right ſtands oppoſed to Oblique. See Nags. F 
OL. ö | | - | Rigidity is oppoſed to Ducti ity, Malleabily, G . . | 
_ © Rionr-Angled, is underſtood of a Figure when its Sides are TILITY, © .. O dee 
at Right Argles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon another. See RIGOL, a kind of muſical Inſtrument, conGa: 
 FicuRE. e | | | Sticks bound together, only 8 by R of 
This ſometimes holds in all the Angles of the Figure, as in Squares lerable Harmony, being well ſt 
and Rectangles: Sometimes, only in Part, as in Right-angled Stick. 
Triangles. | | 
© RicuT Sine See SINE. | 3 odr an Ague Fit. See HorroR, Fryer, Acuz, , from Cay 
The Word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to verſed. See RILL, or Rivvl ET. See Rives . „ 
VERsED. | 
Ricur Sphere, is that where the Equator cuts the Horizon Part, of a Wheel. See WHEEL, Warcy, Cto 64 
at Right Angles. See SPHERE. e 0s  RIMA, literally denotes a Fiſſure or Chink.—Hene * 
Or, Right, or Direct Sphere, is that wherein the Poles are in the plyed to ſeveral Parts of the Body, that bear Res [iz 
Horizon, and the Equator in the Zenith. See SPHERE. thereto ; as the Rima Fudemdi, or Fiſſura Magna, the _ 0 
Such is the Poſition of the Sphere with regard to thoſe who the Vulva; Rima Laryngis, is the Aperture of th L 
live directly under the Equator.—The Conſequences hereof are, call'd the Giortis. See GLorTIS, Cc. © Lam 
that they have no Latitude nor Elevation of the Pole. —They © R1MAa, is alſo uſed for 'a narrow Aperture of a ſmall Cy 
can ſee nearly both Poles of the World; all the Stars riſe, cul- under the Forzix, opening into the Iafunaibulum; cal 85 
minate, and ſet with them, and the Sun always riſes and de- third Ventricle of the Brain. See Braiw and Vexram . 
ſcends at right Angles to their Horizon, and makes their Days RIME, RHI, or RayMe. See RRTBIE. 5 
and Nights equal. See LaTITUDE, STAR, RisinG, Dar, RIND., the Skin of any Fruit that may be cut of, or 
Nicnr, G. n Y See SKIN, FruIT, &c. | Vt OT Pare 
In a Right Sphere the Horizon is a Meridian; and if the Sphere The outer Coat of the Cheſaut, ſct with prickles, i; ri 
be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the Meridians ſucceſſively become "7 called the Urchin-like Rind. | an 
Horizons, one after another. See HoRZ ON, GG. IND, is alſo us d for the Ble, or inner Bark of Trees; 9. 
Riohr Aſcenſion, of the Sun, or a Star, is that Degree of ſoft, whitiſh, juicy Subſtance, adhering itumediately to the Wool 
the Equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, which See TREE and WOOD. | | 
riſes with it in a Right Sphere. See ASCENSION. Through this it is chat the Sap, in the modern Theory of Ye 
Or, Right Aſcenſion, is that Degree and Minute of the Equi- getation, is ſuppoſed to return from the Extremities of the Buy 
noctial, counted as before, which comes to the Meridian with ches to the Root; the Veſſels hereof being ſuppoled to the 
the Sun or Star, or other Point of the Heavens. See SUN, Office of Arteries; whence Mr. Braaley calls them Arteial he- 
"STAR; | I. | | ſels. See Bark. See alſo PLANT and VeGETaTiON. 
The Reaſon of thus referring it to to the Meridian, is, be- RING. Annulzs, a little moveable, put on the Finger, cihe 
cauſe that is always at Right Angles to the Equinoctial, whereas the by way of Ceremony, or of Ornament. 
Horizon is only ſo in a Right or direct Sphere. See SPHERE. The Biſhops King makes a Part of the Pontifical Appirnys; 
Two fix'd Stars which have the ſame Right Aſcenſion, i. e. are and is eſteemed a Pledge of the ſpiritual Marriage between the 
at the fame Diſtance from the firſt Point of Aries in a Right Biſhop and his Church. See Bisnop. | 
Sphere; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the ſame Meri- The Epiſcopal Ring is of very antient ſtanding.— The fourh 
dian, riſe at the fame time: If they be not in the fame Meridi- Council of Toledb, held in 633, appoints, that a Biſhop condemn- 
an, the Difference between the time when they riſe is the preciſe ed by one Council, and found afterwards innocent by a ſecond 
Difference of their Right Aſcenſion.—In an oblique Sphere, where ſhall be reſtored, by giving him the Ring, Staff, &t. 
the Horizon cuts all the Meridians obliquely, different Points of From Biſhops, the Cuſtom of the Ring has paſs'd toCardinds, 
the Meridian never riſe or ſet together; ſo that two Stars on the who are to pay, I know not what Sum, pro Jure annuli Cards 
fame Meridian never riſe or ſet at the ſame time; and the more litii. See CARDINAL. | 
Oblique this Sphere, the greater is ti interval of time between As to the Origin of Rings.—Plny, lib. xxxviii. Chap. I. obſerves 
them. See RISING, SETTING, HEIGHT, Ge. that we are in the dark as to the Perſon who firſt invented, or 
RichHr Sailing, is when a Voyage is perform'd on ſome one wore the Ring; for that what is ſaid of Prometheus, as allo of 
of the four Cardinal Points. See SAILING and Carpinal Midas's Ring, are Fables. The firit among whom we find the 
Pas. © - Ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, Gen. xxxviii. where Judah, Fru 
If a Ship fail under the Meridian ; that is, on the North or Son, gives Tamar his Ring or Signet, as a Pledge of his Prumile: 
South Points, ſhe varies not in Longitude at all; but only But the Ring appears to have been in ule at the ſame time among | 
changes the Latitude, aud that juſt ſo much as the Number of the Egyptians, from Gen. xli. where Pharoah puts his Ring upon 
Degrees ſhe hath run. See Larrrups. £ Zoſeph's Hand as a Mark of the Power he gave him. And in 
If a Ship fail under the Equinoctial, upon the very Eaſt or the third Book of Kings, Chap. xsi. Jezebel ſeals the Want 
Weſt Points, ſhe alters not her Latitude ar all, but only changes ſhe ſent for the killing of Næbuth, with the King's Rag. 
the Longitude, and that juſt ſo much as the Number of De- The antient Caldears, Babylonians, Perſians and Greeks, had 
grees ſhe hath run. See LoNGrrupx. likewiſe the uſe of the Ring; as appears from ſeveral Pallagesn 
If ſhe Sail directly Eaſt or Weſt, under any Parallel, ſhe there Scripture, and from @«ivtus Curtius, who tells us, that Alexat- 
alſo altereth not her Latitude, but only the Longitude; yet not der ſeal'd the Letters he wrote into Europe, with his own Sea 
according to the Number of Degrees of the great Circle ſhe and thoſe into Aſa with Darius Ning. 
hath failed in, as under the Equinoctial, but more according as The Perſians will have Guianſchild the fourth King of ei 
the Parallel is remoter from the Equinoctial towards the Pole. firſt Race, to have firſt introduced the King, to ſeal bi Letten 
For the leſs any Parallel is, the greater is the Difference of Lon- and other Acts withal.— The Greebs, Pliny thinks, knew nothing 
girude. See RHUxn. | of the Ring in the time cf the Trojan War: The Realon he gs 
Riehr Circle, in the Stereographical Projection of the Sphere, is, that we find no mention thereof in Homer, but that when 
is a Circle at Righz Angles, to the Plane of Projection, or that Letters, Cc. were to be ſent a Way, they were tied up, aud ts 
which paſſed through the Eye. See CIxcLE, PRojJEcTION and Strings knotted. „ 1 0 | 
* STEREOGRAPHIC. | | | The Sabins had Rings in Romuluss time; and tis to them, pio. 
RicHr. Rectum, in Logicks, Ethicks, &'c. See REcri- bably, the Practice firſt came from the Greeks ; and from them 
TVDE. : | to the Romars; though *rwas ſore time e're it got footing ther 
In this Senſe the Word ftands oppoſed to Wrong, Erroneous, —Pliny cannot learn which of the Kings of Rome fit adop 
Falſe, &c. Sec ERROR, FAL$HOOD, &c. it; but there are no Signs of it in any of their Statues ou 
IGHT, Ju, in Law, ſignifies not only a Property, for which thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tullius. He adds, that it Was in , 
a Writ of Right lies; but alſo any Title or Claim, either by Vir- among the antient Gaul and Britons. See SEAL. fog 
tue of a Condition, Mortgage, or the like, for which no Action As to the Matter of Ring. There were ſome of one 
is given by Law, but only an Entry. See Proper Ty. Metal, and others of a Mixture, or of two. For the non 0 
us is Jus Proprietatis, a Right of Propriety: Fus Poſſeſſio- Silver were frequently gilt, or at leaſt the Gold was incloſed 158 
vir, a Right of Poſſeſſion: And Fus Proprietatis & Poſſeſſionis, a in the Iron, as appears from Artimidbrus, lib. il Cap. 4 
Right both of Property and Poſſeſſion. See Posszssioht, Gc. The Romans were contented with Iron Rings à long time? 
This was formerly called Jur duphicatum.—As, if a Man be Pliny aſſures us, that Marius firſt wore a Gold one in on the 
diſſeiſed of an Acre of Land, the Diſſeiſee hath Fus Proprietatie; Conſulate, which was in the Year of Rome 650. e 
the Diſſeiſor hath Jus Poſſeſſiamit, and if the Diſſeiſee releaſe to Ring was Iron, and the Seal Gold; ſometimes s 
the Diſſeiſor, he hath Jur Proprietatis & Poſſeſſionis. | and ſometimes ſolid; ſometimes the Stone was enge, | | 


- 
* 


Writ of Riohr. See Rxcruu. 5 ſometimes plain; and the Graving ſometimes in * bY 
R1GHT in Court. See REcTus in Curia. ſometitmes in Creux: The laſt call'd Gemmæ EPs 3 
Rich he Hehn, a Sea Phraſe, ordering to keep the Helm Genme Sculptura prominente. | „ 
ven with the middle of the Ship. See HELM. | As to the Manner of wearing the Ring, It has been g the 
5 N Feremy, Chap. xxii. it appears that the Hebrews Note it ©. 


- 
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* 


ur rhe Romans, ele they came to be adorned 


pap tHnd de the Graving was yet on the Metal, eve- 


dm ch Stones. and ' Pleaſure, on what Hand and Fi be 
© Hay. body gt 9 to be added, they wore the oe: 
nd mY Lelt Hand; and it would have been held an erceſſive 


of fs they er then on the little Finger; and at laſt 
rh. ja the * — . the middle one. —The Greeks wore it 
mil che Fingers» Finger of the Left-Hand, as we are in- 


| on the four x 
715 Aol. Gellius lib. X. 


2 alſo of Winter and Summer Rings. But of all o- 
Aut, cap. 32. obſerves, Heliogabalus carried the Point 
who never wore the ſame Ring, or the fame Shoe, 


ht hs icht to the Heart, they eſteem'd it the moſt 
Nerve that went 3 L e with that noble 
. ben 1 Phoy lays, the Gauls and antient Britons wore it on the 
Citi. widdle Finger l wore 2 ſingle Ring; then one on each Fin- 
ably 411 At on _ F inger, Martial, lib. xi. Epi. 
. LA 3» At laſt one on each Joint of each Finger, Ariſtoph. in Nub. 
© Lam 60. Their Delicacy, at length went to chat Jon that they 
a Coi Ker Weekly Rings. Fwvrnal Sat. VII. ſpeaks of au. 
the 


Semeſeres, 
thers 
furtheſt, 


of have been alſo wore in the Noſe, as Pendants in the 


gan —Bartholin has an expreſs Treatiſe, de Annulis Narium, of 
Ning of the Noſtrils. St. Auguſtin aflures us, twas the Faſhi- 
on of the Moors ; and Pedro delle Valle obſerves the ſame of the 


Oriental.. | | | 
1 there is no Part of the Body where it has not been 


y of Ve wore,—Several Eaſt- India Travellers affirm, that the Natives 
be lr. commonly wear them in their Noſe, Lips, Cheeks, and Chin. 
0 the Ramuſo tells us, that the Ladies of 1 in the Levant, 
erial l. ind Diodorus Siculus, lib. 3. that thoſe of Ethiqpia, uſed to adorn 


their Lips wich Iron Rings. : a 
As to the Ears, the Cuſtom ſtill obtains of m_—_ 
therein,” both for Men and Women, all over the World. 
NDANT. . | 5 
| be Indians, particularly the Guzzerattes, have wore Rings on 
their Feet —And when Peter Alvarez had his firſt Audience of 
the King of Calicut, he found him all covered with Stones ſet in 
Ring ; Bracelets and Rings both on the Hands and Fingers, and 
even the Feet and Toes. Louis Bartome repreſents a King of 
Pegy, as ſtill more extravagant, having Rings ſet with precious 


Rings 
See 


Cardinal Stones on every Toe. : * 
cube With regard to the Uſe of Rings.—The Antients had three dif- 


ferent Kinds: The firſt ſerv'd to diſtinguiſh Conditions or Qualities. 
Pliny aſſures us, that the Senators at firſt were not allowed to wear 
the Gold Ring, unleſs they had been Ambaſſadors at ſome fo- 


; al of reign Court. Nor was it even allowed them to wear the Gold 
fnd the Ring which was given them, in Publick; except on publick Oc- 
Juul calions. At other times they wore an Iron one. And thoſe 
)umiſe who had had a Triumph, obſerved the fame Rules. 

e 4movy At length the Senators and Knights were allow'd the common 
g upon | Uke of the Gold Ring; but Acron on Horace, Lib. 2. Sat. VII. 
And in obſerves, they cou'd not do it unleſs it were given them by the 


Precor. 


bs, bad 
lages in 
Alexatts 


n Seal; 


the People wearing Silver Rings, and the Slaves Iron ones. Tho 
the Gold Ring was ſometimes allow'd the People, and Severus 
granted it his common Soldiers. Auguſtus allow'd it the Liber- 
i or Freedmen; and though Nero made a Regulation to the 
contrary, yet it was ſoon ſer aſide. | 

A ſecond Kind of Rings were the Annuli Sponſalitii, Wedding 


f theit 


Letters Rings. Some carry the Origin of this Cuſtom as far back as the 
othing Hbreus, on the Authority of a Text in Exodus xXXVV. 22.— 
 giVes Lon de Modena, however, maintains that the antient Hebrews 
when did not uſe any Nuptial Ring. Selden, in his Uxor Ebraica, Lib. 


Il. Chap. 
* but that it was only 
yu which had uſed 


nd the 14 owns, that they gave a Ring in the Marri- 


in lieu of a Piece of Money of the ſame 


„ po 7 | to have been given before. The Greeks 
pad nd Ammans did the ſame ; and from them the Chriſtians took 
there Ia very early, as apes from Tertullian; and in ſome antient 
jopted 9 555 where we find the Form of Bleſſing the Nuptial Ring. 
pefore MARRIAGE, 1 

in ue The third Kind of Rings were thoſe uſed as Seals, call'd Cera- 


4 296, or Cirographi, an Account whereof ſec under the Article 


121 Richard Bi 3 

1 a0d Sur ere. of Salubury, in his Conſtitutions, Auno 1217, 
with- 8 1 Putting of Ruſb- rings, or any the like Matter, on Wo- 
5 Fra Fr ai 3 in order to the debauching of them more rea- 
m = : he inſinuates the Reaſon of his Prohibition, that there 
third | ome People weak enough to believe, that what was thus 
5 the one in jeſt was a real Marriage. | | 
by nes, in his Antiquities of Paris, ſays, twas an antient Cu- 
r. r wi Ruſh-ring in the Marriage of ſuch as had had an Af- 
r Ruder before Marriage. See CONCUBINE, &. 


RING, in Aſtron 
Circle, incom Ka 
paſling the Bod 
the lame. See SATURN, 


be Ring of Saturn is a thin, luminous 
SAT 


\ ( 192k ) 


In aſter Days the Gold Ring became the Badge of the Knights; 


« 
6. 


of that Planet, but without touch- 


RIN 


The Diſcovery hereof is owing to M. Heygens, 


' who after fre- 
Obſervation of Saturn, percciv'd two lucid Points, or Au- 

jo» ariſing out from the ow, in a right Line.  Seg As. 
Hence, as in ſubſequent Obſervations, he always found the 
fame Appearance, he concluded that Saturn was incompaſs'd with 
a permanent Ring; and accordingly produced his new Syſtem in 


3 F 51 | 
The Plane of the Ring is inclined to the Plane of the Ecliptic 
in an Angle of 23% 30 - t ſometimes appears Oval; and ac- 
Eorcing to Campari, its greateſt Diameter is double its leaſt. See 
LANET. 3 | 
RING, is alſo an Inſtrument uſed in Navigation, for taking the 


Altitudes of the Sun, ec. See ALTITUDE. Ae 
Tis uſually of Braſs, about 9 Inches Diameter, ſuſpended by 
a little Swivel, 45% from the Point whereof is a Perforation; 
which is the Centre of a Quadrant of 90 divided in the inner 
Concave Surface. | LED | 

To ule it, they hold it up by the Swivel, and turn it to the 
Sun, till the Sun-Beams falling through the Hole, make a Spot 
among the Degrees, which is 'the Alticude required. | 

This Inſtrument is prefer'd to the Aſtrolable by reaſon the Di- 
viſions are here larger than on the Aſtrolabe. See AsrRo- 
LABE. | | 

RIxG- Dial, is a kind of Dial, uſually ſmall, and portable; con- 
ſiſting ot a Braſs Ring, or Rim, ſeldom exceeding two Inches 
in Diameter, and one third of an Inch in Breadth. See D1ar. 

In a Poinc of this Rim, is a Hole, through which the Sun- 
Beams being received, make a lucid Speck on the Concavity of 
the oppolite Semicircle, which gives the Hour of the Day in the 
Divilons mark'd therein. | 

But it only holds good about the Times of the 'Equinox.— 
To have the Dial perform throughout the whole Year, the Hole 
is made moveable; and the Signs of the Zodiac, or the Days of 
the Month. are mark'd on the Convex Side of the Ring; by 
means whereof the Dial is rectified for the Time. 

To uſe it, put the moveable Hole to the Day of the Month, 
or the Degree of the Zodiac the Sun is in; then ſuſpending it 
by the little Ring, turn ic towards the Sun, till his Rays, as be- 
fore, point out the Hour among the Diviſions on the Inſide. 
Univerſal, or Aſtronomical RiNG-Dial, is a Ring-Dial which 
ſerves to find the Hour of the Day in any Part of the Earth; 
whereas the former is confined to a certain Latitude. See D1aL. 

Its Figure ſee repreſented in Table, Dialling, Fig. 5 : 
It conſiſts of two Rings, or flat Circles, from two to fix Inches 
in Diameter; and its Breadth, &. -proportionable.—The out- 
ward Ring A repreſents the Meridian of any Place you are at; 
and contains two Diviſions of 90 each, diametrically oppolite 
to one another ; ſerving, the one from the Equator to the North, 
the other to the South Pole.—The inner Ring repreſents the 
Equator, and turns exactly within the outer, by means of two 
Points in each Ring at the Hour of 12. | 

A-croſs the two Circles goes a thin Reglet or Bridge, with a 
Curſor C, that Slides along the middle of the Bridge, In che 
Curſor is a little Hole for the Sun to ſhine through. 

The middle of this Bridge is conceiv'd as the Axis of the 
World, and the Extremities as the Poles; and on the one Side 
are drawn the Signs of the Zodiack, and on the other the Days 
of the Month. On the Edge of the Meridian ſlides a Piece, to 
which is fitted a Ring to ſuſpend the Inſtrument by. 

Uſe of the univerſal RinG-Dial, 
* i 

Place the Line 2 (on the middle of the ſliding Piece) over 
the Degree of Latitude of the Place 1 gr. 51 for London) put 
the Line which croſſes the Hole of the Curſor to the Degree of 
the Sign, or Day of the Month. Open the Inſtrument ſo as the 
two Rings be at right Angles to each other, and ſuſpend it by the 
Ring H, that the Axis of the Dial, repreſented by the middle of 
the Bridge, be Parallel to the Axis of the World. Then turn 
the flat Side of the Bridge towards the Sun, ſo as his Rays ſtri- 
king through the little Hole in the midcle of the Curſor, fall ex- 


atly on a Line drawn round the middle of the Concave Surface 
of the inner Ring; in which Caſe the bright Spot ſhews the 
Hour of the Day in the ſaid Concave Surface of the Ring. 
Note, The Hour of 12 is not ſhewn by this Dial; by reaſon 
the outer Circle, being-then in the Plane of the Meridian, hinders 
the Sun's Rays * on the inner: Nor will this Dial ſhew 
the Hour when the Sun is in the Equinoctial, by reaſon his Rays, 
then, fall Parallel co the Plane of the inner Circle. | 
RiNG is alſo uſed for the Sound or Tone of a Bell. See BELL. 
SouND, Ce. a 3 | | | 25 
Rux-Bone, among Farriers, G. a hard callous Subſtance, 
growing in the hollow Circle of the little Paſtern of a Horſe, 
above the Coronet. See HoRse. | 
It ſometimes goes quite round, like a &izg; whence ics 


2 


It is ſometimes hereditary, derived from the Stallion, or Mare, 
but oftener comes by Accident, as a Strain, blow of a Horſe, 
&.. | 7 | 
Rinc-alt, among Hunters, a round Walk. See HunTING. 
Rixo- Vorm, in Medicine, & c. See TETTER. 


RIOT, 


* W 


RIOT, in Law, the forcible doidg of an unlawful thing, 
by three or more Perſons aſſembled together for that Purpoſe. 
The Word is form'd from the Latin, riota, of arietare, to run 
at eich other as Rams do. Though, from an antient Ga 


originally to ſignify Luxury and Exceſs, whence our Riot might 


math in regard theſe are frequently attended with 
For the Difference between a Riot, Rout, and unlawful Aſ- 
ſembly, ſee Rour, and UNLAaweUL Aſſembly. © 
Kuchen gives us the following Caſes of Riors—viz. The Breach 
of Inclofures, Banks, Conduits, Parks, Pounds, Barns, the burn- 
ing of Stacks of Corn, &r. Lambard adds, the beating a Man, 
and entering on a Poſſeſſion forcibly. © 
By a late Act of Parliament, made on occafion of the frequent 
pulling down of Meeting-Houſes, G.. by Mobs, or Riotous 
Aſſemblies, about the time of the laſt Rebellion; a Riot was 
made Felony, if the Rioters did not diſperſe after reading a Pro- 
clamation made for that Purpoſe. . ; 99, 
RIPENERS, in Medicine, a fort of topical Remedies, call'd 
Digeſtives, Maturantia, &c. See DRrAwWERs, Dios TIVE , 
MATURANTIA, @c. „ 
RIPENING. See MaTurAT10N and DictsTION. 
RISING, in Aſtronomy, the appearance of the Sun, a Star, or 
other Luminary above the Horizon, which before was hid be- 
neath it. See HokIZ ON, SUN, STAR, &. 2 
By reaſon of the Refraction of the Atmoſphere, the heaven- 
ly Bodies always riſe before their time, . e. are ſeen. above the 
orizon, while they really are below it. See ReFRAcTION. 
There are three Poetical Kinds of Riſing of the Stars. The 
Coſmical Riſing, when a Star riſes at the ſame time with the Sun. 
See CosMICAL. es | „FC 
Acronycal Riſing is when the Star riſes at the ſame time that 
the Sun ſets. See AcRoNyYCAL _ | 3 
Heliacal, Solar » Or Appar ent Riſing, is when the Star N 
out of the Sun's Rays near the Horizon, and is no longer hid 
in his Brightneſs ; which happens about 20 Days after the Con- 
junction of ſuch Star with the Sun; more or leſs, according to 
the Magnitude of the Star, its Diſtance, G. _ 
Heſiod long ago obſery'd, that Sirius was hid 40 Days; wx. 


* 


20 Days before his Coſmical Riſing, and 20 after Some Nati- 


ons of America, and among others the Savages of Capenna, regu- 
late their Civil Year by the Courſe of Sirius; beginning it with 
the heliacal Riſmg of that Star. | 

Ft 25 the Rifmg, &c. of the Sun and Start by the Globe. See 

LOBE. | 
* RISIBILITY, the Faculty of Laughing, See LAUGHING. 

Rifibility is commonly ſuppoſed an Attribute peculiar to Man; 
as being the only Creature capable of judging of what is ridiculous. 
—Some Philoſophers go ſo far as to aſſert, that the Degree of 
Judgment is always ſeen in that of Laughter ; Fools either have 
too little or too much. | ” A cy 

Authors do not agree as to the iar Mechaniſm in Man, 
whereby Laughter is rais d. — Tis uſually attributed to the Commu- 
nication between the Plexus Ner voſus, and the Diaphragmatic Nerves. 
See CONnSENT of Parts. | 

RISK, RisqQue, the Hazard or Chance of a Loſs, Damage, 

c. See CHANCE. | ; 

There is a great R#& run in letting Goods go upon Credit to 
great Lords, Wives not authorized by their Husbands, and 
young People not yet arrived at the Age of Majority. 

Skinner derives the Word from the Spaniſh, Riſco, ſteep : Co- 
varruvias, from rigeo. In the barbarous Greek, they ſay, 
giga, for Perichtor, I hazard; and go, for Lot, Chance; 
which Words, as well as Riſque, Skinner thinks, may be deduced 
from gals, for du my augen, to caſt the Dice. | 

To prevent any Risk in Invoices of Merchandizes by Sea, tis 
uſual to inſure them. See PoLicy of Inſurance. 

The Risk of Merchandizes commences from the Time they 
, are carried aboard In Matters of Inſurance, tis a Maxim, that 
all is never to be ris#d on one Bottom, or in the fame Veſſel; 
to denote, that Aſſurers muſt act with Diſcretion in the ſigning 
of Policies, and not hazard too much on each Veſſel ; there be- 
ing more ro be expected from ſeveral than from one. 

RISUS. See LauGnTER. _— 

Rifus ſardonius, ſardonian Laughter is a forced, ſpightful La 


ter; ora — that does not go beyond the Teeth.— The 
Phraſe is founded on this, that in Sardinia there is a venomous 


Plant, which occaſions ſuch a Contraction of the Muſcles of 
the Face in Perſons it kills, that they ſeem to dye Laughing. 
Rifus Caninus is a kind of Laughter wherein vo Lips are con- 
tracted, fo as to ſhow all the Teeth. 
RITE, in the School Divinity, the particular Manner or Form 
of celebrating or performing the Religious Ceremonies, which 
obtains in this or that Place. See CEREMONY. | 
The Eaſtern People, Armenians, &c. celebrate Divine Ser- 
vice according to the Greek Rite.— The Weſtern World follow 
the Latin Rite; or that of the Roman Church. | 
The Exgliſßʒ obſerve the Rite of the Church of England, pre- 
ſcribed in the Book of Common-Prayer, &#c. See RirvarL. 
RITORNELLO, or Reexecrt, in Muſick, the Burthen of 


( 1022 ) 


tuales Libri; whereof thoſe of the Hetrurians were 


an Altar, in Sacrificing, Dei 
Centuries, and in general, 


the 


a Song, or a Repetition of the firſt Verſoc dr 
end of each Stanza or Coupler. See RE ITY 
The Word is 1:ahan, and fignifies'prop ly 1 | 
fort Repetition ſachs tar of anbceto; or TY 
'a ; eſpecially when the Repetition + ©... 
by 2 more Ras | N 18 made ders 
But Cuſtom has extended the uſe of the {© 
phones, play d before the Voices begin, and which fe. 
of Prelude or IncroduQon to what folons b kme h 
In the Partitions or Score of the. Irallan Muſick, 
l age 8 4, gel oy. the Words | 57 rh 
t the Organ, Spinet, or Ike, are to rener un 
bas been ſinging, Ses RErnar. f e they 
_RITUAL, a Church-Book, diredting the Order d 
of the Ceremonies to be obſervd in Cclebrating Divine dan 
in a Religious Order, or te i 


cular Church, Dioceſe, 
ns had, likewiſe, their Rel, 


o 


* 


. 
The antient Heathe 


ad N 


Theſe Books contain'd the Rites and Corn 


ſerv'd in the building a City, in the conſecrating a Ty 


0þ 
fying, in dividing the Cyr; eg 
SACRIFICE, AroTHEOSIS, ALTAR, Cc. 2 


There are ſeveral Paſſages in Catos Books, De ye ruſtic, wi | 
my ive us ſome Idea of the Rituals of the Antiens, 

| AL, RivaLis, a Term of Relation, applied to two Þ 
ſons who have the ſame Pretenſions. See Corrya, 7 

'Tis properly uſed for a Competitor in Love; and figurtin 
for an Antagoniſt in any other Purſuit, —The [ntricgyes of 0 
medies and Romances uſually turn on the Jealouſies of Rind, 
who diſpute for the fame Miſtreſs. „ 
The Lawyers derive the Word from the Latin, Rivw, dtm 
| quod ab eodem rivo aquam hauriant. Donatus ſuppoſes it to he 
taken its Name hence, that Beaſts coming to drink at the ft 
Brook, or Fountain, frequently quarrel 
Cælius lays, that Rivales were originally ſuch whole Fields wer 
parted by a Brook or Rivulet ; the Courle whereof being lubl 
to be varied ſeveral Ways, occaſions frequent Dilputes ad 
AIV Ack, « Toll antiendy paid u King 
E, a Toll antien id to the King in ſome Rþ 
vers, for the Paſſage of nc en See FERRy. 

RIVER, FLuvzvs, FLUMEN, in Geography, a Stream cr 
Current of freſh Water, flowing in a Bed or Channel, from; 
Source or Spring, into the Sea. See WATER, Ge. 

If the Stream be not large enough to bear Boats, or ſmall Ve 
ſels, loaden; it is properly calbd in Exgliſi, by the Diminuive, 
Rivulet, or Brook; by the Latins, Rivus; and the French, N. 
viere.—If it will only bear ſuch Veſſels, the Latins call it Ani 
If it be conſiderable enough to carry larger Veſſels, t calld 
by the general Name River; by the Latins, Fluvius, and Flnes; 
and by the French, Fleuve.—In all which, the Difference i only 
as to greater and leſs | | 

Some will have none to be properly Rivers, except thoſe which 
bear the ſame Name from their Source to their Mouth, —Others 
none but thoſe which empty themſelves immediately into the 
Sea; and not into any other River. See SEA. 

Rvulets have their Riſe, ſometimes, from great Rains, or gre 
Quantities of thaw'd Snow; eſpecially in mountainous Places; 
as in the long Ridges in Africa, India, Sumatra, &c. But the 
generality of Rivulers ariſe from Springs. See SPRING. 

Ryvers themſelves all ariſe either from the Confluence of ſes 
veral Rivulers, or from Lakes: Nor is there any great Nr, 
ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, &c. known to flow from a iingle Spring 
—The Yoha, e. gr. conſiſts of above two hundred Rivult il 
flowing into it, before it reach the Caſpian : And the Damibere 
Ceives as many. Pliny, indeed, and Cardan, ſay, that the 
receives none; but the later Travellers into Abaſſia aſſure u 
the contrary. | 3 

The Rhine, Rhoan, Danube, Boryſthenis, &c. ariſe orig) 
from Springs in the Mountains; the Nile, Volga, the great A 
of St. Laurence, &c. from Lakes. See LAKE. 


Phenomena and Kinds of RIVERS. 
at different Ses. 


Rivers are found ſubject to great Alterations, pre 


ſons of the Year, Day, &'c. trom frequent Rains, ant 
Snow.— Thus in Pers and Chili many of the Rivers ate rs 
inſenſible in the Night- time; and only flow by Day; as — 1 
N * Reſolution of che Snow on the Mountans 74 
—Thus the Volga abounds in Water in May and 1 0 = 
cover the Sand-Banks, ec. which all the reſt of the Year lie 04" 
fo as ſcarce to allow a Paſſage to the loaden Ships — Thus 1 
Nile, Ganges, Indus, &c. are frequently ſo increas d as 10 bh 
flow ; and that either in the Winter, from Rain, or in the 
mer, from the melting of the Snow. >. 2s wilted 
Some Rivers bury themſelves under Ground in the me. 
their Courſe, and break our again in other Places, like - a 
vers.— Thus the Niger, which ſome Coſmographers * A 
ſubterraneous Channel from the Nile, becauſe it be % of 
fame time with the Nile without any other apparent C. 1 
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— i mccting the Mhountaine of Kilo, 


8 ; ſelling: Tiſes again on the Weſtern Side of the (being only 109 diſtant from it) they never feel. ai 
"m,n iner them 4 de Thee i lot in the Mountain Taurus, Gale . it is, that inſtead b uf in the Wiler, we 
815 ountains. n „ bave W at leaſt two Hours before, and two after 
"* ey kc. „ ang the Poets, mention ſeveral ſuch Rivers about Noon. In effect, the Tops of theſe Mountains are always co- 
a Fn, 25 „ River of Arcadia, is particularly famed.— ver d with Clouds, and the Rains almoſt continual. ence 
"hw "ing allowed up in the Grounds is ſuppoſed by the Greek Torrents we Oy uſhing down from the Mountains; all 
* [his bene continue its P1 under Earth and Sea, into Sici- ending in the Lake of Zaire; whence they flow into the Chan- 
 freqwns dub breaking up near Hracuſe; it forms the River Arerbuſa. nel of the Nile, and other Rivers ariſing from the ſame Lake, as 
10 they Reaſon of this Opinion is, that every fifth Summer the Cuama, Zaire, &c. Hence the Inundation of the Nile. 
te n 4 Ln 6% in Sicily, caſts up the ng of Cattel about The other Rivers, which have any notable ſtated Inundations; 
f | p "ne of the ration of the box gry * in en — ; 2 Yana overflows ar the mp as with the 
| of Victims was to be caſt into le. . icamis ſays, it begins on the 1 ay of June, 
he * W . 3 | 9 Ny Oy for 40 — and Mes as bong. "The Zove a 
* the l Vene Rivers empty themſelves into a by one Mouth, ſome ver of Congo, proceeding from the ſame Lake with the Nie, an 
* everal Thus — Danube opens into the Euxine Sea by ſe» therefore affected in 27 ſame Manner: The Rio de la Plata of 
a Mouths, the Nile by ſeven, and the Volga by at leaſt ſeyen- Braſil, which Maffeus obſerves;. overflows at the ſame time 
med, The of this variety of Mouths Vareniur attributes with the Nile : The Ganges: The Indus; both which laſt overflow 
tO be ch "rincipally to Banks of Sand, ede. form'd therein; which gradu- in June, Zuly,and Auguſt; at which Times the, Natives fave great 
Tempe q lin increaſing} form Iſlands, whereby the Channel is divided in- Quantities of the Water in Ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the 
e Inde o ſeveral Branches —Indeed, the Antients tell us that the Nije Year: Several Rivers flow ing out of the Lake Chiamay, into the 
ies. 90 fvrmerly only emptied it ſelf at one Mouth, call'd the Oftizm Ca- Bay of Bengal, which overflow in September, October, and Novem- 
| whim; and add, that che other fix are Artificial. ber. Theſe all bring a very great Fertility with them to the 
ch Which The Channels of Rivers, except ſuch as were form'd at the Ground: The River Macoa in Cambuia: The River Parana, or 
Creation, Varerius endeavours to prove to be all Artificial, and dug Paranaguaſa, which ſome will have to be the ſame with the Sil- 
two Pep by Men, —His Reaſons are, that when a new Spring breaks forth, ver River: Several Rivers in Coromandeiia, a Part of India, over- 
the Water does not make it {elf a Channel, bur ſpreads over the flowing in the rainy Months from the great Quantity of Water 
270 agjacent Les - that Ss 1 * wrong wo 3 D cut 3 off Fr" Mountain Gatis: The Euphrates, which o- 
f 1 Channel to ſecure their Grounds; and that a great Num- verfiows Meſoporamia, certain Days in the Year. Laſtly, the Ri- 
f Riva er of Channels of Rivers are certainly known, From: H, to ver Sus in Naked | 4 1 0 
have been dug by Men, G . Ihe Rivers moſt celebrated for their Length, Breadth, Swift= 
, Stream, As to the Queſtion, whether thoſe Rivers which run into o- nels of Current, & c. are, — The Nile, which runs almoſt in a 
do hay ters, have made themſelves that way by their own Motion, or ſtraight Courſe 2520 Geographical Miles. The Niger, which 
the lam have been turn'd thither in Canals cut by Men? He takes the runs 2400 Miles. The Ganges, 1200 Miles. The Ob, 1600 
| latter to be the more probable; and concludes the fame of the Miles. The eniſcea in Aſia, about the ſame Length with the 
elch were Arms or Branches of Rivers; and of the Turns whereby Iflands Ob. The River Orellaza in America, 60 Miles broad at irs 
5 * are ſorm'd in ”» _— N &c. a - . . 8 5 , 8 1 long. The Rio de la Plata, 80 Miles 
To the Queſtion, why we have no Sall-Rivers, when as there broad at the Mouth. The Omarranan, another River of Braſil: 
| re many Salt Springs? He anſwers, tbat tis becauſe Men having And the great River of St. Laurence, near 2500 Miles long. 4 
ome Ri n0 2 1 8 12 rang | ah not dug 8 * conduct 8 in Phyſicks, a Water runny by its own Gravity, in 
the Water of Salt Springs; Salt being procurable at leſs expence. a Channel open above.—Such is Tab. Hydroſtaticks, Fig. 
rein of See SALT: © Yes no OCT? 7 2 L FEY 
from The Water of moſt Rivers flows impregnated. with Particles FT wat 5 | 
* jof Metals, Minerals, Sands, oily and fat Bodies, Ge. Thus fome Laws of the Motion of RIvE RS. 
Ninutive, 100 18 prone 2 7 — f he lla b ranry The modem Philoſoph a bring the M t d 
is, 19. a in Fapon; a ſecond in the Iſlands Lequeo, e modern Philoſophers endeavour to bring the Motion an 
1b, Ri e 5 . . . X 2 mee 3 ; : . 
uns K. 39. a Rivulet in Africa, call d Arroe, breaking out Flux of Rivers to iſe Laws; and with this View have ap- 
it Am of the Roots of the Mountains of the Moon, wherein are Gold plied Geomet and Mechanick? thereto : So that the Doctrine 
may *I 5 4 _ gr pI the _ ou ſeparate By of r - become a 8 _ — 3 Philoſophy. 
2 0 t from the Sand, and ſell it to the Europeans, who The Tralian Authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves herein, and 
: b only Trafick hither for that very purpoſe. 59. In ſome Rrowbers near *tis Chiefly to them we are See er the Improvement; par- 
(«which the City of Mexico, are Grains of Gold taken up: eſpecially af- ticularly S. Guglielmini, who in his Treatiſe, Della Natura de Fi- 
pes ter Rain; which is to be underſtood of all the other Rivers; umi, has abundance of new Obſervations and Diſcoveries rela- 
= bY "a of which yield any thing conſiderable, except in rainy Sea- ting thereto. 5 | oa Ms 
ons. 69, In Peru, Sumatra, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Guiana. Laſt- Rivers, he obſerves, uſually have their Sources in Mountains of 
Eper Ie * 2 ſeyeral Brooks in the Countries about the Alps, eſ- Elevations of Ground; and tis in their Deſcent from theſe, that 
la, a, _ out 8 whoſe Waters Gold is drawn, though there they acquire the Velocity or Acceleration which maintains their fu- 
But the | conſpicuous therein. Add to this, that the Rhjze ture Current.—In Proportion as they advance further, this Veloci- 
2 e 1 3 1 oy on | ty diminiſhes * reaſon of Be continual. Friction of the Wa- 
i vers that bring Grains of Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, ter againſt the Bottom and Sides of the Channel, of the various 
; 1 : 4 we find no mention of them in Authors; though doubch Obſtacles they meet withal in their Progreſs; and of their arri- 
Spin 1 D e umbers of each; and many of the medicinal ving at length in Plains, where the Deſcent is leſs, and their In- 
A" We n by cops r are ee owing — — | 2 to — e er 8 Pa n ** Re- 
7 . $ a River in Germany, Which is ordina- 70, a River of Ttaly, which gave Occaſion in ſome Meaſure to 
N Ny W to change Iron into Copper. The Truth is, there theſe Speculations, is 8 its Mouth, to have ſcarce a 
"I o real Converſion of the Metal; all that is done is, that the Deſcent of 52 Seconds. | | 
0D = —.— Particles in the Water, corrode the Iron, If the GER Velocity be quite ſpent through the many Ob- 
11 ie: Pe age by means of the Motion of the Water _ 5 ſo that the Current OY TEEN . hee 5 then 
1 EIT room. : ns nothing remain to propagate the Motion, and continue the Stream 
Riu Ree. gong, in the Mixture of the River Water, reſult but the Height, or N Preſſure of the Water which 
65 N ere ſpecific Gravities, different Colours, is always Proportional to the Heighth.— And, happily for us, this 
2 re -WATER. | Reſource increaſes as the Occaſion for it increaſes: For in Pro- 
i 3 at certain Seaſons of the Year, ſwell, ſo as to portion as the Water loſes of the Velocity acquired by the De- 
e Lee he mot eminent # the Wi, vic lle los, wecter al The dre, Pants of the Water dr « River, and thoſe at 2 D 
melted F ent ile, which riſes ſo as to cover be u arts e Water of a River, and thoſe at a Di- 
i ol. Dy of , = os. BY —_— "= Ins _ the 42 . rom the Bank * N flow from the ſingle Cauſe 
» then 8 , reates for tl e of forty Days; and de- or Principle o livity, haw ſtnall ſoever it be; for not being de- 
Jr _ If 4 Rs During which Period the Cities of Egypt, tain'd by any Obſtacle, he minuteſt Difference of Level will fave 
as [0 To theſe In $06 Hills, appear as ſo many Iſlands. * its Effect: But the lower Parts, which roll along the Bottom, will 
hare there arg; undations Egypt owes all its Fertility; the Heavens ſcarce be ſenſible of fo ſmall a Declivity, and will cnly have 
O the nde . b no Rain, or at leaſt none in any reſpect conſide - what Motion they receive fiom the Preſſion of the ſuperincum- 
e- fa as the Inundation is great or imall, Egypt, for bent Waters. | | | ; 
Sun The 3 or barren, 5 | The natural Viſcidity and Cohefion of the Particles of Water, 
tis undue, eekr, &c. were miſtaken as to the Cauſe of and that Implication, as it were, . which they ſeen to have with 
de of Source: Bur th? — body in thoſe Days having travelled up to its one another, makes the lower, which are moved by means of the 
V E. Ale e modern Engliſh and Portuguese Traders into Con- Depth, carry along with them the upper, which in a er 7 
65 them we learn res 4, &c. have let us into the Secret. From Channel wou'd have no Motion at all, or in a Channel very little 
- the Lake cally 2. was 9. or Source of the Nile is in a large inclined, next to none. So that the lower, in this Caſe, com- 
ſe of Momme, which are a great Number of huge municate to the upper, a Part of the Motion they have receiv'd 


dem Hemiſphere, their Winter will be at the time 


le in the 95 = d the Mountains of the Moon. Now as theſe 
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from it. Hence it frequently 1 117. chat the greateſt Velo- 
city of a River is about the middle ot its Depth; ſuch middle 
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Parts having the Advantage of being prefs'& with half the Depth 


of the River, and of being free, at the ſame Time, from the. 


bre whecher the Warer of River almoſt Horizons, 
ws by means of the Velocity ired in it Deſcent, or by the 
Predlurs of its Depth ; ſet up an ſtacle Perpendicular thereto ; 


3 
and if the Water riſe and ſwell immediatel inſt ſuch Obſta- 
| n 5 3 in Vir- 


on; for unleſs there be in eyery Place as greats Sich 


ſelf, and conſequently rakes with the leſs Force againſt the Bot- 


| tom till at length that Force is only equal to the Reſiſtance of 
the Bottom. The Bottom is now arrived at a State of Permanen- 
Cy, at leaſt for a conſiderable Time; and the longer, according to 


the Quality of the Soil; Clay and Chalk reſiſting longer than Sand 


or Mud. \ | 9 
On the other Hand, the Water is continually gnawing and eat- 
ing off the Brims of its Channel; and this with che more Force 
as by the Direction of its Stream it ſtrikes more perpendicular- 
ly _-_e them. By this means it has a continual Tendency to 
render them parallel to its own Courte ; and when it has arrived 
as near that as poſhble, it ceaſes to have . Effect in 
that Way. At the ſame time that it has thus rectified its Edges, 
it bas inlarged its own Bed; that is, has loſt of its Heigth, and 
conſequently of its Force and Preſſure: This it continues to do till 
there is an Equilibrium between the Force of the Water and 
the Reſiſtance of its Banks, upon which they will remain fix d. 
—And it is evident from Experience, that theſe Equilibriums are 
all real; inaſmuch as we find that Rivers only dig and widen to a 
certain Pitch. | | 8 np pt 
The very reverſe of all theſe things does alſo happen.—Rivers 
whoſe Waters are thick and muddy, raiſe their Bed by letting 


Part of the heterogeneous Matters contain'd in them fall to the 
Bottom: They alſo contract their Banks by a continual Appoſi- 


tion of the ſame Matter in bruſhing over them. This Matter 
being thrown aſide far from the Stream of Water, might even 
_—_ by reaſon of theobſcureneſs of the Motion, to form new 
Now, pe e Effects almoſt always ſeem to meet to- 
her, and are differently combined, according to the Circum- 
ces; whence tis very difficult judging of the Reſult. Vet 
muſt this Combination be known very accurately, ere any Mea - 
ſures can be taken about Rivers, eſpecially as to the diverting 
their Courſes. —The Lamona, which emptied it ſelf into the Po, 
being turn d another Way to make it diſcharge it ſelf into the 
Adriatic, was ſo alter d, and its Force fo far diminiſh'd, now that 
its Waters were left to themſelves, that it rais d its Bed a great 
Heighth, by continual Depoſitions of Mud; till it became much 
igher than the Po, in its utmoſt Accretions, and needed very 
high Banks or Dykes to keep it from overflowing. See ALLU-- 

S -c-- . e 
A little River may be receiv'd into a large one, without either 


augmenting its Width or Depth. — This ſeeming Paradox ariſes 


hence, that the Addition of the little River may only go to move 
the Waters before at reſt near the Banks of the large one, and 
thus augment the Velocity of the Stream, in the ſame Proporti- 
on as it does that of the Quantity of Water. Thus the Venetian 
Branch of the Po ſwallowed up the Ferrareſe Branch, and that 
of Pauaro, without any inlargement of its own Dimenſions. And 
the ſame may be concluded proportionably of all other Acceſſi- 


ons to Rivers; and in the general, of all new Augmentations of 


Water. | | 

A River offering to enter into another, either perpendicularly, 
or in an oppoſite Direction, will be diverted by Degrees — 
that Direction, and obliged to make it ſelf a new and more fa- 
vourable Bed next the Mouth. 

The Union of two Rivers into one, makes it flow the ſwifter, 
by reaſon in lieu of the Friction of four Shores, they have only 
two to ſurmount ; and that the Stream being further. diſtant 
from the Banks, goes on with the leſs Interruption; beſide that a 
pe Quantity of Water moving with a greater Velocity di 

_ the Bed, and of Courſe retrenches of its former Wide, 
Hence alſo it is that Rivers, by being united, take up leſs Space 
onthe Surface of the Earth are more ad tolow Grounds ; 


which diſcharge their ſuperfluous Moiſture into them, and have 


leſs Occaſion for Dykes to prevent their overflowing. | 


Theſe Advantages are ſo confiderable, that S. Gughehmin thinks 
them worthy of Nature's having had a View to them in her contri- 
ving to make the Confluence of Rivers ſo frequent as we find it. 

Lo determine more preciſely the general Laws of the Moti- 
on of Rivers, it may be obſerved that a River is faid to remain 
in the ſame State, ot to be in a permanent State, when it, flows 
yaiformly, ſo as to be always at the me Heighth in the Gme 
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Place. 27. That a Plane, wich cutting u N, 
to the Bottom, as 5 o g, is call'd the > arg i dey 
Hence, when a River is terminated by 9 
each other, and perpendicular to the Horizon, 
alſo is a Plane, either horizontal, or inclined, 3 de Nan 
River with theſe three Planes makes Right Inge, df 
| Now i ; that is in a | | 

Quantity of Water flows in the fare Time thn le ta. 


ter, as what runs from it, the River Will hor ref df . 
State. This will hold good, whatever be the nua bete 
Bed, or Channel, from which in another reſpect 10 0 th 
in the Motion of the River may ariſe: For Exatn Cy 


ter Friction, in Proportion to the Inequality. 195 
8 The Irregularities in the Motion of < ta tem 


"0 a River * 
varied, nor can any Rules be given to ſettle * 5 why 
rities muſt be ſet aſide; and only the general Tenor or ho 
conſidered to examine the general Courſe of Rinvrs. K 
Suppoſe, then, the Water to run in a regular Channel, «; 
out any ſenſible Friction, and that the Channel is teri. 
Plane Sides, parallel to one another, and Vertical: and al 
the Bottom is a Plane, and inclined to the Horizon _ wy 
be the Channel, into which the Water runs from « 2 | 
ceptacle or Head; and let the Water always remain ** Far 
Heigbth at the Head, ſo that the River may be in 2 unn 
State: The Water here deſcends along an inclined Plane, wy: 
accelerated; whereby, becauſe the ſame Quantity of Wake bon 
through every Section, the Heghth of the Water, u young 
from the Head of the River, is continually diminiſhed, ud k 
Surface will acquire the Figure, i q v. 

To determine the Velocity of the Water in different Pace: 
ſuppoſe the hollow of the Channel ADCB to be ſhut up wit, 
Plane; if there be an Hole made in the Plane, the Water yi 
oo the faſter through the Hole, as the Hole is more dit 

om the Surface of the Water HI; and the Water wil bit 
the ſame 2 3 that a Body falling from the Surface of th 
Water to the Depth of the Hole below it, would acquire 
All which arifes from the Preſſure ot the ſuperincumbent Water - 
There is the ſame Preſſure, that is, the ſame moving Fore 
when the Obſtacle at AC is taken away, upon which every Parti 
of Water enters into the Channel with the Celerity a Body woul 
acquire in falling from the Surface of the Water to the 
of that Particle. This Particle is moved along inaninclined Plane 
in the Channel, with an accelerated Motion; and that in tbe fue 
manner, as if in falling vertically, it had continued its Moon to 
the ſame Depth below the Surface of the Water in the Head of 
the River. | 5 ae 

So, if you draw the horizontal Line it, the Particle at r wil 
have the ſame Celerity as a Body falling the length : C, and ru 
ning down Cr, can acquire; which is the Celerity acquired by 
the Body in falling down ? r. Therefore the Celerity of a Pa- 
ticle may be every where meaſured, by drawing from it a Per 
n to the horizontal Plane, which is conceived to nun r 
ong the Surface of the Water in the Head of the River; a 
the Velocity which a Body acquires in falling down that Peper 
dicular, will be the Celerity of the Particle; which is greatey 
the longer the Perpendicular is. From any Point, as 7, dv 

RS 8 to the Bottom of the River, this wil mealue 
the Heighth or Depth of the River. Siace 7 5 is inclined to 
the Horizon, if from the ſeveral Points of that Line, you da 
Perpendiculars to i 2, they will be ſhorter, the more diltant def 
are from r, and the ſhorteſt of them alſo will be / v: Ther. 
fore the Celericies of the Particles in the Line 7 55 are ſo much 
the leſs, the nearer they are to the Surface of the River, nd de 
lower Water is moved faſter than the upper Water. 
© Yet the Celerities of thoſe Waters, as the River runs 00, r 
tinually approach nearer and nearer to an Equality: For te Sd 
of thoſe Celerities are as 17 to s v, the Difference of hi 
Lines, as you recede from the Head of the River is continul 
leſſened, becauſe of the Heighth r 5, which is allo continuly 
diminiſhed as the Lines themlelves are lengthened. Now 
obtains in the Squares, it will much more obtain in the Celcrines 
— whoſe Difference therefore is diminiſhed as they Ne 
create. 5 | To 
It the Inclination of the Bottom be changed upto the Halo 

the River, ſo as to become y x, and a greater Quancit d. 10 
ter flow into the Channel, it will be higher ever) where * 
River, but the Celerity of the Water will not be 2 Wi 
For this Celerity does not depend on the Heighth of tit %, 
ter in the Rzver, but, on the Diſtance of the moi ran 
frorn the borizontal Plane of the Surface ar the Head ct), 
over the ſaid Particle; which Diſtance is meaſured A hy the 
pendicular 7 7, or ſv; but theſe Lines, are not chang Fo 
ons of wn provided the Water remain at 

eighth in the Baſon or Head. . | 
- Suppoſe the upper Part of the Channel ſtop'd by 5 wo 
3s X, which deſcends a little way below tho Surface of he . 
here, the whole Water which comes cannot run through, Ctr 
fore it muſt riſe : But the Celerity of the Watet 5 coul. 
taract is not increaſed; and the Water that come o 1 
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we #-24:-In which Caſe the Heighth of all the 


in the Head, till the Celerity of the Water 
iy be iner cee de increaſed to ſuch 


eG of Water + gy under the O » as uſed to 
9 LET, 2 Diminutive of River. See RIVER. 

As 25 — of : as alſo in Flanders, Poland, Denmark, 

Com. e 

pens d 8 little Difference between the Rixahllar and 
he Doller, another Silver Coin ſtruck in Germany, each being 
0 al to the French Crown of three Livres, the Spaniſh Piece of 
5 hr 64 Sterling. See CROWN» c. 


N to lou . e Arragun and Naples, and made ſtraight by the Viceroys—Thete 
inks of t If the Banks be raiſed, R 
dinued; the Heighth of the Water would and Came, call d the Grotto of Virgil, 
but before that, the Celerity of the Poet in the ſixth Book of his Mneid, See GroTTo.” 


cannot Be mor- 2d for, as we ſuppoſe the Rj- from Shore, and 
end will be increaſes be as great a moor to wait for a Wind or Tide proper to carry them into 
as there runs from it down the Harbour, or to ſet Sail. See HARBOUR, MookixG, ANCHOR, 


at - — — State, there muſt continually 
n ui ka Waer to the Head, ITO | 
g Sup * leſs Water runs down, the Heighth muſt neceſ- & 


DOLLAR, a Silver Coin, track in ſeveral States and 


ROB 
om, between Baie 
mentioned by the 


Road, in Navigation, a Place of | 2 ar ſome Diſtance 
ter d from the Winds; where Veſſels uſually 


, 


When the Bottom is clear of Rocks, and the Hold firm, and 


ee, that the the Place well cover d from a Certain Wind; the Road is faid to 


be oll. | 3 | WT 
A uila Roan; among Sailors, is one which has but a little Land 


on any Side. 


The Roads within his Majeſty's Dominions are free to all Mer- 
chant Veſſels, either of his Subjects or Allies Captains and 
Maſters of Ships who are forced by Storms, &c. to cut their 
Cables, and leave their Anchors in the Roads, are obliged to fix 


up Marks or Buoys, on Pain of a Forfeiture of their Anchors, 


See Buoy. | | 
The Maſters of Ships coming to Moot in a Road, muſt caſt 


E cle is one of the moſt Currant and univerſal Coins Anchor at ſuch Diſtance as that the Cables, &c. mayn't mix, on 


1d. —Tis uſed equally in the Commerce of the Le- 
3 . 70 Muſcovy, and the Eaſt- Indies. | 


Pain of anſwering the Damages: When there are ſeveral Veſſels 


in the ſame Road, the outermoſt to the Sea - ward, is oblliged to 


ROAD, VIA, an open Way or Paſſage, which makes a commo- keep a Light in his Lanthorn in the Night- time, to apprize Veſ- 


ous Communication between one Place and another. See 
War. N | | 


Reads: The Labour and Expences they were at to render them 
ſaciows, raight, ſmooth, and agrecable to the very Extremities 


| * their Emple, are incredible. See Bergier's Hiſtory of the 


» Roads of the Roman Empire. 5 . I IA 

Uſually, they ſtrengthened the Ground by ramming it, laying 
x wich Flints, Pebbles, or Sand; iometimes by a Lining of Ma- 
fonry, Rubbiſh, Bricks, Potſherds, Cc. bound together wich 


— obſerves, that in ſome Places in the Lyoznois he has 
found huge Cluſters of Flints cemented with Lime, reaching 10 
or 12 Foot deep. and making a Mals as hard and compact as Mar- 
ble it 5 and which, after reſiſting the Injuries of Time for 


1600 Years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable by all the Force of Ham- 
mers, Mattocks, Cc. and yet the : Flints it conſiſts of don't ex- 


ceed the bigneſs of an Egg. | | 
Sometimes they even paved their Roads regularly, with large, 
ſquare Free-Stones; ſuch is the Appian and Flaminian Way, &c. 


See PAvING. 2 
hard Stones they uſually call'd Viæ 


The Roads paved of v 
Ferree, either becauſe they reſembled Iron, or becauſe they re- 
fiſted the Iron of the Horſe's Feet, Chariots, Gc. 

Road are either Natural, or Artificial; Terreſtrial, or Aquatic , 
Publick, or Private. | \ e 

A natural Road is that which has been frequented for a long 
ſucceſſion of Time, and ſubſiſts with little Expence, by reaſon 
of its Diſpoſition, c. 55 | | 

Artificial Road is that made by Labour of the Hand, 
eicher of Earth, or Maſonry; and wherein there were ſeveral 
Difficulties to be ſurmounted : Such are moſt of thoſe along the 
Banks of Rivers, through Marſhes, Lakes, Gc. 

Terreſtrial, or Land Roads, are not only thoſe made upon the 
Ground, but alſo thoſe form'd of Earth heaped up in Manner of 
2 Bank, and ſuſtained by Spurs, Buttreſſes, and Counter-Forts. 

Aquatic Road, is a Road made in the Waters, whether Cur- 
rant, as Over Rivers, Cc. or Stagnant, as Banks and Cauſe ways 
over Moraſſes, Ponds, &'c. See Causk war. q 

Under this Denomination are alſo comprehended navigable 
Rivers, and artificial Canals; as thoſe in Italy, Holland, &c. 

Publick Road, or Grand Road, is any common Road, whether 
ſtraight, or a- croſs, Military or Royal, &c.— Private Road is that 
made for the Convenience of ſome particular Houſe, &c. 

Altar RoaDs, fo call'd among the Romans, were grand Roads 
*ppointed for the marching of their Armies into the Provinces of 
is Ee or for the Alliſtance of their Allies. See MiLI- 

The principal of theſe Roads in England, are Wathng-ſtreet, 
pew: ua, an Erminage-ſtreet ; which {ce ſunder the 
G. d. ade, among the Romans, were Roads for Chariots, 

. having two Pavements, or Cauſeways; the one for thoſe 


| Boing one way, the other for thoſe returning the other; to pre- 


I ſtopping, and confuſion. | 
1181 le two Ways were ſeparated from each other by a Bank 
Fog * the Middl e, paved with Bricks, for the Convenience of 
es cople, with Borders, mounting Stones from Space to 
Er * military Columns to mark the Diſtance.—Such was 
ts from Rome to Oi; call'd Via Portuentis See Mit- 
\ Subterraneons-Roap, is that dug in ih che Chiſſel, 

„ is a Rock, with the Chiſſel, 
Gr. and left vaulted —Such is this of Puzzuol near Naples, which 


1 8 alf a Leapue long, fifteen Foot broad, and as many high. 


SITERRANEOUS, 
New 2235 it was made by one Cocceius, a Relation, probably 
el butt has fince been widened by þbonſir King of 


ſels coming in fiom Sea. EU 2 
 ROADER, among Sailors, a Ship that Rides at Anchor in a 


The Romane, of all other People, took the moſt pains in their Road. See Roap and Ancyos. | 


. ROB, in Pharmacy, a Preparation antiently much uſed, con- 
liſting of the Juices of Fruits, purified, and boil'd to a Con- 
ſumption of two thirds of their Moiſture. See MEDicine, &c. 
There are Robs made of Quinces, Mulberries, Elderberries, Aloess 
Acacia, Liquorice, Barberries, Gooſeberries, and other Fruits, 
tor variour Diſeaſes.—The Juice of Grapes thus prepared, is par- 
ticularly call'd Sapa; which Spa is almoſt of the Conſiſtence of 


a Syrup: See SAPA. 


When oaly one third of the Humidity is boil'd away, tis calFd 
Defrutum; and when only boiPd to the Conſiſtence of a ſoft Elec- 
tuary, a Reſin. See DEFRUTUM and REsIN. 

The Word Rob is pure Arabich ; and ſignifies, originally, 4 
uice dried in the Sun, or over the Fire; that it may keep the 
* without Damage. R: | 
Sometimes it alſo denotes a Compoſition of ſome Juice made 
up with Honey or Sugar; in which Senſe it is confounded with 
Loche or Lohoc. See Lonoc. " £7 

The Rob is a Form now much out of uſe; though there are 
ſeveral directed in the College Diſpenſatory; as Robs of black 
Cherries, of Sloes, of Quinces, exc. | | x 

ROBBERY, in Law, a felonious taking away another Man's 
Goods, from his Pericn, Preſence, or Eſtate, againſt his Will; 
putting him in Fear, G. — This is ſometimes call d violent Theft. 
See TIHEFr. 5 5 

The Word is ſaid to have taken its riſe hence, that antiently 
Robbers only took away the Robes or Cloafhs from Travellers. 
Though my Lord Coke in the third of his T»ſ'itutes, takes the 
Name to have had its riſe from Robin Hood, who lived under Ri- 
chard I. in the Borders of England and Scotland, by Robbery, 
burning Houſes, Rape, and Spoil. 55 | | 

Hence alſo Robers-Men, or Roberd- Men, mentioned in ſeveral 
Statues for mighty Thieves. | 

_ ROBE, a 5 or Garment wore by Lawyers, Divines, and 
other Graduates; who are hence call d Gentlemen of the long Robe. 
See GOWN. | | 

The Robe is an ample Garment bore over the ordinary Cloaths, 
hanging down to the Feet. Ti; faſhion d differently for Eccleſi- 
aſticks, and for Laymen. | 

At Rome, they gave the Name Virile Robe, Toga Virilis, to a 

in kind of Gown which their Youth aſſumed when arrived at 

uberty. This, they particularly denominated, Prætexta. See 
Toca, PRETEXTA,, VIRILE, PUBERTY, Ge. he. 
In ſome Univerſities, Phyſicians wear the red Robe.—In- th 
Sorbonne the Doctors are always in Robes and Caps.  Beadles, &c. 
wear Robes of two Colours. n | 


Among the French Officers, Cc. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 


ſhort Role; which are ſuch as have not been regularly examined. 
— They have alſo. Barbers of the ſbort Robe, who ate ſuch as 
are obliged to Practice in an inferiour Way to thoſe of the long 
Robe. a oo | 

Rozz, is alſo taken in the general for, Civil Magiſtrature, or 
the Profeſſion oppoſite to that of Arms. See MAGISTRATE. 

la this Senſe it was that Cicero ſaid, Cedant Arma Toge. 

. Maſter of the Rokks, is an Officer of the Houſhold, who has 
the ordering of all his Majeſty's Robes; as thoſe of the Corona- 
tion, thoſe of St. George's Feaſt, of Parliament, &c. as alſo of 
his wearing Apparel, Collar of SS's, &c. | 

Hie has ſeveral Officers. under him, as a Clerk of the Robes, 
a Yeoman, three Grooms, a Page, aBruſher, Sempſtreſs, Laun- 
dreſs, Starcher; a Keeper of the Wardrobe at Whitehall, &c. 
See WARDROBE. 7 * e. 

ROBERVALLIAN Lines, a Name given to certain Lines, 

uſed for the Transformation of Figures; thus call'd from their In- 
ventor M. de Roberval. See TRANSFORMATION, Gc. 
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be Abbot Gallys, in the Memoirs of the French Academy; of the Leaden-Balls to whole Diameter 


explain d ar the latter end of M. d Robervals Treatiſe F Indrvj- 


An. 1693. obſerves, that che Method of transforming Figures, Numbers being multiplied by 7 bree He flag 


ſeble, is the ſame with that ſince publiſhed by Mr. Famer Grrgo- 
ry, in his mach =" ina peer and that, by a1 er of Torricell/s, 
in . 


it appears that Rober val had invented this manner of transſormi 


Figures, by means of certain Lines which Torricelli called Rober- 
__wallian Lines. | | ; | | 


He adds, that tis highly probable that J. Gregory. firſt learned 
the Method in the Journey he made to Padua in 1668; the Me- 
thodd it {elf having been known in Tah from the Year 1646; 
though the Book was not publiſhed till the Year 1692. 

This Account Dr. David Gregory has endeavour'd to refute, in 

Vindication of his Brother. —His Anſwer is inſerted in the Phil. 

Tranſact. An. 1694- and the Abbot has rejoin'd in the French 
Memoirs of the Academy, An. 1703. & 
ROBIGALIA, or RuBiGAL1a, in Antiquiry. See Rus1- 

GALIA. 1 95 | | 
ROBORANTIA, in Medicine, Strengtheners; or ſuch Me- 

dicines as ſtrengthen the Parts, and give new Vigour to the Con- 
ſtitution. See STRENGTHENER. | 
ROCAMBOLES, a mild, pleaſing Sort of Garlick, by ſome 


call'd Sani Garlick ; being much of the Nature of Shalot; 


and well known in Cookery, in Quality of a Sauce. 
ROCHET, a Lawn Garment, wore by Biſhops and Abbots; 


reſembling a Surplice, except in this, that the Sleeves are gather - 


ed at the Wriſt ; whereas the Surplice is quite open. See SUR- 
PLICE. 
The-Regular Canons of St. Auguſtin do alſo wear Rochets un- 
der their Copes. — Menage derives the Word from the Latin Ro- 
chettus, a Diminutive of Rocchus, uſed in the Writers of the lower 
Latin tor Tunicz, and formed originally from the German, Rock. 
Roch rs are alſo the Mantles wore on Days of Ceremony, 


PARLIAMENT. 


by the Peers ſitting in the Exgl/b Parliament. See PEER and 


Thoſe of Viſcounts have two Bands or Borders and a half; 


thoſe of Earls three; thoſe of Marquiſſes three and a half; and 
thoſe of Dukes four. Larrey. 


ROCK, Rvees, a large Maſs or Block of hard Stone, rooted | 


in the Ground. See STONE. | | 
There are various Ways of breaking Rocks with Wood, Gu 
powder, Gc. See QUaRry, Woop, &c. Lal 
We have Roads, Grotto's, Labyrinths, Gc. dug through Rocks, 
See Roar, GrRoTTo, LABYRINTH, G. | | 
The Word is torm'd of the Greek geb, Rima, Cleft, Chink ; 
and ęet from genyvpui, I break; whence gan, a ſtony River. 
Rock-Mort, ROCAILLE.. See SHELL-Work. — 
Rock- Cryſtal,. or Cryſtal of the Rock, is that form'd by a Con- 
_ gelation of the lapidific Juices which trickle down in Ricks and 
Caverns. See CRYSTAL. | 


Rocx-Alumn, 9 8 ALVUMN. 
| Rock-Salr, F harm, 


ROCKET, in Pyrotechnia, an artificial Fire-work, conſiſting 
of a cylindrical Caſe of Paper, filled with a Compotition of cer- 
tain combuſtible Ingredients; which being tied to a Stick, 
mounts in the Air to a conliderable Heighth, and there burſts. 
See PYROTECHNIA and FIRE-WoRKs. 

The Rocket has a great Part in all Fire-Works of Entertain- 
ment, being not only uſed lingly, but ſometimes, allo, as an In- 
gredient in others. 6 

Beſides the Rocket here defined, which is properly call d the Sky- 
Rocket, there is another, which from the Sphere it moves in, the 
Water, is denominated Vater-Ro:ket—The Mechaniſm, Prepa- 
ration, Gc. of each whereof, we ſhall here deſcribe. 


Method of making a Sky-ROCKET. 


19 A Concave cylindrical Mould, or Frame, AB, Tab. Miſcel. 


lany, Fig. 7. is turn d, of hard Wood, with a Baſe BD, and a 
Capital HC, uſually adorned with architectonical Mouldings. — 
The Cylinder is to be open at both Ends, and its Dimenſions, for 
Rockets of various Sizes, as in the following Article. —When 
large, they are ſometimes alſo made of Braſs or Tin; and when 

29. Of the fame Matter with the Cylinder, is prepared a Qua- 
dra, or Foot E; inthe middle whereof is turn'd a Hemiſphere 
G, conſiderably leſs than that of the Cavity of the Frame; ma- 
king the Cap or Head of another Cylinder IK, and reaching up 
within the Caſe; where tis kept ſteady by a Pin LM. 


Authors don't agree about the Proportions.—Semionowitz Jro- | 
N 


ſcribes thoſe that follow. If the Diameter of the Aperture 

be equal ro that of a Leaden-Ball of a Pound, - or at moſt two 
Pound Weight; the Heighth of the Cylinder, with the Baſe and 
Capital HC, are to be ſeven Diameters of the Heighth of the Qua- 
dra FE 1 }. The Altitude of the Cn » 1. The Dia- 
meter IN 43. The Diameter of the Hemi G. +. The 
Heighth of the Capital AC, x.—The fame Author adds, that he 
finds by abundant Experience, that if the Diameter of the Aper- 
pare be divided into 100 Parts, according to the different Weight 
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The Frame being ready, a wooden Cylind 

mes pv 3 Diamere is 3 of be ge 
its Length equal to the Heighth of the fame: to un. 

fix d a Haft or Hilt AD. Abate this Monte neuf bh 


per roll'd, till ſuch time as it fill the Cavi 
done, where the Haft is join d to the 
choak'd, i. e. firmly bound round with fine 


then the Rocket bound, or choał d in E, as before in G. 
Luaſtly, the Rorker is bored, as is re 
being taken to do it in the middle. 


Rocket as they fill 


ual to the Hemiſphere 0 
ould, and put into the 0 
pon the Hemüpben: 
poſition Geral 
y means 0 

of 111 ee a Male. _ 
| | a coni orm is 

End of che Cale fill'd laſt ; and the Space left ap 4 
whole Gun- powder, to the Heighth of about one D 


bating one Diameter of the Cavity. The 


in G is to be + of the Diameter 


a 


the lower Diameter. 


To make the Noc 


the end of it. 


The Compoſition wherewith Rockets are fld, conſiſts of the 
three following Ingredients, wiz. Salt-petre, Charcoal, and Sul 
phur ; all well ground: But the Proportions of theſe are variow 
for Rockets of various Sizes; as in the following Table. Noting 
that in ſmall Rockers Gun-powder Duſt is added. 


Compoſitions for Rockers of various Sizes. 


Aperture of 2 — 


of —— 
ue 1 
conſtringe or ſtraighten the Cavity thereof. — The Parra. U 
or boars up F G, (Fig 9.) to — 2. —.— "ul 

The Caſe is now taken off the 
vity of the Frame, Fig. 7. the Choak GP u 
and in this Diſpoſition is filbd with a Com 
the following Article, ramm'd ſtrongly in b 
Cylinder or Rammer fitting the Cavity, 

When fill d, a Paper Cap 


preſented in aL Fiz. 9. cue 
E Es, then a0, bay 
III It, Dy thruiting à long. ke th 
lower Baſis, and drawing it out again r i 
But tis beſt not to bore till the Koctet be to be uſed. * 
The boring is to go two thirds of the Heigh 


t times as long & the 


quip d, is hung at freedom, ud 


Note, Some inſtead of a Stick to make the Rocket mount, fur- 
niſh it with two Wings, as MN, (Fig. 10.) which have the fame 
Effect : And inftead of Paper ſome make the Caſes of Wood, 
cover'd with Leather; others of a thin Iron Plate. And ſome, 
inſtead of a wooden Stick uſe an Iron Wire, with a Plummet a 


th of the Rocket, 4 
tameter of the Bore 
of the Cylinder; and in L: d 


ma Rocket mount ſtraight up, it is tied faſt to 
End of a long {lender Stick, WN 85 i 
Rocket; in ſuch manner as that when poiz'd on the Finger ner 
the Touch-hole F, the Stick (which is uſually made bigeſt at 
this End, and ſloping gently to the other) may preponderue, the 
very little—The Roctet thus e 
lighted with Port-Fire. 


— 


ud with 
unter; 


| W eight of 1 Salt- Sul- j Char- Gun-powder 
Rocket. | pet. | phur. | coal. | Duſt. 
Ib + | W 
100, or 60 30 10 20 
50 30 30 7 18 
20 18 42 | 12 26 
I5.... $4244. 4 36-4 
„ 04; 03 9 20 | 
9 6 | 35 5 10 
5 41 64 8 16 | 
3 2 | 60 4 2 | I5 8 
| (11 6-14.-Þ 
Ounces. Oun. | Oun. | Oance Ounces. 
1 4 8 2 9 
i 12 is] 4 15 
| 3 '2 4 Is 
rel 1 


Note, ſeveral Rockets being diſpoſed round the Circuntert 
of a Wheel, whether Circular or Polygonous, the Head Moti 
one applied to the Tail of another, and the Wheel put * Whed 
on; as one Rocket is ſpent another will take Fire: And the 


— 


be continued in its Rotation. 


As an additional Ornament to Rockets, tis uſual to 
either with Stars or with Serpents, or Sparks, W 
when the Rockes burſts; And ſometimes little 


hn, 


hich take Fire 
Rocket ue ue 


— * 
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dm Stars for Rockets. 
e 3 ; Cale , with 11 Ounces of 
i 
& Hy i Gun Waters and ſorm it into li 
— af Filberdsz drying tem wells either in the Sun or an Oven. 
Ms | Jun dry inclole a Number of them in the Conical Cap of the 
4 | 1 Method of making a Mater. Rockx r. | | 
— tet AB after the uſual Manner, excepting in the 
AR a expreſe d in Fig. 11 Wet its iameter be 
the (Fg) Leaden-Ball-of two or three Inches Diameter, 
Frag to a third Part of. irs Heighth. - Incloſe the 
Fic 57 Paper Cylinder; which ſmear over with melt- 
gs that it may reſiſt the Moiſture. | 
. * eight of the Rocket is to be ſo proportioned to 
df, a Water, that the whole Cylinder may be immerg d. 
EY of a Cylinder uſe a truncated Cone, or even a 
3 ſome Bang a Weight to the End at which tis 
the (4 FV 
Milphers 8 VR 
e Theory of the Flight of Sky-Rockers. KEY 
Marlatte takes the riſe,of Rockets to be owing to the Impulſe 
1 Over th r Reſiſtance of the Air againit the Flame: Dr. Deſaguliers ac- 
klld wit ounts for it otherwiſe. FF 
Ini, Conceive the Rocker to have no vent at the Choak, and to be 
3 on Fire in the conical Bore; the conſequence wou'd be, ei- 
0 er that the Rocker wou d burſt in the weakeſt Place, or that, if 
bore the | its Parts were equally ſtrong and able to ſuſtain the Impulſe 
rough the of the Flame, the Rocłet would burn out immoveable.—Now, as 
1 is fol the Force of the Flame isequable, ſuppoſe its Action downwards, 
: xc that upwards ſufficient to lift 40 Pounds, As theſe Forces are 
Rocket, 1 qual, bur their Directions contrary, they will deſtroy each other's 
the on Action. See ACTION and ReacTion. _ Ne 6. . 
ul g Imagine, then, the Rockez open d at the Choak; by this means 
; the Action of the Flame downwards is taken away, and there re- 
| to the mins a Force equal to 40 Pounds acting upwards, to carry up 
g # the the Rocket, and the Stick it is tied t pac mgmt. cj we fihd that 
er der if the Compoſition of the Rocker be very weak, ſo as not to 
weſt at ze an Impulſe greater than the Weight of the Rocke and Stick, 
ute, the i does not riſe at all: Or if the Compoſition: be flow, ſo that a 
0, and {mall Part of it only kindles at firſt, the Rocker will not riſe, . 
The Stick ſerves to keep it perpendicular: For if the Rocket 
unt, fi ſhould begia to tumble, noving round a Point in the Choak, as 
the ame ing the common Centre of Gravity. of Rocket and Stick, there 
Wood, wou'd be ſo much Friction againſt the Air, by the Stick between 
d foe, the Centre and the Point, and the Point wou'd: beat againſt the 
met at Air with fo much Velocity, that the Reaction of the Medium 
wou'd reſtore it to its perpendicularit 7. | 2 1 99 8 
1 ofthe When the Compoſition is burnt out, and the Impulſe up- 
nd Sul wards is ceas'd, the common Centre of Gravity is brought low- 
vod er, towards the middle of the Stick; by which means the Velo- 
Noting city of the Point of the Stick is decreaſed, and that of the Point 


of the Rocker increas'd.; So that the whole will tumble down, 
with the Rockez-end foremoſt, 5 | | 
All the while a Rocket burns, the common Centre of Gravity 


eras the Stick is the lighter ; So that it ſometimes begins to tum- 
ble, ere it be burn d out: But, when the Stick being a little too 


of the Scick, the common Centre of Gravity will not get fo low, 
bur that the Rocker will riſe ſtrait, though not ſo faſt. 

ROD, VIX, VeRrGE, a Wand, or long flender Stick or 
duff, See VERGE, STAFF, G. lp 
Nov, is alſo a Land- Meaſure of 16 Foot Z, the ſame with 
Perch and Pole, See PERCH and PoLs. _ 

Bop, in Gauging. See GaucING-Red 
Rod-Kaighes, in antient Cuſtoms. See ReDMans. 
Blatt- Rob. See BLAck-Rod. 


OE, of a Fiſh, is that Part which contains the Sperm. or 


- 


ry nn. nn, Ec. 
S — is Uall iſh i ed ; Roe, or 
a; thr of the Fern by fee e e 
Vas. Ne when ſqueez'd, yields a Liquor reſembling Milk; 
See Mur. : The French Call it expreſly 


* of Carps is eſteemed an excellent Food. M. Leruen- 
bund d Examining the Milt of a Cod. Fiſh with a Microſcope, 
8 5 living Animalcules than there are Men in 
S.. See EGG, ANIMALCULE, Microscoer, 


; 5 B 72 X: 
or g. See HuNTnto. See 8 W 
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ot Tr DOI ADEN Wh Suns nen; and ſeetns 
to have alſo been fotmerly knoymn in Exglend, though now the 
Race be extinct. $66 Heer. na ö 


the Cities. The P 


to their Intereſt. ge 
ſuch Diſtributions to the People, and even the Soldiery, call d by 
the Greek Writers in the middle Age FOFATOPEE. - a 


s ſhifting and getting downwards, and {till the faſter and the low- 


bey, the Weight of the Rocker bears a leſs Proportion to that 


7 lite. | 


- Mill, and wound 


} | FOES AA ; rh n „ 


ET e 
. & the third; Roe 4 ed the fourth 
\ fair Roe-Buck the fifth. ati pak ws ö 


ROGA, in Antiquiry, Donatives, 6r Preſents which the 4 


tut; or Ethperors made to the Setuators, r 
the People; and the Popes ot Patriarchs to their Clergy. . See 
ONATIVE. "a „ 


The Emperors uſed to diſtribute theſe Rage ori the firſt Day 
of the Year, or on their Birth Day; or on the Nateli Dies of 
opes and Patriarchs in Paſſion Week. 
This Cuſtom of Roga, or 
Tribunes ot the People, to gain. 


Populace tore effectually over 
Emperors at length rook it up, a | 


made 
Kaum is alſo found uſed fot the ordinary Pay of tbe Sol- 


"The Word is derived by ſome from the Latin erogate, to give, 
diſtribute; according to others from rage, Lask; hence, ſay rheyz 


it is that St. Gregory the Great calls ſuch Diſtributions Precaria ; 


as being to be demanded, in order to be had. See PRECARIE. 
Others, again, derive it from the Greek ey, Corn; becauſe 
3 5 in Corn diſtributed among the Populace, the 
ie c. JJVVVVVVJVVJ AE Rn 
ROG ATIO, in the Roman Juriſprudence; a Demand made by 


the Conſuls, or the Tribunes, of the Roman People, when a Law 


was e ſed to be paſs'd. See Law. | 
e Detnand was niade in theſe Terms; Du you vill and ap- 


hat (for Inſtance) War be diclared againſt Phitip ? This was 


che Rogatio ; and what the People return'd in anfwer; as, The Ro- 


man People dp appoint War to be made againſt Philip, was the De. 


cretum, Decree. - 


However, the Word Rogatio is frequently uſed for the Docres 


it (elf; to diſtinguiſh it from a Decree of the Senate. See 


DECREE. 6 


Frequently, alſo, Negation is uſed in the ſame” Senſe with 


Lau; becauſe there never was any Law eſtabliſhed among the 


Romans, but what was done by this kind of Rogation.—Other- 
wiſe it had been null. See Law. *©o_ﬀ—ee © 3 8 
ROGATION. Meet, the Week immediately preceding I bit- 


. ſunday; thus call d from three Faſts therein, viz. on che Monday, 


17 Wedneſday, call'd Rogations, or Rogation Days, be- 
cauſe of he 


Prayers and Proceſlions then made for 


the Fruits of the Earth. See Processon. NS dF. 
The firſt who appointed theſe Rogazions was St. Mammercuss 
Biſhop of Vienna, who in 474 aſſembled ſeveral Biſhops, to im- 
plore the Mercy of God'by a Faſt of three Days; on occaſion 
of an Incurſion then made upon the Country by a great Number 
of wild Beaſts.— Others ſay, *rwas firſt ſet on Foot by Mammer- 
cus in 468, on occaſion d ſome publick Calamities. 
ROGUE, in Law, an idle and fturdy Beggar; who for the 
firſt Offence is called 2 Rogue of the firſt Pegrer; and puniſh'd b 
whipping, and boring through the Griltle of the Right Ear wit] 
a hot Iron, an Inch in Compaſs: And tor the ſecond Offence is 
call'd a Rogue of the ſecond Degree, and put to Death as a. Felon, 
if he be above eighteen Years of Age. See-FELON, &'. 
ROLL, in the Manufattories, ſomething wound or folded 
a Circle. See Rol. LIN. : FF 
Few Stuffs are made up in Rolli, but Satins, Gawſes, and 
Crapes, which are apt to break, and take Plaits not eaſy to be 
t out if folded otherwiſe. Ribbonds, however, and Laces, 
alloons, and Padua's of all Kinds, are thus roll} 
To Roll bot — By an Arret of Council in 1698, Fullers, Shear- 
men, &c. in Poictou, are prohibited to Roll any Stuff hu, either 
by having Fire over or under it, or by heating the Nallers, or 
otherwiſe, on Forfeiture of 100 Livres for the firſt Offence; or 
of being degraded from the Privileges ot Maſterſhip in Caſe of 
a Relapſe. | | | | 
hes Abero wade all their Books up in Form of Rolli, or 
little Columns; and in Ciceros Time, the Libraries conſiſted 
wholly of ſuch Rolli. The dearneſs of Parchment, and the cheap- 
neſs of Paper, whereof the Rollt were made, were the Reaſon 
that ſcarce any but Paper Rolli were uſed. See Payer, ParcH- 


- 


MENT, r. 


on 2 82 and ro/Pd them up together; wich the 
laſt, which they call d Umbilicus, and to which they an 


Ivory or boxen Stick, to ſuſtain the Roll, To the other Extre- 


mity they paſted a Piece of Parchment, to cover and preſerve it | 


— 


See Vol Uu, UMBiLicus, Go. | | 

Theſe Roll were d in che Libraries, perpendicularly, ry, to 
the Horizon. The Fews {till preſerve the antienc uſage of Rollt 
for the Books they read in their Synagogues. Ses Book: un- 


ING. * i | 9 Co i | . 
_ "ROLL of ba, is Tobacco in the Leaf, twiſted on the 
| Twiſt over Twiſt, about a Stick or Roller. 


The generality of Tobacco in Aries is there fold in Rolf, 
of yariow Weights: And F. not ul aer k. Arcial in England, 


of . 
1 K . 


ſſen, was firſt introduced by the. 


in | 


ſeveral Sheets end ro end, when fd 
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Hen, Frate; and Holland, that it is cut—Rell Tobacco is what 
& uſed both for chewing and raſping. See Tong. 
Kal, in. Low, a Schedule of Paper or Parchment, which 
may be wound up. by the Hand into the faſhion of a Pipe. See 
T 
Of theſe chere are in the Exchequer ſeveral Kinds, vir. the 
| ng Wardrobe-Roll, the Cofferer's-Roll, the Subſidy-Roll, &c. 
IPE, GS. 5 f 0-4 3 
The Word is form'd from the Latin Ratulus, or Rotulus, be- 
cauſe moſt Inſtruments and Ex 
wrote on Papers, or Parchments 


ſew'd or glued together: Whence 
the Words enroll, controll, See ENROLL, ConNTROLLs G. 
ROLLS of Parlament, are the Manuſcript Regiſters or Rolls 
of the Proceedings of our antient Parliaments. See PaRLia- 
MENT, e oo "Ig 
Before the uſe of Printing, and till the Reign of Henry VII. 
our Statutes were groſſed in Parchment, (and by virtue cf 
the King's Writ for that purpoſe) proclaimed openly in every 
County. See ACT. i | 
In theſe Rolls we have a great many Deciſions of difficult 
Points of Law, which were frequently in former Times referr'd 
to the 3 of that high Court. See STATUTE, CoMMoN- 
Laws Fe, 8 | ge 555 . 
Riakr- Rol. L, a Schedule, or ſmall Piece of Parchment, fre- 
quently ſew'd or added to ſome Part of a Roll, or Record. 
Noy obſerves that the Court ex officio, may award a . certiorari 
ad Informandam Cunſcientiam; and that which is certified ſhall be 
annex d to the Record, and call'd a Riaer-Roll, - 
Rol in the Cuſtoms, is a Liſt of the Names/of ſeveral 
| Perſons of the fame Condition, or enter'd in the ſame_Engage- 
Court Roll, in a Mannor, is that wherein the Names, Rents, 
and Services of each Tenant are copied and enrolled See 
CourRT, Manor, TfnznT, RENT, Service, G. 
; -Roll, that wherein are enter'd the Soldiers of every 
Troop, Company, Regiment, Gc. See MusTER  _ 
As ſoon as a Soldier's Name is wrote down on the Roll, tis 
Death for him to deſert. See DESERTTOx. 
Caldves- Head. Rol. L., is a Roll in the two Temples, wherein 


every Bencher1is tax d yearly at 2s. every Barriſter at 1s. 64. and 


every Gentleman under the Bar, at 1 s. to the Cook, and other 
Officers of the Houſe, in Conſideration of a Dinner of Calves- 
Heads, provided in Eaſter Term. See TEM TE. *, 

_ . Ragman's-ROLL, or Ragimmd's-ROLL, is a Roll denominated 
from Ragimund a Legate in Scotland, who calling before him all 
the People who held Benefices in that Kingdom, cauſed them 
* Oath to give in the Value of their Eſtates; according to 
which they were afterwards tax d in the Court of Rome. 
RolLs, or Office of the Rolls, in Chancery-Lane, London, is an 
Office appointed for the Cuſtody of the Noll and Records in 
Chancery. See CHANCERY, RECORD. G&G. 
The Maſter of this Office is the ſecond: Perſon in that Court; 
and in the Abſence of the Lord Chancellor, fits as Judge. See 
MASTER of the Rollt. „ 
This Houſe or Office was antiently call d Domus Comverſorum; 


0 


as being appointed by King Heury III. for the uſe of converted 


Fews ; but their Irregularities occafioned King Edward III. to 
expell them thence ; upon which the Place was deputed for the 
Cuſtody of the Rollt. See ConversoRUM. 1 
A RoLL of Parchment, is the Quantity of ſixty Skins. See 
PARCHMENT. | 5 | 5% | 
 RoLL, in Antiquity.—From the Time of Anaſtaſius, we find 
in the Hands of the Emperors, on Medals, a kind of narrow 
long Roll, or Sachell, the meaning whereof has puzled the An- 
hy imagine it to be a Roll or Bundle of Papers, Memoirs, 
Petitions, &c. preſented occaſionally to Princes and Conſuls — 
Others take it to be a plaited Handkerchief, which the Perſons 
wha preſided at the Games, caſt forth as a Signal for their begin- 
ning.—Others will have it a Bag of Duſt and Aſhes, preſented 
| * Em 4 | 5 his Coronation, ue 
» 9- d. a Means of preſerving Innocence, re- 
membrance of Duſt, &c. See Acacia. * "Ms 
; RoLL, or RoLLER, is alſo a Piece of Wood, of a cylindrical 
veral Works and Manufactures; though ſometimes under other 
Names. See RoLiLiNG, CrLinDERg GG. | | 


Tis on ſuch Rall that the Woollen, Silken, and other Th 


are wound, whereof the Weaver's Works conſiſt.— For which 


end each Loom has uſually two, that of the Gawſe-Weavers, 
three. See Loom. | | 


In the Glaſs Manufacture they have a ruzzing Roll; being a 
SE ERS 
to tne e Ladle WN | cSz . 
are to be caſt. See GILASGS-WoR Kk. Nat ee 
The Founders uſe a Rolly to work the Sand which they uſe 
in making their Moulds. See Foump Rr. 
The Preſſes call'd Calenders, as ſerving to Calender Stuffs 


withal, conſiſt, among other eſſential Parts, of two Noll. See 

CALENDER. 5 "ISA | 2 n 
'Tis alſo between two Rollers that the Waves are given to Silks, 

Mohairs, and other Stuffs proper to be tabied. See Tangr. 


itions in Law were antiently 
them, draws the Carriage of the Preſs 


but not exceeding heavy. | 


che Maſlives to be removed; which, at the ſame time, are pa 


burſting, are made of Wood jointed together 


= 


the Plate and the Paper between N = tk by 
and RoLLING-Preſe-Printing, — > „ c, 


Inftruments of 2 pling 
t the Plates of 


| _ are two latge Cylinders d. nt. 
Wood, faſtened in the middle of what wey call * Ber o | 
wil * 155 aca 
backwar Oe of 

TT ING: 3 eee rund 

RoLLs, in the Sugar-Works, are two | | | 
ſerve to bruiſe the Canes, and expreſs rey og Barrel Which 
They are caſt hollow, and their Cavities fill's up with W 
— Cylincers of which are properly the Rollers, © Les 0 0d; 

orks. | | $7 | 

RoLLs, or ROLLERs, among Catpenters, M 
plain Cylinders of Wood, ſeven or 15 
and three or four Foot long; uſed for the 
huge Stones, and other like Burthens, 


6, Oc. as! 
Inches in Dane,” 


the removing of Beam 
Which are cumberſome, 


Theſe Rotlere are placed ſucceſſively under the Für m A 


forwards by Levets,' Oc. 1 behind. See LEV EB. 
en tr er * = 3 or other exceſſie 
eavy s are to be removed ; uſe wh 
46. Bulle ; l * 5 7 . at they Call Tag. 
Theſe, to give them the greater Force, and prevent ther 
2 8 by Cross- Qurtten, 
are about double the length and thickneſs of the common Nel. 
and beſides, are girt with ſeveral large Iron Hoops at exch eng 
At a Foot's Diſtance from the Ends are four Mortaiſes, or n. 
ther only two, but pierced through and through; into which are 
put the Ends of long Levers, which the Workmen crap by 
| Ropes faſtened to the Ends; ſtill changing the Mortaiſe, « the 
Roll has made, a Quarter of a Turn: | 
Rol. l.-Rich. Stones, in Antiquity, a Series of huge Stones, n. 
ged in a Circle, near Morton 22 „ In Oxfordſbire. 
There are a World of fabulous Traditions about-them.—4. 
mong the Antiquaries, ſome take them to be a Monument of 
Victory; others a Burying-Place; and others a Place tor the (o- 
 ronation of the Den „ * 
ROLLER. See Rofl... TIES 
ROLLING, RfvoLvine, in Mechanicks, a kind of circy- 
lar Motion, wherein the Moveable turns round its own Atis, ot 


Los, and continually applies new Parts of its Surface to the 


Body it moves upon. See MoTion, REvoLuTiON, Aris, 


Such is that of a Wheel, a Sphere, or the like—Such, pit. 
cularly, are the Motions of the Earth, the Planets, Gc. dee 
WHEEL, PLANET, EARTH, Sc. f 


The Motion of Rolling is oppoſed to that of S{dirg, wherein the 


fame Surface is continually applied to the Plane it moves dong. 
% | | | 
It muſt be noted, that in a Wheel, *tis only the Circumfe. 
rence that Fay Rolls; the reſt proceeds in a compound, au- 
gular Kind of Motion, and partly Rolls, partly Slides—The 
not diſtinguiſhing between which two, occaſioned the dithculy 
of that celebrated Problem the Rota Ariſtotelica, Ariſtotle's het. 
See RoTA Ariſtoteliia, and ANGULAR-Motion,  — 
The Friction of a Body in rolling, or the Reſiſtance male to 
it by the roughneſs of the Plane it moves on, is found to be 
much leſs than the Friction in Sliding. See FRICTION. 
Hence the great uſe of Wheels, Rolis, &c. in Machines; 25 
much of the Action as poſſible being laid thereon, to make the 
Reſiſtance the leſſer. Ke WREEL., Machxz, Ge. f 
For the Laus of Bodies rolling on inclined Planes, fee Indiacd- 
PLANE, DESCENT, Go. CS 
_ RoLLiNG-Preſi-Printing, See PRINTING © 
ROMAN, ſomething belonging to the City of Rome. 
The Roman Commonwealth laſted. from the Expullion of the 
Tarquins, to the Battle of Pharſalia, 460 Years —The Rane 
Empire, from Julius Ceſar. and the Battle of Pharſalia, 
Conſtautine, and the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks in 330. 
laſted 378 Years. See COMMONWEALTH, EMPIRE, 65 b 
A Roman Citizen, at firſt, was only a Citizen of Nome; 
length the Right of Citizenſhip was given to other Citi Pull 
People, both in Tay and the Provinces.— Twas thus St. Jo. 
was a Roman Citizen, Acts xvi. 21. 37, 38. Xxii. 25 26, 2] 
xxxiii. 27. the City of Turſas in Cilicia, a Native of whic 
was, having the Right of Roman Citizens. See Cu, 1 
For the Roman Senate, their Magiſtracy, Conſuls, Saucer / #17" 
Courts, Names, Weights, Meaſures, Coins, and other Matters * 
ting to the Antiquities of that People, their Poke , Religion, Lis 
Cuſtoms, &c. ſee the reſpective Articles in this ork. Car- 
Roman Purple is the Dignity of a Cardinal. Ser = 


at 


DINAE. LO Y * * 3 2 3 

The Roman, or Romiſb Church, that whereof the 4 
Head; in oppoſition to the reformed Churches. See CA 
Pops, &c. IF N N 5 ö 


The 


j 


. 
. 
: 


duns Low is the 


. om by ainters, is a Picture of a Woman fam 
tes of | os. of the Ramon in our Ag 6 2 Prince elected, and de- 
na WY e bene ee Kino, Enes 
th of ru Gen Lad Romani, were ſolemn Games held in an- 
ar T 
n, int lee thus call'd by way of Eminence, and on Account 
Me of | 1 Antiquity; as having been inſtituted by Romulul.— Th 
"Wards, of 1¹⁰ calld, ſometimes, ; 
which ul Expence thereof; ſometimes Conſualia, becauſe 
ur of the 
d Howe &f of ſecret Councils. See Conguaria. 
way %% bote the Denomination of Ladi Circenſer, becauſe 
bo AR. tl 7 the Circus, See CIRCENSES Ludi, &c. 
yy This Solemnity> Halfeernaſſæus obſerves, was 
7.» ed by Evander, in Honour of Nept#zxe under . 
Ws as whence the Feſtival it ſelf was call d irz:oxgariz; and was 
— \herwards renew d by —_— in Honour of the fame Deity, 
OM na:her Name. | DE | oh I 
7 needing the Advice of a God to council him in 

ah he Deſign he had to furniſh his new Citizens with Wives, ap- 
Punt 1 to the. God of ſecret Council himſelf Conſir; pro- 
ceſſ "Limed the Conſualia, and invited his Neighbours all a-round to 
| Tis -he firſt Celebration thereof. The Conſequence was, the Rape 


of the Sabine Women, who came to be Spectators thereof. 
t Ceremony in theſe Games confiſted in the Caval- 


N Th 

— cade of Horſes and Aſſes, adorn'd with Garlands; Neptune being 

Nelly: repured the firſt Author of Horſe-riding. _ SR fr 
Their Horſes, here, were of two Kinds, vis. remis, or ſuch 


i were merely led up and down for State; and dhe], which 


ch — were for Race and Exerciſe. | : 
I b The other Diverſions were Fencing, and that till one of the 
" a Combatants were kill d on the Spot; fighting with Beaſts, and at 


ca, or Whirlbats ; Wreſtling, . Running, Leaping,. Sea- 
fei, Horſe - Races, Chariot-Races, Gc. See 8 
CLAbla rox, GG. ea? | REN 
Theſe Games, | Livy tells us, were improved, and render'd 
much more magnificent by Targuiniut Priſcus.—Manutins ſays, 
they were held on the Eve of the. Nones. of September, i. e. on 
the 14th Day ot the Month. e C7 7 5 50 
RoMan Order, in Architecture, is the more uſually called the 
(mpofite. See CoMros ir. | 


Batancs and STEEL-YARD. 


Roman Indifion, CAE? InpicTrON. 
parti Roman Tear, &c. See J Years Gc. 
See Roman Language, &c. J] - CLaTIN, Cc. 


ROMANCE, antiently RoMAuNT, and RoMaNT, 4 fa- 
bulous Relation of certain Intriegues and Adventures in the Way 
of Love and Gallantry; invented to entertain and inſtruct the 


me Readets, See FABLE, NOVEI, G. . vw 

. M. Fontenelle, calls Romancer, Poems in Proſe; and the 
The heat Boſs is not averſe to their being admitted as poetical Pieces. 
cu PotM and PoxTRr. | | . 

heel, Seuing alice the Verſification, tis certain an Epic Poem, and 
| 2 Romance are almaſt the ſame thing. The juſt Notion, there- 
eto fore, of a Romance, is, that it is a Diſcourſe invented with Art to 
be pleaſe and improve the Mind and to form or mend the Man- 


ners, by Inſtructions diſguis d under the Allegory of an Action 
or Series of Actions, related in Proſe, in a delightful probable, yet 
lwprizing Manner. See Eff. 5 
5 A juſt Romance conſiſts of two Parts, viz. a Moral, as its 
""_ and End; and a Fable, or Action, as the Super- 
_ and Means. See Action, G66. 5 
I muſt have the Manners; that is, the Characters muſt be 
aſtinguiſhed, and the Manners muſt be neceſſary, and have all 


the the other Qualities of Poetical Manners. See MannzRs. | 
2 - lncidents muſt be delightful, and to that end rightly diſ- 
(0 Poled and ſurprizing. The Sentiments fall under the ſame Rules 
30. i the Drama, See SgenTIMENT. © — 5 


But the Diction is allow d to be more lofty and ive; 
| Diction is all ty and figurative; as 
being a N arration; and not having Terror or Pity, bur Admira- 


11 un tor is End. See NARRATION, PASSION, Gr. 

ail Kb Kinds of Compoſitions have a Time been little 

7 ( Hiſtories of amorous Adventures, and Feats of Knight- 
Hit. 2 Origin of Romances is refer d to that of Love- 


accordingly Dearchas, a Diſciple of Ariſtotle, who 


original! inſti- 
ou om of 


Ronan Balance, or Same ROMANAs the Srl. rd. See 


8 Romans, 
t 


at length our Romance. See RoMans. 


lers in Romances, are call'd Troubadours, q. d. Finders or Inven- | 
tors. See TROUVBADOUR + | „„ 
The French, above all other Nations, have applied themſelves 
to this kind of Writing; whether it be from the natural Taſte 
and Genius of the People, or from the freedom, & c. wherewith 
they Converſe with the Women. — They begun chiefly with Ro- 
mances of Chivalry; hence their Amaais, in 24 Volumes; Pal 
merin de Oliva of England, King Arthur, &c. whereof we have 
an ee Critique in Don Quixot. See CHvaIRr. G. 

The later are much more polite; the beſt of which are the 
Aſtrea of D'Urfe ; the Cyrus and Clelie of Madamoiſelle de Scude- 
ri; the Caſſandra and Cleopatra of la Calprenede; Ariane, Franci- 
on; and the Adventures of Telemachus, of the late Archbiſhop 

of Cambray, a Work never enough to be applauded. 3 — 
The German, too, have their Romances; eſpecially Hercules 


| and Hercuhſcus ; the Syriaca Armena, Aramena, and Thufnelda, Ot- 
| bert, &c. 15 by 7 


The 1:alians have their Eromena, by Biondi; the Works of 
Loredano, Marino, &c.— The Spaniards, their Diana, and Don 
Quixot.— The Enghſb their Arcadia, &c. The Argenis of Bar- 
clay is rather a Satyr than a Romance. See NoveL. t 
. PROMAN-Cazholick-Church. See PApISs r, REcvsANT, Gc. 

ROMANS, or RoManrT, the polite Language formerly ſpoke 
at the Court of France; in contradiſtinction to the Walloon ipoke- 

the common People. See LAN uA R. f | 

The | Romans having ſubdued the Gaul, inſinuated Part of 
their Language among them; a mixture then of half Latin, half 
Gauliſh, conſtituted the Romans; whereof the modern French is 
only an Improvement. See FREN HI. | | | 
| The vulgar Language was the Walloon, which was the original 
Gauliſh. See GAVLIsH, * 3A 

Hence, to Exromance, was to write in Romans, &c. See 


ROMANCE. 
ROME--Scot, 
ROME-Perny, 
ROMPEE, or Romev, in Heraldry, is ap- 
plied to Arms, or other Ordinaries, that are re- Þ, 
preſented broken; and to Chevrons whoſe up- 
per Points are cut: As in the adjoining Figure: | 
—He beareth a Chevron rompee, between 4 
Mullets, Or, by the Name of Sault. 4 
- RONDEL, in Fortification, a round Tower, 
ſometimes erected at the Foot of a Baſtion. See TowER, 
BasTION, Ge. | | 
ROOD, a Quantity of Land, equal to the fourth Part of an 
Acre; and containing 40 ſquare Perches or Poles. See ACRE, 
PER, exc. . 3 ae e e Gar 5 5 | 
ROOF, in Architecture, the uppermoſt Part of a Building. 


5 See e 


W ne of dan e the Author of Ses Nut Es. 5 

Book « = Photius is of Opinion that Anthon Diogenes The Roof contains the Timber-Work, and its Furniture .of 
Birch Ry the Errors and Amours: of Dinias and Deocyllis, gave Slate or Tile, wherewith a Houle is cover d, or that which ſerves 
| 0 moſt of the Works of this Kind. tit as a Cover. Though Carpenters uſually reſtrain Roof to the 
as: it will, tis certain the Antients have had their Ro- Timber-Work only. See CoveRING and RIDE. i 
nd, well as we.—Such are the Amours of Rhodanis and The Form of the Roof is various; ſometimes tis pointed, in 
ud Cle deſctibed in Fambies : Such is the Romance of | Leucippe which Caſe the moſt beautiſul Proportion is to bave its Profile 
Wund compoſed by Achilles Tativs, a Greet Writer, af. an equilateral Triangle. | . 
4 Bilhop:; Such are the four Books ot incredible thing, | 1 
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| Hotmerimes Square, that is, the Angle of the ge, a Right 

_ AIRS, ˙— — TAGRMRS BEE IVE 

5 55 Hes 5 which is in the ſame Proportion as a triangular Pe- 
, diment, See PeptMenT. —This is chiefly. 1 in Italy, 
arid the hot Countries, where little Snow falls. | | 


© Sometimes the Roof is in the Piumacle Form. See P] Ac E. 


Sometimes it has a double Ridge,—Sometimes tis cut, or muti- 


| lated, that is, conſiſts of a true and a faſſs Roof, which is laid o- 


ver the former: This laſt is particularly calld a Manſard, from 


its Inventor M. Manſard, a famous French Architect. . 


Sometimes tis in Form of a Platform; as in moſt of the Ea- 
ſtern Building. See PLAT To M. 


Sometimes tis truncated; that is, inſtead of terminating in a 


"_ or Angle, tis cut ſquare off at a certain Heighth, and co- 
ver d with a Terraf, and ſometimes incompaſſed with Balluſtrade. 
See TERRASS. ; I | 


Sometimes tis in Manner of a Dome, that is, its Plan Square, 
and the Contour Circular. See Dome, CuroLa, &c. 
Sometimes it is round, that is, the Plan is Round or Oval, and 
the Profile a direct Deſcent.—Sometimes the Baſe being very large, 
tis cut off to diminiſh its Heighth, and cover d with a Terraſs of 
Lead, raisd a little in the middle, with Sky-Lights from Space 
to Space, to give Light to ſome Corridor, or other intermediate 
Pieces, which without ſuch an- Expedient would be too dark. 
See Hovse, G. 2 Ng 
Roop-Trees, or RUFF-Trees, are the Timbers in a Ship which 
go from the Half-Deck to the. Fore Caſtle. fo. 
The Term is alſo uſed for the upper Timbers of any Build- 
ing; whence in the Northern Counties, it is common to ſignify 
2 whole Family, by ſaying, all under ſuch a one's Roof-Tree. 
ROOM, in Building.—-See BuiLpinG, Hovsz, ParTriri- 
ON, APARTMENT, DISTRIBUTION, CHAMBER, Goc. 
'  ROOMER, in the Sea Language, a Ship is ſaid to be a 


Roomer, when ſhe is larger than ordinary. See SHIP, VESSEL, Gc. 


ROOT, Raprx, in Botany; that Part of a Plant which im- 
| mediately imbibes the Juices of the Earth, aud tranſmits them 
to the other Parts, for their N utrition. See NUTRITION, PLANT, 
VEGETABLE, Gc. „ 5 
The Root conſiſts of Fibres, cover d with a Bark, 
more or leſs thick. It ariſes from a little Point in the Seed, call d 
the Radicle. See RanICĩ a. 
Tis no ſmall difficulty to conceive how the Root ſhould always 
downwards, and turn up the Stem dicularly ; conti- 
ing-that in the ſowing of Plants the Radicle muſt frequently 
happen to be u and the Plumule downwards. See SrED, 
SEMINATION, PERPENDICULARITY, @c. . 
Tis | rap. dag" = = waxy pe in terreſtrial Plants, except in 
a ve es: y an cuta, being perhaps the on] 
Plan where Part of che Roor lies bare. 15 d 
The Root in Plants has been obſery'd to do the Office of the 
Stomach in Animals; that is, to make the firſt and principal Pre- 
paration of the nutritious Matter.—M. Reneame ſhews that the Root 
does the Office of all the Parts in the Belly of Animals deſtined for 
5 mn utrition ; -it 495 8 _ 5 the Nouriſhment, 
t prepares it, digeſts it, alters and changes it into Sap, to be 
— diſtributed to all the Parts. See Sap. 8 
The ſmall Colour, and even Taſte, ſnew how conſiderable an 
| Alteration the Juices undergo in the Roo? ; ſo that the Roos may 
be laid down as the Principle of Vegetation. See VEOE- 
TATION. 1 5 | 
Plants growing at the Bottom of the Sea have this peculiar to 
them, that they have no Roots; at leaſt the Parts which do the 
Office of Roots have nothing of the uſual N thereof. Theſe 
Plants are uſually faſtened to ſome ſolid Body; adhering to it by 
a Very ſmooth poliſh'd Lamina, which does not ſend forth any 
Fibre. Add to this, that the Body to which they adhere, being 


frequently a Rock or Flint, very unfit to feed them, in 4/ +6 . | 5 
Calcthey had Roozs. M. ort, 4 conjectures that they * Roor.—If the Value of * be poſitive, i. e. if x be! 
are fed by a Juice afforded them by the thick oily Mud at the poſitive Quantity; e. gr. æ r. the Root is call d a real or ie fu. 
Bottom of the Sea, which they receive by the Pores of the ex- bee Posrrivx. B | 
terior Surface of the Lamina. | Falſe Roor.—If the Value of * be Negative, e. G. #7 

Boerhaave obſerves, that the Roo? may have any Situation at The Root is ſaid to be falſe. See NEGATIVE. _ 
a negauiie 


- Pleaſure, with reſpect to the Body of the Plant, nor needs to be 

Fungus & _ R —_ * — — Gr — 

| $ Oc, oot is frequently u and its Growth 
downwards. See Coral, Moss, . — &c. | 

Roots are divided by Botaniſts into 19. Fibrous, which ſend out 
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[r Buller, which conſiſt bur of gn 


either, 
Coated, which are involved in 


4 Cepa, H 
12. Tuberous, W 


8 


| } 
1 


ich are of a 


88 pa, Crocus, & c. . 
5 29. Manifold, 
11 ong N. are either, 


| 165 Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy, or branch; 


ſhoot or creep our Tranſverſe 


i 
* 


; 2 Graſs, Mints, &c. ; , | 
102 Caulformes; i. e. Stemmy or Stalky, 
| down deep directly, though often {ending 
ES: bres and Strings from the 
I. ſelf is ſometimes divided 
Roos, in Medicine. — The 
ice of Medicine, are, Rhubarb, Rhaponticum, 


or branching. 


UANHA, Gc. 


, 


+ RoorT, in Mathernaticks, a Quanti which is multiplied b 
ba Foundation of 

Thus if any Number, as 2, be multiplied by it (elf, the Pro. 
ducł 4 is called the Square, or ſecond Power of 2; and 2 it ſeh, 
or particularly the 
Since, as Unity is to the ſquare Root, ſo is the Rot to tte 
Square; the Root is a mean Proportional between Unity andthe 
4. be multiplied by its- Re 2, the 
Product 8 is calld the Cube, or third Power of 2 ; and with ts 
Cubic Number 8, the Number 2 is calld Rav; 


it felf; or a Quantity conſider d as the or 
higher Power. See QUanTITY, Pow, Ge. 


with regard to that Power, is called the Root; 
ſquare Root of 4. See SQUARE-KRoor, | 


Square.—Thus 1: 2: 4. 
If a ſquare Number, as 


ſpect ro this 
or particularly the Cube-Roo?. See CuBE-Rov:. 

| Since as Unity is to the Root, ſo is the Roo? to 

and as Unity 

Root will be to the Square, as the 


get Thus: 1: 
of. the two mean 


tiplied into it ſ 
duces the given Number, as 8. 


To extract the Square ee See Irmer. 


To extract the Cube Root, 


A Root, whether Square or Cubic, or of any higher Power; 
if it · conſiſt of two Parts, is calld a Binomial Root, or limply N. 


nomial; as 24, or 20+4. See BINOMIAL. 


o 


If it conſiſt of three, a Trinomial; as 245, or 240 U: Or 
200+ 1404+5.—If of more than three, a Multinomial; 3s 2456 
or 2450 +6, or 2400456, or 2000456, or 200044007. 


50 3 See MULTINOMIAL. 
Roor | 
antity in an Equation. See EQUATION. 
Thus, if the Equation be a* + 
tion tis the Square Roo? of a, 


Imaginary Root. —TIf the Value ot x be the Root 
Quantity e. gr. 5; tis ſaid to be imaginary. 

great uſe of Algebra is to bring Problems to 
then to reduce thoſe Equations, or to exhibit them in 
ſimple Terms. See RE DU C rio. | 


eas the Car, 


| tinued Conliſtence, and S ud an. 


as Aſpbodelus, Pæonia, &c. 


anching, whic 
rheſe ſome are Gericulate, knot or jon; 0 


Which ſhow 
Out Ff. 


great Stem; which 


incipal Roots uſed in the b 

| SAſapari 
cacuanha, Falap, Zedbary, Galangal Ca /ſumenay, G 1 « ps Jo 
ric; Liquorice, Madder, 8c. See each deſcribed under 
per Article RHUBARB, RHAPONTIC, SARSAPARILLA, Isg. 


is to the Root, ſo is the Square to 5 C 
uare to the Cube, i.e, Uni- 
ty, the Root, the Square, and the Cube, are in continual Pro- 
2: : 4: 8. And the Cube-Rov is the 
bi Proportionals between Unity and the 
To extra the Root out of a given Number, or Power, , 

is the fame thing as to find a Number, as 2, which being mul- 
a certain Number of Times, v. g. twice, pro- 


of an Equation, in Algebra, is the Value of an unknomn 


b2—&?, the Root of the Equt- 
and that of ö; expres thus 


to Equations; 


i 


Tune. 
15 


only ſwall Strings from the Bottom of the Pla, diſtinct from 
. +29. More thick and groſs, which have a Body Thick and 
Groſs, either branched out into Subdiviſion or Arms; or elſe 
ſending out Fibres from it all | | 


remains after this to the Solution of the Problems, _ 
tract the Roots of the Equations thus reduced, be they Line 
Numbers. See RxSsOl. Uriox. e 
Extraction of the RooTs of Equations. See n 
Roors, RApicks, in Grammar, are or ore See Pat 


| Theſe laſt are either Carnow, which again are either, » whence others are compounded 
I. Broad and Swelling, or © © MITIYE, CoMPoUnD, and DErIvaTIVE: — ©, , 
32. Long and Slender, which are commonly harder and more Thus, the Latin Flu is the Roor of „ ante, for 
* woody. : | r inſtuxus, yefiuens, fludtifer, ucti me; e F 
| ' | e mere Greek vis, is the Root of 946, ade 


And thus alſo, though in a leſs pr Senſe, the Dari ff 
i the Roof of the Bagh Revt: The Latin Rokr dr Fg 


- 
* 


* A 
10 


8 
— 


* 
et 


Order; others 


CY 1 

* 

.:. | 
\ * 
« 7 pf 1 1 Y f - 


See CarLE and Corp. 


DAGE. 
an 


e caſes of the Eyes, and in Perfumes and Waſhes. 


- 22 wherein the Sail 


* 
Nur, to keep maſt forwards, directly over the Hatch- 
way. And Boa. 


, by which the Rope bangs, or is faſtened 
tem of the Ship. | 


b, CorD, or STRAP, in the Manage, is any of theſe ti- 
Five a Pillar to which the Horſe is faſtned when they be- 
vin to quicken and ſupple and teach him to flee from the Shamb- 
"er, and not gallop faſtly or incompactly. See P1LLAR. wh 

In thoſe where there is no Pillar, a Man ſtands in 
the Centre of the Ground, and holds the end of the Rope. 

Ropes of two Pillars, are the Ropes or Reins of a Cavazon, 
uſed to a Horſe that works between two Pillars. See PILLAR. 

Nopk - Iurn, is the Yarn of any Rope untwiſted. See YARN. 

t commonly conſiſts of Cable-Ends, which are worn out; 
and are called Funks of the Cables, —It ſerves for many Purpoſes 
among the Sailors. | | 

RORIFEROUS-Du#, q. d. Dew-dropping Pipe; a Name 
given the Thoracick Duct, from its ſlow er of conveying, 
and 38 it were, inſtilling, the Chyle into the common Stream of 
Blood. See TroRacic-Dud, &c. / 

ROS, Dew. See DEW. 3 3 | 
Ros Vitrioli, among Chymiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt 
on yds in Balueo 2 See * 

R 1 A l 1quor, epared pounded . 
and Milk, mix d wich ca * 

ROSARY, in the Romiſh Church, a Chaplet, conſiſting. of 
five or fifteen Decads or Tens of Beads, to direct the Recitation 
of ſo many Ave Maria s, in Honour of the Virgin. See Cha- 
PLET. | | | 

ROSARY, is allo a particular Maſs or Form of Devotion ad- 
trelsd to the Virgin, ro which the Chaplet of that Name is ac- 
commodated. See VIRGIN. | 

Some attribute the Inſtitution of the Roſary to St. Dominick ; 
but F  Achery ſhews it was in uſe in the Year 1100; ſo that 
N. Dominick cou'd only make it more celebrated. Others attri- 
bute it to Paulus Libycus, and others to St. Benedict; others to 
l others to venerable Bede; and others to Peter the 

ermit. 

Thoſe who attribute it to St. Dominick, differ as to the particu- 
ar Time of its Inſtitution; ſome referring it to the Year 1208, 
when he preach'd againſt the Albigenſes; others will have him to 
nave ſet it on foot in the Courſe ot his Miſſions in Spain, ere 
be pas d into France. | | 


wm, to have 
for that Saint 
theſe Autho 


riſes, make 6 muy 


Yar on certain Days. | 
exiſt er al, F. Helhr doubts whether or no ſuch an Order ever 
ROSE _ Onpkx. 


the ame 


The Kink icy. See FLOWER. | 
be Bet nd Ds 2 Ne: Thoſe uſed in Medicine ar 
* es,—1 he Damask are a e 
— aiminiſtered in Haden or by way of 7 
3 and the Conſerve thereof uſed weich 


of 
de Ce 


* 9 


, | | 1 a * 252 93 
'F ad is the Rove of Radix; and perhaps 
| - hip een I P . 
1 


mas- Raſer. 8 


the Calk that remains is the common Roſen. 


084, a medicinal Flower, produced by a Shrub of 
Para; Name; which gives the Denomination to ſeveral Pre- ther 


TI 
Breaſt and Lungs, and Diſorders of the Eyes 
J Rosxs, is made of Red-Roſe Leaves, dried in an Oven, 


% | 


92 4 little 


hitn not to di 
hence & became þ Citions 6 Fane Ref Abate PA Rees 
ce it be a to have a Koſe pla in their 
of Mirth and Entertainment; that 2 Aſſurance thereof 
they might be induced to lay aſide all Conſtraint, and ſpeak whar 
they Abus did the Roſe become a Symbol of Silence; 
eee 
out iof 1aVing an nverſation di r 
1 5 » Water 08 by Diſtillation from Red or Da- 


Warts: 0 
1 N 
nk Uſed bur in Diſ⸗ 
Tis, however, in great eſteem in the Eaſt, particularly in 
China and Perſia, where the Trade thereof ** conſiderable. 
The Roſe Leaves remaining at the Bottom of the Still, have che 
natural cathartic Quality ; and are alſo kept for a Perfume. 
., Golden-Ro$E, is a Keſe which the Pope bleſſes at Maſs on the 
firſt Sunday in Lent, while they ſing Latare Feruſalem ; and which, 
after Maſs, he catries in Proceſſion; and chen ſends it as a Pre- 
ſent to ſome Sovereign Prince. I | 
The Faction of the red and white Rosk, are famous in out 
Engi/b Hiſtories. They had their Riſe in 1454, under Henry 
VI. between the Houſes of York and Laxcaſter, and ended in 
Henry VII. who united the two Branches —The Houſe of Lan- 
caſter had for its Badge a white Roſe ; that of York a red one. See 


ACTION. bas 5 
Rhodium, or Aſpalathum. See ASPALA- 


' Rost-Woord, I. 
THUM. | COP | 
Rosk, in Architecture and Sculpture, an Ornament cut in re- 
ſemblance of a Roſe. See ORNAMENT. | 
It is chiefly uſed in Frizes; Corniches, Vaults of Churches ; 
and particularly in the Middle of each Face of the Corinthian 
Abacus. See A8acus. 5 5 
And in the Spaces between the Modillions; under the Pla- 
fonds of Corniches. See Moni L oN. e eee PIR 
Rosz-Nobles an antient Engl Gold Coin, firſt truck in the 
e of Edward III. and then call'd the Penny of Gold; ſince 
call d Roſe-Noble, becauſe ſtamp'd with a Roſe. See Money. 
It was Current at 6s. 8 d. See Nohl. x and Coin: 
ROSEMART. -RogManinvs, -a medicinal Plant, whoſe 
Flowers are of conſiderable ufe in the preſent Practice. £2 
are eſteem d the principal Aromatick of our Growth — 
Dr. Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt nervous Complaints, 
y ſuch as ariſe from too great Moiſture and Cold, as they 
are hot and ies O-- Epilepſies, Apoplexies, Palſies, &c. they 
are rarely omitted in Prefcription, under one Form or other. See 
AROMATICK. : | | 
They abound with a ſubtle detergent Oil, which makes them 
deobſtruent and opening, whence their uſe in uterine Obſtru- 
Ctions, the Jaundice, & "A | | | „ 
They are the Baſis of the celebrated Hungary Water; with a 
ſmall Quantity of which, diluted in common Water, the Confecti- 
oners make erve of Roſemary Flowers, Eflence of Roſemary, 
. 7 &c. See HUNGaRY-Water. 
- ROSICRUCIANS. See Rosrcrucians. 
 ROSIN, RESIxA, in Pharmacy. See RESNA. 
_ RosiN, is particularly uſed for a reſinous Matter, 
from the Juice of the Pine-Tree ; in ordinary uſe for the making 
of Wax, &c. | | | 
Mr. Bent in the Phil. Tranſ. gives us the P ion of this 
coarſe Drug, in the Southern Parts of France; thus. — The Bark 
being pared off the Pine, to make the Sap run down into a Hole 
made at Bottom to receive it; as the 1 aice runs it leaves a Creatn 
or Cruſt a-top;. which being temper'd with Water, is ſold, by a 
Cheat, for white Bee's-Wax. See Wax. A 
When they have got a Quantity of the Juice they ſtrain it 
through a Basket, and what runs through it is the common Tur- 
entine. See TURPENTINE. N 
What ſtays behind, they mix with Water, and diſtilling it in 
an Alembic, the Matter that riſes is the Oi of Turpentine; and 


ROSOLIS, popularly, Rosa-ſobs, Sum. Deu, an agreeable ſpi- 
rĩtuous Liquor, 2 taken after Meals, by way of Dram, to 
aid Digeſtion. | 2 
Tis compoſed of burnt Brandy, Sugar, Cinnamon, and Milk- 
Water, and is ſometimes perfumed with a little Musk. # 

It had its Name becaule antieptly prepared wholly of the Juice 
of the Plant Ro: ſols ; but that Plant is no longer any Ingredienc 


. I e and was formerly 
is firice fallen from its Reputation, and is 


prepared 


ein. | | 
_ The beſt is that of Turin. The French have a particular Kind 
not called Kor ſobs, but ds Roy; — EY Effect 
of the late King Lewis XIV.—Tis 2 of Spaziſh Wine, 
wherein are infuſed Anis, Fennel, Ane oriander, G. tor 
three Weeks. 2 
ROSTING. See Dzzsso, Foo, &. 2 
ROST RA, in Antiquity, a Part of the Raman Forum, where- 
in Orations, Pleadings, Funeral Harangues, &c. were deliver d. 
See FORUM 12 F The 
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Revolution, muſt deſcribe a Right Line equal to its Circymfe, 


% Th th . 
1032) Kor 
his revce; bez Nails 
deſcribe a Right Line ſo 1 
8.99; 


_ 1 
| The Refrom wis a Kid of Chapel, ket out &f the fg 
und furniſhed wich a Suggeſturo, or Eminence, calld allo the deſcribe. dhe mn IO 
Neat, where the Oratots por. I be Solution A bels gives more than 4 mferddde) 
It was adorn'd, ot, as Livy ſays, built, with the B. $ of Ships tion ot the Diffculte 7x. e 


taken from the People of Aurum, in a Naval Engagement; Galileo, who attempted, it, kee revourle w a Tak 1 
7 950 deſeribed b. . 


1 


revolves like the Wiey 


a IS ” 


"whence the Name. See RosrruM. |.” eh little Vacuities I the Right Line 
© ROSTRALIS Corona, RosTRAL Crown, in Antiquity. See Circles; and. meg that che little Circle never 4 by the twp 
cn „ | Eiltnference tothele Vue but in realty only oO G 
©  RosTRAL Is Column, RosTRAL Colemm.” See COLUMN. , Line equal to its own Circumference; though 13 PPlics k 
ROST RI- Fox Ms Proceſſus, in Anatomy, the fame as Coracoides. 2 it to àa much larger. peut to un 
See COR Ʒ s. But ds evident this is all gratis dfom—The Vacsiig 
conveys the Liquor diſtilfd, into its Receiver; in the common rence to them? Laſth „ the Magnitude of theſe * cum 
Alembicks. See ALEMBICK, RrcxIV ER, DISTILLATION, c. be augmented or diminiſhed according to the Jigs es wul 
RosTRUM, is alſo a crooked Sciſſars, which the Surgeons in tion of the two Circles. n erent Proper. 
Tome Caſes make uſe of for the Dilatation of Wounds. Fr. Tucguet will have it that the little Circle mats. ©. 
Ros rRUI litterally denotes the Beak or Bill of a Bird. See on more {lowly than the great one, does on yg 1 On Reter. 


BILL. | Tho | | * 9 
Hence the Word is alſo figuratively underſtood of the Beak, or plying any Point of its Circumference to more rs: 9 
Fore- part of the Head of a Ship. Heap, SHIP, Gc. See of its Baſe.—But this is no more allowable than the hag Pour | 
ſo Bogen i: + VVV Ih)he Attempts of ſo many great Men proving vain: M 
ROSYCRUCIANS, RosicxvciAxs, or, Brothers of the Ro- tous de Meyram, a French Gentleman, had the BY 3 M. 40. 
sy-CRoss, a Name aſſumed by a Sect or Cabal of hermetical hit on a Solution, which he ſent to the Royal Acad 
Philoſophers ; who aroſe, or at leaſt became firſt taken Notice Sciences; where being examined by Meſf + Louvill pay * 
of in Germaay, in the Beginning of the laſt Century. See HxER- mon, appointed for that purpoſe, they made their Report 8 l 
METICAL. Veg. Was Satisfactory.—The Solution is to this effect. " 

They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn Secret, which I be Wheel of a Coach is only acted on, or drawn inaRi 
they ſwore inviolably to preſerve; and obliged themſelves at theit Line: Its circular Motion, or Rotation, ariſes Purely from the 
admiſſion into the Order, to a ſtrict Obſervance of certaia'eſta- Reſiſtance of the Ground whereon it is applied. Now hi 
bliſh'd Rules. | Foy + dey, 5 ſiſtence is equal to the Force wherewith the Wheel is drawn g 

They pretended to know all Sciences, and chiefly Medicine; the Right Line; inaſmuch as it defeats that Direction Ofcank: 
whereof they publiſhed themſelves the Reſtorers.— They pretend- quence the Cauſes of the two Motions, the one Right, "ys 
ed to be Maſters of abundance of important Secrets; and among ther Circular, are equal, and therefore their Effects ;. ; the 
others, that of the Philoſopher's Stone; all which they affirm'd Motions are equal. And hence, the Wheel deſcribes 1 Þ; 1 
to have received by Tradition from the antient Egyptiaus, Chal. Line on the Ground, equal to its Circumference. . 
deans, the Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts. See PHILOSOPHER's-Srone. For the Nave of the Wheel, the Caſe is otherwiſe.— Tidaun 
Their Chief was a German Gentleman, educated in a Mona- in a Right Line by the fame Force as the Wheel, but it only 
ſtery, where he learnt the Languages.—In 1378 he went to the turns round becauſe the Wheel turns, and can only tum wih 
Holy-Land, where falling Sick at Damaſcus, he iconſulted the it, and at the fame time therewith. Hence it follows tha is 
Arabs, and other Eaſtern Philoſophers, by whom he was ſuppo- Circular Velocity is leſs than that of the Wheel, in the Ratio of 
ſed to be initiated into this wonderful Art.—At his return into the two Circumferences; and therefore its circular Motion i 
Germany, he form'd a Society, to whom he communicated the leſs than its Rectilinear one. 

Secrets he had brought with him out of the Ef, and died in Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a Right Line equal to tha 
1484. Bed. „ of the Wheel, it can only do it by ſiding, or what they call the 
They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Names, accommo- Motion of Raſion. That is, a Part of the circular Nave cannor 
dated to the ſeveral Branches of their Do&trine.—Becauſe they be applied to a Part of a Right Line greater than it ſelf, but b 

| | 8 8 J 
pretended to protract the Period of human Life, by means of ſliding along that Part; and that more or leſs, as the Part of the 
certain Noſtrums, and even to reſtore Youth ; they were calld Nave is leſs than that of the Circle. See RoLLixG and 
Immortales. | | SLIDING, N . 

As they pretended to know all things, they have been calld . Rorà, is alſo uſed for a particular Court or Juriſdiction in 
Illuminati, and becauſe they have made no appearance for ſeve- Rome, eſtabliſhed for taking Cognizance of Beneficiary Mater, 
ral Years, but have kept altogether incag. they have been calld ec. See BRNEFIcE, &c. 7 | 
the Inviſible Brothers. | | The Kora conſiſts of twelve Doctors, choſen out of the four 
Their Society is frequently ſignified by the Letters F. R. C. Nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany; three of them be- 
which ſome oy Frag interpret Fratres roris cocti, it being ing Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milaneze, one of Brune, 
pretended that the Matter of the Philoſopher's Stone is Dew con- one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a Frenchman, two Spaniard 
cocted, exalted, GC. | and one a German; each having tour Clerks or Notaries under 
Some, who are no Friends to Free-Maſonry, make the preſent him. . 
flouriſhing Society of Free-Maſons a Branch of Roſicrucians; or Their Office is to judge of all Beneficiary Cuſes, both in 
rather the Roficrucians themſelves under a new Name, or Relati- Rome, and the State of the Church, ia Caſe of Appeal; and ot 
on; viz. as Retainers to Building.—And tis certain, there are all Civil Proceſſes, of above 500 Crowns. 
ſome Free- Maſons who have all the Characters of Roſicrucians; They are alſo called Chaplains of the Pope, as ſucceeding the 
but how the Ara and Original of Maſonry, as traced by Mr. antient Judges of the Sacred Palace, who held their Court in tu 
Anderſon, and that of Roſicrucianiſm, here fix'd from Naudeus, Chapel. 5 
who has wrote expreſly on the Subject, conſiſt, we leave others The Name Rota, Wheel, ſome will have derived hence, that 
to judge. See MasonRy. | they officiate each in his Turn; others, becauſe the molt impor- 

ROT, a Diſeaſe, which in moiſt Years is incident to Sheep, tant Affairs of the Chriſtian World turn upon them.—Du Car? 
in the ſame Ground, where in drier Years they are free from it; derives it from Rota Porphyretica, becauſe the Pavement of the 
which, yet, ariſes, not only from the Moiſture, but from a cer- Chamber where they formerly fac was of Porphyry; and faſhioned 
tain Principle of Putrefaction, both in the Air and the Graſs. like a Wheel. | 
See ROTTENNESs. ? | _ _.ROTATION, RorLLixG, in Mechanicks. See RoLLIX% 
' ROTA, in Mechanicks. See WHEEL. a RoTa, Gc. Ts 

Rora Ariſtorelica, Ariſtotle's Wheel, is a celebrated Problem Rorarrox, in Geometry, the Circumvolution of a Surface 

in Mechanicks, founded on the Motion of a Wheel about its round an immoveable Line, call'd the Axis of Rotation dee 
7 ; — — becauſe firſt, that we know of, taken Notice Axis. = 28 
of by Ariſtotle. | By ſuchl Rotation of Planes, Solids are form'd or generated 
The Difficulty is this While a Circle makes a Revolution on Gems SOLID, c. ; 977 8 TE 
its Centre, advancing at the ſame time in a Right Line along a The Method of cubing Solids, generated by ſuch Ratte 
Plane; it deſcribes, on that Plane, a Right Line equal to its Cir- well laid down by M,. de Moyvre, in his Specimens of the ule 
cumference. Now if this Circle, which we may call the 4% of the Doctrine of Fluxions. For the Fluxions of ſuch 8 3 
rent, carry with it another ſmaller Circle concentric with it, and take the Product of the Fluxion of the Abſciſſa, multiplied b 
which has no Motion but what it receives from the deferent ; the circular Baſe; and ſuppoſe the. Ratio of a Square (0 the Cit 
which is the Caſe of the Nave of a Coach-Wheel carried along „ 2 BE Ss no the Nature 
Þy the Wheel this ile Circle, or Nave, wil deſeride n Line cle inſcribed, be as — The Equation expreſſing tne 
time of the Revolution, equal, not to'its own Circumfe- 3 TH s J: i de-. 
rence, but to that of the Wheel? For that its Centre advances nee es woke Due 1 
HT ard that of the Wheel does; as being in re- Therefore 2 is the Fluxion of a Portion of the Sphere 
ity the ſame therewith. „ nen : bs up 3 and the ci 
The Matter of Fact is certain —But bow it ſhould be ſeems and conſequently, the Portion it ſelf 4 Tadr-—f, nd fle 
a Myſtery.—Tis obvious, that the Wheel advancing during the cumſcribed Cylinder is — therefore the Portion of the 
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1 Rorarron, ih Andromys the 22 of — qo Gallop, Se. is wt mn Pug curry lip Blader and Haunches 
0 . S to che Parts they are fir d to. See roundly or compactiy, upon a larger or-ſmatler Cirele, © withour 

50 | er; . e TR * den * : traverling or beafing'to & Side. 

.. Noro t Muſcles; the great and the little Obkquur, to ROUNDELAY, or Rounpo, a kind of antient Poetn; thus 


There un of the Bye. The Obrarator Intern and call d, according to Menage, from its form; and becauſe it ſtill 
— dr the Rotation'of. the Thighs. See Erx, &c.  tiirns back again to the firſt Verſe; and chüs goes round: - 


Fe im i in Anatomy, a Name given the oblique Muſcles The common Rowndelayeonfiſts of thürteen Verſes, eight where- 

cums. 0er e Cale, d n : * O8L1Qut of are ſin one Rhime/ and five in elbe divided: into 

ues mul 0 WOE 5 Couplets; at the end of the ſecond and third whereof, the be- 

-b k- hi a Word uſed in the old Statutes, ung fell ginning of the Reanabley is reperedz if poſſible, in an Equivocal 

0 be Nonhern Parts of Englnd, for borned Beaſts; "as Oxen, „ ARA dt was 
ts Rates, zu, OW7= 24086 Eg? 2555 U7 ot pv rin ns he Rowndelay is à popular Poem among the French, but little 

5. &. 7 4 Rother-Saily in V nhl is taken for the Dung or known among us-—Mayo? and Yoiture have ſucceeded the beſt 
3 tte. See MANURE. FF egg a ee e , eee 

ne Pour Saen a are ſuch as have à very full Head; and are uſed -Rapin obſerves, that if the Roundelay be not very exquiſite, 
M faken the Rudder Irons in Ships. See Nan. tis ſtark nought.—In all the antient "Rowndelays,, Menage obſerves, 
o rON D, Roruwpo, in Architecture, a popular Termfor the Verſe preceding has a finith'd Senſe; and yet joins agrecably - 
fue u Building that is round both within and without-ſide; whether with that of the Cloſe; without depending neceſſarily chereen. 
hy iS 1 Church, 2 Salon, a Veſtible, or the like. SeeBurLpiNG; This Rule well obſeryd makes the Rowaelay more ingenious; 

and va ; | S975. 2 2 HP TA and is One of the Fineſſes of the Poem. ELD ! 


The moſt celebrated Rotor of Antiquity is the Pantheon at The Word is form'd from Round and Lay. See Lay,—The 
Zone, dedicated to Cybele, and all the » by Arriba, Son- French call it Ronde. The Spaniards Gloſer:— 


naRigh | 1 we | 11 | 
hw of Auguſtus ; but fince conſecrated by Pope Boniface V. ROUNDLET. See RuNIET. | | 
15 hy b th - all the Saints, under the Title of Sa. Maria ROUNDNESS, Roruxprry, in Phyficks. Ste Spfx- 
. 1 Retandp.'/ See PANTHEON, JJ. nNicrrr. 7 2% e ee hog 
road. 1 Cha 1 of the Eſcurial, which is the Burying-Place of + ROUNDO, or RounDELay, in Muſick, a kind of Burthen 
the : the Kings of Spain, is alſo a Rotondo; and in Imitation of that at or Ritornello; where the beginning of each Coupler is repeated 
1 . he Rowe, is alſo call'd Pantheon. See EScUuRIII. at the end thereof. See RrroRNEeLLoO:; „ 


ROUPIA, or Rovytas, or Rp EE, a Coin very current in 


2 Riot ROTTENNESS, PurxEDo, See PUTRIFACTION, &c. 

ö ROTULA, in Anatomy. See PArELLI AI. the Territories of the Great Mogul, and ſeveral other Parts of the 
dnnn ROTULUS, a Roll. Ses R- w. JJJJJͤ ͤ ͤ v ͤ ———VV © a0 50 AR Bb 
it oll RoTULUS contrarientium.—The Earl of Lancaſter taking Part '' Rowpia's are ftrack both of Gold and Silver; and both the 
un wal with the Barons againſt King Edward II. it was not thought fit, one and the other have their Diminutions; as Half-Rowpias, 
that its in reſpect of their Power, to call them Rebels or Traytors, but 8 &c. ; a ee e 
Ratio of only Contrarients : Accordingly, we have a Record of thoſe Times e Gold Roupia is worth 1 5. - 64. Sterl. The value of the 
otion is cad Rotulus-Contrarientium. + -_ Silver Rowpia'is various, according to its Quality, and the Place 

ROTULUS Wintonie, an exact Survey of all England, by where tis coin d. A general Obſervation is, that the Ronpias are 
to the Counties, Hundreds, and Tithings; made by King A4fred; not always Current for more; at the Place where they are ſtruck, than 
call the unlike that of Domes-Day. See DoMes-Day. elſe- Where; and the new Rovpias for more than the old ones. — 
l It was thus call d becauſe antiently kept at Wincheſter, among The reaſon of this laſt difference is, that the Indians being very 
bur by other Records of the Kingdom. Ox fond of Silver, to ſave it, uſe, as ſoon as they have got a few 
of the ROTUNDUS, in Anatomy, a Name given to ſeveral Muſ- Rowpias together, to hide them under Ground. To prevent 
io ld cles, from the roundneſs of their Body. MuscLE. which Inconvenience, tending to drain the State of Current Mo- 


Such are the Rotundus Major, call'd alſo Teres Major; and the nies, the Princes and Rajas ſtrike new Rowpias every Year, ſtill 
Rotundus Minor, call'd alſo Teres Minor, and Tranſverſalis ; which augmenting the Value thereof without any augmentation of the 
ke under their proper Articles. Ty Weight. ; _ 2 

| | Betides this difference of new and old Roupias, the Indians make 
ROUGE-Croſs, q. d. Red Croſs, 


he four E three other Claſſes.— The firſt call'd Roupias Siceas, which at Ben- 
em be⸗ RUUGE-Dragen, q. d. Red * As dee J PoURSUIVANTs. gal are worth 25. 11 4 Sterl.— The ſecond, Rowpias of Surat, worth 
cuiggne, | | 2. 6d. Sterl.— The third Rowpias of Madderas, worth 2 5. 5 d. 
miand; ROUGH, RovoHness, in Mechanicks. See Fa1cT1on and Sterl. All which is to be underſtood uf the new Roupias. 


RESISTENCE. 


| As to the old ones, thoſe of Madaeras are only Current at 15. 
Rouch-Taſte, See TASTE. 


11d. Sterl. Thoſe of Surat at 2s. and the Siceas at2s. 4d. 


Unter 


oth in ROUGH-Caſting. See PLAISTERING. 35 Vet at other Places, the Order and Priees vary: At Surat, thoſe 
and of ROUL, or ROLL, in the military Term.—Officers of equal truck there have the firſt Place; the Siceass the ſecond; and thoſe 


Qulity, who mount the ſame Guards, and take Their turns in of Madderas the third. Along the Coaft of Coromandel, the Ma- 


ng the relicving one another, are ſaid to Roul. See GUARD, Cc. deras have the firſt Place; and the Siceas the ſecond, &c. 
os ROULADE, in Muſick, a trilling or quavering. See Q- ROUSE 2% 4 Hart, among Hunters. See HUNTING. 

1 71 | | To Rovst, among Falconers, is when a Hawk litts up and 
- that OUND, Roruxpus, in Geometry. See C:RcLE, GLoBE, ſhakes himſelf. See Hawk and HAwEING. 
nIpor- 0 G. | To RousE a Hawſer, or Cable, in the Sea Phraſe, ' ſignifies to 
Cary Ne, in Anatomy. See Roruxpus. | ö bale in Part of the Hawſer or Cable, which lies ſlack in the 
f the UND, in Mukick.—The Italians call b round, what we call b Water. See CABLE, Ge. 


\ 

ioned * ng the French b Mol; and, b Square, what we call b ſharp. ROUT, a publick Road, Highway, or Courſe ; eſpecially 
$ LAT and SHARP, Ge. 05 that which military Forces take. See Roap. 

1 UND, is alſo a military Term, ſignifying a Walk or Turn Sanſon and Ogilby have made Maps of the Routs and Poſt- 


LING) 
: in Officer, attended with ſome Soldiers, takes ia a Garri- Roads of France and England: Soldiers are prohibited going our 


rface 111 ar Place, around the Ramparts, in the Night-time ; of their Routs.— Routs are frequently cut in Parks, Foreſts, Oc. 
= that the © thing be ſtirring withour the Works, and to ſee both for Ornament and the Conveniencies of Hunting, See 


one are Watchful, and do their Duty, and all things HN TNG. | 


* ſtrict Garri | ) Some uſe Rout for a Path cur a-croſs a Wood; in oppoſition 
| that the R arriſon, the Rounds go every Quarter of an Hour, to Way, which is a great Road. See War. 
1, F lenge at 13 be furniſhed. The Centries are to Chal- RovrT, in Navigation. See CovursE. n | 
1 = cog — — e their Arms as the Round paſs, RovT is alſo uſed for the Defeat and Flight of an Army. See 
e near them. | DEFEAT. | 
Ly 1 the Round is near the Corps de Garde, the Centry calls The Serjeants endeavour to rally the Soldiers in a Rout. See 
Cin „ % comes there? And when the Anſwer is, the Round, R ALL V. | 


| LY ws then calls for the ral of the Guard, who The Word is form'd from the Latin, rupta, or ruta; or the 
v anſwered wry and calls alſo, . bo comes there? And when it French, roux, an old Word for Horſe; or rather from the old 
ben it 10 *. * Rownds, he that has the Word advances and de- Celtic, Rout, Road; figuratively uſed to ſignify Example. —Me- 
ed x the 8 * Corporal, who receives it with his Sword point- nage has a learned Diſſertation on the Word. , | 
Among M 1 Breaſt. See Won p. WS Rev, in Law, is an Aſſembly or Combination of three, or 
ound. . ons; Rounds are the broken Pieces of Statues. more Perſons, going forcibly to commit an unlawful Act; tho 
the dem af wſe, in a Ship, is the uppermoſt Room or Cabin on nl do not perform it. See ASSEMBLY. * 
Nobnp. ia, Ps where the Maſter lies. See Stur and STERN. If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their Meeting, tis a 
— 4 alſo a kind of Priſon, for the Nightly-Watch a Non, though they don't pur their Purpoſe in Execution ; if 
*% Waren. as in, *till they can be carried befor ca Magiſtrate. they do, tis a Riot. See RioT. _ | Fo 
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| A Row, therefore, ſeems to be an unlewful Aſſembiy; and u 
Riot the diſorderly. Fact committed thereby. See Rior. 

things, however, there are in common to Rem Rive 
and unlawful Aſſembly : The one, that there be at leaſt three 


1 8 | 
1 1 | 1 2 


w# 
* 


ROY 
— & £1 


| 5447 L and Body. of d W 


G. 


The RowELLING of Horſes is a Method of 
recourſe to in in ward Strains; 

ips, as alſo for hard Swellings not ealy to be reiolvet. 
The Operation is thus.—A little ſlit being made through the 


and drawing it backwards and forwards in the Skin, ro make che 


putried Matter diſcharge it {elf more plentifully. | 
Others, diſliking thels Rowels, as making too great a Sore and 
Scar, uſe the French Rouel, which is a round Piece of ſtiff 


c. See ROLL, RED 
ROYAL Fort. See Foxr. 


F 


the Horn of a Hart or Buck, that ſhoots out trom the rear or 
ING. | | 

| RoraL, REGAL, ſomething relating to a King. See KING. 
In this Senſe we fay, the Royal Family, the Royal Blood, &c. 


See BLoop, GG. | 5 ; 
In Englazd, the Prince and Princeſs of Wakes, the King's Bro- 


ther, &c. are addreſs d under the Title of Royal Highneſs. See 
PRINCE and HIORHNEss. | 
The Dutcheſs of Savoy is called Madame Royal. me 
The Word is form'd from the Latin, Regalis, of Rex, King. 
See REGAL. | 
Rox AlL. Crown, is that worn by Kings. See CRown. 
This they alſo call Imperial Crown, being cloſed a-top. See 
IMPERIAL. | 
The Engh/b Crown is cloſed by Semicircles of Gold meeting 


at the Monde or Globe, on which the Croſs ſtands; and thoſe 


Semicircles adorned with Croſſes and Fleur- de- liſes: The whole 
embelliſhed with precious Stones. 

A Royal Abby is an Abby founded by a King, or by a Prince 
who is ſucceeded by a King. See Azsy. 

RoyAL Army is an Army marching with heavy Canon, capable 
of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified y arr uſual to hang up 
a Governor who has the aſſurance to out a petty Place a- 
gainſt a Royal Army. | | 

The Royal Oak is a fair ſpreading Tree at Boſcobel in the Pariſh 
of Donnington in Stafföraſbire, the hs whereof were all co- 
verd with Ivy; in the thick of which King Charles II. fat in the 
Day time with Colonel Careleſs, and in the Night lodg'd in Boſ- 
cobel-Houſe : So that they are miſtaken who ſpeak of it as an old 
hollow it being then a gay flouriſhing Tree, ſurrounded 
with many more.—The poor remains hereof are now fenced in 
with a handlome Wall, with this Inſcription over the Gate in 
Gold Letrers.—Feliciſſimam Arborem quam in Aſylum potentiſſimi 
Regis Caroli II. Deus op: max. per quem Reges regnant, hic creſcere 
voluit, &c, Philoſoph. Tranſact. N“. 310. | 

RoyaL-4ſert, is that Aſſent which the A * to a thing 
formerly done by others; as, the Election of a Biſhop by Dean 
and Chapter; or a Bill paſs'd in both Houſes of Parliament. See 
Bishop, @c. 

The Royal Aſſent in Parliament being given, the Bill is endors'd 
with theſe Words, Le Roy le veult; that is, it pleaſes the King, — 


If he refuſes it, thus; Le Roy S'awſera, q d. the King will adviſe 


upon it. See BILL, PARLIAMENT, @c. 
Rovar Fiſhes, are Whales and Sturgeons, and, ſome add, Por- 
poiſes too, which the King, by his Prerogative, is to have when- 


ever caſt on Shore, or wreck'd, in all Places of the Realm, un- 


leſs granted to Subjects by expres Words, Sce Frans, = 


1 my 3; * 
. 1 4-<3 4 
„ 


i 13 © ** 
Burſe in 
- 4 


main Horn above the Bayantler. See ANTLER, HEAD, Huxr- 


grea 1 
magnificent Manner; the Expence 2 . 


+ of an Acre: Whence tis obiervd to be much he rchet 


Tis. built Quadrangular, with Walks 2-roung „ where 
Merchants of the reſpective Countries — themſelyes |, 


Rox. Society, is an Academy, or Body of Perſons of en 
Learning; inſtituted by King Charles IL” for TO e — 


ous Men, who before the Reſtauration met weekly A Babe, 


per | | 
Their Manner of electing Fellows is b Balloting. Their 
cil are in Number 21, eleven of which are continued 2 


Rorar Antler. . expreſſes the third Branch of next Year, and ten more added to them, all choſen on St. 47. 
— ai 


drew's Day. * 21 7 
Each Member at his Admiſſion ſubſcribes an Engayemen, 
that he will endeayour to promote the Good of the Society; from 
which he may be freed at any Time, by ſignifying to the Pr. 
ſident, that he deſires to withdraw. 
The Charges are 40 f. paid to the Treaſurer at admiſſion; and 
13 s. per Quarter, ſo long as the Perſon continues a Member. | 
Their Deſign is to * make faithful Records of all the Work 
ce of Nature or Art, which come within their reach; ſo that tte 
< preſent as well as after Ages may be enabled to put a Mai 
* on Errors which have been ſtrengthened by long Preſc;iption 
< to reſtore Truths that have been neglected ; ro puſh te A. 
ready known to more various uſes ; to make the Way more 
& paſſable to what remains unrevealed, G. | 
To this purpoſe they have made a great Number of Exper- 
ments and Obſervations, in moſt of the Works of Naur; 
Eclipſes, Comets, Meteors, Mines, Plants, Earthquakes, nun- 
dations, Springs, Damps, Subterraneous Fires, Tides, Current, 
the N . 
Numbers of ſhort Hiſtories of Nature, Arts, Manufacture 
uſeful Engines, Contrivances. as : 
The Services they have been of to the Publick are very great 
—They have improved Naval, Civil, and Military Architecture; 
advanced the Security and Perfection of Navigation; improved 
Agriculture; and put not only this Kingdom, but allo Ireland 
the Plantations, @c. upon Planting. | 
They have regiſter'd Experiments, Hiſtories, Relations, 0b 
ſervations, &c. reduced + into one common Stock; hae 
from time to time pnbliſhed ſome of the moſt immediate V's 
under the Title of Philoſophical Tranſafions, &cc. and lai! ft 
reſt up in publick Regiſters, to- be nakedly tranſmitted io po- 
ſterity, as a ſolid Ground-work for future Syſtems. See TRAV- 
bey b a Li adapted to their Inſtitution; towuch 
ave a. Library t — ET 
which the late Earl Marſhal contributed the Norfollian Libra) 
and a Muſæum, or Repoſitory of natural and artificial Nene 
ron them by Daniel Cokwal, Eſq—Their Motto, N. 
erba. el | | 
RovaL Academy of Sciences, &c. See ACADEMY» . 
Rorar Parapet, or Parapet of the Rampart, in 10 
on, is u Bank,about three Fathoms broad, and fix Fon © 
placed the Brink of the Rampart, towards the Con ind 
ro cover thoſe who defend the Rampart. See Raft 
PARAPET. | "ai this 
ROYALTIES, RecaLT1Es,.the Rights of the lz r 
wiſe call d the King - Prexogarive, and the Regalia. Set 
GATIVE and REGAL14. i 
Of dan fame the King mn grant te comet ©. 


s BUNcLE.— ve manners of counterfeiting Rabies ; 
ne e | 1 | . the moſt able 
Nos raw, a Root or Drug popularly card Madar. are ſometimes over · ſeen. 

RUBIA | 5 | uretiere aſſures us, the thing ſurpaſſes all belief, thar 

Ge. the act of turning a thing there have been Rubies in France of 240 Carats. Tavernier tells 
See Rep. See alſo Rusr. + us, he ſaw one in the Inder of fifty Caracts, which he had a Mind 
to be no more than the common to have bought He adds, that the King of Fraxce has finer and 
| Adore fed by Fire, with the Addition of Nut or Rubies than any of the Great Mags. | | 


alow | ENIC. 85 | | e Value of Rubies from one Caract, or four Grains, to ten 
B b be of the Latin, rubens, ruddy, and ſo, I Caracts, is given us in the Dictionnaire de 1 by a good 
beco Rona ALTA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt cele- A Ruby of one Cara, is worth, "© Ke. 

Lon e i Eoncur of the God Rehiger, or the God: | 7 of two C. | 9 3 0 
E and to engage thoſe Deities to preſerve the Corn Of three C. e 
delb Katte, Gee FEAST. Of four C. | 33 7 | 6 
from Rubigaba were inſtituted by N in the eleventh Year Of five C. Es TT“! 
5 and were held on the 7th of the Calends of May, Of ſix C. 7 10 © 
an dee 25th of April; being the Time when the blight or Of ſeven C. Y 82 
ure, old by the tins Rubigo, uſes to attack the Corn. Of eight C 106 o © 
MudeWs "of ja | nine 7 00 0 Þ 
got! to the Time when the Sun enters the 16th Degree Of ten C 426 00 o 


50 the true Time ſeems rather to have been on Rvusy, in Chymiſtry, is a Name given to ſeveral Preparations 
drip the Equinox; vis. the 28th of April; and of natural Bodies, becauſe of their red Colour; as, Ruby Arſe- 
he true Realon, becauſe then Canicula, or the little Dog, ſers ; »ict, &c. See RunierixG. 
anch ;. eſteem d a malific Conſtellation.  - Rua, in Heraldry, is the red Colour where with the Arms of 
F Hence they ſacrificed a Dog to Rubigo: Ovid fays, the En- Noblemen are blazon'd ; being the ſame which in the Arms of 
mib of a Dogs and thoſe of a Sheep: Colwmella, only à ſucking others not Noble, is call'd Gu/es. CoLouR, GULEs, Ge. 


Puppy. Feſtus inſinuates, that the Victim muſt be red. RUCTATION, BzLcains, a Ventoſity ariſing from Indi- 
Mittene 0860 a Diſeaſe incident to Corn, popularly call d the geſtion, and diſcharging it ſelf at the Mouth with a diſagreeable 
wb Smut, and ſometimes Mildew. See SMUT and MILDEW. | Noiſe. See FLATULENCY. | 

The Rubigo is a Species of Blight. See BLIGHT. There are Belches owing to Repletion, and others to Inani- 


RUBRICK, the Rules and Directions given at the Beginning, tion, or Emptineſs. 
ind in the Courſe of the Liturgy; for the Order and Manner Dr. Quincy ſays, Hypochondriac and Hyſteric People are par- 
wherein the ſeveral Parts of the Office are to be perform d. See ticularly liable to this Diſorder— They are rather to be cured, 


vg LITURGY. | | | with proper Stomachicks, than Carminatives and hot Liquors— 
f There are General Rubricks, and ſpecial Rubricks, a Rubrick for Burnet recommends the lliac Pills of Rhafis againſt Ructatiun. 
1 ile Communion, &c.— In the Romiſh Miſſal and Breviary are R- RUDENTURE, in Architecture, the Figure of a Rope or 
* ik for Matins, for Lauds, for Tranſlations, Beatifications, Staff, ſometimes plain ſometimes carv'd, where with a third Part 


Commemorations, && c. of the Flutings of Columns are frequently filled up. See EL u- 

They are call'd Rwbricks from the Latin, ruber, red; becauſe TING. | F 
formerly printed in Real. Ind, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt It is thus call'd from the Latin, rudens, Cable; whence ſome 
of the Office, which was in black; as they ſtill are in the Ro- call it a Cabling; and the Colums whoſe Flutings are thus fill'd, 
100 Miſdal, &c. ; : rudented, or cabled Columns. See COLUMN, CABLING, Ge. 

The great Rubrick for the Celebration of E er, preſcribed by There are alſo Rudentures in Rehevo, laid on the naked of 
the Nene Council, is to this Purpoſe.—Eafter-Day to be the Pilaſters not fluted ; an Inſtance of which we have in the Church 
duden which falls upon, or next after, the firſt full Moon which of St. &. at Rome. | 
inmediately ſucceeds the Vernal Equinox. See Easrers.— RUDERATION, in B a Term uſed by Yitravius for 
Dr Walls has a particular Diſcourſe on the antient Rubricks the laying of a Pavement with Pebbles or little Stones. Seo 
for the Seat of Eaſter; in the Philoſoph. Tranſattions. PAVEMENT. = ED 

Runzick, in the Canon Law, is a Title or Article in certain To perform the Ruderation, tis neceſſary the Ground be firſt 
antient Law-Books ; thus call'd, becauſe wrote, as the Titles of well beaten, to make it firm, and prevent its cracking.—Then a 
the Chapters in our antient Bibles are, in red Letters. See Stratum of little Stones are laid, to be afterwards bound together 
TirLE—You'll find ſuch a Law under ſuch a Rubrick. with Mortar made of Lime and Sand, call'd by Vitruvius, Statumen. 

RUBY, a red, ſparkling Gem of the firſt Rank among pre- If the Sand be new, its Proportion to the Lime may be as 3 
cious Stones. See GEM and STONE. „„ to 1; if dug out of old Pavements or Walls, as 5 to 2. See 

There are but two Places in the Eaſt where the Ruby is found: Mok rAR, G. | 
The Kingdom of Peg, and the Iſle of Ceylon. f RUDERATION, Daviler obſerves, is alſo uſed by Vitruvius, Lib. 

The Mine in Pegu, where tis found in greateſt Plenty, is in 7. Cap. 1. for the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs Kind of Maſonry ; 1 
tne Mountain Capelan, 12 Days Journey from Siren, the Reſi- where a Wall is, as it were, cobled up. See Masonzr, | Wi 
cence of that Prince.—The fineſt Rubies brought hence don't RUDDER, in Navigation, a Piece of Timber turning on 1 
erced three or four Carats; the King reſerving all the larger Hinges in the Stern of a Ship, and which oppoſing ſometimes one | 8 
to himſelf, | 8 Side to the Water, and ſomecimes another, turns or directs the | T3 

In Ceylon, the Rubies are found in a River which deſcends from Veſſel this Way or that. See Sarp. | + 
the Mountains towards the middle of the Iſland : Some few are The Radaer of a Ship is a Piece of Timber hung on the Stern- 
lo found in the Ground. The Rubies of Ceylon are uſually Poſts, by four or five Iron Hooks call'd Prntles; ſerving, as it 
brighter and more beautiful than thoſe of Pegu; but they are were, for the Bridle of a Ship; to turn her about at the Plea- 
rare; the King of Ceylon prohibiting his People to gather them, ſure of the Steers-man. See STEERING. 
or Traffick with them. | The Rudder being perpendicular, and without-ſide the Ship, 

There are Rubies alſo found in Europe, particularly Bohemia and another Piece of Timber is fitted into it at Right Angles, which 


Ob. Hungary eſpecially the former, wherein is a Mine of Flints of comes into the Ship; by which the Rudder is managed and 7% 
have Wers dizes, which upon breaking, are ſometimes found to con- directed. This latter is properly call'd the Helm, though the two | . "nn 
Js, (an Rubies as fine and hard as any of the Eaſtern ones. are ſometimes confounded together. See HELM. 1 
2 Saimaſins will have the Ruby to be the Hyacinth of the Anti- The Power of the Rudder is reducible to that of the Lever. by. 
po as dee Hrachrrl. See LEE. „ 
15 The Greeks call it «rvare, q. d. Reſiſting of the Fire. The As to the Angle the Rudder ſhould make with che Keel; the 1 


Antients out of their Credulity and Superſtition have attributed Author of a late Book on the Working of Ships, ſhews, that in 
many Virtues to the Ruby; as, that it expels Poiſons, cures the order to ſtay or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, the Tiller of the 
995 65 ow Luxury and Incontinence, baniſhes Sorrow, &'c. Rudder ought to make an Angle ot near 559 with the Keel. See 


teh : SAILING. 
T. A 21 only diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Rubies; the Ba- A narrow Radar is beſt for a Ship's failing, provided ſhe can 


the Rub Some Authors, however, make four Kinds; feel it, that is, pk org and turned by it; for a broad Rudder 
"Ti fh Rubacelle, Balaſt and Spinelle will hold much Water when the Helm is put over to any Side: 


11 1 y * different Degree of Colour which makes their diffe- Yet if a Ship have a fat Quarter, ſo that the Water cannot 
ph; Calow! ue and Beauty.—TFhe Baß. Ruby is of a Vermeil-Roſe come quick and ftrong to her Ruder, ſhe will require a broad 
1 of p j tie Thins of a Flame Colour. Tis ſaid the Inhabitants Rudder. The aftermoſt Part of the Rudaty is call'd, the Rake 
nd dae, ve the Art of heightening the redneſs and brilliant of of the Rader. | | 


by laying them in the Fire, and givi proper and in di 
e, and them a De- RUDDLE, or RepDLE, a ſort of red Chalk, found in di- 
Px Hes 3 MY | vers Parts of Exgland See CHALK. 

Cow. 11 form d in a ſtony Subſtance or Marcaſite of a Roſe - This ſome take for the Lapis Hematites. See HNMd TRS. 
fire 1 el d Mother of Ruby; it has not all its Colour and Lu- RUDIARIUS, in Antiquity, a Veteran Gladiator, who had | 
tilh, E but comes to ir by Degrees. —At firſt it grows whi- got a Diſcharge from the Service. See GIADblArok. | 1 * 
have a it approaches to Maturity, becomes red. Hence we He was thus called, becauſe, as a Mark of Diſmiſſion a Rod _* 
ad red Rubies ; was put into his Hand calld Reais. See Rvupis. | We 

When The Radiarii were alſo call'd Spectatores. See SPECTATOR. 
12 | 12 C RUDE 
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_ .. Hence the Latin Phraſe, Rude dovare, to make a Gladiator free, Inches Square, 2 Foot 11 Inches will be foundto make, i 


With a ſpirituous Liquor, or uſed in Conſerve; or, which is beſt to be obſerved in any: Art or Science. See Caygy 
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Don the other Side are the Lines of Timber and Board- Mraſere,; be Rwle is this.— Multiply the ſecond Term 70, by the third 360, 


found to make a ſuperficial Foot. The things which come under Commerce are proportions 
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' RUDIMENTS, Rupmiznr4, the firſt Principles or Grounds thence tothe Endof the Rule l che Lang wi... 
| of any Art or Science; call'd alſo the Blemears thereof. Seq makes a Foot of FE SE EIN 
| EC 518 a knotty roùgh Stick, which the Prator among the Inches—IFthe Timberbe ſmall nduader oj Wi 1 
Romans, gave che Gladiators, as a Mark of their Freedom and Square in the upper Rank of the Table; ant hu thay, 
- Diſmniſſion;- See GAA TOR. | it is the Feet and Inches that make a ſolid Fen- In. N 


be 
hs. 11 ** more. were hence If the Piece be not exactly Gl By 
gs ho how Reg 97 ho Bape than another ; the Method Lt obey Th 


called See RUR. | | 

NIE, Rvuras 4 medicinal Plant, much uſed in the preſent, take half the Sum for the Side of the Square, pq", ad 
Practice—Schroder commends it as an Alexipharmic, and Cepha- ber, the Method is to gre ir round with aden und Ty 
lic; fays it reſiſts Poiſons and Malignities, and is therefore to the fourth Part for the Side of the Square. — But aloha 


- be uſed in Fevers; and that it is good in all convulfive Caſes. erroneous; for hereby you loſe above f of the true, delt 
1t is replete with a fat viſcous Juice, and by that means yields TiMgzr-Meaſure.. tue Schn f 
- little to any Purpoſe in Diſtillation, unleſs where firſt digeſted in Everard's pr gay; See Jgd 
a ſpirituous Menſtruum.—Hence its amps Water in the * Cggeſbals Sliding-RULE,S | 3 LIDING-Ral, 
according to Dr. Quincy, is nothing worth. It ought to be raiſed RuLE, REOUL. A, is alſo a certain Maxim, Canon, . 


of all, eat alone freſh gathered, with Bread and Butter. It is of G. — Thus we lay, the Rates of Grammar, of Loc, & 100 
Service in nervous Caſes, ab gre. ſuch as ariſe from the 9 . Sec GRAMMAR) Locle, Pan.ogrm. * 
Womb, as it det the Glands, and by its Viſcidity, bridles School Philoſophers diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Nat 
thoſe inordinate Motions, which frequentiy begin there, and af- Theoretical, which relate to the Underſtanding ; being «x 98 
fect the whole Conſtitution. See HysTERIC, UTERINE, Cc. the Diſcovery of Truth. See UNDERsTanpins, RITER 
RUELLE, a French Term, lately introduced into our Lan- and Tnurg. —And Practical, which relate to the Wil, über 
guage.— Nuelle is a diminutive of Rue, Street; and ſignifies, lite- to direct it to what is good and _ See Gooand Keerrr, 
rally, a ftttle Street. 5 13 For the n ent and App cation of theſe two Rules — 
"Its uſe among us, for an Alcove, or other genteel Apart- are two diſiact Arts; vis/ Logich, and Erhicts, See le. 
ment, where the Ladies receive Viſits either in Bed or up—The and ETHicks. | * 
Poets go reading their Works from Ruelle to Ruelle, to beſpeak ) The Rules of Knowing, Regule ſciend, are ſuch s dicd 1. 
the Approbation and Intereſt of the Ladies aſſiſt the Mind, in perceiving, judging, and reaſoning, bn 
RUFTER-Hood, among Falconers, a plain Leather-Hood, PERCEPTION, JUDGEMENT" and Reagonne. 
large and open behind, to be worn by an Hawk, when ſhe isfirſt Rules of Acting, Regule agendi, are thoſe whereby the My 
drawn, See Hoop, Hawks, HawKkinG, Go. | is guided in her Deſires, Purſuits, G. See WII. 
RUINS, a Term particularly uſed tor magnificent 2 Authors are extremely divided about the regard to be hyly 
fallen to decay by length of Time; and whereof there only the Rules of Poetry fixd by the Antients Arifork, Hg 
remains a confuſed Heap of Materials. . Longinus, &c. and admitted by the modern Criticks, 2 Bi 
Such are the Ruins of the Tower of Babel, or Tower of Be- &cc. ſome contending that they be inviolably obſervd; ojer 
lus, two Days Journey from Bagdar, in Syria, on the Banks of pleading for Liberty to ſet them aſide on occaſion.—Ruly, U 
the Euphrates; which are now no more than a Heap of Bricks, complain d, are Fetters; rank Enemies to Genius; and never cla 
cemented with Bitumen; and whereof we only perceive the oully obſerv'd by any, but thoſe who have nothing of themſche 
Plan to have been Square. | 2 on. Votre frequently neglected all the Rules of ret; 
Such, alſo, are the Ruins of a famous Temple or Palace near à 2 who ſcorn'd to be confined by them. See Pogryy 
Schiras in Perfia; which the Antiquaries will have to have been The Theatre has its particular Rates; the Rule of 24 Ho, 
built by Abaſſuerus; and which the Perſians now call Tchelminar, the Unities of Action, Time, and Place, &c. See Unity. 5 
or mar, q. d. the forty Columns; becauſe there are ſo ma- alſo THEATRE. Rs 
ny Colums remaining pretty entire, with the Traces of others; If it be true, lays Mokere, that Plays conducted according to 
a great Quantity of Baſſo Relievo s, and unknown Characters, the Rules, don't pleaſe; but thoſe which are not, do: The Ru 
ſufficient to ſhew the Magnificence of the Antique Architecture. muſt be nought.—For my ſelf, when a thing hits and divers 
See CHELMINAR. Oe - mae, I don't enquire if I have done amiſs; nor whether Ai ub 
RULE, ReGULa, or RULER. a very ſimple Inſtrument, or- Rules forbid me to laugh. See Law. 
dinarily of hard Wood, thin, narrow, and 23 ſerving to RVLE> in Arithmetick, is a certain Operation with Fus 
draw right Lines withal. See Lins, * to find Sums or Numbers unknown. See AxITHMETICk, Orr 
The Rue is of principal uſe in all the mechanical Arts. —To RATION, G. Cor Wt] 
prove whether or no it be juſt; draw a Line by it on a Paper; Each Rule in Ariametick has its particular Name, «: 
then turn the Rule about, the Right end to the Left; and apply cording to the uſe for which it is intended. —The four fi 
the ſame Edge this way to the Line: If the Edge now agree ex- Which ſerve as the Foundation of the whole Art, are calld 4 
actly with the Line, the Ruler is true. | dition, Subſtrattion, Multiphcation, and Diviſſon; each whereot let 
Deſmarets has a fine Poem on the Amours of the Rule and under its proper Article. = 
Compals—The Stone-Cutters-Rule is uſually four Foot long; and _From thele ariſe ſeveral other Rales ; as the Rule of Three, © 
divided into Feet and Inches. of Proportion ; call'd alſo, the Golden Rule; and diſtinguiſhet ino 
The Maſor's-Rule is 12 or 15 Foot | and is applied under rect, and inverſe, ſimple, and compound, Rule of five Numberi 
the Level, to regulate the Courſes, to make the Piedroits equal, Rule of Fellowſhip, ſimple, and with Time. —Rulk of Aligatos 
c. 1 | medial and alternate. Rule of Exchange.—Rule of falſe Foſtin, 
RULE is alſo uſed for certain Inſtruments. which have other /#2z/e and double. See FELLOwSHIP, ALLIGATION, ExCHANGH 
conſiderable Uſes beſide that of drawing Lines.—Such are the and PosITION. 
Carpenters Foint-Rule, Everard's,and Cuggeſbals Sliding-Rules, &c. RULE af Three, or of Proportion, commonly call'd the Golin | 
Carpenters-Foint-RULE, is an Inſtrument uſually of Box, 24 RULE, is a Rule which teaches how to find a fourth propor- 
Inches long, and one and a half broad; each Inch being ſubdi- nal Number, to three others given. See PROPORTION. 
vided into eight Parts—On the ame Side with theſe Diviſions, As if 3 Degrees of the Equator contain 70 Leagues, bo, 
i uſually added Gwnter's Line of Numbers. | many do 360 Degrees, the Circumference of the Earth, contal: 


the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the other Aide the Product 25200, by the firſt Term 3: the Quotient $400 
End: The latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four Inches from is che fourth Term required. 
the other End. The uſe of this Rule is of vaſt extent, both in common Li 
| Uſe of the Carpenter's Foint-RULE. and the Sciences; but has no Place, except where the propor 
The Application of the Inches in meaſuring Lengths, Breadths, on of the given Numbers is known. Suppoſe, e. g. 4 large V 
Ge. is obvious —That of the Gunter's Line, ſee under Line of fel full of Water to empty it ſelf by a little Aperture; and if. 
NuMBeRs.—The uſe of the other Side is all we need here med- poſe 3 Gallons to flow out in 2 Minutes; and it were © 
dle with. | quired to know in what time 100 Gallons would be thus ed 
I. The Breadth of any Surface, as Board, Glaſs, &c. being gi- ated ?—Here indeed are three Terms given, anda fourth of 
ing; to find how much in Length makes a Square Foot —Find red: But as tis evident from Experience, that Water flows - 
the Number of Inches the Surtace is broad, in the Line of Board at firſt than afterwards, the Quantity of flowing Water act 
Meaſure ; and right againſt it is the Number of Inches required. proportional to the Time; and therefore the Queſtion es 
Thus if the Surface were 8 Inches broad, 18 Inches will be come under the Rule of Three. | Het 
Or, more readily thus:—Apply the Rs to the Breadth of the their Prices; Twice as much of any Commodity coſting w 
Board or Glaſs ; that End mark d 36 being even with the Edge; as much Money, &c. The Price, therefore, of any Quant 
the other Edge of the Surface will ſhew the Inches and Quarters a Commodity being given, the Price of any other go, | 
of Inches which go to a ſquare Foot. | the ſame, or the _ of the Commodity ag bu 
2. Uſe of the Table at the end of the Board Meaſure. If a Sur- other given Sum, is = the Rule of Three.—E. gr. If 115 
face be one Inch broad, how r make a ſu- coſt 17 . what will 30 Pounds coſt? Since, s 3 P Vil 
perficial Foot? Look in the upper Row of Figures for 1 Inch, to 30 Pounds, ſo is the Value of the former 175. to * 
and under it in the ſecond Row is 12 Inches, the anſwer to the of the latter. The Queſtion ſtands thus: | 


Queſtion. | 3 6. — 3 © W617. 
3. Uſe of the Line of Timber Meaſure. —This reſembles the for- | Ra 7 
mer; for having learnt how much the Piece is Square, look for | — 
that Number on the Line of Timber-Meaſure: The Space 3) 510 ( % 86.10% 


* 
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| | i 12 a Wo 
In many Caſes of Commerce and Accounts, we have more 
compendious Ways of bean, Queſtions that come under the 
Rule of Three, than by the Rule it ſelf; which, by reaſon of their 
ting Practice, are call'd Pra ice; and conſtitute a particular 

Rule of themſelves. See PRACTICE. | 
Rol of Three inverſe, is where the natural Order of the 


Years, in how long time will 200 Workmen build the fame ? 

This is uſually conſider d by the Writers of Arithmetick, and 
ang in the Schools, as a particular Rule: Being wroug 
multiplying the firſt Term 100 by the ſecond 2, and dividing the 
Proded 200 by the third Term 200; the Quotient 1 is the Num- 


ber required. 5 | 
But there is no neceſſity for making a particular Rule for the 

Matter; this coming naturally enough under the former, by on- 

ly ranging the Terms as the Nature of the Queſtion requires. 
Thus tis evident; that as the Number of Men 200, is to 100, 

ſo is the Space 2 Years, wherein 100 build the Houſe, to the 

Space wherein 200 will build the ſame. For the leſs Time, the 

more Hands are required. The Queſtion then will ſtand thus: 

200 M. 100 M. 8 


2 

„ . 200) 200 (1 Tear. | | 
RULE of five Numbers, or Compound RULE of Three, is where 
| two Rules of three are required to be wrought, ere the Number 
ought be found. —As it 300 J. in 2 Years yield 30 J. Intereſt, 
bow much will 1000 J. yield in 10 Years? RE 
Here the firſt thing to be done is to find by the Rule of Three, 
What Intereſt 1000 J. 

lame Rule what ir will give in 10 Years. 
This is conſider d by the Writers, G c. of Arithmetick, as a 
particular Rule, but without any Neceſſity ; a double Operation 


lolying it better, as in this Example: 
300 J. 1000 [mm 
30 
3100) 300 lo (100 Int. 
2 1.312 1000. 


30 Int. 


| | 2) 12000 (600 Int. 

Butin Queſtions of this Kind a 2 Rule of — may do the 
nels: For 300 J. give the ſame Intereſt in two Years, which 
— give in one Year; and twelve times 1000 J give the 
ac intereſt in one Year that 1000 gives in 12: Omitting there 
re the Circumſtances of Time, 
b"e 361. Intereſt, (in one Year) 

» 12000) pive bo one Year) ? 
600 


fay, if twice 300 (that is, 600) 
what will 12 times 1000 (that 


tut Y 
+ Whereby Religious Houſes are eſtabliſhed and regula- 
ted; BY are e 
Wms Vhich the Religious make a Vow to obſerve at their 
The mon RELIGIOUS, Monasrtry, Vow, &c. | 


make ther vale Rules are all to be approved of by the Pope, to 
-— The Rule of St. Benedi&t, is by ſome Authors 
ade Holy Rale. See Brgbierh. "'M 


be ſues for a Dilpenlation. . See DizeensarION... 
of 
Death; to be null; if it 

| Ceaſe, to the Day of the Date of the Proviſions, or to the Day 
when the Caiurier arrives from Rome, there has riot been Time 
ſufficient for 


Terms is inverted. —As, if 100 Workmen build a Houſe in 2 


he by 


will give in 2 Years; and then by the 


C © - - 
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ſupport the Auſterities of his Rule, 
UL, in the Canon Law.—The Rule, df wwviſſmnili Nein, 

probable Notice, renders: all Proviſions to a Benefice Vacant by 
that from the Day of che De. 


When 2 


ſufficient for regular Notice of the Perſon's Deceaſe to be con- 
ey d to the Pope. See PROVISIOOV. 2 

The Proviſions are even null if it be proved the Courier ſet 
out ere the Perſon was deceas d. This Rele is ſtrictly oblerv'd 
in France; in other Countries the Pope ſinds frequent Occaſions 
o ge bay, Meet, wigh! dene By ths Bob, i 

X twenty Days, viginti di. . this 2 

an Eccleſiaſtick tefign bl Benefice; to make the Weiden Vas 
lid, the wh muſt ſurvive its Admiffion in the Court of 
Rome twenty Days.—If he dye before the Expiration of the twenty 
Days, the Reſignation is void; and the Benefice becomes Va- 


cant by Death. 


This Rule does not hold of the Proviſions of ordinary Colla- 


| tors, nor of ſimple and pure Refignations into the Hands of the 


Ordinary; but only in Caſe of Proviſions of the Pope, diſpatch d 
on Reſignations in Favorem. See REg16N&TION. © 

This Rule antiently extended to ſuch as reſign'd in Health as 
well as Sickneſs.— Pope Boziface reſtrain d it to the latter; whence 


it is commonly Call'd, Regula de Infirmic reſignantibur. 


Regula de publicandis. By this Rule the Reſignee of a Benefice, 
if he have a Proviſion from the Court of Rome, is obliged to 
publiſh the Reſignation and take Poſſeſſion within fix Months; 
or if he have it from the ordinary Collator, within one Month. 
Otherwiſe, if the Reſigner dye, the Reſignation becomes null. 

RUM, a Species of Brandy, or Spirit, drawn by Diſtillation, 
from Sugar Canes. See SUGAR, SPIRIT, DISTILLATION, &c. 

Rum is very hot and inflamable; and is in the ſame uſe among 
the Natives of the Sugar Countries, as Brandy among us. See 
BRANDT. | : | 

The Word Rum is the Name it bears among the Barbarians. 
RUMB, Rums, or Ryums, in Navigation. See RHUMB. 

Ru- Line, or Loxodromia. See RauMy-Lire. | 

RUMEN, the firſt Stomach of Animals which Chew the 
Cud ; hence calłd Ruminants. See SToMaci and RuuIxANr. 

The Food is tranſtmitred into the Rumer without any other Al- 
teration in the Mouth, than being a little rowFd and wrap'd up 
together. See Foop. | | | 3 

e Rumen is of all others much the Stomach; as being 
to contain both the Drink, and the whole crude Mais of Aliment, 
which there lie and macerate together; to be thence remitted 
to the Mouth, to be chewed „ in order to their 
farther Digeſtion in the other Ventricles. See Dicks rrox. 

In the Ramen, or firſt Ventricle of Camels, are found divers 
Sacculi, which contain a confiderable Quantity of Water : Which 
is an admirable Contrivance for the Neceſſities of that Animal, 
which living in dry Countries, and ferding on dry hard Food, 
wou'd be in danger of perithing, but for theſe reſervoirs of Wa- 
ter. See DRINK, THIRST, G. | 
 RUMINANT, in natural Hiſtory, an Animal which chews 
over again what it has eat before; popularly call'd chewing the Cud. 
See RUMINATION. 

Joan. Con. Peyer has an expreſs Treatiſe de Ruminantibus & Ru- 
minatione, where he ſhews, that there are ſome Animals which 
do really ruminate; ſuch are Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats, Ca- 
mels, Hares, and Squirrels : Whereas others only appear to Rx- 
minate; Which he calls  Ruminantia ſpuria ; of which Number 
are Moles, Crickets, Bees, Beetles, Crabs, Mullets, and ſeveral 
other Fiſhes. | 

This latter Claſs, he adds, have their Stomachs compoſed of 


- muſcular Fibres, by means whereof the Food is ground up and 
down, much as in real Ruminants. | 


” 


Ruminants, Mr. Ray obſerves, are all Quadrupedal, Hairy, 
and Viviparous ; ſome with hollow and perpetual Horns, others 
with deciduous ones. See QUADRUPED, Hair, Horn, &. 

The horned Ruminants have all four Stomachs, appropriated 
to the Office; viz. the K NM of a the Venter 
Magnus, or what we call the Pawnch or Inward, which receives 


the Meat ſlightly chewed, retains it a- while, and then delivers it 


1 
wed.—29®. The KexguPunc 
the Heney-Comb 


in into the Mouth, which is what we call the Cud, to 
„ or Reticulum, which we call 
from its internal Coat being divided ſo into Cells, 
like Honey-Combs.—39. The Exe, which Mr. Ray thinks hath | 
been wrong tranſlated, Omaſus; and which he chuſes to call the 
Echinus: This being difficult to clear, our People throw it away, 
and call it the Manifold,—49%. The Hvsgo of Ariſtotle, by Gaza 
call'd the Abowmaſus. See OMAsVs, ABOMASUS, G. 
Again, all horned Ruminant Animals want the Denter Primores, 
or broad Teeth in the upper Jaw; and have that kind of Fat, 
call'd Suet, Sebum, Trias, which is harder and firmer, and leſs a- 
uifiable in them, than the Adeps of other Animals. See Fart, 
ERUM, ADEPS, Cc. | EE Pp 
RUMINATION, an Action peculiar to a Claſs of Animals 
calld Ruminants; whereby they return the Food they bave for- 
merly ſwallow d, to be chew'd over again, and render d more fit 
for Che. See RUMIN aN r. 
Peyer defines Rumination a natural Motion of the Sto- 
mach, Mouth, and other Parts; By means of _ 8 


- 


| Food eaten, at firſt, haſly, is return'd back again to the Mouth ; 


age, becauſe 


- could only be the firſt who taught them to Foreigner 


ted, it diſſolves it. See 


* 
* . 
. Py : 
* d . 


* 


where tis re-chew'd and ſwallowed a ſecond time; and that much 
to the * of the Animal. See Foop, CHYLE, Masrica- 
TION, &. by 


within a Quarter of 
if not, ſomewhat 


poon- outh all one as 
cc = and ſolid Food. The Victuals ſeem to him to-lye heavy 


ce clean away. 

« down firſt comes up again firſt. If the ruminating Fa 

ec chance to leave him, it ſignifies Sickneſs; and tis never we 

ce with him till it returns. He is about twenty Years- of Ape, 

cc and was always thus ſince he can remember. His Father 

ce does the like, ſometimes; but in ſmall Quantities. ; 
RUMMAGE, in the Sea Language, ſignifies to clear a Ship's 


ul they have _ the ſecond chewing; after that it paſſes 


| Hold, or remove Goods or Luggage from one Place to another. 


See HoLD. | 
The Word is probably derived from the Saxon raum, Room, 
or Space. | DO dn 
RUN of a Ship, ſo much of her Hull as is always under Wa- 
ter; growing thinner and lanker by Degrees, from the Floor- 
Timbers to the Stern-Poſts. See Ship. N 
This is alſo call'd her Way d on—A Ship is ſaid to have 
a good Rum, when it is long, and the Water 4 * cleverly to her 
Rudder, her Tuck not lying too low, which is of great Impor- 
tance to her Sailing. If the Water do not come ſtrongly to her 
Rudder, by reaſon of her being built too broad below, the can- 
5 ay lk Way to the few, but 
Ind, nor ve ay t 
will ſtill be falling 1 See RuppEn, STEERING, @c. 
And yet a Ship with a large and good Run, loſes much Stow- 
| narrow below. See Hol. Dp, Bux THEN, @&c. 
UNDLES, or RouNDELs, in Heraldry, the ſame as Balli 
or Pellets, See BALL and PELLET. | 
 RUNDLET, or RevnDLET, a ſmall Veſſel, 8 
uncertain Quantity of any Liquor, from three to twenty 
lons. See Mx AsURE, &&. 
RUNIC, a Term applied to the and Letters of the 
3 Opinion ha Te, bbiles, a D 
me have o ini Gulpbilas, or Ulphilas, a Da- 
»;/þ Biſhop about the Year 370 was the firſt Inventor of the 
Runic Character: But Olaws|Wormius ſhews at large that Ulphilas 
s; for that 


the Characters themſelves were older than he. See CHaracTER. 


Tis ſuppoſed they were called Rwxic, as being myſterious and 
ſcientific i like wy Pate Hieroglyphicks. : 
The Runic Language is more frequently call'd Sclavonic. See 


SCLAVONIC. See alſo Wormius de Literatura Runica; and Hicks's 
Theſaurus of the antient Northern „ 

ere are ſome Runic Medals in the Cloſets of the Curious; 
and ſome more Modern Daniſh and Exgiiſʒß Medals, the Inſcrip- 
tions whereofare Latin, and the Character Runic. See TALISMAN. 

RUNNER, in the Sea Language, a Rope with a Block or 
Pulley at one End, and a Hook ar the other; for hoiſting of 
Goods. See Rope. 1 | 

To overhale the Runner, is to pull down the hooked End, and 
hitch it into the Sling. | . 

RUNNET, or RENN ET, an acid Juice, found in the Sto- 
machs of Calves that have fed on nothing but Milk, and are 
kill d before the Digeſtion be perfected. See MI k. 

Ii this Runner is chiefly uſed to curdle or turn Milk for 
Cheeſe. See CurDLING, CHEESE, Ge. —— 
Its proper Place is the Alomaſus.— The like Matter is alſo ſaid 
bo be in 8 and 22 I» ae | . 
longer t wmet is kept, the better it is. Though it 
readily coagulates Milk; yet if — into it when already 
OAGULATION and Di1s$80LUTION. 

If Salt be put in the Milk, ere the Runnet be applied, it pre- 
vents its ion,—If Salt be put in afterwards, it hardens 
the Coagulum. . See SALT. | : 

Ariſtotle will have the Ruxnet to be the proper Subſtance of 
the Milk; but he is miſtaken when he fays tis found in all Ani- 
mals which give Milk, eſpecially all Ruminants. See Rummanr. 

RUNNING of Good, a ine landing of Goods with- 
out paying the legal Cuſtoms or Duties for the ſame. See 
SMUGLING, OWLER, DUTY, Cusroum, c. | 

RUPTURE, in Medicines cafd d Heros; and popular 

| in icine, Hernia, 
Burſineſs; is when the Rim or thin Film or Caul, which holds 
up the Inteſtines, is broken or over-ſtrained or ftretch'd, ſo as 
the Guts fall down either into the Groin, Cod, or Flank. See 
HxRNIA. 


According as the Rupture happens in Abdomen, Inguen, or cleanſe 
Scrotum, it is call d Exomp hallu, Ens Me , or Hernia Scro- 


2. See EXOMPHALUS, Of, Te 
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he eat variety of things, that which paſſes 


God, 


Luct.— Beſides theſe twelve Arch-Ruſtic Gods, there were an li 


to the God Pan. See SaryR, Faux, SYLVAN, NyMPH, DRt- 


With their Horns.—As the Seaſon expires, they withdaV 


See Hzap.—Afer the Hind is fill'd, ſhe keeps no Poe 0 


RURAIL., or Rubric, forneth 3 
See Rusric. 72 ng bur ls vc. 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Res, Rar ©, © 
' RURAL Dean, in the antient Church s 


: f urch, was ity, 
' | by the Biſhop or Archbiſhop, for Cut den Den, 
5 without Canonical Inſtitution. See Drax M. 

The Rural Dean is the ſame with What in the de 
ward the Confeſſor. was call'd Decanur Epiſcpi, then," 
Heylm obſerves that each Dioceſe has in it can oy bm, 
deaconries for diſpatch of Eccleſiaſtical Buſineſs: ——_ Arch. 
deaconry is ſubdivided into Rural Deaneries, fewer d. d ld 
cording to the extent thereof; the Deans whereot were ue” 
Archipresbyteri, and Decani Chri iasit atis. See Akt cull 
"The La Deans fe Ta 
e ſeem to have been ; 

other Parts were clf' Chorepſapi. Se Cx fave wit whe 


in 
RESPISCOPUy, Gr 


RUST of 4 Metal, the Flowers or Calx theregf: 
corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial Parts by fo Procwolh 
Fluid. METAL, Carx, FLowts, Mexeraooy, & 


Water is the great Inſtrument or Apent in | 
the Air ren Bodies, but tis am producing Ref | 
ter 8 coll. 1 only in Mae of the W. 
ence, in a dry Air, Metals remain a long time wi 
tracting Ruſt ; and hence Oils and other fig Boda fn 
tals from Ruſt; Water being no Menſtruum to Oil, Cr TW 
efore not able to make its Way through it, See \y ara, 


c. 
All Metals are liable to Ruſt; even Gold it ſelf thou 
rally held incapable thereof, grows Ruſty if i ng 
of Sex Sar See Genn, e 
reaſon why it is ſo rarely found to ruſt, is 
which is the only Salt that will 1 upon * of 2 
Nu and 1 - Efuvia or Exhalations ws 
nd floating in the Air:  GoLD, 
a | 10 TH 8 8 
is uſually ſuppoſed a Corruption of the Metal, but u; 
out much Foundation: Tis the bow Metal itſelf, only — 
other Form; and accordingly we find that Ruſt of Copper me 
be again turned into Copper. | os , 
The Ruſt of Copper, call'd Ærugo, makes what we call Yer. 
digreaſe. See VERDIGREASE. / 

Ceruſs is made of Lead converted into Ruſt by Vinager. See 
CERvss.—lron, in time, turns wholly into Ruſt, unleſs prefer 
from the Air by Paint or Varniſh. I IRon, Paro, Gr 

Rus ric Gods, in Antiquity, Di Ruſtici, were the Gods of the 
82. or thoſe who preſided over Agriculture, &:. der 

c. 


Varro invokes the twelve Dii Conſentes, as the princyd 
among the Ruſtic Gods; wiz, Fupiter, Tellus, the Sun, Mun, 
Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Venus, Lympha, and Gul 


finity of leſſer ones. As Pales, Vertumnus, Tutelina, Fulgor, din. 
culius, Mellona, Jugatiuus, Collinus, Vallonia, Terminus, $ykean, 
and Priapus.—Striuvins adds, the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs 
and even Tritons ; and gives the Empire over all the Nuit Gods 


ADES, PANEs, c. 

Rus ric, in Artichitecture, a Manner of building in Imitation 
of Nature, rather than according to the Rules of Art. Se 
BurLbiNG and ARCHITECTURE. | 

RusTic Work, is where the Stones in the Face, &c. ofa Bull 
ing, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatch d or pick'd with the Poin 
of a Hammer. 

RvusTic-YQuoims, by Vitruvirs calld Lapides Minentes; St 
Ruſtic-QuoiN. 3 | 

USTIC Order, is an Order with Ruſtic Quoins, Ruſtic Work, 
&c. See OrRDER —Felibier ſays, tis properly where the ſeyerd 
Parts of the five Orders are not exactly obſery'd ; but this car 
founds Ruſtic with Gothic. See GorHic. 

RUT, in Hunting, Cc. a Term uſed for the Venery, or Co 
pulation of Deer.—For the Terms which obtain in reſpett of ui 
Aach of Game, with the Noiſe they make during the Ad, ſee 

UNTING. | . 

The Rotring time with the Hart begins about the mice d 
Seprember, and holds two Months; the older they are, the ett 
and the more beloved by the Hinds ; and the earlier do th) 2? 
to Rut.—At this Time will turn Head, and furiouſly male 
at any living Creature. Tis eaſy killing them now ; their nd 
Buſineſs being to ſcent and purſue the Track of the — 
ſcarce feeding at all. The young Herd are forced to fl " 

t Precipitancy when the Hart comes in Sight of bi _ 

there be any other of Bulk, they will diſpute it ver) bot 


dig themſelves Holes wherein to lye to aſſwage the ſtrong d. 
vour of their Luſt : When become a little ſweets they rü 
to ther Paſture, and live in Heres, See Hart-HUNTING: 055 
The Rareag or Tourning-time of the Roe-buck beg? Hm 
ber, and only laſts 12 or 15 Days. This over, he caſts 1577 


pany with the Male till ſhe be deliver'd —But the Doe ® 

accompanies her Paramour till her time 1 "_herxi 

retires, for the ſafety of her young which he wou'd 

kill. See Roe-buck HUNTING. | 8 
RYPTICKS, in Medicine, Remedies. 12 

TERGENT,—The Word is form d of the Greek cm. © 


b. 


— a F 
Pa 


tation 


dee 


Buld- 
Point 


dee 
2 
veral 
con- 


obſerved; under the Article Saban. 
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and the Eighteenth Lauer of 
s accounted one of the four 
the other three being Z, 


the 
—— who ſcarce has it once. in all his Verſes, 
hence alſo in Plaurus, and | rs or the ro 
find it cut abruptly off, as in , omnibu', 
the contrary, affected the Uſe of it every 
_ inſerting it where twas not wanted; as Caſinenæ for 
dulmoſs for dumoſe, cœ ſus for cena, & c. Ot 
ers, tis the neareſt 2 75 _ * e _ 
ch by reaſon of its diſagreea : 
d ib Ke. Fer Furii, &c. were at firſt call'd 
Nuſi, &c. and what we now call ara, arena, car- 
e, lares, &c. were anciently wrote aſa, aſena, 
lnb, fai, laſes. Add to this, that the Latin Nouns 
now rerminated in or, as arbor, labor, &c. anciently end- 
ed in 5, as arbos, Zabos, &c. In the Inflections, tis va- 
rioully changed: Sometimes into #5, as ffos, florrs, ſome- 
times into u, as ſanguis ſunguinis, ſometimes into 4, as 
fes pedis; ſometimes into t, as Næpos Nepotis, On the 
contrary, in Verbs, tis frequently put for other Letters, 
be, as in jubeo , for c, as i se par; for 4 
as in Judo /usi; for g, as in ſpargo ſpars, &c. La- 
tins frequently changed the Greek 5 into 1, as Aurigae 
Anibal; into 4, as füge medium, &c. The double 3 
was frequently changed into æ, as wwvee * and ſome - 
times even the ſingle one, ac "Aras Ajax. The old and the 
dew Orthography of the French, differ chiefly an the Uſe 
of the 53 5 atter omitting it in writing where tis not 
heard in the Pronunciation, and the former retainiug it; 
thus the Followers of the one, 5 the Academy 
in their Dictionary, write temps ſte, huiſtre, fiuſte ; thoſe 
of the other, ten * buitre, flute, . | ff 
The 8 was a N ical Letter among the Ancients, 
ſignifying Seven: according to the Verſe, 


5 i , wy, ; q SS. „ : 
3 65S — 2.3 
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| In Books of Navigation; Se. G. 1 ite South, 8. E. 


Sub B, S. W. South-Weſt, 8. S. E. Sourh South-Eaſt, 
Kc. Se WIND. 8. A, is frequently uſed in Medicinal 
Preſcription as an Abbrevation of Secundum Artem, Accor. 
ding to the Rules of Art. Sometimes it alſo ſtands for 
$18, Fellow, Member, and ſometimes for Societas, as 
R 8. 8. Regie Scatzaris' Socins, Fellow of the Royal 


Society. 4 5 | en i S015 $13 
SAB.EANS, a dect of Idolaters, much ancienter than 
Moſes and the Zewiſh Law, call'd alſo Sabians, Sabaites, 
abeans,  Tſabeans; Nc. See Sanar: The Saheans 
vere. very numerous throughout the Eaſt; In later Times 


they have mixed- ſomething of Chriſtianity with their Su- 


peritition;” They ſer a great Value on the Baptiſm of St, 
John; whence they have been alſo denominated Chri- 
ian of Sr. John. Some, indeed, doubt whether the S. 
beans be the ſame with the Chriſtians: of St. ; but 
Father Angelo de St. Foſeph, a Curmelite Mifonary, and 
Maraci, in his Notes on the Acoran, aſſert it exprelly, 
Be this as ĩt will, Mabumet, in bis Alcoran; and the Ara. 
ban. Authors fince him, make frequent mention of them, 
$eraavins, in his Comment on the Alcoran, makes therm 
a kind of Mean between the Chriſtians and the Magu- 
fans who are the Followers of the Mag among the Per. 
2 adde, That they pretend to be of the Religion 
of Noah, and Neſſrus: That they pretend to be in Poſſeſſi- 
on of the Books of Herh and Euach; though they own 
aoneof: the Books of Scripture, - Some charge; them 


64 


monides attributes both to them; 28 is 
„: Peihimt 


Gin e, and K. Mons ples the Saheans about 


ran arres, and Ghezirg in Meſopotamia; r 
. ongue, tho 


- Attinger ſets aſide; the common Derivation of S. 


bem from xv - Militia, "Hoſt; and will not have; 

| „Ha; not have it 
Ame 5 of Relipicn, hor of 4. Prove 18 Arch 
x, the Deſcendants: Sabs, Grand. ſon of Chem. But 


int -erer_entered- ite, the Werld. Sahaiſzs confiſted 
tarts call © P and Adoration of; the Stats, as the Scrip- 
"ts call S f The Saba, or Geka Sobt- 


1 U5 of the 8 very ftudioully ; 3 


* the Stars, and -others: the Angels, or 
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main, Hoſt or Militia 


Abraham at length, he tells us, | oppoſing theſe: Errors, 
feſt afſerted the Exifience of 4 Celler ding en the 


Sun. Tlie King of the Curhæam clapt him up in Fuiſon; 
but he {till perſiſting, that Prince; from an Apprehenſion 
of his diſturbing the State by teaching à new Religion: 
conſiſcated his Goods, and bani ſhed him tb the. Extre; 
mities of the Eaſt. This Relation, he tells us, is fou 
in a Book intitled mw>3n mnyn, The Religion: of the 
Nabathzans.,- And adds further, That the S:heant;-to. che 
Adoration af the Stars, joined'-a great Reſpect fot ' Agri- 
culture; ſet a; great Value on Cattle and :Sheep:5 .and 
taught; That it was unlawful to kill them. He. even adds, 
and eat the Blood of Animals, (tho hey judged. it un; 
clean,) inerely becauſe they imagined it Was the. Food 
of Demons. This is an Abridgment of what that Rablin 
gives us of Sabuiſin; from whence, ;'tis eaſy judging o 
what ſome People tell us, that Sabai ſin 2 Mixture o 

dai ſin, - Ghriſtianity, Alabhometaniſin, and Pagamſin. 
The Tra is; The Worſhip of the Stats was A Wee 
long before not only Chriſtianity, but even before the 
Law of Aeſen Indeed ſume of the latter Sabguns have 
given into ſome Articles of almoſt all Religions. See 
SAB ANG. 2 1 15H. 3 ONT * nnn 

SABATHIANS, a Sect of Hereticks thus called from 
Sabathius; their Leader, who lived under Diocleſ un, was 
firſt a eu, then converted, and made a Prieſt by Mar. 
cian; but aſterwards left the Sect of Aatrianites, on 
Account of the Celebration of Eſter, wh ch he would 
have on the Fourteenth Day of the Moon; whence 
he, and his Adherents were called radecimams: 
Which ſee. The Sibathians are recorded by Ecele- 
fiaſtical Hiſtorians, as having a great Abhorrence of the 
Left hand; ſo, as to make it a Point of Religion, not to 
receive aj Thing therewith. This Cuſtom, which is 
now become a Piece of Manners among us, was then 


eſteemed ſo fingylar, that the Sabathiars were thence de- 


8 4d. Sintfiris left-handed. | | 
SABBATARIANS, à Sect of Anabaptiſts, in the 
XVIth Century; thus called, becauſe they held the em, 
iſ or Saturday. Sabbath; from a Perſuaſion that it was 
nevet abrogated in the New | t by: the Inſtituti- 
on of any her See ANAA Err. 
SABBATH, dhe Seventh Bay of the Week, held as a 
Feaſt among the em in Memory of God's geſting on the 
Seventh Day of the Creation. See WEEK. The Word is 
pure Habru, and ſigniſies Rene Reſt. Philo calls it, 
Rn em Be at nodes, aw prone 
a le inning. by Cod himielt, Ce. 11. 275 Fo 
and by bias he on = the Commemoration of the 25 
Work of the Creation; and when it had fallen into Ne- 
le& aftor the Flood, was re-eſtabliſhed by him, open his 
ttling the Zero; Polity after the Return out o Tape 
The Chriſtians alſo apply it, by Extenſion, to the i {f 
Day of the Week, popularly called Sunday, or Lord s- 
Day; as infticured by the Apoſtles to take Place of the 
Fei Sabbath, and by us obſerved in Remembrance, not 
of the Creation, but of the Work of Redemprion;: be- 


Seventh Tear; Wherein they were obliged. to. ſet their * 


tet a Chri; 
vi Defi f Time; for the re ng Bo 9 
wiſe Deſignation of Time; He mornings Nur 
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4 without ſuch an Injunction, E 7 


1 2 a7 
_S'A\C 
Benefits we have received from God, and a ſpiritual Tem- 
r of Mind. By allowing Six Days to labour, the Poor 
2 Time to earn his Bread, and the Man of Buſineſs 
Time to diſpatch his Affairs. Had more Time been 
allotted to Labour and Buſineſs, and none to Reſt ; our 
Bodies would have been too much 2 and waſted, 
and our Minds too long engaged about worldly: Matters, 
fo as to have forgotten Divine Things! Greedy People, 
ſcarce have favoured 
their own Bodies, much leſs . ervants, Slaves, Cat- 
ele, Sc. The Creation th * 0h . ould have: ſuffered, 
had it not been provided for yg Inſtitution of a Sab- 
Zarb.  See/'$SuNDAY. + | LOG | 
. "GaBBATH, is alſo uſed for a nocturnal Aſſembly Witches 
are ſuppoſed to hold on Saturdays, where the Devil ap- 
beats in Form uf a Goat, around whom they niake ſeve- 
al Dances, and magick Ceremonies, amply. deſcribed in 


their. Books of Demonomamia. To prepare themſelves 
for this Meeting, they take certain ſoporific Drugs; after 


which they are fancied to fly up the Chimney, and to be 
ſpirited through the Air to the Sabbath on a Switch. 

'' SABBATH-44 u is fixed by the Criticks, to a Space 
of ' 52.9" Erghiſp Faces and 3 Feet; or of 2000 Cubits, 
or 3648 Feet. See Mxasurs. de id where, aden 
| 8 ABELLIA Ns, a Sect of ancient Hereticks in the Eaſt, 


ho reduced the Three Perſons in the Trinity, to Three 
States or Relations; or rather reduced the whole Trinity 


to the One ferſon of the Father; making the Word and 
the Holy Spirit to be Virtues, Emanations, or Functions 
thereof. Fabellius, their Chief, firſt broached this, Doc- 
trine, in the Third Century, ina City of — called 
. He taught, That he, who in Heaven is the 

ather ot all Things, deſcended into the Virgin, became 
4 Child; and was born of her as a S; and that having 
accompliſhed the Myſtery of our Salvation, he diffuſed 
himfelf-on'the Apoſtles, in Tongues of Fire; and was 
then tel the Holy Ghoſt. Epiphanius tells us, 


See PATRTPASSHAN. e 224 rial 014. fk 2 
— SABLE, in Heraldry, a black Colour, in 
dhe Arms of Gentlemen; In thoſe of No- 
bilicy, it is called Diamond; and in the 
Coats of Sovereign Princes, | Sarury, It is 
ex preſſed in Engraving by Strokes drawn 
päerpendicularly acroſs'cach other, as in the 


FIPS. n „“ 
dis, OT OT TOA - 
* > ne * 


OI -adjoyning Figure. The Name is borrowed 
3 called Sable, becauſe of its black 
zolour. E i 3 e 53} ee 

SABRE, a Kind of Cutting: ſword, or Cinietarre, hav- 
ing a very broad, heavy Blade; thick at the Back, and a 


little crooked towards the Point. See Sword! The Turks 


are very expert in the Uſe of the Sabre, which is the Wea- 
pon oy ordinarily wear by their Side, ge. With this, 
tis ſaid, they'll cleave a Man quite down, at a ſingle 


* 


Stroke. The Word is formed from the German Sabel, 


of the Sclavomie Sabla Cutrel aa. 
SC, or Sacha, in Law; a royal Privilege which a 
Lord of a Manor claims to have in his Court, of 2 


Plea in Cauſes of Debate ariſing among his Tenants an 


Vaſſals, and ot impoſing and levying Fines and Amerce- 
ments touching the ſame. Raſtal and ſome others, de- 


fine Sac to be a Forfeiture - or Amercement itſelf, pay'd 


him who denies that which is proved againſt him, to be 
true, or affirms that to be true which is not ſo The 
Word is Suron, and literally fignifies, ' Cauſe,” Con: 
teſt, Se. F - 6. 42 tuch y Dog 

SACEA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt which the ancient H. 
V ylonians, and other Orientals, held annually in Honour 
of the God Anaitides, The Sacæa were in the Eaſt what 
the Saturnalia were at Rome, vis. a Feaſt for the Slaves. 
One of the Ceremonies hereof, was to chuſe à Pri ſoner 


condemned to Death, and allow him all the Pleaſures 


and Gratifications he would wiſh, e' er he were carried 
to Execution. See SA ruRNAIIA. e, 90 Yo 
SACCADE, in the Manage, a violent Check the Ca- 


valier gives his Horſe, by drawing both the Reine very 
. ſuddenly ; uſed when the Horſe bears too heavy on the 
1 Hand. The Saccage.is a kind of Correction rarely to be 


uſed ; for fear of ſpoiling the Horſe's Mouth. 
 SACCHARUM. See SuGar. FIR 


SACCOPHORI, a Se&t of ancient Hereticks, thus 
called from the Greek, ua a Sack, and pi E bear, be. 


| _—_ 
5 4 : 8 1 . 


„ SACCULI Aaipoſi;: little Cells or Veücles, in the Im. 


| 8 the Degree requiſite to hit the 
quited. The Sackbut is uſually Eight Foot long, 
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cauſe they cloathed themſelves continua 


and affected a world of Aufterity / fa al 
"know but little of their 1 1 In A 
were Teens with i N 5 Which ſee Th. 10 
peror 7 beodoſzus, made a Law againſt the ape, 

| her and 


Manichees. 
SAC CO BENEINITTO | 
Garment given to Perſons condemned b 


to be wore at their Execution, Tis in Form f Sn 
es. on it: 


age wag r in Uſe. f | 
in the primitive Church, and called alio cr 
Benito, ct e 2k b u OG te 
. SACCU 4 Diminutive of accu a Bao. col 
Anatomy, to expreſs ſeveral Fans of che Bog? * Medi 
22 K e j as Snecttns Chyliferys | 215 
riſerus, a Paſſage which makes the begiuni 3 
Dutt. See I HoRAx. G2 ens ts gn orgs 
Saccurus Cordis, the Pericardium. Which fee 
Saccurus Lactymalis, a little membranous Bas. 
which the Puncta Lacrymalia of the Eye — 8 
which 1s, itſelf, the Entrance of a Can al, by are 
Liquor ſeparated in the Glanduta Lacrymalis, is diſh 
into the Cavity of the Noſe. | Tis the Ulceration of 6 
Saccus, that makes the Fiſtula Lacrymulis. See Furull 


brana adi paſa, wherein the Fat of the Body is contained 
Saccurus Iſedicinalis, 4 topical Medicine, appli 
ſome painful Part; g ef:Highs or Ra 
in 2 Linnen Bag. Te 3 5 . 

- .SACCULI Meaicinales, are alſo Bags of Ingredients, ſul. 
pended in Liquors, in making N rinks. 8 4 
_ - ACER, in Anatomy, a Muſcle ariſing from the Hind. 
Part of the Os Sacrum, and running along under the Tyr. 
gifſmus Dorſi. With its ſeveral Tendons, it lays bold 
on the Spine, and every Tranſverſe Proceſs of the Loim, 
and the loweſt of the Back. It aſſiſts in erecting dhe 
Trunk, See MusCLe. Bf Wt 


SAckR Enis, : See Tree Evelens, 


|  SaceR Morbus, EpiLEPST. 


 SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to the Priel. 
hood, See PRIEST. © Sacerdotal are ſuch as cant 
be legally held by] any but Perſons in Holy Orders: ſuch 
are all Cures of Souls, Biſhopricks, dsc. The ſaceriital 
Ornaments, are thoſe wherewith the Prieſts are cloathed, 
when they officiate, Sc. The Word is formed from the 
Latin, Sacerdos Prieſt, of Sacer:Holy, 
SACK OF WNOOL, is a determinate Quantity, con- 
taining juſt 26 Stone; and every Stone is 14 Pounds, by 
14 E. 3. Stat. 1. ci 2. But in S&0/ang, à Sack is 26 
Stone, and each Stone contains 16 Pounds. A Suck 
Cotton Modi, is a Quantity from an hundred and half to 
400 Weight. See WO. 
Sacxs of Earth; uſed in Fortification, are large Bags 
full of Earth, made of coarſe. Cloth, the largeſt of about 
a Cubick-foor wide; and the :lefler ſomewhat: more than 
half a Foot. They are uſed on ſeveral Occaſions; pirti- 
cularly for making Retrenchments in haſte, to place on 
Parapets, or the Head of the Breaches, c. or to repair 
them when beaten down. They are of good Uſe allo, 
when the Ground is rocky, and affords not Earth to cat- 
ry on the Approaches, becauſe they can eaſil be brought 
on, and carried off; the ſame Bags, on Occaſion, aue 
uſed to carry Powder in, of which, they hold about 
Fifty. Founds a pie. . 
- SACKBUT, a muſical Inſtrument of the Wind Kind; 
being a kind of Trumpet, tho different from the common 
Trumpet both in Form and Size; Tis very fit to play Baſs, 
and is contrived ſo as to be dran out or ſhorten'd accord 
to the Gravity or Acuteneſs of the Tones. The Tall 
all it Trombone, the Latins, Tube Duffili. Te takes 
ſunder into Four Pieces, or Branches; and hath frequent} 
a Wreath in the middle; which is the ſame Tube, 4 
twiſted twice, or making two Circles in the niiddle a 
the Inſtrument 3 by which Means, it is brought dor 
one fourth lower than its natural Tone. It has allo tre 
Pieces or Branches on the Inſide, which don't appeand eg. 
ept when drawn out by means of an Iron Bar, and lie 
without 


being drawn out, or without reckoning the e 
When extended to its full Length, tis uſually A. out 
Foot. The Wreath is To Foot Nine Inches in OTE” 
ference, lt ſerves 25 Baſs in all Conſorts of Wind Mu 
There are Sackbuts of different Sizes, ſerving by d by 
cute different Parts; particularly a ſmall one, ca Chen 
the-I.aliats, "Trombone: Piecialo, And che \Germas abs 
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r por u Counter- Tenbr. The Part aflignei 

arp Trombone primo, or I“. There is another 
jr suſually yu — hich may ſerve as a Te- 
el, part is uſually called Trombone ſecondo, or II. or 2%. 
port ©". x chird-ftill bigger, called Yrombone greſſo; its 
There called Trombone ter Sc, or III. or 3", Laſtly, there is 
Tan hich exceeds all the reſt, and which is much heard 
"nc Mulic, eſpecially in the Baſs; its Part is called 
in 


rombone rio, a 

1 0 fu the Key of Fa, ut fa on the fourth Line; 
tho 2 
NescRANMEN T, in Theology, is defined, in the ge. 
«.ral. A Sign of a holy or ſacred Thing. In which Senle, 
re Word includes both the Sacraments of the Law of 


Ule thereof, There are Two Objects in a Sacrament 3 
the one 2 material Sign, the Object of the Senſes ; the 
other the Thing ſignified, which is the Object of Faith. 
Thus it has me God to give'a Body or Subſtance to 
iritual Myſteries, that our Faith might have the Aſſiſtance 
ſenſible Signs. bar —_— LOI — Sa- 
ents, viz.” Baptiſm, Confirmation, the Euchariſt, Pe- 
— Extreme Unttion, Ordination and Marriage, See 
each under its pow Article. The Proteſtants admit of 
only Two, vis. Bapriſm and the Euchariſt.” ' 
xe Romaniſts, however, call the Euchariſt, by way 
of Eminence, H. Sacrament, the Holy Sacrament. Thus 
to expoſe the H. Sacrament, is to lay a conſecrated Hoſt 
on the Altar to be adored, The Proceſſion of the H Sa- 
erament, that wherein tis carried about the Church, or 
the Town. See PROCRSS1IoN. The Feaſt of the H. Sacra- 
ment; the Cungregation of the Sacrament, &c. | 
The Word is formed from the Latin, Sacramentum, 
which fignified' an Oalh, particularly that which the Sol- 
diers abe be true to their Commanders. The Words 
whereof, according to Polybins, were, Obtemperaturus 
ſum & facturus quicquid mandabitur ab Imperatoribut, 
C e 
ae erer was alſo uſed in the Roman Law, for a 
Pledpe or Gage of Money, which both the Plaintiff 
and t, in any real Action, laid down in Court, 
to de forfeited by him who ſhould loſe the Cauſe. 
_ © SACRAMENTARIANS, a general Name given to all 
ſuch as have publiſhed, or held erroneous Doctrines of the 
Srrament of the Supper. The Term is chiefly applied by 
the Roman Carholicks, by Way of Reproach, to the Luthe- 
rans, Calviniſts, and other Proteſtants. --- Jacramentarium, 
was an antient Church-Book, "comprehending all the Pray- 
em and Ceremonies practi ſed at the Celebration of the 
Sacraments. ' Pope Gelaſts was the firſt Author of the Sa- 
framentarium: It was afterwards reviſed; corrected and 
abridged by St. Gregory. It was the fame with! what 
the Greeks now call Eucholeg y; Which ſee. Ne | 
We SACRED, ſomething Holy, or, that is ſolemnly- offered, 
and conſecrated to God with Ceremonies, BeniediQions, 
nctions,” Cc. See CONSECRATION. Kings, Prelates, and 
Prieſts are held ſacred Perſons, Abbots are-only bleſſed. 
The Deaconhood; Sub.deaconhood, and Prieſthood, are ſa. 
od Orders, and impreſs a ſacred, indelible Character. The 


be w Cuthingius, from the Hebrews; among whom, 
* es with Grorirs, it was never uſed but to Kings 
hy bad not an evident Right by Succeſſion. He adds, 
at the Chriſtian I e never uſed it before uſtin the 
younger ; from whom he takes it to have paſſed to the 


* 1 
E 


Geths, . 
enz, is alſo applied to Things belonging to God and 
br 9 Church Lands, nem e G are held 
* — The Sacre College” is that of the Cardinals. 
2 CARDINAL Sacred Majeſty, is applied to the Emperor 
the King of England; jet Loueay ſays. "tis Bal. 
The Ancierits held a Place ſtruck with a Thunder-bolt, 


on 4 l 
＋ 
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that, where a Perſon deceaſed, has been inter: 

) er ated, has been interr'd... | 
by Mack. an Offering made to God on an Altar, 
Kr thy hs regular Miniſter, as an Acknowledge- 
fees differ Power, and a Payment of Homage. Sacri- 
where i en mere Ob/atiogs,” in that in a Sacrifice 
als wing real Deſtruction or Change of the Thing offered ; 
vi * Oblation is only 4 fimple Offering or Gift, 
divide 19,7 Hh Chan > at all. See Ont ATIoN. Divines 
pry: 4 ig into Bibady, ſuch as thoſe of the Old 

5 nd Biogdleſs, Meh Mr ule 'of the he Low. 
| We... ain into Hupe, which are 

offered, to obtain'fome Favour of God! ar to thank 
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Cultom of conſtcraring Kings with Holy Oil, is derived, j 


3 2 ſacred Thing, In the Civil. Law, a Sacred Place is 


3 &\ & 
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bim for ſoine already received; and Propirinrory. whi 
are thoſe offered to obtain Forgiverieſs of Sus. | (cage 
The Phemicians are uſually held the fic Authors bf 
Sacrefices, Porphyry, indeed, attributes the Invention to 
the "Egyptians ; who, he ſays, firſt offered the Firſt Fruits 
of their Grounds, to the Gods ; burning them upon an 
Altar of Turfe. At length they came to burn Perfumes, 
and at laſt ſacrificed Animals; obſerving that they firſt 
eat ſome Herbs, or , regularly offered on the Al- 
tars. He adds, thay eas were very frequent Cer Sa- 
crifices of Beaſts go . Sechtts Kr. Ovid ob- 
ſerves, That the ver ames Vici and H ſtia import, 
that they were not flain, till ſth Time as Victories 
were obtained over Enemies. Indeed, while Men lived 
on Herbs and Pulſe, tis no Wonder they abſtained from 
Sacrijices of Beaſts; fince the Law of Sactifices required, 
that they eat ſome Part thereof. In Effect, tis ſuppoſed 
to be this that firſt introduced -Fleſk as a F 
made Man a carnivorous Animal. See Cannrvorous. The 
Trurh is, in all Antiquity, both facred and profane, 
Sacrifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but Holy Ban- 

uers, | | Cn Ae 

The Scriptures furniſh us with a ſomewhat different 

Account. Noah certainly ſacrificed Animals at his coming 
out of the Ark, and 'tis even ſuggeſted, that Abel him- 
Yelf ſacrificed the belt and fatteſt of his Flocks: But Gro- 
rius ſhews, tis much more probable, he contented hith- 
ſelf with making a mere Oharion of his Lambs, 86; 
to God without facrificing them. mY 

| Macyobins tells us, That the Z2ypriars, long accuſtoined 
to bloodleſs Sacriſces, being at length obliged ro admit the 
8 of Serapis and Saturn, to whom Victims were to 
be ſacrificed; would not allow their Temples to be built in 
the Cities. Theſe Victims, however, or bloody Sacrißt. 
ces, at length obtained, in Exclufion of almoſt all the 
reſt. The moſt uſual Victims among the Ancients, were 


Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Sheep and Lambs, in regard theſe 


were the moſt ordinary Food of Man. 


The Manner of een among the ancient Hebrews, | 


is amply deſcribed in the Books of Maſet. That in Uſe 
among the Romans, is as follows: In the Choice of the 
Victims, Care was taken it were without Blemiſh or 
Imperfection, his Tail not roo ſmall at the End; the 
Tongue not black, nor Ears cleft, and rhe Bulls fuch as 
had never been yoked. The Victim pitched upon, they 
ile his Forehead and Horns, efpecially if a Bull, Hei- 
er, or Cow, The Head they afſo adorned with a woollen 
Infula, whence hung two Rows of Chaplets with twiſted 
Ribbons z and in the middle of the Body a kind of Srole, 
pretty large, hung down on both Sides: The leſs Victims 
were only adorned with Bundles of Flowers and Garlands, 
together with white Tufts or Garlands. The Victims 
thus made ready, were brought before the Altar; the leſ- 
ſer were not led in a String, but driven to the Place; the 
greater were conducted in an Halter; if they made any 
truggle, or refuſed to go, the Reſiſtance was taken for 
an il Augury, and the Sacrijice ſer aſide. The Victim thus 
brought before the Altar, was examined very circumſpect- 
ly, to ſee if there were no Defect in it. Then the Prieſt, 
being clad. in his ſacerdotal Habit, and accompanied with 
the Sacrificers and other Attendants, and being waſhed 
and purified according to the Ceremonies preſcribed, be- 
an the Sacrifice, with making a loud Confeſſion of his 
Catcrthins s, acknowledging himſelf guilty of divers 
Sins; for which he begged Pardon of the Gods, hop- 
ing they would be pleaſed to grant his Requeſts. . 
| befe Confeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews : 
with this Difference, that the Pagans confeſs'd the Frail- 
ty of Mankind, and owned their Faults; the Jerrs con- 
tefſed chiefly the Greatneſs of God, accompanying it 
with Hymns and mufical Inftruments. The Confeſſion 
over, the Prieſt cry'd aloud, Cape your ſelves, and mint 
you? Sacrifice; and ? 0-aron an Uſher, holding a Rod 
in his Hand, called Commentaciulum, went through the 


Temple, and made all thoſe withdraw, who were not 


inſtructed in the Myſteries of Religion, or ſuch as were 
excommunicated. The Cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom 
the Romans borrowed theirs, was, That the Prieſt com- 
ing to the Altar, ſhould ask aloud. Tis rea? Who is here? 
e People anſwered, Tl Y ayaboi, Many good Fer- 

ſons : Then the Uſher. went through the Temple, crying, 
'Exgs, i ue, lors Big; that is, Away with the Wicked. 

he Romans commonly uſed the Words, Nocentes, Pro. 
fant abſcedite. All thoſe who were driven out of the 

emples among the Greeks, were comprehended' under 
theſe general Words, gig, auurm, AH xrel. The Fro- 
phane withdrawn, they cry'd, Favere linguis, or amis, 
and Paſcite linguam, to require. Silence, and Attention 
during the Sacrifice, Theſe Ceremonies ended, the chief 
Sacrificer being ſet down, and the reſt of them ſtanding, 
the. Magiſtrates or private Perſons, who offered Sacrifice, 
came before him, and preſented him with the Firſt Frui of 

| an 


ood, and 
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and Viclim, and ſometimes made a ſhort Diſcourſe, by Way 
5 yew. 9 eg we find Homer makes Uiyſſes do, when 


o 


he waſhed: his Hands in 4 Place appointed in the Tem; 
ple for that Purpoſe, Laſtly, when the Offering was 


made, the Priett that officiated, perſumed the Victims 


with Incenſe, and ſprinkled them with luſtral Water; 
and having waſhed his Hands anf got up again to the 
Altar, he prayed to the God m he preſented the 
Sacrifice, with a loud, Voice he would accept of 
thaſe Offerings, and be pleafe with the Victims he 
. acrificed to him for the publick Good, and for ſuch and 
ſuch Things in particular. In the Cloſe of the Offertory 
and Prayer, made by the Prieſt to the Gods, he came 
down the Steps of the Altar, and from the Hand of one 
- of his Aſſiſtants, received the Sacred Paſte, called Mola 
ſalſa, made of Barley or Wheat Flower, mixed with Salt 
aud Water, which he threw upon the Head of the Vic. 
tim, ſprinkling a little Wine upon it, which was called 
Tmmotatio, Servins ſays, The Prieſt ſcattered little bits 
of this Paſte upon the Head of the Viclim, the Altar, 
where the ſacred Fire burned, and the Knives, by Way of 
Conſecration. He then took Wine in a Veſſel called S- 
Pulum, and having taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his 
Aſſiſtants do all the ſame, to ſhew that they partook of 
the Sacrifice, he poured it between the Horns of the Vic- 
tim, pronouncing theſe Words of the Conſecration, Mactus 
hes vino inferis eſto; Let this Victim be improved and ho- 
noured by this Wine. This done, he pulled off the Hairs 
from between the Horns, and threw them into the Fire; 
and commanded the Sacrificer, (who asked him, row 
Shall I firike?) To knock down the Victim with a Blow 
on the Head with an Hammer or Ax; upon which, ano- 
ther Aſſiſtant, named Popa, preſently thruſt a Knife into 
his Throat, whilſt a third received the Blood, where- 
with the Prieſt 8 the Altar. 5 
When the Viclim was ſlain, they flead him, if it was 
not a Burnt Offering; (for then they burn'd Skin and all,) 


took the Fleſh off the Head, and adorning it with Gar- 
lands and Flowers, faſtened it to Pillars of the Temples, 
em 


as well as the Skins, as Enfigns of Religion, carrying then: 
about in Proceſſion in publick Calamities; not but that 
the Prieſts oſt wore the Skins, and others went to ſleep 
upon them in the Temples of Aſculapius and Faunus, 
that. they might receive , favourable Reſponſes in their 
Dreams, or be cured of their Maladies. They then 
opened the Viclim's Entrails, and after circumſpeRly view- 
ing them, to draw Preſages therefrom, — to the 


Art of the Aruſpices, they flowered them wit eee ; 


and ſprinkled them with Wine, and made a Preſent o 
them to the Gods, reddebant exta Diis, by throwing them 
into the Eire in ſmall bits, boiled or parboiled; and 
hence the Entrails were called Porrice, . The Entrails be- 
ing burned, and the other Ceremonies fini ſned, they be- 
lieved the Gods to be ſatisſied; and that they could not fail 
to find their Vows accompliſhed, which they expreſſed 
by the Word Lirare, g. d. All is finiſhed, and well done; 
whereas Nen Litare, on the contrary, intimated there was 
ſomething wanting for the Perfe&ion of the 1 and 
that the Gods were not appeaſed. The Prieſt afterwards 
diſmiſſed the People with cb 
may be obſerved, that the Sacrifices confifted of four prin- 
8 Parts, the firſt called Lilatia, or the pouring a little 
ine upon the Victim; the ſecond Inmalatio, when, af- 
ter they had ſcattered the Crumbs of ſalted Paſte thereon, 
they killed it; the third Redditio, when they offered the 
Entrails to the Gods; and the fourth Litatio, when the 
ra was perfected, and accompliſhed without any 
ault. eee ee wt 
 SACRILEGE, the Crime of profaning ſacred Things, 
or Things devoted to God, or alienating to Laymen, or 
common Purpoſes, what was given to Religious Per- 
ſons, and pious Uſes. Our Fore-fathers were very ten- 
der in this Caſe; and therefore, when the Order of the 
Knights Templers was diſſol ved, their Lands, £7c. were 
all given to the Knights Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, for 
this Reaſon, Ne in pios uſus ercgata, contra donatorum 
woluntatem, in alios uſus diſtraherenttir..  _ 
 SACRISTAN, a Church Officer, otherwiſe called 
Sexton, See SEX rox. | | . 
SACRIS TI, or Sextry, the Place where the Veſſels 
and other Utenſils, and the Wig gp of the Church, 
were anciently preſerved, called alſo in ancient Authors, 
Secretarum. The like with what we call Veſtry. See 


VesTRY. i | | | 

SACROLUMBARIS, or Sacrolumbns, in Anatomy, a 
Muſcle, that ariſeth fleſhy from the ſuperior. Part of the Os 
Saerwm, poſterior Part of the Num and from all the 
Spines and tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Yertebre of the 
L.oins. It gives a ſmall Tendon to the poſterior Part 
of each Rib near its Root, where a ſmall Bundle of fleſhy 
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| ted the | High - Prieſt with Ipbugenia 0 | be 
crificed, ;: As: any Perion came to preſent his Offering, 


ſeveral Diſeaſes of the Hips and Legs, 


eſe Words, I licet. Hence it 
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Neck. This with the Ser7arus Pofticur f. g e © th 
argularis, help to contract the Ribs in Expiry 
the Motion of | the Ribs, which fall down chief 1 
own Gravity, and the Elaſticity of the Lis 1 Y their 
which they are tied to the-Verrebre. See Mo ments, by 
. SACRUM OS, -in Anatomy, is the NN nigh 
of the Sping Dorſi, being that whereon we ſit _ 
SACRUM and SPINA. Tis doubted: whence thic N Q 
ſhould ariſe: Some think tis becauſe the Ancients « * 
it in Sacrifice to the Gods ; others, becauſe tis ve ws 
and others, becauſe it incloſes the Natural Parts. lu | 
ure is triangular, * Tis hollow within-fide, and b ” 
cans, contributes to the forming of the Cavity , the 
Bottom of the Hypegaſirinzn, called the Pelvis,.. Its Por. 
part is ſmooth, by which Means, the Parts it contain 
ſecured from being wounded : Its Hind. part row, 
that the Muſeles may faſten the better to it. Kha Tus 
different Arricu/ations. The firſt is with the laſt of the 
tebre of the Loins, and is like. that of the other Taue 
The ſecond, with, the Os Coccigis, by Synchondreſs: The 
third, with the Bones of the Hips. The 0s Sacrum it 


uſually divided into five Parts, which are ranked 


the Number of Yerrebr;e. The higheſt is the greateſt: the 
ref? growing leſs as they go lower. Theſe Vert re are cal 
ly ſeparated. in Children, by Reaſon the Cartilages which 
joyn them, are not yet offiied. But in Adults, they ar 
ſo firm, that they only make one Bone. Tis in the 0; 
Sacrum, that the Cavity which. contains the Spinal Mar. 
row, terminates, See VERTEBREA. — Sacra Vena is 1 
Vein ariſing from the Os Sacrum, and terminating, uſually i 
the Ziac Vein; ſometimes in the Place where the tw 
Tliacs meet with the aſcending Aria. —— Artericg 


Sacra, is a Branch of the Liacus Internus. See Vern, (5, 


. SADDLE, in the Manage, a Kind of ſtuffed Sea, 
laid on the Back of a Horſe for the Convenience of the 
Rider. The Origin of the Saule is not well known, 
Gorof. Becanus attributes its Invention to the Si, a 
People among the ancient Franks;. and hence, ſayt be, 
came the Latin Sella, Saddle. Tis certain, the ancient 
Romans were unacquainted with the Uſe either ot Sil 
or Stirrups: Whence Galen obſerves, in ſeveral Places, 
that the Roman Cavalry, in his Time, were ſubject to 

for want of ving 
their Feet ſuſtained on Horſe-back. And long before him, 

Hippocrates had obſerved, that the Sœythians, who were 
much on Horſe-back, were troubled with Defluxions in 
their Legs, becauſe of their hanging down. The firſt Time 
we hear of Sadales among the Romans, was Anno. 340; 
when Confer, endeayouring to deprive his Brother (un. 
ſtantine of the Empire, made Head againſt his Army, 
and entring the Squadron where he himſelf was, threv 
him off bis Saddle; as we are informed by the Hiſtorian 
Zonaras. Before, they made Uſe of ſquare Panels; ſuch 
as we ſee in the Statue of Antoninus in the Capitol. The 
Uſe of Sadales was firſt eſtabliſhed in land, by 4 
Law of Henry VII. whereby the Nobility were obliged to 
ride on Sadales. Tis but very lately that the [1 have 
caken WAL e | 
There are various Kinds of Sadales; as the umi 
Saddle, a very ſmall one, with round Skirts. The Burford 
Saddle, which has the Seat and Skirts plain. The Pad ut 
ale, of which there are two Kinds, the one made with Burr 
before the Seat, the other with Boliters under the Thighs 
The French Pad. ſadile, the Burrs whereof, came all 0 
the Seat. Portmantua Saddle furniſhed with a Cante 
behind the Seat, to keep a Carriage off the Riders Back, 
War Saale, furniſned with a Cantle, Cc. Bolſter 
behind and before. — 3 ig 

SaDDLE-£4774, is when a Horſe's Back is hurt ot frett 
with the $942le; tis cured by bathing the Part with Ur" 

* 3 Flatts the Sore y large, in a 

ua nada, ſtrewing over it the Powder ot 

Rope or Flax, and 3 the Proud-fleſh with V. 
trio or Colcorhar. 3 a SER 

SADUCEES, a Se& among the ancient Jews, el to! 

as Deiſts, or Free- Thinkers, rarher than real eus; f X 
they aſſiſted at all the Ceremonies of the Worſup Tf 
Temple. St. Epiphanius will have them to have ta 1 
their Riſe from Doſtbheus, a Samaritan Sectar); 1 - 
Tertullian is of the ſame Opinion, St. erom, and oh 
Writers add, That the Saducees came near the * " 
in many Things; particularly in this, that they ry 
no Books of Scripture, but the fie Bocks of - 100; 
The Jeſuit Serrarins, has alſo. embraced this 175 F 
as ſeeming to be ſupported by, the Authority of 1 
But all Joſephus ſays, is, That they admitted all fut 5 
written, 7. 6. all the Books of Seripture; intim 1 
that, they diſawned the unwritten Traditions of dle n, 
riſees 3 and, in B82, St. Ehip! anius is forced 97, 
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| th gular ere Fo; e 
that ge en dener, of che Temple at Zeruſaiem: Smell, free of yellow Threads, and 0 dry he beſt , 78 
che Woh = cmaritans facrificed on Mum Gerizaim., Saffron'in' Europe is that of England, That brougit _ - JM 

aITANS« n „ hs | ol ines from Sa: is good for nothing; becauſe of the Oil the \ 1 1 
See dun gu tho aſcribe the Original of this Se, to one Spaniards mix with it to keep it. Tis uſed both in 
| 2 Diſciple of Autigonus Scheus, who frequently Foods and Medicines to chear; fortify, und refolve, 
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Hul, ® en his Scholars, That God is to be ſerved *Tis alſo uſed by Illuminord, to make. 4 golden yellow 
bene, and not out of View to any Reward to be Colour. The Word ie formed from the Fabic, Zaphe. 
e ived from him in the next World, as Slaves ſerve ran, which ſigniſies the ſame Thing. Ft 


er rely for Reconpence. Sage, add they, S$Aarrron is alſo 4 Mime given to ſeveral Chymijedl 
rs me , ey, ON. is Al¹⁰ L 
our 1 lacerpretation on theſe Words of his Preparations, from the Refemblance of their W to 
ner, publiſhed, That there was no Reward to befall that of Shun, but more uſually called Cyoci; Such is 
l ff ou done in this World. And hence aroſe the Saffron Venus. See Corr 
ny of $agucees, thus denominated from their Leader Sarrron of Mars, See Crocts Martts. Saffron of 
Kale. St. Epiphanius, and ſome modern Writers after God. See Aukum Frulminans, - Vo 
dim ; take the Saducees to have been thus called from  SAGAPENU or Serapintum, a Gum whoſe Smell 
4 Hebrew, Sagic Juſt, or Segec Juſtice, in Regard of comes very near that of che Pine, whence its Name. 
the great Juſtice they ſhewed in all their Actions. It flows by Inciſion, from the Trunk of a ferulaceous 
5155 obſerv'd, Acts xxiii. 8, that the Saaucees ſay, There Plant N in Perſia. The beſt is in bright tranipa- | 
-. no Reſurrection, neither any Angel or Spirit; but that rent Tears, of a ſtrong Smell; and the whiter. and * $418 
ö Phariſees believe both the one and the other. freer of Dirt, the better. Sometimes tis found as white, 11. 
Theſe Words, The one and the other, ſeem to inſinuate, both within and without Side, as Milk; tho' this is ve, 
That Angel and Spirit are one and the ſame Thing, ry rare, Tis eſteemed operative and purgative, proper 
But as the Apoſtles, obſerves Oecumenius on that Paſſage, in the Epilepſy, Aſthma and Pally, and is ad uſed 
dont always uſe the exacteſt Terms, one may underſtand externally to afſuage Pains, and reſolve Tumors. 
by Hirit, all 2 Subſtances; as if the Sagucees had SAGATHEE in Commerce, a ſlight woollen Stuff, 
believed that God himſelf was a Body. This, howe- being a kind ot Serge or Rateen; ſometimes mixed with 
ver, is not Oecumeniuus's Opinion. * He asks, Why the a little Silk. "Tis manufactured chiefly at Amieus; tho we 
Scripture ſays, The one and the other tho it ſpoke of have our Share in Euglaul The Word is formed from 
Three Things, Raſurrectiom, Angel, and Spirit? And he the French Sayette, a Diminutive of Saye; which ſee, 
anſwers, That tis either becauſe Angel and Spirit are The French ame Sayette, is derived from that of the 
the ſame thing; or that oe and the other, which Thread uſed herein, which is chiefly prepared and ſpun 
* ah! perly underſtood of Two Things, is, perhaps, in Flanders, about T7: urcoing, &c. and called Fil de 


e of Three: Exact Propriety of Words not being Sayerre, e. ont 
to be required in Books wrote by ſimple illiterate SAGE, Salvia, a Medicinal Herb of an agrecable; 
Fiſhermen. Tis true, in explaining what goes before, aromatic Taſte; efteemed an excellent Cephalic of the 
he obſerves, That the Sagucees, being; very ignorant, detergent Kind; and on that Score likewiſe uſed as 4 
might poſſibly disbelieve the Exiſtence of a God, and Vulneraty and Diuretic. There are ſeveral Kinds of 
on that Account, might be repreſented as denying a Re- Sage; thoſe uſed. and: cultivated by us are the:7ea-Sage; 
ſurrection, Sc. But he. does not ſay, that by Spirit, or Sage of Virtue, the Re# Sage, and the W/ormwood Sage. 
they might mean all ſpiritual Subſtance, "Tis. E The firſt has the moſt agreeable Flower; and on that 
all meant by it, is the Immortality of the Soul; it Score is cut when young and full of Sap, dried, and kept 
being the Opinion of the S2gucees, That there is no- for Tea, The Durch dry and prepare their Sage like 
thing immortal in Man. *Tis certain, they denied all other Teas, and carry it to the Indies as a. very precious 
Reſurre&ion, and allowed of no Happineſs but what is Thing, They. there find a good Market for it; the 
enjoyed in this Life; believing, that every Thing Chin preferring it to the beſt uf their Iadian Teas 3; 
told of the other World, had been invented by the Pha- and for every Pdund of Sage Tea; giving. in Exchange, 
riſes, Hence, alſo, they denied a Divine Providence, Four Pounds of theirs, which they {ell again very dear 
and attributed all Things to Free- Will; in which, they in Hure. But the Wormwood Sage is eſteemed of the 
ed the Opinion of the Phariſees, who admitted a moft Efficacy in Medicine, and is, that alone uſed in the 
kind of Deſtiny or Fatality in all our Actions. See Shops. It makes an excellent Gargariſm, eſpecially if 
PHARISEES: | : + - ſharpened with 4 little Acid. Its Decoction is very 
SEPHANA, in Anatomy, a Vein, which ariſing over grateful and cooling, with the Addition of a little Le- 
the Malealus internus, up along the Leg, and the Inner mon-juice, *Tis both detergent and abſorbent, and as 
Part of the Thigh, diſcharges itſelf near the Groin, into ſuch, finds Place in. Diet-drinks, and medicated Ales, in- 
the Crural Vein. Tis this Vein x uſually open when tended for Sweetners and Cleanſers of the Blood. The 
they bleed in the Foot. It has its Name probably from School of Salernum recommend Sage as a Remedy in all 
vanes 120 07 as lying plain in Sight, - „ Dijcaſes, Hence the;Verſe, fate a wn 3 nin 
SAFE. CONDUCT, a Security given by the Prince 142 $5.4 ee 4200p} | 
under his Great Seal, to a Stranger for his quiet coming Cur moritur homo cui ſalvia creſcit in horto ? 
in and paſſing out of the Realm. The Safe-Conduft is C 
granted to Enemies, the Paſſport to Friends. Judges Sage, when viewed with a Microſcope, appears covered 
ſometimes gi ve Safe. Cunducts to ns, or Priſo. all over with little Spiders, which are ſeen to walk, 89c. 7 
ners, to enable them to act in their Affairs. about. It yields, by Diſtillation, a very agreeable, aro- ; 
SAFE-GUARD, Salvagiatdin, a Protection given by matic Oil, of ſome Uſe in the Shops. 
he King to a Perſon fearing the Violence of ſome other =SAGITTA, in Aſtronomy, the Arrow, a Conſtellation 
erſon, for ſeeking his Right by Courſe of Law. f the Northern Hemiſphere. See Consret LATION. 5 
SAFB-GUARD,.at Sea, is a Rope which ſaves and ſe- The Stars in the Conſtellation Sagitta,- in Tycho's Cata- 25 
— any Thing: For Inſtance, that whereby Perſons walk logue, are Five, and as many in Prolomy's. In Mr. 
lecurely over the Bolt-ſprit. The gr of the Helm, Flamſtead's Catalogue they are Twenty Three; The Lon- 
8 ch S. 1 mM "6 m, and is faſtened gitudes, Latitudes, c. whereof are as follow. | 
s of the Ship. See Rove. _ . A 27 21 TSB TOR > 7 

, SAFEPLEDGE, in Law, a Security given for a Man's Stars in the Conftellatim & AGIT T A. 
qr nn e Oe n 


>. WY wr a4 


RON, or | Saffran, a Plant which produces a Names and Situatim of © Longitude|Lat.Nort.| = 
Flower of — ſame — whence, alſo, a Du called „ Stare. VE | 8 : af ow ; X 1 
n or Crocus is gathered. See CRocus. The Root | 1 3 1 ] 
wi = produces the Saffor, is a kind of Onion, covered 20 00 08143 07 45 |@ 
| ” ſeveral - bulbous Cartilages, Its Leaves are ietoidlics' on EN 27 20 6 
ang, narrow, thick and ſoft to-the Hand. Its Flower, Informa over s itte, and 21 47 45138 31 25 16. 
which appears a long Time. before the Leaves, is a fait Pets © 215327133 31 13 16 
Blue, tinged with a little Yellow at the Extreme towards 5 n 
diſh 21 From the Middle of the Flower ariſe three red- i | | 23 07 32 41 32 47 6 ; 
0 Haments or Chives, which are roperly the Saffron 5; Preced. Glyphis or Nib tow. S. 24 0% 5941 34 28 6 5 
e reſt of the Flower being of no bac Aſſoon as the Preced. of three in the Shaft 25 35 50 40 49 266 
ay 3* gathered, they ſeparate the Chives, and lay hem 27 29 4237-27 09 |F 
Pur urdies, or in | e Sie ves, or on a little Kiln for tat 26 45 1638 49 524 
l 15 e Coal. fire underneath to dry them. Teh * EO A e 16 enn 
e a . LS... o 4 . 4 | | f 
Us "Tis: ob op CE 5 8 * "vy 2 In the middle of the Shaft 29 04 4038 56 52 4 5 
FR make one Pound of dry Saffron, The good Qualities «horn bento age: = 2 3 1 38 43 = 6 
Saffron are, That its Chi ves be long and broad, that IF | Wn 1 02 13136 36 54 N. 
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| Su * * in Botany, | Egnifics the Upper Pare of any 
* Ts , 


ig, Cyon, or Gratt of a Tree. 


SAGITTA, in Mathemaricks, is the ſame as the verſed 


Sine of any' Arch, and is fo called by ſome Writers, be. 
cauſe it is like 4a Dart, dt Arrow, ſtanding on the Chord 


Writers uſe for 


of the Arch. See Sine. 


Sd rA, in Geomcery, 4 Term ſome 


the Abſcifſe of a Curye. See Anse. 


' SAGITTAL SUTURE, in Anatomy, the ſecond of the 
nuine Snares of the aum. Sce Su rukk- 
le. Length of the Head; and has its Name from 


_ 


* 


the Lain Sagrtta, as being! fireight, like an Arrow. 


"Tis ſometimes alſo called | RaabJdarges. 


SAGITTARIUS, in Aftronomy, the Archer, one 
Sigh of the Zodiac; the Ninth in Number. See $1GN, 
The * Sagittarins, in Ptolomy's 
Caralogue'are Thirty One ; in Bebe Sixteen ; In the 
Prizanuie Catalogue Fifty,” The Long 


he '$:49's in thi 
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Sears in the Ganda SAGITTARIUS. 


tude 


wr Als e of * Bilowgitiide|Taritude. 
EEG. A » » ˖ AE! Ee 
DET r e e oo ET 
Mi e 51.4956; e | 1 34 } 36 29 43 
e 2 28 06137 4034 
M r T South 3 00 24 7 35 06. 
| 1 333 ©9136 If 92] 
reced.of 3 following thePoinr 4 46 28|39 13 22 

Made | "2 OY $5 775 52 78 6 


It reaches 
of the 


8, Latitudes, 


Names 4 Staatious of | ZLongirnde] Latitude. | = 
n e 57 +4 n =} % Der 1 
E „ 1 2 8 MT C75 E a; .-*1; 7 ; 0 1 | E 
Inform. preced. the Bow ‚ £ 225 04 22 42A|6 
ee eee eee 

1 A re 1 227 2 | 

. . S856 
That in Point of the Arrow, 26 ff 4 6 55 A; 3 
MoreNorth in top of theBow 28.54 ro] 2 27 43 4 

— , 2 42 23B[6 
In handle of Bow agr. Hand w 014 10 6 25 214; 
In the South part of the Bow o 4 33/0 50 23 

„ 

-Þ | 1 E 37 40 2 3 86 
Sourh. in North part of Bow 1 59, 7 tw 40 
Preced., the Clars H og go 41 3 64 ue 

BE Wo nott3b 54 5:1:; ARAB 39 12 1 6. 

3 7 5 2304 47 
N ft un n 1 nel 

1 Ne 24 55] 1 or. 03 

If. of contig. Stars ia theEye 1 2 o og 12 7 
Bright St. in preced. Should. 36 12 4 = 211 5 
e e e V 8 22 14j © 12 3335 
; 9 <6 o9| 2 o9 25 B 6 
Preced.. of three in the Head 9 0 35201 42 1284 
Thar under the Arm- i 9 17 22 707 f; 

"I preced.Shoul. bane 10 20,10] f of ol 4 
Laft of three in the Head 1 56 44 t 28 o 2 
Berweet the Shoulders 1 2 54 5 

; In North of the South 14 02 22 "3 17 579 B 6 
WG 
North of 3 in the Ephaptis 1 2 1 6 3 2B * 

la che hind Shoulder n 
Contiguous to that | 15 O2 4 2 21 ofA 7 
A Third more North | 17 97 44 1 54 36A 6 

85 - Es + Dos 17 39 04 © 12 20B| 6 

| a # 
In the Cubirus of fol. Arm 2 31 173 43 5147 
; FAY Bop 13 23 04] i 54 04A | 6 
Thoſe follo. thoN. 8 Preced. 19 53 88 5 of 54B [6 
pe Davey Subſeq. 20 20 29] Fi ad 6 

| Preced. in South Ephaptis 20 37 36 « 27 02B| 6 
Preced. in the Root of Tail 24 29 a6| f 24 275 ; 
4 middle ones in the $ Sou 21 37 of $ 16 3447 

Root of the Tail & North 22 13 16 5 24 4 5 

45 
2.& North.in South Ephaptis 24 cy 49 5 08 oB 6 
2. in the Root of the Tail 4481147 
| 2x 27 19] 6 54 2366 
26 38 or] 8 44 qoB[6 
Fw. v 26 29 27] 7 31 45Bj6 


Ground, that it may be ga over the more exfil 
. U 


+ TION, Ot this chere are Three Kinds, Plain, Mr. 


i the ſhorteſt. See CIxcul An. | 
Deoftrine of PI AIN aud MERCAYTORS-SAILING 
” Caſe I. Tis Logitude and Latirude of Two Places given; 


Meridians, If one of the Flaces be more Eaſterly, nd 


Degrees in the Difference of Latitude: Or, if the Dit- 


': beten hb Ne in che tare ( 40. Te Agee 


. 68". 439. 65", 439. 3%, the Sum of which is 17 
Departure or Miles of Longitude required. b 


heap _—_— nene for Sunimer. 
© -SAICK, or Caigue, a Turkiſh Veſſel yore 
the Carriage'of Merchandizes. 15 has ſure Bt for 
Middle:maſt; without either Miazzen, Ton en de 
or Shrouds: Only a Main maſt, with a lain hl 
both very highs. with a \Bolt-ſprir, and a little 1 
Maſt.” The Height of the Main maſt makes the Cn 
be ſeen at 4 great Diſtance. Their Make N 
impoſſible for them to go with a Side wind: * 0 
they baue che Wind behind them, nothing cas," 
them. The generality of them carry no Gays 2 
SAIGNER, in Fortification, a French Team, gi 
fying to Ween or drain. Hence to ſaigner a Moat 0 
empty or draw out the Water by Conveyances 3 


after laying Hurdles or Ru on the Mud remaini 
SAIL, ia Navigation, an Aſſemblage of ferera 
Breadths of Canvas, or Cloth of raw Hemp, ſewed 10 
ther by the Liſts, and edg'd around with a Cord. 
faſtened to the Yards and Stays of a Veſſel, to mak. 
it drive before the Wind which bears thereupon. There 
are two Kinds of Sails, the one ſquare, generally uſel 
in high.bottom'd Veſſels: This has various Names, xc. 
cording to the various Maſts *ris faſtened to, as the 
Main. ſail, the Agen. ſail, the Top. ſail, & c. The other 
are triangular, called, Smack. ſaili, and by ſome Jai. 
ſails, becauſe chiefly uſed: in Taly, and in flat-botow'y 
Veſſels ; tho they are alſo uſed on the Mizzen Madl 
and Stays of other Veſſels, They need but few Ropes, 
and little Wind; but are dangerous, and not to be 
uſed in foul- Weather. There are ordinarily Ten Sill in 
large Veſſels; which Number is increaſed at Bottom b 
the Addition of Bonnets, and at the Sides by Caſe-ſails, 
A Veſſel is ſaid to ſet Sail, to go with full , to 
make all her Sail, that is, to open all her Sails. To be 
under Sail, that is, ready to ſet Sul, &c. 
SIS, are alſo the Janes of Windmills, or the Army 
or Flights, whereby the Wind has its Effect on Wind. 
mills. Tneſe are either Haizuntal or Perpendicular. 
See WINDMILL. 5 | 
Salis, in Falconry, the Wings of an Hawk ae ſo 

n rt 

SAILING, in a general Senſe, is uſed for the Art, or 
Act of Navigation; or of determining all the Caſes of 2 
Ship's Motion, by Means of Sea-Chayrs. See Navicw 


Pain SAILING, is that performed by Means of Rhumbs 
drawn on a plain Chart. See PI AIN CRHARr. 
: Mercator's' SAILING, is that performed by Rhumbs 
drawa on a Mercator s Chart. See MERC Arok's Chart, 
 Circalar Satlix c, is that performed by the Arch of a 
t Circle; which, of all others, where practicable, 


To find the Departure, or Miles of Longitude 


Ta Plain Sailing. 1*. If both Places be more Ealterly 
than the firſt Meridian, ſubtract the leſs Longitude 
from the greater, the Remainder is the Difference of 


the other more Weſterly than the firſt Meridian, add 
the Longitude of the mote Eafterly to the Complement 
of the Longitude of the more Weſterly to a whole Circle; 
the Sum is the Difference of Meridians. 2“. Divide the 
Diference of Meridians into ſo many Parts as there ute 


ference of Latitude be greater than that of the Meri 
dians, into ſo many fewer. 29; Reduce ere 
Longitude anſwering to one Part, into Miles of the ie 
veral Parallels, in the former Caſe; or into Miles of. 
Parallel, 'which' is an arichmetically mean Proport® 


ates of _ 77 by one Sum, 

e Departure or Miles of Longitude.  _ 44 
E gr. Suppoſe the Lon — the one Place 35. 
and that of the other 4. the Difference of Mme of 
12%, Suppoſe the Latitude: of the firſt 4. and * — 
the latter 80. the Difference will be * 2 
we have ſailed from the th to the geh Farallel. ** | 
fore divide 12 by 4, and reduce the Quotient 3 G 
Miles in the feveral Parallels 4, Fes and 7. , 
Nectes) the ſeveral Quotients will be 437.71 K 
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fu. 4 1 EP 10 e A Pb. 
:  Sailir.8. 1. Find the Departure by the laſt 
on From the Berus, and Difference of La- 
es. nd the loxodromic Angle or Rhumb-line ; which 
5 done by this Proportion : as the Difference of Latitude 
is the Departure, 10 is the whole Sine to the Tangent 
of the Angle of the Rhumb-line, The Diſtance then, to 
de run on this Rhumb, is to the Departure, as the whole 
Sine to the Sine of the Angle of the Rhumb. See Raums. 

n Mercator's. Sailing. f. Apply the Center of the 
Mariners: Compaſs on the Place failed from, on the 
Mercator's Chart, as 4, (Tab. Navigation Eig. 3.) and fo 
as that the North or South Line thereof be parallel to 
ſome of the Meridians. a 
Compaſs, wherein the Place failed to, as ö, is placed. 
For this is the Rhumb to be failed on. 3. Ihe fame 
Rhumb'is likewiſe found by drawing a right Line from 
atob; and with à Protractor, finding the Angle the 
Rhumb makes with any Meridian it cuts. 4 The 
Quantity or Diſtance 4 þ is found by applying the 
fart a1 to TK, 1 4 to K I 25 to mn. 

Note, the Rhumb and Diſtance may alſo be found af - 
ter the ſame Manner on a plain C harr. 

The ſame may likewiſe be found by Lavoaromic Ta- 
bles; thus, 1. Chuſe a Rhumb at Pleaſure, and under 
the ſame, in the Tables, find the Longitudes correſpond- 
ing to the given Latitudes. The Difference whereof, if 
it coincide with the Difference of the given Longitudes, 
the Rhumb is well choſen; otherwiſe another muſt be 
itched on, either more or leſs oblique, 'tifl'the Tabular 
ifference _——— the given Difference. 2. The 
Rhumb thus , the Diſtances anſwering to the given 
Latitudes, muſt be taken from the Tables, and the leſs 
ſubtrated from the greater; the Remainder is the Di- 


Caſe Ill. The Numb and Diſtance ſailed being given; 
To find the Longitude and Latitude of the Place arrived 


In Plain Sailing. 1. From the Data, find the Differ- 
ence of Latitude of the the Two Places: (by the Pro- 
pon delivered under the Article Ryumnp-/rme.) This 

ference added to the Latitude of the Place failed 
from, or ſubtracted from the ſame, the Sum, or the 
Remainder, leaves the Latitude of the Place failed to. 


2. From the ſame, find the Departure; and thence the 


Latitudes of the Place failed to (as directed under 
Riunsline.) te! 

In Mercator's Sailing. 1. Place the Mariners Compaſo 
on the Chart, with rhe Center over the Place 2; and the 
Meridian, or North or South Line, parallel to the Meri- 
dian thereof. 2. From the Point 4, draw a right Line, 
346, for the Ship's Courſe. Take the Diſtance by 
Parts, in Parts of the Meridian IK, KL, Oc. and ſet it 
off upon the right Line 425; E. gr. from @ toc; Then 
will cbe the Place the Ship is arrived at ; the Longitude 
3 whereof are given by the Chart. See 
a by the Loxodrontic Tables. 1. Under the given Rhumb, 
— the Diſtance anſwering to the Latitude of the Place 
9 and either add it to, or ſabtra& it from 

e given Diſtance; as. the Latitude of the Place failed 
hn, or leſs than that failed from. 2. Under the 

- bumb, aſcend or deſcend further, till you meet 
in I Diftance corrected. 3. The Latitude anſwer- 
5 nereto in the firſt Column, is the Latitude of the 
Tay ated to. 4. From the ſecond Column of the 
f © take the Longitude correſponding to the Latitudes 
or the Places ſailed to and from. Their Difference is 


3 2 of Longitudes of the Places failed to 


Caſe IV. The Latituges of the led to | 

Places ſailed to and from, 
N wrh the Rhumb ſailed in, Fits given ; To find 
e Diftance and Difference of Latitude. 


| aebi Sail ing. From the Difference of Latitude and 
Dita, the ven, find the Diſtance ; and from the ſame 
ature, See Ritumy, This converted in- 


2. Mark the Rhumb of the 
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In Mercator's Sailing. On the Map draw the Parallel 
the Ship arrives at, CD. Reduce the Diſtance run into 
Parts proportional to the agrees of. the Map. The Di- 
ſtance reduced, 88 4 2 ; from a deſcribe an Arch cut- 
ting the Parallel C D in 2: Then will 2 be the Place in 
yo Mad, whoſe, Longitude - accordingly is eaſily 
ound. 1 

By the Tables. Subtract the given Latitudes from each 
other; and in the Tables ſeek the Rhumb ; under 
which, the Diſtance run anſwers to the given Difference 
of Latitude. Subtract the Longitude under the Rhumbz 
anſwering to the Latitude of the Place failed fo; and 
that under the ſame Rhumb againſt the Latitude of the 
Term. failed to, from each other, the Remainder is the 
Difference of Longitude ſought, | | 


Caſe VI. The Difference of Longitudes of the Places 

failed to, and from, with the Latitude of one of the 

Places, and the Diſtance run, being given; To find the 
Rhumb, and the Latitude of the other. ge) 


In Plain Sailing. Convert the Difference of Longi- 
tudes into Miles of Longitude or the, Departure; from 
the given Departure and Diſtance rut, ſeek the Rhumb : 
And from the ſame, and the Rhumb, ſeek the Differ- 
ence of Latitude ; which, and the Latitude of one Place 
being had, the Latitude of the other readily follows. 
See RHUMB. | | | 
In Mercator's Sailing, Through the given Place 4 in 
the Map, draw a right Line E F parallel to the Meridi- 
an IH; and make FL _ to the Difference of 
Longitudes. From F draw L M parallel to E F, which 
will be the Meridian the Ship is arrived at. Then from 
a, with the Interval of the Diſtance run, à c, deſcribe 
an Arch interſecting the Meridian ML; the Place 
ſought will be inc. If then a Compaſs be placed on 
the Map, as before directed, the Rhumb-line will fall 
in with a c; and conſequently the Rhumb will be known. 
Laſtly, If through c be drawn N O, parallel to AB; 
N A will be the Latitude of the Place required, 

By the Tables Take a Rhumb at Pleaſure, and under 
the ſame in the Tables, find the Longitude, and the 
Diftance anſwering to the given Latitude. Add the gi- 
ven Diſtance to the Diſtance found in the Tables, if 
the Veſſel failed from the Equator ; or ſubtra& it there- 
from, if it failed towards the fame. With the ſame 
Sum, dt the Difference, enter the Tables; and the 
Longitudes found againſt it, ſubtract or add from that 
juſt found. If the Remainder be found the given Dif- 

erence of Longitudes, the Rhumb is well taken, Other- 
wiſe, it muſt be changed for a more or leſs oblique one, 
till the ſame Operation being repeated, the Remainder 
be found the Difference of Longitudes ; then the La- 
titade in the firſt Column, correſponding to the Diſtance, 
will be the Latitude of the other Place, | 


Caſe VII. The ee, of Longitude, and the Latitude 
one of the Places, being given, tcgether with the 
Rbumb; To find the Diſtance run, and the Latitude 


Q the other Place. 


In Plain Sailing, Reduce the Difference of Longi- 
tude into Miles of r or Departure, as under 
the firſt Caſe, From the Departure and the Rhumb, 
find the Diſtance run. (See R Hung) And from theſe, 


or from the Rhumb, and the Diſtance run, find the Dif- 
| ference 


8. 


terente of Latitude. This done; 3d, che Latitude of 
oo one is, alrea * 3 "is . "9 
In Mereator's Sitling.” Place the Compais on the 
Chart as before; and by the given Nhunb, dra / the 
Rhummb- Line, 4 b. Draw a Meridian EF through the 
given Plate a; And with the Interval of the Difference 
of Longitude F'L, draw atether, L M. for chat the 
Veſſel is arrived at. Where this interſects the Rhumb- 
line, is the Place e that the Veſſel is arrived at. Where 
te; if | rlitouph c be drawn NO” parallel to A B; 
NA will be the Latitude of the Place. The Diftance 
run uh c is eaſily reduced into Miles by the Scale 
J rbe Tables. Under the given Nhumb, ſeek the 
Diffance run, and the Difference of Longitude an. 
ſwering to the given Latitude. If the Veſſel have failed 
towards the Pole, the Difference of Longitude is to be 
added to the given. Difference "of Longitude ; if to- 
wards the Equator, tis to be ſubtracted from the ſame. 
In the former Caſe, deſcend in the Table, and in the 
latter, aſcend; till in the firſty the Aggregate, in the lat- 
ter, the Difference be ſeen in the Column of Longitude: 
The Latitude apſwering hereto in the firſt Column, is 
that ſought, And from the Diſtance anſwering to this 


Latitude in the firſt Caſe, the Tabular: Diſtance is to be 


ſubtracted; or in the latter Caſe, that Diſtance to be 
ſubtracted from the Tabular Diſtance. What remains, 
is the Diſtance run. e 
From the Solution of theſe Caſes in Sailing, tis evi- 
dent, ſome are more eaſily performed by the Charts than 
the Tables; and that the Mercator Charts are prefera- 
ble to the Plain ones; ſince in the latter, the Diſtance is 
not reduced by the Map, but by a particular Scale for 
that Purpoſe. ; 8 Br 1 + TY 11 


Doctrine of Cix CULAR SAILING. 


I. The Latitude and Longitude of the Places ſailed | 10 and 
from, being given; to find the Angle M (Fig. 8.) which a 


Ship's Way MO proceeding in a Circular Courſe, includes, 


with the Meridian P. M. of the Place ſailed from. 
Since in the Triangle PM N, we have PM and PN, 
the Complements of the given Latitudes H M, and IN, 
together with the Angle MP N, meaſured by the Arch 
H I, the Difference of the given Longitudes H and I; 
the Angle PMN is found by Spherical Tyigonometry. 

See TRIANCLE. 2 8 2 


II. The Latitude H M, and the Longitude H, of the Place 
ſailed from, M, with the Diſtance run, and the Lati- 
tude of the Place LS the Ship in aCircular Voyage ar- 
. rives at, being given; to find the Longitude of the Place L, 


and the Angle ? LM comprehended berween the Shif's - 


Way M L, and the Meridian P 8. 


In the 22 P ML, we have given P M the Com- 
plement of the Latitude H M, and p L the Complement 
of the/ Latitude LS. Wherefore, if the Ship's Way 
M L be turned into Degrees of the Equator; we ſhall 
find the Angle MPL, which is meaſured 'by the Dif. 
ference of Longitudes H S; and likewiſe the Angle PLM 
by Spherical Trigonometry. See Spherical TRIANGLE, 
After the like Manner may other Problems he ſolved ; 
but as tis eaſier and better Sailing by Rhumbs, than 
by Circles, and as this latter Way is but very little in 
ſez we chuſe to paſs them over. See GLOBULAR 


SAILING. KEE? 
' SAILING, in a more confined Senſe, is the Art of con- 


 .dufting a Veſſel from Place to Place, by the working or 
handling of her Sails and Rudder; though what is done by 
Means of this latter, is more properly called Steering. 
See STEERING. | | 

To bring Sailing to certain Rules, a late Author com- 
putes the Force of the Water, againſt the Ship's Rud- 

der, Stem or Side; and that of the. Wind againſt her 

Sails: in order to this, he conſiders all Fluid Bodies, 
. as the Air or Water, Sc. as being compoſed of little Par- 
ticles, which, when they act upon, or move againſt any 
Surface, do all move parallel one to another, or. ſtrike 
againſt the Surface after the ſame Manner. He conſiders, 
2, That the Motion of any Body, with regard to a Sur- 


face, on which it is. to ſtrike, muſt be either Perpendicu- 
lar, Parallel, or Oblique. In the firſt Caſe, the Body 


ſtrikes with all its Force, which will be greater or leſs, 
according as the Body moves ſwifter or ſlower, In the 
ſecond Caſe, the Line of Motion a b, (Tab. Navigation 
Fig. z.) will not affect the Surface at all, becauſe it is no 
way oppoſed to it ; nor can the moving Body ſtrike up- 
on it, or touch it. In the third, If the Line of Motion, 
A D, be oblique to the Surface D C, ſo that the Angle of 
Incidence be A D C, then the Motion of the Body in the 
Line A D may be reſolved into Two Directions, v1. into 
AE, or DB, and into AB, But the Direction or Line 


— 


EZ | 


be expo 
D A be ma 


affect it at ally ſo that the whole Motion el 


of Motion A E being 


in that oblique Manner of ſtriking on the 8 I 


nded by the Perpendicular Line 4 i 
made the Radius of Circle, wd, U. 
i 

of hei 


Particle of Ai Von > ht _ F ce 

reſent, either 4 al oethe lt 
D, will be to 
is, as the Line of the Angle of Incidence in we, . 
Particke, * 


pingency) will be, as the Square of the 


quare x mn 
conſequently, that all oblique Forces of the Wind l 


les of Incidence. If the different Degrees of Velceit 
be conſidered, it will” be found, by 2 
then be as the Squares of the Velocities of the mori 
Air or Water; that is, That a Wind that blows thrice 


as "ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwift as another, will 


have nine Times the Force upon the Sail. And it be. 
ing alſo indifferent, whether you conſider the Motion of 
a Solid in a Fluid, whoſe Particles are at reſt ; or of thoſe 
Particles moving all parallel againſt a Solid that is at 
reſt, the reciprocal Impreſſions being always the ſame: ia 
Solid be moved with different Velocities in the ſameFluid 
Matter (as ſuppoſe Water) the different Reſiſtances which 
it will receive from that Water, will be in the fame Pro. 
portion, as the Squares of the Velocities of that Body. 

Let HM (Fig. 4.) repreſent a Ship, CD the bo. 
fition of the Sail, and AB the Courſe of the Wind 


blowing towards B, Draw B G perpendicular to the 
Sail, and G K r ee to the Line of the Keel 
produced H MK. By what is ſaid above, the Sail 


C D, will be driven by the Wind A B, according to 
the Direction of the Line B G. So that if ſhe could 
divide the Water every Way with the fame Facility, 
as ſhe doth with her Head, the Ship would go direct 

to the Point G, along the Line B G. And if 1. 
repreſent her direct Courſe, ſhe would have got forward 
the Length B K, and Sideways ſhe would have gone 
the Quantity G RK. But as her Length is much greater 
than her Breadth, ſo ſhe will divide the Water, or 
make her Way in it with more Difficulty with her 
Side, than with her Head or Stern; on which Account, 
ſhe will not run Sideways ſo far as K G, but fall ſhort 
of; it in Proportion to the ſaid Difficulty of dividing the 
Water with her Side; that is, If the Reſiſtance ſho 
finds in her paſſing thro the Water Sideways, be to that 
of paſſing Lengthways, ſuppoſe, as ten to one, then will 
not the Ship get Sideways above a tenth Part of the Line 
GK. Wherefore if K G be found to GL, in tie 
Ratio of the Reſiſtance of the Side to that of the Stem, 


and the Line B L, be drawn; the Ship will go to te 
1me as it 


B K, or move in the Line B K, biſſecting the Angle — 
C, ought 10 


the moſt that is polidl. 

And in order to bring this to bear in Practice he dire 

to put Marks to the Sheets, Braces, and .li 

the lower Sails, to know when they are in their 

Situation; and then, even in the Night, uber the 

Marks of a Brace or of a Sheet ſhall . 
Ee 


Cleat, one may be pretty well aſſured, that th 


well. To this may be added, many curious 2 
Borelli ae V. Percuſſionis, concerning the differen. 4 


rection given to a Veſſel from the Rudder, when | t; in 
with a Wind, or floating without Sails in à Curren "bs 
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ä 
ee the Head of the Ship always coming SALAMANDER's BLOOD, a Term the Ch] 
the forme? Caſe, _—_ in the latter ways flying miſts. give to Red Vapours, which in Ban 
Rudder, ad Th 5 Spirit of Nitre, towards the latter End do fill the Re. 

from” ORS, the elder Seamen, who are employed in ceiver with Red Clouds; they are the moſt fixed, and 
SAILOP ails, the Tackle, moni, Oe. | ſtrongeſt Part of the Spirit; and nothing but Nitre yields 
managing. * 2 Romiſo Church, oly Perſons de- a Red Vapour in Diſtillation. f „ | 
SAIN o face their Deccaſe, Canonized by the "_ SALARY, Salarium, in old Law Books, a Toll, of 
ceaſed; 4. al Informations and Ceremonies, See Ca- Duty paid for Salt. Alfo a Stipend, or Wages for any 
* d. One of the Points wherein the Roman Service done. . ; | 6 
yoN1zATIO d Proteſtants differ, is, That the former ad-. SALIANT, in Fortification, There are Two Kinds 
Catholicks 42 ſupplicate Sainte, Oc. to interceed for them ; of Angles; the one Saliant, which are thoſe that preſent 
dreſs, m_ jatter hold it ſufficient to propoſe their good their Poine outwards : The other Re-entring, which 
bre 5 The Number of Saints, allowed as tuch, have their Points inward. Inflances of both Kinds, we 
4 = miſo Church, is prodigious. Father Pafebroch have in Tenailles, and Works in Form of Stars. See 
in the Ro Seventeen or Eighteen Hundred to have AxNclLE. The Word is formed from the French Saillant, 
n = the Firſt of June, only. Indeed, the Croud of which fignifies the ſame Thing; of Sailer, to project, 
die "herewith their Martyrologies are ſtocked, is advance outwards, and that, of the Latin Salire, to 
_ even to the more ſober of their own Commu- wy See ANGLE. 
ſcanda Father Mabillon, in an expreſs Diſſertation on the ALIENT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Lyon, &c. 
nion. ip of known Saints, obſerves, That Honours are when its Fore-legs are raiſed in a leaping Poſture ; ſtand- 
Wop to Saints, who, perhaps, were not Chriſtians; and ing ſo as that his right Fore-foot, is in the Dexter 
roſe Names were never known, Hence, being under a chief Point, and his hinder Left-Foot, in the Siniſter 


rr .roabÞs 


ies Neceſſity of giving them Names, they are therefore baſe Point of the Eſcutcheon; by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
vil led Baptized Saints. He adds, That they every Day from Rampant. See Rampant, ; 
ing beſeech Saints to interceed for them with God; when, SALIC LAW, an ancient and fundamental Law of 


ice is much doubted, whether they themſelves be in Heaven. the Kingdom of France ; ſuppoſed to have been made 


ll Father Papebroch was a ou Time employed in writing by Pharamona, or at leaſt by Clovis. Du Haillan, after 
e. the Lives of the Saints. He ranged them each on the a critical Examination of the Salic Law, declares it to 
of Day of the Year wherein they died. For the firſt Six have been an Expedient of Philip rhe Long, in 1316, 


Months he publiſhed Twenty Four Volumes in Folio; for the Excluſion of the Daughter of Louis Hutin, froni 
and fince his Death, in 1714, his Succeflors have pub. inheriting the Crown. Father Daniel, on the other Hand: 
liſhed Two more. maintains, That 'tis quoted by Authors more any 

SAKER, is a Sort of Cannon; and is either extraordi- than Philip the Long; and that Clovis is the real Author 
nary, ordinary, or leaſt Size: Saker Extraordinary, is of it. The Stile, which is ſcarce intelligible, and which 
Four Inches Diameter at the Bore, 1800 Pound Weight, is in a /atinized Dialect, is a Mark of its Antiquity, 
10 Foot long; its Load 3 Pounds, Shot 3 Inches and Half This Law has not particular Regard to the Kingdom 
Diameter, and ſomething more than 7 Pound and a of France. It only imports in the general, That in Salic 


nd Quarter Weight ; its Level my is 163 Faces. Saker Land, no Part of the Inheritance ſhall fall to any Female; 
he Ordinary, is a Size leſs, 3 Inches 3 Quarters Bore, 9 but the whole to the Male Sex. So that 'tis a pular 
: Foot long, 1500 Weight; its Charge, 4 Pounds of Pow- Error to ſuppoſe, That the Salic Law was eſtabliſhed 


der; Bullets Diameter 3 Inches and a Half, Weight 6 purely on Account of the Succeſſion to the Crown: Since 
Pounds, its Level Range 160 Paces. Saker of the leaſt it extends to private Perſons as much as thoſe of the 
Size, is 3 Inches and a Half Diameter at the Bore, 1400 Royal Family. Part of it ſeems to have been borrowed 


Js Pound Weight, 8 Foot long, its Load near 3 Pounds and by our Henry I. in compiling his Laws, Cap. 89, 555 
! a Half; Shot 4 Pounds 3 Quarters Weight, and 3 Inches hoe fecerit ſecundum legem Salicam mbriatur-. By Salic 
J and a Quarter Diamerer. See CANNON. Lands or Inheritances was anciently expreſſed all Lands 
2 by whatever Tenure held, whether Noble vr Baſe, from 
10 SAL, in Chymiſtry, Qc. TALE: -- the Succeſſion whereto, Women were excluded by the 
g Sar Armoniac, or Ammoniac, AMMONIAC. Salic Law ; and admitted to inherit nothing but Movea- 
Fn | Sar, Petre, of Nitri, SALT-PETRE. bles, and Purchaſes, whenever there were any Males. In- 
: Sal Prmelle, dee ( PRUNELLE. deed, M. Fenelon obſerves, That there were originall 
k Sar Tartari, | | TaxraR.  ASalit Lands, n from all others, and deſtine 
Sal Polychreſtium, PoLYCHREST. for the Military People of rhe Nation ; and to theſe, 'tis 


Sar Gemtine, GEMMA-. ſuppoſed, the Zaw was originally intended to be confined, 
„ . M. Eccara, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an 
Sar. Volatile Oleoſum, an Aromatic Volatile Salt, firſt antient M S. of this famous Z2w, containing a third 
repared by Hy us de la Boe, and found a very notable Part thereof, much more amply than any yet known, 
edicine, chiefly as a Cephalic and Cordial. Tis made with a very curious Chronology of the ſame Law, hitherto 
thus: To an Ounce of Yolarilde Salt of Sal Ammoniac, unknown. 5 | | 
diſtilld with Net Tartar, and dulcified with Ip ritof Some, as Poſtellus, will have this Law called Salic, 4. 4. 
Wine, put a DW and Half of ſome Aromatic Oil, or Ga/lic, becauſe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes the 
Eſſence, drawn from ſame generous Aromatic Vegetable, Reaſon to be, That the Zaw was only ordained for the 
2s Cinnamon, Cloves, Roſemary, Balm, &c. And when Royal Sa/les or Palaces. Claud. 2 ſays, Twas thus 
the Spirit and Oil are well ſtirred and incorporated to- called, becauſe of the Salt and the Prudence it abounds 
gether; draw off the Volatile Salt and Spirit ina Cucurbit. withal. Fer. Montamnius ſays,” Twas becauſe Pharamond was 
ome, inſtead of this, mix all the Ingredients together at at firſt called Salic. Others, with the Abbot Uſperg, derive 
frlt, vis, the Sa} Ammoniac, Sal Tartari, Spirit of Wine its Name from Salggaſt his Principal Miniſter. And others 
and Powder of Cinnamon or Cloves, &c. and diſtill off the from the frequent Repetition of the Words Si aliqua, at 
olatile Spirit and Salt at once; but the former Way is the beginning of the Articles. Genebrand ſays; Tis cal- 
preferred. See VoLaTILE | led Salic for Salomonic, by Reaſon Solomon ſet the firſt 
SALADE, in War, a light Covering, or Armour for Example of it, Daviſon derives it from the German 
the Head, anciently wore by the light Horſe; only differ Words, Salts and Lik, 4. 4. like to Salt. The moſt pro- 
ing from the Cask, in that it had no Creſt, and was bable Opinion is, That the Word is derived from the 
ttle more than à bare Pot. That of the Foot- men ancient Franks, called Sali, Salici, and Salingi, from the 
was called Merton. Nicod derives the Word from Si, River Sala, a River of ancient Germany: This is the 
ch had the ſame Signification among the Latins. Sentiment of Rhenanus and Emiins, who are followed 
Otbere from Saladinus; adding, That it was borrowed by ſeveral others; among the reſt, Menage, Paſynier; 
= the Orientals ; others from the Falian Celeta, as if Jorel, and Juncter. PBonteroue gives another plauſible 
the Head were hid hereby. Others from the Spaniſb Origin of the Word: He ſays, it comes from the Word 
1 70 a little Cask, Oc. : | Salich, which, in the Old Teutonic Language, fignified 
ALADINE, a Tax, impoſed in Eugland and France, Salutary ; and that the French in this Law imitated the 
4 t bout 1188, to raiſe a_ Fund for the Cruzage, un- Policy of the ancient Romans, who made Salurary Laws, 
47 y Richard l. of England, and Philip Auguſtus which the Magiſtrates were to have before them when 
Rs beſegs 1 Saladis Sultan of Egypt, then going they adminiſtred Juſtice. This he proves from a curious 
fer 
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1 ie alem. The Salagine-Tax was thus laid; Figure taken out of the Noritia Inperii, wherein the 

key: Mat ib n who did not enter himſelf 4 Croiſe, Book is repreſented covered with Gold, with this In- 
* I 0 to . Tenth of his yearly Revenue, and ſeription; Leges Salutares. ad Wn. 

© Value of all his Moveables, excepting his wearing SALIT in Antiquity, Prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 


Flog , Books, and Arms. The Carthuſians, Bernar- Twelve, inſtituted by Numa. They were painted with Parti- 

* and ſome other Religions; were exempted from coloured Garments and high Bonnets, with a Steel Cuiraſſe, 
1 F | | or Breaſt- plate on the Breaſt. They had their News | 
R 413 4 oy ; * | f 


04 


larger and more numerous 


4, 


Salii from Saltare, to dance; becauſe, after aſſiſting at 
Sacrifices, they went dancin | 
Ancyles or Bucklers in the Left. Hand, and a Rod in the 
Right, Rriking muſically on one another's Bucklers with 
their Rods, and finging Hymns in Honour of the Gods, 
There were Two Companies or Colleges of Salii: The an- 
cient eſtabliſned by Numa, called Palatiui; the latter by 
tllus Hoſtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Servius, 
indeed, tell us, That there were Iwo Kinds in- 
ſtituted by Numa, the Collini and Quirinales; and 
Two other Kinds by Tullus, the Paveri and Pal. 
tori. In Singing, they uſed a Song called Saliare Carmen; 
and after A were entertained with a Feaſt: 
Whence Saliares Epwie, and Saliares Dapes, paſſed in- 
to a Proverb for good Eating. Their Chief, called Præſul, 
and Magiſter Saliorum, was one of their Number. Twas 
he led the Band, and begun the Dance; the reſt imita- 
ting all his Steps and Motions, The whole Company 
was called Collegium Saliorum. 

Ser Pompeius makes mention of Salian Maids, Virgines 
Satiares, hired for the Purpoſe, and joyned with the Salii, 
wearing a Kind of Military Garb, called Paludamentum, 
with high round Bonnets like the Salii, and, like them, 
1 Sacrifice with the Pontifices in the Palaces of 


Lings. M. Patin takes it, there is a Figure of one of 


the Salii on a Medal of the Aguinian Family; who, be- 
fides the Buckler in one Hand, holds the Caduceus in 
the other. But his Look is very grave and ſedate; and be. 
fides, the Buckler he holds, does not ſeem to be an Aucyle, 
as being quite round, and not indented any where. And 
again, why ſhould a Prieſt of Mars, the God of War, 
be repreſented with a Caduceus, the Emblem of Peace? 
Tis probable therefore, this is no Figure of any Salius, 
as Patin imagines. . | 
SALIVA, S/zrtle, a thin pellucid Humour, ſeparated by 
the Glands about the Mouth and Fauces ; and conveyed 
by proper Salival Dnfts into the Mouth, for ſeveral 
Uſes. See 8A LIVAL Ducts. It conſiſts of a great deal 
7 Water or Phlegm, and a Volatile Salt; ſome add, a 
ulphurous Spirit. The Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, is 
void both of Tafte and Smell ; does not harden by Heat; 
is more copious, fluid, ſharp, penetrating, and detergent, 


as a Perſon has faſted longer; and is ſeparated from the 


pure Arterial Blood. The Glands wherein the Saliva is 
ſeparated from the Blood, are the Parotides; the Maxillary 
Glands; the Sublinguates, or thoſe under the Tongue; 
the Amyedale, or Almonds of the Ears, aud the Pala- 
tin, of Clad, of the Palate : See each under its proper 
Article. The great Uſe of the Saliva, is in maſticating 
and diluting the Food, and. making the firſt Digeſtion 
thereof. The other Uſes are to moiſten the Tongue, 
to render its Mot ion more quick and eaſy; to lubricate 
the Throat and Oęſophagus, in order to facilitate Degluti- 
tion, to prevent Thirſt, and to aſſiſt in the Senſation of 
Taſtes, by diſſolving the Salts, Some imagine it to do 
the Office of a Aſenſtruum to mix the oily and aqueous 
Parts of the Food more intimately, to diſſolve the Saline 
Parts, and to procure a Fermentation in the Stomach. But 
Dr. Drake will not allow it fit for that Purpoſe, Were 
the Saliva, ſays he, acrimonious enough for this, twould 
be impoſſible but it muſt offend the Stomach ; eſpe- 
cially, confidering the Quantities of it that many ſwal- 
low, even upon an empty Stomach. See Dio kSTION. 

M. Cee, who has a Medicinal Theſis on the Sub-. 
ject of the Saliva, obſerves, That it takes its Name from 
the Salt it contains; which Salt he will have to be partly 
a Volatile Acid, and partly Alcalious. He adds, That 
it contains ſome Oleaginous Parts, and a little Earth. 


By being compounded of ſo many different Kinds of 


Parts, it becomes a Diſſolvent proper for all the different 
Kinds of Foods whereof we live. Its natural and lau- 
dable State, is to be a little more Viſcid than common 
Water, and much leſs fo than Milk, Tis preſerved in 
this State by the Application of the Spirits, and of the 
Particles of Air which infinuate into it, According to all 
Appearance, the Saliva is derived from the Blood of the 
Arteries, Part of the Arterial Blood brought to the Sali- 
val Glan4s, ſerves to feed them; another Part is re- 
turned into the Veins, and continues the Circulation, and 
a third Parr, which is the Serum, receiving a ſub-acid 
Quality from them, is converted into Saliva. Some Au- 
thors have imagined, that the Nervous Juice contributed 
to the Compoſition of the Saliva; the rather becauſe 
Twigs of Nerves are commu- 
nicated to theſe. Glands, than to moſt other Parts. which 
yet have a more exquiſite Feeling than theſe, But Dr. 
Nuck has refuted this Opinion by ſeveral Experiments. 
Too great an Excretion of Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, 
diſorders the firſt Digeſtion ; and hence cauſes Thirſt, 
Dryneſs, a black Bile, Conſumption, Atrophy : On the 


_ contrary, if no Saliva be diſcharged into the Mouth, or 


leſs than ordinary, it ſpoils both the Manducation of the 


[10] 


about the Streets with 


SAL 


Food, and its Taſte, Swallowi . 
withal, occafions Thirſt. . and Digeſim; and 
* SALIVAL, or Salivary Datz, in Anat 
little Canals lately diſcovered ; whe 
into the Mouth. The Lower Saliva! 
the Maxillary Glands, fituate under the | from 
terminated behind the Dentes Irciſores, Fo Jan, ws 
ſcribed by our Dr. Wharton, in his Treas 
Glanas, in 1656, The Upper Salival Duet 50 of the 
vered by Nico/as Steno, in 1660. It y Wa diſcg. 
the Parotid Glands ; whence perforatin wag from 
nator, it terminates near the third Upper Ghia Duc. 
Bartholine, in 1682, diſcovered another $11; be Wh 
coming from the Glands ſituate on the Side 2nd, 
Tongue; tho Rivinus, a Phyſician of Leiffic, had 
tioned it before, in a Diſſertation printed in 160 8 
Nick, Profeſſor at Leiden, diſcovered a 4 5 
Duct, ariſing from a Gland fituate in the Orbit * 
Eye, between the Muſculus Obauftor, and the 0 the 
Part of the Os Jugale. Theſe Ducts are all olle 
there EY Ng of 25 Kind on either Side. Bur 
pretended, the Iwo laſt are onl 
00 not in Man. vg | ZR Fm Brute 
As the Demand of Saliva is greateſt in Mages. 
Deglutition, Talking, &9c. fo, Dr. Drake K 
poſition of the Salival Ducts, to favour the Dif 
thoſe Occaſions, is very remarkable: Thus de De 


of the Parotides paſs cloſe over the Ins gy Maſjilerss, 


and thro' the Puccinatores. The Salival Dufts of the 
Maxillary Glands paſs cloſe under the 14 lohyoidens, where 
the ſublingual Glands are placed; by Means whereof the 
'Intumelicence of the Maſſerers, in Chewing, accelerate the 
Spittle in the Parortd Salival Dutts ; as the Mylobyritew 
does in the Action of Deglutition, in drawing the Hynes 
upwards. The Agitation of the Cheeks and Lips, is ful. 
ficient to promote the Diſcharge from the Glands of the 


Lips, Oc. 
SALLVATION, in Medicine, a promoting of the Flux 
of Saliva, by Means of Medicines ; chick Mercury, 
See MERCURIALS. The chief Uſe of Salivation is in 
Diſeaſes adhering to the Glands, and the Memirans 
Adipoſa ; principally in the Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
"Tis ſometimes alſo uſed in Epidemic Diſeaſes, The 
Body is prepared for Sa/ivation by a copious and conti. 
nued Uſe of attenuating, diluting, ſoftening Decoctiom; 
as of Scabious, Pellitory, China, Sarſaparilla, Saflafra, 
and Santal, Salivation is either Partial or Univerſd. 
By the firſt, only, the Humours of ſome Part of the Body 
are to be diſcharged ; as in Cararrhs, Toorh-ach, &c. By the 
ſecond, the whole Maſs of Blood is to be purged. The 
firſt is raiſed by a ſlow continued Chewing of ſome tena- 
cious Matter, as Maſtich, Wax, Myrrh ; eſpecially if other 
ſharp Things be mixed with them, as Pyrethrum or Bar- 
tram, Ginger, or Pepper. Or by drawing in ſharp itritating 
Vapours, as thoſe ” Tobacco, Roſemary, Thyme, Mar 
joram, Cc. The latter is effected by the Action of fuch 
Medicines as create ſome {light but conſtant Nauſea; 2 
Stibium not quite fixed, nor yet quite emetie; a little com- 
mon Vitriol, &c. but chiefly ſuch as diſſolve all the Parts 
of the Maſs of Blood, turn them into Zympha, and 
thus caule a Pryaliſin. Such is crude Quickſilver, Cinna- 
dar, a Solution of Quickſilyer in Aqua-fortis, White and 
Red Precipitate, Turbith Minerale, ſweet Sublimate of 
Mercury, Ec. og | 
MxzRcuRIiAr SALVATION, is now a very uſual Me. 
thod of Cure ; eſpeciaily in . Venereal Scrophulous, and 
Hypochondriac Caſes. In Effect, it proves the ſitelt 
Remedy yet diſcovered for the Lues; tho the Diſcovery 
hereof, as that of molt other Remedies, is owing w 
Chance. Fac. Carpi, a Phyſician of Borlegne, having 
read in Avicenze and Meſve, Two Arab. Authors, that 
Mercury applied externally, was proper for the Lare, 
and ſome Kinds of Puſtules, particularly the Kabies or the 
Itch; had a Mind to try it in a Pocky Itch: A Sou 
was hereupon unexpectedly raiſed, and the Patient wi 
cured not only of his Itch, but of his Pox. The fame 
Method he afterwards uſed for the Pox itſelf; Kane 
ing with great Succeſs therein, others were induced to 10. 
low him ; and thus did it arrive at its preſent Height. 
There are Two Manners of applying Mercury io 
a Salivation: The one external, by mixing it Kn 
ſome Unguent, Plaiſter, or Perfume, and then rub . 
on the Joints, Sc. The other internal, where tis ta 1 
at the Mouth. In each Caſe the Mercury pine. 
ſelf into the Maſs of Blood, and mixing with the 7 
nereal Poiſon, the Two Bodies thus locked together, on 
drawn, with the Seroſity, into the Sa/ival Glands, * 
they are ſeparated and diſcharged, as finding the r 
of the Glands proportioned: to Nate Figures, and mr 
to receive them. But, for the Manner wherein the Me 
cury acts to raiſe the Salivation, ſee Max che lie 
Dr. Quincy, will have the internal to be much tue 
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„ \{-th0d. The Mineral Globules, he thinks, 
and ren MH, ined with Salts, in the Preparations 
being in ardly, will, by the Irritation thereof, be caſily 
brenne ron off by the Secretory Organs, till the 


15 1275 difeberged of its Load: Whereas, in 


1 Fricti tis 
Nercurial We Bd in the Interſtices of the Fibres, 
ticles ae the Bones. Add to this, that by computing 

Copa of Mercury in all the Doſes neceſſary to 
1 a Spitting, internally; and the hr 50 of the 
Reiner uſed when *tis done by Unction; the 
de : uſed in the latter Caſe, far exceeds that in the 
re. 7 onſequently, the ill Effects apprehended from 

dangerous Medicine, muſt be vaſtly more ſenſible in 
2 Cafe than the other. The external Application, 
— is only to be allowed of, where either the Caſe 


vill bear the Violence of ſuch a Management, or out- 


| ward Ulcers and Tumours, require a particular Cure by 


Linements. i : 
„a great French Phyſician, M. Chicuyneau, 
—_ of the Univerſity of Montpellier, has lately 
done ſome Dilcredit to the Practice of Salivaring in any 
Manner; And that, in a little Treatiſe lately publiſhed, 
where he endeavours to prove, That the Saltvation it ſelf 
contributes nothing to the Cure, but is rather prejudicial 
thereto: That the Salutary Effects of the Mercury 
are independant of any Evacuation at all; and that it 
adds purely 4s a Specific. Tis without Reaſon, therefore, 
he urges, that Venereal Patients are put to the Torture of 
+ Salivation, fince the full Effect of the Medicine is 
had without carrying Matters to that Extremity. The 
Salivation is only an Accident to the Cure; which is 
effectually obtained by a Mercurial Unguent rubbed on 
the Joints in ſuch Quantities, and at ſuch Intervals, as 
not to raiſe any Salivation. He ſupports the whole by 
the Experience of Forty or Fifty Cures wrought in one 
Year, by the New Method, This Method, it ſeems, has 
been lately, too, tried in England, and with Succeſs; as 
appears from 2 Tranſlation of Chicopneau's Piece juſt 
Able with Notes. | | 
8 


freſh Herbs, ſeaſoned with Salt, Oil, and Vinegar. Some 
add Muſtard, hard Eggs, and Sugar ; others, Pepper, 
and other Spices, with Orange-Peel, Saffron, Sc. Some 
define Sallet more generally, A Compoſition of Plants and 
Roots, of ſeveral Kinds, to be eaten raw or green, blanch- 
ed or candied, by themſelves, or mixed with others ; and 
even, occaſionally, boiled, pickled, or otherwiſe prepared 
and diſguiſed, to render them more grateful to the Pa- 
late. But this Definition includes Pot. herbs, &c. which 
the Generality of Authors deny to be any proper Salleting, 
though others ſtiffly maintain it. Menage derives the 
Word from the Latin, Salate, of Sal, Salt; others from 
Sucedo. Du Cangſe from Salgama; which is uſed in Auſo- 
nius, and Columella in the ſame Senſe, | 


Compoſition of SALLETS. 


The Frigeipal Sallet. herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily 
make the Baſis of our Exgliſp Sallers, are Lettice, Sellery, 
Endive, Creſſes, Radiſh, and Rape, Sc. Along with 
which, by way of Furniture, or Additionals, are uſed 
Purſlane, Spinage, Sorrel, Taragon, Burnet, Corn. Sallet, 
and Chervil. The different Taſtes of Mankind will not 
low any certain Mixture of theſe to be preſcribed as moſt. 
res but Kill, in mixing them, the Reliſh of the ſeve- 
ral Herbs is to be confider'd : Thoſe, for Inſtance, which are 
moſt hot aud biting ; as Creſſes, Muſtard, Sellery, Taragon, 
Chervil, cs wit thoſe that are more cool and infipid to 
tte Taſte as Turnips, Rape, Spinage, Lettice, Corn-Sallet, 
urſlane, Oc. by this Means the Herbs may be ſo judi- 
ciouſly mixed, that the too ſtrong Taſte of one Kind may 
mt over-power all the reſt ; and the infipid Kinds be di- 


ſtcretely uſed to moderate and qualis the Heat and Pap: 
on of the Year is more hot. 


gency of the others, as the Sea 


orcold; fo as every Sallet may not only be. agrecable 
to the Tafte, but alſo Phyfſic 8 455 Body. : oo 


" 


Culture of Sartre. 


18 Gar deners call Small verbs, in Sallets, thoſe which 


Id always be cut while in the Seed Leaf; as Creſſes, 


Nuſtard, Radiſh, Turnip, Spinage, and Lettice ; all 


which are raiſed from Seeds ſown in Drills or Lines, 


u Pla, ne to, the End of March, under Glaſſes 


natural Beds, 


Ge. 28 in March, &c. and laſtiy, in the Rigour of 
N in hot Beds. If they — to be — in 
roity Weather, putting them in Spring · Water two 


4 


ble, ſome of the _ Par. 
i 


ſane, an inſipid, yet cooling Herb, is admired by 


ALLET, or Salade, a Diſh of eatable Herbs ordina- 
ly accompanying Roaſt-meat, compoſed chiefly of crude, 


with the 
' bruiſed into a Maſh. therein. 


SAL 


Hours, e'er they be uſed; recovers them, In itherin 
Small-berbs, the beſt Way is to pull them up by the Ros 
from the hot Beds. If the Roots be left, and a ſecond 
{oP of Salleting ſown on the ſame Bed, it will not 
proſper. In ſowing ſecond: Crops, tis alſo to be ob/erved,; 
that Seeds of the ſame Kind be not ſown in the ſame 
Place ; but the Ground is to be eaſed by varying its Bur- 
then, putting hot Seeds where cold ones grew before, Cc. 
Another Rule is, that no Plant be placed in the ſame Spot 
where the ſame Kinds have been growing. Vinter- 
Sallets are greatly improved by b 1 d Sellery, which 
is a hot Herb, of a very rich Flavour; raiſed from Seed 
ſown in March, and April, in a well expoſed Place, and 
tranſplanted, fix Weeks after its firſt 132 into 
Beds, where it remains till the Middle of une, and 
then planted in Trenches 8 or 10 Inches wide, and as 
many deep, firſt pruning off the Tops and Roots, As 
they grow large, they are earthed up within 4 or 5 Inches 
of the Top, which is repeated ſeveral times, till they 
be fit for Uſe... Endive blanch d is much uſed in 
Winter Sallets, though it have neither Taſte nor Fla- 
vour; 'tis cultivated much after the fame Manner 
as Sellery.— Of Lettice there are various Kinds, the 
belt are the Raman, Durch brown, Imperial, and Sileſia- 
Kings, all which cabbage well. They are all commonly ſown 
with other Crops in March, for Summer. Sallets, and in 
Auguſt, to be tranſplanted, or Seprember, to ſtand the 
Winter, either to be cut for Winter. Sallers, or to cabbage 
early next Spring for Seeds. See SEEDS. Indeed the 
Roman will ſcarce bear the Froſt. | 
For the Additional, or Secondary Sa/ler-herhs : Burnet 
is a cool perennial Herb, whoſe tender Leaves, mixed 
with other Herbs in Winter, give the agreeable Flavour 
of a Cucumber: Tis propagated by Seed ſown in March. 
Corn. Sallet, raiſed at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Manner, makes a good Winter. Sallet Furniture; Pur- 
ſome 
in Summer. Sallets: "Tis raiſed by Seeds ſown in March 
in a warm Place. Sorrel is chiefly uſed in the Spring, 
when the young Leaves are very agreeable. *Tis raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, uſually in Rows or Drills. 
mage is a neceſſary Ingredient in raw Sallets, to be cut 


in Ear- leaf; but 'tis better for boiled Sallets in the 


Winter and Spring. Tis ſown in March, April, and 
May; and again in Auguſt, in a Place well expoſed to 
the Sun, that the Leaves may be large enough for boil- 
ing in the Winter. Taragon, of all others, ſhould never 
be wanting; tis a Cordial Herb, though not the moſt 
gn taſted : Yet a few Leaves, or three or four of 
the tender Tops, give a Sallet a good Reliſh. Tis pro- 
pagated from Slips, taken from the Root, and Pb in 
March. Note, in the Spring, Dandelion blanch'd, 
which is gather'd in almoſt every plough'd Field, makes 
an excellent Sallet mixed with other Herbs. Some like- 
wiſe gather Violet Flowers, Couſlips, and Bloſſoms of 
Burrage, as part of the Sallet Furniture; others, Fennel, 
and Parſley. See Por-HERBS. | 


Preparation and Dreſſing of SALLETS. 


The Scllery and Endive, have their hollow, green 
Stem, or Stalk, ſtripp'd of all its outfide Leaves, and 
{liced in the blanch'd Part, cutting the Root into four 
Parts. The other ingredient Herbs being exquiſitely 
culled and cleanſed, ot all faulty Leaves, S. are waſh'd 
rather by ſprinkling, than ſobbing them in Spring- water; 
laid to drain of all ſuperfluous Moiſture, then ſhook and 
ſqueezed together gently, in a coarſe Cloth, to diſpoſe 
them to receive the Seaſonings, vis, the Salt, Vinegar, 
Oil, Sc. The Oil not to be yellow, or high colour'd, but of a 
ale Olive Green, without either Taſte or Smell. See OIL. 

he Vinegar pertectly clear, neicher ſour nor pall'd. See 
ViNEGAR. The Salt to be the beſt ordinary Bay-Salt, 
clean, bright, and dry. Some indeed recommend the 
Eſſential Salts and Spirits of Vegetables; or thoſe of the 
Alcalizate and Fix'd Kind, extracted from the Calcination 
of Balm, Roſemary, Wormwood, c. and affirm, That, 
without eating the groſs Sallet. herbs themſelves, we might 
have healing, cooling, generous Sallets, wholly out of the 
Salt-Setler. See SALT. Note, In the Proportion of the 
Salt, Pepper, and Vinegar, Regard is to be had to the 
Seaſon, Conſtitution, c. the two firſt being beſt for cold, 
the ſecond for hot Stomachs and Seaſons. For a mode- 
rate Oxalme, or Sallet. Vehicle, to three Parts of Oil, put 
one of Vinegar, or Lemon, or Orange Juice, and in the 
Mixture, ſteep Slices of Horſe-radiſh with a little Salt; 
occaſionally, add a little Guinea Fepper, and Muftard, 

Volks of two Eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and 
5 Pour the Whole on the 
Herbs, ſtirring and mingling them till they be thoroughly 
imbibed. * 0 


SALLY, 


4, 


Salii from Saltare, to dance; becauſe, after aſſiſting at 
Sacrifices, they went dancin i | 
Ancyles or Bucklers in the Lett-Hand, and a Rod in the 
Right _ Rriking muſically on one another's Bucklers with 
their Rods, and ſinging Hymns in Honour of the Gods. 
There were Two Companies or Colleges of Salii: The an- 
cient eſtabliſhed by Numa, called Palatiui; the latter by 
22410 Haſtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Servius, 
indeed, tell us, That there were Two Kinds in- 
ſtitutecd by Numa, the Culini and Quirinales; and 
Two other Kinds by Tullus, the Paveri and Pal. 
lorii. In Singing, they uſed a Song called Saliare Carmen; 
and after the 2 were entertained with a Feaſt: 
Whence Saliares Epule, and Saliares Dapes, paſſed in- 
to a Proverb for good Eating. Their Chief, called Præſul, 
and Magiſter Suliorum, was one of their Number. Twas 
he led the Band, and begun the Dance; the reſt imita- 
ting all his Steps and Motions. The whole Company 
was called CMlegium Saliorum. f 
Sex Pompeius makes mention of Salian Maids, Virgines 
Saliares, hired for the Purpoſe, and joyned with the Salii, 
wearing a Kind of Military Garb, called Paludamentum, 
with high round Bonnets like the Slii, and, like them, 
ogy Sacrifice with the Portifices in the Palaces of 


ings. - M. Patin takes it, there is a Figure of one of 


the Salii on a Medal of the Aguinian Family; who, be- 
fides the Buckler in one Hand, holds the Caduceus in 
the other. But his Look is very grave and ſedate ; and be- 
fides, the Buckler he holds, does not ſeem to be an Auchle, 
as being quite round, and not indented any where. And 
again, why ſhould a Prieſt of Mars, the God of War, 
be repreſented with a Caductus, the Emblem of Peace? 
"Tis probable therefore, this is no Figure of any Salius, 
as Patin imagines. | | 
SALIVA, Spzztle, a thin pellucid Humour, ſeparated by 
the Glands about the Mouth and Fauces ; and conveyed 
by proper Salival Dufts into the Mouth, for ſeveral 
| Uſes. See 8ALIvAL Ducts. It conſiſts of a great deal 
of Water or Phlegm, and a Volatile Salt ; ſome add, a 
ſulphurous Spirit. The Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, is 
void both of Tafte and Smell ; does not harden by Heat; 
is more copious, fluid, ſharp, penetrating, and detergent, 


as a Perſon has faſted longer; and is ſeparated from the 
Body is prepared for Salivation by a copious and conti- 


pure Arterial Blood. The Glands wherein the Saliva is 
{eparatedfrom the Blood, are the Parotides; the Maxillary 
Glands; the Sublinguates, or thoſe under the Tongue; 
the Amyedale, or Almonds of the Ears, aud the Pala- 
tinæ, or Glands of the Palate : See each under its proper 
Article. The great Uſe of the Saliva, is in maſticating 
and diluting the Food, and. making the firſt Digeſtion 
thereof. The other Uſes are to moiſten the Tongue, 
to render its Mot ion more quick and eaſy; to lubricate 
the Throat and Oeſophagus, in order to facilitate Degluti- 
tion, to prevent Thirſt, and to aſſiſt in the Senſation of 
Taſtes, by diſſolving the Salts, Some imagine it to do 
the Office of a Aſenſtruum to mix the oily and aqueous 
Parts of the Food more intimately, to diſſolve the Saline 
Parts, and to procure a Fermentation in the Stomach. But 
Dr. Drake will not allow it fit for that Purpoſe, Were 
the Saliva, ſays he, acrimonious enough for this, *twould 
be impoſſible but it muſt offend the Stomach ; eſpe. 
cially, confidering the Quantities of it that many ſwal- 
low, even upon an empty Stomach. See DicxsriON. 

M. Cee, who has a Medicinal Theſis on the Sub-. 
ject of the Saliva, obſerves, That it takes its Name from 
the Salt it contains; which Salt he will have to be partly 
a Volatile Acid, and partly Alcalious. He adds, That 
it contains ſome Oleaginous Parts, and a little Earth. 
Buy being compounded of ſo many different Kinds of 
Parts, it becomes a Diſſolvent proper for all the different 
Kinds of Foods whereof we live. Its natural and lau- 
dable State, is to be a little more Viſcid than common 
Water, and much leſs ſo than Milk. Tis preſerved in 
this State by the Application of the Spirits, and of the 
Particles of Air which infinuate into it. According to all 
Appearance, the Saliva is derived from the Blood of the 
Arteries, Part of the Arterial Blood brought to the Sali- 
val Glands, ſerves to feed them; another Part is re- 
turned into the Veins, and continues the Circulation, and 
a third Parr, which is the Serum, receiving a ſub acid 
Quality from them, is converted into Saliva. Some Au- 
thors have imagined, that the Nervous Juice contributed 
to the Compoſition of the Saliva; the rather becauſe 
larger and more numerous Twigs of Nerves are commu- 
nicated to theſe Glands, than to moſt other Parts. which 
yet have a more exquiſite Feeling than theſe, But Dr. 
Nuck has refuted this Opinion by ſeveral Experiments. 

Too great an Excretion of Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, 
diſorders the firſt Digeſtion ; and hence cauſes Thirſt, 
Dryneſs, a black Bile, Conſumption, Atrophy : On the 
contrary, if no Saliva be diſcharged into the Mouth, or 
leſs than ordinary, it ſpoils both the Manducation of the 


about the Streets with 


the Maxillary Glands, ſituate under 


 Glangs, in 1656. The Upper Saliva Dug 


of the Parotides paſs cloſe over the 
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'Food, and its Taſte Bugle 
withal, occafions Thirſt. £77,900 Digeſt, ad | 
_ SALIVAL, or Salivary Dafs, in 

little Canals lately diſcovered 3 whe n Certain 
into the Mouth. The Lower $aling — 
terminated behind the Dentes a lower Jav, ud 


| s, 
ſcribed by our Dr. Wharton, in his Meng of 


vered by Nico/as Steno, in 1660. wan diſa. 
the Faraud Glands; whence "Me ay from 
ator, it terminates near the third Upper Grind be 
Bartheline, in 1682, diſcovered another Sling Up, 
coming from the Glands ſituate on the Side Ind, 
Tongue; tho Rivinus, a Fhyſician of Leipſic, had 
tioned it before, in a Diſſertation printed in 160 * 
Nuck, Profeſſor at Leiden, diſcovered a Tal | Fw 
Duct, ariſing from a Gland fituate in the Orbit * 
Eye, between the Mfſculus Obauftor, and the U . 
Part of the Os Zugale. Theſe Ducts are al ot 
there ER 1 of var Kind on either Side. Bu ü 
retended, the Two laſt are only found i 
2 not in Man. | E 9 Brute 
As the Demand of Saliva is greateſt in Mafticaic 
Deglutition, Talking, c. fo, Dr. Drake obſerves the Di 
poſition of the Salival Ducts, to favour the Diſc 0 
thoſe Occaſions, is very remarkable : Thus rage a 
; _— Maſjelers 
and rhro* the Brccinatores. The Salival Duff the 
Maxillary Glands paſs cloſe under the Mylohyoidens where 
the ſublingual Glands are placed; by Means whereof the 
Intumeicence of the Maſſerers, in Chewing, accelerate the 
Spittle in the Pærotid Salival Ducts; as the Mylobyoideus 
does in the Action of Deglutition, in drawing the Hyuize 
upwards. The Agitation of the Cheeks and Lips, is ſuf. 
ficient to promote the Diſcharge from the Glands of the 
Lips, Oc. f 
SALIVATION, in Medicine, a promoting of the Flux 
of Saliva, by Means of Medicines; chehy Mercury, 
See MERCURIALS. The chief Uſe of Salivation is in 
Diſeaſes adhering to the Glands, and the Membrars 
Adipoſa ; principally in the Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
"Tis ſometimes alſo uſed in Epidemic Diſeaſes, The 


nued Uſe of attenuating, diluting, ſoftening Decodtions; 
as of Scabious, Pellitory, China, Sarſaparilla, Safſafra, 
and Santal, Salivation is either Partial or Univerſd, 
By the firſt, only, the Humours of ſome Part of the Body 
are to be diſcharged ; as in Cararrhs, Tooth. ach, &c. By the 
ſecond, the whole Maſs of Blood is to be ___ The 
firſt is raiſed by a {low continued Chewing of ſome tena- 
cious Matter, as Maſtich, Wax, Myrrh ; dec if other 
ſharp Things be mixed with them, as Pyrethrum or Bar- 
tram, Ginger, or Pepper. Or by drawing in ſharp irritating 
Vapours, as thoſe. ” Tobacco, Roſemary, Thyme, Mar- 
joram, c. The latter is effected by the Action of ſuch 
Medicines as create ſome {light but conſtant Nauſea; 2 
Stibium not quite fixed, nor yet quite emetic; a little com- 
mon Vitriol, £9c. but chiefly ſuch as diſſolve all the Parts 
of the Maſs of Blood, turn them into Zympha, and 
thus caule a Pryaliſim. Such is crude Quickſilver, Cinna- 
dar, a Solution of Quickſilyer in Aqua-fortis, White and 
Red Precipitate, Turbith Minerale, {ſweet Sublimate of 
Mercury, Sc. EE 
Mzxcuriar SALIVATION, is now a very uſual Me. 
thod of Cure; eſpeciaily in Venereal Scrophulous, 
Hypochondriac Caſes. In Effect, it prayes the ſureſt 
Remedy yet diſcovered for the Lues; tho' the Diſcorery 
hereof, as that of molt other Remedies, 1s owing 1 
Chance. Fac. Carpi, a Phyſician of Borwlgne, having 
read in Auicenme and Meſye, Two Arab. Authors, that 
Mercury applied - externally, was proper for the 75 
and ſome Ninds of Puſtules, particularly the Scabies or te 
Itch; had a Mind to try it in a Pocky Itch: A Falun 
was hereupon unexpectedly raiſed, and the Patient un. 
cured not only of his Itch, but of his Pox. The fam 
Method he afterwards uſed for the Pox itſelf; od wn! 
ing with great Succeſs therein, others were induced #9 fel. 
low him; and thus did it arrive at its preſent Height. 
There are Two Manners of applying Mercury to * 
a Salivation: The one . by mixing it «a 1 
ſome Unguent, Plaiſter, or Perfume, and then rub = 
on the Joints, Cc. The other internal, where ue 05, 
at the Mouth. In each Caſe. the Mercury inſinuater. s 
ſelf into the Maſs of Blood, and mixing with the 
nereal Poiſon, the Two Bodies thus locked together, © 
drawn, with the Seroſity, into the Salival Glands, w 
they are ſeparated and diſcharged, as finding the r 
of the Glands proportioned: to their Figures, and Pi 


to receive them. But, for the Manner wherein the 


cury acts to raiſe the Salivation, ſee Man dus ff, 
Dr. Quincy, will have the internal to be much the 
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beter Method. The Mineral Globules, he thinks, 


" ima bined with Salts, in the Preparations 
; being rand e by the Irritation thereof, be eaſily 
5 27 thrown off by the Secretory Organs, till the 
mM 1 quite diſcharged of its Load: Whereas, in 
N ail Frictions, "tis poſſible, tome of the = Par. 
de. 1 be left lodged in the Interſtices of the Fibres, 
the tices of the Bones. Add to this, that by computing 
og. 1 "proportion of Mercury in all the Doſes neceſſary to 
Wi the 4 Spitting, internally; and the 3 of the 
2 Ee uſed when 'tis done by Unction; the 
12 er tity aſed in the latter Caſe, far exceeds that in the 
ut, oy ."conſequently, the ill Effects apprehended from 
the = dangerous Medicine, muſt be vaſtly more ſenſible in 
en. Fl one Caſe than the other. The external Application, 
th, \erefore is only to be allowed of, where either the Caſe 
val 111 bear the Violence of ſuch a Management, or out- 
the bas” Ulcers and Tumours, require a particular Cure by 
pet Linements. 5 : 
de, Indeed, a great French Phyſician, M. Chicoyneau, 
tis Chancellor of the Univerſity of Montpellier, has lately 
es done ſome Diſcredit to the Practice of Salivating in any 
| Manner; And that, in a little Treatiſe lately publiſhed, 
0 where he endeavours to prove, That the Salivation it ſelf 
A contributes nothing to the Cure, but is rather prejudicial 
by thereto: That the Salutary Effects of the Mercury 
w are independant of any Evacuation at all; and that it 
res, adds purely 48 a Specific. *Tis without Reaſon, therefore, 
* he urges, that Venereal Patients are put to the Torture of 
wy a Salvation, fince the full Effect of the Medicine ie 
— had without carrying Matters to that Extremity. The 


Sulivation is only an Accident to the Cure; which is 
effectually obtained by a Mercurial 1 5 * rubbed on 
the Joints in ſuch Quantities, and at ſuch Intervals, as 
not to raiſe any Salivation. He ſupports the whole by 
the Experience of Forty or Fifty Cures wrought in one 
Year, by the New Method, This Method, it ſeems, has 
been lately, too, tried in England, and with Succeſs; as 
appears from a Tranſlation of Chicopneau's Piece juſt 
ble with Notes. 1 
SALLET, or Salade, a Diſh of eatable Herbs ordina- 
ly W N Roaſt - meat, compoſed chiefly of crude, 
freſh Herbs, kalened with Salt, Oil, and Vinegar. Some 
add Muſtard, hard Eggs, and Sugar ; others, Pepper, 
and other Spices, with Orange-Peel, Saffron, c. Some 
define Sallet more generally, A Compoſition of Plants and 
Roots, of ſeveral Kinds, to be eaten raw or green, blanch- 
ed or candied, by themſelves, or mixed with others ; and 
even, occaſionally, boiled, pickled, or otherwiſe prepared 


g and diſguiſed, to render them more grateful to the Pa- 
3 late. But this Definition includes Pot. herbs, &c. which 
1 the Generality of Authors deny to be any proper Salleting, 
though others ſtiffly maintain it. Menage derives the 
8 Word from the Latin, Salate, of Sal, Salt; others from 
h Salcedo. Du Cangſe from Salgama; which is uſed in Auſo- 
= nius, and Columella in the ſame Senſe. | | 
: Compoſition of SALLETs. 
0 The principal Saller-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily 
4 make the Baſis of our Exgliſp Salers, are Lettice, Sellery, 
f Endive, Creſſes, Radiſh, and Rape, &c. Along with 


which, by way of Furniture, or Additionals, are uſed 
urſlane, Spinage, Sorrel, Taragon, Burnet, Corn. Sallet, 
and Chervil. The different Taſtes of Mankind will not 
allow any certain Mixture of theſe to be preſcribed as moſt 
i but ſtill, in mixing them, the Reliſh of the ſeve- 

Herbs is to be conſider d: Thoſe, for Inſtance, which are 
moſt hot aud biting ; as Creſſes, Muſtard, Sellery, Taragon, 
Chervil, Sec wit thoſe that are more cool and inſipid to 
the Taſte as Turnips, Rape, Spinage, Lettice, Corn- Sallet, 
urſlane, Oc. by this Means the Herbs may be ſo judi- 
ciouſly mixed, that the too ſtrong Taſte of one Kind may 
| 85 over-power all the reſt; and the infipid Kinds be di- 
cretely uſed to moderate and qualify the Heat and Pun- 
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or cold; fo as every Sallet may not only be. agreeable 
to the Taſte, but alſo Phyfic - the Body. 125 
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Culture of SALLETS, 


A Gar deners call Sal. berbs, in Sallers, thoſe which 
10 always be cut while in the Seed Leaf; as Creſſes, 
which a1 Radiſh, Turnip, Spinage, and Lettice ; all 
ch are raiſed from Seeds ſown in Drills or Lines, 

id. February to the End of March, under Glaſſes 
and thence to the Middle of May, upon 
eats | th, armly expoſed; and during the Summer 
in more ſhady Places; and afterwards, in Septem- 

the Win Ka In March, &c. and laſtly, in the Rigour of 
* * in hot Beds. If they chance to be frozen in 
"ity Weather, putting them in Spring-Water two 
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gene; of the others, as the Seaſon of the Year is more hot 
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Hours, eder they be uſed, recovers them, In gathering 
Small. herb the beſt Way is to pull them up by — D 
from the hot Beds. If the Roots be left, and a ſecond 
By of Salleting ſown on the ſame Bed, it will not 
proſper. In ſowing ſecond: Crops, tis alſo to be obſerved,; 
that Seeds of the ſame Kind be not ſown in the ſame 
Place ; but the Ground is to be eaſed by varying its Bur- 
then, putting hot Seeds where cold ones grew before, c. 
Another Rule is, that no Plant be placed in the ſame Spot 
where the ſame Kinds have been growing. Wintcy- 
Sallets are greatly improved by blanch'd Sellery, which 
is a hot Herb, of a very rich Flavour; raiſed from Seed 
ſown in March, and April, in a well expoſed Place, and 
tranſplanted, fix Weeks after its firſt. Appearance, into 
Beds, where it remains till the Middle of e, and 
then planted in Trenches 8 or 10 Inches wide, and as 
many deep, firſt pruning off the Tops and Roots, As 
they grow large, they are earthed up within 4 or 5 Inches 
of the Top, which is repeated ſeveral times, till they 
be fit for Uſe... Endive blanch d is much uſed in 
Winter Sallets, though it have neither Taſte nor Fla- 
vour; tis cultivated much after the ſame Mannet 
as Sellery.— Of Lettice there are various Kinds, the 
beſt are the Raman, Dutch brown, Imperial, and Sileſia- 
Kings, all which cabbage well. They are all commonly ſown 
with other Crops in March, for Summer. Sallets, and in 
Arguſt, to be tranſplanted, or Seprember, to ſtand the 
Winter, either to be cut for Minter. Sallers, or to cabbage 
early next Spring for Seeds. See SEDS. Indeed the 
Roman will ſcarce bear the Froſt. | 
For the Additional, or Secondary Sa/ler-herbs : Burnet 
is a cool perennial Herb, whoſe tender Leaves, mixed 
with other Herbs in Winter, give the agreeable Flavour 
of a Cucumber: "Tis propagated by Seed ſown in March. 
Corn. Sallet, raiſed at the fame Time, and in the ſame 
Manner, makes a good Winter. Sallet Furniture; Pur- 


ſane, an infipid, yer cooling Herb, is admired by ſome 


in Summer. Sallets: "Tis raiſed by Seeds ſown in March 
in a warm Place. Sorrel is chiefly uſed in the Spring, 
when the young Leaves are very agreeable. *Tis raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, uſually in Rows or Drills. 
Spinage is a neceſſary Ingredient in raw Sallets, to be cut 
in the Ear-leaf; but 'tis better for boiled Sa/lers in the 
Winter and Spring. Tis ſown in March, April, and 
May; and again in Auguſt, in a Place well expoſed to 
the Sun, that the Leaves may be large enough for boil- 
ing in the Winter. Taragon, of all on; ſhould never 
be wanting; tis a Cordial Herb, though not the moſt 
agreeably taſted : Yet a few Leaves, or three or four of 
the render * give a Sallet a good Reliſh. Tis pro- 
pagated from Slips, taken from the Root, and Picket | in 
March. Note, in the Spring, Dandelion blanch'd, 
which is gather d in almoſt every plough'd Field, makes 
an excellent Sallet mixed with other Herbs. Some like- 
wiſe gather Violet Flowers, Couſlips, and Bloſſoms of 
Burrage, as part of the Sallet Furniture; others, Fennel, 
and Parſley. See Por-HERꝝs. 5 


reparation and Dreſſing of SaLLERTVS. 


The Sellery and Endive, have their hollow, green 
Stem, or Stalk, ſtripp'd of all its outfide Lea ves, and 
{liced in the blanch'd Part, cutting the Root into four 
Parts. The other ingredient Herbs being exquiſitely 
culled and cleanſed, ot all faulty Leaves, Cc. are waſh'd 
rather by ſprinkling, than ſobbing them in Spring- water; 
laid to drain of all ſuperfluous Moiſture, then ſhook and 
ſqueezed together gently, in a coarſe Cloth, to diſpoſe 
them to receive the Seaſonings, vis. the Salt, Vinegar, 
Oil, Sc. The Oil not to be yellow, or high colour'd, but of a 
E Olive Green, without either Taſte or Smell. See Oi T. 

he Vinegar pertectly clear, neither ſour nor pall'd. See 
ViNEGAR. The Salt to be the beſt ordinary Bay-Salt, 
clean, bright, and dry. Some indeed recommend the 
Eſſential Salts and Spirits of Vegetables, or thoſe of the 
Alcalizate and Fix'd Kind, extracted from the Calcination 
of Balm, Roſemary, Wormwood, Sc. and affirm, That, 
without eating the groſs Sallet.- herbs themſelves, we might 
have healing, cooling, generous - Sallets, wholly out of the 
Salt-Setler. See SaLT. Note, In the Proportion of the 
Salt, Pepper, and Vinegar, Regard is to be bad to the 
Seaſon, Conſtitution, Sc. the two firſt being beſt for cold, 
the ſecond for hot Stomachs and Seaſons. For a mode- 


rate Oxalme, or Sallet- Vehicle, to three Parts of Oil, put 


one of Vinegar, or Lemon, or Orange Juice, and in the 
Mixture, ſeep Slices of Horſe-radiſh with a little Salt; 
occaſionally, add a little Guinea Pepper, and Muſtard, 
with the Yolks of two Eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and 
bruiſed into a Maſh. therein. Pour the Whole on the 


Herbs, ſtirring and mingling them till they be thoroughly 


imbibed. 
SALLY, 
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SAL 


SALLY, in Architecture, from the French Sallie, is 
what we more uſually call Projecture. See PRofxc- 
TURE. | 

SALLY, in the Military Art, the ifſuing out of the 
Beſieged from their 'Town or Fort, and falling _ 
Beſiegers to cut them off, nail their Cannon, hinder the 
Progreſs of their Approaches, deſtroy their Works, c. 
To Cut off a Sally, is to get between thoſe who made it 
and the [own. 1. N 1 
SALON, or Saloon, in Architecture, a very lofty, ſpa- 
cious Hall, vaulted at Top, and fometimes comprehend- 
ing two Stories, or Ranges, of Windows: As that at 
P/enbein-Houſe. The Salon is a Grand Room in the 
Middle of a Building, or at the Head of a Gallery, Oc. 

Its Faces, or Sides, are all to have a Symmetry with 
each other; and as it uſually takes up the Height of 
two Stories, its Ceiling, Daviter obſerves, ſhould be with 
a moderate Sweep. 1 he Salon is a State Room, Tis 
much uſed in the Palaces in Faly; and from thence the 


Mode came to us. Embaſſadors, and other Great Viſi- 


tors, are uſually received in the Salon: Tis frequently 
built Square, ſometimes Octogonal, as at Marly, and 
ſometimes in other Forms. | 


SALT, Sal, in Chymiſtry, a ſimple, acid Subſtance 


which enters the Compoſition of all Bodies, and is held 
one of the Five Principles, or Elements thereof; only to 
be extracted by Fire. See Prxinciets. Salt, M. Hom- 
berg obſerves, is an Ingredient in all Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Bodies, excepting perhaps ſome Metals, and 
Stones. In Vegetables and Mineral Bodies, that have un- 
dergone a Fermentation, the Salt riſes firſt in the Alembic, 
then the Phlegm : If the Mixt have undergone a Fer- 
mentation, the Sa/7 riſes after the Phlegm. | 
Sars are diſtinguiſhed, with Regard to the Manner 
of extracting them, Sc. into Volatile, Fixed, and Eſſential. 
Volatile Salts, are thoſe light, ſubtle ones, which riſe 
eaſily upon Diſtillation, or are even exhaled by the Noſe, 
and rendered ſenſible to the Smell. See VoLATILE 
SaLr. Fixed Salts are ſuch as, being more Groſs and 
Material, reſiſt and ſuſtain the Fire; and are not raiſed 
by it, but remain, after Calcination, or Diſtillation, in the 
Earthy Part, at the Bottom. For the Manner of Extract- 
ing them, Oc. ſee FIxED SaLr. Eſſential Salts are 
thoſe drawn from Vegetables, without the Uſe of Fire, 
as by Cryſtallization, and other eaſy, natural Means. See 
EssENTIAL SALTs. Volatile Salts become diſtinguiſha- 
ble to the Noſe, Tongue, and Brain, by their Tenuity 
and Briskneſs; Fixed Falts by their Bitterneſs, and Heat 
in the Mouth. To theſe may be added an intermediate 


Kind of Salt, under the Title of Mixed Salts ; which 


are thoſe reſulting from a Mixture of a Volatilè with 
Fixed Salt. | 
Sars are of different Kinds, according to the diffe- 
rent Matters wherewith they are found. mixed: Some 
are mix'd Bodies themſelves, and their Mixture ſeparable 
8 Fire, and Lixivation; ſuch are all Eential Salts of 
Bb and all Fuſſue Salts, &c. but theſe are no proper 
Chymical Principles. There are others which we are 25. 
fible are mixed, and whoſe Mixture we know pretty near- 
ly, though we are not yet able to decompound them: 
Tis theſe make the Chymical Principle Salt; for our 
Analyſes will not render them more Simple, which is the 
Character of a Principle: And in this Senſe Salt is de- 
fined, A Matter aifſoluable by Water, and unchangeable by 
Fire; to which ſome add, Of a pungent Taſte. 
There are Three Kinds, or Claſſes, of Salts, which 
come under this Definition; Two whereof are Yelatile, 
and the Third Fixed. The Volatile ones, are Acid Salts, 
and Urinous Salts ; the Fixes, are thoſe drawn by a Lixi- 
vium after Calcination, and called Lixivious Salts. Na- 
ture produces none of theſe Salts ſimple and unmixed, 
but we eaſily extract them by Art, from the Mixts where- 
in ſhe has placed them. The Principal Natural Salts 
may be reduced to 1 Sea. Fat, and Pitriol. 
Each whereof has its different Kinds; of the various 
Combination whereof, with different Oily Matters, all 
the Natural Salts, we know of, are compounded, Theſe 
Salts are found, by Chymical Analyſes, to conſiſt of 
Aqueous, Earthy, Oily, or Sulphurous, and Acid Parti- 
cles. The Acid Matter is the Pure Salt, or the Falt- 
Principle, and is the Baſe of all the reſt. This M. Hom- 
berg obſerves, is pretty uniform, and nearly the ſame in 
all Salts, before the particular Determination to form this 
or that Salt, by the particular Admixture of the Sul- 
pur, Sc. Salt petre, Sen. Salt, &c. therefore are not 
rinciples, but the Acid | Salts diſtilled from them are, 
and the Water wherein theſe Salts ſwim, and the Earth, 
or Fixed Salt, remaining in the Retort after Diſtilla«/ 
tion, are other Chymical Principles. See Parton, and 
ARTH; e 8 N a 14 
The Principle Salt is held a Mean between the Active 
and Paſſive Principles. The pure Acid, though accom- 
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the 


ied with its fulphurous determinations 1 
22 ſenſible but when lodged cher f Tt, hexer 
Matter, or artificially in ſome fimple aqu "Me enn 
In the firſt Caſe, it appears under the Form 17 Mater, 
lized Salt, as Salt Feire, Sc. See Sarp we cryſtal. 
ſecond Caſe, it appears in the Form of an * in the 
which, according to the Determination of the 28 Spiri, 
accompanies it,is either Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit Pe tha 
Salt, or Spirit of Vitriol ; and what we have here oh. 
of the three Simple, or Fuſſile Salrs, may be applet 
other more Compound Salts of Plants, Animal? f 5 tol 
this Difference, That when, in Form of a Care with 
theſe laſt always take a greater Quantity of "9h A, 

ter, and when in Form of an Acid Spirit, a greater Yar 
tity of aqueous Matter, than the Simple ones, wow 
it follows, that the Acid Spirits of Compound 90 ence 
always weaker, lighter, 490 leſs Penetrating than oh 
Foſfide Salts ; and after Diſtillation leave a greater * 
tity or can Matter behind them. Qua 

We don't know preciſely what Figures th 

Principles, Arid, Urinal, and Tixivid, mu her . 
to judge by their Effects, one would conclude. the Ati 
to be pointed, only the Points ſheathed in ſome fulvh 
rous Matter, The Urinons Salts to be Spunges, * 
ing ſome of the Acid, and ſome of the fœtid Oil ot the 
Animal or Plant: And the Liæivious Hults to be Spung 
only containing the Remainder of the Acid, which the 
calcining Fire could not expel. | 

Acid Spirits may be conceived as pure, and withou 

any Mixture; in which Caſe all Acids will be found of 
the ſame Nature: But if we conſider them as Diſtila. 
tion gives them, we ſhall always find them accompanied 
with ſome ſulphurous Matter, which we cannot ſepa. 
rate from them, and which gives the Degree of Adivity 
to the Acid Spirits. Tis this ſulphurous Matter which 
characterizes them, and makes all the Difference we find 
between Acid Spirits. M. Homberg ranges all the Kinds 
of Acid Spirits under Three different Claſſes, according 
to the different ſulphurous Matters which accom 
them. The Firſt Claſs is of thoſe which contained Animul 
or Vegetable Sulphur ; under which come all Acids, di. 
filled from Plants, Fruits, Woods, Ec. as alſo Spirit of 
Nitre, *Tis eaſy to conceive, that the Acids of Plants 
may have retained a Part of the Oil of the Plant, which 
is their Sulphur ; fince in reducing theſe Acids into Sus, 
we always find a little Oil therein; which can be nothing 
elſe but that of the Plants themſelves. And for Hal 
Petre, as this is always drawn from Earths moiſtened with 
the Excrements of Animals, or from old Walls, Plai- 
ſter, Sc. full of the ſulphurous Matters of the Animals 
that lived within them, ihe Soot, Sc. tis thence, doubt- 
leſs, Salt. petre borrows its Sulphur. See SAL T- PETE. 
The Second Claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous 
Sulphur : Under which come the Acids of Vitriol, Com- 
mon Sulphur, and Alum. For thoſe are all uſually 
drawn from the ſame Mineral Stone, wherein the bi- 
tuminous Matter, which makes one of the Principal Parts 
of Comnton Sulphtiy, predominates. See Sur phuR. The 
Third Claſs is of thoſe which contain a more fixed mi- 
neral, ſulphurous Matter; approaching nearer the I's 
perties of Metaline Sulphur : Under which Claſs come the 
Acids drawn from ſeveral Kinds of Sea Salts, Rid 
Salts, &c. For the Rock Salt, or Sal-Gemme, is always 
found in Places near Metalic Mines; and Sea-Sa/t, in 
Appearance, is nothing but Rock- Salt, the Quarries where- 
of have been penetrated by the Sea-Water, which has 
extracted all the Saltneſs therefrom, See SEA-SALT- 
The ſulphurous Matters of the Firſt Claſs of Acids be. 
ing very light, and taking up a deal of Place, muſt aug- 
ment the Bull. of the Points of the Acids to which the) 
are joined. And hence theſe Acids become diſabled fron 
enetrating very compact Bodies; but their Surface be. 
ing increaſed from the ſame Cauſe, the Flame will tary 
the greater Hold to drive them: And hence the Acids 0 
this Claſs act more ſwiftly than any of the reſt. Ile 
bituminous Sulphur is the leaſt active of all the Sulphurs 
we know, as being loaden with a great * of earthy 
Matter, which ſerves it as a Matrix. Hence it unites 
more difficultly with Saline Matters than any of the ot 
Sulphurs ; ſo that a leſs Quantity of it may be concell 
to adhere to the Acids of this, than of either of the other 
Claſſes. Accordingly” we find, that the Acids of this 
Claſs, uſed alone, ſcarce diſſolve any Metals; but wert 
with the others, partake of their Sulphur, and N 
become enabled to diſſolve all Metals. The Metalic 
Sulphur is of all others the moſt fixed; that is, its _— | 
are the ſmalleſt; and moſt compatt. See Fix1TY-,; 11 
the Points of this Claſs of Acids will not be much ſwelle 
by it, and of Conſequence will be able to inſinuate then. 
ſelves into the moſt compact Bodies, or thoſe whole 


ate the ſmalleſt. And for the ſame Reaſon they will : 


givs much held to the Flame that agitates ther fe 
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all 


Union 0 
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e add sich le Violence chan 8982 Fieſt 
thereof %, Acids joined to 4 1x94 , compole 
Clals af e irn of Nirre, with Salt of Tartar, 

Axel Sul ; Spirit of Saut, with Cult of Tartar, 

make agony en Salt 3; and Spirit of #itricl, with 

make 2 ar, a true . However, the two 1ngre- 

Su: ol , Aal remaing "the one Hurd, the other Y/o/4- 


[5 * 
tile: es Sales Ammoniaci, which are always 
plates. and Urinots Salrs, ate called Acalies 4, the 


felt 5 Fe mn eſteemed Antagoniſts ' to the Acid 
3 uſe their Mixture always occaſions a ſudden 
$415 dn, gut 'tis more probable this Ebullition is not 


them OH. 
the oth 
Precipit 
Pores of 
reduces t 


thus is t 


accounting for ſome of the great Phænomena 
57 — But the Theory is made vaſtly more com- 


pleat 


2 n vun, &c. where the Operation of Salrs, or 


4 Spirits, are perhaps more ſatisfactorily accounted for. 
Kere keiseipal Chymical Salts of Uſe in Medicine are; 


Salt of Urine, of Lavander, of Viper, of Human Blood, 


wood, of Guayac, of Ouinquina, of Tobacco, of 
— 05 11 of Ce of Sage, of Ju- 
uber, of Vitrial, of Amber, of Saturn, &c. moſt of 
which, with many others, are explained under the Arti- 
cles of the reſpective Drugs, £c. whence they are drawn: 
To which the Reader may have recourſe, | ag 
$arr, in the popular Uſe of the Word, is uſed for a 
Kind of Saline Cryſtallization; or a ſharp, pungent, de- 
and aftringent Subſtance, uſed ro Seafon Fleſh, 
Fiſh Butter, Hides, and other Things that are to be kept: 
As alſo to give a Reliſh to Meats, Oc. This Salt we uſu- 
ally call Salt; in Contra-diſtinction to the Chy« 
mical Salt. M. Gugliclmeni, in an expreſs Diſſertation 
4 Salibus, lays it down' as a Fundamental, that the firſt 
Principles of Common-Sals, Sait-petre, Vitriol, &c. have 
their Figures unalterably fixed at their firſt Creation, and 
are indiviſible as to any created Force. That of Cormon- 
Kut, he maintains to be a little Cube; that of Salt of 
Vitriol, a Parallelipiped ; that of Salt. petro a Prifm, whoſe 
Baſe is an equilateral Triangle, Sc. Common-Salt is of 
three Kinds, vis. Sea- Salt, Fofſie, or Rock-Salt, and Salt 
drawn out of Salt Springs and Wells. ' $2707 
For Sea Salt, the greateſt and beſt Part is made in 


France; little in England. Foſſile, or Rock- Salts, are 


chiefly found in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. For 


Salt Fountains, they are conſiderable in Cheſbire, Nor. 


ire, Hampſhire, Northumberland, Franche Comte, 
an, Tirol, and ſome other Places. INT 2052S, 
The Uſe of Salt is fo univerſal; and the Commerce 
thereof ſo very conſiderable in the Places where Nature 
has produced the different Salis, and fo neceſſary for 
thoſe which have not that Advantage ; that a Detail of 
the Preparation, Commerce, & gc. of the ſeveral Kinds, 
cannot fail of being acceptabbe. 1 0] 


Manner of Making Sxa-SaLr. 


This $24 is made of Sea Water, thicken'd by frequent 
Evaporations, and at length Cryſtallized, Of Sea-Sa/r-there 
are two. Kinds: That which requires the Sun's Rays to 
de it its Conſiſtence, called, from its brown Colour, 


Salt: And that which receives its Confiftence from the 


Hear-of a Fire, called J/hite- Salt. They uſe either this or 

it Manner of Preparation, according to the Diſpoſition 
of the" Coaſts, where tis made. If the Coaſts viſe in 
Downs or Hille of Sand, the Seit is made by Fire, in 
Copper or Leaden Veſſels. It the Coaſts be flat, and 


1 2 


ul Cryſtallized: 


gh ſocial if che Bottom be a little Clayey; the 


wholly” by the Action of the Sun; 


We paye nothing very conſiderable of either Kind in 


E13/and. Some indeed we have of the latter, at Shi 


3 berlant; and of the former in the Ifle of 


May." France is the principal Place for theſe Gali; more 
wig made there aalen 10 fl Bene perhaps in all the 
Werde and tis hence chat we are chiefly furniſhed 
. th, 'We- ſhall therefore deltver the Method uf 
n it, a8 it is practiſed there; The chief Coaſts: for 


C13 ] 


above Twenty Thouſand conſiderable Salt iW. 
ned with Linon Salis, compoſe another oo 77 9 


heſe 


5 


Say Cale ate thiofe bf Bretagne, SHintonge, and the Papi 
* Alanis. The chief St. Mort q in the two latter 
laces, are Brongge, Maran, and che Ille ot Riv. Thule 
in Breragn | 


Oui: For White-Salt is chiefly made dn the Coaſts 
Normandy. In the Bay of Bornenf alone, are computed 


1 ' 
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Low Marſhy Grounds, diſpoſed by Natute for the Re- 
ception of the Sea-waters when the [Tide ſwells, and 
provided with Banks and Sluices to retain the ſame, are 
called a Sa/r-marſ1,'Dhele Salt. manſbes, the Bottoms where 
of they ram with a deal of Care, are divided into ſeveral 
ſquare Pits or Baſons; ſome greater, others le(s, ſeparated 
by little Dikes 13 or 14 Inches broad: And into: theſe 
Baſons, when the Seaſon is at hand, they let in the Sea- 
water. The Salt Seaſon is from the Middle of Aay 0 
the End of Augiiſt; in which Time the Days being long, 
and the Sun's Rays ſtrongeſt; the Salt is raiſed = ery- 
ſtallized better than in any other Seaſon. E'er they let in 

the Water, they take Care the Baſons be well cleared of 
what had been left in them during the Winter to keep 

them in Order. The Water is admitted to the Heighth of 
about fix Inches, after having firlt let it reſt; and warm 


two or three Days in huge Reſervoirs, without the Works, 


that it may come in luke. warm. The Water admitted, 
the Sluices are ſhut, and the reſt of the Work left to the 
Wind and the Sun. . rf OED ter 
The Surface of the Water being firuck, and agitated 
by the dire& Rays of the Lumibary, thickens, at firſt; 
imperceptibly, and becomes, at length, cover'd over with 
a flight Cruſt, which hardening by the Continyance of 
the Heat, is wholly converted into Salt. The Water, in 
this Condition, is ſo hot, that the Hand can't be put iato 
it without burning it. When the Salt has received its 
full Coction, they break it with a Pole, upon which it 
finks to the Bottom, whence being dragg'd out again, 
they leave it ſometimes in little Heaps, about the Edge 
of the Pit, to compleat the Drying; and at length in 
reater Heaps, containing ſeveral Thouſand Muids, which 
Joy cover over with Straw, or Ruſhes, to ſecure them from 
an. oo rn 7 $07 f | 
Eight, Ten, or at moſt Fifteen Days, having thus per- 
feQed the Cryſtallization of the Salt, they open the 
Sluices, when the Tide is rifing, for a freſh Stock of 
Water; and thus they continue alternately, taking in 
Water, and gathering the Salt, till the Seaſon be over. 
Rainy Weather is very pernic ious to the Work; for 
Rain Water, mixing in any Quantity with the S Water, 
renders it uſeleſs, ſo that new Water muſt be called in. 
The Salt is brown when taken out of the Pits, and is 
uſually thus ſold, without farther Preparation. Indeed in 
ſome Places they make it into Vite. Salt by refining, 
They refine it by boiling it in large flat Caldrons, which 
not only takes away its Acrimony, but is found to in- 
creaſe the Quantity. AR; | 


Merhod of Making White SEA-SALT. 


The J/hire-Salt of Normandy is not made by refining 
the Bay-Salr, but has this Colour naturally when taken 
out of the Pits, To make it, they gather a muddy Sand 
on the Plats of the Shoar, which the riſing Tide has 
covered and r with its Waters for ſeven or 
eight Days. This Sand being removed into Pits for the 
Purpoſe, diſcharges itſelf by degrees of all its Water, 
which filtrates through ſome Straw wherewith the Bottom 


of the Pit is filled, and trickles into Veſſels ſet on pur- 


pole to receive it. Of this Water it is that they make 
their: e tire rote e Wk | 
Their Furnaces are of Earth, and their Boilers of Lead: 
Each Furnace boils four Leads. When the Water where- 
with they have filled the Leads begins to boil, they take 
off the Skim, which ariſes in abundance; and in Propor- 


tion as it diminiſhes, throw in freſh Water, which they 


continue to skim, as before. When it thickens, they 
* it continually ſtirring; with a crooked Stick, or 
Ladle ; and when the Grain is form'd, take it off the 


Fire tospurify it. | ; int e | 

L The Purifying is performed by letting it Rand in large 
Oſier Baskets; where it drains itſelt of certain Hamidi. 
ties that remained. When dry, it is laid in Heape, and 
thence carried! into the Magazines. The Commerce of 
White-Sal: bringe an immenſe Profit to France, though 
more to the King than to the Makers and Sellers: The 
Duty it one" Fourth Part of the Price the Sult is ſold 
at. The and Ditch; and (when they are at War 
with Hane) the Smwedes' and Dithes; take off moſt of the 
Salts of the Compre 


dr 


Nentois; paying for it, communibus 
Ami, from: 20 to 35 Livres the Load. That of Gus- 
l rande 


e are in the Bay of Bornenfy, Gnerand, and 


"AE T4] wan 


rande is pre ſerred, by the Egli and Trifsy. to'all the 
reſt, as > beſt and — 2 a 86 Vornetif, 
though browner and heavier, is moſtly uſed in France, 
as allo throughout the Haltic; particularly in Polana, 
hete, beſides the ordinary Utes, it ſerves in tilling the 
Ground; being found to warm it,; and to prevent little 
Vermin from gnawing the Grain. 

The Engliſh and Durch have oft ſtrove hard, in Times 
of War, to do without the French Sults; and to that 
End, have endeavoured to take Salts from the: Spaniſh 
and Portigueꝛe; but there is a diſagreeable Sharpheſs 
and Seroſity natural to them, which *renders them very 
unſit fur the Salting of Fleſh, Fiſh, c. To remove this, 
they boil them with Sg. Water, and a little French Suit, 
which they procure by Means of Neutral Nations; which 
not only ſoftens them, but increaſes their Quantity by 
one Third. But it ſhould ſeem their Refining does not 
ſucceed to their Wiſh, by the Eagerneſs wherewith they 
return to the Salts of Hretagne, &c. aſſoon as any Freaty 
has opened the Commerce. e EAI 362012 90d} 
 Fos$iLE, or Rock- Sa Lr, call'd alſo: Sar-Grmmz. 
The Foffe-Salt is called Sal. Gemmæ, from a certain 


Brightneſs it has, which gives it ſome Reſemblance to 
Gems. Indeed, it ſhould have ſomething of the Gem in its 


Nature; if there be nothing exaggerated in the Account 


Dr. El. Brown, (who went down into the Salt. Mines in 
Hungary) gives us thereof in his Travels. This Salt was 
intirely unknown to the Ancients. Yliny, however, gi ves 
us ſome curious Things about Salts in Nat. Hiſt. Lib. be. 
which we ſhould have tranſcribed hither, could we be- 
lieve them as true as they are pretty. We ſhall here con- 
tent ourſelves with what well warranted Relations we 
could get of the Salt. Mines of Wiliſce in Poland; thoſe in 
the Upper Hungary, and thoſe in the Mountains of Catalonia, 
which make a very conſiderable Article of Commerce in 
thoſe Three States; Salt being tranſported hence to the ſe+ 
veral Neighbouring Nations, who can't be conveniently 
ſupplied with Sea-Salt. i 


- Sair-Minzs of Poland, Hungary, &c. 


The Poliſh-Mines, in the Village Viliſce, five Leagues 
from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered in 1251. Their Depth 
and Capacity are ſurprizing. Within them is found a 
kind of ſubterraneous Republick, which has its Polity, 
Laws, Families, c. and even publick Roads, and Car- 
tiages, Horſes, Sc. being kept here to draw the Salt to 
the Mouth of the 
gines. Theſe Horſes, when once they are dowm never ſee 
the Light again; but the Men take frequent Occaſions 
of breathing the Village Air. When a Traveller is ar- 
ri ved at the Bottom of this ſtrange Abyſs, where ſo many 
People are interr'd alive, and where ſo many are even 
born, and have never ſtirred out, he is ſurprized with a 
long. Series of lofty Vaults, ſuſtained by huge Pilaſters 
cur with the Chifle], and which, being © themſelves Rock- 
Falt, appear, by the Light of Flambeaux which are in- 
ceſſantly burning, as ſo. many Cryſtals, or precious Stones, 
of various Colours, caſting a Luſtre, which the Eye has 
much ado. to beat. | N 

The Rocks of Salt ate hewn in Form of huge Cylin- 
ders; the Workmen uſing Hammers, Pinchers, and Chi- 
ſels, much as in our Stone Quarries, to ſeparate the ie- 
veral Banks of Stone. Aſſoon as the maſſive Pieces are 
got out of the Quarry, they break them into Fragments 
fit to be thrown into the Mill, where they are ground, 
and reduced into a coarſe Farina or Flower, which ſerves 
all the Uſes of Sea Salt. Ate 21-36 x 
In the Salr-Mines. of Wiliſce, there are two Kinds of 
Sal Gemma ; the one harder and more tranſparent, and 
the Cryſtallization whereof. appears more perfect than 
that of the other: This is the real Sal- Gemm of the 
Druggiſts and Dyers. It cuts like Cryſtal, and is fre. 
quently uſed ſor Toys, Chapelets, _ Veſſels, dc. the 
other is leis compact, and only fit for Kitchen Uſes. One 
of the chief Wonders of the Place is, that through theſe 
Mountains of Salt, and along the Middle of the Mine, 
there runs a Rivulet of freſh Water ſufficient to ſupply 
9 i 105 ; | 
$4 Salt-Mines in the Upper Hungary are every whit 
as extraordinary. They are found in the 1 
two Miles from Eperies, a City in the County of Suraæ, 
on the River Tarhs, The Depth is 180 2 The 
Mineral runs in huge Veine, ſo: that Pieces ate ſometimes 
dug not leſs. than an Hundred Thouſand Weight ; which 
however, are afterwards reduced into Square; Pieces two 
Foot long, and a Foot thick, for the Conveniency of drawing 
them out of the Mine: When out, they are broke farther, 
and put to the Mill to be ground. The Colour of the Stone 
is a little browniſh, and yet when ground, becomes as 


Quarry, where tis taken up by En- 


white as if it had been refined.” gome "OM 
found as hard and tranſparent 4s Cryſt 1 
Tellow, Blue, Ce. Ft for various Wa be i 
engrave as on precious Stones. The Mi 
moiſt, whence there ari les ſome Difficuley in 00 
Salt vote Poder. Ot the Water drang "ing t 
boiled, is made a blackiſh Salr, which fatt t of it and 
| "The Salt Mines of Catalonia are fou nt THEN Cattle 
rains of the Dutchy of  Cargong and 1 Mou. 
Grandees of that Name, Tis the Opinion ＋ to the 
= People, that the Salt grows again, an 41 the (an 
after ſeveral. Tears, in the ſame Places whe, Auel, 
been dug. But the Naturaliſts will ſcarce 2 it had 
a Re · production. There is no Doubt * of fach 
vegetates, or grous ſometimes: M. Teurmfi Ver, but i 
Specimens he had of it in his Cabinet, make ied and the 
Salt is of four Kinds, White, Bay, Red and | The 
Firſt, is almoſt like our Sea. Salt, only that ir! lant, The 
nulated. The Second, of an Iron and glate "Oo ; 
moſt of the Qualities of the White. The Th, * 
Conſerve Roſe Colour. only differing from = ok: 
the Mixture of ſome Bole, or Earth, which N 2 
Colour. The F ourth is a Brilliant. Hul, yet trans f 
as Cryſtal, which is the proper Sal Gimme * 


Druggiſts. Of this Kind there is ſome Blue, other 


Green, Orange, Red, Cc, but they all b : 
grinding. Theſe four_ Kinds of n wy 5 on. 


each other in diſtin& Strata or Beds, The 
hereof is very conſiderable; The Erglifh 
Commerce is prohibited with France, 
hence. - 01 2 | 
 Sar-GemMaz 1s: to be choſen in lar e, bright, 

rent Pieces, eaſy to break, and 8 id fle ln 
Grains. It grows red-hot in the Fire, like Iron, bu 
diſſolves eafily in Air : Yet the Druggiſts waſh it, to gie 
it the greater. Luſtre, but they take Care to wipe it dry 


again ſpeedily, 
Satr drawn from Saline Fountains aud Spring. 
Our Method in Zyg/and is thus. Near the Springs, 


A 


&c. 
furniſh. — 


Q 3 > 


A . or Place of the Brine, is built a Haltern, or Bails 


houſe, with a Convenience for the Conveyance of 

Brine within it. The Saltern is uſually large e 

to contain ſeveral: huge flat Pans, or Boilers, each fur- 
niſhed with its Grate and Furnace. | The Brine being in 
the Pan, the Fire is kindled; and after Two. Hours Time, 
the Liquor begins to be ready to granulate, which it 
known by a thin Skin riſing at the top; this they «kin 
off into Brine Tubs, that the Brine that goes with it may 
not be loſt : | And-whereas all Brines contain, or yield 
Sand, which is ſuppoſed to petrify in boiling ; and upon 


| boiling this Sand, if the Liquor be before hand ſtrained, 


will ariſe; and the Pan boiling violently in the Middle, 
the Sand is caſt towards the Corners, where it falls to the 
Bottom of the Pan, before the Salt precipitates; ther. 


fore, they rake it to one Corner of the Pan, with a broad 


Rake, and then take it out with Ladles, and put it into 
Wooden Veſſels, open at one End, placed on Stands, The 
Sand being removed, that the Salt floating in the Liquor 
may precipitate, . they ſhut up the Vent-holes, and Doo, 
and. let the Fire go out, and in Twelve Hours Time the 
Salt falls to the 1 and grows hard; a Liquor 
called the Hittern, remaining at Tap, which being agan 
boiled away, yields more Salt. To make the St pre 
cipitatèe more readily, after the Liquor is ſcummed, &c: 
they frequently uſe ſome Beef-Suer, and Wine-Lecs, 

each a like Weight, melting and mixing them together; 
and putting an Ounce of tis Mixture on the End of: 
Slice, turn it round in the Liquor till it be ſpent; then 
after two Hours, at moſt, open the Vent-holes and Dod, 
quicken the Fire, and lade away the Liquor in 28 

meaſure, and fo is the Salt found lying at the Botton, 
fit to be removed. Tis now raked up. to on Side 
taken out and put into Cribs, or Sepels, like Hay-racks, 
with looſe Ribs. on each Side, ſo cloſe to one another, tat 
an Half-Crown will ſcarce go between: Here, after eight 
Hours draining, it is found an hard granulated Salt, 

may be taken away; but yet continues dripping tut 
Weeks, and afterwards, if not often moved, will becom 
Rocky: The Liquor in the Pan, called Ziztern, i 
be all taken out, except a little to keep the Tan 
burning; drained from the Salt, and caſt away, er 1 
ſerved for Falt- Petre Makers, and the Pan inmmedzares 
filled with freſh) Brine, for anothen Boiling. A; Per 
Brine,, of moderate Strength, in eight Hours 11255 
be eompleatly made into Salt, with the Fxpence 65 a 
a: Buſhel and Half of Coals, which will make à 14%, 


ls of f 


Suit ſrom two Buſhels and Half to four Buſhels 


or more: according as the Liquor is in Strength: . 
Salt they —̃ — the Form hv, 
Loaves, in which State it will keep dry without 4 
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and after Alum, Salt perre, then Sal- Armoniac, &c. 
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. cer 4 long Time. At Nantwich, they bike the 

f tha e, * chrice, in an Oven, and keep them in 
. or the Chimosy-corner. k. . 

Saur from Brine raiſed by the Sun. 

arts of England, ds at Limingron, Port-ſea; &c. 

In e bar igt by the Sun, and then boiled, which 

they e found either too weak, or tov ſtrong. 
174 bene 3 have ſeveral Ponds, or Ciſterns, calle 


dun- Ponds, a 0 
we le Channels; to convey the Brine from them 
* "= 1 ſhallow Reſervoir, called the Common-Sun- 


— the Liquor is left to mellow, from twelve to twenty- 


for boiling, which is perform'd after the 
_ — as is already deſcribed. | 


The great Propetty of Salt is, that it is incapable 
48 od. Has it even preſerves 3 Ec. 
ſeaſoned therewith, or ſteeped in Solutions thereof. It 
endures the Fire, and — comes out purified thereby, 
as being thereby of its Humidity. In very hot 
Fires it fuſes, and is converted into corroſive Waters. It 
;ves Fertility to Lands, and promotes the Fuſion of all 
fleulsz yet, we read of Princes, who, as a Mark of their 
Indignation, ſowed Grounds with Salt to render them 
barren. Plutarch obſerves, That the Hyptians believed 
Fai to be the Spittle, or Foam, of the Giant Typhonz 
the great Enemy of their Gods : And hence, adds he, 
they held it in the greateſt Horror Salt is found to 


have two _— Qualities : By its ſubtle, Eee den | 


Acidity, it breaks and diffolves the hardeſt and mo 

compact Minerals and Metals; and by a' contrary Pro- 
perty eoagulates Liquid Bodies, as Milk, Blood, Ge. 
Some of Its Spirits, mixed in a certain Proportion with 
Water, produce an exceſſive Hear, yet, when mixed in a 
lefs Quantity augment its Coldnels, as Salt-petre in 
Snow; Ge. Though all Salts diſſolve by Moiſture, yet 
Water only diſſolves, &. a certain Quantity. However, 
when impregnated with any Salt as much as it can 
bear, it will fill diſſolve a Quantity of another Sult, 
whoſe Particles are of different Figures, proper to inſi- 
nuate into the remaining Vacuities of the Water: Thus, 
after Common · Salt will no longer diſſolve in it, Alum will; 


Bav-SALr, 


Roex-Sary, J See the preceding Article Sar r 


'#ViTR1OL or Mars, 
GLass. 
JSASCHARUM SATURNI- 


Salt of Steel, 
Sarr of Glaſs, 
Saur of Saturn, 
Sar of Tin, gce “ | 
Saur of Sulphur; ee Surrnun. 
Sar of Tartar, 
VrekrABTLE SALT, or 
Muble Tartar, 


SALT-PETRE, called alſo Nizre, and by the Chymiſts 
Dragon, Cerberus, and Salt of Hell, a Kind of Salt either 
natural or fictitious; of very great Uſe both in Chymi- 
cal Preparations, in the Compoſition of Gun- powder, and 


baue 11s: for the Diſſolution of Metals. Its miflute 
= or Cryſtals, are in Form of Needles; though ſome 
2 bave them Triangular, as thoſe of Alum are Trian- 
t, and thoſe. of Common Salt Cubical. When perfect 

7 are ſaid to be fiſtulous; or hollow, . | 
The Firſt 


8 called the Nirrian Waters, exalted and com- 

— 2 7 the Heat of the Sun, much after the Manner of 

Anci 4y-Salt.. This is the Natrum. or Anatrum of the 

led dur zune our Druggiſts call Natron; how little 
4 be, he of} innens. See Natrum. 

ficial tous Salt incipally of 

t. Petre, 

band in foreral Places in the Kipgdom of Pegu, and 


they and preferrable to the natural Brines of Springs; 


in n Glaſe-Mauufacture, and in the making of 


8 1 


about Agra in Villages anciently popüldus but bad 
Deſart. Tis alſo found in ſome n the Banks 
of the Y/o/ga, that famous River, which after watering 4 


good Part of Muſcouy; empties itſelf into the Caſpiay Sea. 
The Natural Salt. petre is drawn from three different 
Kinds of Mineral Earths, Black, Yellow, and White. 


The beſt is that drawn the Black, às being pureſt 
from Common-Salt, and needing no purifying after it come 
to us, to fit it for making of Gun-powder ; as the reſt do. 
See GUN POW IEK. . R 


The Method of Working it is thus Tao flat Pitꝭ are | 


| dug; one of which they fill up with the Mineral Earth, 
turning Water upon it for ſome Time, and then tread itwith 
their Feet into the Conſi ſtence of Pap, letting it Rand two 


Days for the Water to imbibe, and extract all the Salt 


therein. They then paſs the Water into another Pit, 
where ſtanding ſome Time, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into 
Salt. Petre. is they boil once, or twice; as they would 
have it more or leſs white and pure, ſcumming it con- 
tinually, and _ it out into Pors, holding 25 or 30 
Pounds each, and expoſing theſe to the Air in clear 
Nights; by which Means if there be any Impurity, it 
ſinks to the Bottem: They then break the Pots, and dry 
the Salt in the Sun. VL A 


All the Sa/r-perre we now have, M. Homberg obſerves. | 
is drawn either from Harths moiſtened, and manured 


with the Excrements of Animals, or frorii old Walls; and 
the Plaiſter of ruin'd Buildings; which have been filled 
with ſulphurous Matters as well from the Animals which 
inhabited them, as the Soot penetrating them, and the Air 
incompaſſing them. See SALT. However, we uſually make 
a Diviſion of Salt. pere into Natura and Fuctitious. 
The ſecond Kind of Artificial or Factitious Salt. petre; 
is that prepared from Nitrous Matters collected in old 
Buildings, Dove-houſes, the Middle of ancient Ruins, £9c. 
by means of Liæiviums, or Lyes made of Wood Aſhes, 
and ſometimes of thoſe of Herbs. Of this there are great 
Quantities made in France, particularly in the Arſenal at 
Paris, where there is a Corporation of Salt-petre Makers 
x» 20g for the Purpoſe, The Sa/t-petre gained thus, they 
efine, by boiling it three or four times, and paſſing it 
ſucceſſively through ſeveral Lyes. 0 | 
Some Naturaliſts pretend, that the Earths, which have 
already ſerv'd for Salt perre, may be re. animated, and 
made fit to ſerve again, by keeping covered for Twelve 
or Fourteen Years, and watering them with the Scum, c. 
of the Salt. petre, and even with Brine. 

| common Salt Petre ſhould be well clean'd, white, 
dry, and as free of Salt as poſſible. The beſt refined 
1 is that whoſe Cryſtals are the longeſt, largeſt, 
and fineit. | | | 


There are abundance of Chymical ape made 


with Sal tapetre, as Spirit of Mitre. See NiIirRE: 44 
Regulis, Aqua- fortis, Cryſtal. Mineral, Sal. pol ychreſt, Bur- 
2 ** Nitre, &c. each of which ſee under its propet 

xticle. 1 c 

The Philoſophers generally allow the Air to be . 
nated with a Volatile Nitre, or Salt. petre; which is thence 
communicated. to Plaiſter, Mortar, Sc. Tis probable it 
may derive it from Soot and Smoaky which are actually 
found to abound with Volatile Salt of a Nitrous Nature. 
Dew and Rain are ſuppoſed to fertilize the Ground prin- 
cipally by their bringing down this Nitre. See AIR. 

Salt petre has A 10. of rarifying, or expanding it- 
ſelf to a prodigious Degree. Tis hence Gun- powder de- 
tives its Force, whereof Salt. petre is the Principal In- 
gredient. Tis computed, that when inflamed; it takes 
up above Ten Thouſand Times the Space it poſſeſſed 
before. See Gux-POWwWD ER. wb 


SALTIER, of Sulteer, in Heraldry, an 
Ordinary in Form of a St. Andrew's 
Croſs; anciently called Croft r Brirgunay. 
See Cxoss. Its ordinary Breadth, when 

alotie, is one Third of the Eſcutcheon. 
4 LN J *Tis ſometimes bore a/atss, and ſometimes 
i Number, placed in different Parts of 
e Field. Sometimes charged, countercharged with 
the Field, accompanied, engrailed; indented, _— 
quartered, &c. The Suter was anciently a Piece of 
the Knight's Harnefs ; being faſtened to the Saddle, and 
ſerving him for a Stirrup to mount upon; and twas 
hence 1 had its Name Saitier from the French Sauter, 
to leap. It was made of a Silk Cord, or of ſome 
other Kind of Cord, covered with ſome rich Stuff. Others 
will have it, that the original Salti, was a Kind of 
Paliſade; ſerving to fence Parks, Woods, £9. where 
wild Beaſts were incloſed. Tho' Selman ſays, Twas 
an. Inſtrument for the taking them, thus called, 9404 
fit in uſu in Saltu. Laſtly, others aſſure us, That Tal. 
tier was anciently the Figure of an Engine, which be- 


ing full of Pins, was uſed in the Scaling of the 1 
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 SALTNESS, the Quality of ſomething impregnated 
with Salt. — The Sauneſs 4 the Sea, „ &c. is A 
Thing that has long perplexed the Philoſophers. to ac- 
count for. Some 2 it to be the Effect of the dry, 
aduſt. and even ſaline Exhalations, which the Sun raiſes 
ſrom the Earth, and the Winds, and Rains diſcharge in- 
to the, Sea. And hence, Jay they, it is, that the Sea is 
found more brackiſp near the Surſace, than towards the 
Bottom. Others contend, that the Sun being continually 


extracting the pureſt and ſubtileſt Parts from the 


Water; the coarſer Parts remaining, being exalted and 
concated . by this Heat, acquire by little and little, 
their Degree of Saltneſß. Others, as Father Boubours, 
will have it, That the Creator gave the Waters of the 
Ocean their Sa/tneſs at the Beginning, not only to prevent 
their Corruption, but alſo, to enable them to bear greater 
Burthens. Vernier ſeems to be nearer the Matter, when 
he aſcribes the Saltueſß of the Ocean, to the Foſſive or 
Mineral Saits brought into it by the Rivers, and diſſol- 
ved in the Water. . 2 


Dr. Halley, in an expreſs Diſcourſe of the Sa'tneſs of 
the Ocean, in the Philoſophical Tran(attions, obſerves, 


That all the Lakes in the World are Salt, ſome more, 
ſome leſs than the Ocean; which, in this Caſe, may be 
eſteemed à great Lake it ſelf. And that all the Vapours 
exhaled by the Sun from Lakes, are perfectly freſh; fo 
that all the ſaline Particles brought in by 5 Rivers re- 
main behind, while the freſh evaporate. Hence tis evi - 
dent, their Saltneſ muſt be continually augmented. Now 
if this be the true Reaſon of the Saltneßß of Lakes, tis 
probable. the Saltneſs of the Ocean it ſelf ariſes from 
the ſame Cauſe : Hence we are furniſhed with a Method 
of eſtimating the Age of the World, by obſerving the 
Increaſe of Saltneſs in the Waters of Lakes; and com- 
ting in how long Time the Ocean might, at that 
te, arrive at its preſent Sa/tneſ$. See LA Rx. 
he Count 4e MMarſig/t obſerves, That in Provence, the 
Bottom of the Sea is wholly ſtony, and nothing but a 
Continuation of the Mountains of the Cæuennes; being 
even found to conſiſt of ſeveral rata; among which, 
are Salt and Pitcoal: And hence he derives the Salrneſs 
and Zitterneſs of the gea-Watertt. 
- SALTS, or Fauts, in the Manage, the Leaps or 
Vaults of a Horſe ; from the French Faut, of the Latin 
Saltus, a Leap, Dance, £95. A. Sep and a Salt is a high 
Air, wherein the Horſe riling, makes 2 Curuet between 
Two Salts, or ' Cabridles; ſo as to mount before, and. 
fling back with his hind Feet, Two Steps: and a Salt is 
a Motion compoſed of Two Curvets, ending with a 
Capriole. 5 0 nnn 97 ; 
_ SALTUARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer, Servant or 
Slave among the Romans, c. who: had the Care and 
Cuſtody of a Country Houſe, with Lands and Woods, 
and who was to look to the Fruit, the Fences, Oc. 
In Nehemiah, cap. ii. v. 8. mention is made of. an 
Officer of this Kind; Cuſtos Saltus Regis, which Sact 
interprets, Keeper of the King's Foreit ; but he was 
more; having not only the keeping of a Foreſt, but of 
a Houſe with a Foreſt, Saltus being here uſed as Hort: 
for a Houſe of Pleaſure z becauſe Gardens are the princi- 
pal Part, — In the Laws of the Lombards, Saltuarius 
is an Officer who has the Guard of the Frontiers. 
. SALTUM, as, Oraination per SALTuy. See Ou i- 
NATION, Ny FEE OORTES. 21 $391) 
: SALTUS, in Law- Books, a high Wood. See 
oscus. 8 af de n vote. gn 
SALTZ, or Sultaæ, a Pickle made of Salt, diſſol ved 
by the Coldneſs or Moiſture of a Cellar. 
SALVAGE-MONELT, is a'Recompence allowed b 
the Statute and Civil Law, to ſuch; Perſons as have aſ- 
ſiſted in ſaving Merchandizes, Ships, Cc. periſhing in 
Wrecks, or by Pyrates or Enemies. This uſually. was 
Tenth Part of the Value of the Things ſaved. See 
REC. . 1 Nen * 
SALVATELLA, in Anatomy, a famous Branch of 
the Cephalic Vein, paſſing over the Metacatpus, between 
the Ring Finger, and the little Finger, Several Phyſi- 
cians, in Imitation of the Aus, recommend Bleeding 
in the Salvatella, as proper in Tertian and Qua 
Agues, and moſt Hypochondriac Diſeaſe. 
_ SALVE, among the Romaniſts, the firſt Word of a La- 


A Prayer, or Sequence adreſſed to the Virgin, and ſung 


after Complines; as alſo upen the Point of etecuting a 
Criminal. Daurandus ſays, Tas 2 by Perer Bi- 
ſhop of Cumpoſtella. The Cuſtom of: Singing the lu 
Regina, at the Cloſe of the Office, was begun by Order 
of St. Dominic; and firſt, by the Congregation of 
Dominicans at Bolegne, about 1127. Gregory IX. firſt 

pointed it to be general, 8. Bernard added the Con- 


a 
'clufton, O aulcis ! O pia, &c. 


Flag, is performed Two Ways; eit 


Romaniſts 
wherein the Angel 


SALVER, 2 flat Diſh, uſually ef 8iltes d. 
Metal, - uſed to fer Glaſſes 2 Wins = * 
Liquors, The French call it Suu. . 
ITtalians ule to preſent a Salver, with "ſerera Ke The 
Wines, with this Cumplement, & van e buon nds of 
 SALUTATION, the Action or Ceremon Jar, 
Greeting, vr paying Reſpect, vr Nene Uuting, 


There 1s a great Variety in the Forms of $a Ws 


We ſalute God by Adorations, Prayers. xe E. mm: 
.Gen uflexion, Sc. In Ergland, Oe. <a ſa hats King, by 
bs Cum, e Head, inclining the Body, r 

ientals by uncovering their Feet, laying their Rig The 
the 'Breaſtz Sc. The Nags makes no #4 


Mortal but the Emperor of Germany, to 9 Wn 


a very little, when he admits him to kits h; 
Wogan Army, the Officers: 5 bl his Moun 
derly, {ludied Motions af the Pike, Fe. f 
held by the Ancients, That the Statue of Aeg, _ 
of the Horſes of the Sun, in a Temple in z % wg 
tuted that Luminary every Morning at his Rigs 1 
Deceit conſiſted in this, That the Statue being wien 
when the Warmth of the Morning began to tarif « 
included Air, it was driven out thro' a- narrow Dus, 
the Mouth: Thus making a gentle Murmur, which 0 
Priefts interpreted a Neighing. : 
At Sea, they ſa/ure by a Diſcharge of Cannon, which 


Bae or leſs, with Ball or without, according to the 
wit 


ree of Reſpect they would ſhew. Ships always 
an odd Number of Guns; Galley wi aig 
one. A Veſſel under the Wind of another, is aluzys 
obliged to ſalute firſt. To ſalute with Muſquets, is b 
fire One, Two or Three Volleys; which is a Methal 
of Sa/uration that ſoinetimes precedes that of the Canna. 
and is chiefly uſed on Occaſion of Feaſts. Aſter Pi 
Mai e ſometimes alſo ſalute with the Voice; which 
Salutation alſo occaſionally obtains where they carry no 
Guns, or don't care to diſcharge wy; Saluting with the 
97 1 a 7 er by holding it cloſe 
to the Staff, ſo as it can't flutter; or by firiking it 6 
as it can't be ſeen at all, which is the moſt reſpe&tul d. 
Int ation. Saluring with the Sails, is performed by hover. 
ing the Top-ſails half Way of the Maſts. Only thoſe 
Veſſels which carry no Guns, ſalute with the gail 
When there are ſeveral Ships of War together, the Com- 
mander alone ſalutes. Father Fournier has an cuprels 

Treatiſe of S. Salutes and Signals. See S16nar. 
The Angelica Salutation, is an Addreſs which the 
s make to the Virgin; containing the Form 
| M her, when he acquainted her 
with the Myſtery of the Incarnation, See Avs Maxr. 
- SAMARITANS, an ancient Se& among the Jews; 
ſtill ſubfifting in ſome: Parts of the Zevant; under the 
ſame. Name. Its Origin was in the Time of Rebebuun; 
under-whoſe * a Diviſion was made of the People 
of Duel into Two diſtint Kingdoms. One of tick 
Kingdoms, called 744/, conſiſted of ſuch as adherd to 
Rehoboam, and the Houle of David; The other retain'd 
the ancient Name of J/Faclites, under the-Command 
of Feroboam: Phe Capital of their State was Samaſia; 
and hence it was they were denominated Samaritan. Hl. 
manazar, King of Aria, having conquered Samarid, led 
the whole People Captive into the remoteſt Parts of his 
Empire; and filled their Place with Colonies of Zahl. 
nians, Cutheans, and other Idolaters. Theſe finding 
themſelves daily. deſttoyed by wild Beaſts, defired an 
Hraelitiſh Prieft to inſtruct them in the ancient Laws and 
uſtoms of the Land they inhabited. This was granted 


them); and they thence-forth ceaſed to be incommode 


with any Beaſts. However, with the Law of Miſes, 
they ' fill: retained ſomewhat of their ancient Idolatry. 
The Rixtbins ſay, They adored the Figure of a Dore ® 
Mont" Geriꝛim. See Father Soncier, Be this as it will 
"tis certain, the modern Samaritans are far from all 100 
latry, Some of the moſt learned among the Jew 
Doctors own, That they obſerve the Law of Moſes more 
rigidly than the tes themſelves. They have LING 
Copy of the Pentareuch, differing in ſome one 
that of che ewes; and written in different Chara 
commbnly! called Szoritan Characters; which 05 
Terom; and other Fathers and Criticks, ancient and 4 
ern, take to be the primitive Characters of the uin 
Hebrews ; tho' others maintain the contrary. 7 * 
of Preference. as to Purity, Antiquity, c. ® | 


% 


Tee Ponraceuch's, is alfs diſputed dy the wodlen 
Ce Sew arc 
The Samaritans are now very few in Number rel 
Ns e ee ban 
deſcended directly from abam. They were © fe 
found at Gaza, apalis (the ancient chem) We 
Cairo,” Cc. They had à Temple or Chapel on % 
Gerizim, where they perfarmed their Sacrifices. ny 
Salliger, being curious to Know their Uſages, Grote , 


. 


SSS KA 


8 S W S8 S Es = 


ain of ver, The! 4 
due bern used intd Lapin by ori 
ber f dhe Oratory J. d prinred in, the ColleBtion © 
rel nf char Father in Eau, 1682, under the Title 
Letters © eres Ereleſis Orientalis. M. Son has in- 
of 4. Peurb Tranſlation in the firſt Edition, of Ceye- 
ſetted a fue dts e, by Way of Supplement to 
mnonibſ ben In the irſt of theſe Anſwers, wrote 
1 of the Aſſembly of e in Zgypr, they 
in the That they celebrate the PFaflover every . Year, 
declare, Fourteenth Day of the firſt Month, on Mount 
on -—_ and that he who then did the Office of High 
| 9 7 was called 2 Son of Phineas, Son of Auron. 
- (ont they have no 
. i the Name of the 1 Prieſt Elenzar. 
and the 
keep wee f Exozus: none among them ſtirring out 
ed in the Book 0 R 8 15 . 
but to the Synagogue. They add, That on 
of Doors, hey lie Sith their Wi $; That they 
in the Feaſt of the Paſſover, with th Sacrifice ap- 
de for that Purpoſe in Exudus; That they ſacrifice 


they their Habit to go to the Synagogue, and waſh. 
eer they — it. N 5 | 3 ; 
 $ananitan Characters, or Letters. See LETTER. 
SauARITAM Pentateuch. See PeNTATEUCH. 
Samariran Medals. In the Cabinets, we find ſome 
Meals, uſually called Samaritan Medals, The Inſcrip- 
tions and Legends of theſe are Hebrew ; but the Cha- 
racter different from the Hebrew of our Bibles, which is 
the ſquare Hebrew or Chalgee; and 'tis hence, vis. from 
the Character, not from being ſtruck by the Samaritans, 
| that they are denominated Samaritan. Theſe Medals 
have been infinitely canvaſſed by the. Criticks, both 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian 3 particularly Rabbi Alaſcher, R. 
Bartencra, Rabli Azarias, Rabbi Moſes, Father Kircher, 
Villalpandus Waſerus, Conringius, Hottinger, Father 
ri Walton, Hardouin, Spanheim, &c. The learned 
eluit Huciet, in an expreſs Difſertation on the Samam- 
tan Metals, rejects all Hebrew Meals, whoſe Inſcripti- 
| ons are in Chaldee Characters, as ſpurious z and allows 
of none to be genuine but the Samaritan. Of theſe 
there are Four Kinds. The firſt bear expreſsly the Name 
of Simon, and the Subject for which they were ſtruck, 
vis. the Deliverance of Jeruſalem. The Second Kind 
have not the Name Simom, but only the Deliverance of 
Sion, or Jeruſalem, The Third Kind have neither Si- 
= nor the Deliverance of Sion; but only the Epochas, 
it Lear, ſecond Year, Cc. The Fourth Claſs have 
neither any Inſcriptions, nor any Thing whence one may 
Jaige of the Time when they were ſtruck. The Three 
rl Sinds were certainly truck after the Return from 
= abyloniſh Captivity, and in the Time of Simon Mac- 
ſy G after Feruſalem had been freed from the Yoke of 
tet. But tho ſtruck after the Captivity, Father 


of the ancient Hebrew, which was uſed before the Cap- 
2 and the Uſe whereof was loſt by the People, 
ans their Sojourn in Babylon and ; but reſtored 
as their Return, on the fame Footing as before. He 
pale Thor the Inſcriptions are pure Hebrew, ſuch as it was 
magy = the Captivity 5 That the Character, there- 
u wan ide Ancient Character of the Hebrew : That 
pre Chak © Cuſtom to write each Language in its pro- 

rater : That if they had departed from this 


Pere elfe but on Mount Gerizims 3 That they, obſerve 
the Feats of Ha | 05 
59, They add further, That they never defer Circum- 


f is alſo uſed by the Goldfiniths to burniſh. cheir 
and give it a greater Luſtre. 


Satiet obſerves, their Character ſhews it ſelf to be that E 


E "und 

un ON Al th fits, and; 
| wn from Aedais, i 46 T'wo others Fre 
thereto. "The firft' drawn fromthe Reſemblarice of 0 


Greek Letters, introduced by Caumus the Phenician;" with 


this Hebrew Character; which, Wü the os with that of 

ie Phenicians, as the Language of thoſe People was the 

me with that of the Helft, The ſecond drawn from 
ſeveral various Readings in rhe. Scriptures, which cannot 
be well accounted for otherwiſe, thai by, ſuppoſing} 2 
the Books wrote before the Captivity, were iti ihe” E 
Character with theſe Medals, and which ſhew, that tis 
the Conformity which certain Letters have in that Cha- 
rater, that has deceived the Copifts, From the holt, he 
concludes, 'That this Charakter of the Meads is the true 
ancient Hebrew Character; and, That to judge of the va- 
rious Readings of the Hebrew Text, and the Differences 
of the ancient Geek and Latin Tranflati ns, either with 
themſelves, . or with the He5yew Text, Recourſe muſt 
be had to this Character. 8 


* \ 2 1 * 


SA cs, an ancient muſical Inftrument of the 


ind Kind, and reſembling a Kind of Flute; pi 


thus called becauſe made of Elder, which the 458 


of War, uſed by Marcellus in befieging the City of Sys 


„ call Sambuctis, . Sambuctis was alſoan ancient Engine 
. racuſe. 'Twas ſo big, that Plutarob, in the Life of that 


General, obſerves, Two Ships were required to; carry 
* SAMIAN EARTH, an Earth brought from the Ifls 


of Samos, in the Ageas Sea, The beſt is called by 
Dioſcorides, Collyrium, becauſe uſed in the Medicines ot 
that Name. Lis white, very light, foft, friable, well- 
taſted, and a then glutinous on the Tongue. There is 
another Kind, harder and fouler, called Ater-Fumiut, iti 
Regard little 9 Straws are fre uently found in it; 
diſpoſed like little Stars. Each R ind is eſteemed” very 
dren, proper tf 0y, ad. fer waa. =. 
There is al no Stone, taken out of the Mines 
in the {ame Iſland. Lis White, and Ricks to the Tonged 
when applied to it. *Tis afttingetit and cog 


 SAMOSATENT, or Samoſatenians, 4 Sect of ancient 
Antitrinitariams, thus called from their Leader, Paulus 
Samoſatenus, Biſhop of Antioch, under the Emperors 
Aurelian and Probns. He renewed rhe Hereſy of Artemon, 
and had ſeveral Sentiments in common with Szbe/fins, 
&c. tho? he differed from them in the Manner of ex- 
laining them. He owned, That the Father, Son; and 
Holy zhoſt were but one God, but denied that the 
Son and Holy Spirit had an foal Subſiſtance. Accor- 
ding to him, they only ſubliſted in the Fatber, as the 
Word of Man ſubſiſts in his Underſtanding. St. Epi. 
phanius will have the Samoſatemans to be real Gens: 
without any Thing more than the Name of Chriſtians 3 
adding, That they uſe the ſame Atguments againſt the 
Myſtery of the Trinity that the four do; N 
againſt it, with them, on Pretence of mainaticing 
nity of the Godhead, tho they don't obſerve the 
Ceremonies of the Law. Their Chieftain was condemned 
by a Council held at Auticch whereat aſſiſted above 
Seventy Biſhops ;, and was depoſed from his Bifhoprick. ; 
SAMPS.Zl, or Sampſ#ians, anciem Series, the ſame, 
according to St. Epiphanius, with che Ercesarrtsy 
which fee, The Sampſeans were not properly either 
Jews, Chriſtians, or Gentiles. They took their Name 
rom the Hebrew Semes, Sun; as if they adored ths 
Sun. They acknowledged one only God ; waſhed them- 
ſelves often, and' were attached, in almoſt cy! Thin 
to the Religion of the Jews. Many among them ab. 
ſtained from eating of Fleſh. Scatiger, after Epiphanius, 
will have the Szmpſ#i to be the ſame with the E 
In effect, the Hceſaites, Satupſemms, Maſſulians, and 
ent, appear to be no more than ſo many different 
Names for the ſame Thing; unleſs, r the firſt 
added ſomething to the Opinions the laſt, See 
SSKNI. ET 4 
SAN BENITTO, See Sacco Beneditto, | 
'SANCTIFICATION, the Action of \ To: 
making a Thin Holy, and] ſeparate to God, Sex 
Sacxxp. The refornied Divines define SanFificarion an 
Act of God's Grace, whereby a Man is renewed inwardly, 
his Defires and Affections alienated frotri the World, and 


the Man E. in a Courſe of dying fo Ns od ing - : 
SmEhfping the Sab- 


Righteouſneſs. The Sanfifying 0 
the Jens, is of Divine Right. 
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is good in its Kind, if wheh ſqueezed and handled i it crack- 
les; and if being put on a white Cloth, it neither ſtains 
nor makes it foul, . That Sand is naught, which, mixed 
— Waker, makes it dirty and mud y. and which has 
in the Air; for ſuch will retain much Earth and 

. umour. Hence ſome Maſons waſh their Sand 
e'er they uſe it. The Sand of Puazudlo, De Lorme ob- 
ſerves, is the beſt in the World; eſſ ecially for Mari- 
time Building. See Puzzvor. . Some diſtinguiſh a Male 
Sand, which is of à deeper Colour than another Sort in 
the ame Bank or Bed, called Female Saud. 

The Sand whereof Glaſs is made, is white and grit. 
ty, full of little ſparkling Grains. See GT Ass. 

The Sand uſed by Founders, is Foſſile. Tis properly 
a yellow fat Earth, whereof they make their Moulds, for 
the Caſting of little Works ; whence it is they ſay, Caſting 
in Sand. See Founpzey. The Plumbers alſo 4 Sand 
to mould | ſeveral of their Works, particularly large 
Sheets. To prepare the Sand for theſe, Sheets, they wet 
it lightly, ftir and work it with a Stick, then beat and 
wow it. yo PLoMapRy, | 

AND, in Agriculture, is one of the Three great Kin 

of Soil; which are Sang, Clay and Earth or 2 ink 
Properties Ec. whereof "ſee under the Article ok. | 
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OREA. See Sancr1 Vir, . a, nd h he ; he F & Tee TY ae, W1 ts 
- SANCTUARY, 5 wr, Jews the hb ale” vc 2 N t eir Steri ity. Fa 7 _ 9 — 
m0 retired. fart 9 . em e of uſalem where] E 
may! preſerved the Ark of the Coycnant, ; and. into Shy a0 > T ABL E 84 N va * 
o- body was allowed to enter but the h Prieſt, K. %* 
that only once a Year, to intercede far Fa, Henle 8 = 1 4 and, 0 comp oled. of ſmall Pax 
Sanur, called alſo Sanctum Sanfterum, or 1100 of be es, naturally foun upon the W K 
Holies, is ſu ppoſed to be a Type or Figure of Heap en |. | Calcinable, 131 5 5 i der 7% 4 
and of Fe n Chri the true High Priel who i is alcende 1287 181 1 MPE 
wh 70 We terceſſion for us. Some will have it, d i di Nite. 5 Ferne May; in ON 
That the whole Temple was called the Sanctuaty; DOS e e ae | . waſhed up ver white Pede 
that the Santtum_ San au, where the Ark was kept. b orough Bag which 
was only a little Chapel or Oratory therein. Sec Fe 5 food. {20k radii ee the Light-Houk ap! 
Weight of the SANCTUARY, to.cxamine a Thing s 001360 nh 9% 4 „emented. 239 
Wei * of the 15 * is. to Examii ie it by bes 528 1 y 0443 WR | AP >. Calais Sand, bud edit 
equal Scale; in Regard among the Jus, twas the int 94 Grey. - falls not in Water 
— for the Prieſts to keep Wei hts of Stone, 17 5 ee e (0065 _ Seaton-Banks near Har 
tandards for the regulating of all Weights by pert ESE NOOR Ion the Tees Mouth; Fa 
theſe did not differ from the royal or prizes W | 22 II | Reddiſh. 2 the Gravel it her, 
8 Wzrcnr,. SHEKLE,. &c. * E Paßt 11 he: 5 Þs & tj Vein of f exceeding fn 
«SANCTUARY, in our ancient Cuſtoms, an mM OTH Wo 2 WAS. D3lt it IS 
* lace privileged by the —— for the e 1 af e ee e | The Pillow Sand in the gal 
Mens EN. who were of Ca pizal Crim 9 | 7 2 & 15 tick, 
AsvLum. Till, Henry the VIIIth, all our bs bes Ei Brown. { In a Spring at 1 5 
and Church- yards were Carer . Protefted Tray- * F 900 Acome near York, dri ted Sod 
tors, Murderers, Oc. if within Forty Days they acknow- | | *._(Grieſly, Ts Moor, waſte, 
ledged their Fault, and ſubmitted 3 * to Baniſh e ene Hof Felle. 
ment; and during that Time, if any Lay-man Expelled ble Bc 29S $01 «Nig at York, 
them, he was excommunicated ; if a Cler he was made ent :: | 4 at Mountain, 
7y gular: After Forty Days no Man might relieve 1185 COoarſe | ve Þ up at Rawoliff ney 
$77 of Beverly, had an eminent Sanctuary, called | © | . 
Fay e Saxons, A Seat of Peace: 80 ha. St. Martin's Je bY 216.10 e fog arf at Tckly and Dent, 
5 in London. had the like ranted by [ A nico | Ar at Carter In Craven, & 
| b, granted by King Athelfan, Anno ꝙ # 4s LT + $5511 5 70x. 
| A the like, granted by Edward the 9964 ad bo 174-06, bet v6 anton in Lincoln, 
In Scorland they call the.  SanFuary, Girthole, or Grithdl. | © © 3 Brom y. Common. 
* Sawons 7 It e tel, See AzJuRa ATION, | b . \ Skipwrrh-Common. | 
ANCTUARY, is alſo. uſed in the Churc | OUROE3 | 
2 . or that Part of the on | Soft or 0 th. Frm IC 0 Tan 4 125 
See Un Placed, CR XI with a Rail or Balluſtrade. _ 0 g of Glittering ) Beacon, in Liu 
N TORUM. See Sanctuary. 3 Ses 2 Ren | Ire. 
a ard gravelly Earth, of gr in 1 
Building, and many —. Arts and Manukaglures yo By 390 +1 e 2 1 about the i 
the- mgking of Glaſs, in Plumbery, Foundery, Cc. "There Ly TOON 1 
4 Three e Sands, diftingui ſhed by the Places | 10 Grvelank , 
Sis Sand, Ser ae Wy TG River.Send, and i \ Ove hl won 
The Uſe of Sand in Building, is as an Ingre F e 
Mortar; See MoxrAR. For this Uſe, 1 all Ot Weſtmoreland ( A Vein of __ in H 
others the beſt ; and of Pit- Sand, the whiteſt is always the ” 1 i 
worſt. Of River-Sand, that found in the Falls of Wa- „ . 1 Ri 
ters is heſt, becauſe moſt purged. Sea. Sand is the worſt. ng a Vena 4 
Pit Fand, as being fat and rough, is moſt uſed in Walls A Wo, Pune 1 Cu. 
and Vaults. River-Sand ſerves for rough caſting. All Sand (Gold llixe L Land. 


| SANDAL, i in Antiquity, a rich kind of Shoe or Wear 
for the Feet, made of Gold, Silk, or other precious Stuf 
uſed by the Roman and Greek Ladies ; conſiſting of 2 
Sole,' with a Hollow at one Extreme to embrace the Ancle. 
Terence ſpeaks of this Sandal, Utinam tili committigan 
videam Sandalio caput: I wiſh ſhe wou'd break you 
Head with her Sandal. Apollo was ſometimes called Sir. 
lalarius, the Reaſon of which Appellation has . 
great Perplexity to the Criticks; ſome derive it from 

led Sandalarins, becauſe chiefly inhabited * 
Sandal-Makers, wherein that God had a Temple: But 
others, with more Probability, derive the Name of t 
Street from that of the God, and take Apollo to have 
been thus called from his effeminate Dreſs, as if he wor 
Womens Sandals. 

The Shoe anciently wore by the Pope, Biſhops 
Prieſts, Cc. when they officiated; was alſo called Sant; 
being ſuch as was ſuppoſed to have been wore by St. 94. 
tholomew. Alcuin  Grves That there was ſome Di” 
rence between the Sandals of Bi ſhops, Prieſts, and P.. 
cons. Monks were not allowed to wear Sandals, excef* 
in Trayellibg, as is obſerved by Du Cange, ng "cond 
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only Ceruſs *. | 


Minium. 


chick Branches of the great Juniper- Tree, 
igons made in the; Heate of the Summer. The little 
. Juniper yielde very little Sumdarach: Its Fruit 
N ate in Medicine. The Gupm Sandaruch is an Ingredient. 
wy Ami. See VankTen. Tis alſo reduced into an im 
me Powder; and uſed to prevent Paper from imbi- 


aracbi 
Tr, aol 


ade 5 beſt is in ſine white Tears, free of Duſt : 
Th! Be Swedes, Sec. drive a conſiderable Trade 
therewith. © 'Sotne will have ies that the Sanzarach of 
the Juniper is not N but only that of Oxycearon, 
v b. S808, in Fortifieation, are Bags holding about 
i Cubic Foot uf Earth or Sand. | They are uſed for raiſing 
Parapets in haſte, or co repair what is beaten _ 
they are alſo of Uſe when the Ground is Rocky, and 
ifords" not Earth to carry on their Approaches, becauſe 
they ein be eaſily brought on and off ar Pleaſure, | There 
are alefſer Sort, which hold half what the former do, and 


* 


* 


0 cover thoſe who are behind, and who Fire through 
* Embraſures, or intervale) chat are between them. 


SANDEVER, che Droſs of Glaſs, or the Scum that 


ariſes ftom the Aſhes of the Herb Kali, uſed in the 

SANDIX, a kind of Minium, or rather of red Maſticot 
made of Ceruſs calcined and rubified, called alſo a Faf#- 
tious Sandaract. Tis of little Uſe in Painting, the real 


| Ninium or Vermilion, to which it is ſubſtituted, making 


a much better, brighter, and more durable Colour. See 
Misricor, and VERMILION, _ 

SAND-HEAT, or Sand. Bath, in Chymiſtry, one of 
the Chymiſts Fires, conſi ſting of hot Sand, wherein 
Herbs, Flowers, Oc. are infuſed in a Cucurbit. See 
Barnzom Ax ENOSUM. The Sand- Heat is eſteemed gen- 
tle, digeſtive, and alterative. | ”X 

ANGUIFICATION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the 
Action whereby Chyle is converted into Blood. Sungui- 
fication lucceeds to Chyliſication. See UHYLIFICATION. 


Alſo ſee Broop and CnyLE. 


SANGUIFICATION is thus effected. The Chyle having 
paſſed the Lacteals of the ſeveral Kinds, is delivered into 
the Blood at the Subclavian 5 whence the two Humours 

ſs together to the right Ventricle of the Heart, where 

yet more intimately mixed, they circulate together 
hrougn the whole Body; *till, after ſeveral Circula- 
tions ind Depurations at the ſeveral Colatures and Strain- 
ers Sr the y, they become aſſimulated, or, as the 
niſts call it, cohobated, ſo as only to make one uni- 
lam compound Maſs, which appears to be nothing elſe 
pt Chyle alter d by the Artifice of Nature, and exalted 


into Blood, In Effect, it does not appear that any Thing 
extraneous 18 mixed with the mary Liquor but Chyle, 


excepting what was before ſeparated from it for particu- 
lar Occafions ; unleſs perhaps it ſhould receive ſome Porti- 
on of Air in the Lungs, which is a Point long diſputed, and 
yet ſcarce aſcertained.” Indeed, that there is a 2 
of Air mixed with the Blood and circulating with it, is 


| granted; but whether this be any more than was at firſt 


contained in the Bodies whereof the Chyle was form'd, is 
_ doubted : T. e principal Arguments for it, are, The 
DN of Reſpiration, and the florid Colour the Blood 
nar Vein the Lunge, and firſt ſhews itſelf in the Pulmo- 
wy — but the firſt is ſatisfactorily accounted for ano- 
10 wil See ResirATION. The latter is chiefly ſup- 
Econ 7 this Experiment, That Blood drawn by Veni- 
Doves Free Be nome to coagulate, upon turning up the 
to the 82 before was blackiſh, being now expoſed 
* n Acquires a florid Colour, like that we obſerve 

© Blood of the Pulm 

fication is ſucceeded by that of Nutrition, $8 


Nyrarrion. 


, | 


which are placed upon the upper Talus of the Parapet, 


Vein, The Action of 


— Mat "Inc 


'Livzn, * Nissan, 57 1 


tilized, as to loſe all Tendency to a coapulatory:Sepas: 
Ales ach —_— in Chile and Mal. To theſs | 
two Degrees may be added à third, wherein the Fibres 
and Filaments of the crude Blood are ſo broken and: 
blended with the Serum, as not to be again ſeperable 
from them. This is a Morbid Sangnifcation, ſuch as 
happens in Fevers, Go. attended with a bloody Sweat; 


| "S376 a2 37, TK 3 1 4 ö 1198 
All theſe Degrees of Sanguification, Dr. Drake makes 


no doubt are by reiterated. Circulations, where - 


in as well the. Inteſtine, as the. Progreſſive Motion, con- 


2 to the — and comminuting of the adventi- 
_ * Dou n — Period, 
w are in ion; 1 h: where preciſely 
to fix it, e do not know. N 1 5 5 2 
- SANGUINE, ſomething abounding in Blood; hence 


$4. or Conſtitution, is that where 


Sanguine Temperament 
Blood and Heat - 8 ne Conſti — tions ro 
quire a frequent Uſe: ebotomy. Sunguine People are 
uſually obſerved to be brick, bold, daring, and — pre- 
1 Hence , Ys Hopes, ſtrong, aſſured, Se. 
„„ oo vtdm 24 Hood & wilt rn 
 SaneGvins, in Heraldry, - the Colour uſually called 
Murry, being made of Lake, with a little Surf Brown: 
It is repreſented in Engraving; by Hatches | 


; ike Purpure 
It is rages ther in the Coats of Knights of the Bath 3 


when it is borne by Nobles, it is called Sardonyx, and in 
or Coats of Sovereign Princes they, call it Dragons- 


ail. x | Yue 

| SANGUINE-STONE, Lapis Sanguinalis, or Bloods 
Stone, a kind of Jaſper brought from Neww-Spain, oi a 
dark brown Colour, marked with Spots of a Blood - red; 
the Indians eut it in Form of a Heart, and uſe it in 
Hæmorrhagies, immoderate Menſes, and other Fluxes 
of Blood. The Patient applies it by graſping it in 
his Right Hand, having firſt dipt it in Water Tis 
ſometimes alſo hung on the Part wheace the Blood flows, 
See JAs PER. 9 5 „ 4 
SANG Ul8, in Medicine, £96. See Broop. 5 | 

Sancv1s, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Right, or Power, 
which the chief Lord of the Fee had to determine in 
Cauſes where Blood was ſhed: De Murderia & Raptu, 
ae Ene, Je Sanguine, c. Monaſt. _—— Sanguinem Emere 
was. an Obligation the Inhabitants of ſome Manors, as 
that of Grengon, were under, to buy and redeem. their 
Villain Blood or Tenure, and make themſelves Free- 
men. _ WT Wn "EXAM 
SANGUIS CAPRINUS, or Hircinus, the Blood of 
the He Goat, either wild or tame, which is prepared, 
with great Precaution, to be uſed in Medicine, and ſup- 
poſed to have very extraordinary Qualities. The princi- 
pal Precautions are theſe: The Goar is not to exceed four 
or - five Years of Age; 'tis to be fed a conſiderable Time 
with Aromatic Herbs, and eſpecially thoſe: of the Saxa- 
frage Kind; to be drawn out of the Throat, or the 
Teſticles, by cutting them; but neither what comes firſt, 
nor laſt to be uſed, the former being too full of Humi- 
dity, and the latter too thick; and that the Operation 
be only performed in 155 and the Blood put into Earth- 
en Veſſels, and dried either in the Sun or the Shade, 
and, laſtly, bottled up to be uſed occaſionall y. | | 
Among other Specific Virtues attributed to Goats- 
blood, the two moſt conſiderable ones are, that it Fares 


Sargnification tom 4 plaſtic 
ymiſtry was intro- 


thing elſe,-. was: 
200 the PbySicione of 
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its Flowers Blue, bordering 
reen at firſt, but blackening as it 


firſt. 


ever, contend ftrenuoyſly, for the 1 8 7 of their Great 


Sanbetrin z M. Simon backs and defend 


irs belonged 7 it. The Prefident-of this Aſſembly 
was called Naſi: 1 
in Palgeſtiue, all de 


Sanhearin, 'twas requiſite there were One 
Twenty Inhahitants in the Place. Where the Inhabitants 


came ſhort of the Number of One Hundred and Twenty, 
only eſtabliſh'd Three Judges. Into the great as 


= 


as the inferiar Sunbedrims were admitted Prieſts, 


Levites, and Laymen, of all the Tribes, provided they 
were of noble Extraction, Rich, Prudent, without any 


Blemiſh of Body, and expert in Magick; which laſt 
was eſteemed a — — 


were excluded. each Sankhedtin:':t 
Scribes ; the one to write dawn the Suffrages' of thaſe 
who condemned; the other to take down the Suffrages 
of thoſe who acquitted. oled 1H hot hoo): 


Seiden has a very Learned Work 10 the Sabje&t of the. 


Jewiſh Sanhearins, 4e Synearits, Printed at London in 1635, 
in three Volumes Quarro. The Word is derived from the 
Greek Suvidews a Council, Aſſembly, or Company of Peo- 
ple fitting together, from oy com tagtther, and lde Seat, 
of lo, 1 place. | Ee 30 8119 "PLN 
' SANIES in Medicine, a 
out of Wounds and Ulcers. Galen compares it to Whey. 
It differs from P25, which is thicker and whiter : The 
Greeks call it iq crude Blood. 3 53 2 
8 ANTALUM, Santa, Sandal or Saunders, a hard, 
heavy, odoriferous, medicinal Wood, brought from the 
Eaſt-Hidies. There are of three different Colours, Citron, 
White, and Red. The Trees whence. they are taken are 
all of the ſame Kind; and *tis ſuppoſed their different 
Colours only ariſe from the Difference of Climates where 
they grow. *Tis about the Height of the European 
Walnut-tree. Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Lentish, 
on Black ; its Fruit of the 
ſize of our Cherry, green t bl. 
ripens, and of a faint Taſte. The Citron Saal is oſteem - 
the beſt. Tis brought from China, and Siam: Is 
yellow, heavy, and of 'a good Smell; tis uſed in Medi- 
cine, as alſo 
odoriferous; tis brought from the Iſle ot Timor. The 
Red. Suntal has the leafs Smell of the Three: Tis brought 
from the Ifland Tamaſſarin, and the Coaſt of Coromon- 
del. The Santals are all held to be a little Aſtringent, 


to ſtrengthen the Heart and Brain, and to ſtop Vomiting; 


and are * ge uſed in Diet-drinks, and medicated 
Ales, again Scorbutick Complaints. 12 | 
SAP, or Sh; to Sap a Wall, Oc. is to dig or 

a Hole in the Ground at the Foot of a Wall, Sc. to 


bring it down all at once for want of Support. To 


*Sap, according to Daviler, is to undermine a Work with 
Hammers, Clubs, Pickaxes, Mattocks, £9c. vis. A Bank, 
or Hillock, by ropPINg it up, digging underneath it, and 
then burning the Props, or Stays ; or a Rock, by digging 
a Mine underneath it. To demoliſh the thick, firm 
Walls of old Caftles, Sc. Supping is much the readieſt 
Way. See SappiNG. n IA . 
 SAPHANA, in Anatomy, a Vein which ariſing over 
the Malleclus Internus, up along the Leg, and the inner 
Part of the Thigh, diſcharges it ſelf, near the Groin, 
into the Crural Vein. *Tis the Vein they uſually open 


© when they bleed in the Foot. It has its Name, probably, 


from owgis mani feſtus, as lying plain in Sight. 


they a 


| ing on the Great Canbeaniu at 

alem. The interior Suubedrius conſiſted each of 
"Twenty-three Perſons; and there: was one: in each City 
and. Town. Some ſay, That to have a Right to hold a 
undred and 


to enable them 
to obviate and deſtroy it: Very ald People and Eunuche 
ö were two 


in e Matter, iſſuing 


the Perfumers. The White. Sautal is leſs 


der a Corridor, carrying it as 


Feet, w 


- Though we have ſome B er 
Sapbicks N Pan 
they have a Cæ | 


of Scripture, calculated for our Inſtruction 21 . 
e 
I tO H A ny OTA 
The Saftievtal.- Books are Proverbs, Canter oo ok 
eee e Lage 
this lat t the Hiſtorical r on 
SATIENTIR DENTES, Teeth, thus called bang 


not till Perſons are grown. ＋ 
SAPPHIRE, or Saphir, a precious 4 . 
Azure, or Sky-blue Colour. The Sapbir is tranſ 
t exceed! y hard, fo as: ſcarce to bear being E 5a 
fferent Calours conſtitute! different Kinds thereof: he 
deepeſt Blues being eſteemed Males, and the white 
Females. ' The Saphirs of Dem are the moſt eſſeemd 
They are found. in the ſame. Mines with the Naber 
There are ſome alſo brought from the Kingdom of 
Catec't, Cananor, and Ceylon 5 from which laſt Place we 
ſhould be furniſhed wich abundance, if the King of te 
Iftand did not prohibit all Commerce thereof with Fo. 
reigners. The ſoft Water-Saphirs of Bohemia and Neis 
are of ſome Account, though far inferior to the Orient 
ones, Many People value the Saphir beyond the Ruby 
and 8 the ſecond Place among precious Stones, 
vis. that next the Diamond: Others give that Place w 
the Ruby. Some Authors affirm, That a Saphir bei 
heated to a certain Degree, between two Crucibles uuf 
ether, loſes. all its Colour, and becomes perfect 
ite ; fo as ta deceive even the Jewellers themſelves, 
and make it paſs for a Diamond. 3 
The Chymiſts make ſeveral n 
as a Salt, a Pincture, an Eſſence, a Water, an Oil, G. 
and there are few Diſeaſes hut they pretend themſelves 
able to cure by Remedies walkers, © thereof, The bu 
perſtitious attribute fil] more ſtrange Virtues to it; as, 
that it grows foul, and loſes its Beauty, when wore by a 
Perſon that is letcherous, c. The Rabbins hold, That 
Moſes's Rod, and the Tables he received on Mount 
Sinai, were of Saphir. The Word is derived hence, that 
in the Hebrew the fineſt Things are all called Sapbin; 
whence, in Scripture, the Throne of God is ſaid to re- 
ſemble a Saphir. : 
Our Druggiſts ſell two Kinds of Saphirs uſed in the 
Conſection of Hyacinth : The one red, the other blackiſh, 
The laſt, by reaſon of the deep TinAure they give that 
Medicine, are very improperly uſed there: The former 
are little reddiſh Stones, of the Size of Pins-heads, very 
hard, and difficult to pulverize. | 
There is a particular Kind of Sapbir, called, by the 
Zatins, Ooulus Felis, Cats. Eye, remarkable for a fine Pi- 
verſity of Colours, as well as for its Hardneſs, which 
bears a Poliſh equal with that of the true Spy. - 
Sarhix-Runlzs are certain precious Stones, between 
blue and red, which, in effect, are nothing but Rubies 
whoſe Colour is not yet perfectly form d. See RUB. 
SAPPING, in War, a Working under Ground, to 15 
the Deſcent of a Ditch, Counterſcarp, Oc. and — 5 
tacking of a Place. Tis performed by digging 2 we 
Trench, deſcending by Steps from Top to Bottom. 
far as the Bottom ot the 
Ditch, when that is dry, or the Surface of the 15 
when wet. When the Cover'd-way is well defend: f 
Musketeers, the Befiegers make their Way down Ae 
by Sup ping. When they are got near the Foot ws 
Glacis, the Trench is. carried on directly forwaras ds 
Workmen. covering themſelves; with Blinds, Wot: Like 
Sand-bags, and Mantelets upon Wheels. They * 7 
Epaulements, or Traverſes, on each Side to 4 
gone Body of Men: The Sap is made five or . Me 
rom the Saliant Angle of the Glacis, where © |, 
are only covered fide-ways, wherefore they lay ; they 
bead wich Hurdles, and Earth above them. Wen ©," 
have forced the Enen to quit the Covered-vf wo 
Pioneers immediately make a Lodgment, dbemflie 
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de a. well as they gan, from the Fite ot the op. 
fre Baſtion, Name anciently given to vagabond 
P SARABAID) 5: gives 4 frightful Idea of theſe Sara- 


bates in 


5&0 £F&' 


f 

Conferenct ? en. uite, quia jugum regularis diſci- 
oy — Word SarabaFte 18 derived from che 

pling fel =o Seth, to be. 4 Rebel 

Aeg * AND, a Mufical Compoſition in Triple Time; 


ck iv. no more than a Minuet, whole Motions 
ale being, in ary Be Saraband is allo a Dance to the 
dci. are Mieter uſually terminating when the Hand riſes, 
of . by tis diſtinguiſhed from the Courant, which Ends 
leſ where 4 Hand that beats Time; falls. The Saraband 
| when 1 to be derived originally from the Sarazens, as 
ny js fn the Chacone : It 15 its Name, according to 
* well Authors from a Comedian called Sarabande, who 
iy 7 nc'd :+-in-Þrante. Others derive it from the Spa- 
Is, fir * Ball: Tis uſually danced to the Sound of the 
* ne or Caſtanettes. . h . 
ARCASM, in Rhetorick, a keen, bittet Irony, where- 
. Orator ſcoffs and inſults his Adverſary. Such was 
uſe b : of the Jexvs. to our Saviour: T hou who deſtroyeſt the 
ifa Tape , and raiſeſt it in three Days, ſave thy ſelf, &c. 
1d again, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot ſave. Or 
w, ran of Tamils to 4 Trojan ſlain by him in Virgil. 
, Fn agros, £9 . quam bello, Trojane, Petiſti : 
10 Heſderiam metere jacens. Hæc præmia qui me 
ies Ferro auſs tentare ferunt: Sic Mænia condiint. 
8 $ARCOCELE, in Medicine, a fleſhy Excreſcence, very 
the : 


| hard, 2 indolent, riſing up by little and little about the 


Fo. Teſticle, or on the inner Membrane of the Scrotum. 
el Sometimes indeed it is painful, in which Caſe there is 
tal Danger of its degenerating into a Cancer: It uſually owes 
aby its Grgine to ſorhe external Cauſe, as a Blow, a ruiſe, 
es, or Contuſion. Such Accidents occafion the nutritious 
to Juices to top, and to be collected in great 1 N 
i in the relaxed or compreſſed Pores of thoſe Parts, by 
— which Means is form'd that kind of Fleſh called Sarcocele. 
uy 'Tis a very troubleſome and obſtinate Diſeaſe, and is 
th frequently incurable by any other Means than cuttii 

of the Teſticle. The Word is formed from the Gree 
73 at Caro, Fleſh, and xu Tumor. | | 
$6, SARCOCOLLA, a Gum oozing out of a thorny 
ve Tree, either with or without Inciſfions” Neither Authors 
u · nor Merchants are agreed as to the Place where it grows: 
a Some ſay tis in Perſia, others, in Arabia Deſerta. It 
2 comos either in Grains, or in Tears of different Colours; 
ut ſometimes White, ſometimes Yellow, and ſometimes Red, 
int 


but all * good, provided they be very dry. Their 


at Taſte is bitter, W with ſomewhat of a diſa- 
5; greeable Sweetneſs, *'Tis eſteemed warm and drying; 
. very good to conſolidate. and heal Wounds, whence its 


Name, which is from the Greek, cast Fleſh, and xiaxe 
Glue, Tis ſometimes alſo uſed in Collyria to ſtop 


h, Deflusions, and take off Specks on the Eye. 
at SARCOLOGY, in Anatomy, a. Di ſcoutſe on the Fleſh, 
er or the ſo't Parts of the Human Body. Anatomy is divid- 
5 ed into Two' principal Parts; Oſteology and Sarcolegy. 
The firſt whereof treats of the Bones and Cartilages; 
e the ſecond of the Fleſh and ſoft Parts. See FLESI. 
i- SARCOMA, in Medicine, a fleſhy Excreſcence ari- 
h ing from the proper Nutriment of the Part where it 
ows, without any Defluxion, or Diſcharge of Humours 
0 rom other Parts. If the Fleſh be not repreſs'd and 
$ kept under; it frequently produces Pipes like Veins and 
7 Arteries, whereby it receives Nouriſhment, as we ſee in 
4 Wens. It yields a very fetid. Sanies, and ariſes chiefly, 
about the Fundament ; the Neck of the Womb, Fractures 
: of the Cranium, Gg. The Latins call it Fungus, 
:  SARCOMPHALUM, ip tee a fleſhy Ex- 
g crelcence of the Navel, from the Greek ode Fleſh, 
and dba O: Navel. EO WOES n 
/ 7 ARCOPHAG US, or  Sarcophagum, in Antiquity, a 


+ mb. tone, wherein the Antients laid thoſe they had 
lit. Mind to burn. : The Ward, derived from the Greek, 
— ſignifies, one that eats Fleſh ; becauſe at firſt, 
toned 4 Sort of ,Stones for the making of "Tombs, 
- ich quickly conſumed the Bodies: The Quati from 
e they dug them were in a City of 7roas, named 
Yum : They had the Virtue to waſte away a Body to 
elem?” fave the Teeth, in Forty Days: This Stone 
Tan ent a Reddiſh,. Pumice Stone, and had a faltiſh 
which? they 3 af it to cure the Gout, into 
me * Put their Feet, not ſuffering them to conti- 
SARCOTICK in Meg — 1 
„ in Medicine, Remedies proper to 

4 a Wounds and Ulcers' with new Fle ſh; 0 ſanſe 
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Monks, d. F his Rule. Caſſun d . 
| he Firſt Chapter of his Rule. ian does not 
85 EAR 4 vourably of, them in his Fourteenth _ 
pals t L in his Letter to Euſtochius. 

| en 


as Jacarnatives, ; Sarcoticks ſhould be deterfive and mo- 
derately hot. Such are Sarcocolla, Dragon s- Bia 72. 
e . 


cenſe, Kc. The Word is form d from the Greek 


SARDOIN, or Surdoniin- Stone, 4 precious Stonk of 


a Blood Colour, half tranſparent ; the ſame with what 


we otherwiſe call a Curneliau. See Conntiian: The 


moſt. beautiful Saraoins, are thoſe brought from about 


Babylon: Thoſe of Sardinia, whence they take theit 
Name; are in the ſecond Claſs, There are others, and thoſe 


no contemptible ones, found near St, Mauro in Albania; 


and other, very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bohemia 
Silefia, Sc. To give them the greater Luſtre; tis uſual 


in ſetting them, to lay Silver-leif underneath: The 


Sardoin is moſt uſed for Seals, as graving eafily. yet 
taking a fine Poliſk. The Author of the 35 Jo 
aſcribed to Albertus Magnus, attributes ſeveral wonder: 
ful Virtues to this Stone. Sce Ac ATE. | 


SARDONIAN LAUGHTER. See Risbs Sardd- © 
 F11NTLS. 


SARDONYX, a precious Stone; pattaking artly of 


the Sardoin, and partly of the Agate or Onyx. Tis red- 


diſh, bordering on White, like the Nail of the Hand. 
In ſome, the Red inclines to a Yellow, Tis brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, Arabia, and Bohemia, It was anciently 
much uſed for fine Veſſels. See A0 A T E and SARDOIN. 
SARPLAR OF WOOL, otherwiſe called a Pceker, is 
half a Sack. See Sack. In Sorland, it is called Ser- 


Phathe. 


SARRASIN, in Fortification, is a Kind of Portcullice 
otherwiſe called an Herſe, which is hung with a Cord 
over the Gate of a Town, or Fortreſs, and let fill in 
Caſe of a Surprize. ö 3 | 
SARSAPARILLA, or Slſaparilla, a Medicinal Plant; 
growing in New Spain, Peru, and the Eaſt Indits. Its 
chief Uſe is in Decoctions and Potions in the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, being eſteemed a great Obſervant and Sweetner 5 
and, on that Score, ſometimes uſed as a Tea, Its Root 
which is the Part in Uſe, divides its ſelf into a oreat 
Nuinber of Filaments, Six or Seven Foot long; of the 
Thickneſs of a Quill. *Tis Grey withour Side, and 
White within, only mark'd with Two Red Streaks. Its. 


Branches creep on the Earth, or _ the Trunks of 


other Trees, Ec. as the Ivy does. To good, it muſt 
be very dry, its Filaments long, eaſy to cleave; and, 
in cleaving, muſt not yield any Duſt: When boiled in 
Water, it muſt give it a Red Tincture. Some of the 
Modern Phyſicians doubt the Medicinal Virtue of this 
Root, as it does not diſcover much, either in Taſte, 
Smell or Tinckure. There is another Kind, the Fila: 
ments of whoſe Root are thicker, growing in the Iſland 
Maregnan, on the Coaſt of Brafil. This is not eftemed 
ſo good as the former. There is a third Kind brought 
from Mufcovy, the Roots whereof are {till bigger, but 
good for nothing but to burn. 8 
SARTORI US, in Anatomy, the Taylor's Muſcle, 4 
Muſcle thus called, becauſe ſerving to throw one Leg 
a-crols the other. Tis alſo called Poplitæus. Ses 
PorLI Tus. | | 
SASSAFRAS or Savrafras, 4 Yellow odori ferous 
Wood, of a brisk aromatic Scent, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling. Fennel. *Tis the Wood of a Tree growing in 
Florida, whereof there are whole Foreſts. The Natives 
call it Pavama, the Spaniards and French alſo, Cinnamon- 
IWood 3 becauſe, at the Conqueſt of that Country, under 
erdinand Soto, in 1558, they imagined this to have been 
the true Cinnamon Tree. The Wood of Saſſafras, chiefly 
its Bark, wherein its principal Virtue is ſuppoſed to re-; 
fide, was formerly Gf at an incredible Price, to be uſed 
with Sarſaparilla and Eſquilina, in the Cure of the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe, Tis very drying and hot, tho' not quite 
ſo much as the Guaiacum : It is ſomewhat come into 
Faſhion in Families, as the conimon Tea, which thé 
Shavings of it make agreeably enough ; but the Scandal 
of being good in Venereal Caſes, is a Detriment to it, and 
revents a deal of Good being done by it; Indeed, with 
we it doth not agree, eſpecially at firſt, and in 4 
Morning, as it affects the Head, like ſome Perfumes, 


and occafions Pains, Drowſineſs and Vapours: But Uſe, 


and drinking it, in the Beginning, in the Afternbon, will, 
with moſt Conſtitutions, wear out theſe Inconveniencies. 
"Tis efteemed in the Gout, Sciatica, and Green Sickneſs, 
Chuſe that covered with a thick Bark, reddiſh, and 
8 gn, of a ſharp Taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic 
OO OUS 85 , 7 
 SASSE, in ſome of our Statutes, is a Kind of Meur 


with Flood-gates, commonly in Navigable Rivers for 


the damming and loofing the Stream of Water, ag 
Occaſion requires, for the better paſſing of Boats and 
Barges to and from. This, in the Welt of England, is 
called a Lock; in the River Lee, a Tiirn-pike, and in 
other Places a Juice. | 
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SAT 


SATELLIT Guard, a Perſon attending on ano- 
ther, either for his Safety, or to be ready to execute 
his Pleaſure. Among the Eaſtern Emperors, Satellite ex- 

reſs'd the Dignity or Office of Captain of the Life- 

ard. The F 
of Lords, and afterwards for ſuch as held Fees, called 
SERGEANTIES: Which ſee. | : 

SATELLITES, in Aſtronomy, certain ſecundary Pla- 
nets, moving round the other Planets, as the oor: does 
round the Earth ; thus called, becauſe always found at- 
tending them from Riſing to Setting, and making the 
Tour of the Sun together with them. See PLANET. 

The Satellites move round their primary Planets, as 
their Cemres, by the ſame Laws as thoſe primary ones 
do round their Ce. the Sun. For the Phyfical Cauſe 
of their Motions, ſee Graviry ; ſee alſo SYSTEM. 

The Words Moon and Satellit, are ſometimes uſed 
indifferently ; and thus we ſay, either upiter's Mcons, 
or Fupiter's Satellites: But ordinarily we diſtinguiſh, re- 
ſtraining the Term Aſcon to the Earth's Satellit; and 
Satellit to the little Moons lately diſcovered about Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. See Moon. . 

J he Satellites were unknown till our Time, as need- 
ing the Aſſiſtance of the Teleſcope to render them viſible. 


We don't know of any Satellites, beſides thoſe juſt men- 
tioned; nor is there any great Foundation to hope that 


more ſhall be diſcovered hereafter, as the longeſt, and 
the moſt exquiſite Teleſcopes have already been applied. 

SATELLITES of Jupiter are Four little ſecundary 
Planets, performing their Revolutions about Zupiter, as 
that Planet does round about the Sun, See JurirER. 
Simon Marius, Mathematician of the Elector of Fran. 
deniurgh, about the End of November in 


dy, and proceeding along with him; and in January 
1610, found a Fourth. In January 1610, Callilæo ob- 
| ſerved the ſame in Taly; and the ſame Year publiſhed 
his Obſervations; from which time commenced the Ob- 
ſervation of the Circumiovial Satellites. Callilæo, in Ho- 
nour of his Patron, firſt called them Aſira Medicæa, 
Mediczan Stars. Marius, the firſt Diſcoverer, called 
that next Jupiter, Mercurius ꝓuvialis, Fupiter's Aſercury. 


The ſecond, Ventis Jovialis, Fupiter's Venus; the third 
Jovialis, Jupi- 


Indeed, Anthony Maria Schyrleus de Rheita, a Capu- 


Jupiter Jovialis, and the fourth Sarurnus 
ier's Saturn. 


chin of Colegne, imagined, That, beſides the Four known 
Satellites of Fupiter, he had diſcovered Five more, the 
29th of December, Anxo 1642, and in Honour of 


Urban VIII, the Pope then reigning, denominated them. 
Sidera Urbanotaviana. But upon Nauda's communicating 


the Obſervation to Gaſſendus, who had obſerved iter 
on the ſame Day, he ſoon perceived that the Monk had 
miſtaken Five fixed Stars, in the pouring out of the 
Water of Aquarius, mark'd in Tycho's Catalogue 24, 25, 

26, 27 and 28, for Satellites of Fupiter : Whence tis 
no Wonder they ſhould appear to the Diſcoverer to move 
a. contrary Way to that of the reſt, vis. from Weſt to 
Eaſt, See Epiſt. Gaſſend. ad Gab, Naud. de Novem Stellis. 
circa Jouem viſts, | 


Phenomena, Nature, Properties, &c. of Jupiters 
| SATELLITES 


19, The Satellites of Jupiter all diſappear in a clear 
Sky, when 1 interpoſes between them and the Sun; 
that is, are eclipſed by him. 
Hence it follows, That they are deſtitute of Light, 
when the Sun's Rays, which are propagated in right 
Lines, are intercepted by Zupiter : And hence it follows, 
That they are opaque Bodies like our Moon, and are illu- 
mined by the Sun. And hence, fince Zupiter does not 
illumine his Satellites when placed behind him; he him- 
2251 in that Side oppoſite to the Sun, is deſtitute of all 
ight. | 
2e. When the Satellites are interpoſed between Jupiter 
and the Sun, a round Macula or Spot is obſerved in 7. 
piter's Disk; which is ſometimes found bigger even than 
the Satellit it ſelt. | . 
Hence, ſince the Satellites are opaque Bodies, and are 
illumined by the Sun, and muſt therefore project 
a Shadow, oppoſite to the Sun; the round Spots ſeen 
in Jupiter, are the Shadows of the Satellites. Hence 
alſo, fince the Interſection of the Shadow is a Circle, 
the Shadow it ſelf is Conical: And hence it follows, 
That the Figure of the Satellites, at leaſt, as to Senſe is 
Spherical. | | | 
3%. If, when the Earth is between Jupiter and the Sun, 
any of the Satellites happen to be between the ſame, its 
Light difappears, and is loſt in Pupiter's Light. Thus 
M. Marat: tells us, That on the 26th of March 1707, 
thro' a Teleſcope of Thirty Four Foot, he obſerved the 


[ 22 


erm was afterwards uſed for the Vaſlals 


their Oppoſitions to the 
1609, 
diſcerned Three little Stars moving round Jupiter's Bo- 


of a Teleſcope Twelve Foot long. The other Four, at 


Pirſt Sarellit 


Second arellir 2 17 41 
Third Sarellit 4 13 : 
Fourth Satellit 15 238 -. 

Fifth Satellit 74 - 


1 


Fourth of Jupiters Moons paſſing over hit ] 

of a dark 5g but it had no | Dong =; Body, in Fon, 
than it reſumęd its uſual Brightneſs, 4 | 
- obſerved on the gth of April, from | 
the third Satellit; but, on the fich of preg 
watching an Immerſion of the ſame Satellit 195 , Won 
appeared wholly, without leaving any Spot e foun 


wund It 
ſame Phenomenon was alſo obſerv'd 45 . * The 
M. Caſſini : And both Caſſini and Maralii, 
ly oblerved very ſurprizing Chan f 
nitudes of the Satellites, when t 
Diſtance, either from Earth, the Sun, or 7 
bic is frequently the leaſt of IN. hue 
whic 1 18 frequently the leaſt of all, ſometi 
biggeſt : And che third, which is "ordinarily 01 the 
ſometimes onl appears equal, and ſom Künne leg. el 
* of the reſt. os, than 
ence, ſince upiter's Satellites are illumined b th 
Sun, even when immerged in the Light of Thin? ; 
yet, notwithſtanding this, ſometimes appear dark, . 
ſomerimes diſappear ; there muſt be ſome Char, and 
their Atmoſpheres, to prevent the equable Reflein f 
the Sun's Rays, from the ſeveral Parts of the Atmoſ th 
To the ſame Cauſe tis owing that their Shadows G 
ſometimes ſeen bigger than themſelves, | 8 


ter, to oc. 
ourth Carell 


8 Periodical Times of the SATELLITES of Jupiter, 


ne Satellites, we 
iter, after the ſame 
3 Planets are found from 
| un. See PzRIOD, 85%. 

Ft y this Method Caſſni determined the Perighy 
o 


The Periods, or Revolutions of the 
found from their Conjunctions with 
Manner as thoſe of the 


+ 


The Firſt Satellit 1 Day 18 Hours 28 Min, 36 ger 
Second Satellit — 18 $2 
Third Satellit 7 3 59 40 
Fourth Satellit 16 18 os 06 


Diſtances of Jupiter's SATELLITES rom Jupiter. 


As in the primary Planets, with regard to the Sun 
ſo in the Satellites, with regard to their Primaries, 
the Squares of the Periodical Times, are in a 7 rifhcate 
Ratio of their Diſtances therefrom. *'To determine the 
Diſtance by Obſervation, they meaſure them with a Mi- 
crometer, in Semi-Diameters of wich Theſe Di- 
ſtances, according to Caſſini, are as follow. 


The Firſt Satellit diſtant from Jupiters Center, 
EE Z and two zds. Semi. diam. 
The Second Satellit 9 Semi- diam. 
The Third Satellit 14 
The Fourth Satellit 25 and one zd. 


Hence, as the Semi. diameter of N is equal to 
27 $ r1ths Semi-diameters of the Earth, the Diſtance 
of the firſt Satellit from the Centre of Saturn is 166 
Semi-diameters of the Earth: That of the ſecond 249 
and a Half. That of the third 388; and that of the 
fourth 884. nl LED TE 

Eclipſes of Fupiter's SATELLITES. See EcrIrsk, 

SATELLITES of Saturn, are Five little Stars wee 
about Saturn. See Sa ruRN. The firſt was diſcovete 
by M. Huygens, Anno 1655, March the 25th, by means 


different Times, by M. Caſfni, viz. Thoſe Two next 
Saturn, in March 1684, by Help of Campan!'s Glaſſes, 
of One Hundred, and One Hundred and Thirty-ſix Foot 
long. The third in December 1672, by 4 4 
leſcope of Campani s, of Thirty-five Foot; and the f 
(that of Huygens being the fourth) in Offober 1671 
by a Teleſcope of Seventeen Foot. Cs 
Moſt, perhaps all, of the Phænomena obſerved of A. 
ters Sarellires, are alſo found exhibited by thoſe of &. 
turm: Thus, they are found ſometimes bigger, and r 
times leſs : The fifth is ſometimes, alſo, found eclipleds 
£9c. And hence, there is no doubt, but they are of the 
Nature, Cc. See SarELLITEs of Jupiter. 


T he Periodical Times of the SATELLITES of Saturn, 4. 
i  Cording to M. Caſſini, are as follow. 


| That of the 1 
I Day 21 Hours 18 


of ry . * : * 
7 5 ; 5 N 
was 


For CC | 
| Saturn's SarETTIT EG from his Centre, 
= 11 N ſame A. Caflini, are as follow. 
On of # | : $0 
f gths q Semi- p 1 . 

Ay Firſ aua 2 zths / diam. Yi 1 4th Diameter 
The e Crellis 8 of $a-< 12 3ds S of Saturn's 
ah dan Selin is (19, 0 2 Ring. 
Juent. Fifth Satelhit $4 or 3 
Fa The great Diſtance between the fourth and fifth Satel- 


ion to Hungens to ſuſpect that there might 
lit, put py ye — ; or elle, 8 the fifth might 
be * me other Satellit moving round it, as its Centre. 

5 Halley, in the Philoſophical J. ranſactious, gives us 
1 ection of the Theory of the Motion of the fourth 
** encan Satellit. Its true Period he makes 15 Days, 
1 Minutes, 6 Seconds. Its diurnal Motion, 


= 4% 18“. Its Diſtance from the Centre of Sa- 
and dh Diam. of the Ring; and its Orbit to be little or 
es in 2 diſtant from that of the Ring, interſecting the Or- 
n of | 1 of Saturn under an Angle of 23 4 Degrees. 

here. SATIR. See STR. 


RE. See SaTYRA. 
SA TRAPA, or Satrapes, in Antiquity, the Governor 


aal walked any” his principal Lords, and Sa- 
i 


9. Curtius. The 
1 gs Juriidiftions of Satrap. The Word is ori- 
inally Perſian, fignifying, ſtrictly, Admiral or Commander 
of a Naval Army, but was afterwards uſed indifferently 
| for all Governors of Provinces; in which Senſe it was 
borrowed by the Greeks, who uſed our in the ſame 
Sipnification. We alſo find the Word uſed in ſome an- 
| cient Engliſp Charters of King Ethelared, where the 
Lords, who ſign next after the Dukes, cake the Title of 
Sarrapes of the King, Du Cange takes the Word here to 
ffs Miniſters of the King. 
SATTIN, or Satten, a kind of Silken Stuff very 
ſmooth, and ſhining, the Warp whereof is very fine, 
and lands out; the Woof coarſer, and hid underneata : 
Whence it is it receives that Gloſs, which is its Beauty, 


un, and which gives it its Price. There are Sartins quite 
es, lain, others wrought ; ſome flowered- with Gold, or 
ite Silk, others ſtriped, Sc. All the Changes in the Fa- 
- | ſhions of Sattins are made by adding new Warps or 
* Woofs. 2 f 

J- The fineſt Sattius are thoſe of Florence and Genoa ; 


yet, the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons any thing in- 
| ferior thereto, —— The Sarrins of Bruges have their Warp 
of Silk, and their Woof of Thread. Indian Sattius, or 
Sattins of China, are Silken Staffs, much like thoſe manu- 
factured in Europe. Of theſe, ſome are plain, either 
white, or of other Colours, others worked, either with 
Gold, or Silk, flowered, damacked, ſtriped, 8, They 
are moſtly valued, becauſe of their Cleaning, and Bleach- 
ing eafily, without loſing any thing of their Luſtre. In 
other ReſpeCts they are inferior ro thoſe of Europe. 
F. Je Compre oblerves, That the Chineſe prepare their 
Sattins in Oil, to give them the greater Luſtre; but 
this makes the Duſt liable to hang to them. Menage de- 
rires the Word from the Latin Seta, as who ſhould 
ſay, Setinam, or from the Hebrew Sadin, ſignifying the 
ſame thing; or from the old French Sade and Sadinet, 
handſome, gentile. | 
SATTINET, or SATTINADE, à very flight, thin 
Satin, chiefly uſed by the Ladies for Summer Night- 
gowns, Oc. and ordinarily ſtriped. The Word is a Di- 
minutive of Sarten. 1 10% 
SATURANTIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame 
Senſe as Abſorbent : Which ſee. 
SATURDAY-STOP, a Space of Time, in which of 
d it was not lawful to take Salmons, in the North, 
Vs, From Even.ſong on Saturday, till Sun- riſing on 
Monday. . 
SATURN, in Aſtronomy, one of the primary Planets, 
being the furtheſt from the Earth, and the Sun, and that 
whoſe Motion is the ſloweſt : Thus characterizd h. It 
ſhines but with a feeble Light, by reaſon of its Diſtance, 
on which Account, though the biggeſt of all the Planets, 
It Mee the leaſt. See Pr ANE T. | 
The Period of Saturn, or the Space of Time where. 
in he revolves round the Sun, which makes his Year, 
cording to Kepler, is 29 Years, 174 Days, 4 Hours, 
58 Minutes, 25 Seconds, and 30 Thirds, whence his Di- 
—_ Motion muſt be 2 Minutes, o Seconds, 36 Thirds. 
5 8 de In Hire makes his. Diurnal Motion 2 Minutes 
ond. See Rxvor.urion. The Inclination of his 
wo to that of the Ecliptick, Kepler makes 29. 32, 
Dita, Hire, 2%, 33. See Inctination. Its mean 
a from the Sun is 26925 Semi- diameters of the 
3 and from the Earth 210000 of the ſame : See 


Eros £1. AVG» AAS. IS. LL. 
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Disrancs. Its ſmalleſt Diameter, according to Huygens, 


them. Orig. lib. 


SAT 


is 30 Seconds. The Proportion of its Diameter to that 
of the Earth, as 20 to 1; of its Surface to that of the 
Earth, as 400 to 1; of its Solidity to that of the 
Earth, as 1 to 8000. See DiamzrER. Dr. Halley obſerves, 
in the Preface to his Catalogue of the Southern Stars, 
That he has found Saturm to have a ſlower Motion than 
is aſſigned him in the Tables: This Irregularity, we may 
hope, is abundantly rectified in his own Tables now in 
the Preſs, "Tis doubted whether or no Saturn, like the 
other Planets, revolves on his Axis : It does not appear 
from any Aſtronomical Obſervations that he does; and 
there is one Circumſtance that ſhould ſeem to argue the 
contrary, vis. That whereas the Earth, and other Planets, 
which we know. do revolve on their Axes, have their 
Equatorial Diameter greater than their Polar, nothing 
like this is obſerved in Saturn. See EARTH. 

The Diſtance of Saturn from the Sun being ten times 
greater than that of the Earth from the ſame, tis found, 
that the apparent Diameter of the Sun ſeen from him, 
will not exceed 3 Minutes, which is bur little more than 
twice the Diameter of Venus. The Suns Disk, therefore, 
to an Inhabitant of Saturn, will appear 100 times leſs 
than it does to us, and both its Light and Heat be di- 
mini ſned in the ſame Proportion. See Syn. 

The Phaſes of Saturn are very various and extraors 
dinary, and long perplexed the Aſtronomers, who coul 
not divine the Meaning of ſuch Irregularity : Thus Heve- 
lius obſerved him to be ſometimes Monoſpherical, ſome- 
times Triſpherical, Spherico-anſated. Elliptico- anſated, 
and Spherico-cuſpidated. But Huygens olainly ſhews, 
That all theſe monſtrous Appearances are owing to the 
Impertection of the Teleſcopes that Author had uſed. 
Huygens, upon obſerving him very attentively with much 
better Glaſſes, reduced all his Phaſes to three Prin- 
cipal ones, vs, Round, Brachiated, and Anſated. See 
PhAszs. 1 

One Thing Saturn has peculiar to himſelf, vis, A 
wow which ſurrounds his middle like an Arch, or like 
the Horizon of a Globe, without touching him any where; 
the Diameter thereof more than double that of the Planet 
which it ſurrounds ; The iormer containing 45 Diameters of 
the Earth, the latter only 20. When raiſed enough to 
be out of the Shadow of the Body of Saturn, it reflects 
the Light of the Sun very ſtrongly. The Thickneſs 
of the Ring, Dr. Keill obſerves, takes up one half of the 
Space between its outer or convex Surface, and the Sur- 
face of the Planet. This Ring is found to be an 
opague, ſolid, but ſmooth, and even Body. *Twas 
Gallilæo firſt diſcovered that the Figure ot Saturn was not 


round; But twas Huygers firſt found that its Inequality 


was in Form of a Ring ; the Diſcovery of whic he pub- 
liſhed in 1659, in his Syſtema Saturnianum Vis 
doubted whether or no the Ring revolves round the Planet: 
Its Uſe and Deſign are ſtill a Myſtery, For its Phzno- 
mena, Sc. ſee Rins, : | 
Saturn performs his Courſe round the Sun, attended 
with five Satellites, or Secondary Planets ; the Periods, Di- 
ſtances, Sc. whereof, ſee under Sa TELLI ECS. 

SATURN, in Chymiſtry, fignifies Lead, in regatd that 
Metal is ſuppoſed to lie immediately under the Influ- 
ence of this Planet. See LEAD ; Where the ſeveral Pre- 
parations thereof are deſcribed. | 

SATuRN, in Heraldry, the Black Colour in the Coats 
of Arms of Soveraign * Ich anſwering to Diamond 
in the Coats of Noblemen ; and Sable in thoſe of Gen- 
tlemen, See SABLE. 

SATURNALIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated amon 
the Romans, in Honour of the God Saturn: They hel 


three Days, beginning on the 16th, others ſay, the 15th, 


and others the 18th Day of December. During the Solem- 
nity the Slaves were reputed Maſters ; they were allowed 
to ſay any thing; and, in fine, were ſerved at Table by the 
Maſters themſelves. Every thing run into Debauchery 
and Difloluteneſs, and nothing was heard or ſeen in the 
City of Rome, but the Din, Riot, and Diſorder, of a 
People wholly abandoned to Joy-and Pleaſure. M. Dacier 
obſerves, That the Saturnalia were not only celebrated in 
Honour of Saturm, but alſo to keep up the Remembrance 
of the Golden Ape, when all the World was on a Level. 
"Twas a Piece of Religion not to begin any War, or 


execute any Criminal during this Feaſt. The Saturnalia 


were not only held at Rome, but alſo in Greece; and 
were, in reality, much older than Rome it ſelf, Some 
aſcribe their Inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who were caſt up- 
on the Iſland of Delos; others to Hercules, and others 
to Janus. Goropius Becanus makes Noah the Author of 
. That Patriarch, he tells us, in the 
Ark, inſtituted a Feaſt to be held in the Tenth Month, 
in Memory of this, That in that Month, the Tops ot 
the Mountains began to appear above the Water; and 


this he makes the Origine of the Saturnalia: But tis 
very 


S AV 

8 very probable the Year then begun in Aurumm, and of 
conſequence December could not be the Tenth Month. 
Voſſies goes ſill higher, and will have it, that the Sa- 
tuſn, in Honour of whom this Feaſt was inſtituted, was 


SATURNINE, a Term applied to Perſons of dark, ſul- 

len, melancholic Complections; as being ſuppoſed under the 
Predominancy of Saturn, or at whoſe Births Saturn was 
the Aſcendant. f 
SATURNINIANs, or Saturnilians, a Sect of ancient 
EGnoſticks, thus called from their Chief Saturnil or Satur- 
uin, a Diſciple of Menander, a famous Gnoſtic. Saturnil 
taught the ſame Errors with his Maſter, in Syria. See 
MENANDRIANS. | | | 
SAT YR, in the Heathen Theology, a fabulous Demi- 
God, who with the Farms, and Sylvans, preſided over 
Groves, and Foreſts, under the Direction of Pan, The 
Fatyrs were painted half Men, half Goats. The upper 
Part was Human, excepting for Horns on the Head : The 
lower Brutal, with the- Tail and Legs of a Goat: The 
Whole cover'd with Hair. 'The Word is uſually de- 
rived from Sathin, which, in the antient Greek, fignified 
the virile Member; theſe Deities being ſuppoſed much 
addicted to Laſciviouſneſs. 

The Poets uſually confound the Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, 
and Panes: See each under its proper Article. Neunus 
in his 2 makes the Satyrs the Offspring of 
Mercury, an 

us the Names of ſeveral, vis. Paminins, Thyeſus, Hyp- 
ſichorus, Oriſtas, Apæus, Phlegræus, Lycon, &c. Mem- 
uon, in his Book againſt the Tyrants of Heraclea, derives 
the Satyrs from Bacchns, and a Naiaa, called Nicea. 

SATYRA, or rather Satira, a Satyr: It is a Word 

that ſignifies all manner of Diſcourſe, wherein any Per- 
ſon is reprehended. But a Satyr is commonly meant of a 
Poem, that wittily reproves Men's Vices : Caſtubon makes 
a Diſtinction between the Satyrical Poetry of the Greeks, 


and the Satyr of the Romans, which was peculiar to 


themſelves only, and this is juſtified by Quintiliam, |. 1. 
c. 10. Satira quidem tota noſtra eft , for which Reaſon 
Horace calls it, Gravis iutactum Carmen; a ſort of Poetr 
unknown to the Greeks : See Caſaubon on the Word. 
A Satyr ougne to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full of 
Variety, wherein Juvenal and Horace excelled, though 
their Satyrs ought to be read with Caution. 
SATYRIO! 
its fancied Promotion of Luſt : Dioſcorides diſtinguiſh. 
eth this from the Orchis, but Mr. Dale ranks it under 
that Tribe, It paſſeth for a great Cordial and Reftorer ; 
but its Shape, reſembling an Human Penis, ſeems to be 
the only Foundation for the Whimſey of making it a 
Provoker to Venery, and to forward Conception. 
SAVAGES, or Salvages, wild, barbarous People, with- 
out any fix'd Habitation, Religion, Law or Policy: A 
great Part of America is peopled with Savages. Many, 
ſome ſay moſt, of the Savages are Anthropophagi. The 
Word is form'd from the Talian Salvagio, of Salveticus 
or Si vaticus, which we find uſed in the barbarous Latin 
for Sil veſtris. 
SAUCISSON, in Fortification, a kind of Faggot 
made of thick Branches of Trees, or of the Trunks of 
Shrubs bound together; the Uſe whereof is to cover the 
Men, and to ſerve as Epaulements, It differs from a 
Faſcine, which is only made of the ſmall Branches, and 
by its being bound at both Ends, and in the Middle. 
Anciently they made it 46 Foot long, and 15 Foot 
thick; fince, 'tis uſually 23 Foot Jong, and 12 thick; 
bound ſtrongly together with three Bands furniſh'd with 


Iron. The Word is French, and ſignifies literally, a big | 


Sauſage. 255 

SAVER-DE-FAULT, in Law, to excuſe a Fault; 
which is properly when a Man having made Default 
in Court, comes afterwards, and alledges good Cauſe 
why he did it; as Impriſonment at the Time, or the 

ike. 

SAVIOUR. Orer of St. Saviour, is a religious Order 
founded by St. Bridger, about the Year 1344, thus 
called from an Opinion, that Chriſt himſelf, the Saviour 
of the World, preſcribed the Rules and Conſtitutions there- 
of. They are alſo called, from their Foundreſs, Briage- 
tins. Their Origine was thus: Wilphon Prince of Nericia, 
to whom St. Priaget had been married, being dead at 
Arras, in his Return from Galicia, the Widow thought of 
nothing but devoting herſelf to a religious Life, and ac- 
cordingly, ſoon after, built the Monaſtery of Meſtern in 


the Dioceſe of Lincopen in Sweden, where ſhe entred - 


herſelf. By the Conſtitutions of this Order, 'tis to be 
n appointed for Women, who are to pay a par- 
ticular Honour and Service to the Virgin. The Monks 
are only to afford them the Spiritual Aſſiſtances they 
may need, to adminiſter them the Sacraments, Sc. The 
Number of Nuns is fixed to Sixty in each Monaftery, 


* 
* " way 
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a Doric Nymph, call'd Jptitime, and gives 


, 4 Root called by this Name, becauſe of 


are, The Sawyers, Carpenters, Joiners, Eboniſts, 


are as follow. The Pit. Saw, a large two-h 
Stuff, ſo as to make a Kerf or Fiſſure of almoſt 


which is likewiſe two - handed, uſed to ſaw ſuch large 


SA W 
and that of Monks to Thirteen, accord: 
of Apoſtles, whereof St. Pay! Frag, 7 the 
Four of them were to be Deacons, to repreſ; noah 
Doctors of the Church, and Eight Se e Fow 
Number making Seventy-two, the Number oi the wit 
ples of our Saviour, Setting aſide theſe G: the Dig; 
and the Habit, this Order is under the R |. ſta, 
guſtine. It was approved of by Uyþy * e of 
ſucceeding Popes. In 1603, Cement VIII. 
Alterations in it, on account of the double M 
which then began to be built in Nanders & 
SAVOR. See ar, ng 
A 2, or Sauciage, a Term o ot 
in Commerce. The Sauſage is a 8 ber 


of ſore crude Meat, uſually either P Prepared 
ſmall, ſeaſoned, and put up ina Aan ie mw 
4 


Pudding. The moſt eſteemed Confectio is K: 
the Zoiegna Sanſage, which is much ae u. 
8 _, and 18 _ with moſt aq 
tties in Italy, particularly. Bologna, Veni 
great Quantiries are eld 2 — 2 
of raw York, well beaten in a Mortar, with 4 * mad 
of Garlic, Pepper in the Grain, and other Spe ni 
Tralians are furniſh'd with a great Part of the I 
Guts for their Sauſages from England. The Quaui 
of _ Commodity yearly exported, are greater 2 
would imagine, Menage derives the Wor ry 
for 3 | n h $ d from Wc 
| SavsAGE, in War, a little long Linnen-Bap, in Form 
of a Gur, two Inches in Diameter, dipt in Pitch and 
Tar, and filled with Powder, having a ſlow Fuſee falten'; 
thereto, to ſerve as a Train to ſet Fire to Mines, Pq. 
gades, or Bomb-Cheſts, being made to reach into the 
Chamber of the Mine, Two of theſe Sauſages are com. 
monly applied to every Mine, to the End, that if one 
ſhould fail, the other may take Effect. See Mixx, 

SAUT), in the Manage. See Sarrts. 

SAW, an Initrument ſerving to cleave, or divide into 
Pieces, divers ſolid Matters, as Wood, Stone, Marhle 
Ivory, Sc. The Saw is one of the moſt uſeful Machines 
in the Mechanic Arts, ever invented, The Fable, which 
is perhaps founded on ſome ſurer Tradition, attributes the 
Invention thereof to /carus, who, vying with his Father 
Deaalus, enrich'd the riſing Arts with Rreral Diſcoveries, 
"Tis added, he firſt contrived it on the Model of the Spine 
or Backbone of a flat Fiſh, ſuch as the Soal. The $1w is 
made of Steel with Teeth, but thoſe differently filed, and 
turned, according to the Uſe it is deſigned for, There 
are alſo Saws without Teeth, uſed in the ſawing of Marbles 
and other Stone. | 
The beſt Saws are of Steel, ground bright and ſmooth; 
thoſe of Iron are only Hammer-hardned : Hence, the 
firſt, befides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 
{moother than the laſt. They are known to be well hum 
mer'd by the Riff bending of the Blade; and well at 
evenly ground, by bending equally into a Bow. Tie 
Edge, wherein the Teeth are, is always thicker than the 
Back, in regard the Back is to follow the Edge. TheTecth 
are cut and ſharpened by a Triangular File, firſt fixing the 
Blade of the Saw in a Whetting- block. When filed, the 
Teeth are to be ſer, that is, to be turned a-skew, or out 
of the right Line, to make the wider Kerf or Fiſſute, that 
the Back may follow the better: This is done by put 
ting an Inſtrument, called a Saw-7riſt, between ever 
other two Teeth, and giving it a little Wrench, which 
turns one of the Teeth a little towards you, and the 
other a little from you. The Teeth are always ſet ranker 
for coarſe cheap Stuff, than for hard and fine, in regard 
the ranker the Tooth is ſet, the more Stuff is loſt in the 
Kerf; and if the Stuff be hard, the greater the Labour 
of ſawing it. | 

The Workmen who make the greateſt Uſe of ma 
Cutters, Carvers, Sculptors, Se. The Lapidarics w 
have their Saw, as well as the Workers in Moſaick, but 
theſe bear little Reſemblance to the common $7. 
Laeipary and Mosaricx Work. 
But of all Mechanicks, there are none have fo man 


as the Heer nor ſo many different Kinds. 1 — 
an ' 


d. is 
Succeſs in we 


uſed to ſaw Timber in Pits, Tis ſet rank 1 Oe 


The bis. iu, 


finer. 


theſe are various Kinds; as, 
Saw, furni ſhed with Cheeks; b 
Tongue in the Middle thereof, the 
caſionally drawn cloſe together, and 0 chin, 
further apart.— The Tenant- Suu, which being wil C170, 
has a Back to keep it from bending... The Cam . bich 


* 
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| on dry, and, | 
on ot Branches, which mi 
big Branches, £0 

at one Srrok 


take 


WING, 


| ner 
ding of 210 d Water-mills, which do the Office of 
re en e, e e 


on. of this; that, they would, ſpoil, the 
ſderation of this, y 128 Pry 
to pr ibit them, ; 
. Felibien, in 
mentions a Kind of ! 


ithout Teeth. TAOTT G0 ©: AVTSHS Ak 0 $8346 
1 lf RAGE, a Medicinal Plant thus called from its 


in common Water. Some uſe the Decoction of the Root 
itſelf: *Tis held a great Diuretick, Dr. Puincy ob- 
ſerves, That its Lithontriptic Vertue is but little ſeen in 
Practice. He adds, That the Simple Water thereof, 
ſold in the Shops, is good for nothing; the Virtue of the 
Plant, if it have any, conſiſting in ſomething too groſs to 


niſe over the Helm. Some take it to derive its Name 


from its growing in the Clefts of Rocks, which it ſeems 
to pierce throu 4 11 on | | 
SAXON LANGUAGE. See EncLisn. | 
SAY, or Saye, in Commerce, a kind of Serge, or a 
rery light, croſs d Stuff, all Wooll, much uſed abroad for 
Linings, and by the Religious for Shirts; and with us, by 
the Quakers, for Aprons, for which Purpoſe 'tis uſually 
green, There are very confiderable Manufactures hereof 
at Kabury, near Colcheſter ; at pres, Houdſcor, Se: in 
| Flanders, Sc. Thoſe made in England, are chiefly ex- 
ported to Portngal, and Leghorn. . 
SAYETTE. See SA ATRHEE. . 
SCABELLUM, in the ancient Architecture, a kind 
of Pedeſtal, uſually {quare, ſometimes polygonous, very 
high and ſlender, common terminating in a kind o 
Sheath or Scabbard, or profiled in manner of a Balluſter. 
Its Uſe is to bear — Relivo s, &c. SS 
SCABIES, in Medicine: See Iren. | | 
. SCABIOUS, a Medicinal Plant, very common in. the 
Fields, and flowers in July. It has a great Character 
amongſt many Diſpenſatory Writers, but ſeems to grow 
much out of uſe to what it has been : It paſſes for a very 
pen Feftoral, and to do great Things in Aſthma's an 
urifies, and Ermmler gives it the Pre-eminence in in- 
ward Abſeeſſes. 
weck But hardly any thing is in better Eſteem fot 
5 Wees and other cutaneous Foulneſſes; whence it has 
+ Jane, vis. from Scabies, Itch, and upon which Account 
8 18 often met with in Decoctions, and ſometimes in 4 
Jrup, amon ſuch as are called Sweetners. Some call it 
ie Widows Naerr. 


bib ie ver mg or ang other Compaſs-Kerf: Hence, 

che Fa al ir ure in eee ald uſed: for alittle 
luna Girusgeons like wife ufs a Gm, to cut off Bones; 
' The Chi very ſmall, and abe in order to be managed 


carry 


is called the 
he fili. See Ear,  ., 


| Succeſſion moſt agreeable and perfeò | 
| have all the hatinonical Intervals moſt commodiouſly di- 


Mr. Malcoim gives us in the following Diviſion 


It hath a Place alſo amongſt the Alexi. 


* 
© 


\ 


SCA 

3 'SCAFFOED; d Timbers Work,- raiſcd.in inanoct of 22 
Amphitheatre to. place SpeQatars upon for the 2 
aus viewing of ſome Shew. or Ceremony. The Word 
a Stage, ar Theatre, raiſed in ſome 
blick Place; to, execute. Criminals: ypon, either by. be- 
heading or breaking. upon the Wheel. Alſo for an 
Aſſemblage of Planks and Boatds, ſultained by Treſſels, 
ſons, Scul tors, Painters, Sc. ſta to work in high 
Places, Wells, Ceilings, Sc. Menage derives the Word 
from the German, Schawhanuſzch, and Guyet derives it 
from the Ira/ion Carafaico, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
Diu A from Eſchafaudus, 4 Word in the corrupt 
Zatin, ſignifying a Tribunal or Pulpit. He adds, That 
it een from Cata, a Wooden Machine uſed to 
arth to fill up Ditches, and carry. over the Sol- 

iers to the Attack; whence, the atians formed their 
de ee old French their Chafuut, and the Engliſp 
their 5 9441 x TH fs Soto 0 2 
.-SCALA, in Anatomy; the Canal or. Cochlea of the 
Ear is divided by a Septum into two Canals called 
Scale ; whereof the one, ooking towards the Tyinpanum, 
Scata, {ympani ; the other, having. a Com- 


munication with the eltibulum, is called the Scala Ve- 


bd 
* 


. 
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Scar, in the Ancient Architecture, is what in the 


Modern we call a Stair- caſe. See STAIR-CASE. 


-SCALADO, or Kalade, an Aſſault made on a City, 


to be ſurprized, by mounting; the Walls thereof with 


Scaling-Ladders. Cities ate now no longer taken by 
Scalaae, ſince the Walls have been flank'd. | "= 
SCALE, in Muſick, a Series of Sounds riſing or fal- 
ling towards Acuteneſs or Gravity, from any given Pitch 
of Tune to the greateſt Diſtance that is fir or practical 
ble, through ſuch intermediate Degrees as inakes the 

. and in which we 


vided. This Scale is otherwiſe called an Univerſal Syſtem, 


as including all the particular Syſtems belonging to Mu- 


See SYSTEM, | * | 
Origin and ConſtruBion of the ScarE of Muſik. 


Every Concord or harmonical Interval, is reſolvable into 
a.certain Number of Degrees or Parts; the Octave, for 
Inſtance, into three greater Tones; two leſs Tones, and 
two Semi. Tones; the greater 810 h, into two greater 
Tones, one leis Tones, and T n 


Sixth, into two greater Tones, one leſs Tone, and two 


Semi- Tones ; the Fifth, into e Tones, one leſs 


Tone, and one Semi-Tone; the Fourth, into one greater 
Tone, one leſs Tone; and one Semi- Tone; the greater 
Third, into one greater Tone, and one leſs Tone; and the 


leſs Third, into one greater Tone, and one leſs Tone. 


"Tis true, there are Variety of other Intervals or Degrees, 
beſides greater Tones, leſs Tones, and Semi- Tones, into 
which the Concords may be divided ; but theſe three are 
preferred to all the reſt, and theſe alone are in Uſe: For 
the Reaſon whereof, ſee Tox R. Further, Tis not any. 
Order, or Progreſſion, of theſe Degrees, that will pro- 
duce Melody : A Number, tor Inſtance, of greater Tones 
will make no Mufick, becauſe no Number of them is 


equal to any Concord, and the ſame. is true of the other, 


Degrees: There is a Neceſſity, therefore, of mixing the 


Degrees to make Mufic, and the Mixture muſt be inen, 


as that no Two of the ſame Kind be ever next each 
other A. natural and agreeable Order of theſe 5 
the 
Interval of an Octave; wherein, (as all the lefler_ Con- 
cords are contained in the greater) the Diviſions of all 
the other ſimple Concords are contained. Under the 
Series are the. Degrees between each Term, and the 
next. In the firſt Series, the Progreſſion is by the leſs 
Third ; in the latter, by the greater Third. | 
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Key or great leſs Semi- great leſs great Semi- 
Fund. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. 
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great Second. 
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Key or great Semi- leſs great Semi. great leſs 
Fund. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tobe. Tone. Tone. 


Now, the Syſtem of Octave, containing all the Orig 


tul Concords ; and the 22 Cocords being 


two Semi- Tones; the leſs. 
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the dum of Octave and ſome leſs Concord; tis evident, 
That if we would have the Series of Degrees continued 
beyond Octave, they are to be conti in the ſame 
Order through a Second as through the Firſt Octave, and 
ſo on through a Third and Fourth Octave, c. and ſuch 


a Series is what we call the Sale of Muſick. Whereof 


there are two different Species; according as the leſs or 

ater zd. or the leſs_or greater 6th. are taken in; for 
oth can never ſtand together in relation to the ſame 
Key or Fundamental, ſo'as to make a harmonical Scale. 
But if, either of theſe Ways, we aſcend from a Funda- 
mental or given Sound, to an Octave, the Succeſſion will 
be melodious; tho* the Two make two different Species 
of Melody, Indeed, every Note is Diſcord with regard 
to the next; but each of them is Concord to the Funda- 


mental, except the 2d and th. In continuing the Series, 


there' are two Ways of compounding the Names of the 


ſimple Interval with the Octave. Thus: A greater or leſſer p 


Tone or Semi- tone above an Octave, or two Octaves, £96. 
or to call them by the Number of Degrees from the Fun- 
damental, as gth, toth, Sc. In the two Scales above, 


the ſeveral Terms of the Scale are expreſſed by the pro- 


ortionable Sections of a Line, repreſented by 1, the 
Key or Fundamental of the Series: If we would have 
the Series expreſſed in the whole Numbers; they will 
ſtand as follows; in each whereof, the greateſt Number 
expreſſes the longeſt Chord, and the other Numbers the 
reſt in Order: So that if any Number of Chords be in 
theſe Proportions of Length, they will expreſs the true 
Degrees and Intervals of the Scale of Muſick, as contained 
in an Octave concinnouſly divided in the Two different 
Species abovementioned. 8 
540 : 480: 432: 405 : 360 : 324 : 288 : 270 

great leſs ſemi great leſs great leſs 

Tone Tone Tone Tone Tone Tone Tone 


2 — 


—T 


216 : 192 : 180 : 162 : 144 : 135 : 120 : 108 
reat ſemi leſs great ſemi great leſs 
one Tone Tone Tone Tone 'Tone Tone 


This Kale the Ancients called the Diatonic Scale, be- 
cauſe proceeding by Tones and Semi-tones. See DIA- 
Tonic. The Moderns call it, fimply, The Scale, as be. 
ing the only one now in Uſe; and ſometimes The natura 
Scale, becauſe its Degrees and their Order are the moſt 
agreeable and concinnous, and preferable, by the Conſent 
both of Senſe and Reaſon, to all other Diviſions ever 
inſtituted. Thoſe others, are the Chromatic and En- 
huriacnic Scales, which, with the Diatonic, made the 
Three Scales or Genera of Melody of the Ancients. See 


GNERA: See allo ENHARMONI and ChROMATIC. 


Office aud Uſe of the Scars of Muſick, 


The Deſign of the Scale of Muſick, is, To ſhew how a 
Voice may riſe and fall, leſs than any harmonical Interval, 
ard thereby move from the one Extreme of any Interval 
to the other, in the moſt agreeable Succeſſion of Sounds. 
The Scale therefore, is a Syſtem, exhibiting the whole 
Principles of Muſick; which are either harmonical In- 
tervals (commonly called Concords). or Concinnous In- 
tervals; the firſt are the effential Principles, the others, 


Iublervient to them, to make the greater Variety. See 


Cox cokp and INTER VATS. Accordingly, in the Sale, 


we have all the Concords, with their concinnous Degrees, 


fo placed, as to make the moſt perfect Succeſſion of Sounds 
from any. given Fundamental or Key, which is ſuppoſed 
to be repreſented by x. "Tis not to be ſuppoſed, thar the 
Voice is never to move up and down by any other more 
immediate Diſtances than thoſe of the concinnous Degrees: 
For Rouge that be the moſt uſual Movement, yet to 
move by harmonical Diſtances, as Concords at once, is not 
excluded, but is even abſolutely neceſſary. In effect, the 
Degrees were only invented for Variety ſake, and that we 
might not always move up and down by harmonic: In- 
tervals, though thoſe are the moſt perfect; the others 
deriving all their Agreeableneſs from their Subſerviency to 
them, See DiasTrEM. And that, beſides the harmo- 
nical and concinnous Intervals, which are the immediate 


Principles of Muſick, and are 2 = in Practice; 
ic 


there are other diſcord Relations, w appen unavoid- 
ably in Muſick, in a kind of accidental and indirect 
Manner: For, in the Succeſſion of the ſeveral Notes of 
the Scale, there are to be conſidered not only the Relations 
. of thoſe. that ſucceed others immediately ; but alſo of 
thoſe betwixt which other Notes intervene. Now the 
immediate Succeſſion may be conducted ſo, as to produce 
good Melody; and yet among the diſtant Notes there 
may be very groſs Diſcords, that would not be allowed 


from every 


in immediate Succeſſion, much leſs in ann 


— — 


gh te 
mon Fundamental, yet are there ſeveral a com. 
the mutual Relations of the Terms; fk 


in the firſt Series, or Svale above. del 
Progreſſion be melodious; as the Terms 


18 32 : 45, and from the greater 2d to the 


Series. See DiscorD. | 
From what we have obſeryed here, 


Article Key, it y ars, That the Scale rt 
0 gu d to any 


terminate Pitch une; but that being 
Key, it marks out the Tune of all the ret 
to it, ſhews what Notes can be naturall 


Key, thereby teaches the juſt and natural Lang) 


of Melody: And when the Song is arrived 
lied to di 


confined to this Condition, which' is foreign 
and Office of the Scale of Mufick. | 
This is the Caſe in muſical Inſtruments 


conſiſts their great Deficiency, For, ſu ſe 
Sounds, as thoſe of an Or 4 or Har fcord ms 8 
the Order of this Scale, and the loweſt taken at , 
Pitch of Tune; tis evident, 19. that we can 
from any Note, only by one particular Order of Deore. 
Since from every Note of the Sale to its Odave i ry 
tained a different Order of the Tones and Semi-tones, 
Hence, 29. we cannot find any Interval | 
any Note Lc + e or downwards; fince 
Note to every other, are alſo limited, Ind 
hence, 3®. a Song may be ſo contrived, that, beginn 
at a particular Note of the Inſtrument, all the [nterr:ls 
or other Notes, ſhall be found exactly on the Inſtrument 
or in the fixed Series; yet were the Song, 
fectly Diaronic, begun in any other Note, it would not 
proceed. In effect, tis demonſtrable, there can be no 
ſuch thing as a fon. Sale fixed on Inflruments, i,e, 
any Note upwards or downwards, 
ſhall contain any harmonical or concinnous Interval re 
quired. The only Remedy for this Defe& of Infruments 
whoſe Notes are fixed, muſt be by inſerting other Notes 
and Degrees betwixt thoſe of the eatomis Series, Hence 
ſome Authors ſpeak of dividing the Octave into 16, 18, 
20, 24, 26, 31, and other Number of Degrees; but 
'ris eaiy to conceive, how hard it muſt be to perform on 
ſuch an Inſtrument. The beſt on't is, we have a Remedy 
on eafier Terms: For a Scale proceeding by Tuele 
Degrees, that is, Thirteen Notes, including the Ex- 
trenies, to an Octave, makes our Inſtruments 0 
that we have little Reaſon to complain. This; then, is the 
preſent Scale for Inſtruments, vis. Between the Extremes 
of every Tone of the natural Scale is put a Note, which 


no ſuch Scale as 


divides it into two unequal Parts, called 


whence the whole may be called the Semitonic Hale; u 
containing Twelve Semi-tones betwixt Thirteen Notes, 
within the Compaſs of an Oftave. And to preſerve the 
Diatonic Series diſtin, theſe inſerted Notes take eithet 
the Name of the natural Note next below, with the 
Mark called a Sharp; or the Name of the natural 


Note next above, with this Mark Þ called 
Far and SHARP : See alſo SzM1-ToONE. 


For the Scale of Semi- tones FF SEMITONIC SCALE: 


For Guido Scale, common- 


ly called the Camus "Ra J Gamur, 


For the Scale of the An- 


cients, - commonly called Dick AM. 


the Diagram 


| SCALE, a Mathematical Inſtrument, conſiſting of cue 
or more Lines drawn on Wood, Metal or other 

divided into equal or unequal Parts, of great VF." 
laying down Diftances in Proportion; or in 
Diſtances already laid down. . * 


There are Scales of ſeveral Kinds, 


the ſeveral Uſes : The principal are — . 
, 7 7 0 
Digs Scale, Gunter's Scale, and the 1 * 2 


lain Scale, is made, by dividing a Line, 
Geometry Fig.) into any Number of <q 
5 or 10, and then ſubdividing one of them, 


10 leſs Parts, This done, if one of the larger Chains, 
repreſent 10 of any Meaſure; e. g. 10 Miles, mo: ail 
x9 Foles, 10 Feet or 10 Inches; each of the leer 
„ A One Mile, or One Chain, Pole, Foot 
e Uſe of this Scale is very obvious, . 9 
lay down a Diſtance by it of 32 Miles or 32 Potes, 


I take in my Compaſſes the Interval o 
larger Diviſions, which contain 30, 


27: 40, and from the greater 2d to/ath ia „ r Gch i 
are all Diſcords; 44 the ſame eil happen n f. — 


ral Keys, yet tis fill the ſame natural 

| deren. Fundamentals. If a genen af hg 
fixed to the Relations of the Svale, twill be ay 8 
ceedingly defectire; but this Imperfection is oh er. 
Defect in the Scale, but follows acci ntally from ies, 


ual Parts, b. N. 


e 


Ar 


with relatica 


through fer 


to the Nat? 


; and in this 


uired from 
the Intervals 


though per. 


Semi-tones ; 


a Flat. See 


Matter, 


meaſuring 


Kalt, th 


as 
as 4 h, Into 
Divi 


och. 
or To 
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0 1 deer among. the. lefer pen. (ho the Pom * 
wi A mall Diyifions intercepted between the Points, 
72 2 of Miles, We. ses the Uſs hereof 
1 Ilufteated under the Article PLorTING Scarx. 


4 x 
22 T6 N 7 2 £ 4 i iy : 
1 * 


D 50.7 {Draconar._ | 
Sale + See 4 Gunrtzs. 


T ProrriNo Scars. 
in Geography and ArchiteQure, a Line divided 
; deut fa raphy at the Bottom, of a iy or 
into le ſerve as. a common Mealure. to all the Parts 
2 Building, or all the Diſtances and Flaces of the 
of in Maps of large Tracts, as Kingdoms and Pro- 
Wap: uc Seale uſually conſiſts of Miles; whence 
— denaminated f Scate of Miles. In more par- 


f as thoſe of Manors, Sc. the Scale is uſually 
nor divided into. Poles or Links. The Scales 
ln Draughts of Buildings, uſually confiſt of Modules, 
t. Inches, Palms, Fathoms or the like. To find the 
1 — between two Towns, Cc. in a Map, the Inter- 
woe of Diviſions it includes, gives the Diſtance. 
See Mar. To find the Height of a Story in a Deſign, 
the ſame Method is uſed,, See Deron. 
A Front Scale in Perſpective, is a right Line in the 
ht, parallel to the Horizontal Line; divided into 
12] Parts, repreſenting Feet, Inches, Sc. A Hying 
gal is. right ine in the Draught, tending to the Point 
of View, and divided into unequal Parts, repreſenting 
| hes, Sc. 1 . 5 
756 LEN 1117 or Scatenous Triangle, in Geometry, a 
Triangle, whoſe Sides and Angles are all unequal. See 
Txiancts. A Cylinder, whoſe Axis is inclined, is 
alſo ſaid to be Scalenous. The Word is form'd from the 
| Gretk chants, which ſignifies the ſame Thing; and 
which Hermal tranſlates Calarium. 6h * 
SCALENUS, in Anatomy, a Name given to three 
Pair of Muſcles, from their Form; all of them ſerving 
to draw the Ribs upwards, in conjunction with the Serrg- 
tis juperiores poſtici, & r. 5 
e mus fp , Fleſhy, from the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Second, Third and Fourth Vertebræ of 
the Neck, where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into 
the firſt Rib, which it helps to draw upwards. 
Scans Secundus, ariſes from the ſame Proceſſes, 
as likewiſe from thoſe of the Fifth Vertebra of the Neck; 
and 3 a into the Second Rib, and ſometimes into 
| the Thi : „5 
Scatgnvs Tertius, ariſes from the ſame Procefles with 
the former, and from thoſe of the Sixth Vertebra of the 
Neck; and is inſerted into the Firſt Rib. 


uſed in Diſſections; but which may be occaſionally uſed 
in many other Operations, as in Amputations, and to cut off 
the Fleſh and Membranes that are between the Two 
Bones of an Arm or Leg, before the Limb be ſawed off: 
There are two Kinds of Scalpels; the firſt cuts on both 
Sides, and is fixed in an _— or Ivory Handle, which 
being very flat and thin at the Extremity, ſerves to part 
the membranous and fibrous Parts in Anatomical Prepara- 
tions, The other has a Back, that is, it only cuts on 
one Side; tis crooked, and very commodious for tripping 
the Fleſh off the Bones in Embalming, making Skeletons, 
&c. Sculterus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes ſeveral other 
Kinds of Scalpels ; as, A deceitful Scalpet, thus called, 
bit deceives the Patient by hiding its Blade. 'T'was 
much uſed by the Ancients, in opening and dilatin of 
mews ; but as 'tis apt to deceive the Chirurgeon himf1f 
and is befides very ſlow, tis better uſing a Syringotomus: 
A Scalpel, ſharp on both Sides for Setons. A little 
y Scatpet for ſeparating the Coherence of the Eye. 
ide, Th double-cutting Scalpel, with a. Bone- 
Haddle, for the cutting off an Egilops. Scalpefs like 
cle wachairions, £9c. even the Scolopomachairion it- 
1 2 kind of Scalpel. See Scororomacnuainions. 
CALPER, Scalprum, or Scalping-lron,., a Surgeon's 
_— uſed to raſp, and ſcrape foul, carious Bones. 
Don TOR ANI, in Anatomy. See LATissiuus 
. — IMPARES, in the Ancient Architecture, 
agb, in effect, it fi ify no more than certain Benches, 
— 1 85 Blocks, ſhaving to raiſe the reſt of the Mem- 
ves an Order, Column, Statue or the like, and pre- 
he being loſt to the Eye, which may chance to 
below their Level; or below the Frojecture of 


„ 


in the Compaſſes, and ſet off in the Scale, and 


SCALPEL, in Chirurgery, a kind of Knife chiefly - 


contended. about among the Criticks ; 


7 


7111 are well 
* {i = : ; Fo 1 


SCANDAL, in the Scripture Language, is any thing 
that may draw us aſide, or ſollicit us to Sin, In which 


Latin, Scandalum, which, according to Papeas, was 
originally uſed for a ſudden, extemporary Quarrel, que 
ſubito inter aliquos Scandit vel oritur. 

_ "SCANDAL is alſo a diſadvantagious Rumor or Report; 
or an Action whereby any one is affronted in publick. 
Hence Stone of Sandal, Lapis Scandali, or Vituperi ; a 
Stone raiſed in the great Portal 'of the Capitol in Old 
Rome; wherein was Engra ven the _ of a Lion; 
upon which the Ceſſionary or Bankrupt being ſeated bare- 
breech'd, cried with a loud Voice, Cedo honis, I ſurrender 
my Effects; when, ſquatting his Breech violently, three 
Times on the Stone, he was acquitted. Twas called the 
Stone of Scandal, becauſe thence-forward the Ceſſionary 
became inteſtable, and ge mi of giving any Evidence, 
Julius Ceſar introduced this Form of Surrender, after 


abrogating that Article of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 


which allow'd the Creditors to diſmember their Inſolvent 
Debtors, and to take each his Member, or at leaſt to 
make a Slave of him, 5 
SCANDALUM MAGNAT UM, in Law, a ſpecial 
Name, for a Scandal or alas, done to any high Perſon- 
age of the Land, as Prelates, Dukes, Earls, Barons, &gc. 
as alſo of the Chancellor, Treaſurer, Clerk of the Privy 
Seal, Steward of the Houſe, Juſtice of the Bench, or 
other great Officers of the Realm, by falſe News or 
Meſſages, whereby Debates and Diſcords between them 
and the Commons, or any Scandal to their Perſons, might 
ariſe ; and hath given Name to a Writ granted to recover 
Damages thereupon. | | 
| SCANNING, in Poetry, the meaſuring of a Verſe, 
to ſee the Number of Feet and Syllables it contains, and 
whether or no the eee. that is the long and ſhort 
Syllables, be duly obſerved. The Term is chiefly uſed 
with regard to Greek and Latin Verſes; the Quantities 
not being well ſettled and obſerved in the Verſes of the 
Modern Languages. See QuanTiry. Hexameters are 
Scanne4 one Way, Jambic another, Saphics another. 
See HExAME TR, c. The Word is form'd from the 
Latin, Scandere, to climb. | | 5 
SCANTLING, a Meaſure, Size, or Standard, where- 
by the Dimenfions, c. of Things are to be determined. 
The Word is form'd from the French Eſchantillom, a 


* 


Pattern or Specimen. See STANDARD. 


SCAPHISM, in Antiquity, a kind of Torture or Pu- 
_niſhment formerly in Uſe among the Perſians. It con- 
 fifled in locking the Criminal cloſe up in the Trunk of 

a Tree bored to the Dimenſions of his Body, only with 
Five holes for his Head, Arms and Legsitq come through. 
In this State he was expoſed to the Sun, and the Parts 
thus appearing anointed with Honey and Milk, to invite 
the Waſps and Flies. They forced him to eat abundantly, 
till his Exarements, cloſe pent up in the Wood, _—_ 
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. „ 278 ORR, Sas ore nent ad 
Body, Some Authors obſerve, that they ordinarily live: 
; uur is alctibed 


* 
of 
* 


to Tariſatis Queen of Perſia, and 
Emo, and tne y 
Ta 5 4 


theſe two Proceſſes are tied to one another by a ſtrong 
Ligament, which ſerves to keep the Head of the Hume- 


Fl 


© SCAPULARY, Part of the Habit of Jeverat Orders 
of Religious, wore over, the Games, Jay a Badge of pecu- 
liar Veneration for the Virgin. It cqn iſts of two narrow 
Breadths or Slips of Cloth, covering the Back and the 
Breaſts, and hanging down to the Feet of the profeſſed 
Religious, and to the Knees of the Lay - brothers, Ec. 
The common Opinion of the Iutroduction of the Scapu- 
lar is, That it was firſt given by the Virgin herſelf, 
in an Apparition ſhe made to B. Steck, General of the 
Carmelites, in the Thirteenth Century: Which Account 
of its Origine is aſſerted, or at leaſt ſuppoſed, in ſeveral 
Bulls of the Popes. A. de Launy, however, maintains, in 
an expreſs Treatiſe on the Subject, That the Apparition 
was falſe, and the Sabbaten Bull, which approves of the 
Scapulary, a Counterfeit, In effect, the Carinelites them- 
{eives did not begin to wear the Fapulary till ſeveral 
Years after 'tis 2 the Virgin gave it to B. Stock. 
The Word is formed from Scapula, the Shoulder-Blade. 
There is alſo a Friery, or Fraternity of the e 
conſiſting of Lay. Brothers, wha profeſs a particular De- 
votion to the Virgin, and who, in Honour of her, wear 
a little Scapulary, in manner of a Bracelet, or otherwiſe, 
repreſenting the great One, They are obliged to certain 
45 Fro and to obſerve certain Rules in their ner 
of Life. | | | 
SCAPUS, in Architecture, the Fuſt or Shaft of a 
Column. See Fusr., 7 i 
Scapus; in Botany, the ſtrait Stalk, or Stem of a 
Plant, ſtanding upright like a Pillar, or Column, © 
5: SER: See ESCHAR. | eee, | 
.. $SCARIFICATION, in Chirurgery, an Operation 
whereby ſeveral Inciſions are made in the Skin, with an 
Inſtrument proper for that Purpoſe, See ScAr1FicaroR. 
Hearijicatcz is chiefly practiſed in Cupping. See Cur- 
inc, It acts by ftimulating and evacuating. Salmaſius 
wi N write Scarifatio, not Scarificatio,” in regard 
the Word is derived from the Greek gggpp@-. See his 
Notes on Sinus, where he thus corrlaß the reading of 
lin. Lib. XVII. F. Hargotiin lets the old Reading Scari- 
ficgtio ſtand; though he owns the M. S8. have it 'Sca- 
Tee; but adds, That 7 head. Priſtion writes Jr 
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27 CARIFICATOR, a ;Chirurgical Inftrutnent uſed in 
» Scarifigation, which ſee. The, Scarificator is made in 
Form of..a Box, wherein are fitted 19, 12, or 15 Lan- 
gets, all petſectly ig the ſame Plane; which being, as it 
er, © 4, by means of ' a+ Spring; ate Alk Uiſcharged 
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ear, after which Time 4 Hin 
Inſect is found in it, that eats out the: Han na 
E. Phunier has made ſome particular Digoree dd. 
Subject of Harlet- Grain. The Arabic Tem 
which fignifies little Worms, he obſerves, — 
ly to the Nature of this Drug; which is the Wok of 
Worm, and not the Grain or Seed of 4 5 is 
nerally ſuppoſed. The Shrub tis found on, is the the 
aculeare Cocci Glandifera; on the Leaves, and lin 
Shoots whereof; are feet, in the Spring Time, 2 kind 1 
little Veſicle, which is at firſt no bigger than 4 Grain 
of Millet, and is occafioned by the Puncture of an laled, 
which depoſites its Eggs therein. In Proportion 4 ; 
rows, it becomes covered with a kind of -Aſh-coloured 
wn, which hides the red Colour underneath, ang 
when tis arrived at Maturity, which thoſe who 
them know very well, tis taken from the Tree, in Pom 
of a little Gall. The Pod, or Skin, is very light and 
brittle, covered with a fine membranous Pellide all 4. 
round, except at the Place where it grows to the Leif 
A ſecond Skin, under the firſt, is full of a kind of 
partly Red, and partly White, Aſſoon as the Gall is 9 
thered, the Juice or Pulp is expreſſed from it; t 
waſhed in Vinegar to deſtroy the little Inſect vithin. 
fide, which, without ſuch Precaution, would groy, feed 
on the Duſt, and, at laſt, be hatch'd, and leave no mare 
than an empty Shell, 945 „eee 
The Srarlet-Grain is alſo of conſiderable Uſe in Me 
dicine, where *tis better known under its Arabio Name 
of Kermes. Sce KERMES. Menage derives the Word 
from the German Scarlak, or the” Flemiſh Scharlchen' 
Whence the zgliſb have form'd the Scarler, the Trains 
their Scarlaro, and the French their Eſcarlate, Others 
derive it from the Celtic Squartera. Dalechampius wil 
have it called Scar/atum, by Corruption, arch 
a barbarous Word introduced into Spain; others fetch 
it from the Arabic Yxquer late, 
_ SCARLETINA FEBRIS; or Scarlet-Fever ; the 
ſame, as Purple. Fever. See PuRPLE and Fever. 
SCARP, in Fortification, is the Foot of the Rampatt- 
Wall, or the Sloping of the Wall from the Bottom of the 
Work to the Cordon on the Side of the Moat, | 


2 Scars, is a Term in Heraldry, pi 
bdably derived from the. French Efcharſe, 
> | fignifying the Scarf which Military our 
manders wear for Ornament, It is vm 
ſomething like a Battoon Siniſter, but 18 
broader, and is continued out to the! 
of the Field, whereas the Battoon 18 cut 
off at each End, He beareth Argent, a Kare Azure. | 


SCAVAGE, in our ancient Cuſtoms, called alſo Ei. 
vage, Schewage, and Scheawing, a kind of Toll or Cu- 
ſtom, exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, Oc. of Merctut# 
eg FT for Wares fhewed or offered to Sale within 
their Liberties: This Cuſtom is prohibited by S. 1) 
SCAVANT, or Savant, a Term purely French, by 
TW Learned; little uſed in our Language, except 
the Phraſe Journal des Scavans, a Journal of the the 
publiſhed Monthly at Paris, *** br 
firſt Thing of that Kind, and that whereon all tte 
are founded. See Jovxnar, Jibnage derives the 


from Sapere, to be Wiſe, and on that Footing will = 
it wrote'S2vanr; others from Sire, to know, and for 
Reaſon write it 'Scavanr. The latter Etymology, 25 | 
_ thography, are followed by the Academy; ough 4 
the ancient N, S. S. have it Savant, Savoir, &c. 


th 
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earls the ancient Scene was the Decoration of the 
Thi Rare. in the Extremity of the Theatre, were three 
found Gates or Openings, wherein appeared ſeveral per- 


vis, A Palace for Tragedies, 


ge 1 e Decorations, 

Oye 25 and Streets for Comedies, and Foreſts for Paſtorals. 
big Theſe Decorations were all verſatile, i. e. either they 
t be 4 on Pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruvius, or trufile, 
Ne * ſuded along Grooves, as thoſe in our Theatres; 
thin Y 2s this * * Side, or Repreſentation, was turned 
d of Wai the SpeQators, the Sene was called a Tragic, 
Teal, 1 Cunic, ot a Paſtoral Scene. See Sraez. Vitruvius ob- 
the ſerees, That the Scene was perly a large Face or Front 
Met, of Building, orned wi | tatues, among 
ted, vhich were three large Apertures for ive Repre- 
of 4 Gatations, Sec ſeveral curious Remarks on the ancient 
* e in M. Perratur's Notes on Vitruvius, lib. 5. 
tex. 6. According to Nang, the Scene, in its proper 


an original Senſe, is 4 Series of Trees diſpoſed 4 inſt 
each other, ſo as to form a continued Arch, and Shade, 
owe, to defend thoſe underneath it from the Injuries of 
the Weather: For in ſuch Places it was, that, in ancient 
Times, e er Theatres were built, they acted their Plays. 
Tha: alſo Caffiodorns derives the Word SFvene, from the 
coſe Shade of the Grove, where, in the Spring Time, 
the ancient Shepherds uſed to Sing and Play. 
Sernt is allo uſed for the Place thus ' repreſented, or 
that where the Action is conceived to have paſſed, See 
Acrion. One of the - my Laws of the Drama, is, To 
obſerve the Unity of the Kene, which we more uſually 
call the Unity of Place. See Unrry, In Effect, to keep” 
cole to Nature and Probability, the Sen ſhould never” 
be ſhifted from Place to Place, in the Courſe of the Play. 


clay Terence: In fome of his Plays, the never 


of an old Man's Houſe,” whither with inimitable Art, he 


* 


vety ſuick in this Reſpect: Bur the Eng/iſ plead for 4 
Dibenſation from the Rute, which 18 confines 


[— 5 


7 them to too narrow Bounds, and precludes them from 
« that Variety of Adventures and Intrigues, which our Eng- 
' liſh Audiences will never be ſatisfied without, However, 
the mate judicious and accurate of our Writers are very 
: moderate in the Uſe of this Licence, and take Care not 


to deviate too far from Probability, by ſhifti 


cerned may be ſuppoſed ro have paſſed in the Interval. 

But others, who own no Subje&ion to the ancient Rules, 
at once from Covent-Gargen to Peru. The 

gr See 

Amoſt all hies Plays. 22 

Sczun is alſo a Part or Divifion, of a Dramatick 


foem, determined by a new Actors entering. Plays are 
divided into Acte, and Acts fub-divided into Scenes. See 


be changed by ſhifting, or drawing, the moves 
but this "muſt be eſteemed * Orerſignt. On our 
mad in the Action on the Stage at ſuch Time. 
Whenever, therefore, a „ rs, or an old 
— e the Actiati is chan 4 into other Hands, 
T 2 new Fene then comme 22 F 
. of the Laws of the Stage, That the Kenes 
OE connetteg : that is, that one fucceed another, in 
the deres as that the Heue is never quite empty till 
This. * che Act. The Ancients did not allow of above 
* erſoas on the Stage at the ſame T 
L 1x: Guru's, where the Number was not limited. The 
5 die little regard to this Reſtriction. 


— 


obſerved a Trip here in Zivy ; the Conſu- 


late 
therefore, is held the Aya of the Introduction of Seni 
| Games, For at the Beginning, ſombe Actors were ſent for 
| out of Hetruria; who, without reciting any Thing, danced 


down under the Article PERSTECTIVE. 20. 


P and 


The Ancients were pretty ſe vere = this Reſp c, parti- 
ſhifts at all, but the Whole is tranſacted before the Door 
brings all his Actors, occafionally. The French too are 


pt 6 2 | the Scene, 
between the Acts, much "farther than the Perſons con- 


Hence they ſeldom carry the Scene out of the ſame Toun: 


ar is exceedingly faulty in this RefpeR, in 


Aer. In moſt of our printed Plays, a new Scene is never 
arge ty begin, bat aßen the Place i. ſuppoſed 1 
Scene 3 


roperly, the Perſons” preſent” to, or 


Line DE (Fig, 3.) raiſe a 


8 Nel, draws ri 


the Tebnagraphy, as in the 


| graphy will 


_y ti 
1 80 A 
* " N 


thoſt Torten falling in the Tear 399, which; | 


p 


about to the Sound of Inſtruments; fo that thus far 
was no mote than Ball, or rather what the euch call 


e a Haller. Ar length they began to rehearſe Verſe: thus, 


by de 


Ls 
. 


m the Greek 


Dy exhibit rhe Scxnoonr army of any Body, 
ah N down the Bafis, Ground - plot, or Plan of the Body; 
in the petſpective hmgrapby, according to a 1 laid 

an the ſe- 
veral Points of the Plan raiſe the Perſpeftive Hei ghts : 
Thus will the Scengraphy of the Body be compleared ; 
excepting that 4 proper Shade is to be added. The Me- 
thod of raiſing the Heights is as follows. 

On any Port given as C, (Tab. PerſpeR. Fig. 1.) to 
2 a Perſpective Altitude, anſtverable to an Objectius 

leituse P M Oa the Terreſtrial Line raiſe a Perpendi- 
cular P Q. equal to the given objective Altitude. From 
to any Point, as T, draw right Lines PT and 
QT. From the given Point C draw a right Line C K, 

allel to the Terteſtrial Line D E, meeting the right 

ine QT in K. In the Point K, upon the Line K C, 
erect a Perpendicular I K. This 1 K is the Scengraphic 
Altitude required. The Application of this general Me- 
thod of drawing the Sgengraphy of a Body, is not ſo 
obvious, in muy Caſe, but that it may be neceſfary to 
illuftrate it a little by a few Examples. 5 


To. exhibit the $cxxoorarny of cule, viewed 


* 


on a Geometrical Plane, is a Square viewed by an Angle 
Draw a Square, viewed Angular wiſe, on the Perſpecti ve 
Table, or Plane, 20 Raiſe the Side H I(Fig.2.) of the Square 
perpendicularly on each Point of the Terreſtrial Line DE; 
r to any Point, as V, of the Horizontal Line H R, 
draw the right Line V I and V H. 39. From the Angles 
d, b and ci draw e 1, d 2, 6c. Paraſlel to the Terreſtrial 
Line D E. 4. From the Points 1 and 2, raiſe L 1, 
and M 2. perpendicular to the ſame. Laſtly, Since H I 
is the Height to beiraiſed in a, LI in c and b, and M 2 


1%. As the Baſis of a Cube viewed by an Angle; Banding: 


take 5 Liberties. With ſome of theſe” tis no- in d: In 4 raiſe the Line F a, perpendicular to f a; in 
thing 32 <p | | 


b and e, raiſe h g and c e perpendicular rob c 1; and 
Laſtly, Raiſe d h, perpendicular to d 2: And make 
a Hl, bg ec=L1,and hd M. 2: 

then the Parts 5 „ef be connected right Lines, the 


Scenography wi be. compleat. by 


75 exhibit the Scxnocnarary. of a Hollow Qyin- 
+17 + + _ quangular Priſm. 5 
el Since the Baſe of a hollow Qin, u%ð : Prifm, 


ſtanding on a Geometrical Plane, is'a . with a 
Linib or Breadth of a certain Dimenſion ; find the Ap- 


pearance of this Pentagon on a Table, or Plane. See Pax- 
$PECTIVE. 20. Os ny Point, as H, of the Terreftriat 
perpendicular H I, equal 15 
the objective Altitude; and to any Point, as V, of th 
Korizontal: Line H N, draw the Lines HV and I. 
o, From the ſeveral Angles, a, b, d, e, c, of the Per- 
pective Khnography, both the Internal and External. 
ghe ines; as b 2, d-3; Wc. parallel to. the 
Terteſtrial Line; and from the Points 1, 2, 3, raiſe Per- 


ioulart to the fame, as L 1, Mama, NB z, 
f theſe, then, be raiſed in the correſpon ent Points © 


preceding Article, the Sena 
compleat. b (4.00% INVOR eee 


Ties ch e © To exjbi you the Scxnoon Arat of Cylinder Wat + 
Tear of” Rumy 392, under the Confulure 1. Since the Baſe of a Cylinder, Handing en a Geome- 
„and C. e Solon. But the trical Plane, is 4 Circle ; ſeek the ce of a Cir- 


. the Poi b, d. f. h, g, e, c, (Fig · 4.) raiſe 
cle, In _—— g, ©, c, (Fig- 4.) * 
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che apparent. Altitndes, as, in the. "preceding Articles, If right Lines h V and Oy No 0. eg. 


nom che ir Pens be; connected hy cuxue Lines, as in raiſe: n the Middle From 9 j , 
the Baſe, a. b, di fac, bye, 9 the Fer unc ol the. Cir-) the;right-Line, O V. in o, and ee ath 
de mms be compleat. 4 29 . ene vel the Door. be deli eee 
Lis evident that. thoſe Lineslatg to be omitted, bob in its Poſts. If the Door were to have been e hike ed, wich 
the Plan and. in the Elevation, which arg; not expoſed to 2 Wall E F G H, the Method were nearly the nn 
ok Eye though they are pot to be diſtegarded, 255 © 19; Upon the Terteitrial Line, ſer off 25 ame. 
eginning, as being neceſſary for the finding of other! Door from the Angle, and thence, alſo the h Diane. 
Lines. Egr. In the Sceungrußhy of the Cube, Newell the Door R T. 25. From R and T. draw Bread of 
Angle wile; the Lines b. d, and d e, (Fig. 67/6 in 22K "ond op the Principal Point V, x0 bave the B ® right [ 
and :the ꝗ h in the Elevation, axe hid from the Eye, c perſpective Plan. 30. From x and t. na in 
are therefore omitted in the Deſcription. But fince the Perpendiculars; to F H. 4. From A to U e 
Point hi is not to be found unleſs the Point du be had in true Height A O. Laflly, From 5.80 the ſet off te 
the {chnegraphy z nor the Lines g h and de be drawn, V, draw the right Line O V, intenſe len 
without the Height dh the Appearance of the Point d. and make r r and tf qual to T..Z 1 0 4 
. to * ee in cee. as the Door. rx, t ty, draun, and t the Doſte are wi oP 


1 ud. | THIRGOT 3-3 11 before. 4 24) 10 . 
To extible the Sexxporarus U Hemi 7 tl ite, 85. 4 1 Ty Wake | 
2 1:,99hi8 . on its Baſe... „ va 1 
. 92 ITS 14319183 4 | 

Suppoſe, e. gr. it were, required | to. cthe' 40 When you know how to repreſent Dool . 201 


drangular Pyramid, viewed by an Angle: 19; Since d 15 no Difficulty in adding Windows; all that fu. 
\Baſe of fuch . e As er ſeen by an An * required, being to Vs ** the, Height 7 
ſuch a Sq Square the Vertex of the by — e Bottom of the the Ground. be e, Whole 0 1 
1. %. 4 Perpendicular let fall from the; Nene Nt Baſe, tion, ig as allows. F *, From x to 155 ſet. of the Tha, 
dar Ae . murually. e e Ts e nels. of. the Wall at the Window ; from 3 to 4, its Di, 
Fig n any Point, as H, of f rela Ine fance from the Angle 3 3 and from 4 to 5 its Bread, 
BEE 275 theAltity of the Pyramid HI; and de ray ing. 25. From 4 and 5, to.the Point of Diſtanes L., dus the 
5 right Lines HV, and I V to each Paing of i pe 2 right Lines E , ps L. 4, which will ire the Per. 
tal Line H HR; Produce. the n a 5 till it meet th ſpective Breadth 10, 9 of the Window. 39, From by 
Line VH in h. La ly,. From h. drayy. * parallel to and 9 raiſe Lines perpendicular to the Pavement; OY 
H I. This being r raiſed, an the Point 6.1 ill give the et- draw the parallel Lines 6, 3. 4. From 3 to 11 ſr of 
Er of the Pyramid c d z cogſequent ly; the Li es Uk, the Diſtance of the Window From the Pavement 3 pu! 
k a, and k b, will be determined at the fame Lime. and, from 11 to 12, its Heigh r 11, 13. Laftly, fron 
After the like Manner is the e of a DA e de. 11. and 12, to the principal Point V, ow las Ty 


lineated. TOY amo yas hot — V 123. which interſeQing, the Perpendic 
Va 4 ö T and 9, 14, in 13 and 14, as alſo in 15 and 16, ail 
To n the $ c * 1 N o AY il r 7 4 rie exhibit t 1 of the Window. 


f . .Cared, Pyramid... l 5 = 14 Nn theſe Foam: les, which are all no more thal 
; ian plications, = me rand general R Rule, it will be 

N the Crabcatbh Pyramid [cada e vt 12 they, 10 5 1 at Me od, to take to delineate wy 
It from the ſeveral An gles of the upper Baſe be conc} D hing, A * any Height from the Parement. 
Perpendiculars, let fall to the 8 Bike, we ſhall Ne A Mechanical Method: of exhiluting the Scenogrphy 
1D herein, whoſe Sides of any Object; geg up . * way DxS16NING. . 5 

2 para 3 thoſe of © of h c better! th para with ly calls, OE. 972 yh aip vg, ths Few, mo . 
on, furni ſhie with a Rim or Breadth, Sc. and may ally c 2 a abernacles, in Hh after the 
Melee delineated in the ſame manner. — 20. Railing bee le of [ral Pre: 1 Poſſeſſi Fon of the Land of Chan, 


* 


the Altitude of the Truntited P. yramid (IH, Fig. 6.) deter- — heir häving d It * — nl . lle 
Feng raphtc Altitudes, to be. raiſed, in the Points Wilderngſs,”. i held 9 51 0 Days ſucce An 1 
wie * c, d. It now* the Points f, gb, 1 K, be connefted mencing on ine Fifteenth e 5 70 0 


b 2 he Lines, and the Lines, I k, fm, g n, hs, be was m the moſt CEE, 5 OT Beg of e Cu. 
ly fg the Sc eee 7 oil be comple; t. * dtawing 1 flux of *rſons, and of the extraordinar 1 ey! 


: two „ Circles 4 Geqmettica Plan, 148580 15 gaie Bf f their r Joy - Tis of this Eighth, au, St, 4 
every T ping ot, as in this Problem, the ee 2 bs apy 12 to eh when he tells ws, our VO 
a Trupcare Pyramid will be drawn. U TE 3 bes our way * 5 aſt of Tabernacles, an. "the falt aul 


nien AN great Day. When the Holy Scripture ſays abſolutely, fle 
7, 5 the Scxnocrapny F Watts, Coun 1 Ge. eaſt, Fs 15 uſually underſtood of the Srenohegit. Th 
or. 70, 741 Al then on rhe Pt eee. 1. 3 Ward? is . form d of gxam dene, Tabernacle, Tent; 

4 if 13S; 

W Suppoſe” A Tivemene A py 1 (Fig! 77 kepre- e a 155 al Staff," or Battoon, born, on (0: 
FINS in a Plan, ether with the! Baſes of the Co- lemn 0 Icca ions, b ery as a Badge of ;their Co i 
lumns, Oc. if heck” e any. 20. Upon the Terreſtrial, ral WN 12 RAL IA. The See pte i 160 an Eu. 
Line ſet off the Thickneſs of the Wall B A and «2; 3. f Ro 4 ly of reater Antiquity than the, Crown: 
P. Upon A and B, as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe Perpendi-: Tees Greek ; San Tl al Poets, put SeePters, in the 
culars A D and B E, as alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7 40 Ce- Hands of the moſt aneient Kings they ever introduce. 
the Points D and 6 with the al Point V by the Fuſtin. obſerves, "That th t he. Ve ter, in its Original, was & 
HO Lines D V ard 6 V. 59. Upon I and H raiſe Haſta or Spent; He adds, ut in the twoſt feat lr. 

ndiculars H G and 'E' F. Thus will all the Walls. tiquity, Men dored, the, or Fee 4675, as it [ 
be 4 —.— Now to raiſe thep Pillars, 8c, there Gade z, nd, th. at it 7 upon 'this count,” that eren, 
needs nothing but, from their ſeveral Baſes (whether in his Time, they fi arpiſhe the Gods With Se. 
q fire, or Circular) projette; dom the Ferſpective Plan, reg. Ne 17 e, is "his rident, Ser Lain 
42 aiſe indefinite Perpend iculałs; and on the Fundamen- ae he der, was the be il who aſſured the 1 55 
A153 ne, where' interſecked by the Radius Pla padling! amo 1 e gare tells, us, 
e h the Bate, raiſe the true Altitude A D: ; for D 00 iy Meg the Heck K 25 151 7 7 0 Ki 1 
55 drdun 4 28 the — Altitudes will almoſt a ays. P: th he # Tg Eg 0 
termine 1 n 2209 sist (7 jets A amt who bore 1 4 2 3 En In 0 5 | 
07 * bon cnbunilh 22 i1,2jdo 2d: quently, inſtead: o : i, th are ſe | 
Abo 2275 . Bib 16 ORA r. viief a Ba in 2 4 Pal 5 Hap 10 Nd © detives hi Js 
S733 70 * 4 thildiney « ( SET 7 mor] 0 from, 1 Jan Gro, 15 my 1555 he ays, 7 7 15 bore 97 


Reer 1 1 7 
lentietx fd 91 Ro IT 112 tr! 3 od 4. Wh Ger wa 351000 hed, 2 nt Kings. _— ally 


e quired to bexdalideated: in- A. Wall, a Ba e vs Aha 7 Te gard at Ioftunct 

17 57765 be _ the Nuhdamental line ſeroff was; EM 27 15 1780 V Dy 1 ng the e e 

ce ee Angle A, „together Withtehe in KE. e Ti property. gol 1 Wy 

ON of ch u W 14nd: LM, :and'the-Bre thinfi hugs ER apt to. 1 5 0 To, 4 ita dir mel 

an ere RAPD A nt of :Drftance;k Ar Om; G h om 10 5 wo q 15 of- 
the ſeveral Points N. I raw: right; Lines K 0 10 5 

Kl, K L., K M, which will er Bread ef | or Pol : 10 i thc 15 the 56,1 

£3441 he 


od Door l 15 "and: the Breaiths of che n and £ 
From A to O, ſet off een ha 2 77 5 750 1 | Nate 55 2 
| Sb: from/(Ato/P, the [Height »f/ther; Pali Kale aled, e 000 
Bak Jojn RN * with 8 TR Point.. vis, Juthorg 888 d 55 TE 0 ＋ Ya 
> | TE 


e fi 4 & "io dc al 91. -i8tno) 2d (491A nt 5 a x Boris d 970 


T77W 


172 vorh Thing; in afirmitn 
ſited: 2 1 5 j in e 


y x makes Kepticiſin to confiſti 
Vith earantes, ot making all; even 
u the 5 Ar Frobable, and of -proceeding 
do. ere of Mind; and then to an intire 

or uillity. Hence theſe great 


Ou and ny gona! Regs #0 — 

O, Oc. Every Reaſom has ſome 
t = an ij 22 , I determine nor hing. 
elite Reg aracter then of Scepriciſm 1 18 4n exatraxrtilid, 
= or aach. a — wcn07 of Mind as does not, 


d, a 0 e fl n e and unde- 
1 Al % 25 5 al a 2 4 our O injons give us 


as in Nr bio be credited; but all Thin s to be leſt on 

re rr *hout having a Op Opinion, Intlination-or Motion 
15 ft de Mind at all! Tie added, that the Scepricks 
| find . "cried hid $uſpen of theirs ſo far, as to deny, that any 
nde in ether good '0# e vil, juſt or unjuſt; true or falſe; 


dow ing any thing is this, more than that. See SCEPTICKS. 


| "From this oaralepſis of the Scepricks, that 
met der to hate —— his gteat Principle of 


alth, ers, It tuſt be ow d, thete is ſome Difference between 
1 > Dbubting of the  Sepricks, and that of the Carteſians. 
Pr the 

u Phyfical Matters, tis true, there does not ſeeim 4 great 
10 *. of Differenee; and Des Cartes, in that Reſpect, may, 
2 without much [njuſtire, ben deem d a Sbepric! But this 
0, may be mid in his Favour; That the great Soryates was fo 
oy fr ae Ro phylieat and — he held, 


The Otigin of 10 as ark obſuire 5 - Dyrrho, 
"ge pie the'Great; and made the Tout 
bf Juni in his Retinur; is uſually reputed the Author; 
whette bee and Seprichs are 9 uſed in- 
differently. &6e”! PyarHoNrANnc It muſt be own'd; 
donefert ch lat wy at: Dogma of /the"Scepricks had 
been chuntehaneed — even cultivated before) Pyrrho 
ws, >" Horaollins,” 80. Sextus 'Empirieus ſays, 

fly; at all chat ba did, was to improve, 
Iluftrit& and 2 ma; and form the Retainers 
therbto int u Secd. Demucritus's Philoſophy was near 
akint6 Sebp940iſin for chat, aponhisobſcrving; that Honey 
ſeemed ſwedt to and Bitter to ochers; he concluded, 
— ann neither Leers nor bitter and thereupon pro- 
a non inggis, which is pure Spriciſim. 

Yet 055 a adds, That Demuoritus was no Scepric. 
1 Ph argut v 2 —— againſt the Acata- 
| lepſy'of meg tickt; yet tis certain that Dogma re- 
telred a Carr of In its Cacouragement from Socrates's 
School} a Plato d Academy Nay, 'twasa-grear Con- 
| troverſy among the Aricients; whether Plata himſelf were 
a rut Dogmatiſt; Indeed ' Plato's dediſi ve Way of 
in many ca ſes, ſecms to leave no a fot 

1 K bübt; ; but tis certain, his Followers of the New 
} Acadcrjry founded by Arceſilas, gave much intothis Way; 
d NMH Si; was held by: them; a Principle, Sexrus 

4 ct obſerves That $#rares himſelf had æ Tincture 
1 e ſome even nn him the Author of i Pak ee 

at Ku ary his, I know: nothing this, 
that'T . Rog Ae this were the Origin, of ' Scep- 
5 ir mot be owned, it was mighrily improved after: 
WM er, Motrodortis aid. I REẽe gr rn nibt even 
know orhingu! The fame Sexrus, however 
5 — Maſter in his Gyimnaſtic 


—— 


— 
7 


ſpavingwith the Sophiſts; makes him act the 
ome Have: even charged 7b and 
bn with” Keprielſi; fm their propoſing) a great 


8 dane her of Kiel, who has publiſhed a Diſſerta- 
245 A, ketches its Origin ſtill higher: He 
vil | © >6-Devil e Author thereof; x6ho made out 
Dies doubt of the: Word God himſelf; - 2 : 
8 Lin, the) firſt firſt Profely tes cute ene 
5 108 a Std of Ancien end Faatided 
1100, e ade e all Tun 
"incomprehenſible z; Contraries eq 
K agonk enger, afſent: to any thing 3; 58 J dil 
W nt kleine e eee be 
4 an! I i Th 93 1 22881 94 
TfutethogregelPri 1. of the Se ticks d 
Ry; hat Mig . da 
— 72. ofPoReUvs, chat they are thus incompre- 
zer de eu diet you dozithen domething ii 


ae 5 0 eb. tlere id na Reaſon we 


8 2 e Won't: coinprehend your on 


bie ww 22bl to add 


Lai 


60 „he Tem Septic; in its Driginal Greeks, OE A 


donbring of a Thin; ad is ound by many of his Follow- 


en whim. decidi any of them. 


ro: A 


y. ſigniſios Cunſideratiue, ax, o Man who 18 ever 
weighing the Reaſons on, one Bideva the other without 
ever deciding between them. Tis form d from ihe Verb 
nen aba, to conſider, weigh deliberate. Laertius adds; 
Tbat the Followers of Tyrnhm had väriqus Denomina- 
tions ; from their Maſter, they were: called Pyrthdnzaps; 
from their Dogma Aporetici, that is Doubters, of A 
to doubt. From their Suſpenſion and Heſitation, Hphecliai, 
of N to ſtay, to keep back 3 and from their never 
getting be ond the Search of Pruth, Zeterici. 

SCELOGTITRBE; from i , Qαν - the Leg. and 
Teen multi, Uproar, ſigniſieth tho ſe Fains in- the Le 
that generally attend Scorbutick Habiss; whence. i it is. 10 

. re uled for the Scurvy itſelf, and. applied: to ſore 
Me icines comrived againſt ſuch Dilord ders. J. aud bas. 
S80CHAR.-PENNT, Scharn-Penny ; FE 8 tompignes 
— It appears from our old Books,;.that ſome 
cuſtomary Tenants were obliged to pen up their "Cale at 
Night. in the Pound or Yard of their Lord, for the 'Be- 
nefit of their Dung or Seam, as is. the Saxani Word, 
And if they did not do this, they were obliged to pag a 
ſmall! Compenſation, which therefore was nes 0 5 
Name of Schar-Penny. nit Abt f. 

SC HEAT or SEAT, in Harck ak tf Me 
the Second Magnitude in the Juncture o 40 K 28 with 
the Left Shoulder of Pegaſus. Some call it, Saat ug, 
and ſome Sebeat Pegaſi. Ita Longitude, according to 
Mr. Hamſtead, is 250 2 13 its Latitude.3 10806 Forth. 

SCHEDUEE, or Gegula, 2 Seroll of Paper, Or Farch- 
ment; annex d or appended to 4. Will, 00 d. FN 


other Inſtrument, containing an \laventyry ood 
ſome other Matter, omitted in «he wg the In Fre 
icant, See CxpurA. oY 301 or 1 e * 


„ See Frans n 
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Abe beef Nec in 0 5 = 255 
& an Annual Sheriff, 8 [ER 1Fy. 
„SdAIRRIUIS, in Arcen end alſo 0 and 
Sehurrofis, 4 hard, )indalene . umor, fori m'd, gradually, in 
the ſott, glandulous Tarts of the Vie domeętimes i os 
rernal;:and ſometimes oxternal. erg | 15 two | inds 0 
Schirrus's zuthe one: only beginning; and frequent . 11 
ful when preſs d byithe Fingers; the other, confirm” 
ſenſeleſs, TheySchiryns ariſes. from: a. thick, viſcid, 18 
bably, gritty Matten detained and indurated i in the Pores 
and other minute Paſſages: of the Parts affected. There 
are ſbine Sohitnusis as hard as Stones; ſome are, even 
painful in their confirm d State, and partake, of the Na- 
ture of a Cancet. .,, The) Word is form d from the Greek 
vp, hardneſs; tulln! ust 
80 HISM, 4 Term, Which, in, the zeneral, tis ghihes Di- 
viſions or Separatiau z but chief fly nec in ſj A of Se- 
arations happening through, Diperfity. of pinion amon 
of the; ſame Reli | and 1175. 5 
The Shi 2 of the Len Tribes of. 1700 froin the Two 
Ttibes of quqda and Benjamin. Seę SAMARITANS, The 
Sælliſin of the Pet/iaus from the Turks and orher Mahome- 


tans. Among Kecleflaftical Authors, the Great Shih of ſoy | 


Veſt, is that ich happened in 7 Aueh F Clement VII. 


and Urbain,VI. -,whis divided th 0 th Ye Forty, or 
Fity rs, and was at Wee eg by Election of 
Martha V. at the Council of Conſt Conf! be N 
number Thirryifou Seluſins, i. their . ** ANG beſtow. 
the Name of the Engl Schiſme on dh, Reb ormation of 


Religion: in ichen Niggli, thoſe "= the, ( Church of Exgland 


ain apply the Term Klin to 9 aration , of, the 


ncohformiſts,:viti; the Presbyterigns and uabaprifs, | 
who. are earneſt for a further Relormati FAQ, me call th be 
Sepatatioty of the Proteſtants from the e . of Roe, 
e Hogs that Church cut them off froni 
union, The, Word 170 grm'd from the Greek 
;:cleft afiſſurę. 
SCHOEN OBATES, a 8085 "he Greeks gave to. „weir | 
Ropecdancerb. The Ramm call t 1128 Funamtb: 
The S/@rtobates were: Slayes, HA Lak ers made. 0. 
ne hof chem, by entertaining the People d th Fe 11 
ofi;Adtiyity; M curialis de wa naſica,. A q 
gives us fixe: Figures of Sc T3 Engra eh. 7 
Liest Stones J he Word- i e N e Gre 
o A Rape: and aire, 180 ae 0 EF 
6. SCHOLASTIC; Jomgthing!;helopging, fo. e "Hh 
ogthat.is Lats oda jw 10 U. 
nsPhe Title $0} 4 5 WASrofy p4 time 
nene « At, fir 1 1 l ; 
itipguiſhed Geh Na Jegla 
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ing) Se. After er Nero, 'rwas alſo a — 
- and among others, to . Socrates Enuſebius, the 
 uſticat Hittorians, who were Advocates at Conſtantinople. 


yd to the Aduacati, 


Hiermenopuins alſo bore it in the twelfth ny. 4 


with ſeveral others. Afterwards it became 
ſuch as had the Government of the Eccleſiaſtical Schools, 
eſtabliſhed under the firſt Race of French:Kings, who 
initructed the Clerks of each Church, firſt in the Huma- 
ities, then in Theology and the Liturgy. Theſe were 
alſo called Primiciers Eſcolaſtres and 27 bealegaux. If th 
Church were ſituated in a City, the Scholaftious was called 
the Chancellr. Genebrand obſerves, That among the 
Greeks, Seholaſticus was the Name of an Office or Dignity 
anſwering to our Devine or Theolggrte. ' Indeed, he adds, 
was only properly applied to People of general Learning, 
and fine Parts, and who were well known to the World in 
that Character. This St. obſerves, That Serapion 


was ſurnamed Scholafticus, by reaſon of the Delicacy of 


his: Wit. Walafrid Strabo, calls the Poet 
Schclaftictts : Fortunatus was called Schelaſtici 
SCHOLASTIC, or SCHOOL Divinity, is that Part 
of Diviniey which clears and diſcuſſes Queſtions, by 
means of Reaſon, and Arguments: In which Senſe, it 
ſtaads, in good meaſure, oppoſed to nn Divinity. 
which is founded on the Authority of Fathers, Councils 
Se. The School Div nien like Tias School, has bad 
its three ſeveral A riods : The Ancient, the Mean 
and the New. The Ancient began under Lanfrank, Atch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, or, more properly, under Peter 
Ta the Maſter of the Sentences; and held about 
20 Tears; ending under Abertus Magus. Twas ſuc- 
ceeded by the Mean Shoot Divinity, which laſted about 
100 Years, to the Time of — Aquinas ; during 
which Time, the Peripatetic Philoſo hy was raiſed to its 
utmoſt Reputation. The third Age under Duran 
Aus, who ſet himſelf up Fe 75 homas, the Chief ot 
the wean Age. From him s Wits began to be more 
and more ſubtile; and the Seien begun to be wholly taken 


in frivolous Queſtions, They difputed, with great 
Hear, about r re raiſed Phantoms 


e to eombat withal. Tis now fallen into the 
laſt 


tempt; and is ſcarce regarded any where, but in 
ſome of the ee ce, where they are obliged by their 
Charters to teach it. 

SCHOLIAST, a Commentator, particularly a Perſon 
who writes Schotta, that is Notes, Gloſſes, & gc. _ 
the Ancient Greek Authors. See Schor bu. 

SCHOLIUM, a Note, Annotation, or Remark oc 
cafianally made on fore Paſſage, Propoſition, Sc. Tis 
much uſed in „and other Tarte of Mathema: 
ticks; where, after * — tis fre 

uent to point out where it might rr 
ve ſome Advice, or Precaution to prevent Miſtakes ; 
24d ſome particular Uſe or Application thereof. Wolfus 
has given us abundance -of curious and uſeful Arts gn: 
Methods, a good part of the Modern Philoſophy 
Deſcription of Mathematical Inflruments, c 0 by by 
way. of Schcdiz, to the res: Propekena in his 
4 Marbeſeos. The Word in the Original Greeks 
e nifies the ſame Thing. 
871061. a. publick Place, wherein the Languages 
. 1.8 or other Sciences are taught. Thus 
a Grammar Schcot, the Schoot of Medicine, of Natur 
hitoſ by, Oc. 'The Word is alſd uſed for a whole Fa- 
of; ty, Univerfity, or 8ect: as, Plato's School The S 
of icurus, the School of Paris, Sc. The Shoa! of 
Feria has been famous among the Ancient Jews ; 
oy 'tis to this we owe the Mafſora and tos. See 
Masson E TEG. The Word is form'd- from the Latin, 
Schola, which Du Cange deri ves from Sbu/z, which figni- 
fies. Diſciplize and Correftion ; =O, That it was 
N in the general, uſed e al Places, where ſeve- 
| 1 erlons met, either to ſtudy, to — or do any 
r Matter. Accordingly, there were the Sh Palatine, 
being the ſeveral Poſts wherein the Emperot's Guards 
were 7 the Schola Scurariormm, Scbala Gentilium, 
t leogtb the” Term paſſed to Civil Magiſtrates; 
and e in the ag = meet . Redet Char 
tular imm. Agentium, &c even to clefiaſtichs, 
as, Schila Cantorum, Sacerdotunt, Ste. 
9934 17 in Painting, is a Term uſed to difinguſh the the 
t Manners of Places, and Perſons: Ae, the 


the Venetian Sthoot, the Flemiſh Sbeol, —.— . 


g' 


2 Seal, Titian's Sthoot, da Vinci's School, &c. mean. 
ing their Di 


CHOOL of At 


of Figs 


iples, Pupils, 8c. See PAIN Tine. 
ps Does." By Paipting, is a celebrated Piece ol 


n the eqn, It contains 4 Number 
eming Phil 


erſo 
E oped * this Painting, and given 
different Explicatiotie 2 Vari w have it to 


The Agreement of Philoſophy, and dr with The- 


rs, Machematicians, and 
= the Sciences. Se- 


_ 


T * 


Eecleti- | 


School of — 08 ee * 
is, ns: tis jog 
preſentation: iloſophy, 
under all the Philoſophers 1 — . 
the Venetian ww it may be ſaid, rg 
pretend ta explain the Painting, but ha 
lach of rhe Figures as they ds 
SCHOOL Grice, "I 
2 . fag, b 
1 a Sec a the Ima; 
diſtinguiſhing Tenet of thoſe. ot ede r 
Sunnites are not a whit preferable to t ade e bs 8 
Jadbites, i. e. the Qrthodox to the — 
bath the one and the other are e- ee Wa 
The Schooutiab, therefore, { Io be 
f Muſſud, 


oor the 
more than an the mere le” 


== ; Mabomerſt, is 
_ an avowed Enemy to Toleration. | 
SCLATICA,in Medicine, the Gout in theHi p. See Goyr, 
SCIENCE, in Philoſophy, a clear and > Wt Roos. 
dg of oy Thing, founded on, ſelf-evident Principles 
or ration. See Knowr,2n0s. In this 
Dovubting is oppas'd to Stiencez and Opinion is the 
middle between the Two. See Opixiox. The Seprich 
profeſs: 1a deny, that we have any tuch thing as Seen; 
that 1 is, any clear, certain Notices of any thing, capable 
8 abſolute Conviction. | See Sciyrici. The 
ord ĩs form'd oſ the Latin, Svire, to know, 
Divines ſuppoſe three Kinds of Science in God: The 
firſt, Xience.of mere Knowledge, whereby. God know 
himſelf, and all Things The ſecond, a Stowe 
of Viſion, whereby he k knows all Things he has nin 
to do, or to permit, in the fame Order wherein be hun f. 
ſolved to da, and to permit them, The third anintermediate 
Sience, whereby he k knows what Angels and Men vil do, 
in certain Caſes and certain Clireaiances if he reſolve 
to bring them about. Tie greatly diſputed amorg the 
School Diyines, whether or no there be ſuch an interme- 
diate Sience in God; the Reaſon, why ſome call it in 
22 ie, 8 it does not well wakes 


i 
1 ia aſd fas a ſormd 
comprehending the 


any Branch of vlog; 
Reaſon and Theory, of the Thing, without any imme 
Utes or Offices of Lift; 


diate A plication thereaf to any 
wo _ 2 the Word is uſed in Oppoſitica w 4 
iſe Notion of an Art and Science, and 
te Diſtinction, are not yet well fred 
Pazpacs to this Work, 
SR to the Number and Diviſion of the Sciences, M. 
ZookGaikk thnindbas 1 Al that can fall within the Com 


their TY 


paſs of human Underſtanding; is, Firſt, Either the Nature 
of 1 their ——— and their Manner uh . 
t 


or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf oug 


y and rats for the Attanmeatof 
why 5 » eſpecially . 15 A TEE 


_ 


Send, or Philo The End of this is 
—.— corn hp ke can afford the 10 

Man any . be 
be God himſelf, Angela, Spirits, Bodies, or any of bet 


AﬀcQions, 28 Number, Figure, Sd. Secondly, 
the Skill of right a 1 our own 
for the Attainn ex.th and ul The ar 


confiderable-under' this Head, is -Bthicks, which in ** 
ſeeking out thoſe Rules and . 
which lead ta Happineſs, and che Means to Pn . 


The End of this is not bare on 5 but Right 19. 

Conduct ſuitable thereta — — wn, of i Dy 
7 

Buſineſs where” 


— of cb The moſt uſu being W 
apt — ns, 
by — the Nature which — And . 
Things are repreſen ſrored to tothe 
eat are communicated. Ny 
atticulate Sounds. ur Words,.; The 
Ideas or Words, as the great 


to others; 
be e wo others. Thing 


then of 


P * * 
12 
: > 


| deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
Knowledge ' E 255 Re of Human a. in 


N 1 , who wou . : | 
| tion, n of it. This ſeems the firſt, and moſt 
he Eat ar ratural Divifion of the ObjeQs of our 
4 b wy For a Man can employ his Thoughts 
*. pderttandivg but either the Contemplation 'of Things 


| about HOG theDiſcovery of Truth; or about the Things 


demſelter puer, Which are his Actions, for the Attain- 
in bis Gn own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes uſe 
went of 1 one and the other, and the right ordering 
of, both = its clearer Information. All which Three, 
of then, as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actions, 
gs. Jg on us in order to Happineſs, and the right 


21 


F. 


* 
F” 


oF 


= 
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Opie de nd . | \ 

4s they dept . rder to Knowledge, being toto Civ, 
_ uſe 4 pe be nk be the Three great Provinces of 

90 ye 1 World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one 

the 

fom another, ſotnething relating to the pure, ſubli- 
V. SCIENT oberg that abounds in Sience or d oonVedge. 
t u mer —y Method, Oc. is ſaid to be Scientifical, when 
t tha A Work, ed on the pure Reaſon of Things, Sc. con- 
mau. bis J wholly on Principles thereof. - In which Senſe, the 
Lt. — Aands oppoſed to Nurrative, Arbitrary, Opinion- 
gard. | 
e L, or Spal, a Medicinal Plant, of the. Onion- 


; large; chiefly brought from Spain: Uſed 
kind, 15 bo on, Bed that ety in Vinegar, which 
7 22 Emetic. There are two Kinds, Male and 
[it he Male are whitiſh, and the Female reddiſh. 
* ir 1 when boiled into the Conſiſtence of a 
8 - with Honey, called Oximel Sylliticum in the 
80 retains the ſame Properties, They wondet- 
fal deterge and ſcour off the viſcid Adheſions in the 
Bowels, and gently irritate the Stomach to Ejection. 
They are alſo, as all of the Onion Kind are, very Diure- 
tick, and therefore in great Eſteem,with ſome, in Dropſies: 
For if their Infuſion be mixed with Cinnamon-Water, 
they will ſeldom vomit, but work downwards, and very 
forcibly, by Urine : In Aſthmas, and all Obſtructions, 
or Infraftions of the Lungs, which are to be removed by 
Detetfives and Expectoration, there is ſcarce any thing 
more effectual. They are alſo eſteemed Alexipharmicks, 
and upon that Account have a Place in the Theriaca 


#85 
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omacht. 2 | | © 11 
810 CRa H the Profile, or Section of a Building, 
to ſhew the Inſide thereof. See 8E C Io and PBOorI LE. 

- Scr0oRAPHY, in Aſtronomy, Sc. is a Term ſome 
Authors uſe for the Art of finding the Hour of the Day 
or Night; by the Shadow of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Cc. 

Diar. | | | E 

SCIOMANTIA, or Sviomancy, a kind of Divination, 
otherwiſe called Pſyobomancy. Sciomancy, among the 
Ancients, was the Art of raifing and calling up the 
| Manes or Souls of deceaſed Perſons, to inſtruct them in 
Things to come. The Witch who conjured up the Soul 
of Samuel, to foretel Saul the Event of the Battle he 
was about to give, did it by Sciomancy. The Word is 
form'd from the Greek, ozia, Shadow, uſed metaphorically 
for the Hul, and warriza, Divination. See DivI NATION. 

SCIUPTRICK, a Sphere or Globe of Wood, with a 
| circular Hole or Perforation wherein a Lens is placed: Tis 
ſo fitted, that, like the Eye of an Animal, it may be turn'd 
wund every Way; to be uſed in making Experiments of 
the darken'd Room. See Camtrxa Onscunra. | 
| SCIRE-FACIAS, is a judicial Writ, moſt commonly 
| to call a Man to ſhew Cauſe to the Court whence it 
ſues, why Execution of a Judgment paſſed, ſhould not 
be made out. This Writ is not granted, until a Year 
| and a Day be elapſed after a Jud nt given: Sire- 

facias, upon a Fine, lies not but within the ſame Time 
after the Fine levied, otherwiſe it is the ſame with the 

VWritof Habere facias ſtiſinam. | Forge 
| .SCLAVONIC, the Language of the Sc/avi, an An- 
cient People of Scythia Europes; who, about the Year 
518, N their native Country, ravaged Greece, and 
| cltabliſhed the Kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and at 
laſt ſettled in ZIyriaz which thence took the Name of 

ang. But the Modern Sclavonia is much narrower, 
being only a Province in Hungary. The Sclavonic is held, 
_ the Arabic, the moſt extenſive Language in the 
= : *Tis ſpoke from the Auriatic to the North Sea, 
5 from the Caſpian to Saxony, by a great Variery of 
cople, all, the Deſcendants of the Ancient Sclavi, vis. 
. Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Carinthians, Bohe- 
ians, Hungarians, Pruſſians, Suabians, Qc. each of 


nude ˙⁵uw⁵A d. a. Att Es... doe. ME md A. TT > 8, 5 = 3 2 LA 2 = 


gages * 0 Poliſh, R — of their 1 oy 
„A. tne Foo, Riſſian, Hungarian, &c. a 
Pre Chronicle of the Selavi, compoſed by Helmold, a 
by M. Buda, and Arnoul Abbot of Tuber, and corrected 
übe ale, it appears, Thar the Sclavi anciently 

the Coaſts of the Baltic Sea, and wers divided 
* : g 


[33.3 


whom, however, have their particular Diale& ; only the 


into Eaſtern and Matern: In the latter whereof. were the 
Ruſſians, Poles, Bobemians, Oc. And in the former, 
the Vandals. Dom. Maur. Orbini. Rauſer, Abbot of the 
Order of Malta, in an Tralian Hiſtory ot the Sc/avi, in- 
titled, I Rego de gli SIavi, printed in 1601, will have 
them to be originally of Firn!and in Scandinavia, Laur. 
Privere, a Dalmatian, in an expreſs Diſcourſe on the 
Origin of the Svlavi, maintains them to be originally of 
Thracia, and the ſame with the Thracians, the oſterity 
of Thiras, Seventh Son of aphet. Tiheod. Potycarpuwits, 
in a Greek, Latin and Sclavonic Dictionary, printed at 
Mſcow in 104, obſerves, That the Word Sc/ava, whence 
Sclavonic is torm'd, fignifies in their Language, Glory. 
SCLEROPHTHA MIA, a kind of Ophthalmia, 
wherein the Eye is dry, hard, red and painful ; and the 
Eyebrows likewiſe ; ſo as not to be opened after Sleep, 
without great Pain, by reaſon of their exceſlive Deyuola 
See OryTHALMIA. . 
SCLEROTICA, in Anatomy, Oc. one of the common 
Membranes of the Eye, fituate between the Adnata and 
the Uvea: *Tis very firm and opaque behind; but tranſpa- 
rent before, In Strictneſs, tis only the hind-part is call'd 
Sclerorica ; the fore-part being properly called the Cornea; 
See Con NEA. The Sclerotica is a Segment of a larger 
Sphæroid than the Cornea. See Exz. The Word is 
form'd from the Greek oxan;, hard, 
SCLEROTICKS, Medicines proper to harden and 
conſolidate the Fleſh, Sc. of Parts they are applied to. 


Such are Purſlain, Jubarb or Houſe-leek, Pſyllium, Motel 


or Cn oh dec. 
SCOLDING : The Puni ſſiment allotted by our Laws 
for Scolaing Women, is, To be ſet in a Trebuchet, com- 
monly called a Crcking-Stool (probably from the French 
Coquine, Quenn, and the German Stull, Chair) placed 
over ſome deep Water, into which they are to bo ler 
down, and plunged thrice, under Water, to cool their 
Heat and Choler, | 1 
— SCOLOPOMACHAIRION, in Chirurgery, a Kind of 
Scalpel, thus called, 1 = Greeks, from its reſembling a 
Wooacock's Bill, Its Uſe is to open, and dilate, narrow 
Wounds of the Breaſt, Abſceſſes, G. Agquapeniente re 
commends it for Tapping in Dropſies. Tis uſually fur- 
niſhed with a little Button at the Point, that it-may be 
uſed to open Wounds of the Breaſt, without Danger of 
wounding the Lungs. 


SCONCES are ſmall Forts, built for Defence of ſome 


Paſs, River, or other Place: Sometimes they are made 
r of four, five,. or fix Baſtions; others of ſmaller 
Dimenſions, fit for Paſſes, or Rivers, and likewiſe for 
the Field: Such ate (1.) Triangles with half Baſtions; 
which may be all of equal Sides, or they may be ſome- 
thing unequal, However it be, divide the Sides of the 
Triangle into three equal Parts, one of theſe three Parts 
will ſet off the Capitals and the Gorges; and the Flanks, 
being at Right Angles with the Sides, make half of the 
Gorge. (2.) Square, with half Baſtions ; whoſe Sides may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 Feet, and let one Third of the 
Side ſet off the Capital and the Gorges, but the Flank 
(which raiſe at Right Angles to the Side) muſt be but one 
half of the Gorge or Capital, that is on the Sixth Part 
of the Side of the Square. (3.) Square with half Baſti- 
ons and Long. (4.) ng. uares, (5.) Star Redoubt of 
four Points. (6.) Star doubt of five or ſix Points. 
(2.2 Plain Redoubts; which are either ſmall or great. 
he ſmall are fit for Court of Guards in the Trenches, 
and may be a Square of 20 Feet to 30. The middle 
Sorts of Redoubts may have their Sides from 30 to 50 
Feet; the great ones from 60 to 80 Feet jc rg The 
Profiles (that is the Thickneſs and Height of the Breaſt- 
works) to be ſet on theſe ſeveral Works, and the Ditches, 
are alterable, and uncertain ; for ſometimes they ate 
uſed in Approaches, and then the Wideneſs of the Breaft- 
work, at the Bottom, may be 7 or 8 Feet, inward Height 
6, and outward 5 Foot; the Ditch may be 8 or 10 
Feet, and ſometimes 12; and for the Slopes, to be 
wrought according to the Nature of the Earth, they 
may ſometimes be made 14 or 20 Feet wide at the Bot- 
tom, and the Height of 7; 8. or 9 Feet, and to have 2 
or 3 Aſcents to raiſe to the Parapet; the Ditch may be 
16 or 24 Feet wide, and 5 or 6 deep; and ſometimes 
they may come near the ſmalleſt ſort of Ramparts, and 
have a Breaſt-work Cannon Proof, with a Ditch of 50 or 
60 Feet wide, and are thus made to ſet upon Paſſes or 
Rivers to endure, See REepousr. | 
SCOPER-HOLES in a Ship, are Holes made through 
the Sides cloſe to the Deck, to carry off the Water 
that comes from the Pump, or any other Way, Theſe 
Holes in the Covert Deck, have round Leathers nailed 
over them, to keep the Sea Water from coming up. into 
the Ship, which are called Scoßer-Leathers; and the 
ſhort Nails, with broad Heads, which faſten theſe Lea- 


thers down, are called Scoper Nails. 
ers down, are c - 7 SCOR- 
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».. SCORBUTUS, Survy, in Medicine, 4 Diſeaſe very 


frequent in the Northern Countries, particularly in fenny, 
wet, humid Places, open to the North, Sc. Tis ac. 
eat Variety of Symptoms attacking 


companied with a 


the ſeveral Parts of the Body all at once, Hence Millis 


 fays, tis not any particular Diſeaſe, but a Legion of Diſ- 
eaſes. The moſt uſual are Bleeding, Coughing, Vomiting, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Looſeneſs, a Relaxation of the 
Parts, Swetting, a fœtid Smell of the Gums, a falling of 
the Teeth, ſtinking Breath, reddiſh or yellow livid Spots, 
Pains of the Arms and Legs, Wearineſs, Faintings, 
Head-ach, Cc. Some diſtinguiſh it into Hot and Cu; 
but there is little Foundation for ſuch a Diſtinction, as 
the Cauſe is the ſame in all, viz. according to Barbetre 


and Decker, a too thick Pituitous Lymph ; whence various 


Symptoms in various Temperaments. Charleton obſerves, 
hat it ariſes chiefly from ſharp, ſaline Particles, taken 
in by Inſpiration, from Salt and corrupted Meats eaten, 


from bad Waters drank, from Naſtineſs, deep Chagrins, 
Sc. He adds, That tis contagious, Dr. Quincy will 


have it to conſiſt in ſuch a Conſtitution, wherein the 
Blood is unequally Fluid. And hence he obſerves, tis 
beſt — þ Stimuli, Exerciſe, and ſuch means as 
| ote Sanguification : Tis now become ſo frequent, 
that there is ſcarce any Diſeaſe appears, but tis Jacged 
to partake of the Scorbutus. The Cure is very difficult; 
and when the Diſeaſe is rooted, next to impoſſible. It 
ſometimes goes off in a Flux by Stool, ſometimes by the 
| anemone and wang e v. = _ _ 
egenerates into a Dro trophy, Apoplexy, Epile 
2 A 5 28 Bier is had of rote Effe 
than the beſt Medicines ; without this, it becomes incu- 
rable. Bleeding does not avail; ſtrong Purgatives are 
hurtful : So is 3 and all ſugar'd Things, Mercurius 
Drulcis uſed internally, ſo as not to Salivate, but only 
raiſe a Sweating, is found excellent. Dolæus undertakes 
to cure any Scorburus in Twelve Days time, by the Ule 
of this alone ; only the Patient to drink nothing all that 
Time, but a proper Decoction, and to abſtain from Acids, 
and Hog's Fleſh. Charleton recommends a continued Uſe 
of Milk, particularly Milk Emulſions of Sweet Almonds, 


Decoctions of China, Broths and other Anti-acids and 
| Analepticks. Ezmuller makes the Bafis of the Cure of 
the Forbutus and Hypochondriacal Diſeaſes the ſame, 


21S. copious Vomiting, Strong Catharticks, he obſerves, 
are prejudicial ; but gentle ones ; for the Body is 
to be {till kept open. He adds, That Vinegar is hurtful, 
aud yet the Acid Juices of Fruits and Vegetables, whole- 


ſome. Accordingly. the. Uſe of Lemon Juice is much 


recommended by Zifter. Milk, and all milky Things, 
while the Stomach is yet able to digeſt, are excellent. 
So are Martials, Emuller, inftead of Mercurials, re- 
commends Antimonials. Thus much in the general; for 
the particular Symptoms, particular Medicines adapted 
be uſed; only mixing Antiſcorbuticks 
with them all. | | | 
The chief fimple Antiſcorbuticks are, Horſe-radiſh, 
ſowre Sorrel, Butter-bur, Scorzonera, Sow-thiſtle, Zedo- 
ary, Polypody, Elecampane, Guiacum, Saſſafras, Muſtard. 
Seed, Naſturtium Aquaticum, Trifolium Paludoſum, 
Oranges, Lemons, Juniper-Berries, Cream of Tartar, 
Tartartum Vitriolum, Oc. . | 
SCORE, in Muſick, Partition, or the Original 
Draught of the whole Compoſition, wherein the ſeveral 
Parts, vis. Treble, Second Treble, Baſe, £9c, are di- 


ſtiactly ſcored and marked. See PAR TITION. 
SCORPIO, in Aſtronomy, the Erghth Sign of the 
Zodiac. See Stn. 


The Stars in Scorpio, in Prolomy's Catalogue are 20; 
in that of 2 10; in that of Mr. Hamſtead 49: The 
TAs; titudes, Magnitudes, c. w — are as 


Stars in the Conſtellation SCORPIO. 


Names and Situations of S Longitude] Latitude. | Z 
the Stars. 8 0A 
„ . 3 
In the firſt South Foot m 26 48 50 5 26 332A 6 
Subſeg. in the firſt Foot 27 18 08 4 54 13Aj F 
Contiguous to this 27 30 49 4 12 19A 7 
That preced. S. of Forchead 27 55 46 f 43 48A 6 
In third South Foot. 28 48 52| 8 33 5A [4 3 
South of 3 in the Forehead 28 37 275 5 25 46A] 3 
Middle of the Forehead 28 15 50 1 56 31A 3 2 
North of the Forehead 28 52 56 1 03 09B| 2 
North N of the contig. ones 29 21 45 o 16 i B 
South S underN.St.Forchead 29 32 09| o of 563 5 
10 
| 28 ol 13] 8 04 403 6 
Preced. in the laſt S. Foot #2 2 co 35| 7 o7 03A [+6 
Conte. thereto Northward 1 5 59 6 38 22A 6 5 
Moſt N. following Forehead o 20 11] 1 40 5034 
; m 23 19 $4112 * 6 
5 | 


[34]. 


Channel between the Tores, in the Baſes of 


bien, the Cavetto is a fourth 


* * 4 a : 
6 * * 


Nuamet and Sleuitiom Ff SI dne 
22 our of Sonzitude] 1; 


lebe Stars, © | Laine |; 
| b war a ieee n N 
FSubſeq. in laſt South Foot 7 * 2 12 12 46 323 
That over oth. preced. Heart 3 07 *} 7.02 2k 6 
That preced. Heart Northwd, 3 29 35}-2:37 10k of 
„  * $3: 381-359 oh 
In preced. Heel of Ophiuchus 3 14 420 4 6 |* 
Under the Sole of Ophi. Foot 4 07 1 36 zh f 
In Ophiuchus's Leg 3 40 ay "42 45A\{ 
Scorpion's Heart F 36 o 3 16 298 r 
That over the Heart J 25 11 + 31 26A} 
25 | | 311 ok ' 
In theCalf of Ophiu. Fore-leg 7 
In the fore Ancle of Ophiu- : bs = - 1 |; 
That follow. the Heat to Ss. 7 07 56 3 {Bl 
n of Ophiuchus 4 $4 2811 155 l 
In l Ophia. Legs 59 26 4 28 183 ; 
In the 1ft Ring of the Tail 1 9 hy 1 of 1oA[g 
More N. and poſterior to this 12 22 Of 10 2 90 3 
Poſterior Knee of Ophiuchus 13 39 287 15 ay" 6 
37 e 
In Toe of Ophiu. hind Foot 15 43 283 24 16A 
: 16 4: 1 3 20 08A ; 
In back of Ophiu. ſecond Foot 16 C6 5 S ” 4 
In 8 5 of Ophiu. hind Leg 16 34 $2] 2 % 78], 
| 17 co 23 1 4 
Bright Star of Ophiu. Foot 12 of oo n 4 7 1 
Ws 5 5 JN 
Preced. in Ophiuchus's Heel 18 07 Ls 0 8 tn ; 
3 F | 
l of 2 in the Sting 19 41 1613 57 A 
Subſequent 20 IF 12013 44 16A 4. 
Subſeq. in Ophiuchus's Heel 19 og 46 6 38 ld 
That toll. Ophiu. Foot, N. Þ 20 46 23| 1 28 ö 


SCORPION, an ancient, military Engine, uſed chiefly 
in the Defence of Walls, Cc. called alſo Scorfio, Mar: 
cellinus deſcribes the Scorpio, as conſiſting of two Beau 
bound together by Ropes. From the Middle of the Tyo 
roſe a Third Beam; fo diſpoſed, as to be pull'd up 
let down at Pleaſure ; and on the Top of this, were falen d 
Iron Hooks, where was _ Sling, either of Iron or 
Hemp. Under the Third Beam lay a Piece of Hair. 
cloth full of Chaff, tied with Cords, To uſe the Engine, 
a round Stone was put into the Sling, and Four Perlons 
on each Side, looſening the Beams bound by the Ro 
drew back the ere& Beam to the Hook : When, te fn 
ineer ſtanding on an Eminence, giving a Stroke with! 
ammer on * Cord to which the Beam was faſtued 
with its Hook, ſet it at liberty; ſo that hitting againthe 
ſoft Hair-cloth, it ſtruck out the Stone with a vaſt For, 


It had its Name Scorpio, becauſe when the long Beam or 


Tillar was erected, it had a ſharp Top, in manner of: 
Sting. The more modern Times have given it the Name 
Onagar, Wild Aſs, becauſe that Animal, when hunted, 
flings back Stones. 

SCORIA, the Recrement or Droſs of any Metal, r. 
maining after melting, or refining the ſame. The Suri 
of Iron, is the Scum taken from that Metal in Forges 
where tis melted, See Scum. Scoria of Tron, is lo 
the ſulphurous Part of the Iron; which uniting with the 


ſulphurous Part of the Charcoal, makes together, thoſe 


porous Maſſes, reſembling Spunges, frequently ſeen i 
the Smiths Forges. | f 
SCOT or Scorh, from the Saxon Sceas, a Part or Portion; 
is a certain Cuſtom or common Tallage, according to Ra, 
made to the Uſe of the Sheriff or his Bailiffs; 3 
ſigniſies a cuſtomary Contribution laid upon al oy + 
according to their Ability; for whoever are eſſe 
any Contribution, are generally ſaid to pay Scot 41 . 
SCOTIA, in Architecture, a Semicircular Cart) d 
Columns. 
See Basz. The Scotia has an Effect juſt oppoiit by 
that of the Quarter. round. Our Workmen frequen') 
call it the Caſement. The Scotia is a concave 15 
Moulding ; whence its Name, vis. from Exi7O, of 4 
rity, Darkneſs. Tis alſo called Trochiſus, party 
its Form. In the Corinthiaz Baſe, there are Two & 125 
the upper whereof is the ſmaller. According io by 
Part of the Sofia. 


CAvETTO. e Philos 
SCOTISTS, a Se& of School Divines and — 
phers, - thus called from their Founder, 7. Du a. 
an Triſh Cordelier ; who maintained the imo 
Conception of the Virgin; or, that ſhe was born = ri 
Original Sin; in Oppofition to Thomas Aquin 


Thomiſts, See Thouisr. As to Philoſophy, the 2 


£2 of 4 + 
| | 8 C R | 
8 1 * Aa 
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I gte the Thomiſts, Peripateticks; only di- 
115 * oy * That i eich Being, as many di terent 
agu yy ad, ſo many different Formalities did 
Quai? im; all diſtin from the Body itſelf; and 
ſo many different Entities: Only 
caphyfical, and, as it were, ſuperadded to the 
thoſe Gee PrairArETI ck s. 55 
oy JTOMY, in Medicine, a Dizzineſs, or * 


bo that external Objects ſeem to turn round, See 
a | | 


VA HES, among Farriers, a Diſtemper incident 

det rene of dry Scabs, Chops or Rifts, that 
wi between the Heel and the aer Joint. There 
rarious kinds of Scratches, dil inguiſh'd by various 
en as Crepances, Rats-T ails, Mules, Kibes, Pains, 
dune e ſo many Species of Sratches; Engender'd 
2 you Humour falling on the Legs, or trom the 
9 of his own Dung lying under his Heels, or near 
— or for Want of rubbing his Heels, eſpecially after a 
wad from over hard- riding, c. It begins firſt, with 
= e in the paſtern Joint, in ſeveral Forms. "Tis 
known by the ſtaring, dividing and curling of the Hair 


t. | 
cke w. ORK, in Talian, Syrafitti, was a Way 
of Painting in Freſco, by reparing a black Ground, on 
which was laid a white Plaiiter ; which White oy 
ken off with an Iron Bodk in, the Black 17% throug 
'he Holes, and ſetv'd for Shadows: This kind of Work is 
laſting; but being very rough, is utpleaſant to the . 

SCREW Cochlea, in Mechanicks, one of the Five 
mechanical powers: Chiefly uſed in 88 or ſqueer- 
ind Bodies cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing Weights. 
The Screw is à right Cylinder, as AB, (Tab. Mechanicks 
Fig.11.) furrow d Spiral wiſe.] * Tis generated by the equa- 
ble Motion of a right Line F G, around the Surface of a 
Cylinder; while, ar the ſame Time, the Point I, deſcends 
equably from F towards G. If the furrow'd Surface be 
convex, the Sorew is ſaid to be Male; if concave, 'tis 
Frmale, Where Motion is to be generated, the ale and 
Female Scret are always joined ; that is, whenever the 
Screw is to be uſed, as a fimple Engine, or mechanical 
Power. When joyned with an Axis in n there is 
no Occaſion for a Female; but in that Caſe, it becomes 
part of a compound Engine. | 
Doctrine of the Scaxw. 


0 If, as the Compaſs deſcribed by the Power in one 
Turn of the Screw, is to the Interval or Diſtance between 
any two immediate Threads or ſpiral Windings, as BI 
(meaſured according to the Length of the Screw) fo is 
the Weight or Reſiſtance to the Power; then the Power 


—_ of 
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and the Refiftance will be equivalent one to the other, 
the and, conſequently, the Power being a little increaſed, will 
re move the Reſiſtance. 


For *tis evident, that in one Turn of the Crew, the 


fa Weight is ſo much lifted up, or the Reſiſtance ſo much 
me removed, or the Thing to be preſs'd, is ſqueezed fo much 
ech cloſer together, as is the Diſtance between two immediate 


| Spirals; and in the ſame Time, the Power to be moved 
18 fo much, as is the Compaſs, deſcrib'd by the ſaid Power 
in one Turn of the Strew, Wherefote the Velocity of 


es the Weight (or whatſoever anſwers thereto) will be to 
10 the Velocity of the Power, as is the ſaid Diſtance between 
he the res to the Compaſs deſcribed by the Power, in 
ſe one Revolution or turning round of the Screw: So that 


me gaining in Power; is here recompenſed by the Loſs in 


2* As the Diſtance between two Threads, BI, is 
leſs; the Power required to overcome the ſaid Reſiſtance 
1 ; thetefore the finer the Thread, the eafier the 
| 150 If the Male Serew be turned in the Female, at reſt; 
7 eſs Power will be required to overcome the Reſiſtance, as 

Lever or Scytala, BD (Fig 12) is che longer. 
rang cy Diſtance of the Power from the Centre of the 
hes, CD; the. Diſtance of two Threads I K, and the 

way bea ied in K, being given, to determine the Re- 
"Welt will overcome : Or, the Reſiſtance being gi ven 


to find the Power neceſſary to overcome it; 


ob. the Periphery of a Circle deſcribed by the Radius 
the Per; wo to the Diſtance between the two Threads, 
the Peripher! Juſt found, and the given Power: Or, to 
the gi 1 N ound, the Diſtance of the two Threads and 
in ile da. Reſiſtance, find a Fourth proportional, This 
overcome. be Cafe, will be the Refiltance that will be 
| Power 25 the given Power; and in the latter, the 
E e to Overcome the given Reſiſtance. 
+, 1,57 Suppoſe che Diſtance between the two Threads, 


7. and the Power 30 Pounds z The Periphery of 


15 


Diftance of the Power from the Centre of the Screw. 


the Circle to be deſcribed by the Power,. will be found 
157. Therefore, as 3, 157, 30, 1570, the Weight to 
which the Refiſtance 1s qu 8 1 

3 The Reſiſtance to be overcome by a given Power, 
being given; to determine the Diameter of the Screw, 
the Dill 
the Scytala or Handle: The Diſtance of the Threads, 
and the Diameter of the Screw may be aſſumed at pleaſure, 
if the Male be to be turned in the Female by a Handle, 
Then, as the given Power is to the Reſiſtance it is to 
overcome, ſo is the Diſtance of the Threads to 4 
fourth Number, which will be the W to be de. 
ſcribed by the Handle CD, in a Turn of the Screw, 
The Semi-diarneter of this Periphery, therefore being 
ſought, we have the Length of the Handle CD. But 
if the Female Screw be to be turn d about the Male, with- 
out any Handle; then the Periphery and Semi-diameter 
found, will be very nearly thoſe of the Screw required. 

E. gr. Suppoſe the Weight 6000, the Power 100, and 
the Diſtance of the Threads 2 Lines ; for the Periphery 
to be paſſed over by the Power, ſay, As, 100, 6000 : 
2, 120 ;jThe Semi- diameter of which Pripliery being ; of 
120=—40 Lines will be the Length of the Handle, 
if any be uſed ; otherwiſe the Side of the Female Screw 
muſt be 40 Lines. 


Endleſs Sc EW. If a Screw be ſo fitted bs to turn 4 


Wheel DF (Fig.13) it is called an Zz4leſs, or perpernal 
Screw ; in regard it may be turned for ever, without com. 
ing at any End, From the Scheme, tis evident enough, 
that while the Screw turns once round, the Wheel only 
advances the Diſtance of one Tooth. 


Doctrine of the Endleſs Schw. 


10 If the Power applied to the Lever, or Handle of an En4- 
1 Screw A B, be to the Weight, in a Ratio compounded 
of the Periphery of the Axis of the Wheel E H, to the 
Periphery deſcribed by the Power, by turning the 
Handle ; and of the Revolutions of the Wheel DF, to 
the Revolutions of the Screw CB; the Power will be 
equivalent to the Weight, 


Hence, 1 as the Motion of the Wheel is exceedingly 


ſlow; a ſmal! Power may raiſe a vaſt Weight, by means 
of an Endleſs Screw ; For this Reaſon, the great Uſe of 
the Endleſs Screw, is either where a great Weight is to 
be raiſed through a little Space ; or, where a very ſlow, 
gentle Motion is required, On which Account 'tis very 


uſeful in Clocks and Watches. | 


20 The Number of Teeth ; the Diſtance of the Pow- 
er from the Centre of the Srew A B, the Radius of the 
Axis H F, and the Power, being given ; To find the Weight 
it will raiſe; 5 x 

Multiply the Diſtance of the Power from the Centre 
of the Screw A B, into the Number of Teeth : The Product 
is the Space of the Power paſi'd through, in the Time the 
Weight paſſes through a Space equal to the Periphery of 
the Axis. Find a Fourth proportional to the Radius of the 
Axis; the Space of the Power now found, and the Power. 
This will be the Weight the Power is able to ſuſtains 
Thus, if AB z, the Radius of the Axis HF=—x ; 
the Power 100 Pounds; Number of Teeth of the Whee 
D F 48; the Weight will be found x do; whence it ap- 
pears, that the Engleſs Screw exceeds all othets, in in- 
creaſing the Force of Powers. | 

Archimedes s Sex Ew, or the Spiral Pump, a Ma- 
chine for the Raiſing of Water, invented by Archimedes. 
Its Structure is as follows ; A leaden Tube is wound round 
a Cylinder A B (Tab. Hydraulics Fig. 1.) after the fame 
Manner as the ſpiral Thread is drawn in the common 
Screw above deſcribed. This Cylinder is inclined to the 
Horizon, in an Angle of about 45 Degrees, and the 
Orifice of the Tube B immerged under Water. If then, 
the Screw be turned about by the Handle I, againſt the 


Water; the Water will riſe up the Spiral, and at length 


be diſcharged in A. | | 
This Machine, with a very little Force, is able to 
raiſe a great Quantity of Water: Whence *tis found of 
5 Uſe, in the emptying of Lakes, Sc. If the Water 
e to be raiſed to any conſiderable Height, one S:rew will 
not ſuffice; but the Water drawn up by one, is to be 
taken by another, and ſo ſucceſſively. e 
SCRIBE, a principal Officer in 5 Fewwiſh Law, whoſe 


Buſineſs was to write and interpret Scripture. We find 


no mention of Scribes, in the Old Teſtament, before Eſ- 
dras; whence ſome Learned Men have conſtrued, That 
the Office was brought from ChatJea, and Aſſyria, and 
firſt eſtabliſhed by the Jews after their Return from the 
Babyloniſþ Captivity. The Scyibes were in great Credit 
and Eſteem among the Jews, and had even the Prece- 
dency of the Prieſts, and Sacrificers: Indeed, there were 


three Kinds of Stribes, whereof thoſe juſt mention'd, pro- 


perly called Scribes of the Latv, were the firſt, and moſt 
con- 


ance of the two Threads I K, and the Length of | 
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confiderable, The Decifions of theſe were received with 
the ſame Reſpe& as the Law of God itſelf, The ſecond 
Kind, properly called Scribes of the People, were a Kind 
of Magiſtrates, among the Greeks, as well as among the 
Jews. The third Kind were publick ' Notaries, or Se- 
cretaries of the Council : Theſe were the leaſt confi- 
derable. x "DE PRE f 
' ScriBE, Scriba, was alſo an Officer, among the 
Romans, who wrote Decrees, or Acts, and gave out 
Diſpatches. Every Magiſtrate had his Scriba or Secre- 
tary, ſo that there were Scribæ Eailitii, Prætorii, Quæſto- 
rii, &c. They were not admitted to the Management of 
the principal Offices of the Republick, unleſs they re- 
linquiſhed their Profeſſion. In the Time of the Em- 
perors, they were alſo called Notarii, becauſe they made 


/ uſe of Abbreviations, and ſhort Notes in Writing. : See 


Nor AR TXT. 


SCRIBING, in Joinery, &c. A Term uſed, when une 
Side of a Piece of Stuff being to be fitted to the Side of 
ſome other Piece, which laſt is not regular; to make the 


Two, then, join cloſe together all the Way, 75 Scribe 


it, thus: That is, they lay the Piece of Stuff to be 


Scribe cloſe to the other Piece they intend to Scribe to, 


and open their Compaſſes to the greateſt Diſtance the 
two Pieces any where ſtand from each other; then, 


bearing one of the Legs againſt the Side to be Scribed to, 


with the other Point they draw a Line on the Stuff to 
be Scribed : Thus have they a Line on the irregular 
Piece parallel to the Edge of the regular One; and if 
the Stuff be wrought away exactly to che Line, when the 
two Pieces are put together, they will ſeem a Joint. 
SCRIPTUARY, among the yes. See CARAITEs. 
SCRIPTURE, or Scriptures. See BIBLE. 
-SCROBICULUS CORDIS, the fame as AN TIcAR- 
DIUM ; Which ſee, | 8 
SCROPHUL.æE, in Medicine, Schirrhous Tumours, ari- 
ſing uſually about the Neck, and ſometimes on other 
glandulous Parts, called alſo Strumæ, and popularly the 
King's Evil, or ſimply, the Evil. See Evir. The 
3 is Latin, formed by Diminution, from Scropha, 
SCROT UM, or Hroton, in Anatomy, the common 
Capſula or Membrane, wherein the Teſticles are con- 
tained; thus called from its reſembling a Pouch or Purſe 
of Leather, called by the Ancients Scorrea, The Scro- 
tum conſiſts of two Membranes; the Exterior whereof 


is only a Production of the Cuticula or Cutis, which is 
here very thin, and without any Fat underneath it. The 


Inner, called Darros, is only an Expanſion of the Parni- 
culus Curnaſus, which, together with the Cutis, is drawn 
into the Figure of a Purſe, externally. Tis divided longi- 
tudinally into two Parts, right and left, by a Line, called 
the Seam of the Srotum; anſwering to which inward- 
1. a Membrane, called the Sef:um, which divides the 

avity into two Parts, being only a Production of the 
Dartos. Tis diviſible into Lamellz, and the Teſticles are 


on each Side looſely connected to it by means of their 


outer proper Tunic. Its, Uſe is to ſuſtain them, pre- 
vent their Collifion, as alſo their falling too low, and 
to promote the Corrugation of the Scrotum. See Txs- 


TICLE. 
 SCROTUM CORDIS, the fame as Pzxicanmiuaus 
which ſee. | 20 | 
 SCROWLS, in Architecture. See Vol urEsSG . 
SCRUPLE in e The Chaldee Scrupule is 
razy Part of an Hour; called, by the Hebrews, Helakim. 


'Theſe Scruples are much uſed by the Feres, Arabs, and 


other Eaſtern People. | | | 
ScRvPLES, in Aſtronomy. Scruples eclipſed are that 
Part of the Moons Diameters which enters the Shadow, 
expreſſed in the ſame Meaſure wherein the apparent Di- 
ameter of the Moon is expreſſed. See Dior. 5 
 ScrveLEs of half Duration, are an Arch of the Moon's 
Orbit, which the Moon's Centre deſcribes from the Be- 
ginning of the Eclipſe to its Middle. See Ecriyss. 
 ScrveLzs of Immerſion, or Incidence, are an Arch of 
the Moon's Orbit, which her Centre deſcribes from the 
Beginning of the Eclipſe, to the Time when its Centre 
falls into the Shadow, See IuMERKS1Io WV. | 
ScavrLEs of Emerſion, are an Arch of the Moon's, 
Orbit, which her Centre deſcribes in the Time from the 
firſt Emerſion of the Moon's Limb, to the End of the 


| Eclipſe. See EMERSION. | 


SCRUPULUS, Seruple ; the leaſt of the Weights 
uſed by the Ancients ;' and amongſt the Romans was the 
Twenty-fourth Part of an Ounce. See Ouxcx. 

_ SCRVPLE is ſtill a Weight among us, containing the 
Third Part of a Dram, or 20 Grains. See Gx.a1n. Among 
Goldſmiths, the Scruple is 24 Grains. See WRIeRHr. 
SCRUTOIR, Scritory, from the French Eſeritore, a 
kind of long Cabinet, with a Door or Lid opening down- 

wards, for the Conveniency of Writing on, &c. N 


[3] 


the Obſervation of Praviteles, That the 


long before. 


Palace at Montecavallo: Briaxis, 


* SCRUTINY, in Antiquity, an E; 
bation, j erformed in the fall Werk u 


to the Catechumens who were t tz with f 
Euſter Day. The Scrutiny was bor * iis 


many Ceremonies, EXorciſms and Þ;.... 
e Heads of the ene 1 dude 
them on the Sunday, with the Lor d's Prat dete given 
Creed; which they were afterwards taade n the 
The Proceſs was called Scrutinium, Serijti © teh 
hereby the Hearts of the Catechumers were 
or ſearched, that the Prieſts might nder d a 
fit to be admitted to Baptiſm, This Cuſio who 
in Uſe in the Church of Rome than ay wh. 0s 
Though it appears, by ſome Mifls A "buy elle; 
likewiſe uſed, though much later, in the Gallic . 
"Tis ſuppoſed to have ceaſed about the Year 965 Church, 
_ SCRUTINY is allo uſed, in the Canon 200 
Ticket, or little Paper Billet, wherein at Eleche for 4 
Electors write their Notes privately 10 as it 75.6 
R for whom they vote. 7 e not 
Among us, Scrutiny is chiefly uſed for a flag 
and Examination of the ſeveral Votes haſtily pL ul 
Election; in order to find out any Irregularities ph 
8 by $2 ualified Voters, gc. 9 
| \, (amongſt Hunters) is a Co ; 
TI ; the ere 
1 E, the Art of Cutting, or Caryj | 
Stone, or other Matter, to form GEMS "x Jugs 
Repreſentations ; as alſo of faſhioning Wax Farth 
Plaiſter, £9c. to ſerve as Models, or Moulds, for the Gal 


ing of Metal Figures. Srulpture, in its Latitude, includes 


both the Art of working in Creux, properly called 

Saving, and of worki 8 in Kelicw. which! is * ＋ 

rictly call Sculpture. See Encravine, 

The Antiquity of this Art is paſt Doubt; as the Sacred 
Writings, the moſt ancient and authentic Monuments 
we have of the earlieſt Ages, mention it in ſeveral Places: 
Witneſs Laban's Idols ffollen away by Rachel, and the 
Golden Calf which the Miaelites fer up in the Deſatt, . 
Bur tis very difficult to fix the Original of the Art, and 
the firſt Artiſts, from prophane Authors; what we tad 
thereof, being intermixed with Fables, after the Manner 
and Taſte of thoſe Ages: Some make a Porter of John, 
named Dibutades, the firſt Sculptor. Others ſay, The 
Art had its Origin in the Iſle of Samos, where one [cus 
and Theodorus, perform'd Works of this Kind, long be- 

fore Dibutadess Time. "Tis added, That Demurat, 
Father of Tarquin the Eller, firſt brought it into Ju 
upon his retiring thither; and that by Means of Enciryus 
and Entygramma, Two excellent Workmen herein, who 

communicated it chiefly to the 7uſcars 3 among whom i 
was afterwards cultivated with great Succeſs, They add, 
That Targuin {ent for Tauramus, one of the moſt eminent 
among them, to Rome, to make a Statue of Jupiter, &. 
of baked Earth; for the Frontiſpiece of the Temple of that 
Deity, About this Time, there were many Scuptors, bot 
in Greece and Taly, who wrought altogether in Earth, 
Some of the moſt. noted, are, Caliſthenes, an Athenun, 
who made himſelf and his Houſe famous, by the great 
Number of Earthen Figures he adorned it withal, Ye 
mophitus and Gorſanus, two Painters, who intich d the 
Temple of Ceres with great Variety of Painting 
Earthen Images. In effect, all the firſt Statues of the 
Heathen Deities, were either. of Earth or Wood; and 
'twas not ſo much any Frailty of the Matter, ot Unfitnels 
for the Purpoſe, as the Riches and Luxury of the * 
that firſt induced them to make them of Marble, 
other more precioug Stones. Indeed, how rich ſoetet 
the Matter were, 'whereon they | wrought, yet the) 
uſed Earth, to: form Models thereof. - And to this Days 
whether they be for. cutting Marble Statues with tho 
Chiſſel, or for caſting them in Metal, they never under 
iy the one or the other, without firſt making 3 n 


ect Model thereof in Earth. Whence, doubtleſs, 2r9* 
Art of Moulding 


0 


Earthen- Figures, was the natural Mother © that - 
making Marble and Metal Figures; which laſt 1 
appeared in Perfection, till about 300 Years after ir 
Building of Rome; though the Firſt was at its Heig 
Phidias of Athens, who came next, ſurpaſs'd al 1 
Predeceſſors, both in Marble, in Ivory and Metals: 4 
about the fame Time, appeared. ſeveral others, y 1 
carried Sorlfture to the higheſt Perfection it ever at 
at; particularly Policletes at Sicyon; then Myron; * 
pus, who alone was allowed the Honour of caſting hs 
ander's Image in BraG. - Praxiteles and Spe. 2 
made thoſe excellent Figures, now before the | 
Timotheus ane — 
chares, who, with Scopas, wrougtit at the ſs 
of Mauſolus King of Caria; Cęſodorus, Cana 1 
dalus, Buthiens, Nyceratus, Euphanor, T heoderus, * 
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1 Stratonitus, Autigams, who wrote 

I | Subject of bis Art; the famous Authors of the 
L 0 Lara hers, the Names of ſome whereof have paſſed 
get ee : thoſe of others have periſhed with their 
ds to , ; For though the Number of Statues in | Aa, 
10 Works: and Jaly, were ſo immenſe, that in Rime alone, 
© Gree formed, there were more than there were living 
atk we are ae have but very. few now left, at leaſt very 
yy Perſons 7 net, When: Marcus Scaurus was Edile, his 
1% en 0 obliging him to provide what was requiſite towards 
Were Publick Rejoycings, he adorned the ſtately Theatre, 
_ the 1 be erected, with 3000 Brazen Statues; and 
elle; wil h I. Mummius, and Lucullus, brought away a 
bee o_ Number out of ia. and Greece, yet, there were 
urch, ry ibore 3000 remaining in Rhodes, as many at Athens, 
_ more at Delphi: but what is moſt extraordinary, 

or 2 i the Bigneſs o the Figures, which thoſe ancient Artiſts 
the | 4 Ache Garäge to undertake, Amongſt thoſe Lucullus 


to Rome, there was one of | Apgllo,, 30 Cubits 
_ Coloſſius of Rhodes, made by Cares o 1 
te Diſciple of Hrippus, far exceeded it; Neyo's Statue, 
made by Xeo4orus, after that of Mercury, was alſo of 
im rraordinary Size, being 110 Feet high : Sow/prure, 
however, did not continue above 150 Years, after Phi- 
44s Time, till it began inſenſibly to decline; not, but 
mat there were fill ſome fine Pieces of r 
0 


tece and Taly, though not performed wit 
1 bob Hm , and ſuch bxquiſite Beuth. 75 5-538 
nnd, . Beſides 5 wb the Greek Statues are moſt eſteemed 
alt | fr the Work; there is a ſpecial Difference between 
= thew, and thoſe: of the Romans: in that the greateſt 
go Part of the firſt are naked, like thoſe who wreſtle or 


rform ſome other bodily Exerciſe, wherein the Youth 
of thoſe Times placed all their Glory; whereas, the 
others are clad or armed, and particularly have the Tega 
on, which was the greateſt Mark of Honour amongſt the 
ans. | | | 
170 perform any thing in the Way of Sculpture, they 
begin with making a Model of Earth, or Wax. For 
Earthen Models, they uſe but few Inſtruments : Their 


. Hands and Fingers do almoſt the Whole. For Waxen 
5 Models, to a Pound of Wax they put half a Pound of 
10 Colophony; ſome add Turpentine, melting the Whole 
F with Oil of Olive: Some add a little Vermillion, or 
5 other Matter, to 5. it a Colour, "Tis wrought and 
5 molded with the Fingers, like Earthen Models. | 
ly 3 
pu ScvLeTuRE ih Woods 
rh | For Swllpture in Wood; which ive n call Carv- 
. ing, the firſt Thing required, is, to chuſe a Wood pro- 
2 pe for the particular Kind of Work. If it be any thing 
* rge, and require a deal of Strength and Solidity, the 
3 hardeſt and moſt durable Wood is to be choſen, as Oak 
th or Chefnur, For ſmaller Works they uſe Pear-tree, and 


vervice-tree ; but as theſe Woods are very hard, fot 
little delicate Works they uſe ſofter Woods, only cloſe, 
and of à fine Grain: Such is the Linden-tree; which the 
Chiſſel is found to cut more eaſily, and cleanly, than any 
other Wood. | ] | 

As to Statues, we find the Ancients have made them 
of almoſt all Kinds of Wood. At Sicyon was an Image 


< of Apollo in Box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in 
le Cedar, As theſe two Kinds of Wood are very hard, 
d | and even held incorruptible, eſpecially Cedar; Pliny 
2 obſetves, they were judged particularly expedient for 
i 1 of the Deities. In a Temple, on Mount 
5 Menus, dedicated to Mercury, was an Image of that 
1 ſorm d of the Wood of the Lemon. Tree: Others 


there were of the Palm Tree, Olive. Tree, Ebony, and 
even of the Vine. | 


. INE. 

0 For large Works, if it be only fingle Figures, tis bet- 
tet they conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces, than of a ſingle one, 
1 by reaſon of the Liableneſs of the latter to warp; for 
2 ey large Piece may probably not be dried to tlie 
5 cart however it may appear without Side. Obſet ve, 


that the Wood will not be fit for working; till after it 
hare been cut at leaſt ten Tears. et 


ScuLy TURE 792 Marble, and other Stones; 


The firſt Thing they do, is out of 4 great Block 
- they do, is out of 4 great Block of 
Marble to ſaw another of the Size E my which is 


ng Water and Sand thereon, from Time to Time: Then 
dale fen it, by taking off what is ſuperfluous with a 
poor * and a heavy Mallet; after this, bringing 
rich une Meaſuret required, they bring it ſtill neater 


ber finer Point, They now uſe a flat cutting 


* * 6 3 5 8 S Lr 2 * 


. * [ 3 ; $ a 
Fi 


Inftrument, having tw Notthes in its Edge, or thied: 


ed with a ſmooth Steel Saw without Teeth, caſt- 


Teeth.3- then a Chiſſel to rake off the Scratches the 
former has left. This laſt Inſtrument they uſe. with a 
deal of Delicacy, giving — a Softneſs, and Terider- 
neſt to their Figure; till, at length, taking Raſps ot: 
different Degrees of Fineneſs, by degrees they bring their 
Work into 4 Condition for Poliſhing, To Poliſh; or 
make the Parts ſmooth and ſleek, they uſe Pumice-Stone, 
and Smalt; then Tripoli, and when 4 ſtill greater Luſtre 
is required, a Skin and burrit Straw. - , _ 
Wuen any conſiderable Work is undertaken, as 4 
Statue, Baſſo Relievo, or the like, they always make 4 
Model, before. hand, of Clay; but as this ſhrinks in dry- 
ing, and cafily cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to 
make a Mould of Plaiſter, or Statco; wherein they make 
a Figure of the ſame Matter; which ſerves them thence- 
forth for a Model, and by which they adjuſt all their 
Meaſures and Proportions. To proceed the more regu- 
larly, on the Head of the Model they place an immovea- 
ble Circle, divided into Degrees, with a moveable Ruler, 
or Index, faſtened in the Centre of the Circle, and di- 
vided likewiſe into equal Parts. From the End of the 
Ruler hangs a Thread with a Plummet, which ſerves t6 
take all the Points to be transferr'd thence to the Block of 
Marble, from whoſe Top hangs another Plummet like that: 
of the Model. Indeed there are ſome excellent Srulp- 
tors who diſapprove of this Method, urging, That the 
ſmalleſt Motion of the Model changes their Meaſures; 
for which Reaſon they rather chooſe to take all theit 
Meaſures with the Compaſſes. END FO iy 
For the Caſting of Statues, or Figures, of Metal; and 
the Moulding of Statues, &c. of Stucco, Plaiſter, &c. 
See STATYE. EIT ES 
SCUM, a light Excrement, ariſing from Liquors wheri 
briskly ſtirred, called Foam, or Froth : See Froru. The 
Word is alſo uſed for the Impurities which a Liquor by 
boiling caſts up ro the Surface ; and alſo, for tfoſe taken 
from off Metals when. infuſed ; called alſo Droſs. 
ScuM of Lead is a Kind of Smalt of various Colours; 
produced from the Smoak of Lead. See Leap. 1 
Scum of Silver is what we commonly call Zirharge of 
Silver. See LirmarGs.: N 
Scum of Nitye, ? 5 SALr-PETRT. 
SCuM of Salt, EE TMn. 


SCURVY; in Medicine, a Diſeaſe called by the Phy- 


ficians Scorbutys. See ScorBuTus.  -- „ 
M. Poupart, in the Memoirs of the French Academy; 
gives us a very accurate Hiſtory of a particular Kind of 
Scurvy, very frequent in Paris in the Year 1699. The 
Symptottis, and Conſequences, of this new Scuruy were 
very extraordinary; and ſoon determined M. Poupart 
to conclude it ſame what of that cruel Plague wherewith 
the Atheniaus were fo long and fo dreadfully harrafled 
Yet was it a true Scuruy, and the Perſons attacked with 
it had all the uſual Scorbutic Symptoms. 
SCUTAGE; in ancient Cuſtoms ; All Tenants who 
held from the King by Military Service, were either 
bound to attend perſbnally in Wars and Expeditions, or; 
for Default of ſuch Service, to pay a Scutagè, or Compo- 
fition in Money, which was levied on every Scutum Mi- 
litare, or Knights Fee, and the ee, Parts for th 
King's Uſe; and the Barons, pol Knights, who then paid 
a mn to the King, had a Power to levy the ſame Tax 
on tho ervie 
The Scutage was at one, two, or three Marks for each 
Knight's Fee. See Escvacn 
_ SCUTCHEON: See Escvrctron. _ DS 
SCUTIFORME OS, in Anatomy, the chief Borie 
of the Knee, called alſo Patella, Mola, &c. Ses 
ParTtEtLaA. 15 8 5 
SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in Anatomy, one 
of the Cartilages of the Larynx, the broadeſt, and biggeſt 
of them all: Thus called, becauſe in Form of a Shield, 
or ſquare Buckler, called by the Greeks Ovpeds, whenge 
'tis alſo called by us Thyorides. *Tis alſo called the An- 
terior, becauſe fituate in the fore Parts. Tis gibbous with- 
out Side, and hollow within : Sometimes double, chiefl 
in Women, in whom it does not advance ſo far forward 
as in Men, The People call it Auums Apple, or; Po- 
num Adami. See Pomon, Oc. | Wk 
, SCUTTFLES in a Ship, are ſquare Holes cut in the 
Deck, big enough to let in the Body of a Man; to let 
People down into any Room below, upon Occaſion. They 
are generally before the Main- maſt, before the Knight 
in the Fore - caſtle: In the Gun-Room to go down to 
the Stern- Sheets: In the Round-houſe to go down into 
the Captain's Cabin, when forced' by the Enemy in 4 
Fight aloft. There are alſo ſome ſmaller Scutrles; which 
have Gratings over WI" 1 all of them have 9 


* 


e Tenants who held from them in Military Service: 


S'E A 


to them, that Men may not tumble in, in the Night. Alſo, 


thoſe little Windows, and long Holes, which are cut out 


in Cabins to let in Light, are called Scuitles. 
SYCRE GEM OT, in ancient Cuſtoms, a Court held 


twice every Lear (as the Sheriffs Turn is at this Day) 


by the Biſhop of the Dioceſb, and the Zar/4orman (in 
Shires committed to Z/Jormen) or Sheriff in thoſe com- 
mitted to Sheriffs, that were immediately under the King. 
In this Court both the Ecclefiaſtical and Temporal Laws 
were given in Charge to the one's At firſt it was held 
thrice every Year. Edward the Confeſſor, appointed it 
to be held twelve Times in the Year. See Cons1s- 


TORY. pe. oof | 
- SCYTALA, in Mechanicks, a Term ſome Writers 
uſe for a Kind of Radius, or Spoke, ftanding out from 
the Axis of a Machine, as a Handle or Lever, to turn it 
round and work it by, See Axis in Peritrochio. | 
SCYTALA LACONICA, in Antiquity, a Stratagem, 
or Invention, of the ZLacedemonians, tor the ſecret wri- 
ting of Letters to their Correſpondents, that if they 
ſhould chance to be A no Body might be able 
to read them, To this End they had two Wooden 
Rollers, or Cylinders, perfectly alike, and equal; one 
whereof was kept in the City, the other by the Perſon 
to whom the Letter was directed. For the Letter, a 
Skin of very thin Parchment was wrapped round the 
Roller, and thereon was the Matter wrote; which done, 
*twas taken off, and ſent away to the Party, who, u 
putting it in the ſame manner upon his Roller, found 
the Lines and Words in the very fame Diſpoſition, as 
when they were firſt wrote: This Expedient they ſet 
a very high Value on, though, in Truth, artleſs, and 
oſs enough: The Moderns have improved vaſtly on this 
Method O Writing. See CY PHER. N | 
SEA, in Geography, is frequently uſed for that vaſt 
Tract of Water gg the whole Earth, more 
properly called Oceam. See OckAx. 
or the Cauſe of the Saltneſs of the Sea. 
NESS, ON 8 
Sxà is more properly uſed for a particular Part or Di- 
viſion of the Ocean, denominated from the Countries it 
waſhes, or other Circumſtances: As, The Jriſ Sea, The 
Mediterranean Sea, The Baltic Sea, The Read Sea, &c, 
Till the Time of the Emperor Juſtinian, the Sea 
was common, and open, to all Men : Whence it is, that 
the Roman Laws give an Action againſt a Perſon who 
ſhall prevent, or moleſt, another in the free Navigation, 
or Fiſhing therein. The Emperor Leo, in his 56 Novel, 
firſt allowed ſuch as were in Poſſeſſion of the Lands, the 
ſole Privilege of Fiſhing before their reſpective Territo- 
ries, excluſive of all others: He even gave a particular 
Commiſſion to certain Perſons, to divide the T7 bracian 
Boſphorus among them, From that Time the Soveraign 
Princes have been endeavouring to appropriate the Sea, 
and to withdraw it from the Public Uke. The Republic 
of Venice pretends to be ſo far Miſtreſs in her Gulf, that 
there is a formal Marriage, every Year, between that 
Seignory and the Azriaric. In theſe laſt Ages, the Eng- 
liſh have particularly affected the Empire of the Sea in 
e Channel, and even that of all the Seas incompaſſing 
the Three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Helau 
and that as far as the Shores of the neighbouring States. 
In Conſequence of which Pretehſion it is, that Children 
born on theſe Seas are declared natural Exgliſomen, as 
much as if born on Engliſo Ground, The 7rſtice of 
this Pretenſion is ſtrenuouſly argued between Grotius and 
Selien, in the Mare Liberum, and Marum Clauſum. 


| See SAT T- 


Sr a-MAſtrolabe, AsTROLABE. 
Sx a-Chart, IJCn ar. 
SEA-Compaß, See Coup Ass. 
SkA-Laavs, LERON. 
SxA- Quadrant, Back-SrArr. 


SEA-DRAGS, among Mariners, are ſuch Things 
as — over the Ship at Sea, as the Boat, Oc. when 
towed. N L 
SEA-WATER. To make Sea-water ſweet, or freſh, 

is a Thing long and much wanted, for the Advantage 
of Navigation and Commerce : A Method of doing which 
has been invented by Mr. Hauton, and the Secret pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. Tis perform'd 
by precipitating the Water with the Oil of Tartar, and 
then diſtilling it: The Oil of Zarrar he can draw very 
cheap, and the Diſtillation he performs very compendi- 
ouſly, ſo as to gain 24 French Quarts of freſh Water in 
a Day; for the Cooling of which, inſtead of making the 
Worm paſs through a Veſſel of Water, as uſual, he 
makes it paſs through a Hole in the Ship into the Sea, 
and enter in again through another. To the Precipita- 
tion, and Diſtillation, he adds à third Operation, vis. 


[381 


The Filtration is performed b ty of the a 
and ſtirred with the diſtilled og ud ok wn 


n Matter, uſually either round or oval ; 


nor that their Edits, and Contracts, were lea 


ments, £9c. only to ſeal them, as appears from e be fer 


extant, is that of Eubard the Confeſſor, upon his Fo 
ing of Weſtminſter Abbey: Yet, we read of $997... , 
Will 


the de p. the Engliſh did not ſeal with 
only ma 


Filtration, to correct intirely the Maligniry + 


fered to ſettle! to the Bottom, The hy. 
is found perfectly wholſom both to Man mung d, 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, That the 8 Beal. 
by the Breath of Hants growing iu ie. T freſh 
by putting a Quantity of Same in a 5 be fon 
water ; and fitting the Hole with a head 1 of $4, 
ceiver, he diſtilled daily, from the Plants. ek and Re. 
tity of freſh, ſweet, potable Water: This 2 tall uy 
the moſt natural, ſafe, and ſp edy Way ee tobe 
Water from the Sea, See Warn. i ih 
Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome Experimen 
cured to be made of the Gravity of ee he Pio 
rent Climates, that ſtill, as you approach af * dice. 
tor, the Sea-warer is heavier and ure e Equ. 
within 30 Degrees thereof, after which it cog 


at one. IT 

SEA. TORE, when the Sea is fo rou | 
cannot be governed by the Hands, 2 = Helm 
Yoke to ſteer by ; that is, they fix two Blocks . + 
End of the Helm, and reeving two ſmall Rog, "go the 

them, which they call Falls, by having ſome Men 
Tackle, they govern the Helm by Direction: Th at each 
other Ways of making Sea-Yokes. | Te) ban 
SEAL, Sigillum, a Punchion, or Piece of Metal, or other 
whereon is engrarea 


the Arms, Device, Sc. of ſome Prince, State, 
Magiſtrate, or private Perſon, with a 3 nan 
The Impreſſion whereof in Wax ſerves to make 4 1 | 
ſtruments, c. authentic.— The King's Grent. Sal 2 
whereby all Patents, Commiſſions, Warrants Oc. com 
from the King, are Sealed. The Keeping hereof is in tho 
Hands of the Lord High-Chancellor, who is hence a6 
denominated Lord Keeper. Indeed, there is ſome Dif. 
rence between the Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper; 
not in Office, but in the Manner of Creation, the litter 
being made by the Delivery of the Great-Sval to him by 
the King; but the former having likewiſe a Patent, See 
CHANCELLOR,.—— The King's Privy. Seal is a Seal uſu 
ally firſt ſet to Grants that are to paſs the Grear-Sul, 
See PRIVVY-SEAL. 

The Uſe of Seals is very ancient. In Daniel, cap. xir, 
we read that Darius ſet his Seal on the Temple of 3t/: 
But Seals are ſtill more ancient; for Pops , in Kingy 
cap. xxi. ſeals the Orders ſhe ſent for Naborb's Deub 
with the King's Ring, In Effect, as the ancient Sls 
were all Engraven on the Collets, Stones, Oc. of Rings 
and as the Original Uſe of Rings, tis aſſerted, wa 
only to be in a Readineſs for the Sealing of Adds, Inſtu- 
ments, Sc. Seals ſhould be as ancient as Rings themlelves, 
See Ring. Theſe Sealing Rings, called Aunuli Sign 
torii, Sigillaricii, Cirographi or Cerographi, tis ſaid, in 
ancient Authors, were firſt invented by the Zacedemoi- 
ans, who, not content to ſhut their Cheſts, Armories, C.. 
with Keys, added Seals to them: And to this End, at 
firſt, made uſe of Worm eaten Wood, the Imprefitons 
whereof they took on Wax, or ſoft Earth: But they at 
length found the Art of Engraving Figures, or Rings ths 
Impreſſions of which they took in the ſame Manner. This 
however, muſt be granted, that even in Moſes's Time, the 
Art was known of Engraving, not only on Metals, but a0. 
on precious Stones. See Encr avine, Indeed, it does n0t 
appear that the Ring had any other Uſe among the Frm: 
tive es beſides Ornament: At length they were u 
to ſeal Inſtruments, Contracts, Diplomas, Letters, 8 
Inſtances whereof we have in the Third Book of AS 
xxi, 8.- Heſter viii. 10. Xenophon. Hellen. lib. I. Hulu. 
Curt. lib. vi. Fuſt. lib. xliii. cap. iii. where we 4") 
the Keeping of the Emperor's Seal was become a par” 
cular Office. Lucian adds, That Alexanaer gare his to 
Serdiccas, thereby appointing him his Succeſſot. Pin 
obſerves, That in his Time there were no Seals 4 
any where but in the Roman Empire. At Nome, he te,“ 
us, they were become of abſolute Neceſſity, inſomucd, 
that a Teſtament was null without the Teſtator's S4 
the Seals of Seven Witneſſes: But it does not aper. 


that the Romans had any ſuch Things as public on 


France, the 
Inſtru- 


finity of 


Water 1 | 


even in the Times of the Emperors, In 77 
Cuſtom anciently was, inſtead of ſigning os 
n 
ancient Charters, which are not ſigned at all ** 
fon whereof was, That in thoſe Days very few Teo * 
then able to write; no Body could read and uus 
Clerks. In England, the gl ſealed Charter f. 4 


js 0 


MS. Hiſtory of King Offa, Before the Time 0: 


e a Golden Croſs on the Parchment, 4e, 


- ” 
- 


CF 


| Syntogia Hiſtor 


i 8 
as. 1 
L ; & 


preſſon on a Piece of Lead, which hung to 
times an kg a Silken String, and was deemed as Ha 
the gr "rizing of the Grant itſelf, without either Signing 
gant Auth | Ie Colour of the Wax where with the King s 
or W. ere ſealed, was uſually Green, to ſignify that 
Grants Wr. d for ever freſh, and of Force. The uſual 
fion on all Laymens Seals, till the Year 1218, 
Impre77 2 on Horſe back, with a Sword in his Hand; 
ds, they began to Engrave their Coats of Arms 
after?” 85 ils : Only the Archbiſhops, and Bi ſhops, by a 
on thel of Cardinal Otto, who was 1. here in 1237 

| Deere pet in their Seals, their Title, Office, Dignity, an- 
we — proper Names. Du Cheſue obſerves, that none 
ern che Dignity, of 4 Knight had any Right to a 

e. Seal, called Authentic... . SL 
ke Emperors long ſealed all their Acts of Importance 
ich a Golden Seal; and the Golaen Bull of Charles IV, 
dhe Election of an; Emperor, takes its Name from the 
0 0 Seal hanging to it, which is called Su²⁰. See But. 
Gold. has two Kinds of Seals: The firſt uſed in Apo- 
rw) href, and private Letters, Sc. called, the Fiſber- 
1 Ring. This is à very large Ring, wherein is re- 
eee St, Peter, drawing his Nets full; of Fiſhes. 
Fe other is uſed in Bulls, repreſenting St. Peters Head 
the Right, that of St. Paul on the Left, with a Croſs 
— the two: On the Reverſe is ſometimes the Pope's 
Name, and Arms: The Impreſſions of the firſt Seal are 
len in red Wax, thoſe of the ſecond, in Lead, 
Theod, Hopkingks a German Lawyer, has Furniſhed the 


It conſiſts. of Sixteen Chapters, the 
16. whereof treats of the Name Seal, Sigillum. 24. Of 
the. Antiquity of the Healirg-Rings, mentioned in Geneſis, 


- 4s and Differences, Forms, Ornaments, Hierogly- 
my Ends, Uſes, Effects, and Abuſes, 432, Of Bulls, 
in the ſame Method, and under the ſame Circumſtances. 
o. Of different Kinds of Seals, which he divides into 
ablic aud private, proper and foreign, formed, and in- 
rmed, ordinary of extraordinary, known and unknown, 
true and falſe ; and, wy, ratificative, and confirmative; 
of Authority, Solemnity, Teſtimony, and Conſent. $52. Of 


| fuch as have a Right to bear Seals, 69. Of the Keeping 


of Seals, 9%. Of Things Seals are put to, 89. Of the 


and of the Places where the Seals are to be ſet, and the 
Order to be obſerved therein. 90. Of the Number 
and Multitude of Seals, and the Advantage they bring. 
10. Of their Uſe, End, Effects, Force, Sc. 119. Of the 
Proof of the Seals in general and particular, publick and 
rivate, . 129, Of the Verifying ot Seals. 139. Of the 
anner of Cenſuring and Attaching Seals, 14% Of Sub- 
{criptions-that have any Regard to Seals, 159. Of other 
Particulars that have any Regard thereto ; as the Signa- 
ture of Emperors, Kings, 


was Printed in 1642. at Nerembergh, in 470; under the 
Title of De Sigillorum Primo & Novo Jure, Tractatus 
Practicus, &c. We have another Work of the like Kind, 
by Heincujus, in Fulio, Printed at Francfort, and Lei pſic, 
in 1709, under the Title, De Veteribus Germanorum 
altorumg; Nation Sigillis, eorumq; uſu & ꝓpræſtantia 
Ichs. b 6 | ; 
Engraving bf Seals. See EncrAavinc, 


L. Keeper of the Great. Sul, CHANCELLOR: 
L. Keeper of the Privy-Stad, 60 ; PRIVV. SEAL. 
Hermetical-Seal, - - « « 3 HERMETICAL. 


SEAL is alſo uſed for the Wax or Lead, and the Im- 
preſſion affixed to the Thing ſealed, The ManufaQurers 
Seal, frequently apply'd to their Stuffs, c. is of Lead. 
That of Knights enjoyn'd to be of hard Wax; that of 
Commiſſioners, of ſoit Wax. Some Seals are fixed on by 
way of Placard, others hung by Silken Strings, The 
Wire ſeal their Edicts in Green Wax, Arrets in Yellow 
ws Expeditions for Dauphine in Red Wax. The 
1 ng the - French Academy are ſealed in Blue Wax. 
x. | moe! 
SEALER, an Officer in Chancery, appointed by the 
td Chanceller, or- Keeper of he Grear:Seal, 2 ſeal 


SEALING, in Architecture, the fixing a Piece of 


oints, Plaiſter is very proper. | 


eaſure of Eight Buſhels : Of 


SEAM of Corn; js a 


oleh, the Quantity of -120 Pounds, or 24 8 tone, 2 


ire pound Weight: Of W 8 
SEARCE. See Sizvn. wes 7 ou men | 
R. See ALNROAR, 
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| World with a very learned and curious Work on the 
Subject of Seals : 


their Inventors, the Reaſons of bearing them, their 


Images, Figures, Arms, Oc. the Characters, Inſcriptions, © 


hancellors, Secretaries, and 
| Notaries, all in the ſame Order and Method, 'The Book 


nual Feaſts of the Fews. 


ſuppoſe, to have ſubſiſted at the ſame Ii 


* 8 * 8 . 
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+ SEAR-CLQTH, or. Ce club, in Chirurgery, an eg. 
ternal Remedy ſomewhat harder then an 9 5 
* than an Ae though tis frequently uied, 
th for the one and the other. The Sear cloth is ſup- 
poſed to have Wax in its Compoſition, which diftin- 
gui ſhes and even denominates it. In effect, when a Lina- 
ment or Unguent bas Wax in it, it does hot differ from 
a Har- cloth. Sear. cloths are a kind of Subſtitutes to Fricti- 
on, for the, raifing a Salivation, They are uſually; com- 
pounded. of reſolutive Drugs, as Saffron, Myrrh and 
Aloes, incorporated with Wax and Gums, as Galbanum, 
Gum Ammoniac, and Sagapenum. The whole temper' 
with Wine. The Word Sear. cloth is ſuppoſed to be 4 
n of Cere· cloth, and to be derived. originally 
from the Greek anpbe, Wax. 5 | 
; SEASONING. of Timber. See TIuB . 
 SEASONINGS, in the Meſt Indies, a kind of. aguiſh 
Diſtemper, which Foreigners are much ſubje& to at their 
firſt coming. e e e Er 
S8EASONs, in 0 certain Portions or Quar- 
ters of the Tear, diftinguiſh'd N the Signs the Sun enters, 
or 1 meridian Altitudes of the Sun; conſequent on 
which, are different Temperatures of the Air, different 
Works in Tilling the Ground, c. The Year is divided 
into Four Seaſons, Spring, Summer, Autumm, and Winter, 
The Beginnings and Endings of each whereof, ſee under 
its e Fa Fu * the Seaſons 
ancient gan differently from what they now do: 
Witneſs the old Verſes, 5 | 8 if 


F 0 
1 


Da Clemens Hyemem ; dat Perrus Ver Cathedratus 5 ; 
_  FEfruat Urbanus ; Autumnat BaYtholomeus. 
The Word is form'd on the French, Saiſon, which 


Menage derives from the Latin, Statio, whence the Talians 
have form d Scgicge. Nicod derives it from Sario, Tempus 


Sationis, Sowh;g Time. 


SEAT), in Medicine, See Anvs or FUN DAEN T. 

SEBARAI, or Sebaraen, a Name the us gave to 
ſuch of their Rabbins or Doctors, as lived and taught 
ſome time after the finiſhing of the Thalmud. The Word 
is derived from n, Sabar, I think, whence x22D, Sebara, 
Opinion, Sentiment; and thence N, Sebari, or Seba- 
raen, Opinionative. The Reaſon of this Appellation, ſay - 
the Rabbins, is, That the Thalmud being finiſh'd, pub- 
liſh'd and receiv'd in all the Schools and Synagogues, 
theſe Doctors had nothing to do, but diſpute tor and 
againſt the Thalmud and its Deciſions. Others ſay, twas 
becauſe their Sentiments were not received as Laws, or 
Deciſions z as thoſe of the Miſchnic and Gemaric Doctors 
were ; but were held as mere Opinions. Others, as the 
Author of Schalſcheleth Hakkabala, Chain of Tradition, 
tell us, That the Perſecution, the Jews underwent in 
thoſe Times, not allowing them to teach quietly in their 
Academies, they only propoſed their Opinion on the 
Compoſition of the Miſchna. The firſt and Chief of the 
Sebarai, was R. Joſi, who began to teach in the Year 
787 of the Era of Contracts; which, according to 


R. David Gauts, falls on the Year of the World 4236 ; 


and who, according to R. Abraham, was 38 Years 
Prefident of the Fewiſh Academy. This Era of Con- 
tracts is the ſame with that of the Selencides, the 585th. 
Year whereof, falls on the Year of Chriſt 476, which of 
conſequence, is the Era of the Origin of the Seharai; 


whoſe Reign did not hold long: Puxtorf ſays, not above 


60 Tears; but R. Abrahant and others, not 50. The 
laſt of them was R. Simona. They were ſucceeded by 
the Gaons or Geonim. 1 $57 af. 
S8EBEST UM, or Sebeſtens, in Pharmacy, £9. a Fruit 
reſembling a little Plumb; which when ripe, is of a 
deep red Colour, bordering on Black; very ſweet, and 
the Fleſh, or Pulp, glutinous, or ſticky. The Syrians 
make a kind of Glue or Birdlime, of the Sebeſtum, called 
Glue of Alexandria. The Fruit is eſteem'd Pectoral; but 
is little uſed in Medicine. The Stone within it is Trian- 
gular. It brought its Name from Arabia, whence Pliny 
obſerves it came in his Time into Faly. PE the ce 
_  SEBUAXMI, a Sect among the ancient Samaritans. 
St, Epiphanius accuſes them of changing the Time ex- 
preſs'd in the Law, for the Celebration of the great an- 
5. Serrarius conjectures, That 
they were thus call d, from their celebrating the: Feaſt of 


the Paſſover on the Seventh Month, called by the Hebrews, 


Seba, Seventh. Douſins rather takes them to have been 
denominated from Schaia, the Leader of a Se& among the 
Samaritans ; as the Followers of Doſſt heus, were deno- 
minated Deſithei ; which two Sects, vas, Jets Doctors 

Time. Scaliger 
derives the Name from the Hebrew, ua, Week; as, 
who ſhould ſay, Hebdomadites, becauſe of their celebrat- 


5 ing e very Second Day of the Seven Weeks, between 25 


— Be 


and „/ bieſuntide. Yer Scaliger, in his Anſwer to Serrarius, Iſlands, and a Member of the Ron ge; 


ives a different Explication. In effect, all that has ſtanding the Quaintneſo of the Thi Y) that, f 
- hitherto been arent on this Point, is mere Conjec- to call it in Queſtion, Toe See e ane le 
rA Of * a "ſeeing Things to come, or Things doi be * Pac 
SECANT, in Geometry, a Line that cuts another, or ftance, repreſented to the Imagination * LA b. 
divides it imo Two Parts: Thus the Line AM (Tab. viſible and 2 Thus if a Wan be d 8 if ad ' 
Geometry Fig. 12) is a Secart of the Circle AED, Oc. to die, his mage ſhall appear difti nay Ying, or aboy 
as it cuts the Circle B. Tis demonſtrated by Geometers; Shape, in a Shroud, and with other fanera) its natur 
1 That if ſeveral Secants MA, MN, ME, Ge. be to a Second Sighted Perſon, who, perhaps, ne Apparny, | 
drawn from the ſame Point M, that paſſing through the Face before: Immediately after which, the erte aw hi 
Centre MA, is the greateſt, and the reſt are all fo much certainly dies. This Quality of Second Sighre rep bo led 
theleſs, as they are more remote from the Centre. On hereditary : The Perſon who: has it, cannot um 
the contrary, the Portions thereof without the Circle pleaſure; nor can he prevent it, or commy rer it 
MD, MO, MB, are ſo much the greater, as they are another ; but it comes on him involuntari] 3 it t 
further from the Centre. The leaſt, is that of M A, which itſelf on him arbitrarily, ' And often 2 aj al exerciſer 
paſſes through the Centre. 20 That if Two Secants MA younger Second Seers, to their great Trouble * 
and ME, be drawn from the fame Point M ; the Secaur There are a great Number of Circumſtances 27. Tere, 
MA, will be to ME as MD to MB. See Tanezxnr, Viſions, by Obſervation whereof, the . th 
Sxz.canT, in Trigonometry, a right Line, drawn from ftances as to Time, Place, Sc. of the Death os Ain. 
the Centre of a Circle, which cutting the Circumference, ſon, are learnt. The Method of jud ing of * ber 
roceeds, till it meets with a Tangent, to the ſame Circle. — them, grows into a ki of Art; whi Soy in. 
Tbus the Line FC (Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 1.) drawn different in different Perſons. Second HSgbregn of is very 
from the Centre C, till it meet the Tangent E F, is call'd a Diſeredit among them; ſo that none will oY 7 
a Secant, and particularly the Secant of the Arch AE, many conceal and diſſemble it. | terfeit i; 
to which FE is a Tangent. The Secant of the Arch SECONDARY Urcles, in reference to the Eclid 
AH, which is the Complement of the former Arch to a or Circles of Longitude of the Stars, are ſuch by 'Ptick, 
Quadrant, is call'd the Co-Secant, or Secant of the Com. through the Poles of the Ecliptick, are at right at A 
Phement. © 0 1 the Ecliptick (as the Meridian and Hour Grcles * 
The Sine of an Arch AD, being given; To find the the EquinoQial). By the Help of theſe, all Paints oo be 
Secant thereof FC, the Rule is, As the Co- ſine ADC is Heavens are referred to the Ecliptick ; that is. 2. 5 the 
to the Sine AD, fo is the whole Sine E C, to the Sant Planet or other Phenomenon, is underſtood to be f 15 
C F. | | =o Point of the Ecliptick, which is cut by the Hecon g 
To find the Logarithm of the Secant of any Arch: Semicircle, which paſſes through ſuch Star or Phan 
The Sine of the ('omplement of the Arch being given; non. And if two Stars are thus referr'd to the ſame Pain 
multiply the whole Sine of the Logarithm by Two, and of the Ecliptick, they are ſaid to be in Conjunion; i 
from the Product ſubtract the Logarithm of the Sine in oppoſite Points, x the are ſaid to be in Oppoſition if 
Complement, the Remainder is the Logarithm of the If they are referred to two Points at a Quadrant's Diſtance, 
Secant. See LoGArITHM. 5 | they are ſaid to be in a Quartile Aſpe& ; if the Point 


Line of SxcanTs., See Szcrox. differ a fixth Part of the Ecliptick, they are faid to be 
ina Sextile Aſpect. Andi A 
SECOND in Anatomy. See Sxcunyi Gainers, © re: — * Mag 228 8 ry in- 
SzconD in Geometry, Aſtronomy, &c. the Sixtieth p; | cater Circles ot the Sphere at 
Part of a Prime or Minute z Adder in the Divifion of Cir- — — n Secondary Circles ; as the 
_ 3 in or Meaſure _ Time. 1 an Hour, are S. | ertical Circles in reſpect of the Harizay 
each divided into 60 Minutes, marked thus ' : A Minute ; | 15 1 
is ſubdivided into 60 Seconds, marked thus ; a Second 5 ee 4 1 pk ” that which ariſes after a 
into 60 Thirds, marked thus, (Sc. See DrcREE. We riſis, or the Diſcharge of ſome morbid Matter, as after 
ſometimes ſay a Second Minute, a Third Minute, Cc. the Declenſion of the Small Pox, or Meaſles; and fuch a 
but more uſually, fimply Second, Third, &c. A Pendulum F fd wy 1 See FevER. | 
Three Feet Three Inches, and two Tenths of an Inch DI 5 0 anets, thoſe moving round other 
1 0 vibrate's Seconds : According to Sie Jonas Moors 4 * NI of their Motion, and along with 
Reaction of as Three Feet Eight Lines and an * = 7 pi Im 2 * 
oo. * Paris Meaſure, to Eng/iſþ Meaſure, See Pax- with Secondary Planets : Jupiter with four, and Saum 
Szconn in Muſick, one of the muſical Intervals ; with five, called the Satellites of thoſe two Planets, See 
being only the Diſtance between any Sound, and the SATELLITES. The Earth with one called the Mo. 
next neareſt Sound; whether higher or lower. See Ix- —_ "Mo of th ORE : F 
TERVAL, As in the Compaſs of a Tone, there are __-- 8 ure the Primary Planers, is very fimple an 
reckoned Nine ſenſible. different Sounds, which form 2 W 1 N - yr only of a Projectile Motion 
choſe little Intervals, call'd Cmmas; one might, in ſtrict- N in a right Line, which is a Tangent to en 
neſs, ſay, there are Eight Kinds of Seconds. But as theſe — a 8 towards the Sun at the Centre. Add, 
minute Intervals, though ſenſible, are not yet ſo far ſo, hi ee ” ſuch valt Diſtances from each other, 
as to contribute much to the Harmony, they uſually only © ets of their mutual Gravitation towards one ant 
diſtinguiſh four Sorts, The Firſt called, he diminiſy's ther are inſenſible: But the Matter is far otherwiſe, in 
Second, containing Four Commas, and is the Diffe- reſpect of the Secondary Planets; for every one of theke, 
P 7 . though it chiefly ravitate towards its reſpecti re Prima- 
four Commas higher. The Second, call d Second Minor, PA che 80 towarde its Centre, yet at equal * 
contains Five Commas, and is made either naturally, as 1 4 8 un, is attracted towards him wit J bin 4 5 
from mi to fa, or from ſi to ur; or accidentally, by means lerated Gravity, as the primary One is towards him, 10 
ol b, as from 2a to fi, b flat; or from fz digi to ſol; at a greater Diſtance with leſs, at a nearer Diſtance uit 
je bad ae fu 14270 Fo 8 or imperßict Second greater; from which double Tendency towards the Sun, 
or Hallen Semtitane. e Third 2 oh a: Mie - Dro way and towards its own Primary Planet, the Motion of the 
containing the Nine Commas, which com 4 1 Satellites, or Secondary Planets, comes to be mightily 
This the Hin call Tv or fre Sens, The Fourts compounded and. affected, with many e. 
is the Second Redundant, compoſed of a whole Tone and a lerated in ics Mie oh, Gow the: Tint of its Quadratur 


"Mio Terms in Algebra, thoſe wh h with the Sun, to the next following Conjunction or 

i ECOND LE W gebra, 10 ole where the un- fition ; but contrary-wiſe from the Syzygics to the 

Term nt is d . h uch = _=_ 4 LJ ee it ſhall be retarded, and therefore will rot 

21 — eg of _ = 3 always move ſwifter in or near the Syzypgies, and ſlower 

* a new Equation, where *. N Pl near the Quadratures. From whence will follow, (2.) That 
ene of the moſt ingenious and uſeful Inventions in all de Orbits of theſe Secondary Planets, will be of a Figur 

Algebra. See Rzpucrion of 1 wh more Circular in the Quadratures than in the 852) les 

| ECOND Captain, is a reform'd Ca tai h where the Swiftneſs of the Motion will make the Figur 
as Lieutenant hope hoſe ptain, who acts of the Orbit more Rectilinear, and therefore the Satellite 

ieutena another, into whoſe Company he is In- „ill run farther from its Primary Planet at the Quad 


corporated. See Carrain. . 5 | „ will be 4 
| | s, than at the Syzygies, ſo that the Orbit wi 
Sxconp Cauſe, See Ca usz; and Er IcizNr. little elliptical, r e primary Planet for its 22 
e LI 


SzconD Sight, an odd Qualification, many of the and the longer Diameter will coincide with th 
Inhabitants the Weſtern Iſlands of Scorlard 4 ſaid to the „ and the ſhorter with that of the 8 
be poſſeſi d of. We have the Thing fo 2 gies. Which .Irregularities will ariſe, if the Sun“ 
ſd many credible Authors (the lateſt of whom is Mr. Mar. Power of perturbing the Motion of the Satellite be rk 
din, the Ingenious Author of the natural Hiſtory of theſs cluded, 41 the Orbit be concentrick with * 
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os am a. Pm 
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«15. For if the Orbit be ecrentritalz it may 


in the $yzygics, and ſo move ſlower than it 
par Ovo inthe YO And when chis is che Caſe, 
does Karel“ Orbit is not a Circle concentrick to 
beate . Cubir, but an Bllipfis, in ons of whoſe Fo- 


ane . fe ſo diſturbed Sur 1 
wal Inn ene Ace wag, Orbit hall be move 
ine n Conſequenriay and iometimes in Antecedentid 
| the Nodes and Apſes of the primary Planes 
(ere) (30) Whew the Plane of che Sarellire's Orbit 


Kine ede ondary: Orbit will ge moved in ne: 
he Nodes of rhe agel, lotion, and an unequal Velo. 
ane vill recede molt ſwiftly, ubhen the Nodes aro 
cy, uadrature to the Sun; after which, it will more 
1 and at the Time of the Nodes being in the 8yzy- 
eng” be perfectly at reſt. (4.) The Inclination 
doc dhe Plane of the ſecondary Orbit, to the primary 

will be continually 838 and will be greatelt, 
Ons, the Nodes are in the Syzygies with: the Sun, and 
wo) ete/is paribus) when they are in che Quadratures; 
. rom the Time of the —— rg, 
io the Quadratures, it will be always de 


- will be always increafing,” and all thoſe Irregulatities, 
Ne er concentrick Orbis will ab. 
” ; be ſomething greater, when the Satellire is in Con- 
nn with the Sun, than when he is ih Oppoſition 
in See PLANET. ft eee DAL SHOT ELL) 0917! 

SECONDINE. See StcunDbIN E. go te! 150 x 

SECRETARY, an Officer, who, by Order of his 
Maſtet; writes Letters, Diſpatches, and orher Inſtruments, 
which he renders Authentic by his Signature. Of theſe 


; Secretary of the Lord Chancellor; Secretary of 
* Kc. The King's Secretaries were anciently call'd 
the King's Clerks and Notaries, As for che Name of Se. 
gergyj, it was at firſt applied to ſuch as being always near 
the King's Perſon, received his Commands, and were call d 
derts M the Secret; whence was aſterwards form' d, the 
Word Kcretary; Regi à ſecretis: And as the great Lords 
gave to their Clerks the Quality of Secretaries; thoſe who 
mended the King, were call d. by way of Diſtinction, 
Keyetaries of the Comman4s; Regi a Manudatis. This con- 
tinued till the Reign of our Henry VIII. 1659, when, at 
a Treaty of Peace between the French and Spaniards, 
the former obſerv'd, that the Spaniſh Miniſters, who 
weated for Philip II. called themſelves Secreraries of 
State, Upon which the French Secretaries 4es Comman- 
dements, out of Emulation, aſſumed the tame Title; 
which thence paſſed into Exgland. * We TAR 

SECRETARIES of Sate, Officers attending the King, 
for the Receipt and Diſpatch of Letters, Grants, Peti- 
on, and many of the molt important Affairs of the King- 
dom, both Foreign and Domeſticxk. Fe 

Till the Reign of King Henry VIII. there was only one 
Sererary of State; but then Buſineſs increaſing, that 
Frince appointed a Second Secretary ; both of equal Power 
and Authority, and both ſtiled Principal Secretaries of 
Hate: Before 5 Elizabeth's Time, they did not fit 
a the Council-Board; but that Princeſs admitted them 
to the Places of Privy Counſellors ; which Honour they 
have held ever ſince, and a Council is never, or at leaſt 
rery ſeldom, held without one of them. On the Union of 
Egland and Scotiand, Queen Anne added a Third Secre- 
%, on account of the great Increaſe of Buſineſs, 
which, as to Britain, is equally and diſtinctly ma- 
naged by all the Three, although the latter is frequent- 
ly ftild Secretary of State for North Britain: They have 
under their Management and Direction, the moſt confi- 
derable Aﬀfiairs of the Nation, and are obliged to a con- 
ſtant Attendance on the King: They teceive and diſpatch 
whatever comes to their Hands, be it for the Crown, the 
(durch the Militia, Private Grants, Pardons, Diſpenſa- 
none, Ec. as likewiſe Petitions to the Sovereign, which, 
when read, are returned to the Secreraries for Anſwer, 
al which they diſpatch according to the King's Com- 
70d and Direction. As to Foreign Affairs, they are 
wided into Two Provinces comprehending all the King- 
ns and Nations which have any Intercourſe or Buſineſs 
3 Crear Britain; each Secretary receiving all Letters 
2 Addreſſes from and making all- Diſpatches to the 
ereral Princes and States comprehended in his Province: 
ich Divifion {till ſubſiſts, notwithſtanding the Addition 
ws ird Secretary. Jrcland and the Plantations are 
911 the DireQion of the Elder Secreta „who has the 
2 n Trovince,”” Of theſe Three rincipal Secre- 
, e the Two for South Britain, have each Two Under- 

"Telaries, and one Chief Clerk ; and the other for North 
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fig fü che Sinlin ſhall be farcher off from abe 


the Primary , cbit is placed, then, the Motiomof the 
rar) p y the Sun; what as it — 


mur d Plane of che Primary Orbit, the Line of 


aſing, and from 
the Time of their being in the Quadratures to the Syzygies, 


there ate ſeveral Kinds; as, Secretary of the Kine, or of 


al, that'tis almoſt univerſall 


SEC- 


Britain one Under etary; and one chief Clerk, with 
an uncertain Number of other | 


"Clerks and Tranſlators, a 
wholly depending of them. ul 1 ein 5 „ . 87 
Je SzenxTARIES of Stars have the Cuſtody: of that 
B6a), [properly called the Signet (See Siomzr) and the 
Direction of the Signet Ohe; wherein are our Clerks 
employ' d, who 222 Things as are .to/paiZ the 
gver in order to the Privy or Great Seal. All Grants 
bed by the Ring are returned hither, which, tranic rib d; 
are carried to one vf the Principal Secretaries of Crate, and 
{eal'd, and then called Signer, which being directed 
to the Lord Privy:Seal, are his Warrant. On the Free. 
ies of State, is likewiſe dependant another. Officey raſl' d 
The Paper Ofire, whetein all Public Writings, Papers 
Matters of Stare, c. are pre ſerved. See PAPER Oreicz. 
All che Under Secreraries and Glerks are in che Choice of 
the n Stare, without Reſerve to any Perſon; the 
former of which teceives rden and Directions from 
them, for writing - Dit} atches, Foreign and, Domeſtick, 
which they give th the C ret Clerk, who difributts ther 
to the Under-Clerks. 5-8 ee 0: hag ia»! 5: 
' SECRETARY A Embaſſy, is a Perſon attending an 
Enibaſſador; for the writing of Diff atches-relating-to the 
Negotiation. Thete is a deal of Difference between the 
Secretary of the Hmbuſty, and the Ambaſſador's Secretary; 
the laſt is a Domeſtick or Menial of the Ambaſſador; the 
firſt a Servant or Miniſter of the Prince. Sce EMBAsSADOR. 
- SECRETION, in Medicine, the AR, whereby the 
ſeveral Juices, or Humours in the Animal Body, are ſepa- 
rated from the Blood, by means of the Glands. 5 
In the Bodies of Animals, we obſerve a great Number 
of Juices of different Natures, vis, the Blood, Lympha, 
Saliva, Stomach. liquor, inteſtinal Juices, Panchreatic 
Juice, the Bile, Urine, Sc. Now, the Blood is the gene- 
ral Source of all; and from it they are all Secerned by 
particular Organs,. called Glands. The Manner, wherein 
this Secretzon is effected, has been greatly enquited into in 
theſe laſt Ages; though not with the preateſt Succeſs. 
The Ancient Fhyficians, indeed, contented themſelves to 
aſſert certain particular Virtues or Faculties inherent 
in the ſevtral Viſcera ; whereby they were determined 
to ſeparate” one Liquor rather than another: without 
troubling themſelves much about the Manner wherein it 
was done. But the Moderns, according to the Genius of 
their Philoſophy, muſt have this Point clear'd, and the 
Modus of Secret ion rendered intelligible. Hence, as the 
exceeding Smallneſs of theſe Organs prevented any regular. 
3 they have imagined various Manners of ex plain 
vans, full of the Effects they have obſerved from Fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are Ferments in the ſevera 
Parts; by Aid whereof, certain Kinds of Particles mix'd in 


the Blood, are ſeparated therefrom ; after the ſame Man- 


ner as we ſee in Maſt, or new Wine, frem which, while fer- 
menting, certain Parts are detach'd in form of Scum. But 
this Opinion has ſo many Inconveniencies to grapple with- 
abandoned. See FerMenT: 

Others conſider the Glands as kinds of Sieves, whoſe 
Holes having different Figures, will only let paſs certain 
Particles or Molecules, whoſe Figures reſemble thoſe of 
the Holes: but the Falſity of this Hypotheſis was ſoon 
found out; and it was thought ſufficient to fix ſome Pro- 

rtion between the Diameters of the Pores and of the 
Ran that were to paſs through them, to account 
why very ſubtile Parts ſhould 
through which the Coarſer coul 
nion was not found perfectly ſatisfactory: For on this Sup - 
poſition, the moſt ſubtile Parts of the Blood muſt paſs in 
ſuch Quantity through the largeſt Pores, that there would 
not be enough left to furniſh the little ones with what 
they needed: And for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe Parta whoſe 
Pores are biggeſt, ought to furniſh Liquors much fuller of 
ſubtile Parts than thoſe whoſe Pores are ſmaller, which yet 
18 contrary to 1 For the Seroſity ſeparated in 
the Kidneys, under the Name of Urine, conſiſts of Parts 
much ſubtiler and ſinaller than the Bile ſeparated in the 
Liver: Why then don't this Serofity eſcape in the Liver? 
the Pores whereof muſt be much greater than thoſe of 
the Kidneys. See BEE. 

This Inconvenience, many Naturaliſts being aware of. 
has made them have tecourſe to [mbibition (if the Word 
may be allowed us for want of a better). _ maintain, 
then, That befides the different Diameters of the Pores, 
tis required that the ſeveral Parts be already imbued or 
moiſten'd with a Liquor like to that they are to filter. 
This Opinion is rather the Reſult of Reaſon than of Expe- 
riment, and the Maintainers hereof, well pleas'd they had 
ſomething to ſatisfy their Reaſon withal, never troubled 
themſelves whether it were true: Till M. Winſlc' fell in. 
to it. 5 kt 


als through the Glands; 
not paſs, Yet this Opi- 


0% Dr. Keil, 


= . i : 8 0 Yarra 
SEC 2 ] _ SHie 
Dr. Keil, whoſe Theory prevails -nioft 7 in Huglaun, eome to be ſeparated in the I. 1 
accounts. far: Secretion, fromithe different Diameters of the prefecabl to any other Leet ä the fg 
Veſſels, the different Velocity of the Bicod, the diffe- Tiers, That having obſerr d the. Gi, 


rent Angles the Ducts make with the Arteries, and the Fbetus's to be colour d, much a if 4 df bew 


: "with the. 2 0 de let 
diſfernt Attraction of the different Patts under all cheſt highly probable they had been ir Aduln 5 it 
diſferem Circumſtances. His Theuny ſee cat ety under 4 y were to filtrate, at the aal Benn ib ej 
the Article Ax IIIA L. e e in this, there mal z or at the lame time when the ſolid | of the a 
is ſomething Arbitrary and Conject Beſides the Rea len- ay themielves were framed. I & te 
ing is carried ſuch a Lengthiʒ that, in a Thing the Principles 8EC T, à callecti ve Term, comprehending n. 
whereof are ſo obſcure, the Parts or Organs ſo imperfect: follow the Doctrines or Opinions of ſome 3 Jauch z 
Iy known, and the whole Proceſs cartied on out of Sight) or Philoſopher, 8&6; The Sectt of Philoſ; mau Dune 
e Mind can ſcarce ſaſoly acquieſce in it.. the Ancients, particularly in ancient Greece. 2 * 
Monſ· Minſlot, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, has ns, Pyrrbomant;\Plataniſts, Episurgant See abe 
taken a berrer Courſe for the Diſcovery of this important 7ericks, Acudemicks, Ic. See each under * Pune 
Action of Secretion; | He does not take o wick conjectuml ticle. At preſent the Sects af Philoſophy are 1 Ar. 
Principles, nor draw a plauſible Scheme ot Reaſonin there: duceable td Three, vi. the Carteſians, the 5e nieſſy te. 
from thrvogh the Dark; but «pplice bimlelf to Experi- and the Neuroniant. In Theology, the Sec, ach 
ment, and inveſtigates, in Nature 


erlelf, and the Strukturs more numerous 3 yet; the Ancient had Leo in mcd 
of the Farts, the Manner Secretion is perform d in. From tant, as, Mamidbess, Enaſticks, ; ontaniſts 5 Thy er. 
2 ſtrict Examination ot the ſeveral Kinds of Glands, both, cipal now on Foot, are the Lutherans, Calvinif be prin 
in Men and other Animals, he finds; with ſome other its, Arians Secinians, Arminians, Ec. The e 
Anatomiſts, that the Glands are only Pelotaons or Plexus s grefs, and Fate, with the diſtingui ſhing Char — Pro. 
of | Veſſels: but the Veſſels proper to the Gland, and Opinions of each; See under its reſpective "ng 1 
which conſtitute the 8 Part thereof, M. Minſiqu ee e S940: to oe; 
firſt diſcovered to be Tubes, furniſhed, orithe Inſi de, with. 8ECTIO, or Operario Ceſarea. See Cas, RIS 
a kind of Down or Tuft, or rather à very fine, ſpongeous TI rt. LIN vic. 
Tiflue, which fills the whole Cavity:of thoſe Weſſels like; SECTION, a Fart of a Thingidivided ; or the D. 10 
a Pith or Marrow. This he finds in all Glands; of all itſelf: Such, particularly, are the Sub-divifions of G 
Animals: In different Glands, tis fund of different ters, by others called Articles. The Mark of a Kati 1 
Colours, and this different Colour is even fuund in the The Ancients diſregarded: the Dividing of their Bux 
different Glands of Fœtus's themſelves. © 22: '' + | into Chapters and Sections; that was a Tack left for far ; 
The Gland, ther, is, at leaſt its main Fart, a Compound Editors, and Criticks. The Word is form'd . 
of theſe 3 or ſpongeous Veſſels, which, from their Latin, ſeco, I cut. . 
Office, we will call Secrerory Yeffets.on Ducts, and which  Szcr10n of a\ Bnilding, is its Profile z or a Delineaton 
frequently do, almoſt of themlelves, form what we call a of its Heights and Depths raiſed on the Plan; asif Ee M 
Gland or glandulous Body: Tho beſide theſe Veſſels, we uſu - Fabrick was cut aſunder, to diſcover the Inſide, ger 
ally remark Four other Kinds, vis. Arteries, Veins, Excre- PROFCTII iI „ 
tory Ducts and Nerves. The Secretory Ducts. we diſtins; Horizontal Sc ION. See Icnnocrapuy, 
gui ſh from the Excretory Ones; in that the former, by th SECTION, in Geometry, a Side or Surface appearing of 
peculiar Texture of their Down, ſerve to ſeparate a par- a:Body, or Figure cut by another; or the Place wherein 
ticular Liquor; and that the latter only ſerve to receive Lines, planes, Oc. cut each other. The common Hin 
the Liquor thus Secreted, and to carry it: to the Flace tis of two Planes is always a right Line, being the Line ſup 
deſtined for. For a more particular Account of the Stru-; poſed to be dran by the one Plane in its cutting or enter- 
cture and Organization of the Glands, See Gilanpy:, ing the other. See Prans, If: a Sphere be cut in any 
For the Manner wherein the Glands act, in ſeparating the; manner, the Plane of the Section will be a Circle, whole 
ſeveral Liquors from the Body, M. Winſlow lays it down Centre is in the Diameter of the Sphere. See Spurzr. 
thus: Tis a Thing well known by Phyſicians and Chy- Fhe Sections of the Cone are Four, vis. a Circle, Parapole, 
miſts, that a Piece of brown Paper, which is only an 7Zyperbole and Hligſis. See each under its proper Ar- 
Aſſemblage of ſmall Filaments drawn cloſe to each other, ticle. See alſa Cons, ods | 
hm once imbibed Oil or Water, will never let any Conic SR ION. See Cox ic SEcrIOx. | 
other Liquor paſs through it, but of the ſame Kind with: .SECTIONES SEQUENTES, in Conics, a Term, 
what tis impregnated withal. All others it ſtops. And! whoſe Import may be thus conceiv'd : Suppoſe Tuo 
the like is obferved of a Wick of Cotton or other Matter, Right Lines, as A B, C D (Tab. Conicks Fig. 5.) mutt 
which having firſt imbibed its Fill of Oil or Water, and ally interſecting one another in E, which Point E, is up- 
being then dipp'd at one End, in a Veſſel full of Oil and poſed to be the common Centre of the oppolite Hyperbolic 
Water together; the Wick that had imbibed the Oil, will Sections FG, Hl, and whoſe common A ſymptotes, the 
only raiſe and diſtil Oil, and that with Water, only, propoſed Lines A B. CD alſo are. In this particular Cafe, 
Water. Nou, in the Secretory Dutts of the Glands, we the SefZiony GF and HI, are called SeFiones Sguertes, 
find a Parallel Structure; an Aſſemblage or Tiſſue of fine becauſe they are placed following one another in the con. 
Threads or Filaments bound cloſe together, much as in tiguous Angles of Two interſecting Right Lines: And 
brown Paper, or a Cotton- wick; only differently diſpoſed. if the determinate Diameter H G, of one. of the Seffions 
This Tiſſue, then, having once imbibed a certain Juice, will Sequentes (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeter- 
not let paſs any of the Liquors which arrive at the Orifices minate Diameter of its oppoſite) be equal to the vertical 
of theſe Du&ts, but that it had firſt imbibed. The Cauſe Tangent K L, applied between the Aſymptotes in the 
of this Phenomenon, is doubtleſs, to be referr'd to the Point G, of the Diameter G F, then, Apollonins calls ſuch 
great Principle of Attraction, which is found ſtronger be- Sections, Conjugate Sections. 
rween the Homogeneous than the Heterogeneous Parts of SECTOR, in Geometry, a Part of a Circle compre 
the ſame Fluid. But this is an ons E Fra belongs to hended between two Radii, and the Arch. Thus the 
another Place. See Ar TRA TION and REpuLSION. mix'd Triangle A C D (Tab. Geometry Fig. 13.) compte: 
As the Blood, now, is not a Homogeneous Liquor; but hended between the Radii A C and D and the Arch AD, 
a e of an Infinity of different Parts or Mole- is a Sector of the Circle. | 
cules, ſome Oily, others Mucilaginous, Aqueous, Saline, *Tis demonſtrated by Geometricians, that the Secter of 
Subtile, Groſs, Cc. in its Motion along the Arteries of a Circle, as AC D, is equal to a Triangle, whoſe Baſe 1s 
the Gland, it becomes divided into all the little Ramifica- the Arch A D, and its Altitude the Radius A C. 
tions thereof; by which Means its Velocity is exceedingly If from the common Centre of Two Concentric Circles, 
abated, and its Molecules obliged. to go off one by one, be drawn Two Radii, to the Periphery of the Outet, the 
through the narrow Paſſage of the Artery into the Vein, Two Arches included between the Radii, will have tte 
and of conſequence to paſs over the Orifices of the Secre- ſame Ratio to the Peripheries ; and the Two Sectors, the 
rory Tufts of the Glands, whoſe Down is already tinged ſame Ratio to the Areas of their Circles. : 
with a Juice of a certain Nature. Such of the Molecules To find the Area of a Scar DCE ; the Radius of the 
therefore, as are found of the ſame Nature with the Juice Circle CD, and the Area DE being given: To 109, 
they meet withal at the Entrance of the Secretory Dutt, 314 and the Radius AC, find a Fourth propotional 1 
Joyn themſelves to them, and enter the Ducts, driven on ber; this will be the Semi-periphery. Then to 180 10 
y others that follow them. Thus they paſs, ſucceſſively, given Arch D E, and the Semi- periphery juſt found, n 
through the whole Veſſel; and at length go out of it into another fourth Proportional : this will give the Arch A 
the Excretory Duct, while the reſt, which are of a diffe- in the ſame Meaſure in which the Radius AC 18 on 
rent Kind, run over the Orifice of the Secretory Veſſel, Laſtly, multiply the Arch D E into the gemi- radius, 
without ever mixing with the Juice thereof, and thus Product is the Area of the Sctor. 


. 


arriving in the Vein, are carried back to the Heart, Sxkeron is alſo a Mathematical Inſtrument, of great e 
All that remains, is, to explain how theſe Parts ſhould in finding the Proportion between Quantities of the 17” 
| 1 5 — and Surfaces 


M1 N have firſt imbibed the particu . neceſſary ſor their Kind, as between Lines and Lines, Surf, 7 
| M reſpective Hcretions: How, for Inſtance, the Bile ſhould ec. whence the French call it the Compaſs of Pr Te 


5 * 4 , 


1 hs we. a 


_ $agz 
at Advantage of the Sector above the common 


tis made to fit all Radius and Scales. 
Scales, Seien of Jig Sines, 1 the Sector, we 


0 i 

| For, 5 dines, e. to any Radius betwixt 
N have Lin: e of the.Seffor when opened. 
ty bee in Hounded on the Fourth Propojition' of the 
Nis 5 of Fackd 5 wherę tis demonſtrated, That fimilar 
i Hook 


Book ot . us Sid ron: A 
les have their hamologous Sides proportional: An 
Tan N way be conceived.chus 3 Let the 
1 D, AE two, equal Sections, from the Centre. It 
ad . Pointe C and 19 E be conneted,.the Lines 


IB Similar, and conſequently. the Sides AD, 
Tr An is, as AD: DE: 
** BC;,whence if AD. be the Half, Third or Fourth 
Pur of A B; DE will be a Half, Third or Fourth Fart 
f ( 1 and the fame holds of all the reſt. If, therefore, 
40 be the 1 0 Sine, or Tangent of any Number of 
Degrees to the Radius A B; DE will be che ſame to the 
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571. Deſeription 11Tk Fynn, 5. pant. 
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"1x oth wi. I 171% 353 10101; 91 „ ot 209 f 
e Hor conſiſts of two equal Rules or Legs of Braſs or 
R ogetherz but ſo as yon > eaſy on the 
River, dee its Figure, Tab,Geomerry Fig. 15. On the Faces 
ot the lnſtrument are placed ſeveral Nr yy principal are 
the Line of equal Parts, Line of Chords, Line of Sines, 


Line of Tangencs, Line of Secants and Line of 5 82 
1 


= 22 SS 3 


The Line of Hua Party called alſo Line of Lines, 
e divided into 100 equal Parts; and, 
where the Length of the Leg will allow it, each is ſub- 
divided into Halves, and Quarters. Tis found on each 
on the ſame Side; and the Diviſions numbred 1, 2, 
4 Ge. to 10, which is near the Extremity of each Leg. 
ore, in Practice, 1 is taken for 10, or 100, or 1000, or 
10000, c. as Occaſion requires; in which Caſes 2 is taken 
for 20 bt 300, or 2000, c. and ſo of the, refit, The Line of 
Chords, marked C on each Leg, is divided after the uſual 
Manner, and numbred 10, 205 30, &c. to 60. See CyorD. 
The Line of Sick denoted on each Leg by the Letter 8, is 
a Line of Natural Sines, numbred 10; 20, 30, Sc. to 90. 
See SIN ES. Line Lanpents, denoted on each Leg by the 
Letter T, is a Lins of natural Tangents, numbred 10, 20, 
30, Ce, to 45: beſides which, is another little Line of 
Tangents on each Leg, commencing at 45 and extending 
to 750 denoted by the Letter 7, See LAN ENT. Line 
of Kants, denoted on each Leg by the Letter 8, is a 
Line of natural Secants, number d 10, 20, 30, c. to 75, 
and commencing, not from the Centre of the Iuſtrument, 
but at Two Inches Diſtance therefrom. See SRCANx. 
Line of Polygons, denoted by the Letter P on each Leg, is 
number'd 4, 5, 6, c. to 12, which falls 3 Inches ſhort of 
the Centre ot the Inſtrument. See Por.ycon. Py 
Beſide theſe. Lines, which are eſſential to the Sector; 
there are others placed near the outward Edges on both 
Faces, and parallel thereto, which are, in all reſpects, the 
lame as in Gumters Scale, and uſed after the ſame Manner. 
Such are the Line of Arrificial Sines marked 8; The Line 
of Artificial Tangents; A Line of 12 Iꝛches, mark'd Iz; 
and Gunter s Line of Numbers, mark'd N. For the Uſes 
of all which; See Gunter's ScALE. There are ſometimes, 
other Lines placed, to fill the vacant Spaces, as the Lines 
ot Hours, Latitudes and Iuclinations of Meridians, which 
ue uſed the ſame as on the common Scales. See SCALE. 
The Lines found by the Sector ate of two Kinds, late- 
ral and parallel. The Firſt are ſuch as are found by the 
vides of the Seffor as A B, AC. The latter, ſuch as go 
acrols from one Leg to the other, as D E, C B. Note, the 
Order of the Lines in the newer Hecters, is different from 
what it isin the old ones z for the ſame Line is not now put 
at the ſame Diſtance from the Edge on both Legs; but 
the Line ol Chords, e. gr. is innermoſt upon the one, and 
the Line of Tangents on the other. The Advantage here- 
o is, that when the Inſtrument is ſet to a Radius for the 
Chords, it ſerves alſo for the Sines and Tangents without 
ſtirring it; for the Parallel betwixt 60 and 60 of the 
Chords, 90 and 90 of the Sines, and 45 and 45 of the 
angents, are all equal. E 


Uſe of the Line of Equal Parts on the Sæ cron. 


F 170 Divide a given Line linto any Number of equal 
* #775, 6. gr. Seven: Take the given Line in your Com- 
paſſes, and ſetting one Foot in a Diviſion of the Line of 
x Parts, that may eaſily be divided by 7, e. gr. 703 
whoſe Seventh Part is I0: 6 n the Sector till the other 
oint fall exactly on 50 in * ſame Line, in the other 
GE In this Diſpoſition, applying one Point of the 
be paſſes to 10 in the ſame Line ; ſhut them till the 
er fall in 16 in the ſame Line of the other Leg. This 


64 


wn nd PE. will be Feralel 2 therefore the, Triangles | 


SE 


woo e applied to the, 


1 the Double or Quadruple thereof will be the-qbb 
art uf thei whole, : on lb [2d oy, of 6 . 
4d meaſure the Lines of the Perimeter of a: Polygon; 


thus, ſet off the eng of each of the other Lines paral- 
lel to the former; and the Numbers each of them falls on 


ven, and the Number of Parts 


Line: in your;Gompaſles, open the Sector till the two Feet 
fall on 120 on each Leg; then, the Diſtance from 25 to 


off. the Length of the gecond Line on one of the Legs, 
from the Cenrte; and note the Number where it ter- 


Two Parts, which ſhall be to each other as 40 to 
20; Add the Two Numbers together, their Sum is 1 10. 
Then, between your Compaſſes take the Line propoſed, 
which ſuppoſe 165, and open the Sefor till this Diſtance 
reach ftom t10, to 110 on both Legs. The Sor thus 
open'd, take the Extent from 40 to 40. as alſo from 0 
to 70 3 the firſt will give 60, the laſt 105, which will bs 
the Parts propoſed, for 40: 50: 60 : 105; 

6 To open the Stor, ſo as the Teo Lines 4 equal Parts 
may. make a Right Angle: Find Three Numbers that 
may expreſs the Sides of a Right-angled Triangle, as 3, 
4 and 5, or their Equimultiples, as 65, 80 and 100. 
Take, then, in your Compaſſes the Diſtance from the 
Centre to 100; and open the Seftor, till, one Point ſet up- 


on $5, the other full upon 60 in the other Leg; then do 


the Two Lines of equal Parts, include a Right Angle. 
N 1 a Right Line equal to the Circumference of & 
Circle : The Diametef of a Circle being to the Circum- 


ference, neatly as 5o to 157, take the Diameter in your 


Compaſſes, and ſer it over on the Legs of the Sector, freni 
50 to 30. The Sector thus open d, take the Diſtance froni 
157 to 157 in your Compaſſes. This will be your Gir- 


cumfetence required. 


Dye of 1h Lint of Chords on the Skcrok. 


10. To ofen the Sector, ſo as the reo Lines of Choi 
may make an Angle of any Number Degrees, e. gr. 40: 
Take the Diſtance from the ory to 40, the Number of 
Degrees propoſed, on the 


equal to the foreſaid Diſtance of 40; then does the Line 
ot Chords make the Angle required. | 
2%. The Seftor being opened, to find the Degrees of its 


Aperture: Take the Extent from Co to 60, and lay it 
off on the Line of Chords, from the Centre: The Num- 


ber, whereon it terminates, ſhews the Degrees of its 
Opening — By applying Sights on the Line of Chords, 
the Sektor may be uled to take Angles, as a Surveying 
Inſtrument. FO A = 

30. To make an Angle of any given Number of Degrees; 
ewith a given Line On the given Line defcribe a Circu- 


lar Arch, the Centre whereof is the Point whereon the 


Angle is to be made. Set off the Radius from 60 to 60; 
and the Sector remaining thus, take the Diſtance of the 
two Numbers on each Leg, expreſſing the propoſed De- 


orees, and lay it from the Line upon the Arch deſcribed. 


Laſtly, drawing a Line from the Centre, through the End 
of the Arch, it will make the Angle propoſed, 
4. To find the Degrees a given Angle contains: About 
the Vertex deſcribe an Arch, and open the Sector, till 
the Diſtance from 60 to 60 on each Leg, be equal to the 
Radius of rhe Circle : Then taking the Chord of the 
Arch between the 82 and carrying it on the 
Legs of the Hector, ſee what equal Number, on each Leg, 
the 


f | ine of Chords; open the 
Sector, till the Diſtance from 66 to 60, oh each Leg, be 


SE e 


the. Points of che :Compadlcs fall on! This is the Quantity 
of Degrees, the given Angle contains. 1203 
1 Fo take ut 
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1. To inſcribe a regular Polygon, in à given Cirete. 
Take the Semi-diameter of a given Circle; in the Com- 
aſſes, and adjuſt it to the Number 6, on the Line df 
olygons, on each Leg of the Sycto,: Then the Sector 
remaining thus opened, take the Diſtance of the t 
equal Numbers, expreſſing the Number of Sides t 
Polygons is to have. E. gr. The Diſtance from g to 5 
for a Pentagon, from 7 to ) for a'Heptagon, &. The 
Diſtances carried about the Circumference of the Circle, 
will divide it into ſo many equal Part. 
20. To deſcribe &' regular Polygon, e. gr. 4a Penugen 
on a given right Line: Take the Length 'of the Line in 
the Compaſſes, and apply it to the Extent” of the Num- 
ber 3, 5, on the Lines of Polygons. The Sector thus 
opened, upon the ſame Lines take the Extent, from 6 to 
6, this will be the Semi. diameter of the Circle the Po. 
lyzon is to be inſcribed in. It, then, with this Diſtance, 
from the Ends of the given Line, you deſcribe two Arches 
of a Circle, their Interſection will be the Center of the 
Circle | un ar Re e 
30. On a right Line, to deſcribe an Thſceles Triangle: 
Having the Angles at the Baſe, double thoſe at the Ver- 
tex: Open the cor, till the Ends of the given Line fall 
on 10 and 10 on each Leg; Then take the Diſtance 
from 6 to 6. This will be the Length of the two equal 
Sides of the Triangle. 5 ee 


. Uſe of the Lines of Sines, Te argents, and Secants, 
ou the SECTOR. bo. 2s (3 09 


By the ſeveral Lines diſpoſed on the Stor, we have 
Sca es to ſeveral Radius's; So that having a Length, or Ra- 
dius given, not exceeding the Length of the Sefor when 
opened; we find the Chord, Sine, Gc. thereto. E. gr. Sup- 
ole the Chord, Sine, or Tangent, of 10 Degrees, to a 
Radius of 3 Inches, required: Make 3 Inches the Aper- 
ture, between 60 and 60, on the Lines of Chords of the 
two Legs 3 then will the ſame Extent reach from 45, to 
45 on the Line of Tangents, and from 90 to 90 on the 
Line of Sines on the other Side; ſo that to whatever 
Radius the Line of Chords is ſet, to the ſame are all 
the other ſet. In this Diſpoſition therefore, if the Aper- 
ture between 10 and 10, on the Lines of Chords, be taken 
with the Compaſſes, it will give the Chord of 10 De- 
grees, If the Aperture of 10 and 10 be in like manner 
taken on the Lines of Sines, it will be the Sine of 10 
Degrees. Laſtly, If the Aperture of 10 and 10 be in 
like manner taken on the Lines of Tangents, it gives the 
Tangent of 10 Degrees. i 
If the Chord, or Tangent, of 70 Degrees were re- 
quired; for the Chord, the Aperture of half the Arch, 
dig. 35. mult be taken as before; which Diſtance, re- 
peated twice, gives the Chord of 00. To find the Tan- 
gent of 0 to the ſame Radius, the ſmall Line of Tan- 
gents mult be uſed, the other only reaching to 45 : Making 
therefore, 3 Inches the Aperture between 45 and 45 on 
the {mall Line; the Extent between 30 and 30 Degrees, 
on the ſame, will be the Tangent of 70. to 3 Inches 
Radius. | 
Io find the Secant of an Arch, make the given Ra- 
dius the Aperture between © and o on the Line of 
Secants: Then will the Aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 
and 70, on the ſaid Lines, give the Tangent of 199 
or 709. | 6 | 
If the Converſe of any of theſe Things were required ; 
that is, if the Radius be required, to which a given 
Line, is the Sine, Tangent, or fone, tis but making the 
given Line, if a Chord, the Aperture on. the Line of 
Chords, between 10 and 10, and then the Seffor will 
ſtand at the Radius required ; that is, the Aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60, on the ſaid Line, is the Radius, If 


the given Line were a Sine, Tangent or Secant, tis but 
making it the Aperture of the given Number of Degrees, 
then will the Diſtance of go and 90 on the Sines, of 
o on the Secants, 


and 45 on the Tangents, of o and 
p75 Radius, ad 


* 


L 44 


given, 4031h-The included 
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— 28 


the tas Lins of dt 
the Bat, ue 4, 
5 1 for wen un 
the J 
the Extent fronr'$o of dne one, (6 fo cn xe / 
in'the Compaſles, will be che Lengt ok the H. ern taken 
which Line will be found 50 Miles. J oth | 


20. The PerpenHictilar N B ef A ib nuns cw. 
A BC, being Ty 0, and the A Fe Hunt 
1he Hyporhenuſe B C: Take che given gige g tt 
it over, on each Side, wpon' the Sine of the b and fer 
40 Bg then che Parallel Diftance ef Radi en Ange 
and 90% will be the Hypothenüſe BC; Which all k 055 
30 on he Line of Sine s 2 i eafur 
o. 7% Hypothenuſe and Baſe | 
Perpendicular : Open the Sector, 


being given;to fi th 
Lines be at right A 


wo till the two |; 

1 les; then la Off the o nes of 

one of thoſe Lines on the De r ny 

theniiſs in your Tompaiſes; and ſetting one Foot in f. 

Point of the-giveh Baſe; let the other fil od the Li f 
The Diſtance from'the Cem 


to the Point here the Compaſſes fall WI be , 
of — — n aL 7 rinks = Leng 

4. The Hyporbemiſe being given, and the Angle A 03 
fro fim the Rs Make the Ci ip A 
Parallel RadiuCs f. e. make it the Extent öh 9b fe 
on the Lines of Sines; then will the Parallel Sins of * 
Angle A C B be the Length of the Side A B. 

3. "The" Baſe au Perpenticulay A B given, to fu 
rhe-Angle E CA Lay off the Baſe A'C'on both de 
the Seffor,” from the Centre, and note its Extent: Ther 
take che given Perpendicular; and to it open the Soy 

the Baſe the Parallel Radius will be 


* 


in the Terms of 
the Tangent of B C A. "_ 
6. In any  vight-angled® Triangle, to Sides beirg 
z A Angle, to fin the third Hat: 
Suppole the dide A C 20, the Side B C zo, and the in. 
cluded Angle A CB 1 ; Open the Sector, till the 
two Lines of Lines make an Angle equal to the giren 
— vis. 110%. Lay off the given Sides of the In- 
angle from the Center of the Sector, on each of the Lines 
of Lines; the Extent between their Extremes is the 
Lengek of the Side A B ſought, vis. 412. 
. 7% The Angles CAB'and'ACB given, and the 
Jade C B, to fd the Baſe'A'B: Take the given Side 
CB, and turn it into the Parallel Sine ot its oppolite 
Angle CA B; and the Parallel Sine of the Angle ACB 
will be the Length of the Baſe ABZ. 

89. The three Angles of a Triangle leing given, fo ful 
the Proportion of the Sides: Take the lateral Sines of 
the ſeveral Angles, and meaſure them in the Line of 
Lines; the Numbers anſwering thereto, give the Propor- 
tion of the Sides, HEBOE - 0 

90. T he three Sides bei given, to find the Angle A C B: 
Lay the Sides A C, C B, along the Line of Sines, from 
the Centre, and ſet over the Side AB in their Terms: 
So is the Sector opened, in theſe Lines, to the Quantity 
of the Angle AC — ene T 

10%. The Hypothenuſe A C (Fig. 3.) of 4 right ang 
Spherical A B C given, e. — : 25 Bar the Angie 

A B 209. 70 find the Side CB, The Rule is: 45 
Radius is to the Sine of the given Hypothenuſe 43% ſo 
is the Sine of the given Angle 209 to the Sine of the 
Perpendicular CB. Take, then, 209 from the Centre, 
along the Line of Sines, in your Compaſſes, and ſet the 
Extent, from go to go, on the two Legs, and the fa. 
rallel Sine of q3o, the given Hypothenuſe, will, vt 
meaſured from the Centre on the Line of Sines, gde 
139 30 the Side required. 5 

116. The. Perpendicular B C, and the Hppothentſe 0 
given, to find the Baſe A B: As the Sine Complement 
of the Perpendicular BC is to Radius, ſo is the dine 
Complement of the Hypothenuſe, to the Sine Complemem 
of the Baſe Therefore, make the Radius a Paralle! = 
of the given Perpendicular, e. gr. 76 30's 19 10 
Parallel Sine of the Complement of the Hypotbenuſ 
e. gr. 479 meaſured along the Line of Sihes, wi" 
found 499 25, the Complement of the Baſe requre* 
Conſequently the Baſe itſelf will be 409 35. 


Particular Uſes of the Sx.cror in Gemen, ö. 


10. To make a regular Polygon, a hoſẽe Area ful keg 
any given Magnitude: Let the Figure required bea Fo 1175 
whole ſuperficial Area is 125 Feet: Extract the Sd 
Make 2 w_ 

W 


Root of t of 125, it will be found 3. 


* 
. 
* 


os and; by the Line of Polygons, as 
ged, make the Iſoſceles Triangle CG D 


> 


ſo, e Side of: a regular Pentagon inſcribed 
CD 241% f the Pe alas G E. Then con- 
theretn, the Lines E G and E C, make E F equal to 
N of the Square before made: And from the Point 
21 the right Line F H parallel to G C; then a 
F. "Pro rtional between GE and E F will be equal 
wy the Side of the Polygon ſought, which doubled, 
> ine the whole Side. The Side of the Pentagon thus 
w 5: Pentagon itſelf may be deſcribed, as above 


28% >> 


1 Fe i 

Sf Diameter into 14 equal Parts, by the Line of 
— 2 directed: Then will 12. 4 of thoſe 
Parts found by the ſame Line, be the Side of the Square 


2 Square being given, ro find the Diameter of a 
125 equal nbereto. Divide the Side of the Square into 
11 equal Parts, by means of the Line of Lines; and con- 
tinue that : 
he Circle required. | 
1 + find the Sale of a Square equal to an Elipſis, 
| abet tranſverſe and * 1 50 Diameters are given. 
Find a mean Proportional between the tranſverſe and 
conjugate Diameters; which, being divided into 14 equal 
parts; 127. thereof, will be the Side of the Square re- 
te . 
e deſeribe an Hliſis in any given Ratio of its 
Numerer; the Area whereof pal! be equal to a given 
Square. Suppoſe the Proportion of the tranſverſe and 
conjugate Diameters be required, as 2 to 1; divide the 


5872S As 


SF 
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bet 
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the Square whereof is the conjugate Diameter ſought. 
Then, as 1 to 2, ſo is the conjugate Diameter to the 
tranſverſe. Now., 59 


60. Yo 4eſeribè an Elipfis, by having the tranſverſe 


(Fig. 4.) to be the given Diameters; take A C in your 
Compaſſes, and to rhe Extent thereof open the Sector, 
till the Diſtance from go to 99, on the Links of Sines, 
be equal thereto. ' Then may the Line A C be divided 
into a Line of Lines, by taking the parallel Extents of 
the Sine of each Degree, on he ff the 

our Compaſſes, and laying them off from the Centre C. 
The Line thus divided into Sines, (in the Figure 'tis only 
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Jars both Ways ; then, find Points in thoſe Perpendicu- 
lars through which the Ellipſis muſt paſs, thus: Take 
the Extent of the Semi-comjugate Diameter C E between 
your Compaſſes, and open the Sector, till the Aperture 
of 90 and 90 on the Lines of Sines be equal thereto : 
Then take the parallel Sines of each Degree of the 
Line of Sines of the Sector, and lay them off on thoſe 
Terpendiculars drawn through their Complements in the 
Line of Sines A C; thus will you have two Points in 
each wi mi through which the Ellipſis muſt paſs. 
E gr. The Sector (till remaining the fame, take the Di- 
tance from 80 to 80 on the Lines of Sines, in your Com- 
paſſes, and ſetting one Foot in the Point 10, on the Line 


2 P Wha. 


pendiculars paſſing through that Point: Then will 4 
and þ be the two Points in the Perpendicular, through 
which the Ellipfis muſt paſs. All the other Points, found 
after the fame Manner, being connected, will give the 
vemi-Ellipfis'D AE ; and the other Half will be drawn 
after the ſame Manner. | | . 


die of the Sr cron in Surveying. 


The Bearings of three Places, as A, B. C. (Eg. 5. 
6 other z i. e. "The Angles A CRE 4 5 
7, Þ, being given: And the Diſtance of each, from 4 
ronh {ending among them: as, D, .j. 6. BD, D C, 

D being given: To find the Diſtances of the ſeveral 


Places A, B, G, from each other; i T he Lerg | 
a „ O om cach other; i. e. The Lengths of the 
Ss A B, B C, A C. Havin drawn the Triangle 


18 (Fig. 6) fimilar.'to ABC, divide the Side 
10 Da H, fo as that E H may be to H G, as AD 
the 1 after the Manner already 
ma be Manner muſt E F be divided in I, fo as El 
Sides E 8 1 F, as AD to D B. Then continuing the 
EH . oF, June js to HG, ee 
let E to GH, and as EI — IF is to I F, ſo 
M biz be to F M.; which Proportions are eafily 

. Wet HK and I M. in the Points L N; and about the 
ten Points 4s Centtes, with the Diſtances L. H, and I N, 
two Circles interſecting each other, in the Point 


| 1 £0, O. and O G, which will have the ſame 


1 45 J 


at CG N e Semi- diameter of a Circle, - 


dire 5 Circle being given, to fins a Square equal thereto. 


hat Side to 12. 4 Parts; this will be the Dia- 


Side of the given Square into 11 equal Parts: Then as 
2 is 10 1, ſo is 11 X 14 = 154 to a qth Number; 


and cinjtgate Diameters given. Suppole A B and ED 


AC, with the other, make the Points à and 5 in the Per- 


directed: And, after - 


Lite 2. ge from the "Angles E F G, draw the right | 


SEC 
"a | 3 


Proportion to each other, as the Lines. A D D C: 
Now, it the Lines E O, F O, and G O, be BHD the 


given Lmes AD, BD, DC, the Diſtances E F, F G, 


and E G, will be the Diſtances of the Places reduired 
But it E O, OF, OG, be lefs than AD, D BP C, 
continue them, till PO, O My, 4nd O.Q be equal, to 
them: Then the Points P, Q, R, being joined, the Di- 
Rtances P R, RQ. and PQ; will be the Diltances of 
the Places ſought, Laſtly, If the Lines E O, O P, 
O G, be' greater than AD, D B, D C, cut off fron! 
them Lines equal to A D, BD, D C, and join the 
Points of Section by three right Lines; the Lengths of 


the ſaid three right Lines will be the Liſtances of the... 
three Places foughr. Note, If E H be equal to HG, 
or E I to I E, the Centres L and N, will be infinitely + 


diſtant from Hand 1; that is, in the Points H and I, 
there muſt be Perpendiculars raiſed to the Sides E F, 
E G, inſtead of Circles, till they interſect each other 
but if E H be lels than H G, the Centre L. will fall 
on the other Side of the Baſe continued, and the ſame 
is to be underſtood of EI, I F. . 

Uj? of the Sector in the Projecton of the Sphere, both 
Ort hegraphic and Steret graphic; See OR THOORAPHId 
and STEREOGR APIIIC. $7 

SECULAR, tomething Temporal, in which Senſe the 
Word is uſed in Oppoſition to Eccleſiaſtical, Thus we 
lay, Secular Power, Secular Arm, &c, | 


SECULAR is al ſo uſed for a Perſon who lives at liberty | 


in the World, not ſhut up in a Monaſtery, not bound by 
Vows, nor ſubjected to the particular Rules of any Reli- 
85 Community : In which Senſe the Word ſtands in 
Oppoſition to Regular, The Romiſb Clergy is divided 
into Regular and Secular, The Regulars pretend their 
State is much more perfect than that of the Sechlars. 


Secular Prieſts may hold Abbies and Priories both ſimple 


and Conventual, though not regularly but only in Com- 
 menaam. *Tis a Maxim, in their Canon Law, Secularia 
Secularibus and Secular Benefices are only to be given 


to Secular Perſons ; Regular to Regular, See RxduLAR. 
SECULARE CARMEN, Secular Prem; A Poem 


ſung, or re-hearſed, at the Scalar Games, Of this Kind 
we have a very fine Piece among the Works of Horace: 


*Tis a Saphic Ode, which uſually comes at the End of 
his Epodes. In ſome Editions, the Twenty-firſt Ode of 


i nts ot the firſt Book, is called Carmen Seculare, 
Legs of the Sector, in 


SECULAR GAMES, Secalares Ludi: In Antiquity, 
ſolemn Games, held among the Romans, once in an Age; 


Ane b | ] > tis only or, in a Period, deemed the Extent of the longeſt Life of 
done into every 10th. Sine) from each raiſe Perpendicu- |, 


Man, called by the Greeks ald, and the Latins, Seculum. 
They laſted three Days, and as many Nights, during 
which, Sacrifices were performed, Theatrical Shews ex- 
hibited, with Combats, Games, c. in the Circus, Their 
Origine, and Inſtitution, is delivered at Length by 


Val. Maximus: The Occaſion thereof was, to ſtop the 


Progreſs of a Plague. The firſt who had them celebrated 
at Rome, was Valerius Pullicola, the firit Conſul created 
after the Expulſion of the Kings, in the Year of Rome 
245. The Ceremonies to be obſerved therein were found 


in one of the Books of the Sils. At the Time of their 


Celebration, Heralds were ſent to invite all the World 
to a Feaſt no body had ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to 


U ; | 
Authors are not agreed of the Number of Years where- 


o 


in theſe Games returned; partly, becauſe the Quantity 


of an Age or Seculum among the Antients is not Known 


and partly on other Accounts: Some will have it, that 
they were held once every hundred Years, and that the 
Seculum, or Age, was our Century. This Varro and 
Livy ſeem to expreſs in very plain Terms; yet others 
will have it, that Seculum comprehended 110 Years, and 
that the Seculay Games only returned in that Period, 
that is, at the Beginning of every 111th Year; which 
Opinion is countenanced by Horace, in his Secular Poem, 
v. 21. Be this as it will, it is certain they ſometimes 
did not ſtay for the 311th, nor even for the 100th Year, 
for the Celebration of theſe Games. Auguſtus, for In- 
Nance, held them in the Year of Rome 136; and Caligula 
again in the Year of Rome 8 14, and of Chriſt 38, vis. 
64 Years after the former; and Domitiam, again, in 


ſtill leſs Time, vis. in the Year of Chriſt 87, at which 


Tacitus aſſiſted in Quality of Decemvir, as he himſelf 
tells us, Annal. Lib. xi. c. ii. This was the Seventh Time 
„ had ſeen them from their firſt Inſtitution. 
The Emperor Severus exhibited them the Eighth Time 
110 Years after thoſe of Domitian: Zogiimus ſays, theſe 


were the laſt; but he is miſtaken, for in the Year of 


Rome 1000, Fifty Years after thoſe of Severus, the Em. 
peror Philip had them celebrated with greater Magnifi- 
cence than. had ever been known, We find them repre- 
ſented on Medals. 1 : 

The Ludi Seculares were alſo called Ludi Tarentini, 


from Manius Valerius 4 5 who gave 9 
| [ 0 
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to dig in the Ground in a Place near the Campus Mar. 


ius, called Tarentum, he there found an Altar inſcribed 
to Dis, or Pluto, and Proſerpine : Upon which, as had 
been toretold him in his Dream, three of his Children 
born Blind, recovered their Sight, and he, in Gratitude, 
performed Sacrifices, on the ſame Altar, for three Days 
and three Nights ſucceſſively. Some ſay the Place it ſelf 
was called 7 arentum, becauſe the Water of the Tyber 


terram terreret, eat into the Ground in this Place. 
SECULAR YEAR, See JusIEEE. 


'  SECULARIZATION, the Action of Secnlarizing, 
or of converting a regular Perſon, Place, or Benefice, 
into a Secular one: Almoſt all the Cathedral Churches 
were antiently Regular, 1. e. the Canons were to be Reli- 
gious, but they have been moſt of them Secularized: For 
the Secrtlarization of a regular Church there is required 
the Authority ot the Pope, that of the Prince, the Biſhop 
of the Place, the Patron, and even the Conſent of the 
Feople. In France all this muſt be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. Religious, that want to be releaſed from their 


Vows, obtain Briets of Secularigation from the Pope. 


SECUNDA AQUA, among Chymiſts, Sc. is Aqua- 
Fortis, which has been already uſed to diffolve ſome 


Metal, Sc. See ' Aqva For T1s. 


SECUNDARY, an Officer who acts as Second, or next 
to the chief Officer: Such are the Scundaries of the Fine 


Office; the Sec:maaries of the Compters, who are next the 


Sheriffs of London in each of the two Compters: Secun- 
Aary of the Office of the Privy Seal; two Secungaries of 


the Pipe; Secundary to the Remembrancers, which are 


two Otticers in the Exchequer, &c. _. 


SECUNDI GENERIS, in Anatomy, a Diſtinction 
among the Lacteal Veſſels, There are two Kinds of 
Lacteals, vis, Primary, or thole of the firſt Kind, Prim: 
Generis ; and Secundi Generis, Secondary, or of the ſecond 


Kind, The Firſt carry the Chyle from the Inteſtines 
into Glands, diſperſed in great Numbers throughout the 
Meſentery, The Second carry it from theſe Glands, after 
its being diluted there with Lympha, into the common 
Receptacle, See Lacrtzars. f | 


SECUNDINE, in Medicine, the ſeveral Coats or 


Membranes wherein the Fetus is wrap'd up, in the Mo- 
ther's Womb, as the Chorion, Amnios, the Placenta, Cc. 
thus call'd, becauſe they come out in the ſecond Place, i. e. 
after the Child, in Delivery. The Matrons or Midwives call 
the Secundine, The Aſter- birth, as being efteem'd a ſecond 
Burthen, whereof the Mother is freed. Others call it, The 
Delivery, becauſe when this is out, the Woman is reckon'd 
to be perfectly deliver'd. See Fox rus. The Secumdine 
muſt never be left in the Matrix; 'tis a foreign Body, 
which wou'd deſtroy the Mother : Tis dangerous even 
to have a Piece of it left behind. Hz#pocrates obſerves, 
That Twins have always the ſame Secumdine. 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, applies the Term 
Secundine to the Fourth and laſt Coat or. Cover of Seeds; 
by reaſon this performs nearly the ſame Office in Plants, 
that the Membranes inveſting the Fætus do in Animals. 


cundine in the ſame Senſe. by 
SECURITATE PACIS, a Writ, which lies for one who 


is threaten'd with Death, or Danger; againſt the Perſon 


who ſo threatens him. It is taken out of Chajcery, di- 
refed to the Sheriff. See Pract. en 1 


SECUTOR, in Antiquity, a Kind of Gladiator among Li 
Body, ſeparated from the Blood in the Teſticles, and re- 


the Romans, The Secutores are thoſe who fought againit 
the Retiarii. They were armed with a Sword, and a 
Buckler, to keep off the Net, or Nooſe, of their Anta- 
oniſt, and wore a Cask on the Head, Some confound 
the Secutores with the Mirmillones, becauſe both had 
nearly the ſame Weapons. The Word is formed from 
the Verb Sequi, to follow ; becauſe the Securores uſe to 
purſue the Retiarii. See Rx TIA XII — Scctitor was al ſo 
a Name given to ſuch Gladiators, as took the Place of 
thoſe killed in the Combat; or, who fought the Con- 
queror. This Poſt was taken by Lot — In Ancient 
Inſcriptions we alſo meet with Securor Tibuni, Secutor 
Ducis, Secutor Cæſaris, &c. who were Officers attending 
1 and Generals; perhaps like our 405 
ae Camp. ee 
SE-DEFENDEND O; a Plea for him who is charged 
with the Death of another, ſaying, He was forced tb 
do what he did, in his own Defenſe, the other ſo aſſault- 
ing him, that had he not done as he did, he muſt have 


been in Danger of his own Life, To have this Plea 


admitted, the Danger muſt appear inevitable, But thou 


the Party juſtify its being done S- Defendendo, yet he is 


driven to procure his Pardon of Courſe from the Lord 
Chancellor, and forfeits his Goods to the King. 
SEDER OLAM, in Philology, a Hebrew Term, li- 
terally ſignifying, Order of the World; being the 
Title of two Books of Chronology in that Language, 


450 Years at.er the Deſtruction of the Tem 


A | 


the Earthy Sediment -gradually produced, as it drained 


ever, any indelible Character, but frequently quits his 
Poſt for another purely Secular one: His Authority is 
balanced by that of the Moudtebiieſ id, or firit Divine of 


Indeed Pliny, Columella, Apuleus, &c, have uſed S. duction and Conſervation of the Species, both in Men, 


ther prepared, thickened, &c. in the Ductus High 
_ whence, ſlowly driven into the Exidimidæ, ot 700 F 
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to their Inſtitution: for having been warned, in a Dream, 


down as low as the War ot the P ad endes 
Cockbah, under Adrian, 52 Years after üb. Mel Buy 
of the Temple of Jeruſalem, and, of Conf Madl 
the 122d Year of Chriſt : Tis almoſt all t A ad ty 
Scripture, excepting the End, is the Wark Fp ade 
Son of Hbelgeta of Lee. who lived in Ji 
Century,. about the Year 130, and was Matte itcund 
famous R. Juda Hakkadſoch, the Cami er of the 
Miſchna. The Seder Olam Zuta is an Abri 0 RY 


former, brought d \ "Sent of the 
ormer, brought down as far as Mar Sutra, why ive 


Years after Chriſt. F. Mcrin, continually ad r 544 


miniſhing the Antiquity of the Princ; ark 
Jews, endeavours 8 2250 it to wen agen ; a th 
the Year of Chriſt 1124, as indeed it is ex wes 
the Beginning; but R. Dav, Gans has erent as 
Opinion in his Teſaab David, and ſhewn that n 
in the Beginning, is an Interpolation, The two 8 ws 
logies were firlt Printed at Mantua in 15 14 Na 
again, at Baſ, by Freben, in 1 580, Octavo: Fn 
in 1545 Ruarto: At Paris, with a Latin Verfion of & 
 ntbrard, in Twelves. They have been fnce Printed . 
Amſterdam, in 1771. | FE 1 
SEDIMENT, the Settlement, or Dregs, of 
Thing; or that groſs, heavy Part of a fluid Bod * 
upon reſting, ſinks to the Bottom of the Veg) gm 
Phyficians pretend to diſcover much of the Nature of va 
Diſeaſe, from the Sediment of the Urine, The Word 
formed from the Latin Sedimentum, which Matheus g. 
vaticus derives # diuturna Sade. Dr. Noadapurd — 
That at the Deluge, the whole Terreſtrial Globe was 
diflolved into one uniform Maſs, and that the Nen 
World arifing thence was perfectly Spherical, and wide 
out any er conſi ſting of ſeveral Strata, which 


See DtLvcs. . 

SED RA, the High- Prieſt of the Se& of A, among 
the Perſians. The Seara is appointed by the Emperor 
of Perſia, who uſually confers the Dignity on his neacclt 
Relation. The Juriſdiction of the Sara extends over all 
Effects deſtined tor pious Purpoſes, over all Moſques, Ho. 
ſpitals, Colleges, Sepulchres, and Monaſteries, He di. 
{poſes of all Eccleſiaſtical Employments, and nominate 
all the Superiors of religious Houſes. His Deciſions, in 
Matters of Religion, are all received as ſo many infalli 
ble Oracles: He judges of all Criminal Matters, in his 
own Houſe, without Appeal, and is, without Contradidi- 
on, the ſecond Perſon in the Empire. He has not, how- 


the Empire. | 
SEED, a Matter prepared by Nature, for the Re-pro- 


Animals, and Plants: Some Naturaliſts add, That even 
Stones, Minerals, and Metals themſelves have each theit 
proper Seed in their Mines, and are produced and per. 
petuated thereby. See Miner ar, STONE, &. 

Sxxp, Semen, in the Animal OEconomy, is a white, 
quid Matter, or Humour, the thickeſt of any in the 


ſerved. jn proper Veſſels, to be the Means of Generation. 


By Chymical Analyſis it is found to conſiſt almoſt in. 


tirely of Oil, and Volatile Salts, blended together by the 
Mediation of a little Phlegm, Its Activity Dr. Drake 
takes to be derived from the Salts, Where with it abounds, 
far more than any other Animal Liquor, See Hywovs- 

The Parts concerned in the Preparation of the St! ate 
the Spermatic Arteries, which bring the Blood to be fe 
creted into the Teſticles ; The Teſticles, and Targa, 


where the Secretion it ſelf is chiefly effected; The 12 


De fer entia, which convey the ſecreted Matter out 0 ar 
Teſticles ; and the Yeſicule Seminales, which teccl te, 
Fe to be emitted in Coition. See each of tif 


Parts deſcribed under its proper Article TESTICTE, Ec. 


The Blood received, in ſmall Quantities, into the Ser: 
matic Arteries, and. there, by the particular Stiucberr. | 


the Parts, much diminiſhed of its Velocity, is jet fat 1 
retarded about the Corpus Pyramidalt, or e 12 
its redder, and thicker Parts, carried off by ( anals of f 
ing into the Veins. Thus rendered paler, and flowe', 2 
received into the winding Receſſes of the Teſticles, & ya 
almoſt ſtagnating, it aſſumes, an Aſh Colour, anc n 


in the Folds ® 


lr into 
ſlowly * 


it is further prepared and elaborated in t 
Complications thereof, and, ar length, creeps 


' 5 „„ 
8 E F 


the Jas en Matter, very narrow, but growing 
1 Ha wider, and then again narrower ; in the winding 
jenb 45 whereof it is collected, its Motion abated, fur- 
Mea 1aborared, and concocted, and at laſt driven into 
cher we Le Seminales, in the various Cells and Meartus's 
the J received, laid up, fix'd, 'thicken'd, whi- 


whe raiſed to its laſt Perfection: in which State 
ten d. 5 


: 1 * that no Humour in the Body is ge- 


meets with ſo many Means to retard 
and concoct it, when at reſt, as the 
3 its whole euer) . Fr 
is apparent, there is ſomething {till added 
dae Hoes nervous Velicles ; 0 — 
"_ away, by the various Eymphatics, and diſcharg 
oz y into the Venous Veſicles of the Corpus Pyrami. 
7 ind the little Veins of the YVe/icule Seminales, and 
bence into the Humours of the whole Body: Boerhaave 
en both the oue and the other to be very probable. 
: The Seed, or Humour, thus form'd in the Teſticles, 
Puraſtate, Vaſa Deferentia, and Veſicula Seminales, being, 
when new, diluted with a little warm Water, and view d 
with a good Microſcope, is ſeen to conſiſt of innumera- 
ble, little, oblong, living, Eel-like Animalcula floating in 
'he other Part of this Humour. This, is always obſerv'd 
in the Seed of all Men, Quadrupedes, Birds, Fiſhes, am- 
hibious Animals, and Inſects. Upon comparing this 
wich the Bulk, Figure, a Place, Change, Sc. of the 
Carina of the Chick deſcribed by Maip;ghi, and with 
the known Law of Nature obſery'd. in the Generation of 
Frogs; it appears highly probable, that the Animalcula 
of the Male Seed, contain the Rudiments, or Stamina, 
of the future Human Body; and the more fo, fince, 
whenever the Teſticles, or this Humour is wanting, there 
is always Sterility on the Side of the Male, M. Leewen- 
weck, the firſt Diſcoverer of theſe Animalcula, and many 
after him, make no Scruple to call them true Fætus's, 
little Men; and ſome have even pretended: to diſcover 
ſomewhat. of the Human Figure therein. But Verbeyen, 
and others after him, deny the Exiſtence of any ſuch 
Animalcula, maintaining, That 'tis only the inteſtine 
Motion of the Parts of the Seed kept on Foot by the 
Warmth thereof, that exhibics this Appearance, which 
fanciful Perſons have improv'd into frisk? 
and urging, in Confirmation hereof, That no ſooner is 
the Warmth gone, than all Appearance of Animals 


it 


Antmalcula in S mine, is now generally received. See 
ANIMALCULA. _ * | | 5 
Some admit of four ſeveral Kinds of SFẽj,ĩ: The Seed 
of the Teſticles, that of the Veſicula Seminales, that of 
the Proſtares, and that of the Glands of the Penis. The 
two firſt, which we have deſcribed as one and the 
lame; Humour, only in different Stages, thoſe Authors 
take to be different, as not being able to find any ſtrict 
Communication between the Deferentia and the Veſiculæ; 
but that Communication is fully ſhewn, by Dr. Drake, 
Jo that nothing needs further, to ſhew the Seas the ſame. 
The Liquor of the Proſtates, and that of the Glands of 
the Ten zan Generally allow'd not to be any true Sea, 
no more than that emitted by Women: Nor is there any 
good Reaſon why either of them ſhould be called ſo, as 
their Appearance is very different, and as other ſufficient 
Uſes are affign'd for them, vis. To line and lubricate 
the Parts, that the Seed, Urine, Sc. may paſs more 
freely, and without adhering. See ProsraT Es. 

| The Seminal Liquor, however, fuch as emitted for 
18 a Mixture of ſeveral Liquors, pour'd at the ſame Time 
into the common Canal of the A. either from the 


— kept them. M. Du Verne y obſerves, That in diffe- 
rent Species; the Number and Structure of theſe Organs 


vinales, and the Proftates,; beſides what was diſcovered 
by Mr. Cowper, vis, A Number of new glandulous Bo- 
oben dn each Side the Urethra, whoſe excretory Ducts 
2 Pl the Urethra, towards the Root of the Tard. 
* Verney has found, that the ſame are likewiſe in 
ay other: Animals, and placed in the ſame Manner. 
n whether or no the Liquor filtrated 
| itis, an Cannery to Generation. M. de Verney thinks 
— a chief Reaſon is, That in Animals that have 
g 2 rated, theſe Glands, as well as all the otherSources 
oppoles __ are found dried up, and decay'd. M. Littre 
a Db, that the Yeſicule Seminales, and Proſtates, 

& /itle Cells, where their filtrated Liquor is depo- 


ome ime for an Oce G . - 

theſ , Oecaſion of being emitted; but that 

no fe 1 0 or Glands, of Mr. cooper, having 
eletvoirs, their Liquor muſt ooze out into the 


— 


— nary —— A — 
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utia, or Ejaculatoria, which conſiſt, at firſt, ' Cavity of the Urethra, in Proportion, as it is . 


ing Animalcula; 


ceaſes: But this, notwithſtanding the Doctrine of the 


Ute, | 
Glands that have ſecreted them, or the Reſervoirs that 


18 different. In Man, the Principal are the Yeſicnle Se- 


ted, ti g . 
ſor is eaſily conceiv'd that their Humours may wait 
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and be deſtined: for ſome continual; not a momentary, 
or occalional Uſe. . He adds, That as the excretory 
Ducts of cheſe. Glands traverſe the ſpongeous Body of 
the Urethra, for two Inches e'er they penetrate into its 
Cavity, and that in the ſole Moments when the Liquor 
ſhould be diſcharg'd, to aſſiſt in Generation, that ſpon- 
geous Body is extremely dilated, and its Sides in a State 
of Compreſſion, the Liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoſed 
to a Diſcharge than ever. See ERRCTION. 

For the Fare of the Seed when lodged in the Uterus: 
Kees CONcEr TION, GENERATION, Cc. 4 * 
Sxxyp in Botany, a Product of a Plant, whereby the 
Species is propagated. See PANT. The Seed is fre- 
quently the Fruit of the Plant, as is the Caſe in moſt 
Herbs: See FRurr. Sometimes it is only a Part in- 
cloſed in the Fruit, and that in Form, either of Grain, 


Pippin, Kernel, or Berry. See Grain, PIPPIN, Sc. 


he Seed is the natural Cff. ſpring of the Flower, and 
that for whole Production all the Parts of the Flower are 
intended; So that when this is once well form'd, theſe 
ſeveral Parts of the Flower dwindle, and diſappear. See 
Frow R. | 
'Tis produced from the Farina of the Apices, let fall 
on the Head of the Piſtil, and thence forwarded to an 
Uterus, at the Bottom thereof, divided into ſeveral 
Cells ; where, coming to receive the nutritious Juice of 
the Plant, it is firſt ſoften'd, then ſwell'd, increaſed both 
in Matter and Bulk, and at length comes to its State or 
Maturity. For more particular Account of the Manner. 
of the 8 of the S, ſee GENERATION. of 
That the whole Plant is contained in the Seed, is an 
Opinion as old as Enpedocles, and is ſtill the prevailing . 
Doctrine among the Generality of Naturaliſts. Experi- 


ence, the Microſcope, and the Modern Philoſophy, give 


it great Countenance. In effect, by the Uſe of good 
Microſcopes, we diſcover, in the Seed, ſeveral of the 
Parts of the future Tree, only in Miniature; par- 
ticularly a little Root, called the Raſicle, and the Stem 
called the Plumule. See RA PDICLE, and PrumuLE. 

In Malpigbi's Life, we have a Debate between him 
and Seigniot Triumpbetti, Provoſt of the Garden at 
Rome, Whether the whole Plant be actually contained in 
the Seed: The Affirmative is maintained by Malpigbi, 
with cogent Arguments; among which this is one, That 
in a Kidney Bean e'er ſown, the Eye, aſſiſted with a 
Microſcope, eaſily diſcovers Leaves, a Bud, and even 
the Knots, or Implantations' of the Leaves on the Stem. 
The Stem itfelf is very conſpicuous, and plainly conſiſts 
of Woody Fibres, and Series's of little Utricles. And 
whereas Seignior Triumphetti had objected, That by Po- 
verty, Tranſplantation, c. — Plants degenerate 
into others, particularly Wheat into Tares, and Tares 
again into Wheat: In Anſwer to this, which is one of 
the ſtrongeſt Objections againſt that Opinion, Mal pighi 
replies, That he is not fully ſatisfied as to the Truth of 
the Objection, for that both himſelf, and his Friends, 
ae the Experiment, no Metamorphoſis of the Wheat 
ſucceeded: But granting the Metamorphoſis, tis the Soil, 
or the Air, or the Culture, is in the Fault. Now, from 
a morbid, and monſtrous Condition of Nature, there is 
no inferring her genuine and permanent State. See Dx- 


GENERATION. ö 


To the ſame Effect, Mr. Tee wenboeck, after a nice 


Obſervation of an Orange Kernel he had made to ger- 
minate in his Pocket, Sc. concludes, Thus we ſee 


« how ſmall a Particle, no bigger than a coarſe Sand, 
« js increas d, Sc. A plain Demonſtration, that the 
Plant, and all that belongs to it, was actually in the Sed, 
dis. The Body, Root, Sc. Mr. Derham adds, That of 
all the Seeds he has viewed, except the Maple, the Plant 
appears the plaineſt to the naked Eye in the Nux 

omica. | 

The Fecundity of Plants, in the Production of Seeds, 
is very v e M. Dodart, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences, computes, That an Elm, liv- 
ing 100 Years, ordinarily produces of it ſelf 33000000 
Grains; and adds, That had its Crown, or Head, been cut 
off, it would have put forth as many Branches, within half 
an Inch of the Place where it was cut, as it had be- 
fore ; and that at whatever Height it were cut off, the 
Effect would have been {till the ſame. Hence he con- 
cludes, That the whole Trunk, from the Ground ro the 
Riſe of the Branches, is full of the Principles, or little 
Embryo's of Branches, which, it is true, cannot all ap- 
pear at once, but which being conceiv'd, as ſeparated by 
Circular Rims, half an Inch high, compoſe ſo many Sets 
of Branches, each whereof is ready to appear, and will 
really appear if the Head be lopp'd off juſt over it. 
Now theſe invifible Branches exiſt as mall as thoſe 
which appear. For whence elſe ſhould they come , — 

| run 
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Trunk cannot produce them, as being it ſelf no more Opt 


than a Packet of Fibres, deſtitute of all Action: Nor can 
ar Sap, which, like the Blood, is fir to nouriſh the 
Parts, but not to form any new ones. The Branches there. 
of exiſted; before the Tree was lopped, and if they had 
appeared, would have bore an equal Number of Grains 


as thoſe which did. Theſe Grains, therefore, they muſt 


already contain in little. On this Footing, the Tree 
may be ſaid actually to contain 11 itſelt 15840000000 
Seeds, wherewith to multiply itſelf as many times: But 
what ſhall we ſay, if each Seed, or Grain of a Tree, 
contain in itſelf another Tree, containing the ſame Num- 
ber of Seas? And, if we can never come either at a 
Seed which does not contain Trees, nor at a Tree which 
does not contain Seca? By this Means we ſhall have 
an increaſing Geometrical Progreſſion, the firſt Term 
whereof is 1. the ſecond 15840000000, the third, the 
our of 15840000000; the fourth, its Cube, Cc. to 
a | 
0 Species of Plants have been always ſuppoſed 
to be deſtitute of S, in regard, no Obſervation, no 
Microſcope, no Anatomy, diſcovered any Thing like them: 
Such are the Capillaries, the ſeveral Kinds of Fuci, Sea- 


plants, Mofles, Sc. But the happy Induſtry of the pre- 


ſent Age has diſcover d-the Seeds of ſome of them; and 
has left us out of all Doubt, that the reſt are not without 
the ſame; The Seeds of Fern, and the Capillary-Plants, 


were firſt diſcovered by Cſius; and ſince, more fully and 


critically by M. JF. Cole. The Seeds of ſome Sea-Plants, 


were diſcover'd by the Count de Marſgli, and thoſe of 


others, by M. Reaumur, the firſt mentioned in the Hi- 
ſtory of the French Academy, for the Year 1712, and 
the latter for the Year 1511. The Seeds of ſome Kind 


of Fuci have been diſcovered by Mr. Samuel Doody; 
thoſe of Coralloid Shrubs, by Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, as 
alſo, thoſe of ſeveral. Fungi, particularly Truffles, and 


Crepitus Lnp1i's, or Puff. balls; and thoſe of ſome other by 
Dr. Lifter. See MoshROOM. Under which. Article, a 


new'T heory of a Propagation of theſe apparently Seealeſs | 


Plants is laid don. 


Skköps, in Gardening, and Agriculture. Mr. Bradley. 


obſerves, That the Se of Plants, though exceedingly 


ood, will degenerate from the Mother. Plant, if they be 


own on the ſame Ground, whence they were gathered; 
ſo that there is a great Neceſſity for a yearly Change 
for Seeds of Foreſt Trees, as Acorns, Maſt, Sc. If the 
Place be too cold to ſow them when gathered in Auguſt, 


they may be kept barrelled or potted up, in moiſt Sand. 


or Earth, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, during the Winter, at 
the End of which they are found ſprouted, and if gently 


ſown, will be as forward as if ſown in Autumn, beſides 


their miſſing the Vermine to which the Winter Sees is 


much expoſed. The Seed not to be choſen from the moſt - 


fruitful Trees, ſo much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; 
nor covet the largeſt Acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, 
and bright. Porous, inſipid, mild Sorts of Seas, to 


be ſown as ſoon as ripe. Hot, bitter Seeds to be 
kept a Year before ſown, The Shape and Weight of 
Seeds, direct how they are to be ſet. Mott of them, 
when they fall, lie on one Side, with the ſmall End to- 


wards the Earth, which ſhews that Poſture to be beſt to 
ſet any Stone or Nut in: If they be heavy, ſow them 
the 1 Acorns, Peaches, Oc. to be ſown 2 or 3 
Inches deep, See Seminary and SEMINAT Io“. 
Sztps, in Pharmacy, Oc. The Seeds uſed in Medi- 
cine, &c. eſpecially thoſe imported from the hates, Le- 


vant, Oc. are ſeverally deſcribed under their reſpective 


Articles, which ſee, Among thoſe cultivated at Home, 


the Principal are the Four hot, and the Four cela Seeds, as 
they are called. The firſt are thoſe of Annis, Fennel, 


Cummin, and Caraway; the latter, thoſe of Gourd, Pump- 
4 4 and the leſſer part, the Part leſs than a Semi-circle, the 


kin, Melon, and Cucumber. The Uſe of the four co 
Seeds is for the making of Emulſions, cool, refreſhing 


Drinks, Paſts for the Hands, and Oils uſed by the Ladies 


for the Complection. | 
Szxp of Pearls, - - - - - 5 2 8 
SzMEN Sanctum, or Santonicum, $ ée 7 Worms. 


SEEDLINGS , are ſuch Roots of | Gilliflowers, as 


come from Seed ſown ; alſo the young tender Shoots of 


any Plants, that are newly ſowed. | | 
SEEING, the Act of perceiving Objects by the Organ 
of Sight ; or the Senſe we have of external Objects, by 
=_ of ns Eye. 8 | 
For the Apparatus, or Diſpoſition of the Parts nece ſſar 
10 Seeing; yo _—_— fey 
For the Manner wherein Seeing is perform'd, and the 
Laws thereof; See Viston. 1 0 
Our beſt Anatomiſts differ greatly as to the Cauſe why 
we don't ſee double with the Eyes. Galen, and others 
after him, aſcribe it to a Coalition or Decuſſation of the 


% 


„ . * 


TaIAN CEE. Laſtly, ſubtract the Triangle ir 
Sector, the Remainder is the Area of the . 5 


expreſly, they are united by a perfe u Jg 
Subſtance : Dr. Gibſen allows «hat © be uber of they 
cloſeſt Conjunction, but not Confuſion of den the 
it Fibres, 
u.. by ſuppoſing that the Hbrillę conn. her, 
dullar _ of thoſe Nerves, blog nt the 0 
each ye, have each of them correi ondin b. Net 
Brain; ſo that when any of thoſe ritle gen th 
any Part of an Image, the correſponding a ruck! 
are affected thereby. Some what like which ; o the Brain 
o the Opin 
ach Lie 
Fhalamus nervorum Opticcrum, and th Riſe in th 
both the Retine . compoſed of Way 
ther, that thoſe Fibri/le have the ſame Parallelif 155 tar. 
Oc. on both Eyes: Conſequently, when 1 en, 
painted on the fame correſponding, ſympathizin 5 age 
each Retina, the ſame Effects are roduced * « 
Notice carried to the Thalamus, 1 ſo im Aer o_ 
Soul. Hence that double Viſion. enſuing upon, fe 
terruption of the Paralleliſm of the Eyes i — * 
Eye is depreſſed by the Finger, or their Sym "oy 558 
terrupted by Diſeaſe. But Dr. Briggs maln wo 
*tis but in few Subjects, there is any Decuſſation: n 
any Conjunction more than mere Contact. e 
, © Whence it is that we fee Objects ereck, when, as *: 
certain, the Images thereof are painted jnyertedly on by 
Retina, is another Difficulty in the Theory of Seeing N 
Cartes accounts for it hence; That the Notice the Sou 
takes of the Object, does not depend on any Image, nor of 
any Action coming from the Objec, bur merely from 
the Situation of the minute Parts of the Brain; whence 
the Nerves ariſe. E gr. the Situation of a Ca amen of 
the Optic Nerve, correſponds to a certain Par of the 
Brain; which occaſions the Soul to fee all thoſe Places 
lying in a right Line therewith. But Mr. 440/yzeur gives 
us another Account: The Eye, he obſerves, is only the 
Organ, or Inſtrument : Tis the Soul that ſees, To en- 
quire, then, how the Soul perceives the Obje& ered by 
an inverted Image, is to enquire into the Soul's Faculties, 
Again, imagine that the Eye receives an Impulſe on its 
lower Part, by a Ray from the upper Part of an Objed; 
mult not the viſive Faculty be hereby directed to conſider 
this Stroke as coming from the Top rather than the Bottom 
of the Object, and conſequently, be determined to conclude 
it the Repreſentation of the Top? | | 
_ SEELING, A Horſe is ſaid to See}, when upon his 
Lye hog, there grows about the Breadth of a Farthing 
of white Hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural Colour; 
which is a Mark of Old Age: An Horſe never Sel til 
he is Fourteen Years old, and always before he is Sixteen 
at fartheſt: The light Sorrel and Black, ſooner Hel than 
any other. Horle- Jockeys uſually pull out thoſe Hairs 
with Pincers; but it there be ſo many, that it cannot be 
done, without making the Horſe look bald and ugly, then 
ris colouf their Eye-brows, that they may not appear 
old; 1 
SEGMENT of à Circle, in Geometry, a Part of 
Circle comprehended between an Arch and the Chord there 
of, Thus the Portion AFB A (Tab. Geometry Fig 23) 
comprehended between the Arch A F B, and the Chord 
AB, is a Segrrent of the Circle AB E D, Oc. a Sg 


of ſo many Degrees. The Term Segment is alſo appli 


by Extenſion, to Ellipſes and other Curvilinear Figures. 


As tis evident every Sc2ment of a Circle muſt either be 


greater or leſs than a Semi- circle; the greater Part of the 
Circle cut off by a Chord, i. e. the Part greater than 4 
Semi. circle, is call'd the greater Segment, as ADEB; 


leſſer Segment, as A F B, Ec. The Angle which the Churd 
AB, makes with a Tangent L B, is called the 4:y/ 
a Kgment. Some, indeehiedl the Two mixt Angles 


comprehended between the Two Extremes of the Chor : 
made with the Arch, Ang/es of the Segment. 


The Height of a C gment Fa, and 77 its Baſe ar 


Chord B a, being given, to ſin the Area of ble Seger ; 
Find the Diameter of the Circle. (See DiAux Tig) b. 


this deſcribe a Circle, and draw the Baſe of the $9" 
AaB; draw R, AC, BC; and find the ere of 
Degrees of the Arch AF B. From the Diameter 1 


and its Ratio to the Periphery, find the Periphet) itle K 
and from the Ratio of the Periphery to the Arch AD 4 
and the Periphery itſelf, find the Lengt 


h of the Arc 


ADB. This done, find the Area of the Sector A PB uo 


See Szcror. And that of the Triangle AB. ®' 
ole from | 6 


If the Area of the greater Sgguuent A DE Ar Geftot 


quired, the Triangle A CB mpſt-be added to AD : b 
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ia part bs. Sphere. Phe Civilidhs ein che one ivigthe Poſe fenen; the bike 
— ated by a Portion ot its 8 and à Plane which er Gy = * Paeſſumern, the of bet, 
an tf 3, paſting ee cur of (thoCentre +; This 


5 U . N | f a by SEIZE or SEASE, in the Sea en 50 7 | 
l ly called e here: See Sucripy,, ac or bind peur 2o-Fyten Lu oder ren 
delt more s ſuchti 4 8. | Ee eg 4595 J þ Rope ken The Kess of 4 Bog. NOM eds 1 8. 
oy AA of the Sphere, Jes cd ane de Chain'in the Fore-ſhip of Hg. Bost by 
0 Punch by Kultipthing rhe ga ©. SEIZING 3-(in! Balcony oh uten an ff. 3, 
* be the Altiia SHITE cies ce 0 Ly conryY/i i, gripes 
W | 1 de uh” 8 faſt-within her Claus. „„ 
the ang 101 Merch — — -otmer6e,” am Atreſt made''of ſome 
by e thass. quence. ofa rene oe ut Re errpte either: eee 
4 leis e MUPNEre, thüefz Io. of Tome La, or of 'ſorhe' expreſs Order ef che 
Ws | "tb 51 ek adius of t ing. Contraband Goods; thoſe fraudulently -Entered; 
the Boland berge e Ot N Vana Entering at all; or landed at weong 
the W Stat Bs multi Ivido the 45 1 159 | * * are tubject to Fm See ConTraninpy." I . 
| to Surface of the Fi 23 50 th * N half goes to the Seivor of Informer; 
tar. ger dend che 8 4 þ 8 yon * r Hal to the King. In Hunde, Half the 
At ee bY 1 Qu. eee te. a0; painted. tnnefis, O. Seis a, uſe to be burnt, And the” 
85 lap aght, | This later ethod ſuppoſes” the Axis of other Half ſent Abibad: But in 1715, by an Arret bf 
3 ys here do be given ; if not, it may be found thus : Council, it wb appointed the — ul | hay ne 
1 di Airude of the Segmnenr be called a, And int Serie. 8 EN IDE. in Nara Whole fhoald de ieee 
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ve - SEGNENT-LEAVES 5 thus Botaniſts call thoſe' che T. be: Nberpi, Deſeription. Since the Invention ot 
> Learts, that” are cur" and divided intg/thany Shreds or nos, Ji af en el is valtly improved. Wehave 
ce Sica a e , 15205! 17 eee _ iſtinck ames for moſt of . Seas, Lakes; 
a SEOMOIDAL, VALVES, in Anstomy, are little gebraten ©: vilible/in dire Moon Body. Hevelius, a 
« naler of the" Pulchonary-Attery ; thus called from their cho publiftect de g, and Bourzue. maiſter of Danrsiek, 
ks reſembling Segments of Circles; but more uſually Semi- Elac 1 fas 4 e firſt Selenography, named the ſeveral 
E le Lalzen See SITA... 00 RO Moon from thoſe of che Earth : Ricciolus. 
l CREA NT, is the. Herald Word for Griffins! 0mm "he Names of the celebritetl Aſtrohomers and Phi- 
f r : '- +) UP nents! 7 an What the oncicalls Mons Porphyrires the 
. SEJANT}" is a Term uſed in Heraldry; when a Lyon, 4 " Anſweind. What the one calls Etna, Sinai, 
i or other Beaſt, is drawn in an Eſcutchebn, ſitting like 'a' 77; 9 HT mus, Oc. the other calls Copernicus, Po 
: Cat with his Fore- feet Rtreipht, | 0510 215th Gb ve Guifers 4, Go. See Moor. At the oyal 
SEIGNOURAGE, ia: Night or Due belonging to a W GY they continue to make Selenographic 
2 * = ore pen foe 3 e. Mn has publiſh da Work call'd Jaſtructions 
t ging to Prince che tn ig of Mone v. Es ane 4 RY PHOL F | n 46 ri 
x 1 2 „ *'SELEUCIANS, a Sec of ancient Hereticks call d alſo 


called alfdCoimage 5 in the baſer Latin, Moneragium. This yr. 1 V 1ent Here l 
Duty is not —— the Ame; but changes Tera 0 = mans.” * and Fler mias Joyning Forces, and 
che Plegfure of the Prinee; and che Oczaſions of States dh the TS gether, taught, That God was Corporeal; 
'Tis in ſane-meaſure for the Diſcharge of this Duty that bo * Hen Matter was Coeternal with him; and 
Aloy was invented ; chat is, the Mixture of other Metals aud Kir. Ten Soul was form'd by the Angels, of Fire 
with Gold-and Silver And Air: hey denied that 71 Chriſt ſate at the Right 
Under our ancient Rings, for every Pound of Gold net God" dlertio „That he had quitted that Right, 
— 1 the Maſs to be Coined, the King's Duty was = (a og rem; — into the Sun. See PnILAs- 
ive Shillings ; one Shilling, and ſometimes Eighteen Nr pr! . 55 
Pence Mirecr wen dhe Matter of the Mint. Vader # er in Chronology. The Æra of the Seleu- 
Einar he Third, the Seignowrage of every Pound Weight 4 5, or the. Syro-Macedonian Ara, is a Computation of 
of Silver,”was Eighteen-penny Weight, which was then Far commencing from the Eſtabliſhment of the Se- 
<quivalent- to a Shilling. Under Henry V. the King's . a Race of Greek Kings, who Reign'd as Succeſſors 
Seignourage for every Pound of Silver Was Fitteen-pence. 2 3 the Great in Syria; as the Pr way s did in 
Mt preſet the King claims no Sejgrourage at all, but the 72 png on 2 5. we find erprele din the Book of Mac- 
Subject has his Money coined at the public Expence: cavees, and on a great Number of Greet Medals ſtruck by 
Nor has the K ing any Advantage therefrom, but what he _ Cities os ris, Se. The Rabbins and Fews call it, 
has by the Alloy. In Franck, under Philip Auguſtus, the Ki : _ of Contratts,” becauſe being then ſubje& to the 
Signourage, was one Third of the Profit made by the Ge ol Orte, they were pe, =; follow their Method 
Coming, st. Zoxis r dit at one Fifteenth Part of the 9% embuting in all Contracts. The Arabs call it Therick 
Value of the Money Coined, King ohm at Three Livres Dilkarnam, Era of two Horns, which ſome ſay ſignifies 
the Mark of Gold. Charles VII. by ceaſon of the di- the Era of Alerander the Great; by reaſon that Prince 
| fireſs'd State of the Fingncea..rais'd it to Three Ecarths of bore Two Rams Horns on Medals, in Imitation of Jupiter 

te Value, Tais XIII. fd it at Six Livres the Mark Jutz whole San be would needs be. But othets'un- 0 

®EighrQunces of Gold, and Ten Sols, the Mark of Silver. ©5204 It-much' better of the Two Kingdoms of * Syria . 
the XIV. took away the Right of Seienourace in 1679, and Ep ypr, which were now cloven or divided; and of 
mo 'twas re- eſtabliſhed in 1689 on the Foot of 8 fingle Empire parted into two Monarchie. The 
Livres, Ten Sols the Mark of Gold, and Twelve Sols, Six rand Point, is to know the Year wherein the Separation 
Velen 785 1—— — — — — _ 5 1 is the — when Seleucus 
© mutt be obſerved, that for the levying of this le runder Captains, and the firſt of the Selencides; 
that for the levying of this Duty of eſtabliſh'd his Throne in Syria, Without detailin ths 


Signeurage, the juſt Val : : 
by the Value of pl Dut 4 97: 196) e ** augmented various Sentiments of various Authors, it may ſuffice to 


SEISIN. ; N i PW. .- ::- obſerve; Th di ben Accounts: che r 
Poſſe 7 N, 107 Law, krom the French Seiſine, ſignifies year of thi 9 N e cy 
according 7: . nie Seiſin is the firſt Poſſoſſion. Seiſin, hich was 12 Tears After Hlaramder d D bo 80 2E. . 
Fat. * Kia 8 Law, is Two-fold ; Sin in SELLA, in Anatomy, Sella Eiuina, Sells Throtu — 
rl Poſſeſſion is taken. Gn % nn ie, uben a Corpo* die Sphonaides; A Name given the Four Apopliyſes:of 
is done, which "vor iſm in Law, is, when ſomething | 75 SPhenbiaes 8 a e * of 
rolment. = chi 15 25 accounteth a Jen; of 0 In- card of their forming a e e i Saddle” which 
Lands and 0 Va, 19 * me 4 2, gat Wd N e Latins call Aa. See IN. Th j n 
ſeiſed of 4 = Ph Bo .the © had be by We ong Dife alſo called by he Greek N — ee. 55 5 
in quietly taken, hath Sein do Dro 2 , ee, Gere. tained the pituitary Glands, and in ſome Beaſts, ene ere 
o, 10 Man ' diſcs fin de Droit, & 4e Claime, where- Mirabile. See Spr + CINE ans ge 
i ge him by his own Perce or Saen nee 
E $ed-by lle, Stifin in Law, or actual I. N11 - SELL, 
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L, in Building, is of Two kinds, is, Ground- 


N Piece of Timber: in a Timber 


Building, ad that whereon the whole Superliracture is 


raiſed s ind Jiinqow: Sell, called allo Hindoampvil, the 


bottom Pierce in a Window Frame. See WaN Y W. 
 SEMBIANS, a Sc of ancient Hereticks, denominated 
from theit Leader, Sebi or Sermbianys, ho condemn d 
all Uſe of Wine, as Evil of itſelf; perſuaded his Fol- 
lowers, that the Vine was 2 Production of Satan and the 
Easth; denied the Reſurrection of the Dead, and rejected 
aſt. of the Books of the O% Teſtament... Fover. 
. SEMBRADOR, an Engine, invented by Dom J. de 
Taucatelts, for the evenly Swing of Seeds; deſcribed in 
the. Philoſaphical Tranſeflipns, under the Title of the 


low 


and receive. their neceſſary Noutiſhment ; 
ry little Care taken in the Praftice of this im- 


ef 16 
b Bea of Husbandry; but all forts of Grains ſown 


Haagfuls, caſt at az by which means Four Parts 
in Five of the Seed are loſt. To remedy this Inconve-: 


niegee, the Smradar or Srever, is invented, which being 


faſtened to the Plough, the whole Buſineſs of Nowings, 


Sewing and Harrowing is done at once, the Seeds mans 
Trouble ſaved, and the Gmin ſpread at equal Diſtances, 


and equally deep at the bottom of the Furtow. An Ex- 


eriment hereof was made before the En Leopold in 
— Fields of Luxemburg in Aufiria, whete the Land 
vſually yields four or fivefold ; but the Crop from''the 
Ground ſewed by this Inſtrament, was Sixty fold, as 
appears by a Certificate of the Emperor's Of cer, appointed. 
to ſee the Experiment: Sign'd Viewne, August 1. 1663. 
A Figure of the Sexabrader, we have in the Tyanſactbions, 
by the Earl of Caſijermaiy, | 

SEMEIOSIS, in Medicine, See Dracxogs. 
SEMEIOTICA, chat Part of Medicine, which confiders 
the Signs or Indications of Health and Diſcafes z and en- 
ables the Phyſician to judge what is, was, or will be the 
State, Degree, Order and Effect of Health or Sicknels. 
Ser Sian and Imi cA Tex; ſee alſo Mypricrne The 
Werd is furm'd from the Greek Eguenrum, of Tender, 


NIN FERIE, in Antiquity, Feaſts held 
1 among the Reaaus, to ubtain of the Gedg a 
plentiful Harveſt. They were held in the Temple of Ter- 
ra, or the Earth; where ſolemn Sacrifices were offered, 
1 Nera and Ceres, The Time of the Celrbration was 
Mecralias obſerves, they were moveable Feats, They 
had their Name from Seen, Seed. | 

SEMETS, in Botany; Dr. Gre uſes the Word for the 
Apices of the Attire of Plants. See Arzexs. ; 

SEMI, a Word barrow'd from the Latin, fignifying 
Half; but only uſed in Compelitian with other Words, 
as in the following Examples. The French, inſtead of 
Semi, frequently uſe Dems. | 

in Muſic, Si has three ſeveral Uſages ; Firſt, when 
added to a Note, it expreſſes a Diminution of Half its 
Value, as S$erti-lreve, Sc. which See. Secondly, when 
added to the Name of an Hterval, it expreſſes a Diminu- 
tion, not of Half, but of a minor Half-tone, or four 
Commas in the whole Compaſs, Thirdly, it ſometimes 
ſigniſies an Imperfection. Thus Semicirco/o or Circolo- 
mera, fignifies an imperſect Cirde, which is the Mark 
of imperfect Time, that is, of double Time; whereas, 
ay Circle, being a Character of Perfection, marks triple 


ime. | : 
SEMI-ARIANS, a Branch of the Ancient Ariars ; 
conſiſting of ſuch ac, in Appearance, condemned the Errors 


of that Herefiarch, but yet ieſced in the ys wa 
thereof; only palliating and hiding them under ſofter, 
and more mace rate Llerms. Tis true, they ſeparated 


ſrom the a 1 * _ me could never be 
brought to acknowledge, that the was Hommooufios, 
chat is, conſubſtantial, or of the ſame Subſtance with the 


They would only allow him to be Homoiouſios, 


is, of 4 Subſtance like the Father. Though, as to 
fan, they only differ d from the ox by a 


Letter; yet were they, in Effect, in the Error of the 
rears ; 4s they placed the Son in the Rank of Creatures, 

not avail the: teaching, thet there was no other 
aeature of the fame Clais with him; fince by denying 
hm eevfublianta] with God,abey eſfectaallyy ban 


ſuch alas uit ſeams, i xt with U XY. 
SKMEBREVE, ia Muſic, a Note, or Meafure of Ti 


comprehending the Space of Two ms, or Foar 
Crotchets, or Half a Breve, The Semi-breve is ac» 
counted one Meaſure or Time ; ax the Integer, in Fractione 


L 50,0 


SxMI-Cix cf E, in G 


% Sembrader. The Perfection of Agriculture is al- 
— gonſiſt in ſetting the Plants in proportionable E 
Spaces, and giving ſufficient Depth to the Roots, that they 


may ſpread, 


Extremities of the Diameter, to a 


geed- Time, ufually in the Month of Nannary; fur 


SEM 
and Mulriples 


whereof the Time ef the d. , 
expreſſed. N Thus the Minim is expreſs 2 ther Kew 
„ Cane by d ol a Mealate'or Spe, N f 
by 2.4.3 Zong by 4, this Is, by 4 Meatures „ pre 
he Chatadter of he Semi-brenels C0. 
cometry, a Figure cn 
erence, See CigerE. Two NI. Circle ne 
each other 5 one . þ his in La Only a 
Semi. Urele is alſo an Inſtrument iti Survevine nl © 
Graphomerer, It coutilts of a Se e ing, jo. ah 
(Tab. Surveying Fig, 16, ) divided into 189 Dogs © 
ſometimes ſubdiyided, Diagonally or otherwiſy, ne fr 
nutes, - This Limb is fubrended by a Dianieter Po, A. 
:xtremities whereof are Erected two Sighrs. In th. "Va 
of the Sen circle, or the Middle of the Diamete ow 
a Box and Needle. On the fame Centre is 6 4 z ff 
dade or moveable Index, carryi two other Sights 71 
The whole is mounted on a Katt wich a Ball and S0 n 
In Effect, the Sui. cirrle is nothing elle but Hilf 
Theodwite ; with this only Difference, that whereas he 
Limb of the T hrozettre, bein an intire Circle, take ; 
all the 360* ſucceſſively; in the Emi Circle, the ems. 
only going from 1 to 180, tis uſual to have the his ow 
180%, or thoſe from J 189” to 360%, graduated in — 
Line on the Limb, within the former. N pra: 


Do rake an Ade with Saut. Cine, 


Place the Inſtrument in ſuch Manner as that the 
CG may hang over one Leg of the A ole, to — 
and the Centre C over the Vertex of the ſame, The fir 
is done by looking through the Sights F and G a the 
ties - Mark fixed up in ous 
Extremity of the Leg: The latter is had by letting fall a 
Plummet from the Centre of the Inſtrument, Thi; done, 
turn the moveable Index H TI on its Centre towards the 
other Leg of the Sami. circle, till through the Sights fixed 
on it, you ſee a Mark in the Extremityof the Leg, Then, 
the Degree which the Index cuts on the Limb, is the 
N ae ber if the Semi. circle, 

Lt of rhe Semi-circle, they are the 
with thoſe of the Theodolite. See Tnrobof Tz. a 

SEMI-Curium, a Half-Bath, wherein the Patient is 
only up to the Navel, See Batu. 25 
SMz-Diant rz, 4 Right Line drawn from the Centre 
of a Circle or Sphere, to its Circumference ; the ſine 
with what we otherwiſe call Radius, See Ra itt. The 
Diſtances, Diameters, Cc. of the Heavenly Bodies, ar 
uſuelly eſtimated by Aſtronomers in Sami diameters of ou 
Earth, See EAxru; See alſo Son, Ptaxzr, Gt. 


To find the Semi-diameters of the Primary Plants in 
ES; Semi-diameters of rhe Earth. | 


Since the Sun's true Ser2i-diamerer is 142 Semi-diameter! 
of the Earth; and we have the Ratio of the Diane! 
of the Primary Planets to that of the Sun (See Dil - 
METER 5 their Semi-giamerers are eafily found by the 
Rule of Three: Thus, the Semi. diameter of Saum wil 
be found 203+ ; that of his Ring 43 W; that of ir 
27 rx; that of Mars 35; that of Venus 2; and that of 
Mercury Y. ; | 

SRMI-Cor ox, in Grammar, one of the Points ot Stops, 
ufed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Members of Sentences from 
each other, See SzNTENCE and Point. The Mark ot 
Character of the Semzi-coloz is (;) It has its Name, 4 
having a ſomewhat leſs Effect than a Colon, or 2 . 
manding a ſhorter Pauſe, The Uſe of the Seni. cn, 
the Grammarians generally ſay, is, To mark a Senſe leis 
compleat than the Colon, and more compleat than 
Comma; but this only conveys a very obfcure Idea. i. 
effect, the preciſe Uſe of the Semi. culon, or what it 1 
diſtinguiſhes it from the Colon, is a Thing very inte 
known in the World. Our beſt Authors ſeem to uſe lem 
promiſcuouſly, See Cor ox. 3 

Mr. Vara, we believe, is tbe firſt (and he in mw 
ſent Year 1724) who ever ſettled the preciſe Uſe of We 
Semi. calon. His Obſervation is, That the Am 
Properly uſed to diſtinguiſ the conjunct Members of * 
ences: Now, by a conjuntt Member of a _— 
means, fuch a one as contains at leaſt two ſimple Mem! Jed 
See SyNTENCE, Whenever, then, a Sentence can be div! 
into fereral Members of the ſame Degree; which 9 
again diviſible into other fimple Members, rhe forme? 1 
to be ſeparated by a Semi.colon. For an Row 
Forrune dear a great Sway over him, who has ng h — 


and concerted every Cireumiſtance of an Affair; u fg 
not cmi every Thing, without Reſerve to Fortune. 4 
ſhe have too 2 hold of us, Again, & 


u Heger Heraus andaoin ore}, noni . 


= 


. 


I 


> F523 


* A «> N 2 


nent dualerer new minus ih Caiga, vederec 
* — Sexti hui immnaantis quam tum im vi 
2 elt andi An leitance in a more complex 
nt ne have in Cicero, Rei ſamiliaris primmm ben 
__ nene darf dH; ram quam Muri mis, 
ee oe nen Provieat ; deinde argeattir rations, 
_ e hividini Potins dane 
Ae Abe £9 $en4/vientie: Peres, But though the 
1 i of the Hemi. Galen, be to diltinguiſh oonjunct 
1 For upon 41yramng a ence into 
eee 
che ſame es are to be diitinguiſhed by 
qebeet Parts of Thue : Whoe — 2 overuthen wich Parety 
ill ind, that Coldne atempt, Injuries, Sc. 
the (awe evo Or thus: Nihil eſt IT 14m 


mem, gang Jae . rape $A _—— 2 
tte to each other z but relate to the ſame Verb, 
- Teal by a Semi cu: Thus Cicero. Ex hac parte 
ck illine.perwarita ; Rue fides, iilimc fraudatio; tum 
20 ec ſcelus, & c. Hither like wile may be referred 
ry where the whole going before, the Parts 
dach ws | 
3 
| 1 eat, in Mufic, a deſective Octave; or an 

Odare diminiſhed, of a minor Semi tone, or four Com- 
mas, Gee DIA PA . S : 

Sunt-Dlarahrx, in Muſie, a defeRive Fifth, call'd 

irn. 11144 ee ee 
Nau Dia T6 gen. m Muſic, a defective Fourth, 
cal d, properly, a falſe Faure. See Foux rx. 

Sx Dovnt s, inthe Ramiſo Bre viary, a Term uſed for 
ſuch Offices and Feaſts as are celebrated with leſs Solem- 
Ae e een Oles bas doable hehe, 

ones, The Sumi. oui ce double Veſpers, 
Nise Leſſons at Martins; but the Anthems are —4 re- 
doubled, 'T'is perform'd on Sunduyt, in the Octaves, and 
in Feaſts mark's for Semi-40uble in the Calendar, 
| 1 * | 5 Ly 12 Fares 3 
Membtanes of a Seil un igure, placed in the Orifice of 
the Pulmonary Artery, to 4— the Relapſe of the Blood 
into the Heart at the time of its Dilatation. See Va Vvx. 
Swmu-Oabswarts, in Geometry, the Halves of the 
Ordinares ot Applicates, See Onpanart, 1 
81m · Fax Abt. a, in Geometry, a Curve defined by the 
N N; MA = , ax? ===. See 
444 8 

In En parabidas : 43” : a2 nm af gf! 
of the Powers of the Sami. ordiuates, are as the Powers of 
the Abſcifſes one Degree lower; E gr. in Cubical Smi- 
F 

SuI-PITASiaks, a Name anciently, and even at this 
Day, given to ſuch as retain ſome Tincture of Pelagianiſm. 
| See PrLaGians. S. Profper, in a Letter to St, Augnſtin, 

calls them Reliquias Pelogri. 

Many learned Men,principally among the Gauli, who cou'd 
not come into St, Aug s Doctrine of Grace, c. were 
accuſed of Semi. pelagianiſim: They were alſo call d Prieſts 


| 1a that City, (A un. who had been a Deacon of Con- 


the Chief of theſe Semi. pelagians. 8. Proſper, who was 
Cotemporary with him, and who attack d him "ny vigo- 
| foully, tells as, That Caſſan endeavouring to keep 1 know 
not what Medium between the Pe/Agians and the Ortho- 
| not agree either with the one of the other. 
The Semi pelqians, with the Orthodox, allowed of Ori gt 
nal Sin ; but denied, that Man's free Agency could be fo 
weed by this Sin, that he could rot of timſclf do 
| famething which might induce God to afford his Grace 
22 than another, They taught, That che Graee 
u ſaves Men, was not given t from the mere 
but according to his eternal Preſcience, where- 
he foreſaw who they were that would believe in hin. 
Von dz that the Vocation or Call to the Goſpel, was 
S"atutous; but added, at the ſame Time, That it was 
fen e all, inaſmuch as God defired all ſhould be 
8 Tmey by 
ace 3 chu to Eternal Life, 
4 ſhould perſevere in the Fa 82 Ft : 
ROOF, an imperſect Proof, Depofitions o 
: fngle Evidence only make a Semi. frog. S 0 TNESS. 
SIE —— 
fe, in enormous Caſes, = e 
MY determines theas ty the Torture. 
ade brd is an Ale of the Planets, when 
Hyg each other 4 Degrets, or ont Sign and aw 


kur pa vrz, in Maſte ges Qbavxx; 


1 


of Marſeilles ; in regard their Errors had their firſt Riſe 
flantizople, and was afterwards a Prieſt at Marſeilles, was 


Stim- Obtdrit z; is ab AlpeR of the Flanetz when at 
the Diitance of 36 Degrees — one another. See Asr kor. 
Suui-SzxriL E, or Senu-fixth; or C. & an Aſpect of two 


Planets, whetein they att diſtäut From each other, one 


Twelfth Part of a Circle, or 40 Degrees, Sec Ascii. 
The Smi; ſirth was added 0 che aedbst Aſpects by 
Kepler; and; as he ſays, from Meteotological Qblervations, 
11 in Anatomy. See TaANsVERSAT18 
81. CW | 
Sr: Tong, in Muſic; one of the Degrees, or con: 
citinous Intervals; of Concords : See Denk. There 
are three Degrees, or leſſer Intervals, by which 4 Sound 
can move upwards and downwards ſucceſſively froin one 
xtreme of any Concotd to the other, and yet -produc 
true Melody; and, by means whereof: ſeveral Voices, — 
laltruments are capable of the necefliry Variety in paſſing 
from Concord to Concord. Theſe Degrees, are the 
greater and lefler Tone, and the Semri-rone. The Ratio 
of the Firſt is 8 9; that of the Second 3: 10. See 
onz. The Ratio of the Semi. tone is 15 : 16. whichi 
Interval is called a Hm. tone; not that tis geomietrically 
the Half of either of the Tones, for tis greater; but 
becauſe it comes ſoinewhat near it: is allo call'd the 
Natural Semi tone, and the Greater Semi. tunt, becauſt 
greater than the Part it leaves behind, or its Comple- 
ment to a Tone, which 16 15 : 16 in the Leſs Tone, and 
129 : 135 in the e The Sumi one is the Diffe- 
rence of the greater Third and Fourth, of of a Fifth; 
and lefler Sixth, _. | 6 7585 
Every Tore of the Diatonic Scale is divided into a 
ater and Leſ5, or a Natural and Artigcial Senir-tene. 


Mr. Malcolm oblerves, "Twas very natural to think of a 


Diviſion of each Tone, where 15 : 16 ſhould be one 
Fart in each Diviſion, in regard this being an unavoida- 
ble and neceſſary Part of the Natural Scale, wou'd' rea. 
dily occur as, a fit Degree, and the more, 48 tis not far 
from an exact Half Tone. In effect, the Semi-rbj;6s are 15 
near equal, that, in Praftice, at leaſt; on molt Inſtruments, 
they are accounted equal, Io that no Diſtinction is made 
into Exeater or Zeſs. "Theſe Femi.cones are called fi- 
tious Notes, and, with reſpect to the Natural ones, are ex- 
preſi d by Characters called Hats and Sharfs: See Fra r. 
and Sane. Their Uſe is to Remedy the Defekts of 
Inſtruments, which having their Sounds fixed, cannot be 
always made to anſwer to the Diatonie Scale: See Sca bz 

y means of theſe we have a new Kind of Scale, calle 
the Semi-toc-Scale. FR 2 

Szmi-Tonic.Stale, or the Scale of mi. tones; K Scale 
or Syitem of Muſic, conſiſting of 12 Degrees, or 13 Notes, 
in the Oftave ; being an Improvement on the Natural or 
Diatonie Scale, by inſerting between each two Notes 
thereof, another Note, which divides the Interval or Tone 
into two unequal Parts, called Sami ropes; See St MI- 
TONE» The Ule of this Scale is for Inſtruments that 
have fixed Sounds, as the Organ, Harpſichord, gc. 


whieh are exceedingly defective on the Foot of the 


Natural, or Diatonic, Scale. For the Degrees of the 
Seale be ing unequal, from every Note to its Octave there 
is a differem Order of Degrees; ſo that from any Note 
we cannot find any Interval in a Series of fixd Sounds: 
Which yet is neceſſaty, that all the Notes of a Piece of 
Muſic carried through ſeveral Keys, may be found in their” 
Joſt Tune, or that the ſame Sony muy be begun indiffe- 
rently at any Note, as may be neceſſary for accommoda- 


ting {ame Inſtruments to others; or to the Humæn Voice, 


when they are to accompany each other in Uniſon. 


The Diatonic Scale, beginning at the loweſt Note, be- 


ing ſirſt ſettled on an Inſtrument, and the Notes thereof 
dittinguifhed by their Names 4. . 0 4 6 . g; 


; e 
the inſerted Notes, or Sem-tones, are called Fiffitious 


Nozes, and take the Name or Letter below with 4 $ 
as c & called c Sharp ; ſignifying, that it is a Ser. tore 
higher than the Sound of c in the natural Series, or 


this Mark Þ (called a Hat) with the Name of the 


Note above, ſignifying it to be a mi. tonè lower, Now 
and I; being the two Semi tones the greater Tone is di- 
vided into; and 17 and 22, the Semi. tones the leſs Tong 


is divided imo; the whole Offave will ſtand as in the 


following Scheme, where the Ratio's of each Term te 
the next, are wrote Fraction wiſe between them below, 


Scale of 85711 FONRS: 


6. e. d. 41 of. 1.2... . ce 
LE H u in . f 4 44 35 


For the Names of the Intervals in this Scale it may be 
conſidered, that as the Notes adde@ to the natural Sale 
are not defign'd to alter the Species of Melody, but 
leave it ſtill Digtonic, and only corre} ſome DefoZts 
ariſing from fomething foreign 0 the Oe of the Scale 

8 ot 


— . —— He en, — , — Rn nn es 


SEMINAL Leaves: Much the 


to each Cathedral, under the Direction of the Bi 


of 'Mific, vis. the fixing and limiting the Sounds: We 
ſee the Reaſon why the. Names ot the Natural Scale are 
continued, only making, a Diſtinction of each into a 
Greater and Leſt. Thus an Interval of one Seni. tons 
is called a Leſſer Second; of two Semi- tones a Great ef Se. 
cond; of three Somitones, a Leſs Third; of four, A 
Greater Third; & 0% 7 mos! © ert 90 ie Fus; KW 

A ſecond Kind of Sextironic-Scate we have from -ano- 


ther Divifion of the Octave into Semi. tones; whiek oi 


performed by taking an Harmonical Mean between the 
Extremes of the Greater and Leſs Tone of the Natural 


Scale, which divides. it into two Si. tones nearly equal: p 


Thus the Greater Tom 8: 9 is divided into 16 1 17, 
and 17: 18; where 1 is an Arithmetical Diviſion, the 
Numbers ES Lengths of Chords; but if 
they repreſent the Vibrations, the Lengths of the Chords 
are reciprocal, vid. As: 1: 165, which puts the 
Greater Semi. tone I, next the lower Part of the 
Tone, and the Leſſer 17 next the Upper, which is the 
Property of the Hatmonical Divifion. 17155 the fame 
Manner the Leſſer Tone 9: 10 is dibidecf into the "two 
Sem tones 18 * 19 and 19 : 20, and tie whole Offave 
DT Ne  _n 


2-27 . : wet 
— * 39 


* 


e NDS 60 df ht ibn 1 7118 907 61 1918779 
C . C . d 1 Þ# . ef of 2 . 2 * . d. b. 5 10 
1 1 15 23 1 45 1 8. 2807 F 

1512 2 a 12 ne een e ee 

This Scale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the Phitoſoph; 
Vanſact. he made an Experiment” of, before the Royal 
Society, on Chords, exactly in theſe Proportions, which 
yielded a perfect Conſort with other Inſtruments, touch'd: 
by the beſt Hands. Mr, Malcolm adds, That having 
calculated the Ratios thereof, for his, own. Satisfaction, 
he found rhore of them falſe than in the precedin Scale; 
but their Errors were conſiderably leis, which made 
Amendadt) hd onto i » Boas GL e 
- SEMINAL, in Medicine, r. Spermaric, or ſome: 
thing belonging to the Semen or Seed. See SE EBPDßvꝰ . 


SEMuINALIS CAPSULA, or Seed. Bag, is the Husk, 
nue „er ei 


* 
1 
* * 


that contains the Seed of any Plant. 8 
- SEMINALES Peficule.'* See VxsICc VIE Sminales. 
| greateſt Part of all 
Seeds, ſown in the Earth, come up, or ſhoot forth at 
firft with little, plain, foft, and undivided" Leaves; 
which; becauſe they are uſually very different from the 
Leaves of the ſucceeding Plant in Magnitude, Figure, 
Surface, and Poſition, .are called mina Leudbes: As the 
little embrionated Plant, which lies in Miniature in every' 
Sd, is called the Planrula Seminalis. See PLANT and 

EAF. e „ 923225 il 

SEMINART, a Place appointed for the Inſtruction of 
young Perſons, deſtined for the Sacred Miniſtry, in the 
Duties, Ceremonies, and Offices thereof; firſt inſtituted, 
as Thomaſin tells us, by St. Auguſtin. Of theſe Semi- 
naries there are many abroad, furni ſnh'd with Halls for 


the Aſſemblies of the Exercitants, and little Chambers, or. g 


Cells, where each Perſon retires, ſtudies, and prays 
apart: Such is the Sexaznary of St. Sulpitius at Paris. 
The Council of Trent decrees, That Children exceed- 
ing 12 Tears of Age, be taken, brought up, and in- 
ſtructed in common, to qualify them for the Ecclefiaſti-- 
cal State; and that there be a minary of ſuch OE L 
OP. 
In France, the Eſtabliſhment of Sminaries is sei ö 
different from the Decree of the Council. None are 
taken in but young People ready to ſtudy Theology, and 
be ordained: So that the Seminayies are a Kind of 
Houſes of Probation, where the Vocation of Clerks is 
examined, and they prepared to receive Orders. For 
the Subſiſtance of theſe Seminaries, there are ſeveral Uni- 
ons of Benefices, or elſe the Clergy of the Dioceſe are 
obliged to contribute to maintain them. Pope Pius IV. 
having eſtabliſhed a Seminary at Rome, in 8 
of the Decree of the Council of Trent; by Advice of 
the Cardinals, it was given to the Jeſuits, who have made. 
ood Uſe thereof Among the Canons of S. Auguſtine, 
eminary is uſed for a Kind of College, or School, where 
Penſionaries are kept, and inſtructed in the Claſſical and 
other Learning. | 
The Houſes of the Society Je Fit ++ e File, eſta. 
bliſhed for the preparing of Eccleſiaſficks for Mifſio. 
ons among Infidels and Hereticks, are alſo called Semi- 
nartes : The Principal whereof is that at Rome, called, 
The .4poſtelical Cillege, Apoſtolical Seminary, Paſtoral 
338 Seminary ot the Propaganda, &c. 
SEMINATION, in Natural Hiſfory, Cc. the Act 


of ſowing or ſhedding, Seeg ; particularly, that of Vegeta- 
bles. See Sunn; - -- 
Aſſoon as-the Seed is ripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, Na. 
* for its being duly Sown : 


* 


tute takes ſeveral Meth 
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Not only by the Opening of the Ilten 1; 
Make ot the \geed LO Ame we dende in the 
Plants,”-which' affect a peraliat Soil or Seat. K d 
Poppy, Ser are bene; gad mall enougb, with, bu, 
Care, to fall direetiy dann to the Ground t farther 
thar ace large and lip ha ecbugh uo be expat hn 
Wind, are otten furniſhed with one ot war ed t0 the 
Ray them fool ſtraying too far from their to 
Thus the'Sexds of Avent have a ſiagle. Hacll. l 
Agrimomy and Gdoſe-graſe, many; both: has 
loving a warns Bank; aud e lait a Hedge, far 
ort, On che contrary,” mung Seeds are tarniſh; 


Aſh, Se, And partly, tos ehable them te 
Re e e leis Adiead, dar they tie. — hs * 
ſhould'tmiſe a-g00d Soil or Bed another may bit rw 
Kernels Pines have Wipgs, though hort ones. he 
by they don't fly in che Ale, buf 'only (flute — 
Ground.“ But thoſe of Typha, Dandelich, and Nye 
the pappeus Rind, have numerous long Feather 0 
which they are wafted every Way. Others ary fo. 
being laid än {pringy elaſtic Caſes, Which 5 
crack and burſt, dart their Scrd at convenient Diſt 
Thus, : Wodd. Sorrel having a fünning Root. Nature fo 
fir to ſow the Seed at ſomꝭ Diſtance, the doi of which 
is effected by a white, ſturdy, tendinous Coen, with 


and is violently -turn'd' Inſide outwards. \ The! 
Harts-tongue, and codded Arſmart, is flung, or —— 
by means of a Spring. wound, of' girt round the gel. 
caſe, When the Spring is become ſtark and tenſe enough 
it ſuddefily' breaks thè Caſe into two Halves, like litde 
Cups, and ſo flings the Seer. 

ther notable Means of © Sermination are: obſerved by 


* F * 


other Authors: A Quantity of Fern- Seed, Mr. Ray tells 
us, ne on a Paper, the Seminal Veſcule 
are heard to crackle, burſt, and, by a Microſcope, the 
Seeds are ſeen to be projected to a confiderable:Difance 
from each other. Dr. Sioanò obſerves, That che Gaia. 
1 flore Cæruleo, or Spirit Leaf, re Juiring wet Wes. 
ger to be ſown in, aſſoon as the heal Drop of Rain 
wuches the End of the Seed-Veſſels, with a ſmart Noiſe, 
and a fudden Leap; it opens it (elf, and, with à Spring, 
ſcatters its Seed. The Plants of the Cardamine-- Family, 
throw their Cods open, and dart out their Seed upon 2 
flight Touch of the Hand. Nay, Mr. Ray adds, That 
the Pods of the .Cardamine Impatiens not only burſt up 
the ſlighteſt Touch, but even by an Approach of the 
Hand to touch them, without any real Contat,— 
Other Plants ſow their Seeds by inviting Birds, by 
their agreeable Taſte and Smell, to feed of them, wal 
low them, and carry them about; thereby alſo ferti 
lizing them, by paſſing through their Bodies. In ſuch 
Manner are Nutmegs, and Miſſeltoe, ſown and props: 
ated. See NurMze and MisskLTok. | 
SEMITA LUMINOSA, is a Name given to a Kind 
of Lucid Tract in the Heavens, which, a little before 
the Vernal Equinox, may be ſeen about Six a Clock at 
Night, extending from the Weſtern Edge of the Hor- 
zon, up towards the Pleiades. The Phenomenon bath 
been taken · Notice of by Caſſini and Fatio, who both 
evince, That this Light comes diffuſed from both Sides 
of the Sun: Its Brightneſs is much the ſame with that 
of the Via Tactea, or the Tail of a Comet: lt is ſeen 
laineſt with us about the Beginning of Offter, or the 
atter End of February. Fatio conjectures, That the Bo- 
dies, or rather the Congeries or Ae of thoſe Bo- 
dies, which occafion a Light, doth conform to the un 
like a Lens, and takes it to have ever been the fame 3 
bur, Caſſini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt Number of {i 
Planets, which encompaſs the Sun, and give this Light 
by Reflexion, efteeming it alſo not to have exiſted long 
before he obſerved it. i r 
'SENA, or Senna, in Medicine, a purgative un 
much uſed in Compoſitions of that Kind: The Sn 
which bears it, is cultivated in ſeveral Parts of the 4 
vant, and grows five or fix Foot high. It puts fort 
woody Branches, furniſhed with Leaves on one 8 : 


beginning td dry, burſts open on one Side in an laſt, 


Its Flowers are yellow, and yield a Fruit in e 0 


2 flat Pod, containing ſeveral Lodges or Ce 2 
eeds, reſembling Grape: ſtones. Theſe Pods ſome P ö i 
cians prefer to the Leaves themſelves, There 15 allo # 
Kind of Suna cultivated about Florence, but tis men 

to that of the Levant, as is owned by the 774/495 2 

ſelves, Father P/umier mentions a Third Kind grown 4 
the Antilles Iſlands. M, Zemery diſtinguiſhes three gr | 
of Sena of the Levant, The firſt brought from - 6 
called Sena f Appaito, that is Cuſtom Sena, by pee 
the Cuſtom paid the Grand Seignior, for the Pries 


i. 
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ne it. The ſecond comes from Tiipoli: The 
A ld Sena of Mocha. The 3 eſe Kinds 
he firſt, which Pamer directs us to chuſe, in narrow 
s P "of a moderate Size, ſhaped like the End of a 
E pale green Colour, a penetratin Smell, ſoft 
Pike, Touch, Oe. The Sena of Tripoli holds the ſecond 
1 - in Goodneſs. Its Difference from that of Seyda, 
ua de its Colour, which is el 7 2 i em - 
6 and in a certain Harſhnefs, or Roughne 
w7 K . upon the Touch. Beſides theſe three 
2 of Seng, and their Pods; the Druggiſts ſell the 
= found at pu {roger — 8 ee * pry R 
r et much better than what they 
all peas which comes with it in the Bales, by way 
- 4 which many hold to be a Plant of no 
1 Package, an 7 4 
Vine, put in by Chance, 'or, at beſt, to increaſe the 
Weight. ee ee e 3 
| Sena, ordinarily found in our Shops, Dr. Quinay 
A that which is ſharpeſt leaved, an dich ime 
freſheſt The Brightneſs of its Colour, and Quickneſs of 
= Flavour, are the Indications of its Goodneſs ; for 
th 1 it has loſt its Scent, and grows dusky, it is good 
f "ittle . This Drug, at firſt taking, is apt to nau- 
{ar the Stomach; and therefore, if a little Cinnamon, 
_ or two of its —_ Water, - Ro it 
bro with leſs Sickneſs. This is exactly conform- 
_ bs Sentiments 1 12 * your ſays, —_ the 
i ality of this Herb reſides in its mucilagi- 
oe Jules which, the more' it 1s divided, 
ties the leſs in its Operation. Rulandus imagined a 
8 orifick Quality to be in it; and —_ order'd 
it in ſome Compoſitions of that Intention, is is o 
ancient in Medicine, that Schroder ſays, Serapion firſt 
ibed it. | g 
Pg ENA TE, an Aſſembly or Council of Seators ; that is, 
of the — ney ogy of a State, mw a _ 
in the Government, See SENATOR. As, the Senare o 
Tak of Carthage, Sc. among the Ancients z the Senare 
of Venice, of Genoa, E9c. —_— = 1 = 
Senate of Ancient Rome, was, of all others, the mot 
— during _ Splendor of the — Tu 
Roman Senate exercis'd no contentious Juriſdiction, It 
appointed Judges, m_— -ry of = —_— or _—_ the 
nights; but never ſtoop'd to judge any Proceſſes, in a 
Body. The Senate concerted 12 of War; appoint- 
ed who ſhould command the Armies ; ſent Governors into 
the Provinces 5 took Order, and diſpoſed of the Reve- 
nues of the Empire. Yet N not = _— — 
Power refide in the Senate. It cou'd not elect Magi- 
ſtrates, make Laws, nor decide of War and Peace: But 
in all theſe Caſes they were to conſult the People. Un- 
der the Emperors, when the Senate became diſpoil'd of 
moſt of its other Offices; they began to judge Cauſes. 
For Cauſes of leſs Conſequence they appointed particular 
8 E : 
Judges; the . principally Criminal Cn, 7 
reſerv'd for their own Cognizance, to be judg'd by 
them in a Body, and that frequently in the Emperor's 
Preſence. This was to keep their Heads from State Af- 


| fairs. Nero further committed to the Senate, the Judg- 


ment of all Appeals: But this did not hold long; nor 
do we find any Footſteps thereof any where but in the 
62d Novel. The Senate aſſembled on certain ſtated Days, 


. ordinarily on the Calends, Nones and Ides of each 


Month, Their extraordinary Meetings were on any other 
Days; when the Conſul, Di&ator, or Tribune, thought fit to 
call them, Their Place of Meeting, was either the Tem- 
ple of Concord, at the Gate of Capua, or in the Temple of 
Bellona: The Conſul prefided at the Senate. Till Auguſtus's 
ime, the Senate was always open'd with a Sacrifice. 
But that Prince, in Lieu thereof, appointed, That each 
Senator, e er he took his Place, ſhou'd offer Wine and 
Incenſe on the Altar of the God, in whoſe Temple they 
were met; and take an Oath, That he would give 
his Vote according to his Conſcience. | 
p\ carnaſſeus, and other Authors, mention it as a great 
clect in the Authority of the Roman Senate, That they 
ad none under their Command, to execute their Orders. 
f ence the leaſt Tribune had it in his Power to obſtruct 
Fas Decrees ; and hence it is, that when they gave 
: 8 — to the Conſuls, and Prætors, they did it with 
1 ind of Submiſſion, Si eis ita videtur ; If they think 


Od NAT SR. a Member of a Snate. There were Two 
the enge, Degrees, among the Rowan Nobility ; that of 
came th 7075, and that of the Knights : After the Two, 
—4 Wir The firſt hundred Senators were ap- 
with th y Romulus, called Patres. Upon the Union 
added NN Romulus, or, as others ſay, Tullius, 
to Ai; m_— Hundred, called Parres majorum Gentium, 
eld Tann them from a third Hundred added by the 


ider , f 
arquin, and called Patres miuorum Gentium, The 


[33]. 


or among ſuch as had 
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Number of Senarors was not fix d. In the Time of Grac 


chus they were 600 3 during the Civil Wars, they were 


reduced to 300. Julius Ceſar augmented that Number to 
800 or 900; and Argyſtus brought them back again 
to 600. The Choice ot Senators belong'd at firſt to the 


| Kings, then to the Conſuls, then to the Cenſors; who, 
in their Cenſus or Survey, every five Years, appointed 
new Senators in lieu of thoſe dead or degraded: At 


length it fell to the Emperors. Though, for a long Time, 
none were raiſed to the Dignity of Searors, but thoſe 


moſt conſpicuous for their Prudence, &c. yet ſome Re- 


gard was afterwards had to their Eſtate, leſt the Dig- 
nity ſhould become debaſed by Poverty. To hold the 


Dignity, a yearly Revenue of 800 Thouſand Seſterces 


was required, which amounts to nearly 6000 Pounds of 
our Money. Half as much was required for the Knights. 
The Senators who ſunk below this Revenue, were dif. 
carded, and eee e out of the Liſt by the Cenſor. The 
Senators; were ordinarily choſe from among the Knights, 

re the Principal Magiſtratures. 
Ar firſt the Magiſtrates were taken wholly from among 
the Senators; whence Tacitus calls the Senate, The Semi: 
nary of all Dignities: But after the People had been ad- 
mitted to Magiſtratures ; Senators were taken from amon 


ſuch as had diſcharged thoſe Offices, though, before, 


Plebeians. The Senators carried their Children with 
them to the Senate, to inform them betimes of Affairs 
of State: Their Children, however, had not Admittance 
till 17 Years of Age. | 

Some make a Diſtinction among the Senators. Be. 
ſides the Senators who were allow'd to ſpeak, and were 
ask'd their Sentiments, there were others, who, without 


ſpeaking, or being ever asked their Opinion, were 8 


to follow the Opinion of thoſe they thought the m 

reaſonable, and were hence called Seiarii. A. Gellins 

| Se us another Notion of the Pegiarii, and ſays, 
hoſe were thus called, who having never bore the 


Office of Curule Magiſtrate, were obliged to go to the 


Senate on foot. | | 

The Senators alone were allowed to wear the Habit 
calld Laticlavium: (which See) Had a Right to fit, and 
be carried in Curule Chairs; to aſſiſt at Plays, and 
Shews, in the Orcheſtra ; at Feaſts of the Gods, Sc. Alt 
which Privileges were reſerved. to ſuch as Augilſtus, (in 
the Reform he made of the too numerous Senate of 
Julius Ceſar) ſet aſide. They had the Names Senators, 
q. d. ola Men, given them in Imitation of the Greeks, 
who called their Senate yeprofav. So when the Atheni- 
ans aſſembled the People to conſult about the Affairs 
of the Public ; the Officers tummoned none but ſuch as 
were Fifty Years Old. The Egyptians and Perſians 
followed the ſame Example, after the Hebrews. The 
Lacedemonians, and Carthaginians received none but ſuch 
as were Sixty Years of Age. | 

SENATUS CONSULTUM, a Vote or Reſolution 
of the Roman Senate, pronounced on ſome Queſtion, or 
ſome Point of Law propoſed to it. The Senats conſulta 
made a Part of the Roman Law, when paſs'd. They 
were depoſited in the Temple of Ceres, under the Cu- 
ſtody of the Æadiles, and at laſt carried, by the Cenſor, 
to the Temple of Liberty, and put up in an Armory 
called Tabularia, See Law. | 

SENESCHAL, a Name anciently uſed for a Seward; 
form'd from the Saxon Sein, Houſe or Place, and Schalc, 
Governor. Thus the Sereſchal of a Baron is his Steward 
or Bailiff, who holds his Courts, and manages his 
Demeſne Lands: Sub-Sereſchal, his Under. Steward. 
High Seneſchal of England, is the High-Steward of 
England : High Seneſchal del Hotel dum Roi, the Steward 
of the King's Houſhold. The Ancients uſed the Term 
Seneſchallus indifferently with that of Dapifer, whence 
we are ſure it fignifies Steward, See STEWARD. 

SENSATION, the Action of perceiving external 
Objects, by Means of the Organs of Senſe. See 
SENSE. | 

To conceive the Manner wherein Suſation is effect- 
ed: Obſerve by the way, That all the Organs con- 


ſiſt of little Threads, or Nerves ; which have their Ori- 


gine in the Middle of the Brain, are diffuſed thence 
throughout all the Members which have any Senſe, and 
terminate in the exterior Parts of the Body: That when 
we are in Health, and awake, one End of theſe Nerves 
cannot be agitated, or ſhaken, without ſhaking the 
other; by reaſon they are always a little ſtretch'd, as 
is the Caſe of a tretch'd Cord, one Part of which cannot 
be ſtirr'd without a like Motion of all the reſt. 
Obſerve, again, That theſe Nerves may be agitated 
two ways; either by the End out of the Brain, or 
that in the Brain. If they be agitated from without, 
by the Action of Objects, and their Agitation be not com- 
municated as far as the Brain; as frequently happens in 

O1 "Sleep, 
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Sleep, when the Nerves are in a State 2 — 


Relaxation; 
the Soul does not then receive any new. But 
if the Nerves happen to be agitated in the Brain, by 

the Courſe of the Animal Spirits, or any other Cauſe; the 
Soul perceives ſomething, though the Parts of thoſe 
Neryes, that are out of the Brain, diffuſed through the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body, remain at perfe& Reſt: as like- 

wiſe is frequently the Caſe in Sleep, Laſtly, obſerve, by 
the way, that Experience tells us, we may ſometimes feel 

Pain in Parts of the Body that have been entirely cut 
off; by reaſon the Fibres in the Brain correſponding to 
them, being agitated in the ſame Manner as if they were 
really hurt; the Soul feels a real Pain in thoſe imaginary 
Parts. All theſe Things ſhew evidently, that the Soul 
reſides immediately in that Part of the Brain wherein the 
Nerves of all the 4 tin of Senſe terminate : we mean, 
| *tis there it perceives all the Changes that happen 
with regard to the Objects that cauſe them, or that 
have been uſed to cauſe them; and, that it only 
perceives what paſſes out of this Part, by the Me- 
diation of the Fibres terminating in it. See NRRvE, 
FiBRE, c. i 

Theſe Things premiſed, *twill not be difficult to ex- 
plain how Senſation is perform d; the Manner whereof 
may be conceiv'd from what follows. When the Point 
of a Needle, for Inſtance, is preſſed againſt the Hand, 
that Point ſtirs and ſeparates the Fibres of the Fleſh ; 
which Fibres are por e from that Place to the Brain, 
and when we are awake, are in ſuch a Degree of Ten- 
fion as that they cannot be ftirr'd without ſhaking thoſe 
of the Brain. If then, the Motion of the Fibres of the 
Hand be gentle, that of the Fibres of the Brain will be 
ſo too; and if the firſt be violent enough to break any 
thing in the Hand, the laſt will be ſtronger and more 
violent in Proportion. In like Manner, if the Hand be 
held to the Fire ; the little Particles of the Wood it 
throws off in great Numbers, and with a great deal of 
Violence, ſtriking againſt theſe Fibres, ot, communica- 
ting a Part of their Agitation thereto; if the Action be 
moderate, that of the Extremities of the Fibres of the 
Brain correſponding to thoſe of the Hand, will be mode- 
rate likewiſe: If it be violent enough to ſeparate any 
of the Parts of the Hand, as it happens in Burning ; the 
Motion of the Fibres in the Brain will be proportionably 
more violent. This is what befals the Body, when Ob- 
jects ſtrike upon it. We are now to confider how the 
Mind is affected. | 

The Mind, we have obſery'd, reſides R if we 
may be allow'd to ſay ſo, in that Part of the Brain 
where all the Fibres of the Nerves terminate. It at- 
tends here, as its Senſory, or Office, to look to the Pre- 
ſervation of all the Parts of the Body; and, of conſe- 
quence, muſt be here advertiſed of all the Changes that 
N and muſt be able to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe agreeable to the Conſtitution of the Body, and 
thoſe hurtful thereto. Any other, abſolute Knowledge, 
without a Relation to the Body, were uſeleſs. Thus, 
though all the Changes in our Fibres, do, in Reality, 
confiit in Motions, which ordinarily only differ as to 
more and leſs ; *tis neceflary the Soul ſhould look on 
them as Changes eſſentially different; for though in 
themſelves they differ but very little, yet, with regard to 
Preſervation of the Body, they are to be look'd on as 
eſſentially different. 

The Motion, for Inſtance, which cauſes Pain, frequent- 
ly differs exceedingly little from that which occaſions 
Titillation: Tis not neceſſary there ſhould be an Efſen- 
tial Difference between thoſe two Motions, but tis ne- 
ceſſary there be an Eſſential Difference between the 
Pain and the Tickling thoſe two Motions occafion in 
the Soul; for the Agitation of the Fibres, which accom- 
panies the Titillation, informs the Soul of the good 
State of the Body, that it is able to reſiſt the Im- 

reſſion of the Objects, and that it need not apprehend 
its being hurt: But the Motion, which occafions Pain, 
being ſomewhat more violent, is capable of breaking 
ſome of the Fibres of the Body; wherefore *tis neceſſa- 
ry the Soul be advertized hereot by ſome diſagreeable 

Senſation, that it may provide againſt it. Thus, though 

all the Motions which paſs in the Body only differ in 
themſelves, as to more or leſs, yet, whey conſidered, with 
regard to the Preſervation of Life, they may be ſaid to be 
eſſentially different : For this Reaſon it is, that the Soul 
does not perceive the Shakes, or Motions themſelves, which 

Co excite in the Fibres of the Fleſh : It would be 
uſeleſs to perceive them ; and ſhe would never be able, 
thence, to learn whether the Objects were capable of 
doing Hurt or Good. But ſhe perceives herſelf affected 

with Senſations, which differ eſſentially, and which ſhew- 

ing preciſely the Qualities of the Objects, as they regard 
the y, make her perceive, diſtinctly, whether or no 
thoſe Objects are capable of hurting it. 


either by what we commonly call the Five External Sms 


the Word Senſe; but are thus only denominated from Ans. 


In Effect, from a ſtrict Examination of the & 
„ e ie 


Senſes, it appears, that ſenſible Ob. 
upon the Body, for the . «xn, Gs 30 otheriig 
exciting a Change in the extreme Surface. fo than by 
of the Nerves. The Quilicy of which 8 te Fibre 
on the Figure, Bulk, Hardneſs, and Motion F o depends | 
ſo that according to all Appearances the ite Os, 
Objects, which ſhould agree in theſe Four —— 
Tex. 


would produce the ſame Senſation. Fro f 
ture of the Object; the 9 . — 2 che Nee yatiog ex 
the different Fabric of the Organ of Senſe . th acht; 
Place in the Medulla of the Brain, where Were 
ariſes ; and the different Degree of Motio ; Ne 
the Action of the Object is applicd, ariſe TEE erewith 
tions, and Ideas, in the Mind: none of which * Ee. 
any thing in the Action of the Object, or in AR 
of the Organ. And yet the ſame Action of 0 
Object, on the ſame Organ, always produce th lame 
Senſation or Idea: And the ſame Ideas neceſſatil 01 
the fame Diſpoſition of the ſame ſenſible Oral © 
_ — as = ” _ perceiv'd, were - wy in the 
and neceil; ect of the Acti 
lo is Action on the Organ, ger 
SE , a Faculty of the Soul, whe . 
external Objects, by means of ſome Adlon e 1 Ou 
made on certain Parts of the Body, called 07 8 
Senſe, and propagated by them to the Seyſory, Sans o 
Some uſe the Word Senſe in a greater Latitude: 
define it a Faculty whereby the Soul perceives Ideas 
Images of Objects, either convey'd to it from vibes 
by the Impreſſion of Objects themſelves, or nou 
within by ſome Effort of the Soul on the Senſory it (elf; 
Under this Notion, Senſe becomes diſtinguiſnible into 
two Kinds, External and Internal; correſponding to the 
two ſeveral Manners wherein the Images of the Objea, 
perceiv'd, either are occaſion'd, and preſented to the Nig 
v/2, immediately from without, or from within; that is, 


Hearing, Seeing, Sc. or by the Internal ones, Imaginaz- 
07, Memory, and Attention; to which ſome add Hager and 
Thirſt. But as theſe Internal Senſes are not ordinarily 
confider'd in the Notion of Sexſes, nor implied under 


logy ; we ſhall wave them to be turther.confider'd, under 
their reſpective Articles IMAGINATION, MRMORV, &. 

External Senſes, or, ſimply, The Senſes, in their general 
Signification, are the Means whereby the Soul appreiends, 
or takes Cognizance of External Objects; the Means, we 
mean, both on the Part of the Mind, and of the Body, 
The Means, on the Part of the Mind, are always the 
lame ; it being one and the ſame Faculty, whereby ve 
See, Hear, Sc. The Means, on the Part of the Body, 
are different; as different as are the Objects we are cor- 
cern'd to perceive : For the Being, and Well-being of 
the Animal, _ the End, Nature had in View in 
giving him any Perception of external Bodies ; by this 
the Meaſure and Manner of that Perception is regulated; 
and we have ſo many Ways of perceiving, and of per- 
ceiving ſo many Things, as the Relation we bear to 
external Bodies renders neceſſary for the Preſervation, &. 
of our Being. Hence thoſe ſeveral Organs of Ku, 
call'd Eye, Ear, Noſe, Palate, and the univerſal one Cuts; 
each of which is ſo diſpoſed as to give it ſome Repre- 
ſentation and Report to the Mind, of the State of extet- 
nal Things the Nearneſs, Convenience, Hurtfulneſs, and 
other Habitudes; and each of them a different one, c. 
cording to the Degree, and Immediateneſs, c. of the 
Danger, or Conventency. And hence the ſeveral Exerciſes 
. _ Organs, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taſting, and 

bel ing. \ 

For the eneral Manner wherein our Senſes act; d, 
more properly, the Manner wherein we become Senſible 
that is, perceive external Objects; See SENSATION: , 

For the particular Senſes, or, more properly, the Patt 
cular Manners, wherein we become ſenſille, by the pat 
cular Organs of Senſe; See HEARING, SEEING, kT. 
LING, Sc. { 

For the ſeveral Organs of Senſe, miniſtring to the ee 
veral Manners of * 1 See Exk, EAR, Nosk, Er 

Pliny obſerves, That of all the Sees, Feeling ” 
Taſting are what Man has in the greateſt Perfection. 4 
to Seeing he is excelled by the Eagle. Oc. as to in le 
ling, by the Vulture, & Sc. and as to Hearing, by the er 
even when hid under Ground. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 10- ad 
Senſes have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpen 7 
improved by Diſeaſes. Mr. Sole mentions 2 * 1 
man, who, during a Diſtemper he had in his Eyes, hen 
his Organs of Sight brought to be ſo tender, on 
he waked in the Night, he could, for a while, P Ti 
ſee and diſtinguiſh Colours, and other Objects; 9, | 
ſame Author gives an Inſtance of another rb, 
after getting half-fuddled with Claret, if he Wa" ,, 


N 


ke, for ſome Time, to read a moderate 


Id 
"te Philoſopl. Tranſ. No. 312. we have an 
DEE oe who continued Deaf and Dumb, 


by 
if 


at 0 : 
the 17th Year of his Age; when; upon 
0 bis Birth WT Ba he perceived an uneaſy Motion 
ods ; Brain, after which he gan to hear, and, by de- 
a; jo b ſneak, (11119041 affirms, That ſome Women of 


greed, 10 be ble, by their Eyes alone, to diſtinguiſh be- 
n d — black ho, and thoſe 5 white 
. 4e Lum. & Col . | 
5x8. A late excellent Author, gives us a more Juſt, 
1856 and Philoſophical Notion of Senſe; On his 
Lxten ole, Senſe is defined, A Porrer of Perception z or, A 
bc deen Kleis; IF what is abſolutely Paſlive 
en be properly called a Power. On ſome Occaſions, 
or" d of Power, he chuſes to call it, A Determination 
1 e Mind, to receive Ideas. See IpzA. The Ideas 
thu perceived, Or raiſed in the Mind, he calls Senſa- 


gre” he conſiders, either as Natural, or Moral: and 
he Natural, either as External, or Internal; though the 

Viſtribution is chiefly founded on the common Ways of 

Deng; for, in Reality, they appear to be all Natural, 
conceiving; 101 A nA 
1 necefſary : Some Reaſons, however, for the Diſtincti- 
: vill be ſhewn under the ſeveral Articles thereof. 
6 ne SzNsEs, are Powers of perceiving Ideas, upon 
the Preſence of external Objects. On ſuch Occaſions, 
ve find the Mind is merely Paſſive, and has not Power 
directly to prevent the Perception, or Idea, or to vary it 
it its Reception; as long as the Body is continued in a 
State fit to be acted upon by the external Object. When 
tuo Perceptions are entirely different from each other, 
or agree in N but the general Idea of Senſa- 
tion; the Power of receiving thoſe different Perceptions, 
are called different Senſes. Thus Seeing and Hearing de- 
note the different Powers of receiving the Ideas of Co- 
ours, and Sounds. And though Colours, as well as 
Sounds, have vaſt Differences amongſt themſelves ; yet 
is there a greater Agreement among the moſt oppoſite 
Colours, than betwen any Colour and a Sound: And 
hence all Colours are deemed Perceptions of the ſame 
S-nſe, All the ſeveral Senſes ſeem to have their diſtinct 
Organs, except Feeling, which is, in ſome Degree, diffu- 
{:d over the whole Body. ik 
Trternal SENSsES, are Powers, or Determinations of 
the Mind, to be pleaſed with certain Forms, and Ideas, 
which occur to our Obſeryation, in Objects perceived by 
the external Senſes. Of theſe there are two different 
Species, diſtinguiſh'd by the different Objects of Plea- 
ſure, vis. Pleaſurable or Beautiful Forms of natural 
Things, and Pleaſurable or Beautiful Actions, or Cha- 
raters of rational Agents: Whence the Internal Senſes 
| become diviſible into Natqral and Moral; though 
what we call the Jaternal Natural Senſe, our Author calls 
ſimply, and by way of Eminence, the Internal Senſe. 

In reflecting on our external Ss we plainly fee, 
| that our Perceptions of Pleaſure, or Pain, do not depend 
directly on our Will. Objects do not pleaſe us according 
as we incline they ſhould : The Preſence of ſome Ob- 
jects neceſſarily pleaſe us, and the Preſence of others as 
neceſſarily diſpleaſes us; nor can we, by our Will, any 
| otherwiſe Wen Pleaſure, or avoid Pain, than by pro- 
curing the former Kind of Objects, and avoiding the 
latter. By the very Frame of our Nature, the one is 
made the Occaſion of Delight, and the other of Diſſa- 
tistaction. In Effect, our ſenſitive Perceptions are plea- 
ſant, and painful, immediately, and without any Know- 
edge of the Cauſe of this Pleaſure and Pain, or of the 
Manner how they excite it, or are Occaſions of it, or 
| Vithout ſeeing to what further Advantage, or Detriment, 
| the Uſe of ſuch Objects might tend. Nor would the 
molt accurate Knowledge of theſe Things vary either 
the Pleaſure, or the Pain, of the Perception; however 
it might give a rational Pleaſure diſtin from the ſen- 
ible; or might raiſe a diſtin& Joy, from Proſpe& of fur- 
ther 2 in the Object, or Averſion, from A p- 
prehenſion of Evil. There is ſcarce any Object, which 
our Minds are employed about, but is conſtituted the ne- 
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e ſelves pleaſed with a regular Form, a Piece of 
0 tecture, or Painting, a Compoſition of Notes, a 
corem, an Action, an Affection, a Character; and we 


S irrer of the Idea then preſent to the Mind, 
with all its Circumſtances, though ſome of thoſe Ideas 
gs nothing of what we call ſenſible Perception in them 
3 thoſe which have, the Pleaſure ariſes from ſome 
fo the &* Order, Arrangement, Imitation, and not 
ie ſimple Ideas of Colour, or Sound, or Mode of 
tenſion ſeparately conſider'd. | 


| i 0 : 
K e to follow, that when Inſtruction, Edu- 


rejudice, of any Kind, raiſe any Deſire or 
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ceflary Occafion of ſome Pleaſure or Pain. Thus we ſhall 


are conſcious that this Pleaſure naturally ariſes from the 


SEN 


Averſion toward an Object; this Deſire; or Averfioj 
founded on an Opinion of ſome Perfection . 
ency, in thoſe Qualities, for Perception whereof we have 


the proper Serſes,"'\Thus, if Beauty be deſired by one 
be 


who has not the Senſe of Sight; the Def ** 
raifed * apprehended Re: rity: of Fi e oy 
_— of * b Softneſs, or ſome other Qua- 
ity perceivable e other Senſes: wi f 

the Ideas of Color. tn fe f without relation to 


The only- Pleaſure of Senſe, which our Philoſopher 
ſeem to conſider, is that Senſe, IN 


accompanies the ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation 5 but there ae greater Peg. 
ſures in thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which Fu 
the Names of Beautiful and Harmonious, The Power, 
then, whereby we receive Ideas of Beauty, and Har- 
mony, has all the Characters of a Snſe. Tis no Matter, 
whether we call theſe Ideas of Beauty; and Harmony, 
Perceptions of the external Senſes of Seeing, and Hearing, 
or not; we ſhould rather chuſe to call theſe Ideas an 
internal Senſe, were it only for the Convenience of di- 
ſinguiſhing them from other S»ſarions of Seeing ail 
Hearing, which Men may have without Perception of 
Beauty and Harmony. See Pt,zasvkz, BEAUrr, and 
HARMONx. Fe 4 
Moral Sk NSR, is a Determination of the Mind, to be 
pleas'd with the Contemplation of thoſe Affections, Acti- 
ons, or Characters of rational Agents, which we call 
Virtuous. | SS OS” | 
This Moral Senſe of 3 in Actions, and Affecti- 
ons, ma appear ſtrange at firſt View: Some of our Mo- 
raliſts themſelves are offended at it in my Lord Shafts- 
bury, as being accuſtomed to deduce every Approbation, 
or Averſion, from rational Views of Intereſt. Our Gen- 
tlemen of good Taſte can tell us of a great many Senſes, 
Taſtes, and Reliſhes, for Beauty, Harmony, Imitation in 


Painting and Poetry ; and may we not fin „ too, in Man- 


kind, a Reliſh for a Beauty in Characters, in Manners ? 
The Truth is, Human Nature does not ſeem to have 
been left quite indifferent in the Affairs of Virtue, to 
form to it ſelt Obſervations concerning the Advantage or 
Diſadvantage of Actions, and accordingly to regulate its 
Conduct. The Weakneſs of our Reaſon, and the Avo- 
cations ariſing from the Infirmity and Neceſſities of our 
Nature, are 10 great, that very few of Mankind could 
have found thoſe long Deductions of Reaſon, which may 
ſhew ſome Actions to be, in the whole, advantageous, 
and their Contraries pernicious. The Author of Nature 
has much better furniſhed us for a Virtuous Conduct 


than our Moraliſts ſeem to imagine; by almoſt as quick 


and powerful Inſtructions, as we have for the Preſerva- 
tion of our Bodies: He has made Virtue a lovely Form, 
to excite our Purſuit of it, and has given us ſtrong 
Affections, to be the Springs of each virtuous Action. 
See ViRTus. | 
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SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE Soul, the Soul of Brutes, 
or that which Man is ſuppoſed to have in common with 
Brutes. See Sour. Tis thus call'd, as intimating its 
utmoſt Faculty, to be that of Senſation; or, perhaps, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be material, and to come 5; 
our Senjes, My Lord Bacon: aſſerts, That the Senſible or 
Brute Soul, is plainly no more than a Corporeal Subſtance, 
attenuated by Heat, and thus render'd Inviſible ; or a kind 
of Aura or Vapour partly of an atrial, and partly a fiery 
Nature; endued with the Softneſs of Air, to be fit to re- 
ceive Impreſſions, and with the Vigor of Fire, to com- 
municate its Action; fed partly with oily Matters, and 
partly with aqueous ones; incloſed in the Body, and in 
the more perfect Animals; principally in the Head, moving 
along the Nerves ; and HI and repaired by the Spi- 
N of the Arteries, Bac. de Augment. Scent. 
Lib. IV. | 

SENSITIVE-PLANTS, a Species of Plants, call'd by the 
Ancients AÆAſchynomenous, and by us Senſitive, Living or 
Mimic Plants, as giving ſome Tokens of Senſe. Theſe are 
ſuch whoſe Frame and C 
that at the Touch, or leaſt Preſſure of one's Hand, they 
will contract their Leaves and Flowers, as if ſenſihle of 
the Contact. Botanick Writers mention many Kinds 
hereof ; ſome of which contract with the Hand or a Stick; 
others with Heat, others with Cold. The Truth is, ma- 
ny, if not moſt, Vegetables expand their Flowers, Down, 
Sc. in warm, Sun-ſhiny Weather, and again cloſe them 
towards Evening or in Rain, 9c. eſpecially at the be- 
ginning of Flowering, whilſt the Seed is yet young and 
tender: As is very evident in the Down of Dandelion, £c. 
and in the Flower of the Pimpernel, the opening and 

ſhutting whereof are the Country-man's Weather-wiſer 3 
whereby, Gerard ſays, he foretells what Weather ſhall 


follow | 


onſtitution is ſo nice and tender, 


SEN 


follow next Day; for if the Flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it 
betokens Rain and foul Weather; if they be ſpread 
abroad, fair Weather. Ger. Herb. Lab. 2. © IG 
- SENSORY, or Senſorium Commun?, the Seat of the 


' Common Senſe z or that Fart where the tenſible Soul is ſup- 


fed more immediately to refide, The Senſory is allow d 
to be that Part of the Brain wherein the Nerves from all 
the Organs of Senſe, terminate. This is generally allowed 
to be about the Beginning of the Medulla Oblongata : Des 
Cartes will have it in the Cozari0n, or Pineal Gland. See 
Cox ARION. Sir e Neruton deſcribes the Senſory. of 
Animals as the Place to which the ſenſible Species of 
Things are carry d through the Nerves and Brain ; that 
they may be there perceiv d by their immediate Pre ſence 
to che Soll. The Organs of Senſe, the ſame great Author 
obſerves, are not for enabling the Soul to perceive the 
Species of Things, in its Senſcry ; but only for conveying 
them thither. See SENSR. The Univerſe, he makes the 
Senſory of the Godhead. See Goo. 104 705 
SENTENCE, in Law, a Judgment paſs'd in Court, 
by the Judge, upon ſome Proceſs either Civil or Criminal. 
Sentences are either Definitive, Interlocutory, Contra» 
dictory, Sc. of Abſolution, Excommunication, Oc. Su- 


jor Judges either confirm or annul thoſe of Inferior ones. 


ee APPEAL, - Three conformable Sentences, Tres Senten- 
tiæ Conformes : In the Romiſy Ecclefiaſtical Law, tis 
allowed to Appeal Three Times; fo that there muſt be 
Three conformable Sentences &er the Senrences of the 
udges can take effect. The firſt Degree of Juriſdiction 
is the Biſhop's Official: From him an Appeal lies to the 
Metropolitan; and from the Metropolitan to the Primate, 
or immediately to the Pope. If the Appeal come from the 
Metropolitan to the Pope, the Pope is obliged to delegate 
Judges in Partibus; and then if the Three Sentences paſs'd 
in theſe Three Stages be conformable, there is no further 
Appeal: but if one of them annul another, new Judges 
are to be required of the Pope for a Fourth Sentence; and 
thus they ſometimes proceed to a Sixth, or Seventh Sen- 
tence. Such a Number of Juriſdictions, is found infinitely 


prejudicial to the Public, and vexatious to private Perſons. 


SENTENCE, in Grammar, Sc. a Period; or a Set 
of Words comprehending ſome perfect Senſe, or Senti- 
ment of the Mind. Every Sentence comprehends at leaſt 
Three Words. The Buſineſs of Pointing, is to di- 
ſtinguiſn the ſeveral Parts and Members of Sen- 
tences; ſo as to render the Senſe thereof the cleareſt, 
apteſt and fulleſt poſſible. See PuncroarION. 8 

In every Sentencè there are two Parts neceſſarily required; 
a Noun for the Subject, and a definite Verb: Whatever 
is found more than theſe Two, affects one of them, either 
immediately, or by the Intervention of ſome other, whereby 
the firſt is affected. Again, every Sentence is either 
Simple or Conjunt. A Simple Sentence is that conſiſt- 
ing of one ſingle Subject, and one finite Verb: A Conjunct 
Sentence contains ſeveral Subjects and finite Verbs; either 
expreſly or implicitely. A Simple Sentence needs no 
Point or Diſtinction; only a Period to cloſe it: as, A good 
Man loves Virtue for itſelf. In a Simple Sentence, the 
ſeveral Adjuncts affect either the Subject or the Verb in a 
different Manner. Thus the Word good, expreſſes the 
Quality of the e Virtue the Object of the Action, 
and, for itſelf, the End thereof. Now none of theſe Ad- 


juncts can be ſeparated from the reſt of the Sentence: For 


if one be, 2 not all the reſt? And if all be, the 
Sentence will be minced into almoſt as many Parts as there 
are Words, But if ſeveral Adjuncts be attributed in the 
{ame manner either to the Subject or the Verb; the Sen- 
zence becomes Conjunf, and is to be divided into Parts. 

In every Conjuntt Sentence, as many Subjects, or as 
many finite Verbs as there are, either expreſly, or implied, 
ſo many Diſtinctions may there be. Thus, My Hopes, 
Fears, Jays, Pains, all center in you: And thus, Cicero, 
Catalina abut, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit. The Reaſon of 
which Pointing is obvious; for as many Subjects or finite 
Verbs as there are in a Sentence, ſo many Members does 
it really contain, Whenever, therefore, there occur more 
Nouns than Verbs, or contrarywiſe; they are to be con- 
ceived as equal. Since, as every Subject requires its Verb; 
ſo every Verb requires its Subject, where with it may agree: 
Excepting, perhaps, in ſome figurative Dictions. 

Indeed, there are ſome other Kinds of Sentences which 
may be rank'd amongſt the Conjun& Kind, particularly 
the abſolute Allarive, as tis call'd: Thus, Phyſicians, 
the Diſeaſe once diſcovered, think the Cure half wronght : 
Where the Words Diſeaſe once diſcovered, are equivalent 
to, when the Canſe of the Diſeaſe is diſcovered. So alſo 


in Nouns added by Appoſition; as, The Scots, a hardy 


People. endured it all; fo alſo in Vocative Caſes, and 
Interjections; as, T his, my Friend, you muſt allow me: 
And, What, for Heaven's Sake ! would he be at ? 

The Caſe is much the ſame, when ſeveral AdjunQs 
afle& either the Subject of the Sentence, in the Verb, in 
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the ſame Manner; or at leaſt ſometbias ©. 
them is affected : as, A good, 16 de of 
Ornament to the Commonwealth : Where oj May, i 
er ſo many Qualities of th 1 levery 1 | 
be ſeparated from one another. Again * Subjec, ae u 
Voice, Coumtenance, Geſture rerrifed Fr When | 
Nominative Caſes denote ſo many Mode: The Kiery | 
which are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſheg *r of the Yew 
The Caſe is the ſame in Adverbs ; as, Jg fen ach ade 
modeſtly, prudently, virtuoufly. In the f l a T5 mf 
Adjuncts immediately affect the Subject; . "ple, the 
the Verb, in the following one, Socher Ag; in the Tau 
a Man loaden with Age, Sickmeſi, py, a6 Ile 
many ſuch Adjuncts as there are, ſo man ko _—_— 
does the Sentence contain; which are * Feral Member 
froni each other, as much as ſeveral Sub, dittinguiſteh 
Verbs. And that this is the Caſe in all ubſecde, or firit 
appears hence; that all theſe Adjuncts e 
Verbs or Nouns, Oc. will admit of a C 
lative, whereby they may be joynd | 
where-ever there is a Copulative, or Room ne But 
new rg "ie 1 a Sentence begins. For as > f 
itions 8 5 See Corow. e 
n au, ee Coton Sruicorch, 

SENTENCE, is alſo / uſed in Poetry ge 
pithy Remark or Reflection, . ſtan, 
of uſe in the Conduct of Life. As, Diſcire Justin r 
non temnere di vos; or, A teneris a ſſueſegs 1 Moniti, 

&c. Sentences, Father Boſſu obleryes, render Poe 7708 of 
And, beſides, add, I know not what Luſtre wore, 
which pleaſes. But there is no Virtue which i; Vp 
companied with ſome dangerous Vice. Toi N 
tencbs give a Poem too Philoſophical an Air; and i 1 
into a kind of Gravity, that is leſs fit for the Mae F 
a a Poem, than the Study of a learned Man, and the ; 
neſs of a Dogmatiſt. Such Thoughts not only day 
but inſpire, a certain calm Wiſdom, which is dire a, 
ſite to the Paſſions : It cools them, both in the 1 
and in the Speaker. Laſtly, the Affectatjon of ſpeakin 

in Sentences, leads a Perſon to trifling and ee. 
Ones; Inſtances whereof we ha ve, in Abundance, in Snccat 
Tragedies. Petronius recommends it to Authors to dif. 
guiſe their Sntences, that they mayn'r ſtand glaring abore 
the Thread or Ground of the Diſcourſe. See EL TL Ils. 

SENTIMENTS, in Poetry, and particularly Tragedy 
are the Thoughts which the Poet makes his Perſons expreſs; 
whether they relate to Matters of Opinion, Paſſions Bu. 
fineſs or the like. The Manners form the Tragic Adi, 
and the Sentiments explain it ; diſcovering its Cauſes, 
Motives, &c. The Sentiments are to the Manners, what 
thoſe are to the Fable. See MANNERS. In the Hf 
ments, Regard is to be had to Nature and Probability; 
a Madman, for Inſtance, muſt ſpeak as a Madman; a 
Lover as a Lover; a Hero as a Hero. The Sentineits, 
in great meaſure, are to ſuſtain the Character. See 
CHARACTER, DicrIiON, Oc. 

SENTINEL, or SENTRY, in War, a Soldier taken 
out of a Corps de Gard of Foot, and placed in ſome Pol 
to watch any Approach of the Enemy, to prevent Sut- 
prizes; and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs without Orders, ot 
without diſcovering who they are. Sentinel Periue, 154 
Sentinel plac'd at ſome very advanced and dangerous Pol 
whence *tis odds he never returns. The Sentine!s Word 
is, Who is there? Yui va 1a? Stand, Demeure Ia. Tie 
Word is Modern: Tis not long fince they faid, To le an 
the Scout, in the ſame Senſe as we now ſay, 70 fland S, 
&c. Menage derives the Word 4 Sentien0, from per. 
ceiving. | 

SEPARATION, in Navigation, the ſame with whit 
we more uſually call Departure. See DepAR TURE: 


- SEPARATION of Man and Wife. See MULIER: 


SEPARATISTS, a Religious Se& in England, den- 
minated from their ſetting up a ſeparate Church, in Of. 

ſition to that Eſtabliſhed by Law. At preſent, Separatit', 
is rather the Name of a Collection of Sects, than of 40 

articular one; but nearer their Original, there was! at 
Agreement among them, that one Name ſerved them 7 
Their Diviſion into Presbyrerians, Anabaptilts, Jule 
pendents, &c. is a Modern Thing. Hornius tells us, lf 
Eccl. they are ſuch as under Edmari VI. Elizabeth 
James I. refuſed to conform to the Church of England 
And who were firſt call d Purirans, then ge parutiſl 1 
Nonconformiſts. The firſt Leader of the Sh , 
Bolton ; who, upon quitting the Party he bad form . f 
ſucceeded by Robert Brown, from whom the Separ all 0 
were call'd Browniſts, a Name they long retain d 4 
Brown himſelf deſerted the Set, and, in Imitation 
Bolton, abjured his Errors. He was ſucceeded by po bs 
who was hang'd at the Inſtigation of the Biſhops: Ault 
Fourth Chief was ohn ſon, who ſet up a Church at- oy 
dam; which afterwards divided into ſeveral Sects, dt 5. 
Head of one whereof was Jobnſon's Brother, „e. 

commu 


SEP 
d him, ani! was reciprocally Excommunicated 


de cotiunicare frerwards, a Fifth, named Smith, erected 
E by hum. OM Leyden, but it dwindled away after his 


al 1 a like And Separatiſue. was brought very low, when 
a 2 ared, and rais'd its Head. He ſoften'd the 
Tur | Na, of Bruun, and ſet on foot a good Underſtanding 
Fiery them; but was not able to unite the whole Sect, 
Jad, mant. hem ſtill adhered to the rigid Opinions of their 
Other, art 1 der Brecon, and part of them followed Robinſon, 
"mfp 5 retained the Old. Name of Saratiſts, the latter 
le, the The that of Semi-Separatiſts, and at length dege- 
Thirg affu cd into Independant, which is the Name whereby 
| 155 * go now uſually call'd, both in New and Old England. 
E ( 


ee [NnDEPENDAN rs. 


ben dee v mentions, another Claſs of Separariſts, call'd 
ſhed | berni that is, Separariſts and an Half. Some 
inte bare theſe ro be a diſtinct Sect; others, the ſame with 
en 1 F-mi-Separatiſts: For tis added, that the Seri-Separa- 
ey be > ander pretence of taking a Medium between the 
Cop 2 fs 5 the Church of England, went further even 
*. ogy Browniſts themſelves, and under the Name of 
eg 


s degenerated into Separariſts and a Half. 
Wall 08 Skuttlefiſh Bone: This is _ and 
Spongy and ſeems almoſt to be calcined by the Sun. It 
ron, "1 abſterfiye, and chiefly uſed in Medicine as a 


ſhort is . 

ment DEPT A, in Antiquity, were Incloſures, or Rails, made 
my of Boards ; through, which they went in, to give their 
10 Votes, in the Aſſemblies of the Romans. 


SEPTEMBER, the Ninth Month of the Year, reckon- 


pirit, ino from January; and the Seventh, from the Yernal 
Yrs 2 —.— its N ame, viz. from Krimis Seventh. 
by The Roman Senate would have given this Month the 


| Name of Tiberius; but that Emperor oppos'd it, The 
Emperor Domitian gave it his own Name Germanicus; 
the Senate under Autoninus Pius gave it that of Anrho- 
minus. Conmodus gave it his Sirname Herculeus; and 
the Emperor Tacitus, his own Name, Tacitus; but theſe 


"yp Appellations have all gone into Diſuſe d 
"ns SEPTEMVIR, in Antiquity, . See ExuLo, - The Ger- 


11415 ſometimes uſe the Word Sepremwuirare, for the Seven 
EleQors of the Empire. See ELER Ton „7 
SEPTENTRIO, in Aſtronomy, a Northern Conſtella- 
tion, more uſually call d Urſa minor, or the little Bear, 
and by the People, Charles's Main. See URSAMINOR. 


BL The Ward. is form'd. from the Latin, Stem, as conſiſting 
* ol Seren Stars, and Tyiones the Buijocks, which, in the An- 


cient Conſtellation, were yoak di to the Chariot. 

SEPTENTR1O, in Coſmography, the ſame with North; 
thus call'd from the ancient Conſtellation Septeutrio, 
one of whole Stars, is the Pole Star, See Nox TR, PoL ER 
§rax, Ec. Hence alſo Sept entrional, ; ſomething F be- 
longing to the Nori; as:Seprentrienal Signs Sgptentrional 
Plallels, &c. thoſe on the Northern Side of the Equa- 


t 
bl. tor. n blunt e 9G 9 gar won itt ot 
q SEPTIER or SETIER, a French Meaſure, differing ac- 
. cording to the Species of the Things meaſured. For Liquors, 
f the Hrier is the ſame Thing with the Chopine or Hall. piu 


dee Cor ix E. For dry Meaſure, the Seprier is very diffe- 
tent, in different Places and different Commodities; as not 
being any Veſſel of Meaſure, but only an Eſtimation of 
ſeveral other Meaſures. At Paris, the Seprier of Wheat 
confiſts of Two Mines, the Mine of Two Minots, and the 
Minot of Three Buſhels. See Busnzr. Twelve Septiers 
| make the Mine. See Mins. The Septier of Oats, is 
| double that of: Wheat. See Mx AS , . 
{ SEPTIZON, in the Ancient Architecture, a Term 
| almoſt appropriated to a famous Mauſoleum, of the Fa- 

mily of the, Authonius; which Aur. Victor tells us, was 

built in the Tenth Region of the City of. Rome: being 
2 very large inſulated Building, with Seyen Stages or 
Stories of ' Columns. The Plan was ſquare ; and the 
Upper Stories of Columns, falling back much, render d 
| the Pile of a Pyramidal.Form; ,terminated a-top, with the 

: ne of the Emperor Saprimus Severus, who built. it. 
bad its Name Seprizop, Seprizonium, from Seprem and 
Aua, 9.4, Seven Zones, or Girdles, by reaſan of its being 
Sit pith Seven Rows of Columns. Hiſtorians make 

O08 of another Saptizon, more Ancient than that of 
m_ built near the Therneꝶ of Anthouinnus. if - 
Fours,  VAGESI MA, the Firſt Sunday in Lent, or the 
the ders nada) before, Quadroge/ima ;, as Quinquageſina. is 
— ext before Ruarrageſama, then ene and Sep- 
4 ine: Being all Days propriated y the Church to 
Fo ot renance and Morrification, by Way of Preparation 
king ( Beretion of | the; Tent enſuing... The Laws of 
8 55 ails ordained a, Vacation from Judicature, from 
From — to. 22124204. ache: SeeQuinquas ESIMA. 
is fork, je co the Octaves after Zaſter, Marriage 
its bein - oh the Canon-Law. Tt ukes hp Name from 
fit wage r 97 A ptoge Laſter.., Pe en 
werf from it. Ses "Pang and appointed Lent.to com 
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- SEFTUAGINT, LXX, or the Sven,, a. Term. fa 
mous among Divinęs and. Criticks, for a Verſion of the O 
Teſtament, out ot Hebrew intoGreek, perform'd by Scventy- 
two. 7ewfr! Interpreters, in Obedience to an Order ot 
ProlamyPhilage(phnis. The Ancients, till Ferom:s 125 5 
univerſally believed, that the Seventy were Inſpired Per- 
ſons, not mere Tranflators; grounding their Belief, on a 
fabulous Hiſtory of this Verſion, given by Ariſtiæus: Who 
tells us, That the High-Prieſt Eeaser, choſe Six Doctors 
out of each Tribe for this Office, which made the Num- 
ber of Seventy Two; and that theſe being ſhut up, each 
in his ſeveral Cell, each tranſlated the whole; and with- 
out ſeeing what any of the reſt had done, they were all 
found to agree, to.a Letter. The Word is form'd from 
the Latin, Septuaginta, Seven. 
The Chronolcgy of the Seventy, is an Account of the 
Tears of the World, very different from what is found in 
the Hebrew Text, and the Vulgate ; making the World 
1466 Years older than *tis found in theſe latter. The 
Criticks are much divided, as to the Point of Preference. 
Baromus preters the Account of the Seventy And J. Voſ- 
ſinus makes an Apology for it. The Tod lateſt and moſt 
ſtrenuous Advocates, are Father Pezronm, a Bernardine, 
and Father /e Quien, a Dominican, the firſt of which 
defends the Chronology of the Sepruagint, and the latter 
that of the Hebreꝛu Text, _ 

SEPTUM, in Anatomy, a Term literally ſignifying an 
Incloſure or Partition; applied to. ſeveral Parts of the 
Body, which ſerve to ſeparate one Part from another. The 
Seprum Luci dum, is a Partition ſeparating the Two upper 
Ventricles of the Brain ; thus call'd, as being Tranſparent. 
See BRAIN. * 250 
Seßtum Medium, or Cordis, is a, Separation between 
the Two Ventricles of the Heart. Tis about a Finger 
thick, fleſhy, and of the ſame Subſtance with the Heart 
itſelf; conſiſting of muſcular Fibres, which aſſiſt it in its 
Motions. Some have imagined. it to be perforated with a 
great Number of Holes; but miſtakenly. See HEART. 
Septum Thenforrhirs in che Separation of the Two Bellies, 
or Venters, call d alſo Diaphragm. See DrArHRACMA. 
Seprum, Nurium. See, Nosk: Septum Bulli, divides 
the Bulb of the, Urethra lengthwiſe. See URETHRA. 
Seprum Gallinaginis. See Carr Garrinacinis. Septum 
Clitoridis, a membranous Partition running all along be- 
tween the TWO Corpora Cavernoſa, from the Glans to its 
Divarication at the Os pubis. See Cl. 1 Tonis. Septum 
Septum Teſtium. See TxsTICLE. 


Auris. See BRN E(L1U 
_..SEPULCH 5 a Tomb, or Funeral Monument; or a 
Place, deſtined for the Interment of the Neceas'd,, The 


Term is chigflp.uſed; with regard to the Burying-Places 


of the Ancients :.. Thoſe of the Moderns we uſually call 


Tombs. See To 55 Beſides, the uſual Se?w/chers for the 
t 


Interment, . either of the whole Body, or of the Aſhes of 
the Body e the Ancients, had a peculiar Kind, call'd 
Cenotaphium; being an empty Sepulcher, made in Honour 
of ſome Perſon, who, perhaps, had · no Burial at all; from 
a Superſtitious Opinion, That the Souls of thoſe who 
wanted Bürial, wandered an Hundred Vears, e' er they 
were admitted topaſs into the Eyſian Fields, See Bux iAr, 
FuNERAL, Oc. The Pyramids are built to ſerve as Se- 
pulchers for the Kings of Egyht. See Pr RAM ID. And 
the Obelists had generally the tame Intention. See Ozzr 18K 
Sepulchers were held Sacred and. Inviolable ; and the Care 
taken thereof, deem'd a Religiqus Duty, grounded on the 
Fear of God, and the Beliefof th 1 21 Thoſe 
who ſearch d or violated them, were odious to all Nations, 
and ſeverely puniſhed, The Zapy tians call'd their Seput- 
chers, Eternal Houſes,'in Contradiſtinction to their Houſes 
and Palaces, which they call'd aus; by reaſon of the ſhort 
Sojourn we have in the one, in Compariſon of the lon 
Stay in the other. The Eaſtern Pilgrimages 95 a 
— with Deſigm to viſit the Holy Sepulcher, that is, 
the Tomb of Jeſus Curiſt. No Body enters here but 
bare-footed, and with a World of Ceremonies. The 
Turks exact 24 Crowns of each Pilgrim, whom Devotion 
carries to the Holy Sepulcher, © e 
St. SErULCHER, or the Holy Sepulcher, an Ordet of 
Regular Canons, anciently inſtituted in Jeruſalem, in 
Honour of the Holy Sepulcher. They aſcribe their Inſti- 
tution to Gogſey of Boulogne 3 who, they ſay, upon his 
taking Jeriiſalem in the Year 1099, placed Canons in the 
Patriarchal Church of the Holy Sepulcher, which, indeed, 
is true; but then they were not Regulars, , In effect, *twas 
.Arnout, who, of Archdeacon of the Church of Feruſa/en?, 
got himſelf elected Patriarch thereof; that in 1114. firſt 
abliged his Canons to live in Community, and to follow 
£4: : 


ule of St. Auguſtin. From the Holy Land, Numbers 
ſe Canons were brought into Europe, particularly 
into France by Louis the ungen; wto Euglaud by King 
Henry ; into Poland by Zaxa, a. Poliſo Gentleman; into 
Flanders by the Counts thereof. But the Order was 
.afrerwards ſuppre ſs d. by Inocent VIIL and its Effects 
wor Ie now BI db RA a $i - added 
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added to that of our Lady of Neshlehem, which itſelf, 
ceaſing, they were beltowed in 1484, on that of the 
Knights of St. hn of Jeruſalem. 
did not take Place in Poland, nor in feveral Provinces of 
Germany, where they ſtill ſubſiſt: Their General is in 
Poland Their Habit, Father Helyot obſerves, was diffe- 
rent in different Places. We 

St. Srrorcnzx, or the Holy Sepulcher, is alſo the 
Name of a Military Order, Eſtabliſh'd in Paleſtine. Moſt 
Writers who mention this Order, carry its Inſtitution as far 


back as the Time of the Apoſtle St. James, Biſhop of 


2 or at leaſt to that of Conſtamtine; pretending 
hat . Godfrey of PBoutegne, and Baldwin, were only the 
Reſtorers thereof: But this Antiquity is Chimerical. 
"Tis not even certain, that *twas founded ſo early as Goa- 

ey of Heuligne, or his Succeflor Baldevin; though Fauyn 
and 4e Belly, attribute it to this latter. Tis certain, 
there was nothing but Canons in the Church of St. Sepu/- 
cheys, till the Year 1114 ; and tis more than probable, the 
Knights were only inſtituted upon the Ruins of the Canons 
400 Years after, and that by Pope Alexander VI. in 
order to excite Rich and Noble Perſons to vifit the Holy 
Places, by giving them the Title of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulcher, and to this End, inftituting an Order under that 

ame, whereof he took the Quality of Mafter for him- 


ſelf and his Succeſſors. Læo X. and Clement VII. granted p 


to the Guardian of the Religious of St. Francis, in the 
Holy Land, the Power of making theſe Knights; which 
Power, firſt granted Vive voce, was afterwards confirm d 


by Bull of Pius IV. In 1558, the Knights of this Order 


in Hanlers, choſe Philip Il. King of Spain, their Maſter ; 
and afterwards his Son: But the Grand Mafter of the 
Order of Malta prevail'd on him to reſign; and when 
afterwards the Duke of Nevers aſſumed the ſame gone 
in France, the fame Grand Maſter, by his Intereit and 
Credit, procured a like Renunciation of him, and a Con- 
firmation of the Union of this Order to that of Malta. 
See Marta. | 
SEPULCHRAL, ſomething belonging to Spulchers or 
Tombs, See SzxuLcnutn, Sepuichrat Inſcriptions are 
the ſureſt Monuments we have of Antiquity, See In- 
$CRIPTION. 'Sepulchral Lamps, are thoſe ſaid to have 
been found burning in the Tombs of ſeveral Martyrs and 
others, See Lame. Sepulchral Column, is a Column 
erected on a Tomb, with an Inſtription on its Shaft. See 
SEPULCHRAL, is alſo the Appellation of a Se, — 
Sepulchrat Hereticks, were thus call'd, from their princi- 
5 Error, which was, That by the Word Hell, whither the 
cripture tells us 7eſus Chrift deſcended after his Death, 
they underſtood his Spi, her. They maintained, That 
fi Chriſt only deſcended into Hell according to the 
ſh ; that this Hell was nothing elſe but the Grave where 
he was laid, and wherein his Soul could not reft. See 
Prateolus. 1 | 
SEQUEL, SEQUELA, in Logic, 'a Conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding Propoſition: As if Tar. 
Fhe Human Soul is immaterial ; and therefore Inmortal : 
The laſt Member of the Sentence is a Seque? from the 


frſt. | | 
SEQUENCE, in Gaming, a Series or Set of Cards 


Slowing in the ſame Suit or Colour, A Sequence of Four 
0 


Cards, of Five, c. At Piquet, theſe are call d Fourths, 
Fifths, Sc. Quarts, Quints, Sc. 
SEQUESTRATION, in Common-Law, is the ſepa- 
rating ot 1 Controverſy, from the Poſſeſſion of both 
Parties, till the Right be determined by Courſe of Law. This 
is of Two Sorts; Voluntary, or 1 © : Voluntary, is that 
which is done Judge dot of eac > Parky: Neceſſary, is 
that, which the Judge doth by his Authority, whether the 


Parties will or not. Sequeſtration, in the Civil Law, is the 


AR of the Ordinary, 6 poſing of the Goods and Charrles 
of one Deceaſed, whoſe Eftate no Man will meddle with. 
A Widow is particularly ſaid to Sequeſier, when ſhe dill: 
claims having any thing to do with the Eſtate of her 
deceaſed, Husband. | > 7 1 
Among the Romaniſts, in Queſtions of Marriage; where 
the Wife complains of Impotency in the Husband; ſhe is 
Sequeſter'd into a Convent, or the Hands of Matrons, till 
the Proceſs be determined. 77 
SEQUESTRATION. is alfo uſted, for the gathering the 
Fruits of a Benefice void, to the Uſe of the next Incum- 
bent. In the Time of the Civil Wars, Sequeſtration was 
uſed for a Seizing of the Eſtates of Delinquents, for the 
Uſe of the Commonwealth, | 
SEQUIN, or CECHIN, a Gold Coin ſtruck at Venice, 
and. in ſeveral Parts of the Grand Seignior's States, par- 
ticularly Cairo; which laſt are call'd Turkiſh Sequins, or 
Cherifs. At Conſtantinople, the Ducats ſtruck in ſeveral 
Parts of Germany, are call d Hungarian Sequins, © 
The Value of thefe Sequins is different; thoſe © 


Penice exceeding thoſe of Turkey and Germany, by one 


Fifteenth, In the Eaſt- Indies the Difference is ſtill more 


L 58 


t the Suppreſſion 


from the different 


ſenſible: The Venetian Sequin bei 

Roupies, and Six Peſſas, — 5. 4 * for Fa 
Turkiſh Sequin, only for four Roupies, or o wy and the 
Ablanccurt derives the Word from Cao * Gy cu. 


as ſuppoſing the Seguin firlt ſtruck at (ie, eu 
from the Malian Zecchino, of Zecca T Tom lang; 
 SERAGLIO, axon ede 
| „ among the Levantinec . 

Prince or Lord. At Conſtantinople hes i _ Palace o x 
the Embaſſador of Eugland, of France 25 Tran 
originally Perſian, where it has the lame Sio if © Word i 
Hraglio is uſed by way of Excellence for de p 1 wha 
Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople, where he kee ; wa G 
and where his Concubines are lodg'd, and a is Court, 
are train'd up for the chief Poſts of .the Em tag You 
little Triangle about Two Miles round wholly — 
City, at the End of the Promontory Ch thin th 
all d the Seyaglio Point, The Buildings run bee 
Top of the Hill, from whence are Gard, he 
the Edge of the Sea, The outward Appearance. ;, 7, 
tells us, is not beautiful, in regard the Archit = 
irregular, being canton'd out into ſeparate Edik 2 
Apartments, in manner of Pavillions and th. - 
Stranger has ever yet been admitted to the woll . ” 
the Serag/io. The old Serag/iois the Place where te = 
eror's old Miſtreſſes are kept. ZBalſac obſerves Tha 
the Seraglio at Conſtantinople, is only a Copy of that wh 
Solomon anciently built at Fernſalem, l 

SERAPH, in the Hieratchy of Angels, a Spirit of the 
firſt, or higheſt Rank, The Seraphs, or rather Seraphim 
make that Claſs of Angels, ſuppoſed to be the moi 
flamed with Divine Love, by their nearer and more im. 
mediate Attendance on the Throne ; and communicate the 
Heat to the inferior and remoter Orders : Hence their 
Name, which is form'd from the Hebreav Root, PW, to 
burn, inflame. See HitRARcny, | 7 

SERAPHICK, ſomething belonging to the Seraiti 

ging raphun, 
See SRRAPH. Mr. Boyle has a Treatiſe of Seraphic Line 
i. e. of the Love of God. St. Francis, the Founder of 
the Coraeliers and Franciſcan, is call'd the Seyaphic Butler, 
in Memory of a Viſion he ſaw on Mount Averna, after a 
Faſt of Forty Days, accompanied with many other $e- 
verities; when, falling into an Extaſy, he ſiw a Sr 
glide rapidly from Heaven upon him; which impreſs'd on 
him certain Stigmata or Marks, repreſenting the Wounds 
which the Nails and the Spear made in our Saviour's Body, 
at his Crucifixion. In the Schools, St, Bonaventire it 
cls The Seraphic Doffor, from his abundant Zeal and 

ervour. | 

SERENADE, a kind of Concert given in the Night- 
Time by a Gallant, at his Miftreſs's Door, or under her 
Window. Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of Inſtrumental 
Muſic ; ſdmetimes Voices are added; and the Pieces con- 
pos'd or play'd on theſe Occafions, are alſo call'd Serena. 
We don't know whence the Word ſhould derive, unlels 
— the French, Serein, the Dew falling in the Night 
Time. | 
SERENA GUTTA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, the fame 
as Amanreſis, See AMavros1s. 

SERENE, a Quality or Title of Honour = to 
certain Princes, and chief Magiſtrates of Republicks. The 
King of Engians is ſtil'd, The moſt Serene. The Term i 
alſo applied to the Doge of Venice. The Pope, and the 
Sa College writing to the Emperor, to Kings, or the 
Doge, give no other Title but that of Moſt Serbe. The 
Veuetians ſet the Title of Serenity above that of Highnels 
In 1646, Wicquefort obſerves, there was a Claſhing between 
the Courts of France and Vienna; becauſe the Emperor te. 
fuſed the King of France any other Title than that of 
Serene. | Biſhops anciently, were addrefs'd under the Title 
of Serene. The Kings of France of the Firſt and Sec 
Race, ſpeaking of themſelves ; uſe no other Qu — 
Notre Serenite, The Emperor gives no other Title to! 
King of England, nor even to any other King, excepting 
the King of Nuance. The King of Poland, and o 
Kings give to the Electors. The Emperor, writs © 
the Electors or other Princes of the Empire, only ules! 
Term Dilection; but in treating with them, uſes Bau f 
Sereneneſz or Serenity to the Electore; and Duca S917) 
ta the other Princes. 5 Hh 

SERGE, in Commerce, a Woollen croſs'd Stuff f 
nufactured on a Loom with four Treddles, after the = - 


ner of Rateens, and other croſs'd Stuffs. The — 


neſs of Serges is known. by the Croffing, ay 
Cloths by the Spinning. le 
Of Serges there are various Kinds, denominated | at 
ualities thereof, or from the! 7 | 
where they are wrought, The moſt confiderable * 
Lon1on Serge, now highly valued Abroad, par 
in France, where the ManufaQure is carried 00 * 
good Succeſs, under the Title of Se Fas 
Longres. | 


: Mont 


SER [L SER 


of a Dottor is Magiſterial, but that of 4 Sergeant i. 


8 | Ea, e ON niſterial, Hence the Doctors are ſeated and cover'd 
% Mennſafture of London 8 01s. when they plead ; but che Cern ſtand uncovered at 
un, | breed | the Bar, excepting for their Coif, TH 
% u de r Ned 2 163 u vat dle Kris of Arms N 
N a » S r 0 « , 2. - 0 © . to 
* ſh | 7 ir PS it in. 4 Copper of Liquor, ſome- Traitors, c. and Perſons of Qualicy br Od * 
by more than 7 55 id ow Carry attend the * 1 when he fits in J udg- 
þ ( of fair Water, an one WT 3 b R Au ment = any _—_ ere are now Eight at Courr, 
1 ee ern 8 
5 ingui 
Nh Gras Jun of the Liquor; drain d, and waſh'd in Jo 6. A They are created with preat Oererhcky . Per. 
«eo as an de ear, Dat ul an reeling before the King, his Majtty las th Mac 
duch ht een picked clean with the Hands, Thus Arms, Po Eſquire, for aug They * beides, a 
Ty : " prepared, 'tis greaſed with Oil of Olives, and the Patent for the Office, which they hold for Life, They 
= longeſt Part, 2 el TOP. 3 — lar x 3 1 7 1 where 
heated in a little Fu g ne Lurpole, the Band of Gentlemen Penſioners wait, and receivin 
the f mh the Oil again, the Wooll is put in a Liquor com- the King at the Door, carry the Maces before him 5 
b ſed of hot Water, with 3 melted therein: Whence the Chapel-Door, whilſt the Band of Penfioners ſtand fore: 
1 eing taken out, wrung, An dried, tis ſpun on the moſt, and make a Lane for the King, as they alſo do 
i 


Wheel. As to the ſhorter Wooll, intended for the Woof, when the King goes to the Houle of Lords. There are 


and +:;s only carded on the Knee, with ſmall fine Cards, Likewiſe Four others created in the fame Manner; One, 
No then ſpun on the Wheel, without being ſcoured of its who attends the Lord Chancellor ; a Second, the Lord 
"ag Oil. Note, The Thread for the Warp is always to be Treaſurer; a Third, the Speaker of the Houſe of 


| ſpun much finer, and better twiſted, than that of the Commons, and a Fourth, attending the City of Landon. 


. They have a conſiderable Share of the Fees of Honour 
The Wooll, both for the Warp, and the Woof, being and ior Charges allowed them, when in waiting, 
ſpun, and the Thread divided into Skains ; that of the 518. Five illings Fer Day, when the Court is within 


| Woofisput on Spools (unleſs it have been ſpun upon them) Ten Miles of, London, and Ten Shillings when Twent 
1 hy for the Cavity or Eye of the Shuttle; and that for the Miles off London : They are in the Fa Chamberlaih's 
| Warp wound on a Kind of Wooden Bobins, to fit it for Gift, | | 

1 Warping. When warp' d, tis ſtiffen d with a Kind of SxxczAxr, in War, an inferior Officer of Foot, in 
ni dire, 3 that made of the Shreds of Farchment each Company, arm'd with a Hallbard, and appointed 


is held the beſt ; and when dry, is put on the Loom. to ſee Diſcipline kept, to form Ranks, and Files, £96. 

When mounted on the Loom; the Workman raiſing SERGEANT I, a Service antiently due to the King fat 
and falling the Threads (which are paſs'd through a the Tenure or Holding of Lands ; and which could not be 
Reed) by means of four Steps placed underneath the que to any other Lord, 'Tis divided into Grand and Petty 


of Loom, which he makes to act tranſverſly, orgs and ny. Grand Sergeanty, is where one holds Land 
17 alternately, one after another, with his Feet, in Propor- of the King by Service, which he ought to do in his owti 
1 tion as the Threads are raiſed and lowered, throws the Perſon; as to bear the King's Banner, Spear, Cc. Petty 
0. Shuttle acroſs from one Side to the other; and each Fergeanty is where a Man holds Land of the King, te 
05 Time that the Shuttle is thrown, and the Thread of the yield him yearly ſome ſmall Thing toward his Wars ; as 
1 Woof crols'd between thoſe of the Warp, ſtrikes it with à Sword, Dagger, Bow, Spurs, | | 


c. 

the Frame to which the Reed is faſtene through whoſe Coke, on Littleton, tells us, The Sir Richard Rocke/ly 
| Teeth the Threads of the Warp paſs ; and this Stroke held Lands at Seaton, by Sergeanty; to be Vuntrariui 

he repeats twice, or thrice, or even more, till he judges Regis, i. e. The King's Fore- ſootman, when he went into 
the Crofling of the Serge ſufficiently cloſe : Thus he pro- Guſecoigy, till he bad worn out a Pair of Shooes of the 
| ceeds, till the Warp is all filled with Woof. Price of Four-Pence. By the Statute, 12 Car. II. all 

The Serge now taken off the Loom is carried to the Tenures of any Honours, Manors, Lands, Cc. are turti'd 

Fuller, who fulls, or ſcours it, in the Trough of his Mill, into Free and Common Soccage; but the Honorary Ser- 
with a Kind of fat Earth, for the Purpoſe, firſt purged of vices of Grand-Sergeanty are thereby continued, 
all Stones and Filth. After three or four Hours ſcour- SERIES, a ated Rank or Succeſſion of Things, 
ing, the Fuller's Earth is waſhed out in fair Water, in the ſame Order, and which have ſome Relation or Con- 
brought, by little and little, into the Trough, out of which aeftion with each other. —— Medals are formed into 
it is taxen when all the Earth is cleared: Then, with a Feries, both with Regard to the Metal, and to the Sub- 
Kind of Iron Pinchers, or Plyers, they pull off all the jet. The different Metals of Medals, form three diffe- 
| Knots, Ends, Straws, Cc. ſticking out on the Surface, rent Series, in the Cabinets of the Curious; we mean, as 

on either Side: Then return it into the Fulling 2 to the Order, and Arrangement, of the ſeveral Medals. The 
where tis work d with Water ſomewhat more than luke- Gold Series, for Inſtance, of Imperials, amounts to about 
warm, with Soap diſſolved therein; for near two Hours. rooo or 1200; that of Silver may amount to 3000; and 
Tis then waſh'd our, till ſuch Time as the Water be- that of Copper, in all the three Sizes, Grear, Mean, | 
comes quite clear, and there be no Signs of Soap left: and Little, to 6 or 3000. Of theſe, the Series of Mid- 
| hen tis taken out of the Trough, the Knots, Sc. pull'd dle Copper is the moſt compleat and eaſily found, as 
oft, anc then put on the Tenter to dry, taking Care, as it may be brought down to the Fall of the Empire in the 
faſt as it dries, to ſtretch it out oe in Length and Weſt, and the Time. of the Paleogi in the Eaſt. As 
| Breadth, till it be brought to its juſt Dimenſions. to the Antique, the Series of Medals are uſually formed 
| When well dried, *tis taken off the Tenter, Died, Shorn, from the Side called the Head. In the Firſt Claſs, iv 
and Preſſed. See Drine, PR ESsss IN, and 8nRERIN S. diſpoſed the Series of Kings; in the Second, that of 

SERGEANT, a Term in our Law, applied to ſundty Greek and Latin Cities; in the Third, the Roman 

Offices, As a Sergeant at Law, or of the Coif, is the Conſular Families; in the Fourth, the Imperial; in the 
Peet Denree taken in that Profeſſion ;, às that of a Fifth, the Deities: To which may be added a Sixth 

er is the Civil Law, As they are the moſt Learned Series, conſiſting of Medals of illuſtrious Perſons. There 
- ; Pperienced, there is one Court appropriated to are alſo Series of Modern Medals ; That of the Popet 
ri in by themſelves, which is the Common-Pleas, only © commences from Martin V. in 1430, From that 
Fs the Common Law of England is moſt ſtrictly Time we have a Series of Papal Medals, tolerably com- 
ag) d; but they are not prohibited pleading in other pleat, to the Number of 5 or 600. One might like- 
ol 1 where the Judges (who muſt firſt be Sergeants) wiſe have 4 Series of Emperors from Charlemain 5 pro- 
2 em Brothers. They are called by the King's Man- vided one took in the current Coins: But, in Strictneſs, 
__ er Writ, directed to them; OY a, we commonly commence with Frederick II. in 1463. 
| by, oat Penalty, to take upon them that Degree, The Series of the Kings of France is the moſt name- 


| King 2 — Out of theſe, one is made the rous and moſt conſiderable: of all ths Modern Kings, : 
; Cauſes, — — Y be) to plead for him in all SENIES, in Algebra, a Rank or Progreſſion of Quanti- 


$ - | ties, increaſing or decreaſing in ſome conſtant Ratio; 
an Par, omg were anciently called Servientes ai Le- which, in its Progreſs, approaching ſtill nearer and 
* i Servientes Narratores : Mr. Selden adds, That nearer ſome ſought Value, is called a Converſing Sri. 
of 0 ce alſo called Doctor es Zegis; though others are and if infinitely continued, becomes equal to that 

Nac ion, that the Judges are, more properly, the tity; whence its uſual Appellation of -Iufinite' Serie: 
| Spelman e aud the Sergeanrs, Barchelors of Law. Thus 2 1 3 T. 4, 4, Ge make a Series, which al- 
richer thar all d That however a Sergeant may be ways converges, or approaches, to the Value of 1, and j 
is perice 3 the Doctors of the Commons, yet a Doctor jnfinitely continued, becomes | equal thereto. See In- | 

| in Degree to a Sergeant ; for the very Name pzgrre, | | 


7 
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The Doctrineè and Uſe of Tyfinire Series, one of the 
greateſt Improvements of the preſent Age, we owe to 
Nic. Mercator of | Holſtein,” who, however, firſt took it 
from Dr. Walliss Arithmetick of Infnites. It takes 
Place 13 in the Quadrature of Curves : Where, 
as we «frequently fall upon Quantities, which cannot be 
expreſſed by any preciſe definite Numbers, ſuch as is the 
Ratip of the Diameter of a Circle to the Circumference, 
we are glad to expreſs them by a Series, which, inft- 
nitely continued, is the Value of the Quantity requir'd : 
An Idea of the Nature, Uſe, Sc. of Innnite Series, may 
be conceived from what follows. | | 
Though Arithmetic. furniſh. us with very adequate 
and intelligible Expreſſions for all rational Numbers, 

et it is very defective as to irrational Ones; which are 


finitely more numerous than the other; there being, for 


Inſtance, an Inſinity of them between 1 and 2. Were it now 


required to find à Mean, proportional between 1 and 2, 


in rational Numbers, which alone are clearly intelligible, 
(the Root of 2 being certainly a very obſcure Idea) we 
could ſtill approach nearer and nearer to the juſt Value 


of the Quantity required, but without ever arriving at 


it: Thus, if for the mean Proportional between 1 and 2, 
or the Root of 2, we firſt put 1, tis evident we have 
not put enough; if we add gꝛ we put too much, for the 
Square of x + 2 is greater than 2. If then we take 
away 2, we ſhall find we have taken away too much, 
and if we return 1, the Whole will be too great: Thus 
may we proceed, without ever coming at the juſt Quan- 
tity ſought. Theſe: Numbers thus found, and thoſe 
found after the ſame Manner to Infinity, being diſpoſed 
in their natural Order, make what we call an Þfnite 
Soria” none = $2 or | 
Sometimes the Series do not proceed by alternate Ad- 
ditions and Subtractions, but by ſimple Additions, or an 
Infinity of Subtractions; according to the Poſition of 
the firſt Term, In all theſe Tzfrre Series, tis viſible, 
that as all the Terms are only equal to a finite Magni- 
tude, they muſt be ſtill decreaſing ; and *tis even conve- 
nient that they be ſo, as much as poſſible, that one may 
take only a certain Number of the firſt Terms for the 
Magnitude ſought, and negle& all the reſt. 

But *tis not irrational Numbers only, that are ex- 

reſſed in rational Ones, by Infinite Series. Rational 
Ne e en may be expreſſed in the ſame Man- 
ner: 1, for Inſtance, being equal to tlie Sœries 2 4 7, Cc. 
but, there is this Difference between them, that where- 
as irrational Numbers can only be expreſſed in rational 
Numbers, by ſuch Series; rational Ones need no ſuch 
Ex reflion. | 2 N . J — 8 25 $M 


mong Hzfinite Series, there are” ſorye 


* 
18 
1 


e forge whoſe Terms 
only make a finite Sum, ſuch is the Geometrical Pro- 
greſſion E 4 3, Oc. and in general, all Geometrical, 
decreaſing Progreſſions: In others, the Terms make 
an infinite Sum; ſuch is the Harmonical Progreſſion 
1 42, Cc. Tis not that there are more Terms in the 
Harmonical, than in the Geometric 0˙ 
the latter has no Term which is not in the former, and 
wants ſeveral the former has: Such a Difference would 
only render the two infinite Sums unequal, and that of 
the Harmonical Progreſſion the greateſt ; the Cauſe lies 
deeper. From the received Notion of infinite Diviſibility, 
it follows, that any finite Thing, e. gr. A Foot is 4 
Compound both of Finite and Infinite: Finite, as it is 
a Foot; Infinite, as it contains an Infinity of Parts, into 
which it is diviſible. If theſe Infinite Parts be con- 
ceiv'd, as ſeparated from one another, they will make 
an Jaſnite Series, and yet their Sum only be a Foot; 
only, no Terms are to be here put, but ſuch as may, di- 
ſtinct from each other, be Parts of the ſame Finite 
Whole: Now this is the. Caſe in the Geometrical, de- 
creaſing Series 4 4 3, Ec. for tis evident, that if you 
firſt take 1 of a Foot, then 4 of what remains, or + of 
a Foot, then 4 of what remains, ,or,,4 of a Foot; .you 
may proceed to Infinity, fill taking new! decreaſing 
Halves, all diſtinct from each other, and which all toge- 
ther only make a Foot. In this Example, we not ↄnly 
take no Parts but what were, in the Whole, diſtinct from 
each other; but we take all that were there; whence it 
comes to paſs, that their Sum make the preciſe Whole 
againg. But, were we to follow the Geometrical Prq- 
greſſion 4. 3 4, Ge. that is, at firſt take I of a Foot, 
and from what remains 3 of a Foot, and from what Kill 
remains 2, of a Foot, Gc. tis true, we ſhould take no 
Parts but what were diſtinct from each other im tthe 
Not; but we fhould not take alb the Parts that were 
Mere, ſince we only take the ſeveral Thirds, which, are 
leſs than the Halves zu Of Conſequence, all theſe de- 
xreafing -Thirds, though Iaſinite in Number, could not 
make ähe Whole, and tis even. demonſtrated, that they 


= 1 41 Sa 
\ 


”y 4 
— 


fea] 


out taking 1 Inch more than was left in 
then the Whole is already exhauſted by 


Geometrical, Progreſſion, tho'- . 


divi 


1 
SBY 


would only make Half: In like M 

decreafing ta. Inſinity, . would ooly-make' c. cke Foun 
all the Hundredths, only the Ninety. ni c 5 
that the Sum of the Terms of an I Part; i 
creaſing geometrically, is not only always fo e Serves de. 
even be leſs than any finite Quantity that 75 by 
If an Infinite decreaſing Serres expreſs Part, KY Auge. 
ſubſiſt in che Whole, diſtinctly from each othe ab cnn 
as to take their Values, ue muſt ſup 85 but hac, 
Quantity taken ſeveral Times, in the TM © lang 
will the "Sum of theſe Parts make more that Ole; they 
nay, infinitely more; that is, the Series willy oo, 
it the ſame Quantity be taken, an Infinit of —_ 
Thus, in the Harmonical Progreſſion 4 4 1 ©. N ez 
1 of a Foot, or 6 Inches, then + 4 Inches, tis drehe 


we cannot rake” firther 4 0 
a > fürther + of a Foot, or 3 Inches, wig, 


Terms, we can take no more of the followi 
ED. . h X Aki 't hi 2 S- CS > In 
wirhout taking ſomething already taken : 


dg” + make the Sum by 
Series inflhite. We ſay Fofſible 3 for though of hi 5 
nite Series, the one may make à finite Jum and 1 
other an Infinite; *ris trac, that chefe me) be fü 
Series, where the Finites, having exhauſted- the Wha 
the following ones, though infinite in Number ſal 
only make a finite Sum: And, in Effect, ſince "is de 


monſtrated, by Georggeeical Progreſſions, that there gte 


165, 1 Sums. are. leſs than the 
nitely leſs ; it follows, that there muſt 
which make infioitely more. 

There are two further Remarks neceſſary to be made on 
Series in general. 19. That there are ſome, wherein, after 
a certain Number of Terms, all the other Terms though 
infinite in Number, become each a Cypher, Nos, tl 
evident, that the Sum of theſe Series is finite, and ex 
found; they having only an Appearance of Infinity, 2% Tha 
the ſame Magnitude may be expreſſed by different $1js;: 
and may be expreſſed both by a Series, whoſe Sum 
may be found, and by another, whoſe Sum cannot he 
|, „„ 

Geometry does not labour under the ſame Difficulty as 
Arithmetic. It expreſſes irrational Numbers exadl) in 
Lines, and needs not have Recourſe to Tfnire Sris, 
Thus the Diagonal of a Square, whoſe Side is 4, is 
known to be the Root of 2. Bur, in ſome other Caſes, 
Geometry it ſelf is under the like Embarraſs; there be- 
ing ſome Right Lines, which cannot be expreſſed ther: 
wiſe than by an Tyfinire Series of ſmaller Lines, whole 
Sum cannot be found: Of which Kind are the Right 
Lines rn to Curves ; ſo that in ſeeking, for Inſtance, 
a Right Line equal to the Circumference of a Circle, ve 
find, that the Diameter being 1, the Line ſought will be 
£ Minus, ; Plus, 4 Minus, 3 Plus, 3, Oc. 

As to the finding of Infinite Series, to expreſs Quantities 
ſought; Mercator, the firſt Inventor of the Method, did 
it by Diviſion: But Sir J Neæreton and M. Leibnitz, have 
improved the Doctrine very conſiderably; The Firl find- 
ing his Series by the Extraction of Roots, and the Second 


Series,” whoſe Sums. a Whole, nzy, in 


likewiſe be Six 


by another Series preſuppoled, 


D „ee f 1 201 4 1 
-. To find. d SERIES erpreſſig a, Quentity ſh, ty 


: - Drviſion.. 

Su poſe a Series required to expreſs the Quotient of 5 

ed by 4 c. Divide the Dividend by the Djrile, 
contin the Diviſion ti 

rogreſſion, ort 


as in common Arithmetic; Footnuing 


the Quotient ſhew the Order of the * 
Law, according to whidlf the Terms proceed to luft! 
Still bſerying the Rules of Subtraction, Multiplicar 


pd; Dirzhoy, bout the, changing of the Sir l 
Proceſs carried on, the Quotient will be found — = 


£ 


nr E in Tinu, Theft Four of Five Ter 
.net Tee enge 227 BY 
thus found; both the Quotient and Manner of the Delle 
thew, That —— an lafinſte 8719 | 
Terms; whoſe Numerators are the: Powers uf , g - | 
Exponents differ from the Number of the Order by . 
ty, whoſe Debominators, are the Powers of 4, and * 
Denominators equal to the Number of the Order * 
Terms. . gr. In the Third- Term, the Power of * 
Second in the Numerator:; and the Power of 4 the f 
in the Denominat rr. 4. pie 
Hence, 49, If .4==1, and == ſubſtitating this \*." 
for that, we-have,! in that Quotient 1 „N 


rr 
. x 


* 


et ' .* I * — U * 1 N & 2 2 e ln 
to Infinity, Wherefore — Slg 079 


* q £ 11 ** 
fa» of WL * — * — ” af FA - we . - WY « 
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— 1f then, | 2dly, that Terin in the 


= ;nfivits rally decreaſe ; the Series will give a Quo- 
* Geer _— 2 poſſible, E. gr. If t, 
1 % z; theſs Values ſubſticured in the gebe, 
wy T Hen, or the Diviſion performed as in the general 
8 angle; we ſhall find = = r 
by ah Oc. Suppoſe then, the Series to be broke off in 
Une itn erm; there will be a Deficiency : but twill 
then the Four if it be broke off in the Sixth, there will 


be leſs than Fi that leſs than 74. The further there- 


} fi 1enc 3 2.5 
5 i N ef 1 continued, the nearer it approaches to 
5 Truth, but never arrives at it, N . 

e L * 

ike Manner we find = =- 
TEE 
! ; | 12 2. fn In infinit. : = = — t + 
7 4 rr 1472 Oe i 
= — £96: Is Infiniti =— =; {+= 
ince 1 | 
ble Oc. in Iaſinitum. This is a conſtant Law, where- 
ink. iy all Fractions, whoſe Numerator is Unity, may be ex- 
the ) fed by init Sries : Thoſe Series being all, Geome- 
Inþe ca] Progretſions, decreafing in ſuch Manner as that the 
te Numerator is always Unity; and the Denominator of 
2 the firſt Term, which is alſo the Exponent of the 
ole, Ratio, differs by Unity from the Denominator of the 
hal Fradion to be reſolved, . : | 
Fraction to be . 2 1 

de. If the Terms of the a be continually inereaſing, 
are the Series recedes ſo much the farther from the 3 855 
nf. as it is continued longer; nor does it ever become 


equal to the Quotient, unleſs it be terminated ; and the 
lait Remainder be added under its Sign, E. gr. Suppoſe 


1 


10 _ Sc. One Term, x exceeds by an Ex- 
Ss e Terms come ſhort by +, Three Terms 
v. exceed 55 35 Four fall ſhort by 5, Sc. If the Series be 


ſuppoſed to terminate in —8; then will = =1 —2＋ 
8 TT. But 1 —2 + 4—8 = — j. Therefore, 
I at =, Cappoſe the General Series to ter- 
+6. 
146+ +30? -rf“ 11 

—_— 1+ 


To find an finite I 


by extracting of Roots - 
To find an Iafinite Series 
by preſuppoſed Series - - - 
o extract the Roots 15 See SEXTRACTION of 
an Infrite Series 3 Roots. | 


SERMOLOGIES, in Church Hiſtory, Books of Ser- 
mons, or Homilies of Popes and other Perſons of Emi- 
nence and Sanctity, read at the Feaſts of the Confeſ- 
| Jors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every Day from 
| Chriſtmas to the Octave of the Epiphany, See Hon. 
| SERMONES, the Title Horace gives his Satyrs. The 
Criticks are divided about the Reaſon of the Name. The 
un of Father Boſſy ſeems well grounded. A mere 
Obſervation of Feet, and Meaſure, ſuch as we find in 
Terence, Plautus, and in Horace's Satyrs, he thinks, is not 
duffcient to conſtitute Verſe; to determine the Work to 
be Poetical ; or to diſtinguiſh it from Proſe : unleſs it have 
| ſome further Air, or Character of Poetry ; ſomewhat of the 
Fable, or the Sublime, See Pox TRY. Hence it is, that 
Horace calls his Satyrs, Proſe, Sermones. His Odes have 
qu te another Air, and are therefore called, Poems, Carmina. 
e Por, Pa osx, and VERSIFICATION. 
SERMONIUM in Old Records, a kind of Interlude 
2 Hiſtorical Play, which the Inferior Orders of Cler y. 
cle by Boys, &c. uſed to act in the Body of the 
urch, ſuitable to the Solemnity of ſome Feſtival or high 
11 Day. This is ſuppoſed to have been the Origin 
ot the Modern Drama. See ComMeny. 
. RON OF ALMONDS, is the 
"ncred Weight; of Aniſe-ſeeds from 3 to 400; of Ca- 


See Qvarnarurs of rhe 


CIRCLE, 


See SERUM. Diſorders of the Spleen 
Serofities, The Kidneys help to purge 


are attended with 
ort Feroſſties. 


SERPENS, in Aﬀtronomy, 
Northern Hemiſ; Phere, calle 


a Conſtellation in the 
Serpers Ophinchi, 


; the Quotient will be found 1=2+4—8+ 


. 1 - 1 e a c3 a 
| minate in 6 2 then = eee 


its 


SER” 


The Stars in the Conſtellation Serpons, in Pralomyꝰs 


logue 59: 
whereof are as follow; 


Catalogue are 1; in Tycho's 19; in the Brirannic Cath. 
The Long tudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Oc, 


Stars in the Conſtellation Sæny ENS Oenrvcai, = 


Names 1 4 8 of Longitude | Latitude. F 
| . = Wag” 
— 7 o 7 „. o 5 
m 7 38 47 16 00 52 7 
8 42 07 16 21 307 
0 33 1 220 
Inform. preceding the Neck 12 04 08 17 yo 236 
and Head of the Serpent 12 30 O0 19 27.c6 6 
13 17 418 32 066 
10 o1 04 | 29 59 11 | 7 
14 26 37 | 17 oy 48 7 
957 20325 
1 14 4518|2007 6 
10 6 en 
a | | 16 49 571% 27 gg |6 
. Firſt of Three under ms 11 29 35 | 34 ol 527 
That in firſt Bend of theNeck 14 oo 3F | 28 54 23 3 
Preced. in 2d Bend of Neck 17 35 18 | 18 17 3 
11 53 1 35 48 446 
I 
F | 14 36 42 2 175 
| 13 00 57 | 33 24 38 
Apa under the Jaw 12 40 02 34 23 28 6 
Third and Subſequent 13 57 54 34 36 126 
1ſt from the Root of the Neck If 12 31 | 31 34 096 
20 "\ he 
Preced. in the l of theHead, 12 ff og 38 8 21 f 
or in Extrem. of the Cheek 13 23 17 36 59 54 | 6 
Preced. of 2 bet. the 2d Bend 14 4 5o 21 4202 | 6 
e lucid one of the Neck 17 43 22 | 25 31 56 | 4 
Poſter. in the 2d Bend 20 19 46 | 17 39 25 | 6 
+ <3 | | | 
| That follow. theLucida,toN- 14 36 34 | 36 02 336 
by Tycho reckon. the 16 0ph. 1 4 56 26 34 53 4 
S. of Q in Root of the Neck iy 39 03 34 21 30 3 
Ne | 21 31 46 15 51 co | 6 
A ſmall one under that "16 21 06 33 09 36 6 
| 0 
Behind 2dBend bef. Oh. Hand 21 37 08 | 16 16 114 
Subſeq. before the 2d Bend 20 27 21 47 38 | 6 
In Mouth, in mid. of Head 15 26 47 37 08 504 
Subſeq. behind the 2d Bend 21 57 13 16 4x 496 
That 01. the Lucida to the S. 19 59 22 24 oz of 3 
EE | SL | 
North againſt the Noſtrils in 15 11 21 | 40 or 5 1 
the U of the Head 18 16 18 32 41 13 5 
| h 19 58 18 | 28 1 F 
In Temples, 1 ſubſeq. of U 18 * O4 35 — js 3 
That without the Head to N. 17 48 23 | 42 28 524 
23 12 27 30 15 16 | 6 
23 45 $8 | 28 58 337 
21 23 30 | 37 15 08 4 | 
2 22 2 37 © 
That follo.preced. 0ph.Hand 29 = 2 22 10 2 5 
47 9 
5 28 11 431 | 28 0% 57 : 
2 f 1107 13 9 
1ſt of 3, beh. Oph. hind Thigh 15 7 >. 10 18 1 4 
Theſe 3 Tycho ranks am. Ophi. 16 12 46 | 10 08 79 
South of 2 following this 20 13 23 7 59 of | 4 
| 50 | 
North of theſe 21 07 of | 10 32 F2|F 
InlaſtBend, behind 0ph. Hand 25 47 32 | 19 47 52 | 3 
Laſt but one of the Tail WW 2 31 03 | 20 31 56 3 
Of Three ſmall ones F North 3 C6 yi 23 29 53 | 6 
following that South 3 38 38 [211724 | 6 
8 | | 
Middle and ſubſequent 4 19 15 | 22 14 04 | 6 
; rennen 
In Extremity of the Tail 11 26 30 | 26 54 41 | 3 
Small one adjacent to this WV? x1 31 43 25 13 45 16 


SERPENT, a Muſical Inſtrument, ſerving as a Baſſe 
to the Cornet, or ſmall Shawm, to ſuſtain a Chorus of 


Singers in a large Veſſel. 
74 as * 
ſerving to take off its 


It has its Name Serpent, from 
of ſeveral Folds or Wreaths, 
ength, which would otherwiſe 


logue 69. The Longitudes, Latitudes, 


be Six or Seven Feet, *Tis uſually covered with Leather; 
and conſiſts of Three Parts; a Mouth-piece, a Neck, and 
a Tail. It has Six Holes, by means whereof, they give 


SERPENTARIUS, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of 
the Northern Hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus, and an- 
ciently AÆAſculapius. See CoxsTEKLLATION. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Serpentarius in Prolomy's 
Catalogue are 29 ; in Tycho's 25; in the Pritannic Cata- 
Magnitudes, Cc. 


it the Compaſs of Two Octaves. 


whereof, are as follow. 


(Qi Stars 
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Names and Situation of Longitude 4 Latitudes 
| the Stars. 5 B „ „ „%% „% „ 0 
North in preced. the Hand M 27 68 1517 17 1B 
South and ſubſequent 29 10 4516 28 20B 
North in the preced. Knee o 58 2013 00 18B 
South in the preced. Leg 3 14 18 1 36 ogB 
Under theSoal of preced. Foot 4 07 58| 1 42 3 A 
34 £ 8 ” M 238 53 ofj26 22 14.B 
Middle in the preced. Leg. 1 3 40 25|-3 16 32B 
North of theſe | 4 21 26| F 14 41 B 
In preceding Heel 5 19 53} 028 4oB 
In theCubitus of preced. Arm 1 15 38|23 35 38B 
10 0 
1 1 03 21127 08 34 B 
m. 29 53 43 33 00 52 B 
| 3 23 1919 34 17B 
South in preceding Knee 4 53 557 11 25 27B 
Informis between the Legs 6 58 10] 4 28 25 B 
4 3 30 2826 10 573 
4 17 423 12 343 
5 20 0323 11 3oB 
4 12 4130 41 18 B 
2 5 33 12024 17 04B 
20 
F 18 15/27 27 475 
8 03 off 11 338.00 
L 41 28129 30 335 
6 54 1723 35 16B 
| | 8 42 1616 22 01B 
25 | | qe 22 
Preced. of 2 in fore Shoulde 6 17 5132 32 163 
Subſequent 7 30 12131 52 20 
10 og 1418 28 18B 
8 12·2136 42 ooB 
8 38 08136 15 20 B 
| 2 13 3fD 
Againſt the hind Knee v3 = ig 7 RF 12 
: -..: If 288 281. I7A| 
Ia the Toes of the hind Foot 13 43 28 3.44 16A 
.IF 55 15] 3 20 08A| 
35 Hs 
: 16 12 46] 3 29 39A 
In the Back of the hind Foot 16 06 77 | : 8 PA 
: 11 48 7 18 FFB 
In the Tibia of the hind Leg 16 4 5 * 04 2 
| | 17.00 23| 1 42.28A. 
17 34 $3] 4 54 $2A 
17 43 57] 2 59 54A 
; ; „ 34 12A 
Preced. in Heel of hind Foot 18 or 32 o 63 48A 
| 45 
In the Middle of the Back 16 15 56227 20 39B 
| 19 OO o 31 20A 
Poſter. in the Heel - 09 * © 18 18A 
1 136 28 22 B 
Preced. of 2 follow. the Foot »# 2 37 * 557 B 
Fo | 
In Ophiuchus's Head 13 of 32|35 53 16B 
Z TE 18 06 51136 27 27B 
In the Cubitus of hind Arm 20 02 3315 15 23 B 
Laſt of thoſe that fol. the Foot 21 43 44] 1 44 47 B 
N. of 2 in Poſterior Shoulder 21 co 44127 58 ooB 
55 | 
3 Sp 6 B 
South in the hind Shoulder 22 18 12 * 5 * B 
2 : | 24 31 30 1 24 o8 A 
South in the hind Hand 27 2f 16 13 4 45 B 
2 25 46 O1 5.28 51B 
5 | 
Of Three Inform. (North 25 44 27 51 03B | 
behind the Poli Middle 275 F1 — 26 4 31B 
rior Shoulder South 26 09 1724 47 07 B 
North in the Poſter. Hand 26 27 33|15 18 06 B 
That oo, middle Inform. 27 og 16 26 03 54B 
North of thoſe fol. the Head 27 47 4132 11 533 
South and bright. of thole 27 49 43133 01 25B | 
After 4 Informes & Preced. 28 21 39j27 26 14B 
follow, the Should. 2 Subſeq.v 1 29 49126 44 36B 
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Srays in the Conſtellation SR RNTARIVs, of Oefftucnus. 
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SERPENTARY, a Medicinal Plant, called by the An- 
cients Piſtolochia, and Dracunculus, and now by the Peo- 
ple, Snake Root, and Dragons Wort. The Ancients were 
only acquainted with Two Kinds of this Plant; the Great 
and the Small: But ſince the Diſcovery of America, the Bo- 
taniſts have added ſeveral others; as, The Serpentary, or 
Snake Root, of Virginia, that of Canada, and that of Zra- 


ſit. 2 


Counter 


are all ſuppoſed to be Alexipharmicks, or 
*oifons ; and as ſuch are Ingredients in Treacle. 


The Great Serpentary, called by the Antients Dracuncu- 


"81 & 


SER 
Ius Major, has its Stem very freight, ſinooth, 


with red Spots, like the Skin of a Serpent; — Wald 


£ 


bably, as much as from its Virtues -j+ ie ?, **ace, 
Name, . Its Root is big, round and wh * tt 20 
thin Skin, The ſmaller 8. entary has its gt I; ith 
that of the larger, only its Leaves are like * mich lit, 
whereas thoſe of the larger are folded in one pet ly; 
er; . 


Its Root 


b thy Ditrany, Snake Root, and "Sales ov. 
as its Leaves green and large, almoſt in 0 


rſt brought into Zurops 


the Engliſh; where tis eſteemed a ſovereign fe by 
Ole 


e are told þ 


Bite of the Rattle Snake, but that that aum lie in 


Smell thereof: For which Reaſon the 5775 
Travellers, always carry it with hom ag = Babe 
Staff, to preſent towards the Snake, when, þ G a 
RPK INE VERSES, ie 
_ SERPENT] ERSES, are ſuch as bes; 

with the ſame Word; as, x begin aud e 


Amo florentes etatibus, Arcades Amjy, 


._ SERPENTINE, in Chymiſtry, a 77; | 
_Copper, or Pewter, wife ine e Foe : 
from the Bottom of the Alembick to the Capital, and 5 
ving as a e in the Diſtillation of Brand ad 
other Liquors, See EFRIGERATORY. 
„ SERPENTINE MARBLE, or Stone, a Kind of Ma. 


ble called by the Ancients Ophites, from the Greek Of, 


Serpent, as being ſpeckled like a Serpent's Skin, 
Ground is black dat covered with 1 and * 
Stains, Streaks, Sc. exceeding hard, precious and an. 
tique. The Scarceneſs of the Serpentine makes, that 
only uſed by Way of Incruſtation. The largeſt Pieces we 
know of, are ſome Tables in the Compartiments of the 
Attic of the Pantheon ; and 'T'wo Columns in the Church 
St. Laurence in Lucina at Rome. There is alſo a 6: 
Kind of Srpentine brought from Germany, ufed to make 
Veſſels of, but not in Building. 

SERPIGO, in Medicine, a kind of Herpes, popularly 
calld'a Teter or Ring-worm.. It conſiſts of a N umber of 
very ſmall Puſtules, riſing cloſe to each other, ſometimes 
in a circular Form, with great Pain and Itching, It neret 
comes to Digeſtion, 8 is not cur'd without Difficulty, 
For after it appears to have been quite extinguiſh'd, it 
frequently breaks forth again at certain Seaſons of tho 
Year. The common People uſe to anoint it with Ink: 

But where the Diſeaſe is fix'd, ſome Univerſals ſhould 
be firſt applied. See LI cHEN. 

SERRAT US, in Anatomy, a Name given to ſerenl 
Muſcles, from their Reſemblance in Shape, to a Gr. 
Such are the | 

SeRRATUSAnticus Minor, which ariſeth thin and fleſhy 
from the Second, 'Third, Fourth, and Fifth ſuperior Ribs, 
and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted Fleſhy into the Pri 
efſits Coracoides of the Scapula, which it draws forward 
It alſo helps in Reſpiration, 

SxxRArus Anticus Major, comes from the whole Bali 
of the Scapula, and is inſerted into the ſeven true Ri 
and firſt of the falſe Ribs, by fo many diſtin Portions, 
repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, 

SxRRA TUS Poſticns Superior, ariſeth by 2 broad and 
thin Tendon, from the Two inferior Spines of the Vet, 
bre of the Neck, and the Three ſuperior of the Back, ” 
growing fleſhy, is inſerted into ; Second, Third, ar 
Fourth Ribs, by ſo many diſtinct Indentations, Thee 
Two help to draw the Ribs upwards, and bring then ® 
Right Angles with the Yerrebre ; and, conſequent!) make 
the Cavity of the Thorax wider and ſhorter. " 

SzrxRATVS Poſticus Inferior, ariſes by a broad and ti 
Tendon, from the Three inferior Spines of the Perteire - 
the Back, and from the two Superior of the Loiw 5 
Fibres, aſcending obliquely, grow fleſhy, and are inſerte 
by four Iudentations, into the Four laſt Ribs. ho 

SERVANT, a Term of Relation, ſignifying a Fe! ſons ö 
owes and pays a limitted Obedience for a certain e 
another, in Quality of Maſter, See SLAVE. The a 
beſides their Saves, whom they allo call'd Serv! 3 ha 175 
other kind of Servants, whom they call'd New! & A. 4 
who were ſuch as being in Debt, were delivered up to- * 
Creditors by the Prætor, to work out their Debt; *his 

which they were again at Liberty, The Pope, mom Gor- 
wonderful Humility, calls himſelf in his Bulls, Je 
vant of the Servants of God. Servus Servorutn Det. **. 
firſt who uſed the Appellation, as Diaconus tells us, Pope 


SER 


705 and Gregory the Ereat; which laſt is ſaid 


h of Conſtantinople, who took the Title of 
Du Carge adds, That the Title Servant 
bus been taken by ſome Biſhops, ſome Kings, and ſome 
as | k 
Monk, [UM, in Law. See SERVICE. | 
SERTETISTS, the Diſciples or Followers of Michael 


Server 7 t 
es. In 


the i 
Things, 

N in with Server. : . 
the Tony, are very rare, his real Sentiments are but little 


known. M. Simon, who had a Copy of the firſt Edition, 
ys them down at len th in his Critical Hiſtory, Tho 
Herr uſes many of the ſame 8 againſt the Trini- 

1s the Arians, yet he profeſſes himſelf very far from 
| ein centiments. He alſo eg the Sociniaus in ſome 

Things; and declares his Diſſent from the Opinions of 
Paulus Samoſarents, though Sandius miſtakenly charges 
bim with having the ſame Sentiments. In effect, he does 
"ot ſeem to have had any fix'd regular Syſtem of Religion, 
it leaſt not in the firſt Edition of his Book againſt the 
Trinity, publiſh'd in 1531, under the Title of De Trini- 
tris Erroribus, Libri Septem, per Michaelem Servetum,alias 
Neves, ab Arragonta Hiſpanum. The Year following he 

\bliſh'd his Dialogues on the Myſſery of the Trinity. In 
the Preface to which laſt Work, he declares himſelf diſ- 
{atisfied therewith. Twas on this Account he undertook 
another on the ſame Subject, of much greater Extent; 
which did not appear till the Year 1553, a little before 
his Death. Thoſe of Geneva having ſeiz d the Copies of 
this Edition, had it burnt; nor were there above No or 
Three that eſcaped; one of which was kept at Baſil, where 
me Book was printed, but is now in the Library at 
Dublin, It was lately put to the Preſs, ſecretly, in En- 
gland Pew _ diſcovered, the Impreſſion was ſeiz d, 
and de ro ; . 

SERVICE, SERVITUM, in Law, a Duty which the 
Tenant, by reaſon of his Fee, owes to the Lord. See FEE. 
It is ſometimes alſo call'd Szyvage, Our ancient Law-Books 
make divers Diviſions of Service, vis. into Perſonal, Real 
| and Mixt 5 Military, and Baſe ; Intrinſec and Ertriuſec, Oc. 
But fince the Statute 12 Car. II. whereby all Tenures are 
turn'dinto free and common Soccage ; much of thatLearning 
is ſet aſide: Yet may it not, be amiſs to mention how the ſe- 
2 Kinds of Service are deſcribed in our ancient Law- 

My | 

Perſonal SR RvIcR, is that to be perform'd by the 
Perſon ; ſuch is that due from a Slave to his Maſter. 

Mixt SERVICE, is that due from the Perſon, by reaſon 
of the Thing, as an Uſu-fruit, Sc. Our ancient Law- 
Books tell us of Lands held of the King, by the Tenant's 
letting a Fart before the King on New. ears-Day ; others, 
by furniſhing the King with Whores whenever he travelled 
that Way; others, by bringing the King a Meſs of Pottage 
| at his Coronation Feaſt, Cc. 

Real SER ICR, is either Urbane or Ruſtic ; which two 
Kinds differ, not in the Place, but the Thing, The firſt 
is that due from a Building or Houſe, in whatever Place 
| fitvate, whether City or Country, as the keeping a Drain, 

a Viſta or the like. Ruſtic Services, are x 2 e due for 
| Grounds where there is no Building; ſuch is the Right of 
Taſſage throu h Ways, &c. T ere are alſo Natural 
Services: Por Inſtance, if a Man can't gather the Produce 
8 his Lands without paſſing through his Neighbour's 
5 Ne, 2 Neighbour is obliged to allow a Paſſage, as 

Jamurar Service. By the Lex Scribonia, a Servitude 
can't be acquir'd by Cuſtom and Preſcription. 


Mit 
wary 8 See 


KNICH TS SERVICE, 
Baſe SkRvick 


VILLENAGE. 


Fi or Extrinſec, or Regal SERVICE, was a Service 
— 2 Fa belong to the chief Lord, but to the King. 
2 Forinſec and Extrinſec, becauſe done forts, 
Cane? i 3 and extra Servitium. We read ſeveral 
Rees in the Aſonaſticon, of all Liberties, with the Ap- 
purtenances, Salvo forenſi Servitio. 


his Vaſe SERVICE, that fue to the Chief Lord from 


2 SERVICE, a Service done by the Feudatory 
„ who were call'd Liber; homines, and diſtinct 


2 . As likewiſe was their Service; for they were 
5 1 any of thoſe Services, as to Plough the Lord's 
the — 4 — 3 only to find a Man and Horſe to attend 


he Arm X "oy : 
call rmy or Court. This was ſometimes 
d Liberum Servitium Armorum. 


[ 63 ] 


ir to check, by his Modeſty, the Arrogance of 


SERVITES, an Order of Religious, denomi 
a peculiar Attachment to the — of D rg 9 
Order was founded by Seven Florentine Merchants who, 
about the Year 1233, began to live in Community on 
Mount Senar, Two Leagues from Florence. In 1 2395 
they received from the Biſhop, the Rule of St. Auguſtine ; 
with a Black Habit, in lieu of a Grey one which they had 
wore before. In 1251 Zonfilio, one of the Seven, of fimple 
Prior of Mount Star, was named General, The Order 
was approved of by the Council of the Lateran, notwith- 
ſanding the Decree it had paſs'd to prevent the Multi- 
plication of Religious Orders, And it was again a 
proved by Cardinal Raynerins, Legat of Pope Þmocent IV; 
who put it under the Protection of the Holy See, The 
ſucceeding _— have gr nted it a great many Favours, 
particularly Alexander IV. and Innocent VIII. It has had 
ſome Reform, At preſent it has Twenty-ſeven Provinces. 
"Tis become famous in 7raly, by the Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, of Fra. Paolo, a Venetian, who was a Re- 
+ gr Servite. M. Hermant, gives this Order the Name 
of the Annunciate, doubtleſs Nom this Miſtake, that in 
ſome Cities of 7raly, they are call'd Religious of the An- 
nunciate, becauſe in thoſe Cities, their Church is dedi- 
cated under that Name. E Archan Giani, derives the 
Name Servites, Servants of the Holy Virgin, from hence; 
That when they 1 for the firſt Time in the Black 
Habit given them by the Biſhop, the Sucking Children 
cried out; He rhe Servants of the Virgin, —— There are 
alſo Nuns of this Order, 

SERVITOR, in our Univerſities, a Scholar who at- 
tends or waits on another for his Maintenance there. 
 SEeRvIToRs of Bills; are ſuch Servants or Meſſengers, 
of the Marſhal of the King's- Bench, as were ſent Abroad 
with Bills or Writs, to Summon Men to that Court. They 
are now commonly called 77þ-ſtaves. 

SERVITUDE, the Condition of a Servant, or Slave, 
See SERVICE, Under the Declenfion of the Roman Em- 
pire; a new kind of Servitude, was introduced, different 


from that of the ancient Romans: It conſiſted in leaving 


the Lands of ſubjugated Nations to the firſt Owners, upon 
Condition of certain Rents, and ſervile Offices, to be paid in 
Acknowledgement, Hence the Names of Servi cenſiti, ad 
ſcriptitii & addicti Glebe : Some whereof were taxable at 
the reaſonable Diſcretion of the Lord; others at a certain 
Rate agreed on ; and others were mainmortable, who, 
having no legitimate Children, could not make a Will to 
above the Value of Five-Pence, the Lord being Heir of all 
the reſt: Others were prohibited marrying, or going to live 
out of the Lordſhip, Moſt of which Services {till ſubſiſt 
in one Province or other of France ; though all aboliſh'd 
in Ezglaud. Such was the Original ot our Tenures, Cc. 
See Tenure. 7 a | 
SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, watry Liquor, ſomewhat 
faltiſh, which makes a conſiderable Part in the Maſs of 
Blood, The Blood conſiſts of Two Kinds or Parts; the 
Cruor, or red Part; and the Serum, or wheyiſh, limpid Part. 
See BLOOD. Mr. Boyle, and ſome others, have taken the 
Serum to be more ponderous than the Cruor ; but Dr. 
Turin, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, from repeated 
xperiments, afſures us of the contrary, See CR VOR. 
The Serum is, in Reality, the ſame with the: Lympha : 
Tis carried by the Arteries throughout the ſeveral Parts of 
the Body ; whence it returns partly in the Veins, and 
artly in the Lymphatick Veſſels. See Lymena. The 
ſe of the Serum is to nouriſh the Parts of the Body; 
and to render the Chyle and Blood more Fluid. See 
NuTRrIiTiON, Urine and Sweat, are nothing but Serum 
drained of their Nutritious Parts, by repeated Circulati- 
ons, and Secreted from the Blood in the Glayds of the 
Kidneys and Skin. The Redundancy, and other Vices in 
the Serum, are the Cauſe of various Diſeaſes. See Disk AsE. 
SESAMOIDEA OSSA, in Anatomy, ſeveral very ſmall 
Bones, placed between the Joints of the Fingers, to for- 
tify them; and prevent. Diſlocations. See FIN OER. 
They have their Name from their Re ſemblance to a Grain 
of Seſamum, from Seſamum, and dd, form. 
SESQUI, a Latin Particle, ſignifying a Whole and 
a Half; which, joined with Atera, Terza, Quarta, &c. 
is much uſed in the Taliam Muſic, to expreſs a Kind of 
Ratio's ; particularly, ſeveral Species of Triples. The 
Ratio expreſs'd by Seſqui, is the Second Ratio of Ine- 
uality, called alſo Syper-particular Ratio; and is, when. 
1 greater Term contains the Leſs, once, and ſome 
certain Part, over: As 3 : 2; where the Firſt 
Term contains the Second once, and Unity over ; which 
is a Quota Part of Two. Now, if this Part remaining, 
be juſt Half the leſs Term, the Ratio is called Seſqu:- 
altera: If the remaining Part be a Third Part of the 
leſſer Term, as 4: 3, the Ratio is called Seſqui-tertia, 
or Seſqui-terza. If a Fourth Part, as 5 : 4, the Ratio 
is called Seſqui-ꝗquarta; and thus to Infinity, ſtill adding 
to Seſqui the ordinal Number of the ſmaller Tod 1 
Ms »gltÞ, 
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SES 


* may ſay Seſqui-alteral, Seſni-third, Seſqui- 
ourth, & q . 2225 72 2 | 

. As to the Kinds of Triples expreſſed by the Particle 
Soſcuu, they are theſe : The Greater Perfect Sſdui. alte. 
ral, which is a Triple, where the Breve is three Mea- 
ſures, or Minims, and that without having any Point. 
The Greater Imperſect Seſqui-alteral, which is where the 
Breve, when pointed, contains three Meaſures, and with- 
out any Point, two, The Leſs Perfect Seſqui-alterat, 
which is where the Semi-breve contains three Meaſures, 
and that without any Point. The Leſs Imperfect Seſqui- 
alteral, a Triple, mark'd C 1, where the Semi-breve, 
with a Point, contains three Meaſures, and two without. 
According to Hontenipi, one may likewiſe call the Triples 


£ and , Seſqui-atteral., 


The Seſqui-ofave, is a Kind of Triple, mark'd C 3, 


called by the Taliams Nonnpla di Crome, where there are 
9 Quavers in every Meaſure or Bar, in Lieu of 8. The 
Doble Seſqui-quarta is a Kind of Triple mark'd C 2, 
called by the Talians Nonuflagdi Semi-minime, where 
there are 9 Crotchets in each Meaſure, inſtead of 4. 
Szsqu1-a/reral, in Geometry, and Arithmetic, is a 
Ratio between two Lines, two Numbers, £9c. where one 
of them contains the other once, with the Addition. of 
an Half. Thus 6 and 9 are in a Seſqui-alteral Ratio, 
| fince 9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is Half of 6, 
over: And 20 and 3o are in the fame ; as 9 contains 
20, and half of 20 or 10. See Rar1o, 2 
Szsqv1-4»licate Ratio, is, when of two Terms, the 
greater contains the leſs twice, with half another over: 
As 15 and 6; 50 and 20. See Ratio. 


| Sksqui-alteral, 5 


StsQui-oftave, In Mufic | : 
Fate ooo tan, See c SESQUI. 


SE8QV1-7er7ian, 
SESQUIDFFONUS, in Muſic, a Concord reſulting 


from the Sounds of two Strings, whoſe Vibrations, in 
equal Times, are to each other in the Ratio of 5 to 6. 
See Dironvs. | ; 
SESQUIQUADRATE, is an Aſpect, or Poſition, of 
the Planets, when at the Diſtance of four Signs and an 
Half; or 135 Degrees from each other. | 
SESQUIQUINTILE, is an Aſpect of the Planets, 
when 108 Degrees diſtant from each other. 
SESSION, in the Schools, each Sitting, or Aſſembly, 
of a Council. In quoting Councils, we ſay, In ſuch a 
Seſſion, ſuch a Canon, Cc. Seſſion of Parliament; is the 
Seaſon, or Space, from its Meeting to its Prorogation, or 
Diſſolution. See PrRoroGaA TION. | N 
Sxs$10Ns, A Sitting of Juſtices in Court, upon Com- 
miſſions ; as the Seſſions of Oyer and Terminer ; ter- 
Seſſions, called General Seſſions, or Open Seſſions, oppoſite 
whereto are Eſpecial, otherwiſe called Privy-S2/ions, which 
are procured upon ſome ſpecial Occafion, for the more 
fpeedy Diſpatch of Juſtice, See AT TAN TOWING: 
Petit Seſſions, or Statute Seſſions, are kept by the High- 
Conſtable of every Hundred, for the placing of Ser- 
vants. | 
SESTERCE, Seſtertius, a Silver Coin, in Uſe among 
the Ancient Romans, called alſo Nummmus, and ſometimes 
Nummus Seſtertius. The Seſterce was the Fourth Part 
of the Derarins, and contained Two Ass, and an Half; 
eſtimated in Frg/iſþ Money, at One Penny Hal f. penny 
Farthing. The Seſterce was at firſt mark'd with L LS, 
the two L's ſignifying two Libre, and the 8 Half. But 
the Librarii, afterwards , — the two L's 
into an H, expreſſed the Sefterce by H S. The 
Word Seſtertius was uſed by way of Abbreviation 
for Semiſtertius, which ſignifies Two, and a Half of a 
Third; or, literally, only Half a Third: For in expreſſing 
Half of a Third, twas underſtood, that there were Two 
before. Some Authors make two Kinds of Seſterces ; the 
Leſs, called Seſtertius, in the Maſculine Gender; and the 
Great one, called Seſtertium in the Neuter. The Firſt, 
that we have already deſcribed : The Latter containing 
a Thouſand of the other, or 7/7. 165. 434. of our 
Money. Others will have any fich Diſtinction of great 
and little Seſterces, unknown to the Romans. Seftertins, 
ſay they, was an Adjective, and fignified As Seſtertitus 
or two As's and a Half: And when uſed plurally, as in 
„ e Seſtertium, or Seſtertia, twas only by Way 
of” Abbreviation, and there was always underſtood Millia, 
Thouſands : This laſt is the more probable Opinion. 
To be qualified for a Roman Knight, an Eftate of Four 
Hundred Thouſand Sefterces was required; and, for a 


Senator, Eight Hundred Thouſand. Authors mention a a 


Copper Seſterce, worth about 4 of a Penny Engliſh. 
SESTERCE, Seſtertius, was alſo uſed in Antiquity, for a 
Thing containing Two Wholes and a Half of a Thing: 
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S E v 
SESTUPLE SEXTUPLE, 


in M 


'mix'd Triple-time. M. #roffort think. e 4 Kin 
thus called, and ought a be call 2 ape 


We only find three Kinds of it j ary. 
add two others; the Firſt, ? Haden; by 
breve, or Triple, of 6 for 
the Seſtuple of Minims, 
two. The Third, the Triple of Semi. 
of 6 for 4, or Six-four, The Fourth, the 8 
the Croma, or Triple of 6 for g. or 815 i 
Fifth, the Sextuple of Semi-croma, or Tric. it, The 
16, or Six-fixteen, See RIPLE, "Tic of 6 fue 
_ SETHIANS, or SETHINIANS, a Bra 
tient Gnoſticks; thus called, becauſe of thei 
to fetch their Origin from S, the Son of FR bw, 
they called 1 0 and Chriſt; from an © e Wag 
Seth and Jeſus were the fame Perſon, who kun th 
from Heaven two ſeveral Times. As they an Cogn 
Philoſophy with the other Gnoſticks, they had I 
other Fables in their Syſtem. See Gy. > "er 
pretended to have ſeveral Books of the Amen an 
archs; particularly, Seven of their great Maſt. 
and one of Abraham, full of manifelt Fall,” Je 
yet they call Apocalypſe, or Revelation. The Book Al 
the Little Geneſis, anciently very common in the Char v 
of the Eaſt, was borrow'd from them. From Fon 
they learn'd the Name of Seth's Wife, who, the f : 
was called Horæa. Some imagine, they borrowed , 4 
_ of their Fictions from the Helleniſt Jews, EN 

SETON, Staceum, in Chirurgery, c. a Kind of topi 
cal Remedy, uſed, like a Cautery, or an Iſſue. to FN 
Defluxions from the Eyes ; by making a Wound in th 
Skin of the Hind Part of the Neck, which is ke hn 
purating, by Means of a little Skain of Silk, or ag 
paſſed through it. Tis alſo applied to ſuch as ate adt 
to fall into Epileptic Fits: Tis of more Efficacy N. 
a common Iſſue, but is 5 with much the fame 
Intention. See Issvx. The Operation is frequently pratliſd 
on Horſes, £9c. and called, by the Farriers, Roweling, 
See Row T. Serons evacuate with a gentle Pain; ſhake 
the nervous Kind; evacuate Serum, and gire Vent to 
Repletions. | 

SETTER, among Farmers. To Setter, is to cut the 


nch of the Au. 


 Dew-Lap of an Ox or Cow, and into the Wound to put 


Helleboraſter, whereby an [flue is made, for all Humour 
to vent themſelves. See Issuk, and Szrow. 

SETTING, in Aſtronomy, the Occultation of a Star 
or Planet; or its finking below the Horizon. Aftronomers 
make three different Kinds of Sezting of the Stan: 
Coſmical, Acronical, and Heliacal. The Firſt, when the 
Star ſets with the Sun: See Cosmrcar. The Second, 
when it ſets at the Time the Sun riſes : See Acronicat, 
The Third, when it is immerged, and hid, in the Sun's 
Rays: See HELIACAL. 

To find the Times of the Setting of the Sun and Stars; 
See GLose. | 

SETTING, in Sea Language. To ſet rhe Ship by the 
Compaſs, is to obſerve how the Land bears on any Point 
of the Compaſs; or, on what Point of the Compals the dun 
is: Alſo, when two Ships fail in Sight of one another, 
to mark on what Point the Chaſed bears, is termed, H 
ting the Chaſe by the Compaſs. 
_ SEVENTH, in Muſic, an Interval, called by tie 
Greeks Heprtachordon ; whereof there are four Kinds: Tis 
Firſt, The defective Seventh, conſiſting of three Tore, 
and 3 greater Semi-tones. The Second, called by Zar- 
lin, and the [ralians, Semi-ditano condiapente, or Kili 
Minore ; is compoſed Diatonically of ſeven Degrees, 4 
fix Intervals, four whereof are Tones, and the reſt greate! 
Semi-tones, as from 4e to ut; and Cromatically of tel 
Semi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and four les: It 
takes its Form from the Ratio Pnanriparnens Huna, 
as ꝙ to 5. The Third, called by the Halians, I. Dio 
con Diapentes, or Settimo Maggiore, is compoſed Diato- 
nically, like the former, of ſeven Degrees, and ſix me 
vals, fix whereof are full Tones, and a ſingle one a gre#** . 
Semi- tone; ſo that only one major Semi- tone is waning 
of the Octave: As from % to ſi, and Cromatically 
twelve Semi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and five le _ 
It takes its Form, or Origin, from the Ratio of 15 : 
8. The Fourth, is the redundant S$ev27t/, com ole | 
five Tones, a greater Semi. tone, and a leſſer; as fan .; 
to Ia: So that it only wants a Comma of an WE 
that is, ſo much as it wants to render 1ts fend, 
tone greater. Hence many confound it with the 2 
itſelf; maintaining, with good Reaſon, That only the 
firſt Sevenths can be of any Ule. 

SEVERAL-TAIL, in Law, is that whereby 
given, and Fntailed ſeverally to two. 

iven to two Men and their Wives, bare oi 

9 Bodies begotten. The Donees, here, 2 


Land is 
Land 8 


. . . f 01 : 
Eſtate for their two Lives yet they have ere, 1 


As Hs was taken for any Whole, or Integer, See AS. 


«_—_ 
— —ͤ u—ů— — 


a 3 


ind of .. for: the Iſſue of the one mall have his Moiety, and 
cope mute f he other, the other. oil e (ty 16) 1110000 
inte DE VERANCE, in Law,'the Singlirg, or Svering, two 
i tap fe that joyn, or Are joyn d, in the ſame Writ, As 
Keul or Wo ain in 4 Writ, De Libertate Probanaa, and the one 
oy if ac Non-ſuited ; here, Severance is permitted, ſo, 
r Hin. be withſtanding the Non-ſuit of the one, the other may 
Trige | all proceed. There is alſo Severance of the Tenants in 
wie of lone; wheb. one, to or more Difſeifins appear upon 
Wh; an. Writ, and not the other. And Sepetance in Debt, where 
6 fi n. N eemor- are named Plaintiffs, and the one refuſes to 
hi Frlecure, , Srurrance of Coin 3, Sevorauce of dummen; Se 
e Au. in Attaints, & c. „ ae | 

ending eln ds. There were Two Sects of Hereticks 
Whom 5 callid: The Firſt, who are as old as the 17 of 
\ that t ” Third Century, were a Branch of impure Gnoſticks ; 
down the call'd rom their Chief, Severus, The Second, were 
lane + of Acephati or Zutychians. Their Leader, Severus, 
beton a. 7 referred to the See of Anticch in 513, where he did 
The ius drmeſt to ſer afide the Council of Chalcedon. See 
Tar. Mo LOTBELITES: Haffian calls theſe Iaſt Severires. 

K, EW „in the Houſhold, an Officer who comes in 
which before the Meat of a King or Nobleman, to place and 
called nge it on the Table, Ihe Word is form'd from the 
cles . cuper, Eſquire, Gentleman or Uſher. _ 
Book "'SzwERS, in Building, are Shores or Conduits, or Con- 
| lay yeyances for the Suillage and Filth of a Houſe. Sir Henry 


warn adviſes, that Art imitate Nature in theſe Ignoble 
Conyeyances, and ſeparate them from Sight, (where. there 


| running Water) into the nioſt remote, loweſt: and 
inet kel * the Foundation, with ſecret Vents paſſing 
| the up through the Walls, to the wide. Air, like Tunnels ; 
ſup. aht h all the Talian Architects commend for the Diſcharge 
tton, of noiſom Vapours, though elſewhere little praiſed. © 

apt SEX, ſomething in the Body, which diſtinguiſhes Male 
than from Female, See Mark and FEMALE. The Number of 
ame Perſons, of the two Sexes, are exceedingly well balanc'd ; 
iſed ſo that every Man may have his Wife, and every Woman 
15 her Husband. See MARRIACGE. Hermaphrodites haye 

e 


both the Sexes in one. See HERMATHRODITE. Tis expreſly 
forbid by the Law of Moſes, to diſguiſe the SS T-. 
 SEXAGENARY ; ſomething relating to the Number 
Sixty : Particularly, a Perſon arrived at the Ape of Sixty 
Years. | Some Caſuiſts diſpenſe with Sexageraries for not 
Faſting. The Papian Law: prohibits Sexagenaries from 


— are frozen, The Word is formed from the Latin, Sexa- 
„ WH "SEXAGENARY TABLES, are Tables of proportional 
11 Parts, ſhewing the Product of T'wo Sexagenaries, or Sexa- 


gend's, BREW to be multiplied ; or the Quotient of Two, 
to be divided, _ 1 5 
ISCSI, the Second Sunday before Text, or the 
next to Hrove- Sunday: So called, as being about the Sixtieth 
Day before Eaſter. 'Sexageſima is that which follows Sep- 
ruagefima, and preceding Quinquageſima. Sec Skrrua- 
GESIMA. 2p 195% 7 33 | | 44 TE 
SEXAGESIMAL, or Sexagenary Arithmetic, a Me- 
thod of Computation, proceeding by Sixties : As in the Di- 
vifion of a Degree into 60 Minutes; of the Minute, into 
60 Seconds; of the Second, into 60 Thirds, £9c.. 
SEXAGESIMALS, are Fractions, whoſe Denominators 
proceed in a Sexagecuple Ratio ; that is, the Firſt Mi- 
nute = g, a Second = ,%,- a Third, 1... See 
Dzcrrs. Antiently there were no other than Sexageſimals, 


in many Caſes ; though Decimal -Arithmetick begins to 
grow in Uſe now in. Aſtronomical Calculations. In theſe 
Fractions, (which ſomie call Aſtronomicals) the Denomina- 
tor is uſually omitted, and the Numerator only written 
down; thus, 4, 59, 32, 30% 16”, is to be read, 4 De- 
grees, 59 Minutes, 32 Seconds of a Degree, or 6oth Part 
of a N Thirds, 16 Fourths, & gc. See Fx ACTIONS. 
SEXTANS: The Romans divided their As, which 
was 4 Pound of Braſs, into 12 Ounces : The Ounce was 
called Uncia, from Lum ; and two. Qunces Sextans, being 
the fixth Part of the Pound. Stans was alſo a Meaſure, 
which contained two Ounces of Liquor: Thus, Sextanres, 
Calliſte, duos feuds: Falerni. 10. L eee ee 
SEX TAN T, in Mathematicks, is the Sixth Part of a 
Circle; or an Arch, comprehending 60 Degrees, Sbætant is 
| 8 uſed for an Aſtronomical Inſtrument, made 
* a Quadrant; excepting, that its Limb only compre- 
ends 68 Degrees: he Uſe and Application of the 
Sextant, is the ſame with that of the Quadrant.” See 
Qvapaaxt. In the O ſervatories of Greenwich, and 
thin, are very large and extraordinary Sextantsi See 
BSERVATORY. - " ; 4 +304 +a 
SEXTARIUS,, an ancient Roman Meaſure. ' See 
5 WIL Meaſure. '! 
1 > *1DUE, is the Poſition, or Aſpect, of the Planets 
2 1 60 Degtees diſtant; or at the Diſtance of two 
1 com one another. It is marked thus (&). 
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Marriage; becauſe, at that Age, the Blood and Humour 


uſed in Aſtronomical Operations, and they are ſtill retained 


+ SEXTON, ”A'Chirch Officer, thus call'd by Cortiiption 
t Saeriftan, Sagerſon, and Sagiſtan, His Office is —— 
Care of the Veſſels, Vettments, c. belo ing to the 
Church 3 and to ſerve and aſſiſt the Minilter 'Church- 
Wardens, Oc. at Church: He is uſually choſe by the Par- 
ſon daly.; The Office of Sexton of rhe Pope's Chapel is 
particularly affixed to, the Order of the Hermits of 
Saint * wb He is —_ a Biſhop, though ſome: 
times che Pope only gives a Biſhoprick, in Partibus, to 
him he conſers the Poſt on. He takes the Title of ' Preſet 
the Pope's. Sacriſty 5 bas the keeping of the Veſſels of 
id and Silver, the Relicks, &c. When the Pope - fays 
Maſs, the Fron always taſtes the Bread and Wine firlt, 
If it be in Private be fays' Maſs; his Holineſs, of two Wa: 
fers gives him. one to eat; and if in Publick, the Cardi- 
nal, who aſſiſts the Pope in Quality of Deacon, of three 
Waters, gives him two to eat. When the Pope dies, ho 
2 — _— Sacraments of 1 Junction, Qc. 
and enters the Conclave, in Quality of firſt Conclaviſt. 
SEX TRL. See Aae l 0 2 40 , 
. SEXTUS, Su, in the Canon Law, is a Collection of 
Decretals, made by Pope Boniface the VILIth ; uſually thus 
called from the Title, which is Liber Sextus; as if it were 
a Sixth Book added to the Five Books of Decretals, cok 
lected by Gregory IX. The Sextus is a Collection of Pa- 
pal Conſtitutions, publiſhed after the Collection of Gre. 


gory IX. containing thoſe of the ſame Gregory, Himocent 


the IVth, Alexander: the IVth, Urban the IVth, Clement 
the IVth, Gregory X. Nicholas III. and Boniface VIII. by 
whoſe Order the Compilation was made. The Perſons em- 
ploy'd in 2 of it were Will. ae Manitegor, Archbiſhop 
of Ambrun ; and 
of Vienna. ; 24 | 
SGRAFIT; in Painting, a Term derived either from 
the Tralian Sprafficiata, Scratch-work, or the Greek yeepun 
fignifying a Method of Painting in Black and White only, 
not in Fr 
is both the Deſign, and the Painting, all in one: Tis 
chiefly nſed, to embelliſh the Fronts of Palaces, and other 
magnificent Buildings. See Scxarcn-Work. _ | 
SHACK, in our Cuftoms, a Liberty of Winter-Paſturage. 
In the Counties of Norfolk, and Suffolk, the Lord of the 
Manor has Shack, i. e. A Liberty of feeding his Sheep 
at Pleaſure upon his Tenant's Lands, during the Six 
Winter Months. In k, Shack alſo extends to the 
Common for Hogs, in all Mens Grounds, from the End 
of Harveſt, till Seed-time : Whence, to go 4. Shack, is to 
feed at large. — | 
SHADOW, SHADE, a Plan where the Light is weak- 
ened by the Interpoſition of ſome. opake Body before the 
Luminary, The Shagow of Yew, Cypreſs, and. Wall-nut- 
tree, are held dangerous to Men: The Shadow of Aſh is 
deadly to Serpents ; for which Reaſon Serpents are never 
found under its Shade. The Doctrine of Shadows makes a 
confiderabie Article in Opticks, and Geography, and is the 
Foundation of DO | | | 
SHADOW, in Opticks, is a Privation of Light, by the 


Interpoſition of an opake Body. But as nothing is ſeen 


but by Light; a mere Shadow is inviſible. - When there- 
fore we ſay, We ſee a Shadow; tis partly, that we ſee 
Bodies placed in the Shadow, and illuminated by Light, re- 
flected from collateral Bodies; and partly, that we ſee the 
Confines of the Light. See Licur. Þ | 

If the opake Body, that projects the Shadow, be per- 
pings to the Horizon, and the Place tis projected on, be 

orizontal ; the Shadow is called a Right Shadow : Such 
are the Shadows of Men, Trees, Buildings, Mountains, &c. 
If the opake Body be placed parallel to the Horizon, the 
Shagew is called a Verſed Shadow ; as the Arms of a Man 
ſtretched out, &c. | | Yb 


Laus of the Projetion of du abo from Opake Badies, 


19. Every opake Body projects a Shadow in the ſame 
Direction with its Rays; that is, towards the Part oppoſite 
to the Light. Hence, as either the Luminary, or the Body 
changes Place, the Shagow likewiſe changes. | 0G 


- 29, Every opake Body projects as many Sha#ows, as 
there are Luminaries to 1 4 8 24, 0 
30. As the Light of the 


uminary is more intenſe, the 


Shadow is the deeper. Hence the Intenſity of the Shagow - 


is meaſured by the Degrees of Light that Space is depri- 
ved of. YI SORE eee eee YT EPR 
40. If a luminous Sphere be equal to an opake one it il 


lumines ; the Shadoo this latter projects, will be a Cylin:. 


der; and, of Conſequence; will be propagated ſtill equal to 
it ſelf, to whatever Diſtance the Lumindry'is capable cf 
acting: 8o that, if it be cut in any Place, the Plane of 
the Section will be a Circle equal to a great Citcle of the 


opake Sphere. 


50. If the Luminous Sphere be greater than the opake 
one; the Shazow will be conical. If therefore the Shue 
(RJ dow 


Berenger Biſhop of Beziers, and Richard 


eſco, yet ſuch as will bear the Weather. Sorafit 


Altitude of a Tower 187 Feet; T V wil 


dow be cut by a Plane parallel to the Baſt, the Plane of 
the Section will be a Circle, and that ſo much the leſs, as 
it is a * Diſtance from the Baſe. 9217 Nl 
69. If the Luminous Sphere be leſs than the opake one, 
the Shadow will be a truncated Cone: ma wager it 
grows {till wider and wider; and therefore, if cut by a Plane 
parallel to the Section, that Plane will be a Circle ſo much 
the greater as tis further from the Baſe. _. 8 
79. To find the Length of the Shazow, or the Axis of the 
Shady Cone, projected by a leſs opake Sphere, illumined 
by a larger; the Diameters of the Iwo, as CD, and IN; 
Tab. Opticks, Fig. 12. and the Diſtances between their Cen- 
ters GM being given. * | 
Draw I M. parallel to CH; then will IM CF; and 
therefore FG will be the Difference of the Semi-Diameters 
GC and IM. Conſequently, as F G, the Difference of the 
Semi -Diameters is to G M, the Diſtance of the Centers; 
ſo is CF, the Semi-Diameter of the opake Sphere, to M H, 
the Diſtance of the Vertex of the ſhady ; trom the 
Centre of the opake Sphere, If then, the Ratio of PM to 
MH be very ſmall; fo that MH and PH do not differ 
very notably, M H may be taken for the Axis of the 
Shadowy Cone: Otherwiſe the Part P M muſt be ſubtracted 
from it; which to find, ſeek the Arch L K: For, this ſubtract- 
ed from a Quadrant, leaves the Arch IQ; which is the 
Meaſure of the Angle IMP. Since then, in the Triangle 


MIP, which is reQangular at P; beſides the Angle IM 


we have the Side IM; the Side MP is eaſily found by 
plain 1 | e 
E. gr. If the Semi-Diameter of the Earth MI =1 
the Semi-Diameter of the Sun, according to Riccichus, will 
be = 33; and therefore G F = 32; and of Conſequence 
MH = 228+: Since then, M is found by Calculation 
to bear a very ſmall Ratio to MH; PH is found to be 
2884 Semi-Diameters of the Earth. 25 
HFence, as the Ratio of the Diſtance of the opake Body, 
from the Luminous Body GM; to the Length of the Sha- 
aoto MH, is conſtant ; if the Diſtance be diminiſhed, the 
Length of the Shadow muſt be diminiſhed likewiſe. Con- 
ſequently, the Shadow continually decreaſes as the opake 
Body approaches the Luminary. S 
- $89. To find the Length of the SHhadoꝛc * by an 
F Body, T'S, Fig. 13, the Altitude of the Luminary; 
gr. of the Sun above the Horizon, vis. the Angle 


8 VT, and that of the Body being given. Since, in the 


Rectangle Triangle 8 TV, we have given the Angle V, 
and the Side T'S; the Length of the Shadow: IT V is had 
Trigonometry. See TxrancLt. 772 
hus, Suppoſe the Altitude of the Sun 370 40% and the 
be found 2415 
Feet. : 
99. The Length of the Shadow TV, and the Height of 
the opake Body T'S, being given; to find the Altitude of 
the Sun above the Horizon. | 
Since, in the Rectangle Triangle 8 T V, the Sides T V 
and IT 8, are given; the Angle V is found thus: As the 
Length of the Shadow T V, is to the Altitude of the opake 
Body T 8, fo is the whole Sine to the Tangent of the Sun's 
Altitude above the Horizon. Thus, if TS be 30 Foot, 
and TV 45'; TVS will be found 339. 41 
109. If the Altitude of the Luminary, E. gr. The Sun 
above the Horizon T VS, be 5 the Length of the Shagow 
T V is equal to the Height of the 53 Body. 
110. The Lengths of the Shadows T Z and ＋ v of the 


ſame opake Body T 8, in different Altitudes of the Lumi- 


nary, are as the Co-tangents of thoſe Altitudes. 
Hence, as the Co-tangent of a greater Angle is leſs than 


that of a leſs Angle; as the Luminary riſes higher, the 


Shadow decreaſes: Whence it is, that the Meridian Sa- 
d&ws are longer in Winter than in Summer, | 

120. To meaſure the Altitude of any Object, E. gr. A 
Tower A B, ( Fig 14.) by means of its Shagow projected 
on a Horizontal Plane. | 

At the Extremity of the SHadoꝛo of the Tower C, fix a 
Stick, and meaſure the Length of the Shadow A C; Fix 
another Stick in the Ground of a known Altitude D E, 
and meaſure the Length of the Shagow thereof E F. Then, 
as E F is to AC; ſo is DE to AB. If, therefore, AC 


be 45 Yards, and ED 5 Yards ; A B will be 327 Yards. 
0 


13%. The Shadows of equal opake Bodies have their 
Length proportionable to their Diſtances from the ſame 
Luminaries equally high. Hence, as the Opake a 
2 to the Luminary ; or the Luminary to the Opake 

ody, the Length of the Shagow is inereaſed; and as either 
of them recedes, is diminiſhed, Hence, from the different 
Lengths of Shagows of the ſame opake Bodies at the ſame 
Height of the Fun, Moon, Jupiter, Venus, &c. we may 
gather their different Diſtances from the Earth; tho' not ac- 
curately enough for Aſtronomical Purpoſes, See Dis- 
TANCES. | | 
149. The Right Shado is to the Height of the opake Bo. 
dy, 3 the Luminary, ang Sine, gi 


. 2 
ks 
Pa 
3 * 
* 


1830. The Altitude of the Lumin: „ 
both 92 8 the 1 2 Body A S Fig b ek 1 
the verſed Shadow A D, as the vieh: : to 
4 Body 8 | 1 0 | 'S en EB, w in 
Hence, 10. The opake is to its 
the Co- ſine of the Altitude of the Lumina, Shades, 
Conſequently, the verſed AD is to its ones n dm; 
as the dine of the Altitude of the Luminary to oY AG 
20. If DB AC; then will DB be a mean piu fire 
| between E B, and AD; that is, the Length of Berta 
Body is a mean Proportional between its 2g Shay pale 
verſed Shadow, under the ſame Altitude of the Ln and 
—— 3%. When the Angle C is 45* ; the Sine kn "Porta 
are equal; and therefore the verſed Shago | fi 
Lengt of the opake Body, © "I" io the 
159. A right Sine is to a verſed Sine of t 
Body, R the ſame Altitude % the E Ra | 
cate Ratio of the Co-fine, to the Sine of the Alritade 92 
Luminary. p fel 1 Sy ® the 
_ Right and verſed Shazows, are of conſid : 
Meaſuring ; as by their Means we can —_— N 
enough meaſure Altitudes, both acceſſible and inaccelh; 
and that too when the Body does not project any Shade | 
The right Shagows, we uſe when the Shazow docs not er. 
ceed the Altitude; and the verſed Shadows, when the She 
dodo is greater than the Altitude. On this Footing, is mad 
an Inſtrument call d the Quadrat or Line of Shades by 
means whereof the Ratios of the ght and verſed Sau 
of any Object, at any Altitude, are determined. This ln. 
ſtrument is uſually added on the Face of the Quadrant, Its 
Deſcription and Uſe, ſee under the Article Quang ar. 
SHapow, in Geography. The Inhabitants of the Globe 
are divided, with elves to their Shadows, into Aci 
Amphiſcii, Hereroſcii, and Periſcii. The firſt are ſuch 4! 
at a certain Seaſon of the Year have no Shadows at all, while 
the Sun is in the Meridian, See Asc1i. The ſecond are 
ſuch, whoſe Meridian Shagoww, at one Seaſon of the Year 
looks to the North, and at another to the South. Gee Ay. 
PHISC11. The third are ſuch, whoſe Shagows conltantly 
tend either to the North or South. See HET EROS iI. 
The laſt are thoſe, whoſe ShaJows, in one and the fame 
my ſuccefitvely tend to all the Points. See PERIScII. 
HADOW, in Painting, an Imitation of a real Shadow, 
effected by my heightening, and darkening the Colours 
of ſuch Figures as by their Dilpofitions cannot receive any 
dire& my from the g= ſuppoſed to enlighten the 
Piece. The Management of the Shagows and Lights, 
makes what the Painters call the Clair-obſeure: The Laut 
whereof ſee under the Article Cr.a1r-oBscus. 
Sa pow, in Perſpective. The Appearance of an opake 
Body, and a luminous one, whoſe Ray s diverge, (E. gr. 
as Candle, Lamp, Oc.) being given; To find the = Ap- 
838 of the Shagow according to the Laws of Perſpective: 
he Method is this, From the Luminous Body, which 1s 
here conſidered as a Point, let fall a Perpendicular to the 
PerſpeRive Plane or Table; i. e. Find the Appearance of 3 
Point upon which a Perpendicular drawn from the Middle 
of the Luminary, falls on the Perſpective Plane; and from the 


| ſeveral —_—_ or rais'd Points of the Body let fall perper- 


dicular to the Plane. Theſe Points whereon theſe Perpendi- 
culars fall, conne& by right Lines, with the Point 2 
which the Perpendicular let fall from the Luminary, alls 
And continue the Lines to the Side oppoſite to the Lumini- 
18 Laſtly, thro* the raiſed Points, draw Lines thro' the 
ntre of the Luminary, interſecting the former; the Points 
of Interſection are the * or Bounds of the Shadow. 
E gr. Suppoſe it required to project the Appearance of the 
Sado of a Priſm, ABCFED (Tab. Perſpective F. d.) 
Scenographically delineated: Since AD, B E, and CH, 
are perpendicular to the Plane, and L M is likewiſe perpet- 
dicular to the ſame ; (for the Luminary is given, if its Alt: 
tude LM. be given) Draw the right Lines G M and HV, 
thro? the Points D and E. Thro' the raiſed Points A and 5, 
draw the right Line G L and H L, interſecting the former 
on G and H. Since the Shagow of the right Line AD 1 
minates in G; and the Shadow of the right Line B E in H; 
and the Shagows of all the other right Lines conceived a 
the given Priſm are comprehended within theſe Term | 
GDEM will be the Appearance of the $ha40w ptojecte 
by the Priſm, | dg 
SHAFT, in Building: the Shaft of a Column, is the! pl 
thereof; thus call'd from its Streightneſs : but by Auch 
more frequently the Fuft. See Fus r. Shaft, is alſo . 
for the Spire of a Church Steeple, See S IRE. And for 
Tunnel of a Chimney. See CHIMNEx. ; Mine 
Snarr of 4 Mine, is the hollow Entrance into. 4 Mines, 
which is ſunk or dug to come at the Ore, In the Tir, — 
after this is ſunk about a Fathom, they leave à little, long, 
ſquare Place, which is called a SHhumhle. 
SHAGREFEN: See CHAGREEN, my 1 
SHALLOPOrSLOOp, is a ſmall 7 2 Veſſel, wo) 
ſmall Main-maſt, and Fore-maſt, and Lug-Sails, to a 


. * g Mi 
17 * 
A by 


„ let down, on Occaſion: They are commonly good 
Fe ind are often uſed as Tenders upot a Nas df 


War. WE | 
ADE. See Cuamape. 
SOT, or SHAMMY. See Cnamiors: uy 
' SHANKER, in Medicine, a malignant Ulcer, which 
aus and cats the Fleſh ; uſually occationed by ſome Ve- 
E real Diſorder, See Carcinoma, 3 
SHARP, in Muſic, a kind of artificial Note or Character, 
(thus form d ) which being prefix'd to a Note, ſhews that 
i is to be ſung or play d a Semi- tone, or half a Note higher 
than the natural Note would have been without. When the 
gemi⸗ tone takes the Name of the natural Note next above 
is mark'd with a Character call'd a Hat. See F Ar. 


it, t 


is indifferent, in the Main, which of the Two be uſed, 


tho there are ſometimes particular Reaſons for the one rather 
than the other. See SEMUTTONHE. The Uſe of Hats and 
gbarte, is by way of Remedy to the Deficiencies of the 
8a of Inſtruments; See Scars. . | 
SHARPING CORN, is a cuſtomary Preſent of Corn, 
which at every Chriſt7zas, the Farmers, in ſome Parts of 
Fnglang, make to their Smith, for ſharpening their Plough- 
Icons, Harrow-tines, GS. THR | | 
SHEADING, is a Riding, Tything, or Diviſion in the 
The of Man; the whole Ifland being divided into Six SHead- 
ings, in every one of which, is a Coroner or chief Con- 


able. | l 5 | | 
425115 ATHING of a Ship is the cafing that Part of her Hull, 
which is to be under Water, with ſomething to keep the 
Worms from eating into her Planks, It is uſually done with 
lying Tar and Hair mix'd together all over the old Plank, 
and then nailing on thin new Boards : But this hinders a 
Ship's ſailing, and therefore of late ſome have been ſheathed 
with mill'd Lead, which is much ſmoother, and conſequently 
better for failing, and alſo more cheap and durable than the 
other Way. It was firſt Invented by Sir Philip Howard, 
and Major Watſon, | | 
 SHEERING, in the Woollen ManufaRures, the Sheer- 
man's Craft or Office; or the cutting off, with large Sheers, 
the too long and ſuperfluous Nap, or Shag found on the Sur- 
face of Worſted Stuffs, Fuſtians, Cottons, Sg. in order to 
make them more {mooth and even, Stuffs are Horn more 
or fewer Times, according to their Quality and Fineneſs. 
See Corn. | . 1 
Some uſe the Phraſe Sheering of Hats, for the paſſing of 
Hats made of Wooll, over the Flame of a clear Fire 
made of Straw, or Spray, to take off the long Hairs. 
Others call this Haming and others Sinaging. Other Hats, as 
Caſtors, Semi caſtors, &c. are Shorn, by rubbing them over 
with Pumice-ſtone. See Har. | 
SHEERING; is alſo the Sea Term for the Motion of a Ship, 
when ſhe is not ſteer'd ſteadily ; in which caſe ſhe is ſaid 
to Sheer or go Sheering. When ſhe lies at Anchor, near 
Port, c. by reaſon of the ſwift running of a Tide Gate, c. 
ſhe is ſaid to be in danger of Sheering home her Anchor, or 
Sheering aſhore — Sheer-hooks, are large Iron Hooks, uſed 
when a Ship deſigns to Board another. — Sheer. ſpanks, is a 
kind of Knot, by which they tie up and ſhorten a Runner 
when it is too long. 
 SHEKEL, an ancient Hebrew Coin, equal to Four At- 
tick Drachmas, or Four Roman :Denarit ; amounting to 25. 
64. Sterling. In the Bible, the Shekel. is ſometimes alſo 
render d $932u5, and ſometimes Starter. The Jewiſh Doctors 
are in great doubt of the Weight of the ShekeZ, and tis 
only by Conjecture, and by the Weight of the Modern 
Hebel, that the Ancient one is judg'd equal to Four Atrick 
Drachmas, See Bupzvs. Father Suuciet, has- defcribed 
ſeveral of theſe Shekels, in his Diſſertation on the Hebrew 
Medals, By the Way he obſerves, that the Third and 
Fourth Parts of a Sheke?, deſcribed by Waſerus de Ant; Num. 
Heb. are Counterfeits of that Author. 
The Hebrew Shekel, according to F. Merſenne, wei ghs 
An, and is compoſedof 20 Oboli,cachObolus weighing 
8 N of Wheat, This, he ſays, is the juſt Weight, as 
l ound by 8 one in the French King's Cabinet. 
— r that ſuch as come ſhort of this Weight, have been 
or elip d. Ei ſhop Cumberland tells us, he has weigh'd 
nts and always found them near the Weight of a Roman 
= 2 Some are of Opinion, that the Hebrenes had 
2 nds of Shekes.The Common, or Prophane Sheke,call'd 
Tr chm, and the Shekel of the Canctuary, which laſt the 
A ave double the former. By this Expedient they think 
Y ay get clear of ſome Difficulties occurring in Scripture, 
ee hings are mentioned as of Incredible Weight; par- 
ticularly that Faſſage where dis faid, That every Time Ab- 
ſuom cut off his Hair, the Weight wh f 164 — 
mode dim; he cut ch ight whereof uſed to incom- 
22 tad hoy 4. p re of 200 Shekels. But 
and, I More e, it; nor does Biſhop Cumber- 
tion. The le, Ce. take the Opinion to have any Founda: 
— 22 Shekel, or Shekel of Four Drachmas; they 
” me with the Sacred Shekel ; and twas only 


had a Gold Sheke? of the ſame Weig 
 * The Shekel is ſuppoſed to have been firſt ſtruck iti the De- 
fart, dt the Rate of 100 to the Artie Mina, weighing 


ſo eall d, becduſe the Standard thereof was kept ih the Sahctu- 
ary; by the Prieſts: *Tis pretended by others, that the Jeu. 
t. with the Silver one. 


160 Grains of Wheat, and currant for to Geratis or Qbol:: 
But afterwards they were ſtruck of double that Weight. 


Some will have the Sheke} the oldeſt Piece of Money in the 


World, as being in Uſe in Abraham's Time; but this was 
not Coin'd, or Stamp'd ; nor had any other Value beſides 
its Intrinſie Worth. See Mon zr. AXenofhi mentions. 
Shekels, as current in Arabia: Du Cange ſays the ſame of 
Erg/and and Germany, The Word is ſorm'd from a Hebrecu 
Word; ſignifying to Weigh, | TIA . 
SHELF, is what the Miners (eſpecially in Tin Mines) 
call the Faſt- Cuntry; by which they mean, an imaginary Sur- 
face of the Earth; which, at the Concuſſion of Waters at 
the Deluge, was never moved; and to the Shelf, they think, 
all the Loads or Mineral Veins at firſt lay even, and parallel; 
tho' after the Flood, ſome were elevated, ſome depreſſed. 
And by Shelf now, they mean that hard Surface or Coat of 
the Earth which lies under the Mould; uſually about a Foot 
deep; for they ſuppoſe, that fince the Flood, the Earth 
hath gotten a new Coat of Vegetable Eatth, or ſuch as is 
made by the Corruption of Vegetables and Animals. See 
Druek and STRATA. | 
SHELL, in Natural Hiſtory, a hard Cruſt, ſerving to 
cover and incloſe a kind of Animals, hence call'd 7eſtaceons. 
Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken in the Manner 
of the Formation of She//s; The Animal and its Shell have 
been always ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame Egg. But 
M. Reaumur has ſhewn the Suppoſition to be falſe. He has 
found, by ſure Experiments, that the Shells of Garden Snails 
are form'd of a Matter which perſpires from their Bodies 
and hardens and condenſes in the Air. Tis certain, that all 
Animals perſpite, and are eneompais d with a kind of Cloud 
or Atmoſphere, which exhales 8 
bability, aſſumes pretty nearly their external Figure. Snails 
have nothing peculiar in this reſpect; unleſs that the At- 
moſphere of their Perſpiration, condenſes and hardens about 
them, and forms a viſible Cover, whereof the Body is the 
Mould or Model; whereas that of other Animals is evapo- 
rated and loſt in Air. This Difference ariſes from the 5 
ferent Subſtance perſpired; That coming from Snails, is 
viſcous and ſtony. This is no Suppoſition; but a Matter of 
Fact, which M. Reaumur has well proved by Experiments. 
On this Principle, tho* the Shell ſerve the Animal as an 
univerſal Bone, yet it- does not grow like a Bone, nor like 
any of the other Parts, by Vegetation; that is, by a Juice 
circulating within itſelf; but by an external Addition of Parts 
laid one over another ; as is commonly ſuppoſed of Stones. 
But, to conſider the Thing more particularly; It is to be 
remembred, that the Snail's Head is always at the Aperture 
of the Shell, and its Tail in the Tip or Point of the Shell; 
and that its Body is naturally turn d into a Spiral Form, 
the different Folds whereof are in different Planes: This 
ſuppoſed: Take the Snail juſt hatch d; As the Matter 
it perſpires petrifies around it, there muſt be firſt form'd a little 
Cover, proportion'd to the Bigneſs of its Body; And as its 
Body 1s yet too little to make a Fold of a Spiral, at leaſt a 
whole Fold; this Cover will only be the Centre, or, at moſt, 
the firſt Beginning of a little Circle of a Spiral But the 
Animal grows: If, then, it ceas'd to perſpire, tis evident, 
all that is added to its Body, would remain naked; but as 
it continues to perſpire, it makes itſelf a Cover in propor- 
tion as it needs it. Thus is an intire Fold of a Spiral found; 


and thus is a Second and a Third; and ſtill every new 
Fold is bigger than the laſt, in regard the Animal grows in 


Thickneſs, at the ſame Time as it grows in Length. 
When the Animal ceaſes to grow, yet it does not ceaſe to 
rſpire; Accordingly, the Shell continues to grow thicker, 
though not longer, | | 
SHELLS make a conſiderable Article in the Cabinets of 
the Curious: The fineſt and rateſt are theſe that follow; 
vis. The Papal Crown, which takes its Name from its 
Form, and which is all ſtreak'd with Red on a White 
Ground. The Feather, Pluma, whoſe Whiteneſs, with its 
Carnation Stains, have an admirable Effect. The Hebraica, 


which, on 4 Ground as white as Snow, has Spots as black as 


Jet, much reſembling Hebrew Characters. The (Hineſ- 
Snail, which has a roomy and Black Embroidety, on a 
dark Brown Ground. The Cloth of Gala, remarkable fot 
an admirable Texture of Yellow, Brown and Black, The 
Cloth of Silver, which does not come behind that of Gold in 
Beauty. The Leopard, which is all ſpeckled. The 7 yger, 
whoſe Spots exceed thoſe of the Leopard. The Hart's-horn, 
which has black Stains on a white Ground. The Pu ſe, 
thus calPd from its Figure; it is embroider'd with Three or 
Four Colours. The Dial: The Caterpillar, both deno- 
minated from their Forms. The Neyites, White Nautilus, 
Lepaſia, Apperays, Tuba, Galea, &c, "i 


om them, and; in all Pro- 


SHY 7 


An and, Geſuer and Fabius Coltrmua, we have a 
that the Ancients have faid on the Subject of Ses. 
1692, Dr. Lifter, publiſh d a, Natural Hiſtory of Shell, in 
Folio, full of Cuts, . repreſenting the various Kinds of Shews. 
\ Under; the, firſt Claſs, he ranges the Terreſtrial or Lay 
Shells z. In the Second, the Freſh. water Spells, bath ; thoſe 
call d Zurbinata, and thoſe, Bivalura. In the Third h 


 diſpoſes all the Sea ee the Bivatvis and Myltiveſuis-; 
and in the Fourth, he divides, into ſeveral Claſſes, the Sc 
Shells, call'd Turbinata. 0 ene 0 00 209 
SHELLS: are frequently found under the Ground, in 
Places far remote from the Sea, in Mines, and even in the 
Tops of Mountains: but how they ſhould come there, isa 
Thing the Naturaliſts are greatly divided about. The. moſt 
uſual and eaſy Opinion is, That thoſe Parts have been for- 


merly Sea, or at leaſt have been over-flown thereby; and 


many even go as high as the grand Deluge. See DEL uon. 
But 4 take rheſe to be the natural Faces of their Birth 
or Formation; ſome of them being found no. other than raw 
Clay; others of the ſame Texture with the Rock whereto 
they grow ; and others of as abſolute a, Sele Subſtance, as 
any in the Sea. In effect, theſe may be only ſomany different 
Gradations of Nature, which can as well produce Shells in 
Mines, as in the Sea; there being no want of Saline or 
Earthy Particles for the Puryoſe : nor is there any great 
1 between ſome Sorts of Sars, and Sea Shells. See 
PAR. EN IRE To © 4418 
Dr. Liſter judges, that Shells found in Stone-Quarries, 
were never any Part of an Animal; and gives this Reaſon 
for it; That Quarries of different Stone, yield quite dit- 
ferent Species of Shells; different not only from one an- 
other, but from any Thing in Nature beſides, which either 
Sea or Land does eld. dee oma n baue! 
SHELL-FISH, a colle&ive Name for all Fiſhes naturally 
incloſed in SHells. Sce TxsTAcEO US. Borerus obſer ves, 
That Shell Animals have no Diverſity of Sex ;. that they 
lay no Eggs, as having no Blood; and that if they have any 
thing that appears analogous to Eggs, tis rather ſomething 
that ſerves for Nutrition, than for Generation. 
SHERIF, or Sherife, or Shire-reeve, an Officer in each 
County of Eng/and, whoſe Buſineſs is to ſee. to the Executi- 
on of the King's Orders, and all Writs diretted to him out 
of the King's Courts; To impannel Juriesz to bring Cauſes 
and Criminals to Tryal; to take Care of the , Diſpatch of 
Affairs both Civil and Criminal; to colle& the Revenues, 
Impoſts, Fines, Confiſcations, c. ariſing in his County, 
for which be accounts to the Exchequer; and to atten 
and aſſiſt the itinerant Judges. The Herif is, as it 
were, the Soul of the Policy of the County; andthe Pre. 
ſerver of the Peace thereof. His Office only laſts one Lear, 
The Sherif was anciently choſe by the People in the Coun- 
ty Court, as Knights now are for Parliament z but he is now 
nominated by the King. In order to which, the itinerant 
Judges every Year nominate Six Perſons far each County ; 
whereof, the Lord Chancellor, Treaſurer, Privy Counci 
Sc. aſſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, make Choice 
Three; out of which Number, the King chuſes One. On- 
ly the County of Migz/eſew has T'wo Sherifs 3 choſe, as an- 
ciently, by the Citizens of. London: Durham, Weſt- 
morel and, and Cumberland, none. 90 i 1 
The Sherif, beſides his Miniſterial Office, pf executing 
Proceſſes and Precepts of the Courts, and making Returns 
of the ſame ; has a judicial Office, whereby he holds Two 
ſeveral Kinds of Courts; the one called the Sherif's Tur 
held in divers Places of the County, to enquire of all of 
tences againſt Common Law not prohibited by any | Statute, 
The other called the County Court, wherein he hears and de- 
termines all Civil Cauſes of the County, under Forty Shit: 
_— See Cour, and Tun x. 1 5 
The Word is formed from the Saxon, Scire-Gereſa; 
Prefect of a Town or County ; or rather from Scyrian, to 
divide; the . — denominated from the firſt Divi- 
fion of the Kingdom into Counties. In Latin he is called 
Vice comes. 1 | Wo. g ft 
SHIELD, an ancient Weapon of Defence, made in Man- 
ner of a light Buckler, and bore on the Arm to fend off 
Lances, Darts, Sc. The Form of the Shield is repteſented 
by the Eſeutcheon in Coats of Arms, See Buck LER. 
Snzip, in Heraldey, the Eſcutheon or Field whereon 
the Bearings of an Armory 98 See EScVrChEON. 
SHILLING; aa Zugh/4 Silver Coin, equal to Twelve 
Pence, or the 2oth Part of a Pound: See Pouvnp and PENN. 
Tis obſerv'd, there were no Hhillings or Twelve- penny 
Pieces coin d in Eaglamd till the Year 1504 3 and theſe, 
Stow calls Grgars, though Fabian mentions them under the 
Name of Shillings, 34 Hen. VIII. The Durch, Flemiſo, 
and Germans have likewiſe their Shilling; call'd Sabelin, 
Schilling, Schelling, Scalin, &c. But theſe not being of the 
ſame Weight or Fineneſs with the Zrg/iſh Shilling, are not 
Current on: the ſame Foot. The Huliſi Shilling is worth 
about Fifteen French Sols: thoſe of Holland Germany 
about Seven Sols and a Half, or Six Deniers, Thoſe of 


” 


[SY 
' Flanders about Six, The Dutch Shu Ino : 
b Ss de Graſs, becauſe equal to 73 Gro, e | 


others by the XXI. Law, De Anunis learn. 
_ SHINGLES, is Building, {mall Res 


Sea uſually. 


like Wedges, Four or Five Inches broad, and 1 ut 
loches long, They are uſedin Corerin, heal 


breakir 


: . 3. >. 4 


3 i 
. * "= 10 
* 
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Copper S/lings, worth about 1 of a Pan Dowigy | 
Freherus derives the Word from a Corruption: a f 
proving the Derivation by {ſeveral Texts of Law, Nun; J 
quarter'd akenBoarde, Br nn See 1 

cleft. to about an Inch thick at one Rad J nn 


a eee 
dear; yet where Tiles, Oc. are very ſcarce, 4 1 
. Cover required, is preferable to Thatch. If 3 | 
Oak, and cleft, not ſawed, and well - leaſon d, ahey: 15 ) 
iure, light, and durable Covering, The Building 5 13 
be cover d all over with Boards, and the Shingles mil — : 
HINGLES, in Medicine, a kind of Herp „cab 2 
AGO Herpes. It confilts of mc b f 
out in various Parts, of the Body, dis de Nay. 

Breaſt, Loins, Thighs, Se. The Place ae % v0 
what Inflamed, and the Patient a little Feveriſh. we | 
Puſtules ariſe and ſuppurate, * are ſucceeded hy linie di 
Scabs reſembling illet Seeds. It is to be attach d wid ; 
Diſcutients ; and the higher Puſtules cut off wich W 


and Steeples, inſtead of Tiles, or Slates. | 


$$ 1 


and a Cerate of Oil and Wax to be applied. Wind , 


ſerves, the Shwig/es come near the Nature of « Pi Mm 
therefor to be. _ 1 * Cathartict. 
8 SHIP, a gener ame tor all great Veſſels with g l, 
fit for Navigation on the Sea; — Gallen wand 
with Oars and Smack-Sails. See Garrzr. The den 
Aubin, defines a Ship, A Timber-buildi , conſiltig of | 
various Parts and Pieces, nail'd and pinn'd--cogether with 
Iron and Wood, in ſuch Form as to be fit to float) and 47 
conducted by Wind and Sails, from Sea to Se: 
For the moſt convenient Form of Says ; er that aha © 
__ ſpall meet with the leaſt Reſiſtance from. the Water; e 
rn. f The Ws 7 i 
The Invention of Ships is very Ancient, aud at the m 
time, very uncertain, The Mythologiſts attribute it W 
Deadalus; and pretend, that the Wings he invented to 4 
himſelf withal from the Labyrinth of Crete; tte nothing © 
but Sails, which he firſt Hare to Veſſels, and wherewlthks ? 
eluded the Vigilance and Purſuit of Minos. Others gs 
the Honour to Janus; on the Credit of ſome ancient G 
and Latin Coins, on one Side whereof, is repreſemed u 
double Face, and on the Reverſe a Ship. Laſtly; then, 
thoſe; who go on the beſt Grounds, look on Noah at the HH 
hip-builder. See AR R; See alſo NAVIOATIÄ W 
. SHrPs are uſually divided into Three Claſſes, iA of 1 
War, Merchant Ships, and an intermediate Kind, half Wm 
half Merchant; being ſuch, as, tho* built for Merchandiſe 
yet take Commiſſions for War. Ships of War ate agli d, 
vided into ſeveral Orders, call'd Rates. See Rar, Mer 
chant Ships are eſtimated by their Burthey; that is bye 
Number of Tuns they bear, each Tun reckon'd at Two © 
thouſand Pounds Weight. The Eſtimate is made by Gauging Þ 
the Bottom of the Keel, which is the proper Place of Leak | 


> F414 
* 


ing. See BUn THEN. | | „ 

The moſt celebrated Ships of Antiquity are; that of 4 
Prolomy Philopater, which was 280 Cubits long, 38 bnd 
and 48 high. It carried 400 Rowers, 400 Sailors,” and Þ 
3000 Soldiers. That he made to Sail on the Nye, we 10 
told, was Half a Stadium long. Yet theſe were nothingin 
Compariſon with hero's Ship, built under the Direction t 
Archimedes; on the Structure whereof, Moſchion, as ue Þ 
told by Suellius, wrote a whole Volume. There was Wo 
enough employ d in it to make Fifty Gallies. It had alle 
Variety of Apartments of a Palace 5 Banqueting Rome, 
Galleries, Gardens, Fiſh-ponds; Equerries, Mills, Baths # 7 
Temple of Venus, Oc. it was incompais d with an Ito 
Rampart, Eight Tours, with Walls and Baſtions, futniſd 2 
with Machines of War; particularly one, which 'tbrew'® 2 
Stone of 300 Pounds, or a Dart of 12 Cubits, the Space of | 
Half a Mile; with many other Particulars related by A. 
neu. Among Modern Ships, one of the moſt confident Þ 
is a Firſt Rate Ship of War, built at JYoo{wich'in 11015 3 
The Dimenſions whereof, whence thoſe of other Rates 0 Þ 
be deduced, are as follow: The Length 210 Foot; Namwb 


of Guns 116 : Number of Men 1250: Number of In 


2300: Draught of Water 22 Foot; the Main- ſall in} 
54 Yards, Depth 19: Main- maſt in Length 30 Fo, 
Diameter 38 Inches: Weight of the Anchor 82 Hanes 
1 Quarter 14 Pound: Cable in Length 200 Yards DF p 
meter of the Cable 22 Inches. The Expence of buildinf*2 
common Firlt Rate Sig, with Guns, Tackling and Riggih N 
is computed at 60000 J. Sterling. Seg Navy, Fx Ton 
CARTEN-PARTx, Porrcy of HAſinunce, & c. 
To give the Reader an Idea of the ſeveral Parts and MY 
bers of a Ship, bath- Tnternal and External, with pan, 
ſpective Denominations in the Sea Language (the my 171 
* * 
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1 ned in the reſpective Places of this Dicrio. 

WE hee give him Two Draughts; the one, a Section 

wy) y of a Firſt Rate, to ſhew its Conſtruction, the 
i Won of its Inſide, Oc. The other, the, fame Ship 
the Sails, Rigging, Oc. : 14's 

| 7 ing the 
fler 


— 


or Hiper, a Durch Term | ſigni 
of 1 Ship. - We alſo ule the Word for any common 


hy 1 Pi PP > z * 4 


MONEY, an Impoſition anciently charged u 
| Towns, Cities, — and Ban of * 
— by Writs commonly called Ship aurits, under the 
Ses of e This Impoſition was revived by 
I dlunes the ieſt, in the Years 1635 and 1636, for 
riding 4 —— r Ships 2 — 3 
es But tat. 17 Car. I. it was declared to 
1 + ha and Statutes of the Realm, Claim of 
_—_— 
ek. Sce WAECR. e 
RE, (from the Saxon Scrr, or Scyre, to divide) is a 
eonon of the Land, call'd alſo Coumty. See County. 
King: >firſt- divided the Land into Sarrapias, which 
res, and thoſe into Cænturias, which we now 
all Hundreds; ſee HvwparD: And thoſe again into De- 
e call Zyrbings : See TVTHINO. The anti- 
— Word for Shire, was Scyra : The Aſſizes of the 
we  Atcmbly of the People of a County, was call'd, 
| þy the Saxons, Scirgemot, iD 
in che Sea Phraſe, is the ſame as Shalloro, 
ed for Flats in the Water: They ſay, It is good 
ben a Ship failing towards Shore, they find by 
be Sounding, it grows ſhallower and ſhallower by degrees, 
| ey; for then the Ship goes in Safety. It 
all uſed for a — of Fiſh. 8 | rt! 
rns, is the Miner's Term in the Tin Mines, for 
Ed Fragments of Ore, which by Rains, Currents of Wa. 
e are torn off from the Load or Veins of Ore. 
EThey are. waſh'd down from the Mountains, and by find- 
ng of them, they gueſs where to look for a Load of Ore. 
mes it is called Syuad, and Szuod. | 
SHOARS, Props, or Counterforts, ſet up to ſupport any 
Thing of Weight, which leans on one Side. See Burr xss. 
SHOE, .2 Covering of Leather for the Foot: Its 
re, though the Object of a particular Art, is too po- 
| to need explaining : (See Cox pD-wAINER). Its Hi- 
n more obſcure. Bened. Baudoin, a Shoe-maker, bas 
eee Treatiſe of the Autient Shoes; De Solea Veterum : 
= the Origine, Matter, Form, Oc. thereof, are par- 
ly-inquired into, 
yk; ane that God, in giving Auam Skins of 
Salts to cloath him, did not leave him to go bare-footed ; 
hat gave bim Shoes of the ſame Matter. That after raw 
1 = 2 to 8 — _ wr 5 ow Pa- 
pe Line, Silk, Wood, Iron, Silver, Gold; ſo different has 
Matter been; nor was their Form more fable, with re- 
either to the Shape, Colour, or Ornaments, They have 
ſquare, high, low, long, and quite even, cut, carved, &c. 
Lib. 3. c. 56. tells us, That one Tibus of Beotia 
ide firſt who uſed Shoes. M. Nilant, in his Remarks 
1-00 Baugoir, obſerves, That he quotes Xenophon to little 
pose, to ſhew, that even in his Time they {till wore Shoes 
of raw Skins. Xenophon relates, That the Ten Thouſand 
© Greeks, who had follow'd the young Cyrus, wanting Shes, 
| in their Retreat, were forced to cover their Feet with raw 
uns, which occaſioned them great Inconveniencies. He 
will not. even allow, that the Shoes of the Country Peo- 
ple, *cald Carbatinæ, and Peronew, were of crude Skin, 
leut any Preparation. The Patricians among the Ro- 
#4, wore an Ivory Creſcent on their Shoes. Heliogaba!us 
bie Shoes covered over with a very white Linen ; 
Conformity to the Prieſts of the Sun, for whom he pro- 
ed a very high Veneration. This kind of Shoe was 
led 70%, Dao, or Occ. Caligula wore Shoes entich d 
| Precious Stones, The Hdians, like the Feyptians, 
dar Shoes made of the Bark of the Papyrus. The Turks 
their Shoes, and leave them at the Doors of the 


put off 
| Gonnzry and Pao: 
See ö IECTILE. 


Ines. 
Boms. 
Wrixp-Goun. 


neo r ING of Bombs, 
oriwo by the Air, 

SHOP.LIFTER, a Perſon, who cheapening Wares, 
8 of Buying, takes the Ooty of ſtealing 


SHORE, or Common-Sewer, a Corruption of Server. 
Fe $xwzrs and Croaca. X 
IP SHORT ACCENT, in Grammar, a Mark which ſhews, 

we Time of pronouncing, ought to be ſhort ; It is 
Mete thus w. Fe Accent. | 
4 SHORT. A LS, in a Man of War, are the ſame with 
Reine Sails; being the Fore-ſail, Main ſail, and 


694 


SHO 


Forerop-ſail, which are all that are uſed in Fight. left the 
reſt Rode be fired, and ſpoiled; beſides e of 
managing them when a Ship gives Chaſe to another. If the 
Chaſe have a Mind to fight, they ſay, The Chaſe trips into 
her Short-Sails, i. e. puts out her Colours in the y 16. her 
Flag at the Main-top, and her Streamers, or bendants, at 
the Yard's Arms; Futls her $prit-ſait, Pecks her Mizzen, 
and * her:Main:Yard. .- | 36 1 
- SHORT:SIGHFEDNESS, a Fault in the Conformation 
of the Eye, wherein the Cryſtallin, Sc. being too Con- 
vex, the Rays reflected from diſtant Objects are refracted 
too much, and made to converge too falt, ſo as to unite 
c'er they reach the Retina ; by which Means the Viſion is 
render'd dim and confus d. See Myoeis. | | 
The ordinary Remedy, for Shor:-/ighredneſs, is a Concave 
Lens, held before the Eye ; which making the Rays diverge, 
or at leaſt, diminiſhing much of their Convergency, makes 
_— for the too great Convexity of the Cryſtallin, See 
ENS. "or | "WE IE 
Dr. Hook ſuggeſts another Remedy. Finding, that many 
Short-ſightea Perſons are but little helped by Coneaves ; he 
recommends a Convex Glaſs, placed between the Image and 
the Eye; by Means. whereof the Object may be made to 
appear. at any Diſtance from the Eye, and conſequently, 
all Objects may be thereby made to appear at any re- 
uired Diſtance from the Eye; fo that the Hort. ſghted Eye 
all contemplate the Picturè of the Object, in the fame Man- 
ner, as if the Object it ſelf were in the Place. Tis true, 
the Image will appear inverted; but we have Expedients 
to remedy this too : For, in Reading, there needs nothing 
but ro hold the Book upſide down. To write, the belt 
will be for the Perſon to learn to read upſide down. Fer 
diſtant Objects, the Doctor aſſerts, from his own Experi- 
ence, that, with a little Practice in contemplating inverngd 
Objects, one gets as good an Idea of them, as if ſeen in 
their natural Poſture. | . 
SHOT, for Ordnance, are of ſeveral Sorts ; as Roma 


ſoot, or Bullets fitted to the Bore of the Piece, Croſs- 


bar-ſhot, Round-ſhor, with a long Spike of Iron caſt in 
it, as if it went through the Middle of it. Trimmdle- 
ſhot, being only a Bolt of Iron, 16 or 18 Inches long, ſharp- 
pointed at both Ends, and about an Hand's-breadth from 
each End, having a round broad Bowl of Lead caſt upon 
it, according to the Bore of the Piece, Langrel-ſor, which 
runs looſe with a Shacklg, to be ſhortened, when pur into 
the Piece, and when it flies out it ſpreads it ſelf; at each 
End of the Bar, it hath half a Bullet, either of Lead or 
Iron. (Hain. ſoot, is two Bullets, with a Chain betwixt 
them; ſome being contrived round, yer ſo, that they will 
ſpread in flying their full Length and Breadth. Caſe- ſbot, 
is any thing of ſmall Bullets, Nails, old Iron, and the like, 
to put into the Caſe, to ſhoot out of Ordnance. | 
\ SyorT, for Fowling. The Method of Caſting it is as fol- 
lows. The Lead being melted, ſtirr'd, and skimm'd, a 
Quantity of powder'd yellow Orpiment is ſtrew'd in it; as 
much as will lie on a Shilling, to 12 or 15 Pounds of Lead. 
The Whole being well ſtirr'd, the Orpiment will flame. 
To judge whether there be Orpiment encugh in, a little of 


. the Lead is dropped into a Glaſs of Water, and if the 


Drops prove round, and without Tails, there is Orpiment 
enough, and the Degree of Heat is as it ſhould be. This 
done, a Copper Plate, Hollow in the Middle, and Three In- 
ches in Diameter, bored through, with 3o or 40 ſmall Holes, 
according to the Size of the Shot, is placed on an Iron 


Frame, over a Tub of Water, four Inches above the Water: 


The Hollow Part is to be very thiv. On this Plate are 
laid burning Coals, to keep the melied Lead in Fufion, 
The Lead is now poured gently, with a Ladle, in the Mid- 
dle of the Plate, and it will make its Way through the 
Holes in the Bottom of the Plate into the Water, in round 
Drops. Great Care is taken to keep the Lead on the Plate 
in its proper Degree of Heat: If too cold, it will top the 
Holes; and if too hot, the Drops will crack and fly. The 
Shot, thus made, are dried over a gentle Fire, always ſtir- 
ring them that they do not melt : This done, the greater 
are ſeparated from the ſmaller, by paſſing them through 
Sieves for that Purpoſe. ; 
SHOT-FLAGON, a Hagen ſomewhat bigger than ordi- 
nary; which in ſome Counties, particularly Derbyſhire, it is 
the Cuſtom for the Hoſt to ſerve his Guelts in, after they 
have drank above a Shilling. a 
SHOULDER, among Farriers, on 7er-pitcht, is a 
Diſeaſe in a Horſe, when the Pitch or Point of the Shoulder 
is diſplaced; which makes the Horſe halt downright, — 


Soul er ſplaiting, or Shuulter turn, is a Hurt which befals 


a Horſe by ſome dangerous Slip, by which the Showlzer is 
parted form the Breait. 

SHOULDER-BLADE, a Bone of the Shoulicr, of a 
Triangular Figure, covering the Hind- part of the Ribs; call'd 
by the Anatomiſts Scaprila and Omoplata. See Scaruna. 

" SHOULDER-BONE. Sec HuuERVUs. | 


[$] SHOULDERING, 
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 SHOULDERING, in Fortification, is a Retrenchment, SI, in Muſic, a Seventh Note, added within this giz 
An dixty 


oppoſed to the Enemies; or a Work caſt up for a Defence 
on one Side: whether made of Heaps of Earth caſt up, or 
of Gabions, and Faſcines. A Shoularing alſo is a Square 
Orillon, ſometimes made in the Baſtions, on the Flank 
near the Shoulder, to cover the Cannon of a Caſement. It is 
alſo taken for a Demi-Baſtion, or Work, conſiſting of one 
Face, and one Flank, which ends in a Point, at the Head of 
an Horn- work, or Crown-work : Neither is it to be under- 
ſtood only of a ſmall Flank added to the Sides of the 
Horn-work to defend them, when they are too long; but 
alſo of the Redents which are raiſed on a ſtreight Line. 
 SHOULDERING-PIECE, in Building. See BRAcxETr. 
SHOULDERWRENCH is a Strain in the Shoulder. . 
- SHOWER, a Cloud reſolved into Rain and diſcharged 
on a certain Tract of Ground. See Rarn. 

In Natural Hiſtory. we-meet with abundance of Inſtances 
of extraordinary and præternatural Showers: As, Showers of 
Blood, mention'd by Gaſſendus, and others; A Hrimſtone 
Shower, mentioned by Wormins ; Showers of Frogs, mention- 
ed by Pliny, and even Dr. Plot; A Shower of Millet. Seed, in 
Sileſia, mentioned in the Ephem. German. An. 30. Showers of 
Apes, frequent in the Archipe/ago, A Shower of. Wheat, in 
Miliſire. A Shower of Whirings, mention'd in the Pho. 
Tranſaft, The natural Reaſons of many whereof may be ſeen 
under the Article Ra IN. 15 | | 

SHRINE, a Caſe to hold the Relicks of ſome Saint: 
See Rericks. The Word is formed from the Latin Scri- 
r1um, a Des or Cabinet. . | | | 

SHROVE.-TIDE, the Time immediately before Lent; 
thus call'd by our Anceſtors, becauſe employed in Shriving, 
that is, in confeſſing their Sins to the Prieſt; in order to a 
more devout keeping the enſuing Lene Faſt, —- Shrove Tueſ- 
A4 is the Day next before the firſt of Leut. 

SHROWDING Trees, the cutting or lopping off the 
Top-Branches thereof; which is only practiſed to Trees 
that are not fit for Timber, but deſigned for Fuel, or 
ſome other. preſent Uſe. Such Trees the Husbandmen find 
much preferable to Copſe ; as they need no Fence to ſecure 
them, becauſe ſtanding in no Danger of the Browzings and 
Rubbings of Cattle, which too, have the Benefit of Grazing 
under them. For the Time of Shrowatng, tis not to be 
| practiſed till the Trees have ſtood three or four Years ; 
either at the Beginning of the Spring, or the End of the 
Fall. The harder fort not to be lopped above once in ten 
or twelve Years, and that at any Time in the Winter. The 
Pithy and ſofter Woods are beſt ſhromaed in the Spring. The 
Stumps left, ſhould always be cut aſlope, and ſmooth, 
in order to caſt the Water off; and prevent its ſinking in, 
and rotting the Tree. , 

SHROWDS, are great Ropes in a Ship, which come 
from either Sides of all Maſts: They are fattened below by 
Chains to the Ship's Sides, and aloft, over the Head of 
the Maſt; their Pendants, Fore-tackle, and Swifters, being 
firſt put under them. They are alſo ſewed there, to pre- 
vent their galling the Maſt, The Top-maſt Shrcwv7s are 
faſtened to the Puttocks, by Plates of Iron, and by Dead- 
Mens-Eyes, and Lanniers alſo, as the others are: The Terms 
are, Eaſè the Shrowds ; that is, Slacken them: Ser taught the 


Shrowas ; that is, Set them faſter: The Bolt-Sprit hath no 


Shrow,s. | 
SHRUB, a little low Tree, or Dwarf; or a Woody 


Plant, of a Size leſs than a Tree; which, beſides its princi- 
pal Stem, and Branches, frequently, from the ſame Root, 
puts forth ſeveral other conſiderable Sets or Stems : Such 
are Privet, Phillyrea, Sc. Shrubs and Trees put forth in 
Autumn, a kind of Buttons, or Gems, in the | cc of the 
Leaves : Theſe Buttons are as ſo many little Eggs, which 


coming to expand by the Warmth of the following Spring, 


open into Leaves, and Flowers. By this, together wit 
the Heighth, ſome diſtinguiſh Shrubs from under Shrubs ; 
which are low Buſhes, that do not put forth any of theſe 
Buttons; as Roſemary, Thyme. Oc. 

SHUTTLE, in the ManufaQures, a kind of Inſtrument 
uſed by the Weavers, which, with a Thread it contains 
either of Wooll, Silk, Line, or other Matter, ſerves to form 
the Woof of their Stuffs, Linnens, Ribbands, &c. by throw- 
ing the Shuttle alternately from Left to Right, and from 
Right to Left, a-croſs; between the Threads of the Warp, 
which are ſtretched out lengthwiſe on the Loom. In the 
Middle of the Shuttle is a Kind of Cavity, called the 
Eye or Chamber of the Shuttle, wherein is incloſed the 
Spoul, which is a Part of the Thread deſtined for the 
Woof; and is wound on a little Tube of Paper, Ruſh, or 
other Matter. 

The Ribband-Weaver's Shuttle is very different from 
that of moſt other Weavers, though it ſerve for the ſame 


Purpoſe : *Tis of Box, fix or ſe ven Inches long, one broad, 


and as much deep: Shod with Iron at both Ends, which 
terminate in Points, and are a little crooked, the one to- 
wards the Right, and the other towards the Left, repre- 
ſenting the Figure of an horizontally placed. 


* : # , 


and Famine; or by making Lines all around it, 


Years, by one Je Maire, to the Six ancient Notes. ** 
by Guido Aretin, ut, ir, mi, fa, ſob, la, ſi; * 
whereof, the Embarraſs ot the ancient Gamut. ig Y Mem 
So buſy a Thing is Jealouſy, that, for a matter of Lade 
Leare, that 4e Maire kept preaching to the Muſician, Thirty 
Time. in Behalf of the new Note; not a Man would | his 
it: But he was no ſooner dead, than all the Werid loy 
to it. T N $74, 0 [£121 . $0 by 7 vine lu. 
SlBILS, SIBYLLA, in Antiquity, Virgin Pronto. 
or Maids ſuppoſed to be divine! as ed; : 0 on ele. 
Height of their Enthuſia m, gave Oracles, an 4 * the 
Things to come. Sce PROr RES N. The Word is ly Fetold 
formed of an' Afemblage of the Two Greek Wor bebe 


* 
1 
Py 


Fury they were agitated withal, when they delivered their 


Oracles. Authors do not agree about the Number of N 
Sibyls, Capella reckons but Iwo, vis. Enrophile of 7 © 
called Sibylla Phrygia, and Sinuachia of Erithreg cal 
Sibylla Erithrea. Solinus mentions Three, vis. "wn 
Delphica, and Erithrea. han makes their Numb” 
Four; and Varro increaſes it to Ten, denominating the r 
from the Places of their Birth; the Perſian, Lybian 575 
Fhic, Two Cumeans, Erithræan, Sumian, Helleſpon ic of 
Trojan, Phrygian, and Tiburtin. - Of theſe, the moſt celebra. 
ted are, the Erithrean, Delphic, and Cumean Sibyls, ges 
OracLt” 8 1 

The Sibylline-Oracles, were held in great Veneratian b 
the more credulous among the Antients ; but were much 2 
ſpected by many of the more knowing. The Books wherein 

ey were written, were kept by the Romans with infinite 
Care, and nothing of Moment undertaken without conſultin 
them. Tarquin fitſt committed them to the Cuſtody of Ty; 
Patrician Prieſts, inſtituted for that Purpoſe. 

SICILIAN, in Muſic, Oc. a Kind of gay ſprightly Air 
or Dance; ſomewhat of the Nature of an Zg1ifh Jig: a 
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ally marked with innen or . | 


SICKNESS, 


Distass. 
 Green-S1CKNE$8, | gee CHLOROSIS, 135 
Sevealing-S1CKNESS, SupoR ANGLICANUS, 


Falling-S1CKNESS,  CEeiLgesy., 

SICUT ALIAS, a Writ ſent out in the Second Place, 
where the firſt was not executed, It is thus called from its 
Beginning, which is in this Form: Georgius D. G. &c. Vice- 
comiti Heref. Salutem. Præcipimus tibi (Sicut Alias) pre. 
cepimus quod non omi ttas, ax. 

SIDE, Latus, in Geometry. The Side of a Figure, is a 
Line making Part of the Periphery of any Superficial Figure. 
See FicuR E. In Triangles, the Ses are alfo called Les. 
In a Rectangle Triangle, the Two Sizes, including the right 
Angle, are called Catheti; and the Third the Hyforhenuſe, 
See CATHE Tus and HyroTHENvUSE. | 

S1Dx of a Pelygonal Number, is the Number of the Terms 
of the Arithmetical Progreſſion, that are ſummed up. Sec 


PoLYCONAL Number. : 


Sipe of a Power, is what we otherwiſe call the Roct, ot 


Radi. See Roor. 


Rieht Sins, 
Tranſuerſe S1De, 


Sips-Lars, is a Term made Uſe of by Huntſmen, when 
Depp = ſet in the Way, to be let ſlip at a Deer, as he 
aſſes by. 
; SIDERATION, in Chirurgery, a Mortification of ſome 
4 of the Body; called alſo Shacelus and Necroſis; which 
ee. | 
S1DERATION, the blaſting or blighting of Trees, Plants, 
Sc. by Eaſtern Winds, exceſſive Heat, Draught, or the 
like, See Bricur. < : 
S1DERATION, is alſo uſed for a being ſuddenly benumb d, 
and deprived of the Uſe of one's Limbs, Senſes, &. 
which the People call being Plane:-ſtruck. 
SIDERIAL YEAR. See IEAR. 


LArus Rectum. 
3 we 3 Lartvs Tranſverſum. 


SIDERITES, a Name ſome Authors gives the Load- 
Ram- 


ſtone, See Macner, 

SipEs of Hornworks, &c. in Fortification, are the 
parts and Breaſt-works, which incloſe them on the Right 
and Left from the Gorge to the Head. 

Sipzs-Mzw, properly called Synods- Men, or Dueſt-Men, 
Perſons, who in larger Pariſhes are appointed to aſſiſt the 
Church-Wardens, in enquiring into the Manners of inordi- 
nate Livers, and in e Offenders at Viſitations. 

SIEGE, in War, the Incampment of an Army arou c 
Place, with Deſign to take it, either in the Way of 23 
vent any Relief from without; or by main Force, © b 
digging Trenches, and making formal Attacks. The wo 


celebrated 
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Sieges of . Antiquity, . are thoſe of Troy, Tyre, 
trig, Numanitum,&c, Thoſe of the Moderns are that 
i,” Candia, Graves, &c. The Word is French, and 
, 
1ERRA, 2 Haid Term fignifying Aotnrain ; applied 
Mountains, and Mountainous Countries. ns 
wegyk, or Search, an Jaltrument ſerving to ſeparate 
de Fine from the Coarſe Parts of Powders, Liquors, Ec. 
* cleanſe the Pulſe from Duſt, light Grains, c. 
Ti made of a Rim of Wood ; the Circle, or Space where. 
fis filled with a Tiſſue of Silk, Tiffany, Hair, Line, 
Wire or eren thin Slices of Wood. The Sieves which 
dure large Holes, are uſually called Riddles; ſuch is the 
or Lime Sieve, Garen Sieve, &c. When Drugs, apt 

do evaporate, are to be 77 thro* the Sieve, tis uſual to 
hare it covered with 2 id. | | ; 2 
$[EUR, a Kind of Title of Honour, or Quality among 
ne French ; chiefly uſed among the Lawyers, and in ub- 
lick Acts and other Writings of that Kind: As | plead 
for the Sieur Marquis, Oc. The Title Sieur is properly 
ren by 4 Superior to an Interior, in his Letters, and other 
particular Writings 


ed, Oc. In this Senſe, Authors ſometimes uſe it, 
procec a, wet 2 + | 
by Way of Modeſty, in ſpeaking of themſelves. Thus, 
at the Reade of Books, we ſee, Traduction du Sieur d' Ab- 
nut, OEuvres 4u Sieur d Deſpreaux, &c. 8 
Sikuk, is alſo a Term expreſſing Seigneury or Lordſhip: 
As FErnyer or Sieur of ſuch a Place. | | 
816 HT, the Exerciſe, or Action of the Senſe of Seeing. 
SENG. | SEL 55 | 
* Sight, the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all our Sen- 
ſes, Father Mallebranch ſhews, deceives us in abundance 
of Inſtances; Nay, almoſt in all: Particularly with Regard 
to the Magnitude, and Extent of Things ; their Figures, 
Motions, Sc. Our Eyes do not ſhew us any Thing leſs 
than a Mite : Half a Mite is nothing, if we believe their 
Report, A Mite is only a Mathematical Point, with Regard 
thereto; and we cannot divide it without annihilating it. 
Im effect, our Sight does not repreſent Extenſion, ſuch as it 
is in it ſelf; but only the Relation and Proportion it has to 
our Body. Hence, as Half a Mite has no Relation to our 
Bodies, and that it cannot either preſerve or deſtroy, our 
Hebt hides it intirely. . Were our Eyes made like Microl- 
copes, or were we our ſelves as ſmall as Mites, we ſhould 
judge very differently of the Magnitude of Bodies. It may 
he 24ded; That our own Eyes are really no other than a kind 
of natural Spectacles; that their Humours do the ſame Of- 
fice as the Lens's in Spectacles; and that, according to the 
Figure of the Cryſtallin, and its Diſtance from the W 
Objects are ſeen very differently; inſomuch , as we are not 
ſure, that there are any Two Perſons in the World, who ſee 
them equally big. Tis even very rare, that the ſame Per- 
ſon ſees the ſame ** equally big with both Eyes; as 
both Eyes are very ſeldom perfectly alike: on the contrary, 
we generally ſee Things bigger with the left than the right 
Eye; Of which we have ſome very good Obſervations in the 
oy of the Learned at Rome, for the Lear 1669. See 


1810 N. 
Mvor iA, 
þ Se deen. Sight, 
View. 


Short-S168T, 
Second Sich, 
Point F Sicht, 


Sion rs, in Mathematicks, are Two thin Pieces of Braſs 
| Taſed perpendicularly on the Two Extremes of an Alidade 

or Index of a Theodolite, Circumferentor, or other like In- 
ſrument: Each whereof has an Aperture or Slit up the Mid- 
de, thro which the uſual Rays paſs to the Eye, and di- 


fant Odjects are ſeen. Their Uſe is for the juſt Direction 


of the Index to the Line of the Object. See TELE ScoP E, 
IRCUMFERENTOR, ALI DA DE, c. 5 


5 goin 8 


Plain Sigur, 
1 
TEerLEscoric SiGnrs, 


Teleſcopic-S16nTs, 


— Hamſtead and Dr. Hcok, abſolutely explode the Uſe 
" lain Sights in Aſtronomical Obſervations. The Errors 
eee Latitudes of the Stars, Mr. Hamſtead aſeribes 
15 aly to his uſing Plain Sights; and ſuſpects, that Hevelius 
ns the ſame Kind of Sights, will fall into the like Errors. 
eelins, on the contrary, in a Paper in the Philoſophical 
ranſaftions, vindicates the Uſe of Plain Sights, and prefers 
M to Teleſcopic ones. The main Objection he makes to 
4 atter, is, That no Obſervation can be ſafely taken with 
em without firſt examining and rectifying them: In which 
—; ination, many and groſs Miſtakes are liable to be com. 
med. To which he adds, That in Sextants, Oftants, 


"much uadrants, Sc. he does not ſee how ſuch Exami- 
Time can be made, at all times, without much Loſs of 


vIGILLARIA, a ſolemn Feaſt held among the ancient 
m; thus called from a Cuſtom which obtained therein, 


U 7] 


: As, Tell the Sieur ſuch a one, that he 


S'I G- 


of ſending little Preſents from one to another; conſiſting of 

eals, little Gravings Sculptures, Sc. The Sgillaria fol · 
lowed immediately after the Sarurnatia, and held Four Days; 
which, with the Three Days of the Saturnalia, made a So- 
lemnity of Se ven Days. The luſtitution of the Sigillaria 
is referred, by F to Hercules; who, upon his Return from 
Jhain, after killing Geryon, led his Flocks into Traly, where 
he built a Bridge over the Tiber, at a Place, where was ſince 
the Pons Sulblicitis in Rome, Others a ſcribe it to the Pelagian; 
who conceiving, that by the Words Head and odr the Ora- 
cle did not require living Men to be ſacrificed to it, but Sta- 
tues, or Figures of Men by the Firſt, and Lights by the 


Second ; began to offer Torches to Saturn, and human Fi- 


ures to Pluto. 


. 


8 by the Senfes : Whence, by jult 8 ö 
ealth, 


Signs are called Critical ones. See CRupi xv, DioEsriox, 
Sc. each under its proper Article. See alſo HEAT TEH and 
DISEASE. | 

Sion, in Aſtronomy, a Twelfth Part of the Ecliptic, or 
Zodiac; or a Portion containing Thirty Degrees thereof. The 
Zodiac was divided by the Antients into ; 4A Segments, 
called Signs; commencing from the Point of Interſettion of 
the Ecliptic and Equinoctial: Which Sigas they denominated 
from the Twelve Conſtellations, which, fa Hipparchus's 
Time, poſſeſſed thoſe Segments; But the Conitellarions 
have fince ſo changed their Places, by the Præceſſion of the 
Equinox, that Aries is now got out of the Sign called Aries, 
into Taurus, Taurus into Gemini, &c. 
The Names of the Twelve Signs, and their Order, are 
as follow-z Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces : Each 
of which, with the Stars thereof, ſee under its proper Article. 

The Signs are diſtinguiſhed with Regard to the Seaſon of 
the Year when the Sun is in them, into Vernal, Eſtivad, 
Autumnal, and Zrumal. The Vernat, or Spring-Sigis, are 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini: The Efival, or Summer-SIgns, 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo: The Autumnal-Signs, Libra, Scor- 
io, and Sagittarius; and the Prumal, or Winter Signs, Ca- 

icornus, Aquarius, Piſces. The Yernal and Summer Signs, 
are alſo called Norrhern Signs, and the Autumual and Bru- 
mat Signs, Southern Signs. 

For the Motion of the S1grs. 
Equinox. 7 | | 

S16N Mannal, the ſetting one's Hand and Seal to a Writing, 
See S1cnaTvREt. Among the Saxons, before the Invention ot 
Seals, a ＋ was a common Sign or Signum, prefixed to the 
Names of moſt ſubſcribing Witneſſes in Charters and other 
Deeds, as - Signum Roberti Epiſcop. Lond. &c. 

SIGNAL, a certain Sign agreed upon for the conveying 
of Intelligence whither the Voice cannot reach. Signals are 
given for the beginning of a Battle, or an Attack: Some- 

dimes 


See PRRCERSS1ON of 1he 


times with Drums and Trumpets. At Sea, Signals are given 
by Canon or Musket Shot, by Lights, Sails, Flags, Sc. 
« $16NnaLs have been in Uſe in all Ages. Ihe Ancients 
who had no regular Couriers or Poſts, made Uſe thereof to 
convey Intelligence of what paſs'd at a great Diſtance, For 
which Purpoſe they placed Sentinels on the © % gow from 
Space to Space ; ſome Mention whereof, we find made by 
Homer himſelf. Hiad O. v. 553, £95, O. E. v. 261- 
Thoſe People thus diſpoſed; lighted Fires, or Flambeaux in 
the Night-time. In the Agamemnon of OEſchilus, that 
Prince at his Departure” for Troy, promiſes Clyremneſirn, 
that the very Day the City ſhould be taken, he would ap. 
ize her of his Viddory by Fires lighted Expreſs. He keeps 
bis Word, and Tidings are brought the Princeſs, that Troy 
is taken, and that Agamemnon's Signals are ſeen, Frontinus 
oblerves, they were in Uſe among the Arabs; and Bonaven- 
tra Vulcanins, in his Scholia on Ariſtotle's Book Je Mundo, 
adds, That while the Afoors were Maſters of the greateſt 
Part of Spain, they built on the Tops of the Mountains, 
an Infinity of Turrets, or Watch-houſes, call'd in the Arabic, 
Atalayas, a Word the Spamargs ſtill retain; whence, by 
Fires, they could immediately alarm the whole Kingdom. 
Indeed the Cuſtom was much more Ancient than the Moors 


in Spain. ©. Curtius obſerves, twas very frequent among 


— 


the Aſiaticłs, in the Time of Alexanger. © Livy and Ceſar 


both mention it as uſed among the Romans. Polydore Virgil 
ſhews it of great Antiquity in England; and Boethins adds 
that in ſeveral Places in England, there are the Remains of 
huge Poles that have ſerved tor this Purpoſe, See BEA cox. 

S16naALs at Sea, are Signs made at Sea, by the Admiral 
or Commander in Chief of a Squadron of Ships, either in 
the Day or by Night, either for Sailing or Fighting, or for 
the better Security of the Merchant Ships, under the Con- 
voy of Men of War: Theſe Signals are very Numerous and 
very Important ; all appointed and determined by Order of 
the Lord High Admiral, or Lords of the Admiralty. : 


SIGNALS by Day. 


| When the Commander in Chief would have them pre- 
pare for Sailing, he firit looſes his Fore-top-fail, and then the 
whole Fleet ate to do the fame. When he would have them 
Unmoor, he looſes his Main-top fail; and fires a Gun, 
which in the Royal Navy 1s to be anſwered by every Flag- 
ſhip. When he would have them W eigh, he looſes his Fore- 
top-{ail, and fires a Gun, and ſometimes hawls home his 
Sheets: The Gun is to be anſwered by every Flag-ſhip, and 
every Ship to get to Sail as ſoon as it can. If with the Lee- 
ward-lide, the Stern-moſt Ship is to weigh firſt, When he 
would have the Weather-moit, and Head-moſt Ships to 
Tack firft, he hoiſts the Union. Flag at the Fore-top-malt- 
head, and fires a Gun, which each Flag-ſhip anſwers ; but 
if he would have the Stern-moſt, and Leeward. moſt Ships 
to Tack firſt, he hoiſts the Union Flag at the Mizen-top- 
ma{t-head, and fires a Gun; and when he would have all the 
whole Fleet Tack, he hoifts an Union, both on the Fore, 
and Mizen-rop-maſt-beads, and fires a Gun. When in bad 
Weather, he would have them Wear, and bring to the 
other Tack, he hoiſts a Pendant on the Enſigu- ſtaff, and fires 
a Gun: And then the Leeward-moſt and Stern-moſt Ships 
are to Wear firit, and bring on the other Tack, and lie by, 
or go on with an eaſy Sail, till he comes a-head: Every 
Flag is to anſwer with the ſame Sgnal. If they are lying by, 
or Sailing b.a Wind, and the Admiral would have them 
bear up and Sail before the Wind, he hoiſts his Enſign, and 
fires a Gun, which the Flags are to anſwer : And then the 
 Leeward-moſt Ships are to bear up firſt, and to give Room 
tor the Weather-moſt to Wear, and fail before the Wind 
with an eaſy Sail, till the Admiral comes a-head. But if it 
| ſhould happen when the Admiral hath Occaſion to Wear and 
Sail before the Wind, that both Jack and Enfign be abroad, 
he will haul down the Jack, before he fires the Gun to Wear, 
and keeps it down, till the Fleet is before the Wind. When 
they are failing before the Wind, and he would have them 
bring to, with the Star-board Tacks Aboard, he hoiſts a 
Red Flag at the Flag: ſtaff, on the Mizen. top-maſt- head, and 
fires a Gun. But if they are to bring to, with the Lar- 
board Tack, he hoiſts a Blue Flag at the ſame Place, and 


fires a Gun, and every Ship to anſwer the Gun. When any 


Ship diſcovers Land, he is to hoiſt his Jack and Enſign, and 
keep it abroad, till the Admiral or Commander in Chief 
anſwer him, by hoiſting his ; on Sight of which, he is to hawl 
down his Enſign. If any diſcovers Danger, he is to Tack 
and bear up from it, and to aw Jack abroad from the Main- 
top-maſt Croſs-trees, and fire .two Guns; but if he ſhould 
ſtrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides the ſame Sj2nal with his 
Jack, he is to keep firing, till he ſees all the Fleet obſerve 

im, and endeavour to avoid the Danger. When any ſees 
4 Ship or Ships more than the Fleet, he is to put abroad his 
Enſign, and there keep it, till the Admiral's is out, and then 
to lower it, as often as he ſees Ships, and ſtand in with 
them, that ſo the Admiral may know which Way they ate, 


" 


nd, how many,; but if he be at ſuch 4 Dial ., 

Enfigh can't well be diſcovered, be is then te, thr 

towards the Ship Or Ships {0 elcry'd, and to ul ala 
w Sails, and continue hoiſting, and lowering bis 7, 2. 


and making a Weft with his Top-gallam Sails "oF alle 


-rceived by the Admiral. When the Admiral © 
re Vice.Admira!, or he that commands rage oy 
of the Fleet, to ſend out Ships to Chaſe he 1 tot 
ſtriped White and Red, on the Flag-flaff, at che ben By 
mait-head, and fires..a Gun. But if he would bad 
e 


 Rear-Admiral' do fo, he then hoiſts the fame 50 an n 
Signal on th 


Flag-ſtaff, at the Mizen-top-mali-head, and 

When the Admiral would have any Ship to Chat t14 Gu, 
ward, he makes a >” NN for ſpeaking with the ( W 
and he hoiſts a Red ag in the Mizen-ſhrouds, and tain, 
Sup: But if to Chaſe to Leeward, a Blue Flag, I 
fame Signal is made by the Flag, in whoſe Diviſion th f 
yhlp is, When he would have them give over Chaſe 5 
hoifts a White Flag on bis Flag-Haff at the Fare cn e be 
head, and fires a Gun: Which Nat is to be made tin” 
that Flog: Thins whie? is neareſt rife Ship that gives Ch 1 
till the chaſing 970 275 the Signal, In caſe of ſprin nay 
Leak, or any other Diſaſter, that diſables their Ship fen 
keeping Company, they are to hawl up their Courſes 2 
fire twa Guns, When any Ship would ſpeak with the Ad- 
miral, he muſt ſpread an Eng/zſh Enſi gn, from the Head f 
his Main, or Fore, Top-maſt, downwards on the Shrowq: 
towering his Main, or Fore, Top fail, and firing Guns, til 
the Admiral obſerve him; and if any Ship perceive this, ard 


| Judgeth the Admiral doth not, that Ship muſt make the 


lame Signal, and make the beſt of his Way to acquaint 
the Admiral therewith, who will anſwer by firing one Gun 
When the Admiral would have the Fleet to Prepare 10 
Anchor, he hoiſts an Enſign, ſtriped Red, Blue and White 
on the Enſign-ſtaff, and fires a Gun, and every Flag-ſhip 
makes the ſame Signal. If he would have the Fleet Moot, 


he hoiſts his Mizen-top-ſail, with the Cleu- lines hauled op 
and fires a Gun. i, he 


| firesa G If he would have the Fleet cut or flip, be 
looſeth both his Top-ſails, and fires two Guns; and then 
the Leeward Ships are to cut or 1lip firſt, to give Room to 
the Weathermoſt to come to Sail. So, if he would have any 

articular Ship to cut or flip, and to Chaſe to-Windwad, 
©: makes the Signa/ for ſpeaking with that Ship, hoiſt 2 
Red Flag in the Mizen-ſhrowds, and fires a Gun : But ifthe 
Ship is to Chaſe to Leeward, he hoiſts a Blue Flag as before, 
If he would have the Fleet exerciſe their Small Arms he 
hoiſts a Red Flag on the Enfign-ſtaff, and fires a Gun; but 
if the great Guns, then he puts up a Pendant oyer the Red 


Flag. 
 SrenaLs by Night ; 


To be obſerved at an Anchor, . weighing Anchor, and 
Sailing, are as follow, When the Admiral would have the 
Fleet to Unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs out three 
Lights, one over another in the Main-top-maſt Shrowds, 
over the conſtant Light in the Main-rop, and fires two 
Guns, which are to be anſwered by Flag-Ships ; and each 
private Ship hangs out a Light in the Mizen Shrowds. 
Note, That all Guns, fired for Signals in the Night, muſt 
be fired on the ſame Side, that they may make no Alters 
tion in the Sound. When he would have them Weigh, he 
hangs a Light in the Main-top-maſt Shrowds, and fires 4 
Gun, which is to be b by all the Flags, and every 

rivate Ship muſt: hang out a Light in his Mizen-Shrowd. 
hen he would have them Tack, he hoiſts two Flags on 
the Enfign-Staff, one over another, above the conſtant 
Light in his Poop, and fires a Gun, which is to b an- 
ſwered by all the Flags ; and every private Ship is to hang 
out a Light extraordinary, which is not to be taken in, til 
the Admiral takes in his. After the Signal is made, tie 
Leeward-moſt, and Stern-moſt Ships muſt Tack as faſt #8 
they can, and the Stern-moſt Flag-ſhip, after he is about 
on the other Tack, is to lead the Fleet, and him they ate 
to follow, to avoid running through one another in tis 
Dark. When he is upon a Wind, and would have tis 


Fleet Veer, and bring to on the other Tack, he boiſts up 


one Light at the Mizen-peek, and fires three Guns, abich 
is to be anſwer'd by the Flag-ſhips, and every private Slip 
muſt anſwer, with one Light at the Mizen-peck. Ibe 
Stern-moſt, and Leeward-moſt Ships, are to bear up (0 ſoon 
as the Signal is made, When he would have them, " 
blowing Weather, to lie a Try, Short, or a Hull, of v", 
the Head-ſails brac'd to the Maſt, he will form Lights 0 
equal Height, and fire five Guns, which are to be anſwet d 
by the Flag-ſhips, and then every private Ship mult ſhes 
four Lights: And after this, if he would have them 1e 
make $1il, he then fires ten Guns, which are to be 45. 
ſwered by all the Flags, aud then the Head. moſt, and Ne. 
thermoſt Ships, are to make ſail firſt, When the Fic) 
failing large, or before the Wipd, and the Admiral wou 


have them bring to, and lie by with their Sar 
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aboa d. he puts out four Lights in the Fore-Shrowds, 
Tins fix Guns ; but, if with the Lar-board Tacks aboard, 
and kres eight Guns, which are to be anſwered by the Flag- 
he : be, every private Ship muſt ſhew four Lights, The 
Ne voſt Ships mult bring to firſt, Whenever the Ad- 
Wi al alters his Courſe, he fires one Gun, (without alter- 
| 1 0 Lights) which is to be anſwered by all the Flag - 
ing , If any Ship hath Occaſion to lie ſhort, or by, after 
ſh Tricet hath made Sail, he is to fire one Gun, and ſhew 
, Lights in his Mizen-ſhrowds. When any one firſt 
ps Land, or Danger, he is to ſhew as many Lights 
di ev can, to fire one Gun, and to tack, or bear away, 
® it: And, if any one happen to ſpring a Leak, or any 
fron” bled from keeping Company with the Fleet, he 
be s out two Lights of equal Height, and fires Guns till 
hang relieved by ſome Ship of the Fleet. If any one diſco- 
oh a Fleet, he 18 to fire Guns, make falſe Fires, put one 
1 ht out on the Main- top, three on the Poop, to ſteer after 
cm, and to continue firing of Guns, unleis the Admiral 
Il him off, by ſteering another Courſe, and fire two or 
ol Cons; for then he muſt follow the Admiral. When 
4 Admiral Anchors, he fires two Guns, a ſmall Space of 
Time one from the other, which are to be anſwered by the 
Flag-Ships 3 and every private Ship muſt ſhew two Lights. 
When the Admiral would have the Fleet to moor, he puts 
a Light on each Top-maſt-head, and fires a Gun, which 
is to be anſwered by the Flag-ſhips, and every private 
chip is to ſhew one Light. If he would have them lower 
their Yards and Top-maſts, he hoiſts one Light upon his 
Enfign-ſtaff, and fires one Gun ; which is to be anſwered 
by the Flag.Ihipe 3 and every private Ship muſt ſhew one 
Light, And when he would have them hoiſt their Yards 
and Top maſts, he puts out two Lights, one under the 
other, in the Mizen-top-maſt Shrowds, and fires one Gun; 
which is to be anſwered by the Flag-ſhips;; and each pri- 
vate Ship muſt ſhew one Light in the Mizen-ſhrowds. 
If any ſtrange Ship be diſcovered coming into the Fleet, 
the next Ship is to endeavour to ſpeak with her, and bring 
her to an Anchor, and not ſuffer her to paſs through the 
Fleet, And if any one diſcovers a Fleet, and it blow fo 
hard that he cannot come to give the Admiral Notice time- 
ly,-he is to _ out a great Number of Lights, and to 
continue firing Gun after Gun, till the Admiral anſwers 
him with one, When the Admiral would have the Fleet 
to Cut or Slip, he hangs out four Lights, one at each Main- 
yard-arm, and at each Fore-yard-arm, and fires two Guns, 
which are to be anſwered by the Flag-ſhips, and every 
private Ship is to ſhew one Light, 


SIGNALS ſeg, when a Fleet ſails in a Fog. 


If the Admiral would have them Weigh, he fires ten 
Guns; which every Flag-ſhip is to Anſwer. To make them 
Tack, he fires four Guns, which are to be anſwered by the 
Flag. ſhips; and then the Leeward-moſt, and Stern-moſt 
Ships muſt tack firſt, and after they are about, to go with 
the ſame Sail they tacked with, and not to lie by, expect- 
ing the Admiral to come a-head : And this is to avoid the 
Danger of running thro' one another in thick Weather. 

When the Admiral brings to, and lies with his Head-fails 
to the Maſt 3 if with the Star- board Tack aboard, he fires fix 
Guns; but if with the Lar-board Tack, he fires eight Guns, 
which the Flag-ſhips are to anſwer. And'after this, if he 
makes Sail, he fires ten Guns, which the Flag-ſhips muſt 
anſwer, and then the Head-moſt, and Weather-moſt Ships 
are to make Sail firſt, If it grow thick and foggy Wea- 
ther, the Admiral will continue failing, with the ſame Sail 
ſet, that he had before it grew foggy, and will fire a Gun 
every Hour, which the Flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and the 
private Ships muſt anſwer, by fring of Muskets, beating 
of Drums, and 7 of Bells. But if he be forced to 
make either more or leſs Sail than he had, when the Fog 
began, he will fire a Gun every half Hour, that the Fleet 


fall a-ſtern of him; and the Flags, and private Ships are 
10 anſwer as before. If any one diſcovers Danger, which 
can avoid, by Tacking and Standing from it, he is to 
make the Signal for Tacking in a Fog ; but if he ſhould 
cance to ſtrike and tick faſt ; he is to fire Gun after Gun, 
till he thinks the reſt have avoided the Danger. When the 
N would have the Fleet to Anchor, he fires two Guns, 
which the Flags are to anſwer; and after he hath been 
alf an Hour at an Anchor, he will fire two Guns more, 


7 by the Flags, as before; that all the Fleet 


SꝛowaTs for calling Officers on Board the Aumiral. 


M ben the Admiral puts aboard an Union Flag in the 
eme ſhrowds, and fires a Gun, all the Captains are to 
alſo aboard him: And if, with the ſame Signal, there be 

2 Weft made with the Enfign, then the Lieutenant 
* 
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may diſcern, whether they come up with the Admiral, or 


of each Ship is to tote on board; If an Eaßon be wu 
aboard in the ſame Place, all the Maters of di Shine of 
War are to come on board the Admiral. If a Standald on 
the Flag-ftaff be hoiſted at the Mizen-top-maſt-head, and 
a Gun fired, then all the Flag-Officers are to come aboard 


the Admiral. If the Zng/if Flags only; th | 
in the Mizen-ſhrowds ; and fire "nag If the Haw 61 


Land General Officers; then the Admiral puts aboard a 


Standard at Mizen- top-maſt- head, and a Pendant at Mizeii- 
ek, and fires a Gun. If a Red Flag be hoiſted in the 
izen-ſhrowds, and a Gun fired; then the Captains of his 

own Squadron are to come aboard the Admiral; and if; 

with the ſame Signal, there be alſo a Weft with the En- 
fign, the Lieutneant of each Ship muſt come aboard. If he 
hoiſts a White Flag, as before, then the Vice-Admiral, or 
he that commands in the Second Poſt, and all the Captains 

of his Squadron, are to 15 on board the Admiral: If a 

Blue Flag, & c. then the Rear-Admiral, and the Captains of 

his Squadron, muſt come on board; and if a Wett, as be⸗ 

fore, the Lieutenants. When a Standard is hoiſted on the 

Enfign-Staff, and a Gun fired, the Vice and Rear Admirals 

muſt come on board the Admirals Ship. When the Admi- 

ral would ſpeak with Captains of his own Diviſion, he 

will hoiſt a Pendant on the Mizen-peek, and fire a Gun 3 

and if with the Lieutenants; a Weft is made with the En- 

ſign, and the ſame Signal : For whenever he would ſpeak 
with the Lieutenants of any particular Ship, he makes the 

Sgnal tor the Captain, and a Weft alſo with the Enſign: 


When the Admiral would have all the Tenders in the Fleet 


come under his Stern, and ſpeak with him; he hoiſts 4 
Flag, Yellow and White, at the Mizen-peek, and fires 4 
Gun. Burt if he would ſpeak with any particular Ship's 
Tender, he makes a Signal tor ſpeaking with the Captain 
ſhe tends upon, and a Weft with the Jack, If all the 
Pinnaces and Barges are to come on Board, manned and 
armed, the Signal is a Pendant on the Flag-ſtaf, hoiſted 
on the Fore-top-maſt-head, and a Gun fired; and if he 
would have them chaſe any Ship, Veſſel, or Boat, in View, 
he hoiſts the Pendant, and fires two Guns. The Sg for 
the Long-boats to come on board him, manned and armed, 
is the Pendant hoiſted on the Flag: ſtaff, and the Mizen-top- 
maſt-head, and a Gun fired; and if he would have them 
chaſe any Ship, Veſſel, or Boat, in open View, without 
coming on board him, he hoiſts the Pendant, as aforeſaid; 
and fires two Guns. When the Admiral would have all 
the Boats in the Fleet come on board him, manned and 
armed, he hoiſts a Pendant on the Flag- Staff, both on the 
Fore- top- maſt, and Mizen- top-maſt. head, and fires one Gun 3 
but if he would have them chaſe, he hoiſts his Pendants, as 
before, and fires two Guns. When the Admiral would 
ſpeak with the Victualler, or his Agent, he puts an Zng/i/9 

nfign in the Mizen top-maſt-ſhrowds ; and when with him 
that hath the Charge of the Gunner's Stores, he will ſpread 
an Enfign at his Main-top-ſail-yard-arm. 


SIGNALS for managing a Sea-Fight. 


When the Admiral would have the Fleet form a Line of 
Battle, one Ship a-head of another; he hoiſts an Union 
Flag at the Mizenepeek, and fires a Gun; and every Flag- 
Ship does the like. But when they are to form a Line of 
Battle, one a-breaſt of another, he hoiſts a Pendant with the 
Union-Flag, Sc. When he would have the Admiral of the 
White, or he that commands in the ſecond Poſt, to Tack; 
and endeavour to gain the Wind of the Enemy, he ſpreads 
a White Flag under the Flag at the Main-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a Gun ; and when he would have the Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue do fo, he doth the ſame with the Blue Flag. 
If he would have the Vice-Admiral of the Red do ſo, he 
ſpreads a Red Flag from the Cap, on the Fore- top-maſt-head, 
downward on the Back-ſtay : If the Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, he ſpreads a Blue Flag, c. and fires a Gun. If he 
would have the Rear Admiral of the Red do ſo, he hoiſts a 


Red-Flag at the Flag-ſtaff, at the Mizen-top-maſt-head ; if 


the Rear Admiral of the White, a White Flag; if the 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, a Blue Flag, and under it 4 
Pendant of the ſame Colour, with a Gun. If he be to 
Leeward of the Fleet, or any Part of it, and he would have 
them bear down into his Wake or Grain, he hoiſts a Blue 
Flag at the Mizen- peek, and fires a Gun. If he would be to 
Leeward of the Enemy and his Fleet, or any Part of it be 
to Leeward of him; in order to bring theſe —_ into the 
Line, he bears down with a Blue Flag at the Mizen-peek, 
under the Union Flag (which is the $7ga7 for Battle) and 
fires a Gun ; and then thoſe Ships, that are to Leeward of 
him, muſt endeavour to get into his Wake or Grain, accord- 
ing to their Station in the Line of Battle. When the Fleet 
is failing before the Wind, and he would have him, who 


commands in the Second Poſt, and the Ship of the Star- 


board Quarter, to clap by the Wind, and come to the Star- 
board Tack, he hoiſts a Red Flag on the Mizen-top-maſt- 
head: But a Blue one, if he would have Ships of the Lar- 
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the Line of Battle, are to come under the Stern. If the 
Fleet be failing by a Wind in the Line of Battle; and the 
Admiral would have them brace their Head-fails to the Maſt, 
he hoiſts up a Yellow Flag, on the Flag-ſtaff, at the Mizen- 


top-maſt-head, and fires a Gun; which the Flag-ſhips are 


to anſwer : and then the Ships in the Rear muſt Brace firſt. 
After this, if he would have them fall their Head Sails, and 
ſtand on, he hoiſts a Yellow Flag on the Flag-ſtaff of the 
Fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a Gun, which the Flag. —_ 
muſt anſwer, and then the Ships in the Van, muſt fall firſt, 
and ſtand on. If when this Signal is made, the Red Flag 
at the Fore-top-maſt-head be abroad, he ſpreads the Yellow 
Flag under the Red, If the Fleets being near one another, 
the Admiral would have all the Ships to tack together, the 
ſooner to lie in a Poſture to engage the Enemy ; he hoiſts 
an Union Flag on the Flag-ſtaves at the Fore and Mizen-top- 
maſt-heads, and fires a Gun; and all the Flag-ſhips are to 
do the ſame. The Fleet being in a Line of Battle, if he 
would have the Ship that leads the Van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, 
or hawl up any of his Sails, he 1 a Yellow Flag, under 
that at his Main, top- maſt-head, and fires a Gun, which 
Signal the Flag - ſnips are to anſwer; and then the Admiral 
will hoiſt, lower, ſet, or bawl up the Sail, which he would 
have the Ship, that leads the Van, do; which is to be an- 
ſwered by the Flag-ſhips of the Fleet. When the Enemies 
run, and he would have the whole Fleet follow them, he 
makes all the Sail he can after them himſelf, takes down 
the Sygual for the Line of Battle, and fires two Guns out of 
his Fore-chaſe, which the Flag-ſhips anſwer, and then every 
Ship is to endeavour to come up with, and Board the Enemy. 
When he would have the Chaſe given over, he hoiſts a 
White Flag at the Fore-top. maſt-head, and fires a Gun, If 
he would have the Red Squadron draw into a Line of Battle, 
one a-breaſt of another, he puts abroad a Flag, ſtriped Red 
and White, on the Flag-{taff at the Main, top-maſt head, 
with a Pendant under it ; and fires a Gun : If the. White or 
Second Squadron is to do ſo, the Flag is ſtriped Red, White 
and Blue: If the Blue or Third Squadron is to do ſo, 
the Flag is a Genoeſe Enſign and Pendant: But if they are 
to draw into a Line of Battle, one a-head of another, the 
{ame Signals are made without a Pendant, If they are to 
draw into the Line of Battle one a-Stern of another, with 
a large Wind, and he would have the Leaders go with the 
Star-board Tacks, a-board by the Wind ; he hoiſts a Red 
and White Flag at the Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun : But 
if they ſhould go with the Larboard-tacks Aboard, by the 
Wind, he hoiſts a Genoeſe Flag at the ſame Place; which 
Signals, like others, muſt be anſwered by the Flag-ſlips. 
SIGNATURE, Signing, a Subſcription or putting of 
one's Name at the Bottom of an Act or Deed, in one's own 


Hand Writing. Anciently, when very few People could 


write, they diſpenſed with the Uſe of Signatures; and con- 
tented themſelves with the Party's Sea} : See SzAr,— Sig: 
nature of the Conrt of Rome, 18 a Supplication anſwered by 
the Pope, whereby he grants a Favour, Diſpenſation, or 
Collation, to a Benefice, by putting the Fiat at the Bottom 
thereof, in his own Hand; or the Conceſſum eſt wrote in his 
Preſence. The Signature, at the Bottom of the Supplica- 
tion, gives the Name to the wnole Inſtrument, The Sig- 
nature contains the Clauſes, Derogations, and Diſpenſations, 
wherewith the Pope grants the Favour, or the Benefice ; 
with a Commiſſion for the Execution thereof, either in Forma 
aignim, or in gracious Form. A Signarure of the Pope's 
own Hand, whereby he anſwers, Fiat ut Fetitur, is pre- 

ferred to another, anſwered by the Prefect, in his Preſence, 

in theſe Words, Conceſſum uti petitur in præſentia D. N. 

Pape. Sometimes, in Signatrres with the Fiat, the Pope 

adds, Proprio Motu; which Clauſe gives them till further 
Force, See Provision. There are three Kinds of Signa. 


board Quarter, come to the Lar-board Tack, with a Gun. 
If the Van are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the Union Flag at 
the Flag-ſtaff, on the Fore-rop-mait-head, and fires a Gun, 
if the Red Flag be not Abroad; but if it be, then he 
lowers the Fore-top Sails a little; and the Union Flag is 
ſpread from the Cap of the Fore- top. maſt downwards 
and every Flag-ſhip doth the ſame. It the Rear be to Tack 
firſt, he hoiſts the Union Flag on the Flag: ſtaff, at the 
Mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a Gun ; which all the Flag- 
ſhips are to anſwer. If all the Flag-ſhips are to come 1nto 
his Wake or Grain, he hoiſts a Red Flag at his Mizen-peek, 
and fires a Gun; and all the Flag-ſhips muſt do the 1ame. 
If he would have him that commands in the Second Poſt of 
his Squadron to make more Sail (though he himſelf ſhorter? 
Sail) he hoiſts a White Flag on the Enſign-ſtaff, But if he 
that Commands in the Third Poſt be to do ſo, he hoiſts a 
Blue Flag, and fires a Gun, and all the Flag-ſhips muſt 
make the ſame Signal, Whenever he hoiſts a Red Flag on 
the Flag-{taft at the Fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a Gun; 
every Ship in the Fleet muſt uſe their utmoſt Endeayour to 
engage the Enemy, in the Order preſcribed them, When 
he hoiſts a White Flag at his Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun 
then all the ſmall Frigates of his Squadron, that are not of 


- fide over thoſe who preſs'd the Vintage. Becauſe, 'tis ad 
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tures; one in Forma Gratioſa, diſpatch'd 

of the Ordinary; e 2 — W N lon 
ſpatch'd tor Canonicates; the third in £:1m, 2 Us 
viſſma, which is a Kind of Second Signaraye, 181” N. 
rial Letter granted, where upon the Ordinar, 1 6 kecuto. 
execute the firſt within Thirty Days, the mol Uling to 
dinary is enjoyn'd to execute it, Aker O. 

SIGNATURE, in Printing, a Mark at the B 
each Sheet, to facilitate rhe Gathering and Tons 
the Book; and to ſhew the Order, and Nass ing of 
Quires and Sheets. The Signatures conſiſt of ha i the 
Letters of the Alphabet; and change in every Capital 
there be more Quires than Letters in the ee , 
gg oem * they add a ſmall one of the ſame * har 

a little @ after a great A, Sc. which the eee 
as is neceſſary. 2 ö bereut un dhe 
SIGNATURE is alſo uſed by ſome Natural; 
Reſemblance a Vegetable or e bears * 2 or 
the Human Body. 8 5 
SIGNE T, one of the King's Seals, uſed in ſealin * 
rivate Letters, and in ſigning all Grants, which 1 
ajeſty's Hand by Bill. The S7gnet is always in the Cults 
dy of tis King's Secretaries : On whom attend Four Clerk 
of the Signet-Ofice. See SECRETARY, 3 
SIGNIFICAVIIT, is a Writ which iſſues out of Chan. 
cery, upon a Certificate given by the Ordinary, of , 
Man that ſtands obſtinately Excommunicate for the Space 
of Forty Days, for the laying him up in Priſon, withour 
Bail, or Mainprize, till he ſubmit himſelf te the Authorit 
of the Church. ! 
SIGNIFICATION, the Senfe of a Sign, Word, Phraſe 
Emblem, c. or the Thing meant or denoted by the Sign, 
Word, Figure, c. We are perfectly at a loſs as to the Se. 
nification of the Hieroglyphic Characters of the Antients. 
 $16NIFICATION, in Law, is the Notification of an 
Act, Sc. made to the oppoſite Party, by a Copy, gc. there- 
of, given and atteſted by a proper Officer, Some Signipea- 
tions are to be made to the Perſon himſelf ; or, at lealt, ar 
his Houſe: For others, *tis enough they be made to the 
Party's Attorney, or Agent, 1 
SILENCIARC I, Slenciarius, an Officer among the anti- 
ent Roman Slaves. The Silenciary, according to tome Au- 
thors, was a Slave placed over the reſt, to prevent any Noiſe 
and Din, and keep them filent. Seneca, in his Epiitles, 
mentioning the great Care taken to keep the Slaves mute, has 
given Occaſion to Liſius, Popma, and ſome others, to ſup- 
poſe, That the Si/enciary was eſtabliſhed in his Time: But 
others, as Pignorius, think no ſuch Concluſion can be drawn 
from Senecas Words; nor any Thing, but that they were, 
even then, very ſevere in preventing any Noiſe among the 
Slaves. As to the Name and Office of the Silenciory, tuas 
not eſtabliſhed till about the Time of Salvian; who is the 
firſt Author that mentions it. There were alſo Sen- 
ciaries eſtabliſhed in the Emperor's Court; called 2ue- 
tis Miniſtrt, and Silenciarii Palatii; and honoured with the 
Title of Cariſſimi, Speftabiles, Devotiſſimi, and in Grech, 
©auuzorwTd]u, J. 4. Moſt admirable. There was a great 
Number of them; but only Thirty ordinarily officiated ; 
who were divided into Three Bands, each whereof had its 
Decurio. The Council of Chalceaon, call the Body of Siler- 
ciaries, Schola aevotiſſimorum Silenciariornm. 

SILENT, in Antiquity, Heathen Demi-Gods ; the fame 
with the $ary7s, which were called Seni when they came to 
be advanced in Age. Yet was there one principal Sem, 
elder than any of the reſt. Diod. Siculus lays, He was the 
Mafter, or Tutor of Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and 
followed him to the Wars. He quotes an ancient Poet nam- 
ed Thymætas, who relates, That the Seni aſſiſted Bachl 
in the War he waged againſt the Titaus; adding, That tie 
firſt SiZerrs reigned in an Iſland made by the River 7710 
in Lybia. He is repreſented, as having a long Tail hang- 
ing behind; which is likewiſe an Attribute of all his Polte- 
rity. The Poets always mount him on an Aſs. Norms 
makes Silenus a Son of Tellus; and gives him Three Chil- - 
dren; Aſtreus, Maron, and Tenæus. Servins, on Virgi's 
Eclogue, makes Silenus the Son of Mercury; others, the Son 
of Pan, and a Nymph : Others will have him born of the 
Drops of the Blood of Cælus, Father of Saturn. 

Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to take bi 
Name from rw, Silo, or Sw, and Ty", Stan, the 
Name of the Meſſiah. He adds, That whatever is att!!- 
buted to this imaginary God, is all taken from what 
the Prophets have foretold of the Jeſus Chriſt : Thus; 
whereas tis ſaid, The Meſſah ſhall be the Inſtructor ot 
the People; Silenus is made Preceptor of Bacchus. Because 
'tis ſaid, That our Saviour ſhall bind his Aſs to the Vie, 
and his Colt to the young Vine; Silenrs is made to ride an 
Aſs. Becauſe our Saviour waſhed his Garments in Blond, 
as thoſe who trod the Wine-preſs ; Venus was made to pf, 


ded, his Eyes were red by Reaſon of Wine: Si/cn1s 9 


made always fuddled. Zochart advances all this wo 


at lat 


ruſt, as he has Reaſon ; it having no Warrant: 

dds, That the Devil invented the Fable of Hienus, to 
He 4c Myſteries of our Religon into Ridicule, But it 
m be a very ignorant Devil, to take Rubent illi oculi ex 
mut dentes é jus e lacte alleſcent, in the Senſe he has 
100), as if the Words fignified any Thing more, in the 
ans y of the Hebrew Tongue, than, His Eyes are redder 
Pine; His Teeth whiter than Milk. We may add, 
1 10 Body, before Bochart, neither Chriſtian nor Idola- 
Toit: law any Thing of Feſtus Chriſt in the Fable of 


ter, ever | 
Sat A, in Botany, is the Seed-Veſſel, Husk, Pod, 


[ ; 
Fo Plants, of the leguminous Kind, Whence Si- 


&c. 20. | | 
725 very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate Thread; the 
Work of an Inſe&, called the Sil. Vorm. The Antients 
vere but little acquainted. with the Uſe and Manufacture 
. They took it for the Work of a Kind of Spider, 
J Beetle, who ſpun it out of its Entrails, and wound it with 
i Feet about the little Branches of Trees. This Inſet 
they called Ser, from Seres, a People in Scythia, who kept 
it; whence, the Sk it ſelf they called Sricum. But the 
Kr has very little Affinity with our Si/k-Worm, Bombys : 
The former living Five Years; but the latter dying annually, 
emelop'd in a yellowiſh Cover, or Ball; which, wound out 
into little Threads, makes what we call $i/k. Twas 
jn the Iſle of Cos, that the Art of manufacturing Silk, was 
&{ invented; and Pamphila, Daughter of Platis, the In- 
ventor. The Diſcovery was not long unknown to the Ro- 
1101s, Silk was brought them from Seres, where the Norm 
was a Native. But fo far were they from profiting by the 
Diſcovery, that they could not be induced to believe fo fine 
2 Thread ſhould be the Work of a Worm; and thereupon 
formed a Thouſand Chymerical Conjectures of their own, 
This Temper rendered Si a very ſcarce Commodity 
among them for many Ages : "Twas even fold Weight for 
Weight againſt Gold; inſomuch, that Yoprſcus tells us, 
The Emperor Aurelian, refuſed the Empreſs, his Spouſe, 
4 Suit of V, which ſhe folicited of him with much 
Earneſtneſs; merely for its Dearneſs. At length, Two 
Monks, coming from the Judies to Conſtantinople, in 555 3 
brought with them great Quantities of Siu Worms, with 
lnſtructions for the hatching of their Eggs, rearing and feed- 
ing the Worms, drawing out the Sk, ſpinning and work- 
- Hom on Manufactures were ſet up at Athens, 
hebes, and Corinth. | 
About the Year 1130, Roger King of Sicily, eſtabliſhed 
a K Manufactory at Palermo, and another in Calabria; 
managed by Workmen, who were Part of the Plunder 
brougnt from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that Prince 
made a Conqueſt in his Expedition to the Holy Land. By 
Degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt of Taly and Spain learned 
trom the Sicilians, and Calabrians, the Management of the 
Sitk-Worms ; and the working of the Si/k : And at length 
the French, by Right of Neighbourhood, a little before the 
Reign of Francis J. began to imitate them. The great 
Adrantage the New Manufacture turned to, made our 
King Jamés I. very earneſt for its being introduced into 
Erglang, Accordingly, it was recommended ſeveral Times 
from the Throne, and in the moſt earneſt Terms, to plant 
Mulberry- Trees, Sc. for the Propagation of Silk-Worms ; 
bur, unhappily, without Effect: Tho from the various Ex- 
periments we meet withal in the Philoſophical Tramſactions, 
and other Places, it appears, That the S Merm thrives 
* 3 as well, in all Reſpects, in England, as in any 
of Europe. 
The 2 is an Inſect, not more remarkable for the 
precious Matter it furni ſhes for divers Stuffs; than for the 
many Forms it aſſumes, before and after its being invelop'd 
in the rich Cod or Ball it weaves it ſelf, From a Grain, or 
veed, which is its firſt State, it becomes a pretty big Worm, 
" a whitiſh Colour, bordering on a yellow. When a Worn 
Eh its ſelf up in its Cod, and aſſumes the Form of a 
ind of greeniſh Bean, without any Signs of Life or Mo- 
ton. At length it awakes to become a Butter-Fly ; after 
making it ſelf a Paſſage out of its Sen Sepulcher. : And, 
dying indeed, it prepares it ſelf, by a Grain, or 
veed it caſts, for a New Life; which the Warmth of the 
dummer Weather aſſiſts it in reſuming. 
br as the Silk-Worm is arrived at the Size and 
Web | n . 1190 W * 
er. a f iſſue, which ma 
ok Beginning, and Ground of this SIT Work. This 
105 F $84, $ Spent, On the Second, he forms 
Third Day, ke uite hid; and the following Days, em- 
den himſelf in thickening and ſtrengthening his Cod : Al- 
: K+ er from one ſingle End, which he never breaks 
es 0 own Fault; and which is ſo fine, and ſo long, that 
1 Who have examined it attentively, think they ſpeak 
within Compaſs. wh 50 7 y Ipe: 
A * , when they affirm, that each Cod conrains 
81 to reach the Length of Six Exgliſ Miles In 
a 
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imſelf almoſt over with Fk. The 


Ten Days time, the Cod is in its Perfection; and is now 
to be taken doun from the Branches of the Mulberry Tree, 
where the Morms have hung it. But this Point requires 
a, deal of Attention; for there are ſome Worms more lazy 
ders Nn and. tis yell r waiting till they make 
themſelves a Paſſage, which uſually h ns Fif. 
teenth Day of b © ct TYRE? Ag 
The fir , fineſt and ſtrongeſt Cods or Balls, are kept 
for the Grain; the reſt are carefully wound : or, if 'tis de- 
ſired to keep them all, or if there be more than can be well 
wound at once; they lay them for ſome Time in an Oven mo- 
derately hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral. Days ſucceflive- 
ly, to the greateſt Heats of the Sun, in order to kill the Bean 
or Maggot ; which, without this Precaution, would not fail to 
open it ſelf a Way to go and uſe thoſe New Wings abroad, it 
has acquired within, Ordinarily, they only wind the more 
perfect Cods. Thoſe that are double or too weak, or too 
coarſe, are laid aſide; not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, 
being improper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn 
out PO d kains. * ng wy of different Colours ; the 
moit common are Yellow range- abel 
Ph Colour . ge-Colour, Itabella, and 
There are ſome alſo of a Sea-green ; others of a Sulphut 
Colour, and others White: But there is no Neceſſity for 
1 the Colours and Shades to wind them apart; as 
all the Colours are to be loſt in the future Scouring and 
Preparing of the SIIk. 
To wind the Silk from off the Cost, Two Machines are 
neceſſary; the one a Furnace, with its Copper; the other 
a Reel, or Frame, to draw the Sik. The Winder, then, 
ſeated near the Furnace, throws into the Copper of Water 
over the Furnace (firſt heated and boiled to a certain De- 
gree which Cuſtom alone can teach) a Handful or Two of 
Cods, which haye been firſt well purged of all their looſe 
furry Subſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very briskly about 
with Birchen Rods, bound and cut like Bruſhes; and when 
the Heat, and Agitation have detach'd the Ends of the 
Hils of the Pods, which are apt to catch on the Rods, he 
draws them forth; and joining Ten or Twelve, or even Four- 


teen of them together, he forms them into Threads, accord- 


ing to the Bigneſs required to the Works they are deſtined 
for: Eight Ends ſufficing for Ribbonds; and Velvets, Ec. 
requiring no leſs than Fourteen. The Ends thus joyned in- 
to Two or Three Threads, are firſt paſſed into the Holes of 
Three Iron Rods, in the Fore-part of the Reel, then upon 
the Bobbins, or Pullies, and at laſt are drawn out to the 
Reel it ſelf, and there faſtened, each to an End of an Arm 


or Branch of the Reel. Thus diſpoſed, the Workman, giv- 


ing Motion to the Reel, by turning the Handle guides his 
Threads; ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or 
any of the Cods are wound out; ſtrengthens them where 
neceſſary, by adding others; and takes away the Cods wound 
out, or that, having been pierced, are full of Water, In this 
Manner, Two Workmen will ſpin and reel Three Pounds 


of Silk in a Day; which is an otherguiſe Diſpatch than is 


made by the Spinning Wheel, or Diſtaff. Indeed, all 
Silks cannot be ſpun, and reeled after this Manner: Either, 
by Reaſon the Cods have been perforated by the SiJk-Worms 
themſelves, or becauſe they are double, or too weak to bear 
the Water ; or becauſe they are coarſe, £9c. Of all theſe 
together, they make a particular Kind of Silk called Heuret: 
Which being carded, or even ſpun on the Diſtaff, or the 
Wheel in the Condition it comes from the Cod, makes a to- 
lerable Silk. 

As to the Cods, aſter opening them with Sciſſars, and 
ge. out the Beans (which are of ſome Uſe for the feed- 
ing of Fowl) they are ſteeped Three or Four Days in 
Troughs, the Water whereof is changed every Day to pre- 


vent their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened by this 


Scowring and cleared of that gummy Matter; the Vorm had 
lined the Inſide withal, and which renders it impenetrable 
to the Water, and even to Air it ſelf; they boil them Half 
an Hour in a Lie of Aſhes, very clear and well ſtrained : 
and after waſhing them out in ths River, and drying them 
in the Sun, they card and ſpin them on the Wheel, c. and 
thus make another Kind of Heuret, ſomewhat inferior to 
the former. | 

The ſeveral Preparations which Ss undergo, to fit them 
to be uſed in the Manufacture of Sten Stuff, are the Spin- 
ning, Reeling, Milling, and Dying. The Two firſt we 
have already ſpoke of, as they are concerned in drawing the 
Silk from off the Cods. As to the Spinning and Reeling of 
Raw Silks, already off the Cods, ſuch as they are brought hi- 
ther from [raly, the Levanr, &c. the firſt is chiefly performed 
on the Siuning-auheel; and the latter, either on Hand Reeds, 
or on Reels mounted on Machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral 
Skains at the ſame Time. As to the Milling, they uſe a 
Mill compoſed of ſeveral Pieces, which may Mill Two or 
Three Hundred Bobbins at once, and make them into as 
many Skains, See Spi1nNninGg, REtring, MiLLinG, and 
DriNG, each under its proper Article, 
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Raw 811. E, is that taken from the Cod, without Fire, and 
wound without boiling; ſuch is moſt, if not all, that is brought 
into England from the Levant, In the French Sitk<works, the 
greateſt Part of this Sit paſſes for little better than a Kind 
very fine Fleuret ; yet, when ſpun, it makes a bright Thread, 
and ſerves for the Manufacture of Stuffs of moderate Value, 
and Luſtre : But the Raw Silks of the Levant, whence moſt 
of ours come, are exceeding fine and beautiful. This Diffe- 
rence ariſes hence, That in France the beſt Cods are ſpun 
and wound in boiling Water, and only the Refuſe made in- 
to Raw Silk: Whereas, in the Levant, there is no ſuch 
thing as Spinning or Winding in the Fire; but the Ss are 
all ſent in Balls or Maſſes, as they are drawn from off 
the Cods: So that they are only diſtinguiſhed by their Qua- 
lity of Fine, Middling, and Coarſe. | 
Bail S1LK, is that boiled in Water, to facilitate the 

Spinning and Winding. This is the fineſt of all the Si/ks ma- 

nufactured in France, and is ſeldom uſed, but in the richeſt 
Stuffs, as Velvets, Taffeta's, Damasks, Brocades, Ec, 
There is alſo another Kind of Boiled Sith, which is pre- 
pared by boiling, to be milled z and which cannot receive 
that Preparation, without being firſt paſſed through boiling 
Water. By the Laws of France, tis prohibited to mix 
Raw with Boil a Silk; both as ſuch a Practice ſpoils the Dy- 
ing, and as the raw SI corrupts and cuts the boiled. 

Throwed or Twiſted S11.xs are ſuch, as, beſide their Spin- 
ning and Winding, have had their Milling or Throwing 
This they have in a different Degree, as they are paſſed 
oftener, or ſeldomer, over the Mill. Properly, however, 
T hrowed Silks,are thoſe wherein the Threads are pretty thick 
zhrowed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. — Jack S$ks are ſuch 
as are not twiſted, but are prepared, and died, for Tapeftry, 
and other Works, with the Needle. See THRROWwST ER. 

Eaſtern S1LK : That particularly thus called, is not the 
Work of the Si/k-Worms, but comes from a Plant that pro- 
duces it, in Pods, much like thoſe of the Cotton-Tree. The 
Matter this Pod contains is extremely white, fine, and mode- 
rately bright: It ſpins eaſily, and is made into a Kind of 
Silk, that enters the Manufacture of ſeveral Indian and 
Chineſe Stuffs. 

SpiDER-SiLk. Within a few Years the Secret has been 
found in France, of procuring and preparing $7/k of the Webs 
of Siders; and uſing it in ſeveral Manufactures, This Diſ- 
covery is owing to M. Boy, in 17 10. who publiſhed a Diſſer- 
tation on the Subject; whence what follows is extracted. 
See SyiDER-WEs. — EE” 

Stiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to 
their Colour; as, into Black, Brown, Yellow, White, Gc. 
or, with regard to the Number, or Arrangement, of their 
Eyes; ſome having 6, others 8, others 10. But with regard 
to the Silk-Spider, M. Bon reduces them all to two Kinds, 
thoſe with long Legs, and thoſe with ſhort ; which laſt, 
are thoſe which furniſh the Raw Sk. 

The S:1k-Spider make a Sk, every whit as beauiful, 
ſtrong, and ſhining, as the S7/k-worm: It ſpins it out of 
the Anus, around which are Five Papillz, or ſmall Nip- 
ples, and behind theſe, two others ; all muſculous, and fur- 
niſhed with Sphincters. Theſe Nipples ſerve, as ſo many 
wire-drawing-Irons, to form and mould a Liquor, which, 
when dried in the Air, after being drawn through them, 
is to be the Hk. Each of theſe Nipples, M. Reaumur 
obſerves, conſiſts of a Number of leſſer and inſenſible ones; 
which one may be convinced of, by preſſing a Spider's 
Belly between the Fingers, to oblige the Liquor to flow into 
the Nipples; for by this Means, applying the Finger 
againſt the Anus, ſeveral diſtint Threads will be drawn 
out through the ſeveral Perforations of the Nipples. The 
Threads are too fine to be told with any Certainty ; but 
M. Reaumur reckons, each larger Nipple may ſend 
forth fix or ſeven, Hence we ſee, how the Spiders make 
their Threads bigger, or ſmaller: For as, before they 
begin to Spin, they always apply more or fewer of theſe 
ſix Nipples, againſt the Body whence the Web is be- 
gun; or as they apply each more or leſs ſtrongly, ſo as 
more or fewer of the inſenfible Nipples come to take; 

the Thread thus ſpun, will be a Compound of more or 
fewer of the ſingle Threads. Indeed, as the Threads come 
from the Anus, all joined together, they appear to be 
fingle; but M. Bon has diſtinguiſhed one of the ſingle 
ones to conſiſt of 15 or 20 diſtin Threads. 

The Threads are of two Kinds : The Firſt is weak, and 
only ſerves for that kind of Web wherewith they catch 
Flies. The Second is much ſtronger, and ſerves to wrap 
up their Eggs in; which, by this means, are ſheltered from 
the Cold, as well as from Inſects, which might otherways 

aw and ſpoil them. Theſe Threads they wind very 
ſoofely round the Eggs, reſembling the Cods or Bags of 
Silk-Worms, that have been prepared and looſened for the 
Diſtaff. The Sp+4er-Bags are of a Grey Colour when new; 
but turn blackiſh when long expoſed to the Air: Indeed, 
one might find other Spider- bags of other Colours, and which 
would afford a better S, but their Scarcity would render 
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of from the Wind and Rain, 


the Experiment difficult; for which Rear 
lves ro the Bags of the commoneſt an * de Que 
ſhort-legg'd Kind. Theſe always find out dme H are the 
ro make thei © ſe 
Trees, the Corners of Windows, or va 5 au hollow 
Eaves of Houſes, By collecting a Quantity of under the 
a new Hl is made, inferior in nothing * Ao aps 
Silk, It takes all Kinds of Dyes, and may be ©" on 
all Kinds of Stuffs. M. Bon had Stockin erg 
made of it, which he preſented to the fe d 
others to ry gone. Society. ademy; and 
For the Manner of preparing the Ba ; 
was: After having gather'd 12-or 13 Gute Ih, 
Bags, M. Ben had them well beaten for ſome T; of theſe 
the Hand, and a Stick, to ger out all the Dug Ame, with 
waſhed them, in luke-warm Water, till they left He then 
very clean: After this, he laid them to ſtee i Water 
Veſſel, with Soap and Salt-petre, and Gum 5 b * 
Whole was left to boil over a gentle Fire, for ch ie. The 
The Bags were next waſh'd, in warm Water i, eur, 
the Soap; and, after all, laid to dry ſome Days . ge Out 
for Carding; which was perform'd by the ak them 
Carders, but with Cards much finer than ordinar * Silk 
Means, he had a Sit, of a very particular Aſh-clou J this 
was eafily ſpun, and the Thread ſpun from it, both na 
and finer, than that of common S which ſhe "hp 
all forts of Work may be made of it: Nor is ther: 2 
Reaſon to fear, but it will ſtand any Trials of the LY 
after having paſs d that of the Srocking-Weayeys. I 
The only Difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient 
Quantity of - wx Bags to make any conſiderable Wark 
of it: Which M. Bon obſerves, would be no Difficult 7 
all, had we but the Art of Breeding them as they do Sik 
Worms, For they multiply much more ; every Spider la nal 
6 or 700 Eggs, whereas the Si/k-W/orms don't lay above i ; 
yet are theſe laſt, ſo tender, Sc. that one Half die — 
out making any Bags, or are hinder'd by ſome little Ac. 
cident, from making their Bags: Whereas the Spiders 
hatch of themſelves, without any Care, in the Mon hs of 
Auguſt ard Seprember, in Fifteen or Sixteen Days after the 
are laid; the Old Spiders that lay them, dying ſoon ther 
The young Ones thus bred, live Ten or Twelve Months 
without eating, and continue in their Bags without growing 
till the hot Weather putting their viſcid Juices in Motion 
forces them to come forth, ſpin, and run about to ſeek Food, 
Were a Way, therefore, found of breeding young Spiders in 
Rooms, they would, doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater 
quantity of Bags than S, Merms do. For of Seven or Eight 
hundred young Spiders, which M. Hon kept, ſcarce one died 
in a Tear; whereas of One hundred $;/k-Worms, not Forty 
lived to make their Bags. M. Bon having order d all the 
ſhort-legg'd Spiders that could be found in the Months of 
Auguſt and September, to be brought to him, ſhut them up 
in Paper Coffins, and Pots; covering the Pots with Papers, 
which he pricked full of Pin-holes, as well as the Cotfins, 
to give them Air. He fed them with Flies, and found ſome- 
time afterwards the greateſt part of them had made their 
Bags. The ſame Excellent Perſon found that Spiders Bags, 
with regard to their Weight, afford much more Sil than 
thoſe of the IM orms. As a Proof hereof, he obſerves, 
hat Thirteen Ounces yield near Four Ounces of clear ,, 
wo Ounces whereof, will make a Pair of Stockings; 
whereas Stockings of common $S/k weigh Seven or Eight 
Ounces: Nor is there any Venom in the SE, or even in 
the Spider, as many have imagined, M. Bon has been bit 
by them ſeveral times, without any manner of harm; an 
as for the SIE, tis uſed with very good Succels, to ſtop 
Bleeding and cure Wounds, the natural Gluten thereof acting 
as a kind of Balſom. Ir likewiſe yields, by Diſtillation, 
ſeveral Specific Medicines, particularly great Quantities 0 
Spirit, and Volatile Salt, which being prepared after the 
ſame Manner as that drawn from the Bags of Sill-Morms, in 
making the Erg/iſþ Drops, ſo famous over all Europe ; may 
ſerve to make other Drops of greater Efficacy, which M. 50 
calls Drops of Montpellier, ts uſed in all ſleepy Diſeaſes. 
M. Reaumur being appointed by the Royal Acageny, to 
make a further Enquiry into this New SiJk-work, has ras 
ſeveral Objections and Difficulties againſt it; which 4 
found in the Memoirs of the Academy for the Year 171% 
The Sum of what he has urged, amounts to this: The 
Natural Fierceneſs of the Spiders, renders them unfit to 
be bred and kept together, Four or Five thouſand being 
diſtributed into Cells, 50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; 6 
big Ones kill'd and eat the leſs, ſo that in ſhort time, there 
were ſcarce left one or two in each Cell: And to this Inclint- 
tion of mutually eating one another, M. Reanmur aſcrive 
the Scarcity of Spiders, conſidering the vait Number a. 
Eggs they lay. But this is not all: He even affirms, 2 
the Spider's Bag is inferior to that of the S/k-200r/7, bot 
in Luftre and Strength; and that it produces leſs Matte! - 
be manufactured. The Thread of the Spider's Web on 
bears a Weight of Two Grains without breaking; that © 


O 
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ai The latter, therefore, in all Probability, 
t 


ur nc een Times thicker than the former; yet is it weaker 
de is 9 5 of the Silk-worm, which bears a Weight of Two 
ts , _ ; and a Half. So that Five Threads of the Spider's 
Wy 


mult be put together to equal one Thread of the Silk- 
e Bag. Now, tis impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied 
a0 0 over one another, as not to leave little vacant Spaces 
" a. them, whence the Light will not be reflected; And 
© Conſequence, a Thread thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort 
1 Luſtre of a ſolid Thread. Add to this, that the 
: ders Thread cannot be wound off, as that of the Silk- 
oP but muſt, of neceſſity, be Carded ; by which 


1 5 av; 

ho Ae woe torn in Pieces, its Evenneſs, which contributes 
" much to its Luſtre, is deſtroy'd. In effect, this want of 
Si Laſtre was taken Notice of by M. ge Ja Hire, when the 
er crockings were preſented to the Academy. Again, Spiders 
ve fmiſh much leis H, than the Worms, The largeſt Bags 
he of theſe latter, weigh Four Grains; the ſmaller Three 


ſo that 2304 Worms, produce a Pound of Silk. 


ns; 
Z The Spider's Bags don't weigh above one Grain : Yet, when 
m deard of their Duſt and Filth, loſe Two thirds of their 
'J Weight, The Work of 12 Spiders, therefore, only equal 
ls that of one Si Worm ; and a Pound of Silk will require at 
ch leaſt 27648 8 iders. But, as the Bags are wholly the Work 
er of the Females, who ſpin them to depoſit their Eggs in; 
at there muſt be kept 55296 Spiders, to yield a Pound of S. 
y Yet will this only hold of the beſt Spiders ; thoſe large ones 
, ordinarily ſeen in Gardens, Sc. ſcarce yielding a Twelfth 


Fart of the Silk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, would 
not do more than one Silf- Norm; and 663552 of them 
would ſcarce yield a Pound, 


Commerce of $11.«s, 


French 8SiL RS. Tis only in the moſt Southern Provinces 
of France, that Sill is cultivated, Mulberry Trees planted, 
and Worms bred. The principal, are thoſe of Languedoc, 
Dauphine, Provence, Avignon, Savoy and Lyons. This laſt 
Place, indeed, furniſhes very few Silks of its own Growth; 
but is the great Staple whence the Merchants of Paris and 
the other Cities are to fetch them : at leaſt, they are obliged 
to have them paſs through Zons, if they bring them from 
elſewhere, either by Land or Sea, There are computed to 
enter Jyons, Communiluis Annis, booo Bales ; the Bale valued 
at 160 Pound Weight: Of which 6000 Bales, there are 1400 
from the Levant, 1600 from Sicily, 1500 from Taly, 300 
from Hain, and 1200 from Languedoc, Provence and Dau- 
line. At the Time when the Manufactures of Lyons were 
in their Proſperity, there were reckoned 18000 Looms em- 
ploy'd in the SE Manufacture; but they are ſo fallen, that 
even in 1698, there were not reckon'd 4000 The Decay is 
not leſs notable at Tours. They had formerly 700 Mills for 
winding and preparing the Silks ; 8000 Looms to weave 
them, and 40000 Perſons,employ'd in the Preparation and 
Manufacturing thereof; which are now reduced to 30 Mills, 
1200 Looms, and 4000 Perſons, 
| Sialian S1LKs, The Commerce of the Silks of Sicily, 
is very conſiderable; and the Horentines, Genoeſe and Luc- 
(ſe, are the People who chiefly make it. Great Quantities are 
early brought thence, eſpecially from Meſſina ; part where- 
of they uſe in their own Manufactures, and fell the reſt to 
their Neighbours, the Hench, &c. with Profit. The Tralians 
have this Advantage, eſpecially the Genceſe, over other People, 
That having large Eſtabliſhments in the Iſland, they are re- 
puted as Natives, and pay no Duty for the Export, Part 
of the Sicilian Silks are Raw; the reſt Spun and MilPd ; 
of which laſt Kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and Meſſina, are the 
moſt valued, The raw, unwrought S are always ſold for 
600 Money; the others, ſometimes, in Exchange for other 

. 
Italian 81LRS. The Silks brought from Jraly are partly 
Vrought, and partly Raw, and Un wrought. Milan, Parma, 
Iucca and Modena, furniſh none but the latter Kind; 
Genoa molt of the former; Hologne affords both Kinds. 
Samiſo 81L E s, are all Raw, and are Spun, Mill'd, c. in 
pn, according to the ſeveral Works they are to be 

in, 
Suns of the Levant, are all Raw. One Advantage we 
zwe in the Commerce of the Levant, in Silks, wanting in 
thoſe of Scily, is, That the latter are congneq/ to a particular 
e of the Lear; whereas the former are bought at all 
gien They are brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Seyda, 
bo the Iſle of Cyprus, Candia, &c. but the principal Place 
71, mmerce, eiporiely for the Silks of Perſia, is Smyrna. 
a „Huks are brought hither in Caravans, from the Month 

January to September. The Caravans in January, are 
ns indifferent ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. They all come 
= the ſeveral Provinces of Perſia, chiefly thoſe of Quilan 
70 Lhiruvan, and the City of Schamachia, ſituate near the 

ge of the Caſpian Sea; from which three Places, a Dutch 


a ; 
we 
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loaden with the fineſt Si/ks ; thoſe of February and March 


Author aſſures us, there don't come leſs than 20000 Bales of 
Suk in a Year, Argenid or Argebil, another Geh of — 
not far diſtant from theſe Silk Countries, is the Place where 
the Ss are laid up, and whence the Caravans ſet out for 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and Conſtantinople 5 and *tis this City, 
with Schamachia, that have always been eſteem'd the Centre 
of the Sil Trade; which has been ſeveral Times attempted 
to be removed from Smymma and the Mediterranean, in favour 
of Archangel and the Mhite Sea, by carrying them acroſs 
Muſcouy, by the Volga and Dwina, two Rivers that traverſe 
the principal Provinces of that vaſt Empire. This new Courſe 
of the Perſian Silks into Europe, was firſt propos d by Paolo 
Centurio, a Genoeſe, to Czar Baſil, under the Pontificate of 


Leo X. The French had the ſame Deſign in 16126. The 


Duke of Holſſein, in 1633, ſent Embaſſadors to the Court of 


. Perſia purely with the ſame View: And in 1668, the Czar 


Alexis Michael attempted the thing himſelf; but was diſ- 
e by the Rebellion of the Coflacks; and the ſurprize 
of Aſtracan. In 1688, the Commerce of Perſian Silks bad 
like to have been removed from Smyrna by an Earthquake; 


which almoſt overturn'd the whole City: And, doubtleſs; 
the Removal had been effected, but for the vigorous Means 


uſed by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, {till re- 
mains in her ancient Poſſeſſion ; and the ſeveral Nations of 
Europe continue every Year to ſend their Fleets, to fetch 
away the Sus; and Matters are like to remain ſo, unleſs the 
Conqueſts made by the late Czar, along the Caſpian Sea, 
enable his Succeſſors, as tis certain he himſelf bad ſuch a 
Thing in View, to put this great Deſign in Execution. 

Chineſe, Fapaneſe and Indian 81LRS. Several Provinces 
of China are ſo fertile in Mulberry-trees, and their Climate 
ſo agreeable to the Nature of Si/k-Worms, that the Quantity 
of Fk here produced is incredible: The ſingle Province of 
Tchekiam might ſupply all China, and even a great Part of 
3 with this Commodity. The S;/ks of this Province 
are the moſt eſteem d, though thoſe of Nanquin and Canton 
be excellent, The S Trade is the Principal in China, and 
that which employs the moſt Hands, But the European 
Merchants, who meddle in it, eſpecially in Work'd Silks, 
are to be careful of the Spinning, Sc. the Waſte being 
uſually very great, as the French Enſt-Imdia Company 
lately found to their Coſt, — apan would not afford "2a 
Silks than China; but that the Japaneſe, a barbarous and 
diſtruſtful People, have interdi&ed all Commerce with 
Strangers, eſpecially Europeans; excepting with the Dich; 
who are ſaid to be admitted on certain . related 
Tavernier, but which we muſt own we can't credit, fo 
much Horror they raiſe. Accordingly, the Dutch have 
endeavour d to vindicate themſelves by the Pens of ſeveral 
famous Writers, — The Sils of the States of the Great 
* are brought almoſt wholly from Kaſem-bazar, a 
Mediterranean Place, whence they are convey'd by a Canal 
of Fifteen Leagues into the Ganges, by which, they are for- 
warded Fifteen Leagues further, to the Mouth of the fanious 
River of Tn4oſtan. The Silk of Kaſem-bazar is Yellowiſh z 
as are alſo thoſe of Perſia and Sicily ; there being none, that 
we know of, naturally White, but that of Paleſtine. The 
Indians, however, whiten it with a Lye made ot the Aſhes 
of a Tree, call'd Auam's g- tree; but as the Tree is pretty 
ſcarce, the Europeans are forced to take the greateſt Part of 
their Silks in the native Yellow, Kaſem-bazar alone, is 
computed to furniſh every Year Twenty-two thouſand Bales 
of Silk, each Bale weighing 100 Pounds, The Dutch buy 
it almoſt all up; not to bring into Europe, no more than 
they do that of Japan; but to exchange it for other rich 
Merchandizes ; particularly Bars of Silver, Qc. | 

SILLON, in Fortification, is an Elevation of Earth made 
in the Middle of the Moat, to fortify it, when too broad: 
It is otherwiſe called Exvelope, which is the more common 
Name. See ENVELOPE. 

SILVER, a white Metal, holding the ſecond Place among 
Metals ; being of all others, after Gold, the fineſt, pureſt, 
moſt ductile, and moſt precious. See ME TAI. 

There are Silver Mines in all the Four Quarters of the 
World. Europe has its Share; nor is our own Iſland quite 
deſtitute thereof, tho? it has none of much Value. . 

The Mines of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, 
are much the richeſt, and moſt abundant. They . 
almoſt inexhauſtible: Particularly thoſe of Poroſi, which 
continue to be dug with equal Advantage as when firſt diſ- 
covered ; with this only Difference, That the Veins which 
were then almoſt in the Surface of that famous Mountain, 
are now ſunk to prodigious Depths, the Workmen going in- 
to them by a painful Deſcent of Four or Five Hundred 


Steps. Many Millions of 1:4ians have periſhed in them z 


and prodigious Numbers continue to be deſtroyed yearly. 
The Ores, or Mineral Stones they dig, are not all of the 
ſame Quality, Conſiſtence, or Colour; ſome are white, or 
aſh-coloured, ſpotted with red, or blue; and called Plata 
blanca, Others are black, and called Plomo- ronco. Theſe 
laſt are the richeſt and the eaſieſt wrought : No Mercury 
| ſ'U } being 
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being here needed; nor any Thing, but to put them in the 
Fire; Where the Lead evaporating, leaves the Si/yer pure. 
The Iaiaus, who, till the Arrival of the Spararas, knew 
nothing of the Uſe of Mercury, melted none but of this 
Kind of Mineral. The Raſſicler, is another black Mineral 


diſtinguiſhed by whetting and rubbing it againſt Iron, which 
turns it red. "Tis very rich, and the Metal it yields, of the 
beſt Sort, The Loroche burns like Talc, and looks as if 
filvered; tho it does not yield much. The Paco is a yel- 
low red, very ſoft, and found almoſt broke in Pieces; tis not 
rich. The Cobriſſo is green, and half friable. Tho' the 
Silver be viſible, yer tis exceedingly difficultly drawn from 


it, by Reaſon of the Copper wherewith tis intermixed. 
Laſtly, the Arannear, which is only found in Porofi, and 


that only in the Mine of Cotamito, conſiſts of Threads of 
ure Sikver, interwove like a Sue Galoon, that has been 
burnt to get out the Silk. | 

The SA ver-Veins, of what Quality ſoever, are uſually 
richer in the Middle than towards the Extremes, But the 
richeſt Places are thoſe where the Veins interſect. Tis 
reckoned a great Addition to the Richneſs of a Mine to be 
near a River, for the Advantage of Mills to grind Oar. At 
Lipes and Potoſi, for Inſtance, the Caxon of Oar muſt yield 
Ten Marks to defray Expences ; whereas, at Tanava, there 
need not above Five. 

The moſt uſual Way of ſeparating the $//ver from the 
Oar, is by what they call Tignes. See PloNES. Some- 
times, however, they uſe nothing but Fire frequently repeat- 
ed ; or Aqua Fortis. | | 

What renders the Working of the Mines exceedingly dan- 
gerous, is the Exhalations ariſing from them; which are 
even felt on the Out-fide ; and make an Impreflion on Ani- 
mals grazing in the Neighbourhood ; but in the In-fide, 
ſtupify the Miners, none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an 
Air above a Day together. Sometimes *tis ſo fatal, that 
it kills on the Spot; and obliges them ro top up the Veins 
again, whence it exhales. The Mines of Por, are much 
the leaſt ſubject to them; and yet, without the Herb Para- 
guay, the Infuſion whereof is taken by the Miners, as we do 
that of Tea, thoſe Mines muſt be ſoon abandoned. Tho' the 
Mines of Porofi and Lipes, ſtill keep up their Reputation, 
yet are there ſeveral diſcovered within theſe few Years, that 
exceed them much in Richneſs: Such are the Mines of 
Oruro, Eighty Leagues from Arica, and thoſe of Ollachea, 
near Cuſco, opened in 1712, Tis remarkakle, that moſt of 
the Mines in America are found in cold and barren Places. 

The Method of ſeparating $i/ver from the Ore, in Europe, 
is the ſame as that of Gold: That is, by Means of Rick 
Silver; with this Difference, that for $Jver, to every Fifty 
Hundred Weight of Ore, is added One Hundred Weight 
of Rock-Salt, or ſome other natural Salt, That curious 
Operation may be ſeen at length under the Article Gor v. 

o ſeparate the Si from the Mercury, wherewith tis 
amalgamated; they have a Furnace open a-top; and the 
Aperture covered with a kind of Capital made of Earth, of 
a Cylindrical Form ; that may be clapp'd on, or taken off 
at Pleaſure. The Maſs of Silver, and Onick-ſitver, being 
laid in the Furnace, the Capital applied, and the Fire light- 
ed underneath ; by this Means, the Quick-ſil ver rais'd by 
the Action of the Fire, in Form of Vapour, is caught in 
the Capital, and taken thence, to be uſed in the Second Ope- 
ration. | 

The Standard of fine Ser is 12 Penny-weights, each 
conſiſting of 24 Grains. When 'tis below this, it muſt be 
raiſed to it by Refining; which is uſually performed by 
means of Lead. In order to this, a Coppel is fill'd with 
a Mixture of Brick aſhes, and Aſhes of a Bullock's and 
other Bones. Tis ſet on the Fire, and heated red hot; in 
which State the S ,n and Lead are put in together, in the 
Proportion of a Pound of Lead to Eight Ounces of Silver, 
and even ſomewhat more Lead, if the Sir be very coarſe, 
As theſe Two Metals melt together, the Copper, be- 
fore mixed with the Silver, . e in Smoak, or goes 
away with the Scum ; and ſo does the Lead it ſelf; leaving 
the Silver alone in the Opel, in its proper Degree of 
Figeneſs, In this Method of Refining, wherein 6 or 3000 
Pounds may be refined at once ; the Metal is drawn out of 
the Coppel Two ways; the one by plunging in it, while ſtill 
liquid, a thick Bar of Iron, round which, 82 Silver ſticks 
in Form of a Shell, or Cruſt; repeating this again and 
again: The other, is by letting the Coppel ſtand till 'tis 
2 ; in the Bottom whereof, the Si ver fixes in Form of a 
Cake. | 

Beſides the Refining of ver with Lead, there is ano- 
ther Manner of doing it with $a/r-Perre ; the Manner 
whereof, ſee deſcribed under the Article Repining. 


But both the one and the other are tedious and trouble- 


ſome ; when performed on large Quantities. This occaſion- 
ed M. Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten the Operation ; 
which he effected with good Succeſs, His Method is; To 
calcine the H,, with Half its Weight of common Sul- 
Phur ; and after melting the whole together, to caſt a Quan- 
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tity of Steel Filings upon it, at ſeveral Times. 

the Sulphur quits the Silver, and joins ir lap Upon ie, 
and dan on N 977 Scoria, which ſwim ww It, 
ver; and the Metal it ſelf is found pur | tne H. 
Crucible. Pure at the Bottom of the 
The Eſſay of Silver is alſo made by the Co 
ſame Manner as the refining by Lead. If the 
this Eſſay, preſerve its Weight, 'tis Standard; if; W after 
Grains, or even Penny- weights of its Diminution 3 ole, the 
ed. See Essay : See alſo STANDARD. 
a n N drawn thro' the 

rawing- Iron, an this Means reduced to the Piste. 
a Thread or Hair. The Manner of 3 ee of 
the Article Gor.p-wire., » {ee unde 

S1LvER-Leaf, is that the Gold-beaters have x 7 
F thin Leaves, to be uſed by Gilders, cc. E 10 

SHell-S IX VER, is made of the Shreads of 7 e 
of the Leaves themſelves : Uſed in Painting ee 5 
tain Works, Hhell-Silver is prepared after the ſame Ma - 
as Sell. Gola. 4 Gor v. | FINE 

S1LvER, in Chymiſtry, is called Luna, Moon: 
ral Preparations are 5 from it: Particularly, 1 
Silver, by diſſolving thin Silver Plates, or Silver Shot l. 
Spirit of Nitre; and pouring the Diſſolution in another 
Veſſel full of Salt-water. By this Means, the Silver js 1 
mediately precipitated in a very white Powder, which ther 
waſh ſeveral Times in Spring- Water. This Powder the 
put in a Matraſs; and pour rectified Spirit of Wine, and Vela 
tile Salt of Urine upon it. The whole is left to digeſt ina | 
moderate Heat for Fifteen Days; during which, the Spiri 
of Wine aſſumes a beautiful Sky-blue Colour, and becomes 
an Ingredient in ſeveral Medicines. This is alſo called 
Potable Silver, or Argenium Potabile. Silver is likewiſe 
converted into Cryſtals, by means of the tame Spirit of Ni. 
tre; and tis this is called Vitrid of Silver. The Lapis Inf. 
nalis is nothing but Silver diſſolved in Aqua Fortis, and 
left to cryſtallize, | ; 

Pnick-S1LvER. See MERCVURx. 

SILVERING, the Covering of any Work with Sj/er- 
Leaf, *Tis uſual to S ,e Metals, Wood, Paper, Ce. 
Which is performed either by Fire, by Oil, or by Glue. 
Metal-Gilders ſilver by the Fire: Painter-Gilders, all the 
other Ways. See GIL DING. 

SILVESTRIS, a red Grain uſed to Dye in Scarlet, 
The Tree that produces it, is peculiar to the Province of 
Guatimala in New Spain. *Tis not unlike the Tree that 
produces the Cochineel, only in this, that the Fruit con- 
taining the Grain $//veſtris, is ſomewhat longer than that of 
the Cochineel- Tree: When the Fruit of the former is ripe, 
it opens of it ſelf, and caſts out its Seed upon a gentle 
ſhaking ; and the Judians gather it in Earthen Plates ſet 
under the Tree for the Purpoſe. Eight or Ten of thele 
Fruits do not yield above an Ounce of Seed ; whereas Four 
of the Cochineel Fruits, yield an Ounce of Inſects. The 
two Drugs are much like one another, as to the Eye, but 

rove very different; the Tincture of Cochineel being 
infinitely more beautiful than that of Silveſtris: See 
CochiNEEL. | 

SIMA, in Architecture, a Term uſed by J/jns, and 
ſome other Writers, for what we otherwiſe call Cymatini 
or Simatium. See CymaTiuM. 

SIMATIUM or SIMAISE, in Architecture: See Cu- 
MATIUM. Simatium and Cymatinm, are generally con- 
founded together; yet, in effect, they ought to be diſtin. 
ouiſhed : the latter being the Genus, and the former the 
Species. Simatium of Sima, camous, according to Flilien, 
is the laſt and uppermoſt Member of grand Corniches, ca- 
led particularly the great Doncine or Gula refta ; and by the 
Greeks, Epithides. In the Antique Buildings, the $111911!1in, 
a-top of the Doric Corniche, is generally in Form of 4 
Cavetto, or Semi- Scotia; as we ſee particularly in the Ihe- 
atre of Marcellus: This, ſome modern Architects have im. 
tated ; but in the Ionic Order, the Simatium is always 4 
Doucine, The Simatium, or Doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhe 
from the other Kinds of Cymatia, by its being camous. 


Holes of a WI 


[ 


_ SIMELIUM, a Term purely Latin, ſignifying 4 little 


Table, with Ranges of little Cavities therein, for the i. 
poling of Medals in Chronological Order. The Word is 
but ill wrote: It ſhould rather be Cymelinm, as being 
formed of the Greek Kenan, Curiofities, or a Cabinet of 
precious Things. We more uſually fay, A Cabinet of Me- 

dals, than a Simelium. a 
SIMILAR, in Arithmetic and Geometry. Thoſe Thing; 
are ſaid to be Similar, or alike, which cannot be diſtin- 
uiſh'd but by their Com-preſence ; that is, either by um 
Jiately applying the one to the other, or ſome other bir 
to them both. There is nothing, therefore, found in 9 
of the Similar Things, but is equally found in the _ 
that is, if you note all the Things in A, which may } 
diſcerned and conceiv'd, without aſſuming any other; 3» 
in like Manner, note all the Things in B. which wy 
| | F 


conceived : and A be Similar to B; all Things in 

be ks the fame with thoſe in B. : a 
ginee a Quantity cannot be underſtood, otherwiſe; than 
aſſuming ſome other Quantity to refer it to; Simi- 

Things, notwithſtanding their Similitude, may differ in 
in And fince, in Similar Things, there is nothing 
Q rein they differ, befide the Quantity; Quantity itſelf is 
wind Difference of Similar Things. See Stmitirups. 
we: Parts, as A a, have the ſame Ratio to their 

des Bb; and if the Wholes have the ſame Ratio to 

Parts, the Parts are Similar. Similar Parts A a, are 

each other as their Wholes B b. See Parr. 

o An Nectangles, are thoſe which have their Sides 
about the equal Angles, proportional. See RxcraNGLE. 

Hence 15. All Squares muſt be Similar Rectangles. See 

JARED— 2%. All Similar Rectangles are, to each other, 
1; the Square of their homologous Sides. 
61M1LAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their three An- 
ges reſpectively equal to each other, See TRIANGTLE. 

Hence 19. All Similar Triangles have their Sides about 
the equal Angles, proportional — 29. All Similar Ti- 
angles are, to each other, as the Squares of their homolo- 
ous Sides. | 
init An Polygons are thoſe, whoſe Angles are equal, and 
their Sides proportional. | 

And the _—_ other 2 * rectilinear Figures. See 

„eon, and REC TILINEAL Hgure. 

* all Similar Polygons = to each other, as the 
Squares of the homologous Sides. 

SrAR Arches, are ſuch as are Similar, or equal Parts 
of their reſpecti ve Circumferences, 

S1MILAR Segments of Circles, are ſuch as contain equal 
Angles, See SEGMENT. 

IMILAR Contc-Sections, are thoſe whoſe Diameters make 
Angles equal to thoſe of their Ordinates ; i. e. thoſe which 
are equilateral and equiangular. 

SITAR Plain Numbers, are thoſe which may be 
ranged into Sinilar Rect- angles; i. e. into Rectangles, 
whoſe Sides are proportional: As 6 multiplied by 2, and 

P 5 25 
12 by 43 the Product of one whereof is 12, and the other 
48, are Similar Numbers. 5 

SMILAR Solid Numbers, are thoſe whoſe little Cubes 
4 1 ſo — as to make Similar and Rectangular 
arallelipipeds. | | 
| . all 92 I'gures, 4 homologous Angles are 
equal; and the homologous Sides proportional. All regu- 
lar Figures, and Similar irregular — are in a Fred, gu 
Ratio of their homologous Sides. Circles, and Similar Fi- 
gures, inſcribed in them, are, to each other, as the Squares 
of the Diameter. See Ficurs. 

SIMILAR Angles, are alſo equal Angles. In ſolid 
fingles, when the Planes, under which they are contained, 
are equal both in Number and Magnitude, and are diſ- 
ou in r. * ym they are Similar, and conſe- 
quent 7 equa 4 ee ANGLE. 

In SIMILAR Tyiangles, and Parallelograms, the Alti- 
tudes are proportional to the homologous Sides; and 
1 Baſes * cut proportionably by thoſe Sides. See 
RIANGLE, Oc. 

vIMILAR Diſeaſe, a Diſeaſe of ſome. ſimple, ſolid 
Fart of the Body ; as of a Fibre, with regard to its Ten- 
2 3 Flaccidity; of a Membrane; a nervous Canal, Oc. 

ISE ASE. 

SIMILAR Parts, in Anatomy, thoſe Parts of the Body 
"__ at firſt Sight, appear to conſiſt of like Parts, or 
arts of the ſame Nature : Of theſe we uſually reckon 
Ten, vis. The Bones, Cartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Fibres, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Fleſh, and Skin: Each 
of which ſee under its proper Article, Dr. Grew, in his 
Anatomy of Plants, obſerves, that theſe have, likewiſe, their 
Slay, and Organical Parts. See PaR rs. | 
SIMILE, or SIMILITUDE, in Rhetoric, &c. a Com- 
3 of two Things, which, though different in other 
Tir ble te 1 1 __ 55 : An 1 8 11 a 

anted by the Water- ſide, Oc. e Difference be- 
par, Smile, and a Compariſon, conſiſts in this; That the 

e Properly belongs to what we call the Quality of the 
2 ws. the Compariſon to the Quantity, See Com- 
i MILITUDE, in Arithmetic, Geometry, Cc. the Rela- 
Gigs two Things ſimilar to each other ; or which are only 
im e able by Com-preſence, See SiuILE. The Notion of 
15 : ue, which now makes ſome Figure in Geometry, Cc. 

wing to M. Zeibnts : Twill be rendered eaſy by the 
Paton, Inſtance, Suppoſe two Watches perfectly alike 3 

Ne longing to Caius, the other to Gracchns, If, now, 
Pond pull out his Watch in Preſence of Gracchus; the 
— Fav be ſurprized, and fancy it his own ; but he will 
N it different from his own, upon pulling out his 
3 at 18, Gyacchus diſtinguiſhes Carys's Watch from his 
= e or, by applying the one im- 

e other. 


by 


[79] 


Euaclid, and after him moſt other Authors 
all Things from the ſole Principle of 8 


demonſtrated 
in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of Similitude p which yr 
us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz and which 
he finds of very notable Ule in Geometry, as ſerving to 
CNT OP Things directly, which are only 1 
monitr inci J 
_—_ : e from the Principle of Congruity, by an Am- 
SIMONIACAL is applied to a Perſon guilty of Simon 
or of purchaſing a Benefice, or other 2 * wich 
Money. See Simony. A Simoniacal Perſon convict, is 
infamous, and incapable of holding any Benefice. 
SIMONIANS, a Se& of ancient Hereticks, the firſt 
that ever diſturb'd Chriſtianity ; if they might be ſaid to 
do ſo, who were little more than mere Philoſophers, and 


made Profeſſion of Magic. Simon Magus, ſo often menti- 


oned in the Acts, was their Leader, and died under the 
Emperor Nero; St. Petey Rill ſurviving: So that Clemens 
Alexanarinus is miſtaken, when he makes Simon poſterior 
to Marcion. St. Epiphanius fays expreſly, That the firſt 
Hereſy was jet on foot by Simom the Magician, born in a 
little City of Samaria, who pretended to he the great 
Virtue and Power of God, ſent from Heaven to Earth. 
Among the Samaritans he made himſelf paſs for God the 
Father, and among the Zewws, for the Son, He patch'd up 
a Kind ot medly Syſtem, out of the Philoſophy of Plate; 
the religious Fables of the Heathens, and Chriſtianity : 
Particularly, from the P/aroniſts he borrow'd abundance 
of Things relating to the Worſhip of Angels, which he 
perverted to Uſes of Magic; pretending, there was no 
dalvation, but by the Invocation of Angels, who were, as it 
were, the Mediators between God and Man: To which, 
ſuperſtitious Worſhip of Angels it is that St. Paul ſeems 
to refer in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſans. The Gnoſticks, where- 
of the ſame mon was the Father, adopted the ſame 
Practice ot worſhipping Angels, and even improved on it. 
See GNos TIC Rs. | 

SIMONY, rhe Crime of trading with ſacred Things, 
particularly of purchaſing a Benetice with Money, By 
the Z:,g/1ſþ Canons, Arno 1229, Himony is not only com- 
mitted by an Agreement for Money in Hand, or to be paid 
yearly ; but for any other Profit or Emolument ; any Re- 
ward, Gift, or Benefit, directly or indirectly; or by Rea- 
ſon of any Promiſe, Grant, Bond, Sc. and this, either in 
Acceptance of a Living, or in an Exchange or Reſignation. 
The Penalty, by our Laws, is, That the corrupt Patron 
ſhall forfeit the next Preſentation to the King, and two 
Years Value of the Living; and the corrupt Incumbent, be 
for ever diſabled to hold the Living. 

SIMONY is committed by the Buying or Selling the Sa- 
crament, Baptiſm, Ordination, Abſolution, as well as of the 
Nomination and Collation to Benefices, a Place in a Mo- 
naſtery, or the like. Some have pretended it to be ſufficient, 
that the Ordination were gratuitous; and that for the reſt, 
the Revenues might be bought and fold as a Temporal 
Thing: But the Canons of ſeveral Councils have con- 
demned this ſubtle Diſtinction; ſince the Revenues are at- 
tach'd to an Eccleſiaſtical Office purely Spiritual. The 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Simony. Mental Si- 
mony, is that which ſticks in the mere Will, and Inclina- 
tion, without ever breaking forth into Act: As when a Pre- 
ſent is made to a Collator, without tak ing any Notice that 
we expect a Benefice from him. This Kind of S:moy 
is only puniſhable i foro Conſcientiæ. Conventional Simtony 
is where there is an expreſs Act, and a formal Bargain, 
though it never come to an Execution. Real $17707y, is 
where the Convention is executed on both Sides, which laſt 
is the moſt criminal of them all. The Penalty of $:7202y 
is Depofition in a Clerk, and Excommunication in a Lay- 
man. *Tis a Maxim among the Romiſh Canoniſts, That 
there is no Simony in the Court of Rome; in Regard, the 
Pope acts there as an abſolute Soveraign. They alio ſay, 
That Refignations, in favorem, are not to be admitted but 
by the Pope, as ſavouring a little of Simony. On theſe Occa- 
fions, however, they ſwear, That there has been no Deceit, 
Collufion, or Simompy, or other illegal Covenant. Peter Da- 
mianus diſtinguiſhes three Kinds of Simony; that of Mo- 
ney, that of the Tongue, and that of Services. Simony of 
Money, or fer munus 4 manu, is where Money is really 
paid down for a Benefice: He adds, That tisAikewiſe 
committed, by expending Money to live at Court to obtain 
a Benefice. Simony of the Tongue, or per munus à lingua, 
conſiſts in flattering the Collator, or making one's ſelf 
agreeable by Complaiſance and Commendation. Sirzony of 
Services, or fer munus ab obſequio. conſiſts in the doing 
them good Offices to obtain a Benefice. The Word is bor- 
row'd from Simon Magus, who is mention'd in the Acts ot 
the Apoſtles, as offering to buy the Power of working Mi- 
racles with Money. | 

lt was agreed, by all the Juſtices, Trin. Oct. Jac. Primi, 
That if the Patron preſented any Perſon to a Benefice Leg 
ure, 
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Cure, for Money, that ſuch Preſentation, Oc. is void, though 

the Preſentee were not privy to it; and the Statute gives 

Preſentation to the King ; but this is now repealed. 
SIMPLARY, Simplaris, in „ hy Roman Sol- 


dicr, who had only fingle Pay ; thus ca 
to the Duplaries, or ſuch as had double Pay. 


SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or compounded ; in which 
Senſe it ſtands in Oppoſition to Compound. The Elements 
are Simple Bodies; from the Compoſition whereof all 
mix'd Bodies reſult. In Geometry we ſay, the moſt im- 


Fle Demonſtrations are the beſt : The Simpleſt Machines 
are the moſt eſteemed. In Pharmacy there are Simple Re- 
medies and Compounds. In Grammar we have Simple 


Verbs, or Primitives; and Compounds, which have ſome 
Particle added to them. In Jurit-prudence we have a Simple 


Donation, in oppoſition to a mutual or reciprocal one. A 
Simple Sale, in Oppoſition to that made with a Reſerva- 
tion of the Faculty of Redemption. Simple Homage, in 
Oppoſition. to Liege Homage. : 

SiurTE, in Muſic, is chiefly uſed in Oppoſition to 

Double; ſometimes to a Compound of ſeveral Parts, or Fi- 
gures of different Values, Oc. Simple Cadence, is that 
where the Notes are all equal through all the Parts. Simple 
Concords are thoſe, wherein we hear at leaſt two Notes in 
Conſonance ; as a Third, and a Fifth; and, of yes 
at leaſt three Parts: Which is either done immediately, 
and called the Harmonical Triad; or in a more remote Man- 
ner; that is, when the Sounds, that are not in the Baſe, are 
one or two Octaves higher, This Diſtance has no ill Effect 
in the Third ; but in the Fifth it has ; and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the nearer, or more immediate the Concords are, 
the better, We alſo ſay, C Simple, in Oppoſition ro c 
Accented. Simple Counter-point, is a Harmonical 
Compoſition, wherein Note is ſet againſt Note ; in Oppo- 
ſition to a figurative Counter-point. Simple Fugue, or Sim: 
Ae Imitation, is, when one Part imitates the Singing of 
another for ſome Meaſures. Simple Interval: See INxTER- 


VAL. Simple Triple: See TRIPLE. 


S1Mers Equation, in Algebra, is an Equation where the 
unknown Quantity is only of one Dimenſion. E. gr. if x = 
(a +65): 2. See Equation. bs 

S1MPLE, in Botany, is 4 general Name given to all Herbs, 
and Plants ; as having each its particular Virtue, whereby 
it becomes a Simple Remedy. 
the Zevant, and the Eaſt- Indies, were not known among us 
till about the Year 1200. | 

SIMPLEFYING, in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, is the taking 
away of a Cure of Souls from a Benefice, and diſpenſin 


the Beneficiary from Reſidence. Several Benefices, which 


have been Simpleficd, now require Reſidence ; and, an In- 
finity of others, which required Refidence, have been Sin- 
Flefied, Some uſe the Word in a more extenſive Significa- 
tion, 273. for the ſhortning a Relation, c. or retrenching 
every Thing not preciſely neceſſary: When the Matter 
of Fact ſhall be $/727/eje4, and ſtripp'd of its vain Circum- 
ſtances, the Court will ſee, &&c. | 
SIMPLE QUANTITIES, are ſuch as have but one 
Sign, as 24, and — 2b; whereas a+b, and E c +b, 
are compound Quantities. Theſe are only uſed in Alge- 
braical Calculations, | | 
SIMPLUDIARIA, in Antiquity, a kind of funeral Ho- 
nours paid to the Deceas'd, Some will have the Snplu- 
Aiariaà to be Funerals, at which Games were exhibited : Such 
is the Sentiment of Paulus Diaconus. Feſtus ſays, They 
were thoſe, in the Games whereof nothing were ſeen but 
Dancers and Leapers, called, according to Scaliger, Corvi- 
zores ; but who, according to M. Dacier, were only a kind 
of Dancers, who run along the Maſts and Yards of Veſſels 
or Boats, call'd Corves. 5 other reſpects, thoſe TWo Au- 
thors agree as to the kind of Funeral, vis. That it was op- 
polite to thoſe call'd Iadictiuæ; wherein, beſides the Dancers 
and Leapers, obſerv'd in the Simpludiaria, there were De- 
1 or People who vaulted on Horſes; or, perhaps, 
orſe- races, wherein the Cavaliers leap'd from Horſe to 
Horſe at ſpeed. The Word is form'd from the Tatin, 
bs har and Ludus, Simpludaria or Simpliludaria, Simple 
ames, | | 
SIN, a Breach, or Tranſgreſſion of ſome divine Law or 
Command. Plato defines Sin to be ſomething devoid, 
both of Number and Meaſure ; by way of Contradiction 
to Virtue, which he makes to conſiſt in muſical Numbers, 
Sc. Hence Suares obſerves, That an Action becomes Sinful, 
by its wanting a due Commenſuration ; for as every thing 
meaſured refers to ſome Rule, from which if it deviate, it 
becomes incommenſurate ; and as the Rule of Man's Will is 


the Law of God: So, c. Snares adds, That all evil 


Actions are prohibited by ſome divine Law; and that this 
is required to the Perfection of the divine Providence. n- 


Flicius, and, after him, the Khoolmen aſſert, That Evil is 


not any poſitive Thing, contrary to Good; but a mere 
Defect and Accident, See EVIL. 


„in Oppoſition 


he Simples brought from 
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Sins are diſtinguiſh'd into Orięina! | 
Ramiſb Caſuiſts again diſtinguiſh Hug , l 
which are ſuch as make us loſe the Grace of G Mort 
Veniat, which alone are pardon'd, as being onl a. and 
amin nor of Malice, The Divines are vo * 0 
what the S againit the Hol i tee 
_ f g x y Ghoſt is, See One, 

SINAPISM, in Pharmacy, Cc. an e T 
in form of a Cataplaſm ; ole chiefly Th edicine 
pulverizd, and mix d up with the Pulp or Fleſh td 
or with Briony, Garlic, Onion, Naſturtium Eu 0 Figs, 
Ranunculi or the like. The Simapiſm excites 4 R. dium, 
Heat, itching Tumour, and ſometimes a Bliſter cel 
Place tis applied to. Twas anciently in great Rea the 
and {till continues in Ule for inveterate 1iſcaſes Lark 
Head; long, continued Defluxions, gc. The W, * 
form'd from the Latin, Sinapis, Muſtard-Seed. reds 

SINCIPUT, is the Fore-part of the Head, reaching f 
the Fore-head to the Coronal Suture, See „ Fee 1 

SINDON, in Chirurgery, a little round Piece of Ling 
or Lint, uſed in dreſſing a Wound after trepanning The 
firſt thing done after the Operation of Trepanning is 6 
pour a few Drops of white Balm on the Dura Mater: then 
a Spoonful. of Mel- Roſatum, being warm'd with a little 
Balm, Two Sindons are dipt in it, the one of linnen Cloth, the 
other of Lint : The firſt of them is immediately apple 
upon the Dura-Mater; and, being greater than the Hole in 
the Skull, its Circumference is thrult all round between the 
Cranium and the Membrane: Then the ſecond Sin i; 
Ge and the Hole quite ſtopp'd with Lint. The next 

orning, when the Apparel is taken off, the Brain is never 
left bare; but aſſoon as the former $:7:4075 are remored 
new ones are clapp'd in their Room. 

SINE, or right Sine, in Trigonometry, a right Line 
drawn from 3 of an 3 perpendicularly upon 
the Radius drawn from the other Extremity : or, the Size is 
half the Chord of twice the Arch; thus the Line A D (Tab. 
Trigonom, Fig. 6.) which is half the Chord A B, of double 
the Arch AE B, is the right Cue; or, ſimply, the Sine of 
the Arch AE. ; 

The Whole Six x, Sinus totus, is the Sine of the Quadrant 
18 that is, the whole Sine is the ſame with the Radius 

The Verſed SiNx, is a Part E D of the Mole Sine or Ra- 
Gs, intercepted between the right Se A D, and the Arch 


1 The right Sine AD, being perpendicular to the Ra- 
dius E C; all Sizes drawn to the ſame Radius, are parallel 
to each other. 2® Since the Arch A E is the Meaſure of the 
Angle ACE, and AI the Meaſure of the contiguous Angle 
ACI; and the Quadrant HE the Meaſure of the right 
Angle; AD is allo the right Sine, and E D the verſed He 
of the Angles ACE and A CI; and the hole Cine is the 
Sine of the right Angle. 35 Two Angles contiguous, as 
ACE and A CI, have the ſame Sine. 4 The Sine of 
obtuſe Angles are the ſame with thoſe of their Complements 
to Two right Angles. 5 All Sizes of Similar Arches have 
the ſame Ratio to their Radii. 

The S1nz-Complement or Co-Sine, is the Sine of an Atch 
AE, which is the Complement of another Arch AE, to 4 
Quadrant. Thus the Sine of the Arch AH, is call'd the 
Sine-Complement of the Arch AE. 

In eſtimating the Quantity of Sines, &c. we aſſume Ra. 
dius for Unity; and determine the Quantity of the es, 
Tangents and Secants in Fractions thereof. From Protorny 
Almageſt, we learn, That the Ancients divided the Radius 
into 60 Parts, which they call'd Degrees, and thence de- 
termined the Chords in Minutes, Seconds and Thirds ; that 
is, in Sexageſimal Fractions of the Radius, which they like- 
wiſe uſed in the Reſolution of Triangles. The Sue, or Halt- 
Chords, for ought appears, were firſt uſed by the Safe. 
Regtomontanus, at firſt, with the Ancients, divided the 
Radius into 60 Degrees; and determined the Sines of tie 
ſeveral Degrees in Decimal Fractions thereof, But he alter 
wards found twould be more commodious to aſſume Radius 
for 1; and thus introduced the preſent Method into Trigo- 
nometry. In the common Tables of Hines and Tangent 
the Radius is conceiv'd, divided into 10000000 Parts; be. 
yond which we never go in determining the Quantity of nie 
Sines and . 4 Hence, as the Sine of a Hexagon fu 
tends the Sixth Part of a Circle, and is equal to the Radius; 
the Sine of 30? is 5000000, | 


1e The Sixx AD being given; to. find the Sine Complemen: 


From the Square of the Radius A C ſubtract the Sqn 
of the Sine AD: The Remainder will be the Square oft i 
Sine-Complement A G: Whence, the Square Root being ©” 
trated, gives the Sine Complement. E. gr. Suppoling A 
10000000, A G will be found 8660254, the Sine of Eos. 
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„e AD of the Arch & E being given ; 15 find the 

* e ite Half Arch, or Half of AE. 
: hord of the Arch AE (See Cnox p): for 
Find 2 8 * Thus, 1 5 G and AD, as 
Hal p receding Problem; we ſhall find the Sine of the 

"Te f AE, or the Sine of 159%. = 2588 190. 
the Arch D F being given; to find the 


: DG, 
J 881 DE Fit double Arch D B, Fig. 7. 


the Angles at E and G are right Angles ; and the 


Since * h Triangle BC G and DEB; we 
on to each Triangle an w 
Angle Bis CG: BD: DE. wherefore CG bein 


jo 25 3 Problem, and B D being double of 
0 


0G; DEis found by the Rule of Proportion. 
2 


„ The Sins E G ans DE (Fig. 8.) of the Arches F A and 
4 D A,oboſe Difference D F is greater than 45 Minutes, being 
given 3 to find any intermediate Sine, as IL. 


To the Difference F D of the Arches, whoſe Sinesare given; 
the Difference of the Arch I F, whoſe Sine is required, and 
'he Difference of the given Sines D H; find a fourth Propor- 
onal: This added to the leſs given Sine FG; the Aggre- 
gate will be the Sine required, 


30 To find the Sins of 45 Degrees. 


Fig. 6. ) be a Quadrant of the Circle ; then will 
— hs. 82 *. uently the „ N . rectangu- 
lar; therefore H I*=H C* + CI = 2 H C*; wherefore, ſince 
HC the whole Sine, ts 10000000 3 if from 2 H C* ſquared, 
200000000000000, be extracted the ſquare Root 141421363 
we ſhall have the Chord H I, whoſe Half 7071068 is the 


Sine of 459 required. 


o The SIx of a Minute or 60' F G, (Fig. S.) being given; 10 
; nd L Sine of one or more Seconds MN. 


Since the Arches AM and AF are very ſinall; AMF 
may be taken for a right Line, without any ſenfible Error 
in the Decimal Fractions of the Radius wherein the Sine 18 
expreſe'd ; that is, the Arches A M and A F may be taken 
proportional to their Chords, Wherefore, fince MN is pa- 
rallel to FG; we ſhall have AF:FG:: AM: MN: 
Therefore AF, FG and AM being given, MN is eafily 


had. 
To Conſtrutt a Canon of S1NES, 


The Sines of 30? 15? 45. and 360 (which we have al- 
ready ſhewn how to find,) 
firuct a Canon of all the Sines to every Minute, or even 
Second, For from the Sine of 360 we find thoſe of 189 9g? 
4 30' and 2 15, by the Second Problem : The Sines of 
54% 72 $19 85% 30 and 879 45", Sc. by the firſt Problem, 
Again, for the Sine of 45*, find the Sine of 220 30' 110 
15, Oe. From the Sines of 300 and the Sines of 54*, find 
the Sine of 120. From the Sine of 12%, find the Sines of 
6 30 1 30 35 789, c. From the Sine of 159, find the 
Sine of Je 30, 30% 45% £9. till you have 120 Sines ſuc- 
ceeding each other orderly, at an Interval of 45. Minutes. 
Between theſe, find the intermediate Sizes by the Fifth 
Problem : Thus will the Canon be compleat. 

From the Sine of an Arch given; to find the Tangent and 
decant. See TANGENT and Sxcant. = 

To find the Logarithm of a given Sine; See Loc ARITHN. 
Nite, the Logarithm of a Sine, is call'd an Artificial Sine. 

In every Triangle, the Sides are as the Sines of the op- 
polite Angles, See TRTAN OLE. ; 2 5 

The Sine B C (Hg. 9.) and the Verſed Sine A B, being 
given in common Meaſure, not in Parts of the Radius; 10 
fund the Arch E F C in Degrees. Find the Semi-diameter 

D, (See SEMI-D⁵iAMz TER.) Then in the Triangle 


DB 7 by the Sides AC and 
N 5 EI the Number 


D C, we find the Angle A D C, N 
of Degrees in the Arch, the Double whereof is the Arch 
PC; the uſe of which Problem is in finding the Segment 
of a Circle. See SEGMENT. | 
Line of Six Es, a Line on the Sector, Gunter's Scale, Oc. 
ſcription and Uſe whereof ſee under the Articles 
vStcrorR and GunTtR's Scale. 


SINE.CURES are Eccleſiaſtical Benefices without Cure 


of Souls, See BENEFICE, and CuRxk. 

No Church, where there is but one Incumbent, can pro- 
perly be a Sine-Cure: And though the Church being down, 
or the Pariſh being become deſtitute of Pari ſhioners, 


the Incumbent may be thereby neceſſarily acquitted from 


the actual Performance of publick Duty, yet he is Kill under 
an Obligation to do it, whenever a Church ſhall be built, 
and there are a competent Number of Inhabitants: And 
in the mean while, if the Church be Preſentative, as moſt 

Churches are, the Incumbent is inſtituted into the Cure 


(87 ] : 


ing had; we can thence con- 


SIN 


of Souls; and ſuch Beneſices are rather Degen, 1 
than Sine · Cures, and it will be proper f er Depopulations 


; or the new Incum- 
bent to read the 39 Articles, and the Lituroy ; X | 
yard, &c. and to do what other Incumbent? ally 95 


But a Rectory, or a Portion of it, may properly be a Sine. 


Cure, if _ #: : Vicar 228 and th 
come within the Statute of Pluralities, 21 H. VIII. c. 12. 
which declareth, That no Parſonage that hath a View = 
dowed, ſhall be comprehended, (Sc. fo that here no Dil. 
e is neceſſary to hold this Sine. Cure with a former 

iving: Nor need he read the Articles or Divine Service, 
as required by 13 His. c. 12. which extends only to a Be- 
nefice with Cure. A Sine · Cure Donative wants no Inſtitu- 
tion and Induction: but one Pre ſentative muſt have both 3 
eſpecially if it conſiſt in Glebe and Tythes, and not in a Por- 
tion of Money: But the Inſtitution muſt not run in Curam 
Amnimarum, but in Rectoriam, ſive portionem Reftovie de 
A B, £9c. —By the above-mention'd Statute 21 H VIII. not 
only Prebends and ReQories, with Vicarages endowed, 
but Deaneries and Archdeaconries, are declared to be Bene- 
fices without Cure. 

SINE-DIE, in Law, when Judgment is given againſt the 
Plaintiff ; he is then ſaid to be in miſericordia pro falſo 
clamore ſuo : But when for the Defendant, then it is laid, 
Eat inde ſine die, i. e. he is diſmiſſed the Court, ---The Phraſe 
is alſo uſed in Parliament, for the Adjournment of any De- 
bate, without fixing the Day when it ſhall come on again, 
and is 1 upon as a genteeler Diſmiſſion of the Thing 
required. | 5 

INE W, in Anatomy, Ec. is what we otherwiſe call a 
Nerve. See NERVE. TEE 

SINGING, the Action of making divers Inflexions of 
the Voice, agreeable to the Ear, and even anſwering to the 
Notes of a Song or Piece of Melody. See Sox. 

The firſt thing done in learning to ſig, is to raiſe a Scale 
of Notes by Tones and Semi-tones, to an Octave, and de- 
ſcend again by the ſame Notes ; and then to riſe and fall 
by ym Intervals, as a 3d, ꝗth, and gth; and to do all 
this by Notes of different Pitch. Then theſe Notes are re- 

reſented by Lines and Spaces, to which the Syllables 
a, ſol, la, mi, are applied, and the Pupil taught to name 
each Line and Space thereby; whence this Practice is uſu- 
ally call'd So/-fa-tng. The Nature, Reaſon, Defects, Sc. 
whereof, {ee under the Article Sor-FA-ING. 

SINGULAR Number, in Grammar, the firſt manner of 
declining Nouns, and conjugating Verbs; uſed when we 
only ſpeak of a fingle Perſon or Thing. See NuuzkR. 

The Larins, French, Engliſh, &c. have no Numbers but 
the Singular and Plural ; the Greeks and Ftbrews have like- 
wiſe a Dual. See Prurar, Dvar, Cc. 

SINGULTUS, in Medicine, a convulſive Motion of the 
Midriff, commonly call'd Hiccouß. See Hiccove. 

SIN ICAL Quadrant, a Kind of Qutadratt turniſh'd 
with an Index, and two Sights, to take Altitudes, £9c, 
by; and, beſides, its Side, or Face, covered over with 
Sines, drawn from each Side, interſecting each other; 
whereby the Seamen can ſolve, by Inſpection, any Problem 
in Plain Sailing, See Saririnc. | 

Irs Conſtruction and Ule ; fee under the Article QvADRANT. 

SINISTER, ſomething on, or towards the left Hand. 
Hence Siniſter is ordinarily uſed among us for unlucky ; tho? 
in the Holy Rites of Divining, the Romans uſed it in an 

poſite Senſe. Thus Avis Siniſtra, or a Bird on the left 
Hand, was eſteem'd a happy Omen: Whence in the Law of 
the Twelve Tables, Ave Sinifira populi magiſter eſt, And 
hence the N according to Lipſius, call the left Hand, 
ctelc eg, 0 / 

Some derive the Word Siniſter, a Sinendo; becauſe the Gods; 
by ſuch Auguries, permit us to proceed in our Deſigns. 

SINISTER, in Heraldry, The Siniſter Side of an El 
cutcheon is the left Side. Siniſter chief Point, is the next 
middle Chief, on the left Side. Siniſter baſe Point, is next 
the baſe Point, at the bottom of the Eicurcheon. See Poi Nr, 
EscuTcHEoON, Oc. 

SinisTER Aspect, among Aſtrologers, is an Appearance 
of two Planets, happening according to the Succeſſion of the 
Signs; as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame Degree of 
Gemini. See Asp RCT. 

SINISTRI, a Se& of ancient Hereticks, thus call'd ; be- 
cauſe they held the left Hand, Siniſtram manum, in Abbor- 
rence, and made it a Point of Religion, not to receive any 
thing therewith, What in us, is a Piece of Civility ; in them 
was a Superſtition. Zalſaman obſerves, that they were like- 
wiſa called Sabbathians and Novatians. See Nova TIANs, Cc. 

SI aon omnes, a Writ of Aſſociation, whereby, if all in 
Commiſſion cannot meet at the Day aſſign'd, it is per- 
mitted, that two or more of them may finiſh the Buſineſs, 
See ASSOCIATION, | | 

SINOPER, in Natural Hiſtory, See Rvpprs: - 

SINOPLE or SENOPLE, in Heraldry, the Green Co- 
lour in Armories ; thus called by the ancient Heralds, tho? 
Pliny and Iſizore, by Color Praſinus, or Sinople, mean 4 

| X browniſh 


en it doth nog 
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browniſh. Red, Tuch as that of our Raddle. Sinople figni- 
fies Love, Youth, Beauty, Rejoicing and Liberty; whence it 18, 
that Letters of Grace, Abolition, Legitimation, £96. are ufed 
to be ſeal'd with Green Wax. See GREEN. F. Meneſtrier de- 
rives it from the Greek, Praſina hopla, Green Armories z 
by corruptedly retrenching the firſt Syllable, pra; which is 


ew Thing among Oriental Words, witneſs Salonica for 
That eee We Free of the Torricellian Tube, in Vacuo; the Preſſure of 


Theſfſalonica. | Wy | 

SINUOSITY, a Series of Bends and Turns in Arches, or 
other irregular Figures; ſometimes jetting out, and ſome- 
times falling in. Such is the Motion of a Serpent, Sc. Tis 
the Sinucſity of the Sea Coaſts that forms Bays, Ports, Capes, 
doc. Du Loir obſerves, that the Courſe of the River Mean- 


der, creeping in a thouſand agreeable Sinueſities, ſerved Deda- 


{us as a Model to form his Labyrinth by. See Lagyrinra. 
SINUS, in Chirurgery, a little Bag or Sacculus, form'd 
by. the Side of a Wound, or Ulcer ; wherein Pus is col- 
lected. See Pus. | | 
Sinus's that ſlope downwards, Scultet obſerves, are diffi- 
cult to heal: Yet that Surgeon undertakes to cure any 
Sinus in a Week, by the Medicaments he deſcribes Page 338, 
and an agglutinative Bandage, He adds, that he never 
comes to make an Incifion, till he finds that the Pharma- 
ceutic Applications are ineffectual; and that for the Dilata- 
tion of Sinus's, he does not uſe the deceitful Scalpel; as 
being more apt to deceive the Operator than the Patient. 
S1Nvs, in Anatomy, a kind of Cavity in certain Bones, 
and other Parts, the Entrance whereof is very narrow, and the 


bottom wider and more ſpacious. See BoN E. Of theſe Sinus's, 


we find ſeveral in the ſeveral Parts of the Body; particularly in 
the Baſis of the Skull, on the Ofſa petroſa, where the An- 
cients imagined their Uſe was to render the Bones more light: 
In ſeveral of the Joints of the Body, they ſerve to 


receive the Apophyſes of the other Bones, In the Duplica- 


tures of the Dura Mater, are ſeveral Sinus s, which Doctor 


Drake obſerves to be venous Channels, form'd for the Re- 


conveyance of the Blood. Of theſe, Four only are confider- 
able, vis. the Sinus Longitudinalis, which running along the 


middle of the convex Part of the Brain, ſends out a Branch 
on each Side, between the Brain and Cerebellum, call'd the. 


Lateral Sinns's: And the Torcular Herophili, form'd out of 
a Concourſe of the Lateral Sinuss, and Pineal Gland. 
They are all form'd of the ſeveral Venous Branches, which 
—Teturn the Blood from the Brain and Cerebellum, and deli- 
ver their Contents into the Jugular Veins 3 whereof they 
are, as it were, the Roots. The Coats of theſe muss, are 


furniſhed with ſtrong Fibres, by means whereof, they are di- 


lated by the Influx of the Venal Blood, and again contracted 


with a reciprocal Motion, like the Pulſe of an Artery. See 


Dura Marrs 


- SION-:COLLEGE, See Cor LEO. 


SiPHON or SYPHON, in Hydraulicks, a crooked Tube, 


one Leg or Branch whereof is longer than the other; uſed in 


the raiſing of Fluids, emptying of Veſſels, and in various Hy- 


droſtatical Experiments. — The Word in the original Greek, 


cipar, ſigniſies, ſimply, Tube, whence ſome apply the Term 
to common Tubes or Pipes: J/olfrrs, particularly deſcribes 
two Veſſels under the Name of Siphons; the one Cylindri- 


cal in the Middle, and Conical at the two Extremes : the 
other Globular in the Middle, with two narrow Tubes fitted 


to it, Axis-wiſe ; both ſerving to take up a Quantity of 


Water, Sc. and to retain it when up. 


But the moſt uſeful and celebrated Siphon is as follows: 
is 
provided, of ſuch a Length, and with ſuch an Angle, as that 


A crooked Tube AB C, Tab. Hydraulicks Fig. 2.) 


when the Orifice A, is placed on an horizontal Plane, the 
Height of A B, may not exceed 30 Foot. | 
Uſes, a Foot, or half a Foot high, ſuffices. If, now, the leſs 
Arm A B, be immerg d in Water, or any other Liquid, and 
the Air be ſuck'd out of it by the Aperture C, till the 


Liquor follow; the Liquor will continue to flow out 


of the Veſſel, through the Tube BC ; as long as the Aper- 
ture A is under the Surface of the Liquor. Note, inſtead 
of ſucking out the Air; the Event will be the ſame, if the 
S7phon be at firſt filled with the Fluid, and the Aperture C 
ſtopp'd with the Finger, till the Aperture A be immerg'd. 

The Truth of the Phænomenon is known by abundance of 
Experiments, Nor is the Reaſon of part of it far to ſeek.” 
In ſucking, the Air in the Tube is rarified, and the Equili- 


brium deſſroyed, conſequently the Water muſt be raiſed into 
the leſſer Leg A B, by the preponderating Preſſure of the 


Atmoſphere, 


The Siphon being thus filled, the Atmoſphere preſſes 


equally on each Extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an equal 
(pn of Water in each Leg: But the Air not being 


able to ſuſtain all the Water in the longer Leg, unleſs it ex- 


ceed 32 Feet in Height; it will be more than able to ſuſtain 
that in the ſhorter Leg ; with the Exceſs of Force, therefore, 

will raife new Water into the ſhorter Leg ; which new Water 
cannot make its way, but by protruding the firſt before it. By 
this means is the Water continually driven out at the longer 
End, as tis continually raifed at the ſhorter, 
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evacuated Receiver, to raiſe the Water to an 


For common 
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But Molſus, and ſome other Authors affert chat. © 
continues to flow through the Siphon, even 1 Wart 
under a Receiver, and the Air exhauſted from it Tewel 
ſon of this, it it be true, is very difficult to account fo eas 
Some will have it, that there is ſtill Air enough left in . 
0 


and Water are found to Fleming. _ 


1 OE he thi 
remaining Air, can never be the Cauſe of the A N 
— cent Water, in the leſs Leg of the pom \ doth of 
Hence, as the Height of the Siphon is limited t 
31 Foot; for this only Reaſon, that Air cannot raiſe Wa n 
higher; It does not appear, whether or no we are in he 
Right in rejecting Hero's Method of carrying Water © 
means of a. SiPho over the Tops of Mountains, int, 
oppoſite Valley, . For Hero only orders the Apertures of be: 
Siphom to be ſtopp'd, and Water to be pour'd through a Pu . 
nel into the Angle or Meeting of the Legs, till the Sohn 
were full; when, ſhutting the Aperture in the Angle 2 
opening the other two, the Water will continue to flop 
Now, if there only need Air far the firſt Riſe of the Water 
into the leſs Leg, not for the Continuation of the Motion: 
it were poſſible to raiſe the Water much higher than the 
Height of the Atmoſphere would carry it. de real Cauſe, 
therefore, of this extraordinary, tho well-known Phzno. 


But as both Mercu 


menon; needs ſome further Diſquiſition. This is certain, 


that a Siphon once ſet a running, will perſiſt in its Motion 
tho' removed into the moſt perfect Vacuum our Air-Pumps 
will make: Or, if the lower Orifice of a full Shi be ſhut 
and the whole be thus placed in a Receiver,with a Contrivance 
for opening the Orifice when the Air is exhauſted; the 
Water will be all emptied out of the Veſſel, as if it had 
been in open Air. ETSY 

This, too, is remarkable enough, that the Figure of the 
Siphon may be varied at pleaſure, (ſee Fig. 3. c.) provided 
only the Orifice C be below the Level of the Surface of the 
Water to be drawn up; but, ſtill, the further tis diſtant 
from it, the faſter will the Fluid be carried off. And if, in 
the Courſe of the Flux, the Orifice A be drawn out of the 
Fluid; all the Liquor in the hon will go out at the lower 
Orifice C: That in the Leg CB, dragging, as it were, that 
in the ſhorter Leg A B after it, If a fl d Siphon be ſo dif. 
poſed, as that both Orifices A and C be in the ſame hori- 
zontal Line; the Fluid will remain pendant in each Leg; 
how unequal ſoever the Length of the Legs may be. ade 
therefore, in Siphons, ſeem, as it were, to form one continued 
Body; ſo that the heavier Part deſcending, like a Chain, 
pulls the lighter after ir, 

Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the Water will flow out, 
even through a Siphon that is interrupted, by having the 
Legs A D and F C joyned (Fig. 4.) together by a much 
bigger Tube full of Air. abs 

The Steno Wurtembergicus, is a very extraordinary Ma- 
chine of this Kind, performing moſt of tho Tongs the common 
Siphon will not reach, E. gr. In this, though the Legs be in the 
ſame Level, yet the Water riſes up the one, and deſcends 
through the other: The Water riſes, even tho' the Aper- 
ture of the leſs Leg be only half immerg'd in Water: the 
Siphon has its Effect after continuing dry a long time: 
either of the Apertures being opened, the other remaining ſhut 
for a whole Day, and then open d, the Water flows out as ufi- 
ally. Laſtly, The Water riſes and. falls indifferently through 
either Leg. —-The Project of this Siphon, was laid by 
Jordanus Pelletier, and executed at the Expence of Prince 
Hreaeric Charles Adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg, by his Mathe- 
matician, Schahackard, who made each Branch 20 Feet long, 
and 18 Feet apart; the Deſcription thereof was publiſhed 
by Reiſelius his Phyſician, which gave Occaſion to M. Papin 
to invent another, that did the ſame Things, deſcribed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and which Reiſelius, in an 
other Paper in the Tyanſactitus, ingenuouſly owns to be tie 
very ſame with that of Virtemberg. Its Structure will ap- 


— from its Figure; which is repreſented, Tab. Hyaſuu- 
7 ' 


L 3 . 
SIRE, a Title of Honour in France ; now given to tie 
King only, as a Mark of Soveraignty. In all Placets and Re- 
— 8 Epiſtles, Diſcourſes, c. to the King, he is addreſs 
under the Title of Sire. Some derive the Word from the 
Latin, Herus, Maſter : Of which Opinion ſeems Mill. Bubis, 
who, in ſpeaking to King Francis I. always col bim Has 
4 d. Maſter, or Sire, Others derive the Word from - 
Greek, aue, Lord; of which Opinion is T ge 
adds, that the ancient Franks gave the Title to God, ca * 
him Beau ſire Diex. Others derive the Word _ ü * 
Syrian, and waintain, it was firſt given to the Merc — 
who traded to Syria. Menage will have it come from Sen 
Elder; whence Seigneur, then Seignor, and Sie. . Uith 
Sikk was likewiſe anciently uſed in the ſame Senfe " 
Sieur and Seigneur, and applied to Barons, Gentlemen and 


Citizens. The Sire de Joinville has wrote the Hiſtor / * 


St. Louis. 
SIRIUS, 
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lbs, in Aftronomy, the Ogg. rar ; à very bright Star 
| BRIT Magnitude in the Mouth of the Conſtellation 
of g Major, or the Great Deg. See Canis, The Arabs,call 
: , Eſchecre, Hcera; the Greeks, Sirius; and the 


it A qo” candens. Its Longitude, according to Mr. Ham. 


oe 49" 1”, its Latitude 39® 32 8” South, 
fo lb Wor GCISTRUM, an ancient mufical Inſtrument, 
4 by the Prieſts of is and Oſiris, Son deſcribes it as 
7 in oval Form, in manner of a Racket, with three Sticks 
unerlüag it breadth-wiſe, which playing freely, by the 
Avication or Beating of the Inſtrument, made a kind of 
c 8 which to the Ancients ſeem'd melodious. Mr. Mal- 
im takes the Siſtrum to have been no better than a kind of 
"Rartle, Jer. Hoſius has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Siſtrum, 
* led, Ifacus de Siſtro. Oiſelins obſerves, that the &ſtrum 
4 ſound repreſented on ſeveral Medals ; and alſo on 7aliſ- 
3 os on ſome Medals, is painted with a Dog's 
Head 2 1 A 5 
SITE or SCITE, the Situation of a Houſe, Sc. and ſome- 
times the Ground-Plot, or the Spot of Earth it ſtands on. 
6:78, in Logic, one of the Predicaments, declaring a 
Subject to be fo and ſo placed. See Pract. ; 
${TOPHYLAX, in Antiquity, an Athenian Magiſtrate, 
abo had the Intendance of the Corn, and was to take Care 
wat no Body bought more than was neceſſary for the Pro- 
vifon ot his Family, By the Artie Laws, particular Per- 
ons were prohibited buying more than fifty Meaſares of 
Wheat a Man; of thoſe Meaſures, we mean, called gipar : 
And the Sirophylax was to look to the Obſervation of this 


Law, Twas a Capital Crime to prevaricate in it. There 


were Fifteen of theſe Sitophylau's, Ten for the City, and 
Fire for the Pirenm. The Word is form'd from the Greek, 
2470 Corn, and ug, Keeper, | ne 
$IEUS, in Geometry and Algebra, the Situation of Lines, 
Surfaces, Oc. Wolfins gives us ſome Things in Geometry, 
which are not deduced from the common Analyſis; particu- 
larly things depending on the Situs of Lines and Figures. 
In effect, M. Lerbnirs has invented a particular Kind of Ana- 
jyfis, call d Analyſis Situs, and built a peculiar kind of 
Calculus thereon, call'd Cc Situs. 
SIXAIN, SIXTH, SEXAGENA, in War, an Order of 
Battle wherein Six Batallions having been ranged in a Line, 
the Second and Fifth are made to advance, to form the 


* Van-guard ; the Firſt and Sixth to retire, to form the Rear- 


guard; the Third and the Fourth remaining on the Spot, 


to form the Corps, or Body of the Battle. The Word is 


French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. | 
SIX Clerks, Officers in Chancery of great Account, next 


to enroll Commiſſions, Pardons, Patents, Warrants, *£9c. 
which paſs the Great Seal. They wereanciently CLerici, and 
forſeited their Places if they married: They are alſo At- 
tornies for Parties in Suits depending in the Court of Chancery. 


Clerks, did the Buſineſs of the Office ; which Number was 
aiterwards increaſed to 90. At preſent the Number is 
indefinite; an Order having been made, for the reducing 
them to their ancient Number of 60; by not filling up the 
Vacancies that may happen by Death, &c. till they are 
fallen to that eee N | | 

SIXTH, in Muſic, one of the Simple Original Concords, 
or Harmonical Intervals. See Cox coRD. The Sixth is of 
two Kinds; greater and Jefſer ; and hence is eſteem d one of 
the Imperfe&t Concords ; though each of them ariſe from a 
Diviſion of the Octave. See Ocravz. The greater Sixth 
is the Concord reſulting from a Mixture of the Sounds of 
two Strings, that are to each other as 3 to 5. The leſſer 
Sixth refults from two Strings, which are to each other as 
5to8, See Scl Ek. The leſſer Sixth is compoſed Diato- 
nically of Six Degrees, whence its Name; and of Five 
Irigy hees whereof are Tones, and Two Semu-tones ; 
Chromatically of Eight Semi-tones ; Five whereof are 
greater, and Three leſs. It has its Form or Origin from the 
Ratio, Super-tri-partiens quintas, as of 8 to 3. The greater 
15 compoſed Diatonically like the leſs, of Six Degrees and 

ve Intervals ; among which are Four Tones, and a Semi- 
tone: And Chromatically of Nine Semi- tones; Five whereof 
are greater, and Four leſs; of Conſequence it has a leſs Semi- 
tone mote than the former. It has its Origin from the Ratio 
Super-bi-partiens tertius, as of 3 to 3. Anciently the Sixth 
had only one Reply, which was the 13th ; but in the modern 
dyſtem, it has ſeveral, as the 2oth, 27th, Sc. all marked in- 
differently in the thorough Baſe, by the Figure 6. And even 
the Sixth itſelf, both greater and leſſer, when uſed naturally, 
5 not expreſſed any otherwiſe than by a Simple Sixth. But 
when 'tis 8 or leſs accidentally, to the 6 is added ſome 
her Mark, as may be ſeen in M. Brofſet. 

Beſides the two kinds of Sixt h's here deſcribed, which are 
both good Concords; there are two others that are vitious 
and diſſonant. The firſt is the Defective Sixth, compoſed 
ar two Tones and three Semi. tones, or of Seven Semi tones, 
Te whereof are greater, and two leſs, The ſecond is the 
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in Degree below the Twelve Maſters 3; whoſe Bufineſs is 


Under them were formerly 60 Clerks, who, with the Under- 


the 


8 K 1 


Redundant Sixth, compoſed of Four Tones, 4 greater ITY 


tone, and a leſs. Whence ſome call it Dane as coin 
1 ) * 


prehending Four Tones, Thete two bei th di | 
ſhould never be uſed in Melody, and {age — 
As to the two Conſonant Siæth's, they were anciently 60 
be uſed very ſparingly; but at preſent we make ther, as 
often as we pleaſe, as we do with Thirds the Sixrhs bein in 
reality, no other; than inverted Thirds ; but Care is r 


taken, that the firſt Sir that occurrs be leſs, and _ 
ave, 


greater ; and that from the greater, we ri e Os 
and from the leſs, fall to the Fifth, : ee 
SIZE, an Inſtrument uſed to find the Weight of fine 
round Pearls withal. See PEARL. It conſiſts of five thin 
Pieces or Leaves, about two Inches long, and half an Inch 
broad; faſtned together at one End by a Rivet. In each of 
theſe, are ſeveral round Holes drill'd, of different Diameters, 
Thoſe in the firſt Leaf ſerve for weighing Pearls from! 4 
Grain to Seven Grains. 'Thoſe of the Secon „ for Pearls from 
Eight Grains or two Caracts, to five Caracts, (Fc. and thoſe 
of the Fifth, for Pearls from 6 to 8 2: 
_ SKELETON, in Anatomy, an Aſſemblage or Arrange- 
ment of all the Bones of a dead Animal, diſpoſed in their 
natural Situation, and kept in that Diſpoſition by means of 
Wiars, &c. Skeletons ſerve to good Purpoſe, in learning the 
Oſteology. See Osrzorocy, | 
For the ſeveral Bones a Skeleton: conſiſts of; See Box. 
77 6 __ from the Greek oxhaaw, I dry, 
| or F, a Shaloop, or th ip 
boats. See B05 ; add ata ora & 
SKIN, in Anatomy, a large thick Membrane, ſpread over 
the whole Body, ſerving as the external Organ of Feeling, 
and as a Cover and Ornament of the Parts underneath. The 
Skin conſiſts of Three Parts; the external one, called the 
Curicle, Epidermis, or Skarf-Skin. See Curiclk. The 
middle- moſt is called the Corpus Reticulare, becauſe pierced 
trough with a great Number of Holes, like a Net or Sieve. 
See RETICULARE CoRevs. The innermoſt, called the 
Cutis, 1s a Fibrous Subſtance, wove out of the Extremities 
of Arteries, Veins, Nerves, Tendons, £&c, Whence ariſe 
abundance of little Eminences, call'd Papille Pyramidales. 
See Curzs and ParILLx. 8 
It is likewiſe ſet with an Infinity of Glands, called Miliary 
Glands, each whereof has its excretory Duct, paſling along 
with the Pyramidal Papillæ, through the Holes of the 
Corpus Reticulare, and terminating at the Cuticle. The 


Papille are held by the Moderns to be the Organ of 
\ Feeling, and the Excretory Veſſels ſerve to carry off the 


Matter of Perſpiration, which is ſeparated from the Blood 
in the Milliary Glands. See MILLIARXT Granms, Prix- 
SPIRATION and FEELING, - : 
Nutrition, M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in 
throughout the whole Body of Animals, at the Pores of the 
Skin, The ſubtile Subſtances of nutritious Matters applied 
externally to thoſe Bodies, are found to penetrate them, to 
mix with the Blood and Juices, and are there aſſimilated. 
On this Account, he adds, it is, that Butchers Dogs, Turnſpit- 
Dogs, Oc. are generally very Fat, and even Butchers, Cooks, 
Sc. themſelves, M. Dodart takes it, that Plants receive a 
great Part of their Food by the external Bark, not all by 
the Root. See Roor. | 
- Sx1N, in Commerce, is particularly uſed for this Mem- 
brane ſtripped off the Animal, to be prepared by the Tan- 
ner, Skinner, Currier, Parchment-Maker, Cc. and con- 
verted into Leather, Ec. See LEATHER. | 
The Uſe of S$kizs is very ancient; the firſt Garment in 
the World being made thereof. The Danes and other Nor- 
thern Nations, have a long Time dreſs'd in Skins, | 
| Morocco's are made of the Suns of a kind of Goats. See 
Morocco. © x 
_ Parchment is uſually made of Sheeps Skins ; ſometimes 
of Goat Skins. See Parcument. | 
Velom is a kind of Parchment made of the An of an 
abortive Calf, or at leaſt of a ſucking Calf. See VELOM. 
The True Chamois or Shammy, is made of the Sin of an 
Animal of the ſame Name; though frequently counter- 
feited with Goats and Sheeps Ain. See Cranois. 
Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind Part 
of the Skin of a Horſe, Mule or Aſs of the Country, pre- 
pared and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretch'd 
on 4 Frame, and expoſed to the Sun. This done, they 
ſprinkle Muſtard-Seed on the n; taking Care to rub it 
fred Times over with the Hand. By means hereof, and 
He of the Sun, the Grain of the Leather is rais'd up, 
and there hardned, See CHARIN. | : 
For the ſeveral Preparations of S; See Tanninc, 
Cunnvyinc, CHamoislNG, Oc. 


between Perſons who advance from the mouy for that Pur- 
mt and introduce, or invite to a general, regular Fight. The 


ord ſeemsform'd from the French, Eſcarmouche, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing, agd which Nicod deri ves from the ka, 
| | Xp - 


> 


SKINKER, a Cup-bearer, or Butler; See BurLEK . 
SKIRMISH, in War, a Combat; in Preſence of two Armies, * 


V 


SLA 


which ſigniftes at the ſame time, both Zighr Combat 


Menage derives it from the German, Schirmem or 
from Scaramuccia, a light 


wh 

And Joy. 

| Cher hers, to F * De CO * 

ent, ot cara an uccia, 

in Luba; in regard moſt Skirmiſhes are performed by 
Perſons 1 HT IO 
FULL, in Anatomy. Se . 

SKY, the blue Air od Atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. | 

The Azure Colour of the Sky, Sir Iſaac Newton attri- 
butes to Vapours | beginning to condenſe therein, which 
have got Conſiſtence enough to reftet the molt reflexible 
Rays, vis, the Violet ones ; but not enough to reflect any 
of the leis reflexible ones. See RxTTLEXIIIIITIX . 

M. 4 Ia Hire attributes it to our viewing a black Object, vis, 
The dark Space beyond the Regions of the Atmoſphere, thro 
a white or lucid one, vis. the Air illumined by the Sun: 
A Mixture of Black and White always appearing Blue. Sce 
B Account is not his; tis as old as Leonardo da Vinci. 

SLAB, the Outſide ſappy Plank or Board ſaw'd off from 
the Sides of a Timber Tree. 

SLAUGHTER. See Man-sravonrrtrs. 

SLATE, a blue foſſile Stone, very ſoft when dug out of 
the Quarry, and. on that Account eaſily cut or ſaw d into 
Rely Squares or Eſcallops, to ſerve in Lieu of Tiles for 
the Covering of Houſes, See Covzr inc. * Tis ſometimes alſo 
uſed to make Tables of; to Pave withal, Sc. The Ancients 


were unacquainted with the Uſe of Mate, and inſtead thereof 


cover'd their Houſes with Shingle, as we read in Pliny. 
Beſides the Blne Slate, we have in England a Greyiſh Slate, 
call'd alſo Horſtam Stone, from a Town in $yſſex of that 
Name, where the greateſt Quantities of it are found. 


The Blue Slate, is a very light, laſting, and beautiful Co- 


vering but chargeable withal, in regard the Roof muſt be firſt 
Boarded over, the Hates hung on Tacks, and laid with 
| finer Mortar than Tiles. The Grey Sate is chiefly uſed in 

the Covering of Churches, Chappels, Chancels, c. 
"ig dearer than Tiles, but far more durable. The Timber 
of the Roof needs to be very ſtrong for theſe Grey Hates, 
it being almoſt double the Weight of Tiles, See II Lx. 

To judge of the Goodneſs of Hate, Mr. Colepreſß, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactious, orders it to be knock d againſt 
any hard Body, to make it yield a Sound: If the Sound be 
good and clear, the Stone is firm and good; otherwiſe, tis 
crazy. 

18 Method of proving its Goodneſs, is, by weighing 
it exaQly, then letting it lie 6 or 8 Hours under Water, 
and wiping it very clean, if it weighs more now than it did 
before, tis of that Kind that foaks in Water, and therefore 
will not long endure, without rotting the Lath or Timber. 
Another Method of Trial is, by placing a Hate half a Day 
perpendicularly in a Veſſel of Water, ſo as to reach a con- 
tiderable Height above the Level thereof: If the Slate be 
firm and cloſe, then it will not draw Water, that is, the 
Vater will not have aſcended above half an Inch above the 
Level of that in the Veſſel, nor that perhaps any where but 
at the Edges, the Texture whereof might be looſened by 
hewing ; but a bad Stone will have drawn the Water to the 
very Top, be it as high as it will. There are Hates in ſe- 
veral Places, which the moſt experienced Haters, or Co- 
verers, eonjecture to have continued on Houſes ſeveral Hun. 
dreds of Years, and are yet as firm as when firſt put up. 
M. Leibnits informs us, in the Hiſtory of the 5 
Academy, that in ſeveral Parts of the Dutchy of Brunſwick, 
particularly about Oſteroda, c. there are Horizontal Veins 
of Hate, wherein are found very exact and finiſh'd Repre- 
ſentations of various Kinds of Fiſhes and Plants, appearing 
in their natural Breadth and Length, but without any 
Thickneſs The ſame Impreſſions are alſo frequently found 
even in a Mixture of Copper and Silver, M. Leibnits ac- 
counts for this Appearance, by ſuppoſing the Lakes and 
Meadows of the Places to have been cover'd over with a 
Kind of Earth, which has buried the Fiſhes and Plants 3 or 
that ſome very muddy Water, much impregnated with 
Earth, has covered them up, or carried them away. This 
Earth he takes to have ſince hardned into Slate ; and length 
of Time, or ſome other Cauſe, to have conſumed the deli- 
cate Matter of the Fiſh, Sc. Much as the Bodies of Flies 
or Ants, which are found encloſed in Amber, are quite 
diſſipated, and nothing left but a mere Delineation, The 
Matter of the Fiſh, or Plant, thus conſumed, has left its 
Form impreſſed in the S/are, by means of the Cavity re- 
maining therein; which Cavity has been at length filled up 
with a Metallic Matter, Whether that the Subterranean 
Fire, in baking the Earth into Hate, has ſeparated the 
Metal therefrom ; or whether a Metallic Vapour penetrating 
the Slate, has become fix'd in theſe Cavities. 
SLAVE, a Perſon in the abſolute Power of a Maſter 
either by War or Conqueſt. See Srr van, | 2, 
We find no mention of Saves before the Deluge; but 
immediately after, vis. in the Curſe of Cain, Gen. ix. 25. 
whence tis eaſily inferred, that Servi tude commenced ſoon 
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Body of Soldiers hid 


aud, and France, as to Perſonal Servitude : 


from Scl/avus, which is the Name of a Scythian 2 


former will have it the Name of a People whom the Tali 


after that Time: For in Abraham's Time we fag; 
rally eſtabliſhed. Some will have it to LEI — Zee. 
under Nimrod, becauſe it was he who fir began to nced 
War, and of conſequence to make Captives; à . make 
ſuch as he took either in his Battles, or Irrupe; 2 bring 
Slavery. | | into 

The Romans called their Slaves Servi, from Fg 
to keep, ſave ; as being ſuch as were not kill l are 
faved, to yield Money either by Sale, or by their en 
Other Authors are of Opinion, that the Roman Name _ 
might come from that of Serbj; as that of 18 
Sclavi, a People. Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in E. 
i l Our Servants x2, 
not S/aves, but only ſubject to certain determinate Sery; e 
The Moment a S/ave ſteps on Engliſo Ground, he — 
Free. 15 

Sraves make a very conſiderable Article of the Traffick 
in America. The Enghſo South-Sea Company have the lo 
Privilege of furniſhing the Spaniſo et- Indies with 3 
by Treaty. See NE ORO. Menage and Voſſius derive the Word 
cording to the latter, whom Charlemagne condemne . 
petual Impriſonment, whence the Halians have made 1 
Schiavo, the Germans their S/aef, and we Slave : But the 


ans, 
ges of 3 
became 


and other Nations, uſed to buy to make Drud 
whence the proper Name of a Nation, in Time, 
the Name of a State or Condition. | 

Among the Romans, when a Slave was ſet at Liberty 
he changed his Name into a Surname ; took the Nomen 
or Pre-nomes of his Maſter ; to which he added the Cgn0- 


men or Nick-name he had been called by when a Have 


See LIBERTIN. 1 Civil Law, the Power of making 
Slaves is eſteem d a Right of Nations, and follows 2s 4 na. 
tural Conſequence of War. The Zacedemonians, ſay ſome, 
or as others ſay, the ¶HHriaus, firſt introduced the Pradlice; 
which the Romans not only approved of, but even in- 
vented new Manners of making of Haves: For Inſtance, a 
Man born Free, among them, might ſell his Freedom and be- 
come a Save, This voluntary Havery was firſt introduced 
by a Decree of the Senate, in the Time of the Emperor 
Clandius, and at length abrogated by Leo. The Romans 
had Power of Life and Death. over their Haves, which no 
other Nations had; and even this Severity was moderated 
by the Laws of the Emperors ; and by one of Alnan, it 
was made Copies to kill a Have without a Cauſe. The 
Slaves were eſteemed the proper Goods of their Maſters, 
and all they got omg 'd to them: Bur, if the Maſter were 
too cruel in his Domeſtic Corrections, he was obliged to {ell 
his Slave at a moderate Price. As Cavery was not abo- 
liſhed by the Goſpel, the Cuſtom of having Slaves laited a 
long Time in Chriſtendom. In the Time of Lows the 
Groſs, they were ſo numerous in Egypt, that twas found a 
difficult Matter to quell a Body of them who had made 
Head againſt their Maſters : Yet ZBarrholys, who lived in 
1300, obſerves, there were none left in his Time. | 

SLEASY Holland, a Kind of Holland thus call'd, be- 
cauſe made in Sileſia in Germany; and which, from its 
Slightneſs, occaſions all thin, ſlight, ill-wrought Hollands to 
be called Sleaſy. See HolLAND. 

SLEDGE, a Kind of Machine, or Carriage, without 
Wheels, for the Conveyance of very weighty Things, as 
huge Stones, Bells, Sc. The Dutch have a Kind of Hedhe, 
whereon they can carry a Veſſel of any Burthen by Land. 
It conſiſts of a Plank a Foot and a Half broad, and the 
Length of the Keel of a moderate Ship, raiſed a little be- 
hind, and hollow in the Middle; ſo that the Sides go a lit- 
tle allope, and are furniſh'd with Holes to receive Pins, Cc. 
The reſt is quite even. | 

SLEEP, that State wherein the Body appearing perfectly 
at Reſt, external Objects move the Organs of Senſe as ulu- 
ally, without exciting the uſual Senſations. See WA EIN C. 

SLEEP, according to Rohault, conſiſts in a Scarcity 
ee which occaſions that the Orifices or Pores of the 

erves in the Brain, whereby the Spirits uſed to flow into 
the Nerves, being no longer kept open by the Frequency ot 
the Spirits, ſhut of themſelves. Por this being ſuppoſed, 
as ſoon as the Spirits, now in the Nerves, ſhall be dif 
pated, the Capillaments of thoſe Nerves, having no Sup. 
plement of new Spirits, will become lax, and cohere 35 | 
cemented together; and ſo be unfit to convey any lm. 
preſſion to the Brain; beſides, the Muſcles being now void 
of Spirits, will be unable to move, or even ſuſtain the Mem- 
bers: Thus will Senſation, and Motion, be both deſtroyed. 
See SEN8ATION, MuscuLan Morton, SpIR ITS, c. 

Steep is broke off unnaturally, when any of the Or. 
gans of Senſe are ſo briskly acted on, that the Action! 
propagated to the Brain: For upon this, the few 8p. 
rits remaining in the Brain, are all called together, and 
unite their Forces to unlock the Pores of the Nerves. Cc. 
But if no Object ſhould thus. affect the Organ, yet Sleep 
would in ſome Time be broke off naturally; for the Qua" 


tity of Spirits generated in S/eep, would at length be 1 
gre 1 


\ 
chat, ſtretching out the Entrances of the Nerves, they 
1 open tuemſelves a Fafſage, | | 
voce regard to Medicine, S/eep is defined, by Boerhaave, 
| wi t State of the Medulla of the Brain, wherein the 
to be © 30 not receive ſo copious, nor ſo forcible an Influx 
Nees from the Brain as is required to enable the Organs 
of * and voluntary Motion, to perform their Offices. 
of den immediate Cauſe hereof appears to be the Scarcity 
*. Spirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome 
of All to be recruited, the minute Veſſels, before inflated, 
Time flaccid and fall: Or elſe, tis owing to ſuch a 
become of the thicker Blood againſt the Cortex of the 
f N that the Medulla, becoming likewiſe compreſſed by 
1105 tiouity with the Cortex, the Paſſage of the Spirits is 
15 oy The natural Cauſe of Jeep is any Thing that 
obſiru ibute to theſe two. And hence its Effects are un- 
Jod: For in Sleep ſeveral Functions are ſuſpended, their 
2 | Muſcles are at Reſt; the Spirits ſcarce flow 


= chang'd, but an Equilibrium obtains throughout ; 


there is no Difference of Preflyre on the Veſlels, nor of Ve- 


the Humours. The Motion of the Heart, Lungs, 


Jocity in tee ee He⸗ ö 
jes. Viſcera, c. is increaſed; nor is it chang'd 
1 by the Action of the Senſes, or of volunta- 


Motions : The Effects of which are, that the Vital 
© Humourscirculate more ftrongly and equably thro? the Canals, 
which are now freer, laxer, and opener, as not being compreſ- 
{d by the Muſcles. Hence the lood is driven lets forcibly, 
indeed, into the Lateral Veſſels, but more equably; thro 
the greater Veſſels, both more ſtrongly, and more equably, 
Thus are the Lateral Fibres ſenſibly filled, as being leſs 
traverſed, and at length remain at reſt, with the Juices they 
bare collected: Hence the lateral adipoſe Cells become 
fled and diſtended with an Oily Matter. By this means 
the Circulation, being almoſt wholly perform'd in the larger 
Blood Veſſels, becomes gradually flower, and at length 
ſcarce ſenſible, if the S/eep be too long continued: Thus, 
in moderate S/cep, is the Matter of the Chyle beſt converted 
into Krum; that, into thinner Humours ; and thoſe, into 
Nouriſhment. The Attrition of the ſolid Parts is leſs con- 
fiderable ;. the cutaneous Secretion is increaſed, and all the 
reſt diminiſh'd. The Parts wore off are now beſt ſupplied, as 
an equable, continual Repletion, reſtores the Humours, and 
repairs the Solids, the preventing and diſturbing Cauſes being 
then at reſt. In the mean Time, that the nutritious Matter 
js beſt prepared; there is an Aptitude in the Veſſels to re- 
ceire, and in the Humours to enter, and the Means of Ap- 
lication, and Conſolidation, are at liberty: Hence, a new 
ProduBtion, and Accumulation, of Animal Spirits, in all the 
Humours, as to Matter, and in the minuteſt Veſſels as to 
Repletion : The Conſequence of which is, an Aptitude for 
Waki;g, and an In-aptitude for Sep; fo that upon the firit 
Occaſion the Man awakes, See NuTRITION, ESC. 

Some of the more extraordinary Phznomena* of Sleep, 


yet to be accounted for, are; That when the Head is hot, 


and the Feet cold, Leeb is impracticable: That ſpirituous 
Liquors firſt bring on Drunkenneſs, then S/cep: That Perſpi- 
ration, during the Time of Sleep, is twice as great as at 
other Times : That upon 8 too long, the Head grows 
heavy, the Senſes dull, the Memory weak, with Coldnels, 
Pituitouſneſs, an Indiſpofition of the Muſcles for Motion, 
and a want of Perſpiration. That much Heeping will ſuſtain 
Life a long Time, without either Meat or Drink: That 
upon a laudable Sleep, there always follows an Expanſion of 
all the Muſcles, a repeated Yawning, and the Muſctes and 
Nerves acquire a new Agility: That Fætus's always 
ſeep ; Children often, Youth more than grown Perſons, 
and they more than old Men; and that People, riſing 
from violent Diſtempers, /eep much more than when per- 
a” at Health. | | | 

SLIDING, in Mechanicks, called, y ſome Authors, 
Superinceſſus Radens, is, when the ſame Point of a Body, 
moving along a Surface, deſcribes a Line on that Surface : 
= is the Motion of a Parallelepiped, protruded along 
à Liane, | 

SLIDING RULE, a Mathematical Inſtrument, ſerving 
to work Queſtions in Gauging, Meaſuring, Sc. without the 
Uſe of Compaſſes; merely by the . Aing of the Parts of 
the Inſtrument one by another, the Lines and Diviſions 
Whereof give the Anſwer, by Inſpection. See RurE. 

This Inftrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by 
various Authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſpal, Gunter, 
Hunt, and . but the moſt uſual and uſeful ones, 
xe thoſe of Everard and Coggeſpal ; the Deſcription, and 

ſes whereof, are as follow. Hg 3 

Hverard's SLI DIXG-RvlE is principally uſed in Gauging. 
ee Gavcinc. 

is ordinarily made of Box, a Foot long, an Inch broad, 
and f thick. i 
vide whereof 4 5 and d, Tab. Surveying, Fig. 17. is a 
f0ove ; and two ſmall Scales, or Hiding. Pieces, 1m, u, to 


I 


again 


It conſiſts of three Parts: A Rule, on each 


ſide in the Grooves, When both theſe Pieces are drawn out 
to their full Extent, the Inſtrument is three Food 5 * 
On the firſt broad Face of the Inſtrument 2 b, are fou 


Lines of Numbers; for the Properties, Sc. whereof ſee . 
of NbMIRRS. The firſt mark A, conliling of two Radius 


number'd 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 1; and then | 
5, Sc. to 10. Gn this Line are four Braſs Coins: Ay 
two in each Radius; one in each whereof is mark'd NM B; 


to ſignify that the Numbers tis ſet a ainſt, 2150.40 are the 
Cubic Inches in a Malt-Buſhel; the he — 2 
with A, to ſignify that the Numbers they are ſet a ainſt, 
vis. 282, are the Cubic Inches in an Ale-Gallon. If ſe- 
cond and third Lines of Numbers, are on the Hiding Pieces; 
and are exactly the ſame with the firſt. Cloſe to the Fi- 
gure 7, in the firſt Radius, is a Dot mark'd & i, ſet di- 
rectly over 707, denoting 707 to be the Side of a Square 
inſcribed in a Circle, whole Diameter is Unity, Cloſe to 
9 is another Dor, mark'd Se, ſet over 886, which is the 
Side of a Square, equal to the Area of a Circle; whoſe 
Diameter is Unity, Another Dot, nigh W, is ſet over 
231, the Number of Cubic Inches in a Wine-Gallon ; and 
another near C, is ſet over 3.14 the Circumference of a 
Circle, whoſe Diameter is Unity, The fourth Line of 
Numbers, mark'd M D, to Ggaity Malt Depth, is a bros 
ken Line of two REINER ng vol 2, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 7 
„2, I, 9, 8, 7, Oc. the Numbers bein ſet direct 
2 ſt M E on 1 firſt Radius. a : 
On the ſecond broad Face, mark'd c d, are 1®, A Line 
of Numbers of one Radius, number'd 1, 2, 3, and to 10, 
noted by the Letter D. On this are four Centre-Pins, the 
firſt, mark'd W G, is the Gauge-Point for a Wine-Gallon, 
i. e. the Diameter of a Cylinder, whoſe Height is an Inch, 
and Content 23x Cubic — or a Wine Gallon, which 
is 17-15 Inches: The ſecond Centre- pin A G ſtands at 
the Gauge Point for an Ale-Gallon, which is 18.95 Inches. 
The third M S ſtands at 86.3 the Side of a Square, 
whoſe Content is equal to the Inches in a ſolid Buſhel. The 
fourth M R. is the Gauge- point for a Malt-buſhel, which is 
52.32 Inches. 29. Two Lines of Numbers on the $/i4ir;g+ 
Piece, which are exactly the ſame as thoſe on the Hiding- 
Piece on the other Side. Cloſe to the Diviſion 8 is a Dot 
mark'd c, which is ſet to 995, the Area of a Circle, 
whoſe Diameter is Unity ; and another mark'd 4, ſtands 
at 785, the Area of a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Unity. 
wo Lines of Segments, each number'd 1, 2, 3, to 100; 
firſt, for finding the Ulage of a Cask taken, as the 


Ay 
** 


by 
the 


Middle Fruſtum of a Spheroid, lying with its Axis parallel 


to the Horizon; and the other, for finding the Ulage of a 
Cask ſtanding. 

Again, on one of the narrow Sides, noted e, are 1% A 
Line of Inches, number'd 1, 2, z, &c. to 12, each ſub- 
divided into 10 equal Parts- 29. A Line, by which, with 
that of Inches, we find a mean Diameter for a Cask, in the 
Figure of a Middle Fruſtum of a Spheroid : Tis number'd 
1, 2, 3, c. to 7, and mark'd Syferoid. zo. A Line for 
finding the mean Diameter of a Cask, in the Figure of the 
Middle Fruſtum of a Parabolic Spindle, which Gaugers 
call, the Second Variety of Cats; Tis number'd 1, 2, 
3, Sc. and noted Second Variety. 4% A Line, by which 
we find the mean Diameter of a Cask of the Third Variety, 


7. e. of a Cask in the Figure of two Parabolic Conoids, 


abutting on a common Baſe; tis 
and noted Third Variety. 
On the other narrow Face, mark'd 5 are, 10. A Foot di- 
vided into 100 equal Parts, mark'd F M. 20. A Line ot 


number'd x, 2, 3, Sc. 


Inches, like that before-mention'd, noted I M. ze. A Line 


for finding the mean Diameter tor the fourth Variety of 
Casks, which is the Middle Fruſtum of two Cones, abuttin 
on a common Baſe. It is number'd 1, 2, 3, Ec. and me 
F C, ſignifying Fruſtum of a Cone. | 
Note, on the Backſide of the two Miding- Pieces are a Line 
of Inches, from 13 to 36, when the two Pieces are put End- 
wiſe; and againſt that, the correſpondent Gallons, or Hun- 
dred Parts, that any ſmall Tub, or the like open Veſſel 
(from 13 to 36 Inches Diameter) will contain at one Inch 


deep. 
Uſe of Everard's SLIDIN- RULEZ. 


1% To multiply ove Number by another. Suppoſe 4 re: 
quired to be multiplied by 6: Set 1 on the Line of Num- 
ber 8 B, to 4 on the Line A; then, againſt 6 upon B is 
24, the Product ſought upon A. Again, to multiply 26 by 
68, ſet 1 on B to 26 on A; then, againſt 68 on B is 1768 
on A, the Product ſought. 

20. To divide one Number by another. Suppoſe 24 to be 
divided by 4: Set gonB to 1 on A; then againſt 24 on 
B is 6 on A, which is the Quotient. Again, to divide 952 
by 143 ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 on A you 
have on B, 65, which is the Quotient, 

3%. To ⁊corꝶ the Rule of Three, If 8 give 20, what 
will 22 give? Set 8 on B to 20 on A, then againſt 22 on 
B ſtands 55 on A; the Number fought. | 
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4» To find a mean Proportional betereen two Numbers; Sup- 
poſe between 30 and 34: Set 30 on C to 952 on D; then 
agua 72 on -C you have 60 on D, which is the Mean 
required. | | 
p N To extract the Square Root of a Number. Apply the 
Lines C and D to one another, ſo as zo at the End of D 
be even with 10 at the End of C; then are theſe two Lines 
a Table, ſhewing the Square Root of any Number leſs than 
1000000 by Inſpection: For againſt any Number on C, 
the Number aniwering to it on D, is the Square Root 
thereof, Note, If the given Number confiſt of 1, 3, 5, or 
7 Places, ſeek it on the firſt Radius, on the Line C, and 
againſt it is the Root required at DP). a ä 
60. Either the Diameter, or Circumference of a Circle, be- 
ing given; to find the other: Set x on the Line A againſt 3, 
141 (to which is writ C) on the Line B; and againſt any 
Diameter on the Line A, you have the Circumference on B; 
and contrariwiſe : thus, The Diameter being 20 Inches, the 
Circumference will be 62.831 Inches; and the Circumfe- 
rence being 94, 237, the Diameter will be 30. : 

49. The Diameter of a Circle given, to fnd the Area in In- 
ches, or in Ale or Wine-Gallons. Suppoſe the Diameter 20 In- 
ches, what is the Area? Set 1 upon D, to 785 (noted 4) 
on C; then againſt 20 on D 1s 314.159 the Area re- 
quired, Now to find that Circle's Area in Ale. Gallons, ſet 
18.25 (mark'd AG) upon D, to 1 on C; then againſt 
the Diameter 20 upon D, is the Number of Ale-Gallons on 
C, viz. 1. 11. The ſame may ſerve for Wine-Gallons, Re- 
gard only had to the proper Gauge-Point. 

8. The two Diameters of an Ellipſis being given, to find 
the Area in Ale-Gallons : Suppoſe the Tranſverſe Diameter 
72 Inches, and the Conjugate 30: Set 359.05 the Square 
of the Gauge-point on B, to one of the Diameters (ſuppoſe 
50) on A; then againſt the other Diameter 72 on B, you 
will have the Area on A, vis. 190.02 Gallons, the Content 
of this Ellipfis at one Inch deep. The like may be done 
for Wine-Gallons, if inſtead of 359.05 you uſe 249.11 
the Square of the Gauge-Point for Wine-Gallons. 

90. To find the Area of a Triangular Surface in Ale-Gal- 
dans: Suppoſe the Baſe of the Triangle 260 Inches, and 
the hy e let fall from the oppoſite Angle 110 In- 
ches; Set 282 (mark'd A) uponB to 130, balf the Baſe on 
A: Then againſt 110 on B is 50.7 Gallons on A. 

10. To find the Content of an Oblong in Ale-Gallons : 


Suppoſe one Side 130 Inches, and the other 180; ſet 282 


on B to 180 on A; then againſt 130 upon B is 82.97 Ale- 
Gallons, the Area required. 

119. To find the Content of a regular Polygon in Ale- 
Gallons, one of the Sides being given: Find the Length 
of the Perpendicular let fall from the Centre to one of 
the Sides: This multiplied by half the Sum of the 
Sides, gives the Area, For an Inſtance: Suppoſe a Pen- 
tagon, whoſe Side is x Inch; here, the Perpendicular 
will be found 837, by ſaying, As the Sine of half the 
Angle at the Centre, which in this Polygon is 369, is to 
halt the given Side 3, ſo is the Sine of the Complement of 
36, vis, 54? to the Perpendicular aforeſaid, Whence the 
Area of a Pentagon, whoſe Side is Unity, will be found 
1.72 Inches, which divided by 282, give 1.0061, the 
Ale-Gallons in that Polygon. | | 

129%. To find the Content of a Cylinder in Ale-Gallons : 
Suppoſe the Diameter of the Baſe of the Cylinder 120 In- 
ches, the Perpendicular Height will be 36 Inches: Set there- 
fore the Gauge-Point (A G) to the Height, 36 on C; then 
againſt 120, the Diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the Con- 
tent in Ale-Gallons. | | 

13%. The Bung, and Head-Diameters, of any Cask, tage- 
ther with its Length, being given; to find its Content in Ale, 
or Wine-Gallons. 

19. Suppoſe the Length of a Cask taken, (as the 
Middle Fruſtum of a Spheroid which is the firſt Caſe or 
Variety) be 40 Inches, its Head-diameter 24 Inches, and 
Bung diameter 32 Inches; ſubtract the Head · diameter from 
that of the 7 the Difference is 8, Look, then, for 
8 Inches on the Line of Inches, on the firſt narrow Face of 
the Rule; and againſt it, on the Line Spheroid ſtands 
5.6 Inches, which added to the Head-Diameter 24, gives 
29.6 Inches for that Cask's Mean. Diameter: Set therefore 
the Gauge-Point for Ale (mark'd A G) on D, to 40 on C; 
and againſt 29.6 on D, is 97.45, the Content of the Cask 
in Ale-Gallons. If the Gauge- Point for Wine ( mark'd 
WS) be uſed inſtead of that for Ale; you will have the 
Veſſel's Content in Wine-Gallons. 

20. If a Cask, of the ſame Dimenſions as the former be 
taken (as the Middle Fru a parabolic Spindle, which 
is the Second Variety) ſee what Inches, and Parts, on the 
Line mark'd Second Variety, ftand againſt the Difference 
of the Bung and Head-Diameters, which in this Example 
is 8; and you will find 5. 1 Inches, which added to 24, 
the Head-Diameter makes 29.1 _ the Mean-Dia- 
meter of the Catk: Set therefore 


5 


6861 


e Rule, as before, and 


ainſt 29. Inches, you will have 94 
for the x. of the Cack, 1 Ale Clas 

30, If the Cask taken be the Middl . 
parabolic Conoids, which is the Third Fro two 
8 Inches, the Difference of the Head and Bun 4. 2ainſt 
on the Line of Inches, you will find 4:57 Inches ety 
Line called Third Variety; this added as before Wan 
28.57 for the Cask's Mean- Diameter: Proceedin 20 guet 
ſore, you will find the Content 90.8 Gallons. 8 U be. 

©, If the Cask taken be the Fruſtums of two 
which is the Fourrh Variety, againſt g Inches on dcn 
of Inches, you will find on the Line mark d P C, bin 
ches to be added to 24 Inches: The reſt, carried 11 ir 
fore, gives the Content of the Cask 87.93 Ale-Gallow. be 

148. A Cask partly empty, lying with irs Axis para 
the Horizon; to find the Quantity of Liquor therein: Find ut 
whole Content, as above; which ſuppoſe 97-455 Gallo 1 
and 1 the Inches, left dry, 8, and the Bung:Diamere 

2 : . Then, as the Bung-Diameter on C is to 100 on _ 

ine of Segments L, ſo are the dry Inches on C to a fourth 
Number on the Line of Segments: And as 100 upon B 
to the Cask's whole Content on A, ſo. is that · fourth * 
to the Liquor wanting to fill up the Cask; which, ſub. 
tracted from the whole Contents of the Cask, gives the Li. 
quor remaining therein. E Gr. Set 32, the | dd 
ter on C, to 100 on the Segment Line L; then againſt h 
the dry Inches on C, ſtands 17.6 on the Segment Line: 
Set therefore 100 on B, to the Casks whole Content on A. 
and againſt 17.6 on B, you have 16.5 Gallons on A; Gy. 
tracting therefore the ſaid Gallons from 97-45, the 
Veſſel's whole Content; the Liquor in the Cask wil de 
$0.95 Gallons. 

159. A Cast partly ſtanding upright, or with its Ari ter. 
Pemdictlar to the Horizon, to find the Liquor therein. Sup- 
poſe the Length of the Cask 40 Inches, and 10 of them dry; 
ſet 40 Inches, on the Line C, to 100 on the Segment Line 
8; and againſt 10, the dry Inches on the Line C, ſtands 
24-2 on H the Segment Line. Set, then, 14+ on B, to 
97-455, the Cask s whole Content on A; and again 
24-2 on B, you will have 23;5 Gallons, which is what 
is wanting to fill up the Cask: This, therefore, ſubtracd 
from the whole Content 97.455, gives 73-955 Gallons, 
for the Quantity of Liquor remaining in the Cask. 

16% To find the Content of any rigbt-angled Parallelepipel 
gr. a Ciftern, Uting-Fat, or the like) in Malt-Buſjls, 
poſe the Length of the Baſe 80 Inches, the Breadth go, 

Depth 9 Inches: Set the Breadth 5o on B, to the 
Depth 9 on C; then againſt the Length 80 on A, ſtands 
16.3 Buſhels on B, the Number required. 

Coggeſhal's 8LIDINe-Rurx, is principally uſed in mea- 
ſuring of the Superficies, the Solidity of Timber, Oc. See 
Mx asvrinc, c. 

It conſiſts of two Rulers, each a Foot long, which are framed, 
or put together, various ways; ſometimes they are made 
to ſlide by one another, like Glaziers Rules: Sometimes 2 
Groove is made in the Side of a common two-foot Jain!- 
Rule, and a thin Sliding-Prece put in, and Coggeſpal's Lines 
added on that Side: But the moſt uſual and commodious 
way, is to have one of the Rulers ſlide along a Groove made 
along the Middle of the other, as 'tis repreſented in Table 
Surveying, Fig. 18. 

On the Hiding-Side of the Rule are four Lines of Num- 
bers, three whereof are double, that is, are Lines to two 
Radius's, and one, a fingle broken Line of Numbers: The 
three firſt, mark d A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, Cc. to 93 
then 1, 2, 3, £9c, to 10. Their Conſtruction, Uſe, Oc. are 
the ſame as thoſe on Everard's Sliding-Rule. The ſingle 
Line, called the Girt-Zine, and noted D, whoſe Radius 1s 
equal to the two Radius's of any of the other Lines, is 
broke for the eaſier meaſuring of Timber, and figured 4 5 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, £96. 4 to 5. It is divided into 10 


(E 
Su 
an 


Parts, and each xoth ſubdivided into 4, and ſo on to 10, Oc. 


On the back-fide of the Rule, are, 10. A Line of luch- 
Meaſure, from x to 12 ; each Inch being divided and ſub- 
divided. 29. A Line of Foot-Meaſure ; conſiſting of one 
Foot, divided into 100 equal Parts, and figured 10, 20, 

o, £9c. The Back-fide of the S/iding-Piece is divided into 
nches, Halfs, Sc. and figured from 12 to 24; ſo that 
when ſlid out, there may be a Meaſure of two Foot. 


Uſe of Coggeſhal's Sr1nine-RuLs, in Meaſiri'y 
Plain Superficies. 


1. To meaſure a Square. Suppoſe, E. gr. the Sides be 
each 5 Peet, Get y on the Line B, to 5 8 the Line A; 
then againſt 5 on the Line B, is 25 Feet; the Content of 
the Square on the _ A. 1 
2. To meaſure a Square. Suppoſe the lon 
18 Foot, aw the ſhores ana Set * the Line B, to 10 
on the Line A; then againſt 18 Foot, on the Line B,. is 
180 Feet, the Contents on the Line A, . 7 
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wh 4 Rhombus. Suppolt the Side 12 Feet, and 
3. ace endicular 10 fal from one of the obtuſe 
the te bag the poles Side, 9 Feet: Set 1, on the Line B, 
gh Lins of the Side, on the Line A; then againſt 
| of the Perpendicular on the Line B, is 108 

95 a tent. T5 | I FF 
Feet, 43 aſure 4 Triangle. Suppoſe the Baſe Seven Feet, 
he Length of the Ferpendicular let fall from the op- 
* le to the Baſe, 4 Feet: Set 1 on the Line B, to 


te g 

ine A; then againſt half the by wy mage 
Top ny the Live B, is 14 on the Line A, for the 
Content of the Triangle. | 


the Content of a Circle its Diameter being given, 
5 = Diameter ER Feet : 'Set 1x on the Girt-Line 
* 99 on the Line C; 


4 7 4 the Content of an Oval or HAlipſis. Suppoſe the 


| de ier Line, to 9 on the Line C; then, againſt the leſs 
News This done, find the Content of a Circle, whoſe 
Diameter is 6 Feet; this, when found, by the laſt Article, 


will be equal 


Copgeſhal's Sirvine-Rvts, in the Meaſurin 
* Timber. ; FP 


1, To meaſure Timber the uſual Way, Take the Length 
jn Feet, Half. Feet, and, if required, Quarters ; Then mea- 
fare half way back again; there girt the Tree with a ſmall 
Cord or Line; double this Line twice, very evenly, and mea- 
ure this fourth Part of the Girt or Perimeter, in Inches, 
Halves, and Quarters. The' Dimenſions thus taken, the 
Timber is to be meaſured as if Square, and the Fourth of the 
Girt taken for the Side of the Square, thus; Set x2 on the 
Girt-Line D, to the Length in Feet on the Line C, then 
apainit the Side of the Square, on the Girt-Line D, taken 
in Inches, you have, on the Line C, the Content of the 


Tree in Feet, ; : | 

For an Inſtance: Suppoſe the Girt of a Tree, in the Middle, 
be 60 Inches, and the Length 30 Feet, to find the Content, 
ſet 12 on the Girt Line D, and 30 Feet on the Line C; 
then againſt 15, one Fourth of 60, on the Girt-Line D, is 
468 Feet; the Content on the Line C. If the Length 
ſhould be 9 Inches, and the Quarter of the Girt 35 Inches; 
here, as the Length is beneath a Foot, meaſure it on the 
Line of Foot-meaſure, and ſee what decimal Part of a Foot 
it makes, which you will find 75. Set 12, therefore, on the 
Girt Line to 75 on the firſt Radius of the Line C, and 
api 35 on the Girt Line is 64 Feet on C, for the 

ntent. | 

20 To meaſure rund Timber the true Way. The former 
Method, though that generally in Uſe, is not quite juſt. 'To 
meaſure Timber accurately, inſtead of the Point 12 on the 
Girt Line, uſe another, vis. 10.635 ; at which there ſhould 


Square equal to a Circle, whoſe Diameter is 12 Inches. For 
an Inſtance : Suppoſe the Length 15 Feet, and 2 of the Girt 
92 Inches: Set the Point 10.635 to 15 the Length; then 
againſt 42 on the Girt Line is 233 Feet for the Content 
fought; whereas by the common Way, there ariſes only 184 
Feet, In effect, the common Meaſure is only to the true 
Meaſure, as 11 to 14. See TimBzs. 

3* To meaſure a Cube: Suppoſe the Sides to be 6 Feet 
each; ſet 12 on the Girt Line D, to 6 on C; then againſt 
72 Inches (the Inches in 6 Feet) on the Girt Line, is 216 
Feet on C, which is the Content required. | 

o meaſure unequally-ſquared Timber; that is, where 
the Breadth and Depth are not equal. Meaſure the Length 
of the Piece, and the Breadth and Depth (at the End) in 
Inches : Then find a mean Proportional between the Breadth 
and Depth of the Piece. This mean Proportional is the 
vide of a Square, equal to the End of the Piece ; which 
found, the Piece may be meaſur'd as Square Timber. For an 


the Breadth 23 Inches, and the Depth 13 Inches: Set 23 
on the Girt Line D, to 23 on C; then againſt 13 on C is 
17.35 on the Girt Line D, for the mean Proportional. 
gun, ſetting 12 on the Girt Line D, to 13 Feet, the 
Length on the Line C; againſt 17.35 on the Girt Line, is 
aj Feet, the Content. 
, 5' To meaſure taper Timber: The Length being meaſured 
4.Ceet, Note, one third of it; which is found thus Set 3 on 
e Line A, to the Length on the Line B; then againſt 1 
an A, is the third Part on B: Then if the Solid be round, 
rey = the Diameter at each End in Inches, and ſubtract 
* leſs Diameter from the greater; add half the dif- 
8 to the leſſer Diameter; the Sum is the Diameter in 
* middle of the Piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the Girt to 


£83. 


be placed a Centre- pin. This 10.635 is the Side of a 


Inftance : Let the Length of the Piece of Timber be 13 Feet; 


they were unknown to the Ancients, 


SLU 
the Len 


gth of the Line C, and againft the Di 
middle, on the Girt Line, is a ary Te range gol 
C. Again, ſet 13.54 on the Girt Line to the third Part of 
the Le th on the Line C; then againſt halt the Difference 
on the Girt Line, is another * the Line C, 
theſe two fourth Numbers added together, give the Content. 
For an Inſtance; Let the Length 27 = (one Third 
whereof is 9) the Aa Diameter 22 Inches, and the leſſet 
18 ; the Sum of the Two will be 40, their Difference 4. 
and half the Difference 2, which added to the leſs Diameter, 
os 20 Inches for the Diameter in the middle of the 
iece. Nom ſet 13.54 on the Girt Line, to 25 on the 
Line C, and againſt 20 on D, is 58.9 Feet. Again, ſet 
13.54 of the Girt Line to 9 on the Line C; and againſt 
- on _ _ Line r by 20) is 196 Parts; there- 
ore, by adding 39.9 Feet to 126 Feet, the Sum is 30 
Feet the Cue F SIE 1 eg 

If the Timber be Square, and have the ſame Dimenſions; 
that is, the 7 27 Feet, the Side of the greater End 
22 Inches, and that of the leſſer 18 Inches, to find the Con- 
tent: Set 12 on the Girt Line to 27 the Length on the Line 
O, and againſt 20 Inches, the Side of the mean Square on 
the Girt Line, is 75-4 Feet. Again, ſet 12 on the Girt 
Line to 9 Feet, one Third of the Length, on the Line C, 
and againſt 2 Inches, half the Difference of the Squares of 
the Ends on the Girt Line, is 25 Parts of a Foot, both to- 
gether make 75.65 Feet, the Content of the Solid. 

The Girt or Circumference of a Tree, or round Piece of 
Timber given; to find the Side of a Square within, or the 
Number of Inches of a Side, when the round Timber is Squar”d, 
Set 10 on A to g on B, then againſt the Girt on A, are the 
Inches for the Side of the _ on the Line B. 

SLING, Fundus, a String-loſtrument ſerving for the caſting 
Stones with the greater Violence. -—-P/iny, L. 7. C. 56. attri- 
butes the Invention of the Sing to the Phenicians. Vegetius 
attributes it to the Inhabitants of the Balearic Iſlands; who 
were famous in Antiquity, for the dextrous Management 
thereof. Horus and Strabo ſay they had three Kinds of 


Sings; ſome longer, others ſhorter, which they uſed ac- 


cording as their Enemies were nearer or more remote. Diodo- 
rus adds, that the firſt ſerved them for a Head-band, the 
ſecond for a Girdle, and that the 'Third they conſtantly cars 
ried with them in the Hand. | 
SLINGING, is uſed variouſly at Sea; but chiefly for 
the hoiſting up Casks or other heavy Things, with Kings 
or Contrivances of Ropes, ſpliced into themſelves at either 
-_ with an Eye big enough to hold the Thing to be 
ung. 


from a Branch, or a Branch from an Arm of the Tree: and ſo 
a mp may haye its Rents double and treble Slipped, or its 
Stalk ragged. 

SLOOP, is a floating Veſſel of the Shallop-kind. Ses 
FroaTiNG VESSEL. 

In our Navy, they are Attenders on the Men of War 
_ are uſually about 60 Ton, and carry about 30 Men. See 

AVY. 

SLOUGH, a deep and muddy Place; alſo the caſt Skin 
of a Snake, the Damp of a Coal-pit, and the Scar of a Wound, 
are ſo called. The Hough of a Wild Boar is the Bed, Soil, 
or Mire, wherein he wallows, or in which he lies in the Day- 
time: Sough (in Hunting) is uſed for a Company of ſome 
Sorts of W1ild-Beafts. 

SLUICE, a Frame of Timber, Stone, or other Matter, 
ſerving to retain and raiſe the Water of a River, Sc. and, on 
Occaſion, to let it paſs: Such is the S/nice of a Mill, which 
ops and collects the Water of a Rivulet, c. to let it fall, 
at length, in the greater Plenty upon the Mill-wheel : ſuch 
alſo are thoſe uſed as Vents or 
Land: And ſuch are the Slnices of Handers, c. which ſerve 
to prevent the Waters of the Sea overflowing the lower 
Lands, except when there is Occafion to drown them. 

Sometimes there is a kind of Canal incloſed between two 
Gates or Slnices, in artificial Navigations, to ſave the Water, 
and render the Paſſage of Boats equally eaſy, and ſafe, upwards 
and downwards; as in the Juices of Briare in France, which 
are a kind of maſſive Walls, built Parallel to each other at 
the Diſtance of 20 or 24 Feet, cloſed with _ Gates, 
at each End, between which is a kind of Canal or Chamber, 
confiderably longer than broad, wherein a Veſſel being in- 
cloſed, the Water is let out at the firſt Gate, by which the 
Veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 Foot, and paſs'd out of this Canal 
into another much higher. By ſuch means a Boat is convey'd 
out of the Louursè into the S2yne, though the Ground between 
them be raiſed above 150 Feet higher than either of thoſe 
Rivers. The Word is form'd of the French, Eſtuſe, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, Excluſa, found in the Salic 
Law in the ſame Senſe. But this is to be reſtrained to the 
Sluices of Mills, Oc. for as to thoſe ſerving to raiſe Veſſels, 
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SLIPPING (among Gardeners) 1s the 88 a Sprig. 


rains to diſcharge Water off 
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of Nitre, with an inflammable Spirit « 


. SMACK, is a ſmall Veſſel with but one Maſt, Sce Masr. 
Sometimes, ſuch ate employed as Tenders on a Man of 
War, and they are alſo uſed for ng one Coaſts. 
. SMALL-POX, Varia. See Pox and VARIoIn. 
S MALI, a kind of Mineral Matter, prepared and puri- 
fied Abroad, and brought hither, ſometimes in Form of a 
blue Powder, and ſometimes in Cakes ; chiefly uſed _ 
with Starch, to give Linens the figet and clearer Caſt; and 
beſt known by the Name of Stone: llue. See BLvE. 5 
The Preparation of Salt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, 
we have deſcribed in the Philoſophical Trunſactions by 
Dr. Krieg; Who tells us, that the Matter tis made of, is 
the Mineral Stone, called Cobalt or Caamia, which being 
pulveriz'd, and the lighter Stuff waſh'd away, the Remainder 
is laid on a Furnace, and by a Fire, underneath and aſide it, 
the Flames whereof are reverberated over it, a Matter is 
ſeperated from it in Form of a Smoak, which ſticking to 
the Walls, makes what we call Arſeric. See ArSENIC. 
When the Cobalt has done ſmoaking, tis cool'd, mix*d with 
Pot-aſnes and Powder of white Flint-ſtones, the Mixture 
ut in Pots, and melted for five or ſix Hours in a Furnace. 
y this means, the Matter is form'd into a blue Glaſs, 
which being put in cold Water, cracks and grows tender, 
and is at length powder'd by an Engine, the fineſt part ſe- 
parated by a Sieve, put into a Mill, and ground in Water, 
into the fineſt Powder, which by waſhing is ſtill further ſe- 


- 2 from the coarſer, then dried in warm Chambers, 


arrell'd up, and ſent away. „ 
SMARAGD, a precious Stone of a green Colour, very 
Beautiful and Brilliant, See Pxzcrovs STONE. . 
The Oriental Smgeragas are the moſt in Eſteem, as being 
the hardeſt, and their Splendor the moſt vigorous ; fo as 
even to tinge the ambient Air with their Greenneſs, Great 
Virtues are aſcribed to the Smaragd. Cardan and others 
ſay, it reſiſts Plagues, Poiſons and Dyſſenteries; that it re- 
freſhes the 1 So. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, opaezyd ©. | 
SMECTYMNUUS, a Term that made ſome Figure in the 
Time of the Civil Wars, and during the Inter- regnum. It was 


 form'd of the initial Letters of the Names of Five eminent 
| Presbyterian Miniſters of that Time, vis. Stephen Marſhal, 


£4miund Calanty, Thomas Yung, Matthew Newcomer, and 
William Spurſto, who, together, wrote a Book againſt Epiſ- 


copacy, in the Lear 1641, whence they and their Retainers, 


were called Snectymmudus. — . 

SMELL, Odor, with regard to the Organ, is an Im- 
preſſion made on the Noſe, by little Particles continually 
exhaling from odorous Bodies, See Nos, Oc. 

Smell, with regard to the Object, is the Figure and Diſ- 
Poſition of Odorous Effluvia, which ſticking on the Organ, 
Excite the Senſe of Selling. See SMELLING. 

With regard to the Soul, Snell is the Perception of the 
Impreſſion of the Object on the Organ, or the Affection in 
the Soul reſuiting therefrom, See SENSE. IL ar 
The Chymiſts teach, that Sulphur is the Principle of all 
Smells, and that theſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the Sulphur 
in the odorous Body, is more or leſs dried and exalted. Sul- 
Phur, they ſay, is the Foundation of Odors, as Salt is of Sa- 


* 
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vors, and Mercury of Colours. See SMELLING. | 
Snell, like Taſte, conſiſts altogether in the Arrangement, 
Compofition and Figure of the Parts; as appears from the 
following Experiments of Mr. Boyle; 
1? From a Mixture of Two Bodies, each whereof, is, of 


Itſelf, void of all Snell; a very uri nous Sell may be drawn: 


That is, by the Grinding of Quick-lime with Sal-Am- 
moniac. 25 By the Admixture of common Water, which of it- 


ſelf, is void of Snell, or inodorous; another inodorous Body 


may be made to emit a very rank Snell. Thus Camphor 
diflolved in Oil of Vitriol, is inodorous; yet mix'd with 
Water, immediately exhales a very ſtrong Snell. 3 Com- 
pound Bodies may emit Sinells, which have no Similitude 
to the Smells of the Simples they conſiſt of. Thus 
Oil of Turpentine, mixt with a double Quantity of Oil 


of Vitriol, and Diſtilled ; after Diſtillation, there is no 


Sel] but of Sulphur ; and what is left behind in the Retort, 
being again urged by a more violent Fire, yields a Snell 
like Oil of Wax. 40 Several Sells are only to be drawn 


by Motion and Agitation. Thus Glaſs, Stones, Sc. which 


even when heated, yield no Snell, yet when rubbed and 
agitated in a peculiar Manner, emit a ſtrong Smell; parti- 
cularly Beech- wood in turning, yields a kind of Roſy Sell. 
5? A Body that has a ſtrong Smell, by being mix'd with an 
Inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any Snell at all: Thus if 
Aqua- ſortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on Salt of 
Tartar, till it ceaſe to ferment z the Liquor, when evaporated, 
will yield inodorous Cryſtals, much reſembling Salt of Nitre. 
Yet when burnt, will yield a moſt noi ſom Se,. 60 From 
a Mixture of Two Bodies, the one whereof ſinells extremely 
ill, and the other not well; a very pleaſant aromatic Odor 
may be gain'd, viz, by a Mixture of Aqua- fortis, or Spirit 
ö Ar Wine, 7“ Spirits 
ef Wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodorous Body, may 


Fo 


in a very pleaſant, aromatic Smell, © Thus ing. 
Spur of Wine, and Oil of Dautszic Vitriol, mint null 
Portions, then digeſted, and at laſt diftlld, yiew du 
of a very fragrant Sei. $87 A moſt fra Bog, bur 
degenerate into a feetid ont, without the Ade Be may 
other Body. Thus if the Spirit, mentioned in © uy any 
Experiment, be kept in a well-cloſed Receiver, it wilt u. 
turn to the Rankneſs of Garlic, 9 From two 4 loan 
whereof is inodorous, and the other ftztid ; a very Ne 1 
Smell may ariſe, much reſembling Musk, cs. by gr.» 
Pearls ito Spirit of Vitriol: For when diffalved, the? vi 
SMELLING, t whereby we perceive $ne!!;. ! 
SMELL) or the Act, whereby we Wale ſenſible off (es 
Bodies, by means of certain Effluvia thereof, which lian 
on the Olfatory Organ, and briskly enough to have the! 
Aral propagated to the Brain, excite a Senſation in Fas 
-— See wo — 7 8 tis REY 5 
The principal Organs melling, are the Noſtri 
the Oicadtory Nerves; the minute Ramifications * 
latter are diſtributed throughout the whole Concave of the 
former: Their Deſcription, ſee under their proper Heads 
H nell ing is performed by the odorous Effluvia floating inthe 
Air, being drawn into the Noſtrils, in Inſpiration, and (truck 
with ſuch Force againſt the Fibrillæ of the Olfactory Nees 
which the Figure of the Noſe, and the Situation of the lit. 
tle Bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, and gi 
them a vibratory Motion ; which Action being communicated 
thence to the cdmmon Senſory, occaſion an Idea of a ſwe 
or fœtid, or ſour, or an aromatic, ora putrified Object, ec. 
The Matter in Animals, Vegetables, Foſſils, Cc. which 
chiefly affects the Senſe of Selling, Boerhaove obſerves, 
is that ſubtile Subſtance inherent in the oily Parts thereof 
calld Spirit: For that when this is taken away from the 
moſt fragrant Bodies; what remains, has ſcarce any Hel at 
all; but this pour d on the moſt ſmell- leſs Bodies, gives them 
a Fragrancy. Inſtit. cap. de Ol fac. 
. Willis obſerves, That Brutes have, generally, the Senſe 
of Smelling in much greater Perfection than Man; as by 
this, alone, they diſtinguiſh the Virtues and Qualities of 
Bodies unknown before ; hunt out their Food ar a great | 
Diſtance, as Hounds, and Birds of Prey, or hid among other 
Matters, as Ducks, c. Man having other means of judging 
of his Food, E9c. did not need ſo much Sagacity in his Nole: 
Yet have we Inſtances of a great deal, even in Man. 
In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, we are aſſured, there are Ne. 
groes who, by the Snelling, alone, can diſtinguiſh between the 
Foot-fteps of a Frenchman and a Negro. *Tis found that the 
Laminæ, wherewith the Upper Part of the Noſtrils is fenc'd, 
and which ſerve to receive the Divarications of the olfaQory 
Nerves, are always longer, and folded up together in greater 
Number, as the Animal has this Senſe more accurate. The 
various Windings and Turnings of theſe Laminæ, detain 
and fetter the more of the odoriferous Particles, 
 SMELTING, among Refiners, the melting of Metal in 
the Ore in a Smelting Furnace; in order to ſeparate the 
metallic from the earthy Parts, See METAL. 
- SMINTHEAN, SMINTHEUS, in Antiquity, an Epi- 
thet given to Apollo, from the Greek oni, a Rar. — There 
are two different Accounts of the Origin ot this Appellation: 
The firſt, that in the City of Chryſ@ in Miſia, was a Pneſt 
of Apollo, call'd Crines, with whom that God being offended, 
ſent a Herd of Rats to ſpoil all his Lands. But Crines ap- 
pou the Deity, he came in Perſon to his Aſſiſtance, took 
ais Lodgings with Crines's Shepherd, told him who he us, 
and deftroyed all the Rats with his Arrows: In Memory 
whereof, Crines built a Temple to his Deliverer, under the 
Name of Apollo Smintheus. --—Clemens Alexangqrinus, in bi 
Exhortation to the Greeks, gives us a different Story. Tbe 
Cretans, ſays he, intending to ſend out a Colony, conſulted 
the Oracle of Apollo as to the Place; the Anſwer was, That 


they ſhould place their Colony where thoſe, born of ths 


Earth, ſhould oppoſe them. Upon their Arrival in the 
Helleſpont, the Rats, in the Night-time, gnawed aſunder all 
the Strings of their Bows: This they deem'd an Accom- 
pliſhment of the Oracle, and built a City call'd Stunthis. 
SMOAK, a humid Matter, exbaled in Form of Vapou 
by the Action of Heat, either external or internal. See Pink. 
Smoab, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the Chit 
ney. by the Impulſe of the Air it floats in: For that AI 
being rarified by the Fire underneath, has its ſpecific Gre 
diminiſhed ; thus, being determined to aſcend, itfelh | 
carries up the S,20ak along with it. The Tail of a Cour, 
that great. Author takes to aſcend from the Sun aiter th 
ſame manner. See Comtr. 2 
'Smoax of fat unctuous Woods, as Fir, Beech, Cc. m 
what we call Zamp-black. See Back. Sid 
There are various Inventions for preventing and 99 
Smoaking Chimneys; as the Oeolipiles of 7170705, ” 
Ventiduts of Cardan, the Wind-mills of Bernart, . 
Capitals of Serlio, the little Drums of Paduanus, and 


veral Artifices of Je Lorme, Cc. See CHIMNEY» is 


akes 
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lade Pa hical Tranſattions, we have the Deſcription 
In the 2 of 896 by Monfiear Daleſſne, which conſumes 


ode moſt curious Eye cannot diſcover it in the Room, nor 
as nell Noſe finell it, though the Fire be made in the 
ye” de of the Room. It conſiſts of ſeveral Iron Hoops, 
mi or five Inches Diameter, which ſhut into one another; 
P placed on a Trevet. A Brand taken out of the Fire 
i inftantly 3 but ceaſes as ſoon as returned. The moſt 
mn Things, as a Coal ſteep'd in Cat*s-pifs, which ſtinks 
yominabl when taken out of the Fire, yet in it makes not 
5 leaſt af Scent ; no more than Red Herrings broil'd, Ec. 

: SMOKE Furthings, were the pentecoſtal or cuſtomary Ob- 
tions, offered b the Inhabitants within any Dioceſs, when 
they made their Proceſſions to the Cathedral Church; which 


came by degrees into an annual, ſtanding Rent, called Smoke- 


— 9 | 
f nt GGLING, a Cant Term for the Running of Goods ; 
or the ſtealing them aſhore without paying Cuſtom, See 
M. 4 7 

CUT, a Diſeaſe in Corn, whereby the Pulp or Meal 
thereof is damaged, and its natural Taſte, Colour, c. alter'd. 

The Smut is uſually aſcribed by the Husbandmen to the 
exceſſive Fatne ſs and Rankne is of the Soil; to the manuring 
he Land with rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hawm and Fern; 
and to the ſowing ſ-mrry Seed. ORE IT 
Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call the Smut a Blight, 
and to account for it on the ſame Principle as the Blights 
befalling other Plants, particularly Fruit 'Trees, vis. from 
innumerable little Infe&ts, brought, or at leaſt hatch'd by the 
eaſtern Winds, uhich prey on and devour the native Juices of 
the Corn, and poiſon them with a Mixture of their own. 


See BLIGHT. 


An approved Method to prevent the S nut, the ſame 
Mr. Bradley gives us, as follows: The Wheat, for Seed, to be 
waſhed in three or four Waters, ſtirring it well round, and 
with great force, each time, and skimming off all the light 
Wheat ſwimming a-top. This done, tis to be ſteep'd in a 
Liquor thus prepared: Into a ſufficient Quantity of Water, 
put as much Salt, as, when ſtirred about, will make 
an Egg ſwim 3 and to this add as much more Salt; ſtir the 
whole well, and to the Brine, put two or three pound of 
Alum beaten fine. In this Mixture, lay the Wheat to ſteep, 
at leaſt, thirty or forty. Hours. Take it out the Night be- 
fore dis to be ſown, and fift ſome ſlack'd Lime on it; this 
dries and fits it for ſowing, - l 

Note, many _ their Wheat in Brine, yet have plenty 
of ſmutty Corn: The Reaſon is, that they don't either 
make their Brine ſtrong enough, or don't let the Wheat 
ſay long enough therein. Tis a common Notion among 
them, that ſteeping it ſo long, rots the Grain; but Experience 
ſhews the contrary. 

SNAKE Root. See SERPENTARIA Radix. 
SNEEZING, a convulſive Motion of the Muſcles of the 
Breaſt uſed in Expiration; wherein, after ſuſpending the 
Inſpiration begun, the Air is repelled from the Mouth and 
Noſe with a momentary Violence, See RESPIRATION. 

The Cauſe is an Irritation of the Upper Membrane ef the 
Noſe, which communicates with the Intercoſtal Nerve by 
means of the Twigs that it detaches to it. This Irritation is 
performed either externally by ſtrong Smells; as Marjoram, 
Roſes, dc. or by Duſt floating in the Air, and taken in by 
Inſpiration; or by ſharp, pungent Medicines, as Creſſes and 
other Sternutatories, which vellicate the Membrane of the 
Noſe ; or internally by the Acrimony of the Lympha or Mu- 
cus, which naturally moiſtens that Membrane. 

The Matters caſt forth in S»eezing, come primarily from 
the Noſe and Throat, the pituitary Membrane continually 
exuding a Mucus thither ; and, ſecondarily, from the Breaſt, 
the Trachea and the Bronchia of the Lungs. 

F. Straga, in an expreſs Treatiſe on Sweezzrg, has diſcovered 
the Original of the Cuſtom of laluting thoſe who S7eeze. He 
ſhewsit to be a Remain of Paganiſm ; tho' he owns 'twas in 
ule among the Jews as well as among the Romans. From an 
Epigram in the Anthology, it appears, that among the An- 
cients, a Perſon after Fnecring, made a ſhort Prayer to the 
ods ; as £80 c, Jupiter ſave me. 

SNOW, a Meteor form'd in the middle Region of the 
Air, of Vapour raiſed by the Action of the Sun or ſub- 
©raneous Fire, there congeal'd, its Parts conſtipated, its 
ſpecifick Gravity increaſed, and thus returned to the Earth 
in form of little Villi or Flakes. See Mx rROR and Va POUR. 
he $20w we receive, may properly enough be aſcribed 
o the Coldneſs of the Atmoſphere through which it falls. 
en the Atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the Sow 
ore it arrives at us; we call it Rain: If it preſerve itſelf 
undiffolved, it makes what we call So See Rain. 
4 Uſes of S7ow muſt be very great, if all be true 

"riVolin has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs Treatiſe, 
'e Nivis Wa medico: He there ſhews that it fructifies the 
2 (which, indeed, is a very old and general Opinion) pre- 

ves from the Plague, cures Fevers, Colicks, Tooth-Aches, 


on 


of an Fu 28 all Sorts of Wood, and that ſo totally 


Sore-Eyes, and Pleurifies (for which laſt Uſe, his Country 
| ntry- 
men of Denmart uſe to keep Szow-Water gathered in Mare) 
He adds, that it contributes to the prolongation of Life; 
giving Inſtances of People in the Alpine Mountains that live 
to great Ages: And to the preſerving of dead Bodies: In- 
— de ge — | ha 1 Perſons buried under Sow in 
ing the S, Which are fou l 
wher "he Snow 1 rrokry nd uncorrupted in the Summer 
e obſerves, that in Norway, Sudar- water is not only thei 
ſole Drink in the Winter; — $720W even ſerves for age 
People having been known to live ſeveral Days, without any 
other Suſtenan ge. | 

Indeed the Generality of theſe medicinal Effects of Syow 
are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific Virtue in S2w ; but to 
other Cauſes. It fructifies the Ground, for Inſtance, by 
2 15 the Corn, or other Vegetables, from the intenſer 
Cold of the Air, eſpecially the cold, piercing Winds. And 
it preferves dead Bodies, by conſtipating and binding up 
the Parts, and thus preventing all ſuch Fermentations or in- 
ternal Conflicts of their Particles, as would produce Corrup- 
tion, See Corn. 

Tis a popular Error, that the firſt $y0w that falls in the 
Year, has particular Virtues. In 7raly, they cool their 
Wines all the Summer with Sort. water. 

Dr. Grete, in a Diſcourſe of the Nature of Som, ob- 
ſerves, that many Parts thereof are of a regular Figure, for 
the moſt part ſo many little Rowels or Stars of Six Points, 
and are perfect and tranſparent Ice, as any we ſee on a Pond, 
Sc. Upon each of theſe Points are other collateral Points, 
ſet at the ſame Angles, as the main Points themſelves : 
Among which there are divers others irregular, which are 
chiefly broken Points, and Fragments of the regular Ones. 
Others alſo by various Winds, ſeem to have been thaw'd, 
and froze again into irregular Cluſters; ſo that it ſeems as 
if the whole Body of Sow were an infinite Maſs of Icicles 
irregularly "figured. That is, a Cloud of Vapours being 
gathered into Drops, the ſaid Drops forthwith deſcend ; 
upon which Deſcent, meeting with a freezing Air as they 

aſs through a colder Region, each Drop is immediately 
roze into an Icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral Points; 
but theſe ſtill continuing their Deſcent, and meeting with 
ſome {ngermireng Gales of warmer Air, or in their continual 
Waftage to and fro, touching upon each other, ſome of em are 
a little thaw'd, blunted, and again froze into Cluſters, or in- 
tangled ſo as to fall down in what we call Flakes. The 
Lightneſs of Snom, although it is firm Ice, is owing to the 
Exceſs of its Surface, in Compariſon to the Matter contained 
under it; as Gold itſelf may be extended in Surface, till it will 
ride upon the leaſt Breath of Air. See Icx and FREE Z IN. 
Signior Sarotti, in the * er Tram ſactions, mentions 
a red or bloody Snow, which fell on the Mountains Je Langhe, 
near Genoa on 8. Foſeph's Day. This Sow when ſqueez'd, 
yielded a Liquor of the ſame Colour. | 
 SNUFF, a Preparation of Tobacco, made by reducing it 


into a Powder, fit to be taken at the Noſe ; in order to purge 


or clear the Head of Pituita. See Toracco. 

Ordinarily, Tobacco is only the Baſis of Snuff; other 
Matters being added to give it a more agreeable Scent, &c. 
The kinds of Suff, and their ſeveral | Cy are infinite; 
and new ones are daily invented; fo that it would be as 
impertinent as *tis impoſſible, to give a Detail of them. 
We ſhall only ſay, that there are Three grand Sorts ; the 
Firſt granulated ; the Second an impalpable Powder ; and 
the Third the Bran or the coarſe Part remaining after fifting 
the ſecond Sort. | | | 

SOAP, a kind of Paſt, ſometimes hard and dry, and ſome- 
times ſoft and liquid; much uſed in waſhing, and whitening 
Linens, and for various other Purpoſes, by the Dyers, Per- 
fumers, Hatters, Fullers, Sc. See Drinc, Har, Fur- 
LING, Oc. 

The principal Soaps of our Manufacture, are the S/, the 
Hard, and the Ball Sap. The Soft Hap, again, is either White 
or Green: The Proceſs of making each kind, is as follows; 


Method of making the ſeveral Kinds of Soar. 


10 Green, Soft-Suap. The chief Ingredients uſed in 
making of Green Soap, are Lyes drawn from Pot-aſh and 
Lime, boil'd up with Tallow and Oil. Firſt, the Lye and 
Tallow are put into the Copper together, and when melted, 
the Oil is put to it, and the Copper made to boil ; then the 
Fire is dampt or ſtopt up, while the Ingredients lie in the 
Copper to knit or incorporate ; which done, the Copper 
is ſet on boiling, being fed or filled with Lyes as it boils, 
till there be a ſufficient Quantity put therein: Then it is 
boil'd off with all convenient ſpeed, and put to Casks. 

20 White Soft Sap. One fort of White Soap is made 
after the ſame manner as Green Soft Soap is, Oil excepted, 
which is not uſed in White. The other fort of }/h1ite Soft 


Soap, is made from Lyes of Aſhes of Lime boil'd up at 


twice with Tallow. Firlt, a _ of Lyes and Tallow 
are put into the Copper _ er, and kept boiling ; _ 
| | e 


|| 
! 

| 
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Part, which Part is removed into a Tub, and the Lyes 
thrown away: This is called the Firſt half Boil. Then the 
Copper is charged again with freſh Tallow and Lyes, and 
the firſt half Boil put out of the Tub into the Copper a ſe. 
cond Time; where it is kept boiling with freſh Lyes and 
Tallow, till it comes to Perfection. It is then put out of 
the Copper into the ſame ſort of Casks as are uſed in Green 
ſoft Soap. 

4 2 Sap is made with Lyes from Aſhes and Tallow, 
41 molt commonly boil'd at Twice: The Firſt, called a 
Halj-boilirg, hath the ſame Operation as the firſt Half-boil 
of loft White Soap. Then the Copper is charged with 
freſh Lyes again, and the firſt Half-bojl put into 1t, where 
it is kept boiling, and fed with Lyes as it boils, till it 
grains, or is boiled enough; then the Lye is diſcharged from 

it, and the Haß put into a Frame to cool and harden. _ 
Nete, There is no certain Time for bringing off a Boiling 
of any of theſe Sorts of Saß. It frequently takes up part of 
two Days. 3 : 
4e Hall. Saß, commonly uſed in the North, is made with 
Lyes from Aſhes and Tallow ; the Lyes are put into the 
Copper, and boil'd till the watery Part is quite gone, and 
there remains nothing in the Copper but a tort of Nitrous 
Matter (the very Strength or Efſence of the Lye) to this 
the Tallow is put, and the Copper kept boiling and ſtirring 
for above half an Hour, in which time the Soap is made; 
and then it is put out of the Copper into Tubs or Baskets 
with Sheets in them, and immediately (whilit foft) made 
into Balls, | 
Note, it requires near Twenty-four Hours to boil away the 
watery Part of the Lye. 2 
Soars, both dry and liquid, are held of ſome Uſe in 
Medicine: The Liquid againſt Fevers ; to be applied by 
rubbing the Soals of the Patient's Feet therewith : And the 
Dry, Liolved with Spirit of Wine, in the Cure of cold 
Humours : Beſides its being uſed in Suppoſitories, and in the 
Compoſition of a kind of Plaſter, commonly called Emplaſt 
ae Sapone. | | 
SOAP Earth, a kind of Earth found in 
uſed as a Soap... See EARTR. | BS 
The S$ap-Earth,Dr.Smith tells us, is only had in two Places 
near Duraclea, Six Leagues to the Eaſt of Smyrna. *Tis, 
in effect, of itſelf, a fine Soap, boiling and ſhooting up out 
of the Earth. » 
'Tis gathered always before Sun-riſe, and in Mornings 


the Levant, and 


when there falls no Dew ; ſo that a Stock muſt be laid up 


in the Summer Months, to ſerve all the Year, 

In ſome Places, it comes up an Inch or two above the Sur- 
face of the Ground : But the Sun rifing on it, makes it fall 
again, Every Morning there returns a freſh Crop. 

SOC, in Law, a Power, Authority, or Privilege to miniſter 
Juſtice, and execute Laws: Alſo the Shire, Circuit, or Ter- 
ritory wherein ſuch Power is exerciſed by him indued with 
ſuch Juriſdiction. 

And hence the Law Latin Word Soca for a Seignory or 
Lordſhip, infranchiſed by the King, with Liberty of holding a 

Court of his Soch- men or Sockagers, that is, his Tenants, 
whoſe Tenure is hence called Socage. See Soca. 
This kind of Liberty {till ſubſiſts in ſeveral Parts of Exg- 
land, under the Name of Soke or SE. Skene defines Sok, 
to be Sefta de hominibus ſuis in curia ſecundum conſuerudinem 
R-gni. Brady makes mention of theſe Liberties: Soc, Sac, 
Sol, Team, Infangthef and Utfangrhef. 

In the Laws of Henry I. Soca is uſed as ſynonymous with 
Franchiſe, or a privileged Place, Refuge, Aſylum, SanQuary, 
£5c. From the Saxon, Socn and Socne. | 

SOCAGE or SOCCAGE, a Tenure, by which Men held 
their Lands on condition of ploughing thoſe of their reſpective 
Lords, with their own Ploughs, and at their own Charges. 
See SERVICE, VASSAL, Tenure, c. 

This ſlaviſn Tenure was afterwards, by the mutual Agree- 
ment of Lord and Tenant, turned into the Payment of a 
certain Sum of Money, which is hence called Liberum So- 
cagium, free or common Socage. 
Villanum Socagium, or baſe Socage : Inaſmuch as thoſe who 
held Lands by this Tenure, were not only bound to plough 
their Lords Lands ; but took the Oath of Fealty to them, 
Sicut de Villanis. See FrALTY. 

Socage was a Tenure of that Extent, that Littleton tells 
us, all the Lands in Zyg/an4, which were not held by Knight's 
Service, were held in Sccage : So that it ſeems the Land was 
divided between the two Tenures, which, as they were of 
different Natures, ſo the Deſcent of the Land was in a dif- 
ferent Manner. For the Lands held in Knight's-Service, 
deſcended to the eldeſt Son; but thoſe held in Villano Soca- 
gio, equally among all the Sons. Yet if there was but one 
Meſſuage, the eldeſt Son was to have it; ſo, as the reſt had 
the Value of the Mefluage equally divided between them. 

Skene defines Socage, a Tenure of Lands, whereby a Man is 
Infeoffed freely, without Wardſhip and Marriage, paying to 
his Lord ſome ſmall Rents, c. which is called Free Socage, &c. 
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ſed with Lyes as it boils, until it grains, or js boited enough; 
then the Lyes are ſeparated or diſcharged from the tallowiſh. 


tween two Perſons, one of whom only puts his Money into 


Whereas the other was 


* 


Bracton thus deſeribes it, Dici poterit Soca i 
& 1n4e renentes Sockmanni, eo quod defutari 1 P 4 Secco 
"— modo Ar & quorum Cuſtudia d 1 Myr 
ad propinqmores parentes jure ſanguinis pertinety tagia 
Several Diviſions of | 2 eoum, & 


uon 0cage we meet withal! 8 
as Socage in Capite, Sc. But by Star. x * Anki, 
from and after the 2qth of February, 1645, ſhall be enures 
and taken for ever, to be turn'd into {ce and comm adh 
reaching above the Ankle, wore by the Actors in tte dhe, 
Drama, in repreſenting of Comic Perſons, See 00 © ancient 

The Soccus was much lower than the Com e 

the diſtinguiſhing Wear of the Comedians; as i} ard was 
nus was of the Tragedians : Hence Soccys 1 © Cothur. 
uſed for Comedy itſelf. Comedy, ſays M. Fr; 


frequent 


talk in an humbler Stile than Tragedy ; the Sa u lan 
et 


* — fy BusSK1N. 
8 Y, an Aſſemblage, or Union of ſev J 
the ſame Place, for their . al Aſſiſtance, Securi 4 20 — . 
Of Societies we have a great many Kinds, dig; . r 
by the different Ends propoſed by them: Coil 1 4 ed 
Trading Societies, Religious Socieries, &c, Ls 
Civil area 70k- 75g GovERNMENT. 
SociETY, in Trade, is a Contract or Agree 
two or more Perſons, whereby they bind 64/5 rp " as 
for a certain Time, and agree to ſhare equally in the Prof 
or Loſſes which ſhall accrue in the Affairs for which ho 
Society or Co-partnerſhip is contracted. See Co-pARTN ER 
We have ſeveral very conſiderable Societies of this Kind: 
as the Merchant Adventurers, the Turkey, Eaſt India 
Muſcouy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, African, Juul Sea 
and Hudſon's Bay Companies. The Inſtitutions, Policies Oe 
where of, ſee under the Article Company. 1 
By the Roman Law, the Social Contract needs no other 
Solemnity, but the ſole Conſent of Parties, without ar 
Writing at all : But among us, Articles of Co-partnerſhip 
are required. There is no Contract wherein Probity is more 
required than in Society; inaſmuch as the Laws pronounce 
thoſe Null, that are made contrary te Equity, and with de- 
* to deceive. 
he French diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Mercantile Hriery: 
Oramary Society, called alſo Collective and General ; Scciet) in 
Commenaam or Commanaity ; and Anonymous Society, called 
alſo Momentary and Taconmie. The firſt is, where ſeveral 
Merchants act alike in the Affairs of the Society, and do 
all under their collective Names, which are public and known 
to every Body. — Society in Commendam, Ec. is that be- 


Stock, without doing any other Office of a Co- partner; the 
other, who is called the Complimentary of the Syciery, dit 
patching all the Buſineſs under his own Name. This Switty 
is very uſeful to the State; inaſmuch as all kinds of Perſons, 
even Nobles and Men of the Robe, may contra& it; and 
thus make their Money of Service to the Publick : And 
thoſe who have no Fortune of their own to trade withal,hereby 
find means of eſtabliſhing themſelves in the World, and of 
making their Induſtry.and Addreſs ſerviceable. Anonymous 
Society, is that, where all the Members are employ'd, each 
particularly, in the common Intereſt, and each accountable 
tor Profits, Ec. to the reſt ; but without the Publick's being 
informed thereof; ſo that the Seller has only an Action 
againſt the particular Buyer, no other Name appearing, 
*Tis alſocalled Momentary, becauſe frequently made on par- 
ticular Occaſions, and ceaſing with them; as in the making a 
Purchaſe, the ſelling any Commodity, Sc. Of this they 
diſtinguiſh four Kinds: Society by Participation, which is 
uſually form'd by Letters from one City to another, wherea 
Merchandiſe is to be bought or ſold. The Second is, when 
two or three Perſons go together to Fairs to buy Goods. 
The Third, when two or three Perſons agree to buy up the 
Whole of ſome Commodity, in any Country; to {ell it again 
at their own Price. And the Fourth is, when three or four 
Perſons wake a Journey together, to buy and ſell the fame 
Commodity. Beſide Merchants, People of Quality, &. 
are admitted into theſe Anonymous Societies. : 
Religious Soc ik Tits, are Parties of Perſons formed, ei. 
ther to live regularly together; or to promote the Intereſt o 
Religion; or to cultivate it in themſel ves. 1 
Of the fr Kind, are all Congregations of Religious; 
particularly the rs, who are called the Sciery of Ad; 
though they more uſually call themſelves the Company, 74 
See ESsuI TES. The Society of the Sorbonne. See SOR BONE: 
The Society of S. Thomas de Villenuve, inſtituted in 1660, 
by F. Ange le Prouſt, — The Society of S. Joſeph, inſtituted 
in 1638. — The Society of Bretagne, a Reform of Ber. 
dictins in 1606. And the Society of Jeſus, a religious 
military Order, inſtituted by Pius II. g 
Of the ſecond Kind are; the Soc ik Ty for Refor mal tdi of 
Manners; and putting in Execution the Laws againſt Immo 
rality and Prophaneneſs, It was ſet on foot about 30 Years 455 
by five or fix 1 Perſons in London; but is ſince exceed 
5 


ingly increaſed, by Numbers of Members of all Denomin? 
i 


tions, 


8 0 


„ A particular Body of the moſt conſiderable hereof, 


Voceg tions. , 
; nces of Proſecutions, Gc. without any Contri- 
— dur em ou reſt: Theſe chiefly apply themſelves to the 


ing Perſons for Swearing, Drunkenneſs, and Pro- 
ben g Sabbath. Another Body of about 30 Perſons, 


Uterg, bann . ; . 

| 7 ſelves to the ſuppreſſing Lewdneſs; and by them 
uy apps 2 lewd Houſes have been actually ſuppreſs d. A 
— gore Fe conülls of Conſtables, A fourth, of Informer 
Shoe gls the e, are Eight other regular, mix d Bodies of Houſe- 
. Belo and Officers, who inſpect the Behaviour of Conſta- 


beef other Officers, aſſiſt in ſearching diſorderly Houſes, 


Y, _ | 

2 — —_ Offenders, giving Information, Ec. 
thur. Eſere are ſeveral other Societies of this kind at Briſtol, 
entl anterbury Nottingham, &c. 


C The SociE TV for Propagating the Goſpel in foreign Parts, 
zsinftitured by King Milliam, in 1701, for ſecuring a Main- 
: ance foran Orthodox Clergy, and making other Proviſions 
2 the Propagation of the Goſpel] in the Plantations, Colo- 
s, Factories, £0. --To that end, He Incorporated the 
\rchbiſhops, ſeveral Biſhops, and other of the Nobility, 
Gentry and Clergy, to the number of 90, into a Body, with 
Privilege tO purchaſe T'wo'thouſand Pounds a Year, Inheri- 


ance and Eſtates for Lives or Years, with other Goods, to 
Ween any Value. They meet yearly on the third Friday in Fe- 
ether bruary, to chuſe a Prefident, Vice-Preſident and other Offi- 


d the third Friday in every Month to tranſact Buſi- 


sz an 
| tho =; depute fit Perſons to take Subſcriptions for the ſaid 
ER, Uſes'; and of all Monies ſo received, to give account to the 
ind; Lord Chancellor, Cc. They have a ſtanding Committee at 
270 the Chapter. hotiſe, to prepare Matters for the monthly Meet- 
Ka which is held at St. Martin's Library. 


lf ge SocitTyY. for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, was 
begun in 1699 by ſome Perſons of Worth, Sc. Its original 


ther Detign was to propagate Religion in the Plantations, to ſe- 
wy cure the pious Education of the Poor at Home, and to re- 
ſhip claim thoſe that err in the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity. 


ln the Year 1701, they had procured conſiderable Chari- 
ties, and had tranſmitted the ſame to the Plantations, in 
Libraries, Bibles, Catechiſms, Oc. with a voluntary Main- 
tenance for ſeveral Miniſters, to be employ'd in the Plan- 


Jt tations- But the Society for Propagating the Goſpel in foreign 
fp Parts, being then inſtituted, they were Incorporated, by 
led Charter, into the ſame ; and thus diſcharged, as a particular 
ral Keiety, from the further Purſuit of that Branch of their 
do original Deſign : Whereupon they wholly tarned themſelves 
wy to the other ; and are now very conſiderable, by great Ac- 


ceſſions from among the Clergy and Laity. 

They meet weekly, to concert Meaſures for raiſing Cha- 
rity for. Education of poor Children, and ſetting up Schools 
for that Purpoſe ; as alſo for the more regular Diſpoſal of 
ou Books and Catechiſms ; for Inſtruction of the Ignorant, 

rroneous, c. By the Aſſiſtance of Members of other re- 


ligious S cieties, they have procured Subſcriptions for the 
i Education of above Three thouſand Children, who are 
1 placed out in Schools about London, and taught Reading, 


Writing, Pſalmody, c. They have diſperſed great Numbers 
of good Books among the Poor, in the Fleet, Army, &c. and 
have procured ſeveral to be tranſlated into J{e and other 
— Languages, and diſpers'd accordingly. See CHARI T* 
hood, | 
Of the Third Kind, are divers religious Societies, properly 
thus called; firſt ſet on foot in London about the Year 1678, 
by a few young Men, who agreed to meet weekly, for Prayer, 
Plalmody and ſpiritual Conference. They are now increaſed 
to Forty diſtin&t Bodies, who have ſet up public Prayers in 
many Churches where it was not, procured frequent Admi- 
niſtrations of the Sacrament; and maintain Lectures on that 
Subject, in one Church or another almoſt on every Sunday- 
evening. | 
Noyal Socik Ty. See Rovyar Society. ; 
SOCINIANs, a late Se& of Antitrinitarians, who, in 
theſe Ages, have revived ſome of the Errors of Paulus 
Smoſatenus, Photinus and Arius; whence they are alſo oc- 
caſionally call'd Arians, Photinians, &c. tho' in many re- 
_ different from any of them, See Arran, PHoTINIAN, 
. 
ones Socinus, a Gentleman of Sienna, whence they take 
meir Name, was not the firſt Author of the Se& ; for 
he lays himſelf, in his Letter to Martin Vadau, wrote in 
1548, that he advances no Dogma but what had been pub- 
liſhed by others before him, even in Poland, &er he came to 
ſettle there. The Truth is, he may be rather ſaid to have 
refined, by his Subtilties, on the Notions that already pre- 
vailed there in his Time, than to have invented a new Syſtem. 
In his Life, wrote by a Poliſþ Knight, we read, that he 
ad not applied himſelf to the tudy of Theology and Divi- 
"ty, nor had ſtudied any thing but Logic; till 35 Years of 
Age; but had ſpent the greateſt part of his Life at the Court 
of the Great Duke of Tuſcany. Upon his retiring thence, he 
deb to think of Religion; and, prepoſſeſſed as he was with 
de Vritings of his Unkle Lelius Sbcintis, he form'd a Syſtem 
Ucreon, Lelins had explained the firſt Words in the Goſpel 


„„ > AS - BR ae - BE 


[9] 


of S. John, Inprincipio erat Sermo; by theſe, In princi pid 
Bvangelii erat Sermo; as if the ng, to 14 
were only the beginning of the Goſpel. | 


This Interpretation, never heard of in all Antiquity, 1e 


followed by Fauſtus, in his Comment on the Fourteen fi 

Verſes of that Goſpel. He adds, that he Who is alle 
Worz, had not been from all Eternity, nor even before the 
Creation of the World; but that by Mord, mult be meant 
the Man Jeſus Chriſt, God born af the Virgin, under the 


Emperor Angriſtus. But this is a Paradox, which all his 


Followers do not.e£qually come into, However, they all deny 

not only the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, but the Exiſtence of 
the Holy Ghoſt, the Myſtery of the Incarnation, Original 
Sin, and Grace, 

Their Sentiments are explain'd at length, in their Cate- 
chiſm printed ſeveral Times, under the Title of Cate- 
cheſis Eccleſiarum Polonicarum unum Deum Patrem illi- 
uſque filium Unigenitum, uma cum Santto Spiritu ex ſacra 
ſeriptura confitentum. Still, they are divided on ſeveral 
Articles, Some of them leave Socinus, as to what regards 
the Worſhip offered to 7eſirs Chriſt ; not being able to con- 
ceive how divine Worſhip ſhould be given a mere Man. 

The Hereſy of the Sociniams ſpread exceedingly in Poland; 
Lithuania, Tranſilvania, and the neighbouring Places. 
Racow was their chief School; and there all their firſt 
Books were publiſhed. But they were exterminated out of 
Poland in 1655 ; fince which time they have chiefly 
ſhelter'd in Holland; where, however, their public Meetings 
have been prohibited : But they find means to conceal them- 
ſelves under the Name of Arminians and Anabaptiſts. See 
UniTARIAN. + 

SOCLE or ZOCLE, in Architecture, a flat, ſquare Member 
under the Baſes of Pedeſtals, of Statues, Vaſes, Cc. which 
it ſerves as a Foot, or Stand. See PepestAL, STATUE, ègc. 

The Word is French, form'd from the Jralian Zoccola, or 
the Latin Soccits, the Shoe of the ancient Actors. Vitrudius 
calls it Quadra. 

A continued Soc l. x, is a kind of continued Stand, or Pedeſtal; 
without either Baſe, or Cornice ranging round the whole 
Building; called by Vitruvius, Stereobata, and the French, 
— See 8TEREORATA. 

SOCOME, in our Law-Books, Cc. a Cuſtom of grinding 
at the Lord's Mill. There is Bond Socome, where the Te- 
nants are bound to it, and Love Socome, where they do it 
freely, out of Love to the Lord. 

SOCRATIC-Philoſophy, the Doctrines and Opinions; 
with regard to Morality and Religion, maintained, and 
taught by Socrates. See PRILOSO HV. 

By the Character of Socrates, left us by the Ancients, 
e his Scholar Plato, Laertius, Ec. He appears to 

ave been one of the beſt, and the wiſeſt Perſons in all the 
Heathen World. 

To him is aſcribed the firſt introducing of Moral Philoſo- 
phy; which is what is meant by that popular Saying; 
Socrates firſt called Philoſophy duden from Heaven to Earth; 
that is, from the Contemplation of the Heavens and heavenl 
Bodies, he led Men to conſider themſelves, their own Paſſt 
ons, Opinions, Faculties, Duties, Actions, Sc. 

While young, he was exceedingly fond of natural Know- 
ledge, as he witneſſes of himſelf inato: But in his older Age; 
he caſt aſide this part of Philoſophy as obſcure, uncertain, 
impracticable, and even uſeleſs and impertinent; and ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to moral or active Philoſophy. 

"Twas he, firſt, who when all the other Philoſophers 
boaſted they knew all Things, own'd, ingenuouſly, he knew 
nothing; but this, that he knew nothing. Which Pyrrbo, 
the Father of the Scepric Philoſophy, improved on, when he 
ſaid he knew nothing; not even this, that he knew nothing, 
Yet in an Anſwer of the Oracle, it was pronounced ; 
ArJear dr h Ronge Tn cogwrd])O-. That Socrates was the 
Wieſt of all Men. See PTRRHONIAN. | 

He was accuſed by Anytus, Melitus and Tycon, three 
Perſons, whoſe Hatred he had incurred, by his ſevere De- 
clamations againſt the Poets, of which Number two of the 
firſt were, and the Third an Actor, His Accuſation was, 
That he corrupted the Athenian Youth, and broached new 
Superſtitions, He was condemned to drink Cicuta, by 281 
Votes, as we are told by Quintilian. 

After his Death, his Fellow-citizens repented to that 
degree, that the 9 Courts of Juſtice, Sc. were all ſhut 
up 3 Melitus put to Death, Anytus baniſh'd, and a Statue 
erected to Socrates, He wrote nothing himſelf ; yet almoſt 
all the Sects of Philoſophers refer their Origin to his Diſ- 
cipline; particularly the P/atoniſts, Peripateticks, Acade. 
micks, Cyrenaicks, Stoicks, Cc. But the greateſt Part of 
his Philoſophy, we have in the Works of Plato. See 
Praronic Philoſophy; ſee alſo Acabzuic, PERI ATE: 
Tic, STo1c, Oc. 

SODOMY, an unnatural Crime, thus called from the 
City of Saum, which was deſtroy'd by Fire for the ſame: 


See BuGcrRY. 
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The Levitical Laws adjudged thoſe guilty of this ex- 


ecrable Evil to the Fire, Lev. c. 18 and 20. And the 


Gy Law aſſigns the ſame Puniſhment, Our Laws make 
it Felony. | 5 
SOFA in the Eaſt, is a kind of Alcove, raiſed half a Foot 
above the Floor of a Chamber or other Apartment, and 
eſteem'd the Place of State, where Viſitors of Diſtinction 
are received. oh . 
Among the / ls, the whole Floor of their State-Rooms 18 
cover'd with a kind of Tapiſtry, and on the Window- ſide is 
raiſed a Sofa or Sh, laid with a kind of Matraſs, cover'd 
with a Tapiſtry much richer than the other. On this 
Tapiſtry the Turks are ſeated, both Men and Women, like 
the Taylors in Euglamd, crois- legg'd, leaning againſt the Wall 
which is bolſter'd with Velvet, Sattin or other Stuff ſuitable 
to the Seaſon. Here they eat their Meals, only laying a 
Skin over the Tapiſtry, to ſerve as a Table-cloath, and a 
round wooden Board over all, cover'd with Plates, Oc. 


The Embafladors of France ſtood out a long while, and 


refuſed to vifit the Grand Vizier, unleſs he'd receive them 
on the Sofa : At length he granted them the Sofa. 

SOFFITO or SOFIT, in Architecture, any Plafond or 
Ceiling, form'd of croſs Beams, or flying ene the 
ſquare Compartiments or Pannels whereof are inrich'd with 
Sculptures, Painting, or Gilding. Such are thoſe we ſee in the 
Baſilics and Palaces of Faly, in the Apartments at Leen 
bourg, at Paris, Sc. See CEILINd. 

The Word is Talian, and ſignifies the ſame with the 
Latin, Lacunar and Laquear; with this Difference, that 
Lacinar is uſed for any Ceiling, with ſquare, hollow Pannels, 
called Locus; and Laquear tor Compartiments interlaced 
with Plat-bands, after the manner of Knots or Laquez. 

SorF1To or 597, is particularly uſed for the under Side or 
Face of an Architrave ; and for that of the Corona or Lar- 
mier, which the Ancients called Lacunar, and we uſually, 
Plafond. See Prarond. | | 
It is enrich'd with Compartiments of Roſes ; and in the 
Doric Order has 18 Drops, diſpoſed in three Ranks, Six 
in each, placed to the Right of the Guttæ, at the Bottom 
of the Triglyphs. See Gurrx, Doric, ARcuiTRAVE, &c. 

SOFI, Sc. See Sornr. | 

SOFTENING, in Painting, the mixing and diluting of 
Colours with the Bruſh or Pencil. | 

They alſo ſay, ſoften Deſigns in Black and White, made 
with the Pen, c. to weaken the Teint. To ſoften a 
Portrait, according to Fel;bien, is to change ſome of the 
Stroaks, and give a greater Degree of Sweetneſs and oy 
to the Air thereof, which before had ſomething rough and 
harſh in it. 

SOIL, in Agriculture, Gardening, 8c: denotes Earth or 
Ground conſider d, with regard to the Quality of its Mould, 
for the Production and Growth of Vegetables, See Earrtn, 
Movrp, VEGETABLES, £9C. | 

M. Bradley reduces all Soils to three Heads, vis. Sand, 
T2008 or Mother-Earth, and Clay, See Sap, Loam and 

NT 

Gravels and all the open Hils, till we come at Loam, are 
of the ſandy Race; and the binding Earths, from Loam 
down to the Stiffneſs of Chalk, . ranged under the 

Cay-kind. | 
Loam or Mother-Earth, is the Medium between the Two, 
and includes all the intermediate Kinds. | 
| Each of theſe Sols tends alike to Vegetation; and each 
has its Salts proper thereto; but in different Proportions : 
A Peck of Clay having twice as much Salts in it as the ſame 
Quantity of Loam ; and four Times as much as Sand. 

Now, tis found to be the Salts or Juices of the $97, not 
the Earth itſelf, that Plants are fed and ſubſiſted by. (For 
in many Experiments of Vegetation, where Plants of Fifteen 
roduced, there has 
been no ſenſible Diminution in the Weight of the Earth). See 
VEGETATION. 2. | 

Hence, at firſt Sight, it might ſeem, that Clay were the 
moſt proper, and Sand the leaſt proper Soil to promote 
the Growth of Plants ; which is contrary to Experience. 
The Reaſon is, that the Parts of Clay being cloſe wrought 
together, do not ſo eafily give out their Salts; nor can 
the tender Fibres of many Plants make their Way through 
ir, in ſearch of their Food. But if its Parts be well open d, 
by digging and breaking it into very ſmall Pieces, and thoſe 
Parts | T1 open by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sand, or other 
like Matter, that Author adds, we ſhall ſee the Effects of 
its Vigour. Sand, on the other hand, giving its Salts readily, 
puts forth its Plants very early, and will make them germinate 
a full Month ſooner than Clay; but as it is haſty, 'tis ſoon ſpent. 
The Sun's Warmth calls up all its Salts early in the Spring, 
and there is but little left for them to ſubſiſt long on, if the 
Heat continue, 45 

Each Kind has its peculiat Plants, which will not grow 
on the other; but the peculiar Plants of both the other two 
will grow in Loam, as partaking equally of the Qualities of 
both. Loam, then, muſt be allowed the beſt and moſt bene- 
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ficial Sil, where it can be had: And . 
by a Mixture of other Earths, we — — nme, 5 I 
reſemble it; we have more to expect from it arp 
Plantations of durable Trees, than from a Gor Pecially in 
Dung or other forcing Ingredients, which likes ftion of 
high intemperate Foods and Liquors, though — of 
haity Growth, yet make the Thing ſhort- lived 1 vive a 
fition or Soil here meant, is equal Quantities of — | 
lay well mix d. See T1msxx ; ſee alſo Hov-B and ang 
enerally,'a Mixture of two or three Sils, ig — 
any ſimple Soi; eſpecially where the Hot and Dr tay 
mix'd with the Cold and Moiſt. Clay laid on Sad * 
hoon th or Sand - Clay, is the belt Manure, See Ma, 

But tis not the Nature of the i alone: 
is alſo to be regarded, and what S is — 1 W 
beſt Soil, if it be not above a Foot deep, and lie on m dle 
Clay, or hard cold Stone, is not ſo fertile as a ae 
of greater Depth, or lying on a warm Lime: ſtone Ae 
K gs, which 1 Moiſture may ry 

end, and not ſtagnate on the Clay or * 
* of Plants. N , FRO $0 ta 

Indeed, Regard is to be had to the Climate; for ; 
England, cold, moiſt Clays are more fruitful ! wakes 
thin the North, g | e 

Some general Rules with reſpect to Sozls 
10 All Land that moulders to Dull with Frof, with ro 

? orts 
of warm Lands, black Mould, yellow Clay, (if not too wet 
and that turns Black after Rain, are good for Corn, 20 — 
bringing forth large Trees and Weeds, Black- Thorn Thille 
rank Graſs, Oc. generally prove fruitful. 30 Straw-herties 
Betony, Thyme, gc. give Indication to Wood, and Camo. 
mile to a Mould diſpoſed for Corn. 40 All Land that binds 
after Froſt and Rain, that turns White and full of Worms 
that is extremely moiſt, bears Holly, Yew, Box, Broom 
Heath, Moſs, Oc. is of a cold Temperature. 30 Black, 
Dun and Yellow Sand, and hot, ſtony Gravel, are generally 

! | J 
unfruitful. - See GARDEN, OR chARD, Birr, . 
MENT, Oc. 

SOIT fart comme il eſt geſire, Be it done as *tis defired : 
a Form uſed when the King gives the Royal Aſſent to , 
private Bill preferr'd in Parliament. - 

SORKA, Soke, Soc, in ancient Cuſtoms, the Privilege of Te. 
nants excuſed from cuſtomary Impoſitions. See Soc. 

It alſo denotes the Territory wherein the chief Lord exerciſed 
his Liberty of keeping Courts within his own Domains, 

Alſo a Quit-Rent, or Payment made to the Lord by his 
Tenant, for acting in Quality of a Svc-72a7 or Freeholder, 
See SOCAGE, 

The Rent-gatherer in the So, was called Soke- Reeve, 

SOL, in Muſic, the Fifth Note of the Gamut : Ut, Re, 
Mi, Ea, Sol. See NorE and Gamvr ; ſee alſo Music. 

Sor or Som, Shilling, a French Coin, of Billon, i. e. Cop- 
per with a little Silver mix'd ; equal to Twelve Deniers 
or Pence; and the 2oth Part of the Livre or Pound. See 
SHILLING 3; ſee alſo DENIER and LIVRE. 

The French Sol is rated at one Tenth Part leſs than the 
Engliſh Penny. See Coin, Penny, Ec, 

The Word is form'd from the Zatin Hlidus, Shilling, 
Bokin is miſtaken, when he derives it 3 Sole, by reaſon of 
the Sun ſtruck on it. | 

The $ was firſt ſtruck on the Foot of 12 Deniers Tournois, 
whence it was alfo called Douzain, a Name it {till retains, 
tho' its ancient Value be changed; the S/ having been 
fince augmented by Three Deniers, and ſtruck with 2 
Punchion of a Flower de Lys, to make it Current for 15 
Deniers, Soon after, the old Sols were coin'd over again, 
and both Old and New indifferentl} Current for 15 De- 
niers. In 1709, the Value of the ſame Sos was raiſed to 
18 Deniers. Towards the latter End of the Reign of Lol 
the Fourteenth, the Sols of 18 Deniers were again lowere 
to 47 where they now ſtand. i 

he Dutch have alſo two Kinds of Ss: The one of Silver, 
called Sols 4e gros, and likewiſe Schelling. See SCHELLING: 
The other of Copper, called alſo Smyver. See STUYVER: 

In old Authors we read of Gold Ss, which were different 
at different Times, In the Time of the Salic Law, the 9 
was Forty Deniers; and thus it continued till the Time 0 
King Pepin, when it was reduced to Twelve. Some have 
imagined, that the French had anciently Silver Sols. _ 
: _ in Aſtrology, Oc. ſignifies the Sun. Sol in Aries, &, 

ee SUN. 


Sol, in the Hermetical Philoſophy ſignifies Sulphur. dee 


SULPHUR. 


Sol, Sun, in Chymiſtry, is Gold; thus called from an 
Opinion, that this Metal is, in a particular Manner, ul N 
the Influence of that Luminary. See Gol p. 

What ſhould have been the principal Inducement of _ 
turing this Metal, with ſo much Violence to gbrain fro” 
ſome medicinal Virtues, Dr, ney obſerves, 1s not 7 
to be gueſs'd ; unleſs it was to Keep up the Authority © . 
ill. deſerved Regard, and a Jealouſy, that they coul pt” 


* 
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id the common Opinion for Phyſicians, who could not 
extraordinary Things in their Profeſſion with a Metal, 
* had ſuch a prodigious Influence on other Accounts. 
wh indeed, there have been, who have honeſtly oppoſed 
dee - but the contrary Sides have a long Time pre- 
get's and to ſuch a Degree; that this Metal itſelf has not 
hat heen transformed into all the Shapes imaginable for 
orginal Purpoſes 3 but even its Name has been transſerr d 
oo o Honour to, and enhance the Price of many other worth- 
leſs Preparations, that bore any Reſemblance to its ſenſible 
1 | | 
_ many TinQures of a yellow Colour, are preſently 
gde Golden Tinfure of ſomething or other. 
Moſt, indeed, acknowledge, that Gold in Subſtance, or 


"to the ſame Opinion. But which fide ſoever is in the right, 
rom 


low in Heraldry, the Gold Colour in the Arms of Sove- 
reion Princes. See METAL. . 
OLAR, ſomething belonging to the Sun. See Sun. 

Thus we ſay, Sor AR Fire, in contradiſtinction to Culinary 
Fire, See FiRE. | | 

The Soar Tear, which conſiſts of 365 Days, 5 Hours, 
49 Minutes; in Oppoſition to the Lunar Tear, which only 
conſiſts of 354 Days. See LEAR. 

The Solar Near, is either Tropical, or Siderial. 

Tropical Tear, is that Space of Time, wherein the Sun 
returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial Point; which 
is always equal to 365 Days, 5 Hours, and about 49 Minutes. 
The Kaerial Year, is the Space wherein the Sun comes back 
to any particular, fixed Star; which is about 365 Days, 8 
Hours, and 9 Minutes, See SIDERIAL, £9c. 

Sor AR Syſtem, the Order and Diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
heavenly Bodies, which revolve round the Sun as the Centre 
of their Motion, vis. the Planets, Primary and Secundary, 
the Comets. For a Scheme of the Solar Syſtem, ſee 

STEM. 

Sor AR Eclipſe, is a Privation of the gh of the Sun, by 

the Interpoſition of the opake Body of the Moon. See 
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Sol. AR Spots, SPOTS. 
SoLar Cycle, See 5 CYCLE, 
SOLAR Month, MonrTu. 

SOLDER, popularly called Soadder, a metallic or mineral 
Compoſition, uſed in So/dering or Joyning together other Metals. 

Sulzers are made of Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Glaſs 
of Tin, and Lead; always obſerving, that in the Compoſi- 
tion, there be ſome of the Metal to be Solder d, mix d with 
ſome higher and finer Metals. | 

Goldſmiths make four Kinds of Solder, viz. Solder of Eight; 
where, to ſeven Partssof Silver there is one of Braſs or 
COPE. Solder of Six, where only a ſixth Part is Copper. 
Mer of Four: and Solder of Three. Tis the Mixture of 
Copper in the Solder that makes raiſed Plate always come 
—_ than flat. 

The Saler uſed by Plumbers, is made of two Pounds of 
Lead to one of Tin. Its Goodneſs is tried by melting it, and 
pouring the bigneſs of a Crown-piece on a Table ; for, if good, 
there will ariſe little, bright, ſhining Stars therein, See 

LUMBERY. | 

The Solder for Co per is made like that of the Plumbers 
only, with Copper and Tin: For very nice Works, inſtead of 

in, they ſometimes uſe a _— of Silver. See CoppRR. 

Solder for Tin, is made of two Thirds of Tin, and one 
of Lead; but where the Work is any thing delicate, as in 

Ham pipes, where the Juncture is ſcarce deſcernible, tis 
— ot one Part of Tin of Glaſs, and three Parts of Pewter. 

IN. 

The Duke of Horence's Nail, anciently ſo much admired, 
% being half Iron and half Gold, when as thoſe Two Metals 
*re deem'd irreconcileable; was joyn'd by a kind of Slider, 
ae, by, Turneiſſer, an ingenious Chymiſt of Venice: The 
<ret whereof, was never diſcover d till publiſh'd by Tache- 
v, The Solder is nothing but a little Copper or Cyprus 
1 50 put between the Gold and the Iron. For, naturally, 

© great - Wd of the Gold, reduces the Iron intq a Scoria 
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or Ruſt; when the Two are applied immediately over dne 


SOL 


another; but this Difficulty is removed, by the terpoſiti 
of a little Copper, be it in the ſmalleſt Quaneity 5 4. of 
RY Ward is form'd from the Latin, Solidare; to 1 rength- 
. SOLDERING, or Soddering, am 
Joyning and faſtening together of two Pieces of the ſame 

etal, or of two di t Metals, by the Fuſion and Appli- 
cation of ſome metallic Compoſition on the Extremities of the 
Metals to be joyn d. See SoL DER. 

Goldſmiths Sur with Gold, Silver and Copper mix d 
together: Plumbers with Lead and Tin. See PLuMBERx, Cc. 

9 is uſually Ser d with Tin; ſometimes, according 
to the Work, with a Mixture of Copper and Silver. In the 
Soldering of all theſe Metals, they generally uſe Borax in 
Powder, and ſometimes Rofin. As to Iron, 'tis ſufficient that 
it be heated red-hot ; and the two Extremities, in this State 
hammer'd * By this means they become incorporated 
together. See BR AZ ING. 
_ SOLDIER, a military Man, ſerving a Prince in War, in 
Conſideration of a certain So/Je or daily Pay. See Mrr1itary. 

The Soldier is he who takes Pay; the Vaſſal he who ſerves 
at his own Expences. See VassAL and SERvIck. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the ancient Soldiers were not to be 


fhort of Five Foot and a Half; and that this Meaſure was 


called Incoma. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, Soldato of the Latin 
Shlida or Soliaus, the Solde or Pay. Paſquiey derives it from 
the old Gauiiſh Soal doyer. And Nicod from Soldurius. See 
SOLDUR IT. . 

SOLDURII, in Antiquity, a kind of Clients or Re- 
tainers to the great Men in Gaul, particularly Aquitania ; 
mentioned by Ceſar. 

The Soldurii were People, who ſhared all the good and 
all the ill Fortune of their Patrons ; To whom, it any Diſ- 
aſter happened, they either underwent the very ſame, or kill'd 
themſelves; and Ceſar aſſures us, that no one had ever been 
known to refuſe the Alternative, Lib. III. 4e Bel. Gal. Vige- 
nerius takes them to have been more than common Soldiers, 
and even Gentlemen in Penſion, or Appointment. Atheneus 
calls them Evyarodvioxorres, J. 4. who die with their 
Maſters. 

SOLECISM, or Solæci ſin, in Grammar, a groſs Impropriety in 
Speech, contrary to the Uſe of the Language, and the Rules of 

mmar, either in reſpect of Declenſion, Conjugation or Syntax. 

An Actor on the Roman Theatre having made a wrong 


Geſture; the Audience immediately cried out he had com- 


mitted a Soleciſin with his Hand. Ablanc. | 
SOLECISMS, on ſome Occaſions, are pardonable. Tmpetra- 
tum eſt a ratione ut feccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret. Vargelas 
is frequently repeating that of Quintilliun: Alind eſt Latino, 
aliud Grammarice loqui. Baltaſar Stolberg has a Latin 
Treatiſe of the Soleciſins and Barbariſms falſely attributed to 
the New Teſtament. See BarBARiSM. | 
The Word is Greek, gonorrzomis, derived from the Si, a 
People of Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, loſt the 


Purity of their ancient Tongue, and became ridiculous to the 


Athenians for their Improprieties therein. 

SOLEMN, ſomething perform'd with much Pomp, Cere- 
mony and Expence. 

Thus we Jy, Solemn Feaſts, Solemn Funerals, Solemn 
Games, &c. See FE AST, Game, E5c. 

SoLEMN, in Law, fignifies ſomething Authentic, or that 
is cloath d in all its Formalities. A Semm Teſtament, in the 
Civil Law, is to be atteſted by ſeven Perſons, and ſeal'd with 
their Seals. | | 

A Solemn Marriage, is that perform'd in one's own Pariſh 
Church, after Publication of the Bans, and in Preſence of 
Witneſſes. 

SOLE T and Debet. See DE BET and Solet. | 

SOLE-Terant, in Law, is he or ſhe, who holds only in 
his or her own Right, without any other Perſon joyn'd. See 
TENANT. | 

E. gr. If a Man and his Wife hold Land for their Lives, 
the Remainder to their Son ; Here, the Man dying, the Lord 
ſhall not have Heriot, becauſe he dies not Sole Tenant. 

SOLEUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle called alſo Gaſtrocnemus 
Internus. See GaSTROCNEMIvS. | | 

SOL-FA-ING, in Muſic, the naming and reg 5s 4 
the ſeveral Notes of a Song, by the Syllables Sol, Fa, La, 
Oc, in learning to fing it. See NoTE. ; 

Of the Seven Notes in the Scale, wr, re, mi, fa, ſol, Ia, ſi; 
only Four are in Uſe among us, vis. fa, ſol, la, mi. Their 

ce is principally in Singing : that by applying them to 
every Note of « cale, it may not only be pronounced more 
eaſily ; but chiefly, that by them, the Tones and Semi-tones 
of the natural Scale, may be better mark d out and diſtin- 
guiſh'd. | 

This Deſign is obtained by the Four * fa, ſol, Its 
mi; thus, from fa to ſol is a Tone; alſo from ſol to la, and 
from la to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſſer 
Tone; but from la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is a Semi-tone. 

Tas] It, 
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If, then, theſe be applied in this Order, f#, ſal, Ia, fa, ſol, 
la, mi, fa, &c. They expreſs the Natural Series from 3 
and if that be to be repeated to a Second or Third Octave, 
we ſee by them how to expreſs all the different Orders of 
Tones and Semi- tones in the Diatonic Scale; and {till above 
mi, will ſtand fa, ſol, Ia; and below it, the ſame reverſed, 
la, ſol, fa 3 And one mi is 1 diſtant from another by an 
Octave z which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt becauſe 
after ui aſcending, comes always fa, ſol, la, fa, which are 
repeated invertedly, deſcending. 

o conceive the Uſe of this: it is to be remember d, that 
the firſt Thing in teaching to ſing, is to make one raiſe a 
Scale of Notes by Tones and Semi-tones to an Octave, and 
deſcend again by the ſame Notes, and then to riſe and fall by 
greater Intervals, at a Leap, as a Third, Fourth and Fifth, 
c. And to do all this, by beginning at Notes of different 
Pitch. Then, theſe Notes are repreſented by Lines and Spaces, 
to which thoſe Syllables are applied, and the Learner taught 
to name each Line and Space, by its reſpective Syllable 
which makes what we call Sola ing: The Uſe whereof is, 
that while they are learning to tune the Degrees and Inter- 
vals of Sound, expreſs'd by Notes ſet on Lines and Spaces; 
or learning a Song, to which no Words are applied ; they 
may do it he better, by means of an articulate Sound : bur, 
chiefly, that by knowing the Degrees and Intervals expreſs'd 
by theſe Syllables, they may more readily know the true Di- 
ſtance of Notes. See SINGING. | 

Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that the Practice of Sol. fa- ing. 
common as it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either as 
to the Underſtanding or Pragtifing of Mufic ; yet exceedingly 
perplexing: The various Application of the ſeveral Names, 
according to the various Signatures of the Clef, are enough 
to perplex any Learner ; There being no leſs than q2 various 
Ways of applying the Names ſo/, fa, &9c. to the Lines and 
Spaces of a particular Syſtem. See SCALE, 

SOLID, in Phyficks, a Body whoſe minute Parts are 
connected together, ſo, as not to give Way, or ſlip from 
cach other upon the ſmalleſt Impreſſion. See 80 1DI T xv. 

The Word is uſed in this Senſe, in Contradiſtincti on to 
Fluid. See Frvin-and FIRMNEsSs. | 


For the Laws of Gravitation of 
Sorips immerged in Huids 
Specifically lighter than the 
Solids = = = = = 

The Laws of Gravitation 0 

Sor.1ns imme d in Huids 

Speciſically heuvier = 


To fud the Specific Gravity of 
1 g See SrECI Ic Gravity. 


See Gravity. 


— — — 
\ 


To find the Ratio of the Specific 
Gravity of SoL1Ds to Fimas. 


The Laxes of the Reſiſtance of 
Sor1Dps moving in Fluids - 


Soli of the leaſt Reſiſtance - - 


Sorin, in Geometry, is a Magnitude indued with Three 
| Dimenſions ; or extended in Length, Breadth and Depth. 
See DIMENSION. | 

Hence, as all Bodies have theſe Three Dimenſions, and 
nothing but Bodies; Solid and Body are frequently uſed in- 
diſcriminately. See Bopy. 

A Solid is terminated, or contained under one or more 
Planes or Surfaces ; as a Surface is under one or more Lines. 
Ste SuxFAck and LINE. 

From the Circumitances of the terminating Lines, Solids 
become divided into Regular and Irregular. 


5 See RESISTANCE, 


Regular SoL1ns, are thoſe terminated by regular and 


equal Planes. See REecvuran. 


Under this Claſs come the Terracdron, Hexaedron or Cube, 


Octatdron, Dodecaedron and Koſiedron. See TERTRAEDROM, 
Cukk, Ec. each under its proper Article. 

Irregular SoL1ps, are all ſuch as do not come under the 
Definition of Regular Solids; ſuch are the Sphere, linder, 
Cone, Parallelegram, Priſm, Pyramid, Parallelopipid, Ec. 
See 2 E, CYLINDER, CONE, Ec. each under its proper 
Article. 

The Geneſes, Properties, Ratio's, Conſtructions, Di- 
menſions, Cc. of the ſeveral Solids, Regular and Irregular, 
— Elliptical, Conical, Sc. See under each reſpective 

leads. 

Cubature or Cubing of a Sol ip, is the meaſuring of the 
Space comprehended under a Sid, i. e. the Solidity or Solid 
Content thereof. See 8SoLI DIT. 8 

Sor.1D Angle, is that form'd by three or more plain Angles 
meeting in a Point: Or, more ſtrictly, a Solid Angle, as B, 
(Tab. Geometry, Fig. 30.) is the Inclination of more than 
two Lines, AB, B C. BF, which concur in the ſame Point 
B, and are in the different Planes. | 

Hence, for Su Angles to be equal, tis neceſſary they be 


— 
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into its own Place. 


80 1. 


contained under an equal Number. of 8 
in ro! pong manner, , | | elſes. = lanes, Uiſoleq 
And as Solia Angles are only diſtingui 
under which they are contained; 22 = Plank 
and corfequentty Similar Sele age, u dure 
and conſequently Similar Sli a r; 
ver 4 — pe oy” | Re Sneha equal, ice 
e Sum of all the Plane Angles conſtituti i 
is always leſs than 360⁰ — they 3 Angle, 
_ _ a Poon ＋ not a Solid. See ANI E itute the 
or the Method of Cubing the ; 7 
CuBATruReE, E 5 eo _ of ids, der 


Sol 1p Baſtion Ba | 
SoLID Place £ See © 7g 


Sor 1D Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe f. 5 
cation of a Plain Number, by any other ry dos Mun | 
is a Solid Number, made ot 6 (which is Plain) multiplig 
by 33 or of g multiplied by 2. See Nunzzr, Fu 

SoL1D Problem, in Mathematicks, is one which cannot be 


SGeometrically ſolved, but by the Interſection of a Circle 


and a Conic Section; or by the Interſecti | 
on EY Is the Glee, 9 OT 

Thus, to deſcribe an Iſoſceles Triangle on a given Ri 
Line, whoſe Angle at the Baſe, ſhall be triple A. thas 1 
Vertex, is a Said Problem. See PROBLEM. f 

SOLIDITY, in Phyſicks, a Property of Matter or Bod 
* it excludes every other Body from the Place il 
poſſeſſes. 

Salidity is a Property common to all Bodies, y 
Solid or Fluid. — 3 e 

The Idea of Siaity, Mr. Lock obſerves, ariſes from the 
Reſiſt ance we find one Body make to the Entrance of another 
© _ *Tis uſually called 7-enetrabiliry ; but 
Solidity exprefles it beſt 3 as carrying ſomewhat more of 
poſitive with it than the other, which is negative. 
Him, he adds, ſeems the moſt extenſive Property of 
Body; as being that whereby we conceive it to fill Space: 
*Tis diſtinguiſh'd from meer Space, by this latter not wk 
capable of Reſiſtance or Motion, See Syacr. 

"Tis diſtinguiſh'd from Hardneſs, which is only a fim 
Coheſion of the Solid Parts, ſo as they mayn't eaſily change 
their Situation, See HARDNESSGJJ 

The Difficulty of changing Situation, gives no more &. 
lidity to the hardeſt Body than the ſofteſt ; nor is a Diamond 
a Jot more Sulia than Water. By this we diſtinguiſh the 
Idea of the Extenſion of Body, from that of the Taraf 
of Space: That of Body, is the Continuity or Coheſion of 


* ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts; that of Space, the Con. 


% 


tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable Parts, See 
ExTENSION. | | 

The Carteſians, however, will, by all means, deduce 
Sliaity, or, as they call it, Inpenetrability, from the Nature 
of Extenſion ; and contend, that the Idea of the former, 
is contain'd in that of the latter; and hence argue againſt a 
Vacuum. Thus, ſay they, one Cubic Foot of Extenſion 
cannot be added to another, without having two Cubic Feet 
of Extenſion; for each has in itſelf, all that is required to 
conſtitute that Magnitude. And hence they conclude, that every 
Part of Space is Solid, or Impenetrable ; inaſmuch as of its 
own Nature it excludes all others. But the Conclufion is 
falſe, and the Inſtance they give follows from this, that the 
Parts of Space are immoveable ; not that they are Impene- 
trable or Solid. See IMPENETRABILITV. 

SOLIDITY, in Geometry, the Quantity of Space contain'd 
in a Solid Body; call'd alſo the Soli Content, and the Cube 
thereof, See CuBsATuRE. 
The Sigity of a Cube, Priſm, Cylinder, or Parallelopipid, 
is had by multiplying its Baſis into its Height. See Cusk, 
PRISM, CyrinDER, Sc. 

The $74ity of a Pyramid or Cone, is had by multiplying 
either the whole Baſe into a Third Part of the Height; or 
the whole Height into a third Part of the Baſe. See Pr84- 
M1D and Cons. oh 


To find the SotviTy of any Irregular Boch. 


Put the Body in a hollow Parallelopipid, and pour itt! 
or Sand upon it, and Note the Height of the Water or Sand 
AB (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 32.) then, taking out the Body, 
obſerve at what Height the Water (or Sand when lerell 
ſtands, as AC. Subtract A C from AB; the Remainder ail 
be B C. Thus is the irregular Body reduced to a Parallelopi 
pid, whoſe Baſe is FC GF; and Altitude B C. To find the 
Midity whereof, ſee PARALLELOPI PID. 

Suppoſe, E. gr. A B 8, A C5; then will B C be 3. 57 
poſe, again, D B 12, DE; then will the Suidity of 
irregular Body be found 144. DS 

If the Body be ſuch, as that it can't be well laid in ſuc 


f bg . ſure the 
a kind of Channel; E. gr. if it be required to mea 5910 


BOL 


Pole f Abe is to be framed over it: the roll ta before, 

— Ju fd the Sor TI TV of a bollim Body. 

2 ; if the Body be not comprized in the Number of regular 
0 


„ its Sidity is found as in the preceding Problem. 
— Parallelopipid, Priſm, Cylinder, Sphere, Pyramid 
E the Su/idrty, firſt of the whole Body, including the 
, then that of the Cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have 
2 Figure with the Body itſelf, is to be found, accord- 
the o the reſpective Methods delivered under PAR ALLELO- 
* Pg 15M, & gc. For the latter being ſubtracted out of 
1 mer, the Remainder is the Solidity of the hollow Body 


required. y, in Architecture, is applied both to the Con- 


lugt, 
© the 


dee 


5 T 
tipli. 1555 01 the Ground whereon the oundation of a Buildin 
us 18 i laid; and to 4 Maſſive of Maſonry, of extraordinary Thick- 


plied nels, without any Cavity within, 


Ot be 
ircle, 
Other 


Light 
t the 


ody, 
itſelk 


MID. _ 
858014 08 in Anatomy, c. all the continuous and con- 


tient Parts of the Body are thus call'd, in Oppoſition to the 
Fluids or the Parts contained therein, See Bopy. 

Of the Solid kind, ate the Bones, Cartilages, Ligaments, 
Membranes, Fibres, Muſcles, Tendons, Arteries, Veins, 
Nerves, Glands, Lymphæducts and Ladteals, See Boys, 
Cin TIEACE, LIGAMENT, Sc. under their reſpective Ar- 
eg the great Number and Appearance of 
the Solids of the Body; we find from the Microſcope, 


ther 
Injections, Veſicatories, Atrophies, c. that the $0/:4 Parts 


the are exceedingly ſinall and inconſiderabie, in compariſon of 
ther the Fluids. Nay, tis almoſt demonſtrable, from a Confider- 
but ation of the Riſe and Generation of the Veſſels, and the 
e of Reſolution of the greateſt Veſſels into their ſmalleſt con- 


ſtituent ones, that the whole Maſs of Shlids in the Body, 
conſiſts merely of Fibres, as their common Elements. See 


BRE. 5 
65 effect, the whole Maſs of Solias, as well as Fluids, 
4 minute Stamen or Animalcule, only excepted, arofe trom a 
very ſubtile fluid Colliquament, not unlike the Nervous Juice; 
45 is ſhewn by Malpighh, in his Treatiſe 4e Ovo Incubato. See 


ac. | 
The White of the Egg never nouriſhes, till, from its na- 


H. 

ond tural Thickneſs, it have been brought, by Incubation, through 
the innumerable Degrees of Fluidity, to become ſubtile enough 
ton to enter the minute Veſicles of the Stamen or Seed. The 


firſt, ſofr, tender $0/74s ariſing from this ſubtile Humor 
paſs through infinite, intermediate Degrees, e'er they arrive 
at their utmoſt SHliaity. See GENERATION. 

All the Solids therefore in our Bodies (unleſs any one will 
te ſo nice as to except the firſt Stamen) only differ from the 
Fluids, out of which they ariſe, by their Reſt, Coheſion and 
Figure ; and a fluid Particle will become fit to form a 
Part of a Solid, as ſoon as there is a Force ſufficient to effect 
its Coheſion with the other Solid Parts, See NurRITION. 
SOLILOQY, a Reaſoning or Diſcourſe, which a Man 
holds with himſelf, See MonoroGue. 

Papias ſays, that Soliloquy is properly a Diſcourſe by 
Tor o Anſwer, to a Queſtion that a Man has propoſed to 

imſelf, 

Sultloguies are become mighty common Things on the 
modern Stage ; yet can nothing be more inartificial or more 
unnatural, than an Actor's making long Speeches to himſelf, 
to convey his Intentions, c. to the Audience. 

Where ſuch Diſcoveries are to be made, the Poet ſhould 
rather take Care to give the Dramatic Perſons ſuch Confi- 
darts, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts; By 
which means, they will be more naturally convey'd to the 
Audience, Yet is even this a Shift, an accurate Poet would 
not be found to have Occafion for. The Uſe and Abuſe of 
Stliboquies, is well delivered by the Duke of Buckingham, 
in the following Lines: 


Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extremely ſport, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the Pit their Confidant : 
Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend, only to tell it 115, — 


SOLITARY, ſomething retired, or in private; remote 

— the Company, or Commerce of others of the ſame 
cies. 

A Hlitary Cor uu, is a Column that ſtands alone in any 

Public Place z as the Trajan Column. See Col un. 

A Hlitary Worm, is a Worm ſometimes found in the In- 
teſtines, and which is always the only one of the Kind; as being 
placed in the Pylorus, and extending thence, the whole 
ength of the Inteſtines; ſo that there is no Room for another. 
ee Worm, | 
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The SHidity of the Fgyprian Pyramids is inconceivable. 


e 


Sor iTAN IE8, 18 alſo the Title of the Nuns of 8. Peter ot 


Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676; by Cardina , 
Abbot of Nome Dame ade Farſs, | 1 that 3 oa 
They propoſe to imitate the ſevere, penitent Life of 
St. Peter of Alcantara; keep a continual Si ence, never open 
their Mouths to any Body but themſelves ; employ their 
Time wholly in ſpiritual Exetciſes, and leave the emporal 
Concerns to a Number of Maids, who have a particular Su- 
rior in a ſeparate Part of the Monaſtery, ey always go 
are-footed, without Sandals, gird themſelyes with a thick 

"SOLITAURILIA ta 

IA, in Antiquity. See SvoveEravuaitya. 
SOLLICITOR, a Perſon 3 to follow, and take 
care of Suits * 9 For Courts of Law, or Equity; for- 
merly allowed only to — whoſe menial Servants they 


were ; but now frequently uſed to others, to the great In- 


g creaſe of Champarty and Maintenance, See Ar TORN Rx. 


Sox. L ICI oR General, hath his Office by Patent, duri 
the King's Pleaſure, | fo nan 

The Attorney General, and he, had anciently a Right to 
their Writs of Summons, to fit in the Lords Houſe on 
ſpecial Occaſions, till the 13th Car. II. ſince which, the 
have almoſt conſtantly been choſen Members of the Houſe 
of Commons. He has the Care and Concern of ma- 
naging the King's Affairs, and hath Fees for Pleading, be- 
ſides other Fees ariſing by Patents, Sc. He hath his At- 
tendance on the Privy Council; and the Attorney General, 
and he, were anciently reckoned among the Officers of the 
Exchequer: They have Audience, and come within the Bar 
in all other Courts. | 
_ SOLSTICE, in Aſtronomy, the Time when the Sun is 
in one of the Solſtitial Points, that is, when he is at his 
greateſt Diſtance from the Equator ; which is 23 Degrees 
and a Half; thus called, becauſe he then appears to ſland 


Mill, and not to change his Place in the Degrees of the Zo- 


diac, any Way : An I owing to the Obliquity of 
our Sphere, and which thoſe. who live under the Equator 
are Strangers to. See SoLsTITIAL Poli N Ts. 

The Slſtices are Two, in each Year ; the Eſtival or Sum- 
mer Solſtice, and the Hyemal or Winter Solſtice. | 

The Summer Soiſitce, is when the Sun 1s in the Tropic of 
Cancer; which is on the x1th of une; when he makes the 
longeſt Day. See Tropic and Day. 

The Minter Sofftice, is when he enters the firſt Degree of 
Capricorn; which is on the x 1th of December; when 5%, ori 
to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſſ Day. 

This 18 to be underſtood, as in our Northern Hemiſphere ; 
for in the Southern, the Sun's Entrance into Capricorn, makes 
the Summer Solſtice, and that into Cancer, the inter Solſtice. 
See EcLIpTIc, SUMMER, WINTER, Oc. 

SOLSTITIAL Poiats, are thoſe Points of the Ecliptic, 
wherein the Sun's Aſcent above the Ecliptic, and his Deſcent 
below it, are terminated. See Pojxr. 

The firſt Point, which is in the beginning of the firſt De- 
gree of Cancer, is called the Etival or Summer Point; and 
the latter, which is in the beginning of the firſt Point of 
Capricorn, the Winter Point. See SoLsTICE, 

The Solſtitial Points are Diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, | 
 SoLsTITIAL Colure, is that paſſing through the Solſtirial 
Points, See Col ux. 

SOLUBLE, in Medicine, Zooſe, or apt to go to Stool. 
See LAXATIVE, STOOL, Oc. 

Soluble Tartar, is a kind of Salt, chymically 7 an; 
by boiling Eight Ounces of Cream of Tartar, with Four of 
Fix'd Salt of Tartar, See TARTAR. 

SOLVENT, the ſame with Diſſolvent. See Dissor vz Nr. 

SOLUTIO Continui, or Solution of Contimtity, a Term 
uſed by Phyſicians, £9c. to expreſs a Diſeaſe common to the 
ſolid Parts of the Body, wherein their natural Cohefion is 
ſeparated. 

If this happen to a fimple, ſimilar Part of the Body; 
*ris called, fimply, SoZurio Continui. 

If on a compound, or organical Part, it acquires a parti- 
cular Denomination, from the Nature of the Part, the Diffe- 
rence of the Cauſe, or the Manner of the Application ; as, 
a Mound, Rupture, Fracture, Puncture, Fiſſure, Contuſion, 
Ulcer, Corroſion, Dilaceration, Exſoliation, Caries, &c. See 
Wovuny, RuetTure, FRACTURE, Sc. | 

SOLUTION, in Algebra and Geometry, is the anſwer- 
ing of a Queſtion ; or reblring any Problem propoſed, See 
Rx$0LUT1ON. | 

The Solutiom of the Problem of the Quadrature of the 
Circle, and that of the Duplicature of the Cube, by Right 


Lines, are held impoſſible. See QuapraTuaz and Du- 


PLICATURE. 5 N 
SoLuTION of Continuity, in Chirurgery; See Sor urIO 


Continui. 
SoLUTION, in Phyficks, the Reduction of a Solid, or firm 


Body, into a fluid State, by means of ſome Menſtruum. 
See MEenSTRUuUM, 


Solution, 


SON 


-Solution, is frequently confounded with what we otherwiſe 


call Diſſolution ; but there is a Difference. See D1s80LUTION. 


SoLvuT10N, in Chymiſtry, is ſomeimes uſed for the Analy- 
ſis, or Reduction of a natural Body into its chymical Princi- 
ples, See Prxinciers and ANALYs1s. 2 Og 12 
In this Senſe, Solution is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Reſolution, See RESOLUTION. 

SOLUTIVE. See LAXAT IE. | | 

SOMNAMBULI, an Appellation given to People, who 
walk in their Sleep; more uſually called Noctambuli. See 
NocTAMBULI. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Somnus, Sleep, and 
Ambnlo, I walk. 

'SOMNIFEROUS. See SoroRiFEROUS, ; 

SON, a relative Term, applied to a Male Child, conſi- 
der'd in the Relation he bears to his Parents. See FATHER. 

The Children of the King of England, are called Sons 
and Danghters of England, See King, The Eldeſt Son is 
born Duke of Corzzwal, and created Prince of Wales. See 
PrzincE | 3 | 

The younger Sous are called Cadets. See Cap Er. 

The King of France's Children were anciently call d Fils 
and Filles de France, Sons and Daughters of France; and 
the Grand- children, Petits Fils, and Petites Filles de France. 
At preſent, the Daughters are called Mes-4ames, and the 
Grand-daughters, Mes-4Jemoiſetles de France. | 

Natural Son 


Adoptive SON. 3 See 


Sow of God, a Term uſed in various Senſes, in the Holy 
Scriptures ; as, 19. For the Mord, or the Second Perſon in the 
' Bleſſed Trinity: who is thus called, with reſpe& to the 
Manner of his Generation ; as being begotten of the Father. 

Him, the Orthodox believe to be Co-eternal, and Co-equal 
with the Father ; and to have been with him, the eternal 
Principle and Source of the Holy Spirit. See TRINIxx. 

The Term Sv, is applied to him, both before and after 
his Incarnation. Thus we ſay, The Son of God Created the 
World; the Son of God was Incarnate, and lived 33 Years 
on Earth, c. 

20 Several Creatures are alſo called Sons of God ; not as 
being ſo by Nature and Generation; but on divers other Ac- 
counts. Thus the Angels are called Sous of God by Job; 
in reſpect of their Creation, Adoption, Sc. And great Men 
are called Sous of Cod in the Pſalms ; as being his Lieutenants ; 
or, the Depoſitaries of his Authority. Good Men, and par- 
ticularly the Elect, are alſo called Sorzs f God, in various 
Places of the Sacred Writings. 

Son of Man, is frequently uſed in Scripture, to ſignify 
Man; as expreſſing not only the Nature of Man; bur his 
Frailneſs. | | 

The Expreſſion is very uſual among the Hebrews and Chal- 
fears. Daniel, Ezekiel, and thy Chriſt, are La 
thus called; the Firſt once, and the Two latter, frequently. 
Sometimes, the Word is alſo uſed for the Wicked and Re- 
probate; in contradiſtinction to thoſe call'd Ss of Go. 

SONATA, in Muſic, a Term called by the Valians, 
Sonata, of Suono, Sound, as fi _ a'Piece or Compoſi- 
tion of Muſic, wholly executed c nſtruments; and which 
is, with regard to the ſeveral Kinds of Inſtruments, what the 
Cantata is, with regard to Voices. See CAN TATA. 

The Sonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous Com- 
poſition, diverſified with a great Variety of Motions and Ex- 
preſſions, extraordinary and bold Strokes, Figures, Sc. And 
all this purely according to the Fancy of the Compoſer; who, 


BASTARD. 
ApoeTi1vE. 


without confining himſelf to any general Rules of Counter- | 


Point, or to any fix'd Number or Meaſure, gives a Looſe to 
his Genius, runs from one Mode, Meaſure, Sc. to another, as 
he thinks fit. | | | 

We have Cantata's of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 Parts; 
but uſually they are performed by a fingle Violin, or with two 
Violins and a thorough Baſs for the Harpſichord, and fre- 
quently a more figured Baſs for the Baſs-Viol, c. 

There are a Thouſand different Species of Sonata's; but 
the Talians uſually reduce them to three Kinds: Suonate de 
Chieſa; that is, Sonata's proper for Church-Muſic, which 
uſually begin with a grave, ſolemn Motion, ſuitable to the 
Dignity and Sanctity of the Place and the Service; after which 
they ſtrike into a brisker, gayer and richer Manner. Theſe 
are what they properly call Sonara's. 

The ſecond Kind comprehends the Suonate de Camera, or 
Sonata's proper for the Chamber, Sc. Theſe are properly 
Series's of ſeveral little Pieces, proper for Dancing; only com- 
poſed to the ſame Tune, They uſually begin with a Prelude 
or little Sonata, ſerving as an Introduction to all the reſt : 
Afterwards come the Aleman, Pavan, Courant, and other 
ſerious Dances; then Gignes, Gavors, Minuets, Chacons, Paſ- 
ſecailles and other gayer Airs: The whole compoſed in the 
ſame Tone or Mode. 

SONG, in "_ a little Compoſition, confiſting of 
ſimple, eaſy, natural Verſes, ſet to a Tune, in order to be 
ſung, See SINGING. 
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Each Stanza of a 


is called | 
and CoveLEr. * a Cle. Sor Srluzz 


The Song bears a deal of Reſemblance to the M7. 1. 
more to the Ode, which is nothing but a Gau 3 and 
OC ow 2 8 GAL and Opx. g to the 

ts is uſually either Wine or Love: | 
Brun defines a modern Song, to be either a 1 M. ls 
or a brisk and bacchic Thought, expreſs d in a few ww, %, 

Indeed, this is to reſtrain it to too narrow Boungs an 
have devout Songs, ſatyrical Songs, and egyrical H Or de 

But, be the Song what it will, the Verſes are to "4 
natural, flowing, and to contain a certain Harmon eaſy, 
neither ſhocks the Reaſon nor the Ear ; and which Which 
Pony and * 1 N together. me 

nciently, the only Way of preſerving the Ms: 
and noble Actions, * by eee on of 
America there are {till People, ok 
in Songs. See Drvin. 5 

Sons, in Muſic, is applied in the General 
Piece of Mufic, whether contrived for a Voice 
W oy 8 | 

Sang, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be com 
Oration: For, as in this latter, there . a Subjet _ * 
Perſon or Thing the Diſcourſe is referr'd to, and which 
is always to be kept in View throughout the whole: ſo, in 
every truly regular and melodious Song, there is one Note 
which regulates all the reſt ; wherein the Song begins, and at 
laſt ends, and which is, as it were, the principal Matter or 
muſical Subject, to be regarded in the whole Courſe of the 
Song. And as in the Oration, there may be ſeveral diſtind 
Parts, which refer to particular Subjects, yet muſt they have an 
evident Conneftion with the principal Judject, which regu- 
lates the whole; ſo in Melody, there may be ſeveral fab 
principal Subjects, to which the different Parts of the Sg 
may 


; reat 
them in Songs 2 in 


eep their whole Hiſtory 


to any fing] 
or Inſtrum?” 


belong : But theſe are, ,themſelves, under the Influence 
of the principal Subject, and muſt have a ſenſible Connection 
with it. This principal or fundamental Note, is called the 

Key of the Song. See #24 8 

SONNA, a Book of Mahometan Traditions, wherein all 
the Orthodox Muſſulmans are required to believe. See Mano- 
METISM. 

The Word fignifies, in Arabic, the ſame with Miſua in the 
Hebrew, that is, Second Law, or, as the Jews call it, Oral 
Law. See Miscnna. 

The Adherents to the Souna are called Sonnites: and as 
among the us, there is a Sect of Caraites, who reject the 
Traditions as Fables, invented by the Rabbins ; there are 
alſo Sectaries among the Mahomerans, called Sciaiten who 
reject the Traditions of the So-n77es ; as being only founded 
on the Authority of an apocryphal Book, and not derived 
to them from their Legiſlator, 

There is the ſame Enmity between the Sounites and Scivites, 
as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The Sciaires 
reproach the Soumnites with obtruding the Dreams of their 
Doctors, for the Word of God: And the Sonnites, in their 
Turn, treat the Sciaites as Hereticks, who refuſe to admit the 
divine Precepts, have corrupted the Acoran, &c. 
SONNET or Sonetto, in Poetry, a kind of Compotition, 
contained in Fourteen Verſes, vis. two Stanza's or Meaſures of 
four Verſes each, and two of Three: The Eight firſt Verſes to 
be all in two Rhimes. | 

The Sonnet is of Talian Origin, and Petrarch is allowed to 
be the Father. Tis held the moſt difficult and artful of al 
poetical Compoſitions z as requiring the laſt Accuracy and Ex- 
actneſs. Tis to end with ſome pretty, ingenious hought: 
The Cloſe to be particularly Beautiful. 

In Malherb, and ſome other Poets, we meet with Sonnets, 
where the two firſt Stanza's are not in the ſame Rhime ; but 
they are held irregular ; and, in effect, great Part of the Merit 
of theſe Pieces, conſiſts in a ſcrupulous Obſervation of the 
Rules. 

Ronſard, Malherb, Maynard and Gombaut, have compoſed 
abundance of Sounets; but among two or three houſand, 
there are ſcarce Two or Three to be much admired. | 

Paſquier obſerves, that au Bellai was the Firſt who in 
troduced Sonnets into France, But au Hella. himſelf ſays 
That Melin de S. Gelais, firſt converted the Talian Sonne!s 
into French, 


SOOT, an earthy, volatile Matter, ariſing from Wood, 
Coals and other Fuel, along with the Smoak. by the Attion® 
Fire ; or, rather, it is the Smoak itſelf, fixed and oathered on 
the Sides of the Chimney. See SMoax and FIRE. R 
Soot, is found an excellent Manure for Corn Lands, elf* 
cially where the Soil is cold. See Manure. 7 Fo 
he Dyers make conſiderable Uſe of Sor, for a kin * 
Dun Colour; which, *tis true, has no agreeable Smell; bi 


= 


in Return has the Property of ſaving Cloaths and other Stuff, 


from Moths. | = 
Soot of Frankinſence, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt Part 0 a 
burnt after the 


Incenſe, called Olibanum, or Male Tncenſe ; 
manner of Roſin to make Lamp-black. 


Dioſcori 
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* 


whoſe A 


imſe mak 
= at Pleaſure. 


Shepherd 


he” 
e called Magi. 


Thar Sypbi, in the original Perſian Language, fignifies One 


God in all Things; and derives it from 
Sox1's or So EES, 4 kind of Order of Religious among the 
Mahomerans in Perſia; thus called, from a kind of coarſe 


in Syria, where tis principally manufactured. 

S$:heik Saß, who laid the firſt Foundation of the Grandeur 
of the Royal Houſe of Perſia, was the Founder, or rather the 
Reſtorer of this Order. Jae, who conquered Perſia, 
vas, himſelf, a So, and valued himſelf on his being fo. 
He choſe all the Guards of his Perſon from among the Reli- 
gious of this Order; and would have all the great Lords of 
his Court gs. The King of Perſia is ſtill Grand Maſter 
of the Order ; and the Lords continue to enter into it, tho' 
it be now fallen into great Contempt. 

The vulgar Sofi's are now chiefly employ'd as Uſhers, 


Juitice z and the Emperor laſt reigning, would not allow them, 
according to Cuſtom, to gird the Sword on him. This Neg- 
ect, into which the Soi are fallen, has occafioned the late 
Emperors to diſuſe the Title of $f or Sophi : However, 
M. de la Croix is miſtaken, when he ſays, That they never 


4.4, Reverend. 

SOPHISM, in Logic, a captious, fallacious Reaſoning z 
or an Argument, which with ſome Subtilty, carries much 
r of Truth; but little Solidity. See FALLAcx. 

Sophiſm is, properly an Argument falſe at bottom, and 
only invented to amuſe and embarraſs the Perſon to whom it 
is uſed, See Sornisr. 
voenisM's, or Sophiſtical Arguments, among Logicians, 
are particularly ſuch as are not in Form, or are founded on 
Equivocals ; as, Jon have every Thing you have not loſt ; but 
you have not Joſt Horns: Therefore you have Horns. 

SOPHIST, a Perſon who frames Sophiſms ; that is, uſes 
lubtile Arguments, with deſign to deceive thoſe he would 
perſuade or convince, ' See SorpHISM. | 

The Term Sphiſt, which is now reproachful, was anciently 
honourable ; and carried a very innocent Idea. St. Auguſtin 
obſerves, it ſignified, ſimply, a Rhetor or Profeſſor of Elo- 
quence; ſuch as were Lucian, Athenæus, Libanius, &c. 

_ Sagas, and after him, Olareus Celſius in an expreſs Dif- 
lertation on the Greek Sophiſts, tell us, That the Word was 
applied indifferently to all, who excelled in any Art or 
Science ; whether Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Poets, Ora- 
tors or Muſicians. But this ſeems to be ſtretching the Senſe 
of the Word without all Meaſure, *Tis poſſible a Rhetor 
might have made Verles, &c. but that it was on account of 
is poetical Talent, that he was denominated Sophiſt, is 
what we ſee no Reaſon to apprehend, However, Solon: is the 
Firſt who appears to have ever bore the Appellation ; which 
8 given him by Iſocrates: Afterwards, it was ſcarce ever 
given, but to Philoſophers and Declaimers. 
he Title was in great Credit among the Latius inthe XIIth 
Cy, and in the Time of St, Bernard ; but it began to loſe 
round in Greece, as early as Plato's Time; on account of 
Protagoras and Gorgias, who made a ſordid Traffic thereof, 
y felling Eloquence for Money. Hence Seneca calls the 
Sophifts Charletans or Em perics. 
Cicero ſays, That the Title Sophiſta was given to ſuch as 
ae d Philoſophy with too much Oſtentation, to make a 
F rade of it, by running from Town to Town, to retail their 
eceitful Science. A Sophiſt, therefore, was then, as now, a 
hetor, or Logician, who makes it his Buſineſs to enſnare 
and perplex People, by frivolous Diſtinctions, vain Reaſon- 


found in the Furnaces of Glaſ-houſes, is uſed by tentious School 
AHI or SOFI, a Title or Quality given the Emperor of 


Pei. can make; but he ſuſpends, changes, and annuls 


The Title 18 ſaid to have taken its Riſe from a young 
thus named, who attained to the Crown of Perſia 
Others derive Sh, from the Sophi's or Sages, 


Vicus gives us 4 different Account of the Word. Syphi, in 
Halic, he obſerves, ſignifies Wool, and adds, That it was 
applied by the Turks out of Derifion to the Kings of Perſia, 
cer fince Iſomael's Time, becauſe, according to the Scheme 
of Religion, he 1s to wear no other Covering on his Head, 
but an ordinary, red, woollen Stuff; whence the Perſians are 
allo called K1ſſetbars, q. d. Red-heads, But Bochart lays, 


that is pure in his Religion, and who prefers the Service of 


Camelot which they wear, called So, from the City Souf 


and Attendants of the Court; and even as Executioners of 


bore it. The more eminent of thoſe $ofi's are called SHeick, 


SOR 


90 i vides ſhews how to make a Hot of Butter, which has ings and captious Diſcourſes. 
[Uſes in edicine. 
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to the Increaſing of the Number of Sofhiſts, than the con- 
Philo@phy, People are NY taught to puzzle 
and obſcure the Truth, by barbarous, unintelligible Terms, 
as Antipredicaments, great and little Legicals, Quidaities, &c. 
The Title of Sophiſt was . e. to Rabanus Maurus, by 
way of Eminence, ohn Hincton, an Ergliſh Scholaſtic 
Writer, endeayoured to get, and bear, as a Credit to him 
the Title of Sophiſt. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek o09%5, Wiſe ; or rather 
from gopr5s, Impoſtor, Deceiver. 
SOPHISTICATION, in Chymiſtry, Alchymy, Oc. a 


Term particularly applied to the Counterfeit Works of frau- 


dulent Alchymiſts, who uſe indirect Means of whitening Cop- 
per, gilding Silver, and giving other ſuperficial Tin&ures ; 
as allo of making Augmentations, by divers Mixtures, and 
other illegal Operations, to delude thoſe, at whoſe Expence 
they are employ'd. 

Hence the Term is al ſo applied to Merchandizes, and other 
3 adulterated, mix'd or alter'd by the Deceit of the 

eller. 

Muſc, at preſent, is almoſt all Sophiſticated, as well as 
Bezoard, Balm of Gilead, Lapis Lazuli, and other valuable 
Drugs. Canary Wines are Sophiſticated on the Place, before 
ever they come near our Ports, 

SOPORIFIC, Sporiferons or Soporative, a Medicine that 
has the Faculty of procuring Sleep. See SLR ET. 

Such are Opium, Laudanum, Sc. See Ori Ark. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Sopor, Sleep: The 
Greeks, in lieu hereof, uſe the Word Hypnotic ; which ſee. 

SOPOROUS or ſleepy Diſeaſes, are the Coma or Catephera, 
Lethargy and Carus, which rather appear to differ as to more 
or leſs, than as to Eſſence. 

In this they all agree, That they induce a morbific Sweat. 
See Coma, (c. 

SORBONNE, the Houſe or College of the Faculty of 
Theology, eſtabliſhed in the Univetlity of Paris. See 
COLLEGE. | 

It was founded in 1252, by St. Louis, or rather by Robert 
de Sorbon his Confeſſor and Almoner; firſt, Canon of Cambray, 
and afterwards of the Church of Paris, He gave his new 
Houſe his own Name; which he himſelf took from the 
Village of Sorbon, or Serlon, near Sens, where he was born. 
The Foundation was laid in 1250: Queen Blanche, in the 
Abſence of her Husband, furniſhing him with a Houſe be- 
fore the Palace of ulian the Apoſtate, whereof ſome of the 
Remains are {till ſeen. Afterwards, the King gave him all 
the Houſes he bad in the ſame Place, in exchange for ſome 
others in another, 1 | 

The College has been, fince, magnificently rebuilt by the 
Cardinal Je Richelieu. The Deſign of its Inſtitution, was 
tor the Uſe of poor Students in Divinity. 

There are Lodgings in it for 36 Doctors, who are ſaid to 
be of the Hciety of rhe Serben. Thoſe admitted into it 
without being Doctors, are ſaid to be of the Haſpitality of 
the Sorbonne. Six Regent Doctors hold Lectures every Day, 
for an Hour and Half each: Three in the Morning, and 
Three in the Afternoon. See Doc ro. 

Sok BONNE is alſo uſed in the General, for the whole 
Faculty of Theology at Paris: In regard the Aſſemblies of 
the whole Body are held in the Houſe of the Sorbonne; and 
that the 6 x Ke of the other Houſes of the Faculty, as the 
Houſe of Navarre, £5c. come here to hold their Sorbonnique 
or Act, for being admitted Doctor in Divinity. See Facur ty. 

SORCERY, the Crime of Witchcraft, or Divination by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Devil. See Macic, Wircacrarr and 
Dt1viNATION. | : 

Some hold Sorcery to be properly what the Ancients call 
Sortilegiun, or Divination by means of Sortes or Lots. See 
Sor TEs. 

My Lord Coke, 3d Hiſt. Fol. 44. deſcribes a Sorcerer, Qui 
utitur Sortibus in cantationibus Demonum. Sorcery is Felony, 
by Star. 10 Fac. In the Mirror, Sorcery is {aid to be a Branch 
of Hereſy ; and by Stat. 12. Car. II. it is excepted out of the 
general Pardons. 

Sorcery was a Thing formerly very common ; at leaſt the 
Credulity of thoſe Ages made it pals for ſuch ; and <copls 
ſuffered frequently for it. In a more knowing and lels be- 
lieving Age, 'tis out of Doors. | 

In Sree the moſt probable Opinion is, That the ſeveral 
laring Inſtances of Sorcery we meet withal, in our old Law- 
Books and Hiſtorians, if well enquired into, would be found, 
at Bottom, no other than artful Poiſonings. 

SORITES, in Rhetoric, c. a kind of Argument, where- 
in a Number of Propoſitions are gradually and minutely 
laid together; and ſomething inferred from the whole: 
Whence Cicero calls it Sy//ggiſmmns acervatus, a Syllogitm 
heaped up or accumulated. ; 

Such was that merry Way 7 hemiſtectes uſed of proving, 
That his little Son, under Ten Years old, commanded the 
whole World; thus: My Son commands his Mother; his 
Mother me; 1 the Venians; the Athenians the Greeks 5 

| LB b] Greece 


Nothing bas conduced more 
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See SORTES. 
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Greece commands Europe : Europe the whole World: There- 
fore my Son commands the whole World. 

This Merhod of Diſputing, prevailed much among the 
Stoicks ; eſpecially with Zeno and Chryſippns. But 'tis very 
captious and ſophiſtical. 6; 

The Word is formed from the Greek owes, cumulus, Heap. 

SORRANCES, among Farriers, is uſed to ſignify two 
Things, vis. either an ill State or Habit of a Horſe's Body, 
ariſing from ſome Part diſeaſed ; or a Looſening and Solu- 
tion ot the Continuity of the Parts, which according to the 
various Circumſtances thereof, acquires various Names, as 


Fracture, Wound, Ulcer, Rupture, Convulſion, Cramp, Ex- 
cortation. | | 


SORTES, in Antiquity, Lots, a Method of deciding du- 
bious Caſes, where there appears no ground for a Preference, 
by referring the Thing to the Conduct of Chance; as in caſt- 
ing of Dice, drawing of Tickets, Gc. See CHANcxk. 

he ancient Sorted or Lots, were inſtituted by God him- 
ſelf; and in the Books of the 0/7 Teſtament, we meet with 
divers ſtanding and perpetual Laws, and divers particular 
Commands, preſcribing and regulating the Uſe thereof. 
Thus the Scripture informs us, That the Lot fell on St. Mat- 
tkias, when a Succeſſor to Judas in the Apoſtolate was to be 
choſen. And our Saviour's Garment itſelt, was caſt Lots for. 
Sertiti ſunt Chriſti Veſtem. 

The Sox TES Præneſtinæ, were famous among the Greeks, 
The Method of theſe, was to put an Infinity of Letters, or 
even whole Words into an Urn ; to ſhake them together, and 
throw them out ; and whatever ſhould chance to be made 
out in the Arrangement of the Letters, Sc. compoſed the 
Anſwer of this Oracle, 

In what Repute ſoever, this Method of Divination might, 
anciently, have been, M. Dacier obſerves, That in Cicero's 
Time its Credit was low; inſomuch that none but the cre- 
dulous Populace had recourſe to it, 

In lieu of this, another kind of Sortes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy, which was to take ſome celebrated Poet, 


as Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil, to open the Book, and 


whatever firſt preſented itſelf to the Eye upon opening, was 
taken for the Ordinance of Heaven. This made what they 
call'd Sortes Homerice, and Sortes Virgitiane ; which ſuc- 
ceeded to the Uſe of the Sortes Preneſiine. 2 

This Superſtition paſs'd hence into Chriſtianity ; and the 
Chriſtians took their Sortes out of the Books of the Ola and 


New Teſtament. The firſt Paſſage that it preſented, upon 


opening a Book of Scripture, was eſteem'd the Anſwer of 
God himſelf. Ng 

If the firſt Paſſage did not happen to be any Thing to the 
Purpoſe for which the Sortes were conſulted ; another Book 
was opened, till a Paſſage were met withal, that might be 
taken for an Anſwer. - This was called Sortes Sanctorum. 

St. Auguſtin does not diſapprove of this Method of learnin 
Futurity, provided it be not uſed for worldly Things; — 
owns he has practi ſed it himſelf, 

Gregory of Tours adds, That the Cuſtom was, to lay the 
Bible on the Altar, and to pray the Lord, that he'd diſcover 
what was to come to pals. | 

Inſtances of the Uſe of the Sortes Sanctorum are very fre. 
quent in Hiſtory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in his 
War againſt Cozroe, to learn where he ſhould take up his 
Winter Quarters, purified his Army for three Days, and 
then opened the Goſpels, and found the Place appointed for 
his Winter Quarters, was in Albania. 

Gilbert of Negent, informs us, That in his Time, that is, 
about the beginning of the XIIth Century, the Cuſtom was 
at the Conſecration of Biſhops, to conſult the Sortes Sanctorum, 
to learn the Succeſs, Fate, £5c, of their Epiſcopate. 

The Practice is founded on a Suppoſition, that God pre- 
fides over the Sortes; and on the 33d Verſe of the 16th 
Chapter of Proverbs ; The Lot is caſt in the Boſom, and its 
Deciſion is from the Almighty, : 

In effect, many Di vines hold, that the Lot is conducted in 
a particular Manner by Providence; that tis an extraordinary 
Manner wherein God declares his Will by a kind of immediate 
Revelation. The Sortes Sanctorum, however, were condemn'd 
by the Council of .4g4a in 506, at the Time they were be- 
ginning to take footing in France, Gc. 

SORTILE GE, a kind of Divination by Sortes or Lots. 

80 TERIA, in Antiquity, Sacrifices offered to the Gods, 
in Gratitude for their baving delivered from Danger, See 
SACRIFICE. 

The Term is alſo applied to poetical Compoſitions made 
for the ſame End. Orpheus is the firſt, who appears to have 
compoſed Soteria. 

Our Latin Poets give the ſame Name to Poems in Latin 
Verſe, wrote to give Thanks to God or the Saints, for havin 
preſerved them on any Occafion : F. Petavius being 8 821 
from a dangerous Diſeaſe, it boo Interceſſion, as he ſuppoſed, 
of St. Genevieve, compoſed that fine Piece in Honour of that 
Saint, {till extant under the Title of Seria. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, orig, Saviour. 
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SOVERAIGN, the firſt Being; th | 
Almighty : A Term, in Strifineſs, only apple or the 

Pajquier derives it from the Latin, Superior e to 
any Thing, or he who is ſuperior to the reſt. the Firg in 

Whence, in the ancient French Cuſtoms we 
Sveraign Maſter of the Houſhold ; Stweraign M ©" 
Foreſts ; Soveraign Maſter of the Treaſury : and "nog of the | 
_— Many 1 * is given to Balli under 
neſchals, with regard to their Superiority a 
Chatelains. 50 eee and 

SOVERAIGN, With regard to Men, is applied ta ꝑ: 
Princes, who are Su . and Indupendan. _— * and 
Body but God and their Sword. See King Pri old of ny 
31 of a — I - only bounded by 1 1 
of God, of Nature, and the fu ”" 
State. ocamental Lawn of the 

The Title is alſo given to ſuch as are in 1 
Rights, which only n to Soveraigus es with cen 
Coining Money; ſending Agents to Diets, to treat og on 
and Peace 1 In which Senſe, the Feudatories of the Lair 
er 5 ributaries of the Grand Signor, are called Jo. 

Foveraign is alſo applied to Judges, who hay 
a Prince, to decide as Proceſſes of his Subjects — 00 from 
peal or in the laſt Refſore., At Paris there are five e Ap. 
Companies; the Parliament, the Chamber of 3 
* 5 the re Council, and the Grin | 
onies. In England, we have but one 
800. Lords. ; ers gone be 

8 „ a Fpirit incloſed in an organi;' 

. _ aer. e 
any of the ancient Philoſophers aſſerte i 
Munai, a Soul which moved and Lined = r 
the Univerſe, and gave Action to all natural Cauſes Thi 
Doctrine, Plato handles very fully in his Timens = 
ANNE penny as 
thers have given particular S075 to all the heaven. 
Bodies, the Sun, — Earth, c. to regulate . 
tions. : | | 

The Philoſophers, many of them, allow of 
of three kinds of Souls. : ; 1 

A Rational Soul, which they hold to be Divi ; 
fuſed by the Breath of God. : OT yt 

An trational or Senſitive Soul, which Man has in common 
with Brutes, and which is form'd out of the Elements. 

To which ſome add a Vegetative Su; which we have in 
common with Plants ; and which, as the Firſt is the Principle 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, or that in us which thinks 
and underſtands; and the Second, the Principle of Life : 
ſo this Third is the Principle of Growth, Nutrition and 
Vegetation, See VEGETATIVE, &5c. 

he Epicureans took the Subſtance of the S197), we mean 
of the rational $077, to be a ſubtil Air, compoſed of their 
Atoms, or primitive Corpuſcles. See Aron. 
1 Stoicks held it to be a Flame or Portion of heayenly 
Light, 

Spinoſa and his Followers, allowing of only one kind of 
Subſtance, vis. Matter, maintain the S to be of the ſame 
Subſtance with the Body, viz. Material. See Suzsrax- 
TIAL. | | 

The Carteſians make Thought the Eſſence of the Sul, 
and from this Principle, deduce its Immateriality and Im- 
mortality. See THINK ING. 

But the Principle is Falſe; nor is there any need to define 
the Soul a Subſtance that thinks, to prove it Immortal, 'Tis 
enough, that the So be capable of Thinking; and that it 
roduce its own. Thoughts, without. having Thought its 

ſſence. Tis no more eſſential to the So to Think than to 
Will: Fora Thing I can conceive the So without, cannot 
be its Eſſence. 

Again, if Thought be the Eſſence of the Sor/ ; as a Thing 
cannot produce itſelf, its own Being, or Eſſence; the St 
does not produce its own Thoughts, nor its own Will : And 
thus is it brought to the Condition of Brutes, or even of it- 


t with 


"animate Bodies without any Action, any Liberty, &c. 


If the Carteſians only mean this of the Faculty of Thinkng 
they do cs bh to call this the Eſſence of the Hl. 1's 
no more its Eſſence, than the Faculty of Willing is. And 
we conceive ſomething in the Soi, prior to both thoſe Facul- 
tles. 5 

The Sor} is a ſpiritual Subſtance, proper to inform, ot 
animate a human Body, and by its Union with this Body, 
to conſtitute a reaſonable Animal or Man, This is its Eſſence; 
and this its Definition. — 

It muſt be owned, the Carteſians prove the Spirituality and 
Immortality of the Soul, from its Thinking, exceedingly well: 
But they are not to have the Honour of this Proof, as theit 
own Invention. All the great Philoſophers uſed it before 
them, and uſe it ſtill. See ImmorTALITY. 

The Philoſophers are not at all agreed, as to the Mann! 
wherein the Soul reſides in the Body, Some hold it equally 
diffuſed throughout every Part thereof, Others * = 

| e 


$0U 


2 4 acts on every Part of the Body, though it has 


Wa ay” wal Reſidence in ſome particular Part, call'd the 
oj is , See SENSORY. 
ul in Ser ocipal Part, Des Cartes maintains, is the Pineal 
75 5 "if 5 Brain, where all the Nerves terminate, &9c. 
Gland. | 
2 ec 45 Northern Phyſician, in a Letter to Bartholin, 
k = 9 That in the Brain is found a certain, very ſubtile, 
0 affer at Juice, which is the principal Seat or Reſidence of 
ſages ſonable Soul; and adds, That the Subtilty and Fineneſs 
» 2nd the 43 cou}, depends on the Temperament of this 7 
* of - chan on the Structure of the Brain, to which 'tis uſually 
18 rath This Liquor, we conceive, muſt be the ſame with 
Laws 2 we uſually call the Nervous Juice, or Animal Spirits. 
2 Ling Conſtitution whereof, is, doubtleſs, of great Importance, 


ard to the Faculties of the Sor, See Srinrim. 


eee _ ook diſtinguiſhes Two principal Faculties for Powers 
gbr of 'f the rational or human Soul, vis. Perception and Willing. 
"We. - | 

Wire 3 other Philoſophers add others; as Senſation, 


Liberty, Memory, Imagination and Habit. See UN DER- 


zraxbixe, WII, SENSATION, LIBERTY, Oc. 


from "The Myſtic Divines diſtinguiſh Two principal Parts in 
t Ap. the Soul : The Upper part, which comprehends the Under- 
Tag ſanding and the Will; and the inferior Part, which com- 
mpt ehends Imagination and Senſation, Thus, fay they, 
irt of 75 Chriſt was happy on the Croſs in his upper Part, and 
5 the {affered in his /ower Part. The lower Part did not com- 
wunicate to the Upper, either its Troubles or its Failings ; 
dee nor the Upper to the Lower, its Peace or Beatitude. From 
this Diſtinction, the Quietiſts take in hand to maintain, 
nimg That whatever paſſes contrary to good Morals, in the lower 
ie of Part of the Soul, is not contrary to the Purity of the upper 
This Part, inaſmuch as the Will has no Share therein. 
See as to the St/ of Brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, 
deny its Exiſtence, in the common Senſe of the Word Sou; 
envy that is, they rip off all the Properties or Faculties of the 
Mo. Human Soul : And the Peripateticks, on the contrary, inveſt 


it with the greateſt Part of them. | | 
In Man, a particular Agitation of the Fibres of the Brain 


i is accompanied with a Senſation of Heat; and a certain Flux 
_ of animal Spirits towards the Heart, and Viſcera, is follewed 
by Love or Hatred. Wo 
mon Now the Peripateticks maintain, That the Brutes fee] the 
: ame Heat and the ſame Paſſions, on the ſame Occaſions : 
ein That they have the ſame Averfion for what incommodes 
iple them, and, in the general, are capable of all the Paſſions, and 
* all the Senſations we feel. 
43 


The Carteſiams deny e any Perceptions or Notices 
at all; that they feel any Pain or Fleaſure; or love or hate 
any thing. The Ground of their Opinion is, That they 
allow of nothing in Brutes, but what is material, and that 
they deny Senſations and Paſſions, to be any Properties of 
Matter. Some of the Peripateticks, on the other hand, 
maintain Matter, when ſubtilized, framed, ranged and moved 
in a certain Manner, to be capable of Senſation and Paſſion ; 
that Beaſts may feel and perceive, by means of the animal 
Spirits, which are a Matter thus modified ; and that the 
human Soul itſelf, only becomes capable of Senſation and 
Taſſion, by means thereof. 

But we muſt own it very difficult, to reconcile the Idea we 
have of Matter, with that we have of Thought; to con- 
ceive that Matter figured in any manner, whether in a Square, 
_— or an Oval, ſhould be Pleaſure, Pain, Heat, Colour 
or Smell; to conceive that Matter, however, agitated, whe- 
ther in a Circle, a Spiral, Parabola or Ellipſis, ſhould be 
Love, Hatred or Joy. 

The Maintainers of the contrary Opinion, urge that 
Appearance of Senſe, of Fear, Caution, Love for their Young, 
infinite Sagacity, both for their own Preſervation and that 
of their Species, viſible through the whole Brute Creation. 
And 'tis true, all the Actions of Beaſts plainly expreſs 
an Underſtanding ; for every thing that is regular, expreſſes 
it; even a Machine or Watch expreſſes it: and a Plant much 
more; the\Radicle of the Seed turning downwards, and the 
Stem upwards, whatever Situation the Sced is ſown in: the 
young Plants knitting from Space to Space, to ſtrengthen it; 
ts putting forth Prickles, £9. to defend it, c. mark a great 

nderſtanding. All the Motions of Plants and Brutes plainly 
diſcover an Intelligence; but the Intelligence does not reſide 
i the Matter thereof: 'Tis as diſtin from the Beaſt or 
Plant, as is that which ranged the Wheels of the Watch, 
is diſtinct from the Watch itlelf. : 

For, in effect, this Intelligence appears infinitely Great, 
infinitely Wiſe, infinitely Powerful; and the ſame which 
8 us in our Mother's Womb, which gives our Growth, 
Thus, in Brutes, there is not either Underitanding or 
Sol, in the Senſe we generally uſe the Word : They eat 
vithout Pleaſure, cry without Pain, grow without knowing 
t. They fear nothing; know nothing; and if they act in 
luch manner, as ſhews Underſtanding ; 'tis becauſe God 
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having made them, to preſerve them, has formed their 


ies, ſo as to avoid whatever might hurt them, mechan. 
8 * a . ; 

therwiſe, it might be ſaid, That there is more Under. 
ſtanding in the vileſt Inſect, nay, in the ſmalleſt Grain, * 
in the moſt knowing of Men; for tis evident, either of them 
contains more Parts, and produces more regular Motions and 
Actions, than we are capable of underſtanding. Thus does 
the great F. Mallebranch, argue againſt the Souls of Brutes. 
Recherche ae la Verite, liv. 6. 

SOUL'S Cheat, a Legacy anciently bequeathed at their 
Deaths, by our tcrupulouſly pious Anceſtors, to the Pariſh 
Prieſt, to ene, der for any Tythes that might have been 
forgot in their Lives, See Tyras. 

OUND, a Perception of the Soul, communicated by 
means of the Ear; or, the Effect of a Colliſion of Bodies 
and a tremulous Motion conſequent therein, communicated 
thence to the circumambient Fluid, and propagated through 
it to the Organs of Hearing. See EAR and HEARINOG. 

To illuſtrate the Cauſe of Sumd; we obſerve; firſt, That 
a Motion is neceſſary in the ſonorous Body, for the Pro- 
duction of Sund. Secondly, That this Motion exiſts, firſt, 
in the ſmall and inſenſible Parts of the ſonorous Bodies, and 
is excited in them by their mutual Colliſion, and Percuſſion 
againſt each other, which produces that tremulous Motion, 
ſo obſervable in Bodies, that have a clear Sound, as Bells, 
muſical Chords, Sc. Thirdly, That this Motion is com- 
municated to, or produces a like Motion in the Air, or ſuch 
Parts of it, as are apt to receive and propagate it; inaſmuch 
as no Motion of Bodies, at a Diſtance, can affect our Senſes 
without the Mediation of other Bodies, which receive thoſe 
Motions from the Body, and communicate them immediately 
to the Organ. Laſtly, That this Motion muſt be commu- 
nicated to thoſe Parts, that are the proper and immediate 
Inſtruments of Hearing. | 

Further, That Motion of a ſonorous Body, which is the 
immediate Cauſe of Sond, may be owing to two different 
Cauſes ;z either the Percuſſion between it and other hard 
Bodies, as in Drums, Bells, Chords, ec. or the beating and 
daſhing of the ſonorous Body and the Air, immediately 
againſt each other, as in Wind Inſtruments, as Flutes, 

rumpets, c. 

But in both Caſes, the Motion, which is the Conſequence 
of the mutual Action, and the Immediate of the ſonorous 
Motion which the Air conveys to the Ear; is an inviſible, 
tremulous or undulating Motion in the ſmall and inſenſible 
Parts of the Body. | 


Io explain this; all ſenſible Bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of a Number of ſmall and inſenſible Parts or — 4 
yh 


which are of the ſame Nature in all Bodies, perfectly hard 


and incompreſſible. See CorevscLE. 


Of theſe, are compoſed others, ſomewhat greater, but 


{till inſenſible; and theſe different, according to the different 


Figures and Union of their component Parts. Theſe, again, 
conſtitute other Maſſes bigger and more different than the 
former, and of the various Combinations of theſe laſt, are 
thoſe groſs Bodies compoſed, that are vifible, touchable, Cc. 
The firſt and ſmalleſt Parts, we have obſerved, are abſolutely 
hard ; the others are compreſlible, and united in ſuch manner, 
that being compreſs'd by an external Impulſe, they have an 
elaſtic or reſtitutive Power, whereby they reſtore theniſelves 
to their natural State, See ELasTicirty. | | 

A Shock, then, being made by one Body upon another, 
the ſmall Particles, by their elaſtic Principle, move to and 
again with a very great Velocity, in a tremulous, undulating 
Minor, ſomewhat like the viſible Motions of groſſer Springs; 
as we eaſily obſerve in the Chords of muſical Inſtruments, 
And this is what we may call the Sourous Motion, which is 

ropagated to the Ear: But obſerve, that 'tis the inſenſible 
Motion of thoſe Particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the immediate Cauſe of $9774; and of theſe, only thoſe 
next the Surface, communicate with the Air : The Motion of 
the whole, or of the greater Parts, being no further concerned, 
than as they contribute to the other. 
Io apply this Theory; ſtrike a Bell with any hard Body, 
and you eafily perceive a ſenſible Tremor in the Surface, 
ſpreading itſelf over the whole; and that more ſenſibly, as the 
Shock is greater. Upon touching it in any other Part, the 
Motion and the Sod too, are ſtopp' d. Now this is apparently 
a Motion of the ſmall and inſenſible Parts, changing their 
Situations, with reſpect to one another, which being ſo many, 
and ſo cloſely united, we cannot perceive their Motions ſe- 
parately and diſtinctly; but only a Trembling, which we 
reckon to be the Effect of the Confuſion of an infinite Num- 
ber of little Particles, cloſely joyn'd, and only moving in 
infinitely little Lines. 

Mr. Perrault adds, That this viſible Motion of the Parts, 
contributes no otherwiſe to Sund, than as it cauſes the in- 
viſible Motion of the ſmaller Parts, which he calls Particles, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the ſenfible ones, which he calls 
Parts, and from the ſmalleſt of all, which we call Corpriſc/es. 
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This he ſupports from the Inſtance of a Chord, which 
being ſtruck, and the Sor, and ſenſible Undulations at 
Reſt again, if you approach the Chord ſoftly with the Finger, 
you'll find a ſmall tremulous Motion, which is the Remains 
of the Vibrations of the whole Chord, and the Parts, Now, 
the Parts vibrate without any Soπ,ẽ ; but no ſooner 1s 
the Vibration felt by the Finger, than the Sound is heard 


again; which he aſcribes to this, That the Motion of the 
Parts being inſufficient to move the Particles, whoſe Motion 


is the firſt that ceaſes, requires ſome Aſſiſtance from daſhing 
againſt the Finger, whereby to become enabled to give the 
Particles the. Motion neceſſary for the producing of Suma. 
He finiſhes his Proof, by the Inſtance of Flutes ; which 
when made of different Matters, as Wood, Metal, Oc. 
whoſe Parts are very different, but their Particles nearly the 
fame, if their Lengths and Bores be the ſame ; there 1s very 
little ſenſible Difference in their Sounds. | 

The ſonorous Body having made its Impreſſion on the 
contiguous Air, that Impreſſion is . from one 
Particle to another, according to the Laws of Pneumaticks. 
A few Particles, for inſtance, driven from the Surface of 
the Body, drive the neighbouring Particles into a leſs Space; 
and the Medium, as it is thus rarified in one Place, becomes 
condenſed in the other: But the Air thus compreſs'd in the 
ſecond Place, is, by its Elaſticity, returned back again, both 
to its former Place, and its former State; and the Air, con- 
tiguous tothat, is compreſs'd : and the like obtains, when the 
Air leſs compreſs'd expanding itſelf, a new Compreſſion is 
generated. From each Agitation of the Air, therefore, there 
ariſes a Motion of the Air, analogous to the Motion of a 
Wave on the Surface of Water; which we call a Vave or 
Unaulaticn of Air, See UNDULAT ION. R 

In each Wave, the Particles go and return back again, 
through very ſhort, but equal Spaces; the Motion of each 
Particle is analogous to the Motion of a vibrating Pendulum, 
while it performs two Oſcillations ; and moſt of the Laws of 
the Pendulum, with very little Alteration, are applicable there- 


to, See PExnDuLUM. 1 
Sounds are as various, as are the Means that concur to their 


Production. | 

The principal Varieties are reducible to the Figure, Con- 
ſtitution, Quantity, Cc. of the ſonorous Body, the Manner 
of Percuſſion, with the Velocity, c. of the Vibrations con- 
ſequent thereon; the State and Conſtitution of the Medium ; 
the Diſpoſition, Diſtance, Sc. of the Organ; the Obſtacles 
between the Organ and the ſonorous Obje, and the adjacent 


Bodies: The moſt notable Diſt inctions of Sounds, arifing 


from the various Degrees and Combinations of the Condi- 
tions mentioned, are into Jona and lc (or ſtrong or weak) 
into grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or high and low) 
and into /cyg and ſbert. The Management whereof, makes 
the Office of Mufic. See Sound 77 _ 

The Velocity of S074 is the ſame, with that of the Waves; 
which does not differ much, whether it go with the Wind or 
againſt it. By the Wind, indeed, a certain Quantity of Air 


is carried from one Place to another; and the Sund is accele- 


rated, while its Waves move through that Part of the Air, 
it their Direction be the ſame as that of the Wind. But as 
Sound moves vaſtly ſwifter than Wind, the Acceleration it 
will hereby receive, is inconſiderable. In effect, the moſt 


violent Winds we know of, have their Celerity to that of 


Sound, only as 1 to 33; and all the Effect we can perceive 
from the Wind, is, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the Space 
of the Waves; ſo that the Sod may be heard to a greater 
Diſtance than otherwiſe it would. | 
That the Air is the ordinary Medium of Sound, appears 
from various Experiments, in rarified and condenſed Air. 
la an exhauſted Receiver, a ſmall Bell may be heard ſome 
Diſtance ; but when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at 


the ſmalleſt Diſtance. If the Air be condenſed, the Sonun4 


will be louder, proportionably to the Condenſation, or Quan- 
tity of Air crouded in: Ot which we have many Inſtances 
in Mr. Hauksbee's Experiments; and this does not only ſuc- 
ceed in forced Rarefactions, c. but in ſuch alſo, as are 


Natural; as is evident from Frealicius's Story of his Journey 


to the Top of Mount Carpathus in Hungary. 


But tis not the Air alone, that is capable of the Impreſſions 
of Sund; but Water alſo : as is manifeſt, by ſtriking a Bell 
under Water, the S074 of which may plainly enough be 
heard, only not ſo loud, and alſo a Fourth deeper, by the 
Ear of ſome good Judges in muſical Notes. Indeed Merſerne 
ſays, a Sound made under Water, is of the ſame Tone or 
Note, as if made in Air, and heard under Water. 

The Velocity of Sound is variouſly reported by various 


Authors. 


Sir Jaac Neꝛuton makes its Progreſs, in a Second of Time, 
to be 968 Feet; the Honourable Mr. Francis Roberts 1 300 
Feet; Mr. Boyle 1200 Feet; Dr. Walker 1338 Feet; Mer- 
fenne 1474 Feet; Mr. Hamſtead and Dr. Halley 1142 Feet; 
the Florentine Academy 1 $48 Feet; the French Obſervers, 
Hiſt. Acad. Reg. 1172. The Reaſon of which Variety, 
Mr. Derham aſcribes partly to thoſe Gentlemen uſing Strings 


L. 1600 ] 


ſhorter Time, as in the Notes of a Violin, Oc. * 
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and Plummets inſtead of regular Pendulums . * 

not being Diſtance enough between the — e there 
the Place of Oblervation; and partly, to 5 Ay and 
Regard had to the Winds, 8 being 10 

Some of the moſt conſiderable Queries relatino . 
Laws of Sounds, the ſame Author propoſes ; to t 
ſeveral of them accurately, from Experiments m =» anſwert 
* by himſelf, as follows; * for that 
How far a Hund moves in a Second of Time: 
moves 1142 Seconds in a Second, which is jul 4 Soung 
Mile in 94 or 9.25 half Seconds; two Miles in 18100 
Miles in 27 3, Oc. f x 5 three 

Does the Report of a Gun, diſcharged with j. 5 
wards us, — than when the Muzzle h Sens 4 
ſerver? By 3 Experiments, it appears, the eb. 
Difference in the Sound, trom this different DireQion Ga 

Do Sounds move in the ſame Time, the fame $ 1 
all States of the Atmoſphere, and Heights of the Baan 6 
by Day and by Night, in Summer and in Winter "Oy a. 
and in clear Weather, in this or that Climate ? By : nowy 
Experiments, it does not appear there ariſes any Dj ated 
from any of theſe different Circumſtances, OY 

Do the Winds affect the Motion of Sund? By re 
rx it appears, there is ſome, though a ve + _ 
Difference in the Velocity of Sounds, with or 2 15 q s 
Wind; which is alſo au mented, or diminiſhed, þ Fe 
Strength or Weakneſs of the Wind. On 8 

Do a great and intenſe $974, and a ſinall or languid on 
move with the ſame Velocity ? It appears that they do 4 

Does the S074 of a Gun move equally ſwift at all Eler 
_ * boa Gun ? They do, ; \ f 

ifferent Quantities or Strengths of Gun- | 
2 any Difference, as to the Velocity of vg = 

one. e 

Does Soumd move in a rig Line, the neareſt Way; of 
does it ſweep * the Earth's Surface? And is there 1 
Difference in the Time, if the Piece be diſcharged in an xc. 
clive and a declive Poſition ? SHuad moves the neareſt Way 
and the Velocity appears to be the ſame in Acclivities and 
Declivities, . 

Have all kinds of Soumds, as thoſe of Guns, Bells, 8% 
the ſame Velocity? And are Sou⁰mQds equally ſwiſt in the 
Beginning of their Motion, and in the End ? There appears 
no Inequality in either of theſe reſpects. 


For the Reflection of Sounp, Eccho. 
For the Refraction of SouNp, 5 1285 1 


SounD, in Muſic, the Quality and Diſtinction of the ſe- 
veral Agitations of the Air, conſider'd as their Diſpoſition, 
Meaſure, Sc. may make Mufic, See Music. | 

Sound is the Object of Muſic, which is nothing but the 
Art of applying Sounds, under ſuch Circumſtances of Tone 
and Tune, as to raiſe agreeable Senſations. 

The principal Affection of Sound, whereby it becomes fitted 
to have this End; is that, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into 
Acute and Grave. See Graviry, gc. 

This Difference depends on the Nature of the ſonorous 
Body, the particular Figure and Quantity thereof; and even, 
in ſome Caſes,-on the Part of the Body where it is ſtruck ; 
and is that which conſtitutes what we call different Tones, 
See Tone. | 

The Cauſe of this Difference appears to be no other than 
the different Velocities of the Vibrations of the ſounding Body. 
In effect, the Tone of a Sod, is found, by abundance of 
Experiments, to depend on the Nature of thoſe Vibrations, 
whoſeDifferences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as having 
different Velocities : And fince 'tis proved, That the ſma 
Vibrations of the ſame Chord, are all performed in equal 
Time; and that the Tone of a Sound, which continues for 
ſome Time after the Stroak, is the ſame from firſt to lalt: 
It follows, that the Tone is neceſſarily counected with a cel. 
tain Quantity of Time in making each Vibration, or each 
Wave; or that a certain Number of Vibrations or Waves, 
accompliſhed in a given Time, conſtitute a certain and de- 
terminate Tone, 

From this Principle, are all the Phanomena of Tune de- 
duced, See Tons. 

From the ſame Principle, ariſe what we call Conc0r45, Ce. 
which are nothing but the Reſults of frequent Unions an 
incidences of the Vibrations of two ſonorous Bodies, and con. 
ſequently of the Waves and undulating Motions of the Air, 
occaſioned thereby. See Concorp. | c 

On the contrary, the Reſult of leſs frequent Coincidences o 
thoſe Vibrations, is what we call a Diſcord. See Discokp. 

Another conſiderable Diſtinction of Sounds, with regard P 
Muſic, is that, whereby they are denominated 40 and ſport 
not with regard to the ſonorous Body's retaining 2 Mot 
once received, a longer or a leſs Time, though gradua"} 

rowing weaker ; but to the Continuation of the Impu'*** 
the efficient Cauſe of the ſonorous Body, for a longer or 


— 


e longer or ſhorter, by Strokes of different Length or 


ain, . 2 8 effi of K ; 
nuity, is, properly, a Succeſſion of ſeveral Sor-nds, 
hi _ Ceca di inct Strokes, or repeated Impulſes 
or the ſonorous Body, ſo quick, that we judge it one continued 
on of eſpecially if it be continued in the ſame degree of 
— ch: And hence ariſes the Doctrine of Meaſure and Time. 
wr" ain, are diſtin 
5 
ben = Compound ; and that two Ways: 
Sin} he Firſt, a Sound is faid to be Comporind, when a Num- 

"\ ſucceſſive Vibrations of the ſonorous Body and the Air, 

e ſo faſt upon the Ear, that we judge them the ſame con- 
oe 5 Sound ; as in the Phænomenon of the Circle of Fire, 
0 by putting the fir d End of a Stick in a quick, circular 
Motion; where, ſuppoſing the End of the Suck in any Point 
*the Circle, the Idea we receive of it there, continues till the 
1 effion is renewed by a ſudden Return. 

4 ſimple Sound, then, with regard to this Compoſition, 
ould be the Effect of a fingle Vibration, or of ſo many Vi- 
1rations as are neceſſary to raiſe in us the Idea of Sound. In 
che Second Senſe of Compoſition, a fimple Sound is the Product 
o one Voice, or one Inſtrument, Oc. 

A compound Sound, conſiſts of the Soumds of ſeveral 
jiſtin& Voices or Inſtruments all united in the ſame individual 
Time and Meaſure of Duration, that is, all ſtriking the Ear 
together, whatever their other Differences may be: But in 
this Senſe, again, there is a two-fold Compoſition 3 a Natural 
and Artificzas one. | 

The natural Compoſition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
{1d Reflexions of the firſt SoumD¾d from adjacent Bodies, where 
the Reflexions are not ſo ſudden, as to occaſion Eccho's ; but 
are all inthe ame Tune with the firſt Note. See ResonAnce. 

The artificial r pros which alone comes under the Mu- 
ſſcians Province, is, that Mixture of ſeveral Sounds, which being 
made by Art, the Ingredient $945are ſeparable, and diſtinguiſni- 


able from one another. In this Senſe, the diſtinct Sounds of ſeveral 


Voices or Inſtruments, or ſeveral Notes of the ſame Inſtrument, 
are called Simple Sounds; in contradiſtinction to the Compound 
ones, wherein, to anſwer the End of Muſic, the Simples muſt 
have ſuch an Agreement in all relations, chiefly as to Acuteneſs 
and Gravity, as that the Ear may receive the Mixture with 
Pleaſure, See Come OS IT ION. 

Another Diſtinction of Sounds, with regard to Muſic, is 
that, whereby they are ſaid to be ſinootſh and ever, or rough 
and ba, alſo clear and hoarſe ; the Cauſe of which Diffe- 
rences, depends on the Diſpoſition and State of the ſonorous 
Body, or the Circumſtances of the Place ; but the Ideas of 
the Differences muſt be ſought from Obſervation. | 

Smooth and rough Sounds depend, principally, on the 
ſounding Body ; Of theſe we have a notable Inſtance in Strings 
that are uneven, and not of the ſame Dimenſion or Conſtitu- 
tion throughout, | | 

M. Perratut, to account for Roughneſs and Smoothneſs, 
maintains, there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple Sound; but that 
the Hund of the ſame Chord or Bell, is a Compound of Sounds 
of the ſeveral Parts of it ; ſo that where the Parts are homo- 
geneous, and the Dimenſions, or Figure uniform, there is al- 
ways ſuch a perfect Mixture and Union of all the Somm4s, as 
makes one uniform and ſmooth Sommd: Contrary Conditions, 
produce Harne ſo. In effect, a Likeneſs of Parts and Figure, 
makes an Uniformity of Vibrations, whereby a great Number 
of fimilar and coincident Motions conſpire to fortify and im- 
prove each other, and unite, for the more effectual producing 
of the ſame Effect, | 

This Account he confirms, from the Phanomena of a Bell, 
which differs in Tone, according to the Part tis ſtruck in; 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a Motion over all the Parts. 
Hence, he confiders the Bell as compoſed of an infinite Number 
ofRings, which, according to their different Dimenſions, have 
different Tones; as Chords of different Lengths have; and 
when ſtruck, the Vibrations of the Parts immediately ſtruck, 
mY the Tone, being ſupported by a ſufficient Number of 

nſonant Tones in other . This muſt be allowed, that 
cler) Note of a ftring'd Inſtrument, is the Effect of ſeveral 
imple Soungs : For there is not only the Song reſulting from 

e Motion of the String; but that from the Motion of the 

arts of the Inſtrument, which has a conſiderable Effect in 
the total Sound, as is evident from hence, that the ſame String 
on different Violins, ſoumds very differently. 

But Perrault affirms the ſame of every String in itſelf, and 
Without confidering the Inſtrument. Every Part of the String, 
e ſays, has its particular Vibrations, different from the groſs 
= lenſible Vibrations of the whole ; and theſe are the Cauſes 
o different Motions and Sbunds in the Particles, which uniting, 
<mpoſe the whole Sound of the String, and make an uniform 

poſition, wherein the Tone of the particular Part ſtruck, 


Prerails; and all the others mix under a due Subordination 


With it, ſo as to make the Compoſition ſmooth and agreeable. 
1 h e Parts be unevenly, or irregularly conſtituted, the Sund 
aſh; which is the Caſe in What we call fa/ſe Strings, and 


iſhed, with regard to Muſic, into Effect 


SOU 


W = 


various other Bodies; which, for this Reaſon Pay 

and diſtinct Tone; but a 2 Sa 
which don't-unite and mix, ſo as to have one — — 
to ſpecify the total Tone. P _ 

As to clear and hoarſe Sounds, they depend on Circumſtances 
that are accidental to the ſonorous Body: Thus a Voice or 
Inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe, if raiſed within an 
empty Hogſhead, that yet is clear and bright out of it: The 
Te 0 2 to the — of other and different Soungs 
raiſed by exion, which corrupt and change th ies of 
the Riad Sound. : W 1 

For Sounds to be fit to obtain the End of Muſic, they ought 
to be ſmoothj and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; fince without this, 
they cannot have one certain and diſcernable Tone, capable of 
n mer to others, in a certain relation of Acuteneſs, of 
which the Ear may udge 3 and of Conſequence can be no 
Part of the Obje& of Muſic. Upon the whole, then, with 
Mr. Malcolm, we call that a harmonic or muſical Soumd, which 
being clear and even, 18 agreeable to the Ear, and gives a cer- 
tain and diſcernable Tune; (hence called unable Sound ) 
which is the Subject of the whole Theory of Harmony, See 
Harmony, BO 

SOUND, in Geography, a Streight, or Inlet of the Sea, 
between two Capes or Head-lands. SeeSTRrEiGur. 

The Word is particularly uſed, by way of Eminence, for 
_ famous Streight, which joins the German Sea to the 

Altic. | | 

It is fituate between the Iſland of Zeland and the Coaſt of 
Schonen. Tis about fixteen Leagues long, and generally five 
broad, excepting againſt the Caſtle of Cronenbonrg, where tis 
but one: 80 that there is no Paſſage for Veſſels, but under 
the Cannon of the Fortreſs. | 

'This has given occafion to the Dares to ſettle a Toll on all 
Veſſels, which is one of the beſt Revenues of the Crown of 
Denmark ; and to forbid all Pilots from paſſing through the 
great and little Belt, which are two other lakes into the 
Baltic, though ſomewhat leſs commodious than the former. 
The Sweaiſp Veſſels are exempted from paying this Toll, by 
the Treaty of 1658, whereb 
Gothland to the Swedes. See Torr. \ 

SOUND-Zoars, the principal Part of an Organ, and that 
which makes the whole Machine play. See Or Gan. 

The SHumd- board or Summer, is a Reſervoir, into which 
the Wind drawn in by the Bellows, is conducted by a Port- vent, 
and hence diſtributed into the Pipes placed over the Holes 
of its upper Part. This Wind enters them by Valves, which 
open by preſſing upon the Stops or Keys, after drawing the 
Regiſters, which prevent the Air from going into any of the 
other Pipes, but thoſe tis required in. | 

Organs, whoſe longeſt blind Pipes are four Foot, have their 
Sound- Board from five to fix Feet. Organs of 16 Feet have 
two. Sound- Boards, which communicate the Wind from one to 
the other, by a Pewter Port-vent. | 

SOUNDING, in Navigation, the trying of the Depth of 
the Water, and the Quality of the Bottom, by a Line and 
Plummet, or other Artifice. = 
There are two Kinds of Lines occaſionally uſed in Su mding 

the Sea ; the Sounding Line and the deep Sea Line. 

The firſt, is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not exceeding 20 
Fathom in Length ; and marked at two, three and four Fa- 
thoms, with a Piece of black Leather between the Strands ; 
and at Five, with a Piece of white Leather. 

The Sounding Line may be uſed when the Ship is under Sail, 
which the deep Sea-Line cannot. 'The Plummet is uſually 
in form of a Nine-pin, and weighs 18 Pounds ; the End is 
frequently greaſed, to try whether the Ground be Sandy or 


Rocky, Sc. Near s, Shores, Sc. they are Song 
continually, = 7 n 
Dr. Hook has invented a manner of Sunding the Depth of 


the ceepe anty by & Rogen 
lighter than Water, to which, at a little Diſtance is a piece of 


Lead or Stone fix'd, by means of a ſpringing Wire in the Firſt, 
fitted into a Staple in the Second. The whole being let gently 
down, with the Stone or Lead foremoſt, aſſoon as that arrives 
at the Botom, it will ſtop; but the Ball, by the Impetus it 
has acquired in deſcending, will be carried a little lower after 
the Weight is ftopp'd ; by which means the ſpringing Wire 
will be inabled to fly back, and difingaging itſelf, will re- 


ſcend. 
: By obſerving, then, the Time of the Ball's ſtay under 


Water by a Watch or Pendulum, and the Help of ſome Tables; 
the Depth of the Sea 1s found. | 
In ſome Experiments made in the Thames with a maple 
Globe, 5 3 Inches in Diameter, and weighing 4 Pound and 
a Half, lined with Pitch; and a conical Weight 11 Inches 
long, the ſharp End downwards ; at the Depth of 19 Feet, 
there paſſed fix Seconds; and at the Depth of 10 Feet 3 4 Se- 
conds between the Immerſion and Emerſion of the Ball. From 
' theſe Numbers given, the Depths, at any other ſtays, may be 
computed by the Rule of Three. | 
SOUP, a kind of Potage made of Bread, and Broth or 
Lee = ll 


the Danes yielded South- 


{ Sea, without any Line; only by a wooden Globe, 


SPA 


the Juice of Fleſh, or other Matters; uſually ſerved at the be- 
inning of a Meal. Re” 
Soup is efteem'd eflential to a French Meal. Occaſionally, 
they improve the Reliſh by the Addition of Onions or Leaks, 
or Cabbage or Turnips, Sc. The Word is French, form'd 


from the [ralian, Zuppa or Suppa, of the Latin, Sapa, Wine 


boil'd away to a Third Part. Others derive it from the 
German, Soupp, or the Celtic, Souben, which fignify the ſame 


Thing. 


SOURCE. See SrpRIN O. 


SOUTH Airect Dials, 2 4 1 Ar. 
SOUTHERN Sus, SIGN, 


SOWING. See SEMINATION and SEMBRADOR, 
SOWNE, a Term uſed in the Exchequer ; ſeeming to be a 
Corruption from the French Souvenu; that is, remembred. 
For the Statute, 4 H. 5. c. J. in the Original French, hath 
Des Eftreats oriens Souvenu. And ſuch Eftreats and Caſual- 
ties, as are not to be remembred, run not in Demand, that is, are 
not Leviable. So now in the Exchequer, they ſay, ſuch 
Eſtreats, as the Sheriff by his Induſtry cannot get, are Eſtreats 
that Sie not; and Eſtreats that Sone, are ſuch as he may 
gather. See ESTREAT. | 
SPACE, a fimple Idea. The Modes, whereof, are Diſtance, 
Capacity, Extenſion, Duration, Oc. See Mop, ExrENSIiON, 
Dunk ArTION, Oc. | | 
Sracx, in Philoſophy, confidered barely in Length be- 
tween any two Bodies; is the ſame Idea which we have of 


- Diſtance, See DisTANCE. 


If it be confidered in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, it 
is properly called Capacity. See Caraciry. | 

Wen conſidered between the Extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space, with ſomething Solid, Tangible 
and Moveable, it is then called ExrENSION. So that Ex- 


tenſion is an Idea — Body only ; but Space, it 18 


plain, may be confidered without it. See Bopx. 

Space, therefore, in the r Signification, is the ſame 
_ with Diſtance, confi 
any ſolid Matter in it or not. 
Accordingly, Space, is either Abſolute or Relative. 

Abſolute Space, is that conſidered in its own Nature, with- 
out regard to any thing External; which always remains the 
fame ; and is infinite and immoveable. | 

Relative Space, is that moveable Dimenfion, or Meaſure 
of the former, which our Senſes define by its Pofitions to 
Bodies within it; and this the Vulgar uſe for immoveable 
Space. 

8 Space, in Magnitude and Figure, is always the 
{ame with Abſolute ; but it is not neceflary it ſhould be ſo 
numerically ; as if you ſuppoſe a Ship to be, indeed, in abſo- 
lute Reſt, then the Places of all Things within her, will be 
the ſame Abſolutely and Relatively, and nothing will change 
its Place : But, ſuppoſe the Ship under Sail, or in Motion, 
and ſhe will continually paſs through new Parts of abſolute 
Space: But all Things on Board, conſidered relatively, in 
reſpect to the Ship, may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame 
Places, or have the ſame Situation and Poſition, in regard to 
one another. | ENT 

Proper and abſolute Motion, is defined to be the Applica- 
tion ota Body to different Parts of Abſolute, that is, of rnfinite 
and immovealle Space. See Pract, Motion and Rksr. 

The Carteſians, who make Extenſion the Eflence of Matter, 
aſſert, That the Space any Body takes up, is the fame thing 
with the Body itſelf ; and that there is no ſuch Thing as 


mere Space, void of all Matter, in the Univerſe : But this ſee 


diſproved under the Article VAcuuu. 

Se Ack, in Geometry, is the Area of any Figure; or that 
which fills the Intervals or Diſtance between the Lines that 
terminate it. See AREA and Ficurs. | 

TheParabdic Space, is that included in the whole Parabola. 
See PAR ABOLA. - | 

The Conchoidal Space, and the Ciſſoidal Space, are what 
are included within the Cavity of the Conchoid and Ciſſoid. 

By the new Methods now introduced, of applying Algebra 
to Geometry, tis demonſtrated, That the Hoidal and 
Ciſſoiaal Spaces, though infinitely extended, are yet finite 

agnitudes. See Cox cholp and Cis801D. 

Sy Ack, in Mechanicks, the Line a moveable Body, con- 
fider'd as a Point, is conceived to deſcribe by its Motion. See 
MorT1on. 

SPHANOPHARYNGAUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of 
Muſcles, called alſo Prerygopharyngeus, Cephalopharyngeus, 
Sc. See PTERYGOPHARYNG@®US. 

SPAGYRIC, an Epithet given to Chymiſtry ; which is 
called the Spagyric Art, or Medicina Spagyrica ; and to Chy- 
mical Phyficians, who are alſo called Spagyriſts. See Chv- 
MISTRY. 

Voſſius derives the Word from the Greek, ca, to extratt, 
and &ſqveey, congregare to collect; which are the two prin- 
_ Offices of Chymiſts. Paracelſus firſt introduced the 

ord, 
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ered every Way, whether there be 


SPAHI, a Horſe- man in the Otto f 
in Ji "omen Army, dig) nit 
e chief Strength of the Grand Signor's 


in the Janiſaries, who are the Foot, and the * N COnfiſt 


R * 
e Aga or Commander of the SHabi's.; 

Auf. 8 0 Hahi's, is alſo called Geli 
SPALT, or SPELT, a white, ſcaly, ſhinin St 


quently uſed to promote the Fuſion of Metals” In te 


retty frequently in Zyg/and and Germany: i found 
— * og —_ 'The beſt is _> = 1 Dering 
oft, a ulveriz'd. The Eygli bo 

very hard. . 1 a Wee OO gener ah 

PAN, a Meaſure taken from the 8 

Thumb's End, and the Top of the little —— the 
are ſtretch d out, The Span is eſtimated at three D 
8 or 2 777 MEASURk. | 5 

SPANISH, or the SPANISH Language. 8 

SAN ISH-Hies. See N & LAnouacy, 

SP AN1SH-I1nquiſition, Sc. See INQuisrtion. 

SPAR, in Natura! Hiftory, a ſhining, ſtony Subg, 
frequently found in Caves and Grotto's, in the Clefts of Rock 
LO Sc. See hy GRorro, Oc. 8 

. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions 
yours to account for the Origin and Growth al Her 2 
he makes to be a kind of Rock Plant. : 

Spar, he obſerves, may be form'd three Ways; either fon 
Steams alone, or from Steams coagulating Dew, as it falls on 
the Ground, or Waters iſſuing from the Joints of Rocks: 0: 
it may grow from Earths and Clays. Jo ſay nothing of the 


Account we have from Swizzer/and, vis. That Snow, by 


long lying and continual Froſts, becomes hardened into 
ar 


We have Inſtances of the firſt Kind in many Grotto's where 
Spars produced from Steams, hang like Icicles ; Lead Ore 
being often found to grow in the ſame Manner. And as this 
Spar grows downwards ; ſo in many Places, from the Sides 
of it, iſſue little Plants of Spar, ſhooting upwards, contr 
to the Tendency of the others, An Inſtance of the Second 
we have in a certain Place in Taly, where Cryſtals (which are 
a ſort of Spars) are produced in clear Evenings, from a Co. 
agulation of Dew falling on Nitrous Stones. But hereof we 
have Inſtances enough nearer Home. See STALAct1Txs, 

For the third Kind of Generation of Spar, never before 
taken Notice of by Naturaliſts; Mr. Beaumont gives us In- 
ſtances of it in Mendip Hills, and other Mines, wherein are 
Subterraneous Vaults or Grotto's. In the Bottoms of ſome of 
theſe, is a Steam incumbent thereon. From this Earth, ſhoots 
Y Spires of various Heights, Sc. from the firſt Buddings out 
of it, till it is come as high as a Man's Finger; the biggeſt 
— an Inch in Diameter. "Theſe Spires have all ir- 
regular Ridges and Furrows ; and ſome ſooner, ſome later, 
begin on the Tops to be congealed into Spar; and ſo gather- 
ing a Cruſt downwards by degrees, are all at laſt, turned 
into an abſolute white Spar or Stone. See PETRIFAC- 
TION, 

SPARADRAP, in Pharmacy, Oc. an ancient Name for 
a Sear-cloth, or Cere-cloth ; or a Cloth ſmear'd on each Side 
with a kind of Plaiſter. See Cxxx-crortn. 

"Tis prepared by melting a ſufficient Quantity of ſome 
Plaiſter or Unguent, and dipping a linnen Cloth therein, til 
ſuch time as it have imbibed its fill, *Tis then taken out, 
cool'd and poliſh'd on a Marble. 

There are as many different Kinds of Sparadrab, as there 
are of Plaiſters for the Cloth to be dipp'd in. Tis ſometimes 
alſo called Tela Gualteriana. | 

SPARRING, among Cock-fighters, is the fighting a Cock 
with another to breathe him. In ſparring, they put Hotts on 
their Spurs, that they may not hurt one another. To ſpar! fle 
Oh imports in general, to breathe him, to embolden him to 
Fight. | | 

PASMA or SPASMUS, in Medicine, a Greek Tem, 
cache, of equal Import with the Latin, Convulſio, and the 
Engliſh, Convulſion. See ConvuLs1oNn. 

A Spaſinus happening after the taking of Hellebore, or 

any other violent — 2 is mortal. 

here are Spaſina s peculiar to certain Members, and 3 
ſtinguiſhed by particular Names: That of the Mouth is calle 
Spaſmus Cynicus; that of the Penis, Satyriafis, Ec. dee 
SATYRIASIs, CyNIcus, Oc. gelt 

Cardan diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Spaſma's : The i h 
confiſting in a conſtant Contraction of the Muſcles, 1 
renders the Members rigid, and inflexible. The Second ' 
ſudden, unnatural Motions and Palpitations, frequently inter 
mitting and beginning again. 120 

Accidental Fpaſini, are of little Continuance: There 
ſome ariſing from Flatulencies ; from Bites of venomous” © 
from the Puncture of a Nerve, the Ae the — 
boar the Stomach, Vapours of the Matrix, exc 

Id, Oc. 

SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging to a Sal, or ont 


allon; 2 4 Spaſmodic Medicine, Spaſmoilic Diſeaſe, Gc. 


See 8640. ording to M. Hecquet, is a Spaſmodic Affection 
Hunde of the Stomach ; unleſs it ariſes from be iber 

of the o much moiſten'd by the Liquor thereof, ſo as to in- 

belle te them for their Office, See Hunczs, 

cg TULA, an Inftrument uſed by Surgeons and Apothe- 
5 made flat at one end, and round at the other. The 

catte 5, have little Silver or Steel Spatulas, to ſpread their 


Surgeon and Unguents withal. 


iluting, tempering or boiling them. The Word 


in di 


which f 
[ofide, 


I . Stable. 1 EY. | 
The dry $þavin is more eaſily perceived, by the Horſe's 


raiſing one of his hind Legs, with a Twitch, higher than 
che other. Sometimes 'tis found on both Legs. This Kind 
ſrequently degenerates into the Ox- Spavin, for which there 
is no Remedy, but to apply the Fire; which, however, is 
not always ſucceſsful. 


The Word is form'd from the French, Eſparvin, which 


Gonifies the ſame thing. ; ; 
There are two other Kinds of Spavin, which have their Seat 
in the Hoof, vis. the Blood Spavin, and Bone Spavin ; which 


der their proper Articles, 
PAWS, are Springs of Water, ariſing out of Minerals 


in the Earth, or from Mines of Nitre, Sulphur, Allum, 


Bitumen, Copperas, c. See MintrAL and WATER. 

Saus are phyſical Waters, ſome purging by Urine, others 
by Vomit, and Stool, | 

That in Torkſpire is the moſt noted of this Kind in Exg- 
lid, See Barn. | 

SPAYING, the Operation of Caſtrating the Females of 
ſeveral Kinds of Animals, as Sows, Bitches, gc. to prevent 
any further Conception, and promote their fattening, See 
CASTRATION. EO | 

'Tis perform'd, by cutting them in the mid Flank, on the 
left Side, with a ſharp Knife or Lancet, taking out the Birth- 
Bag and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the Wound, anoint- 
ing the Sore with Tar, aud keeping the Animal warm for 
two or three Days. | 

The uſual Way, is to make the Incifion a-ſlope, two Inches 
and a Half long, that the Fore-finger may be put in towards 
the Back, to feel for Two Kernels, as big as 13 on both 
Sides the Birth, one of which is drawn to the Wound, the 
String thereof cut, and thus both taken out. 

SPEAKER, a Member of the Houſe of Commons, elected 
by a Majority of the Votes thereof, to act as Chair-man, or 
Prefident, in putting Queſtions, reading Briefs or Bills, keep- 
ing Order, reprimanding the Refractory, adjourning the 
Houſe, Oc. 

The firſt Thing done upon the firſt Meeting of a Parlia- 
ment, is to chuſe a Speaker; who is to be 8 of by 
the King; and who upon his Admiſſion, begs his Majeſty, 
That the Commons, during their Sitting, may have free 
Acceſs to his Majeſty 5 Freedom of Speech in their own Houſe, 
and Security from Arreſts. | 

The Speaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in 
paſſing of a Bill ; but only to make a ſhort and plain Narra- 
tive; nor to Vote, unleſs the Houſe be equally divided. 
dee DARLIAMENT. | | 

The Lord Chancellor is uſually Speaker of rhe Houſe of 
Land. See CHANCELLOR. | 

The Speaker of the Convocation, is called the Prolocutor. 
ee IROLOCUTOR. | 
. SPEAKING, the Art or Act of expreſſing one's Thoughts 
in articulate Sounds or Words. See Wok p and Voic ; ſee 
allo SPEECH and GRAMMAR. 

Pliny, lian, Plutarch and other Authors, make mention 
of ſeveral Beaſts that have Spoke : And Pliny himſelf, ſpeaks 
with Aſſurance, in his Hiſtory, of an Ox that Spoke, Phi- 
ſtrates, in his Life of Apollonius, gives the like Privilege to 
an Elm, and even to Ships. Homer makes Xanthos, one of 
Aclilles's Horſes, fi ak ; wherein he has been followed by 
Pian. But theſe are all fabulous: We have much better 
uy for a Serpent, and an Aſs's ſpeaking. See Lan- 

VAGE, 
SPEAKING-771uM2Pet. See TRUMPET. 
SPECIAL, ſomething that has a particular Deſignation ; 


from the Latin, Species; in Oppoſition to general, of Genus. 


es OPECIES and GExus. 
he King in his Letters, fre: uently ſays, of our Special 
Lace, full Power and royal Authority. 


. ECIAL Matter, in Evidence, in Law. See GENERAL. 
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SPECIAL Verdict, c. See Vermion, Ege. 
| SPECIALTY, in Law, is moſt commonly taken for a 
Bond, Bill, or ſuch like Inſtrument. Sometimes it is alſo uſed 
for Special or particular Acquaintance. 

SPECIES, an Idea, which relates to Tome other more 
general one; or is compriz'd under a more univerſal Diviſion 
of a Genus, See Genus. 

Species is a mere Term of Relation: And the ſame Idea 
may be a Spectes, when compared to another more general 
one; and a Genus, with regard to a more particular one. 
Thus Body is a Genus, with regard to an animate and in- 
animate Body; and a Species, with regard to Subſtance. 

The laſt Species, is that which can only be divided into 
Individuals. See IN DIVIpUAL. 

Animal is a Species, with regard to Body; and Man is a 
Spertes with regard to Animal. God deſtroy'd Mankind by 
the Deluge; but he preſerv'd the Species. See DELvo. 

SPECIES, in Logic, is one of the Five Words, call'd by 
Porphyry, Univerſals, See UNIVERSAL. 

The Word is Latin, form'd from the ancient Verb, Specio, 
I fee; as if a Species of Things were a Collection of all the 
Things ſeen at one View, 

SPECIES, in, Rhetoric, is a particular Thing, contained 
under a more univerſal one, : 

The Orators alſo call it Hypotheſis, E. gr. Virtue is to be 
loved, is the Genus or T heſis, Temperance is to be preſerved 
here, at this Time, is the Species or Hypotheſis. See Trzs1s. 

SPECIES, in the ancient Muſic, a Sub-diviſion of one of the 

enera. | 

The Genera of Muſic were Three, the Enharmonic, Chro- 
matic and Diatonic; the two laſt of which were variouſly 
ſub-divided into Species ; nor was the Firſt without Species, 
though thoſe had not particular Names as the Species of the 
other Two had. | 
Theſe Species were alſo called the Chroai, Colours of the 
Genera: The Conſtitution whereof, ſee under the Article 
GEnzRA. 

SPECIES, in Opticks, the Image painted on the Retina by 
the Rays of Light reflected from the ſeveral Points of the 
Surface of Objects, received in at the Pupilla, and collected, 
in their Paſſage through the Cryſtallin, S. See VISION. 

The Philoſophers have been in great Doubt, whether the 
Species of Objects, which give the Soul an Occafion of Seeing; 
are an Effuſion of the Subſtance of the Body; or a mere Im 
preſſion which they make on all ambient Bodies, and which 
they all reflect, when in a proper Diſtance and Diſpoſition ; 
or, laſtly, whether they are not ſome other more ſubtile 
Body, as Light, which receives all theſe Impreſſions from 
Bodies,and is continually ſent and returned from one to other, 
with the different Figures and Impreſſions it had taken on all 
Sides : But the Moderns have decided this Point by their 


Invention of artificial Eyes, wherein the Species of Objects 


are received on a Paper or Linnen-cloth in the ſame manner 
as they are received in the natural Eye, Sce Exx. 

The Ancients have diſtinguiſhed the Species, whereby 
Objects become viſible, into Lpreſſæ and Expreſſs. 

Tmpreſs'd4 Species are ſuch, as come from without; or ar 
ſent from the Obje& to the Organ ; ſuch are thoſe we have 
already been ſpeaking of. | 

Expreſs'd Species, are thoſe, on the contrary, from within z 
or that are ſent from the Organ to the Object. 

Le Clerc, in his Syſtem of Viſion, by one of thoſe Revo- 
lutions very frequent in philoſophical Opinions, has call'd 
upon the Stage again the Species expreſſes, of the ancient 
Philoſophers. For, according to him, tis not by Species or 
Images impreſs'd on the Optic Nerve, that the Soul ſees 


Objects; but by Rays, which ſhe herſelf directs to them, 


and which ſhe uſes as a Blind Man does his Staff, to grope 
out Objects. | | 

The eripateticks account for Viſion, from a kind of Jaten- 
tional Species, thus: Every Object, ſay they, expreſſes a 
perfect Image of itſelf on the Air next to it. This expreſſes 
another leſſer one on the Air next to that; and this a Third 
{ill leſs. Thus are the Images continued from the Object 
to the Cryſtallin, which theſe Philoſophers hold the principal 
Organ of Seeing. Theſe they call Species Intentionales; and 
to account the better for their Generation, affirm, ThatObjects 
exhibit them in the ſame Manner, as Mirrors do a Man's Face. 

Speis, in Theology, the Appearances of the Bread and 
Wine in the Sacrament, after Conſecration : Or, as the 
Romaniſts call them, the Accidents remaining inthe Bread,&9c. 
whereby they become ſenſible to us, after their Subſtance is 
de ſtroy d. 

The Species of the Bread, c. are its Whiteneſs, Quan- 
tity, Figure, Friableneſs, £9c. Of Wine, its Flavour, Quick- 
neſs, ſpecific Gravity, Sc c -. 

The Generality of the Romiſp Divines, hold, That the 
Species are abſolute Accidents : And the Carreſians, who are 
bound to deny any ſuch Things as abſolute Accidents, are 
greatly puzzled to explain the Species, without incurring the 


Cenſure of Hereſy. F. Magnan is forced to aſſert, Tu 
| the 


STR 


the Species are mere Deluſions and Appearances, which God 
impreſſes on our Senſes, See ABSOLUTE Accident. 
denken, in Commerce, are the ſeveral Pieces of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Sc. which 2 1 paſs'd their full Prepara- 
tion, and Coinage, are currant in Public. See Coin. 

Species decried, or cried Jown, are ſuch as the Prince has 
forbidden to be received in Payment. ; 

Light Species, are thoſe that fall ſhort of the Weight pre- 
ſcribed by Law. 
| Falſe Species, are thoſe of different Metal from what they 
ſhould be, Oc. | $35 0h | 

SrEciEs, in Algebra, are the Symbols, or Characters, 
whereby the Quantities are repreſented, See CHARACTER. 

SPECIFIC, in Philoſophy, that which 1s 2 pe- 
culiar to any thing; that characterizes it, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other Thing. 

Thus the attracting of Iron is Specific to the Load-ſtone, 
or a Specific Property of the Load-ſtone. f 

A juſt Definition ſhould contain the ſpeciſio Norion of the 
Thing defined, or that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every thing elſe. See DxrixITION. ; 
| SrEciric, in Medicine, a Remedy, whoſe Virtue and 

Effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain Diſeaſe ; is ade- 
quate thereto ; and exerts its whole Force immediately there- 
on. | 
Thus Quinquina, or the Jeſuits Bark, is held a Specific 
for intermitting Fevers or Agues; Mercury for the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, Sc. See Quinquina. : | 

Authors make mention of three Kinds of Specific Me- 
Aicines. 

1e Such as ate eminently and particularly friendly to this 
or that Part, as the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain, the Sto- 
mach, Oc. | | 

29 Such as ſeem to attract, expell, or evacuate ſome de- 
terminate Humour, by a kind of Specific Power they are 
endowed withal ; as Jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery Hu- 
mors, Rhubarb, Bile, c. 

And, zo, Such as remove the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, by ſome 
ſudden Property, without our knowing how or why; or the 
Manner of whoſe Operations we are entirely ignorant of, and 
have only learnt their Effects by Experience. 

In the Uſe ot theſe laſt, there is no Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Diſeaſe; no regard had to the Symptoms or Phenomena : 


Nor is the Medicine to be at all adapted to the particular | 


Circumftances thereof, All that we regard, is the Name of the 
Diſeaſe, and that of the Remedy : As, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting Fever, we preſcribe the Bark; to 
—— Pain, Opium ; to expel Poiſon, ſome particular An- 
tidote. 

A Specific Medicine, therefore, ſtands in Oppoſition to a 
Scientific or Methodic Medicine. See MxDICINE. | 

SpEciric Gravity, in Hydroftaticks, that Gravity, or 
Weight peculiar to each Speczes, or Kind of natural Body; and 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other Kinds, See WEICH. 

In this Senſe, a Body is ſaid to be pecifically Heavier than 
another, when under the ſame Bulk it contains a greater 
Weight than that other; and that other, is ſaid to be Pe- 
cifically Lighter than the Firſt, Thus, if there be two equal 
Spheres, each a Foot in Diameter; only the one Wood, the 
other Lead : Since the Leaden one 1s found heavier than the 
Wooden one, it is ſaid to be Jpecificatty or in Species Heavier, 
and the Wooden one ſpecifically Lighter. 

This kind of Gravity, ſome call relative Gravity; in op- 
polition to abſolute Gravity, which increaſes in Proportion to 
the Quantity or Maſs of the Body, See Gr aviry. 


Laws of the Sexc1p1c Gravity and Levity of Boates. 


1. If two Bodies be equal in Bulk, their ſpecific 
Gravities are, to each other, as their abſolute Gravities, 
Thus a Body is faid to be twice as heavy, ſpecifically, as an- 
other,” if it have twice its Gravity under the ſame Bulk 

Hence, the ſpecific Gravities of equal Bodies, are as their 
Denfities. See DensrTy. | 

2. The ſpecific Gravities of Bodies of the ſame Weight, 
are in a reciprocal Ratio of their Bulks. Hence, the Maſſes 
of two Bodies of the ſame Weight, are in a reciprocal Ratio 


of their Bulks. 

3. The ſpect Gravities of two Bodies are, in a Ratio, 
compounded of the dire& Ratio of the abſolute Gravities, 
and the reciprocal one of their Bulks, 

Hence, again, the ſpecific Gravities are as the Denſities. 

4. A Body ſpecrfically heavier than a Fluid, loſes ſo much 
of its Weight therein, as is equal to a Quantity of the 
Fluid of the ſame Bulk, 

For, ſuppoſe a Cubic Inch of Lead immerged in Water : 
a Cubic Inch of Water will, thereby, be expell'd from its 
Place : But the Weight of this Water was ſuſtained by the 
Reſiſtance of the ambient Water. Therefore, ſuch a Part 
of the Weight of the leaden Cube, muſt be ſuſtained by the 
Refiſtance of the ambient Water, as is equal to the Weight 
of the Water expell d. The Gravity of the Body immerg'd, 
therefore, muſt be diminiſhed by fo much, | 
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ſame Fluid; but the Weight of the ſpecifcally heavier Bog 


| ſpecific Gravity of ſeveral Fluids, Care be taken that 


Hence, 1®, Since a Fluid ſpecifically heavy: 
Weight, in the ſame Bulk, 120 Tiger z the. has pre 
_ a ns _ of its 7 1 Fluid, £ Jil 
heavier than in a lighter ; and therefore it ue: p. Vecifrai/ 
lighter has i-haquier : et beige wor ny 

20 Equal homogeneous Bodies weighing 
loſe their Equilibrium, if one of them be 
1 dee“ ; the __ in a lighter, 

o Since the ſpecific Gravities are as the | 

* the ſame Bult ; the ſpeciſic Gravit kr gray: Nite 
be to the Gravity of the Body immerged as the an 
Weight loſt by the Solid, to the whole Weight. art of the 

4 Two Solids equal in Bulk, loſe the fame We; 


equaly i, 4; 
immetg 4 


ght in the 


is greater than that of the ſpecifically ſighter; + . 
ſpecifically lighter, loſes a greater Pare of i wm, * 
the ſpecifically heavier, St, than 
4. Since the Bulks of Bodies equal in Weight, ar 
ciprocally as the ſpecific Gravities ; the ſpeciſe a U Fog 
loſes more Weight in the ſame Fluid than the aß 
wherefore, if they be in Ezuilibrio in one Fluid; the 1 
not be ſo in another; but the ſpecifically heavier will 4 5 
. that = more as _ 1 is denſer. * 
. The Specific Gravities of Fluids, are as the We; 
by the hens Sd annoyed in the ſame, Weights lo 


To find the Spxciric Gravity of any Flnis, 


On one Arm of a Balance ſuſpend a leaden Globe; and ty 
the other, faſten a Weight, which is in Ezuilibrium there. 
with in the Air, Immerge the Globe ſucceſſively in the fe. 
veral Fluids, whoſe ſpecific Gravities are to be | Folks 
and obſerve the Weight which balances it in each. The. 
ſeveral Weights, ſubtracted, ſeverally, from the firſt Weight 
the Remainders are the Parts of the Weight loſt in each 
Fluid, Whence the Ratio of the ſecific Gravity of the 
Fluids is ſeen. See HyprosTATICAL Balance. 

Hence, as the Denfities are as the ſPecific Gravities; ye 
find the Ratio of the Denfitics of the Fluids at the fame 
time, | 
Ibis Problem is of the utmoſt Uſe; as by it, the Degree 
of Purity or Goodneſs of Fluids, is eafily found ; a Thing, 
not only of Service in Natural Philoſophy ; but alfo in con- 
mon Life, and in the Practice of Phyfic. 

At different Seaſons of the Year, the ſpecific Gravities of 
the ſame Fluids, are found different, Joan. Caſb. Eiſench- 
midius, in his Diſquiſitio Nova de Ponderibus, &c. gives us 
Variety of Experiments relating hereto: The principal where- 
of, to ſave the Trouble of too frequent Experiments, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin. 


Table of Spxcipic Gravities of ſeveral Fluids, 


A Cubic Inch Paris] In Summer | In Winter 
Meaſure. O. D. G. O. D. G. 
Of Mercu 1 667 2 14 
Oil of Vitrol F 7 59 N 3 
Spirit of Vitriol 5 33 s 38 
Spirit of Nitre 6 24| 6 44 
Spirit of Salt 5 49 5 35 
Aquafortis 6 23 6 35 
Vinegar „50 
Diſtill'd Vinegar 1 Ss 1 
Burgundy Wine 4 67 4 75 
Spirit of Wine 4 32 4 42 
Pale Ale Dy 3 
Brown Ale Ss 2 7 
Cows Milk 5 20 1 7 
Goats Milk 5 24 $ 36 
Urine | 5 14 3 
Spirit of Urine 5 a$l $53 
Oil of Tartar 3.23 : 01 - 
Oil of Olives 4 33 | Is froze in Winter 
Oil of Turpentine 4 391 4 46 
Sea Water 6 12 6 18 
River Water 5 10 5 13 
Spring Water 5 11 5 14 
Liſtill'd Water 1 5 11 


That the ſpecific Gravity may be found the mote 40 
curately; the Weight of the Thread not immerged in tho 
Fluid, is to be ſubtracted from the Weight of the Solid in 
Air; and the Force neceſſary to make the Thread ſub 
(if it be Erin lighter) is be to added to the Weight po 
But if the Thread that ſuſtains the Solid be heavier than tte 
Fluid; the whole Weight of the Thread in the Air is te 10 
ſubtracted from the Weight of the Solid in Air; and t 1 
Weight the Thread loſes from the Weight loſt in the Find 
Indeed, this Precaution may be ſpared, if in examining 


ame Thread be immerged to the ſame Depth in each. 475 
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6 bas tothe 1 Gravity of a Solid, that is ſpeciſcally 
ary the Fluid, | 
beanie an as of the Solid in the Fluid, and note the 
Vacoht therein : The ſpeciße Gravity of the Fluid will 
juſt chat of the Solid, as the Part of the Weight loſt by 
b is to its whole Weight. 

7. lv as the Quantities of 
ape. 1 * NG of the ſpecific Gravities of Solids, 
er eiching Maſſes thereof, that are equal in Air, in the 
by 5 vid; and noting the Weights loſt by each. 
"The ſpecific Gravities of various Solids, have been de- 
"mined by many Authors. Marin Ghetaldus, particularly 
e the ſpecife Gravities various Bodies had, eſpecially 
"lk Ones; which were borrowed thence by Oughtred. 
i the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, we have very prolix Tables 
of "i5c Gravities, by various Authors. 

Fill be ſufficient for us togive thoſe of ſome of the more 
\ſual Bodies, as determined with great Care and Accuracy 


by M. Perit; and publiſh'd by F. Merſenne; and from him 
by ſereral others. 


Jalle of the Spxciric Gravities of ſeveral Soligs. 


An Hundred pound Weight of Gold, is equal in bulk to 
| 71% of Mercury | 38 3 of fine Tin 
60 E of Lead 26 of Load-ſtone 
54 2 of Silver 21 of Marble 
47 3 of Copper 14 of Stone 
45 of Braſs 12 4 of Sulphur 
42 of Iron 5s of Wax 
39 of Tin 5 + of Water. 


g. A Body ſpecifically heavier, deſcends in a Fluid ſFeci/7- 
cally lighter, with a Force equal to the Exceſs of its Weight, 
over that of an equal Quantity of the Fluid. 

Hence, 1%, The Force which ſuſtains a ſprcifoally heavier 
Body in a Fluid, is equal to the Exceſs of the abſolute 
Gravity of the Body above that of the Fluid, under the ſame 
Bulk; E. gr. 47 4 Pound of Copper loſes 5 4 Pounds of its 
Weight in Water; therefore a Power of 42 Pounds is able 
to ſuſtain it. 

2* Since the Exceſs of the Weight of a Solid over the 
Weight of a Fluid ſpecifically heavier, is leſs than that over 
the Weight of a {Pecijically lighter Fluid under the ſame 
Bulk; it will deſcend with leſs Force in a ſpecißcally heavier 
Fluid than in a lighter ; and, conſequently, will deſcend 
more ſlowly in the former than in the latter, 

9. A ſpecifically lighter Body, ſinks in a heavier Fluid, 
till the Weight of a Quantity of the Fluid, equal in Bulk, 
: 2 Part immerſed, is equal to the Weight of the whole 

ody. 

Hence, 15, Since the Specific Gravities of Bodies of the 
ſame Weight, are reciprocally as their Bulks; and the Bulks 
of Fluids equal in Weight, are as the Parts of the ſame 
Solid immerged therein; the ſpecific Gravities of Fluids are 
reciprocally as the Parts of the ſame Body immerged therein. 
* A Solid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter Fluid 
tan a heavier 3 and deeper as the Proportion of the ſ}ccijic 
Gravity of the Solid to that of the Fluid is greater, 
3e Ita Body be of the ſame ſpecijic Gravity with a Fluid; 
tie whole Body will be immerged ; and it will remain in any 
given N 1 the Fluid. 

4 It a ſpecifically lighter Body be wholly immerged in a 
Fluid; it will be 4. by ee of the 
Fluid, to aſcend with a Force equal to the Exceſs of the 
om 2 the Fluid, Bulk for Bulk, over the Weight of 

e Solid. 
5* A Body, therefore, ſpecifically lighter, lying on the 
Bottom of a Veſſel, will ' {peo A1 - we YO heavier 
Fluid riſe above ſuch a Part, as is equal in Bulk to a Quantity 
of the Fluic of the ſame Weight with the whole Solid. 

10. The ſpecific Gravity of a Solid. is to the pect Gravity 
a alighter Fluid, wherein 'tis immerged, as the Bulk of the 
art immerged, is to the whole Bulk. 
dir, The ſpecific Gravities of equal Solids, are as their 

arts The Pe in the ſame Fluid. 

12. The Weight and Bulk of a ſpecifically lighter Body, 
ndthe Weight of the ſpecifically heavier Fluid, being given, 
o find the Force required, to keep the Solid wholly immerged 
Under the Fluid. 

As this Force is equal to the Exceſs of the Weight of the 
wid, beyond that of an equal Bulk of the Fluid; from the 
* Bulk of the Solid, and the Weight of a Cubic Foot 
A. ater, find, by the Rule of Three, the Weight of a 
— of Water, equal to that of the Body. From this, ſub- 
— Weight of the Solid; the Remainder is the Force 
— Eight Feet in Bulk, and 100 Pounds in Weight, under 

er, required : Since a Cubic Foot of Water is found 
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- determine the Ratio which the ſpecific Gravity of to weigh 50 Pound, the Weight of Water under the Bulk 


E. gr. Suppoſe the Force neceſſary to detain a f 
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of Eight Feet, is 560 ; whence, 100 Pound. the Wei f 
the Solid, "_ ſubtracted; the Remainder 460 Pound 4 
the Force nece ary to detain the Solid under Water. : 

Hence, fince a Jpecrfically lighter Body aſcends in a heavier 
Fluid, with the ſame Force that would prevent its Aſcent : 
by the preſent Problem, we can likewiſe find the Force 
wherewith a ſPecifically lighter Body aſcends in a heavier. 

13. The Weight of a Veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically 
heavier Matter ; and that of a ſpecifically lighter Fluid, be- 
ing given: to determine the Cavity the Veſſel muſt have, to 
ſwim on the Fluid. 

Ibe Weight of a Cubic Foot of the Fluid being given; 
the Bulk of the Fluid equal to the Weight of the Veſſel, is 
found by the Rule of Three. If, then, the Cavity be made 
a little bigger than this, the Veſſel will have leſs Weight 
under the fame Bulk, than the Fluid, and will therefore be 
ſpecifically lighter than the fame, and conſequently, will 

wim. E. gr. Suppoſe it required to make an Iron Ball of 
30 Pounds Weight, fo as it ſhall ſwim upon Water. Since 
the Weight of a Cubic Foot of Water is 70 Pound, the 
Quantity of Water equal to 30 Pounds, will be found 728 
571”; and therefore the Cube of the Diameter of the Sphere 
1392174”, whence the Cube Root being extracted 1' 101“ 
is the Diameter of a Sphere of Water of 30 Pounds. If, 
therefore, the Diameter of the Cavity be made a little bi gger. 
e. gr. 1 z or 2 Feet; ſo much leſs of the Ball will be im- 
merged as the Diameter is increaſed. 

14. The Force employ'd to retain a ſpecifically lighter 
Solid, under a heavier Fluid; and the Weight loſt by a 
heavier Solid in a lighter Fluid ; are each added to the 
Weight of the Fluid, and weigh together with it. 

The ſeveral Theorems here delivered, are not only all 
demonſtrable from the Principles of Mechanicks ; but are 
conformable to Experiment, In effect, Experience is here 
found to anſwer exactly to Calculation, as is abundantly 


evident from the Courſes of philoſophical Experiments, now 


frequently exhibited; here the Laws of ſpecific Gravitation 
are well illuſtrated. 

SPECILLUM, is an Inſtrument, wherewith Surgeons 
ſearch Wounds ; in manner of a Probe, 

SPECIOUS Arithmetic, is that converſant in Quantities, 
deſign d by Species, that is by the Letters of the Alphabet; 
in contradiſtinction to that, where the Quantities are ex- 
preſs'd by Numbers, which is call'd Numerous Arithimetic. 
See ARITHMETIC; ſee alſo 8SpECIES. 

Specious Arithmetic, is what we more uſually call Agebra. 
Sec ALGEBRA, 


7 


SPECTACLE, SHeꝛv; ſome extraordinary Object, which 
draws the View and Attention; and is not beheld without 
ſome Emotion. 

The Term is chiefly uſed by the Ancients, for theatrical 
and amphitheatrical Performances: For Comedies, Combats 
of Gladiators, of Beaſts, and even for ſolemn Proceſſions, 
as thoſe of the Circus, GSW. 3 

The People of Rowe were extremely fond of 3 

and the Roman Hiſtorians obſerve, There was no ſurer Way 


of gaining their AﬀeQions, and 8 Parties to introduce 


Tyranny and Oppreſſion, than by the Uſe of Shectacles. 
SPECTACLES, an Optic Machine, conſiſting of two 
Lens's ſet in Horn, or other Matter ; and applied on the 
Noſe ; to aſſiſt in Defects of the Organ of Sight. See LENS. 
Old People and all Presbytz, als Speftactes of convex 
Lens's, to make Amends for the Flatneſs of the Eye, which 
does not make the Rays converge enough to have them meet 
in the Retina, See PrxtsByTA. 3 
Short-ſighted People, or Myopes, uſe concave Lens's, to 
keep the Rays from converging ſo faſt, through the great 
Roundneſs of the Eye, as to make them meet e er they reach 


the Retina, See Myorts. | 


In Spain, and at Venice eſpecially, Speftaclesare uſed with a 
different View: All the People of Note and Faſhion there, 
have them continually on their Noſes ; a Folly, that has its 
Source in the natural Pride of thoſe People, who value them- 
ſelves on a profound Wiſdom ; and affect to ſtare very near at 
every Thing ; as if their Eyes were weakned, and wore out 
with Exceſs of Attention. Yign. de Marv. 

E Cherubin, a Capuchin, deſcribes a kind of Speftacle- 
Teleſcopes, for the viewing of remote Objects with both 
Eyes; hence called Binocu/i. Though F. Rheita had men- 
tioned the ſame before him, in his Oculus Enoch and Elie. 

ee T COPE. | 
: Tho-ſhavs Author invented a kind of Spbectacles, with 
three or four Glaſſes, which perform'd extraordinarily. 

Shectacles were certainly unknown to the Ancients ; yet 
are they not of ſo late a Date as the Teleſcope. Franciſco 
Redi, in a very learned Treatiſe on Spefacles, will have 
them to have been invented in the 13th Century, between 
the Years 1280 and 1311; and adds, that Alexander De- 
ina, a Monk of the Order of Predicants of St. Catherine 
at Piſa, firſt communicated the Secret, which was of his 
own Invention; upon learning, that another Perſon bad it as 

[D&d}] well 
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well as himfelf. This Hiſtory is wrote in the Chronicles of 


that Convent. 3 
The ſame Author tells us, That in an old Manuſcript ſtill 


preſerv'd in his Library, compoſed in 1299, Spectacles are men- 


tioned as a Thing invented about that Time: And that a famous 
Jacobin, one Forrden de Rivalto, in a Treatiſe compoſed in 
1305, ſays, expreſly, That 'twas not yet 20 Years, fince the 
Invention of Spefacies. He likewiſe quotes Bernard Gordon 
in his Lilinm Medicine, wrote the ſame Year, where he 
ſpeaks of a Collyrium, good to enable an Old Man to read 
without Sectacies. 5 | 

Du Cange, however, carries the Invention of Spectacles 
farther back; aſſuring us, That there is a Greek Poem in Ma- 
nuſcript in the French King's Library, which ſhews, That 
Speftacles were in Uſe in the Year 1150 : ſtill, the Dictionary 
of the Academy Della Cruſca, under the Word Occhiale, in- 
clines to Reg!'s Side; and quotes a Paſſage from Zourdon's 
Sermons, which ſays, That Speftacles had not been 20 Years 
in Uſe : Now Salviati has obſerved, that thoſe Sermons were 
made between the Years 1330 and 1336. 

SPECTATOR, a Perſon preſent at a ectacle. 

Among the Romans, Spectators, Spectatores, were a kind of 
Gladiators, who had had their Diſcharge ; and were frequent- 
ly hired to be preſent, as Shectators, at the Combats of Gladi- 
ators, Sc. the People were entertained withal. See GLA- 
DIATOR. | 

SPECULARTIA, the Art of preparing, and making Specula 
or Mirrors: Or, the Laws of — their Phænomena, 
Cauſes, c. call'd alſo Catoptricks. See CarorTRICKS. 

SPECULARIS Lapis, in natural Hiſtory, is a Kind of Stone, 
clear as Glaſs, uſed in ſeveral Countries where tis found, for 
Window-lights, Sc. "Tis a kind of Talc, ſplits eaſily into 
thin Laminz or Plates ; and is ſometimes calcined to make a 
fine Plaiſter. See Tarc. | 

SPECULUM, Mirror, in Opticks, any poliſh'd Body, im- 
rainy to the Rays of Light : Such as Water in Wells and 

cep Rivers, poliſh'd Metals, and Glaſſes lined with Mercury, 
or other opake Matter, popularly call'd Looking-Glaſſes. See 
LookxinG-Glaſs, | 


The ſeveral Kinds and Forms of 

| Speculn, plain, concave and convex 

The Theory and Phænomena of the 
ſeveral Kinds of Specula - - 

The Method of preparing, grind- 
ing, Sc. Glaſs or Meta Specuta 
of various Form- 


See under MIRROR. 


cula of various Forms - P ticularly 
The Theory of concave Specula I under 


The Laws and Effect of the Se- Fri pat-e. REFLECTION. 
1 
SYPECULUM Ani, an Inſtrument, wherewith Surgeons dilate 
the Fundament, examine Sores, extract Bones, or let out any 
cant Matter that may be there lodged. 
Sr EcUL UH, Matricts, is an Inſtrument uſed by Surgeons, 
to examine and dreſs corrupted Places in the natural Parts of 
Women, Its Form is the ſame with that of the Speculum 


M8, 


SYECULUM Oris, is an Inſtrument ſerving to examine Diſ- 
orders in the Mouth. | 

There are two Kinds: the one common ; the other bigger 
and ſtronger, fit not only to keep down the Tongue; but 
alſo the lower Jaw; while the Mouth is ola, | to the 
very 1 of the Throat, and the neceſſary Remedies 
applied. | 

SPEECH, the Act, or Art of expreſſing a Man's Thoughts, 

by certain Signs invented for that Purpoſe. 

Theſe Signs are principally Sounds, made by the Voice and 
Letters. See Volck and LETTER. a 

SPEECH, in Grammar, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Words 


ranged in Order. See Lancvact. 


3 eee ee make Eight Parts of Speech; 
7. e. Eight kinds of Words uſed in Diſcourſe, vis. Noun, Pro- 
abtun, Verb, Participle, Agverb, Comjumction, Prepoſition and 
Interjection; each of which ſee under its proper Article Ap- 
VERB, Noun, PRoNouN, Ec. 

F. Bufjier, one of the laſt and beſt Writers of Grammar, 
only admits of three Parts of Spergh, diz. Noun, Verb and 
Mozificative 5 which laſt includes the Adverb, Con junction 
and repoſition. See Mopiricartive. 

SPELL, a kind of Charm, to drive away a Diſcaſe, by 
hanging a Word or Sentence on a Paper about the Neck. See 
CHARM and PHYLACTERY. | 
SPELL, in the Sea Language. To Spell, is to let go the 
Shcets and Bowlings of a Sail, and brace the Weather Brace, 
that the Sail may lie looſe in the Wind. To 40 a Spell, is to 
do any thing by Turns, for a ſhort Time, and then leave it. 
Zo give a Spell, is to bè ready to work in ſuch a one's Room. 
Freſp Spell, is when freſh Men come to work; eſpecially when 
the Rowers are relieved, with another Gang. 

SPELLING, that Part of Grammarprorerly called Or. 
11 ography, See ORTnogGR abu, | 
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© whence one would judge it to have been melted as 


Dr. Jones gives the following Rules x; 
19. That all Words were originally wm of F alice, 
all Words, whoſe Sounds have been fince Aer d 20 Thatin 
of the Difficulty of Spelling) the Alteration was (the Origi 
lake of Eaſe and Pleaſure : And hence 20 Al made for d 
can be written ſeveral Ways, muſt be a: 4 Words that 
hardeſt, harſheſt and moſt unuſual Sound n to the 

SPELTER, or Zinck, a kind of imperſect M. 
ſome confound with Biſmuth, and others with 5 lb which 
making it a female Antimony. See ZINR. Palt ; other 

The Spelrer is a kind of mineral Lead. ye h 

and brilliant; which though not perfe&] 2 Vhit 
ED = gp under the Hammer, 7. "kk, et 
Tis found in greateſt Quantity in the M. a 
Saxony; and is acer 10d "4 large, — wh of in 

3 es, 

of the 5 and caſt into that * Pong 

"Tis uſed to clear and whiten Tin, in mak; 
much as Lead is uſed to purify Gold and my 1 8 eure, 

Thoſe who imagine that the Shelter is put in to! 
the Weight, are miſtaken; ſince in melting Five or en 
dred Weight of Tin, they ſcarce put in ny of Pp = 
and that mix'd with Turmaric. "Tis alſo uſed in the mal; 4 
Solder, and with Curcuma, in the melting of Copper . ww 
| a 8 „do ges 
ere a gold Colour; which, however, is not permanent 
ee SOLDER, 8 

The Belt is white, in fine Scales, difficult to break, 8; 

, SPERM or Hern, the Seed whereof an Animal is mi 
ee SEED. 

The Word is Greek, onipue. | 

SPERMA-Ceti, in Pharmacy, uſually call'd Parmaſiy, is 
a Preparation made from the Brain, and Cerebel of a king of 
Animal, call'd by ſome, the Male Whale, and by the Jain 
Orca; only diftinguiſh'd from the common Whale, by it 
having Teeth, in lieu whereof, the Whale has a kind of 
Tufts in the Throat. See WHALE. 

'The Ancients were great Strangers to the Nature of this 
Preparation; inſomuch, that Schroder ſeems in doubt 
whether to reckon it an animal or mineral Subſtance. : 

It had its Name Sperma Ceri, Seed or Sperm of a Whale 
given it, no doubt, to raiſe the Value, by a Notion of its 

carcity. | 5 

The Method of preparing it, is a Secret in the Hands of a 
very few : The Proceſs is thus ; | | 

The Brain being taken out of the Animal, is melted over 

a gentle Fire, and put into Moulds, like thoſe wherein Sugat- 
Loaves are form'd. When cold and drain'd of its Oil, tis taken 
out and melted over again ; and this they continue to do till 
it be well purified, and become white. Tis then cut with a 
Knife for the Purpoſe, and reduced into Flakes, ſuch as ve 
have it from the Druggiſts. 
It muſt be choſen white, clear and tranſparent, of a rankiſt 
Smell, which ſome fancy to partake of that of the Violet: ſome 
ſophiſticate it with Wax; but the Deceit is diſcovered, either 
by the Smell of the Wax, or by the Dulneſs of the Colour. 

Some alſo ſell a Preparation made from the Tail of the 
Whale, inſtead of that from the Brain; which laſt kind turns 
Yellow, aſſoon as opened to the Air. In the General, there 
; no Fares that ſhould be kept cloſer from the Air 
than Sperma Ceti. | 

"Tis of ſome Uſe in Medicine. Dr. Ouincy, ſays, tis 2 
noble Remedy in many Caſes, as the Aſthma, Oc. though 
chiefly uſed in Bruiſes, inward Hurts, and after Delivery. 
But *tis certain, its greateſt Property, and that which makes 
it ſo much in Vogue, is its ſoftning the Skin, and reſolving 
Tumours of the Breaſt. Whence it comes to be uſed by tic 
Ladies in Paſtes, Waſhes, Oc. | 7 

SPERMATIC, in Anatomy, ſomething belonging to the 
Sperm or Seed. Sy 

The Ancients made a general Diviſion of the Parts of ts 
Animal Body into Spermatic and Fleſpy. : 

The ſbermatic Parts, were thoſe, which by their Colour, 
Sc. bore ſome Reſemblance to Seed, and were ſuppoſed (0 
form'd thereof; ſuch are the Nerves, Membranes, Bones, Cc. 

The Heſuy, were thoſe ſuppoſed to be form'd of the Blood, 
after Conception. But the Moderns, with much better Reaſon, 
hold all the Parts to be Szermaric in this Senſe , and oo | 

form'd of the Ovum of the Female, or of the Semen of the 
Male. See GENERATION. F 
. 1 Oey mentions ſpermatic Morms in the human Body. 
See Worms. 5 

SrERMATIC Veſſels, called alſo Vaſa preparantia, ar © 
tain Veſſels appointed for the bringing of the Blood to ! 
Teſticles, £9c. to be ſecreted and prepared into Seed ; r= 
for the carrying back again the Blood, remaining altert 
Secretion is effected. See SEED. . 

The ſpermatic Veſſels are two Arteries and two ar * 

Spermatic Arteries ariſe from the fore Part of the 5 
of the Aorta, below the Emulgents. Their Structure“ ye. 
ſingular, in that, contrary to the Fabric of zll other 1 . 
which are largeſt at their Exit from the Trunk, ann 

ſmalleſt at their Origin, and grow bigger in their Progr” * 


1 ** By this means, the Blood receives a 
yards vet 3 going 5 for thoſe Parts, which diſpoſes it 
Check eure Changes, Oc. it is to paſs, The ſame End is 
for the 1inQuadrupeds, by having theſe Arteries curl'd and 


ane d in their Paſſage like a Screw. a 
rde Reaſon why Nature has taken another Method in 


Man 3 gs muſt have been much larger than they are ; 
min dich means, the Inteſtines would have been frequently 
by 4 dan into the Scrotum; an Inconvenience Quadrupeds 
pi :ured from, by the horizontal Poſition of their Bodies. 

111 rmatic Arteries, in their Progreſs, meeting with 


mella 0 
licature 0 


f geſt of which, goes to the Teſticle, and is diſtributed 
therein 


Fþididpdimis. See PARASTATA. 
The ſpermatic Veins take the ſame Courſe with the Ar- 


teries ; only a little above the Teſticles, they ſplit into ſe- 
eral Branches, which uniting, form a Plexus, called Corpus 
Varicoſunm Pampiniforme or Pyramiaale, The Blood: re- 
tryed by the ſpermaric Veins, is delivered on the right Side 
i; the Cava, and on the Left, into the emulgent Vein. 
SPERMATOCELE, in Medicine, a Rupture occaſioned 
by a Contraction of the ſeminal Veſſels, whereby they are let 
all into the Scrotum. Harris. | 

SPHACELUS, in Medicine, a total Mortification of any 
Part, occaſioned by an Interception of the Blood and Spirits. 
dee Mor TIFICA TION, 5 

The Word is Greek, bαιẽ,w -, form'd, perhaps, of cbarro, 


l. 
oe Sphacetus is diſtinguiſhed from the Gangrene ; which 
is only a Mortification begun, and, as it were, the Road to a 
Sphaceſus, which is the State and Perfection thereof. See 
„JJ 

The Sphacelus is diſtinguiſhed by the Lividneſs or Black- 
neſs of the Part affected; its Softneſs, Inſenſibility and ca- 
daverous Smell. 

The other Cauſes of the Sphacelus, are cloſe Ligatures, 
exceſſive Colds, great Inflammations, Bires of Mad Dogs. 
Tis ſometimes, alſo, called Necroſis, and ſometimes Sidera- 
tis, See NEcRos1s and SIDERA TIO. | | 

A Sphacelous Foot, according to Aquiapendente, ought to be 
cutoff in the mortified Part, near the live Part. When the 

+ Foot is off, the dead Fleſh left behind, is to be conſumed 
b tho e ee of an actual Cautery, repeated ſeveral 
imes, till the Patient feel the Heat of the Fire. Scultet. 

SPHERISTERIUM, in Antiquity, the ſeventh Part of 
the ancient Gymnaſium ; being that wherein the Youth practi- 
fed Tennis-Piaying, See Gymnasum. | 

The Spheriſterium or Tennis-Court, was between the 
Place, named Palæſtra, and that where they run Races, 
which was between the Portico's and the outer Wall : Though 
Vitruvius does not make mention of it in the Deſcription 
be ire of the ancient Gymnaſium. 

e Exerciſe here perform'd was called Spheriſtica and 
Pheromachia, which ſome will have to have differ'd from 


rence confifted. 

The Mileſians were particularly averſe to this Exerciſe ; 
and the Athenians as remarkably fond of it. 

They frequently gave the Right of Citizens to the SH. 
nien or Malters in this Art, by way of Reſpect. | 

STHENOIDAL Suture, in Anatomy, a Suture thus call'd, 
irom its encompaſſing the Os Sphenoides, which it ſeparates 
_ the Os frontis, the Os petroſum and Os occipitis. See 

UTUR Eo ; 

SPHENOIDES, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Head, com- 
mon to the Cranium and upper Jaw. See Cr ANiuM, Qc. 
It is fituate in the lower Part of the Skull, whereof it is, 


bers thereof, by the Sphenoidal Suture. Its Form, is irregu- 
lar and not eaſy to be deſcribed ; whence ſome have call'd 
It Multiforme. It has its Name Sphenoides from the Greek, 
Cn, Cuneus, Wedge, from the Form of its Inſertion into the 
other Bones of the Skull. | 5 

In Adults, tis one continued Bone; but in young Children, 
Mui mes conſiſts of Three, and ſometimes of Four diſtinct 

ces. 
4 HENOSTAPHYLINUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of 
tne Larynx. It deſcends from a round, fleſhy Origination, 
_ the Root of a Proceſs of the Os Sphenoides, and is im- 
Planted into the poſterior Part of the Uvula, where it joins 
ts Partner, It ſerves to draw the Uvula upwards and back- 
wards ; and hinders the maſticated Aliment from paſſing into 

© Foramina Narium in Deglutition. 

SPHERE, in Geometry, a Solid Body contained under 
dhe fingle Surface, and baving a Point in the middle, call'd 

© Centre, whence all the Lines drawn to the Surface, are 
equal, See Soli, Oc. 


4 1 


the modern Tennis 3 but 'tis not known wherein the Diffe- 


28 it were, the Baſis, and is connected to all the other Mem- 


8 pH 


The Sphere is ſuppoſed to be generated by the Revolution 
of a Semi- circle, as K, (Tab. Geometry Fig. 34.) about its 
Diameter A B, which is alſo called the Axis of rhe Sphere, 
and the extreme Points of the Axis, A and C the Poles of 

- Sphere. See CENTRE, CIRCUMFERENCE, Ax1s, Por Ez 

. 


Properties of the Spukkk. 


10 A Sphere is equal to a Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is equal 
to the Surface, and its Height to the Radius of the Sphere. 

Hence a Sphere being eſteem d ſuch a Pyramid, its Cube 
or Solid Content, is found like that of a Pyramid. See 
PYRAMID. ö 

20 A Sphere is to a Cylinder, ſtanding on an equal Baſis, 
and of the ſame Height, as 2 to 3. Hence, al ſo, may the Cube 
or Content of the Sphere be found, See CVLINDER. 

3* The Cube of the Diameter of a Sphere, is to the Solid 
Content of the Sphere, nearly as 300 to 157 : And thus, allo, 
may the Content of the Sphere be meaſured. 

4 The Surface of a Sphere is quadruple that of a Circle 
deicribed with the Radius of the Sphere. For ſince a Sphere 
is equal to a Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is the Surface, and its Alti- 
tude, the Radius of the here: The Surface of the Sphere 
is had, by dividing its Solidity by a third Part of its Semi- 
diameter, | | 

If, now, the Diameter of the Circle be 100, the Area 
will be 7850; conſequently, the Solidity 1570000, which 
divided by a Third of the Semi-diameter, 100; the Quo- 
tient is the Surface of the Sphere 3 1400; which is manifeſtly 
quadruple the Area of the Circle. 


The Diameter of a SpukRR being given, to find its Surface 


Find the Periphery of the Circle deſcribed by the Radius 
of the Sphere, See PtErIrntRy. 

1 this, found, into the Diameter; the Product is 
the Surface of the Sphere. Multiply the Surface by a fixth 
Part of the Diameter, the Product 1s the Solidity of the 
Sphere. | 

Thus, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Sphere 56, the Peri- 
phery will be found 175; which multiplied by the Diameter; 
the Product 9800 is the Surface of the Sphere ; which mul- 
tiplied by one fixth Part of the Diameter, gives the Solidity 
919057. Or, thus; | 

Find the Cube of the Diameter 175616; then to 300157, 
and the Cube foand, find a Fourth proportional, 919057. 
See PRo»ox TIONAL. This is the Solidity of the Sphere 
required. | | 

For Segments and Sectors of Spheres ; ſee SzcmtnT and 
SECTOR. 


Doctrine of the SPHERE Se 1 eee 
Projectio of the SPHERE 5 © T PaoyECTION. 


SyHERE Of Activity of any Body; is that determinate 
Space or Extent, all round about it, to which, and no farther, 
the Effluvia continually emitted from that Body, do reach, 
and where they operate according to their Nature, See 
EpFLUVIA, | | 

Thus we ſee the magnetical Effluvia have certain Bounds 
and Limits, beyond which they will have no Influence to turn, 
or attract the Needle: But where. ever a Needle is placed, fo 
as it may be moved by a Load-ſtone, it may be {aid to be 
within the Sphere of Activity of the Stone. See Mac NET. 

SrytERE, in Aſtronomy, that concave Orb or Expanſe, 
which inveſts our Globe, and in which the heavenly Bodies, 
Sun, Stars, Planets and Comets, appear to be fix'd, at equal 
Diſtances from the Eye. See HEAVvENs. 

This is alſo call'd the Sphere of the World; and is the 
Subject of the Spherical Aſtronomy, See SPHERICAL 
Aſtrouomy. 

This Sphere, as it includes the fix' d Stars, whence we alſo 
occaſionally call it, the Sphere of the jix'd Stars, is vaſtly 
great. The Diameter of the Earth's Orbit is ſo ſmall, in 
reſpect of the Diameter hereof, that the Centre of the 
Sphere is not ſenfibly changed by any Alteration of the 
SpeRator's Place in the ſeveral Parts of the Orbit: But ſtill, 
in all the Points of the Earth's Surface, and at all 7 imes, 
the Inhabitants have the ſame Appearance of the Sphere; 
that is, the fix'd Stars ſeem to poſſeſs the ſame Points in the 
Surface of the Sphere, For our Way of judging of the 
Places, Sc. of the Stars, is to conceive right Lines drawn 
from the Eye or the Centre of the Earth, through the Centres 
of the Stars, and continued thence, till they cut the foreſaid 
Sphere ; the Points where theſe Lines terminate therein, are 
the apparent Places of thoſe Stars. See Pl Acx and PAR ALL AX: 

The better to determine the Places of the . heavenly Bodies 
in the Sphere ; ſeveral Circles are imagined to be deſcribed 
in the Surface thereof; hence called Circles of the Sphere. 


See CinctE of the Sphere, 
f rhe Sp X ne 
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Of theſe, ſome are ſaid to be greater, as the Ecliptic, 


8 


If a Circle of the Sphere, A E B P (pig. 8. 


Meridian, Equator, c. others Je, as the Tropicks, Parallels, CE DF, the adjacent Angles, A E C and A 1 = Wither 


£ c. See GREATER and LESSER. . 
Of theſe, again, ſome are movealle, or owe their Origin 
to the Motion of the Earth, c. ſuch is the Ecliptic, Secon- 
da ries of the Ecliptic, c. See each Circle under its proper 
Head; as Equaror, Ecriertic, Hor1zon, c. 
SrRHERE, in Geography, Ec. a certain Diſpoſition of the 
Circles on the Surface of the Earth, with regard to one an- 
other; which varies in various Parts thereof. See EARTR. 
The Circles originally conceived on the Surface of the 
Shere of the World, are almoſt all transferred, by Analogy, 
to the Surface of the Earth ; where they are conceived to 
be drawn directly underneath thoſe in the Sphere, or in the 


ſame Planes therewith; ſo that were the Planes of thoſe of 


the Earth continued to the Sphere, they would coincide with 
the reſpective Circles thereon. = 5 
Thus we have a Horizon, Meridian, Equator, Qc. on the 


Earth. 
As the Equator in the Heavens divides the Sphere into two 


equal Parts; the one North and the other South ; ſo does the 


Equator on the Surface of the Earth, divide the Globe ,in 
the ſame Manner. See Equator. 

And as the Meridians in the Heavens, paſs through the 
Poles of the Horizon; fo thoſe on the Earth, Sc. See 
MERIDIAN. 

With regard, then, to the Poſition of ſome of t heſe Circles 
in reſpect of others, we have a Right, a Parallel, and an 
oblique Sphere. by 

A right SenErs, is that where the Equator cuts the 
Horizon of the Place at right Angles : For the particular 
Phænomena, c. whereof ; ſee Rienr Sphere. 

A parallel SpntrE, is where the Equator is parallel to the 
ſenſible Horizon, and in the Plane of the Rational. See 
PARALLEL Sphere. 

An oblique SenERE, is where the Equator cuts the Hori- 
zon obliqually. See OBriqQut Sphere. 


Armillary, or artificial SpHERE, is an aſtronomical Inſtru- 


ment, repreſenting the ſeveral Circles of the Sphere, in their 


natural Order; ſerving to give an Idea of the Office and Poſi - 


tion of each thereof, and to ſolve various Problems relating 


thereto. 

Tis thus called, as conſiſting of a Number of Faſciæ or 
Rims of Braſs, or other Matter, called by the Latins, 
Armille, from their reſembling of Bracelets, or Rings for 
the Arm. | | 

By this, *tis diſtinguiſhed from the Globe, which, though 
it have all the Circles of the Sphere on its Surface ; yet is 


not cut into Arinillæ or Rings, to repreſent the Circles, 1 
and alone; but exhibits alio the intermediate Spaces, be- 


tween the Circles, See GLOBE. 

Armillary Spheres, are of different Kinds, with regard 
to the Poſition of the Earth therein; whence they become 
diſtinguiſhed into Prelomaic and Copernican Spheres. In the 
Firſt whereof, the Earth 1s in the Centre ; and in the latter 
near the Circumference, according to the Poſition that Planet 
has in thoſe Syſtems, See SYSTEM. 

The Prolomaic SpHERE, is that commonly in Uſe, and 


is repreſented (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 21.) with the Names 
of the ſeveral Circles, Lines, Sc. of the Sphere, inſcribed 


thereon. See ProLowaic 

In the Middle, upon the Axis of the Sphere, is a Ball, re- 
preſenting the Earth; on whoſe Surface are the Circles, E9c. 
of the Earth. 'The Sphere is made to revolve about the ſaid 
Axis, which remains at reſt : By which Means, the Sun's 
Diurnal and Annual Courſe about the Earth, are repreſented 
according to the Prolomaic Hypotheſis : And even by Means 
hereof, all Problems relating to the Phænomena of the Sun 
and Earth, are ſolved, as upon the Cœleſtial Globe; and 
ae the ſame Manner ; which ſee deſcribed under the Article 

LOBE, 1 8 

The Copernican SeHERE, repreſented (Fig. 22.) is very 
different from the Prolemaic, both in its Conſtitution and 
Uſe; and more intricate in both. Indeed the Inſtrument is 
in the Hands of ſo few People, and its Uſe ſo inconfiderable, 
except what we have inthe other more common Inſtruments, 
1 the Globe and Prolomaic Sphere, that we ſhall 

eaſily excuſed the not filling up Room, with any Deſcrip- 
tion thereof, | 

SPHERICAL Angle, is the mutual Inclination of Two 
Planes, whereby a Sphere is cut: Thus the Inclination of the 
two Planes, C AF and CEF (Tab. Trigon. Fig. 9.) forms 
the Spherical Angle ACE, See SpRHERE and ANGLE. 

The Meaſure of a Spherical Angie, ACE, is an Arch of 
a great Circle A E, deſcribed from the Vertex C, as from a 
Pole, and intercepted between the Legs C A and C E. 

Hence, 19, Since the Inclination of the Plane C E F, to 
the Plane CAF, is every where the ſame; the Angles in the 
oppoſite Interſections G and F, are equal. 

20 Hence the Meaſure of a Spherical Angle A C E, is de- 
ſcribed with the Interval of a Quadrant AC or E C, from 
the Vertex C between the Legs C A, C E. 


a Semi. circle, the _ 


two Right ones; and the vertical Angles A E © re equal to 


ual to one another. The former likewiſe ad DER 
* form'd on the ſame Arch CED, FR * K ſereral 
E. ee = me Point 

Hence, any Number of Spherical Angles, as 
DEB, B EC, Sc. made on the fo rl C, AED, 
to four right Angles, See SrHRERICATL Triangle. are equa 

SPHERICAL Triangle, a Triangle comprehendeq 5 
three Arches of great Circles of a Sphere, interſecli tween 
other in the Surface thereof. See TRIA NOTE. . 


Properties of the SpuRRICAI Triangles, 


1. If in two Spherical Triangles, (Tab. Tri a 
A B C and abc Aga, B Ls 200 C Js; me 10 


Again, if in two Spherical Triangles Aa. C— 
AC=ac; then will 33 AB=ab js Foie Laſt 
if in two Spherical Triangles A Ba b, AC e = 
B Cle, then will A; B=b and C=c; the Dan,” 
ſtrations whereof, coincide with thoſe of the like Properties 
in 2 Triangles. The Theorems of the Congruency of 
rectilinear Triangles, extending to all other curvilinear 
circular, parabolical, Sc. provided their Sides be Similar 
Sce 8 n . 
2. In an equilater riangle Fig. 11.) the An 
at the Baſe, B and C, are 1 — it in nl Tide 
the Angles B and C, at the Baſe B C, are equal; the Tri 
angle is equilateral, 5 
3. In every Spherical Triangle, each Side is leſs than a 
Semi. circle: Any two Sides taken together are greater than 
the Third ; and all the three Sides together are leſs than the 
Periphery of a great Circle: And a greater Side is always 
oppoſed to a greater Angle, and a leſs Side to aleſs Angle, 
If in a Spherical Triangle B A C (Fig, 12.) two Legs AB 
an B C taken together, be equal to a Semi- circle; the Baſe 
AC being continued to D; the external Angle BCD vill be 
equal to the internal oppoſite one B A C. | 
If the two Legs together, be leſs than a Semi-circle, the 
external Angle BCD, will be greater than the internal op- 
poſite one A: And if the Legs be greater than a Semi-circe, 
the external Angle BCD, will be leſs than the internal op- 
poſite one A; and the Converſe of all theſe holds, vis, If 
the Angle BCD be equal to, greater, or leſſer than A; the 
_ AB and BC are equal to, greater, or leſſer than a Semi- 
CITCIC, 
5. If in a Spherical Triangle ABC, two Sides AB and 
B C, be equal to a Semi- circle; the Angles at the Baſe A and 
C, are equal to two _ ones : If the Sides be greater than 
es are greater than two Right ones; 
and if leſs, leſs. And, converſely. 
6. In every Spherical Triangle, each Angle is leſs than two 
Right ones; and the Three together, leſs than Six right 


* Angles, and greater than two, 


7. If in a Spherical Triangle B A C (Fig. 13.) the Sides 
AB and A C be Quadrants ; the Angles at the Baſe, B and 
C, will be right Angles. And, converſely, If the interſeQed 
Angle A be a right Angle, .B C will be a Quadrant: It A 
be obtuſe, BC will be greater than a Quadrant ; and if acute, 
leſs. And, converſely. 1 

8. If a Spherical rectangular Triangle, the Side BC (Fig: 
14.) adjacent to the right Angle B, be a Quadrant; the Angle 
A will be a right Angle; it B E be greater than a Quadrant, 
the Angle A will be obtuſe; and if B P be leſs than a Qua- 
drant, the Angle A will be acute. And, converſely. 

9. If in a Spherical rectangular Triangle, each Leg be 

either greater or leſſer than a Quadrant; the Hypothenule 
will be leſs than a Quadrant. And, converſely. 
10. If in a Spherical Triangle A BC (Fig. 15.) rectangulär 
only at B, one Side CB be greater than a Quadrant, and the 
other Side AB leſs; the —— AC will be greater 
than a Pr And, converſely. ; 

11. It in a Spherical obliquangular Triangle A CB (Fig: 
16.) both Angles at the Baſe, A and B, be either obtulc — 
acute; the Perpendicular C D let fall from the Third Aug 
C to the — 16 Side A B, falls within the Triangle, : 
one of them, A, be obtuſe ; and the other, B, acute; the et 
pendicular falls without the Triangle. 3 

12. If in a Spherical Triangle A CB, all the Ang 1 . 
B and C be acute ; the Sides are each leſs than a Qua gebe 
Hence, if in an obliquangular Spherical Triangle, one 80 5 ; 
greater than a 888 one Angle is obtuſe, l. that of 
poſite to this Side, | LS 

13. If in a Spherical Triangle A C B, two Angles * 
B, be obtuſe, and the third C acute; the Sides A Ou. 
CB oppoſite to the obtuſe Sides, are greater than 


drant ; and that oppoſite to the acute Side AB, ** — 


il 


SPH 


adrant, Henee, if the two Sides be leſs than a Quadrant; 
are acute. 18 | 

15 WT a Spherical Triangle, the ſeveral Sides be each 
14” than a Quadrant; or only two of them greater, and 

go Third equal to a Quadrant ; the ſeveral Angles are 

abu e an obliquangular Spherical Triangle, two Sides 
1 _— a Qua — and the Third greater ; the Angle 
be ken do che greateſt will be obtuſe, and the reſt acute, 

Pp ion of SPHERICAL Triangles. See TRIANGLE: 
&uxR1CAL Geometry, the Doctrine of the Sphere; parti- 
irly of the Circles deſcribed on the Surface thereof, with the 

Method of projecting the ſame on a Plane. See 8 HERIcRs. 
denkRICAL Tiigoncmerry, the Art of reſolving Spherical 

Triangles 3 i. e. from three Parts of a Spherical Triangle given, 
6nd the reſt. E. gr. From two Sides of one Angle; to 

1 the other two Angles, and the third Side. See SPHE- 

a1cal Triangle and TRIGONOMETRY, 
SneRICAL Aſtronomy, that Part of Aſtronomy which 

conſiders the Univerſe, ſuch as it appears to the Eye. See 
ONOMY. 

der Spherical Aſtronomy, then, come all the Phenomena 

and Appearances of the Heavens and heavenly Bodies, ſuch 

ac we perceive them; without any Inquiry into the Reaſon, 
the Theory, or the Truth thereof; by which it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Theorical Aſtronomy, which confiders the real 

Srufture of the Univerſe, and the Cauſe of thoſe Phæno- 


"a the Spherical Aſtronomy, the World is conceived to be 
4 concave, ſpherical Surface, in whoſe Centre is the Earth, 
or rather the Eye, about which the viſible Frame revolves, 
with Stars and Planets fix'd in the Circumference thereof. 
And on this Suppoſition all the other Phænomena are deter- 


ned. | 
"The Theorical Aſtronomy teaches us, from the Laws of 


Opticks, Sc. to correct this Scheme, and reduce the whole. 


to a juſter Syltem. See SYSTEM. > 

SPYHERICITY, the Quality of a Sphere ; or that whereby 
a thing becoms SHherical, or round, See SpHERE. 

The Sphericity of Pebbles, Fruits, Berries, Sc. of Drops 
of Water, Quick-filver, c. of Bubbles of Air under Water, 
&c. Dr. Hook takes to ariſe from the Incongruity of their 
Particles with thoſe of the ambient Fluid, which prevents 
their Coaleſcing; and by preſſing on them, and encompaſſing 
them all around equally, turns them into a round Form, See 


Daor. | 

This, he thinks, appears evidently, from the Manner of 
making ſmall round Shot of ſeveral Sizes, without caſting the 
Lead into any Moulds ; from Drops of Rain being form'd, in 
their fall, into round Hail- tones; and from Drops of Water 
falling on ſmall Duſt, Sand, c. which ftrait produce an 
artificial round Stone; and from the ſmall, round, red-hot 
Balls, form'd by the Collifion or Fuſion of Flint and Steel, 
in ſtriking Fire. 

But all theſe Caſes of Syhericity ſeem better accounted for, 
from the great Principle of Attraction; whereby the Parts 
of the ſame Fluid drop, ec. are all naturally ranged as near 
the Centre as poſſible, which neceſſarily induces a ſpherical 
Figure : and, perhaps, a repelling Force between the Particles 
of the Drop, and of the Medium, contribute not a little 
thereto, See ATTRACTION. 

SPHERICKS, the Doctrine of the Sphere, particularly of 
the ſeveral Circles deſcribed on the Surface thereof z with 


the Method of projecting the ſame in Plano. See 


SPHERE, 5 
The principal Matters ſhewn herein, are as follow: 
1. If a Sphere be cut in any Manner, the Plane of the 
10n will be a Circle, whoſe ee is in the Diameter of 
the Sphere. 
Hence, 10, The Diameter H I (Tab. Trigon. Fig. 17.) of a 
Circle, paſling through the Centre C, is equal to the Diameter 
ot the generating Circle; and the Diameter of a Circle, 
FE, that does not paſs through the Centre, is equal to ſome 
Chord of the generating Circle, | | 
Hence, 2% As the Diameter is the greateſt of all Chords; 
Circle paſſing through the Centre, is the greateſt Circle of rhe 
here; and all the reſt are Jeſſer than the ſame. 
3? Hence, alſo, all great Circles of the Sphere are equal to 
TK another. 
4 Hence, alſo, if a great Circle of the Sphere paſs through 
155 given Point of the Sphere, as A; it muſt alſo paſs 
ugh the Point diametrically oppoſite thereto, as B. 
5: Ut Two great Circles mutually interſe& each other, the 
ne of the Section is the Diameter of the Sphere, and there- 
= two great Circles interſe& each other in Points diametri- 
* oppoſite. 
6" A great Circle of the Sphere, divides it into two equal 
ts or Hemiſpheres. 
p 2. All preat Circles of the Sphere, cut each other into two 
rs v, 2nd, converſely, all Circles that thus cut each other, 
8reat Circles of rhe Sphere, 


Ex 


3. An Arch of a great Circle of the Sphere, intercepted 


o9 ] SPH 
between another Arch HIL (Fig. 18.) and its Poles A and B; 

4is a Quadrant. xj 5 

Ihat intercepted between a /eſ5 Circle DE E, and one of 
its Poles A, is greater than a Quadrant ; and that between 
the ſame and the other Pole B, leſs than a Quadrant; and, 
converſely. Tu | 

4. If a great Circle of the Sphere paſs through the Poles of 

another, that other paſſes through the Poles of this. And if 
a great Circle paſs through the Poles of another, the Two 
cut each other at right Angles; and converſely. 


5. If a great Circle, as AFBD, pals through the Poles 


A and B of a leſſer Circle DEF, it cuts it into equal Parts; 
and at right Angles. ; | 

6. If two great Circles AEBF and CEDF (Fig. 19.) in- 
terſect each other in the Poles E and F of another great Circle 
ACB D; that other will paſs through the Poles H and h, 
I and i of the Circles AEBF and CED P. 

7. It two great Circles AE F and CE D F, cut each other 
mutually ; the Angle of Obliquity A E C, will be equal to 
the Diſtance of the Poles H I: | 1 

8. All Circles of the Sphere, as GF and LK (Fig. 20.) 
equally diſtant from its Centre C, are equal ; and the further 
they are removed from the Centre, the leſs they are: Hence, 
ſince of all parallel Chords, only two, D E and E K are equally 
diſtant from the Centre; of all the Circles parallel to the ſame 
great Circle, only two are equal. 

9. If the Arches FH and K H, and GI and IL, inter- 
cepted between a great Circle I M H and the leſſer Circles 
G NF and LO K; be equal, the Circles are equal. 

10. If the Arches F H and GI of the ſame great Circle 
AIBH, intercepted between two Circles GN F and IMH, 
be equal, the Circles are parallel. 

11. An Arch of a parallel Circle I G (Fig. 21.) is fimilar 
to an Arch of a great Circle A E; if each be intercepted 
between the ſame great Circles CA P and CE P. 
Hence the Arches AE and I G, have the ſame Ratio to 
their Peripheries ; and, conſequently, contain the ſame Num- 
ber of Degrees. And hence the Arch IG is leſs than the 
Arch A E. 

12. The Arch of a oreat Circle, is the ſhorteſt Line which 
can, be drawn from one Point of the Surface of the Sphere to 
another : And the Lines between any two Points on the ſame 
Surface, are the greater, as the Circles whereof they are 
Arches, are the leſs. | | 

Hence, the proper Meaſure, or Diſtance of two Places on 
the Surface of the Sphere, is an Arch of a great Circle inter- 
cepted between the ſame. | 

SPHEROID, in Geometry, a Solid approaching to the 
Figure of a Sphere, but not —_— round, but oblong ; as 
having one of 1ts Diameters bigger than the other ; and gene- 
rated by the Revolution of a Semi-ellipfis about its Axis. 

When *tis generated by the relation of the Semi-ellipfis about 
its greater Axis, 'tis call'd an Oblong Spheroid; and when 
generated by the Revolution of an Ellipſis about its leſs Axis, 
an oblate Spheroid. See OBLATE. 

The Contour of a Dome, Daviley obſerves, ſhould be 
Half a Spheroid. Half a Sphere, he ſays, is too low to have 
a good Effect below. See Doux. 

For the Solid Dimenſions of a Spheroid, tis & of its Circum- 
ſcribing Cylinder: Or it is equal to a Cone, whoſe Altitude is 
equal to the greatet Axis, and the Diameter of the Baſe to 
four Times the leſs Axis of the generating Ellipſis. 

Or a Spberoid is to a Sphere deſcribed on its greater Axis, 
as the Square of the leſs Axis to the Square of the greater : 
Or *tis to a Sphere deſcribed on the leſſer Axis, as the greater 
Axis to the Leſs. The Word is form'd from Sphæra, and 
O-, Shape. | 

SPHINCTER, in Anatomy, a Term applied to a kind of 
circular Muſcles, or Muſcles in Form of Rings, which ſerve to 
cloſe and draw up ſeveral Orifices in the Body, and prevent 
the Excretion of the Contents. See MuscLE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek opryxTne, Striffor, i. e. 
ſomething that binds and conſtringes a Thing very cloſely ; 


theſe Muſcles having an Effect much like that of a Purſe- 


ſtring. 

Sp HINCTER Ani, is a circular Muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the 
Ants, and keep the Excrements from coming away involun- 
tarily. See Anus and ExcREMENTS, 5 

"Tis near two Inches broad, and hangs down below the 
Rectum, near an Inch. It is faſten'd on the Sides to the Bones 
of the Corendir, and behind to the Os ſacrum : Before, in 
Men, to the Accelerator Urine, and in Women, to the Vagina 
Uteri. See RECTUM. 

Some would have it Two Muſcles, and ſome Three; but 
without much Reaſon. ul 

SyHINCTER Pefſce, is a Muſcle conſiſting of circular Fibres, 
placed at the Exit of the Bladder. to prevent the perpetual 
dripping of the Urine. See URINE and BTADPDER. 

It keeps the Bladder conſtantly ſhut ; and is only opened, 
when by the Contraction of the Abdominal Muſcles, the 
Bladder is compreſs d, and the Urine forced out. 


[Ee] 


SPHINCTER 


* 


1. 


1 


SenixcrER Vaginæ, a conſtrictory Muſcle, ſerving to 
hinder the Reflux of the Blood from the Clrorrs, E9c. in 
Coition, See VAGINA. | 


8 Oksor HAUS. 
5 wa Leser ie 0a. 


SpHINCTER Gille 
SPHINCTER Labicrum 


SpHIN xX, in Sculpture, Cc. a Figure or Repreſentation 
of a Monſter of that Name, famed among the Ancients; 
now moſtly uſed as an Ornament in Gardens, Terraſſes, c. 

"Tis repreſented with the Head and Breaſts of a Woman, 
the Wings of a Bird, the Claws of a Lion, and the reſt of the 
Body like a Dog. . | | | 

It is n to have been engender d by Tyþhon, and ſent 

by Juno, to be revenged on the Thebans. Its Office was to 
propoſe dark, enigmatical Queſtions to all Paſſers. by, and if 
they did not give the Explication thereof, to devour them. 

It made horrible Ravages on Mount Sphingion, and could 
not by any means be deſtroyed, till after Oeaipus had ſolved 
the following Riddle ; What Animal is it, that in the Morn- 
ing walks on four Legs; at Noon on Two, and at Night on 
Three? | 

Among the Feyprians, the Sfhinx was the Symbol of Re- 
ligion, by reaſon of the Obſcurity of its Myſteries. And on 
the ſame account, the Romans placed a Sphinx in the Pronaos 
or Porch of their Temples. | 

SPICA-Nar4i, Spike-nard, a kind of Ear growing even 
with the Ground, and ſometimes in the Ground ; uſed in the 
Compoſition of Treacle. See TREACLE. | 

It likewiſe ſhould be uſed in the Compound-Syrop of 
Chicory, in lieu of Cinnamon, which the Apothecaries gene- 
rally put for it, becauſe cheaper. 

he Ear or Spica, is about the Length and Thickneſs of 
a Finger ; very light, covered with long, reddiſh Hairs, of a 
ſtrong Smell, and a bitteriſh, ſharp Taſte. There riſe ſeveral 
of theſe Ears from the ſame Root. The Stem is ſmall, and 
the Root the Thickneſs of a Quill. 

The Spica- Nardi, is uſually reckon'd in the Number of 
Roots. Tis alſo call'd Nardus Indicus; becauſe brought from 
the Eafl-Indies. | 

"Tis accounted a Stomachic and Nephritic, proper to 
ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote the Difcharge of Urine. 

There is alſo another Kind, call'd Spica-Celtica, growing 
in the Pyreneans, and the Mountains of Tirol. 

 SPICA Virginis, a Star of the firſt Magnitude in the Con- 
ſtellation Virgo. See Viroo. | 

Its Place is in the more ſoutherly Hand. Its Longitude, 
according to Mr. Flamſtead, is 199 31' 22”; its Latitude 
29 1' 59" South. 7 55 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic Drug, that has hot and 
pungent Qualities; ſuch are Pepper, Nutmeg, Ginger, Cin- 
tamou and Coves. See PEPPER, NUTMEG, Oc. 

Some alſo apply the Word to medicinal Prugs brought from 
the Eaft, as Senna, Caſſia, Frankincenſe, &c. See each under 
its proper Article, SENNA, Cass 1A, c. 

SPIDERS-S/k. See 81L R. | 

SPIKING up the Oranance ; a Sea Phraſe, for the faſtening 
a Quoin with Fp:kes to the Deck, cloſe to the Breech of the 
Carriages of great Guns ; that they may keep cloſe and firm 
to the Ship's Sides, and not get looſe when the Ship rolls, and 
* t means endanger the breaking out of the Butt-head of 
a Plank. 

SPINA Ventoſa, in Medicine, Sc. an Ulceration, wherein 
the Bones are eaten by a malignant Tumour, without any 
Pain of the Perioſteum, or Membrane that covers the Bone. 
After which, an indolentSwelling being riſen, the Part affected 
is quite eat out with the Ulcer ; whence frequently follows a 
neceſſity of Amputation. 


SPINAL Marroav ? 
See 


Mx pur A Spinalis, 
SPINAL Nerves | 


NERVE. 


In the Hiſtory of the French Academy of Sciences, for the 
Year 1714, we have an Inſtance of a Fœtus born without 
either Brain, Cerebel, or Spinal Marrow, though perfectly 
well form'd in other reſpects. It had gone its natural Time; 
lived two Hours ; and even pave Signs of Life, upon ſprinkling 
the Baptiſmal Water on its Head. | 

Inſtances of this Kind, as this is not the only one we meet 
withal, furniſh a terrible Objection againſt the Exiſtence of 
the animal Spirits, which ſhould be generated in the Brain, or 
at leaſt in the Cerebel or Sal Marrow ; and which are ge- 
nerally allowed of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity in the Animal 
Oeconomy. See SPIRIT. | 

SPINALIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle on the Side of the 
Neck, ariſing from the Five ſuperior Proceſſes of the Verte- 
bræ of the Thorax, and inferior of the Neck; and in its 
Aſcent, becomes more fleſhy, and is laſtly inſerted into the 
inferior Part of the Vertebræ of the Neck, laterally. Ir ſerves 

to draw the Neck backwards. | 


SPINDLE, in the Sea Language, is the ſwalleſt Part of 


/ 
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a Ship's Capſtan, which is betwixt the aw 
Spinale of the Jeer Capſtan hath Whelps to h 
Alſo the Axis of the bee! of a Watch or Clack 

: . Clock is 
the Sinale, and its Ends the Pevets. See Cx gy 

SPINE, or SPINA Dorſi, in Anatomy OC, c. 
ranges . rs fc yp or Bones of the Back 0 
the reſt of the and to which a 
1 k 5 ; re connected the Ribs, 

he Spine is uſua ivided into fou Is 
which contains Seven Vertebræ; the Back, Tuche = Neck, 
Five ; and the Os ſacrum, Four. The Spine includ e Loins 
of Medulla, much reſembling that of the Brain "rom a kind 
Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Marrow ; which ſee e, 

It has its Name Spine, by reaſon the hind Part th | 
Edge or Spiny. Some call it the Canalis Sacer. eq is 

SPINET, a Mufical Inſtrument, rank'd in the $« 
Third Place among harmonious Inſtruments. See 1 a; 

It conſiſts of a Cheſt or Belly, made of the moſt 5 
reſinous Wood to be found; and a Table of Firr DO 0 
Rods, call'd Sound-boards, which bear on the Sides 0 * 
Table is raiſed a little Prominence wherein are on x 
—_ {wb as there are 12 to the Inſtrument. e 

e Inſtrument is playe two Ranges of conti 
the foremoſt Range 2 in the Order of the Dios 
and the other Range 9 in the Order of the Anz : 
W N 2 or 3 See SCALE. T 

e Keys are ſo many long, flat Pieces of Wood. wh: 
when wacked and preſs'd one at one End, N 
raiſe a Jack, which ſounds the Strings by means of the End of 
a Crow's Quill, wherewith tis armed. The zo firſt Strings 
are of Braſs, the other more delicate ones of Steel or * 
4 They are all ſtretch'd over Two Bridges glued to the 

able. 

The Figure of the 2 is a long Square, or Parallelogram 
a Foot and Half broad; ſome call it a Harp Couch d, and the 
Harp, an Inverted Spinet. | | 

he Spinet is generally tuned by the Ear; which Method 
of the practical Muſicians, is founded on this Suppoſition, That 
the Ear is a perfect Judge of an Octave and Fifth. The 
general Rule, is to begin at a certain Note, as c, taken towards 
the middle of the Inſtrument, and tuning all the Oftaves up 
and down, and alſo the Fifth's, reckoning Seven Semi: tones 
to each Fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. 

Sometimes to the common or fundamental Play of the 
Spinet, is added another ſimilar one in Uniſon, and a Third 
in Octave to the firſt; to make the Harmony the fuller, 
They are played either ſeparately or together, which is calld 
the Aoulle or triple Spinet. Sometimes a Play of Violins is 
added, by means of a Bow, or a few Wheels paralle] to the 
Keys, which preſs the Strings, and make the Sounds laſt as 
long as the Muſician pleaſes; and heighten and ſoften them, 
as they are more or leſs preſs d. The Harpſichord is a kind of 
Spiner, only with another Diſpofitiori of the Keys. See 
HARrPSICHORD. 

The Inſtrument takes its Name from the little Quills 
Ends, wherewith the Strings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed 
to reſemble Spinæ, Thorns. 2 . 

SPINNING, in Commerce, the reducing of Silk, Line, 
Hemp, Wooll, Hair or other Matters into Thread. See 
THREAD. : 

Spinning, is either perform'd on the Wheel, or with a 
Diſtaff or Spindle, or with other Machines proper for the 
ſeveral kinds of Working, Hemp, Line, Nettles and other 
like Plants are to be wet in Spinning: Silks, Woolls, Cottons, 
So. are ſpum dry, and don't need Water; yet there is a Way 
of Spinning Silk as it comes off the Caſes or Balls, where bot, 
and even boiling Water is to be uſed. See SILK 3 ke alſo 
WEL, DisSTAFF, c. ; 

SPINOSISM, the Doctrine of Spinoſa; or, Atheiſm pro- 
poſed after the Manner of Spinaſd. The Retainers whereto, 
are called SHinoſiſis. RI 

The great Principle of SHinoſiſin is, That there ! nothing 
properly and abſolutely exiſting, but Matter, and the = 4 
fications of Matter; among which are even comprehenced, 
Thought, abſtract and general Ideas, Compariſons Relations, 
Combinations of Relations, Properties, c. See MATTEB» 
SUBSTANCE, Oc. | 

Spinoſa or Eſpinoſa, 
He was born a 


Decks; Th 


was a Man well known in Hollaui f 
Bens but did not make Profeſſion - any 
Religion, either the Jewiſh or Chriſtian. He compoſed 4 
veral Books in Latin, the moſt celebrated whereof, is ; 
Tractatus T heolegico Politicus, wherein he overturns the mw 
dation of all Religion: The Book, accordingly, Was = 
demn'd by a publick Decree of the States; though it 1 
ſince been ſold publickly, and even reprinted, both in Ld 
and French, in that Country. | 
Spinoſa, here, maintains, 'That all Religions are . 
litical Engines, calculated for the publick Good; to Raiſe 
the People obedient to Magiſtrates, and to make them Pra 
Virtue and Morality, 
N He 
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t here lay 1 his N * of the Deity openly; 
imſelf with infinuating It. 
but con” gr err vivo he uſed * be more expreſs; and 
In 9 hat God is not, as we imagine him, an infinite, 
mn n. happy and perfect Being; nor any thing, but that 
nuf Vue, or Faculty, which is diffuſed throughout all 
ne NATURE. 
_— 4 abundance of Anſwers made to this Work 
* wy but all exceedingly weak, except what we have 
5 119 Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. l 
Shinoſa, in the ſaid Treatiſe, is very full on the Subject of 
Autfors of the Scriptures z and endeavours to ſhew, 
” the Pentateuch is not the Work of Moſes ; contrary to 
2 Opinion, both of the 7ews and Chriſtians, He 
the 4110 his particular Sentiments, as to the Authors of the 
- Books. This Part of the Treatiſe has been anſwered 
ot r . Huet, in his Demonſtration ox", "a ; and by 
1 Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du vieux Teſt, See PENTA- 


He does ho 


S pINs TER, in Law, an Addition uſually given to all 
married Women, from the Viſcount's Daughter downwards, 
p Yet Sir Exeard Coke ſays, Generoſa is a good Addition for 
; Gentlewoman 3 and that if ſhe be named Fpinſter in any 
Original Writ, Appeal or Indictment, ſhe may abate and 
the ſame. | 
Ts man ſays, That anciently, even the Queens uſed the 
Diſtaff and Spindle ; whence Sinſter became a common Ap- 
pellation for all Women. 

ePIRAL, in Geometry, a curve Line, of the circular 
Kind, which in its Progreſs, recedes from its Centre; as in 
winding from the Vertex down to the Baſe of a Cone. See 

E. OS, 
T called from its Inventor, Archimedes's Spire, or Helix; 
and is thus deſcribed : 

Divide the Periphery of a Circle A P p A (Tab. Geometry 
Fig. 39.) into any Number of _ arts, by a continual 
Biſſection in the Points p. Into the ſame Number of Parts 
divide the Radius CA, and make C M equal to one Part, 
Cn to two Parts, Sc. Then will the Points Mn, mn, c. 
be Points in the Spiral, which connected, will give the Spiral 
ifelf, This now, is called the fiyſt Spiral, and the Space in- 
cluded between its Centre, and the Point A, the Spiral Space. 

This firſt Siral may be continued to a ſecond Spiral, by 
deſcribing another Circle with double the Radius of the Firſt ; 
and the Second may be continued a Third, by a third Circle, 
90. 

1 12, AP is to the Periphery, as C to the Radius. 
Wherefore, if the Periphery be cullect Pb, the Radius A C=7, 
Apr, PM=y; then will CM==7--y : Conſequently as 
p: mr: x: 7-9, we ſhall have Pr--Pp=ry. 

2* If CM y; then will ry=p#yp. Which Equarion the 
Shira has in common with the Quadratrix of Dinoſtrates, 
and that of Tſchirnhanſen ; and therefore * "=p" vn will 
ſerve for infinite Sp7ra/s and Quadratrices, See QA DRA- 
TRIX, | 

zo The Lines Mm, Mm, c. are to one another as the 
Arches of the Circle, intercepted between M A and thoſe 
Lines: And, when continued, making equal Angles with the 
firſt and ſecond Spiral, are in arithmetical Proportion. 

4* Lines drawn from M to the ſecond Spiral, are to each 
other as the ſaid Arches, together with the whole Periphery 
added on both Sides. | 


 Quadrature of SIR ATS? ge FMUADRATURE, 
Logiſtic Sp1RAL te LocisTic, 


SPIRAL, in Architecture, Sculpture, 8c. is a Curve that 
aſcends, winding about a Cone or Spire ; ſo as all the Points 
tbereof continually approach the Axis: By this it is di- 
ſtinguiſned from the Helix, which winds after the ſame 

nner, around a Cylinder. See HELIX. 

Ignorant Architects confound the Two: But the more 
knowing diſtinguiſh them carefully. „ | 

The Spiral Line is conceived to be thus generated. 

lf a Right Line as A B, (Tab. Geometry Fig. qo.) having 
one End fix d at B, be equally moved round, ſo as with the 
other End B, to deſcribe the eriphery of a Circle; and at 

e fame Time, a Point be conceived to move forward, equally 

m B towards A in the Right Line AB, fo as that the 

int deſcribes that Line, while the Line generates the Circle: 

Then will the Point, with its two Motions, deſcribe the 
Ur'eB, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. Which is called a Spiral Line, 
= the plain Space contained between the Spiral Line, and 
the Right Line BA, is called the Spiral Space. 

Again, if the Point B be conceived to move twice as flow 
% the Line A B; ſo that it ſhall get but Half way along BA, 
Vhen that Line ſhall have formed the Circle ; and if then, 
you imagine a new Revolution to be made of the Line carry- 
Ma the Point, ſo that they ſhall end their Motion, at leaſt, 
gecher; there ſhall be formed a double Spiral Line; as in 
de 1 95 From the Manner of which, may be eaſily drawn 

rollaries, 
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r. That the Lines B 12, B17, B 10, Ce. making equal 
Angles with the firſt and ſecond Spiral (as alſo B 125 BY 10, 


B 8, Sc.) are in an arithmetical Proportion. 
2. The Lines B 7, B 10, Sc. drawn any how to the firſt 


$ftral, are to one another as the Arches of the Circle inter- 


cepted betwixt BA, and thoſe Lines: Becauſe whatever 

Parts of the Circumference the Point A deſcribes, as ſu 

75 7, the Point B will alſo have run over 3 Parts of the 
ine AB. | | 

3. Any Line drawn from B to the ſecond Spiral, as B 18, 
B 22, c. are to each other, as the aforeſaid Arches, together 
with the whole Periphery added on both Sides: For at the 
ſame time that the Point A runs over 12, or the whole Peri- 
phery, or perhaps 7 Parts more, ſhall the Point B have run 
over 12, and 7 Parts of the Line A B, which is now ſuppoſed 
to be divided into 24 equal Parts. 

Proportional Sy1R ALs, are ſuch Spiral Lines, as the Rumb 
Lines on the Terreſtrial Globe, which, becauſe they make 
equal Angles with every Meridian, muſt alſo make equal 
Angles with the Meridians in theStereographick Projection on 
the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore will be, (as Dr. 
Halley obſerves) proportional Sprirals about the Polar Point. 
From whence he demonſtrates, that the Meridian Line, is a 
Scale of Log-Tangents of the Half Meridian-Complements 
of the Latitudes, T 

SPIRAL Stairs, in Building. See STA1rs. 

SPIRE, SPIRA, in the ancient Architecture, is ſometimes 
uſed for the Baſe of a Column; and ſometimes for the Aſtra- 
gal or Tore. See BAsxk. 

From the Latin, Spire, the Folds of a Serpent, which 
when laid, bears ſome Reſemblance thereto ; or from the 
Greek, cep, the Coils of a Rope. 

SPIRIT, in Theology, is uſed | by way of Eminence, for 
the Third Perſon in the Holy Trinity; called The Spirit, or 
The Holy Spirit. See TRIN ITI and PERSON. | 

The Macedonians, &c. deny the Divinity of the Spirir. 
See Mactponians, | 

The Arians, Sc. deny his Co-equality with the Father. 
See ARIANS. | 

Divines expreſs the Manner wherein the Spirit was pro- 
duced by the active Spiration or Breathing of the Father and 
the Son ; whence the Name Spiritus, Breath, 

Order of the Holy 8 INIT. See Holy Gnosr. 

SPIRIT, is alſo uſed among Divines, for the divine Power 
and Virtue ; and the Communication thereof to Men. 

In this Senſe, the Spirit is ſaid to have gone out on the 
Face of the » Geneſis, c. i. v. 2. And the Prophets to 
have been poſſeſs d of the Spirit of God. 

Providence, in this Senſe, is that univerſal Spirit, 2 


God makes all Nature to act. Thus the Holy Virgin is ſai 


to have conceived of the Hixit, 1. Cor. vii. 40. 
SPIRIT, is alſo uſed for any Incorporal Deing, or Intelli- 
ence, 
, In this Senſe, God is ſaid to be a Sirit: Angels, Spirits; 
and the Devil an Evil Spirit. See Gon, ANGEL, DEviIL, Ec. 

In this Senſe, the Human Soul is alſo call'd Spzr:r, from its 
thinking and reflecting Powers, which cannot be conceived to 
reſide in any thing Material, See Sour. 

F. Mallebranch obſerves, tis extremely difficult to con- 
ceive what it is, ſhould make the Communication between the 
Body and the SHirit; for if the Spirit have no material Parts, 
it can't move the Body: But the Argument muſt be falſe ſome 
how or other; for we believe that God can move Bodies, and 
yet don't attribute any material Parts to him, 

Private SPIRIT, is a Term that made a great Figure in 
the Controverſies of the two laſt Centuries, It fignifies the 
particular View or Notion each Perſon has of the Dogmata 
of Faith, and the Truths of Religion, as ſuggeited by his 
own Thought, and the Perſuaſion he is under with regard 
thereto, . | 

The firſt Reformers denying ſtrenuouſly any infallible 


Interpreter of the Scripture, or any ſettled Judge of Contro- 


verſies; maintained, that every Perſon was to interpret and 
Judge of revealed Truths, by his own Light, aſſiſted by the 
Grace of God; and this was what they call'd private 
Spirit or : 

Againſt this, the Arguments uſed by the Romaniſts are, 
That revealedſ Truths being one and the ſame for all Believers; 
the Rule God has given us for the judging of them. ought to 
repreſent them to us uniformly and the ſame; but the private 
Spirit informs Luther one way, and Zuinglius another. It 
divides Oecolompadius, Bucer, Ofiander, Sc. And the 
Doctrine it diſcovers to the Confeſſiowites, is quite different 
from that it ſhews the Anabaptiſis and Mennonites, in the 
very ſame Paſſage of Scripture. 

PIRIT, in Chymiſtry, is one of the Principles of natural 
Bodies, called alſo Mercury. See PRINcIP LER and MER“ 
CURY. 

The chymical Principle Spirit, is a fine, ſubtile, volatile, 
penetrating, pungent Liquor, which ariſes ordinarily before 
the Phlegm or Water, and ſometimes after it. 
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The great Properties of this Liquor are, that 2 
and opens ſolid Bodies, corrodes, breaks, diſſolves, and 
even diſſol ves certain mix d Bodies; coagulates others, and 

oduces an Inſinity of Effects; and thoſe even contrary to 
one another.. | | 5 | 

In the general, the Chymiſts call Spirirs, all the fine 
ſubtile, and not aqueous Particles, raiſed from Bodies 
by Heat, and reduced into Liquors by Diſtillation ; ſuch 
are Spirit of Vitriol, of Salt-perre, of Salt, Gc. | 

They alſo call Spirits, thoſe aqueous Liquors drawn by 
Liquidation, when they are impregnated with Salts, or other 
active Principles, raiſed, together with them, by the Vio- 
lence of the Fire. | ; 

| Theſe, when they excite any Senſation of Heat on the 
Tongue, are particularly called Acid, or Sharp Spirits. 

hen they make = Erofion on the 'Tongue, they are 

call'd Corroſive Spirits. See CokROSTLVE. | 

Such as Taſte ſomewhat like common Salt, are call'd 
Saline Spirits. See SALT, 

Such as partake of the Taſte of common Sulphur, Sul- 
pburotis Spirits. See SULPHUR. | : 7 

And when this Taſte is very ſtrong, Urinous Spirits. See 
Uxinovs. ; ve 

Such as take Fire readily, Inflamable or Argent Spirits. 
See INFLAMABLE. | . 
Buch where the Acid predominates, though qualified with 
a little Sulphur, Oc. are called Mix d Spirits. 

In this Senſe, the Chymiſts are ſaid to draw a SHirit from 
Sulphur, Salt and other Bodies, when they extract the 
Eſſence, or the ſubtileſt Part thereof, by Diſtillation or 
otherwiſe. See DisT1LLATION, c. | 

Spins is alſo a general Name among Diſtillers, for all 
diſtill'd Liquors that are neither Oil nor Phlegm. 

SrIixIT of Vine, is only Brandy rectified once or more 
Times, by repeated Diſtillations. See BRAN Dx. 

One may likewiſe make a perfect ReQification of Brandy 
into Spirit of Wine, at one fingle Diſtillation, by uſing a 
chymical Inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral Cucurbites, de- 
ſcribed by Glaſer. See REcTiFICATION. 

Spirit of Wine is uſed in Dying, as a non-colouring Drug, 
and giving no Colour itſelf, but ſerving to prepare the Stuffs 
to receive the Colours. See Dryinc. 

The Conſumption of Spirit of Wine is very conſiderable 
in ſeveral other Works and Manufactures, particularly the 
making of Varniſh. See VARNISR. 


Se1r1'r of Sulphur, is a Spirit drawn from Sulphur melted 


and inflamed ; the moſt ſubtile Part whereof, is converted 
into a Liquor, by ticking to a Glaſs Bell ſuſpended over it, 
whence it falls Drop by Drop, into a Trough, in the Middle 
whereof, is placed the Stone Pot wherein the Sulphur is 
burnt. See SULPHUR. e 

This Spirit is held Specific for the ſame Diſeaſes as Spirit 
of Vitriddl. See 8SpIx IT of Pitridd, 

SeiriT of Salt, a yellow Liquor drawn, by Chymiſtry, 
from Sea Salt. See SALT. | 

The beſt, is that prepared in Zngiand. *Tis much uſed 
in Medicine ; but has not, perhaps, all the Virtues aſcribed 
to it. The common Spirit of Salt, being very corrofive, 
may be dulcified, by letting it digeſt three Days on a gentle 
Sand heat, with an equal Quantity of Spirit of Wine mix'd 

' therewith, See DuLcieyiNnG, Farsn-warer, Ge. 

Se1R1T of Vitridl, is Vitrid dried in the Sun, or in Defect 
thereof, by the Fire, and then diſtill'd by chymical Opera- 
tions ſeveral Times repeated; firſt by a reverberatory Fire, 
and then in Balneo Marie. See VITRIOI. 

Tis held excellent againſt the Epilepſy, as well as againſt 
burning and malignant Fevers. 

The laſt SHirit drawn from Vitriol, and which is impro- 
perly called Oil of Vitricd, is uſed in the Diſſolution of Metals 
and Minerals. 


Sein of Tartar Tartar. 
Se1RiT of Sugar 8 SUGAR. 
SeiriT of Turpentine TourrENTINE, 
Se1riT of Venus Venus. 

Sy1RiT, in Phyficks, Sir Jaac Newton cloſes his im- 
mortal Principia, with obſerving, That he might © there 
e have added ſome Things, concerning a moſt Abele Spirit 
* which pervades all, even the denſeſt Bodies, and lies hid 
therein; by the Force and Action whereof, the Particles 
attract each other, at very ſmall Diſtances, and when con- 
„ tiguous, cohere: And electric Bodies act at greater Di- 
* ſtances, both attracting and repelling the neighbouring 
« Corpuſcles; and Light is emitted, reflected, and in- 
flected and warms Bodies; and all Senſation is excited; 
and the Members of Animals moved at the Inſtance of the 
Will, vis. by Vibrations of this Hirit, propagated through 
the ſolid Capillaments of the Nerves, from the external 
y 5 of Senſe to the Brain, and from the Brain to the 

uſcles.” | 


But he chuſes to poſtpone them; © as not having a ſufficient 


Lais It 


« Number of Experiments, whereby the | 
« of this Spiri7 might be Reely Ng Aon 
TONIAN Philoſophy ; ſee alſo Mzmrivn, Vac dee Ney 

SPIRITS, in Medicine, are the molt fue", Ce. 
Parts, or Juices of the Body ; by means whereof ** volatile 
1 . are performed. the Fung;. 

e Spirits are uſua ingui : 

Animal, ob . e into Vu and 
The Ancients, indeed, made a four- fold Diſting: 
Spirits; into Vital, Animal, Natural and Genital ficli of 
the Firit they placed in the Heart ; the Second in ＋ , 5 
the Third in the Stomach and Liver; and the! 5 Braing 
Teſticles: But as this Diviſion is founded on 4 fl n the 
theſis ; *tis now deſervedly ſet afide. e Hypo 
Vital Seinirs, are only the fineſt, and moſt 253 
Part of the Blood; whereon its Motion, and "ly 
m PROG, ; epend. 
nimal Spirits, are an exceegingly thin ; 
able Fluid, Juice or Humour Lease a LR * 
Cortex of the Brain, hence received into the minute Pans 
of the Medulla, and by them diſcharged into the Ne ay 
by which it 1s conyey'd through every Part of the Body 
to be the Inſtruments of Senſation, muſcular Motion Sec. dee 
3 1 Oc. EO 

| e Animal Spirits, call'd alſo Nervous Spirits 

vous Juice, only differ from the Vital Spirit, in — = 
laſt are ſtill mix d and blended with the groſſer Parts ofthe 
Blood, and circulate along with it: Whereas, the Anima 
Spirits are ſecreted thence by the Glands whereof the 
cortical Subſtance is compoſed ; and have a Motion, Circa. 
lation, Oc. peculiar to themſelves, See CIRcuTATIOx. 

Dr. Willis conceives, that the Animal Spirits are prepared 
by a proper Diſtillation of the ſubtileſt Part of the atterial 
Blood, brought by the Carotides into the Cortex of the 
Brain; and ſhews, that the Blood contained in the Sinus 
of the Dura Mater, acts in this Diſtillation in the ſame Mar. 
ner as Fire does in the chymical Diftillations perform d b 
Defluxion, where being placed over the Matter to be diftill'q 
it makes the ſubtileſt Parts thereof deſcend, 

The Exiftence of the Animal Spirits is controverted : But 
the infinite Uſe they are of in the Animal Oeconomy, and 
the exceedingly lame Account we ſhould have of any of the 
Animal Functions without them, will ſtill keep the greateſt 
Part of the World on their Side. And, in effect, the fant 
Boerhave had gone a good way towards a Demonſtration of 
their Reality, - 

The Blood brought to the Brain by the Carotides, and 
Vertebral Arteries, he ſhews, is infinitely prepared, ſecreted 
elaborated and changed from its natural State, e'er it arrives 
there, inſomuch as, contrary to the Nature of the ref}, in- 
ſtead of cohering by the Fire, it immediately reſolves wholly 
into a thin Vapour, without any Fæces behind. And is thus 
3 well fitted for the Formation of ſo extraordinary 
a Fluid. 

He ſhews, further, That the Animal Spirits are not form'd 
from the Cruor, but the Serum of the Blood, which Mal- 
Fighi's Hiſtory of the Growth of the Fætus in an incubated 
Egg, ſhews to be divifible into Parts or Corpuſcles, incon- 
ceivably ſmaller than the Cruor. 

He adds, That the Nature of the Juice is ſuch, as that 
no Salts or Oils in the Body can contribute any thing to it; 
and that in all appearance, tis only a moſt ſubtile, pure 
Water; which Liquor is found to reſemble theſe Spirits in 
its extraordinary Miſcibility, Mobility, Solidity, Softnels, 
Simplicity. and want of Elaſticity. ö 

The ſame Author ſhews, further, from the Magnitude of 
the Carotids and Vertebrals, their ſtraight uninterrupted 
Courſe, the great Quantity of Blood they bring, the Bulk 
of the Cortex, £5c. that there muſt be a very great =_ 
of this Liquor ; that there is freſh prepared every Moment 
of Life ; and that it is driven, every Moment, by the Action 
of Heat, c. from the Brain and Cerebel, to all the Parts 
of the Body furniſhed with Nerves ; which Motion, be 
ſhews from the exceeding Fineneſs, Crookedneſs, Cc. of be 
Ramifications muſt be very gentle, equable and conſtant, 
one Part continually driving before it another, Upon the 
whole, *tis no Wonder it eſcapes the Notice of our Senſes; 
and that no Ligatures, Wounds, Punctures, Injections ® 
the like, make either it or the Apertures of the Neri" 
through which it flows, viſible : Nor does it avail, what 
ſome, who allow the Exiſtence of the Animal Spirits, v8 
againſt their being any coherent Juice or Liquor, vis. 
we ſhould find it ooze out and wet the adjacent Parts, vp" 
cutting a Nerve, as we do in cutting a Lymphatic, Ec. of 

upon binding a Nerve, the upper Part would ſwell ; that 1 
Agitations which Objects make on the Filaments, 0 
deaden, gc. that tis impoſſible a Liquor ſhould have fu 
oppoſite Motions at the ſame Time; and that the Veloci) 
Senſations, and the Rapidity of the Motions of Man, 2 
— the Animal Spirits are rather Light than a Liquor. Ml. 
een. 
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TUALITIES of a Biſhop, are ſuch Profits, as 

=. him from the Benefit of his Juriſdiction in his Dioceſs, 
notas a Baron of the Parliament. See BISHOP. 

dich are thoſe of his Viſitations, Inſtitutions, Ordinations, 

Preſentation-Mone „Oc. See VISITATION, c. 
ep[RITUALIZATION, in Chymiſtry, the Action of ex- 

rafting Hirits from natural Bodies. See Sr IRT. 

Spirmalization, is an Operation that belongs principally 
o fermented Salts; then to fermented Juices and Liquors ; the 
Fermentation rendring the Spirits Volatile and Inflammable. 
be FLOAT ATION, „„ 

Spirit of Wine, is ſometimes Spiritualiz'd to that degree, 
that upon throwing a Quantity into the Air, not a Drop ſhall 
£11 down; but the whole evaporate and be loſt, 

SPITTLE. See Sa LIVA and Sr TU. : 
$PITTLE-Honſe, a Corruption of the Word Hoſpital. 
dee Hos TAI. nr . 
SpLANCHNOLOGT, in Anatomy, a Diſcourſe, or 
Explication of the Viſcera. See VIscER A. 

Sarcology is divided into three Parts, vis. Splanchnolagy, 
Jlyology and Angeciogy. See SAR cor ox. 

Splanchnolegy, is that which treats of the Internal Parts, 
nd particularly the Viſcera. The Word is form'd from the 
Cre emndſyvor Viſeus, Inteſtin, and avy@, Deſcourſe. 

SPLEEN, Lien, in Anatomy, a ſoft, ſ ungy Viſcus, of 
1darkiſh Red, or rather Livid, Colour, ordinarily irons, 
the Figure of a Tongue, though ſometimes triangular, anc 
ſometimes roundiſh. | 

The Spleen: is r ſingle, though ſometimes there are 
Two, and ſometimes Three found. Tis fituate in the Left 
Hypochondrium, between the ſpurious Ribs and the Stomach; 
js ſomewhat convex on the Side, towards the former, and con- 
cave towards the latter. Its ordinary Length is Six Inches ; 
Breadth Three, and Thickneſs One. It is connected to the 
Omentum, and by Means of that and the Blood Veſlels, to 
the Stomach and Left Kidney, and ſometimes to the Dia- 


; lt is covered with two Tunics ; the External derived from 
the Peritonzum, and connected to the Internal only, by the 
Intervention of the Blood Veſſels. The inner conſiſts of Fibres 
rery curiouſly inter woven. From this, ger are derived 
thoſe innumerable Cells or little Bladders, which make up the 
main Bulk of the Syleen: Though Malipighi rather takes 
them to ariſe from the Venous Dutt. The Cells communicate 
vith each other, and diſcharge themſelves into the Trunk of 
the Vein, Their Infide, according to Malpight, is furniſhed 
vith various minute Glands adhering together; Six, Seven 
or Eight whereof, form a kind of ſmall conglomerate Glands, 
vherein the Arteries and Veins ſeem to terminate. 

Its Blood-Veſſels are the Sperzic Artery, which furniſhes it 
vith Blood, from the Cceliac ; and the Splenic Vein, which 
carries it thence, by the Porta, to the Liver. See SPLENIC. 

li Nerves come from the Plexus Lienaris, near the Bottom 


te Spleen, wrapt up in one common Capſula or Membrane, 
and plentifully diſtributed together throughout the Sub- 
= of the Fyleen. Beſides theſe, are Lymphaticks in great 
Abundance. | 

The Anaſtomoſes between the Arteries and Veins of the 
een, are more apparent than in any other Part of the 
body, And this Viſcus is obſerved to be furniſhed with a 
E Proportion of Blood than any other Parts. See Ax As- 

0818. 

The Uſe of the Spleen has been diſputed in all Ages; 
th, as no immediate Uſe thereof appears from Diſſection, 
15 as we find, that Animals from om it has been cut, 
ne very well without it. All the Effects, e. gr. following 
ai cutting it from a Dog, are, that the Animal grows more 
aacious than uſual ; that it urines more frequently; is 
* hungry than ordinary; and for the firſt Days is troubled 
de * Vomiting and Nauſea. *Tis added, That tis neceflary 
©: Art be taken away to make a good Runner. 

i 1 ſome have imagined that the Spleen only ſerved to 
| "a ea Balance in the Weight of the Body; others, that it 
as = intended for the ſake of Sym" etry; others, an uſeleſs 
8 and one of Natures Redundances ; others, a Pit or 
Gpamon Shore to diſcharge the Faces of the Blood into; 
ers a Fire, by the Heat whereof, the Action of the Ven- 
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of the Stomach, The Veſſels are all, as ſoon as they enter 


Atra Buis or Melancholie Humour for which 
ot them cali it the Organ of Laughter; © 


Mr. Ceavper, from the great Quantity of Blood; pr EEE 


apparant luviculations of the Spicen, draws a ve 
Cunjeclure of the Ule wr 5 at leaſt of the — — 
Mechaniſm. He takes, then, the $5/cen to be only a ſubor- 
dinate Organ, winittring to the Circulation and thinks, 
that by this Congreis of the Arterial and Venal Blood, an 
Impetus is communicated to the latter, by which its Progreſs 
through the Ramiffcations of the Porta to the Cava, is pro- 
mored, which would otherwiſe be ſo broke by the double 
Ramifications of the Porta, as to want Strength ſufficient to 
a it to the Heart. See CIRcurATION. 

The Action or Effect of the Spleen, according to Dr. 
Boerhaave, is to receive the freſh arterial Blood, prepare 
it in its Glands, and pour it into its Cells; to return 
what Blood is left from this Action, to the little Veins, and 
thence to the Splenic Vein; to mix the Humour thus pre- 
Pared, with the nervous Juice, and to prepare, attenuate, 
and more intimately unite them together into one Humour. 

Malfigbi, and afterwards Dr. Keil, and ſome others, take 
the Speer to be a viſcous Aſſiſtant to the Liver, in the Se- 
cretion, Wc, of the Bile, We have obſerved, that by reaſon 
of the Nearnels of the Liver and Heart, and the ſwift Motion 
of the Blood in the Aorta, a Humour conſiſting of Particles 
that combine ſo {lowly as thoſe of the Bile A could not 
be prepared but by bringing the Blood round about through 
the Stomach, Inteſtines and Omentum, c. to the Liver, to 
abate its Velocity, . 8 

Now Dr. Neil conjectures, that thoſe Part were not ſuffi- 
cient to receive all the Blood neceſſary to be ſent to the 
Liver; therefore Nature framed the Spleen, into whoſe 
Cavities the Blood being poured from a ſmall Artery, moves 
at leaſt as ſlowly as any that paſſes otherwiſe to the Liver; 
by which Means the Particles that compoſe the Bile in the 
Blood, which paſſes through the Ramus Splenicus, by fo 
long and flow a Circulation, have more Chances for uniting 
than otherwiſe they would, had they been carried by the 
Branches of the Celiac directly to the Liver; conſequently 
without the C been, ſuch a Quantity of Bile as is now ſe- 
cerned, that 1s, as Nature requires, could not have been 
ſecerned by the Liver. See BIL E; ſee alſo Lives. 

SPLEEN, is alſo uſed for a Diſeaſe; by Phyſicians more 
uſually called the Hypochomdriac Diſeaſe, See Hypocnon- 
DRIAC and VApouRS. 

- SPLENETIC, a Perſon affected with Oppilations and 
Obſtructions of the Spleen. | 

In Splenetic People, the Spleen is ſwell'd beyond the 
natural Bulk, or harden'd, ſo as to ſhew. a Schirrous 
Tumour thereon, Sylenetic People are diſtinguiſhed by a 
Livid, Lead-coloured Complexion ; their Character is to 
be very prone to Laughter ; which is an Expedient Nature 
is ſuppoſed to make uſe of, to evacuate the too redundant 
Humour the Syleen is charged withal, whence it is that the 
Ancients made the Spleen the Organ of Laughter z and 
hence that popular Saying of a Perſon laughing heartily, 
T hat he vents his Spleen. 

SPLENIC Peels, a large Artery, and a Vein of the 
Shleen. See SPLEEN. | 

The Splenic Artery, is a Trunk of the left Coeliac, 
ſerving to bring the Blood from that Artery to the Spleen, 
to be there ſecreted, prepared, &c. its Progreſs is very 
much contorted; and after its Arrival at the Surface of the 


Spleen, it is diffuſed through the Subſtance thereof in ſmall - 


Branches, which ſeem to terminate in the Cells, 

The Splenic Vein is form'd out of the ſeveral minute Veins 
of the Spleen, uniting as they quit the Surface thereof, It 
carries the Blood ſecreted, £5c. in the Spleen, to the Left 
Branch of the Vena Porta, to be thence convey'd to the 
Liver, there to be further prepared and converted into Bile. 
The Splenic Vein and Artery manifeſtly communicate with 
each other: For Water being poured into one of them, 
preſently diſcharges itſelf by the other. See SyLEEN. 

SPLENII, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles, called alſo 
from their Form Triangulares. 

They ariſe from the four upper Spines of the Vertebræ of 
the Back, and from the two lower ot the Neck, and aſcending 
obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Ver- 
tebræ of the Neck, and are inſerted into the upper Part of 
the Occiput. They pull the Head backwards to one Side. 
They are call'd Sglenii, from a ſuppoſed Reſemblance to an 
Ox's Spleen. | 

SPLENT, or SPLINT, among Farriers, a callous, in- 
ſenfible Excreſcence ; or kind of hard Griſtle, that ſome- 
times ſticks to an Horſe's Shank-Bone, and generally comes 
upon the Infide : If there be one oppoſite thereto on 
the Outſide, it is called a Pegg or Pinn'd Splent, 
becauſe it doth, as it were, pierce the Bone, and is extremely 
dangerous. 

SPLENTS, in Surgerv, Pieces of Wood uſed in binding 
up broken Limbs, See FERULA- 
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The Word is alſo uſed for the Pieces of a fractured Bone. 
SkLICE; at Sea they ſay, a Cable or Rope is FSp/icea, 
when the Ends of two Pieces being untwiſted, the ſeveral 
Strands are wrought into one another by a Fidd. . Alſo 
when an Eye is my made at the End of a Rope, the Ends 
of the Strands, are, by a Fidd, drawn into the Ends of the 
other Ropes Strands ; and this is call'd a Sp/ice. ral 
To Slice among Gardeners, is to graft the Top of one 


Tree into the Stock of another, by cutting them ſloping, 


and faſtening them together. See EncrArTING. | 
SPODIUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of Calx or Aſhes, 

eſteem'd an excellent Cardiac, and held to have the ſame 

'Virtues with Coral. | 


The Spodium of the ancient Greeks, was a kind of Aſhes 


found on the Hearths of Furnaces wherein Braſs was made; 
call'd by them cb, % 4. Cinis. 1 501 
That of the Arabian Phyſicians, as Auicenna and others, 
was made of the burnt Roots of Ruſhes and Reeds. 
The Moderns make their Spodium of Ivory burnt and 
calcined to a Whiteneſs, Tis ſometimes counterfeited, by 
burning Bullocks or Dogs-bones ; but theſe are of no Value. 
The Anti-Spodium, which the Ancients ſubſtituted for 
their SHodium, was made of Myrtle-Leaves, Galls and ſome 
other Ingredients, calcined. | = I 
SPOILS, whatever is taken from an Enemy in War. 
Among the Gyeeks, the Spoils were divided in common 
_ the whole Army ; only the Generals Quota was the 
biggeſt. 8 
57 the Military Diſcipline of the Romans, the Spoils 
belong'd to the Republick; particular Perſons had no Title to 
them; and each of the Generals, as valuing themſelves on 
their Probity, always carried them to the Publick Treaſury. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Pillage was diſtributed by the Ge- 
neral among the Soldiery, to encourage them, or to reward 
them: But this was not done without a world of Prudence 
and Reſervedneſs, otherwiſe it came under the Crime of 
Peculatus. 5 
The Conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were condemn'd for 
having ſold the Spoils taken from the Æqui. Livy, lib. 8. 
SPONDAULES, in Antiquity, a Player of the Flute, 
or other Wind Inſtrument of that Kind, who, during the 
Offering of Sacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable Air in the 
Prieſt's Ear to prevent the hearing of any Thing that might 
diftra@ him, or leſſen his Attention. See Sacririce. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek cord, Libation, and 
dux, Flute. | | ta 
SPONDEE, SPONDAUS, in the. Greek and Latin 
Proſody, a Foot of a Verſe conſiſting of two long Syllables ; 
as Fertunt. See Foor and QuanTITY. 
The SSondee is a grave Meaſure : All Greek and Latin 
Hexameters end with a SHondee. See VkRSR and MEASUkRR. 
There are alſo S704ee or Sponaaic Verſes ; that is, Verſes 
compoſed wholly of Sponabes, or at leaſt that end with Two 
SP0114e5, as, | 7 751 


Conſtitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. 


SPONDYLUS, a Term anciently uſed for a Vertebra of 
the Spina Dorſi, See VER TEBRA, Cc. 
SPONGE, See SpunGE, 


'  SPONGIOSA, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to ſeveral 


Parts of the Body, from their Texture, which is Porous and 
Cavernous, like that of the Sp1unge ; as | 

Corpora Spongioſa Penis, call'd alſo Corpora Cavernoſa and 
Nervoſa. See CAvERNOSA CorroRa. 

2 10 Songiaſa of the Noſe, called alſo Ou Turbinata, and 


Cri 7 cory, = See TUR BIN ATA OH and CRIRITORME. 


SPONTANEOUS, in the Schools, a Term applied to 
ſuch Motions of the Body and Mind as we perform of our 
ſelves, without any Conſtraint, 

Thus, in _— thoſe Actions preform'd from an in- 
ward and natural Principle, conformable to the Inclination 
of Nature, excluding all Conſtraint, but not excluding Ne- 
ceflity, are called Sponraneous Actions. See NxcRSSITv. 

In Medicine, an Evacuation effected without any Applica- 
tion for that purpoſe, is call'd a Spontancous Evacuation, And 
a Laſlitude or Wearineſs, not occaſioned by any preceding 
Fatigue, is call'd a Spontaneous Wearineſs. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Adverb, Sponte, of 
one's own accord. 

"Tis held a grievous and dangerous Error, with regard 
both to Religion and Morality, to hold that human Liberty 
only conſiſts in a Sportaneity : M. Ie Clerc has been very 
harſhly treated, for making St. Auguſtin of this Opinion. 
* LIBER Tv. | 

rox AN EOus Generation. See Equivocar Generation. 

SFOONING: In the Sea 1 when a Ship being 
under Sail, in a Storm at Sea, cannot bear it; but is forced 
to put right before the Wind; then the Seamen ſay, ſhe 
P0075; and when in ſuch a Caſe, there is Danger leſt ſhe 

ould bring her Maſts by the Board, with her rolling about, 
or ſeel under Water, and ſo founder, they uſually ſet up 


[14] Few 


the Fore-ſail to make her go the ſteadier, ef... 
be Sea-room enough; Th they call pecially.ic , 
- yo, in Aſtronomy, a Name the 1 
| , Nam ncient 
5 = ' ars as were not included in any Conftellation = 
Theſe, the Moderns more uſuall ä 
„ e ee 
y of the SHorades of the Ancient 
form'd into new Conſtellations, E. gr. Ok desde lince 
and Urſa Major, Hevelius has form d a Conftell. * 
Leo Minor ; of thoſe between Urſa Minor and 5 calld 
other Conſtellation called Jynv; of thoſe unde; chere 
Urſa Major, another call cc Canis venatics, ꝭ ge 5 o 
 EEORADIC, in Medicine, an Brie gn, 
„in Medicine, an Epithet p 
Diſeaſes as have ſome ſpecial or N th 9 inch 
diſperſed here and there, regarding particular Calin ” 
Ages, or other Circumſtances. See —.— nnn 
Sporadic ſtand in Oppoſition to Epidemic Diſeaſe hi 
are thoſe ariſing from a general Cauſe, and that 8 _ 
to all Kinds of Perſons, of what Complexion and Quil 
ſoever. See EPIDEMIC. 55 -alty 
4 — 5 in form from the Greek pas diper 
SPORTULA, in Antiquity, a Dole, or Largeſs, either of 
Meat or Money, given by Princes or great Men, to the Peg | 
„ a 
he Sportula was properly the Panier, or Basket when: 
the Meat was brought, or wherewith the nears 
it ; thence the Word was transferred to the Meat itſelf. ks, 
r Siren 8 lien of it. 
Sportula was frequently uſed in Oppoſition to Ref; 
a plentiful Meal; as in Martial, | 9 


Promiſſa eſt nobis Sportula recta data, 


St. Cyprian calls Sportulantes Fratres, ſuch Clergymen a 
tun: received Gifts for their Maintenance, like our Pre. 

nds, Rs 

SPOTS, in Aſtronomy, dark Places, obſerved on the 
Disks or Faces of the Sun and Moon, See Sux and Mooy, 

The Spots in the Sun are only viſible through a Teleſ 
cope: Some diſtinguiſh them into Maculæ or dark Spurs, 
and Faculæ or bright Spots; but there ſeems little Pounds. 
tion for any ſuch Divifion. See MacvLz and Facus. 
The Solar Seors have not been long obſerved. They ate 
very changeable, as to Number, Form, Oc. are ſometimes 
in a Multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 

Some imagine they may become ſo numerous, 4s to hide 
the whole Face of the Sun ; at leaſt the greateſt part of it; 
And to this, aſcribe what Plutarch tells us, vis. That in the 
Firſt Year of the Reign of Auguſtus, the Sun's Light was f 
faint and obſcure, that one might look ſteadily at it with the 
naked Eye, See Ecripss. 

To which Kepler adds, That in 1547, the Sun appeared 
reddiſh, as when viewed through a thick Miſt ; and hence 
conjectures, That the Spots in the Sun are a kind of datk 
Smoaks or Clouds floating on the Surface thereof, Others 


will have them Stars or Planets tranſiting the Body of 


the Sun, But 'tis much more probable they are opake 
Bodies, in manner of Cruſts, form'd like / the Scums on tbe 
Surface of Liquors, See Sun. 

The Lunar Seors are fix d. Some will have them tic 
Shadows of the Mountains, or une ven Places of the Moons 
Body; but their Conſtancy diſcredits this Opinion. The more 
general and probable Opinion is, That the Spots in the Moon, 
are Seas, Lakes, Moraſſes, & gc. which abſorbing Part of the 
Sun's Rays reflect the fewer to us ; ſo as to appear in for 
of dark Spots : Whereas the earthy Parts, by reaſon of their 
Solidity, reflect all their Light, and thus appear perfect 
bright, M. Hart ſoeker has another Opinion, and takes the 
Spots in the Moon, many of them at leaſt, for Foreſts, 
Groves, c. the Leaves and Branches whereof, intercept the 
Rays reflected from the Ground, and ſend them elſewhere: 

The Aſtronomers reckon about 48 SHots on the Moog! 
Face; to each whereof, they have given Names. The 21 
is one of the moſt conſiderable, and is called Yo. . 

Planetary Srors: Aſtronomers find that the Planets 3 
not without their Shots. Ig ny Mars and Venus, u 1 
viewed through a Teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very remarka f 
ones; and it is by the Motion of theſe Spots, that ue * 
clude the Rotation of the Planets round their Axes, in.! ; 
ſame Manner as that of the Sun is deduced from the Moti 
of his Maculæ. See Pr. A NET, Sun, CW. 3 

SPOUT, or Water-SPOUT, in Natural Hiſtory,” 
traordinary Meteor, or Appearance, at Sea, and ſometime 
Land, very dangerous to Ships, Qc. ofteneſt obſerved in ho 
dry Weather; call'd by the Tatins, Typho, and Sipho, b. 
the French, Trompe, Oc. See MzrEOR. 5 

Its firſt Appearanceis in form of a deep Cloud, the off 


| Part whereof is White, and the lower Black. F —_— 
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Cloud hangs, or rathef falls down, what 
wer . — the Sour, 4 manner of a Conical Tube, 
we proper Under this Tube is always a' great -boiling, 
a eg of the Water of the Sea, as in a 7 4 Eau. 

hing de above the Surface of the Sea, the Water 
For ſome 4 Column or Pillar; from the Extremity whereof, 
4 and goes off, as in a kind of Smoak. Frequently, 
it ſprea deſcends ſo low, as to touch the Middle of this 
the and continue for ſome time contiguous to it; though 
— it only Ew to it, at ſome Diſtance, either in a 

| oblique Line. 

—_ tis . 1 whether the Cone or 
F umn appear the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
the it each other. But ſometimes the Water boils - up from 
1 85 to a great Height, without any Appearance of a Sport 


* t . 
por 1 boiling or flying u lof the Water, . the Pri- 
3 ly, he bo — it — form'd into a Column, 
oErerally the — does not appear hollow, till towards 
End; when the Sea - water is violently thrown up along its 
Wade 28 Smoak up a Chimney. Soon after this, the out 


'r Caral breaks and diſappears; the boiling up of the Water, 


e Pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
low ſometimes till he Spout form itſelf again and 
appear anew ; which it ſometimes does, ſeveral times in a 
Gunner . 4 
M. 4 la Pyme, from a near Obſervation of two or three 
Spours in Jork ire, deſcribed in the Philoſephical Tranſacti- 
01s, gathers, that the Warer-Spour, is nothing but a Gyration 
of Clouds by contrary Winds, meeting in a Point or Centre ; 
and there, where the greateſt Condenſation and Gravitation 
18 falling down into a Pipe or great Tube, ſomewhat like 

--inetess Spiral Screw; and in its working and whirlin 
Archimedes's Sp 1 ag. 5 
Motion, abſorbing and raiſing the Water in the ſame Manner 
as the Spiral Screw does; and thus deſtroys Ships, Qc. 

Thus, June the 21ft, he obſerved the Clouds mightily 
apitated above, and driven no upon which they be- 
came very black, and were hurried round, whence pro- 
ceded a moſt audible whirling Noiſe, like that ordinarily 
heard in a Mill. Soon after, iſſued a long Tube or Sport, 
from the Centre of the congregated Clouds, wherein he ob- 
ſerved a ſpiral Motion, like that of a Screw; by which the 
Water was raiſed up. Again, Au uf 15, 1687, the Wind 
blowing at the ſame Time out of ſeveral Ne created 
a great Vortex and Whirling among the Clouds; the Centre 
— every now and then, dropt down, in Shape of a 
long, thin, black Pipe, wherein he could diſtinctly behold a 
Motion like that of a Screw, continually drawing upwards 
and ſcrewing up, as it were, where-ever it touch'd. In its 
Progreſs it moved ſlowly over a Grove of Trees, which bent 
under it like Wands in a circular Motion. Proceeding, it tore 
off the Thatch from a Barn, bent a huge Oak Tree, broke 
one of its greateſt Branches, and threw it to a great Diſtance. 
He adds, That whereas tis commonly ſaid, the Water works 
and riſes in a Column, e'er the Tube comes to touch it; 
this is certainly a Miſtake, owing to the Pineneſs and Tranſpa- 
rency of the Tubes, which do moſt certainly touch the Surface 
of the Sea, e er any conſiderable Motion can be raiſed therein; 
but which do not become opake and vifible, till after they 
have imbibed a confiderable Quantity of Water. 

Ide Diſſolution of Shouts, he aſcribes to the great Quan- 
tity of Water they have glutted; which by its Weight im- 
peding their Motion, whereon their Force, and even Exiſtence, 
depends, they break and let go their Contents; which uſed to 
prove fatal to whatever is found underneath. 

A notable Inſtance hereof; we have in the Philoſophical 
Trarſaftions, related by Dr. Richardſon. A Spout in 1718, 

reaking on Zrotr-moor nigh Culn in Lancaſhire, the Cham- 
Pagn was immediately overflow'd, a Brook, in a few Minutes, 
role Six Feet perpendicularly high ; and the Ground where- 
on the Spur fell, which was Sixty-fix Feet over, was tore up to 
every Rock, which was no leſs than Seven Feet deep; and 
2 deep Gulf made for above half a Mile; the Earth being 
niſed on either fide in vaſt Heaps. | 
In Pliny's Time, the Seamen uſed to pour Vinegar into the 
der, to aſſuage and lay the Spout, when it approached them: 
ur Modern Seamen think to keep it off, by making a Noiſe 
"ith filing and ſcratching violent y on the Deck ; or, by dif- 
charging =_ Guns to diſperſe it, 

SPRING, in Natural iſtory, a Fountain or Source of 

"1g Water arifing out of the Ground. See WATER. 
he Origin of Springs or Fountains, is a Thing much con- 
ttoyerted among our lateſt Naturaliſts. 
eſſieurs Mariotte and Perrault aſcribe it to Rains. Their 
eme is, That the Rain- water penetrates the Earth till 
” ume as it meets a Clayey Soil or Stratum ; which pro- 
ng a ſufficient ſolid Bottom, to ſuſtain and ſtop their De- 
dure they aig along it that way to which the Earth de- 
xs, till they meet with a Place or Aperture in the Surface 
the Earth, through which they may eſcape, and make the 
ac of a River. See STRATUM. 


ou, that the Rain is ſufficient for this Effect, appears 
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hence; that upon Calculating the Quantity of Rain and Snow 
that falls rats; on-the Taadt of Ground, that is to furniſh, 
for Inſtance, the Water of the Seine; tis found, that River 
does not take up above one ſixth Part of it. Springs ordinarily 
ariſe at the Feet of Mountains: The Rea on, ſay they, is, 


That Mountains collect the moſt Waters, and give them the 
greateſt Deſcent towards the ſame Side: and that if we ſome- 


times ſee Springs on high Grounds, and even on the Tops of | 


Mountains ; they muſt be brought from other remoter Places, 
confiderably higher, along on Beds of Clay or clammy Ground, 
as in their natural Channels, If then, there happen to be a 
Valley between a Mountain, on whoſe Top is a Spring, and 
the Mountain that is to furniſh it with Wane, the Spring 


muſt be look'd on as a Water conducted from a Reſervoir of a 


certain Height through a ſubterraneous Channel, to make a 
Jet of an equal or ſomewhat leſs Height. See Rain. | 
This Theory M. 4e la Hire has taken under Examination, in 


its moſt eſſential Article, and that where the Authors ſeem to 
have been the leaſt diſtruſtfu | 


He has endeavour'd to find, by Experiment, whether Rain 
or Snow-water could penetrate the Earth as low as the clayey 
Stratum: The Reſult of his Inquiry, is, That they don'tpene- 
trate even 16 Inches deep, in a Quantity ſufficient to form the 
{malleſt Collection of Water on a Solid Bottom. N ay, this 
he found when the Earth he made his Experiment on, was 
quite naked of all Herbs and Plants; but aſſoon as eyer any 
of theſe came up, and were grown to any Bulk, ſo far was 
the Rain that fell, from being able to gather itſelf at the 
Depth of 16 Inches, that it was not ſufficient even to feed the 
Plants, but there was a Neceſſity for watering them. For the 
Quantity of Waterexpended in the ordinary Support of Plants, 
ſee VEGETATION. 125 | 

Dr. Halley refers the Origin of Springs meerly to Vapours, 
rais d by the Heat of the Sun, or of Subterraneous Fires from 
the Sea, Lakes, Rivers, c. Theſe Vapours, thus rais'd, 
he ſuppoſes, are by the Winds, carried over the Low- lands, 
to the ſeveral Mountains and Ridges of Mountains, and 
are there compell'd, by the Stream of Air, to mount with it 
to the Tops, where the Atmoſphere being very rare and cold, 
retains but a ſmall Part of them; the reſt is condenſed into 
Dew, which preſently 13 gleeting down by the Cran- 
nies of the Stones, and part of it entering the Caverns of the 
Hills, is gather d therein, as in an Alembic, which bein 
once full, the Overplus muſt run down at the loweſt Part of 
the Reſervoir, and breaking out by the Side of the Hills, 
forms ſing/e SPrings, many of which running down by the 
Vallies or Guts between the Ridges of the Hills, and ar 
length uniting, form Rivulets, and many of theſe meeting in 
a common Channel, form Rivers. See RIVER. 

Now, to ſhew that Vapour is a ſufficient Fund, to ſupply 
all our Springs, Rivers, c. The ſame excellent Author 
makes an Eſtimate of the Quantity of Vapour raiſed from 
the Sun, by the Action of the Sun: The Reſult of an Ex- 
periment he made to that Purpoſe was, That the Thickneſs 
of Water evaporated from the Surface of the Sea, in the 
Space of Two Hl 
of an Inch; which for the Eaſe of Calculation, being only 
ſuppoſed to be Z-; the Quantity of F. of an Inch will be 
found exhaled in 12 Hours. On this Principle, every Mile 
ſquare will be found to evaporate, in 12 Hours, 6914 Tuns of 
Wave. and every ſquare Degree, Thirty-three Millions of 
Tuns. The Area of the Meaiterranean then being eſtimated 


at 160 Square Degrees, it will loſe in Vapour, in a Summer's - 


1 5280 Millions of Tuns. 


et the Quantity of Vapour thus raiſed, great as it is, is 


only the Remains of what is rais d another Way, viz. by the 
Winds, which ſometimes ſweep the Water off, faſter than the 

Sun takes it up. | | 1 
To find now, the Quantity of Water the lediterranean 
receives, allow the moſt conſiderable Rivers it receives, vig. the 
Therus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, Boriſthenes, Tanais 
and the Nile, each to furniſh Ten Times as much Water as 
the Thames; not that any of them are, in reality, ſo great, 
but ſo to allow for the lefler Rivulets : But the Thames is 
found, by Calculation, to evacuate 20300000 Tuns of Water 
daily. All the Nine Rivers abovementioned, therefore, will 
only evacuate 1827 Millions of Tuns in a Day, which is little 
more than a Third of what is rais'd in that Time in Vapour. 

ee VAPOUR, | 
: After all that can be ſaid in Favour, both of Rain and 
Vapour, it muſt be owned, they are both {till preſs'd with 
t Difficulties; and there is fill Room to look out for a 
tter Theory. 222 

The Perennity of divers Springs, always yielding the ſame 
Quantity of Water, when the leaſt Rain or Vapour is afforded, 
as well as when the greateſt, is a ſtrong Objection to both. 
Mr. Derham mentions one in his own Pariſh of Upminſter, 
which he could never perceive by his Eye to be diminiſh'd 
in the greateſt Droughts, even when all the Ponds in the 
Country, as well as an adjoining Brook, have been dry for 
ſeveral Months together ; nor ever to be increaſed in the moſt 
rainy Seaſons, excepting perhaps, for a few Hours, or at 9 
or 


ours, in Summer-time, is one Fifty-third Part 
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for a Day, from ſudden and violent Rains. Had this Spring 
its Origin from Rain or Vapour, there would be found an 
Incteale and Decreaſe of its Water, correſponding to thole 
of its Cauſes; as we actually find in ſuch temporary Springs, 
as have undoubtedly their Rite from Rain and Vapour : 
Add to this, another conſiderable Ting in this Uprunſter 


Spring, and Tooulands of others, us. hat it breaks out 
of ſo inconſiderable a Hillock or Eminence, as can have no 
more Influence. in the Condenſation ot the Vapours or ſtop- 
ping the Clouds, than the lower Lands about it have. Tbe 
very highett Ground in the County, he finds is not above 
133 Yards above the Level of the Sea; and what is ſuch an 
inconſiderable Riſe of Land, to a Perennial Condenfation of 


Vapours, fit to maintain ſo inconſiderable a Sing? Or the 


high Lands of the whole County, to the maintaining all its 
Fountains and Rivulets? | 18). 20:d64755.c8 bode 

Other Naturaliſts, therefore, have Recourſe to the Sea, 
and derive the Origin of Springs immediately thence ; but 
how the Sea-water ſhould be rais'd up to the Surface of our 


Earth, and even to the Tops of the Mountains, is a Difficulty 


they can't agree upon. * 5 
3 — py 50 of hollow, ſubterranean Rocks to re- 


ceive the watery Vapours from the Bottom of the Earth, and 
to act the Part of Alembics, in condenſing and converting 
them into Waters. Others, as M. 4% la Hire, Sc. ſet aſide 
the Neceſſity of Alembicks, and think it enough that there 
be large ſubterranean Reſervoirs of Water at the Height of 


the Sea, whence the Warmth of the Bottom of the Earth, 
or even the central Fire (if there be ſuch a Thing) may 


raiſe Vapours, which pervading not 2 the Intervals and 
Fiſſures of the Strata, but the Bodies of the Strata them- 
ſelves, at length arrive near the Surface; where, being con- 
denſed by the Cold, they glide along on the firſt Bed of Clay 
they meet withal, till an 11 in the Ground lets them 
out. M. de la Hire adds, That the Salts of Stones and 
Minerals may contribute to the detaining and fixing the 
Vapours, and the converting them into Water. | 
But we have a ftill more natural and eaſy Way of ex- 
bibiting the Riſe of the Sea-water up into Mountains, Oc. 
by putting a little Heap of Sand, Aſhes, a Loaf of Bread, 
or the like, in a Baſon of Water : In which Caſe, the Sand, 
doc. will repreſent the dry Land, or an Ifland ; and the Baſon 
of Water the Sea about it. . Here, theWater in the Baſon will 
riſe to, or near, the Top of the Heap, in the ſame Manner, and 
from the ſame Principle as the Water of the Sea, Lakes, Oc. 
riſe in the Hills. The Principle of Aſcent in both, is, doubt- 


leſs, the ſame with that of the Aſcent of Liquids in Capillary 


Tubes, or between contiguous Planes, or in a Tube fill'd with 
Aſhes ; all which are now generally accounted for from the 
Doctrine of Attraction; fee AsckNT, CaILLARL, Ar- 
TRACTION, Sc. | | 

SpriING, in Coſmography, one of the Seaſons of the 
Year ; commencing, in the Northern Parts of the World, 
on the Day the Sun enters the Firſt Degree of Aries, which 
is about the zoth Day of March, and ending when the Sun 
leaves Gemini. See SEASON. 

Or, more ſtrictly, and generally, the Spring begins on the 
Day, when the Diſtance of the Sun's Meridian Altitude from 
the Zenith, being on the Increaſing Hand, is av a Medium 


between the greateſt and leaſt. The End of the Spring 


coincides with the Beginning of Summer. See SUMMER. 
SPRING, in Phylicks, a natural Faculty, or Endeavour, 
Bodies have of returning to their firſt State, atter having 
been violently put out of the ſame, by compreſſing, bending 
them, or the like: This Faculty the Philoſophers uſually 


call the Zaſtic Force, or Elaſtic 4 See ELASTIC, 

Fleas only jump to thoſe exceſſive Heights, by means of a 
Sringy Membrane, eaſtly viſible by a Microſcope, and 
whereof we have a curious Figure in Dr. Hook's Micrography. 
By the elaſtic Force of this Sing, they are . 4 to 
leap 200 times the Height of their own Body, See 
FLEA. | 

Nature has provided for the regular ſowing of the Seeds of 
ſeveral Kinds of Plants, by furniſhing them with a Spring, 
which is wound ſometimes round the Outſide, and ſome- 
times round the Inſide of the Caſe wherein the Seeds are 
contained. This Spring, when ſtretch'd to a certain Pitch, 
by the full Growth and Maturity of the Seed, ſuddenly, 
either breaks in two, as when on the Outſide, and tears the 
Caſe along with it; or elſe, by its vehement Effort to unbend 
Itſelf, as when in the Infide, it burſts the Caſe into Two 
Parts like Cups, and diſperſes the Seed. See-StminatiON. 

SrRING, is particularly uſed for a Piece of temper'd Steel 
put in ſeveral Machines to give them Motion, by - Endea- 
vour it makes to unbend itſelf. 

In Watches, *tis. a fine Piece of well-beaten Steel, coil'd 
up in a cylindrical Caſe or Frame, which by ſtretching itſelf 
forth, puts the Wheels and the whole Movement in Motion. 
See WArch. 

The Spring of a Lock, Piſtol or the like, is a Piece of 
Steel violently bent, which beats back the Bolt, or ſtrikes 
down the Cock, when ſet at 555 See Loc x. 
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Neips. See NEIr, FLux, Eps, Oc. 


ſhore. . See Musmroom. 


yields a deal of volatile, ſharp Salts, like other Sea. Plant. 


The Word is derived from the German, Sor. 


8 PU 


SraING of the Air, or its Elaſtick Force. 

1 Pe 67 9 OY See Au 
SPRING 4 ; ſo the Sea-men call ju . 

crack d, but not quite broken in any Fart. ben à Mk z 
SraIne-Zide, is the increaſing of a Jide .c 

Neip. See hp 5 after a dead 

he Spring-Tides happen about Three 

Full or zange of the Moon ; but the Top Ra the 

Spring-T1aes, is three Days after the Full or 055 elt of we 

the Water runs higheſt with the Flood, and Io 55 then 

Ebb, and the Tides run more ſtrong and ſwift, tha” 22 

| t 

SPRINGE, a Snare or Device g 

to catch Birds or ſmall Beaſts. made of twiſted Wire, 
SPRINGY, or elaſtic Bodies, are ſuch, 33 kt... 

their Figure changed by the Stroke or 8 ing had 

Body, can recover again their former Figure; which another 

that are not Elaſtic, will not do. Thus if 5 Dine * 

be bent any way, it will recover again its former 85 of Steel 

but a Piece of Lead will Rand bent in any Pom d 

ar; . 5 m. dee 
SPUNGE or E, a kind of Sea-F 

room found adhering to Rocks, Shells, We, VE 


The Ancients diſtinguiſh'd two Kinds, Male ar, 
8 - N make only one Kind — hy 
they diſtinguiſh with regard to to i ; 
ood Fo - hows ts Texture, into Garſe 
The Naturaliſts have been embaraſsd in all 3 
whether to range Sunges in the Animal, Mineral or Ve — 
= e. 2 oy wou'd 3 it e form d of the 
Sea- mud; and others an Animal, from its Moti 
udn and ox ger T nonagke. 

he greateſt Part of our Spunges are brought 
Meaiterranean ; though x fr. 0 confieraths = 
from Vicaria, an Iſland on the Coaſt of Aſa. 

The Diving or N Sunges is there reckoned the 
top Qualification in the Youth, who all get the better Wives 
as they excel more herein. To this Proof, the Maids refer 
the Preference among ſeveral Suitors; placing themſelves 
on the Brink of the Sea, to be Witneſles of the Addreſs of 
each; and giving themſelves as a Prize to the Conqueror 
See Divine. | | ; 

The fine or ſmall SHunges are the moſt efleem'd ; aud 
uſually come to us from Cunſtantinople. Their Goodneſs con 
fiſts in their being very white, light, and the Holes final 
and cloſe; the larger and coarſer come from the Coaſts of 
Barbary, particularly Tunis and Algier, - 

The SP1nge is a very uſeful Matter in the Arts, In Phy- 
fic it ſerves to foment Parts inflamed. - By Analyſis, it 


eta- 


Taken inwardly it choaks ; and is for that Reaſon cut ſmall, 
and fried or dipt in Honey, and given to Quadrupeds to kill 
them, which it ſeldom fails to do, by ſwelling and preventing 
the Paſſage of the Food into the Inteſtines. 

In Sprrges are found a kind of Stones call'd Cyſthoelithres, 
held good for the Worms in young Children, and takenin | 
Powder. 

Pyrotechnical 8p uN GES, are made of the large 
Muſhrooms or fungous Excreſcences growing on old Oaks, 
Aſhes, Firs, &9c. which being boil'd in common Water, then 
dried and well beaten, are put in a ſtrong Lye, prepared 
with Salt-peter, and again dried in an Oven. 

Theſe make the black Match or Tinder brought from 
Germany, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the Fire ſtruck from a 


Flint and Steel, £9c, 


SPUNGE, in Gunnery, a Rammer or Staff, with a Piece 
of Sheep or Lamb-skin about its End; to ſerve for ſcouring 
of great Guns when diſcharged, e'er they be charged vith 
freſh Powder. See CHARGE. 

SPUNGING, in Gunnery, the clearing a Gun's Inſide 
with a Sunge, in order to prevent any Parts of Fire from 
remaining in her; which would endanger the Life of him, 
who ſhould load her again. See Gun. 

SPUN-7arn, among Sailors, the Tamm of untwiſted Ropes, 
whoſe Ends are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order to be let 
into the Ends of other Ropes, and ſo made long as Occalion 
ſhall require. ; 

SPUR, was anciently a Piece of the Armour of a Cavalier, 
faſten'd to the Talary, that is, the hind of that Part of the 
compleat Armour which cover'd the Legs and Feet. 

At 2 the Spur is a Piece of Iron or other Meta, 
conſiſting of two Branches incompaſſing the Cavaliers Hee), 
and a Rowel in form of a Star, advancing out behind to 
prick the Horſe, 

Louis le Debonnaire forbad Eccleſiaſticks the ptofan: 
Faſhion of wearing Spurs. a 

Anciently the Difference between the Knight and Eſdute 
was, that the Knight wore gilt Spurs, whence the Apfel 
tion of Eques Auratus, and the Squire ſilver'd ones. 
KxICHT and EsguikE. 

en or Hf. 
U 


SPURIOLY 


- 


im TOU | zaſes, are ſuch as in ſome Symptoms can- 
SPURID —— 25 diſtin& Head, and cherefols are call'd 
not be Na * of ſome, with which they moſt agree; and 
by the alſo, they are often denominated Baſtards, Norhi ; as 


* us or baſtars Pleuriſy, a baſtard Quinſy, and the 
. Gee PLEURISY, Oc. | 


like Fe, among Anatomiſts, that which is of a 
SPURIOUS Aadkerent {bin all the reſt ; as the Heſh of 


Gums, Glans, Oc. See FLesn; Gums, GLans, 


8 ä xg ; ; 
ich one may ride, by Right of Cuſtom. 
— - MM in Medicine, Sc. the Spittle, or Excrement 
-1ed at the Mouth. See SALLVA, 
a Examen of the Sputum, is of great Conſequence in 
kthifical Caſes ; and Bennet, in his Theatrum Tabidorum, 
4 lies himſelf in a particular Manner thereto. See ParHIs1s. 


he Sputzum Sangninis, is a very dangerous Symptom in 


Dileale. _ | | 
that Perſon paid to watch the Actions, Motions, Qc. 
| another z particularly as to what paſſes in an Army. 

When a Spy 18 found in a Camp, he is immediately hanged. 

Wicquefort ſays, an Embaſſador is an Honourable Spy, 
ider Protection of the Lawof Nations. See ER AssA pon. 

SQUADRON of Ships, a Diviſion, or Part, of a Fleet, 
-ommanded by a Vice or Rear Admiral, or ſome other Com- 
manderor Commadore. See FLEET, ADMIRAL, c. 

The Number of Spe in the Szuadron is not fix d: A 
fnall Number of Veſſels, if they be in a Body, and have the 
ſame Commander, may make a Squadron. 

If there be a great Number, they are uſually divided into 
Three Squadrons. And if the $5uagrons be numerous, each 

1a4ron is divided into Three Diviſions. 

The Word is form'd from the Talian Squadrone of the 
Latin, Squaaro, uſed by Corruption for Quadro: In _ 
at firſt, the Squadrous were always Square, and called alſo by 
the Latins, „ Quad rata. : 

SQvADRON is alſo a Body of Horſe, whoſe Number is 
not fixed; but is uſually from One hundred to Two hundred 
Men, according to the General's Pleaſure, the Strength of the 
Army, or as Occaſion ſerves. | 

It uſually conſiſts of Three Troops, each of Fifty Men, 
and it never exceeds T'wo hundred ; becauſe a greater Number 
can't be advantageouſly poſted, nor have Room to act in 
narrow Grounds, Woods arſhes, Defiles, Sc. See Trooe. 

The Eldeſt Troop takes the Right of the Squadron, and 
the Second the Left, the Y oungeſt being in the Centre. 

A Squadron is always drawn up Three deep, or in Three 
Ranks, with the Length of an Horſe between each Rank, 

The Standard is always in the Centre of the firſt Rank. 

SQUAMMOUS, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to the 


Spurious or falſe Sutures of the Skull ; becauſe compoſed of 


Snamme or Scales like thoſe of Fiſhes, or like Tyles laid 
ſo as to reach over one another. See SUuTbURE. 

The Suture Quammoſæ, are alſo call'd Temporales, from 
their terminating the Temples, or Ofſa Temporis | 

SQUARE, in Geometry, a quadrilateral Figure, both 
Equilateral and Equiangular. See FIRE, QUADRILATE- 
RAL, EQUIANGULAR, CSC. | 

To find the Area of a Square : Seek the Length of one Side; 
7 this by itſelf; the Product is the Area of the 

uare, 

Thus, if the Length of a Side be 345, the Area will be 
dens And if the Side of a Square be 10; the Area will 

100. 

vince, then, a Decempeda contains 10 Feet, a Foot 10 
Digits, Sc. a ſquare Decempeda contains 100 ſquare Feet, a 
Hage Foot 100 ſquare Digits, Qc. 

The Properties of a Square, are, that its Angles are all 
divided into two equal Parts, by a Diagonal; that the Dia- 
zonal of a Szuare, is incommenſurable to the Side, See 
DiacoN AL, gc. 

Fir the Ratio of Snares ; they are to each other in a du- 
püeate Ratio of their Sides. E. gr. a Square whoſe Side is 
double another, is quadruple the Square of the ſingle Side. 


SQUARE of the Cube 
Sqvars of rhe Surdeſelid 


h Sqvann Number, the Product of a Number multiplied 
y 1telf: Thus 4, the Product of 2 multiplied by 23 or 
90 the Product of 4 multiplied by 4, are Square Numbers. 
UMPER, 
duch Number is called a Suare Number, becauſe it may 
2 ranged into the Form of a Square, by making the Root, 
. factor the Side of the Square, See Roor. | 
de Difference of Two Syuare Numbers, whoſe Roots 
Fi not Unity, is an uneven Number, equal to double 
© Root of the leſs, increas'd by Unity. | 
be 5 we have an eaſy Method of conſtructing Square Num- 
i for a Number of Roots proceeding in the natural Series; 


5 See Po WER. 
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CegbR- Maß, a Horſe-way through a Man's Grounds, 


Night, and, conſequently, its Sides Perpendicular ; that it is 


the double of the Root of the Antecedent increas'd by Knite 
boy continually to be added to the precedin . _ 
Thus, it 221 ; 20 + 1=3: If n==2 ; Do will 2+ 
I==5 : If 2==3 ; then will 22. 1=7 : If =; then will 
29+ 1==9, Sc. Thus by a continual Addition of the 
_— Numbers, ariſe the 33 5 umbers. 36-3 
CARE Root, a Number confider'd as the Root of 
Second Power or Square Number; or a Number by Nel 
PR into itſelf, a Square Number is generated; See 
OOT., ' 3 One . 
Thus the Number 2, being that by whoſe Multiplication 
into itſelf, the Square N 8 is we z is, 4. reſpect 
hereof, call'd a SHuare Root, or the Square Root of 4. 
Since, as Unity is to the Square Root, ſo is the Root to 


the Syuare Number; the Root is a mean Proportional be- 


tween Unity and the Square Number. | 
A Square Root conſiſting of 2 Parts, is call'd a Binomial; 
as 2045-4: See BINOMIAL. | 

If it conſiſts of Three, a Trinomial; as 6＋ 2 1. See 

RINOMIAL;, ; ; 1 | 

Now, every $5uare Number of a Binomial Root, is de- 
monſtrated to be compounded of the Square of the firſt Part, 
the Product of double the firſt into the ſecond, and of the 
Square of the other Part. | 

To extract the Sqvant Root out of any given Number ; 
ſee ExTR ACTION of Roots, 

SQUARE, is alſo an Inſtrument made of Wood or Metal, 
ſerving to deſcribe and meaſure Right Angles withal ; ſuch 
is AEF, The Geometry Fig. 42.) - _ | 

It conſiſts of two Rules or Branches faſten d perpendicularly 
at one of their Extremes. When the two Branches are move- 
able on a Joint, it is call'd a Bevel. See BEV. 

To examine whether or no a Suarèe be exact, deſcribe a 
Semi-circle A E F, of any Length, at Pleaſure ; and therein, 
from each Extreme of the Diameter A and P, draw Right 
Lines to a Point taken at Pleaſure in the Periphery, as E : 
To the Sides of the Angle A EF, apply the Square, fo as its 
82 may fall on F. If this be Poffible, that Sguare is 
Juir; 


the Face of the Quadrant, called alſo Line of Shadows and 
Quddrat. QA PDRATr. 
Magic Sg uARES. SeeMacic Huare. 

SQUARE Battle, or Battalion of Men, is one that hath an 

ual Number of Men in Rank and File. See BarTAL1o0N. 

To form any Number of Men into a Square Battle, as ſup- 
E 500, extract the neareſt Square Root of 500, which is 
n Integers 22, and that will give the Number of Men for 
Rank and File, There will be a Remainder of 16 Men, 
who may be diſpoſed of, as the Commander thinks belt. 

Square Hollow, or hollow Square, in the Military Art; 
is a Body of Foot drawn up with an empty Space in the 
Middle, for the Colours, Drums and Baggage ; faced and 
covered by the Pikes every way, to keep off Horſe. 

SQUARING. See QuaDRaruReE. | 

SQUILLITIC, See Scirrir Ic. 

SQUILLA. See SciLL x. 5 | | 

SQUINANCY or Zfquinancy, by the Latins, Sc. call'd 
Angina, and by us, popularly Zuinzy, a Diſeaſe which ſtops the 
Freedom of Reſpiration and Deglutition. See REsP1R ATION. 

The $7uinancy conſiſts in an Inflammation of the Throat; 
and particularly of the Muſcles of the 3 or Pharynx, 
which exactly cloſing the Chinks thereof, prevent the Air 
from paſſing in and out of the Trachea, and the Food from 
being ſwallowed and convey'd into the Stomach. 

The Squinancy is divided into true and ſprrious; the true 
Squinancy is always accompanied with a Fever; the baſtard 
or ſpurious Squinancy is free from it. 

They are cauſed by a Defluxion of Blood, either pure or 
bilious, from the Branches of the Carotid Arteries; and there 
cauſing a Phlegmon, either a Simple or an Ereſypetalous one. 
See AN INA. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek cura y, to Suffocate. 

The Squinancy is of all others the moſt dangerous, when the 
Tumour is neither perceivable on the inſide nor the out. That 
appearing on the outſide is the moſt curable. In violent 
Suinancies, recourſe ſhould be had to Laryngotomy or 
Bronchotomy, which though rarely practiſed, may yet be 
uſed with Safety. See LarRYNGoTOMY, Oc. 

SQUINTING. See STR ABISMUS, = 

ST, an indeclinable Term, chiefly uſed to command Silence, 
See SILENCE. | | 

The Romans had theſe two Characters wrote over the Doors 
of their Eating Rooms, as who ſhould ſay S race, or Silen- 
tium tene. 3 

Porphury obſerves, the Ancients made a Point of Religion 
of it, not to ſpeak a ſingle Word in paſſing in or out of 
the Doors. | ES 

STABLE-Stard, in the Foreſt Law, is when a Perſon is 
found at his Stand in the Foreſt, with a Croſs-Bow, or Long- 
Bow, ready to ſhoot at a Deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a 
Tree with Grey-hounds _— by Bp! It is one of the Four 

2 


Geometrical SQUARE, a Compartiment frequently added on 


— * 
„ I ES os. 


Evidences 


—— — . . ̃ w! Pin 2 


STA. 


intending to ſteal the King's Deer; the other Three being 

Back-berond, Blood y-hand, and Dog-draw. See Fox Es r. 
STACK of Mood, among Husbandmen, is a Pile of Wood 

three Foot long, as many broad, and twelve Foot 7 | 
STACTE, in Pharmacy, a fatty Matter drawn from freſh 


_ pounded or preſs'd with a little Water. See MxRRR. 


his Liquor is very Odoriferous, and held mi ghty pre- 
cious ; making, alone, the Perfume, called by Dioſcorides, 
Stafte, and which ſmells finely, though very bitter to the 
Taſte. 1 5 
We have none of it now, but what is ſophiſticated; and 
what the Apothecaries call Safe, is no more than liquid 
Storax. See STOR Ax. 

STADHOUDER, STADTHOLDER, STADHOL- 
DER, or STATHOLDER, a Governor or Lieutenant of a 
Province, in the United Netherlands; 1 that of 
Holland ; where the Word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſu-, 
perior Importance of the Government of that Province. 

The Sradi holder, i. e. the Sradtholder of Holland, is the 
firſt Member of the Republick : He is chief of all the Courts 
of Juſtice ; and may preſide therein when he pleaſes. All 
Sentences, Judgments, c. are diſpatch'd in his Name. 
When an Office becomes vacant” in any of the Courts, the 
States propoſe three Perſons to the Stadtholder, who is to 
chuſe one of them. He can even pardon Criminals, which 
is a Right of Soveraignty; and has the Choice of Sheriffs, 
or chief Magiſtrates in each City; to which end the Council 
of the City preſent him two Perſons, one of which he ap- 

ints. 

In ſeveral Cities, he has the ſame Right, with regard to 
the Bourgher-· maiſters and Counſellors; as at Rotterdam, Dort, 
£c. He has alſo a Right to Caſheer the Magiſtrates, and 
put others in their Room, when he finds it neceſſary for the 
Public Good ; upon giving a Reaſon for the ſame. 

By Article VI. of the Union of Utrecht, the States con- 


ſtitute him Arbiter of all the Differences that may ariſe be- 


tween the States of the ſeveral Provinces ; or between the 
Cities and the Members of the States of the Province. To 


3 


fairs. | 
The Office of Sradtholder is very Ancient: The Counts 
not being able to reſide in Holland, appointed Staatholders to 
command in their Abſence, in the ſeveral Provinces; beſides a 
Governor General of all the Seventeen Provinces of the 
Netherlands. 

William I. Prince of Orange, was Stadtholder of Holland 
and Zeeland, at the Time when the Dutch ſhook off the 
Sfaniſh V oak; which enabled him to contribute greatly to 
that happen Event. 

In 1567, the States thought fit to ſuppreſs the Office of 
Stadthelder, by Edict; and reſolved it ſhould never be con- 
fer d on any Perſon for the future; but in 1672, William III. 
Prince of Orange, afterwards King of England, being elected 
Captain and Admiral General by the States ; ſome Months 


_ afterwards, they revoked the Edict of Suppreſſion in favour of 


that Prince, who was declared Hereaitary Stadtholger ; an Ho- 
nour never confer'd before. 

Menage derives the Word from Stat, State, and Houder, 
holding, 7 4. Lieutenant of the States; but he is miſtaken 
in the Etymology: The Word being compounded of Sad or 


Stege, Place, and Houder, holding, in regard the Governor 


held the Place of the Counts, and repreſented them in their 


| Abſence, 


STADIUM, an ancient Greek long Meaſure, containing 
125 Geometrical Paces, or 625 Feet; correſponding to our 
Furlong. See FurLoNG. 5 

Eight of them make a Geometrical or Talian Mile; and 
20, according to M. Dacier, a French League; according to 
others „4 make the League. 

Guitlettere computes that the Sadium was only 600 Athe- 
nian Feet, which amount to 566 French Royal Feet, or 604 
Eng'iſp Feet; ſo that the Stadium ſhould only have been 
113 Geometrical Paces. 

It muſt be obſerved however, That the Hadium was diffe- 
rent in different Times and Places. See MkASURR. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 5&o:s, Station; and, 
tis ſaid, on this Occaſion, that Hercules, after running ſo 
far at one Breath, ſtood ſtill. 

The Greeks meaſured all their Diſtances by S:a4ia, which 
they call'd cada Fe. 
TADIUM was alſo the Courſe or Career, wherein the 


_ Greeks run their Races. See GYMNASLIUM. 


Vitruvius deſcribes it as an open Space 125 Paces long, 
terminated at the two Extremes with two Poſts, called Carcer 
and Meta, 0 ; 1 


Evidences or Preſumptions, by which a Man is convicted of 


. ˙ erode ny - — — —— - 


Along it was an Amphitheatre, where che 
placed to ſee the Aihletæ Exerciſe, Ro SheQaton te 
Oc. | 8 Wreſtling 
There were S'aa likewiſe, covered over 
pales with Colonnades and Porticoes, ſerving fu encom. 
xerci ſes in ill Weather, Captive Children *% bp the (ame 
Stadium. Abl 0 5 to run the 
A more natural Derivation of the . 
Facts, or Statio, than that opular one ment din from 
Article, is drawn from the Athlete ſtoppin 0 the lay 
8 2 1 3 | Wy Courſe: Whence the Name u 
applied ro the ſame Diſt git 
Place, 2 Diſtance, meaſured in any other 
STAFF, an Inſtrument ordinaril 
war ; 3 7 uſed to ref ON; in 
Cardinal Zoya obſerves, in his Treatiſe of 7; 
that anciently, thoſe who uſed a Saf in hs 
to lean on, were 3 to lay it by, and to ſtand al 
firm and upright, while the Goſpel was a reading, 5 
teſtify 1 85 pg, | Foy Poſture, and to ſhew tie 
were ready to obey eu Chriſt, and to | 
ſhould ae tem 1 plea os , 
The Haff is alſo frequently ufed, as a kin 
Weapon, both of Offence and — The e 2 
never wore any Swords in Time of Peace; but See 
themſelves with a thick, crooked Saß, which was pecul 
to them. Among the Romans, Mr. St, Eyremm1 x Peary 
Blows with a Staff were the gentleſt Correction they gare 
their Slaves; inaſmuch as they received them 0 Nei 
Cloaths. pas | : 
Among the Maſters of Honour and Arms, *tis held 2 
8 Affront to be beaten with a Haff than with a Sword : 


Pirgies, 
Church 


ecauſe the Sword is the Inſtrument of War, the Staff the | 


Inſtrument of Outrage. 


Blows with a Sraff are very ſeverely puniſhed by the | 
French Laws: Bya Rat of the Marſhals of Nw 


in 1653, for Reparations and Satisfactions of Honour, 'tis 
adjudged, That a Perſon who ſhall ſtrike another with 3 
Staff, ſhall be Impriſon'd a whole Year ; unleſs Six Months 
be moderated, upon paying 3000 Livres, applicable to the 
neareſt Hoſpital : Beſide which, the Offender is to a 
Pardon of the Offended on his Knees, Ef. ready to receive 
a like Number of Blows with a SF; which on ſome Occa- 
fions one may oblige him to give; if he have too much Ge. 
neroſity, not to do it of himſelf. By another Regulation of 
the Marſhals in 1679, be who ſtrikes with a Fraß, after re. 
ceiving Blows with the Fiſt, in the Heat of a Fray, is co 
demn'd to Four Years Impriſonment ; and to Four, if he eren 
truck firſt with the Fiſt. 


- Paſtoral Sr AEN © Crovitn, 
Augural STAxs & See J Lirvvus. | 
Jacob's STAFF ( Ravivs Aſtronemicts, 

STAFF, in Mufic, five Lines, on which, with the inter- 
mediate Spaces, the Notes of any Song or Piece of Muſie 
are mark'd. See Music. : 

Guido Aretin, the great Author of the Modern Muſic 
is {aid to be the firſt who introduced the Staff; marking bis 
Notes, by ſetting Points (.) up and down them, to denote 
the Rite and Fall of the Voice; and each Line and Space he 
mark'd at the beginning of the Staff with Gregory's Seven 
Letters, a, b, c, d, e, 7 . See Nork. | 

But others will have the Artifice of an older Date; and 
Kircher particularly affirms, That in the eſuites Livraty 
at Meſſina, he found an old Greek MS. Book of Hymns 
above 700 Years old; wherein ſome Hymns were written 0 
a Staff of eight Lines, mark'd at the beginning with * 
Greek Letters. The Notes or Points were on the Lines, but 
no uſe made of the Spaces, See Scars, GAMur, SoLFa 
ING, £9, | 

STAFF, in Heraldry, See BarTTooN. 1 

STAFF, in Surveying, a kind of Stand, whereon to mount 
a Theodolite, Circumferentor, plain Table, or the like, for 
Uſe. It conſiſts of Three Legs of Wood, joyned togethe! 
at one End, whereon the Inſtrument is placed ; and made 

eeked at the other, to enter the Ground. Its upper End is 
uſually filled with a Ball and Socket, See Barr and — 

STAGE, in the Modern Drama, the Place of Action at 
Repreſentation ; included between the Pit and the Scenes . 

The Stage anſwers to the Proſcenium or Pulpituſ, of t 
ancient Theatre. See TRHEATRE, Por ITU, PROSck. 
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Laws of the S rack, are the Rules and Decorums to 6 
obſerved, with regard to the Oeconomy and Condat 8 
Dramatic Performance to be exhibited on the $7290. 4 
relate, principally, to the Unities, the Diſpoſition 0 x 
Acts and Scenes, the Unravelling, Sc. See UxITI, ACT) 
Scene, CATASTROPHE, £9C. 1 

STAGGERS, or Sravers, in the Manage. See Ae 1 

STAIRS, in Building, the Steps whereby we aſcen 


deſcend, from one Story of a Houſe to another. See 819 
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1 s of Stairs are differently aſſigned b 
; 1 k In this however they agree, that they mult 
differen n than Six, nor leſs than Four Inches high; not 
1 18, nor leſs than 12 Inches broad; not more than 
1 than 6 Foot long, each Stair. But theſe Meaſures 
16, gu regard to fine Buildings ; ordinary Houſes are ex- 
babe gelder even in theſe, the Stairs are not to exceed Eight 


ere, in Height; nor leſs than Nine Inches in Breadth; 


i Len ra, | » / 
eber the Di menſions of Stairs to ſome natural, or at 


ical Standard, Vitruvius borrows the Proportions 
gre a rectangle Triangle, which het dolor 
ot - -xpreſs'd by the Numbers 3, 4 and 5. The firſt for 
School oe qicular Height; the ſecond” for the horizontal 
-" XY and the third for the whole Slope or Inclination, 
Brea = Edge of one Stair to that of another. | 
from doo, Keule is ſer aide, and with good Reaſon, by the 
1 Builders. For, on this Principle, the lower the 
boom ene narrower they mult be; and Srairs, for Inſtance, 
Hale bes high (ſuch as we find mentioned in ancient 
1 muſt be but 5 + Inches broad. | 
Os Rule to be regarded in the making of Stairs, is, That 
hey be laid according to the Falian Phraſe, Con un tantino 
wy i. e. ſomewhat ſloping, or a little higheſt behind, 


that the Foot may, As it were, both aſcend and deſcend at 


once ; which, though obſerved by few, is found a ſecret and 
delcate Deception of the Pains in mounting, 
8:a18-Caſe, an Aſcent incloſed between Walls, or a 
Balluſtrade, conſiſting of Stairs or _— with Landing- 
laces and Rails; ſerving to make a Communication be- 
ipeen the ſeveral Stories of a Houſe, See 8 AIR. 
"The Conſtruction of a compleat Srair-Caſe, is one of the 
moſt curious Works in Architecture. The common Rules to 
be obſerved therein, are as follow; | 3 
19 That it have a full, free Light, to prevent Accidents 
of 1lipping, falling, Oc. 20 That the Space over Head be 
large and airy, _— as VO call = — Sfegoto, _ 
tion, in regard a Man ſpends much Breath in mount- 
gre That — 8 or Landing- places, be con- 
reniently distributed for repoſing in the Way. 4 That to 
revent Rencounters, c. the Stair-Caſè ben't. too narrow; 
Fr this lait is to be regulated by the Quality of the Build- 
ing, 5 That Care be taken in placing the Sair-Caſe, 10 
a5 the Fairs may be diſtributed, without Prejudice to the reſt 

f the Building. : 

: The Kinds of Srair-Caſes are various: In ſome, the Stairs 
are ſtraight, others winding; in others both Ways, 

Apain, of ſtraight Stairs, called alſo Flyers, ſome fly 
directly forwards, others are Square, others Trian ular, 
others call'd French Flights. Of winding Stairs, call'd alſo 
ſpiral or cockle Stairs, ſome are Square, ſome Circular, or 
ſome Elliptical. ; 

And hes again, are various; ſome winding round a ſolid 
and others an open Newel. | 

Laſtly, of mix d Stairs, ſome are call'd Dag-leg d: Others 
* wind about a ſolid Newel, and fly about a ſquare, open 

ewel. 

Srair-Caſes are of that Importance in Building, that we 
ah excuſe the not giving a more particular Account of each 

_ | 
Straight STAIRS, then, are ſuch as always fy, that is, pro- 
ced in a Right Line, and never wind, whence their De- 
nomination, See FLYERS. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral Kinds; as Direct Flyers 
or Plain Flyers, which proceed directly from one Floor to 
| another, without turning either to the Right or Left ; ſeldom 
uſed, except for Garret or Cellar Stairs, — Square Flyers, 
which fly round the Sides of a Square Newel, either ſolid 
ar open; having at every Corner of the Newel, a ſquare, 
half Step, taking up 3 of a Circle. So that they fly from 
one half Step to another, and the Length of the Stairs is per- 
pendicular to the Side of the Newel. —— Triangular Flyers, 
wich fly round by the Sides of a triangular Newel, either 


Half ſtep, taking up 2 of a Circle: So my fly from one 
Half-ſtep to another ; and their Length is Perpendicular to 
the Side of the Newel. French Flyers, which fly, firſt 
Urefy forwards, till they come within the Length of a 
Hair of the Wall ; and then have a ſquare half Pace, from 
auch you immediately aſcend to another half Pace, from 
bed the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to their 
gut. 
Winding SrAIRs, are ſuch as always dend, and never fly : 
Of theſe there is great Variety; as, Circular winding 
Yairs, whereof there are four Kinds, vis. ſuch as wind 
Wout a folid Newel, the fore Edge of each being in à Right 
ine, Pointing to the Centre of the Newel ; commonly uſed 
in Church Steeples and great old Houſes. Such as wind 
12nd an open Newel, the Fore. ſide of each being in a right 
de, pointing to the Centre of the Newel, as thoſe in the 
Went, Londen. Such as wind round a ſolid Newel, 
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folid or open, having at each Corner of the Newel a Trapezial 


only the Fore-fide of each, an Arch of a Citele, eicher con- 
cave or convex, pointing near to the Circumference of the 


Newel. And ſuch as reſemble the laſt, in all other retpects; 
{ave that they have an open Newel. Any of theſe bb, 


Stairs take up leſs Room than any other Kind. In Stairs © 


raat wind round a folid Newel, Architects make the Diame- 
ter of the Newel either 4 of 4, + or 4 of that of the S/air- 
caſe, according as that is in Bigneis. If very ſmall; the 


| Newel is but 2, and if large 3, CSC. 


In S'airs that wind round an open Newel, Palladio orders 
the Newel to be; the Diameter of the Hair. caſe; though 
there does not appear any Reaſon why the Newel here ſould 
not be proportion 'd to the Srair-caſe, as in the former. As 
to the Number of Stairs in each Revolution; Talladiò 
orders, that in a Stair-caſe of 6 or ; Foot Diameter, the 
Starrs in each Revolution be x2 if the Diameter be 8, the 
Stairs to be 16; if 9 or 10, the Stairs to be 20; and if 18, 
to be 24. Elliptical winding Stairs, whereof there are 
two Kinds ; the one winding round a Solid, the other round 
an open Newel. They are much of the ſame Nature as 
circular Stairs, excepting that in the one, the Newel is a 
Circle, and in the other an Ellipſis. Square ringing 


Stairs, are ſuch as wind round a ſquare Newel, either Sol 


or open; the Fore- ſide of each S$rair being a right Line, 
pointing to the Centre of the Newel. —— riangtilar 
winding Stairs, are ſuch as wind round a triangular Newel 3 
the Fore-ſide of each being a right Line, pointing to the 
Centre of the Newel. Columnated window Stairs: 
Palladio mentions a Stair-caſe in Pompey's Portico at Rome, 
ſet on Columns, ſo, as that the Light they received from 


above, might diſtribute itſelf to all Parts alike, ——— Double 


winding Stairs, Scamoz2i mentions a Stair-caſe of this Form, 
made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jean Coſſin, at Sciamberg 
in France, in the King's Palace. They are ſo contrived, as 
that two Perſons, the one aſcending and the other deſcending, 
ſhall never meet. Dr Grew deſcribes a Model of this kind 
of Stair-caſe, kept in the Muſeum of the Royal Society. 
The Foot of one of the Srair-caſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to 
that of the other, and both make a parallel Aicent, and 
within the ſame Cylinder. The Newel in the Middle is 
hollow, and built with long Apertures, to convey Light from 


Candles placed at the Bottom and on the Sides of the 


Newel, into both Caſes, Quadruple winding Stairs, 
Palladio mentions a Stair-caſe of this Form, in the Caſtle of 
Chambor near Bloys. It conſiſts of four Srair-caſes, carried 
up together, having each its ſeveral Entrance, and going up 
one over another, in ſuch Manner, as that being in the 
middle of the Building, the Four ſerve for four Apartments ; 
ſo that the People of the one need not go up and down the 


Stairs of the other ; yet being open in the Middle, they all - 


ſee each other paſs. 

Maxt STA1Rs, are ſuch as partly fly, and partly wind; 
whence ſome call them Flyers and Winders. Ot theſe there 
are ſeveral Kinds, as, Dag. leg a Stairs, which firſt fly 
directly forwards, then wind a Semi. circle, and then fly 
directly backwards, parallel to that. Square Flyers and 
Winders, have a ſquare Newel, either Solid or open, and fly 
by the Sides of the Newel, winding a Quadrant of a Circle 
at each Corner. - Soltd and open Newel'd Flyers and 
Winders, are of two Kinds; the one winds a Quadrant of a 
Circle about a Solid Newel, then flies by the Side of a 
ſquare open Newel; then winds again, by the Side of a ſolid 

ewel, then flies again, and fo alternately. The other flies 


firſt, then winds, and then flies again, alternately, 


STALACTITA, or STAGONITA, in natural Hiſtory, 
a ſort of ſtony, ſparry Iſicles, which hang down from the 
Tops or Arches of Grotto's, Caves or ſubterranean Caverns; 
and from the Roof of the Buildings, and Capitals of the 
Pillars of ſuch Places, as are built over Thermæ or Hot 
Springs, c. See STONE and SpAR, 

Of this Kind, are the l Aumen, and Vitriolum Stalatti- 
cum; the Minera Ferri: ſtalactica, the Vitriolum Capillare, the 
Alumen Capillare, &c. 

The Stalactitæ, which incruſtate or line the Tops and 
Sides of Caves, c. are manifeſtly form'd of Exſudations or 
Extillations of petrifying Juices out of the neighbouring 


rocky Grounds, Thoſe in the Cave on the Top of Breedon 


Hill, Mr. Derham fancies, might be form'd by the Rains 

ſoaking through, and cartying with it Impregnations from 

the Stones; the Hill, there, being all rock y. | 
STALE, the Urine of Cattle. — A Hale is allo a living 


Fowl, put in any Place to allure other Fowl, where they may 


be taken : For want of theſe, a Lark or any other Bird ſhot, 
his Entrails taken out, and dried in an Oven, in his Feathers, 
with a Stick thruſt through to keep him in a convenient 
Poſture, may ſerve as well as a live one. 

STALK, in Botany. See SrEM. 

The Stalk is diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Kinds, vis. the 
Naked Stall; which has no Leaves on: Creſted Hall, that 
has Furrows or Ridges : Winged Hall, which has Leaves on 
both Sides, Striped Stall, which is of two or more Colours, &c. 

'_- STALKING, 
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STALKING, a Term of confiderable Import in Fowling ; 
applied to a kind of Screen or Device to hide the Fowler, 
— amuſe the Game, while he gets within Shot. 

Of ſuch Devices there are ſeveral Kinds, vis. —— A 
Stalking Heage, which is an artificial Hedge, two or three 
Yards long, and a Yard and half high, made with ſmall 
Wands, to be light and portable, yet buſh'd out like a real 
9 15 with Stakes to ſupport it, while the Fowler takes 

is Aim. 

Stalking Horſe, is an old Jade train d up for the Purpoſe, 
which will gently walk up and down as you would have him, 


in Water, Oc. beneath whoſe Fore-ſhoulder, the Sportſman 


ſhelters himſelf and Gun. When thus got within Shot, he 
takes Aim from before the Fore- part of the Horſe; which is 


much better than ſhooting under his Belly. 5 
To ſupply the Defect of a real Stalking Horſe, an Artifi- 


cial one is frequently made, of old Canvas, ſhaped in form of 


a Horſe, with his Head bent down, as if grazing ; ſtuff d with 
any light Matter, and painted, In the Middle it is fix'd to 
a Staff ſhod at the Foot, to ſtick into the Ground while 


Aim is taken, | 


For Change, when the Fowls begin to be uſed to the 


Stalking Horſe, and to know it, ſome Stalk with an Ox, 
Cow, Deer or the like. Others uſe a Stalking Tree, and 
others a Stalking Buſh. | 3 
STAMINA, in the Animal Body, are thoſe fimple, ori- 
ginal Parts, which exiſted firſt in the Embryo, or even in the 
Seed; and by whoſe Diſtinction, Augmentation and Accre- 
tion, by additional Juices, the human Body, at irs utmoſt 
Bulk is ſuppoſed to be form'd. See Emzr vo, Bop, Oc. 
All that is efſential to the Animal, are the Stamina, which 
exiſt, in ovo; the reſt being foreign, additional and even 


accidental, 7 5 
The Stamina ſeem to coincide with the S$0/ids, which are 


has a". ſmall in Quantity. See SoLip. 


he Word is Latin, and fignifies J breads. | 
STAaMina, in Botany, thoſe fine Threads or Capillaments 
growing up within the Flowers of Tulips, Lillies and moſt 
other Flowers, around the Style or Piſtil. See FLowEtR and 


PisT1L. 


On the Tops of the Samina, grow thoſe little Capſulæ or 
Knots, call'd Apices, which M. Tournefort makes eſſential to 
the Stamina; whence M. Reaumur, who aſſures us in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, that he could never diſ- 


cover any Apices on the Threads of the Fucus Marinus, re- 


fuſes to call them Stamina; though he adds, one may ſup- 
ole that the Apices fall aſſoon as the Threads or Stamina 
(969% to be unfolded. See Apicts, | 

In ſome tubular Flowers, as the Narciſſus, Digitalis, &9c. 
M. Geoffroy obſerves the Stamina are exceedingly ſhort ; and 
in ſome Flowers there are no Samina at all, as in the long 
Ariſtolochia, wherein the Apices are immediately faſten'd on 
the Capſula, which incloſes the Fruit. In ſome other Flowers, 
as thoſe of Thiſtles, Lettice, Chicory, Oc. the Apices are in- 
cloſed in the Sramina ; ſeveral of which uniting, form a little 
Tube in Manner of a Scabbard, in the Infide whereof are the 
Apices, furniſhed with their Farina : The reſt of the Cavity 
being taken up by the Piſtil, which is a little Thread placed 
on the Embryo of the Seed. 

M. Tournefort takes the Uſe of the Stamina to be, as it 
were, ſo many excretory Canals, for diſcharging the growing 
Embryo of its redundant Juices ; and of theſe Excrements 
of the Fruit, he takes that Farina or Duſt, found in the 
Apices, to be form'd. See Farina. 

But M. Geoffroy, Mr. Braatey, and other late Writers on 
Plants, as well as ſome former, aſſign the Stamina a noblerUle. 

Theſe Authors, explaining the Generation of Plants, in a 
Manner, analogous to that of Animals, maintain theUſe of the 
Stamina to be to ſecrete, in their fine capillary Canals, a Juice, 


which being collected, harden'd and form'd into a Farina or 


Duſt, in the Tips or Apices, is thence, when the Plant ar- 


rives at Maturity, diſcharged, by the burſting of the Apices, 


upon the Top of the Piſtil; whence is a Paſſage for it to 
deſcend into the Urerys, where being received, it impregnates 
and fecundifies the Plant. 

On this Principle, it may be ſaid, that the ſame Flower 


contains both Sexes, which contribute each their Part to the 


Generation: That the Samina are the Male-part ; and the 
Farina, which is always found of an oily, glutinous Nature, the 
ſeminal Liquor; and that the Piſtil is the Female Part, which 
conduQts the Semen to the Ova or Embryo's. See GEN ERA- 
T10N of Plants. 

STAMINEOUS Flowers, among Botaniſts, are ſuch as 
are ſo far imperfect, as to want thoſe colour'd Leaves, we call 
Perale ; and which only conſiſt of the Stylus and the Sra- 
mina. See FLOWER. 

Such Plants as bear theſe Stamineous Flowers, Mr. Ra 
makes to conſtitute a large Genus of Plants, which he calls 
Herb flore imperſecto, ſive apetalo, Stamineove. And theſe 
he divides into ſuch as, | 

1. Have their Fruit or Seed totally divided from the 


Flower; which are ſuch Plants as ane aid to be of 


4 


4 120 3 


different Sexes : The Reaſon of which; 

lame Seed, ſome Plants ſhall ariſe _ Flag that fron the 
and others, with Fruit, and no Flowers: As Herm Jud uo Fryj 
ing-nettles, Spinach, Mercurialis and Phyllon® ey klemp, Vting. 

2. Such as have their Fruit.only a little ine 
their Flowers; as the Ambroſia Bardana Mise ed from 
and 1 Tricoccon. or, Ricinus, 

3. Such as have their Fruit immedi ny 
adhering to their Flower : And the Seed ot en hon or 
1. Triangular; and of this Sort, ſome are bad © 1 Either, 
as the Lapathum, Rhabarbarum, and Biſtorta * ini 
may be added the Perſicaria: Others are rough ro Mich al 
ing, as the Helleborus Albus, Fegopyrum 5 - not ſhin. 
and the Polygonum. 2. Such as have 3 roundift Tiger 
little flatted or compreſſed, or of any other Pi ul deed, a 
former Triquetrous or 'Triangular one; and thel: h a th 
Flower, or the Calyx of the Flower, adhering to th are tier 
or Baſis of the Seed or Fruit; as the Potamogir * 
Sylveſtre, Parietaria, Atriplex, Blitum — — 
thes, Hoclocerieus, and the Saxiftaga Aurea. 8 
whoſe Flowers adhere to the Top of the Seed; as th. dach 
Aſarum, Archimilla. And to theſe kind of Plants Ml ys 
reduces alſo the Kaligeniculatum, Sedum PFrutico! * 
Scoparia or Belvidere of the Italians, "* 

STAMPING-M6b, or Kiocking-J61, an Engine ug, 

Mill, or Knockint-Mill, an Fnoi 
the Tin-works, to bruiſe the Ore al 2 * ä 

STANCHEONS, in Building. See Pun chin. 

STANDARD, in bom ge or Flag, bore as a Sig 
nal tor the joyning together of the ſeveral Tr 85 
to 5 — Body. ce BANNER. e belonging 

e Standard is uſed for any Enſign of Hork : 
uſually for that of the General! 4a, "a and Lene * 

The ancient Kings of France bore St. Martin's Hood for 
their SFandard. The Turks preſerve a Green Standard hore 
by Mabomet, with a world of Devotion; as believing it i 
have been brought down by the Angel Gabriel. Every time 
'tis diſplay'd, all who profeſs the Mahometan Faith, are 
obliged to take Arms; thoſe who refuſe, are to be deem d as 
Infidels. D Cange derives the Word from Standarum 
or Stantarum, Standardum or Standale, Words uſed in the 
corrupt Latin, to ſignify the principal Standard of an Army, 
—_— derives it from the German, Stander, or the Engliſh, 

rand. | 

STANDARD, in Commerce, the Original of a Weight, 
Meaſure or Coin, committed to the keeping of the Magi- 
ſtrate, or depoſited in ſome publick Place, to regulate, adjuil 
and try the Weights uſed by particular Perſons in Traffck. 
See Mzasurt, WRIenr, GC. 

The Juſtneſs of Weights and Meaſures, is of that Con- 
ſequence to the Security and good Order of Trade, that there 
is no civiliz'd Nation 3 makes it a Part of their Policy to 
preſerve the Equality thereof by means of Standards. The 
Romans and eus even ſeem to have affix'd a kind of rl. 
grows Worſhip to theſe Standards, by laying them up in 
their Temples, as it were under the Eye of their Deities, 

The Standards of Weights and Meaſures in Erg/an, are 
appointed by Magna Charta, to be kept in the Ercheqier, 
52. m Officer, called the Clerk or Comptruler of le 

rRET, | 

For Coins; the Standard of Gold Coin is 22 Carrats of 
fine Gold and 2 Carrats of Alloy in the Pound weight Troy; 
and the French, _ and Flemiſh Gold, are nearly of the 
ſame Fineneſs. The Pound Weight is cut ir to Forty-four 
T0 and a Half, each current for 21 Shillings. Ser 

VINEA, 

The Standard of Silver is 11 Ounces and two Penny- 
weight of Silver, and 18 Penny-weight of Alloy of Coppe. 
Whether Gold or Silver be above or below Kauder s 
found by aſſaying. See As8av. 

_ STANDARDS, or Standils, in Husbandry, are Trees 
reſerved at the felling of Woods, for Growth for Timber. 

STANNARIES; are the Mines and Works, were Tin 
is dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, and elſewhere. dee 

IN. | | 
There are four Courts of the Staumaries in Deron 
and as many in Cornwall ; and there are ſeveral Laus abu, 
and Liberties granted to theſe Courts in ſeveral Acts of Par 
liament, as in the Time of Euward I. and as abridge by 
E7ward Ill. and in 17 Car. I. c. 15. . c 

STANZA, in Poetry, a certain regulated Number 
* containing ſome perfect Senſe, terminate wit 
a Reſt, 

The Word is Tralian, and literally ſignifies 2 Hf g 
Station, becauſe of the Pauſe to be made at the end of ® 
S$:anza or compleat Senſe. . Ofles 

What the Conpler is in Songs, and the Strophe in , 
the Standaà is in the greater and graver Pieces, as Epic Poems 
So. See Covertr and STROPHE, divide 

Indeed the 1ra/ians ſcarce write any Poems, but they © f 
them into SSanzas. There are Sranza's of 4, 6, 5 Gs 
Verſes, and ſometimes of an uneven Number of Ver 1 


A. 


2 OD) 


Ge. but theſe laſt are ſomewhat more difficult to 

by reaſon of the three Verſes to one Rhime. 

exocuts, hlay it down as a Rule, That if the firſt Srangu 
The ith a Maſculine or a Feminine Verſe, the Second is to 

begin 1 end with the ſame. Every Stand ought not only 

begin _ a perfect Senſe, but to be terminated with ſome 


1 rag ingenious Thought, or ſome juſt and pertinent 
"ey 


n. ; OP Ty 
Relei were firſt introduced from the Talian into the 


doc beer, about the Year 1580, and thence transfer'd 


F 110%. 
age el eg in Tragedy or Comedy, is condemn'd 


the beſt Criticks : For though we ſpeak Verſe on the 
tis fill preſumed we are ſpeaking Proſe. Sranza's 
i kind of Ingenuity, on the Part of the Poet, which has 
3 of Nature in it on the Part of the Actor. Add to 
hi | hat Hausa's are not fit to expreſs every thing. Wrath, 
Threatening, Sc. fit very ill on a regular $7a729 : Though 
{rreſolut10N, Reveries, and _ Thing that leads the Actor 
think on what he is to reſolve, agrees well enough with 
ef unequal Cadence of the Stanza. 
; STAPES, in Anatomy, a little Bone ſituate in a Cavity of 
the Feneſtra ovalis ; thus call'd from its reſembling a Stirrop. 
12 Heaßes is one of the Four little Bones faſtened to the 
Tympanum of the Ear; firſt di ſcovered and publiſhed, as 
Ruins tells us, by John Philab Ingraſſia, a Phyſician of 
Sicily. Its Uſe is in ſtretching or relaxing the Mermbrona 
Typani. See TWuf anuM ; ſee alſo HRARINO and EAR. 
STAbLE, primarily, ſignifies a publick Place or Market, 
big. whither Merchants, Oc. are obliged to bring their Commo- 
ging Jities to be bought by the People; ſuch as the Greve, or rather 


the Tlaces * the Seine, for the Wines and Corns at Paris; 
nore whither the Merchants of other Parts are obliged to bring 
. thoſe Commodities. | 
d for Menoge derives the Word from Saplus, which is found in 


bore the Ripuary Laws, -to ſignify a Place where Juſtice is admi- 
it to niftred, Others derive it from the German, Stapel, or rather 
time Stapula, which Boxhornns derives further, from the German, 
Are Habelen, to put in a Heap. 
d as STAPLE alſo ſignifies a City or Town, where Merchants 
Tu jointly agree to carry certain Commodities, as Wooll, Cloth, 
the Lead, Tin, Sc. in order to their being commodiouſly ſold by 
the Great. 
In England, Staples were ſettled and appointed, to be con- 
a ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tine, Norwich, 
ight, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter and 
lag. Brifol; to which Places Merchants and Traders were to 
jult carry Goods to ſell in thoſe Parts. 
ck. he Staple Commodities of England, were chiefly Wooll, 
Leather, Cloth, Tin, Lead, Sc. though by Staple Goods, 
Con. i now generally meant, any proper ſaleable Commodities, not 
here eaſily ſubject to periſh. See — * Oc. 135 
* The Principal Saples now exiſting, are Amſterdam for all 
e Goods from the Euft-Indies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
rel the Baltick : Fluſhing for thoſe of the Veſt- Indies; Midale- 
i buirg for French Wines; Dort for Rheniſh Wines and Engliſh 
10 Cloth ; Verre in Zeland for Scotch Merchandizes, c. 
* The Staples in the Levant, call'd by the French, Eſchelles 
7 N Kale are ſuch Cities where the Eugliſo, French, Dutch, 
ny Tralians, Cc. have Conſuls, Factors and Magazines; and 
whither they ſend Veſſels regularly each Year. The principal 
* of theſe are Smyrna, Alerandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, (yprus, 
c ; . Salle, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, the Morea, 
eur lancia and the Iſlands of the Archipelago. See Factory. 
yo STAR, in Aſtronomy, a general Name for all the heavenly 
dies. Sce HEAVENLVY Body. 
The Stays are diſtinguiſh'd; from the Phænomena of their 
Motion, Oc. into Fix'd and Erratic. 
Hratic or wandering STARs, are thoſe whoſe Diſtances and 
tlaces, with regard to each other, are continually changing. 
Wo” eſe are what we properly call Planets. See PLANET. 
5 Though, to the ſame Claſs, may likewiſe be refer d, what 
Tin We Popularly call Blazing Stars or Comets. See COMET. 
See x4 STARS, call d alſo, by way of Eminence, ſimply, 
Stars, are thoſe which continually keep the ſame Diſtance, 
tir Vith regard to each other. | 


aut, Concerning the fix d STARS. 


1 W principal Points that have come under the Conſider- 
ti 


on of Aſtronomers, are their Diſtance, Magnitude, Number, 
4 e and Motion. 


with Diſtance of the fd STARS. 


of c The Fix Stars, are Bodies exceedingly remote from us; 
each 1 emote, that we have no Diſtances in the Planetary Syſtem 
"ompare to them. See DisTANCE. 
10 f er immenſe Diſtance is argued hence, That they have 
0 lenſible Parallax : that is, that the Diameter of the Earth's 
. g it bears no ſenſible Proportion thereto; but they are ſeen 
vide * * ſame, in all the Points thereof. Mr. Flaniſtead, in- 
, 12 » KMS to have diſcovered a ſmall Parallax : S ius, e. gr. 
rſs, | 
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he finds to have a Parallax of 20 Seconds. Admitting this 

we have Data enough to determine their Diſtance, a thing 

hitherto deſpair'd of. 5 g 4 
For thus, the Sun's Parallax being had, and his mean Di- 

ſtance being 34 $77 Semi-diameters of the Earth, the Diſtance 


of Hrius from the Earth will be found to be 3547064 i. 
3 of the Earth. See PARALLAx. N Tr 
r. Huygens attempts the Diſtance of the Hars by another 
Method, +4 by mag pe 55 
ſmall, as that the Sun through it appears no bigger than Sils. 
In this State he found the Sun's Diameter only 5x Of his Di- 
ameter when ſeen with the naked Eye. Were the Sun's 
Diſtance, then, 27664 times as great as it is, it would be ſeen 
of the ſame Diameter with Sirins ; ſo that allowing Sirirs to 
be equal in Magnitude with the Sun (which is a very reaſon- 
able Suppoſition) the Diſtance of Sirius from the Earth, will 
be found to be to that of the Sun from the Earth, as 2 7664 
to 1. On which Principle, Sirins will be 951005 328 Semi- 
diameters diſtant from the Earth. | 
If it be urged, that theſe Methods are too precarious, to 
conclude any thing from them, yet this we can demonſtrate, 
that the Stars are remoter than Saturn; nay, that they are 
vaſtly more remote than Saturn, as $4ttr has a great Pa- 
rallax, and the Sars ſcarce any at all. 


Magnitude of the vu, Stars, 


The Magnitudes of the fix'4 Stars, appear to be very 
different; which Difference ariſes, not from any diverſity in their 
real Magnitudes, but from their Diſtances, which are different. 
From this Difference, the Stars become diſtributed into Seven 
ſeveral Claſſes, call'd Magnitudes. See MacxniTtupE. 

The firit Claſs, or thoſe of the firſt Magnitude, are thoſe 
neareſt us, and whoſe Diameters are, therefore, biggeſt, 
Next theſe, are thoſe of the ſecond Magnitude, and ſo on to 
the Sixth, which comprehends the ſinalleſt Stars viſible to the 
naked Eye, All beyond, are called Teleſcopic Srars : Not 
that all the Srars ot each Claſs appear juſtly of the ſame 
Dy there is a great Latitude in this reſpect; and 
thoſe of the firſt Magnitude, appear almoſt all different in 
Luſtre and Size. Other Sars there are, of intermediate 
Magnitudes, which Aſtronomers cannot refer to this, rather 
5 — the next Claſs, and therefore place them between the 

wo. | 

Precyon, tor Inſtance, which Prolomy makes of the firſt 
Magnitude, and 7ycho of the Second, Mr. Flamſtead lays 
down as between the Firſt and Second. | 

Thus, inſtead of Six ſeveral Magnitudes, we have really 
Six times Six. 

Some Authors lay it down, that the Stars of the firſt Mag- 
nitude, are ſeen under an Angle of at leaſt a Minute ; but the 
Earth's Orbit ſeen from the ĩ Stars, we have obſerved only 
ſubtends an Angle of 20 Seconds; and hence they conclude, 
That the Diameter of the Stars is vaſtly greater than that of 
the Earth's whole Orbit: . | 

Now a Sphere, whoſe Semi-diameter only equals the 
Diſtance between the Sun and Earth, is Ten \i!llions of 
times greater than the Sun; conſequently, the fir'd Stars 
muſt be mach more that Ten Millions of times greater than 
the Sun. ä f 

But here is a Miſtake; for the Diameters, even of the 
largeſt Stam, viewed through a Teleſcope, which magnity, 
e. gr. loo Times, ſubtend no ſenſible Angle at all, but are 
mere lucid Points. | 

The Stars are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
Situation, into Aſteriſins or Conſtellations, which are nothing 
but Aſſemblages of ſeveral neighbouring Stars, confider'd as 
conſtituting ſome determinate Figure, as of an Animal, &c. 
and denominated therefrom : A Diviſion as ancient as the 
Book of 7%; wherein we find mention of Orion and the 
Pleiades, Cc. See CONSTELLATION. 

Beſide the Stars thus diſtinguiſhed into Magnitudes and 
Conſtellatibns, there are others not reduced to either. Thoſe 
not reduced into Conſtellations, are called Trfermes, or um- 
form'd Stars; of which Kind, ſeveral ſo reputed by the 
Ancients, have been fince form'd into New Conſtellations by 
the Modern Aſtronomers; as Cor Caroli by Dr. Halley, 
Scutum Sobieſci, by Hevelins, c. See INFormes. 

Thoſe not reduced to Claſſes or Magnitudes, are call'd 
Nebulous Stars, being ſuch as only appear faintly, in Form of 
little lucid Nebul or Clouds. See Neb71101s; 


Number of the STARS. 


The Number of Frars is vaſtly great, almoſt infinite; yet 
have Aſtronomers long ago, aſcertain'd the Number of thoſe 
viſible to the Eye; which are found vaſtly fewer than one 
would imagine. Hifparchns, 125 Years before the Incarna- 
tion, on occaſion of a new $rar then appearing, made a 
Catalogue of the $ars, i. e. an Enumeration thereof, with an 
exact Deſcription of their Magnitudes, Situations, Longitude, 
Latitude. Sc. that it might be known, if any the like 


Change ſhould be made for the future in the Heavens. Hip- 


Farchus, made the Number of viſible Sars 1022. Theſe 
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were reduced into 48 Conſtellations, and he laid it down, that 
if there ſometimes appeared more in Winter Nights, twas 


owing to a Deception of the Senſe. 
Prodomy added Four Stars to Hifpparchus's Catalogue, and 


made the Number 1026. 


In the Year 1437, Uleig Beigh, Grandſon of Tamerlane, 
in a New Catalogue he made, only gives 1017. 


But in the 19th Century, when Aſtronomy began to be 


retrieved, their Number was found to be much greater, 

To the 48 Conſtellations of the Ancients, were added 12 
New ones, diſcovered towards the South Pole, and two to- 
wards the North: Beſides ſeveral others not univerſally ad- 
mitted, as the Flower de Lys, the Royal Oak, c. ; 

Tycho Brahe publiſhed a Catalogue of 9577 Stars, from his 
own Obſervations ; which Kepler, from Prolomy and others, 
increaſed to 1163, Ricciclus to 1468, and Bayer to 1725 : 
Dr. Halley added 353 obſerv'd by him, within the Antarctic 
Circle. Hevelius, from his own Obſervations, and thoſe of 
Dr. Halley, made a Catalogue of 1888 Srars: And 
Mr. Hamſiead has ſince made a Catalogue of no leſs than 
2000 Stars, all from his own moſt accurate Obſervations. 
See CATALOGUE, 

Of theſe 3000, *tis true, there are many only viſible 
through a Teleſcope ; nor does a good Eye ſcarce ever fee 
more than an Hundred together in the cleareſt Heaven : 
The Appearance of innumerable more, frequent in clear 
winter Ni ohts, ariſes from our Sight's being deceived by their 
Twinkling, and from our viewing them confuſedly, and not 
reducing them to any Order, 

Yet for all this, the Stars are really almoſt infinite, 
Riccicli, makes no Scruple to affirm, in his new Almageſt, 


That a Man who ſhould ſay there are above Twenty thouſand 


times Twenty thouſand, would ſay nothing improbable. 

For a good Teleſcope directed almoſt to any Point of 
the Heavens, diſcovers Numbers that are loſt to the naked 
Sight; particularly in the Milky Way, which is nothing but 
an Aſſemblage of Stars, too remote to be ſingly ſeen, but ſo 
cloſely diſpoſed, as to give a luminous Appearance to that 
Part of the Heavens where they are. See GALAxXv. 

In the ſingle Conſtellation of the Pleiades, inſtead of 6 or 
7 Stars ſeen by the beſt Eye, Dr. Hook, with a Teleſcope 
12 Foot long, told 78 ; and with larger Glaſſes, many more 
of different Magnitudes. F. 4e Rheita, a Capuchin, affirms, 
That he has obſerved above 2000 Stars in the ſingle Conſtella- 


tion of Orion. 


The ſame Author found above 188 in the Pleiades. And 
Huygens looking at the Har in the Middle of Orion's Sword; 
inſtead of one, found it to be 12. Gallilæi found 80 in 
Orion's Sword; 21 in the Nehulcus Star of his Head; and 
36 in the Nebulons Star, Praſepe. ; 


Charges in the STARS. 


The Changes that have happened in the Sars, are very 
conſiderable ; contrary to the Opinion of the Ancients, who 
held, that the Heavens and heavenly Bodies, were incapable 
of any Change, the Matter thereof being Permanent and 
Eternal, infinitely exceeding the Hardneſs of Diamonds, and 
not ſuſceptible of any different Form. And, in Effect, till 
the Time of Ariſtotle, and even 200 Years afterwards, there 
had no Change been obſerved. 

The firſt, was in the Year 125, before the Incarnation ; 


when Hifparchus diſcovering a new Star to appear, was firſt 


induced to make a Catalogue of the Srars, that Poſterity, 
as we have obſerved, might perceive any future Changes of the 
like Kind. 

In the Year 1572, Tycho PBrahe, obſerved another new 
Star in the Conſtellation Caſſiofeia, which was, likewiſe, the 
Occaſion of his making a new Catalogue. Its Magnitude, at 
firſt, exceeded that of the biggeſt of our Stars, Sirius and 


Lyra; it even equalled that of Venus, when neareſt the 


Earth; and was ſeen in fair Day-light. It continued 
Sixteen Months ; towards the latter Part whereof, it began to 
dwindle, and at laſt totally diſappeared, without any Change 
of Place in all that Time. | 

Leovicius tells us of another Sar appearing in the ſame 
Conſtellation, about the Year 905, which reſembled that of 
1572; and quotes another ancient Obſervation, whereby it 
appears, that a new Star was ſeen about the ſame Place in 
1264- 

Dr. Kei/l takes thoſe to have been all the ſame Sar; and 
does not know but it may make its Appearance a-new 
150 Years hence. | 

Fabricius diſcovered another new Star in the Neck of the 
Whale, which appeared and diſappeared ſeveral times in the 
Years 1648 and 1662. Its Courſe and Motion, are deſcribed 
by M. Bouilland. 

Simon Marius diſcovered another in Andromedas's Girdle; 
in 1612 and 1613, though M. Bouilland ſays, it had been 
ſeen before, in the XVth Century. Another was obſerved by 
Kepler in Serpentarins. Another of the Third Magnitude 
in the Conſtellation C1g72215, near the Bill, in the Year 1601, 
which diſappeared in 1626, and was obſerved again by 
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Hevelius in 1659, till the Year 1561, an 
1671, as a Star of the Sixth Magnitude. 
"Tis certain, from the ancient Catalogues, that | 
ancient $74ars are now inviſible. This is particulan, 7 Of the 
in the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, whereof on! 80, toren 
viſible to the 3 a Thing long ago obſerreg 1 now 
Witneſs the Verſe, Quæ Seprem dict, 12 ramen eff; „0 
M. Montanere, in his Letter to the Royal Hein ſalent 
obſerves, that there are now wanting in the Hes Sa 
Stars of the ſecond Magnitude, in the Stern of the two 
Argo and its Tard; which bed been feen gy”, i 
1664. When they firſt Fe tis not known: © Tex 
aflures us, there was not the leaſt Glimpſe of them ut he 
He adds, he has obſerved many more Changes i 41668, 
Stars, even to the Number of an Hundred. n the fx A 


Nature of the fix d STARS. 


For the Nature of the fix'd Stars, their immenſe N. 
leaves us greatly at a loſs ich it. What we I "ave 
certain from their Phænomena, is as follows ; Oar fe 

1* That the fix'd Stars are greater than our Earth, Th; 
is demonſtrable thus: Suppoſe two Stars C and ] (T U 
Aſtronomy Fig. 31.) the one in the Eaſtern Horizon, and 
other in the Weſtern, As ſoon as D arrives in G; ( vil 
appear in D. But ſince both move with the ſame Velocr 
while C deſcribes the Arch CHD ; the Star C deſcribiv. 
equal Arch CDH, will appear in F: Wherefore, jf the Gor 
C and D be leſs than the Earth, the Star C will not be ſcen 
in the Eaſtern Horizon, when the other, C, is arrived at the 
Weſtern: But as this is contrary to Experience, it folloys 
that the Stars being in L and 8, and there ſeen at the fo 
ry by Spectators in A and B, are greater than the Far 

2 The fx 2 Stars are farther diſtant from the Earth, than 
the fartheſt of the Planets. For we frequently find the fix'd 
Stars, hid behind Saturn's Body; the higheſt of the Planets, 
See OccuLTATION. 

3* The fix'd Stars ſhine with their own Light : For the 
are much further from the Sun than Saturn, and appear a 
leſs than Saturn; but ſince, notwithſtanding this, they are 
found to ſhine much brighter than Saturn, tis evident they 
cannot borrow their Light from the ſame Source as Saturm dos, 
v12, the Sun: But fince we know of no other luminous Body 


d again in 1066 ara 


1670, 


beſide the Sun, whence — might derive their Ligit; it 


foilows, that they ſhine with their own native Light, 

Hence 1, we deduce, that the fix Stars are ſo many 
Suns; for they have all the Characters of Suns. See Sun, 
5 29 That in all probability, the Stars are not leſs than our 

un. | 

30 That 'tis highly probable, each Star is the Centre of a 
Syſtem, and has Planets or Earths revolving round it, in the 
fame Manner as round our Sun; 7. e. has opake Bodies 
illuminated, warm'd and cheriſh'd by its Light. ve 
SYSTEM. 

How immenſe, then, does the Univerſe appear ! Indeed, 
it muſt either be Infinite, or infinitely near it, See Un1vERs, 

Kepler, tis true, denies that each Star can have its Syſtem 
of. Planets as ours has; and takes them all to be fix d in the 
ſame Surface or Sphere; urging, that were there one twice or 
thrice as remote as the other, it would appear twice or thric 
as ſmall, ſuppoſing their real Magnitudes equa whereas there 
is no Difference in their apparent Magnitudes, juſtly obſerved, 
at all. But to this we oppoſe, that Huygens has not only 
ſhewn, that Fires and Flames are ſeen at ſuch Diſtanco, 
where other Bodies, comprehended under equal Angles, dif 
appear ; but it ſhould likewiſe ſeem, that the Optic Theorem 
about the apparent Diameters of Objects being reciprocaliy 
proportional to their Diſtances from the Eye, does only hol 
while the Diameter of the Object has ſome ſenſible Ratio id 
its Diſtance. i 

4 The Stars «which appear and diſappear by turns, beim 
always found to increaſe in Magnitude at their firſt AppearanG 
and to decreaſe as they begin to diſappear, and being le. 
wiſe ſtill viſible through Teleſcopes, for ſome Time alter they 
are loſt to the naked Eye (of which we have various Inſtances 
in the Phileſophical Tranſactions) ſeem to be nb other ther 
Planets performing their Periods about the fix d 22 2 
their 22 Suns; unleſs any Perſon ſhould rather nc > 
to Dr. Keill's Opinion, vis. That the Stars loſe their Brig 1; 
neſs, and diſappear, by their becoming cover'd with Tonga 0 
or Spots, ſuch as are frequently found to over-ſpread the dun. 
See SPOTS, | 88 

50 Thoſe temporary Stars, which, upon their diſappes 
have never been found to returnagain; are probably come _ 
to be of the Number of Comets, which make long Ex = 
from their Suns, or the Centers of the upper 2 ire 
Syſtems, i. e. from the fix'd Stars; returning too ſeldom to 
their Returns perceived. See Comer. 


Motions of the STARS. 


f ; led the 
The x Stars have two kinds of Motions ; one on . 
Firſt, common or diurnal Motion, or the Motion of 1 


ing. 


: By this they are carried along with the Sphere 
un . 3 they appear fix'd, round the erty 
ot * to Weſt, in the Space of 24 Hours. 
ſtom eber, call'd the Secona or proper Motion, is that 

bar they go backwards from Weſt to Eaſt round the 
aher! the Ecliptic, with an exceeding Slowneſs, as not 
Poles ine above a Degree of their Circle in the Space of 
deſcriviNg rs. or 551 Seconds in a Year, 

or 72 Years, 5 5 , 
71 ne have imagin d, I don't know on what Grounds, that 
wa they are got round to the Points, whence they firſt 
w ods Nature will have finiſh'd her Courſe, and the 
depa having perform'd their Career, the Heavens will re- 
ck it re}, unleſs the Being, who firſt gave them Motion, 
mai int them to begin another Circuit. 

705 the footing of this Calculation, the World ſhould laſt 
bout Thirty thouſand Years, according to Prolomy; 258 16 
on Jing to Tycho; 2 5930 according to Riccioli, and 
a 52 according to Caſſini. See Px cESSION of the Equinox. 
* effect, the Latitudes of the fr Stars, we find, by 
comparing the Obſervations of the ancient Aſtronomers with 
thoſe of the Moderns, continues ſtill the ſame; but their 

Longitude is by this Second Motion always increaſing, 
bus, 6. gr. the Longitude of Cor Zeonis, was found by 

Prolomy, A. D. 138, to be 29 300; in 1115 'twas obſerv'd 
by the Perſians to be 17? 30“; in 1364, by Alphonſus, 
10? 40 5 in 1586 by the Prince of Heſſe 24® 11'; in 1601 
by Helo 24 17; and in 1690 by Mr. Hamſtead 259 31 20. 
whence the proper Motion of the Srars, according to the 
Order of the Signs in the Circles, parallel to the Ecliptic, is 
eafily inferred, : | 

5 Hipparchus firſt ſuſpected this Motion, upon com- 
paring the Obſervations of Tymocharus and Ariſtillus with 
his own. Pralomy, who lived Three Centuries after Hip- 
parchuls, demonſtrated the ſame by undeniable Arguments. 
See LONGITUDE. RS | | 

Some, tis true, have imagined a Change in the Latitudes 
of the Stars; but ſuch an Opinion has File Countenance 
ſtom Obſervation. See LATITVUDER. | 

Hebo Brahe makes the Increaſe of Longitude in a Cen- 


| ry 1 23 40" 12"; Flamſtead and Ricciolus 19 23' 20%; 


Builialdus 1% 24' 54” ; Hevelins 19 24 46" 50“; whence, 
with Hamſtead, the Annual Increaſe of the Longitudes of the 
ars may be well fix d at 300. | 

From theſe Data, the Increaſe of the Longitude of a Star 
for any given Time, 1s eafily had ; and hence the Longitude 
of a Star for any given Year, being given, its Longitude for 
any other Year, is readily found: E. gy. the Longitude of 
Sirius in Mr. Flamſtead's Tables for the Year 1690 being 
90 49 1“; its Longitude for the Year 1724 is found, by 
mulripiying the Interval of Time, vis. 34 Years by go“, 
the Product 1700" or 28' 2" added to the given Longitude, 
will give the Longitude required, 109 17' 3”. 

The principal Phenomena of the fix'd STARS, ariſing from 
thay common and proper Morion, beſides their Longitude, 
are their Altitudes, Right Aſcentions, Declinations, Occulta- 
tions, Culminations, Riſings aud Settings; which ſee under 
ther proper Articles, ALT ITup ER, ASCENTION, DECLINA- 
riox, OccuLTATI1ON, c. 

The ſeveral Stars in each Conſtellation, e. gr. in Taurus, 
Bootes, Hercules, c. their Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tuges, Names, Places, So. as fixn'd by Mr. Flamſtead in rhe 
Britannic Catalogue; ſee under the proper Article of each 
Conſtellation, TA uR us, Bootts, HERCULES, Oc. 

To learn to know the ſeveral fix d Stars by the Globe; 
ſe Gros. ” 

The Parallax and Diſtance of the fix'd Stars; ſee under 
PiRALLAX and DISTANCE. 

STAR, in Fortification, a little Hexagonal Fort, with Six 
oints, or Salliant and Re. entring Angles flanking one another, 
and their Faces 90 or 100 Foot long. See For r. 

hey are frequently made in hs of Circumvallation, 
lier two or three Redoubts, See Rznpousr. 

STAR, in Pyrotechny, a Compoſition of combuſtible 
Matters, which being borne or thrown aloft into the Air, ex- 
hidits the Appearance of a real Sar. 

Stars are chiefly uſed as A pendages to Rockets, a Num- 
ber of them being uſually incloſed in a Conical Cap or Cover 
at the Head of the Rocket, and carried up with it to its 
utmoſt Altitude, where the Stars taking Fire, are ſpread 
around, and exhibit an agreeable Spectacle. See Rock Er. 

To make Stars ; Mix 3 Pounds of Salt-petre, 11 Ounces 
7, Sulphur, one of Antimony and three of Gunpowder 
b it: Or 11 Ounces of Sulphur, 6 of Salt. petre, 5 of 
0, Powder Duſt, 4 Ounces of Olibanum, one of Maitic, 

amphir, Sublimate of Mercury, and Half a one of Anti- 
mony and Orpiment. 

Moiſten the Maſs with Gum-water, and make it into little 
-n b. of the Size of a Cheſnut, which dry either in the Sun 
| 0 e Oven, Theſe ſet on fire in the Air, will repreſent Stars. 
: ban in Heraldry, a Term frequently uſed, as . 

oveable or Charge, frequently borne on the Shield, an 


t oy . 
© honourable Ordinaries. 
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It differs ſrom the Mallet, or a 1 that it i nö 
Pierced as this lait js. See Eons, le 72 1420 

It uſually conſiſts of five Rays or Spokes, When it has 
Six or Eight, as among the Germans and Tralians particular 
Mention muſt be made thereof in Blazoning. 

On Medals, Stars are Marks of Conſecration and Deifica- 
tion, being intended as Symbols of Eterni ty. F. Joubert lays 
they ſometimes expreſs the Children of Princes reigning 3 
and ſometimes the Children dead, and placed in the Rank of 
Deities: See DRITIcATION. 

STAR, a Badge of the Honourable Order of the Garter, 
See GARTER, 

Oraer of the Sr AR, or our Lady of the STAR, an Order 
of Knighthood inſtituted by King Job of France in the 
Year 1352, denominated from a Star they wore on the 
Stomach. 

At firſt there were but 30 Knights; but the Order in time 
became depreciated, by the Multitude of Perſons admitted, 
without any Diſtinction. For which Reaſon, Charles VII. 
when Grand-maſter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the 
Chevalier 4 Guet, Knight of the Watch at Paris, and his 
Archers, who ſtill wear a Sray on their Cafſock. But this 
Account is contradicted by others; who will have the Order 
inſtituted by King Robert in 1022 in Honout of the Holy 
Virgin; and to have fallen into Diſregard during the Wars of 
Philip de Valois. | 
Juſtiniani mentions another Order of the Stay, at Meſſns 
in Sicily, call'd alſo the Order of the Creſcent. It was In- 
ſtituted in the Year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, Brother of 
St. Louis, King of the Two Sicilies. | 

Others will have it Inſtituted in 1464, by Renatus Duke 
of Anjou, who took the Title of King of Sicily, At leaſt, 
it appears from the Arms of this Prince, that he made ſome 
Alteration in the Collar of the Order; for inſtead of Horeer- 
ae-Dnces and Stars, he only bore Two Chains, whence hung 
a Creſcent, with the old French Word Tos, which in the 
Language of Rebns, ſignified Los in a Creſcent, 

he Order being dropt into Obſcurity, was raiſcd again 


by the People of Meſſima, under the Name of the Noble 


Academy of the Knights of the Star, reducing the ancient 
Collar to a ſingle Har placed on a forked Croſs, and the 
Number of Knights to Sixty-two. Their Device was, Mon- 
ſtrans Regibus DAftra Viam, which they expreſs'd by the Four 


Initial Letters A with the Sar in the Middle. 


STAR, in the Manage. White Stars in the Forehead, are 
eſteem'd good Marks in all Horſes, except White and Grey 
ones: where Nature fails to produce this good Criterion, 
our Jockies have frequent Recourſe to Art. 

The Method of making Srars, practiſed among the Dutch, 
is to roaſt a large Onion in hot Aſhes, and when near 
thoroughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in ſcalding 
hot Wallnut Oil. This done, they immediately apply the 
flat Side thereof to the Place the Sar is to be on, and keep 
it there Half an Hour. After taking it off, they anoint the 
Scalded Place with Ointment of Roſes: In a ſhort Time, 
the Scarf Skin falls off, and White Hair grows up in their 
Room ; but the Middle always continues bare of Hair, which 
is the certain Characteriſtic of an Artificial Star. a 

The Method moſt uſed among us, is to ſhave the Hair 
from the Place 'tis to be made on; then to apply a little Oil 
of Vitriol with a Feather, or the like, paſſing it lightly 
over the bald Place. This eats away the Roots of the for- 
mer Hair, which will be ſucceeded by White. The Sore is 
heal'd up with Copperas and green Ointment, 

To make a back Star, on a White or other colour'd Horſe ; 
Wath the Place to be changed, frequently, with Fern Roots 


and Sage boil'd in Lye ; and it will breed black Hairs. The 


ſame may be done, by beating ſour Milk, Galls and Ruſt to- 
gether, and anointing the Part therewith. f 

A Rea Star is made with an Ounce of Aqua: fortis, a pen- 
ny worth of Aqua- vitæ, and Silver to the Value of Eighteen- 
pence, all heated together in a Glaſs, and the Place anointed 
there with. This immediately turns the Hair to a perfect 
Red ; but it laſts no longer than till the Horſe caſt his Coat 3 
when it is to be renewed. | 


STAR-BOARD, is the Right-hand Side of a Ship, as 
Larboard is the Left: 

Thus they ſay, Starboard rhe Helm, or Helm a Starboarn, 
when the Man at the Helm ſhould put the Helm to the 

l he Ship. 
RR, : Pecula or Sediment found at the Bottom of 
Veſſels, wherein the waſte or refuſe Wheat has been ſteep'd 
in Water : Of which Fecula, after ſeparating the Bran from 
it, they form a kind of Loaves, which being dried in the 
Sun, or on 4 Furnace, is reduced into little Pieces, and ſo. 
7, 
en RS white, ſoft and friable, eafily broke into 
Powder. Such as require very fine Starch, don't content. 
themſelves, like the Srarch. men, with the Refuſe of Wheat, 
but uſe the fineſt Grain. The Proceſs is as follows; 


Method 


$ 
1 
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Mer bod of making STAR cn of Wheat. 


The Grain being well cleaned, is put to ferment in Veſſels 
full of Water, which they expoſe to the Sun, 'when in its 
greateſt Heat; changing the Water twice a Day, for the 
Space of 8 or 12 Days, according to the Seaſon, When the 

rain burſts eaſily under the Finger, they judge it ſufficient- 
ly fermented. | | 
thus ſoften'd ; tis put, handful by handful, in a canvas Bag, 
to ſeparate the Flower from, the Husks, which is done by 
rubbing and beating it on a Plank, laid acrols the Mouth of 
the empty Veſſel that is to receive the Flower. i 

As the Veſſels are filled with this liquid Flower, there is 
ſeen ſwimming a- top, a reddiſh Water, which is to be care- 
fully ſcum'd off from time to time, and clean Water put in 
its Place; which, after ſtirring the whole together, is all to 
be {trained through a Cloth or Sieve, and what is left be- 
hind, put into the Veſſel with new Water, and expoſed to 
the Sun for ſome time ; and as the Sediment thickens at the 
Bottom, they drain off the Water four or five Times, by 
inclining the Veſſel, but without paſſing it through the Sieve. 
What remains at bottom, is the Starch, which they cut in 


Pieces to get out, and leave it to dry in the Sun. When 


dry, *tis laid up for Ule. | 
To uſe Starch, they take as much as is needed, and ſteep 
in Water over Night, changing the Water four ot five 
Times. | 
The Starch-men uſing the Refuſe of Wheat, only obſerve 
a Part of all theſe Things in their Proceſs ; but their Starch 
falls far ſhort of this. | 
Starch is uſed along with Smalt or Stone-blue, to ſtiffen 
and clear Linnen, The Powder thereof is alſo uſed to 
whiten and powder the Hair, Tis alſo uſed by the Dyers 
to diſpoſe their Stuffs to take Colours the better, 
STAR-Chamber z was a Chamber at Weſtminſter, former- 
ly fo called, from its Roof being painted with Stars. See 
CHAMBER, 
Henry the VIIth and VIIIth, ordered, by ſeveral Statutes, 
that the Chancellor, aſſiſted by others there named, ſhould 


have Power to puniſh Routs, Riots, Forgeries, Embraceries, 


Perjuries, and ſuch other Miſdemeanors, as were not ſuffi- 
ciently provided for by the common Law, and for which the 
inferior Judges were not ſo proper to give Correction. But 
this Court, by 17 Car I. c. 10. was intirely diffoly'd, and ſo 
continues to this Day, 

STAR-Fort, in Fortification, is a Work with ſeveral 
Faces, generally compoſed of from 5 to 8 Points, with 
Saliant and Re-entring Angles flanking one another ; every 
one of its Sides containing from 12 to 25 Fathoms. 

STARTING, among Brewers, is the putting of new 
Beer or Ale to that which is decayed, to revive it again, 

STATERA Romana, or Steelyard, a Name given to the 
Roman Balance. See STEELYARD- | 

SrATERA was alſo an ancient Silver Coin, weighing four 
Attic Drachms, or Half a Roman Ounce, It was worth 
about two Shillings or two Shillings and 'Two-pence Sterling. 
See Coin, | 

STATE, or Eſtate, an Empire, Kingdom, Province or 
Extent of Country under the ſame Government. See 
EMPIRE, KINGDOM, c. 

The State, or States of the King of England, include the 
Britiſh Iilands and the Weſt India Plantations, as Virginia, 
Carolina, Maryland, Cc. to which may be added, the 
Dutchies of Brunſwic-Limenbourg, Bremen, ec. | 

STATE is alſo uſed for the Policy or Form of Government 
of a Nation. Hence, Miniſters of State; Reaſons of State, 
dec. See Ratio Hatus, ESC. | 

Politicians make ſeveral Forms of State, vis. the Mo- 
narchic, as that of Euglaud; fee Monarcuy : The Demo- 
cratic, as that of Rome and Athens; ſee Dzmockacy: 
The Oligarchic, as that of Venice; ſee Or1carcny : And 
the Ariſtocratic, as that of Sparta; ſee ArisTockacy, Ec. 

STATE of a Diſeaſe. See Acus. 

STATES, a Term — — to the ſeveral Orders, or 
Claſſes of a People, aſſembled to conſult of Matters for the 
publick Good, See EsTaTEs. 

STATES.-General, the Name of an Aſſembly, conſiſting 
of the Deputies of the Seven United Provinces, 

In this Aſſembly, the Deputies of each Province, what 
Number ſoever they be, have only one Voice, and are 
eſteem'd as but one Perſon ; the Votes being given by Pro- 
vinces. Each Province preſides at the Aﬀembly in its Turn, 
according to the Order ſettled among them; Guelderland 
preſides firſt, then Holland. Ec. This Aſſembly is the Re- 
preſentati ve of the Soveraignty of the Union, which reſides 
principally in the General Aſſembly of the Sates themſelves 
of all the Provinces : But as the Aſſembly ordinarily conſiſts 
of 5 or 800 Perſons, it was reſolved, after the Departure of 
the Earl of Teiceſter, in order to avoid Expence, and the 
Confuſion of ſo numerous a Body, that the Provincial Eſtates 
ſhould, for the future, be ordinarily repreſented by their 
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Deputies, under the Name of the Srares-G 
always to reſide at the Hague, and — 
States General, 12 I alone are 

Since that new Regulation, there haye 
Aſſemblies of the States of the Provinces ; the c 
e Ard Hing wic de the Trac e of 
the Arch-duke Aubert, with the great „ en With 
latter in 165 1. N 12 fg Solemnity, and the 
STATES of Holland, an Aſſembly conſiſſ: 7 
ties of the Councils of each City; 6 op Yo the Depu- 
raignty of that Province, the Sore. 
and the Six 


2 n none but the Nobility 
ad Seats or Voices in the States. At preſen 


Were 


Who 
Now alle 


Cities principe 
1 88 of 18 e t there a | 
e Nobility have the firſt Voice. Th 
the Union 12 likewiſe their Hates, 5 3 
Soveraignty. © e 
STATICAL Haroſcope. See BAROScOPE. | 
1 = 75 5 phy - 2 Branch of Mathematick 
which conſiders Weight or Gravity, and the Mat cd, 
ariſing therefrom. 8 1 Motion of Bodies 
Thoſe who define Mechanicks, the Science of Motio 
Staticks a Member thereof, vis. that Part which An 
Motion of Bodies ariſing from Gravity. See G * 
Others make them two diſtinct Doctrines: teſlraig 
Mechanicks to the Doctrine of Motion, and We; * ; 
ference to the Structure and Power of Machines: = rs 
to the Doctrine of Motion, conſider d merely as ariſin * 
the Weight of Bodies, without any immediate A. 
Machines: On which footing, Haticks ſhould hy 
Doctrine or Theory of Motion; and Mechanicks the A . 
tion thereof to Machines. See Mzcnanicks, TY 


RAVITY, 


GRAVI TY, Drsckyr, Cr. 


For the Laws of STATIC ES See 3 
3 BAROME TER. 


STATICAL Barometer 


STATICKs, Sratici, in Medicin&,.A;kind of Epileptick 
or Perſons ſeiz'd with E ilepſies See PILEPSY, FO 

The Sraricks differ from the Catalepticks, in that, theſ 
laſt have no Senſe of external Objects, nor remember an 
thing that paſſes at the Time of the Paroxyſm : Whereas ak 
Statici are all the while taken up with ſome very firong live] 
Idea, which they remember well enough, out of the i 
See EPILEPSY. 

STATION, in Geometry, c. a Place 
make an Obſervation, take an Angle, c. 

An inacceſſible Height or Diſtance is only to be taken, by 
making two Hations, from two Places, whoſe Diſtances are 
known. In making Maps of Provinces, Sc. Stations arc fed 
on all the Eminences, Oc. of the Country, and Angles taken 
thence to the ſeveral Towns, Villages, Qc. 

In 2228 the Inſtrument is to be adjuſted by the 
Needle, to anſwer the Points of the Horizon; at every Siatimn, 
the Diſtance from the laſt Statiom to be meaſured, and an 
Angle to be taken to the next Station; which includes the 
whole Buſineſs of Surveying. See SuRVE INC. 

In Levelling, the Inſtrument is rectiſed, that is placed 
level, at each Station, and Obſervations made forwards aud 
backwards. See LEVELLING. 5 

STATION, in Aſtronomy, the Poſition or Appearance of 
Planet in the ſame Point 4 the Zodiac for ſeveral Days. See 
PLANET. 7 

As the Earth, whence we view the Motions of the Planets 
is out of the Centre of their Orbits, the Planets appezr to 
proceed irregularly ; being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, that 
is from Weft to Eaſt, which is called their Direction; ſome. 
times to go backwards, or from Eaſt to Weſt, which is call 
their Retragradation. See DIR EC TI ON and RETROcRA. 
DATION. | 

Now between theſe two States, there muſt be an intermedi- 
ate one, wherein the Planet neither appears to go backwards 
nor forwards, but to ſtand ſtill and keep the ſame Place in 
her Orbit, which is call'd her Station. See STATIONARY: 

STATION, in Church Hiſtory, is uſed for the Faſts of the 
4th and 6th Day of the Week; that is, thoſe of Jedneſiy 
and Friday, which many among the Ancients obſerved wit 
much Devotion. 

: Theſe Faſts only held to 3 o'Clock in the Afternoon. Ser 

AST, 

S. Peter of Alexanaria, in his Canonical Epiſtle, Can. 15: 
obſerves, that it was appointed in conformity with the ancient 
Tradition, to faſt weekly on thoſe Days: On JVeaneſsy, " 
Memory of the Counſel the Fezvs took to put our Saviour® 
Death; and on Friday, on account of his Paſſion; ſome 
regard to which is {ſtill had by many in the Church 0 
England. | 

STAT1ON is alſo uſed in the Church of Rome, for can 
Churches where Indulgences are to be had on certain Days. 
Sec INDULGENCE. . 

"T'was St. Gregery that fix'd the Starions at Rog. 5 
the Churches where the Office was to be perform 'd each hl 

of Lent, and on Solemn Feaſt Days, Theſe — 10 


pi tch'd upon to 


STA 


down in his Sacrammentar'y, as they now ſtand in the 


wer bd gal: attaching them chiefly to the Patriarchal 
0 Numa AU But though the Srations were fix d, 
u Tinte on did not fail, at each Station, to publiſh to 
en the e the following ration. ; 
din on is alſo a Ceremony in the Romiſh Church, wherein 
With STAT. or Canons go out of the Choir to fing an Anthem 
d the the Pri che Crucifix, or the Image of our Lady. This Cere- 
_ LORE MI 
gon ” ATION ART, in Aſtronomy, the State of a Planet 


it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame Point of the 


; when STATION. 
cipal 9 having ſometimes a progreſſive and ſometimes 
Ie are | The de Motion; there will be ſome Point wherein they 
r rwe i ary. Now a Planet will be ſeen Stationary, 
us opp Line that joins the Earth's and Planet's Centre, is 
eit 


_ ty directed to the ſame Point in the Heavens ; that is, 
con 1 eeps parallel to itſelf. For all right Lines drawn 
ey Point of the Earth's Orbit, 3 to one another, 
* , int to the ſame Star; the Diſtance of thoſe Lines 
4 inenſible, in compariſon of that of the fix d Stars. 
1 is ſeen Stationary, at the Diſtance of ſomewhat 
e than a Quadrant from the Sun; by 4 at the Diſtance 
mo and Mars at a much greater Diſtance. Saturn is 


of $2 » . ' 
in . 8 Days, iter 4, Mars 2, Venus 14 and Mer- 
ms 1 a ** the Aera Stations are not always equal: 
gebe RN, 12 
n TCE, in Medicine, a Rupture, or Tumour in 
0 g the Scrotum, confiſting of a fatty Subſtance reſembling Suet: 
VIA. | 
he ATU AR, a Branch of Sculpture, employ'd in the 
making of Sratuues. See STATUE. | ö FR 
Fatuary is one of thoſe Arts wherein the Ancients ſurpaſs'd 
„Ec the Moderns : Indeed twas much more popular, and more 
= cultivated among the former than the latter. See ScuLry- 
TURE, | 3 ; 
t is diſputed between Sratuary and Painting, which of the 
? . 2 moſt difficult and the moſt artful, See PAIN r- 
= "The Invention of Statuary was at firſt very coarſe. Leon Bat- 
3s the tit Alberti, who has an _ Treatiſe on Statues, imagines 
lively * it took its Riſe from ſomething caſually obſerved in the 
Fit. productions of Nature, that, with a little Help, might ſeem 
diſpoſed to repreſent the Pigure of ſome Animal. The com- 
on to mon Story is, That a Maid, full of the Idea of her Lover, 
| made the firſt Eſſay, by the Aſſiſtance of her Father's Im- 
n, by plements, who was a Potter. This at leaſt, is pretty certain, 
s are that Earth is the firſt Matter Sratuany was practiſed upon. 
fix'd STATUARY is alſo uſed for the Attificer, who makes Starues. 
taken In this Senſe we ſay, Phidias was the greateſt Szarmuary among 
the Ancients, and Michael Angelo _— the Moderns. 
7 the STATUE, a Piece of Sculpture in full Relievo, repreſent- 
ation, ing a human Figure, See FIRE. | 
d an Daviler, more Scientifically defines Statut a Repreſenta- 
s the tion in high Relievo and Inſulate, of ſome Perſon diſtinguiſh'd 
by his Birth, Merit or great Actions; placed as an Orna- 
laced ment in a fine Building, or expoſed in a publick Place to pre- 
; and ſerre the Memory thereof. 


Statues are form'd with the Chiſſel, of ſeveral Matters, 
a Stone, Marble, Plaiſter, £c, See Sroxk, MarBLE, 
CHISSEL, Oc. | 

They are alſo caſt of various Kinds of Metals, particularly 


;nets, Gold, Silver, Braſs and Lead. 

2X to ; Fir the Method of caſting STATUEs; ſee Founpzxy of 
that tatues. | 

ome- Delalus, the Son of Eupalamus, who lived not only be- 
all lore the Siege of Tyoy, but even before the Expedition of the 


Argonants, among many other notable Contrivances aſcribed 
to him, is ſaid to have been the Inventor of Srarues. And 
et 'tis certain, there were Sraruaries before him; only he 
twas firſt found how to give them Action and Motion, 
and to make them appear as if alive. Before him, they made 
them with the Feet joined together, never intending to expreſs 


{the any Action. He firſt looſened the Feet of his, and gave 
ſay them the Attitudes of People walking and acting. | 
with The Phe@nicians are ſaid to have been the firſt who erected 


Starues to the Gods. 
The Greeks ſucceeded in their Statues beyond the Romuns; 
both the Workmanſhip and the Fancy of the Roman Statues, 


j. ere inferior to the Grecian. Indeed we have very few re- 
AY manning, that have eſcaped the Injuries of Time. | 
„ in n Strictneſs, the Term Statue is only applied to Figures on 
* Foot ; the Word being form'd from the Latin, Statura, the 
- vizeof the Body; or from Stare, to ſtand. 


Statues are uſually diſtinguiſh'd into four Kinds; the 
ult, are thoſe leſs than the Life ; of which Kind we have 
freral Fratues of Men, of Kings, and Gods themſelves. 
The Second, of thoſe equal with the Life; in which 
mer it was, that the Ancients, at the publick Expence, 
uſed to make Statues of Perſons eminent for — Learning, 
or the Services they had done. | 
Third, of thoſe that exceed the Life 5 among which, 
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thoſe which ſurpaſs'd the Life once and a lialf were ft 
Kings and Emperors; and thoſe double the Life, for Heroes, 

The * ind, were of A exceeded the Liſe 
twice or thrice, or even more, and were : 
See Coroe5us | i | Ponta 
Every Starue reſembling the Perſon it repreſents, is called 
Starua ſconica. | 

Greek STATUE, is uſed for a Figure that is Naked and 
Antique”; it being in this Manner the Greeks repreſented their 
Deities, Athletæ of the Olympic Games, and Heroes: The 
Reaſon of this Nudity, whereby the Greek Starnes are di- 
ſtinguiſhed,; is, that thoſe who exerciſed Wreſtling; wherein 
*s * Youth placed their chief Glory, always perform' d 
naked, 

The Statues of Heroes were particularly called Achill2an 
Statues, by reaſon of the great N umber of Figures of that 
Prince, in moſt ot the Cities of Gyeece. 

Roman STATVvEs. This Appellation was given to ſuch as 


were cloath'd, and which receive various Names from their 


various Dreſſes. Thoſe of Emperors with long Gowns over 
their Armour, were ealled Sratue Paludate; thoſe of 
Captains and Cavaliers, with Coats of Arms, Thoracate : 
Thoſe of Soldiers, with Cuiraſſes, Loricate : thoſe of 
Senators and Augurs, Trabeate ; thoſe of Magiſtrates with 
long Robes, Togate ; thoſe of the People with a plain Tu- 


nica, Tunicatæ; and laſtly, thoſe of Women with long 


Trains, Stolatæ. 

The Romans had another Divifion of Statues, into Divine, 
which were thoſe conſecrated to the Gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Oc. Heroes, which were thoſe of the Demi-Gods, 
as Hercules, &c. and Auguſt, which were thoſe of the Em- 


perors 3 as thoſe two of Ceſar and Auguſtus, under the Portico 
of the Capitol. | 


Pedeſtrian 8 r Aru, a Statue ſtanding on foot ; as that of 
King Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and that of King 
James II. inthe Privy Gardens. | 

Equeſtrian STATUE, that repreſenting ſome i1]uſtrious 


Perſon on Horſeback 3. as that famous one of Marcus 


Aurelius at Rome, and thoſe of King Charles I. and II. 
at Charing-Croſs and in Srocks-Market; London. 

Curule STATUE. Thoſe are thus called; which are repre- 
ſented in Chariots drawn by Bige or Quadriga, that is, by two 
or four Horſes; of which Kind there were ſeveral in the 


Circus's Hifpogromes, &c. or in Cats, as we ſee on trlumphal 


Arches in antique Medals, See Cuxvur x; 

Allegorical STATvz, that which, under a human Figure, 
or other Symbol, repreſents ſomething of another Kind, as a 
Part of the Earth, a Seaſon, Age, Element, Temperament, 
Hour, Oc. T | 

Hyaraulick STATus, any Figure placed as an Ornament to 
a Fountain or Grotto; or that does the Office of a Jer A Eau, 
a Cock, * uy or the like, by any of its Parts, or by an Attri- 
bute it holds. The ſame is to be underſtood of any Animal 
ſerving for the ſame Uſe. 


Perſian STATUE PERSTIAN Order. 
CaryaticSTATUE CARYATIDES. 


STATURE. the Size or Height of a Man; from the 
Latin, Statura, ot Stare, to ſtand. | 
The Stature, or Pitch of Man, is found admirably well 
r to the Circumſtances of his Exiſtence. Had Man, 
obſerves Dr. Grew, been a Dwarf; he could ſcarce have been 
a reaſonable Creature: For, to that End, he muſt have had a 
Jolt-head ; and then he would not have had Body and Blood 
to ſupply his Brain with Spirits ; or if he had had a ſmall pro- 

rtional Head, there would not have been Brain enough for 

is Bufineſs, Again, had Man been a Gyant, he could not 
have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplied with Food : For there 
would not have been Fleſh enough of the belt edible Beaſts to 
ſupply his Turn ; or if the Beaſts had been made propor- 
tionably bigger, there would not have been Graſs enough, Cc. 
See DWARF, Giant, Sc. | 

"Tis a common Opinion, however, and has been ſo, ever 
fince Homer's Time, that 5 in the earlieſt Ages of the 
World, much ſurpaſs'd the Moderns in Stature; and tis 
true. we read of Men, both in ſacred and profane Hiſtory, 
whoſe Pitch appears ſurprizing; but then 'tis true, they were 
eſteemed Giants, | 

The ordinary Stature of Men, Mr. Derham obſerves, 
is in all probability the ſame now, as at the beginning ; 
as may be gathered from the Monuments, Mummies, Oc. 
ſill remaining. The oldeſt Monument in the World, is that 
of Cheops, in the firſt Pyramid of Hypt, which Mr. Greaves 
obſerves, ſcarce exceeds the Meaſure of our ordinary Coffins. 
The Cavity, he ſays, is only 6, 488 Feet long, 2,218 Feet 
wide. and 2, 160 4 From which Dimenſions, and thoſe 
of ſeveral Embalmed Bodies, taken = him in Egypt, that 
accurate Writer concludes, there is no Decay in Nature; but 
that the Men of this Age are of the ſame Stature as thoſe 


Years ago. | 
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To theſe we have other and later Inſtances to add from 
Hakewill : The Tombs at Piſa, which are ſome Thouſands 
of Years old, are no longer than ours: So is Athelſtan's in 
Malmsbury Church; Sheva's in Paul's, of the Year 693, 


Sc. ; | 
The like Evidence, we have from the ancient Armour, 


Shields, Veſſels, Oc. dug up at this Day, E. gr. the Braſs 


Helmet dug up at Meraurum, fits one of our Men; yet tis g 


allowed to have been left there at the Overthrow of Aſaru- 
bal. Add, that Auguſtus was Five Foot Nine Inches, which 
was the Meaſure of our Queen Z/izaberh; only the Queen 
exceeded the Emperor by Iwo Inches, Allowance being made 
for the Difference between the Rowan and our Foot. 

STATUS 4e Manerio, in ancient Records, all the Te- 
nants and legal Men within the Lands of a Manor, aſſembled 
in their Lord's Court, to do their cuſtomary Suit, and 
enjoy their Rights and Privileges, HH” 

STATUTE, in its general Senſe, ſignifies a Law, Or- 
dinance, Decree, &c. See Law, DEcrEEx, Ec. ; 

In our Laws and Cuſtoms, Statute more immediately 
ſignifies an Act of Parliament, made by the Three Eſtates 
of the Realm; in which Senſe, Srarnte is either general or 
ſpecial, public or private, c. See PARLIAMENT. 

STATUTES, Or Statute Seſſions, called alſo Petit Seſſions, 
are Meetings in every Hundred, to which Conſtables repair, 
and others, both Maſters and Servants, for deciding Diffe- 
rences between Maſters and Servants, rating of Wages, 
beſtowing People in Service who being fit to ſerve, either 
refuſe to ſeek or cannot get Maſters, See SESSIONS. 
STATUE Merchant, is a Bond acknowledged before one 
of the Clerks of the Sratutes Merchant and Mayor or chief 
Warden of the City of London, or Two Merchants of the 
aid City for that Purpoſe aſſigned, or before the Mayor, 
chief Warden, or Maſter of other Cities or Towns, or other 
ſufficient Men for that Purpoſe appointed ; ſealed with the 
Seal of the Debtor and of the King, which is of two Pieces, 
the greater to be kept by the Mayor, chief Warden, c. and 
the lefler by the ſaid Clerks, See Bonns. 

STATUTE Staple, is ſo called, either prone or im- 
| mg; K Properly, it is a Bond of Record, acknowledged 
efore the Mayor of the Staple, in the Preſence of the Tw O 
Conſtables of the ſame Staple ; for which Seal, the Fee of 
every Pound, if the Sum exceed not 100 /. is an Half-penny, 
and if it exceed 100 J. a Farthing ; by Virtue of which 
Stattite Staple, the Creditor may Kabul have Execution 
of the Body, Lands and Goods of the Debtor. 

Ülmproperly, it is a Bond of Record, founded upon the 
Starute 23 H. VIII. c. 6. of the Nature of a proper 
Statute Staple as to the Force and Execution of it, and 
acknowledged before one of the chief Juſtices, and in their 
Abſence, before the Mayor of the S:ap/e, and Recorder of 
Lon lon. | 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among Farriers, a Gid- 
dineſs ina Horle's Head, which ends in Madneſs. Tis fre- 
quently occafion'd, by turning out a Horſe to Graſs too ſoon, 
e'er well cold; where, by hanging down his Head to feed, 
ill Vapours and Humours are generated, which oppreſſing the 
Brain, are the next Cauſe of this Diſeaſe. Sometimes it 
comes by over Exerciſe in hot Weather, which inflames the 
Blood, Cc. and ſometimes by noiſome Smells in the Stable, 
exceſſive Eating, c. The Signs of it, are Dimneſs of Sight, 
Reeling and Sr/ggerivg, watery Eyes, Sc. At length, for 


very Pain, he beats his Head againſt the Wall, thruſts it 


into the Litter, riſes and lies down with Fury, Sc. The 

Methods of Cure are various; but they all begin with 

Bleeding. ; 
STAY, in the Sea Language, a big, ſtrong Rope, faſten'd 


to the Top of one Maſt, and the Foot of that next before it, 


towards the Prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and prevent its 
falling backwards. 

All Maſts, Top-maſts and Flag-ſtaves, have their Says; 
except the Sprit- ſail and Top-maſt. That of the Main-maft, 
is called the Main: ſtay. The Main-maſt, Fore-maſt, and 
thoſe belonging to them, have alſo Back: ſtays, to prevent 
their pitching forwards or over-board ; as going on either 
fide her. See BAck-Stays. 2 

Hence, to Stay a Ship, or bring her on the Stay, is to 
manage her Tackle and Sails, fo as that ſhe cannot make 
any Way forwards, which is done in order to her Tacking 
about. / 

STEADY, is a Word of Command at Sea, for the Man 
at the Helm to keep the Ship Steady in ber Courſe, and not 
to make Angles (or Jas as they call them) in and out. See 

ELM, 

STEATOMA ; from gta, Sevum, Suet; is a Swelling, 
conſiſting of a Matter much like Suet, ſoft, without Pain, 
and without diſcolouring the Skin; contained in a Cyſtis; and 
eaſily turned out upon Inciſion. 

STEEL, a kind of Iron refined and purified by the Fire, 
with other Ingredients; which renders it whiter, and its 
Grain cloſer and finer, See Iron. | 


S:ce/, of all other Metals, is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt 
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yet without any Danger. This odd Diſpoſition, he obſerves, 


S. TE 
degree of Hardneſs, when well temper'g : 
Uk in the making of Tools and n K. Neat 
The true Method of making Sree has been al King, 
ceal'd, and the Publick long abuſed by counterſe? vl c 
The following Method we have from Ari 
affirmed by Kircher to be that practiſed in che and ig 
Toa; a Place famous in all Ages for the Man Mand of 
ood Steel, from the Time of the Romans, to a Uure of 
Heat a Quantity of Iron red-hor, cut it into = | 
mix it with a ſort of Stone that cafily melts, The lite, 
put by little and little into a Crucible, firſt gl q with (oe 
duſt, and heated red-hot ; when melted off three faul. 
more Pieces of Iron are to be put into the middi our or 
there boil them five or fix Hours with 2 = of it; 
The Workman is to ſtir the melted Matter often 1 * 
Pieces of Iron may ſoak in the ſmaller Particles of th 1 = 
Iron; which Particles conſume, and thin the groſſe © melted 
the Iron Pieces, and are, as It were, a Ferment ns of 
and make them tender. One of the Pieces is _ 
out of the Fire, and put under the great Hammer 2 
drawn out into Bars and wrought ; and To as It is Tag g 
into cold Water. Thus temper'd, tis again . aged 
the Anvil; then breaking it, tis conſider d, whether * 
Part it looks like Iron; or whether it be wholly conde 1 
and turned into Steel. ned 
STEEL, in Medicine, See CHALVY BEAT. 
STEELT ARD, in Mechanicks, a kind of Balance call'{ 
Statera Romana, or the Roman Balance; by means whereef 
the Gravity of different Bodies are found by the Uſe of ons 
fingle Weight, See BALANck. 


Conſtruction of the STEELYARD; 


It conſiſts of an Iron Beam A B (Tab, Mechanicks Fig 
35.) wherein a Point is aſſumed at Pleaſure, as C, and bot 
this a Perpendicular raiſed CD. On the leſs Arm A0 
is hung a Scale or Baſon to receive the Bodies weighed: The 
Weight I is ſhifted this and that Way on the Bean, till i 
be a Counter-balance to one, two, three, four, C gc. Pounds 
placed in the Scale; and the Points are noted wherein | 
weighs as one, two, three, four, Sc. Pounds. 

From this Conſtruction of the S7celyard, the Manner of 
uſing it is apparent. But the Inſtrument being very liable to 
Deceit, is therefore not to be countenanced in Commerce. 

Sring STEELYARD, a kind of portable Balance, ſerving 
to weigh any Matter, from about one to forty Pounds. 

It is compoſed of a Braſs Tube, into which goes à Rod, 
and about that is wound a Spring of temper'd Steel in a 
ſpiral Form, On this Rod are the Divifions of Pounds and 

arts of Pounds, which are made by ſucceſſively hanging on to 
a Hook faſten'd to the other End, x, 2, 3, 4, Cc. Pounds 
Now the SPr:7g being fatten'd by a Screw, to the bottom of 
the Rod, the greater Weight is hung on the Hook, the more 
will the Spring be contracted, and, conſequently, a greater 
Part of the Rod will come out of the Tube ; the Proportions 
of which greater Weights are indicated by the Figures ap- 
pearing 1. 11 the Extremity of the Tube. 

STEEPLE, an Appendage, raiſed on the weſtern End of 
a Church, to hold the Bells. See Cyurcy and BET. 

Steeples are denominated from their Form, either res 
or Towers. | T7” 

The firſt, are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhing 
either Conically or Pyramidically. The latter are mts 
Parallelipipeds, and are cover'd atop, Plat-form l ke. In 
each Kind, there is uſually a fort of Windows or Aperture 
to let out the Sounds, and ſo contrived, at the ſame time, to 
driveit down, | 

Maſius, in his Treatiſe of Bells, treats likewiſe of Stef! 
The moſt remarkable in the World, is that at Piſs, which 
leans all on one Side, and appears every Moment ready to fall; 


is not owing to a Shock of an Earthquake, as is generally | 
imagined ; but it was contrived ſo at firſt by the Architect; 
as is evident from the Ceilings, Windows, Doors, Cc. which 
are all in the Level. 
STEERAGE, the Act of Steering. See STEERING. 
The Word is alſo uſed for a Place in a Ship before the 
Bulk-head of the great Cabin, where the Stecrs-man ſands 
and lodges. | ” 
STEERING, in Navigation, the directing of a \*** 
from one Place to another, by means of the Helm an 
Rudder. See HELM and RuppkR. ; 
He is held the beſt Steers-man, who uſes the leaſt 2 
in putting the Helm over to and again, and that keeps“ : 
Ship beſt from making Yaws ; that is, from running in and out 
ere are three Methods of Steering. 19 By an) g 
on the. Land, ſo as to keep the Ship even by it, 25 By ; ; 
Compaſs, which is by keeping the Ship's Head on fuc 
Rhumb or Point of the Compaſs, as beſt leads to 0 
30 To Steer as one is bidden or conn'd ; which in a great IPs 
is the Duty of him that is taking his Turn at the Helm. 
Cox pER. Fir 
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& of Steering ; ſee SA ILIxC. 
» the Fury and Efe of 8.3 ſe 


Wn 15 APH T; the Art of ſecret Mriting; or of 
2 e rde, known only to the Perſons correſponding. 
wri 

See CHE cticus, Two thouſand Years ago, as we are 
g E Op Een Ine had invented 20 a eren Manners of 
f af rol Na ſo as no Body but thoſe let into the Secret, could 

* mad any thing of the Matter. þ : : 
_ * t now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this 
ure "Jt what may be Decyphered, and the Meaning diſ- 
coal * And to this Art of Decyphering, that excellent 
it & co matician, Dr. Wallis, hath contributed much. 
i; BN PTEGNOSIS, from 646, conſtipo, I fix, or harden; 
Fire, n Obſtruction of the Pores ; whence Stegnoticks are 
the hs ſame as Aftringents. See ASTRINGENT. | 
elted cTEGNOTICES, in Medicine, Remedies proper to cloſe 
es of 4 top the Orifices of the Veſſels, when ftretch'd, lacerated, 
hem, 75 See STYPTICR. 
aken Such are _— Leaves, red Roſes, Plantain Leaves, 
to j Root, c. 
_ 9 are proper in the Hæmorrhoids, and other 
U . 
| 8 ** Word is form'd from the Greek st, impedro, con- 
led ſifin, [ hinder, cloſe. - 


STELLATE Plants, ſuch as have their Leaves groning 


on the Stalks, at certain Diſtances, in the Form of a Star 
ald with Beams; or ſuch Flowers as are Star- like or full of Eyes, 
reof, reſembling Stars, in the Thrum or Pendants. See PLANT. 
f one Mr. Ray makes this the Tenth Genus of Zrgliſh Plants; 


of this Kind is Croſs-Wort, Mollugo, wild Madder, A ſperula, 
ar Woodruff, Gallium or Ladies Bed-ſtraw, Aparine or 
Cleavers, Rubia Tinctorum or Dyers Madder. 

To which he adds, as akin to this Genus, the Naſturtium 


Fig, Indicum, Indian Crefle, or yellow Lark-Spur. 
| on STELLIONATE, STELLIONATUS, .in the Civil 
AG Law, a kind of Crime committed by a fraudulent Bargain, 
The where one of the Parties ſells a thing for what it is not. | 
ill it As if I ſell an Eſtate for my own, which belongs to an- 
unds other; or convey a thing as free and pure, which is already 
in [ engaged to another; or put off Copper for Gold, &c. | 
(as ſays, the Word comes from Sze//:o, a very ſubtile kind 
r of of Lizzard. We find mention hereof in the Code, lib. g. Tit. 34. 
le to The Romans frequently uſed Stellionatus to expreſs all 
15 Kinds of Crimes that had no proper Names. 
ving STEM, in Botany, that Part of a Plant arifing out of the 
Root, and which ſuſtains the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits. 
Rod, See PLAN r. | 
in 4 In Trees, the Sem is called the Trunk or Stock z in Latin, 
and (auder and Truncus. See STOCK, Sc. 


In Herbs, 'tis ordinarily call'd the Sk; by the Latins, 
Canlisand Scapus, when ſtreight like a Column. 

When ſlender, and creeping on the Ground, as that of 
Nummulary, ſome Authors call it Viticulus. e 

In the ſeveral Kinds of Corn and Plants of that Kind, tis 
calld Cms. . 

The Stem of the Plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no more 
than the Cutis or Skin which at firſt covers the two Lobes, 
and the Plume of the Seed, and which is further dilated as 
the Plant grows. See PLumE, SEED, Qc. 

STEM of 4 Ship, is that main Piece of Timber which 
comes bending from the Keel below where it is Scarfed as 
they call it; that is pieced in, right before the Fore-caſtle. 
This Hem it is, that guides the Rake of the Ship, and all the 
Zutt-ends of the Planks forwards, are fixed into it. This in 
the Section of a Firſt Rate Ship, is called the Main Stem. 

STENTOROPHONIC T7e, a ſpeaking T1 rympet ; thus 
call d from Srentor, (a Perſon mentioned in the Fifth Book of 


N Diad, who could call louder than Fifty Men) and guyn, 
ice, 


ws The Stentorophonic Horn of Alexanger the Great is fa- 
ally mous ; with this he could give Orders to his Army at the 
35 Ditance of 100 Hadia; which is above 12 Engl Miles. 
ich ve SPEAKING Trumpet. | 


See PAcx and STAIR. | 
STEP and Leap, in the Manage, one of the Seven Airs o 
itificial Motions of a Horſe ; conſiſting, as it were, of three 
Aus; US, the Pace or Step which is terra a terra; the raiſing 
a Curiet ; and the whole finiſhed with a Salt or Leap. 
The Step, properly, puts a Horſe on the Hand, and gives 
bim a Riſe to Leap; like one that runs eer he leaps, that 
© may go the higher. 
For Leaps of all kinds, the Rider is not to give any Aids 


= Fr with his Legs; only to hold him well up with the 
* ridle- hand when he riſcs before, that he may riſe the higher 


behind: when he begins to riſe behind, he is to put the 


k | 
3 Fridle hand a little forwards to hold him before, and ſtay 
h 4 er there on the Hand, as if he hung in the Air; timing 
"© Motion of the Bridle-hand fo, as to take him like a 


1 on the bound; which is the great Secret in Leaping. 

FER COR ARIANS, or STERCOR ANIS 18, a Name 

ad of the Romiſ Church have anciently given to ſuch as 
that the Euchariſt was liable to Digeſtion, and all its 


"quences, like other Foods. See SACRAMENT, 
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The Word is form'd from the Latin, Stercns, Dung, 


Card. Humber in his Anſwer to Nicet Peftorat, treats him as 4 


Stercoraniſt, merely for holding, that the Euchariſt breaks 
the Faſt 3 which Opinion he imagined led directly into Ster- 
8 . 
STEREOBATA, in the ancient Architecture, the Baſis 
1 Foundation whereon a Wall or other Building is rais' d. See 

Ask. | 

This anſwers pretty well to the continued Socle or Baſe- 
ment of the Moderns : Some confound it with the ancient 
Stylobata, or Pedeſtal ; but in effect, the Stereobata is that 
to the Sry/obata, which the Srylobata is to the Spira or Baſe. 
See STYLOBATA. 
F The Word is form'd from the Greek, ceezoCarns, ſolid 

rop. 
STEREOGRAPHIC Projection of the Sphere, is that 
wherein the Eye is ſuppoſed to be placed, in the Surface of 
the Sphere. See ProJzcTION of the Sphere. 

The Method and Practice of this Projection, in all the 
principal Caſes, vis. on the Planes of the Meridian, Equi- 
noctial and Horizon, is as follows; 


1e Stereographic Projection on the Plane of the Meridian. 


Let ZQNE (Fig. 23.) be the Meridian, Z and N the 
Poles, as alſo the Zenith and Nadir; E Q the Equinoctial 
and Horizon; Z N the equinoctial Colure, and prime vertical 
Circle: Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, c. are Hour-circles or 
Meridians, and alſo Azimuths, becauſe the Pole is in the 
Zenith; and to deſcribe theſe Circles, find the Points, 15, 
30, 45, 60, Oc. in the Equinoctial, by ſetting the Half- 
tangent of their Diſtance from ; and then their Centres 
are found by ſetting their Co-ſecants, both ways, from their 
Points of Interſection with the Equator ; S, S, and , W, 
are the Northern and Southern Tropics, which are deſcribed 
by ſetting the Half-tangent of 23 Degrees 30 Minutes from 
each Way; then the Tangent of its Complement, vis. 
66 Degrees 30 Minutes, each way from thence on the Colure 
produced, gives their Centres; by this Method, all Parallels 
of Declinations may be drawn. Or you might have ſet the 
Co-ſecant of the Parallel from the e of the Primitive, 
which would alſo have found the ſame Point for the Centre 
of the Parallel, whoſe Radius is equal to the Tangent of its 
Diſtance from its Pole. Theſe Parallels in this Projection, 
are alſo Almicanters, or Parallels of Altitude; S, W is the 
Ecliptick, which muſt be divided from the Diviſion on the 
Scale of Half. tangents; but denominated according to the 
Signs of the Zodiac, reckoning 30 Degrees to each Sign. 


2 Stereograþhic Projection on the Plane of the Eguinoctial. 


Let 8 C (Fig, 24.) be the Meridian, and ſolſtitial Colure ; 
E N the equinoctial Colure, and Hour-circle of 6; ? the 
North Pole; S S, the Northern Tropick; E S N the 
Northern Half of the Ecliptick (whoſe Centre is found, by 
ſetting off the Secant of 23 Degrees 30 Minutes from S) and 
its Pole is at à the Interſection of the Polar Circle and Meri- 
dian, heing the Place through which all Circles of Longi- 


tude muſt wy ; and E ZN the Horizon of London, which is 


deſcribed thus : Set the Half-tangent of the Co-latitude, from 
P to Z.; then the Tangent of the ſame, ſet from P to O, or 
its Secant from Z to O, gives its Centre; and its Pole will 
be at þ 38 Degrees 30 Minutes, (in the Half-tangents) diſtant 
from F, where his at the Zenith, To draw any other Circles 
in this Projection; 1. For Circles of Longitude, which muſt 
all paſs through a, and the ſeveral Degrees of the Ecliptick ; 
ſet the Tangent of 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, from 4 
downwards, on the Meridian produced ; which will find a 
Point, through which a Perpendicular, drawn to the Meri- 
dian, ſhall contain in it the Centres of all the Circles of 
Longitude, whoſe Diſtances ſet off to the Radius P x, ſhall 
be = Tangents of the Degrees of their Diſtances from the 
Meridian, $ P C (which is that belonging to 180 Degrees. 
2. All Parallels of Declination are drawn by ſetting the 
Half-tangents of their Diſtances from P. 3. All Azimuths, 
or Vertical Circles muſt paſs through Þ 4; the Zenith: Since, 
therefore, the Zenith is 38 Degrees 30 Minutes diſtant from 
P, ſet the Co-ſecant of that (or the Secant of 51 Degrees 
30 Minutes) from / on the Meridian extended below, and 
that ſhall find the Point æ, the Centre of the Azimuth of 
Eaſt and Weſt, vis. EVN; and the Centres of all the reſt 
are in a Line that is perpendicular to the Meridian, and 


drawn through x. 4. Circles of Altitude or Almicanters, 


are leſſer Circles, whoſe Poles are not in the Plane of the 
Projection; thus the Circle O e, is a Parallel of Altitude 
50 Degrees above the Horizon. 5. All Hour-circles are ſtrait 
Lines from the Centre to the Limb. 


35 Stereographick Projection on the Plane of the Horizon. 


Firft draw a Circle repreſenting the Horizon, and queer it 
with two Diameters ; then will 2 be the Zenith of the Place, 
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in Walls and other Solids to 


12S 12 the Meridian; 6 26 the prime Vertical, or Azimuth 


of Eaſt and Weſt ; (Fig. 25.) make 2 P Half-tangent of 387 
30 (or Tangent 0 * 175 p ſhall be the Pole of the World. 


Make Z E- Half. tangent of 51® 30 (or Tangent of 25% 45) 


and Eo = Secant 
20 = Tangent Fof 38 Degrees 30 Minutes ; then 
ſhall o be the Centre of the Equinoctial 6 E 6. In this Pro- 
jection Almicanters, are all llel to the primitive Circle: 
And Azimuths are all right Lines paſſing through 2 the 
Centre of the Primitive, to the equal Diviſions in the Limb. 
Parallels of Declination are all leſſer Circles, and parallel to 


the Equinoctial, and their Interſections with the Meridian 


are found, by ſetting the Half. tangent of their Diſtance from 
the Zenith, Southward or Northward, or both Ways from 
2. Their Centres are found, by biſſecting the Diſtance be- 
tween thoſe two Points ; for the Middle ſhall be the Centre 
of the Parallel. Thus 2 S = Half-tangent of 20% oo' = 
Diſtance of the Tropick of S from the 

Zenith - - - to the Southward, 
And w = Half-tangent of 75% Di- Yor downward from 

ſtance of the Tropick of W from (2, 

the Zenit - 


and the Interſection again with the Northof the Meridian, is at 
down that Cartilage. 


105” 30, for 3 4 to the Northwards or upward from 2. 
1529 30 V 5 
For the Hour- circles make 3 c Tangent of 31 30, or PC 
equal Secant of 31 3o', draw GC perpendicular to the 
produced Meridian: Then, if from c with the Radius 2 c, 
you ſet off the Tangents of 15 30 459, Oc. both ways, 
you will have the Centres of the ſeveral Hour-circles, 7 and 
3, 8 and 4, £c. Note, In all Srereggraphick Projections, all 
Diameters are meaſured on the Scale of Half- tangents; and 
this is the Ground of all Dialling, or the true Projection of 
the Hour-Circles of the Sphere on any given Plane. See 
SpHERICK Geometry, DIALLING, Oc. 

STEREOGRA PH, the Art of drawing the Forms of 
Solids upon a Plane. See 80115. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, gig, Solid, and 
yedow, I deſcribe. 

STEREOMETRY, that; Part of Geometry, which 
teaches how to meaſure Solid Bodies, 7. e. to find the Solidity 


or ſolid Content of Bodies; as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, 


Veſſels, Ships, Sc. See Sor Ip and SoLIDITY. | 
The Methods hereof, ſee under the reſpective Bodies, as 
Grokk, SPHERE, CYLINDER, Oc. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, 5ege25, Solrd, and 
piTeor, Meaſure. See CusA Tux. | 
STEREOTOMY, the Art or Science of cutting Solids, 
or making Sections thereof; as in Profiles of Architecture, 
be cut. See SECTION. 
The Word is form'd from 5eps%, and Toy, Section. 
_ STERILITY, the Quality of ſomething Barrer ; in oppo- 
fition to Fecundity See BanRENNEss and FECUNDITY. 
Sterility was held a grievous Affliction by the Wives of 
the ancient Patriarchs. Nature has annex'd Sterility to all 
monſtrous Productions, that the Creation might not dege- 
nerate. Hence the Steriliry of Mules, Sc. See MonsTER, 
Mor x, Cc. | | 
The Sterility of Mercury, ſays the Alchymiſts, reſembles 
that of Women whoare too cold and moiſt ; and who, by being 
purged and heated, wou'd be raiſed from their Srerility, as 
ercury is when purged according to the Rules of Art. 
1 The Word is form'd from the Latin Sterilitas, of Sterilis, 
Barren. | | 
STERLING, a Term frequent in the Zng/iſp Commerce. 
A Pound, Shilling, or Penny Ster/ing, ſignifies as much as a 
Pound, Shilling or Penny of lawful Money of England, as 
ſettled by public Authority, See PounD, Sr1r.LING, ec. 
Our Antiquaries and Criticks are greatly divided, as to the 
Origin of the Word Sterling. Buchanan fetches it from the 
Caſtle of Striveling or Sterling in Scotland, where a ſmall 
Coin was anciently ſtruck, that in time came to give Name to 
all the reſt. | 
Cambaen and Spelman derive the Word from Eaſterling; 
obſerving, That in the Reign of King Richard I. Money 
coin'd in the Eaſt Parts of Germany, began to be of eſpecial 
Requeſt in England, by reaſon of the Purity thereof, and 
was called Euſterling Money; as all the * Faw of thoſe 
Parts were called Faſteriings; ſome of whom, skill'd in 
Coinage, were ſoon after ſent for over to perfect the Zngiiſo 
Money, which was thenceforwards denominated from them, 
Sterling for Faſterling ; not, ſays Cambdem from Striveling 
in Scotland, nor from a Star which ſome dream to have been 
coined thereon; for in old Deeds, the Engliſh Species are 
always call'd Nummi Eafterlingi, which implied as much as 
good and lawful Money, c. | 
Somner, again, derives the Word from the Saxon, Steore, 
a Rule or Standard ; intimating, that this, as to Weight and 
* —ů was to be the common Standard of all current 
oney. 
In Sto, and ſome other of our ancient Writers, Eaſterling 
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STÞ 


is uſed for a certain Coin, amounting n 
Fr die and on ſome Occaſions we 50 we 3 Silver. 
ing uſed in the general for any Piece of M ord Ker. 
obſervable, that, for a 3 while together there 2 it being 
Coin but Pennies, with which Sterlings oh Een no 0 
become ſynonymous: Much as among the Ancients wen 
Denarius and Nummus were uſed, See P „dean, 
RIUS, Nuuuvus, Cc. 


ENNY, Dix. 
STERN of 4 Ship, is all the hindermoſt Part of he 


erally ſpeaking ; but rly, it is on 
2 Abatt. bereue Anayr, Sc. ly the outmoſt Part 
STERN, among Hunters, is the Tai 
a Wolf. ol hs | of a Grey-houd « 
STERNOH D US, in Anatom „a Pai 
ariſing from the upper and internal "nl of the Boy uſt 
Sternum, and part of the Clavicle, and adjoinin Pars * 
firſt Rib, with a broad Origin; and 3 _—_ 45 the 
Aſpera Arteria, Glandulæ Thyroideæ, and Cartif, N 
formis, terminates in the Baſe of the Os Hyoides. ft mag 
the Bone —_— upwards. , Ws 
STERNOTHYROIDES, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſes 
of the Larynx; ariſing in the Sternum, or Breaſt Bone — 
terminating in the Cartilago Thyroides. They ſerve to dray 


STERNUM, Breaſt bone, in Anatomy, a Bone tt 
makes the Fore-part of the Breaſt, and is ſituated in 1 
middle of the Ribs. See Box x. | , 

In Adults, it conſiſts of one ſingle Piece; but in Infant, 
of ſeveral, according to the Diverfity of Age. Kerkringius 
tells us, he has never ſeen more than Six. They contin 
Cartilaginous *till Seven Years of Age; and are not 1 
Solid afterwards, but Spongeous. 3 

At the lower Extremity of the Sternum, is a Cartilage 
called Xiphoiges or Enfiformis, becauſe reſembling the bum 
of a Sword. See X1ynoiDEs, £9c. 

The Uſe of the Srernum is to defend the Heart, and to 
receive the Extremities of the true Ribs. See RIB. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Sterno; the Breaſt 
being, as it were, couch'd upon it. 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a Me. 
dicine proper to occaſion Sternutation, or Sneezing. | 

Sternutatories are of two Kinds, gentle and violent: Of 
the firſt Kind, are Betony, Sage, Marjoram, Tobacco, &. 
=” the latter, are Euphorbium, white Hellibore, Pellitory, 

c. 

Sternutatories have their Effect by their ſharp, pungent 
Parts vellicating the inner Membrane of the Noſe, which 
is exceedingly ſenfible, and occaſioning the Serous Matter con- 
tained in the Glands of the Noſe, and in ſeveral Sinus's fituate 
in the Baſe of the Cranium, and the Os Frontis, to be expelld. 
See Nos. / 

STEW, a kind of ſmall Fiſh-pond, the peculiar Service 
whereof is, to maintain Fiſh, and keep them in Readineſs, for 
the daily Uſes of a Family, c. See Fish. 

The Fiſh bred in the large Ponds, are drawn and put in 
here. For two large Ponds of three or four Acres apiece, ti 
adviſeable to have four Stews, each two Rods wide, and 
three long. The Stews are uſually in Gardens, or at leaſt 
near the Houſe, to be more handy, and the better look d 


to. | 

The Method of making them, is to carry the Bottom in 
a continual Decline from one End, with a Mouth to avout 
the drawing with a Net. See Ponn. | 

Srzws or Stues, are Places anciently permitted in Enzlant, 
to Women of profeſs'd Incontinency, for the Proffer of their 
Bodies to all ers. . 

Theſe were under particular Rules, and Laws of Diſcipline 
appointed by the Lord of the Manor. 

he Word is probably borrowed from the French, Eun 
hot Baths, in regard Wantons are wont to prepare themſelves 
for venereal Ade, by Bathing; and that this is not nel, 
Homer ſhews in the Eighth Book of his Od. 

STEWARD, or S2neſchat, an Officer, whereof there are 
various Kinds; thus call'd from the Steda, Stead, Place ot 
Room, and Wears, Ward, or Keeper, 4. 4. a Lieutenant; ® 
Perſon appointed in Place of another. | del 

Lord High SrEwARD of England, is the ſirſt and hig 
Officer of the Crown; as having the Power of what We - 
a Vice th the * Sc. Stadt holder, and the Sie, 
Reichs aroſſet, 4. d. Vice Rev. . 

The — 32 ers call him Magnus Angliæ See 
His Office, as expreſs'd in an ancient Record, was to 152 
viſe and regulate the whole Kingdom, both in Time 0 Wo 
and War, immediately under the King and atter him 
Authority ſo very great, that it was not judged ſafe, to 
it any longer in the Hands of any Subject. 1 

The Office was Hereditary and Permanent, till the oF 
of Henry IV. ſince whom it has only been made 770 ol 5 
occaſionally ; as to officiate at a Coronation 3 at the ww 
ment and Trial of ſome Nobleman for Treaſon, * of 
great Crime. During his Srewardbip, he bears a White , 


; and the Trial, esc. ended, he breaks his Staff. 
in his * dir Commiſſion expires. : 


wi 
2 15 the King's Houſe is committed; to be ruled and 
the 1 his Diſcretion. He has Authority over all Officers 
guided? ants of the King's Houſe, except thoſe of the 
Chamber and Stable; which are under the Lord 
Gaberln, Maſter of 2 orſe, and Dean of the Chapel. 
\ LAIN, o . 
See 07% Steward, by Virtue of his Office, judges of all 
] * as Treaſons, Murders, Felons, Blood ſheds, Cc. 
5 Eon in the Court, or within the Verge thereof; which 
w_ iles all around the chief Tunnel of the Court (Lon. 


cles is Ten M - 

by Charter, exempted), | 
15 1 8 dne Officer miniſters the Oath to the Members of 
n the ho Houſe of Commons, at the beginning of each Parlia- 


d at the end of the Parliament, adjuſts the parlia- 


may ment 3 E r TRE: 

. Wk Badge of his Commiſſion is a white Staff, which he 
{cles s in the King's Preſence ; but which at other Times is 
and carried by a Footman bare- headed. 


of a Ship, is he who receives all the Victuals 


dra RD | 
ö ton the Purſer ; and is to ſee it well {towed in the Hold: 
that Things of that Nature belonging to the . + Uſe, are 
the 1 his Cuſtody : He looks aſter the Bread, and diſtributes out 
hs ſereral Meſſes of Victuals in the Ship, He hath an A 
ants, ment for himſelf in the Hold, which is called the 
tus 's Room. : 
— See ATA, in Antiquity, certain Marks impreſs'd on 
way the Left Shoulder of the Soldiers, when liſted. 
|  $1716MATA were alſo a kind of . Notes or Abbreviations, 
lage, conſiſting only of. Points diſpoſed various Ways, as in Tri- 
Poine angles, Squares, Croſſes, Oc. ; | 
TIGMATA, is alſo a Term introduced by the Franciſcans, 
d 0 to expreſs the Marks or Prints of our Savicur's Wounds, im- 
- preſs'd by him on the Body of their Seraphic Father, St. Fran- 
alt tis, See FRANCISCAN. | 
"Twas one Morning, about the Feaſt of the Exaltation, in 
Me. the Year 1224, that St. Francis, beins at Prayers on Mount 
Alvernns, whither he had retired to paſs the Michaelmas 
: Of Tent ; ſaw a Seraph with Six 33 Wings, in other re- 
. feds like a Man ; with his Hands and his Feet ire ch q upon 
* a Croſs. With two of the Wings he covered his Body, two 
were raiſed over his Head, and with two he flew ſwiftly down. 
gent Five Rays proceeded from the Five Wounds of the Perſon 
lick crucified, and were directed to the ſame Five Parts of the 
wa Body of the Saint. EE 
Ty Upon the Viſion's diſappearing, he ſaw the Marks of the 
We | Nails, Ec. on his Hands and Feet; the ſame as he had ſeen 
them in the Image of the Crucifix. His Hands and Feet were 
** found pierced with Nails in the Middle; the Heads of the 
; Nails were plainly ſeen within the Fleſh on one Side, and the 
| Points clench'd on the other. On his right Side, appeared 
gh a red Scar, as from a Wound of a Spear, which frequently 
Sr run with Blood, that ſtain'd his Gown, Oc. 
leaf The good Man, we are told, took a World of Pains to 
bd hide the S/ ij; but thoſe of his Hands and Feet were 
ſeen in his Life-time, mau--re all his Endeavours, by ſeveral of 
1 the Brotherhood, who affirmed it upon Oath, and wo ſome 
3 Cardinals, ſays St. Bonaventure, who atteſted the Miracle 
both by Word and Writing, and expreſs'd it in the Hymns, 
ke Anthems, Ge. compoſed in Honour of St. Francis. 
heir | After his Death, they were ſeen by Fifty of his Religious, 
as well as by St. Cara and her Nuns, and an infinite Number 
line of Seculars ; many of whom felt them with their Hands, 
to be the more certain. 
1905, A ſolemn Feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
ves | rated) in Memory of the Miracle, called The Feaſt of the 


Stigmata of Sr. Francis; and 4 peculiar Maſs or Office com- 
poſed for the ſame. 
An Archiconfraternity was erected on the ſame Occaſion, 


are - 

or by Hi. Pi2%i, a Roman Chirurgeon in the Year 1594. 

of STIGMATA, in Natural Hiſtory, are Points, or Specks 

uſually ſeen on the Sides of the Bellies of «inſects ; particu- 

hell larly the Sphondilium, where they are very apparent. 

cal They are nothing but the Extremities of certain Veſſels 

es, falten d to the Sides in each Knot, and ſerving them for 
ungs. { | 

l. STIBIUM, an ancient Name for Antimony, now ſeldom 

per uled. See AN TIM ON. 

race STILE and Srilus. See STYLE. | 2 N 

an STILES, in Carpentry, Sc. are the upright Pieces, 

ul vbich go from the bottom to the top in any Wainſcot. 
STILLATITIOUS Os ; are ſuch as are procured by 

ime iltillation, in oppoſition to thoſe got by Infuſion, Expreſſion; 

ict, Cc. See Ol. 2 DisrILLATION. | 

0- STILLYARD, in Commerce. The Company o the 

Fo TILLYARD was a Community, or Corporation of foreign 

of WW Pferchants, eſtabliſn'd at London; thus call'd, from the Place 


Where they had their Reſidence, called the Sil yard, near 
the Bridge, which was aſſigned them by Act of Parliament; 
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rEWARD of rhe Horfhctz, is an Officer to whom 


. 4 * , 


and, which, in ſome Records, is called Gnilhalds Tiuto- 
niccrum; being, as ſome write, a broad Place or r where 
much & eel had uſed to have been ſold. | 

This Company was created in the Year 1215, under 
Henry III. in favour of the free Cities of Germany, who had 
been aſſiſtant to him in his Wars againſt France. See Com- 
MER Ck. | 

It had render'd itſelf Miſtreſs of all the Eygliſo Manu- 
factures, particularly thoſe of Cloth; which it was allowed 
not only to ſell throughout the Kin dom, but alſo to tranſ- 
port Abroad. The Prejudice theſe Privileges did, by which 
they frequently abuſed the Nation, occaſioned the Company's 
being broke, by Sentence of the Judges, under Edward 1. 
But it redeem d its Rights, and Jafled to the Year 1552, 
when it was ſuppreſs'd by E7ward VI. See Hans. 

STIMULATING, a Property in angular or ſharp Bodies, 
whereby they cauſe Vibrations and infections of che Fibres 
of the Nerves, and a greater Derivation of nervous Fluid into 
the Part affected. | 

St11ulants produce Pain, Heat, Redneſs, Cc. They may 
be reduced to violent penetrating Depilatories ; gentle Sina- 
Piſims, Veſicatories and Cauſticks. See Six AP ISM, Vesrca- 
TORY, Oc. | | | | 

STING, an Apparatus in the Body of certain Inſects, in 
manner of a little Spear; ſerving them as a Weapon of 
Offence. 

The Hing of a Bee or Waſp, is a curious Piece of Me- 
chaniſm : It conſiſts of an hollow Tube, at the Root where- 
of, is a Bag full of ſharp, penetrating Juice; which in 
Singing, is injected into the Fleſh through the Tube. 

Within the Tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
imall ſharp-bearded Spears: In the Sting of a Waſp, he told 
Eight Beards en the Side of each Spear, ſomewhat like the 
Beards of Fiſh-hooks. | | | 

One of theſe Spears in the Sting or Sheath, lies with its 
Point a little before the other; to be ready, as ſhou'd ſeem, 
to be firſt darted into the Fleſh : which once fix'd, by means of 
its foremoſt Beard, the other then ſtrikes in too; and ſo they 
alternately pierce deeper and deeper, their Beards taking more 
and more hold in the Fleſh ; after which, the Sheath or 
Sting follows, to convey the Poiſon into the Wound ; which, 
that it may pſerce the better, is dran into a Point, with 
a ſmall Slit below that Point, for the two Spears to come out 
ar, | OD TE CLE 

By means of theſe Beards it is, that the Animal is forced 
to leave its Sing behind it, when diſturb'd, e er it can have 
Time to withdraw the Spears into their Scabbard. 

STINK or STENCH, a diſagreeable Smell exhaling from 
a corrupted or other Body; and which is prejudicial to the 
Noſe and Brain. See SMELL. FS 

A ſtinking Breath, is uſüally the Reſult either of diſeaſe 
Lungs, or of ſcorbutick Gums, c. | 

A. ſtinking Noſe, fetcr Naris, is the Reſult of a deep Ulcer 
within the Noſe, whence ariſe fetid Scabs, Sc. Its Cauſe; 
according to Galen, is a ſharp, putrid Humour falling from 
the Brain, or the Pyrceſſus Mamillares. - 

A ſtinking Noſe is reckoned by the Civillans, one of the 
legal Cauſes of annulling Marriage. . | 

STIPEND, Sripendium, among the Romans, ſignified 
the ſame with Tribute; and hence Stipendiarii were the ſame 
with Tyihutarii. See TrIBbrE. = 

 STIPULATION, in the Civil Law, the Act of Hipu- 
lating ; that is, of treating and concluding of Clauſes and 

Conditions to be inſerted in a Contract. See Taxzary and 
ConTRACT. | 
abundance of Cetemonies ; the firſt whereof was, that one 
Party ſhould e e and the other anſwer, to give his 
Conſent and oblige himſelf. * 

By the ancient Roman Law, no Body could Spulate, but 
for himſelf ; but as the Tabelliones were publick Servants, 
they were allowed to Stipulare fot their Maſters ; and ths 
Notaries ſiicceeding the Tabelliones, have inherited the ſame 
Privilege. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Stipula, a Straw 


Stipulations were anciently 12 at Rome, with 


| becauſe in making a Sale, a Straw was given the Purchaſer, 


in fign of a real Delivery. | 
Which Cuſtom is fill retain'd in ſome Parts of France, 
particularly at Verdun: The Cuſtom always has been on 
this Qccation, for the two Parties to break a Straw between 
them, and each take his Moiety; which they afterwards 
oin'd again, to * their Promiſe. USE 
The Stipilation had its Origin in the Lex Aquilia, and 
another Law of the Emperor Arcadius. , TH 
STIRROP, a Reſt or Support for the Horſe-man's Foot; 
ſerving to keep him firm ih his Seat, and enable him to 
mount. See SADDLE, | 
The great Art of a Cavalier in a Tournament, was to 
make his Antagoniſt loſe his $t7rr0p. 
For Combating, tis a Rule to have the Right Foot Srirrop 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the other. 5 
P29 Matthiolus 
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* Maithiolus obſerves, that the Turks have à knag 
iſoning their $tzrrops, with ſo ſubtile and penetrating a 
Poiſen, that it makes its Way through the Boots, and kills 
the Rider. F. Je Compte tells us, that the Tartars ride croſs- 
leg'd, and with their Stirrops exceedingly ſhort. 
 Stirrops are allowed a modern Invention. Menage obſerves, 
that St. erom is the firſt Author who mentions them. _ 

STOCK, in Gardening, &c. the Stem or Trunk of a 
Tree. See STEM. 

For Stocks of Fruit trees; the beſt to os on; are thoſe 
rais'd of Kernels of Wildings and Crabs of the moſt thriving 
Trees. 

Though the Fruit always take after the Graft ; yet the 
© Stock has ſome Influence, A wild Stork is always found to 
enliven a dull Apple. See ENGRAFTING. 

To have a Quantity of Stocks to graft on; old Trees are 
to be cut down within two Inches of the Ground, which 
will cauſe a multitude of Suckers to riſe from the Roots. 
When theſe are riſen Half a Yard, they are to be covered up 

with good Earth a Foot thick, and aſſoon as they have put 
forth Roots, in Winter are to be conveyed into the Nurſery, 
where, in a Year or two, they will be ready to Graft. Cherry 
Stccks, Plumb Stocks and Pear Stocks may be thus raifed 
from Suckers, as well as Stones or Seeds; but thoſe raiſed 
this latter way are prefer d. See Frv1 T-Tree, gc. 5 
SrTOCK&HISH or STOCK FISCH, in Commerce, a kind 
of dried, ſalted Fiſh ; of a greyiſh Aſh- colour, only the Belly 
ſomewhat whiter. See Fisn. | 

The Commerce of Stock. ſſſo is very confiderable in Holland, 
both from the great Con umption thereof in the Country, 
and from their Victualling their Veſſels therewith. Tis ſaid 
ro take its Name, from being as hard as a Stoch, or from its 
needing to be beaten with a Stick, to fit it for Eating. See 
FISHER. 

. STOCKING, that Part of the Cloathing of the Leg and 
Foot, which immediately covers their Nudity, and {kreens them 
from the Rigor of the Cold. Anciently, the only Stockings in 
Uſe, were made of Cloth or mill'd Stuffs ſew'd together; but 
fince the Invention of knitting and weaving Stockangs of Silk, 
Wooll, Cotton, Thread, Ec. the Uſe of cloth Stockings, is 
quite out of Doors. . 
The modern Stcckings, whether wove or knit, are a kind 
of Tiſſues form'd of an infinite Number of little Knots, 
call d Stitches, Loops or Maſbes, intermingled in one an- 


other. 
Knit STOCKINGS are wrought with Needles made of po- 


liſh'd Iron or Braſs Wire, which interweave the Threads, and 
form the Maſhes the Srccking conſiſts of. This Operation is 
call'd Knitting ; the Invention whereof it were difficult to fix 
preciſely ; though its commonly attributed to the Scorch, on 
this ground, that the firſt Works of this Kind came from 
thence. Tis added, that it was on this Account, that the 
Company of Stocking-knitters eſtabliſn'd at Paris in 1527, 


took for their Patron St. Fiacre; who is ſaid to have been 


the Son of a King of Sorland. 

Move $ToCKiNGs, are ordinarily very ne : They are ma- 
nufactured on a Frame Machine made of poliſh'd Iron; the 
Structure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, but withal exceed- 
ingly complex, ſo that *twere very difficult to deſcribe it well, 
buy reaſon of the Diverſity and Number of its Parts; nor is it 

even conceived, without a deal of Difficulty, when working 
before the Face. 

The Eng/ifh and French have greatly conteſted the Honour 
of the Invention of the Hoching- loom; but the Matter of 
Fact, waving all national Prejudices, ſeems to be this; That 
*twas a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeful and ſurprizing 
Machine ; who, finding ſome Difficulties in procuring an ex- 
clufive Privilege, which he required, to ſettle himſelf at 
Paris, went over into England, where his Machine was 
admired, and the Workman rewarded according to his Merit. 

The Invention thus imparted to the Eg/iſp ; they became 
ſo jealous hereof, that for a long Time it was forbid, under 
Pain of Death, to carry any of the Machines out of the 
Iſland, or communicate a Model thereof to Foreigners. But 
as *twas a Frenchman firſt inrich'd our Nation with it, ſo a 
Frenchman firſt carried it Abroad ; and by an extraordinary 
Effort of Memory and Imagination, made a Loom at Paris, 
on the Idea he had form'd thereof, in a Voyage he made to 
England. This Loom firſt ſet up in the Year 1656, has 
ſerved for the Model of. all thoſe fince made in France, 
Holland, Ec. 

STOCKS, in Ship-Carpentry, a Frame of Timber, and 
oreat Poſts, made aſhore, to build Pinnaces, Ketches, Boats 
and ſuch ſmall Craft, and ſometimes ſmall Frigates upon. 
See Sn1P and VESSEL. 

Hence we ſay, a Ship is on the Socks, when ſhe is a build- 
ing. 

STOICISM, the Doctrines and Opinions of Zeno's Fol- 
lowers, call'd Hicks. See STOICKS. 

STOl CES, a Sect of ancient Philoſophers, the Followers 
of Zeno; thus call'd from the Greek, goa, Porrico, in regard 
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ack of Zero uſed to teach under a Portico or Piazza 


ST 0 


The Author of this Sect, Zeno, was 773 
in Cyprus, inhabited by a Color of Tati, Tom 
he is ſuppoſed to have borrowed many of his Bu; Whence 
the Phenician Philoſophy, which many fearn, Pata fron” 
ſhewn was, itſelf, borrowed from the Fewiſh ſus Ps have 
loſophy ; though it muſt be allowed, there anc; loſer Phi 
Things in the Sroick Philoſophy, borrowed from Þ, 4 many 
Socrates's Row as from that of Moſes. | {ar wa 

Zeno making a trading Voyage from Cir; | 
richly loaden with Tories Pure was Shit Alen. 
from Port; upon which, we are told, conſultin th ot far 
how he ſhou'd beſt ſpend the reſt of his Life 'y Vee 
ſwer'd, ei CuyxporiCuo Tols vexgor, By becomin 7 my 
Colour with the-Dead ; upon which he applied bimfef * 
Study of the ancient iloſophers; became a 3 the 
Crates the Cynic ; but Laertius tells us, he had tov _ 
natural Modeſty to give in to the Cynic Impudence. * 

From Crates, he had recourſe to Aeuccrates, then t 
+." a: and at length began to think of inſtituting a 8 
To this Purpoſe, a foe, Portico, call'd from the p: 
Polignotus — the painted Portico, ak Nr 
Here uſing to walk and p iloſophize; he was ſoon ou a 
by a great Number of Diſciples, hence call'd Sroive} Stir 

He became exceedingly reverenc'd at Athens, for the Pr | 
bity and Severity of his Life and Manners, and the Confiflene 
thereof with his Doctrine ; inſomuch that the Athenians Þ 
creed him, when living, a golden Crown, and uſed in dubious 
Times to depoſite the Keys of the City with him; and after 
his Death, conſecrated an Altar to him. ; 

One of his chief Followers was Cleanthes, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Chryſippus, and he by Dicgenes Babyloning 
Antipater, Panetius and Poſſidonins, among the Greeks ; and 
by Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the Emperor Antoninus, Gt. 
among the Romans; and by Pantenus, and Clemens Alexgy. 
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arms, among the Chriſtians, 

The Stoicks cultivated Logicks, Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks 
Sc. but principally Ethicks. The principal of their Dogmata 
of the bre, Kinds, are as follows. 

That there are certain x&7&Aier, Comprehenfions ; 
which others call x, evo, common Notices or innate Ideas 
or Principles; and Cicero, Tachoate Intelligentiæ, Beginnings 
of Underſtanding ; naturally found in the Mind : That God 
is the ſeminal Cauſe of the Univerſe : That the World is an 
Animal; which Opinion the Stcicks maintain'd in common 
with the Platoniſis, by reaſon of God's inhabiting and in- 
forming every Part thereof, in quality of an Animi Munii, 
dee ANIMA. That Nature is an artificial Fire, tending to 
Generation: And, that the World is to be deſtroy'd at laſt by a 
Conflagration. | E | 

For the Morality of the Stoicks 5 twas couch'd much in 
Paradoxes : as, That a wiſe Man is void of all Paſſion or 
Perturbation of Mind : That Pain is no real Evil ; but that 
a wiſe Man is happy in the midſt of the ſevereſt Torture : 
That a wiſe Man is always the ſame, and always joytul; 
That none but a wiſe Man is free; all others are Servant; 
That none but a wiſe Man is Rich ; That none but a wiſe 
Man ought to be eſteem'd a King, Magiſtrate, Poet or Philo- 
ſopher; That all wiſe Men are great; That all Things are 
a wiſe Man's, who is contented with himſelf ; That wiſe 
Men are the only Friends, and the only Lovers; That ro- 
thing ever happens to a wiſe Man beyond ExpeQation ; That 
all Virtues are inſenſibly connected together; That all good 
Things are equal, and equally to be defired ; and that Good- 
neſs e. of no Increaſe or Diminution. Whether Virtue 
might be loſt or no, was hotly diſputed among them; C 
ſippus held it might, by Drunkenneſs and Atrabilis; Cer: 
thes, that it could not, by reaſon of the firm ua7#Aiv4, 
Comprehenſions. 8 

They own'd but one God; whom, however, they call d by 
various Names, as Mind. Fate, qupiter, Cc. by which the) 
did not mean various Things; but various Powers and Re- 
lations of the ſame Things. Providence, they express 
under the Name of Fate, which Cryſippus detines to be 4 
natural Series or Compoſition of Things mutually following 
each other by an immutable Nexus or Tie fix'd iron + 1 
Eternity, Laitly, they held, That the human Soul ſurvive 
after Death. See FATE, Ec. | 

STOLE, STOLA, a ſacerdotal Ornament, wore by tbe 
Romiſh Pariſh Prieſts over the Surplice, as a Mark of _ 
riority in their reſpective Churches; and by other oy 
over the Alb, at celebrating of Maſs ; in which Cafe, it 2 
acroſs the Stomach ; and by Deacons over the Leit Shou! - 
Scarf-wiſe, When the Prieſt reads the Goſpel tor any oe, 
he lays. the Bottom of his Sale on his Head. 80 

The Sola is a broad Swath or Slip of Stuff, hanging 
the Neck to the Feet, with Three Croſſes thereon. Prefs 

The Biſhops anciently pretended, that the Pariſh th : 
were never to appear before them, but in their NI n 
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| iy, they always preach in Steles, Tis ſup- 

Runde : enen of the Extremities of the ho 
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be iFving a long Robe or Veſtment. 
a e ef ——— Romans, Ec. was very different 
bat now in Uſe ; that being a kind of Robe fitter for 
from t than Men; tho' 'twas held a Robe of Honour 
W * Nations. Kings themſelves ſometimes uſed it, 
n pf enmes beſtowed it as a Reward of Virtue. 
and _ of the STOLE, the eldeſt Gentleman of his Ma- 
Cached chamber; whoſe Office and Honour it is, to pre- 
1 ar put on his Majeſty's firſt Garment or Shirt every 
— and to order the Things in the Chamber. See 
Ire SToLE, an Order of Knights inſtituted by 
h Kings of Arragon 3 though as to the particular Author, 
; Time of the Inititution, we are in the Dark. The firſt 
1 hear of it, is under Aphonſus V. who mounted 


me we | up, | | | 
le Tope in 1416. Juſtiniani takes it to have been in- 


ö bout the Year 1332. 
75 7 the Golden 8 k, a military Order at Venice; 
thus called from a golden S$!cle which the Knights wear over 
the Left Shoulder, reaching to the Knee, both before and be- 
hind, a Palm and a Half broad. None are raiſed to this 
Order but the Patricians or noble Yenerians. Fuſtinant 


oblerres, That the Time of rhe Inſtitution of this Order is 


unknown. R ; : 3 
STOMACH, Ventricle, in Anatomy, c. a hollow, mem- 


branous Organ, deſtined to receive the Food, and convert 
it into Chyle. See Foo, Dio kSTION, CuxLE, c. 

lis Form is longiſh, compared by ſome to a Gourd ; by 
others to a Bag-pipe. *Tis ſituate in the Epigaſtrium, de- 
dining a little further to the Left than the Right. Its up 

r Part is connected to the Diaphragm, the bottom to the 
(aul; the right Side to the Duodenum, and the Left to the 

een. | 

: [t has two Orifices, one at each end. The Left Orifice 
iscalled co ©, from our, Mouth; and alſo zagdia : This 
js join'd to the OEfophagus, of which it feems to be only 
a Continuation : By this Orifice, the Aliments enter the 
Stomach ; where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely 
to the PyJorus, or right Orifice, which is united to the firſt 
of the Inteſtines. See PyLORus. | 

Tae Stomach conſiſts of four Membranes or Coats; the 
frſt and inmoſt is form'd of ſhort Fibres, which ſtand per- 
endicularly upon the Fibres of the next Coat; they are to 
* een plainly towards the Pylorus : when the Sromach is 
ditended with Meat, theſe Fibres become thick and ſhort, 
Woilit they endeavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural 
Elaſticity, they contract the Cavity of the Stomach for the 
Attrition and Expulſion of the Aliments. This Coat is 
much larger than the reſt, being full of Plaits and Wrinkles, 
and chiefly about the Pylorus * Theſe Plaits retard the 
Chrle, that it run not out of the Stomach before it be 
lufticiently digeſted. In this Coat, there are alſo a great 
Nua ber of imall Glands which ſeparate a Liquor, which 
beſwears all the Cavity of the Stomach, and helps the Con- 
coton of the Aliments; for which Reaſon this Coat is 
called the Tyrica Glanduloſa. 

The Second is much finer and thinner ; it is altogether 
Nervous ; is of an exquiſite Senſe, and is called Nervoſa. 
The Third is Mufcular, being made of freight and 
circular Fibres z the ſtreight run upon the upper Part of the 
Hanach, between its ſuperior and inferior Orifices, and the 
circular run obliquely from the upper Part of the Somach 
to tne” Bottom. Of theſe, the innermoſt deſcends towards 
the right Side, and the outermoſt towards the Left; ſo that 
by their Action, both Ends of the Sromuch are drawn to- 
wards its Middle, and the whole is equally contracted 3; 
by their Contraction and continual Motion, the Attrition and 
Digeſtion of the Aliments, is in great meaſure performed, 
The fourth Tunic is common; it comes from the Perito- 


zum, The Homach ſends Veins to the Portz, and Branches 


— the Gaſtroepiplois, accompanied with others of the 
Celiac ; all lying immediately under the fourth Coat. 

The Eighth Pair of Nerves oives two conſiderable 
: marches to the Sromach, which are ſpread much about the 
= Orifice; by which it is render'd very ſenſible; whence 
"10, Proceeds the great Sympathy betwixt the Sromach, 
1 and Heart; on account whereof, Van Helmont thought, 

at the Soul had its Seat in the upper Orifice of the 
Srmech, | | 
0 the Motion of the Srouxcn; Dr. Pitt in the Philoſo- 
_ Tienſactious, acquaints us, that in diſſecting a Dog, 
Ae the periſtaltic Motion of the Guts continued 
| wb tne $79722c/1; the Pylorus, which is uſually found as 

: as the Diaphragma, being, in every Undulation, brought 
ap the very bottom of the Stomach; ſo that he could 
Yor eitly obſerve a Conſtriction in the middle of the 

ech, at every Motion downwards, paſling it in, ſo as to 

able to compreſs whatever was contained in its Cavity. 
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Theſe Motion, he vbſerves, were as regular as any he ever 
obſerved in the Guts; and adds, That he has fince obſerved 
the ſame in three others; whence one may lafely enough 
conclude it holds of all, See PERISTALTIC. 

Hence, we eaſily fee the Reafon of the quick Diſtribution 
of the Nouriſhment ; the Food being no ſooner opened by 
the Drink and Spittle, Cc. than it has a free Motion through 
the Pylorus into the Inteitines, from this Compreſſion in the 
middle of the Stomach. See Ix TESTINES. 

Ruminating Animals have four Stomachs; yet 'tis ob- 
ſerved that ſome of theſe, which have four in Europe, have 
only two in A/rica, probably by reaſon the Herbs in Africa 
are more nouriſhing. See RumiNanr. 

Birds that live ordinarily of Seeds; cover'd with a tough 
Rind, have a kind of Somach call'd the Crop or Gizzern, 
conſiſting of four large Muſcles without-fide, and a hard 
callous Membrane within, See GizzERN. 

Such as live on Fleſh, as Eagles, Vulturs, &c, have only 
one. See CaRnivorovs, Gr anivorovs, c. | 

STOMACHIC, a Medicine that ſtrengthens the Stomach ; 
and promotes the Office of Digeſtion. See STomacny. 

Ot this Kind are Wormwood, Rhubarb, Mint, Maſtic, 
Aloes, Pepper, Cinnamon, Aromatick Bitters, &c. good 
Wine is alſo a Stomachic. 

STOMACHI1c, in Anatomy, is applied to the Arteries, 
Veins, Cc. of the Stomach 5 call'd alſo Gaſtric. See 
GASTRIC. 


The Syomachic Veins terminate in the Trunk of the Vena 


Porta, and the Splenic Vein. | 

The Sromachic Arreries ariſe from the Caliac. 

The Sromachic Nerves come from the Eighth Pair. 

STONE, in Natural Hiſtory, a hard, ſolid, mineral 
Body, neither fuſtble nor malleable, form'd, in Succeſſion of 
Time, in the Body of the Earth. See Foss1r. 


Origin and Formation of STONES. 


For the Origin and Formation of Stones, M. Tourneſort; 
on his Return from the Eaſt, in the Year 1702, propoſed 
to the Royal Academy, a new Theory. | 
On a curious Survey of the famous Labyrinth of Crete, 
he obſerved, that ſeveral People had Engraven their Names 
in the living Rock, whereof its Walls are form'd ; and; 
what was very extraordinary, the Letters whereof they 
conſi ſted, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have been 
at firſt (being all cut with Knife-points) were prominent, 
and ſtood out from the Surface of the Rock, like ſo many 
Bafſo-Relievo's, See LapyrINTH: | 

This is a Phænomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, 
than by ſuppoſing the Cavities of the Letters fill'd inſenſibly, 
with a Matter iſſuing from out of the Subſtance of the 
Rock; and which even iſſued in greater Abundance than 
was neceſſary for filling the Cavity. Thus is the Wound 
made by the Knife healed up, much as the Fracture of a 
broken Bone is conſolidated by a Callus, form'd of the 
extravaſated nutritious Juice, which riſes above the Surface 
of the Bone: And this Reſemblance is the more juſt ; as the 
Matter of the Letters was found whitiſh, and the Rock 
itſelf greyiſh, x | 

Something very like it, is obſerved in the Barks of Trees, 
wherein Letters have been cut with the Knife ; ſo that the 
Poet had Reaſon to ſay, That the Characters grew as the 
Trees themſelves grew: Creſcent ie, creſcetis amores. 

M. Tournefort ſupports his Opinion by ſimilar Calus's 
apparently form'd in ſeveral other Stones, which re-unite 
them, after, by Accident, they have been broken, 

From theſe Obſervations, it follows, that there are Stones 
which grow in the Quarries, and of Conſequence that are 
fed; that the ſame Juice which nouriſhes them, . ſerves to 
rejoyn their Parts when broken; juſt as in the Bones of 
Animals, and the Branches of Trees, when kept up by 
Bandages; and in a Word, that they vegetate. 

There is, then, no room to doubt but that they are orga- 
nized; or that they draw their nutritious Juice from the 
Earth. This Juice muſt be firſt filtrated and prepared in 
their Surface; which may be here eſteem'd as a kind of 
Bark, and hence it muſt be convey'd to all the other Parts. 

'Tis highly probable, the Juice which fill'd the Cavities 
of the Letters, was brought thither from the bottom of its 
Roots; nor is there any more Difficulty in conceiving this, 
than in comprehending how the Sap ſhould paſs from the 
Roots of our largeſt Oaks, to the very Extremities of their 
higheſt Branches, 


It muſt be owned, the Heart of theſe Trees is exceeding- 


ly hard; and yet thoſe of Hl, call'd Iron Mood, Guiacum 
and Ebony, are much harder. Coral is as hard in the Sea 
as out of it; and Sea Muſhrooms, which every Body allows 
to grow, are true Stones, and fo, like the common Stones, 

are uſed in America to make Lime of. 
None, we believe, ever doubted that Shells grow by 
means of a nutritious Juice; and yet this Juice is conyey'd 
along 
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Mong the narrow Canals of theſe exceſñvely hard Bodies, 
as well as through thoſe of Plants, which are much leis 
hard. See SHELL. | 

Some Stones, then, muſt be allow'd to vegetate and grow 
like Plants: But this is not all; probably they are generated 
in the ſame Manner; at leaſt there are abundance of Stones, 
whoſe Generation is inconceivable, without ſuppoſing they 
come from a kind of Seed, wherein the organical Parts of 
the Stones are wrapped up in little; as thoſe of the largeſt 
Plants are in their Grains. | e 

The Stones, call d Cornu Ammonis, Lapis ꝓudaicus, 
Aﬀltroites, thoſe of Helene and Horence, the ſeveral kinds 
of Pyrites, Sea Muſhrooms, Cryitals of the Rock, and an 
Infinity of other Srones, ſuppoſe their ſeveral Seeds; as much 
as Muſhrooms, Truffles, and various Kinds of Mofles, whoſe 
Seeds were never yet diſcovered. See MusnRoom, CRYSTAL, 
Cor AL, Oc. | 24 

How ſhould the Cornu Ammonis, which is conſtantly in 
Figure of a Volute, be form'd without a Seed, containing 
that ſame Structure in little? Who moulded it ſo artfully ? 
And where are the Moulds? Far from this, theſe Kinds of 


Stones are found in the Earth, like common Flints, Nor 


were either Moulds or any thing like them, ever diſcover'd. 
See Cornvu Ammonts. h | 
M. Tournefort examines the ſeveral Kinds of Stones above- 
mentioned, and finds them under the ſame Neceſlity of Seed, 
Again, that immenſe Quantity of Flints, wherewith the 
eng! Arles is cover'd, is a ſtrong Argument in behalf of 
this Theory. | 3 
The Country there, for 20 Miles round, is full of roundi ſh 
Flints; which are {till found in equal abundance, to whatever 
Depth you dig. M. Pereiſc, who firſt propoſed the Gene- 
ration of Stones by means of Seeds (though he took the 
Word Sed ina very different Senſe from M. Tournefort) firſt 
brought this extraordinary Campagne as a Proof thereof. 
In effect, how could ſo many ſimilar Flints be form'd ? 
There is no ſaying they are coeval with the World, with- 
out aſſerting at the ſame time, That all the Sroues in the 
Earth were produced at once; which were to go directly con- 
trary to the Obſervations above-mentioned. 
Among the Seeds of Stones, M. Tournefort obſerves, there 
are ſome, which don't only grow ſoft by the Juices of the 
Earth, but even become liquid. Theſe, then, if they penetrate 
the Pores of certain Bodies, grow hard, petrify and afſume 
the Figure or Impreſſion of the Body: Thus what we call 
Pedlinites, Conchites, Mytulites, Oſtracites, Nautilites, Echi- 


mites, 8c. are real Stones, the liquid Seeds whereof have 


inſinuated into the Cavities of the Shells, call'd Pecten, 
Concha, Mytutns, Oſirea, Nautilus, Echinus. 

On the contrary, if thoſe liquid Seeds fall on Flints, on 
Shells, Sand, &gc. they incloſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies, and 
fixing between them, form a kind of Cement, which yet 
grows like other S!oues. Tis highly probable that ſuch 
Rocks as are only an Aſſemblage of maiticated Flints have 
been form'd by a Number ot theſe liquid Seeds; in like 
Manner as the Quarries full of Shells; unleſs the Rocks 
have envellop'd theſe Bodies in their Growth. 

He adds, that there are Seeds of real Stones incloſed in the 
Spawn of certain Shell-ſi ſſi; as well as that hard ſolid 
„ pore deſtin'd to the forming their Shells, | | 

There is a particular Kind of Shell-fiſh, call'd Pholas, 
which is never found any where but in Cavities of Flints, 
which are always found exactly fitted to receive them. 


Now, tis highly improbable the Fiſh ſhould come and dig 


ſuch a Nitch to ſpawn in; tis much more likely, the Srones 
they are found incloſed in, were at firſt ſoft ; and that the 


Matter they are form'd of, was originally found in the Spawn, 


in like Manner as the Matter which forms the Egg-ſhell, is 
really found in the Seed thereof. 

From the whole, he concludes, that the Seed of Stones, 
and even of Metals, is a kind of Duſt, which probably falls 
from them while they are alive, i. e. while they continue to 
vegetate as above. This Duſt may be compared to the Seeds 
of ſeveral Plants, as thoſe of Ferns, Capillaries, Moſſes, 
Truffles, c. which no Microſcope e'er yet diſcover d; 
though their Exiſtence is not at all doubted. 

Probably Flints and Pebbles are among Stones, what 
Truffles are among Plants: Nor is this Opinion new 
Pliny aſſures us, That Theophraſtus and Mutianus believed, 
that Stones produced Stones: And Gregory Nazzanzen adds, 
that there were Authors who even believed that Srozzes made 
Love, Ess xa d yauT rat Seoudg por O, Poem. de 
Virein. 

M. Geoffroy accounts for the Origin and Formation of 
Stones, in a different Manner. 

He lays it down as a Principle, that all Stones, without 
Exception, have been Fluid; or at leaſt a ſoft Paſte, now 
dried and harden' d; witneſs the Stoves wherein are found 
foreign Bodies; witneſs, alſo; figured Stones, Qc. | 

On this Principle, he examines the Formation of the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Stones; and ſhews, that the Earth alone ſuffices 
for the ſame, independent of all Salts, Sulphurs, c. The 


D 


A Scheme of the ſeveral Kinds of SToxzs from Biſup 


metallic Particles contain'd in Flints. 9; 8 
but theſe are only Accidents; rag er diet Cl t 
ſtances the Saphirs and Emeralds of Auver mi ich, b Ty 
all their Colour by a moderate Fire conſuming which log 
Parts ; but without any Damage to their T. Wetalli 
ay being hereby render'd mere Cryſtals, "Parence ; 
o view Rock Cryſtal, indeed, one would not take: 
Earth ; and yer Earth it muſt be, not Water elite f 
the Foo imagin d. See CRYSTAL. ongear d, as 
r. Geoffroy conceives two Kinds of little n:: 
in the N Thoſe of the firſt Kind, * bart 
thin Lamellz, equal to each other, or near] 60 W fine, 
when theſe meet together, from any Cauſe 3 Nan, 
ſufficient Quantity; the Regularity and Equalit 751 Wa 
Figures determines them to range themſelves e 4 thei 
regularly ; and thus to form a homogeneous > Har: 
which is very hard, from the immediate Contact of cba | 
and very tranſparent, by reaſon of their regular Dif ben 
which leaves à free Paſſage to the Rays of igt n tion 
* N wn CRYSTAL. | ) Way; 
e Parts of the ſecond Kind have all ki : | 
Figures; and muſt accordingly form Aemblags 2 
much opaker and leis hard. Now Cryſtal is form d : 1 
of Parts of the firlt Kind; and all other Stones of ooo 
ture of the two kinds of Parts together: This Mixtur 1 
abſolutely neceflary, in order to unite and bind together th 
Parts of the ſecond Kind, and give them a Hardneſs 1 
Conſiſtence, without which they would only make 1 
or Duſt. Water, now appears the fitteſt Vehicle, to U 
the Parts of the firſt Kind, This is ſeen from ſeveral uu 
iying Springs, which incruſtate the Pipes through nh 
their Waters are convey'd, or even ſolid Bodies laid in them 
5 ſome _ Soon yay does not diſſolve thoſe earth 
arts; it on eeps them in Fuſion, as it . 
wherewith Plants 15 1 : Coce the Jie 
« 5 Hum — 8 _ earthy Particles of the firſt 
ind, M. Geoffroy calls the Stony or Cryſtalline %; 
whereof thoſe Bodies are primarily form'd. n e 

Srbxks are of various Kinds, with regard to the Places 
they are produced in: the moſt ordinary are under Ground: 
others in the Bodies of Men and other Animals ; others 
ſeem to be generated by the Sea, as Pumice, Oc. and others 
the Effect of a petrifying Virtue in certain Waters. 

Of theſe, ſome ſerve fimply for Magnificence and Om. 
ment; as all thoſe called 

Precious STONES 3 which make the Commerce of Lapi- 
daries and Jewellers. See PRE cIOUS Stone. 

Others, much uſefuller, if one might eredit all the Virtues 
attributed to them, are uſed in Medicine, ſuch as Nexo, 
eus Stone, Eagles Stone, Oc. See Bxzoar, c. 

Others, again, are uſed in Painting; either to prepare 
Colours from, by 2 and grinding them, or to be 
uſed as Crayons or Pencils for Deſigning; of which Number 
are the Armenian Stone, Black Lead, Rudale, &c. 

Laſtly, much the greateſt Quantity, and thoſe too of the 
moſt immediate and common Uſe, are thoſe employ'd in 
Building; ſuch as HFee-ftone, Marble; Lime-ſtone, Fire-ſunt, 
Oc. each of which ſee under their proper Articles, 


Wilkins, 


Stones are either Vulgar, Middle-priced, or Precious. 

1. Yulgar STONEs, or ſuch as are of little Price, ate 
diſtinguiſhable by their different Magnitudes, Uſes, and Cor 
ſiſtence, into the | 


Greater Magnitudes of Sone, uſed either about 
Buildings, whether of 
f Walls ; chiefly being of a 2 
7 ſofter Conſiſtence, whether Natural or Factitious. 
Free Stone 
1 2 Brick 
Harder Confiſtence ; not eaſily yielding to the Todl 
of the Workman, growing either in 
Great Maſles. 
Ragg 
| 2) Leſſer Maſſes ; whether ſuch as ate for 
their Figure, 7 
More knobbed, and une qual; uſed for the ſi 
of Fire, either the more common, which 1 fel 
heavy; or the leſs common, which is more he?!) 
as _ ſomething in it of a metalline Mixtur* 
Flint. | 
Marchaſite, Fire-ſtcne. 
More round and even. 
4 Pebble. ; 
> Roof, or Pavement, being of a laminated Figur 
either Natural or Factitious. 
Slate 
| 3 3 Tile -- 
Metals, either {or the 


Sharpenits 


earthy 
Juices 


ie firſt 
Fuice, 
Places 
ound; 
others 
hers, 


gut, 


enicg 


8 


l 


Whet-jtone. 
6 3 Tiuch-ſone. : IC — 
lining. or cutting of them; being either of a more 
Fon oy and ſoft, or of a more hard Conſiſtence. 


4 Pumice. h 
"0 3 Wk 
itudes, either more, leis or minute. 
(Lei Magn! Sand. 
8 Gravel. 


il ile priced 8 rox s, are either of a 
2 


10; iture, or capable of it; whether of a 
; Shining N fe Kar and more ſoft Conſiſtence, 
* Alabaſter, EY | 
Sometimes White, ſometimes Black or Green, and ſome- 
times variegated with Veins, growing in greater or 


Maſſes. 
RT Marble, Porphyry, 
2 2 Agat. 


spotted with Red, upon a greeniſh Colour, or with Spots 


or Gold-colour upon Blue. | 
Jalpis, Heliotrope. 
3 ; azul, Azure Stone. 
arency, either 
1 z hater Natural or Factitious 
| 5 Cryſtaline 
42 Glaſs, 
Fiſſil into Flakes, either greater or leſſer; . | 
s Selenite, Myſcovia Glaſs, Iſing Glaſs, Spar. 
| 5 7 Talk, | | | 
Relation to Metals, attracting Iron, or making of Braſs, 
5 Load- tone 
6 Cadmia, Calaminaris. 
Incombuſtible Nature. 
7 Amiantus. 
Strange Original; not being properly Minerals, though 
uſually reckoned amongſt them; but either a ſubmarine 
Plant, or ſuppoſed to proceed from a liquid Bitumen, 
raline. | 


N 8 8 Ambet. 


2” Precious SToNEs J; which ſee under the Article 
Pazciovs Stone. | CE 5 

STONE is alſo a certain Quantity or Weight of ſome Com- 
modities : 5 
A Stone of Beef at London, is the Quantity of Eight 
pounds: In Hereforaſpire, Twelve Pounds; in the North, 
Sixteen Pounds. A Stone of Glaſs is Five Pounds; of Wax, 
Eight Pounds. 

A Stone of Wooll (according to the Statute 11. H. 7.) 
oupht to weigh Fourteen Pounds, yet in ſome Places it is 
more, in others leſs ; as in G/ouceſterſiire, Fifteen Pounds; 
in Herefor aſpire Twelve Pounds. 5 
Among Horſe-Courſers, a Stone is the Weight of Fourteen 
Pounds. | | 

Building STONE : Of this there are ſeveral Kinds; the 
principal among us, are Marble, Fire-ſlone, Purbec-ſtone, 
Rag. ſone, Alabaſter, Free-ſtone and common Stone; of all 
which, except the two laſt, we have ſpoke under their proper 
Article; which ſee. | 

For Free- ſtone, that dug in the Peninſula of Portland, and 
thence call d Portland ſtone, is much uſed ; being ſofter and 
whiter than Purbec-ſtone, and is commonly raiſed out of 
the Quarries in bigger Blocks than that, Some alſo call 
Rigate or Fire-ſtone, Free-ſtone. 5 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, That a competent Knowledge of the 
Manner of the Sap or Juice found in Stones uſed in Building, 
is of the laſt Importance; the ſame Stone dug out of the ſame 
Quarry at one Seaſon, being found to moulder away in a few 
Winters, which dug at e A Seaſon, will brave the Weather 
for many Ages; and that there are others, which though 
dug at the proper Seaſon, yet make but fuinous Buildings, 
if uſed at an improper Seaſon. | 

The fame Author adds, That as there are ſome ſort of 
Stones which will decay in a few Years, there are others will 
not have attain'd their full Hardneſs in 30 or 40 Years, or 
even much more. See PorPHYRY. 

For the drawing of SToxz out of the Quarry. See 

UVARRY, 


E: - 
Precious STONE \ PRECIous. 
Bolonian STONE BoLoONIAN, 
Eagles STONE ErirEs. 
Fewiſh STONE 18 
Pumice STONE \ Sce UMICE. 

Touch SroNk Tovcn. 

Emery STONE EmMxRy. 
Infernal SroNk LAP IS. 
Calamine STONE CALAMINARIS. 
Philoſophers SToxk PHILOSOPHERS, 


FF 
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STons, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe call'd alſo Calculus, and 
Lithiaſis,z and, occaſionally, the Gravel. See Carcuivs, 
LiTHiAs81s and GA ATE. | 

It conſiſts of a /?ony Concretion, form'd either in the Blad- 
der or Kidneys ; which prevents the Diſcharge of Urine, and 
occaſions violent Pains. See B.avDer and RIDN EVS. 

The Sone is generated, according to ſome Authors, of the 
earthy viſcid Parts of the Blood, harden'd, in courſe of Time, 


by the Heat of the Kidneys ; much after the manner as Brick 


18 baked in a Furtlace AD 
Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes the Hrone generated of the harder 


Parts of. the Urine, pent up by the Straightneſs of the Ducts, 


and _ into Contact and Coheſio n. 
Eimuller aſeribes the Stone, ſometimes to the ſtonv and 
metallic Particles of our Foods and Drinks, which the Reins; 


through Weakneſs and Relaxation thereof, cannot eject; but 


more uſually to the unequal Strength of the Kidneys: 
Whence it is that we ſee one Kidney breed Stones, and the 
other ſound, | 1 5 
The Srone in the Bladder, is firſt form'd in the Pelvis of 
the Kidneys, whence falling into the Bladder, it becomes 
augmented by new Lamellæ or Coats. See PELVIs. 
he Diagnoſtic Signs of the Stone in the Ki ineys, are, 
| bo A fix'd, obtuſe Pain in the Region of the Loins, appear- 
ing like a Weight loading the Reins. As the Stone falls out 
of the Pelvis into the Ureter, the Pain is exceedingly acute 
and racking, which holds till either the Stone be got into the 
Bladder, or returned again to the Pelvis, 2* An faflexibility 
of the Spina Dorfi, from the Extenſion and Compreſſion of 
the Nerves. 30 A Stupor of the Thigh and Leg of that 
Side, from the Conſent of Parts. 4 A RetraQtion of the 
Teſticle. 5% A — {mall Quantity of Urine, either thin 
and limpid, or bloody. But aſſoon as the Sone is got into 


the Bladder, the Urine becomes thick, turbid, blackiſh and 


in great Quantity. : | 
The Diagnoſtics of the Slone in the Bladder, are a Senſe 


of Heavineſs in the Perinzum and 20; = 2p Region, a perpe- 


tual and troubleſome Defire of making Water, which is 
followed with a ſharp Pain, principally in the Glans of. the 
Penis, whence a Prolapſus of the Anus. But the ſureſt Way 
of finding it, is by the Touch; vis, by thruſting the Finger 
'or a Catheter up the Anus. 


The Cure of the Srone, is either by a Liquor that will 


diſſolve or break the concrete Stone; ſo as it may be evacuated 
Piece-meal ; which is call'd a Lithontriptic; or by enlarging 
the Capacities of the Veſſels ; or by the Operation of Cutting, 
call'd Litbotomy. ; h 8 

We have yet no aflured Lirhontriptic known, how many 
ſoever may pretend to it; the moſt noted, are Daffey's 


Elixir, Zipping's Liquor, and Ragerss Powder. See LI THON- 


TRIP TIC. | 

The moſt uſual Cure is by Cutting; the various Manners 
whereof, ſee under LirmoTomy. 2 | 

In ſome deſperate Caſes, the Srone has been known to make 
itſelf a Way through the Spinal Muſcles 

Dr. Lifter obſerves, that Srones are found, not only in the 


Bladder and Kidneys, but alſo in the pituitary Ducts, 


the Brain, Liver, Lungs, Ventricle, Inteſtines and Joints of 
the Hands and Feet; to which may be added, that in the 
Philaſophical Tranſactions, we have likewiſe Accounts of 
Stones in the Pineal Gland, the Heart, Gall, Bladder, Cc. 

The Stone, Etmuller ſays, is not a Diſeaſe, but the Pro- 
duct of a Diſeaſe : The Diſeaſe, properly, is the Lirhiaſis, 
or the Diſpoſition of the Kidneys and Bladder to generats 
ones. | | 55 Op 

Stones ate diſtinguiſh'd into three Kinds, White, Red 
and Yellow ; which laſt are the moſt uſual, Deckers recom- 
mends calcin'd Egg-ſhells as excellent in all Suppreſſions of 
Urine: Hamilton, Linked Oil, and Mr. Boyle, the Herb 
Arſemart. . e | 

STONE-Z/ue, a mineral Preparation, properly eall'd 
Smalt. See SMALT. EN 9 

STONE-Henge, in Antiquity, a fam'd Pile or Monument, 
on Salisbury Plain, fix Miles diſtant from that City. 

It conſiſts of three Ranks of huge rough Sone, ranged 
one within another, ſome of them Twenty-eight Feet high, 
and Seven broad; N others, laid acroſs their Heads, 
and faften'd by Mortaiſes ; ſo that the whole muſt have an- 
ciently hung together, DTS 

I 3 ſtrangely at a loſs, as to the Origin, Uſe; 
Structure, dsc. of this wonderful Fabricxk. Moſt of them 
allow the Srones to be artificial, and to have been made on 
the Spot ; which is the more probable, as we are pretty well 
aſſured the Ancients had the Art of making Stones with Sand 
and a ſtrong Lime or Cement; and as the Stones are too big 
for any Land Carriage ; and yet are in a Plain, which for 


| ſome Miles round, ſcarce affords any Stones at all. 


The Legends give us various other Accounts ; ſome will 
have them brought miraculouſly by St. Patrick from Ireland, 
others, Soc. ; | 8 

As to its Uſe, ſome Antiquaries take it to have been an 
ancient Temple of the Drii ds, others of the Romans, des 
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dicated to Cæius; in which they are confirm d by its having 
been open atop. Others, reading it Sone Hengif, maintain 
it to have been a Monument erected in Memory of Hengiſt, the 
firſt General of the Saxons in Zng/and : And others, to name 
no more, will have it a Funeral Monument, raiſed to that 


brave Romanc-Briton, Aurelius Ambroſius ; to which 


Opinion, ſome Circumſtances of his Actions, and ſtill re- 
5 Latin Name of the Place (Mons Ambroſii) and that 
very ancient Welſh Proverb, Mal givaiſh Emrys, Like the 
Work of Ambroſius, give ſome Countenance. : 
STOOL, in Medicine. A Ts ſaid to be voided by 
Stool, when it is diſcharged by the Anus or Fundament. See 


Anvs. Se 
In the gen. x ge Tranſactions, we have Inſtances of 
fick Perſons voiding factitious Stones, Balls, Sc. by Stool. 
See ExcREMENT. 

STOOMING of Wine; is a putting Bags of Herbs, or 
other Ingredients into it. See WINE. 
 STOOPING, in Falconry, is when an Hawk being upon 
her Wings, at the Height of her Pitch, bends down violently 
to take the Fowl. 


STOPS 5 Poi Ns. 
STOPPING $ 7 Grammar. ren 


STORAX or STYRAX, a reſinous odoriferous Gum, 
brought from Syria; whereof there are three Kinds, vis. 


the red Storax, Sturax Calamita, and liquid Storax. 


The red Storax, call'd alſo Jenes Incenſe, is a Gum or 
Reſin oozing out at an Inciſion made in the Trunk and 
bigoeſt Branches of a Tree, call d S/orax, not unlike our 
Quince Tree. Its Fruit is of the Size of a Filberd, and con- 
tains a white, oily Kernel, of a Smell JEN like Storaæ. 

It muſt be choſen in a Maſs, of a reddiſh Colour, ſoft and 
fat, and of an agreeable Smell, bearing no Reſemblance to 
liquid Storax. | | 

That in Cakes, in Balls, Sc. is all ſophiſticated 5 and 
only a wretched Compoſition of Jiqui4 Storax, and the 
Impurities of the true red Srorax and other Drugs, That in 
Powder is ſtill worſe. | 

Red Storax is of ſome Uſe in Medicine; and is alſo uſed 

the Perfumers, and often ſubſtituted for Incenſe. 

The Srorax Calamita, thus call'd from the Ruſhes or 


Quills, in Latin, Calami, it was anciently ag e in, is, 


in reality, only a Compoſition of ſeveral excellent Drugs, and 
among the reſt, of red Storax, whence its Name; though 
Authors have hitherto taken it for a natural Gum, different 
from the red Storax. 

It muſt be choſen in fine white Tears, very dry, and not 
bitter; ſometimes tis in reddiſh Maſſes, full of theſe whitiſh 
Tears, only mix'd with a ruddy Subſtance. Theſe two 
Kinds are eſteem'd excellent Pectorals, Stomachicks and Ce- 
phalicks. | | 

Liquid Storax, is a kind of factitious Roſin, of a greyiſh 
Colour, - compoſed of true Storax, common Rofin of the 
Pine, Oil and Wine, beaten with Water, into the Confiſtence 
of an Unguent. The Druggiſts alſo call it Stacte, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it, and ſell it for the better Price. See STAcTE. 

The beſt is that of Holland. Tis eafily kept in a Cellar, 


| by pouring Water on it from Time to Time, Tis an In- 
groede 
excellent againſt the Scorbutus and Gangrene. 


ent in an Unguent which Experience has ſhewn to be 


STORGE, a Greek Term, ron, frequently uſed by 
Naturaliſts, to fignify that Parental Inſtinct, or natural 
Affection, which all, or moſt Animals bear their Young. 
See IxsTIN CT. 0 

This Storge is an admirable Principle implanted by the 
All-wiſe Creator throughout the Animal World, for the 
Preſervation thereof; and is govern'd by ſuch Rules as make it 
beſt contribute thereto. By means of this, with what Care 
and Alacrity do they nurſe their Young? and what Dangers 


will they avoid for their Security ? Even the moſt timorous 


Animals, which at other times fly the Face of Men, Dogs, 
Sc. will, for the ſake of their Young, expoſe themſelves. 
Thus Hens inſtead of flying from, will aflault ſuch as 


| meddle with their Brood; and Partridges, &er their Young 


can fly, will frequently drop down before the Dogs, firſt at 


leſs, then at greater Diſtances, to dodge and draw them off, 


from purſuing their Young. With what Concern do others 
lead about their Young in Places of Safety? and ſome even 
admit them for Shelter into their Bowels. | 

Thus the Opoſſum, Dr. Tyſon obſerves, has a curious Bag 
on purpoſe for the ſecuring and carrying about her Young ; 
and ſome ſay, the Teats lie in it. "The ſame Author 1 
from Oppian, that the Dog: fiſn upon any Storm or Danger, 
receives her Young into her Belly, which come out again 
_ the Fright is over. The Squatina and Glaucus do the 

ike. 

With what Tenderneſs doothers ſeek and prepare the Food 
for their Young, teach them to ſuck, cheriſh or lull them to 
Reſt, £9c. like ſo many Nurſes, deputed by the Creator to 
take Care of his Creatures? And till in Proportion, as they 


[ 134 ] 


their Nurſes, in placing them Ow on the ſame Side the 


row up and become fit to look to t TEE 
. 29k 1 at length, when no longer ages th Fuge 
tinct. Mr. Ray o ſerves, that y ung Doves ones ex. 
Meat firſt eat by the Dam, and fodden à- While © fd Vith 
lobe. And Cluſius obſerves, that the old nr F Pro- 
takes no Food but from the Male, after this Manns, #i%ian 

The Returns made by the Young to the Parent . 
when grown old, are not leſs conſiderabl ; ; ina] 
of Rats, that they nouriſh their aged Parents with ny lays 
Piety. eminent 

St, Ambroſe, and after him Olaus Magnus, ob 


Crane, that when their Parents, through old A 55 of the 


of their Feathers, and left half naked, their © vere 
ſtand around them, and cheriſh them with the Pring 
Feathers; that they ſeek Food for them 5 and when N nity 
as it often happens, repairs their Decays, and reſtore, ©.” 
- 1 1 ain, they take them up by Turns 9 2 

ings, and habituate their unpractiſed Limb d 
Art of Flying. a : ie thr acen 

STOVE, in Building, a Hot-houſe or 
FIRE, CHIMNEY, Sc. l 5 88 dee 

Palladio obſerves, that the Ancients uſed to warm the; 
Rooms with certain ſecret Pipes, which came throu X y 
Walls, conveying Heat to ſeveral Parts of the Houſe f. 
one common Furnace. Whether this were a common Cute, 
ſays Sir Henny Wotton, or a Curioſity, we cannot determine? 
but it was certainly, both for Profit and Uſe, far beyond 1, 
German Stoves. 35 

Srovx, among Confectioners, a little Cloſet well cloſed 0 
all Sides, wherein are ſeveral Stories or Rows of Shelves 
made of Wiars one above another, for the drying of Swe. 
meats, | 

STOWAGE, is a Place where Goods are flow'd or lid 
up ; or the Money paid for ſuch a Place. | 

STRABISMUS, an ill Diſpoſition of the Eye, which 
makes it look a-{quint. 

This Indiſpoſition conſiſts in a Retraction of the Ball of 
the Eye, towards one Side; occaſion'd by a Convulſion, or a 
Palfie of one of its Muſcles. 

Children are apt to acquire it through the Careleſneſß of 


Light, or of any other remarkable O 
to turn their Eyes that Way. 

To remedy it, Care is to be taken, that the Light, or other 
notable Body, be placed on the other fide of them; or elſe a 
Mask put on them, the Holes whereof are ſo diſpoſed, as that 
to ſee through them, the Child be obliged to turn his Eyes 
the oppoſite Way. The Word is form'd from the Greek 
Sab io ſibs, which ſignifies the ſame. 

STRAIGHT, or, as ſome chuſe to write it, Streight, or, 
as Others, Strait, in r a narrow Sea, or Gut 
Mut up between Lands on either Side, and affording a 
Paſſage out of one great Sea into another. 

The moſt celebrated Streight in the World, is that of 
Gibraltar, which is about 130 Miles long and 12 broad, 
Joining the Mediterranean Sea, with the Atlantic Ocean. 

The SrrergÞt of Magellan, diſcover'd in 1520 by J. Mt- 
gellan. It was uſed ſome time, as a Paſſage out of the North 
into the Sourh Sea; but fince the Year 1616, that the Srreiglt 
of Te Maire has been diſcovered, the former has been diſuſed ; 

oth becauſe of its Length, which is full 300 Miles, and 
becauſe the Navigation thereof is very dangerous, from the 
Waves of the North and South Seas meeting herein, andclaſh- | 


ject that occaſions them 


ing. 
The Srreight at the Entrance of the Baltic, is calld the 
Sound. See SOUND. | 

That between England and France, Le Pas de Calais, Ot 
the Channel. The Streighrs of Babalmanaa, of Weigats, of 
ſſo, of Anian, of Davis and Hudſon, Qc. 

STRAIGHT is alſo uſed in Geography, for an Iſthmus or 
Neck of Land between two Seas; preventing the Communici- 
tion thereof. See Is THMus. 

STRAIN or Sprain, a violent Extenſion of the Sinews 
or Tendons of ſome Muſcle. See TEN DON. 

STRAND and Stream, in ancient Cuſtoms, a Freedom 
from all Impoſitions upon Goods or Veſſels by Land ot 
Water. 

STRANDED, (from the Saxon Strand, i. e. a Shore Or 
Bank of the Sea or a great River) is when a Ship is b) 
Tempeſt or ill Steerage, run on Ground, and ſo periſhes. 

STRANGER, in Law, has a ſpecial Signification, for 
a Perſon who is not Privy or Party to an Act: As, a $1087 
to a Judgment, is he to whom a Judgment does not belong; 
in which Senſe it ſtands directly contrary to Party or PN): 

STRANGURY, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe occafioning | 
very frequent and involuntary Emiſſion of Urine, in very im- 
Quantities, and, as it were, Drop by Drop; with an inten 
Pain. See Urine. | i ch 

It ariſes from the too great Acrimony of the Urine, whic - 
vellicating the Nervous Parts of the Bladder, occaſions a con 
tinual Inclination to urine, 


New 


i 


R 


New Peet the Stranguny. | 
uſed o_ 8 ns or the Urine, ſometimes produces 


The in the Bladder. 


ue Word is form'd from the Greek cd yt, Gutta, Drop, 


1d! 5 7 confound the Srangury, which the Latius 
415 Difference between them, conſiſts in this, that in 
. the Urine comes away with Pain, in the latter, 


rang The former proceeds trom the Acrimony of the 


Singer of the Bladder, which cannot keep the Neck there- 


of cloſe ſhut. See URINE. 


STR AP, among Surgeons, a Sort of Band tv ſtretch out 


Members in the ſetting of broken, or disjointed Bones, See 


BANDAGE-» 


TRAPADO, a kind of Military Puniſhment, wherein 
the Criminal's Hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted 71 
with a Rope, to the Top of a long Piece of Wood, and let fi 
,o4in almoſt to the Ground; ſo that by the Weight of his 
Body in the Shock, his Arms are diſlocated. 

Sometimes he is to undergo three Strapados, or more. 

The Word is * d . n 5 which 

ies the fame Thing, and which is ſuppoſed to come 
155 4 old Verb Eſreper, to break, exti lf 

STRATA, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſeveral Beds or Layers 
of different Matter, whereof the Body of the Earth is com- 

ſed. See EARTH. 5 

The Strata, include all the Layers of Earths, Minerals, 
Metals, Stones, Oc. lying under that upper Tegument or 
Krum, the Turf or Mould. See Foss1L. 

The Time when thoſe ſeveral Strata were laid, was, 
doubtleſs, at - ire z 2 you ＋ great Naturaliſts, 
2s Steno, Dr. Voodavard, Sc. we ſuppoſe the Globe of Earth 
to have been diſſolved N Flood. See DELVU SE. 

At that Time, ſays Mr. Derham, whenever it was that 
the Terraqueous Globe was in a Chaotic State, and the 
earthy Particles ſubſided, then theſe ſeveral Beds were re- 
ofited in that commodious Order, wherein they are now 
. and that, as is aſſerted, according to the Laws of 
Gravity ; the lower till heavier than the _ | 

But Dr. Leigh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire 
ſpeaking of the Coal-pits, denies the Strata to lie according 
to the Laws of Gravitation; obſerving that the Strata there, 
are 1 a ＋. Ha Marle, then - next gory wa 
then Coal or el Mire, then ſome other rata, then 
Coal again, £97. 

This determined Mr. Derham to make a nicer Enquiry 
into the Matter; accordingly, in 1712, he cauſed divers 
Places to be bored, laying the ſeveral Strata by themſelves ; 
1 

a ult was, in his Yard, 
gradually ſpecifically heavier and heavier, the lower and lower 
they went; but in another Place in his Fields, he could not 
o. any Difference in the ſpecific Gravities. 8 

Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their Operator 
Mr, Hauksbes, was — 2 to - the Strata of a Thal-pit 
vbich he did to the Depth of 30 Strata: The Thickneſs and 
Ipciic Gravity of each whereof, he gives us in a Table in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactious; and from the whole make this 
Inference, that it evidently appears, the Gravities of the 
fereral Hrata are in no manner of Order; but purely Caſual 
os n no 5 | , 
as 1 2 =» Vz1n and Coar-Prr. Ai 

: ilitary Wile ; or a Device in War 
for the ſurprizing or e N 15 8 a 
he Ancients dealt mightily in Stratagems; the Moderns 
mage War more openly, and on the Square. | 
nt has made a Collection of the ancient Stratagems 
ar. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 5 Llead an A 

: pT, I lead an Army. 

STRATARITHMETRY, in War, Oc. the Art of 
uing up an Army or any Part of it, in any given Geome- 
oy Fi ure; and of expreſſing the Number of Men con- 
— of ; ab owe, as oy ons in Array, either near at 

; ny Diſtance aſſign d. Harris. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, S αντ , Army, &us, 
umber, and viTeoy, Meaſure. 

STRATEGUS, in Antiquity, an Office among the 

'Denians, whereof there were two choſen yearly, to com- 
mand the Troops of the State. | 

Plutarch ſays, there was one choſe from out of each Tribe; 
= Pola ſeems to ſay, they were choſe indiflerently out of 
ing eople. Twas the People themſelves made the Choice; 

os on the laſt Nay of the Year, in a Place call'd Pryce. 
tei e Strategi did not command together; but took 
er an by Day; as we __ ow . and 
und of 05, Some times, indeed, as when a Per ſon was 
ps Merit vaſtly ſuperior, and exceedingly fam'd in 
I the Command was given to him alone: But it was ever 
wy * never to put any Perſon in the Office, but who had 

ands in Atrica, and who had Children, that there 


[. 138 ] 


and other Liquors not well fermented, are 


d the latter from a Relaxation or Palſy of the 


STR. 


might be ſome Hoſtages, and Securities for his Condutt and 

idelity. 

” STRATIFICATION, in Chymiſtry, an Arrangement of 
3 rh 1 | wing or Layers, alternately 
ca y the Latius, Stratum ſuper Stratum; and mark'd in 
Books of Chymiſtry with 8 8 85 5 

This Operation is uſed in calcining of Minerals or Metals 
with Salts or other Matters. See CALCINATION. | 

To purify Gold by Cementation, they Stratiſy Laminæ, 
or Plates of Gold in a Crucible, with a dry Paſte call d 
Cement. See GoLp and PUR IFTICATTIOR. 

STRAY. See EsTRAV. 3 

STREAM. Anchor, is a ſmall one, made fait to a Ftreum 
Cable ; tor a Ship to ride by in gentle Sryeams, and in fair 
Weather. See Ax cok. 

hg 1 * ＋ * Works in the Tin-Mines, 
When the Miners follow the Veins of Me 
N Metal, by 2 

SIRENZA, in Antiquity, Preſents made, out of Reſpect, 
1 New. year's Day; and as a happy Augury for the enkving 

ar. | | 

The ancient Lawyers derive the Origin of the Word hence, 
That theſe Preſents were only given viris ſtrenuis, as Symma- 
chus obſerv'd ; who adds further, That the Uſe hereof was 
firſt introduced by King Tatius, Romnlus's Collegue, upon 
his giving, firſt together the happy Branches, which were the 
Preſages of a New Year, in the Fired Grove of the Goddeſs 
Strenta. | 

Anciently, a Pound of Gold was given to the Emperors 
every New-year's Day, by way of Srrena. Du Cange obſerves, 
that Strina or Strinma was uſed for a kind of Tribute the 
People of Dalmatia aiid Croatia pay'd to the Venetians, or to 
the Kings of Hungary, whom they obey'd voluntarily. 

STRENGTH, as it concerns the Animal Oeconomy. The 
Strengths of different Animals of the ſame Species, or of 
the ſame Animal at different Times; are demonſtrated to be 
in a triplicate Proportion of the 8 of the Maſs of 
their Blood: The whole Strength of an Animal, is the Force 
of all the Muſcles taken together; therefore, whatſoever in- 
creaſeth Srrength, increaſes the Force of all the Muſcles, and 
of thoſe ſerving Digeſtion, as well as others. See MuscLx. 

Yet notwithſtanding the Truth of this, the Quantity of 
Blood may be increaſed in ſuch Circumſtances, as to abate 
the Strength. The Equilibrium between the Blood and 
Veſſels being deſtroy d, wonderfully leſſens the Strength. 
The ſudden Suppreſſion of Perſpiration, though it inereaſes 
the Quantity of the Blood, as it mutt conſiderably do, b 
Sandtorius's Calculation, yet it leſſens the Strength ; becauſe 
the retained Matter, being what ought to be evacuated, ſo 
alters the Texture of the Blood, as to make it unfit for 
muſcular Motion. Suppoſe the increaſed Quantity to be 
Joined by an extraordinary Viſcidity, the Quantity of ſmall 
ſeparable Parts decreafing, as the Viſcidity increaſes, the 

uantity of animal Spirits ſeparated in the Brain, will be 
leſs ; and the Tenſity of the Fibres being in Proportion to 
the animal Spirits forced into them, they will not be able ts 
counterpoiſe the great Weight of the Blood, and ſo the Strength 
will be diminiſhed. . f 

Bellini proves, that if the Blood be fo vitiated, as to increaſe 
or diminiſh Srrength; it amounts to the ſame as it the Blood 
were in a natural State, but its Quantity increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed in the ſame Proportion : So that the Blood, when 
vitiated, may ſo impair the S rength of the Muſcles, as even 
to ſpoil Digeſtion; and yet in ſome Caſes, it may be 16 
vitiated, as to help Digeſtion, and increaſe Srrengrh. 

M. de la Hire, in a Calculation of the Sryengrh of a Man 
in drawing and bearing, ſhews, that an ordinary Man walking 
in a horizontal Direction, and with his Body inclining for- 
wards, is only equal to T'wenty-ſeven Pounds; which is much 
leſs than one would have imagined. 

He adds, That this Force would be much greater, if the 
Man were to walk backwards; and that tis for this Reaſon, 
the Watermen fetch their Oars from before, backwards : And 
though he obſerves, the Gondoliers of Venice fetch them 
the contrary Way, yet this is, becauſe they chuſe to loſe the 
Advantage of Strength, to have that of ſeeing the Place they 
are going to, in the numerous Turns and Canals they there . 
meet withal. | | 

"Tis known by Experience, that a Horſe draws, ho- 
rizontally, as much as Seven Men; conſequently, his 
Strength will be 189 Pounds. A Horſe, as to puſhing for- 
wards, has a great advantage over a Man, both in the 
Streneth of its Muſcles, and the Diſpoſition of the whole 
Body ; but the Man has the Advantage over the Horſe in 
aſcending, M. 4e la Hire ſhews, that three Men loaden with 


100 Pounds apiece, will aſcend a pretty ſteep Hill with more 


Eaſe and Expedition, than a Horſe loaden with 300 Pounds. 
Hakewill furniſhes us with abundance of Inſtances of ex- 
traordinary Strength: Klunker, Provoſt of the great Church 
of Meſuia in 1529, carried a Pipe of Wine out of the 
Cellar, and laid it in the Cart. Mayolus ſaw one hold a 
marble Pillar in his Hand three Foot long, and one in Dia- 
N meter, 


8 — 
— gn _ 


N 


ameter, which he toſs'd in the Air, and catch d again like a 
Ball. «--— A little Man of Mantua, call'd Rodamas, could 
break a Cable. —-- Ernando Burgh fetch d up Stairs, an Aſs 
joaden with Wood, and threw both into the Fire. At Con- 

antinople, in 1581, one lifted a Piece of Wood which 

welve Men could ſcarce raiſe ; then lying all along, bore a 
Stone which Ten Men could but juſt roll on him, .- G. of 
Fronsbereh, Baron of Mindlehaim, cou d raiſe a Man off his 
Seat with his middle Finger, and ſhove a Cannon out of its 
Place. Cardam ſaw a Man dance with two Men in his Arms, 
two on his Shoulders and one on his Neck. Patacona, Cap: 
tain of the Coſſacks, could tear an Horſe- ſnoe; and the ſame 
is reported of the preſent Auguſtus King of Poland. On 
Putney Common, is a Stone with an Inſcription, men- 
tioning a Man, who in that Place out-drew Five Horſes in 
his own Team. --— A gigantic Woman of the Netherlands, 
could lift a Barrel of dares Beer. Mr, Carew had a 
Tenant that could carry Six Buſhels of Wheat in Meal (of 
Fifteen Gallons Meaſure) with the Lubber a-top of it. And 
. Roman of the ſame County, could carry the Carcaſs of an 
Ox. See Hakew!ll's Apology, p. 238. 

STRENGTHENERS, ſuch Medicines as add to the 
Bulk and Firmneſs of the Solids. See SoLiDsand STRENGTH. 

Strengtheners differ from Cordials, as a Bandage doth 
from a Fleſh-bruſh : The latter are ſuch as facilitate and drive 
on the vital Actions; but the former, ſuch as confirm 
the Stamina, and maintain the Solids in ſuch a Condition, as 
to exert themſelves into Action on all proper Occaſions, with 
the greateſt Force and Vigour. . 

The continual Waſte, which conſtant Motion makes in the 
Conſtitution, were it not for frequent and proper Supplies, 
would ſoon wear the Body quite out. The Attritions and 
Abraſions of the circulating Fluids, would quickly carry away 
the Canals in which they circulate, were not ſomewhat fur- 
niſhed in their Compoſition, which is ſuited to fall into, 
adhere with, and recruit that which is waſhed off And 
thoſe Particles muſt be much more diſpoſed ſo to do, whoſe 
Adheſions are greateſt, when once they come into Contact; 
ſuch are thoſe of Bodies we call Glutinous, and which eaſily 
form themſelves into Jellies, and ſuch-like Conſiſtences; for 
the Parts of ſuch Bodies are very light, by the over-propor- 
tion of their Surfaces to their Solidities, whereby their Mo- 


tions are both more languid, when in Circulation; and when 
they ſtop, their Coheſions will be much the ſtronger, with 


whatſoever they happen to fall into Contact. 

Medicines of this Tribe, are therefore of great Service in 
Hecticks; where the ſwift Motion of a thin, ſharp Blood, 
wears away the Subſtance of the Body, inſtead of nouriſh- 
ing it; for they not only retard the inordinate Motion; but 
give ſuch a Weight and Conſiſtence to the Juices, as fits them 
alſo for Nouriſhment, There are likewiſe other Cauſes, 
which may weaken the Solids, by admitting, or occafioning 
them to relax too much. Whatſoever therefore acts as a 


Stimulus, and criſps and corrugates the Fibres into a more 


compacted Tone, which moſt auſtere and pointed Bodies do, 
wilt remove ſuch Weakneſs, and increaſe ö And as 
alſo, too much Moiſture may contribute to ſuch à Relaxation, 
what has no other Quality but abſorbing, and drying up 


ſuch ſuperfluous Humidities, may deſerve, though acci- 


dentally, to come under this Nenomination. 
STRETCH : When at Sea, they are going to hoiſt the 


| Yard, or hale the Sheet 3 they ſay, Stretch forward the Sheets, 


meaning, that the Part which the Men are.to hale by, ſhould 
be pur into their Hands, in order to their Haling. 

STRLA, in the ancient Architecture, the Liſts, Fillets 
or Rays which ſeparate the Striges or Flutings of Columns. 
See LisT and FLuTiNG. 

STRIZ, among Naturaliſts, the ſmall Hollows or Chan- 
nels in the Shells of Cockles, Scollops, Cc. 

STRICTOR, in Anatomy, the ſame as Sphincter. See 
Semnetrx, 

STRIGES, in the ancient Architecture, are what in the 
Modern we call Flutings, See Fr,uTiNG. 

They are thus call'd, as ſuppoſed to have been originally 
intended to imitate the. Folds or Plaits in Womens Robes ; 
which the Tatius call Srriges. 

The Fillets or Spaces between them, were call ric. 

STRIKE, is a Meaſure, containing four Buſhels; two of 
which make a Quarter. A Strike of Flax, is as much as 
can be heckled at one Handful. 

STRIKE, is a Sea Word variouſly uſed. When a Ship in a 
Fight, or upon meeting with a Man of War, lets down, or 
lowers her Top- ſails, at leaſt half-Maſt high; they ſay, She 
Strikes, meaning, ſhe yields or ſubmits, or pays her Devoir 
to that Man of War, as ſhe paſſes by. When a Ship touches 
Ground in a Shoal-water, they ſay, She Strikes, 

When any Top-maſt is to be taken down, they ſay, 
Strike the Top-maſt. And when any Thing is let down or 
228 into the Hold, they call it Striking down into the 

old. 

STRIKING, The Puniſhment appointed by our Laws, 

| 1 p 


© 


given into, in certain Di ſeaſes; conſiſting in a mere Applica- 


$TR 


for Striking within the King's Court, whereby Blood; 
is, that the Criminal ſhall have his Right Hang * drann, 
in a moſt ſad and ſolemn Manner. | ruck off, 

_ S ohy 19% in "wh , er-Hall, while the "NR 
uſtice are fitting, the Puniſhment is Impri 
154 Forfeiture of one's Eſtate. | a for Life, 

3 in m—_ 1 AD, | 

If two Strings or Chords of a muſical In 
differ in Length ; their Tones, that is, 5 . 1 
Vibrations they make in the ſame Time, are in an in 2 
Ratio of their Lengths. | "erted 

If they only differ in Thickneſs, their Tones are ; 
inverted Ratio of their Diameters, As to the Tenſio an 
Strings, to meaſure it regularly, they muſt be concen 8 
ſtretch'd or drawn by Weights ; and then, ceteris Pein 
the Tones of two Srings are in a direct Ratio of the Sau \ 
Roots of the Weights which firetch them, that is 7 
the Tone of a String ſtretch'd by a Weight 4, is an O 
above the Tone of a String ſtretch'd by the Weight x. 

"Tis an Obſervation of an old ſtanding, that if 3 Viol op 
Lute. ſtring be touch'd with the Bow, or Hand, another 
Fring: on the ſame, or another Inſtrument, not far from i 
if in Uniſon to it, or in Octave, or the like, will at the 
ſame Time tremble of its own accord. See Unrs0x. 

But it is now found, that not the whole of that Other 
String doth thus tremble ; but the ſeveral Parts, ſeverally 
according as they are Uniſons to the whole, or the Parts 0 
the String ſo ſtruck, Thus ſuppoſing : 
AB to be an upper Octave to ac, and 
therefore an Uniſon to each half of it“ 1— 
ſtop'd at b. | 10 2 

If while a5 is open, AB be ſtruck, the two Halves of 
this other, that is 4h and bc will both tremble ; but the 
middle Point will be at reſt ; as will be eaſily perceived, by 
wrapping a bit of Paper lightly about the Syrirg ac, and 
removing it ſucceſſively from one End of the String to the 
other, Jo like manner, if A B were an upper Twelfth to a, 
and, conſequently, an Uniſon to its three Parts a1, 1 2 and 
2c; if ac being open, A B be ſtruck, its three Parts 41, 
1 2 and 2 c will ſeverally tremble ; but the Points 1 and 2 
remain at Reſt. 

This, Dr. Wallis tells us, was firſt diſcover'd by Mr. Nil. 
liam Noble of Merton College; and after him by Mr. J. Pigit 
of Maabham College, without knowing that Mr. Noe had 
obſerved it before; To which we may add, that M. Ser, 
long afterwards, propoſed it in the Royal Academy at Pari, 
as his own Diſcovery, as 'tis like enough it might: But 
upon his being inform'd, by ſome of the Members then pre- 
ſent, that Dr. Wallis had publiſh'd it before, he immediately 
refign'd all the Honour thereof, 

STRING-Halt, is a ſudden twitching or ſnatching up of 
an Horſe's hinder Leg, much higher than the other, as if 
he trod on Needles; generally befalling the beſt mettled 
Horſes. | 

It frequently happens upon taking Cold, after hatd 
Riding, or ſore Labour; eſpecially by waſhing them when 
too hot, which chills the Blood, and ſo benumbs the Sinews, 
as to take away the Senſe and Feeling of the Member. 

To Cure it, the middle Vein is taken up above and under. 
neath the Thigh; under which is found a String, which is 
* cut away, and the Part anointed with Butter an 

alt. 

STROAKING, a Method of Cure ſome People have 


tion of the Hand to the Part affected, in the way of Friction 
or Rubbing. | ; 
That Friction has very confiderable Uſes in man) 
Diſeaſes, is allow'd. See Fr1ct10N. i i 
But, as to the particular Efficacy of the Srrook of parte 
lar Perſons; we ſee little Foundation for it in Nature. K 
perience, indeed, affords ſome ; to which we dont know 
what to object. 3 
Mr. Thoresby, in the Philoſophical Tranſadicns, ge 
ſeveral remarkable Inſtances of Cures perform'd by yo 
famous Srroaker, Mr. Greatrix. Mr. Thoresþy's own Brot , 7 
being ſeiz'd with a violent Pain in his Head an 5 5 
Mr. Greatriæ coming accidentally thither, gave mo Ye 
Eaſe to his Head, by only Stroaking it with his — * 
then fell to ſtroat his Back; whence the Pain imme Had 
fled to his Right Thigh: Then he purſued it with his 75 
to the Knee, from thence to the Leg, Ancle, Foot, 9" ru 
laſt to the great Toe, where it grew morc violent; but up 
rubbing there, it vaniſh'd. e pain 
Another Relation of the ſame Author having à gie — 
and Weakneſs in her Knees, which occafion'd 2 - of 
Swelling, that had hung to her ſeveral Years, in Pig gare 
all Means; the ſame Sraaker rubbing both her Hors "+ 
her preſent Eaſe, the Pain flying downwards fron " alive 
till he drove it out of the Toes, after uhich the d 
ſoon went abſolutely away. 


Mr. Tore. 
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Thoreshy gives various other like Inſtances, all amon 
ow be and adds, That when Mr. Greatrix pra 
his 75 Pains, he uſes nothing but his Hand; but that for 
—_ or running Sores, he uſes Spittle on his Hand or 
erg. See TOUCHING. 5 | | 
* "ROPHE, in _ 5 _— * Tony, a Stanza, 
in Number of Verſes including a perfect Senſe 
o ws by another, confiſting of the ame N umber 1 
— of _—_ in the ſame Diſpoſition and Rythmus, 
h Anti rop & 8 
a Col 0 Pw _ the $7424 in Epic 
. Strophe is in Odes. See CovpLE r. | 
Pere booed is 8 of Tier; I turn; 33 at the 
he Hrrop be, the ſame Meaſures returned again; or 
— 9 the erm 2 * e to the Muſic = 
ing, becauſe at coming in, the Chorus or the 
3 turm d to cap me that Meaſure ended, they 
11 back again to the Right, - | 
FRO 0 RE, in Architecture. See BurL DING. 
STRUMAA, in Medicine, Tumours arifing moſt uſually 
on the Neck; 1 18 Scrophulæ, and, E the Evil, 
e's Both, See EVIL, 5 | 
«ord is Latin, form d, as ſome will have it, a ſtru- 
endo; becauſe they grow inſenſibly, Srructim aſſurgunt. 
The Greeks call them pi Sores, 
STUC, in Maſonry, from the alian Stucco, Oc. a Com- 
Gtion of Lime and the Duſt of white Marble, pounded to- 
ther and ſifted ; whereof Figures and other Ornaments of 
lpture are made. | 
hi is what Pliny means by Marmoratum Opus ; and 
Albarium Opus. See PLatSTER and Mosarc. 
STUFF, ns, a "9g 1 for 3 of 
ks made of Gold, Silver, Silk, Wooll, Hair, Cotton or 
Thread, manufactured on the Loom ; of which Number are 
Velvet, Brocaaes, — * 7 1 1 
teens, and various other Kinds; explain'd under their 
ech Articles of this Dictionary. F | 
§rvrr is particularly uſed, for certain Kinds of ſlight 
woollen ora, uſed principally for Linings and Womens 
wear, as Linſeys, Rateens, E9c. 
_ S$TUM, is yo Flower of Wine, ſet a working, See 
Winx, Mvsr, Oc. x | 
Hence to Stum, is to put certain Ingredients into fick and 
decay'd Wine, + order ” * it, and _ it _ a 
STUMBLING, in the Manage, Oc. a Vice in a Horſe 
either natural or accidental. ; : 
The Natural ariſes from the. Sinews of the fore Legs 
being ſomewhat too ſtraight, which cramps the Horſe, and 
2 his uſing his Legs with the neceſſary Freedom and 
imbleneſs. | 
The Way to cure him, is to cut him of the Cords, 7. e. 
to make a Slit on the Top of his Noſe, and with a Corner, 
to raiſe up the great Sinews, to cut them aſunder, and heal 
them up again with a proper Salve, The Accidental ariſes 
— plint, Wind-gall, * founder'd, prick'd, ſtubbed, 
oravel'd, Cc. | : 
CNTR, in Medicine, the ſame as Narcoticks and 
ates. See OpTArEs. 
STUPHA, or STUPE, the ſame as Fomentation. See 


FournTATION. 


STU POR, a Numbneſs, occaſioned by any accidental 


Bandage that ſtops the Motion of the Blood and nervous 
Fluids, or by a Decay in the Nerves, as in a Palſy, &c. 
_ STYGIAN Liquors, a Term ſome Chymiſts apply to 
aid Spirits, from their Efficacy in deſtroying or diſſolving 
mixt Bodies, See SpIRIT. f 

STYLE, a kind of Point, or Bodkin, wherewith the 
Ancients wrote on Plates of Lead, or on Wax, Cc. and which 
is ſtill uſed to write on Ivory Leaves, and Paper prepared 
for that Purpoſe, dc. See WRITING. 

This is he Origin of all the other Significations of the 
fame Word in Eugliſß. 

STYLE, in Chirurgery, is a long Steel Inſtrument, that 
= diminiſhing towards one End, ſo as to be of a conical 

orm, 

Tis uſed to be thruſt in red-hot, in Care, and to be 
pull d out again, immediately: Tis put in and drawn out 
ſucceſſively, as often as is neceſſary. In order to do this, tis 
good to have two S?y/cs, to be put in alternately. See 
Caxvr A. | . = 

STYLE, in Dialling, the Gnomon or Cock of a Dial, rais'd 
on the Plane thereof, to project a Shadow. Sec (3NOMON. 

STYLE, in Botany, the Part riſing up the middle of a 
Flower, and bearing, by its lower Part, on the Seed. 

This we more uſually call the Piſti/. See PIs r. 

STYLE, in Matters of Language, is a particular manner 
of delivering a Man's Thoughts in Writing, agreeably to the 
Rules of Syntax ; or, as E. Briffier more accurately defines it, 


tne Manner where the Words conſtructed according to the 


awsof Syntax, are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably to 


| the Genius of the Language, See LANGUAGE. 


This Definition fixes the Notion of Style to ſomething 
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determinate, which before was very vague and arbi 
whence many Authors, even of I 
PEER fell, 8 SYNTAX. OY ON FE 
From the Definition, it appears, that Style ſu 
includes the Syntax; and that Syntax does 0 1 far 
as Sryle ; For the Synrax may be very juſt, where the Style 
is wretched, were it only in this xample; God always 
rewards with great Fidelty, ana greater Liberality, the 
Fuſs: Or this, There is no Body, who more than I honguy you, 
he Regimens and Terminations of each Word, are per- 
fectly juſt in each of theſe Phraſes : There is no Fault then, 
in the Syntax; but there is ſomething wanting in the 
Arrangement of the Words, to make them in the 8. of 
the Language; there is a Fault then, in the Styte. | 
Indeed, againſt what particular Rule of Grammar the 
Fault is committed, *tis ſcarce poſſible to determine pre- 
ciſely ; the Taſte and Uſe of a Language being ſo exceed- 
ingly delicate and precarious. *Tis true, a Fault in Style, 
is not leſs a Fault againſt Grammar, than is a Fault in 
Synax ; Only the former is leſs preciſe and palpable than 
the latter. 8 


A very common Error in Grammarians, E Buffer adds, 


is to confound two Kinds of Styles in. one: The Grammatical 


Sie; or that directed by the Rules pf Grammar; and the 
Perſonal Style, which 3 leſs of the Grammar, than 
- on. > che Ir writes; re with regard to his parti- 
cular Laite and Genius, or with regard to his M 

Kind or Character of his Work. . ENG 

There are a great many Differences between the Two; 
the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be diverſified an in- 
finite Number of Ways, and the other cannot. 

In effect, the Perſonal Style is naturally variable, accord- 
ing to the different Genius's, Humours, and Complexions. 

'Tis the Imagination that acts, that conceives, that pro- 
poſes, and that expreſſes Things, according to its Character, 
which is different in all Men, and which is to be varied, 
according to the particular Kind of the Work. 

Hence ariſes the Gay, the Grave, the Florid, the Fejune, 
the Copious, the Conciſe, the Poerical, the Epiſtclary, the 
Burleſque Styles. 

Theſe Perſonal Styles are all Independant on the Gram. 
matical; and we have Authors, who excel in the one, yet 
are miſerably defective in the other. The Perſonal S:yle is 
not under the Direction of Grammar; but of the Imagina- 
tion, or rather of Rhetoric, that Art having to do directly with 
our Thoughts, as Grammar with our Words. 

This, however, may be ſaid, That Grammar is far from 
being able to vary the ſame Words of a Phraſe with equal 
Perfection; and that generally there is but one Way of de- 
livering them in the Taſte and Genius of the Language. Thus, 
the Grammatical Style, is invariable in the following Phraſe, 
and proportionably in others. Death is a Law, which all 


Men are to undergo: For you cannot well range the Words 
otherwiſe than they here are, without going out of the 


Bounds of Grammar. Would you ſay, 4 Law is Death, 
which all Men, &c. or, a Law is Death, which, (5c. 

But in the Perſonal Style, where the Imagination comes 
to be concern'd, this Sentence might be varied infinite Ways, 
according to the Kind of the Writing, whether Oratorial, 
Poetical, Cc. As, Death neither ſpares the Prince nor the 
Peaſant. Death knocks equally at the Monarch's Palace and 
the Beggar's Hut, c. | 

STYLE, in Oratory and Poetry, is reſtrain'd wholly to 
what F. Buffer calls the Perſonal Style. 

Language refers principally to the Matter of the Diſcourſe, 
vis. the Words; Elocution to the particular Members or Parts 
thereof; and Hie, to the whole Compoſition. 

The Maſters of the Art, reduce the Kinds of Style to 
Three, the Sublime, the Low, and the Intermediate or 
equable Style. 

The Sublime, is that conſiſting in magnificent Words and 
Sentences; which, by its noble Boldneſs, raviſhes the Hear- 
ers, and extorts Admiration even from the Unwilling. See 


SUBLIME. | 
The lo or ſimple Style, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller 


and humbler Works, as Epiſtles, Dialogues and common 


Diſcourſe. The chief Virtues hereof are Perſpicuity, 
Smoothneſs, Eafineſs and Cleanneſs; it muſt be very ſparing 
in the Uſe of Tropes and Figures, eſpecially the more 
violent ones, as the Proſopoœia, Apoſtrophe, c. | 

The intermediate, equable Style, partakes of the Magni- 
ficence of the $»blime, and the Simplicity of the Low, lt 
neither riſes to the Majeſty of the one in Words or Sen- 
tences; nor yet is ſmartly pointed like the other: But, as 
Tully excellently expreſſes it, Eft Stylus quidam interjectus, 
intermedius, & quaſi temperatus; nec acumine inferioris, nec 
fulmine utens ſuperioris, vicinus amborum, in neutro excelleas 
utrinſque particeßs. 

The ſame Author calls it the Horid and Poliſp'd Style; 
it being in this that all the Graces and Beauties of Language 
are principally to be uſed. 
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For the Choice of Style, in the General, 'tis the Matter Epiſtle of Archidamus to the Eei, who were prepay: 


is to determine it. Such Sie, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, a 


as expreſſes great Things magnificently, middle Things 
moderately, and low Things ſubtly : But more particularly 
2s there are three Branches of the Duty of an Orator, to 
teach, to delight, and to move; the ſimple Sryle is uſed to 
teach, the Middle to delight, and the Sublime to move. 

Again, the ſimple or /ow Style is fir for Comedy, the 
Sublime for 1ragedy, and the Middle for Hiſtory. | 

Ceſar, *tis true, rather uſed the Simple than the Inrerme- 
diate Style; but then he wrote Commentaries, not a Hiſtory, 
as is obſerved by Tull) : * 

Again, the ſimple Style is fit for Bucolicks and Eclogues, 
the intermediate Style for Georgicks, and the Sublime tor 
Epicks ; which triple Difference we eaſily deſcry in Virgil, 
though he ſometimes mixes them all in the Æneid itſelf, 
uſing the ſimple Style in the Fifth Book, where he deſcribes 
Games, and the Intermediate in the Beginning of the Poem. 
Care is {till to be taken, that the Se be not flat and dull, on 
pretence of being ſimple. | 

M. Boileau obſerves, that in all Languages a mean 3 
expreſs d in Noble Terms, is better liked than the noble 
Thought expreſs d in mean Terms: The Reaſon he gives, is, 
that every Body can't gudge of the Force and Juſtneſs of a 


Thought; but ſcarce any 
the Words. The latter we 


our Reaſon. 
He adds, That the Words in different Languages don't 


always anſwer juſtly to one another; and that a noble Greek 
Term can't frequently be exprefs'd in another Language, but 
by a very mean one. a 8 

This we ſee in the Words Aſinus in Latin, Ane in French, 
and Aſs in Engliſh, which are the meaneſt imaginable, in 
thoſe three Languages; yet the Word expreſſing that Animal, 
has nothing mean in it, either in Greek or Hebrew, but is uſed 
in the fineſt and nobleſt Paſſages. Te 

Add to this, that Languages are exceedingly capricious 
on this Head: A Bull, a Heifer, a Goat, a Boar, Cc. may 
be uſed in the ſublimeſt Paſſages, without debaſing the Syͤle; 
but a Cow, a Sheep, a Hog, a Sow, &c. would be intolerable. 
Shepherd and Herſdman, are fine Words ; Hog-keeper and 
Cow-ward, which carry the ſame Ideas, vitious to the laſt 


Degree. 


find by our Senſes, the former by 


The chief Faults in Style, are, its being tumid and ſwollen ; | 


or cold and puerile; or ſtiff or looſe ; or any and jejame. A 
ſwollen Style, is that wv yn ee e ſtuff d with big Words and 
Sentences; ſuch are thoſe Verſes of the Emperor Nexo, ridiculed 


by Perſius. 


Toruva mimalloneis implerunt Cornua Bombis 


Et raptum Vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 
Baffaris, & Iyncem inænas flexura Corymbis, Oc. 


A cold or puerile Style, is that which affects certain trifling 
Ornaments, cold Jeſts, remote and ſtrain d Alluſions, re- 
dundant Deſcriptions, Sc. Such, e. gr. as, A Centaur riding 
himfelf: More gol:en than Gold, Sc. Of this Vice, that 
Paſſage of Virgi ſeems guilty. | IC 


Num Capti potueri capi? Num incenſa eremavis 
Troja Vires? N 


And that in Plutarch, and Dion Caſſins ; Teras no wonder 
Diana's Temple ſpould be burnt the Night Alexander was 
born; as that Goadefs, attending at ſo great a Birth, could not 
be in the Way to eætinguiſb the Flames. And that in Plautus, 
where a Perſon is repreſented ſo exceedingly covetous, that he 
would invoke Heaven and Earth, if he 2a but a Grain of 
Smoak eſcape cut of his Cottage. | TO 
A Jooſe Style, is that which wanting Articles, Numbers, 

Sc. fluctuates here and there, not connected or hung together. 
This is a Fault ſo frequent, eſpecially in young Writers, that 
we Mall ſpare giving Inſtances of it. 

A ary jejune Style, is that deſtitute of Ornament, Spirit, Oc. 

The Ancients made a notable Diſtinction of S:yles, into 
Laconic and Aſiatic. 

Aſiatic Style, is that which is very diffuſive and prolix; or 
where abundance of Words are uſed to expreſs a little Matter: 
Thus call'd, By the Greeks, from the People of Aſia, who 
affected ſuch Redundancies, in Oppoſition to the 

Laconic Style, which is diſtinguiſh'd by its exceeding Con- 
ciſeneſs ; and by comprehending a deal of Matter under a few 
Words. See EL.aconic. 

Such, e. gr. is that Anſwer returned by the Lacedemontans, 
to a long Epiſtle of an Enemy, threatning to deſtroy them 
with Fire and Sword; 5%, (i, ; that is, Do if you can: Or, 
that return'd by the ſame to King Philip, demanding ſome 
extravagant Thing of them, é, non, no. Or that of Cleo- 
menes the Spartan General to the Ambaſſador of Samos; 
As to what you have ſaid, the firſt Part I don't remember, the 
mildle I 4an't uuderſtaud; the laſt Taon't approve. Or that 


ainſt him; Archidamus to the Elei : 7 Wa 
= that of 3 io — Roman Senate, 2. — 8 Mer, 
Jarnaces, King of Pontus: Veni, vidi, vici: uerin 
[ conquer'd. = . , die lente 
STYLE, in Juriſprudence, the particular 
of Proceeding in each Court or TuriſdiQtion, agresadt lane 
Rules and Orders eſtabliſh'd herein. Thus we ſa 
of the Court of Rome, of the Court of Chancer ele 
liament, of the Privy Council. See Cuancsxy 4 of Pay 
STYLE, in Muſic, the manner of Singing and oo 
The Sgyle is, * the manner each Perſon gh ; 
of Compoſing, of Performing or Teaching ; which % Ether 
different, both in reſpect of the different Genjus's of Go, te 
and Nations, and of the different Matters, Places, Tires tes 
jets, Expreſſions, Ec. e han 
Thus we ſay, the Se of the Chariſimi, of Tull 


Lambert; the S:yle of the Itali | J, of 
5 1 e S:yle of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards 


Style of gay Pieces of Muſic. ; „Jig, 
from that * 8 : The Sryle * Goes wag 
very different from Theatrical Muſic. The Style 7 
1:alian Compoſitions, is poignant, florid, expreſſive ; * 
of the French Compoſitions, natural, flowing, tender g. 

Hence, the , various Epithets, given to Ringuiſh = 


ody but perceives the Meanneſs of various Characters; as, the ancient and modern Stole, the 
» 


Italian and German Style, the Ecclefiaſtical and r Bo 
Style, the gay, ve, majeſtic, natural, ſofi ms 
gallant, low, 15 * Styles, Gee. e 

The Sy Recitativo or Dramatico, in the Halian Muſi 
is a Style fit to expreſs the Paſſions. The 57510 Fedlefufir 
is full of Majeſty, very grave, and fit to inſpire Devotion, : 

Slo Morectico, is a various, rich, florid Sryle, capable of 
all Kinds of Ornaments, and, of conſequence, fit to ex rel; 
various Paſſions, particularly Admiration, Grief, Oc. | 

Stylo Maarigateſco, is a Style proper for Love, and the other 
ſofter 1 

Stylo Hyperchematico, is a Style proper to excite Mi; 
Joy, Dancing, Sc. and, of con 2 of de, on 
Motions. | "ON 

Stylo Symphoniaco, is a Style fit for Inſtrumental Muke : 
But as each Inſtrument has its particular Effect, there are a; 
many different ſymphonicat Styles. The Style of Violine 
for Inſtance, is uſually Gay; that of Flutes, Melancholy ad 
Eanguiſhing, and that of Trumpets, Sprightly and Animated, 

Stylo Meliſinatico, is a natural, tles Sryle, which any 
Body, almoſt, may ſing. 

- Stylo Phantaſtico, is a free, eaſy, humorous Manner of 
Compoſition, far from all Conſtraint, c. 

Slo Choraico, is the Style proper for Dancing; and is 
divided into as many different 3 as there are Dances; 
as the Sry/e of Sarabands, of Minuets, of Gavots, of Rig- 
doons, Cc. | 

STYLE, in Chronology, a particular Manner of accounting 
Time, with regard to the Retrenchment of Ten Days from 
the Calendar, in the Reformation made thereof under Pope 
Gregory XIII. : | 

Style is either Old or New. 

The 0/4 Style, is the Julian Manner of Computing, which 
obtains in England and ſome other Proteſtant States, who 
refuſed to admit of the Reformation. See Joan. 

The new Style is the Gregorian Manner, followed by the 
Catholicks, in conſequence of that Reformation. See GR- 
GORIAN. 

Hence, there aroſe a Difference of Ten Days, between the 
Ol⁴ e and the New, the latter being ſo much before- hand 
with the former: So that when the Catholicks, e. gr. reckon d 
the 2 iſt of May, we only reckon'd the 11th. 

This Difference of Ten Days, was increaſed in the Yeat 
1707, to 11 Days, by reaſon that Year was not the Biſextile 
in the Old Style, but was, in the New : So that the 1oth Day 
of the one, correſponded to the 2 iſt of the other. 

There are ſeveral Places, however, where the new She 
has begun to obtain, even among Proteſtants ; and 'tis not un- 
likely, that the o Style may, in Time, dwindle quite 
away. At the Diet of Ration in x700, it was decreed, by 
the Body of Proteſtants of the Empire, that Eleven _ 
ſhould be retrenched from the 0/4 Sryle, to accommodate it for 
the future to the New. And the ſame Regulation has fince 
paſs'd in Sweden and Denmark. England holds out, almoſt 
alone, for the 0/4 Style. See CALEN DAR. ; 

STYLET, STILETTO, a little, dangerous Poniard, 
which is hid in the Hand, and chiefly uſed in treacherous 
Aſſaſſinations. 

The Blade is uſually Triangular, and ſo ſlender, that the 
Wound it makes, is almoſt imperceptible. 

The Stylet is ſtrictly prohibited in all well Policy'd States. 

STYLITES, an Appellation given to a kind of Solitarics, 
who ſpend their Life, ſeated on the Tops of Columns, to be 
the better diſpoſed for Meditation, c. See So0L1TARY: 

Of theſe, we find ſeveral mention'd in ancient Writess, 


and even as low as the IXth Century, The Founder 2 * 


Simon Stylites, a famous Anchorite in the 
oa wi © ; who firſt 3 up his Abode on a Column Six 
Vth high; then on a Second of 12 Cubits; a third of 223 
Cubis * n another of 36, where he lived ſeveral Years, 
ow Extremities of theſe Columns were only three Foot 

The Pier, with a kind of Rail or Ledge about, that 
in * almoſt to the Girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a Pulpit. 
_ was no lying down in it. a | 

The Faquiers or A 2 42 of o Eaſt imitate this 

nary kind of Life to this Day. See FAduiER. 
er" OIDES, in 3 an Apophyſis of the Os pre- 
num, thus call'd from its reſembling a Style or Hylet. See 
uM OS. | 
7 FT YLOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, a pair of Muſcles, run- 
ſharp and fleſhy, from the Proceſſus Styloiges ; 

ng off a 3 I 
ence deſcending obli wy forwards, it is inſerted into the 
* of the Tongue. It ſerves to pull the Tongue up in the 
oH TOlD Us, in A ir of Muſel 

LOHY „ In natomy, a Ir o uſcles 
Tits g from the Proceſſus Sryloides, and inſerted into the 
gabs ind Horns of the 05 Hyoides ; which it draws, laterally, 
nas OPHARYNGEUS, in Anatomy, a pair of Muſcles, 
* 

ich in its obliqu „ D ICKer, and is atter- 
— expanded on the back Parts of the Fauces, It ſerves to 
draw up and dilate the Pharynx. 

STYPTIC, in * a N that has 2 hers of 
topping Blood, or of binding up the Aperture of a wounded 

. See Brood. | 
1 2 Service, Nettle, Somon's Seal, c. are Stypricks. 

There are various Sryptic Waters and Powders of ſurprizing 
Efficacy, in moſt of which, Vitriol is the principal Ingredient. 

The uſual Sryptic Water is made of Colcothar calcined, or 

Vitriol diſſolved with burnt Allum, Sugar-candy, the Urine 
f a young Man, &c. 
: Dr. Colbatch's Styptic Powder has been famed ; though 
Mr. Cowper, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, gives us a 
Number of Inſtances, wherein it was applied with very little, 
or ill Succeſs in human Subjects ; though he gives us others 
made in Dogs, where it anſwer'd well. 

M. Tournefort obſerves, from the Analyſis he has made of 
Stypric -_ 1 * 3 and Earths Poo 
therein; though ſome of them yield an urinous Spirit. On 
this Princi * aſſerts, That their Salt is analogous to 
All = that there is ſomewhat of Sal — iac in 

um, and tha is ſo | niac i 
their Texture, Chomel obſerves, that this does not hold 
univerſally, | | | 
STYRAX, in er ear See 55 Ax. 1 
SUB, a Latin Prepoſitition, fignifying under; frequently 
uſed, in Compoſition, in our Language. 

Sub- Brigadier, is an Officer in the 9 who commands 
under the Brigadier; aſſiſting him in the Diſcharge of his 
* dee 8 _ \ - | : 

up-Chantor, an cer in the Choir, who officiates in the 
m_ of the Chantor, c. See . e 1 
Sub- Dean, a Dignity in certain Chapters beneath the 
Dean. See DEAN. Oy © 
Sub- Prior, a Clauſtral Officer, who aſſiſts the Prior, &5c. 
S1b-Deacon, an inferior Miniſter, who anciently attended at 
tie Altar, prepared the Sacred Veſſels, £c, and was inveſted 
it the firſt of the Holy Orders. 

1 to the Canons, a rg 3 be 22 Years of 
ge, to be promoted to the Order of Sub- Deacon. 

'Tis lch among the Romaniſts, whether the Sub- 
eaconhood e a Sacrament or not; in regard Sub-Deacons are 
odain'd without Impoſition of Hands, and that there is no 
mention made of them in Scripture, Yet Bellarmin holds the 
armative Side of the Queſtion. By the Papal Canons, a 
* ef be ordain'd ae l upon We ee 
s Mte conſent to it, make a Vow of Continence, an ut 
herſelf up in a Monaſtery. See Dr acon. 

SUBALTERN, A Nome Officer, or one who diſ- 
charges his Poſt under the Command and Direction of another. 
þ _ are Lenny, Sub-lieutenants, Cornets and Enſigns, 

erve under the Captain. | 
Ve alſo | 


ire thoſe of inferior Lords, with regard to the Lord Para- 


cb Avius, in Anatomy, is a Muſcle that ariſeth from 


the] 
end 


E 


SUB 


SUBCONTRARY Poſition, in Geometry, 8 
ſimilar Triangles are bo plates as to have _ —_ 
V, (Tab. Geometry Fig. 44. at the Vertex, and yet their 
* not _— my 

hus, if the ſcalenous Cone BV be ſo cut by the p 
CA, as that the Angle at C=D ; the Cone is hea ad 10 
be cut Subcontrarily to its Baſe B- A. | 

SUBCUTANEUS, in Anatomy, a thin membranous 
Muſcle, running under the Skin, call'd alſo Suadratus. It 
ariſes with a pretry broad Origin, from the hind Part of the 
Neck, and from the Pectoral Muſcle below the Clavicle, It 
adheres firmly to the Panniculus Carnoſus ; from which it is 
not ſeparated without Difficulty, and therefore was not an- 
ciently diſtinguiſh'd from it; and is inſerted, obliquely, on 
each Side, into the lower 1 near the Skin, Lips, and 
ſometimes the bottom of the Noſe; all which Parts it draws 
downwards and a-wry. 

A Convulſion herein is call'd a Spaſinus Cynicus, In ſome 
Perſons, it reaches to the Ears ; and in others not ; which is 
the Reaſon ſome Folks have a Faculty of moving the Ears, 
which others want. 

. SUBDUCTION, in Arithmetick, the ſame as Subſtracti- 
on, See SUBSTRACTION. 

SUBDUPLE Ratio, is when any Number or Quantity is 
contained in another, Twice; thus Three is ſaid to be Sub- 
auple of 6, as 6 is duple of 3. See Ratio. 

SUBJECT, a Perſon under the Rule and Dominion of 
a 858 Prince or State. 

Of Subjects, ſome are fo by Birth, others by Acts of 
Naturalization. Anciently, the Lords call'd, abuſively, thoſe 


who held Lands or Fees of them, or ow'd them any Homage, 


Subjects. | 

SUBJECT is alſo uſed for the Matter of an Art or Science; 
or that which it conſiders, or whereon it is employ'd: 
Thus the human Body is the Subject of Medicine; and in this 


| Senſe, Anatomiſts call the Body they are Diſſecting, and 


whereon they read. Lectures, their Subject. See OsJxcr. 

The Subject of Logic, is Thinking or Reaſoning; but 
more particularly, in a Syllogiſm, one of the Terms of a 
Propofition is call'd the Subject, and the other the Attribute. 
See PROPOSITION. | 

In Poetry, the Subject is the Matter treated of; the Event 
related, or ſet in a fine View, and inrich'd with Ornaments. 

SUBJECT is alſo the Subſtance or Matter to which an Ac- 
cident is added, See AcciDENT, 

"Tis a Maxim, That two Contraries can never ſubſiſt in 
the ſame Subject. | 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in Grammar, the fourth Mood, or 
Manner of conjugating Verbs; thus call'd, becauſe uſually 
ſubjoin'd to ſome other Verb, or at leaſt to ſome other Particle, 
as, I ſee what you aim ar. Though this be true, Cc. See 
Moop. | 

The Greek is almoſt the only Language that properly has 
any Subjunftive Mood, though the French, Spaniſh and 
Talian have ſome Shew thereof. In all other Languages, the 
ſame Inflexions ſerve for the Optative and the Sulijunctive 
Moods : For which Reaſon, the Subjunctive Mood might 
be retrench'd from the Latin and thoſe other Grammars; it 
not being the different Ways of fignifying, which may be 
very much multiplied, but the different Inflections, that con- 
ſtitute the different Moods. See Or TATIVR, c. 

SUBLAPSARY, in Theology; or Infralapſary; a Term 
applied to ſuch as hold, that God having foreſeen the Fall of 
Adam, and in conſequence thereof, the Loſs of Mankind; re- 
ſolved to give a Grace ſufficient to Salvation to ſome, and to 
refuſe it to others. See Gr Ace. 

Sublapſary is uſed in Oppoſition to Ifralapſany. See Ix- 
FRALAPSARY, 

SUBLIMATE, a chymioal Preparation, the Baſis whereof 
is Mercury, or Quick-filver. See Mex curry. | 

There are two Kinds of Sullimate, Corroſive and Sweet, 

Corroſive Sublimate, is prepared of Mercury, either crude 
or revived from Cinnabar, together with Spirit of Nitre, 
Vitriol lixiviated to a Whiteneſ, and Sea Salt decripitated 3 
the whole reduced into a white brilliant Maſs by Sub/41mation. 

Sweet Sublimate, is the ſame with Corroſive, only temper'd 
and ſweeten'd by the Addition of Mercurius Dulcis, and 
thus reduced into a White Maſs full of hard glittering Pieces, 
like little Needles, by being paſs'd ſeveral times over the 
Fire, and through ſeveral Mattrafles. 

To take away all its Malignity, it ſhould be dulcified at 

aſt 'Thrice. 
, Se — Sublimate is White, and full of ſhining, cryſtal- 
lin Veins. It cannot act, unleſs it find ſome Humidity to act 
on: and is then a violent Poiſon, which corrodes and deſtroys 
the Parts of the Body with much Violence. Oil of Tartar 
fer Deliquium, is held the beſt Antidote againſt it. 

Sweet Sublimate, is thus call'd, in Oppoſition to the Cor- 
roſive. Tis given internally, in the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes, 
particularly Venereal ones, See VENEREAL. : ETD 

SUBLIMATION, in Chymiſtry, an Operation which 


differs very little from Diſtillation, excepting, that in Diſtilla- 
| tion, 


By the 


tion, only the Fluid Parts of Bodies are raiſed ; but in this, 
the Solid and Dry; and that the Matter to be diſtilled may 
be either Solid or Fluid; but Sublimation is concerned only 
about ſolid: Subſtances, See DisTILLATION. 3 
There is alſo another Difference, namely, that Rarefaction, 
which is of very great Uſe in Diſtillation, has hardly any 
Room in Sublimation; for the Subſtances which are to be 
Sublimed, being Solid, are incapable of Rarefaction; and ſo 
it is only Impulſe can raiſe them. 905 2 
However, it may not be improper to inquire a little more 


nicely into the Reaſon of ſuch a Diverſity in the Elevation 


of Bodies; why ſome. do aſcend with a gentle Heat, and 
others are not -to be raiſed by the moſt vehement Fire: And 
ſuch an Enquiry will more properly come in here, becauſe 
this Head contains all the Bufineſs of Volatility and Fixation. 


See VoLATILITY and FixITY. 


The Cauſe of this Elevation, and Aſcent in the Particles 


of Bodies, is to be aſcribed to the Fire; not only on the ac- 


count of Impulſe, but of another Property the Fire has 
namely, to infinuate itſelf into all the Interſtices of theſe 


Bodies, and thereby break the Cohefion of their Parts, ſo 


that at laſt they become divided into very ſmall Parts, if not 
into the ſmalleſt that Art can reduce them into. 

Particles thus ſeparated and divided, loſe much of their 
Gravity. For the Gravity of the ſame Particle decreaſes 
in the 7 HS Proportion as the Cube of the Diameter is leſſened. 
Suppoſe, therefore, a Body, whoſe Diameter is 12 : If, then, 
its Diameter be made leſs by 1, vis. 11, the Gravity of that 
Body will be only 9 4, or thereabouts : A Body, therefore, 
by being divided into very minute Corpuſcles, is very eaſily 

lime. ES | 

Add, that the Surface of a Body. decreaſes in a very 
different Manner from moron only as the Square of the 
Diameter is leſſened. Where the Gravity decreaſes, in ſuch 
a Series, as is expreſs'd by the Numbers 1728, 1331, 1000, 
the Diminution of the Surface will obſerve this Proportion, 
vis. 144; 121, 100; and when, upon reducing the Diameter 
to. 6, the Gravity becomes leſs than 2, the Surface will {till 


amount to 36. 
How much this contributes to a quick Aſcent, will appear 


from the Sublimation of Camphire, Benzoin and Arſenick 


whoſe Particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for that 
Reaſon, diffuſed into a larger Surface; upon which account 
they are the eaſieſt to be ſub/1med of any; nay, theſe ſolid 
Particles, upon account of their Surface, will ſooner, aſcend 
than ſome Fluids. 

So Flower of Sulphur riſes ſooner than Oil, not only than 
that of Vitriol, but any other, though ever ſo light. 

By this Contrivance of Nature, vi. that the Gravity of 
Bodies decreaſes in a triplicate, but their Surface in a dupli- 


cate Proportion of their Diameters; it comes to paſs, that 


Bodies, which have a very different Gravity, may be raiſed 
with the ſame Force. Thus the Salts of Animals, as of 
Harts-horn, human Blood, of Vipers, £c. being compoſed 
of very minute Corpuſcles, as is found by „ N in 
diſtilling them, do eaſily aſcend; becauſe the Surface in them, 
is not leſſened ſo much as the Gravity is; and the Salts of 
Vegetables, as of Tartar, Balſam, &c. which are of a more 
cloſe Texture, by reaſon of their larger Surfaces, are without 
much difficulty raiſed. | 

The Corpuſcles alſo of Minerals and Metals, though very 
compact and ! do, in ſome meaſure, give way to the 
Fire, and are capable of being Sublimea. in all theſe In- 
ſtances, the Breadth of the Surface, which expoſeth the 
Particles more to the Impetus of the Fire, is the Reaſon 
why they are raiſed with as much Eaſe, as if their Gravity 
ae been leſſened, by diminiſhing their Surface: So that 
Particles though ever ſo different in Weight, may be equally 
raiſed by the ſame Degree of Heat, if the Propoſition of their 
Gravity be reciprocal to that of their Surfaces. 

SUBLIME, in Diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary and 
ſurprizing, which ſtrikes the Soul, and makes a Work raviſh 
and tranſport. | 

This is what Touginus, who has wrote expreſsly on the 
Subject, means by Sublime. The Definition, indeed, is not 


bis, but M. Boilear's ; for the Author writing his Book after 


another of Cecilius, on the ſame Subject, employ'd almoſt 
wholly in ſhewing what the Sublime is, declined defining it, 
as 8 well known. 9 5 
efinition, it may appear, that the Sublime is a 
very different Thing from what the Orators call the ſub/ime 
Style. See STYLE. | | 
The ſublime Style neceſſarily requires big and magnificent 
Words; but the Slime may be found in a ſingle Thought, 
a fingle Figure, a fingle Turn of Words. A thing may be in 
the ſublime Style, and yet not be Sublime, i. e. have nothing 
extraordinary and ſurprizing. | 
For Inſtance : The Almighty Author of the Univerſe, with 
a ſingle Word, created Light. This, now, is in the ſublime 
Style, yet it 1s not Sublime, there being nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, which another Perſon might not eaklly hit on. 


But as God ſaid, Let il ere be Light, aud there was Light ; 


| [wo] 


ſo extraordinary a Turn of Ex | M1 
Obedience of the Creature to the Gade = + ſhews the 
truly Sublime, and has ſomething more than H * Veator, is 
Longinus makes five Sources of the Sublime + unan, ( 
certain Elevation of Mind, which makes us "thi irſt, q 
The Second, in the Pathetic, or that natural v * bappily, 
Enthuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves us . Tete ang 
owing almoſt wholly to Nature, and muſt * was Two a 
bers the ret depend, bah or du., Fü 
turning of Figures in à certain Manner both 25 
Thought and of Speech. The Fourth, Nobleneſ thoſe of 
preſſion, which conſiſts of two Parts, the Choice of b of Ex. 
and the ele ant, figurative Diction. The Fifth © Words 
ar ed, in a wer gebe Nene 
ords in their 5 Jy t 
THETIC, Oc. | 3 and Dignity, dee Ph. 
Glanas, in Anatom 
the Tongue, placed on each Side thereof” 7 N pk Under 
Theſe with the Sipoglottides filtrate a ſino Hour. 
the Nature of Saliva, which they diſcharge b links 0 
9 1 OT, —＋ the Mouth. | y Uttle Duth 
LE, in Geome fc 
Quamtity, is that which is ad” in HB nem, / 
times in another, and which therefore repeated a _— 
N umber of times, becomes equal thereto. | Thus cen 
e of 21; 3 m4 
n which Senſe, a Submultihle coinci es 
"un _ Quor a Part. WT OT WON Run 
ubmuliple Ratio, is that between the Quantity contziy 
and that containing : 'Thus the Rati 1 
* om Raruo. Kaub of 3 ww al is dimm 
n both Caſes ulmultiple is the Reverſe of Age. 
21, e. g. being J le of 3, and the Ratio 4 
a nultipie Ratio. See Mur TIPLE. 5 


eee, + iis 


SUBMULTIPLE Sybſuperparticular & See Ratio 
OVBMULTIPLE Stubſuperbipartiens : 


SUBNOR MAL, in Geometry, a Line whi in 
the Point in the Axis of a Ove, where a mera 
pendicular, rais'd from the Point of Contact of a Target 
to the Curve, cuts the Axis. See Curve, 

Or, * 1 is rs —_ determines the Point 
wherein the Axis is cut by a Line falling li | 
the Tan ent in the Point of the Cas n, 
Thus TM (Plate Conicks, Fig, 19.) being a Tangent to 


a Curve in M; And MR a Normal or Perpendicular to the , 
Tangent; the Line PR intercepted between the Semiordinats the 
PM and the Normal M R, is call'd the Subnormal, Ma 
Hence, 1, In a Parabola, as A M, Sc. the Subnorind con 
P R is to the Semiordinate P M, as PM is to P T, and MR 00 
to T'M, ; b 
22 In the Parabola, the Subnormal P R is Subduple the d 
Parameter; and, conſequently, an invariable Quantity. the 
SUBORDINATION, a relative Term, exprefling the der 
Degree of Superiority or Inferiority, between one thing and Yer 
another. | and 
There is a Series of Subordinations running throughout all 8 
Nature, In the Church, there are ſeveral Degrees of Sulf. Let 
dination, as of Deacons to Prieſts; Prieſts to Prelates, &. 1 
The like are obſervable in the ſecular State; In Offices of e 77 
War, Juſtice, c. and even | | Life 
In the Sciences, Trigonometry is ſubordinate to Geometry; Coy 
and in the Virtues, Abſtinence and Chaſtity are ſaburiinuit ſeril 
to Temperance, In Mufic, ſome call the plagal Tones, fallt. Hor 
ainate Tones. See Tons, EG 255 
SUBORNATION, is a fecret or under- hand preparing I fle 
inſtructing or bringing in, a falſe Witneſs, or corrupting or * 
alluring a Perſon to do ſuch a falſe Act. a 
Hence the Subornation of Perjury, mention d in the A of be 
General Pardon, 1 2 Car. II. c. 8. is the alluring to Perſuſj * 
See PER JUR. | = 
SUBPOENA, is a Writ, whereby all Perſons under the merc 
Degree of Peerage, are call'd into Chancery, in ſuch Cale, * 
where the Common Law hath made no Proviſion, fo thit 1 
the Party can have no Remedy by the ordinary Courke 0 ufi 
Common Law. | . 
The Peers, in ſuch Caſes, are called by the Lord Chanel * 
lor's Letter, giving Notice of the Suit intended againſt them, = 
and requiring them to appear. p 
There is alſo a Sulpuma ad teſtifcandum, for ſummon”; art 
of Witneſſes, as well in Chaxcery, as in other Courts. 8 
There is alſo a Sub pœna in the Evchequer, as well in the Nb 
Court of Equity there, as in the Office of Pleas.  _., : py 
The Name is taken from the Words in the Writ, uli . 
charge the Party ſummoned to appear at the Day and Flac a” 
aſſigned; Sub pœna centum librarum. pa 
SUBPOPLITAUS, in Anatomy. See PopLITEM% | fo 


SUBREPTION, the Action of obtaining a Fayour 
a Superior by Surprize, or by a falſe Repreſentation. in 


3 from Obreption, in that Obreption is a 
Sub! maren ot we 7 of a Thing or TR Oc. 


file Expt. want of Expreſſion; or a fraudulent Re- 
And e iment of a Thing, which would have 
ticenc) 4 5 obtaining of the Favour more difficult: | 
he Word is form d from the Latin, ſub, under, and repo, 
cp. EpITIOUS or SURREPTITIOUS, a Term 
SUREPTITH Licence, Patent or other A&, fraudulent- 
applied dof a Superior, by concealing ſome 'Truth, which 


ly 0% been known, would have prevented the Conceſſion or 


jad 

Gerte Benefit of Letters, Licences, &%. is forfeited, when 

the = found contrary to the Informations given; they being 
d Subreptitious. 

9 c Bulls 1 Signatures are Null and Subreptitious, 


hen the true State of the Benefice, the Manner of the Va- 
3 and other neceſſary Matters, are not juſtly ſignified to 
een differs from Obrepritions. See 8SuBREPTION. 
* UBROGATION, in the Civil Law, the Action of ſub- 
ſtimting a Perſon in the Place, and intitling him to the 
Right, of another. | 3 ; 

In its general Senſe, Subrogation implies a Succeſſion of 
ny Kind; whether of a Perſon to a Perſon, or of a Perſon 

ing. | : 

1 — two Kinds of Subrogations, the one Conventi- 
inal, the other Legal. 5 
he Conventional, is a Contract, whereby a Creditor tranſ- 
ſers his Debt, with all Appurtenances thereof, to the Profit of a 
third Perſon. a 5 

Tegal Subrogation, is that which the Law makes in favour 
of a Perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent Creditor ; in which 
Caſe there is a legal Tranſlation of all Rights of the ancient 
Creditor to the Perſon of the new one. 

This the Civilians more * call Succeſſion, as being 
wholly the Work of the Law, and to diſtinguiſh it trom the 
comventional Subragation, which they alſo call Ceſſion. See 


CES510N-. — 


The Word is form'd from the Latin, Subrogatio, of the 


e could not be changed without their Conſent, and 
ithout being ask'd a-new, if they thought good to have the 
Law wholly aboliſh'd, Lex abrogabatur ; it only a Part of 
it were to be aboliſh'd, Lex Jerogabatur ; and if any Clauſe 
or Amendment were added to it, Lex ſubrogabatur. ere 
The new Magiſtrates were alſo Subrogared in the Place of 
the old ones ; for during the Time of the Republic, no 
Magiſtrate could be, but by Conſent of the People, nor, of 
conſequence, but by Law; * whatever the People thought 
ood, was Law. This is what occaſion'd Salmaſius to ſay, 
hat Subrogare and Subſtituere per Legem, were Reciprocals. 
SUBSCAPULARIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle ariſing from 
the Baſis and Side of the Scapula ; and, fpreading itſelf un- 
der the whole Convex, or Under-fide of it, is inſerted by a 
vemicircular Tendon, into the Neck of the Os Humeri, 
and draws it down to the Side of the Trunk. | 
SUBSCRIPTION, the Signature put at the bottom of a 
Letter, Writing, or Inſtrument. See S16NA TURE. 
In Church Hiſtory, we meet with Inſtances of Subſcrip- 
Uns, wrote in the Blood of Feſtus Chriſt. Nicetas, in the 
Life of Ignatius, ſpeaking of the 2 made at the 
Council, wherein that Father was depoſed, ſays, They Sub- 


ſcribez, not with common Ink, but, what ſtrikes a Man with 


Horror, with a Pen dipp'd in the Blood of Chriſt. The Hiſto- 
ran T heophanes, tells us, That Pope Theodore mix'd the 
Blood of Chriſt with the Ink, wherein he wrote the Depoſi- 
tion of Pyyrhus. | 

SUBSCRIPTION, in the Bert, Commerce, is uſed for the 
Share or Intereſt, particular Perſons take in a publick Stock, 
or a Trading Company, by writing their Names, and the 
Shares they require, in the Regiſter thereof. Half the Com- 
merce in England is carried on in Subſcription. See Coup A- 
NY, BuBBLE, FunD, Qc. | 

The French have likewiſe adopted the Word Subſcription, 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the Actions of the Tia 5 

A Subſcription dückers from an Action; in that the firſt is 
hroperly only an Action begun, or an Engagement, by making 
the fir Payment, to acquit the reſt in the Time limited; 
ad that the other is the whole Action, preform'd in all its 
arts. See ACTION. 

SUBSCRIPTION, in the Commerce of Books, particularly. 
gnifies an Engagement a Perſon enters, to take a certain 

umber of Copies of a Book going to be printed ; and the 
<1procal Obligation of the Bookſeller or Publiſher, to deli- 
der the ſaid Copies on certain Terms. 

he uſual Conditions of theſe Subſcriprions, are, on the 

art of the Bookſeller, to afford the Books cheaper to a Sub- 
Cider than to another, by one Third or one Fourth of the 


Price ; and on the Patt of this latter, toadvance half the Money 
in Hand, and to pay the reſt on the Nelivery of the Gl 
Agreement equally advantageous to the one and the other: as 
the Bookſeller is hereby furniſhed with Money to carry on 
Works, which would otherwiſe be above his Stock; _ the 
Subſcriber, as it were, receives Intereſt for his Money, by the 
moderate Price the Book ſtands him in. 

Subſcriptions had their Riſe in Exgland, and 'tis but very 
lately that they are got into other Countries. 'They were 
firſt ſet on Foot, in the middle of the laſt Century, tor the 
printing of Malton's Polyglot Bible, which is the firſt Book 
ever printed by Way of ho AI 

From FErg/anz, they pais'd a few Years ago into Holland, 
and are juſt now introduced into France, F. Montfaucon's 
Collection of Antiquities, is the fir! Book there publiſh'd 
by Subſcriptions, which were ſo very numerous, that great 
Numbers were refuſed. The ſame Method has been fince 
propoſed, for the Publication of S. Chryſoſtom by the Bene- 
_ og _ with equal Succeſs. | 

the other Books ſince printed by Subſcri tion, ate 
M. Dacier's Tranſlation of Pletarch's Lives 1 Deſcrip- 
an of Verſailles, and F. Daniel's Hiſtory of the French 

ilitia, | | 5” 

In England, they are become exceedingly frequent; and 
their Frequency has render'd them liable to ſome Abuſes, 
which begin to diſcredit them. 

S0U0BSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after another, 
particularly with regard to the Order of Time. When two 
Feſtivals happen on the ſame Day, the principal One is cele- 


brated; and the other transferr d to the Subſequent Day, i. e. 
to the Morrow. | | | 


' SUBSESQUIALTERATE „ 
SUBSUPERPARTICULAR C See RA T10. 
SUBSUPERPARTIENS 


SUBSIDY, in Law, any Aid, Tax or Tribute granted by 
Authority of Parliament to the King; on preſſing Occaſions 
3 the State; levied either on Perſons, Lands or Goods. See 

UTY, 

Such are the Land Tax, as 'tis call'd ; which is uſually at 
the Rate of three or four Shillings in the Pound, for Lands, 
_ of two Shillings and eight Pence for Goods, Oc. See 

AX, 

In the Liſt of Engliſh Duties, or Impoſitions, are divers 
Kinds of Subſidies : Old Subſidy, Additional Impoſition to 
the old Subſidy. New Subſizy, third Subſidy ; Two-thirds 
Subſidy. See Dur, Cusrom, Oc. 

The ancient Saxon Kings had no Suhſidies collected after 
the Manner of ours; but in lieu thereof, had ſeveral Cuſtoms, 
whereby they levied Money or perſonal Service on the People, 
for the Repairing of Cities, Caſtles, Bridges, military Expe- 
ditions, Oc. which they call'd Buiglote, Brigbote, Herefare, 
Heregeld, &c. | 

But upon the Lands becoming oppreſs'd by the Danes, 
King Fgelreans in the Year 1007, agreed to pay them yearly 
10000 Pounds for Redemption of Peace, which Sum was 
afterwards increaſed to 36000 Pounds, and at length to 
48000 Pounds, which was call'd Danegeld, and was levied 
on Land; each Hide, or Plough-land, that of the Church 
only excepted, being ceſs'd 12 Pence. See DanzcELD. 

Hence the Tribute came to be call'd Hydaginm, a Name 
that afterwards became common to all Taxes and Subſidies 
impoſed on Lands; as thoſe on Cattle, being call'd Hor- 
negeld. See HiDaGs. 

Both theſe the Normans ſometimes call'd from the Greet, 
Taxes, and ſometimes from their own Language, Taillage, 
and ſometimes, according to the Cuſtom beyond-Sea, Subſidia 
and Auxilia. ms 

After the Conqueſt, theſe Sulſidies ſeem to have been 
granted differently from what they now are; as every Ninth 
Lamb, every Ninth Fleece, every Ninth Sheep, &c. Some- 
times the Rate was every Tenth, and ſometimes on 
Fifteenth, c. See TenTH, FiFTEENTH, c. See al 
BENEVOLENCE, 

In France, the King alone, by his own Authority, impoſes 
Subſidies on his People, at his own Diſcretion. What 
Grotius ſays, that thoſe who pay Subſidies to other Soveraigns, 
to engage them in their Defence againſt powerful Enemies, 
by ſo doing, acknowledge their own Weakneſs, and that ſuch 
an Acknowledgment diminiſhes ſomewhat of their wh a . 
muſt be underitood of ſuch States as are too weak to efend 
themſelves, and who, in reſpect hereof, render themſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, Tributary; not of ſuch as ſubſiſting by their 
own Strength, give Subſidies to their weaker Neighbours, to 
prevent their being over-run by others. ; 

Such, k. gr. as the King of France is, with regard to 
Swezen, and ſeveral other Princes; to whom he generally 
grants $bſid1es in the Treaties he concludes with them. 

SUBSTANCE, in Phyſicks, ſomething that we conceive 
to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independantly of any created Being, or 
any particular Mode or Accident. 

(Nn] Thug 
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Thus a Piece of Wax is a Subſtante 3 "becauſe we can 
conceive it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own Nature, 
without any Dependance on any other created Nature, or 
_— any particular Mode, Form, Colour, Sc. See 

ODE. 

Sinoſa maintains, that there is but one only Subſtance in 
Nature, whereof all the Creatures are ſo many different 
Modifications; and thus he makes the Soul of the ſame 
Subſtance with the Body. The whole Univerſe, according 
to him, is but one Subſtance ; which Subſtance, he holds en- 
dow'd with an Infinity of Attributes, in the Number of 
which are Thought and Extenſiow. All Bodies are Mo- 
difications of this Subſtance, conſider d as extended; and all 
Spirits Modifications of the ſame Subſtance, conſider'd as 
Thought, See Bop and THIN EINS. 


But Mr. Lock's mg of Subſtances, is much more 


Orthodox : Our Ideas of Subſtances, that great Author ob- 
ſerves, are only ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are 
taken to repreſent diſtinct Things, ſubſiſting by themſelves ; 
in which the confuſed Idea of Subſtance, is always the Chief. 
Thus the Combination of the Ideas of a certain Figure, with 
the Powers of Motion, Thought and Reaſoning, joined to 
Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of Man; and thus the 
Mind obſerving ſeveral fimple Ideas to go conſtantly together, 
which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, are call d, and 
united in one dubject, by one Name; which we are apt, after- 
ward, to talk of and couſider as one ſimple Idea. See IpkA. 
We imagine not theſe ſimple Ideas to ſubſiſt by themſelves; 
but ſuppoſe ſome Subhſtratum, wherein they ſubſiſt, which 


we call Subſtance, See SUBSTRATUM. 


The Idea of pure — is nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
yet unknown Support of theſe Qualities, which are capable 
of producing ſimple Ideas in us. See QuarLity. 

The Ideas of particular Subſtances are compoſed out of this 
obſcure and general Idea of Subſtance, together with ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt to- 
gether, and ſuppoſed to flow from the internal Conſtitution, 
and unknown Effence of that Subſtance. | 

Thus we come by the Ideas of Man, Horſe, Gold, E9c. 
Thus the ſenfible Qualities of Iron, or a Diamond, make 


the complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith, or a 


Jeweller commonly knows better than a Philoſopher. See 
DErINITION. 

The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, 
viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Sc. which we concluding not to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to Body, or be produc'd by it; we think them the Actions 
of ſome other Suliſtance, which we call Spirit; of whoſe 
Stance or Nature we have as clear a Notion, as of that of 
Body; the one being but the ſuppos'd Subſtrarum of the 
ſimple Ideas we have from without; as the other of thoſe 
Operations, which we 3 in ourſelves within: So 
that the Idea of Corporeal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote 
from our Conceptions, as that of Spirirual Subſtance. 

Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfe& Idea of 
any particular S!b/?ance, who has collected moſt of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which do exiſt in it; among which, we are to 
reckon its active Powers and paſſive Capacities, though not 
itrickly ſimple Ideas. | 

Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſh'd by ſecondary Quali- 
ties; for our Senſes fail us in the Diſcovery of primary ones, 
as the Bulk, Figure, Texture, Sc. of the minute Parts of 
Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences 
depend. See ParTICLE. | 

But ſecondary Qualities are nothing but Powers, with re- 
lation to our Senſes. 

The Ideas that make our Complex ones of Corporeal 
Subſtances, are of three Sorts : Firſt, the Ideas of primary 
Qualities of Things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes ; 
ſuch as Bulk, Figure, Motion, c. Secondly, the Senfible 
ſecondary Qualities, which are nothing but Powers to pro- 
duce ſeveral Ideas in us, by our Senſes, Thirdly, the Apt- 


neſs we conſider in any Suhſtauce, to cauſe or receive ſuch 
Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo 


alter'd, ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it 
did before. : 

Befides the complex Ideas we have of material S- 
ſtances, by the ſimple Ideas taken from the Operations of 
our own Minds which we experiment in ourſelves as Think- 
ing, Underitanding, Willing, Knowing, &c. co-exiſting in 
the ſame S1bſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea 
of a Spirit: And this Idea of an immaterial Subſtauce, is as 
clear, as that we have of a Material. 

By joining theſe with Subſtance, of which we have no 
diſtinct Idea, we have the Idea of Spirit: And by put- 
ting together the Ideas of coherent, ſolid Parts, and 
Power of being mov'd joined with phone, of which 
likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea; we have the Idea of 


Matter. 
Further, there are other Ideas of Subſtances, which may 


be called Co/lefive, which are made up of any particular 


Sulſtances; conſidered as united into one Idea, as a Troop, 
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Army, Sc. which the Mind does by; | 
pn Theſe collective Ideas, = 2 * * of 
raughts of the Mind, bringing Things a © Attificiz} 
dependant, into one View, the better to 8 and | 
diſcourſe of them united into one Conception "Plate ang 
by one Name. For there are no Things fo x and fipnified 
the Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition N Which 
Idea; as is viſible, in that ſignified by the Ne into one 
verſe, 5 COMPOSITION. te Uni. | 

SUBSTANTIAL, or SUBSTANCIATL. ; 
ſomething belonging to the Nature of Suſi ” Schach, 

"Tis generally diſputed, whether or no there bs. 4 
Things as ſubſtantial Forms; i. e. Forms independa ſuc 
Matter; or Forms that are Sybſtarices themſelves * 
Form, 5 id. 
Subſtantial, is alſo uſed in the ſame Senſe w; . 
in oppoſition to Accidental; in which n wil, 
for abundance of Diſtinguo's. See EssEN TIA I. em 

SUBSTANTIVE, in Grammar, a Quality afcribea .. 
Noun or Name, when the Obje&t'it deligns, is coder 

erd, 
0 and without any regard to its Qualite, 
When the Object is confider'd, as cloath'd wi f 
3 the Noun i ſaid to be 4 Fogg 7 FT ON 
or a more palpable Criterion; All Nouns 
cannot add the Word Thing, are Subſtantives ; ny A 
5 n ey 8 
to which Thing may be added, are Adjectives, See a 
JECTIVE. af 

F. Buffier obſerves, tis a common Miſtake in Gramm. 
rians, to define a Noun Subſtantive, to be that which de- 
notes or expreſſes a Subſtance. EE 

The Miſtake ariſes hence, that finding all Subſtances ex. 
preſs'd by Subſtantives, they have call'd all Kinds of Nouns 
Subſtantives. But it does not follow, that all Nouns defon 
Subſtances ; witneſs the Nouns Accident, Ligbineſt, G. 
which are far from expreſſing Subſtances, and yet are true 
Nouns Subſtantives. Perhaps Grammarians mean nothing 
here by Subſtance, but the Subject ſpoke of: If ſo, the Def. 
nition is laudable. 

Nouns — ſometimes, become AdjeQives ; and 
Nouns Adjectives become Subſtantives. In effect, the Na- 
ture of the Adjective being to expreſs the Quality of an Ob- 
ject ; if that Quality be the Object itſelf ſpoke of, then, 
on the Foot of our Definition, it becomes a Subſtantive, 1, 
I fay, a good Prince, the Word good is apparently an Ad- 
jective, becauſe it repreſents the Prince, as cloath'd with the 
Quality of Goodneſs. But if I ſay, The Good onght to be 
Prefer'd to the Bad; tis evident, Good is the Subject ſpoke 
of, and, e a Subſtantive. 

Indeed, Cuſtom does not allow us to uſe all Adjedtives in- 
differently, as Subſtantives ; nor all Sulſtantives, as Adjectires. 
The Laws regarded herein are as follow ; 

All Nouns either fignify an Individual, as Socrates, Aler- 
ander, c. or a Species, as Man, Horſe, Ec. or an eſſential 
Quality, as Rational, Material ; or an accidental one, as 
Black, White, Good, Fair, 8c. or a Dignity, Office, Art, 
Sc. as King, Preſident, Philoſopher, Cc. 

'Thus have we four Kinds of Nouns ; whereof the 17 is 
very rarely taken adjectively; for as they ſignify Individuals 


or particular Beings, they can ſcarce be applied to any thing 


but the Thing they properly ſignify : yet we have ſometimes 
known the Name of Cato taken Adjectively; as, This 150 
be Cato, indeed. Nor does Malherbe ſcruple to ſay in French, 
Plus Mars que le Mars de la Thrace. | 

2 Proper Names are ſometimes converted into the Name 
of Dignities, 8c. as Ceſar, Auguſtus, £c. In which Caf, 
they may be confider'd, in the ſame Light, as Nouns of the 


fourth Kind, 


2 "Thoſe of the ſecond Kind, are alſo ſometimes taken 
Adjectively, as, He is much a Man, QS. The third Kind 
are Adjectives themſelves: For the fourth Kind, all Gram- 
marians rank them among Subſtantives ; excepting F. Hife, 
who will have them to be AdjeCives ; or, to uſe his own 
Term, Moarficatives. Be this as it will, they are frequently 
uſed adjectively; He is more a King, and more a Philoſo- 
pher than any of his Predeceſſors. 8 

Now for Adjectives taken ſalſtantively, 19 Participles 
Paſſive, are very rarely thus taken; though we ſome. 
times ſay, The Loved are leſs happy than the Lovers: The 
Taught have the Advantage of the Untaught : The Beſs!" 
made a Salley, Sc. And, 20 Participles Active are taken 
ſtill more rarely for Subſtantives. We ſcarce ever, é. gr. 
ſay the Loving, the Reading; but the Lover, the Readers 
yet we ſay Student, the Proteſtant, the Tenant, the Appel 
lant, the Opponent, Ec. | 

39 For Nouns Adjectives, thoſe applied to Men, are rot 
only uſed Subſrantively, but are even become Subſtantive b, 
Uſe ; whether they be ſuch as regard Religion; as Chriſi!? 
Pagan, Mahometan, Cc. Or Opinion; as Stoic, Peripatetie 
Carteſian, Sc. Or Country; as the Engliſh, French, Italic: 


Or the Temperament; as the Melancholic, Phlegmatic, 


Choleric, Cc. Under the ſame Rule, are likewiſe 2 


e of AdjeQives, ſignifying a Number of 
eng fe ſome * . wal z as, the Learned, 
the Devout, the Brave, the Diſſolute, gc. But 
: here to be regarded; for we don't ſay the Eloquent, 
us 2 "the Learned; but Elegant Writers, Sc. *Tis 
0 as * the Ear alone, that are to decide about theſe 

U 
Difference jectives taken ſubſtantively, for other Things 
len gt either ſo uſed, to ſignify a Number or Set 
ben Things that have ſome common Quality ; or to expreſs 
of Quality. In both which, as in thoſe of Men, 


an ry authorized by Cuſtom, and others form'd 
en Day on their Model. 


** regard to which laſt, Uſe, again, and the Ear, are to 
ge. Here All the Adjectives of Colours, are uſed ſulſlan- 
rf the White, Black, Green, Sc. Some of thoſe 


tively 3 3 as the Cold, c. Thoſe of Time; as the Paſt, 


of Qualities 3 


prelent, Future: And many of other Matters; as the Agree- 


le, the Sublime, the Principal, Sc. Nor is it only in the 
poſitive, but alſo in the Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees, that Adjectives are uſed ſulſtantively; as, The 
wetter of the 1700 : T he beſt of it, Ec. | 

SUBSTITUTE, a Perſon appointed to officiate for an- 
aber, in caſe of Abſence, or other legal Impediment. 

in the French Law, the Procureurs, or Proftors, are 
Higed to name two of their Brethren for Subſtitutes, whoſe 
Names are wrote after theirs in the Liſt ; to receive Signi- 
fcations and Summons's made in their Abſence. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, ſub, under, and 
1110, I appoint, eſtabliſh, | 

$y3571TUTE, in Medicine, a Drug, or Remedy that may 
he uſed in lieu of another; or that ſupplies the Place of an- 


other of like Virtue,- which is not to be had; call'd alſo a 


Succedaneum. See SUCCEDANEUM. 

The Root of the. great Centaureum, and ſometimes 
Monk's Rhubarb, are uſed as Subſtitutes to Rhapontic. 

SUBSTITUTION, in Grammar, the uſing of one 
Word for another; or a Mode, State, Manner, Perſon or 
Number of a Word for that of another. This the Gram- 
marians otherwiſe call Sy/Zepſis. See 8XLLEPSIs. 

SyssT1TUTION, in the Civil Law, a Diſpoſition of a 
Teſtator, whereby he Subſtitutes one Heir to another, who 
has only the Uſu-fruit, and not the Property of the Thing 
left him, | 

Subſtitution is a kind of Inheritance, call'd Fiduciary, or 
Fikei-commiſſio, in regard the immediate Inheritor has only 
the Uſe or Fruit of the Thing; the Body thereof being 
ſubſtituted and affected to certain Perſons, who are likewiſe 
to have the Uſu- fruit in their Times, but never the Property. 
In ſome Countries, the Subſtitution is perpetual; in France, 
it only holds to the fourth Generation. | 

Subſtitution anſwers to Remainder, in our common Law. 
See REMAINDER. | 

Among the Romans, there were abundance of theſe Fidu- 

cary Heirs; who enjoy'd Inheritances, till they returned 
them into the Hands of the right Heir; and the Reaſon 
why they did not likewiſe reſtore the Fruits, or that the 
Fruits were not deem'd to make a Part of the Inheritance, 
but only of the Thing, was, that the Fiduciary was obliged 
; ” ” Risks, and to ſtand the Charge of the Culture of 
the Land. 
- SUBSTITUTION, in Algebra, Fractions, Sc. is the putting 
n the Room of any Quantity in an Equation, ſome other 
Quntity, which is equal, but expreſs'd after another Man- 
ner. See QuANTI TV. 

SUBSTRACTION, in Arithmetic, the ſecond Rule, or 
rather Operation, in Arithmetic ; whereby we deduct a leſs 
Number from a greater, to learn the preciſe Difference: 

Or, more juſtly, Subrraction is the finding of a certain 

umber from two Homogeneous ones given ; which, with 
*n ths given Numbers, is equal to the other. See Ax IT EH - 

IC, 


The Doctrine of S»bſtraftion is as follows; 
To ſubſtra a leſs Number from a greater. 


I? Write the leſs Number under the reater, in ſuch Man- 
ner, as that homogeneous anſwer to omogeneous Figures, 
t, Unites to Unites, Tens to Ten, Ec. as we have directed 
ler ADDITION. 20 Under the two N umbers, draw a Line. 
| Sbſtraf, ſeverall , Unites from Unites, Tens from Tens, 
dds from — ; beginning at the right Hand, and 
Lending to the Left ; and write the ſeveral Remainders in 
. * correſpondent Places, under the Line. 45 If a greater 
er to be ſubrracted from a leſs; borrow an Unite 
adde x © next Left-hand Place z this is equivalent to 10, and 
wo 5 the leſs Number, the Sulſtraction is to be made 
mm b e Sum : Or if a Cypher chance to be in the next 
mand Place, borrow the Unite from the next further 


bee. By theſe Rules, any Number may be ſaubtracted out 


" another greater, For Example ; 


* 
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SUB 


If it be required, from | 
To S * - 800403459 


4743865263 


The Remainder will be found 5056538196 


For, beginning with the right Hand Figure, and taking 3 

om 9, there remains 6 Unites, to be wrote underneath the 
Line : Going then to the next Place, 6 I find, can't be taken 
from 5 ; wherefore, from the Place of Hundreds 4, I borrow 
one, which is equivalent to Ten, in the Place of Tens; and 
from the Sum of this 10 and 5, vis. 15, ſubtracting 6, I 
find 9 Tens remaining, to be put down under the Line. Pro- 
ceeding to the Place of Hundreds, 2 with the 1 borrowed at 
the laſt Place, make 3, which ſb:raffed from 4, leave 1. 
Again, 5 in the Place of Thouſands, cannot be ſubrrafes 
from 3 ; for which Reaſon, taking one from 4, in the Place of 
Hundreds of Thouſands, into the empty Place of Tens of 
Thouſands, the Cypher is converted into Ten Tens of 


Thouſands, whence one Ten being borrowed, and added to 


the 3, and from the Sum 13 Thouſand, 8 Thouſand being 
ſubtrafted, we ſhall have 8 Thouſand to enter under the 
Line: Then ſubtracting 6 Tens of Thouſands from 9, there 
remain 3. Coming now to take 8 from 4; from the 8 further 
on the Left, I borrow one, by means whereof, the two 
Cyphers will be turned each into 9. And after the like Man- 
ner, is the reſt of the Subſtraftion eaſily perform'd. 

If heterogeneous Numbers be to be ſubſtrafted from each 
other; the Unites borrow'd, are not to be equal to Ten; but 
to ſo many as there go of Unites of the leſs Kind, to con- 
ſtitute an Unite of the Greater. For Example; 


RE Sn 
45 16 6 
27 19 9 
17 16 9 


For fince 9 Pence cannot be ſaubſtracted from 6 Pence; of 
the 16 Shillings, one is converted into 12 Pence; by which 
means, for 6 we have 18 Pence; whence 9 being ſabtracted, 
there remains 9. In like Manner, as 19 Shillings cannot be 
ſubtratted from the remaining 15; one of the 45 Pounds is 
converted into 20 Shillings, from which, added to the 15, 
19 being ſubrracted; the Remainder is 16 Shillings. Laſtly, 
27 Pounds ſubtracted from 44 Pounds, there remains 13. 

If a greater Number be required to be ſubtracted from a 
leſs, tis evident the Thing is impoſſible. The leſs Number, 
therefore, in that Caſe, is to be fabrrafted from the greater; 
and the Defect to be noted by the negative Character. E. gr. 
If I am requir'd to pay 8 Pounds, and am only Maſter of 3; 
when the Three are paid, there will {ill remain 5 behind ; 
which are to be noted, 5. 


Subſtraction is prov'd, by adding the Remainder to the 


Subtrahend, or Number to be ſubſtrafted : For it the Sum 


be equal to the Number whence the other is to be ſubrraffeg, - 


the Subſtraftion is juſtly perform'd: For Example; 


„ „ <&t 


9800403459 156 11 32 
4743865263 Subtrahend 21 17 2 1 Subtrahend 


1 


5056538 196 Remainder 134 14 0 + 


9800403459 156 11 31 

SUBSTRACTION, in Algebra, is perform'd by connecting 
the Quantities with all the Signs of the Subtrahend changed; 
and at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be united; as is done 
in Addition. Thus ＋ 74 ſubſtrafted from ＋ ga, makes 


＋94 — 74 or 24. | 5 
In the Subſtraction of Compound algebraic Quantities ; the 
Characters of the Subtrahend, are to be changed into the con- 


trary ones, vis. into 3 and — into . See QUANTITY. 


To Subſtract ſpecious Numbers, or Ouantities from one 
* both thoſe affected with J ſame, and thoſe 
with contrary Characters. 

19 If the Quantities deſign'd by the ſame Letter, have 
the ſame Signs; and the leſs be to be ſubſtraffed from the 
greater; the Subſtraftion is perform'd as in common Arith- 
metic, e. gr. 

5b+44—f A. ＋ 4b. — 4 
2b+4 —f 2b. ＋ 1P5.— 4 


—_— 


36 34-0 3=—+32. 0 


20 If a greater Quantity be to be ſabſtracted out of a leſs ; 
the leſs muſt be ſubſirafted out of the greater, and to the 
Remainder, muſt be prefix'd the Sign —, if the Quantities 
be affected with the Sign + ; or the Sign +, if they be 
affected with —, Ts 


6:1 


 $64+bb — 94 is lib. T 26. —94. 
. 19 +3 —11 
34 10 T 2 —3— 1 2 


39 If the Quantities have different Signs; the Subſtraftion 
is converted into Addition, and to the Aggregate is prefix'd 
the Sign of the Quantity, whence the Subſtrattion is to be 
made : For Example ; | 


8a—5c+94 =8/b.—s5 +94 
6480 — 714 =6 —8—7 
24 ＋3 C ＋ 164 = 2lib. 3 ＋T 16 
4 If the Quantities be expreſs d in different Letters; they 


muſt be connected; only the Characters of the Subrrahend 
muſt be changed into the contrary ones: For Example; 


[ 14 


a+b—c a 4 
4e 223 
adb——d+e—f aA cher 


LOGARITHM. 
FRACTIONS. 
DRECIMALS. 


 SuBSTRACTION of Legarithms 
SuBSTRACTION of Viulgar Fraftions & See 
SUBSTRACTION of Decimals | 


SUBSTRUCTION, in Building. See FouxDATION. 
SUBSTYLAR. Lime, in Dialling, a right Line, whereon 
the Style or Gnomon of a Dial is erected. See Gnomon. 

In Polar, Horizontal, Meridional and Northern Dials, 
the Subſtylar Line is the Meridian Line, or Line of 12 a 
Clock; or the Interſection of the Plane, whereon the 
Dial is delineated, with that of the Meridian, See MERI- 
DIAN. 

In Eaſterly and Weſterly Dials, the Subſty/ar Line, is the 
Line of Six a Clock; or the Interſection of the Plane, where- 
on the Dial is delineated, with the prime Vertical. See 
Drar. | | 

SUB-TANGENT, of a Curve, is the Line that deter- 
mines the Interſection of the Tangent with the Axis; or, that 
determines the Point wherein the T 
longed. See Cunve. 

Thus, in the Curve A M, Oc. (Tab. Analyticks, Fig. 10.) 
the Line TP intercepted between the Semiordinate PM, 

and the Tangent T M, is the Sub-tangent. And PR is to 
PM, as PM to PT; andPMtoPT, as MR to T M. 

"Tis a Rule in all Equations, that if the Value of the 
Sub- tangent come out poſitive, the Point of Interſection of 
the Tangent and Axis, falls on that Side of the Ordinate, 
where — Vertex of the Curve lies; as in the Parabola and 
Paraboloides. 8 ; 

If it come out Negative, the Point of Interſection will 
fall on the contrary Side of the Ordinate, in reſpe& of the 
Vertex or beginning of the Abſcifle; as in the Hyperbola, 
and n Figures. 

And, univerſally, in all Paraboliform, and Hyperboliform 
Figures, the Sub tangent is equal to the Exponent of the 
Power of the Ordinate, multiplied into the Abſcifs. Thus 
in the common Parabola, whoſe Property is \x=yy. The 
Subtangent is in Length, equal to x, the Able multi- 
plied by 2, the Exponent of the Power of y, the Square 
of the Ordinate; that is, it is equal to twice the Abſciſs ; 
and by the former Rule for Paraboliform Figures, it muſt be 
taken above the Ordinate, in the Axis produced. 
| Thus, alſo, in one of the cubical Paraboloids, where 
Pxx=yyy. The Length of the Sub-tangent will be of the 
Abſciſs. Thus in the Figure, you will ſee that the Sub 
tangent in any Curve is a Line, which determines the Inter- 
ſection of the Tangent in the Axis. | 
SUBTENSGE, in Geometry, a right Line, oppoſite to an 
Angle, and preſumed to be drawn between the two Ex- 
2 of the Arch, which meaſures that Angle. See 

RC. 

The Subtenſe of the Angle coincides with the Chord of 
the Arch, See Cryorp. 

In every rectangle Triangle, the Square of the Subhtenſe of the 
right Angle, is equal to the Squares of the Subtenſes of both 
the other Angles; by the 47th Prop. of Euclid. This 
wonderful Property of that Triangle, was firſt diſcover'd b 
Pythogoras, who in the Tranſport of Joy, hereby e 
facrificed a Hecatomb. See TRI¹ANOGLE. 

i — is form d from the Latin, ſub, under, and zen, 
retch. ty 
- SUBTERRANEOUS, ſomething under Ground. See 
oss1L. 
Naturaliſts talk much of Subterrancan Fires, as the Cauſe 
of Volcano's. See FIRE and VoLcAN0O. 


Subterranean Winds, as the Cauſe of Earthquakes. See 
EARTHQUAKE, 

Mr. Zoyle gives us an Inſtance, from the Diſſertation 
ae Anmitana. Hungar. Aquis, of a huge Subterraneons Oak 


4.4 


Powder. 


of Traly, c. which compoſed the ancient Dioceſe or Patti 


angent cuts the Axis, pro- 


S U c 


dug out of a Salt Mine in Tian wania, fo ha: 
could not eaſily be wrought on 7 Iron Took 
2 


being expoſed to the Air out of the Mine ich Jet, j 

that in Pur Days, it was eaſy to be n ſo roten, N 

between one's Fingers. | <umbleq th 

Mr. Derham adds, That the Trees turned out e gl 

Earth, by the Breaches at Veſt Thurrock and Yass, the ot 

though probably no other than Alder, and — * 5 th 
Ages ago, in a rotten, oozy Mould, were ſo ercce m 
tough, hard and ſound at firſt, that he could make but 100 
e 


Impreſſions on them with the Strokes of an A 

expoſed to the Air and Water, ſoon became ſo 

be crumbled 8 Fingers. 
SUBTILE,in Phyficks, intimates a Thing exceed. 

fine, and delicate; ſuch as the Animal Spirits, Sc. Kh ts 


of odorous Bodies, £9c. are ſuppoſed to be. See Errruviz 


X5 Jet bein 


One kind of Matter is only more ſ#brile than | th 
that being divided into ſinafler Haq and n L 
agitated ; on the one hand, it makes leſs Reſiſtance to rye lit 
Bodies; and on the other, infinuates itſelf more ea ans 
their Pores. . | I o 

The Carteſians ſuppoſe a ſubtite Matter for their fir E 
ment. See Car TESIANIS8M and ELEMENT. 5 by 

This they lay down as ſo exceedingly Fine, that it penetrits 4 
the minute Pores of. Glaſs and other ſolid Bodies; and from 7 

this they account for moſt of the Phænomena of Nature 4 
See Vacuum, PLENUM, SUCTION, &c. . 1 

Yet they don't pretend to prove the Exiſtence of this 5 
Matter, otherwiſe than by Conſequence. See Markl | 
Subtilis. ; 

SuBTILE Matter. See MATTER. 5 

SUBTHLIZATION, the Act of ſubrilizing, or rendering Wi 5 


any thing ſmaller and ſubriley ; particularly, the diffolving 
or changing a mixt Body into a pure Liquor, or a fine 


SUBTRIPLE Ratio, is when one Number or Quantity i 
contain'd in another three times; thus 2 is ſaid to be $1. 
triple of 6, as 6 is Triple of 2, See RAr10. 

SUBURBICARY, an Epithet given to thoſe Province 


archate of Rome. See Province. 

The Term is form'd from the Latin, ſub, under, and arjs, 
bay They were alſo ſometimes call'd Urbicary Provinces, 

uthors uſually reckon Ten of theſe Suburbicary Provinces; 

whereof Taly, from the Po to the Hee} made Seven, and 
the Iſles of Seily, Saradina, and Corſica, the other Three, 

Yet Salmaſius will have the Suburbicary Provinces confined 
to thoſe Four in the Neighbourhood of Rome, to which the 
Authority of the Prefect of Rome extended; and theſe he 
makes the Limits of the Dioceſe of ancient Rome. Se 
D1ocess. | 

F. Sirmond takes the other Extreme, and comprehends al 
the Feſt under the Name of Suburbicary Provinces. Rui 
who lived in the Age of the Council of Nice, explains the 
Power aſcribed to the Pope, in the Sixth Canon of that 
Council, by ſaying, That he had the Care and Intendance at 
the Suburbicary Provinces. Hence, the different Sentiments 
of Authors, with regard to the Suburbicary Provinces; ſome 
only confidering the Pope as Biſhop of Rome; others, à 
Patriarch of the Veſt, Oc. oy 

SUCCEDANEUM, in Pharmacy, a Remedy ſubſtituted 
in the Place of another firſt preſcribed, when the Ingredient 
are wanting, neceſſary for the Compoſition of that other. 9 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Subſtitute and Succedaneum, are of equal Import, unleß, 
with ſome Authors, we chuſe to uſe Subſtitute, where L 
Simple of like Virtue is put for another ; and SHecedanauin, 
where a Compound is uſed with the ſame Intention. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Succedo, to ſucceed, 
to come after. | 

SUCCENTURIATE, in Anatomy. See Renss dic 
centuriatde. PL 

SUCCENTURIATION, the Act of Subftituting. de: 
SUBSTITUTION, |» 14 

SUCCENTURIATUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, © 
alſo Pyramidalis. See PYRAMIDALIS- 2 

SUCCESSION, in Philoſophy, an Idea we get, ® 1 
flecting on that Train. of Ideas conſtantly following one an 
other in our Minds when awake. See IDEA and Mons. 11 

The Diſtance between any Parts of this Succeſſion, os gr 
we call Duration. When this Succeſſion of Ideas NI f 
have no Perception of Time or Duration thereof L. . 
Moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we awake, 
connected. See Dur ATION. dom our 

They, who think we get the Idea of Sycceſion Ho. 
Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, will cn 2 
Mr. Locks Sentiment, above, when they conſider that — 
produces an Idea of e e, no otherwiſe, than by ? 


ducing a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. Metin 

A Man that looks on a Body moving, perceives a” oe 
unleſs that Motion produce a conſtant Train artig bo 
Ideas, But where-ever a Man is, though all 4 


\ 


BY him, if be Thinks, he will be conſcious of 
1 fe | | 


tt, ccc. - a ſtronomy. The Succeſſion of the Signs, is 
n, beleben in = follow each 4 1 05 to 
ed the Order Sun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then. into an- 
abich, ng, alſo, Conſequence. This Order is expreſs'd in 
i WW ning Technical Verte, 
5 [ F 


Int Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo 


10 Trage, Scorfins, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces, 

ng is direct. it is ſaid to go according to the 
| et is dire g0 a 8 

to wen ad Sec of the Signs, that is, from Aries to 

Order Retrograde, it is ſaid to go contrary to 


Ons Bs, when Retrograde, it {» id to. go contrary t 
be Succeſſion of the Signs, vis. from Gemini to Taurus, 
0 9. 


gc. See 81 W. | 
"i e ag” Law, implies a Right to the Univerſa- 
„ de Effects left by a De ſunct. | 

on f this, there are ſeveral Kinds, ab-inteſtate, inteſtate, 


+ * | is that, a Perſon has a Right t 
vn, ab-inteſtate, is that, a Perſon has a Right to 
le . Kin, which is, what we call, being next 
Weir at Lau. See ABp-INTESTATE. | | ; 
A reſtamentary Succeſſion, is that, a Perſon comes to by 
77 f a Wil . | : 
0s in the direct Line, is that, coming from Aſcen- 


UC 5 7 og 
. Deſcendants. Collateral Succeſſion, is that, coming 


ts or ä 
iis 6. Valles Aunts, or other Collaterals. 
IA A jacent or abandon d Succeſſion, is a burthenſume or 


rexatious One, which no Body will accept of. There is no 
deal Succeſſion in Benefices; for here, no Body Inherits. 
Succeſſions were anciently divided into Noble and Baſe. 

In Effects, that cannot be divided, as Kingdoms, &c. 
the Succeſſion falls on a ſingle Head, which is uſually the 
-1deſt Son of the Deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed an indivifible 
Repreſentative of his Father. In Effects, chat are divided, 
Al the Children repreſent their Father. Twas on this 
Principle, M. Courtin obſerves, that each of the Sons of 
cob had his Share aſſign'd him. in the Land of Promiſe. 
fis true, Manaſſah and Ephraim, the two Sons of Je, 
bad likewiſe their Shares; but this was becauſe a double 
Paction had been allotted their Father, wherein he was 
treated as elder Brother, in conſideration of the great 
Services he had done his Father and Brethren. | 

SUCCESSOR, a Perſon who has a Right to hold the 

Pace another held before him; whether he arrive at it by 
Election, Collation, Inheritance; or otherwiſe. 
Our Hiſtorians tell us, that Queen Hizabeth could never 
dear to hear of a Succeſſer. The King of the Romans is Pre- 
ſumprive Succefſor to the Empire, The Canoniſts ſay, a 
Coadjutor is a neceſſary Succeſſor to a Prelature; a Reſig- 
narary to the Reſignant. 8 

The Civilians ſay, a Titular Uſu. fructuary, can do no- 
thing to the Prejudice of his way” Dk 

SUCCINUM, in Pharmacy, Karabe or Amber; a bitu- 
minous Juice or Reſin, which trom a Fluor grows hard and 
brittle, See AMBER. „ 

The Whiteſt, and moſt Tranſparent, is accounted beſt; 
it is of no great Uſe in Medicine, er ſe, as its Texture 
ſeems too compact to open and yield to the natural Elabo- 
ations ; though ſome have a great Opinion of it, as a 
Balſamick; and gave it in Gonorrhœa's particularly. 

ut it is certain, that what Pharmacy extorts from it, is 
of wonderfull Efficacy, eſpecially in nervous Caſes. 

SUCCISA; a medicinal Herb, call'd alſo Mor ſus Diaboli, 
. „„ | 

Tis 4 powerful Sudorific, inſomuch that Sir Theodore 
Mayerne obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranſactious, laying 
a Perſon fick of a Plague, or other malignant Fever, on a 
Bed thereof, moderately hot; he ſhall ſweat 'till they take 
him off; and much more, if he drink of the Decoction or 
Juice of the Herb; The Succiſa is now little uſed, 
SUCCOTRINE ces. See Aron © ._ 
SUCCUBUS or SUCCUBA, a Term uſed to fignify a 
Demon, who aſſumes the Shape of a Woman, and, as ſuch, 
lies with a Man, | 5 
Some Authors uſe Jacubus and Succubus, indiſcriminately; 
but they oupht to be diſtinguiſh'd ; Tacusbils being only pro- 
perly uſed, where the Dœmon is ſuppoſed to be in Form of 
a Man, and, as ſuch, lies with a Woman. See IxcuBus. 
SUCCULA, in Mechanicks, a bare Axis, or Cylinder; 
105 Fee in it to move it round, without any Tympanum. 
ee Axls. 


SUCCUS Pancrenticus 8 Pax cREATICU Juice. 
dv ecuvs Nervoſ!s 5 ee 2 NxRvobs Juice. 
SUCKERS or Off ſets, in Agriculture, Gardening, Ec. 

ae young Shoots, that proceed from the Root of a Tree, and 

ry of the ſame Kind and Nature with the Tree from which 
ey ipring ; for ſuch as grow from Trees rai'ed by Grafting 


or Inoculation, follow the Nature of the Hoch. See En- 
RATING. | 


- SE. . [1], - BUY 


They ſometimes put forth near the Body of the Mother 


Plant; but other Suckers at more Diſta I 
former removed when there is leaſt Sap pra ras N ity the 
ſerving what Fibrous Roots are upon them, ock 4 
well. When they are taken up, the Ground is to 1 el 
on and 5 they 964 from the Body of the Tree. or 
great Roots, they muſt be cut off cloſ | For 
RT See sos K. ER $ to the Stem, and fer 
It forwards much the ſpringing out of Syckers_ 

the Roots of Trees, and ſit W- ſome ee to bear 

SUCKING-Pump. See Pune, 5 


- SUCTION, the Act of Sucking, or of drawing up a 


Fluid, as Air, Water, Ec. by the Mouth and Lungs. 


Air is ſuck'2 in by the Muſcles of the Thorax, and Ab- 
domen, diſtending the Cavity of the Lungs and —— 
by which means the Air included therein, is rarified, and 
ceaſes to be a Counterbalance to the external Air; which, of 
conſequence, is driven -in by the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
through the Mouth and Noſtrils. See RESPIRATION. 
Air is ſuck d through a Pipe, in the ſame Manner as with 
the naked Mouth : It being here all one as if the Mouth 
were extended the Length of the Pipe, 

The Suction of heavier Liquors is perſorm'd after the ſame 
Manner, e. gy. in ing one to drink out of a Spring, Ec, 
the Lips are applied cloſe to the Surface of the Water, ſo as 
to preyent any Paſſage of the Air between them ; then the 
Cavity of the Abdomen, Cc. being diſtended as before, the 
Preſſure of Air incumbent on the Surface of the Water with- 
out the Circumference of the Mouth; prevailing over that 
upon the Water within the ſame, the Fluid is raiſed, from 
the ſame 3 as Water in a Pump. . See Puiar. 

In ſucking a heavy Liquor, as Water, through a Pipe, the 
longer the Pipe is, the greater Difficulty is found in the 
Fuction; but the Bigneſs or Diameter of the Pipe, makes no 
Alteration therein, The Reaſon of this, ariſcs Nom the great 
Principle in Hydroſtaticks, that Fluids pref according to 
their perpendicular Altitudes. See FLvip. | 

For, as the external Air raiſes Columns of the Fluid with 
greater or leſs Difficulty, as their Altitudes are leſs, not as 
their Thickneſſes are ſo ; if two ſuch Columns be conceived, 


the one twice as high as the other, and that other twice as. 


thick as this firſt ; though the very ſame Quantity of Water 
is to be ſuck'd through the Pipe, and the Force of the Air 
to raiſe it be exactly the ſame, in both Caſes ; yet there will 
be required a greater Diſtenſion of the Breaſt, and a greater 
1 iſus of the Muſcles, to raiſe and ſuck the former than the 
atter. . 


From what we have ſaid, it evident! enough 1 that 


what we call Cs Tion, is not perform'd by any active Faculty 
in the Mouth, Lungs, c. but is perform'd by the mere Im- 
pulſe and Preſſure of the Atmoſphere. Sce Air. 

SUCULA. or SUCCULA, is a Term in Mechanicks, for a 
bare Axis or Cylinder, with Staves in it, to move it round 3 
but without any Tympanum or Peritrochium. | 
_ SUDAMINA, little Pimples in the Skin, like Millet 
Grains, frequent in Youth, eſpecially thoſe of a hot Tempe- 
rament, and that uſe much Exerciſe, | | 

SUDATORY, a Name given by the ancient Romans, to 
their Sweating-houſes ; ſometimes alſo call'd Laconica. | 

The Sudatory was a Species of their Hypocauſta. See 
HO CAuSTVA. 

SUDOR, in Medicine, See SwEAT.. | 1 5 
Supok Anglicanus, or the Engliſb Sweat, is an Epidemic 
Diſeaſe, firſt perceived in Eyglaud, in 1455. 

Twas, properly, a ſort of Plague; thus call'd, becauſe 
attended with an extraordinary kind of Sweat: | 

It made its Return four Times in the Space of 66 Years, vis. 
in 1506, 1517, 1528 and 1551. 8 

It began with a Sweat, which never ended, but either with 
the Death of the Patient, or his Recovery. If he ſurvived 
24 Hours, he was ſafe. Few People eſcaped of it at firſt ; 
too much Care, and too littlk, were found equally de- 
ſtructive. . | 

The Patient was to wait, without ſtirring, either in his 
Bed, or in his Cloaths, according to the Condition Nature 
was ſurprized in; without burthening him either with Re- 


medies or with Foods; without cloathing either too much or 


too little; and, if poſſible, without either eating or drinking. 
The Sweat to be kept up, without either promoting it, by any 
extraordinary Heat, or checking it by the leaſt Cold. | 

This was what was found by Experience; and which was 
at length practiſed, with happy Succeſs, The Diſeaſe was 
firſt felt on the 21ſt of Seprember, and in the ſame Day, 
ſpread itſelf all over Englang ; where, after a great Mortality, 
it ſtoppꝰd all at once, towards the End of October. | 

Its Ravages were ſo great, that in ſome Parts, it took off a 
Third Part of the People, in a ver little Time. 

At its Return under Henry VIII. in 1516, it was as wr 
neral, and as dangerous as before, and again diſappeared all 


at once. | | 
At the third Attack, in 1528, 'twas leſs fatal; inſomuch 


that Bellay, Biſhop of 2 then Ambaſſador in. 
004 


England, 


vv 


— 


Eigland, who Sweat like the reſt, tells us, that of Forty 
thouſand Souls, ſeiz'd with it in London, only Two thouſand 
died, In 1534, it paſs d over into 1re/and, where it killd 
great Numbers. ; os 
© SUDORIFIC, in Medicine, a Remedy that cauſes, or 
promotes Sweat. See SwEAr. 3 | 
Suacrificks only differ from Diaphoreticks, in the Degree of 
their Action; the one promoting ſenſible Perſpiration, the 


F 


other inſenfible. See DiAPHORETIC ERS. 


To the Claſs of Sraorifcks, belong, 19, all Things that 
moving violently through the Body, attenuate the Humours, 
and accelerate their Motion. 3 

20 Such Things, as at the ſame Time diminiſh the Re- 
ſiſtance in the Sudatory Veſſels about the Cutis. 

To which ſome add a third Kind, vis. ſuch as abſorb the 
Acidities of the Blood; and thus ſet at liberty the Matter of 
the Sweat, 6: 

The firſt Intention is chiefly effected, by a copious drinking 
of very hot Waters ; by Acids drawn from Vegetables by Fer- 
mentation and Diſtillation ; or thoſe of Foffils, attenuated by 
repeated Diſtillations; eſpecially if theſe be drunk mix d with 
hot Water; by Alcali's. both volatile and fix d, diluted 
with hot Water; by all compound Salts, diſſolved in Water; 
by Sapa's, metallic Cryſtals, or the attenuated Parts of Metals 
han as Stibium Diaphoreticum, fix'd Sulphur of 
Tachenius ; Bezoardic Mineral, Diaphoretic Mercury, Dia- 

Pheretic Gold, &c. by ſharp, ſubtile, acrimonious Aromaticks, 
as Abſynthinm, Alrotonum, Opium, Aſparagus, Anis, Aſcle- 
pias, Ariſtolochia, Gum Ammoniac, Carauus Benedictus, Cara- 
ways, Cinnamon, Camomile, Saffron, Capillus Veneris, China, 
Dittany, Eupatorium, Gentian, Hyſſop, Laurel, Mint, Leek, 
Roſemary, Sage, Savin, Saſſafras, Scordium, Thyme, Ve- 
ronica, Nettle, and other Medicines compounded hereof, as 
Treacle, Mithridate, Diaſcordium, Orvietan, &5C. 

The Second is chiefly effected, by cleanſing the Skin, by 


va porous Lotions, Baths, and Frictions; by relaxing the 


Cutaneous and Subcutaneous Veſſels, which is beſt done by 
hot Water ſprinkled all over the Body, the Head excepted; 
by increaſing the external Heat about the naked Body, as by 
the Warmth of a Bed, a Vapour-bath, E9c. 

The Third is effected by Abſorbents, as Corals, Crabs-Eyes, 
Diaphoretic Antimony, Bezoard, c. See each under its 
proper Article, = 2 

SUET, a kind of Fat, found in Sheep, Oxen, Hogs, Qc. 
which melted down and clarified, makes what we call Tallom, 


uſed in the making of Candles. See Far and TALLow. 


Anatomiſts, c. diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Fat in the 
Body of an Animal. The firſt, which fixes itſelf, and after 
melting, cools into a very firm Conſiſtence, they call Ser. 

Tis found in greateſt Abundance in the lower Belly, and 
about the Kidneys. The Word is form'd from the Latin, 
Suedum, a Sue, | 5 

F. Je Compte mentions a Tree in China, that bears Suet or 
Tallow. Tis much about the Height of our Cherry Tree: Its 
Fruit is cover'd with a Rind, which divides into 3 Segments of 
a Sphere, which when ripe, open in the middle like a Cheſnut, 
and ſhew Three white Grains, of the Size of our Small-nuts. 
'The Fleſh, or Pulp of theſe Grains, which include a little 
Stone, has all the Qualities of our Ser, the Colour, Smell, 
Conſiſtence, &c. and accordingly they make Candles of it; 
after firſt melting it down with a little Oil of Olives, to make 
the Paſte the ſofter and more manageable. | 

SUFFICIENT, in the School Theology. Sufficient Grace, 


is a Help or Aſſiſtance God gives to Man, to enable him to 


act and perform his Duty. See Gr ac. 
"Tis allowed an Article of Faith, that Grace is neceſſary, 


and that without Grace, nothing that is Good, or that can 


any way intitle to Heaven, can be done: Tis allow'd too, 


that God does not refuſe the neceſſary Aſſiſtances; and *tis 
allow'd, that Man, frequently, either does not act, when he 
ſhould, or acts what he ſhould not. | 


From theſe Principles, which are generally admitted by all 
Sets, however different in other reſpects, it follows, that 
there is ſome Aſſiſtance of God which Man reſiſts; ſome, 
wherewith Man does not act, wherewith yet he might act; or 
ſome, whereby he does Evil, by which he might do well. 
*Tis this Aſſiſtance that is call'd Syfaicrent Grace; becaufe 
ufficing to make us act, though we don't act with it. 
SUFFITUS, or SUPFIMENTUM, in Medicine, a 
thickiſh Powder, Sc. prepared of odoriferous Plants, Gums, 
Sc. which being thrown on Coals, the Vapours or Steam 
thereof, are received by Smelling. See FuM1GATION, 
SUFFOCATION, in Medicine, Sc. a Loſs or Obſtruction 
of Reſpiration, *' 
Suffecations ſometimes ariſe from a too great Abundance of 
Blood thrown on the Lunos, or the Muſcles of the Larynx, and 
reventing the Ingreſs of the Air; as is the Caſe in Squinancies, 
Fufſicating Catarrhs, Peripneumonies, Sc. See SQUINAN- 
CY, Ec. | 7 
The Fumes of Wines, or ſtrong Beers, when boiling, cauſe 
Suffocation, by interrupting the Circulation of the Blood. 
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ſometimes in Writing, as at Elections lyable to a Scrutiny, 


Vaſſals, to free their Hands of Fees or Inheritances they hate 


And the ſame may be obſerved of the Þ | 
with Walls are whitened ; and thoſe of r5 Was =, Whew 
» Ati,” 


8 Vitriol and Spirit of Nitre. mom 
The Suffocation under Water, is owing 2 


Paſſage of the Air being flopp'd up. Partly to 
tion of the Water into the Breaft. er Dube = ng 


The Sfocation of the Womb or Matrix : ” 
* in Women, call'd alſo, Firs of hs p, beate pretty 
n this, the Patient imagines a malignant V. : : 
from the Matrix, and ſo prefling agai A D Labour ring 
nn as to prevent the free Motion neceſ and the 
piration.. - . | at) to Re. 
Its true Cauſe, is a Convulſion of | | 
Larynx, which traighten the Wind pipe, ard luce oft 
aſſing into the Lungs. - Hence it is, his "ae the Air 
eel Conſtrictions in the Throat, as if one 40 ay * "Ia 
_ * a Cord. See HxSsTERIC. 2 Ntangln 
n France, they diſpatch their People that are rn: 
by ſuffocating — ene two Pillows, 3 8 Mad, 
SUFFRAGAN, in the Eccleſiaſtical Polity "I 
lied ro a Biſhop, with reſpe® to his Arch-Biſtoy, ona 
e depends, and to whom Appeals are made > 
Official 1 ri EGS Biſhop! 
n this Senſe, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ha 
one Suffragans ; and the Archbiſhop of York fon Tweny, 

The Term was never heard of before the VIIIch Con 

Some diſtinguiſh between Ziſhop and Segen , 
Dicuntur Epiſcopi qui Archiepiſcops Suffragari & 77 *. 
renentur : Et Suffraganei 4icuntur quia eorum So 
cauſe Eccleſiaſtice judicantur. Spelman. Others fa Ki 
are call'd Suffragans, becauſe when call'd by the Metropolis 
” a —_ = * a 4 Suffrage or of Voting: 5 

cauſe they could not be conſecrated without his 6 
and Celine, ; 185 Weg 

SUFFRAGAN is alſo uſed for a CHorepiſcopus or an ! 
Biſhop, or a Coadjutor, who has a Tale“ iu be, 
lium, and aſſiſts another in the Diſcharge of his Function, or 
diſcharges it himſelf in the Abſence of that other. These 
ſome call Subſidiary Biſhops. 

By Statute 36 Henry VIII. every Biſhop and Archbiſhop 
is allowed to appoint, ſome one, 3 two, and ſome three 
Biſhops-Suffragans ; the Seats or Reſidences whereof, are fixd 
by the ſame Statute, 

The Suffragan-Biſhop for the Dioceſe of Canterbury, to be 
at Dover only; for York, at Nottingham and Hull; for 
London, at Colcheſter ; tor Wincheſter, at Guilford, Southan- 
ton, and in the Iſle of Might, Cc. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the Title Suffragan has alſo been 
you to ſuch Prieſts as are ſubje& to the Viſitation of the 

rch-deacon : And Suffragans of the Pope, to the Biſhops 
of ſuch Dioceſes, as are immediately ſubject to the Pope. 

SUFFRAGE, a Voice or Vote, given in an Afſembly, 
where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a Perſon is 
elected to an Office or Benefice. See Vork. 

Suffrages are ſometimes given by Word of Mouth; and 


See SCRUTINY, 

The Preſident of the Afembly uſually collects the 
Sfrages. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Suffragium, which 
anciently ſignified Silver, as appears in the VIIIth Noel of 
Juſtinian: Ut Fudices (ine Suffragio faut; and theVIth Novel; 
Qui emerit preſulatum per Seal, Epiſcopatu & Or: 
Eccleſiaſtico eci dat. 

Suftrages of the Saints, in the Roni Church, are the 
Prayers and Interceſſions they are ſuppoſed to make to Cod, 
in behalf of the Faithful. | 

SUFFERANCE, in ancient Cuſtoms, was a Delay, 0 
Reſpite of Time the Lord granted his Vaſſal, for the Pe: 
formance of Fealty and Homage; ſo as to ſecure him from an 
feodal Seizure, See SERVICE, VassAL, FEE, Ec. 

Sufferance, ſay the Cuſtoms, is equivalent to Fealty and 
Homage, while it holds. | - 

The Word isalſo uſed for a Delay which theLord grants his 


acquired, till they have pay'd the Due of Indemnity, &. 
UFFRUTEX, among Botaniſts, a Name given to * 
low, woody, perennial Species of Plants, ſending out n0 Leaves 
from its Root, and beginning to be branched from the vel 
bottom of the Stalk; ſuch as Lavender, Rue, Sage, Cc. 
PLANT, TRE R, Cc. : 
SUFFUMIGATION, in Medicine, a Term applies u 
all Remedies that are received into the Body in form of Fun” 
7. e. of Smoak or Perfumes. See SMOAK, | 
Theſe are compoſed of different Matters, accordin 
Nature of the Diſeaſe. E 
Suffurmigations are intended to ſoften har, ſerous Bun 
to provoke or check the Courſe of the Menſes, to rel 
Salivation in venereal Evils, £9c. nd fi 


The Word is form'd from the Latin, ſul, under, 
uus, Smoak. | | eUFEUSION p 


g to the 


2 ION, in Medicine, an overflowing of ſome Hu- 
i * itſelf in the Skin; particularly that of the 


rout, : | $4 a 
le. See BLUSHING. 25 
_ Abels ordinarily ariſing from Shame, is only a 


the F Blood appearing in the Cheeks. | 
Up. $! le laundier is 2 ufo of Bile over the whole Body. 

. 3 : | | 
tty 1 1 is alſo uſed ſor a little Film or Pellicle, form'd in 
6 he aqueous Humour of the Eye, before the Pupil; call'd, alſo, 
5 t araft, See CATARAcTr. 


UG AR, Saccharum, a. very ſweet, agreeable Juice, ex- 
{4 from a kind of Canes, growing in great Plenty in the 
Fir and Weſt Indies; particularly in Madera, Braſil and the 
bee Illands. 5 5 5 
_ Oceſtion not yet decided among the Botaniſts, &c. 
tether the Ancients Were acquainted with this Cane, and 
\hether they knew how to expreſs the Juice from the ſame ? 
What we can gather from the Opinions and Arguments of the 
one Party and the other ; is, That if they knew the Cane and 
the Juice, they did not know the Art of Condenſing, 
Hardening and. Whitening it, and, of conſequence, knew 
nothing 5 Our SHBAY. | FT ö 4 
Some ancient Authors ſeem to mention $227, under the 
Name of Indian Salt; but they add, that it 002'd out of the 
Cane of itſelf; and there harden d like a Gum; and was even 
{iable between the Teeth, like our common Salt ; whereas, 
ours is expreſs'd by a Machine on purpoſe, and coagulated by 
Ire. | 855 
* Salmaſius tells us, was refreſhning and looſening, 
whereas, ours is hot, and excites Thirſt. Hence, ſome have 


an imagined, that the ancient and modern Sugar. Plant were 

or Jifferent : But Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, C..75. makes no 

oe doubt they were the ſame ; and others are even of Opinion, 
that ours has a laxative Virtue, as well as that of the Ancients, 

it 2nd that it purges Pituita. | 

fp The Generality of Authors, however, agree, that the 

or ancient $/gar was much better than the Modern; as conſiſting 

{e ef only the fineſt and matureſt Parts, which made themſelves 
a Paſſage, and were condenſed in the Air. 

P | The Interpreters of Avicenma and Strapion, call Sugar, 

r Spodium ; the Perſians, Tabatis, and the Inaians, Mam- 


buc, R 3 + 5 5 
Salmaſins aſſures us, that the Arabs have had the Art of 
making Sugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 800 Years. 
Others produce the following Verſes of P. Terentius Varro 
Atacints, to prove that it was known before Jeſs Chriſt, 


Indica nom magua nimis Arbore creſcit arundo, 
Wins extents premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia cui nequeumt ſucco contendere mella. 


Another Queſtion among Naturaliſts is, Whether the 
Sugar Canes be originally of the Weſt Indies; or whether 
they have been tranſlated thither from the. Eaſt? ? 

The Learned of theſe laſt Ages, have been much divided on 
the Point: But fince the Diſſertation of F. Labat, a Domi- 
nican Miſſionary, publiſn'd in 1722, there is no longer 
room to doubt, but that the Sgar-Cane is as natural to 
America as India; all that can be ſaid in favour of the 
latter, is, That the Spaniards and Portugueſe learnt from the 
Orientals, the Art of expreſſing its Juice, boiling it, and re- 
ducing it into Sar. 


Culture of the Suc AR Cane. 


The Reed or Ruſh, whence this uſeful Juice is drawn, re- 
ſemdles thoſe others we ſee in Moraſſes, and on the Edges of 
Lakes ; excepting that the Skin of theſe latter is hard and 
dry, end their Pulp void of Juice; whereas the Skin of the 
Nan. Reed is fol and the ſpongeous Matter .or Pith it 
contains, very Juicy, though that in a greater or leſs Degree, 
according to the Goodneſs of the Soil, its Expoſure to the 
dun, the Seaſon tis cut in, and its Age; which four Circum- 
ances contribute equally to its Goodneſs and its Bulk. 

The Sgar-Cane uſually grows five or fix Foot high, and 
about half an Inch in Diameter; though F. Labat mentions 
ame extraordinary ones in the Iſle of Tobago, Twenty-four 
Foot hich. The Stem or Stalk is divided by Knots, a Foot 
8 Half apart. At the Top it puts forth a Number of 
"ng, green, tufted Leaves, from the Middle whereof, ariſe 
tne Flower and the Seed. There are likewiſe Leaves ſpring- 
#: out from each Knot ; but theſe uſually fall as the Cane 
lues ; and *tis a Sign, either that the Cane is naught, or that 
I x, From its Maturity, when the Knots are ſcen beſet 
aves. | 


5 be Ground fit for Sugar- Canes, is that which is light, 
vitand ſpongy ; lying on a Deſcent, proper to carry off the 
i ps and well turn'd to the Sun. They uſually plant them 
Fl ices, cut a Foot and Half below from the Top of the 
0 wer. Theſe are ordinarily ripe in Ten Months, though 
nes: not till Fifteen ; at which Time, they are found 
ute full of a white, ſucculent Marrow, whence is expreſs d 


1 
0 


vie. 


the Liquor whereof Sigar is made. When ripe, they are cul 


their Leaves cleared off, and they are carried | 
the Mills. The Mills confiſt. of Three 8 
_— with _ 5 8 m have their Motion either from: 

e Water, the Win attle, or even | 
. wing thre Bi ny OT the Hands of Slaves, 
Two Rules belonging hereto are, That no Canes aboye 
four Foot, or under two Foot and a Half long, be ſent to the 
Mills; and, That no more Canes be cut than can be convenient- 
ly gd, in 24 Hours; in regard they will heat, ferment 
and grow ſour. . 5 

The Juice coming out of the Canes, when preſsd and 
broke between the Rollers, runs through a little Canal into 
the Sugar- Houſe; which is near the Mill; where it falls into 
a Veſlel, whence it is convey'd into the firſt Copper or 
Cauldron, to receive its firſt Preparation, only heated by a 
flow Fire to make it ſimmer. With the Liquor, is here mix d 
a Quantity of Aſhes or beaten Lime; the Effect of which 
Mixture, aſſiſted by the Action of the Fire, is, that the 
unctuous Parts are ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to the 
Top, in form of a thick Scum, which is kept conſtantly 
{cumming off; and ſerves to feed the Poultry, Sc. withal, 


Preparation of Sucar, 


The Juice, in the next Place, is purified in a ſecond Copper; 
where a brisker Fire makes it boil; and all the Tinte che 
caſting up of its Scum is promoted by means of a ſtrong 
Lye, compoſed of Lime-water and other Ingredients. 

This done, tis purified and ſcum'd in a third Boiler, where- 
in is caſt a kind of Lye, that aſſiſts in purging it; collects 
ha oy its Impurities, and makes them riſe to the Surface; 
whence they are taken with a Skimmer. | 

From the Third, 'tis removed to a Fourth Boiler, where 

the Juice is further purified by a more violent Fire : and 

3 to a Fifth; where it takes the Conſiſtence of a 
yrop. 

In a Sixth Boiler, the Syrop receives its full Coction 3 
and here all the Impurities left from the former Lyes, are 
taken away by a new Lye, and a Water of Lime and Allom 
caſt into it. In this laſt Cauldron, there is ſcarce found one 
Thirg of what was in the Firſt; the reſt being waſted in 

cum, | 

By thus paſling, ſucceſſively, a Number of Coppers, the 
Sugar Juice is purified, thicken'd, and rendred fit to be con- 
verted into any of the Kinds of Fugar hereafter mention'd. 
The Size of the ſeveral. Coppers always diminiſhes, from the 
firſt to the laſt ; each being furniſned with a Furnace, to give 
a Heat proportionable to the Degree of Coction the Juice has 
received. In {ome large $ygar-Works, there are alſo particular 
Coppers, for the boiling and preparing the Scums. 


_ The ſeveral Kinds of Suc Ar made in the Caribbee Thands, 


FE. Labat mentions Seven different kinds of Srgars prepared 
in the Caribbees, vis. 


Crude Suo AR, or Muſcouade | Ropal Suo AK 
Strain d or Brown S uo AR Canaied SUGAR 
Earth or White Sucar in | SUGAR of fine Syrop 
Powder ISV AR of coarſe Syrofp 
Koons SUGAR, either in | SUGAR of 7he Scrum. 
owder or Loaves, | 


Crude Suc AR, or Moſcouade, is that firſt draun from the 
Juice of the Cane, and whereof all the reſt are compoſed. 
The Method of making it, is that already deſcribed as 


for Sugar in the General. 


We need only add, That when taken out of the fixth 
Copper, tis put in a Cooler, where ſtirring it briskly together, 
tis let and to ſettle, till a Cruſt, of the Thickneſs of a 


Crown: piece, be form'd thereon, The Cruſt form'd, ans ſtir 
e 


it up again, then put it into Veſſels, where it ſtands to ſettle, 
till it be fit to Barrel, 

Strain'd or Brown Sue AR, though} whiter and harder, 
does not differ much from the crude Sugar. Though tis held 
a Medium between this laſt and the Earth Sugar; which 
is the white Powder Sugar. The Preparation of this Sugar, 
is the ſame as that of the raw Sar, with this Difference, 
that to Whiten it, they ſtrain the Liquor through Blankets, 
as it comes out of the firſt Copper. DES 

The Invention of Strain'd Sigar is owing to the Exgliſb, 
who are more carcful than their Neighbours, in the Prepa- 
ration hercof ; for they not only {train it, but when boil'd, 
put it in ſquare wooden Forms, of a pyramidal Figure ; and 
when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in Pieces, dry it 
in the Sun, and barrel it up. | | 

Farth'd Suò AR, is that which is Whiten'd by means of 
Earth laid on the Top of the Forms tis put in, to purge it- 


ſelf. | | 5 | 
The making of this Sar, is begun after the ſame manner as 


that of raw Sar; except that they only uſe the beſt Canes mY ; 
at 


d 


that they work with more Care and Nicety; that when 
the Liquor is in the firſt Copper, the Aſhes they | ra in, are 
little or nothing mix'd with Lime, for fear of reddening it; 
and that they ftrain it through a Blanket, from the firſt to the 
ſecond Copper. * 
When it has paſs d all the Six Coppers, tis laden out into a 
Cooler; whence *tis put into conical Moulds or Forms, the 
Tips whereof are orated, but now ſtopp'd with Linnen 
or other Stuff; and theſe ranged evenly before the Furnace. 
When it has been a Quarter of an Hour in the Forms, tis 
cut with a Sygar-Knife, that is, tis ſtirred briſkly this way 


and that, for Half an Hour. 


This ſerves, not only to promote the forming of the Grain, 
and the diffuſing it equally throughout; but alſo to determine 


the unctuous Parts of the Sugar to mount to the Top that 


they may be ſcum'd off. | 

The Forms being left to ſtand 15 Hours in this State, the 
Holes at the bottom are then unſtopp'd, give a Paſſage to the 
Syrop, and to determine it to take that Way. When enough 
of theſe Forms are fill'd, to fill a Stove, which uſually con- 
tains Five or Six hundred Forms; they viſit the Sugar in all 
the Forms, to examin the Quality thereof, and to ſee if it 
quit the Form eafily ; that it may either have the Earth 
given it, as the Refiner, who viſits it, judges proper; or be 
melted over again, if it don't prove well. 

This done, the Forms are planted, each on its Pot, with 
the Tip of the Cone downwards ; the Lo is taken off, and 
in lieu thereof, they put in ſome Sar in Grain, to within an 
_ of the Edge; which Space is left for the Earth prepared 
for it. 
The Earths here uſed, are of various Kinds; the good 
N of each whereof, are, that they don't tinge the 

ater, that they let it filtrate eaſily through, and that 
they don't imbibe the fatty Part of the Sygar. E'er put in 
the Forms, tis ſteep'd in Water 24 Hours; and at length 
applied, in the Conſiſtence of a Pulp. 

Aſſoon as the Earth is on the Sugar, all the Windows of 
the Refining Room are ſhut, that the Air and Heat may not 
dry the Earth. When 'tis quite dry, which uſually happens 
in nine or ten Days Time, tis taken off; and after cleaning 
the Surface of the Sugar with Bruſhes, and raking it up an 
Inch deep, and again laying it Level as before; they give it a 
ſecond Earth. | | | 

The Whiteneſs of the Sygar of each Form, is ſeen from 
the firſt Earth ; Experience ſhewing, that a Second or 'Third 
Earth don't make the S»gar any thing whiter, but only 


' whitens the Head of the Loaf. When the ſecond Earth is 


taken off, they clean the Surface of the Sygar with a Bruſh, 
and with a Knife looſen the Edge of the Sugar, where it 
{ticks to the Form, that neither the Form nor the Syugar-Loaf 
be damaged in taking out the latter. The Windows are now 
open'd, and the Forms left to ſtand Eight or Ten Days to dry. 

hile the S gar is draining in its Forms, a Stove is prepared 
to receive them. 

The Stove being ſufficiently heated, by Means of the 
Furnace therein, Loaves are taken out of the Forms one after 
another; and ſuch as are white from one End to t'other, 
are carry'd to the Stove, as are, alſo, the reit, after cutting off 
what is not white, to be farther refin d. 

When the Loaves are all rang'd in the Stove, a moderate 
Fire is made for about two Days, during which Time, the y 
viſit every Part of the Stove very carefully, to ſee that every 
Thing is in good Order, and to repair any Thing that may 
go amils. 

After theſe two Days, they ſhut the Trap-Door a-top of 
the Building, and increaſe the Fire, Eight or ten Days and 
Nights continu'd violent Fire uſually ſuffice to dry a Stove 
of Sar. | h 

When they judge it ſufficiently done, they open the Trap- 
Door, and chuſe a hot dry Day to pound the Szgar, which 
is perform'd with huge, hard, heavy Wooden Peſtles; when 

unded, *cis put up in Barrels, and well trodden down as 
ris put in, that the Barrels may hold the more. 

Sucar of the Scum. This is all made of the Scums of 
the two laſt Coppers ; thoſe of the former being reſerv'd for 
the making of Rum. 

The Scum deſtin'd to make Sugar, is kept in a Veſſel for 
that Purpoſe, and boil'd every Morning in a Copper ſet apart 
for that Uſe. With the Scum, is put into the Copper a 
fourth Part of Water, to retard the boiling, and give Time 
for its purging : When it begins to boil, the uſual Lye is 

ut in, and 'tis carefully ſcum'd: When almoſt enough 
Foibd, Lime and Allom- Water are thrown in; and when 
tis ready to be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a little 
owder'd Allom. 

Sucar of Syrop. There are three Kinds of Syrops that 
run trom Sugar. The firſt from the Barrels of raw Sugar, 
which is the coarſeſt of all: The ſecond, from the Forms or 
Moulds after they are perforated, and eber they receive their 
Farth : The third, that coming from the Forms after they 
have had their Earth; which laſt is the belt. | 
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tho? it requires more Trouble and Attention 


The coarſe Syrops ſhould only be 
Sugar being grown dear, Endeavours . ſed to r 
ſome hereof, and that with tolerable Succeſs Tr to male 
clarify'd with Lime-Water, and, when boil F ey are firſ 
in Barrels, with a Sgr. Cane in the Mid = are put up 

urify themſelves. After twenty Days, a ang them 

. arth 18 thrown in, to make em caſt the Remaing! of Coarſe 
Syrop, and fit em to be return'd into raw $ er of theit 
Dutch and German Refiners, firſt taught the lac 1 an 
$ oy 


to 8 me 1 into crude Sugar. 

| The ſecond Syrop is wrought ſomewhat di 

the Copper tis to be boil'd in is half full, ei pen * After 
of Lime-Water are caſt in: *Tis then boil'd wich Quart 
Fire, and carefully ſcum'd : Some add a En ith a brigk 


none, F. Zabar takes the former Method to be = Om 
ter, 


This Sugar 


for Rum bi 


may be Barth d alone, or, at leaſt, wi 
Loaves, the dry'd Tops, and fach other Kind. ot = 
may not be mix d with the proper earth'd Jg 1 
with the _ 1 wh FL 0 
For the third Syrop, after boiling and ing i 
former, they put ĩt — into Coolers _ a, th wn 
of are cover'd half an Inch thick with white Sy 5 = 
dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well iv? I * 
corporate the two together, This done, they ſtrew the 8 * 
over with the ſame pounded Sugar, to the Thickneſs of 2 
Fifth of an Inch ; this aſſiſting the Sygar in form; = 
Grain. When ſettled, and the Cruſt gather'd at h 
a Hole is made in the Cruſt five or fix Inches Diameter 4 
By this Aperture, they fill the Cooler with a new Syr 
our d gently in, which inſenſibly raiſes up the former Ca 
: we - — <a" _— and the Gooler is full dey 
reak all the Cruſts; and after mixi n well: put 
in Forms or Moulds. e fn wy odd. 
The reſt is perform'd in the ſame manner as in the earth'4 


Sugar, from which it only differs in that it falls ſhort at; 
Luſtre and Brilliant ; being, in reality, wider oh , 
wh” _ - a flatter and duller white, | 
efined SUGAR, Crude Sugar, ſtrain'd Sugar, and the 5 
Heads or Tops of Loaves that have not whiten'd w; , 
* * of this Sugar. ME OOTY 1 
n a Refinery are uſually two Coppers, the one ſervi | 
clarify, the other to boil! the clatify'd Liquor ; why be 4 
ſometimes clarify in both, and boil afterwards, For the 8 
Operation of Refining, the ſame Weight of Lime-Water 
and of Sgar are put in the Copper; and as the Scum is ; 
rais d by the Heat, tis taken off, and when it ceaſes to riſe 
any more, the Syrop is ſtrain'd through a Cloth. / 
After this, *tis clarify'd ; that is, a Dozen of Eggs is , 
thrown, White, Tolk, Shell and all; after having fir 
broke and beaten them well in Lime-Water. When the - 
fat, and other Impurities of the Sugar, which this Compo- 
fition gathers together on the Surface of the Syrop, hare i 
been ſcum'd off; a few more Eggs are thrown in, and tis = 
8 N This they repeat till the Sugar is ſufficient | 5 
8 y'd; which done, tis again ſtrain d through the T 
When taken out of this Copper, *tis boil'd in the ſecond; $1 
which done, 'tis put out into Coolers, the Bottoms whereot 
are firſt cover'd half an Inch thick with fine white powder G 
Sugar. As ſoon as tis there, tis briskly ſtirred about, and 
the Surface ſtrew'd over with pounded Sugar. The teſt i 80 
perform'd as in Sars of fine Syrops, or in earth'd ger; bl 
only more Care and Exactneſs is uſed. | 
Rojal Sus AR. The Matter of this Szgar ought to be fi 
the fineſt refined Sar to be found, This they melt with 2 pt 
weak Chalk-Water ; and ſometimes, to make it the whiter, 
and prevent the Lime from reddening it, they uſe Alon: 95 
Water. | | 
This they clarify three Times, and paſs as often thro 1 pe 
cloſe Cloth, uſing the very beſt Earth. When prepared wit A 
theſe Precautions, *tis whiter than Snow, and ſo tranſparent, | 
that we ſee a Finger touching it, even thro' the thickelt Fatt B 
of the Loaf, | . B 
Su AR- Candy. This is better made of earth'd S 
than refin d $547, in regard the former is ſweeter. Ki 
The Sugar to be uſed herein, is firſt diſſolved in à weak | 
Lime-Water, then clarify'd, ſcum'd, ſtrain'd through! ou 
Cloth, and boil'd, and put in Forms or Moulds that are i wh 
vers'd with little Rods, to retain the Sugar as it Crytallizes ph 
Theſe Forms are ſuſpended in a hot Stove, with a Pot un. cal 
derneath, to receive the Syrop that drops out at the Hole in 2 
the Bottom, which is half ſtopped, that the Filtration 09 ex 
be the gentler, When the Forms are full, the Stove is ut W 
up, and the Fire made very vehement. 3 
Upon this the Sar faitens to the Sticks that crols the Co 
Forms, and there hangs in little Splinters of Cryſtal. Wer ; 
the Sugar is quite dry, the Forms are broke, and the Ci ha 
taken out, candied. Red Sugar Candy they make, by c, ſtit 
ing into the Veſſel, where-the Sugar is boiling, 4 little ju 
of the Indian Fig; and if 'tis defir'd to have it perfor Yo 
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o dall a Drop of ſome Eſſence in, when the Sar is put- 
fie into the Forms. ep Au il that ang be, 
85 Method of making Sugar-Candy is that of F. TLabat, 

24 in the Caribvees : The Method in Europe, deſcrib'd 
rathis @ ,; hat different. ws 
Poet, 18 ſomewna - , 

J hit Sugar. Candy they make of white refin'd Sugar, 

d with Water into a thick Syrop, in a large Peel, Tis 

pl Jin à Stove, whither tis carry'd, inclos'd in braſs 
cant” tod with little Rods, about which the Cryſtals 


Peels, 2 d 
hey are form d. s 
ane Fire of the Stove is kept equable for fifteen Days ; 


ich, the Sugar is taken Gut of the Peels to be dry'd. 
2 Sine Candy is made like the white, et 
f they only uſe brown gars and earthen Pots, 
1 SUGAR, is a Sygar boil'd till it be brittle, and 
hen calt on a Stone anointed with Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
or Orm'd into twiſted Sticks, about the Length of the 
Hand and the Thickneſs of a Finger. FF : 
it ſhould be boil'd up with a Decoction df Barley, whence 
i takes its Name; but in Lieu thereof, they now generally 
1 common Water, to make the Sugar the finer, Lo give 
* the 1 Amber Colour, they ſometimes caſt Saffron 
into it. 
$. 
* Roſes, is white Sugar clarify'd, and boil'd 
into a Conſiſtence, in Roſe. Water; when boil'd, they 
om it into Lozenges, ſometimes into little Hail, of 
the Size of Peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold and 
dry. Tis — good to ſoften and allay Acrimonies, Sb. 


of the Breaſt, 


Sucan of m—_ | 
Þ E . 
Sucar of Lead S See SATURN 


SUGGESTION, the Act of furniſhing one with a 
Thought, or Deſign, or of inſinuating it artfully into his 
ind. | 5h | 
4 the Civil Law a Teſtament is ſaid to be made by Sug- 
geſion, when tis made by Surprize, and contrary to the In- 

rention of the Teftator. See TESTAMENT. 

If Suggeſtion be prov'd, the Teſtament becomes null. 
Articles and Legacies of Suggeſtion are not admittable againſt 
a Teſtament wrote with the Teſtator's own Hand, which is 
hever ſuſpected. | | | 

SUIT, or SUTE, Se&, in Law, (from the French Suite, 
a ſollowing one another) is uſed in divers Senſes. 

As, 10, Suit in Law; which is of two Kinds, Real and 
Perſonal ; The ſame with what we call Real and Perſonal 
Actions. See AcTtION, | 

2*. Suit of Court, or Suit of Service; an Attendance 
which the Tenant owes the Court of his Lord. See Str vice. 

zo. Suit Covenant; is when your Anceſtor bath covenanted 
with mine to ſhe to his Court. : 

4*. Suit Cuſtom ; when I and my Anceſtors owe Suit time 
out of Mind. : | Fa 

5®. Suit Real, or Regal ; when Men come to the Sheriff's 
Ts; 

p 69, Suit ſignifies the following one in Chaſe, as Freſ# 
uit, 

Laſtly, Suit ſignifies a Petition made to the King, or any 
Great Perſon, 

SULPHUR, in Natural Hiſtory, a fat unctuous Mineral 
Subſtance, fuſible and inflammable by Fire, and not diſſolu- 
ble or miſcible in Water, See Foss 1. 

lt is particularly call'd Fſſu, or Mineral Sulphur, to di- 
ſtinguiſn it from the Sulphur of Metals, or of the Phileſo- 
fhers. See METAL. VVV . 

Sulphurs make a particular Claſs of Foſſils, divided into 
Wig and Fluid. 3 

The Solid Sul phurs are, common Sulphur, or Sulphur pro- 
perly ſo call'd, Arſenic and Ambar. See ArZENTc and 
MBAR,; . | | 
The Liquid Sulphurs are, Aſphaltum, or Piſaſphaltum, 
Bitumen, Petroleum, Naptha, and Oleum Terra, &c. See 
Birvuzx, PrsaspRHALTUM, PETROLEUM, NAP THA, &. 
SuLenvs, properly ſo call'd, or Brimſtone, is of three 
Kinds, vis, Proum, Mineral, and Common Sulphur. 
Supbur Vivum is thus called, as being ſuch as it is taken 
out of the Mine: It is a kind of greyiſh argillous Clay, 
which eafily takes Fire, and, in burning, caſts a ſtrong ſul- 
phurous Smell. Its Colour occaſions its being ſometimes 
eil d Grey Sulphur. 3 
Dis chiefly brought from Sicily; and is but little uſed, 
except in ſome Galenical Compoſitions, and to ſphur 
ne, to make it keep in Carriage. 3 
The belt is ſoft, ſmooth, friable, and ſhining, of a Mouſe- 
olour, and not too full of Smell. . 
Mineral Sulphur, call'd al io Yellow Sulphur ; is a Kind of 
ad, earthy Bitumen, of a ſhining yellow Colour, a ſtrong 
ling Smell, eaſily tak ing Fire, and diſſolving. | 
1 is found in great Quantities in the Neighbourhood of 
uleanos or burning Mountains, ãs Veſuvius, Ætna, Oc. yet is 


Trap] 


is found very good for the Cure of Colds and 


it likewiſe found in its particular Mines: and d Ua 
good from ſeveral 1 of Taly ms Fw — 2 py 
beſt is that of Quitio and NMcaragua in America, * 5 
Tis from this Su/phur, that the Common Sulphur uſed in 
Gunpowder, and on divers other Occaſions, is drawn. by 
— of ries Arrf 22 * which diſſolving it l 
Dur d into Moulds; and thus form'd into li 
Lis r 5 us form'd into thoſe Cylinders 
This Common Sulp bur is either better or worſe, according 
to the Refinery it comes from. That of Halland has a lon 
Time had the Vogue; the ſecond Place has been given to 
. ene _ = 3 to that of Marſeilles ; but the 
rder ſeems to have been ſince chan 1 Mar- 
ellles is now in the firſt Place. : 6. 8 
8 3 is _ in ** 735 1 of a golden yellow 
olour, very brittle, and when broke; illiant, 
. „ appearing all brilliant, 
Beſide the Uſe of Sulphur in the Compoſition of Gun- 
powder, whereof it is one of the three Ingredients, and that 
which makes it take Fire ſo readily, (See Guneownes) 'tis 
of ſome Uſe in Medicine, and more in Chymiltry, Tis 
alſo uſed in whitening Silken and Woollen Stuffs ; to which 
End, the Vapour thereof js contriv'd to be receiv'd by them, 
oy ax e , 5 
Its Vapour alſo whitens red Roſes, and even young Rooks? 
taken out of the Neſt, and expos'd thereto, Wars rar 
ly white, It has the ſame Effect on Gold; which is to be 
reſtored to its Colour by boiling it in Water with Tartar. _ 
The Chymical Analyſis of Sulphur is very difficult; its 
Principles being ſo volatile, and withal fo faſt bound toge- 
ther, that they either riſe all together, or are diſſipated and 
loſt in being ſeparated, 1 
M. Homberg, however, has at length found the Secret of 
8 the Principles, and of ſaving them at the ſame 
Time. He finds it conſiſts of an Acid Salt, an Earth, an 
ory, biraminous and inflammable Matter, and uſually a little 
etal. F | 
The three firſt he finds, by a long Series of Operations, 
are in pretty equal (Quantities ; but the laſt, which he finds 
to be Copper, inconſiderable. Ihe Acid, he adds, is ex- 
actly the ſame with that of Vitriol; the Oil thick and red 
as Blood, appears to be the inflammable Part, and that which 
conſtitutes the Chymical Principle Suphur, but that it 
retains ſome heterogeneous Matter in the Operation. The 
* is extremely fix'd, and unalterable by the ſtrongeſt 
Ire. Fry . 5 
M. Geeffroy tried the Recompoſition of Sulphur on My 
Homberg's Principles, and with Succeſs, The pure Acid Salt 
of Sulphur, being mix'd with an equal Quantity of the oily 
Matter, and earthy Alcali, and a little Oil of Tartar, and 
the Operation conducted according to the Rules of Art, the 


Mixture was converted into a pure burning Sulphur. 


This done, he attempted the Compolition of Sulphur, 
not by recompounding it out of the ſame Matters it had 
been reſolv'd into, but by uſing Matters judged of the ſame 
Nature. Thus, by ſubſtituting Oil of Vitriol for the Acid 
Salt, and Oil of Turpentine for the inflammable Parr, he ſuc- 
ceeded as before, = 

Again, he found that fixed Sa'ts, as they are Acids ab- 
ſorb'd in Earth, ſerve for two Principles at once, and need 
nothing but an inflammable Oil to make Sulphur : And even 
in Lieu of this Oil, M. Geoffroy imploy'd, with equal Suc- 
ceſs, Charcoal, Pit-coal, and other Solids. 

Indeed, Mr. She and G/auber had before made common 
Sulphur, and that by Mixtures, ſuch as M. GecfFoy de- 
ſcribes ; but they were both miſtaken as to the Reaſon there- 


of; the one concluding, that the $2/phur he thus got, had 


been contain'd in the fix'd Salts, and the other in the Coal; 
neither of them dreamed, that 'twas the Mixture of the 
three Principles that produced the Mixt. 


Flowers of SuLenvs, are the pureſt and fineſt Part of 


Sulphur, gain'd by evaporating Sg hur, by Sublimation, or 
burning it in Pots made for that Purpoſe ; and gathered in 
the Capital of the Cucurbit, where the Vapour ſticks. See 
FLOWER. 5 TR | * 
This Preparation, as, indeed, Mphur in moſt of its 
Forms, is found excellent for the Lungs. The beſt Flower of 
Sulphuts that of Holland, which is in Cakes, or Pieces, light, 
ſoft, friable, and rather white than yellow, If it be in 
Powder, it muſt be very fine, of a yellow Colout, that is 
both whitiſh and gilt at the ſame Time, e 
Inſtead of this, we have frequently put upon us a vile 
Mixture of Sulphir, exalted by Fire, and mix'd with 
Starch, or, Wheat Flower; and ſometimes only Salphur- 


Duſt well fi fred. 


By adding fix'd Nitre, or Sal Polychreſt, to the Flowers 
of Sulphur, we have the white Flowers of Sulphny. 

Magiſtery, or Balm, or Milk of Sukrnun, is Sulphur 
diſſolved in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, with Salt of 
Tartar ; and precipitated by Means of a Spirit of Vinegat, 
or ſome other Acid. See MacisTExy, | 
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SUM 


rr is called Milk of Sulphur from its Vhiteneſs; and Balm 
of Sulphur, oref the Lungs, from its excellent Uſe in Diſ- 
eaſes of the Lungs and Breaſt, See Barsom, &c. 
Salt of Suren, is a Chymical Preparation, very im- 
properly thus called, as being no other than the Sal Poly- 
chreſton, impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur, and reduced 
to an Acid Salt, by evaporating the Humidity thereof. Some 
hold it a powerful Febrituge. See SALT. ; 
 SvLyYnUR of Antimony, is a ſulphurous Matter drawn 
from Antimony by divers Operations. See ANT1IMONY. 
That drawn from the Fæces of the Crocus Metallorum, is 
by ſome called, Golden Sulphur. 
 Svienvur Metallorum, or Sulphur of Metals, called al ſo, 
Sulphur Figens, is uled among the Chymiſts and Alchymiſts 
for a peculiar Matter, which enters the Compoſition of all 
Metals. See METAL. | | 
Metals are ſuppos'd to conſiſt of two eſſential Parts, or 
Principles; Mercury as the Baſis, or Metallic Matter; and 
Sulphun as the Binder or Cement, which fixes the fluid Mer- 
cury into a coherent malleable Maſs, See METAL and 
Mzxcusy. | 
Some of the lateſt and beſt Chymiſts, particularly Monſ. 
Homberg, will have this Sulphur to be no other than Fire. 
See FIRE, Gorp, BuRNINCG-GTACSs. 
SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a Title, or Appellation given 
the Zurkiſh Emperor. 1 | 
It had its Riſe under Mahmoud, Son of Sebefteghin, the 
firſt Emperor of the Dynaſty of the Gaznerides, towards 
the Cloſe of the IVth Century of the Era of the Hegira: 
When that Prince going to Sepeſtan to reduce Kalaf, the 
Governor of that Province, who affected the Sovereignty ; 
Kalnf was no ſooner advertis'd of his coming, than he went 


out before him, delivered the Keys of his Fortreſs, and 


ow!'d him his Stan, that is, his Lord or Commander. | 
| The Title pleaſed Mahmecnd fo well, that he aſſumed it 
ever afterwards ; and from him it paſs'd to his Deſcendants, 
and to other Mahometan Princes. | 

Vatier will have the Word Turkiſh, and to figaify King 
of Kings; adding, that it was firſt given the Princes Angro- 
lier and Maſgnd, about the Year 1055 ; others will have 
it . Perſian, alledging, in Proof hereof, an ancient 
Medal of Cofroe's ; others derive it from Sudan quaſi ſolus 
acminnus ; others from the Hebrew ybw, Schalat, to rule, 
reign: From the Hebrew it paſs'd into the Arabic, and 
thence to the Turks. 1 

In the Roman Ceretnonial, we find mention made of a 
Soldan, or Marſhal, who is to attend the Pope when he 
marches in State. | 

SULTANA, the Wife of a Sultan. The Favourite L. 
tand is called Hhaſeki-Sultan, i. e. private Sultana. 

The Sultans Queen is the Emperor's chief Wife. The 
old Stama, Mother of the Emperor reigning, is called the 
Sultana Valide. Sultana is alſo a Turkiſh Veſſel. 

SUM, in Mathematicks, - ſignifies the Quantity that ariſes 
from the Addition of two or more Magnitudes, Numbers, 
or Quantities together, See AppiTION. | 

This is ſometimes called the A4egregare ; and, in Algebra, 
it is uſually denoted by the Letter Z, which ſtands for Zu- 
aud, or Suma; and ſometimes by the Letter 8. 

Sum of an Equation, is when the abſolute Number being 
brought over to the other Side, with a contrary Sign, the 
whole becomes equal to O: This Des Cartes calls the Sum 
of the Equation propos'd. See EuATION. | 

SUMAC, a Drug uſed to die in Green; as alſo in the 
Preparation of Black Morocco, and other Leather, See 
Mox occo. : 

It confiſts of the Leaves and young Branches of a Shrub, 
not unlike the little Service-Tree : The Leaves are longiſh, 
Pointed, and hairy: The Flowers grow in Cluſters, and are 
red, like our Roſes. Its Fruit is a Kind of Grape, of a 
very aſtringent Quality; and its Seed almoſt oval, and in- 
cloſed in Capſulæ of the like Figure. 

The Antients uſed them, inſtead of Salts, ro ſeaſon their 
Meats withal ; whence the Latius call the Tree Rhus Obſo- 
niorum, from its Uſe in the Dreſſing of Leather: Tis alſo 
called Ris Coriaria. Tis the Arabs call it Sumac. 

SUMMARY, an Abridgment, containing the Sum and 
Subſtance of a Thing in a tew Words. 

The Summary placed at the Head of a Book, a Chapter, 
a Law, or the like, is very uſeful to the Reader, to facilitate 
the Underſtanding thereof, | 

A Recapitulation, is to contain a Summary of the whole 
preceding Diſcourſe, See RRcArITuIATION. 

SUMMATORIUS Calculus, the Method of ſumming 
differential Quantities; that is, from any Differential given, 
to find the Quantity from whoſe Differencing the given 
Differential reſults. | 

This Method we more uſually call, 7'he inverſe Method of 
Fluxions ; and Foreigners, Integralis Calculis, See Car.cy- 
Lus Jntigralis, and Fryuxions, 

SUMMER, one of the Seaſons of the Year, commen- 
cing, in theſe Northern Regions, on the Day the Sun enters 
Cancer; and ending when he quits /ir20, See Sx As0N, 
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Or, more ſtrictly, and univerſally, the $,,... + .. 
the Day when the Sun's Meridian Bae Fa Eins on 
is the leaſt. It ends on the Day when its Diſtanc ie Zenith 
_—_ _ ns and ſmalleſt, © 182 Mean 

e End of Summer coincides with 3 
Winter. See . iv 1 Beginning of 

SUMMER, in Architecture, is a large Sto 
is laid over Columns and Pilaſters, 8 ＋ firſt tha 
_ den ; or *tis ee which being l 

roit or Column, is hollowed, to receive t " 
a Plat-band. . N f ne felt Hauce of 

The Word is form'd from the French, er. whe 
ſignifies the ſame Thing. ms Which 

SUMMER, in Carpentry, is a large Piece of Timb 
being ſupported on two Stone Peers, or Poſts, ſe 
Lintel to a Door, Window, &5c. ; 

There are alſo Summers uſed in various Engines, gr 
ſerving to ſuſtain the Weight, c. Ee. 

SUMMERS, in Building, See BRRSS.Svunzgg 
GiRDERS | as 

SUMMET, the Vertex, or Point of any Body; as of 
Triangle, wo rags a Pediment, £9c. See Vanres "2 

The Word is formed from the French, Summer, which 
ſigniſies the ſame Thing. 

SUMMONER, or SUMMONITOR; an Apparitor 
who is to cite Offenders to appear at a certain Time ad 
Place, to anſwer to the Charge exhibited againſt them, 

SUMMONS, in Law; a citing or calling a Perſon to any 
Court, to anſwer any Complaint, or even to give in hi 
Evidence, &5c. 


er, which 


This is the ſame with the Yocatio in Jus, or the Citasig of 


the Civilians : Hence our old Word Sumner, or $1. 
NOV. 

Summons in Terra Petita, is that made on the Land 
which the Party, at whoſe Suit the Summons is ſent out 
ſeeks to have. | 

Summons ad Warrantizandum, is a Proceſs, whereby 4 
Vouchee is called. See Voucurs. | 
Summons, in War. To ſummons a Place, is to ſend 1 
Drum, or Trumpet, to command the Governor to ſurrender ; 
or, in Defect thereof, to proteſt to make an Aſſault, and to 
lay all in Fire and Blood. | 

SUMMUM ZBonum,; in Ethicks, the chief Good of Hu- 
man Nature; or that, which, by its Enjoyment, renders truly 
and compleatly happy. 

The Schools diſtinguiſh this chief Good of Man, into 
that which is fimply and adequately ſo, and beyond which 
there can be no other; and into a leſſer and ſubordinate one, 
which is in ſome meaſure attainable in this imperfeR 
State. 

This laſt they call Felicitas Viatorum; and the former, 
Fulicitas Comprehenſorum. + 

SUMPTER-Horſe, is an Horſe that carries Proviſions and 
Neceſſaries for a Journey. | 

SUMPTUARY Laws, are Laws made to reſtrain Excels 
in Apparel, Furniture, Eating, Qc. 

Mott Ages and Nations have had their Sumptuary Laus 
and ſome retain them ſtill, as the Yenerians, French, &. 
"Tis obſerved, that no Laws are ever worſe executed than 
Sumptuary Laws. 1 

Tne Sumpruary Laws of that ancient Locrian Legillator 
Zaleucus, are famous: By theſe it was ordained, That fo 
Woman ſhould go attended with more than one Maid in the 
Street, except ſhe were drunk: That ſhe ſhould not go dt 
of the City in the Night, unleſs ſhe went to commit Form 
cation: That ſhe ſhould not wear any Gold or Embroiderd 
Apparel, unleſs ſhe purpoſed to be a common Strumpct. 
That Men ſhould not wear Rings or Tiſſues, except when 
they went a Whoring, Oc. 

The Engliſh have had their Share of Sumptuafy Laus 
tho” all repealed by a Statute 10 Jac. I. or obſolete. 

Under King Henry IV. Cambaen tells us, Pride was got 0 
much into the Foot, that it was proclaim'd, 7 /at 216 Aid 
ſhould wear Shoes above ſix Inches broad at the Ties. d 


their other Garments were ſo ſhort, that it was enactec) 


25 Ed. IV. That no Perſon under the Condition of 2 
ſhould, from that Time, wear any Mantle or Gown, i! 
of ſuch Length, that, ſtanding upright, it ſpouls cov l 
Privy Members and Buttecks. : att 

Among the Romans, the Sumptuary and Cibary 1 
very numerous: By the Zex Orchia, the Number of Cu 5 
at Feaſts was limited, tho without Limitation of the Cn 
thereof. By the Fanniau Law, made Twenty-two q 8 1 
afterwards, it was enacted, That more than ten Ass og" 
not be ſpent at any ordinary Feaſt : For the ſolemn 129 
as the Saturnalia, Sc. an hundred As's were allowed Jr je 


which, Gellius informs us, was the Price of a Sheep, 
hteen Years 


ſhould be of Force, not only in Rome, but allo in c * 
And that for every Tranſgreſſion, not only the real, 


at all the Gueſts too, ſhould be liable to the 


Penalty; , in Aſtronomy, the great Luminary which 
ro the World, and by his Preſence, x34” 7PM Day. 
ens | 
_ 3 is uſually reckon'd among the Number of Planets ; 
hat he ought rather to be numbred among the ix A Stars, 
* ſhewn in its Place. See STAR and PrLaAnztry. 
According to the Copernican Hypotheſis, which is now 
ah received, and which has even Demonſtration on its 

100 the Sun is the Centre of the planetary and cometary 

* round which all the Planets and Comets, and our 
d) h among the reſt, revolve, in different Periods, according 
** different Diſtances from the Sum. See lis Motion 
11 YL ted and Demomſtrated una the Article PLANET, 

. L the Sun, though thus eas d of that prodigious Motion, 
whereby the Ancients imagined him to revolve daily round our 
Farth ; yet is he not a perfectly quieſcent Body. 

From the Phenomena of his Maculæ or —_ it evidently 
appears, that he has a Rotation round his Axis; like that of 
2 Earth whereby the natural Day is meaſured; only 
flower. Some of theſe Spots have made their firſt 134 
near the Edge or Margin of the Sun, and have been ſeen 
ſome time after on the oppoſite Edge; whence, after a Stay 
of about 14 Days, they have re. appeared in their firſt Place, 
ind taken the ſame Courſe over again; finiſhing their entire 
Circuit in 27 Days time; which is hence deduced to be the 
Period of the Sum s Rotation round his Axis. This Motion 
of the Spots, is from Eaſt to Weſt, whence we conclude that 
of the Sun, to which the other is owing, to be from Eaſt to 


of © the various Appearances of the Selar Spots, their Canſe, 
Er. ſee MacurLm and SPOTS. | : 

For the annual Motion of the Sun roumd the Earth; "Tis 
eafly ſhewn by Aſtronomers, That the annual Motion of the 
Earth will occafion ſuch an CO, though it be demon- 
{trated that there is no ſuch Thing. | 

A Spectator in the Sun, would ſee the Earth move from 
Weſt to Eaſt, for the ſame Reaſon as we ſee the n move 
from Eaſt to Weſt, And all the Phænomena reſulting from 
this annual Motion, in whichſoever of tlie Bodies it be, will 
appear the ſame from either. Let 8, for Inſtance (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, Fig. 39.) repreſent the Sum, A BCD the Earth's 
Orbit, which it paſſes through from Meſt to Eaſt, in the 
Space of a Tear. 1 5 

Now, a Spectator in 8, viewing the Earth at A, will refer 
it to the Point of the Sphere of the Stars, V: When arrived 
in B, the Spectator will ſec it, as in the Point S; when in C, 
as in the Point =, c. till after its whole Circuit, it will be 
again ſeen in T. Thus will the Earth appear to deſcribe th 
whole Ecliptic, and to paſs, ſucceſſively, from Sign to 
Sign, | 

Luppoſe, now, the Spectator removed from the m to the 
Earth, which imagine in C; the Diſtance of the fix d Stars, 
we have ſhewn, is ſo vaſt, that that of the S is but a Point 
toit, The Spectator, therefore, now fituate on the Earth, 
will ſee the ſame Face of the Heavens, the ſame Stars, Oc. 
as before; the only Difference will be, that as before he 
imagined the Earth in the Heavens, and the Sun in the 
Centre; he will now ſuppoſe the Sun in the Heavens, and 
the Earth in the Centre. | ; | 

The Earth, therefore, being in C, the Spectator will ſee 
the Fun in Y; and the Spectator being carried along with 
the Earth, and partaking of his annual Motion, will not 
perceive either his own Motion, or that of the Earth ; but 
obſerving the Fun, when the Earth is arrived at D, the Sun 
will be ſeen at S. Again, while the Earth proceeds to A, 
the Sn will ſeem to have moved through the Signs S, £, 
and m: And while the Earth deſcribes the Semi-circle ABC, 
the Fun will appear to have moved in the concave Surface of 
the Heavens, ES the Six Signs, , M, 7, Y, , X. 
$0 that an Inhabitant of the Earth will ſee the S go through 
the fame Orbit or Circle in the Heavens, and in the ſame 
Space of Time, as a Spectator in the Sun would ſee the 
Earth deſcribe the ſame. 

Hence ariſes that apparent Motion of the Sun, whereby 
he is ſeen to advance, inſenſibly, toward the eaſtern Stars: In- 
lomuch, that if any Star near the Ecliptic, riſe any Time with 
the dun; after a few Days, the S will be got more to the 
Eaſt of the Star, and the Star will riſe and ſet before him. 

or the ſeveral Phenomena reſulting from the Sun's appa- 
rent Motion, or the Earth's real Motion, as the Diverſity of 
Day and Night, of Seaſons, Sc.; See EarTH, | 


Nature, Properties, Figure, Cc. of the Sun. 


As the Solar Spots are ſometimes found to ſtay Three 
ays longer behind the Sun, than they ſpend in paſſing over 
the Hemiſphere viſible to us; we eaſily deduce, that they 
don't adhere to the Surface of the Sun, but are at ſome 
ſtance therefrom. 
2 As the Spots frequently; riſe and vaniſh, even in the 
midſt of the Sus Diſk ; and undergo ſeveral Changes, both 
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with regard to Bulk; and Figure, and De gt i K : 1 
that they frequently riſe, 4 b 8 
again dillipated, g 1 avout the Jos _ * 


? Hence it ſhould follow, that they are form 2 
11 of the Sun z and are rev * 1 ok 1 


Clouds. See Varoun, CLoup, Sc. 

4? Since, then, Exhalations proceeding from the Sun, riſe 
above him, and ſtop at a certain Altitude ; 'tis evident there 
is ſome Fluid incompaſling the Sum, to urge the Exhalations 
to rife; and this Fluid muit be denſer at bottom. and rarer 
a top, like our Atmoſphere. Sec ATMOsP HERE. : 

5? Since the Spots frequently diſſolve and diſappear in the 
middle of the Sun's Diſk ; the Matter of the Spots, that is, 
the Solar Exhalations, fall back again to the Sun ; Whence 
it follows, that there muſt ariſe various Alterations in the Suns 
Atmoſphere, and the Su himſelf. See Rain, Hair, Mx- 
TEOR, Oc. | 

6* Since the Revolution of the Spots round the Sn is 
found very regular, and the Spots very near the Sun; it 
follows, That the Spots do not revolve round the Sun; but 
that the Sun, together with his Atmoſphere, wherein the 
Maculæ are, move round their common Axis, in an Interval 


of about 27 Days; and hence it is, that the Spots near the 


Limb, being viewed obliquely, appear narrow and oblong. 

7ꝰ Since the S, in every Situation, appears like a .cir- 
cular Disk; its Figure, as to Senſe, mult be Spherical; 
though we ſhall hereafter ſhew, That it is really Spheroidical. 

Beſides the Maculæ or dark Spots, ſeveral Authors make 
mention of Faculæ or Spots brighter than the reſt of the 
Sun's Disk; and thoſe generally larger; and very different 
from the Maculæ, both in Figure; Duration, Oc. | 

Theſe Faculæ, Kircher, Scheiner, &c. take to be Erup- 
tions of Flames; and hence take Occaſion to repreſent the 
Face of the Sum as full of Volcano's, c. But Hungeus, 
uſing the beit Teleſcopee, could never find any ſuch Things, 
though he has ſometimes ſpied certain Places in the Maculz 
themſelves, more lucid than the reſt. But theſe do not 
ſeem owing to any kindled Matter, which were {ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent with their Duration, and their frequent Change into 
Maculz ; but to the Refraction of the S$::'s Rays through 
the thinner Exhalations, when as the Groſſer, in their 
Neighbourhood, intercept the ſame, See Faculx. 


8 That the Subſtance of the Siu, is Fire, we thus prove: 


The Sun ſhines, and his Rays, collected by concave Mirrors, 
or convex Lens's, burn, conſume, and melt the molt ſolid 
Bodies, or elſe convert them into Aſhes, or Glaſs. Where- 
fore, as the Force of the ſolar Rays is diminiſhed by their 
Divergency, in a duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances recipro- 
cally taken; *'tis evident, their Force and Effect is the ſame, 
when collected by a burning Lens or Mirror, as if we were 
at ſuch Diſtance from the un, where they were equally 
denſe. The S72's Rays, therefore, in the Neighbourhood 
of the Su, produce the ſame Effects, as might be expected 


from the molt vehement Fire; conſequently; the Sun is of a 


fiery Subſtance; See FIRE. 


Hence it follows, That its Surface is every where Fluid ; 


that being the Condition of Flame. See FLAME. : 

Indeed, whether the whole Body of the Sm be Fluid, as 
{ome think, or Solid, as others; we don't determine: But 
as there are no other Marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh Fire 
from other Bodies, but Light, Hear, a Power of Burning, 
Conſuming, Melting, Calcining and Vitrifying; we don't 
ſee what ſhould hinder, but that the $742 may be a Globe of 
Fire like ours, inveſted with Flame. 

90 Since the Maculæ are form'd out of the ſolar Exhala- 
tions; it appears, that the Sn is not pure Fire, but that 
there are Heterogeneous Particles mix'd along with it. 

10 The Figure of the S is a Spheroid, higher under 
the Equator than about the Poles, This we prove thus : 
The Sm has a Motion about his own Axis, and therefore 
the ſolar Matter will have an Endeavour to recede from the 
Centres of the Circles wherein it moves ; and that, with the 
oreater Force, as the Peripheries of the Circles ate greater, 


But the Equator is the greateſt Circle, and the reſt, towards 


the Poles, continually decreaſe ; therefore the ſolar Matter, 
though at firſt in a ſpherical Form, will endeavour to recede 
from the Centre of the Equator, further than from the 
Centres of the Parallels, : TEN 

Conſequently, fince the Gravity whereby it is retain'd in 
its Space, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the whole 
Sun; it will really recede from the Centre, more under the 
Equator than under any of the Parallels. And hence the 
Sun's Diameter, drawn through the Equator, will be greater 
than that paſling through the Pole, f. e. the Sun's Figure is 
not perfectly Spherical, but Spheroidical. See SpHEROIpD. 

For the Parallax of the Sun ; ſee PaRALLAxX. 

For the Sun's Diſtance : As the Determination thereof 
depends on that of the Parallax z and as the $1r:'s Parallax 
is not ſound without a long, operoſe Calculus ; So, Aitrono- 
nomers don't agree much about either of them. 

The mean Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, ſome make 
7490 Diameters of the Earth, others 10000, po 3 3 

: others 
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6thers 14600 ; but allowing M. 4e la Hife's Parallax of 6“, the 


Sun's mean Diſtance will be 15 188 Diameters of the Earth; 
and allowing that of Caſſini, only 14182. See DisTANCE. 


The apparent Diameter of the Sun, is not found always 


the ſame. : Pro/omy makes it, when greateſt, 33“ 20”, Tycho 
32', Kepler 31' 4", Ricciolus 32' 8', Caſſini 32' 20", De la 
Hire 32' 43". Its mean, apparent Diameter, according to 


Ptelomy; is 42 18" ; according to Zycho 31; according to 
Kepler 30' zo“; according to Ricciolus 317400 3 according to 


Caſſmi 31 400; according to De /a Hire 32 100. Its leaſt 
Diameter, Prolomy makes 31 203 Tycho 30'; Keßler 300; 
Ricciolus 31' ; Caſſini 31.8. ; De la Hire 31' 38”. 73 
The true Diameter of the Sum to that of the Earth, is 
computed to be, as oOo to 208. See DrAMETER. 

For the Eclipſes of the Sun; ſee ECLIPS E. | 

Cycle of the Sun. See CYCLE. | 

Meridian Altitule of the Sun, Ec. See MERIDIAN 
Altituze. 


"SUNDAY, the Firſt Day of the Week; thus call'd by 


our Idolatrous Anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the Worſhip 
of the Sum. | 

*Tis now alſo call'd the Lord's Day, becauſe kept a Feaſt 
in Memory of our Lord's Reſurrection on this Day; and 
Sabbath Day, becauſe ſubſtituted, under the new Law, in the 
Place of the Sabbath, in the old Law; See Sa BBA Th. 

In the Breviary, and other Offices; we meet with Sundays 
of the firſt and ſecond Claſs: Thoſe of the firſt Claſs, are 
Palm, Eaſter, Advent and Mhite Sunday, thoſe of Quaſimo- 


40 and Juadrigeſimo; each whereof, ſee under its proper 


Article, 
Thoſe of the ſecond Claſs, are the common Sundays. 


Anciently, each Sunday in the Year had its particular Name, 
which was taken from the Introit of the Day; which Cuſtom 
has only been continued to ſome few in Lent; as Nemini ſ 
cere, Oculi, Letare, qudica. e 

It was Conſtantine the Great, that firſt made a Law for 
the Obſervation of Suday; and that, according to Eyſeh:ns, 


appointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated throughout the 


Roman Empire. | 
Before him, and even in his Time, they obſerved both 
the Jewiſh Sabbath and Sunday, at the ſame Time; both to 
ſatisty the Law of Moſes, and to imitate the Apoſtles, who 
uſed-to meet together on the firſt Day, 
Indeed, ſome are of Opinion, that the Lords Day, men- 
tion'd in the Apocalypſe, is our Sunday; which they will 
have to have been ſo early inſtituted by the Apoſtles. Be 
this as it will, 'tis certain, a Regard was had to this Day, 
even in the earlieſt Ages of the Church; as appears from the 
firſt Apology of Juſtin Martyr, where he deſcribes the Ex- 
erciſe of the Day, not much unlike to ours, 

By Conſtantine's Laws, made in 3213; it was decreed, 
That for the future, the Sunday ſhould be kept a Day of 
Reſt in all Cities and Towns; but he e, the Country 
People to follow their Work. In 538, the Council of Orleans 

rohibited this Country- labour; but in regard there were 
{ill abundance of u, in the Gauls, and that the People 
gave into a good many Superſtitious Uſages, in the Celebra- 
tion of the New Sabbath, like thoſe of the eus in that 
of the Old; the Council declares, That to believe it un- 


lawful to travel with Horſes, Cattle and Carriages, to pre- 
pare Foods, or to do any thing relating to the Cleanneſs and 


Decency of Houſes or Perſons, ſavours more of Judaiſm 
than Chriſtianity. | 
Sunpay Letter. See Dominicart Letter. 
SUN Fewer. See TouRNsoOtk. | 
SUOVETAURILIA, or SOLITAURILIA, a Sacrifice 


among the ancient Romans; wherein they offer'd Three 


Victims, of Three different Kinds, viz. a Bull, a Ram and 
a Boar. 


 Livv deſcribing ir, calls it Suovetaurilia, as compoſed "8 
Sus, Ovis and Taurus, the Names of the Three Victims ſacri- 


ficed. Dion. Halicarnaſſeus deſcribing the ſame, calls it 
Solitanrilia, in regard 'twas required, that the Victims were 
intire, and without anv Defect; Salus, or ſolus, in the 
Language of the Oſci, ſignifying Hꝛteger. 


SUPERBIPARTIENS 
SUPERPARTICULARIS 
SUPERPARTIENS 
 SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS 
SUPERTRIPARTIENS 


See Rar1o, 


SUPERCARGO, a Perſon imploy'd by the Owners of 
Ships, to go a Voyage, to overſce the Cargo or Lading, and 
to diſpoſe of it to their beſt Advantage, for which Service 
he is allowed good Provifion, becauſe the Truſt repoſed in 
him, is very conſiderable. 


SUPERCILIUM, in Anatomy, the Eye-brow. See 
Ev. | 


SvPERCILIUM, in the ancient Architecture, the upper- 
molt Member of the Cornice, call'd by the Moderns, Corona, 
Crown, or Larmer. | 
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ane our beſt, aue are but unprofitable Servants, See 


Mr. Evelyn conceives, it ſhould rather hay; 33 
Sillicidium, Drip, to denote its Office bs 80 ar call 
Order from Rain, c. See Coxona and L ky the 

R. 


Sur ERCIL IVM, is alſo uſed for a ſ. 
the upper Lore in ſome Pedeſtals. "Toke An 


1 . Autho cer 
it with the Tore itſelf, rs confound 
SUPEREROGATION, in Theology, what + 


beyond his Duty, or beyond what he is comman Jed Man does 


to do 


of Super. 


The Romaniſts ſtands yh rn" for Works 
at Evangelical Councils. are 
are ſuch 


ert gation; and maintain, t 
By means hereof, a Stock of Merit is laid u 


Church has the Diſpoſal of, and which ſhe* £0, the 


Indulgences to ſuch as need. See Inpvrotxcy "ridutes in 


The Reformed Church don't allow of any Work of g/ 
er. 


eregation ; but held, with the Apoſtle; Thar whe; We þ 
| Ade 


SUPERFETATION, in Medicine, an 1 N 
n: 


or a ſecond Generation, happening when th; 1 
pregnant, conceives, of a I Coition ; ſo N ready 
ye apts r_ of unequal Age and Bulk, and is Aer 
of them at different Times. IN TR, | 

ee Times. See Bin rn, Conckprion, 

We meet with Inſtances of Superſetarion | 
Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, * — By : 7 in 
much more frequent in Hares and Sows. = ir 

15 r 5 — 1 Kind of Superſetin 
we have in Barrholin; who tells us, a 
born big with Child. ; en re 

Menzelius, a German Phyſician, adds, That in 14. 
Wife of a Phyfician, in 7, x ren was Sins . er 
Dig with EE) whereof ſhe was delivered in Eight he 
fd * which was Baptized, and died a Day after her 

The Naturaliſts hold, That Female Ra | 
wy pg ene. gr in their Wombs. ” 7 

n the King of Denmark's Cabinet; is ſeen a in th, 
middle — is another Egg perfectly N 90 Ec 8 
1 We _ _— * li * 1 in Plants = 

ere being a kind of Lemon found to grow i un oh 
Body of + wg OY Tenn OM 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the 
Year 1709, mention is made of a Letter from a ver conſider 
able Magiſtrate, to the Academy, containing a very markable 
Inſtance of a Superfetation; a Butcher's Wife of Aix beino 
delivered in that Year of Nine Children, each about Ty; 
Days after other, all well form'd and alive. 

he Word is form'd from the Latin, Super, over, and ferns 
1 | | ; 

SUPERFICIAL Content. See SvrxRPICIES, AREA and 

"SUPER FICIES 

, or SURFACE, in Geomet . 
tude, confidered as having Two Dimenſions; 2 i" 
Length and Breadth ; but without Thickneſs or Depth. See 
DI uENSION. N | 

In Bodies, the Superfcies is all that preſents itſelf to the 
Bye. See Bohr. | 

A Superſicies is chiefly conſider'd, as the external Part of 
a Solid; when we ſpeak of a Surface ſimply, and without ary 
regard to Body, we uſually call it Figure. See Fiouns. 

A Rectilinear SurERFICIES, is that comprehended be- 
tween Right Lines. | | 

A Curvilinear SUPERFICIES, that comprehended between 
Curve Lines. See Curve. 

A. Plane SurERFICIES, is that which has no Inequality, 
but lies evenly between its boundary Lines. See PAN. 

A Convex SupERFICIEs, is the exterior Part of a ſpherical 
Body. See Convex. 

A Concave Surface, is the internal Part of an orbicular Body. 
See Concave, 

The Meaſure or Quantity of a Surface, is call'd the Ares 
thereof. See AREA. | | 

The finding of this Meaſure or Area, is call'd the Quads 
zure thereof. See QUaDrRATURE, 

To Meaſure the Surfaces of the ſeveral Kinds of Bodies, 05 
Spheres, Cubes, Parallelæpipias, Pyramids, Priſms, Cs, 
Oc. See SPHERE, CUBE, PARALLELEPIPID, Cc. 

Line of SurERTICIESs, a Line uſually found on the Sector, 
and Gunter's Scale. See SCALE. | 
The Deſcription and Uſe hereof, ſee under the Articles 
SECTOR and GunTER'S Scale. | 

SUPERFINE, in the Manufactures, a Term uſed to er- 
preſs the ſuperlative Fineneſs of a Stuff. | 

Thus a Cloth, a Camlet, Sc. are ſaid to be Superfit, 
when made of the fineſt Wool, Silk, Sc. or when they ae 
the fineſt that can be made. 

The Term is particularly uſed among Gold Wiar-drawer, 
for the Gold or Silver-wiar, which after being drawn throug 
an infinite Number of Holes, each leſs and leſs, is, at length, 
brought not to be bigger than a Hair. See Gor p- iar. 


SUPERINCESSUS 8 See SLIDING: 


SUPERINCEsSUS volvens RoLLIxG. 
SUPER: 
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ER. Inſtitution; is one Inſtitution upon another; as 
* 7 —.— and inſtituted to a Benefice upon one Title, 
ot ＋ admitted, inſtituted, Cc. by the Preſentation of 


19 ERINTENDANT, in the French Cuſtoms, an 
* who has the prime Management and Direction of 
r Finances or Revenues of the French King, 
The Term is alſo uſed for the firſt Officer in the Queen's 
Iv. who has the chief Adminiſtration of the Houſhold. 
9 have alſo a Superintendant of the Buildings, an- 
ting to the Surveyor of the Works among us. 
as Cardinal 4e Richelieu made himſelf Superintendant 
rce. 
be LIN TENDANT, is alſo an Eccleſiaſtical Superior in 


ſeveral Reform'd Churches where Epiſcopacy is not admit- 


ted ; particularly amon the Lutherans in Germany, and the perſtitions Populaires, 


viniſts in ſome other laces. : 

The Superintendant is, in Effect, little elſe but a Biſhop 3 

only his Power 18 ſomewhat more reſtrain'd than that of our 
Biggi the chief Paſtor, and has the Direction of all the 
inſerior Paſtors within his Diſtrict or Dioceſe. 
"In Germany they had formerly Superintendants General, 
who were ſuperior to the ordinary Superintendants. Theſe, 
in reality, were Archbiſhops ; but the Dignity is ſunk into 
Diſuſe; and, at preſent, none but the Superintendant of Vi- 
tenberg aſſumes the Quality of Superintendamt General. 

SUPERIOR, ſomething rais'd above another, or that has 
a Right to command another. 

Thus an Abbot is call'd the Superior of an Abbey; and a 
Prior the Superior of a Convent. See ABO r, c. | 

The Canonifts hold, that a perpetual Superiority forms a 
Title: But a Superiur may be continued by thoſe who con- 
ſtituted him ſuch, yet without the Supertoriry's being ren- , 
der'd, by that Means, perpetual. The Church of France 
allow the Superiority of the Pope; not his Ifattibility, as 
all the other Romiſo Churches do. ; 

SUPERJURARE : Antiently, when a Criminal endea- 
rour'd, Cc. to excuſe himſelf by his own Oath, or by that 


of one or more Witneſſes; and yet the Crime ſo notorious, 


that he was convicted by the Oaths of many more Witneſſes ; 
this was call'd Superjurare. 

SUPERLATIVE, in Grammar, an Inflexion of Nouns 
AdjeQives, ſerving to augment and heighten their Significa- 
tion, and to ſhew the Quality of the Thing. to be in the 
higheſt Degree, See Decres. f 

ln Engliſb, the Superlative is uſually form'd by the Addi- 
tion of eff ; as Richeſt, Holieſt, Sc. Rarely by the Addi- 
tion of imo, as Generaliflimo ; more frequently by the 
prefixing of moſt, as Moſt Honourable, Moſt Amiable, Ec. 

The French are generally forc'd to form their Superlatives, 
by prefixing of Je Plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes of 
ore. | | 

The Tralians and Spaniards have great Advantages over 
them in this Reſpe& ; their Language abounding with mag- 
nificent Words to exaggerate Things withal : yet the Hebrews 
are more poor than the French in this Reſpect, as having 
neither Comparatives nor Superlatives. 5 

They uſe to expreſs theſe Degrees by the Particles jorer 
and meod, ſometimes by the Prepoſition uin, and ſome- 
times by re. doubling the Words; which is what we frequent- 
ly find in the Vulgate. 

SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a 
fix'd Number, | 

In ſeveral of the Offices are Supernumerary Clerks, c. 
to be ready on extraordinary Occafions, £96. 

There are alſo Sperm merary Surveyors of the Exciſe, 
to be ready to ſupply Vacancies when they fall. They have 
but half Pay. 

In Muſic, the Supernumerary, call'd by the Greeks Proſlam- 
lanomenos, is the loweſt of the Chords of their Syſtem 
anlwering to 4, mi, la, of the loweſt Octave of the Mo- 
dems. See PRosLAMBANOMENOs and DIAGRAM: 

SUPER urgation, in Medicine, an exceſſive, over. violent 

urging, See PUR CATION. 5 

A Man who had taken Powder of Diacarthamus inwardly, 
v2 ſent by it to Stool an hundred times; and was cured of 
the Super-purgation by a Pound of Capon-Broth, an Ounce 
of daccharum Roſatum, five Grains of Laudanum, and the 

Ak of an Egg. - 

In lieu of Laudanum, they ſometimes uſe a Drachm and 
a balf of new Treacle. Purner. N 

SUPERSCAPULARIS iaferior; call d alſo Tufraſpina- 


doing of that which ought not to be done, but which: is Au. 
pearance of Law, ought to be done; were it not 41 70 — 92 
whereon the Writ is granted. Thus, a Man, reguiarly, 1s to 
have Surety of Peace, againſt him of whom he will {wear 
he is atraid ; and the Juitice requit d hereunto can't deny it 
him: yet, if the Party be formerly bound to the Peace, 


either in Chancery, or elſewhere, this Writ lies, to ſtay the 


ng from doing that, which otherwiſe he ought not to 
eny. | | 
— SUPERSTITION, an extravagant Devotion, ot a Re- 
ligion ill directed, and ill condathed See RERLIO ION. 
Twas a Piece of Superſtitiom in the ancient Romans, to 
obſerve the Flight of Birds, the Entrails of Victims, Oc. 
The Romiſh Prieſts make a fine Penny of the Superſtition 
of the People: Monſ. Tiers has an expreſs Treatiſe 2 Su- 
ons Women, he obſerves, are naturally 
more inclin'd to Superſtiricn than Impiety, Plutarch has 
endeavour'd to ſhew, that Superſtition is worſe than Atheiſm. 


The;Puniſkyment allotted by jeveral il 1 
tious, 3 faſt a Month 4 Prison 18 s for the Siuperſti 


SUPERVISOR, ſignifies a Surveyor, or Overſeer. 

Ir was formerly, and is ſtill amongſt ſome, a Cuſtom, eſ- 
1 the better Sort, to make 4 Superviſor of a Will, 

ut it is to little Purpoſe ; as being now ſo careleſly ex- 
ecuted. However, the firſt Intendment might be good, 
that he ſhould ſuperviſe the Executors, and ſee the Will 
truly perform'd. 

SUPINATION, in Anatomy, the Action of a Supiuator 
Muſele; or the Motion whereby it turns the Hand, ſo, as that 
the Palm is lifted u wards towards Heaven, See SurI NA TOR. 

SUPINATOR. 8, in Anatomy, two Mulcles of the Arm; 
the one call'd Sapinator longus, the other Supinator brevis. 

The firſt ariſes by a fleſhy Be inning, three or four Fin- 
gers Breadth above the external Extuberance of the. Hume- 
rus. It lies along all the Radius, to whoſe inferior and ex- 
ternal Part it is inſerted by a pretty broad Tendon. 

The laſt comes from the external and upper Part of the 
Ulna, and paſſing round the Radius, is inſerted into its 
upper and fore Part, below the Tendon of the Biceps. Theſe 
turn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 

— SUPINE, in the Latin Grammar, a Part of the Con- 
jugation of a Verb, of like Effect with the Infiniti ve 
Mood, See VERB, Moon, Cc. 

There are two Kinds of Supines, the one in um, whoſe 
Signification is active, and marks a Motion, as are auprtum ; 
the other in u, having a paſſive Signification, as Horrendum 
Auditu, Oc. The 1 have neither Number nor Perſon. 

They have their Name, ſays Probus, and after him 
Voſſius, quod ad inſtar Supinorum & otioſorum hominum on- 
nid habeut confuſa. Or, according to Priſcian, quod naſcan- 


tur @ participiis paſſivis que ſupina appellata ſumt, quia in | 


infimo loco ſita toram conjugationts molein ſuſcipiant. 
— SUPPLANTALIA, among Phyſicians, Plaiſters apply'd 
to the Soles of the Feet, generally made of Leaven, Muitard, 
wild Radiſh, Salt, Soap, Gunpowder, &c. 
SUPPLEMENT of an Ark in Geometry, or Trigonome- 
try, is the Number of Degrees that it wants of being an 
intire Semicircle ; as Complement ſignifies what an Ark 
wants of being a Quadrant, See Quarrant, CourLE- 
MENT, Cc. 
SUPPLEMENT, In Matters of Literature, an Appendage 
to a Book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. See PA- 


RERGON. 


Frenſveminus has wrote divers Supplements, to reſtore the 
05 15 of ſeveral ancient Authors, Part whereof had been 

oſt. 

The French alſo uſe the Word Supplement for a Kind of 
Tax, or After-payment charg'd on Lands, Offices, c. that 
are pretended to have been ſold beneath their Value, 

SUPPLICAVIT, a Writ iſſuing out of Chancery, for 
taking the Surety of Peace againſt a Man, It is directed to 
the Juſtices of the Peace, and Sheriff of the County ; and 
is grounded on the Statute 1 Ei. 3. which appoints, that 
certain Perſons ſhall be aſſign d by the Lord Chancellor to 
take Care of the Peace. 

SUPPORTED, in Heraldry, a Term apply'd to the 
uppermoſt Quarters of a Shield, when divided into ſeveral 

uarters ; theſe ſeeming, as it were, ſupported or ſuſtain'd 
by thoſe below, See e f 

The Chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two 
Colours, and the upper Colour takes up two Thirds of it: 
In this Caſe it is ſupported by the Colour underneath. 

SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, Figures in an Atchieve- 


; a Muſcle that helps to draw the Arm backwards. It ment, plac'd by the Side of the Shield, and ſeeming to 


mers all the Space that is between the Spine, and the ſyppyrr, or hold up the ſame, See ATCHIEVEMENT) 


3 minor; and is inſerted into the Neck of the Hu- 
8 | 


a FERSCAPULARIS ſuperior, in Anatomy, a Muſcle 
A. alſo Supraſpinatus. See SUPRASPINATVUS. 
UPERSED AS, is a Writ iſſued in divers Caſes, im- 

erting, in general, a Command to ſtay or forbear the 


* 


SHIELD, Oc. : 

The Supporters of the Engliſh Arms are a Lion and an 
Unicorn ; ſome of the former Kings had a Leopard and an 
Unicorn; others Griffons ; others Eagles. See Arms, 

The Supporters of the French Arms are Angels; which 
are ſaid to have been firſt introduc'd by Pþilip VI; his De- 

| [Qq] 5 


A — F —— 
* 


vice being an Angel over-throwing a Dragon: The Dragon 
being at that Time the Device of the King of England. 
Tnoſe of the Prince of Monaco, are Auguſtin Monks: 
Nee of the Family of the Urſini, Bears, in Alluſion to their 
Names, | | 
In Eugland, none below the Degree of a Banneret are al- 
low'd Supporters. | 
Some make a Difference between Tenant and Supporter : 
When the Shield is bore by a fingle Animal, tis call'd Te- 
aut; when by two, they are call'd Supporters. See TENANT. 
SUPPOSITION, in Muſic, the ufing of two ſucceſſive 


Notes, of the ſame Value, as to Time; the one whereof 


being a Diſcord, ſugpoſes the other a Concord. See Har- 
MONY, | 

The Harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is always to be full 
on the accented Parts of the Bar, or Meaſure, but on the 
unaccented, Diſcords may tranſiently paſs, without any Of. 
fence to the Ear. This tranfient Uſe of Diſcords, follow'd 
by Concords, makes what we from the French call Suppoſi- 
tion. See ConcorD and Discorn. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Suppoſition : The firſt is, when 
the Parts proceed gradually from Concord to Diſcord ; and 


Diſcord to Concord; the intervening Diſcord ſerving only as 


a Tranſition to the following Concord. | 

Another Kind is, when the Parts do not proceed gradually 
from the Diſcord to the Concord, but deſcend to it by the 
Diſtance of a Third. 

A third Kind, like the ſecond, is, when the riſing to the 
Diſcord is gradual, but the deſcending from it to the following 
Concord, is by the Diſtance of a fourth. | 

A fourth Kind, very different from all-the reſt, is, when 
the Diſcord falls on the accented Parts of the Meaſure, and 
the Riſing to it is by the Diſtance of a fourth. In which 
Caſe tis abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a 
gradual Deſcent into a Concord, that bas juſt been heard be- 
fore the Harmony z to make the preceding Diſcord paſs with- 
out Offence, and only ſeem a Tranſition into the Concord. 

SvpposITION, in Arithmetick. See Pos1T10N. 

SUPPOSITORY, in Pharmacy, a ſolid Medicine thruſt 
up the Fundament, in lieu of a Liquid one, or Clyſter, where 
that would not be ſo convenient. See CLVSTER. 

"Tis compos'd of common Honey, mix'd up with either 
Soap, or Oil, and form'd into Pieces of the Length and 
Thickneſs of the little Finger, only Pyramidal. | 

The Suppoſitony was invented for the Convenience of ſuch 
as have an Averſion to the taking of Clyſters ; or to be uſed 
where the Diſeaſe does not allow thereof. | 

The Latins call it Balanus, becauſe anciently made in Fi- 
gure of an Acorn. . 

To the Compoſition is ſometimes added Powder of Scam- 
mony, Euphorbium, Colocynthis, Oc. 

On ſome Occaſions tis made fimply of a Cut of Bacon, 
the Stem of a Leek, or the like Matter, thruſt, like a 'Tent, 
up the Anus, to irritate the Sphincter Muſcle, and oblige it to 
extrude the Excrements. | | 

SUPPRESSION, in the Cuſtoms, the Extinction or An- 
nihilation of an Office, Right, Rent, c. 

From the Latin ſub and premo, I preſs under. 

SurrRESSTON, in Grammar, an Omiſſion of certain Words in 
a Sentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect Con- 
ſtruction: As, I come from my Father's ; that is, from my 
Father's = . | K | 4 
Suppreſſion is a Figure of Speech very trequent in our Lan- 
guage; chiefly uſed Tos arts an 1 Some Rules 
relating hereto, are as follow: | 

19. Whenever a Word comes to be repeated in a Sentence 
oftner than once, tis to be ſuppreſs'4 : Thus we ſay, This is 
my Maſter's Horſe; not, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe. 

20. Words that are neceflarily imply'd, may be ſuppreſs. 

And 39. All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in other 
Languages, are to be ſuppreſs in Engliſh ; unleſs there be 
particular Reaſons for the contrary. 

SUPPRESSION, in Medicine, is apply'd to the Humours 
that are retain'd in the Body by ſome Obſtruftion or Stop- 
page of the uſual Out-lets, As, a Suppreſſion of Urine, of 
the Menſes, c. See URINE, MENsks, Oc. 

SUPPURAT ION, in Medicine, the Action whereby ex- 
travaſated Blood, or other Humours, are chang'd, in the Body, 
into Pris. See Pus. | 

The Change is begun by a Diſſipation of the moſt ſubtle 
and ſpirituous Parts of the Blood: What is left behind, 
thickens and purifies by little and little ; that is, its Salts and 
Sulphurs diſengage themſelves from the groſſer Parts wherein 
they were embarraſs'd. Theſe Parts thus diſengaged, and 
acting on one another, bruiſe and break each other, and thus 
excite a Fermentation, which increaſes the Heat of the Part ; 
whereby the Matter is further digeſted, and a Pain and Ten- 
fion produc'd. At length the Blood loſes its Colour, and be- 
comes quite white, by the Mixture of its Acid, ſulphurous 
and acrimonious Particles ; as we ſee happens to ſulphurous 
Alcalies, when mix'd with Acids. See DiG6tsT10N. 
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The Word is form'd | | 
ki d from the Zatin, ſub, under, ang 1 
SU PPURATIVE, a Medicine th: 
on SUPPURATION. that promotes Suppuratinr. 
uppturatives are all hot; by which Means. ; 
Heat of the Part, they reſolve the creaſing 
DictsTive, 5 f e Ok Tul. 
Such are Mallows, Lilly- Roots, Drach e 
SUPPUT ATION. Se Come kong png 15 
SUPRALAPSARY, in Theology, a Perſon who 1, 
o DS vary wy Regard to the £00d or evil Wann 0 
en, has reſolv'd, by an eternal Decr 1 in 
_ others. 4 ern to Have ſme an 
uch are alſo call'd Antelapſaries; and are ohe 
lapſaries and Infralapſaries, oh Sus LAPSA 3 d. 
According to the Supralapſaries, the Object of pred G 
tion is Home creabilis & labilis; and according to x pi 
lapſaries, Homo creatus & lafſus. A 
he Fupralapſaries ſeem, in one ſingle abſolute Deer 
confound two ſeveral ones which ought to be diſtin > Fog 
The one, the Conditional Decree preceding the Fo o * 
the Man's Obedien iſobedi e ehbt of 
5 1 iel 10 Di 3 to the Grace of God 
e other, the Abſolute Decree tollowir 
we | + ou ore agli 
he Predeterminants alſo, admit an Abſolut : 
to the Foreſight of Original Sin, in common n on 
tapfaries ; but diſtinguiſh themſelves from them * 
from the Hfralapſuries and Janſoniſis; in that their Ah ; 
lute Decree includes the offering of ſufficient Means of Selva 
tion to the Reprobate ; ſo that, as to the Point of Power 
nothing hinders but they might be fav d. See Gn A: 
SUPRASPINATUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle thus ca! 
from its fleſhy Origination, at the upper End of the Baſis of 
the Scapula, above the Spine, to the upper Part whereof it 
is connected, as alſo to the ſuperior Rib of the Scapula; 
whence marching along the upper Interſcapulum, or thin Part 
of the Scapula, which it fills, it paſſes under the Acromium 
and Articulation of the Humerus. It helps to lift the Arm 
upwards. | 
SUPREMACY, in the Fngii Cuſtoms, the Superiority 
of the King over the Church of England, whereof he is eſta. 
bliſh'd Head. See KING. | 
The King's Supremady was firſt eſtabliſn d by King Henry 
VIII. in 1534, after breaking with the Pope. It is fince 
confirm'd by ſeveral Canons, as well as by the Articles of the 
Church of England; and is paſs'd into an Oath, which is 
requir'd as a neceſſary Qualification for all Offices and Em- 
loyments both in Church and State, from Perſons to be or- 
ain d, from the Members of both Houſes of Parliament, Oc. 
See Oarn. | 
This Right of Supremacy chiefly conſiſts in the following 
Articles, 1. That the Archbiſhops of either Province cannot 
ſummon the Biſhop and Clergy to Convocation, nor enad 
any Canons without the King's expreſs Conſent, by 25 H.8. 
c. 19. Whereas before that Act, the Convocation was often 
call'd, and Laws made by it for governing the Church, with- 
out any Authority from the Crown. 2. In that there lies 
now an Appeal from the Archbiſhop to the King in Chan 
cery ; and on ſuch an Appeal, a Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal is to be directed to certain Perſons, whereof commonly 
half are Laymen, and half Clergymen, which is call'd the 
Court of Delegates, and which finally determine all Ecclefr 
aſtical Cauſes, by 25 H. 8. c. 19. tho ſometimes a Review 
is granted. Before this Statute, the Appeal from the Arch- 
biſhop's Court lay to the People only. 3. The King can 
grant Commiſſions for viſiting ſuch Places, as are exempt 
from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhops or Archbiſhops ; and 
Appeal lies from thence to the King in Chancery: Whereis 


the 
Vee 


before 25 H. 8. the Pope only could viſit them, and receive 


Appeals from thoſe Courts. 4. Perſons in holy Orders, are 
not, as formerly, exempt from the King's Temporal Laus, 
any more than Laymen. 5. The Biſhops and Clergy do not 
ſwear, or pay any Obedience to the Pope; but muſt take the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to the King. | 

* in Anatomy, the Shin Bone; the ſame as Fibulz 
zee FIBULA. 

SURBATING, among Farriers, is when the Sole of 4 
Horſe's Foot is wore, bruis'd, or ſpoil'd, by beating the Hoo 
againſt the Ground in travelling without Shoes, or going 
hot, ſandy Lands, or with a Shoe that hurts the Sole, lies 
too flat to it, £9c. | I 

Sometimes, it happens by over-riding a Horſe, while young 
e'er his Feet are deeded ; and ſometimes by the Hardnels 
of the Ground, and high lifting his Feet. 

The Signs hereof, are his halting on both Fore- legs, 
going ſtifly, and creeping as if half founder d. 1 

In the general, there is nothing better for Surbates Ins 
than Tar melted into the Foot; or Vinegar boil'd with 900 
to the Confiſtence of a Broth, and put into the Foot boiling 
hot, with Hards over it, and Splints to keep it in. 


T SURCHARGE, 


and 


s UR 
\ CHARGE of the Foreſt, is when 4 Commoner puts 


8 Bealts in the Foreſt than he has a Right to. See FoRRSTr. 
NGLE, a Girdle, wherewith the Clergy of the 


URC 
land uſually tye their Caſſocks. 
cn, a Coat of Arms, to be wore over other 


Coarr of Arms. h 
R 5 L. e an irrational Number, or Quan- 
> x a Number, Cc. that is incommenſurate to Unity. 
n al NUMBER- f . = 
When any Number or Quantity hath its Root propos'd to 
˖ cd, and yet 18 not à true figurate Number of that 
wy that is, if its ſquare Root being demanded, it is not 
Loe Square: If its Cube Root being requir'd, itſelf be not 
2 Cube, &c. then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in 
: 146 Numbers or Fractions, any exact Root of ſuch Num- 


beiſ chenever this happens, it is uſual in Mathematicks, 
uk the requir d Root of ſuch Numbers or Quantities, 
fixing before it the 2 Mark of Radicality, which 


es the Square Root of 2, and 


to m 
te | f 
77 Thus /: 2 ſigni 
16, or / (3) 16, fignifies the Cubic Root of 16: 
hich Roots, becauſe they are impoſſible to be ex reſs'd in 
Numbers exactly, (for no effable Number, either Integer or 
| Fraftion, multiply'd into itſelf, can ever produce 23 or be- 
ng multiply d Cubically, can ever produce 16) are very 
properly call'd Surd Roots. N 
There is alſo another Way of Notation now much in Uſe, 
whereby Roots are expreſs d without the Radical Sign, by 


their Indexes: Thus, as »*, &, &, Cc. ſignify the Square 
1 1 


1 
Cube, and 5th Power of x; fo &, x7, , ſignify the 
uare Root, Cube, &c. of x, 2 
| be Reaſon of which is plain enough; for Since y/ : * is 
a Geometrical mean Proportional between 1 and x, ſo 4 
is an Arithmetical mean Proportional between o and 1; and 
therefore as 2 is the Index of the Square of x, + will be 
the proper Index of its Square Root, Oc. 
Obſerve alſo, that for Convenience, or Brevity's Sake, 
Quantities or Numbers, which are not Surds, are often ex- 


preſs'd in the Form of Sr, Roots, Thus, / :4 y/ : 2. 


3 : 
y/ : 21> Cc. fignify, 23, Oc. 
But tho“ theſe Surd Roots (when truly ſuch) are inex- 
teſſible in Numbers, they are yet capable of Arithmetical 
perations, (ſuch as Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, 
Diviſion, Sc.) which how readily to perform, the Algebraiſt 
ought not to be ignorant. 


Term; or Compoumd, which are form'd by the Addition or 
Subſtraction of ſimple Surds: AS :5 ＋- 212 i 5— 


83 
2, or /: ＋ :2: Which laſt is call'd an univerſal 
Root, and ſignifies the Cubic Root of that Number, which 
is the Reſult of adding 7 to the Square Root of 2, 

To reduce rational Quantities to the Form of any Surd 
Roots affign'd ; involve the rational Quantity according to 
the Index of the Power of the Sura, and then prefix before 
it the Radical Sign of the Surd propos d. Thus to reduce 

=10, to the Form of /: 15 =:b, you muſt ſquare 
6=10; and prefixing the Sign, it will ſtand thus, / :44 
=: 100, which is the Form of the Surg defir'd. 


| 4 
So alſo, if 3 were to be brought to the Form of /: 12, 
Jou mult raiſe 3 up to its fourth Power, and then prefixing 


| 4 X 
the Note of Radicality to it, it will be / : 81, or 81 


which is in the ſame Form with 7 13. | 

And this Way may a ſimple Sur Fraction, whoſe Radi- 
cal Sign refers only to one of its Terms, be changed into 
another, which ſhall reſpe& both Numerator and Denomi- 


nator. Thus — is reduc'd to r and — to 
23 

3 24 

V: 4 where the Radical Sign affects both Numera- 


rator and Denominator, 

T6 reduce ſim ple Surds, having different Radical Signs, 
(which are call'd Heterogeneal Sura to others that may 
e one common Radical Sign, or which are Homogeneal ; 
wide the Indexes of the Powers by their greateſt common 
viſor, and ſet the Quotients under the, Dividends; then 
multiply thoſe Indexes croſs-ways by each other's Quotients, 
and before the Product ſet the common Radical Sign /: 
with its -proper Index : Then involve the Powers of the 
oY Roots alternately, according to the Index of each 
Aner's Quotient; and before thoſe Products, prefix the com- 


=_ Radical Sign before found. 


41 
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Surds are either Simple, which are expreſs'd by one ſingle 


SUR 
To Reduce 724 4 and / 134 
2) / :aa 2) y ibb 
1X2 
4 4 
y :bb y :4a4an 


To reduce Surds to the loweſt Terms poſſble © Divi 
le: Divide the 
Surd by the 8 Square, Cube, 26h We. or any - 


other higher Power, which you can diſcover is contain'd in 
it, and will meaſure it without any Remainder ; and then 


* the Root of that Power before the Quotient, or S rd, 


o divided, and this will produce a new Sur of the ſame 
Value with the former, but in more ſimple Terms. Thus, 
: 16 4 4 b, by dividing by 16 4 a, and prefixing the Root 
4 4, will be reduc'd to this, 4 4 y :b, and /: 12, will be 


3 
8 d to 27: 3. Alſo /: will be brought down 


to N cr. 

This Reduttion is of great Uſe whenever it can be per- 
form'd : But if no ſuch Square, Cube, Biquadrate, &c. can 
be found for a Diviſor, then you muſt find out all toe Di- 
viſors of the Power of the Sura propos'd ; and then ſee 


whether any of them be a Square, Cube, Cc. or tuch a 


Power as the Radical Sign denotes ; and if any ſuch can be 
found, let that be uſed in the ſame Manner as is aboveſaid, 
to free the Surd Quantity in Part from the Radical Sign. 
Thus, if /: 288 be propos d; among its Diviſors will 
found the Squares, 4, 9, 16, 36, and 144; by which, if 
288 be divided, there will ariſe the Quotients 72, 32, 18, 
8, and 2; wherefore inſtead of 288, you may put 2 
2, or 3 ½: 32, orgy :18, or 6 / 8, or laſtly, 
12 y/ : 2, and the ſame may be done in Species. But for 
the whole Arithmetic of Surds, ſee Kerſey's Algebra, and 
others on the ſame Subject. 

SURETY of the Peace, (fo call'd, becauſe the Party that 


was in fear, is thereby ſecur'd) is the acknowledging a Bond 
to the Prince, taken by a competent Judge of Record, for the 


keeping the Peace, See Pract. 

This Peace, a Juſtice of the Peace may command, either 
as a Miniſter, when commanded thereto by higher Autho- 
rity; or as a Judge, when he doth it of his cwn Power, de- 
riv'd from his Commiſſion. 

Surety of the good abearing, differs from this; that where - 
as the Peace is not broken without an Affray, or ſuch like; 
the Surety de bono geſiu may be broken by the Number of 
a Man's Company, or by his or their Weapon, or Harneſs, 

SURFACE, in Geometry. See SurERFPICIES 
_ SURFEIT, an Indiſpoſition caus'd by Exceſs in Eating 
or Drinking, that is, by over-charging the Stomach. It is 
uſually attended with Eruptions, and ſometimes with a 
Fever. See PLENITV DE. 

SuRFEIT-Water, is a Water diſtill d from Poppies, and 
other Herbs, proper to cure Indigeſtions. 

SURGE : The Sailors call a Wave or Billow of the Sea 


a Suge: Alſo, when they are heaving at the Capſtan, if the 


Cable happen toſlip back a little, they ſay, The Cable ſurges. 
SURGERY, See CniruRGERY. 
SURMOUNTED, is the Herald's Term 

for the Bearing of one Ordinary upon another: 

thus in the adjoining Figure, a Pile is ſur- 
mounted of a Cherron. Harris, 

SURNAME, a Name added to the Pro- 
pt or Baptiſmal-Name, to denominate the 

erſon of ſuch a Family. See Name. 

"T'was the Romans 12 introduced the Uſe of Hereditary 
Names; and that on Occaſions of their League with the 
Sabines; for the Confirmation whereof, it was agreed, That 
the Romans ſhould prefix Sabine Names, and the Sabines, 
Roman Names, to their own. 

Theſe new Names became Family Names, or durnames, and 
the old Ones continued perſonal Names. The former they 
call'd Cogomina, and the latter Prænomina. See PR &NO- 
MEN and COGNOMEN. : 

When they came to be uſed among the French and Erg/ifh, 
they were call'd Sur-1a1es or Sir-names, not becauſe = are 
the Names of the Sire or Father ; but, according to Cambaen, 
becauſe they are ſuper-added to the perſonal Name; or, 
rather, with Du Cange, becauſe at firſt, this Pamily-name 
was wrote over (Sur) the other Name thus: 4e 2 = * 

In lieu of Surnames, the Hebreres, to keep up the Memory 
of their Tribes, uſed the Name of their Father, with the 
Addition of Hen, Son ; as Melchi Ben-A1di, Aadi Ben 
Coſum, Ec. ſo the Greek, "Inap& Ts Aaideas; Icarus, the 
Son of Dedalus, Dedalus 7he Sor of Eupalmus, Cc. 

So, alſo, the ancient Britons, Ceonred, Ceolwalding, Ceol- 
a0 Cuthing, that is, Ceonred Son of Ceolwaid, Son of Curh ; 
and in the ſame Senſe, the later }/elſ uſe Ap for Map, Son, 

as, 


the Peaceable ; Bike 


SUR. F486] 


aß Owen, Owen- aß Harry, Harry aß Rheſe; and the 
55 * 2s Dunas Mac Neal, Neal Mac cu. Sc. and 


$i 204 Normans, Fitz, as John Fitz Robert, Robert Fitz 


alph, Oc. ; 
7 So, adds, That the Arabs uſed their Father's Name, 


or Surname, without their perſonal Name; as, Aven. Pace, 
Aven-Zoar, &c. J. d. Son of Pace, Son of Zoar, Gc.; as 
if Pace had a Son at his Circumcifion, call d Haly, he 
would be call'd Aven-Pace, concealing Haly ; but his Son, 
however he were nam d, would be call'd 4ver-Haly, Sc. 
The Romans, in Time, multiplied their Sur-names : Be- 


ſides the general Name of the Race or Family, call d, alſo, 


Gentilitium; they took a particular one, to diſtinguiſh the 
Branch of the Family, call'd Cœgnomen; and ſometimes 
a Third, on account of ſome perſonal Diſtinction; as that 


of Africanus, by Scipio ; of Torquatus by Manlius. 


heſe Three different Kinds of Sur-uames, had alſo their 


different Names, vis, Nomen, Cognomen, r but 
theſe laſt were not Hereditary; being, in effect, a kind of 
Nick-names, if that Word be indifferent with reſpect to Good 


and Evil. ; 


In theſe, too, they have been imitated by later Times: 


Thus, in our Engliſh Forms we find that Eagar was call'd 
lred, the Unready 5 Eamona, Iron-ſide 
Harold, Hare.- foot; William, the Baſtard ; Henry I. Beau- 
clerk ; John, Lack-land, &c. But as theſe Names were 
never bore by the Sons, Cambaen thinks it ſtrange, that 
Plantagenet ſhould be accounted the Suh of the Royal 
Family of England, till Henry VII.; or Thaur or Tudor, that 
from Henry VII. to King James I.; or that of Seward from 
James I. to King George; or, that Valoys ſhould be eſteem'd 
the Sur-uame of the late Family of French Kings; or Bour- 
bon of the preſent ; or Oldenburg of the Kings of Denmark; 
or Hapsbourg of the Emperors. See PEATAOEXEr. 
Du Cheſne obſerves, that Sur names were known in France 
before the Year 987; when the Lords began to aſſume the 
Names of their Demaines, Cambiden relates, That they were 
firſt taken up in Eng/and, a little before the Conqueſt, under 
King Etward the Confeſſor : But he adds, they were never 
fully eſtabliſh'd among the common People, till the Time of 
King E#war II. till then they varied with the Father's 
Name; if the Father, E. gr. were call d Richard or Reger, 
the Son was call'd Richardſon or Hoagſon; but from that 
Time they were ſettled, ſome ſay, by Act of Parliament. 
The oldeſt Sur- names, are thoſe we find in Domeſday- 


Book, moſt of them taken from Places, with the Addition of 


de, as Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert 
de Oily, Sc.; others from their Fathers, with Filins, as Guliel- 
mus Filius Osborni; others from their Offices, as udo 


Dapifer, Gulielmus Camerarius, Giflebertus Cocus, E5c. But 


the inferior People are noted, fimply, by their Chriſtian 
Names; without any Sur- names at all. 

In Sueden, till the Year 1514, no Body ever took any 
Sur-name; and the common People there, have none to this 
Day; nor even the native Jiſp, Poles and Bohemians, &c. 
Tis very late that the Melſo have had any; and thoſe they 
have, are generally only form'd, by leaving out the 4 in ap, 
and annexing the P to their Father's Name, as in lieu of Evan 
ap Rice, they now ſay, Evan Price; for aß Howel, Powel, 
Oc. | 2 
” "Ds Tillet maintains, That all Sur-names were given by 
way of Sobriquets, or Nick-names ; and adds, That they 
are all ſignificant and intelligible, to thoſe who underſtand the 
ancient Dialects of the ſeveral Countries. The greateſt Part 
of our Sur-names, and thoſe of greateſt Account, Cambaen 
ſhews, are local, and borrowed from the Places in Normandy, 
Sc. where the reſpective Perſons, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and firſt bore them, had their Poſſeſſions, or 
their Birth; ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, Percy, 
Devereux, Tankervil, Nevil, Tracy, Montfort, gc. He adds, 
That there is not a Village in Normandy, but gives Name to 
ſome Family in Eugland. Others were taken from Places in 
England, as Aſton, Sutton, Wotton, Oc. 2 

The Saxon common People generally took their Father's or 
Mother's Chriſtian Name, with the Addition of Son: 
Though many were Sur-named from their Trade, as Smith, 
Carpenter, Taylor, Weaver, Fuller, Oc. others from their 

ces, as Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Cook, Butler, &5c. 
others from their Complexion, as Fair, fax, Pigot, Blunt or 
Blind; others from Birds, as Wren, Finch, &c. others from 
Beaſts, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, Ec. others from the Winds; 
others from Saints, Oc. 

SURPLUSAGE, in common Law, fignifies a Superfluity, 
or Addition, more than needeth ; which ſometimes is the 
Cauſe that a Writ abateth. 

It is ſometimes alſo applied to Matter of Account, and de- 
notes a greater Nisburſement than the Charge of the Ac- 
comptant amounteth to. | 

SURREBUTTER, in Law, a ſecond Rebutter, or 4 
Rebutting more than once. See RE BUT TER. | 

SURREJOYNDER, is a ſecond Defence of the Plain- 
tiff's Action. oppoſite to the Defendant's Rejoynder. See 


RR JOYNDER. 


That the particular Tenant of 


Lite or Years, doth ſufficiently conſent | 
who has the next or e Reus er ky | 
thereof, ſhall have the preſent Eſtate of. the ſame ; 


SUR 


SURRENDER, an Inſtrument in 2 


erer 


ſion; and that he yields and gives up th e in Paß 
every Surrenaer ought, forthwith, > A” — for 


Things ſurrender d. 


There may alſo be a Surrender without Writing 
Surrender is divided into that in Dees, and po. . ee | 
Surrender-in-Deea, is that which is really 2 | 1 q 


form'd. 


Surrender-in-Law, is in the Intendment of Law 


1 


„b 1 4 


Conſequent, and not Actual. As if a Man have 3 

a Farm, and during the Term, he accepts of a new q 
this Act is in Law, a Surrender of the former. Leaks; | 
There is alſo a cuſtomary Surrender of the Co 05 14 
may be ſeen in Coke ſup. Little. Sect. 14, Wai 
URROGATE, a Perſon ſubſtituted: or appointed | 
Room of another ; moſt commonly of a Biſhop, or Biſhop, | 
7 . "Of 


Chancellor. See BIshor, SUFFRAGAN, c, | 
SURSOLID, or SURDESOLID, in Arithrene 4 
Fifth Power of a Number, or the Fourth Multiple | 


any Number, confider'd as a Root. See Powzr, '+ 
he Number 2, for Inſtance, confider'd as a Root, ad 


multiplied by itſelf, produces Four, which is the Sq 


uare, oe 


ſecond Power of 2; and 4 multiplied by 2, | 
third Power, or the Ce te ſelid N e 7 ik 4 | 


multiplied by 2, produces 16, the fourth Power, or 


Quai. 


z0-quaaratum of 2; and 16 multiplied once more b 2, W 


| _ 32, the fifth Power, or Surſolid, or Surdeſolid N 


2» 


Svnsor n Problem, is that which cannot be reſold, ty | 
ions. Sep 


by Curves of an higher Kind, than the Conic Sei 


PROBLEM. 


3 r. To deſcribe a regular En flood i 11 þ | 


Eleven Sides in a Circle, it is required to deſcribe an fle 

Triangle on a Right Line given, whoſe Angles at the Baſs 

ſhall be quintuple to that at the Vertex; which may ei 

be done 72 the Interſection of a Quadratrix, or any . | 
e 


Curve of 


ſecond Gender, as they are by ſome called, hut 


not by any lower Curve. See Curve. 


SURVEYING, the Art or 
i. e. of taking the Dimenfions 


Act of meaſurin Lands; 
of any Track of Ground, | 


laying down the ſame in a Nap ot Draught; and finding the | 


Content or Area thereof; See 


EASURING, Mar, Gs. 


Surveying, call'd alſo Geogeſia, is a very ancient Art ; "th | 
even held to have been the Firſt, or primitive Part of Geo 
metry, and that which gave Occaſion to, and laid the Foun | 
dation of, all the reſt, See GzomzTRryY. | 3 

Surveying conſiſts of Three Parts or Members; the Fi, 


is the taking of the neceſſar 


Meaſures, and making the 


neceſſary Obſervations on the Ground itſelf: The Second, ß 
the laying down of theſe Meaſures and Obſervations on 
Paper; and the Third, the finding the Area or Quantity df 


the Ground thus laid down. 


The Firſt is what we properly call Surveying. The Second 
we call Porting or Protracting, or Mapping: And the Thi, 


Caſting up. 


The Firſt, again, conſiſts of Two Parts, viz. the making 


of Obſervations for the Angles, 
for the Diſtances. 


and the taking of Meaſures 


The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other a 
the following Inſtruments, viz. the Tyheodolite, Circumferemu 
Semi-circle, Plane Table or Compaſs : The Deſcription and 
Manner of ufing each whereof; ſee under its reſpectie 
Article, THEODOLITE, CiRcCuMFERENTOR, PLANE The 


BLE, COMPAss, Oc. 


The latter is performed, by means either of the Chain c 
the Perambulator : 'The Deſcription and Manner of apply 
each whereof; ſee under its reſpective Article, CHAIN 


PER AMBULATOR, 


The ſecond Branch of Surveying, is perform'd by means of 


the Protractor and Plotting Scale: 


The Uſe, Sc. whereof; ſe 


under PRoTRACTos, PLoTTING SCALE, £5c. See alſo Mah 
The Third is perform'd, by reducing the ſeveral Divifow, 
Incloſures, c. into Triangles, Squares, Trapeziums, Ph 
rallelegrams, &c. but eſpecially Triangles; and finding the 
Areas or Contents of theſe ſeveral Figures, by the Rules 
livered under the Articles AREA, TRIANGLE, SQUARE, 
SurveriNnG Croſe, is an Inſtrument little known, and 
uſed in Fngland ; though in France, Qc. it ſerves in lieu 
a Theodolite or the like Inſtrument: It conſiſts of a bw 
Circle, or rather a circular Limb, graduated, and again dr 
vided into Four equal Parts, by two Right Lines cutting 
other at right Angles in the Centre. At each of the Fo 
Extremities of the Lines, and in the Centre are fix'd Sights 


The whole is mounted on a Staff. 


. SurvEvinG JW heel, See PERAMBULATOR or WF 


WISER. 


SURVEYOR, one that hath 
conſiderable Works, Lands, c. 
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We Surveyor General of the King's Manors; Surveyor 
Lhe — 2 Ercbange; Surveyor General of the Works; 
ebe Highways, &c. 
ron of tbe Melting, is an Officer of the Mint, 
Wnafineſs is to {ce the Bullion caſt out; and that ir be 
Wierd after the Delivery of it to the Melter. See Min 


Se the State of all Stores, and ſee the Wants ſupplied 


N . all the King's Ordnance, Stores and Proviſions of 
in the 


Cuſtod 

; to allow all Bills of Debts, to keep Checks on 
er and Artificers Works, Sc. See ORDNANCE. 
rr is alſo uſed for a Gauger; and alſo for a Perſon 
meaſures Lands, Sec SURVEYING and GAUGING, 
WRVIVOR, in Law, fignifies the longer Liver of two 


LTenants; or any Two joined in the Right of any 


erxslox or SUSPENSE, in Common Law, is a 
en Stop of a Man's Right. | 
ben a Seigniory, Rent, Cc. by reaſon of the Unity 
eon thereof, and of the Land out of which they 
ve not in eſſe for a certain Time, and rumc dormitnt ; 
& may be revived : and thus it differs from Extinguiſh- 
a6 which dies for ever. See ExrINOGUISHuRN r. 
ermsiom, in the Common Law, is what we other- 
Il the minor Ercommunication, vis, a Cenſure in- 
dy way of Puniſhment, on an Eccleſiaſtic, for ſome 
Neerable Fault. See CkNSURE and ExcommuNnica- 


DN. ; | 
of two Kinds, vis. ab Officio, and a Beneficio. 

Pension ab Officto, is that whereby a Miniſter is, for a 
declared unfit to execute the Office of a Miniſter. See 
F1CIO. ; 
penſion a Beneficio, is when a Miniſter is, for a Time, 
ed of the Profits of his Benefices. See BENEFICIO. 
Where the Fault is more Notorious, the two Kinds of 
ons are ſometimes joined; and the Perſon ſaſpended 
io, and à Benefcio likewiſe, See DEPRIVATION, 


er £N510N, the Act of preventing the Effect, or Courſe 
any thing, for a certain Time. 
The principal Point urged in the Philoſophy of the Scep- 
and Pyrrhontans, is a Suſpenſion of Mind. See Sckr- 
ks, PYakRHONIANS, Oc. 
f 4 88 of Arms, in War, is a ſhort Truce the con- 
Wing Parties agree on, for the Burial of their Dead, the 
Ag for Succours, or the Orders of their Maſters, &c. 
a Rhetorick, Suſpenſion is a keeping the Hearer attentive 
doubtful ; in expectation of what the Speaker will con- 
in: as, O God! Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to Light; 
. 3 Catms; Pain to Pleaſure ; or Death to Liſe; than 
Home. | 
W8PENSION, in Mechanicks. Points of Suſpenſion in a 
ance, are thoſe Points in the Axis or Beam wherein the 
Whts are apply'd ; or from which they are ſuſpended. See 
ELANCE. 
USPENSOR Teſticuli, in Anatomy, a Muſcle call'd 
Uremaſter.. See CREMASTER. 
IUSPIRAL, a Spring of Water, paſſing under Ground 
Beds a Conduit or Ciſtern ; alſo a Breathing-Hole, or Venti- 
See VENTIDUCT. | 
E. See Sui rx. 
Ur H. Dure, in ancient Cuſtoms, the South Door of a 
ech. The Suth-dureè is mentioned in old Authors, as the 
Flace where canonical Purgation was perform'd : that is, 
the Fact could not be proved by ſufficient Evidence, 
arty accuſed, came to the South Door of the Church; 
there, in the Preſence of the People, made Oath, that 
ItInnocent, See PuRGaT10N. 
Ws was called udicium Dei. Tis for this Reaſon, that 
mes are built at the South Doors of Churches. See Por cn. 
RE, SUTURA, in Anatomy, a particular Kind of 
or Articulation, of certain Bones in the Animal 
F; thus call'd, as reſembling a Seam, See ART ICU- 


has, | 

we are two Kinds of Sutures; the one call'd the true or 
me Suture; wherein the Bones are indented like Saws, 
ciprocally receiv'd into each other. 

RE other, call'd the falſe, or ſpurious, or ſquammons Su- 
5 Wherein the Bones are laid over each other, like the 
8 of Fiſhes. | 
Bones of the Cranium are uſually join'd by three 
BE SWttres ; the Coronal, reaching acroſs from one Tem- 
L rother. See Cox ON AL. 

© Sagirral, joining the Oſſa Parietalia. See SAGITTAL. 
the Lambdoidal ; thus call'd from its reſembling the 
| Lambda. | | | 
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K of the Navy, is an Officer, whoſe Bufineſs is 


SUT. 


Beſides theſe, is a fourth Sture, 
mous Kind, 8 tho' falſely, to have no Indentures : Ir 
Joins the Oſſa Temporum to the Os Srhænoides, Occipitis, 
Cc. and is alſo call'd the Temporal Future. See Sau- 
MOUS, | | 

Natural Hiſtorians tell us, That in Perſia tis frequent to 
have People without any Stures at all in the Skull; but the 
whole one ſolid Bone; yet without any apparent Inconveni- 
ence : And M. Hechier, in his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, 
affirms the ſame of that Cardinal; yet it ſhould ſeem that 
great Diſorders ſhould ariſe therefrom; as the Perſpiration 
could be but very imperfectly effected; whence Heavineſs and 
Swimming in the Head, See Cr Axivn. | 

SUTURE, in Chirurgery, a Seam made to cloſe the 
_= of a Wound, in a to its healing. See WouNp. 

he Ancients invented a great Variety of Sutuses, which 
they reduced to three Kinds; Iacarnatives, Reſtrinffives 
and Conſervatives, 

Incarnative SuTuRE, is thus call'd, becauſe, by rejoining 
the Edges of a Wound, and keeping them together by the 
means of a Thread run acroſs them with a Needle ; they 
grow together, and incarnate as before. See IN ARNATIVE. 
This, they ſub-divided into five Kinds, viz. the Fiterruſ ted, 
— 32 Pinm d or Father d, <vith Claſps, and the Dry 

ture. 

Of theſe Five, two are perfectly diſuſed, viz. the fearher'd 
Suttre and the Surrre with Claſps, as being too barbarous, 
and at the ſame Time unneceflary. The Firſt was call'd 
Pinm d, when little Pins were made uſe of; and feat her, 
when the Barrels of Feathers or Quills. 

To perform it, two or three Needles, threaded with a 
double Thread, were paſs'd through the Lips of the Wound, 


of the ſpurious or ſquam- 


at a Finger's breadth from each other, and a Pin or Feather 


= in the Stitch ; and another Pin or Feather bound with the 
nds of the ſame Thread; that the Feathers might keep the 
Lips of the Wound cloſe together. 

Fo perform the Second, they had large, crooked Claſps, 

inted at each End; one of which they thruſt into the upper 
Po of the Wound, the other into the lower, to bring the 
Lips together. | 

heſe Sutures, cruel as they were, are yet known to be 

uſeleſs; for in the only Caſes where they ſhould ſeem ſervice- 
able, vis. in deep Wounds, where the Contraction of the 
fleſhy Parts keeps the Lips far aſunder, and in Wounds of 
Teidons; they expoſe the Patient to terrible Convulſions and 
Shudderings, which are avoided, by diminiſhing the Dilata- 
tion of the Wounds, by moderate Compreſſions, and waiting 
till the Fibres relax. 

Reſtrinftive SuTuRE*, were thoſe wherewith they endea- 
vour'd to ſtop the Flux of Blood from large Wounds, where 
any conſiderable Veſſels were cut. ; 

To this End they invented ſeveral Kinds, in the Number 
whereof, were the $hoe-maker's, Taylor's, Skinner's and other 
Seams ; all more impertinent than each other. Tis evident, 
the very Deſign of ſuch a Suture is blameable : For ſuppoſing 
the Wound ſo exactly ſew'd up, that no Blood could eſcape 
through the Lips thereof; yet will it ſtill flow out of ho 
Veſſels ; and will thus be forced to make its Way within 
the Inteſtines of the Muſcles, by which means the ac will 
ſwell, rot and gangrene. Yet the Sinners Suture, Sutura 
Pellionum, is {till preſerved for Wounds of the Inteſtines: 
"Tis thus call'd, becauſe the Skinners uſe the ſame, in ſ wing 
up the Holes made by the Butchers, in fleaing off the Skin. 

Conſervative Surukk, is that kind of ancient Sture, 
whereby the Lips of large Wounds, wherein there was a Loſs 
of Subſtance, were prevented from receding too far, But a 
Bandage, now, ſuffices. . 

The Interteviſted SuTURE, is thus call'd, becauſe the 
Needles being left ſticking in the Wound, the Thread is wound 
around them; much after the ſame Manner as the Taylors 
do the threaded Needles they keep in their Sleeves, c. 
This Suture is perform'd two Ways; for either the Needles 
are paſs'd acroſs the Wound, or they are ſtuck on the Sides 
thereof. 

All the Sutures hitherto mention'd, are made with Needle 
and Thread: Beſide which, there is another Kind, call'd 
ary Sutures, which are perform'd with Glue or Size; or other 
proper viſcous Matter, 

The dry Suture is ordinarily made with ſmall Pieces of 
Leather, or Linnen Cloth, indented like a Saw, ſo that the 
Teeth may fall between each other, and the whole Row may 


'be clos'd. The Cloth, before it is cut into this Form, is 


ſpread with ſome proper Emplaiſter, in order to its firm 
dheſion. 

The Plaiſters thus prepar'd, being cut into the proper Form, 
are apply d on the firm Fleſh, according to the Length of the 
Wound, reaching from it to the Diſtance of ſome Inches; and 
after they are dry'd, or well faſten'd to the Part, the Li 1 
the Wound being approach d, . Bang conveniently be hel 
together by the Suture in that. Poſture, | 


(Rr ] This 


This kind of Suture is principally uſed to Wounds in the 
Face, to prevent unſightly Scars: "Tis likewiſe convenient 
when the Fibres of the Muſcles are cut a-croſs ; and where 
tis difficult or impoſſible to apply a Bandage. 

In the other Kinds of Sutures, the Stitches ought alwa 
to be taken at a Depth proportionable to that of the Wound; 
Care being had to avoid the Nerves as much as poſſible. In 
long Wounds they are beſt begun at the Ends; but in ſhort 
ones at the Middle. 

SWABBER, the Title of an inferior Officer on Board a 
Man of War, whoſe Office is to ſee, that the Ship be kept 
neat and clean. 

In order to this, he is to ſee her waſh'd well once or twice 
a Week at leaſt; eſpecially about the Gun- Walls and Chains. 
He ought to burn Pitch, or ſome ſuch Thing, now and then 
between Decks, to prevent Infection; and to acquaint the 
Captain of ſuch as are naſty and offenſi ve. 

SWALLOWING. See DEGLUTITION. 

« Some People,” (ſays Dr. $/oar,, from an Inſtance of an 
unhappy Perſon who had ſwa//ow's great Quantities of 
Pebbles to eaſe him of the Wind, and which remaining 
in his Stomach to the Number of 200, had brought him 
into a very ſad Condition,) © from their ſeeing Birds lan- 
« guiſh, unleſs they ſwallow Gravel, or ſmall Stones, take 
% up an Opinion, that the ſwa//owing of Stones * the 
« Stomach to digeſt its Food; but I have been always 
t apainſt that Practice: For tho the Stomachs, or Gizzards 
e of Birds (they wanting Teeth to grind their Food) are 
c made very ſtrong, muſculous, and defended on the Inſide 
« with a Coat, by the Help whereof, and theſe Stones; their 
« Victuals are graund; yet the Stomachs of Men being 
% very different, tis not reaſonable to think they ſhould be 
1 of Uſe (or even inoffenſive) to them. 

I knew, adds he, one Mr. K , who for many 
« Years ſ*va//0w0'4 nine or ten every Day, nearly as large as 
« Wallnuts, and without any apparent Harm, as they al- 
« ways paſs'd; but he afterwards dy'd ſuddenly,” —— 
A Lady, mention'd by Mr. Greenbill in the Philoſophical 


 Tranſafions, got a _ and — Tumor in the Umbili- 
t 


cus, with ſwa//owing Prune-Stones; which, upon the Tu- 
mor's breaking of ittelf, came out in great Quantity: Not- 
withſtanding all imaginable Care ſhe dy'd of it. —— A 
Lad, 16 Years of Age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with a 


| Knife fix Inches and half long, accidentally ſwallow'd it. 


The Curioſity of the Caſe led Molſgang Chriſt. Weſenon, Phy- 
fician of the Elector of Brandenbonrg, to take Care of him. 
The Knife was felt to have chang'd its Poſition ſeveral 
Times, and in a few Months ceas'd to be very troubleſome 3 
and in a Year was ſo much diminiſh'd, as ſcarce to be felt 
from without, At length it was drawn out (exceedingly di- 
miniſh'd every way) thro' an Abſceſs which its Point occafion'd, 
three Fingers Breadth below the Pit of the Stomach, and 
the Boy was perfectly well; Philoſophicat Tranſattions, No 
219. Among the Rarities in the Anatomy Hall at Leyaen, 
is preſerv d a Knife ten Inches long, ſwallow'd by a Peaſant, 
any cut out of his Stomach ; after which he liv'd Eight 

ears. | 

SWALLOW-zazl, in Fortification, is a ſingle Tenaille, 
narrower towards the fortify'd Place, than towards the 


Country. See Quevt d' HironDE. | 


SWALLOw-721/, in Joinery and Carpentry, a particular 
Way of faſtening together two Pieces of Timber; ſo as that 
they can't fall aſunder. See DovE- rail. 

S WAN- Herd. See King's Swan herd. 

SWANIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, (from the Saxon 
Stang, Swain, Ruſtic, and Gemote, Meeting) a Court 
touching Matters of the Foreſt ; kept by the Charter of the 
Foreſt thrice in every Year, before 5 Verdurors, as Judges. 
See FortsrT. | 

This Court is as incident to a Foreſt, as a Court of Pie- 
powder to a Fair. See Covar. : 

SWATH, among Surgeons, a long and broad Band to 
bind up any diſeas'd Member, or Part. See BAN DAGE. 

SWEAT), a Moiſture iſſuing out of the Pores of the Skins 
of Animals; thro*' too much Heat, Exerciſe, or Weakneſs z 

- through the Action of certain Medicines call'd Sudori- 

CNS. | 
 F$weat is either the Conſequence of an Acceleration of the 
Blood's Motion, by Stimuli, or Exerciſe ; or of a Relaxa- 
tion of the Pores of the Cutis ; by means of either where- 
of, the Matter which before perſpir'd inſenſibly, is now 
render'd ſenſible. See PERSPIRATION. 

The former is the Caſe in Natural and Medicinal Sweats, 
and the latter in morbid, fainting, and cold Sears. 

The principal Organ of Swear are the milliary Glands ; 
which are fpread over the whole Ambit of the Body; and 
furniſh'd, each, with a Vein, Artery, and Nerve, beſides an 
excretory Duct, thro' the Orifice whereof the Swear is caſt 
out under the Cuticle. This Du& is cover'd with a little 
round Valve, lying immediately under the Cuticle, where- 
by the Swear is occaſionally either retain'd or tranſmitted, 
See Mittianky (Gland. 


Weight, with Regard to the reſt of the Body, he 


2 of the Weather, Soil, Sex, Age 
Emun 
In a ſound Body, & * 
In a ſoun » Sweat is ſcarce eve | 
Fault in ſome of J ſix Non-naturals : 2 Fa but from 
fect is always hurtful ; By Accident it ſometimes, rang Et. 

The Phyficians order Sweats in cold and invet eb gad. 
eaſes, as the Palſy, Rheumatiſin, Sciatica, and erate If. 
Diſeaſes. Diſeaſes frequently have their Criſes ag 0 ther 

Sweating is indicated by the Beginning of a crit * 
to carry off the Diſeaſe; by the Tenuity of th Hue, 
Matter 41 * thro' all the Veſſels, as in the p wg 
venomous ite, the French Diſeaſe, e'er yet fix d: Po 1 
3 Temperature of the Patient, and by vari 155 

ructions to be remov d in the ſeveral Parts of SED 
particularly in ſubcutaneous Diſeaſes, the Itch Por 15 
proſy, c. 8 

Matthiolus tells us, That the Sweat of all Quadtuped 
Horſes, Aſſes, 8c. is venomous ; and that that of * 
Beaſts is unwholſome. Tachenins adds, that the Sea f 
Horſes, particularly, is ſo acid, that it pierces the fron q 
and firmeſt Boots, that are Proof againſt all Water 80 
Naturaliits affirm, that Dogs and Cats never ſevear 155 

N ot 
ſoever they be, becauſe they are not found to have any Pore 
in the Cuticle. See Por. RE Res 

Engliſh 8wE AT. See SuDoR Anglicanus. i 

SWEEP, among Refiners, the Almond Furnace, $ 
FURNACE. . 

SWEEP : The Seamen call the Mold of a Ship, when ſte 
begins to compaſs in at the Rungheads, the Sweep of her, dt 
the Sweep of the Futtock, | 
Sweeping at Sea, ſignifies dragging along the Ground, at 
the Bottom of the Sea, or Channel, with a Tree-fluk'q Grap- 
nel, to find ſome Hawſer or Cable which is ſlip ped from an 
Anchor. | 

SWIMMING, the Act or Art of ſuſtaining the Body in 
Water, and of advancing therein by the Motion of the Arms, 
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Legs, S c. 
Man alone learns to ſim; all other Animals have it natu- 
rall 


mong the ancient Greeks and Romans, Swimming made 
ſo eſſential a Part of the Diſcipline of their Youth, that to 
repreſent a Man perfectly rude and uneducated, they uſed to 
ſay proverbially, he had neither learned to read nor to ſæin. 

In Fiſhes, *tis the Tail is the grand Inſtrument of Swin- 
ming, not the Fins, as is generally imagin'd.: For this Rex 
ſon Fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in that Part, than 
in all the reſt of the Body; according as we find it in all 
other Animals; the motive Parts whereof are {till the {trong: 
eſt, as the Thighs of Men for walking, the Pectoral Muſcle 
of Birds for Flight, £&c. See FLYING, &. 

The Manner wherein Fiſhes row themſelves forwards by 
the Tail, is well explain'd by Borelli de Moti Animal. Pars 
1. cap. 23. The Fins of Fiſhes only ſerve to keep the Body 
well pois'd and ballanc'd, and prevent Vacillation, Ser 
Fin. 
M. Thevenot has publiſh'd a curious Piece in Frenth, call 
L Art de Nager, the Art of Swimming, demonſtrated by s 
gures. Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and 
Nicholas Winman, had laid down the Rules of this Art: 
T hevenot has done little more than copy from them. 

Indeed, had he but read, with half that Ap Renton, 
relli's Treatiſe de Motu Animalium, he would ſcarce ” 
maintain'd, as he has done, that Men would G * iy, 
like other Animals, were they not prevented by Fear, nt 
magnifies their Danger. f - 

e have abundant Experience againſt this: Tn 1 
Brute, newly born, into a River, and it 17s: * x 
Infant in, cer yet capable of Fear, and it Hits not, 
drown'd. 3 1 

The Reaſon is, that the human Machine "= . 
tably in its Structure and Configuration from that Fe dime. 
and particularly, which is very extraordinary, aol exceed: 
on of its Centre of Gravity. In Man, the Hea n of the 
ingly heavy, with regard to the Weight of the mie 

0 4. d th 4 very 9 

Body; by reaſon the Head is furniſh'd w! © Fleſh and 
Quantity of Brain, and has, beſides, A deal 0 0 that ti 
Bones, and no Cavities to be fill'd with Air . So Noſe 
Head immerging under Water by its own Gravity, | n 
and Ears are ſoon fill'd : Thus the Strong carrying 
Weak, the Man ſoon drowns, and is loft. 1 having put 

But in Brutes tis otherwiſe : For the Hea 18 


little Brain, and there being abundance of Sinus ch le 


conſiderable; ſo that they are eaſily able to keep t of Date 

up in the Air, and 8 freely, ig af 

ger of drowning, on the Principles of Staticxs. otherwiſe w 

In effect, the Art of Simming, which is, wy in k 

be acquir'd but by Exerciſe, conſiſts print? 5 

the Head above Water, ſo, that the Noſe * * 
| 


Liberty, Reſpiration may be carry'd on: Fo 


nd Hands, s enough to ſtir them, and to uſe them as Oars 
to conduct _ Bladder, a Veſicle of Air, inclos'd in the 
3 TI Fiſhes, by means whereof they are enabled to 
Gain themſelves at an Depth of Water. See Fienss, 
ſu che Air in that Bladder being more or leſs compreſs d, 
gr to the Depth the Fiſh ſww:225 at; takes up more or 
ao ce; and conſequently the Body of the Fiſh, Part of 
leſs Bulk this Bladder is, is greater or leſſer, according to 
2 cal Depths; and yet retains the ſame abſolute Weight, 
the the Rule G Tnſidentibus a i. is, that a Body heave 
ch Water as is equal in Quantity to the Bulk of 
S 1 recelfarily fink ; a Body that is lighter, will ſei: ; 
2 Body of _ A _ in - Part of cog yr 
is Rule, if the Fiſh in the middle Region of the 
44 of ual Weight with Water, Bulk he Bulk ; the 
| Fiſh will reſt there without any natural Tendency upwards or 
21 f th Fiſh be deeper in the Water, its Bulk becom- 
ing leſs by the greater Compreſſion of the Bladder ; it will 
rh remain commenſurate to the Gravity of the Water in 
t ede Fiſh be higher than the middle Region; the Air 
dlating itſelf, and the Bulk of the Fiſh conſequently in- 
creaſing, but not the Weight; the Fiſh will riſe upwards, and 
top of the Water. 8 | 
" '« Trobable the Fiſh, by ſome Action, can emit Air out 
of its Bladder, and take freſh in: Mr. Ray obſerves, that 
in moſt Fiſhes, there is a manifeſt Channel leading from the 
Gullet to the ſtoimming Bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves for 
the Conveyance 3 and that there is a muſculous Power in the 
Coat of the Blaaaer, _ 8 Fiſh = you it IO 
it liſts. The ſame Author adds, in Confirmation of this 
Poftrne, that tis found, if the ſwimming Bladder of any 
Fiſh be prick'd or broke, the Fiſh immediately finks to the 
Bottom, and can neither 2 nor raiſe itſelf. And that 
in flat Fiſhes, as Soles, Plaiſe, Sc. which lie always groveling 
at the Bottom, —_ 7 no ſwimming Bladder at all. 

SWIN E- or. See Pox. 

SWOONING, a Kind of Syncope, or Fainting, wherein 
the Patient loſes all kis Strength, and his Underſtanding. 

Swooning may be occaſion d by any thing that alters, cor- 
rupts, or diflipates the Vital Spirits; as, long Watching, vio- 
kent Pains, great and ſudden Evacuations, putrid Vapours 
ariſing from 1 wy noble Parts, * 1 * E. 
SWORD, an offenſive Weapon, wore at the Side, ſervin 
either to prick, or cut, or both. See FENCINOG. | a 

Its Parts are the 1 mw 1 — or Graſp, _ To 
mel; to which may be added, the Bow and Scabbard. The 
Maſters of Deſence di vide the Sword into the upper, middle, 
and lower Part; or the r- o_ _ or you _ 

Anciently there were a kind of two-handed Swoacrds, call 
Sado's, which were to be manag'd with both Hands - which 
in N Days they pong brandiſh ſo nimbly, as to cover the 
whole Body therewith. 

The — of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the SHani- 
ard, had a kind of Wooden Swords, which would do as 
much Execution as ours. In Spain, Swords are only allow'd 
of ſuch a Length, determin'd by Authority. The ancient 
Cavaliers gave Names to their Swords; Foyenſe was that of 
Charlemain 5 Durandal that of Orlando, &c. 

ENS * 2 Coup ANY. * 
NT, a Greek Term, originally uſed at Athens, 
ſor Perſons who made it their Buſineſs N — againſt thoſe 
who ſtole Figs, to the Owners; or againſt thoſe, who, con- 
trary to the Law, which prohibited the Exportation of rige, 
e = Thing and deceiv'd the Officers, the In- 
rs of the Ports, Qc. | 

At length, the 8 uſed in the general for all In- 
formers, TL Paraſites, Cc. eſpecially thoſe in the 
Courts of Princes: And, at laſt, for a Lyer, Impoſter, &c. 
95 Nord 'X Sond from ovxy, a Fig, and gnp?, I ſay. 

N Plants. See PARASITES. | 
SYLLABIC, in the Greek Grammar. There are two 
Kinds of Augmentations in the Greek : The firſt call'd Sy//a- 
Vic, which is when the Word is increas d by a Syllable 
and the other Temporal, which is when a ſhort Syllable be- 
1 * 8 3 33 

„in Grammar, a Part of a Word, conſiſting 
of one or more Letters pronounc'd together. See LETTER. 
—: A ts 5 a compleat "ſhes. utter'd in one 2 

ing either of a Vowel alone, or of a Vowel and one 
- eee mpg not exceeding ſeven. See VowEL, Con- 

1 

Saliger defines a Sy//able to be an Element under one 

ccent ; that is, what can be pronounc'd at once. 

L 3 mu intelligibly, calls it a ee ex of ſe- 
ters falli d d at one 
otion of the TS ns + this 
Mtion. as excluding all Sy//abes of one Letter 
, Another defines Sy//able a literal, or articulate Voice, of an 
individual Sound. See Voice, | 


[ 169 ] 


In every Word, therefore, there are as ma 
there are vocal Sounds ; and as many vocal any HAY as 
are ſimple or compound Vowels ; each whereof requires a 
diſtinct Motion of the pectoral Muſcles : Thus, a, 4, a 
make three Syllables, form'd by fo many Motions, diſtin 
guiſh'd by ſmall Stops betwixt each Expiration. rt 
85 F e all 
allowing Aleph to be one; nor has any Fyllable mo 
ſingle Vowel. See Vowszr. oper ee 
From the Number of Sp//ables in Words they become de- 
nominated PE „ Bifſyllables, Trifſyllables, and Poly- 
ſyllables, J. 4. Words of one Syllable, two Syllables, three 
Z and many Sllalles. See Worn, MoxosvLLA RLE; 
2 


The Word is deri vd from the Greek a, Aſſemblage. 
As *tis the Number of Syllalles that makes the Meaſure of 


£Enghſh Verſe ; it were to be wiſh'd, we had fix'd and ſettled 
Rules to determine the preciſe Number of $p//ables in each 
Word : for we have Words very dubious in that reſpect: 
And there are even ſome which * more Sy//ables in Verſe, 
than in Proſe, Many of the Words ending in cions, give 2 
deal of Embarraſs to ſuch as pique themſelves on Exatineſ ; 
as 0410115, precious, &c. See Foor, QuaLiry, MRASURE, Cc. 
_ SYLLABUR, a kind of compound Drink, moſt affected 
4 the 3 _—_ : NY made of White-Wine and 
ugar, into which is ſquirted new Milk with a Syringe, or 
Wooden Cow. , pes 
: Sometimes *tis made of Canary, in lieu of White Wine; 
in which Caſe the m_ is ſpar'd, and a little Lemon and 
Nutmeg uſed in lieu of it. 

To prepare it the beſt Way, the Wine and other Ingredients, 
excepting the Milk, are mix'd over Night, and the Milk or 
Cream added in the Morning. The Proportion is, a Pint of 
Wine to three of Milk. For 


Wiipt Syllabub, to half a Pint of White Wine, or Rhe 


niih, is put a Pint of Cream, with the Whites of three Eggs. 
This they ſeaſon with Sugar, and beat with Birchen Rods. 
The Froth is taken off as it riſes, and put into a Pot; 
where, after ſtanding to ſettle two or three Hours, tis fit to eat. 

SYLLEPSIS, in Grammar, call'd alſo Conceprio, is a Fi- 
gure whereby we conceive the Senſe otherwiſe than the 
Words import; and thus make our Conſtruction, not accord- 
ing to the Words, but to the Senſe, See CoNcEPTI0. 

he Hyllepſis, ſays an ingenious Author, is a Figurative 
Conſtruction, which agrees more with our Ideas, than with 
the Words ; and which expreſſes more of the Senſe or Ideas 
in the Mind, than the Terms themſelves. 

Other Authors make it a Diſproportion, or Unſuitableneſs 
in the Parts of the Diſcourſe, | 

Voſſius will have it the Agreement of a Verb, or AdjeQive, 
not with that Word next it, but with the moſt worthy in 
the Sentence; as Rex & Regina beati. 

Some Authors call the Sy/lepſis, Syntheſis. See Syx- 
THESIS. 

"Tis a Figure of very conſiderable Uſe for the well under- 
ſtanding of Authors: Accordingly, Scioppius divides it into 
two Kinds, ſimple and relative, The ſimple Sylleffis is 
when the Words of a Diſcourſe either differ in Gender, or 
Number, or both: The relative Mlleßſis, is when the Rela- 
tive is referr'd to an Antecedent, which is not expreſs'd ; but 
which we conceive by the Senſe of the whole Period. 

SYLLOGISM, in Logic, an Argument, or Form of Rea- 
ſoning, conſiſting of three Propofitions ; having this Proper- 
ty, that the Concluſion neceſſarily follows from the two Pre- 
mi ſes; ſo that if the firſt and ſecond Propoſition be granted, 
the Concluſion muſt be granted in like Manner; and the 
whole allow'd Demonſtration. 

If the Premiſes be only probable, or contingent, the Syllo- 
giſm is ſaid to be Dialectical; if they be certain, Apodidti- 


cal; it falſe, under an Appearance of Truth, Sophiſtic, or 


Paralogiſtic. See DiATECTIcAL, AropricrICAL, and 
SorHISTICAL. 

As often as the Mind obſerves any two Notions to agree 
to a third; which is done in two Propoſitions; it immediate- 
ly concludes that they agree to each other: Or if it find 
that one of them agrees, and the other diſagrees; which is 
likewiſe done in two Propoſitions; it immediately pronounces 
that they diſagree to — other. And ſuch is a Sy/legiſm 
which, it hence appears, is nothing bur an inward Diſcourſe, 
or Thought, whereby, from any two Propofitions granted, a 
third is neceſſarily deduc'd. See PRopostT1ON. 

Hence, as the Greeks call it Hllagiſin, the Latins call it 
Collectio, or Ratiocinatio, as being a kind of Computation, 
which, either by adding or ſubſtracting, gathers either the 
Sum or the Remainder: For, as if we add two to three, 
we thence collect five; ſo, if to this Propoſition, Mau is an 
Animal, you add this, every Animal thinks ; you thence 
deduce this, omg Man thinks. 

Of the three Propoſitions whereof a Syllagiſin conſiſts; 
the firſt is by way of Eminence, call'd the Propoſition, as 
being propos'd for the Bafis of the whole Argument ; the 


ſecond is call'd the Aſurrption, as being aſſum'd to aſſiſt in 


inferrivg 


the Sy/lables begin with Conſonants ; 
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| inferring the third: Tho? they are both call'd Sumptiones, 
becauſe aſſum'd for the Sake of the third; and both Pre- 
miſes, as being premis'd to it; and for the ſame Reaſon 
both are call'd Antecedents, only the firſt the Major, and the 
latter the Minor. See As8UMPTION, PREM ISE S, Maj ox, 


Mi Nox, Oc. 
The third is call'd the Concluſion, 


cluding the two Notions, before ſeparately compar d; and 
Conſequens, becauſe it follows from the Antecedents; and 
laſtly, Llatio, becauſe inferr'd from the Premiſes by Means 
of the illative Particle Ego, therefore, Oc. See ConcLvu- 


sox, CoMPLEx10, Oc. | 


As the Concluſion is the principal Part of a Syllggiſm, it 


thence ariſes, that tho? both the, Propoſition and Aſſumption 


ſiſt each of its Subject and Attribute; yet the Subject 
* r ; 7 underſtood of 


and Attribute of a Sy/logiſm, are properl 
thoſe of the Concluſion, See SysJecr and ATTRIBUTE. 

Again, in the Inſtance above mention d, Animal being uſed 
both as Subject and Attribute, 'tis held a kind of Interme- 
diate between the Two, and frequently call'd Medium; in 
reſpe& to which, both the Subject and Attribute, Man and 
Thinks, are call'd Extremes, or Terms; only the Subject 
the greater Extreme, and the Attribute 7% 70. See MEPDI- 
uM and EXTREME. | | 5 

A Syllogiſin, whether Simple or Compound; may either 
be Categorical, as that already inſtanced; wherein both 
Premiſes are Poſitive, See CaTEGORICAL. 

Or, Hypothetical, wherein one or both of the Premiſes are 
ſuppoſed; as, As if the Sun ſvines, lis Day, but the Sun 
goes fine ; therefore vis Day. See HyPorTHETICAL 


Or, Analogical, as, As the Baſe is to the Column ; ſo is 


Juſtice to the Commonwealth ; but if the Baſe be witharawn, 
the Column is overturn'd ; therefore if Fuſtice be taken away, 
the Commonwealth is over-turn'd, See ANALOGICAL. 

Or Diezeuric, or Disjunctive; as, Either they mean to 
Pleaſe or to Profit; but they don't aim to Pleaſe ; therefore 
they don't aim to Profit. See DIiEzEUTIC. 3 

The moſt convenient Form of a perfect Syllagiſin, is to have 
the Medium in the Middle, placed between the Subject and 
the Attribute; as in the Inſtance above-mentioned. 

Of this Form, there are two Figures; the one Coherent, 
or Cunjunct and Afirmative, founded on this Canon, That 
what agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with that, where- 
with this neceſſarily agrees. | 

The other Tncoberent or Disjunf and Negative, founded 
on this Canon, *That what agrees with any thing, diſagrees 
with that wherewith this diſagrees, Of each of theſe Figures 
there are three Modes, vg. General, Particular and Miæ d. 
See Moor and FiGURE. | : 

A Hllogiſin, wherein one of the Premiſes is ſuppreſs'd ; 
but ſo as to be underſtood, is call'd an Enthymeme ; e. gr. 
Every Animal I hinks, therefore Man T hinks ; wherein the 
Propoſition, Mar is an Animal, is underſtood. See Ex- 
THYMEME. 

The Demonſtrations of Mathematicians, *tis obſerved, are 
only certain Series's of Enthymemes ; fo that every thing in 
Mathematicks, is concluded by Qlagiſin; only omitting ſuch 
Premiſes as occur of their own accord, or as are referr'd to by 

the Citations. See DEMONSTRATION. 

PFeor the Uſe Sy/ligifin is of to Reaſon, Mr. Lock obſerves, 
That of four Things, which Reaſon is employ'd about, vis. 
the finding out of Proofs; the regular Diſpoſition of them, 
ſo as their Connexion may appear ; the perceiving their Con- 
nexion ; and the making a right Concluſion : Syl/ogiſ72 wy 
aſſiſts in one, vr. the ſhewing the Connexion of the Proofs 
of any Inſtance. | | 

Nor is it of any great Uſe even here; fince the Mind can 

erceive ſuch Connexion, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, per- 
bY better, without. We ſee Men reaſon very ſtrongly, 
who don't know how to make a Sy//rgiſin . 

Indeed, Sy/lcgiſir, the ſame Author adds, — ſerve to 
diſcover a Fallacy in a rhetorical Flouriſn; or, by ſtripping an 
Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and 5 Language, ſhew 
it in its natural Deformity. But it only ſhews the Weakneſs 
or Fallacy of ſuch a Diſcourſe, by the artificial Form it is 
put into, to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied Mode, and 
Figure, and have fo examined the many Ways three Propo- 
ſitions may be put together in, as to know which of them 
does certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
Grounds they do fo. 

The Mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules: It has 
a native Faculty, of perceiving the Coherence or Incoherence 
of its Ideas, and can range them right, without ſuch per- 
plexing Repetitions. Add, that to ſhew the Weakneſs of an 
Argument, there needs no more, than to ſtrip it of the ſuper- 
fluous Ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe on 
which the Inference depends, ſeems to ſhew a Connexion 
where there is none ; or at leaſt hinders the Diſcovery of 
the Want of it: And then to lay the naked Ideas, on which 
the Force of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order. 
In this Poſition, the Mind taking a View of them, ſees what 
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as being the Cloſe of 
the whole Argumentation; and jometimes Complexto, as in. 


Connexion they have, and ſo 
3 3 any need of 
omitted, that SyiJogiſms a : No 
plainer Ways of Argumentation . tO Fallac | 
0; for Which des as the 
to common Obſervation, which has always One mi 
ficial Methods of Reaſoning, more ada od l 
tangle the Mind, than to inſtruct and 9 * 
ing. And if it be certain that Fallacy can 
mes as no Body will deny but it ma 
thing elſe, and not a Sy/logiſin, that 
The fame Author proceeds to ſhew, that thi Wit 
ing, diſcovers no new Proofs, nor makes any $ of Reaſon. 
ies; 


is wholly converſant in the Marſhall; »YIries ; 
already have : A Man muſt kuow, er be aging thoſe n 
ſllegiſtically ; able 


ſo that the Syllrei/;; | to proy 
when we have but little need of * Fa 1 Knowle 
SYLVA, in Poetry, a poetical Piece ; Kay bo. 
at a Start; in a kind of Rapture or ka: as it x 
* Wen 3 ag r IE OO POTt, without 
uch are the Sv of Statins. wh: 
all compoſed ah this ay inden 
Luntilian extends the Uſe of the 
done in haſte, and on the Spot. 
The Word is Latin, =: i literally ſignifies Fe 


us, Were 
Word to any Writing 


its chief Uſe, in our gage is, metaphorically 1 "oy 
certain Collections of poetica] ieces, of various Kinds =o 
U On 


various Subjects; as a Foreſt is an 
different Kinds. | 
SY MBOL, a Sign, T'ype, Emblem or 
any moral Thing, by the Images or 
Things, See $16N, NN Sc. 
Thus we ſay, the Lion is the 
N - paternal Love, c. 
Hinbols were in great Repute among the ancient 
and ef; _ among the Eg aer, ; pa ſerved * 
great Part of their moral Myſteries; being uſed not only u 
repreſent Moral Things by Natural ; but even Namib 
Natural. 5 1 
Symbols are of various Kinds; as 
Parattes, Falles, Allegories, Emblems, 
each whereof ſee under its reſpective 
ARABL k, FABLE, Oc. | 
The Word is form'd ſrom the Greek, couν,ðœm, a Mark 
Sign, or Badge, and that from the Verb ouyCaaen, Conjicere. 
he Chineſe Letters are moſt of them Symbuls, or Signi 
ficative. See LRT TER. | 
The Symbols in Algebra, Oc. are various. See Cay 
RAC TER. 
Medalliſts apply the Term Sunbel to certain Marks cr 
Attributes peculi 


Aſſemblage of Trees gf 


Repreſentation of 
Properties of natural 


Symbil of Courage; thy 


Types, An gn; 
Hiercgiplicts, &c, 
Article Exicuz, 


| iar to certain Perſons, or certain Deities, The 
Thunder-bolt, for Inſtance, accompanying the Heads of cer 
tain Emperors, is a Sign or Sybol of the Soveraign Auths 
rity, and of a Power equal to that of the Gods. The 
Trident is the Symbol of Fupiter ; the Peacocks of Jus; 
a Figure ſeated on an Urn, of a Rivet. 

SYMBOL, among Chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the 
Creed, or the Articles every Chriſtian is to know, ard be 
lieve. See CREED. 

Fleury obſerves, That till the Time of St. C, the 
Symbol was never uſed to be rehearſed in the Office of the 
Roman Church; in regard that Church, having never bern 
infected with any Hereſy, did not need to make auy Pro 
feſſion of Faith. | 

Suicer notes, That ſeveral Words and Points have been 
occafionally added to the Sy2b0ls, upon the riſing of nen 
Hereſies. 
Though it be a common Opinion, that the Hyd is tle 
Work of the Apoſtles ; and though, on the footing of fuch 
Opinion, we call it the Apoſtles Creed; yet, au Pin obſerrss 


there are ſeveral very cogent Arguments to render the Opinion 


highly improbable. 1 
n the Emperor's Library, is a Greek MS of the $a 
Articles, with the Names 


of rhe Apoſtles, divided into 12 (od 
of the reſpective Apoſtles, who are faid to have "I 


each Article: The Firſt is attributed to St. Peter, and dd 
John, Haluch 


reſt ſucceſſively to Andrew, Janes Major, San 
ty 


James Minor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matte, 
Thadeus and Matthias. alem the 
But the Teſtimony of that M S, does not much co _ 
Opinion, that each poſtle compoſed an Article of the io 
bil ; yet the Opinion is, at leaft, as old as dt. Lea, 
ſeems to have believed it. be 
nb ſhould 


Authors are in doubt, why the Name $y/#00/ 1... 
given this Compendium of the Articles of the Chriſtian 5 
E or Characters 


Some ſay, tis thus call'd, as being the Mar 
of a Chriſtian, Others derive it from an ..” conſe of 
ference of the Apoſtles, where each expreſſing bi . Creed 
the Faith, and what each had chiefly preac: d. t anch 
was fram d, and call'd by the Greek Word cited It, 
ſignifies Collation or Conference. Tis added, w game 
Prian is the firſt who appears to have uſed the Word «) 
in this Senſe, gy MBOLICI 


Aﬀembly or Can 
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omens Ae xandrinus, ew us, Sc. obſerve, that the 
e 


ng had two Ways of 
Al by the Virtues of Animals, Herbs, £9c. the other by 
LIFT : Thus, the Sun and Moor: were repre- 


heir own _ Again, the four Elements ow 


by TL. See HiEROGLYPHIC, 

Mae RY, the Relation of Equality, in the Height, 
Length and Breadth of the Parts neceflary to compoſe a beau- 

ful Whole. 
3 according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the Union 
and Conformity of Relation, of the Members of a Work, to 
their Whole, and of each of the ſeparate Parts to the Beauty 
of the entire Work; Regard _ had to ſome certain Mea- 
fre: ſo that the Body is framed with Symmetry, by the 
Relation the Arm, Elbow, Hand, Fingers, c. have to 
each other, and to their Whole. | | 
| Symmetry, ariſes from that Proportion, which the Greeks call 

Analegy, which is the Relation of Conformity of all the 
Parts of a Building, and of their Whole, to ſome certain 
| Meaſure 3 whereon depends the Nature of Symmetry. 

In Architecture, we call Uniform Symmetry, that where 
the Ordonnance reigns in the ſame Manner, throughout the 
whole Pourtour ; and Reſpective Symmetry, that where only 
| the oppoſite Sides are equal to each other. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, our, with, and wergor, 


eaſure. 

SIM ATHE TIC, ſomething that has a Sympathy, or 
that acts by Sympathy. See SYMPATHY. 

SYMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all Diſeaſes 
| which have two Cauſes ; the one remote, the other near. 

In which Senſe, the Word is oppoſed to Hiopathetic. See 
IpiorATRE TIC. 

Thus, an Epilepſy is ſaid to be Sympathetic, when pro- 
duced by a remote Cauſe; i. e. when the Diſorder in the Brain, 
embarraſs d, and, as it were, mired with Blood, is preceded 
and produced by ſome other Diſeaſe. 

There is a Sympathetic Palpitation of the Heart, and an 
Tiiopathetic one. There is but one Idiopathetic Cauſe of the 
| Palpitation 5 but there are ſeveral Sympathetic ones. See 
| PALPITATION, | 
Among Chymiſts and Alchymiſts, the Term Sympathetic 
| - OY applied to a kind of Pouaer, and a Sort of 
IX. 


SYMPATHETIC Joſs, are ſuch as can be made to ap- 

pear and e very ſuddenly, by the Application of ſome- 

thing which ſeems to work by Sympathy, See Inx. 

Ot theſe, we have ſome very curious Inſtances and Expe- 
— given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle; to the following 


1* To two or three Parts of unſlak'd Lime, put one of 
yellow Orpiment; powder and mix the Two, adding 15 or 
16 times as much Water as there was Orpiment ; ſtop up the 
Viol with a Cork and Bladder, and ſet it in warm Embers. 
| Shake the Viol now and then for five Hours, and warily 
Agecant the clear Part, or rather filtrate it. In the mean 


nflamed, quench it in common Water, or rather in Brandy. 
| Being thus reduced into a friable Coal, grind it with fair 
| Water, wherein Gum Arabic has been Jiffolved ; and it will 
| make a Liquor as black as the common Vak. 
While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three Times as much 
diſtilbd or ſtrong Vinegar, over warm Embers, a Quantity of 
Red Lead ; or of Saccharum Saturni, in Thrice the Quantity 
of Water, for three or four Hours; or till the Liquor have 
25 — Taſte. This Liquor will be as clear as common 
The Inks thus prepared: Write any thing on Paper with 
oo laſt Liquor, Toh and nothing will a Fra "ot the 
lace, write what you pleaſe with the Sond Liquor ; it will 
Ikkear as if written with common Ink: When dry, dip a 
a Piece of Rag or Spunge in the firſt Liquor, rub it over 
- written Place, and the black Writing will vaniſh ; and 
at Wrote with the inviſible 7zÞ, appezr black and legible. 
San, take a Book four or five Inches thick, and on the 
he be > Write any thing with the laſt Liquor: Turn to 
i b er End of the Book, and rub there with a Rag, dipt 
Ko t 0 firſt Liquor, on that Part, as near as you can gueſs, 
15 te to the Writing; and leave alſo the Rag there, cla 
* Paper over it; then nimbly ſhutting the Book, ſtrike 
in Ky five {mart Strokes thereon with your Hand, and turn- 
5 3 other Side uppermoſt, clap it into a Preſs, or lay it 
half * good Weight, for a Quarter of an Hour, or even 
mis. it Time: Then will the Writing done with the 
e [uk be found white and legible. | 


2* Diſſolve white or green Vitriol in Water, and writing 


[ 16 


and dip a Linnen Rag in the Decoction, and with it rub the 


Time, burn a Piece of Cork thoroughly, end when well 


44 SYM 
with the Solution, nothing will appear. Boil Galls in Water, 


Place before writ, and it will appear black and legibſe 
it over again with Spirit of Vitriol or its G5 n 
3 ow „ ee u 2 it over again with Oil 
artar Per Heliquiumn; the Letters wi A | 
of « yells 8 $ will appear again, but 
SYMPATHETIC Powder, a Powder once very much fam d; 
15 to have this wonderful Property, That if ſpread on 
a Cloth dipt in the Blood of a Wound. the Wound would 
-— "0 though the Patient were any Number of Miles 
6 | 


This Powder, M. Temery tells us, is nothing but Roman 
Vitriol, open'd by the Sun. beams -netrating it, and im- 
perfectly calcining it, in the middle of Summer. 

But it is now generally allowed a mere Piece of Charletanery, 
whatever Sir. Renelm Digby and others before him and after, 
plead in its Favour. 

Sir Kenelm, in an expreſs Treatiſe on the Subject, where 
he gives Inſtances of Cures perform'd by it, accounts for the 
Manner of its Operation thus: The Sun's Rays, ſays he, at- 
tract and draw the Spirits of the Blood, at a great Diſtance; 
by which means the Atoms thereof, are driven and Jiſperſed 
far and near in the Air, Now, the Spirits of Vitriol, incor- 
porated with the Blood, fly along with them, and the Two 
— form a kind of Train of Corpuſcles. On the other 
Side, there is continually iſſuing and exhaling from the 
Wound, abundance of fiery Spirits, which N the neigh- 
bouring Air, and this Air, by a continued Concatenation, 
attracting, ſtill, the next Air, at length, meets the Atoms, 
with the Spirits of the Blood and Vitriol, Thus the Spirits 
of the Blood finding their Source again, re-enter into their 
primitive Seat, and being joined with the vitriolic Spirits, 
the Wound is comforted and healed, imperceptibly. 

But to the Confuſion of all this fine Reaſoning ; *tis found 
by Experience, that the Powder is fo far from this Effect at a 
re iſtance, that tis ſcarce perceived, if done in the ſame 


oom with the Patient. Though 'tis poſſible, as the Parts of 


the Vitriol are in continual Motion, if the Cloth be applied 
jo of the Patient, ſome of the Effluvia thereof, may enter 
the Wound, and help to ſtop the Bleeding. See VITRIOT. 
SYMPATHY, an Agreement of Affections and Inclina- 
tions ; or a Conformity of natural Qual ties, Humours, 'Tem- 
eraments, Oc. which make two Perſons pleas'd and de- 
ighted with cach other, | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek gy, with, and ud O-; 
Paſſion, J. d. Com. paſſion, Fellow- feeling. 
Sympathy is alſo uſed with regard to inanimate Things; 


intimating ſome Propenſion they have to unite, or to act on 


one another, 

In this Senſe, Naturaliſts ſay, there is a Sympathy be- 
tween the Vine and the Elm ; between the Load-Stone and 
Iron; the two Poles of a Load-Stone, Ec. 

Several Authors have wrote on the Symparhies and Antipa- 
thies between Animals ; but the greateſt Part of what they fay 
is fabulous: Such, e. gr. is that Antipathy between Chords 
made of Sheeps and Wolfs Guts; A Lute, they ſay, being 
ſtrung with theſe two Kinds of Chords, they can never be 
brought into Tune with each other: Such alſo is that of 
Eagles Feathers, which mix'd with thoſe of other Birds, 
devour and conſume them. See AnTIPATHY. 

The Alchymiſts talk much of the Powder of Sympathy. 
See SYMPATHETIC Powaer. 

SymeaTHY, in Medicine, an Indi ſpoſition befalling one 
Part of the Body, thro' the Diſorder or Faultineſs of another; 
whether it be thro' the Affluence of ſome Humour, or Va- 
pour ſent from elſewhere ; or thro' the Want of the Influ- 
ence of ſome Matter neceſſary to its Action. See ConstNT 
of Parts, : 3 

For the Force and Eff of Sympathy, in the Production 
of Monſters. See MonsTER. | 

SYMPHISIS, in Medicine, one of the Manners of arti- 
culating or jointing the Bones. See ARTICULATION, 

Symphiſis is a natural Union, whereby two ſeparate Bones 
are render'd contiguous, and become one, ſo, as neither has 
any proper, diſtinct Motion. f 

Such are moſt of the Junctures of the Epiphyſes, and 


many others of Bones which in Children are feparate, but 


with Age grow together; as the Os Ethmoides, the Bones of 
the Cranium, Os Sacrum, Sc. See Bong, 

The Symphiſis, or Natural Union of Bones, is of two 
Kinds ; either with a Medium, or without. 

The Symphiſis without Medium, is where two Bones 
unite, and grow together of themſelves without the Interven- 
tion of any third Thing: Such are the Symphiſes of Epi- 
phyſes with the principal Bones; and ſuch thoſe of the 
lower Jaw. This Union is effefted much after the ſame 
Manner as that of a Graft and a Tree, 

The Symphiſis with a Medium is of three Kinds, call'd 
Syneuroſis, Syſarchoſis, and Sync hondroſis Each whereof ſee 
under its proper Article, SYNEvRoOs1s, &9c, 
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SYN 


herence or Connection. 


SYMPHONY, in Muſic, a Conſonance, or Conſort of the Synagegue. 
ſeveral Sounds agreeable to the Ear; whether they be Vocal 
or Inſtrumental, or both; call'd allo Harmony. See HAR- 


Mo and ConsONANCE. 


Some Authors reſtrain Symphony to the ſole Muſic of In- | 
ſtruments: In this Senſe, ſay they, the Recitativo's in ſuch The Word is Greek, cura u, Aﬀembly. 
an Opera were intolerable, but the Symphonies excellent. See 


SONG. 


The Symphony of the Ancients went no further than to 
two or more Voices or Inſtruments ſet to Uniſon ; for they 
had no ſuch Thing as Muſic in Parts; as is very well prov'd 
by M. Perrault; at leaſt, if ever they knew ſuch a Thing, 


it mult be allow'd to have been loſt, See SYNAULIA. 


"Tis to Gni4o Aretine we owe the Invention of Compoſi- 
tion: Twas he firſt join'd in one Harmony ſeveral diſtinct 
Melodies ; and m_— it even the Length of four Parts, 


vis. Baſs, Tenor, Counter, and Treble. See HARMON 


and MELO PD. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek cui, with, and gwvn, 


Sound. 5 


SYMPOSIAC, an Entertainment, or Converſation of Phi- 


loſophers at a Banquet. See Banquer. 


Plutarch has ſeveral Treatiſes which he calls Sympoſiaca 3 


or, The Banquet of the ſeven Sages, &c. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek, ovrmony, Convivium, 


Feaſt, 
SYMPTOM, in Medicine, is ordinarily confounded 


with Sjgy, and defin'd an Appearance, or Conjunction of 


Appearances, in a Diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its Na- 
ture and Quality, and whence one may judge of the Event 


thereof. See 810M. ä 
In this Senſe, a Delirium is held a Symptom of a Fever; 


and Pain, Waking, Drowſineſs, Convulſions, Suppreſſion of 


Urine, Difficulties of Breathing and Swallowing, Coughs, 
Diſguſts, Nauſeas, Thirſt, Swoonings, Faintings, Looſeneſs, 


C.oltiveneſs, Dryneſs and Blackneſs of the Tongue, are held 
the principal Sinptoms of Diſeaſes. 


But ZBoerhaave gives us a much more juſt and accurate 
Notion of a Symprom: Every præternatural Thing, ſays 


he, ariſing from a Diſeaſe, as its Cauſe, in ſuch Manner, 


however, as that it may be diſtinguiſh'd from the Diſeaſe 
itſelf, and from its next Cauſe, is call'd a Symprom of the 
Diſeaſe. See Diszasr. 

If it ariſe, after the {ſame Manner, from the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe, it is call'd a Symptom of rhe Cauſe. See Cavss. 

If it ariſe from ſome former Symptom as its Cauſe, it is 
call'd a Symptom of a Symprom. 

Whatever happens to a Diſeaſe, from any other Cauſes 
than thoſe mention'd, is more properly call'd an Ehigenema. 

Hence it appears, that theſe former Symptoms are really 
Diſeaſes themſelves, very different as to Number, Effect, 
Sc. Tho', after the Ancients, they may be conveniently 
enough reduc'd to Faults in the Functions, Excretions, and 
Retentions. | | 

Under the firſt come all Diminutions, Abolitions, In- 
creaſes, and Depravations of Animal AQtions, particularly 
with regard to Hunger and 7 hirſi, Sleeping and Waking. See 
Hunczts, Trirsr, Sc. 

Under the ſecond come, Nauſea's, Vomitings, Lienteries, 
Gnas Alectious, Diarrbeas, Diſenteries, Iliac Paſſions, 

c 


Under the third, come the Jaundice, Stone, Dropſy, Fe- 
ver, Iſchuria, Sirangury, Aſthma, Catarrh, &c. Each 
whereof ſee under its reſpective Article, HUN ER, Nav- 
SEA, LIENTERY, DIARRHZA, JAuN DICE, DRorsY, 


Stone, FEveR, Oc. | 
SYMPTOMATICAL,, in Medicine, is a Term often 


uſed to denote the Difference between the primary and ſe- 
condary Cauſes in Diſeaſes ; as, a Fever from Pain is ſaid to 


be Sympromatical, becauſe it ariſes from Pain only; and 


therefore the ordinary Means in Fevers are not, in ſuch Caſes, 
to be had recourie to; but to what will remove the Pain ; 
for when that ceaſes, the Fever will ceaſe, without any direct 
Means taken for that, 

SYNARESIS, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby two 
Syllables are united in one; as vemens for Vehemens. 

SYNAGOGUE, a particular Aſſembly of Jews, met to 

perform the Offices of their Religion ; alſo the Place where- 
in they meet. See Jzws. | _ 

Some Authors take the Uſe of Synagogues to be of no old 
ſtanding among the » and and maintain, that *twas not till 
after their Return from the Babyloniſh Captivity, that the 
Opinion firſt got footing, that the Worſhip of God was not 
ſo reſtrain'd to the Temple at eruſalem, that it could not 
be held any where elſe, The Conſequence of which new 
Opinion was, that the Jews began to build them Synagogues 
in all their Cities. 

Others hold, that there were HHnagogues even in the Time 


of David. 
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The Word is Greek, auypquors, and ſignifies a natural Co- have been call d Snagagues till a little before t. 


Be this as it will, no Aſſemblies of the uus appear to 


SYN 


Heſus Chriſt > who is laid to have preach d in th i of 

dle ꝙ 

There were reckon'd 480 $ 2 

Jenin. in che gage dy 
There are ſtill Synagrgues ſubſiſting at 

dam, Rotter Aam, Avignon, Metz, &c. Loan, Anfer. 


— — 
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SYNALAPHA, in Gratnmar wo 
ing of a as 37 in a Latin Verke. _ 
t is perform'd various Ways: princi 
ing Fab Vowel or Dirhebong 2 7 (mother. 
Reaſon of another Vowel or Diphthong at A a Word, by 
6810 CHE ego, Ge, S at be Beginning of 
NAUCHE, in Medicine. a ki 
in the internal Muſcles of the Any of Squinancy, wer 
tack' d. See Sqvinancy, : waktynx, are as 

When the external Muſcles of the 84 

ay a 5 e Fm Tater Red, i a 
e Word is form'd from the . a 
to preſs, ſuffocate. Greek, air, with, an 4%, 

SYNARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a ki 3 
or Jointure of the Bones of the OE E Articulatng 
TION, ; 

The Synarthbreſis is when the Bones are bound ſo 

th r. th ; SS» : 0 faſt to- 
8 they are render'd immoveable with regard w 

Tis divided into three Kinds: The fr 1 
is ſometimes in Form of two N hy 
whereof enter within one another ; and ſometimes in — 
of Scales, one Edge lapping over the other. See gur 1 

The ſecond Kind is call'd Harmonia; which is wha k 
Bones meet in an even Line, whether it be right or cite b t 
_ ga f 

e third, call'd a Gormphofis, is when one 
into another like a Natl or” Pos into a 3 b 
PHos!s. 

To theſe three Kinds of Synarthroſis, ſome add fever 
others, as Symphiſis, Syntencſis, and Synemenſis. See Syy- 
PHISIS, £9C. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ay, with, and adh; 
Articulus, Joint. 

SYNAULIA, in the ancient Muſic, a Conteſt of Pipes, 
performing alternately, without Singing, 

Mr. Malcolm, who doubts whether the Ancients had pro- 
perly any ſuch Thing as Inſtrumental Muſic, that is, Mufi 
compoſed wholly for Inſtruments, without any Singing; yet 
quotes the Practice of the Synaulia from Atheneus, See 
SYMTHONVY, Harmony, Music, G. 

SINCATEGOREGMA, in Logic, is uſed for a Word, 
which ſignifying little or nothing of itſelf, yet when 
joined with others, adds Force thereto ; as all, ane, cl. 
tain, &c. | 

SYNCELLUS, an ancient Officer in the Family of the 
Patriarchs, and other Prelates of the Eaſtern Church. 

The Synce/Zus was an Eccleſiaſtic, who liv'd with the B+ 
triarch of Conſtantinople, to be a Witneſs of his Condutt; 
whence it is, that the Cyncellus was call'd the Patriarch 
Eye, becauſe his Buſineſs was to obſerve and watch. 

The Word, in the corrupt Greek, fignifies a Perſon who 
lies in the ſame Chamber with another. 

The other Prelates had alſo their Synce//i, who wer 
Clerks living in the Houſe with them, and even ling i 
the ſame Chamber ; to be Witneſſes of the Purity of their 
Manners. 2 

At length the Office degenerated into a mere Dig) 
and there were made Syncelli of Churches. At laſt 1 a 
came a Title, and was beſtow'd by the Emperor on 1. 
Prelates themſelves ; whom they call'd Pontifical Syncel 
and Syncelli ſe. 

There were alſo Fyncelli in the Weſtern Church, pe 
larly in France. The VIth Council of Paris ſpeaks oy E 
deal of Indignation of ſome Biſhops who aboliſh — 
Office of Syncelli, and lay alone; and ſtrictiy enjo'”* * 8. 
that, for the future, to take away all Occaſion 0 re 
dal, they make the Office of Synce/li inſeparable from 
of Biſhops. ate 

SYNCHONDROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of 50 
tion of the Bones of the Body; being a Species of H 


ee An ricvts. 


ſis. See SYMPnHIS15- | Bes b 
The Synchondroſis ſignifies the Union of tuo 3 
Means of a Cartilage; in which Manner the Ribs = Un £ 1 | 


the Sternum, and the Parts of the Os Pubis to one Rs 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, ovy, with, an 5 
Cartilage. | nee 
SYNCHRONISM, the being or happening o 
Things in the ſame Time. \ and vt 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, ay and) 
Time, , e in equl 
The happening or performing of ſeveral Things rope 
Times, as, the Vibrations of Pendulums, Cc. 8 P 


FT Jochroniſm, tho' ſome Authors confound the two. See 


b OE in Medicine, a deep and ſudden Swooning ; 


the Patient continues without any ſenſible Heat, 


x — Senſe, or Reſpiration; is ſeiz d with a cold Sweat 
| ner the whole Body, and all the Parts turn pale and cold, 
a if dead. a 


There are ſeveral Cauſes of Syucope's : 19. Too great an 
tion of Spirits; as after long Diets, exceſſive Evacui 
ions, violent xerciſes, long Bathings, c. 
The irregular Motion of the Spirits preventing their 
due Influx into the Parts; as ſometimes happens in Fear, 
Wrath, and other violent Paſſions, 

o [mmoderate Hzmorrhagies, 
* An ill Conſtitution of Blood; as in Cacochymies, or in 
| Perſons who have taken ſomething that either diſſolves or 


| coagulates the Blood. 


, Secret Diſeaſes, as Abſceſſes, or Polypus's of the 
| Heart, Worms, Ec: | : 

In very numerous crouded Aſſemblies, People ſometimes 
fill into Syncoßes, thro* the hot, thick, impure Air they 


he. | | 
| = Women are liable to them upon the Smell of Musk, 


Civet, Oc. . . ds . 

| For Syncopes, give volatile Spirits and Aromatics. Henr- 
its recommends Treacle Water, and Cinnamon Water; 
ind Emuller the Volatile Salt of Vipers, Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, Oil of Ambar, and ſometimes Bleeding. 

W The Word is form'd from the Greek, c, with, and vu“, 
to cut. R . | 
SyNcoPE, in Grammar, is an Eliſion, or Retrenchment 

| of — or more Letters, or Syllables from a Word. 
As when we ſay Virum for Virorum; and manet alta, 
os in Hage. fgoifies the Divifion of a N 
SyNCOPE, in Muſic, ſignifies the Diviſion of a Note; 
uſed when two or more Notes of one Part anſwer to a ſingle 
Note of the other Part: as when a Semibreve of the one 
| anſwers to two or three Crotchets of the other. 4 
A Note is ſaid to be Syncoße'd when it has a Point added 
on the Side of it; which increaſes its Value by one half. 
SYNDESMUS, in Anatomy, 1s ſometimes us'd for a 
Ligament. See LiG6AMENT. : 
In Grammar, it is uſed for a Conjunction. See Con- 
vc rio. | 
The Word in the original Greek, ovvStomis, fignifies a 
joining to 3 | 5 | os 
SYNDIC, in Government and Commerce, an cer in 
| France, intruſted with the Affairs of a City, or other Com- 
munity; who calls Meetings, makes Repreſentations and So- 
locitations to the "Ws Magiſtracy, Sc. according to the 
E Exivency of the Caſe, 
| The Sjn4ic is appointed to anſwer and account for the 
Conduct of the Body; makes and receives Propoſals for the 
Advantage thereof; controuls and corrects the Failings of 
| particular Perſons of the Body, or, at leaſt, procures their 
| POR at a publick Meeting. 1 
nn effect, the Sydic is, at the ſame Time, both the Agent 
＋ wr . of ma Community. 1 oy 4 
5 molt all the Companies in Paris, Sc. as the Univerſity, 
Companies of Arts and Trades, c. have their Syndics; and 
ſo have moſt of the Cities of Provence and Languedoc. 
SYNDIC is alſo us'd for a Perſon appointed to ſolicit ſome 
common Affair, wherein he himſelf has a Share; as 
| happens particularly among ſeveral Creditors of the ſame 
| PW mo wm, or dies inſolvent. 14 
e chief Magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo call'd Sy7aic. 
erg 0 me Syndics choſe every L Nel ou 8 
uch preſides in the Council of Twenty-five, which is the 
| Chief Council of the City, wherein all Affairs are diſpatch'd 
J both Civil and Political: Thus the other three ele& cannot 
| al come at the Office till the four Years end; ſo that the 
| ms —_— by Turn to fixteen Perſons, all choſen out of 
| unctl of 1 wenty-five. | 
The Word is form'd from the Latin Syndicus, and that 
| from the Greek, oviSuuG-, which ſignifies the ſame Thing. 
oo DRONE, from ovvIegun, Concurſus; a Combina- 
iſeaſes. 
SYNECDOCHE, in Rhetoric, a Figure very frequent 
| WO: Orators and Poets. See 3 e 
1 three Kinds of Synecdoches: By the firſt, a 
Fu is taken for the Whole; as the Point for the Sword ; 
Y N for the Houſe ; the Sails for the Ship, &c. 
thi J the ſecond, the Whole is uſed for a Part: And by the 
| "Ry Fw Matter whereof the Thing is made, is uſed for 
Sc. hing itſelf; as Sree} for Sword, Silver for Money, 


1 Jo which may be added another Kind, where the Species 
: for the Genus, or the Genus for the Species. 
1 e Word is Greek, form'd of ovrixdexoua, | take toge- 


SYNEDRIN, o IDRION eS 
» or SYNEDRION. See SANHEDRIN. 
SINERPHONESIS, in Grammar, an Union, or Colli- 
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fion of Vowels, whereby two Sy1 4 is 68k; 
| See StLLABLE PE PREY win en 

'Lis much the ſame Thing as Synaleph, ynbreſis 
* 1 Cc. g F TO oe mt 

UROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of Articul; 
Jointure of the Bones. See 8 e 
The Syneurgſis is reckon'd a Branch of the Smpbiſis; and 
is, when the Bones are connected together by a igament: 
as is that of the Os Femoris to the Os Iſchium ; that of the 
Patella to the Tibia. See Symreniss. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ody, with, and vsò er; 
Nerve, 

SYNOCHA, and Synochos, in Medicine; are Terms bor- 
rowed from vb, ſnſtineo, 1 ſupport, or hold up; or 
N cohtinuo, | continue. The Practice of Authors, 
with regard to theſe two Words, is whimſical enough: Lite- 
rally they both ſignify the ſame Thing z yet is the former 
uſed to ſignify an intermitting, and the latter a continu'd 
Fever. See FEVEkR. | | | 

SYNOD, in Aſtronomy, a Conjunction, or Concourſe of 
two Stars, or Planets in the ſame optical Place of the Hea- 
vens, See CONJUNCTION. 

SYNoD, in Church Hiſtory, a Council, or Meeting, or Aſſem- 
bly of Eccleſiaſticks, to conſult Matters of Religion, See 
CouNCciL., | 

Of theſe there are four Kinds, vis. General, or Oecume- 
nical, where Biſhops, c. meet from all Nations. See 
OECUMENICAL. 


National; where thoſe of one Nation only come together. 


Provincial; where they of one only Province meet. And 

Dioceſan ; where thoſe of but one Dioceſe meet. See 
ConvocaTioON. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ovvodilg, Aſſembly, 

SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were Pecuniary Rents 
(commonly of two Shillings) paid to the Biſhop, at the Time 
of the Annual Synod, by every Parochial Prieſt. 

For the Biſhops uſed to hold their Dioceſan Synods, and 
to viſit all at once; from whence theſe Synodals are ac- 
counted amongſt the Biſhop's Procurations at this Time. 

SyYNoDALE8 Teſtes; the urban and rural Deans were at 
firſt ſo call'd, from their informing againſt, and atteſting the 
Diſorders of the Clergy and People in the Epiſcopal Synod. 
But when they ſunk in their Authority, in their ſtead roſe 
2 Witneſſes, who were a Sort of impannel'd Jury, con- 
iſting of a Prieſt, and two or three Laymen for every Pariſh ; 
though at length two for every Dioceſe were annually choſen; 
till at laſt the Office came to be devolv'd on the Church- 
Wardens, Some think our Queſt- men, who are Aſſiſtants to 
the Church. Wardens, were call'd Sides men, quaſi Synod- 
men, See SiDES-Men. 

SYNODALE Iuſtrumentum; was the ſolemn Oath that theſe 
Synodical Witneſſes took ; as our Church-Wardens now are 
{worn to make their juſt Preſentments. | 

SYNODICAL, ſomething belonging to a Syd. 

Thus Synodical Letters, are Circular Letters wrote by 
Synods to the abſent Prelates and Churches; or even thoſe 

eneral ones directed to all the Faithful, to inform them of 
what had paſs'd in the Synod. 

In the Collection of Councils are abundance of theſe Sy- 
nodical Letters. 

SyNoDICAL Month, is the Period or Interval of Time, 
wherein the Moon, departing from the Sun at a Synod or 
Conjunction, returns to him again. See Moon. 

Kepler found the Quantity of the mean Syodical Month, 
29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes, 3 Seconds, 11 Thirds. 
See MonTH. | 
This Period is alfo call'd a Lunation; in Regard, in the 
Courſe hereof, the Moon puts on all her Phafes or Appear- 
ances. See LUNATION. 

SYNOD's-Men, or Teſtes Synodoles. See Sints-MEN. 
 SYNOESIA, in Antiquity, a Fealt celebrated at Athens; 
in Memory of 7 heſeus's having united all the petty Com- 
munities of Attica, into one fingle Commonwealth; the Seat 
whereof was Athens ; where all the Aſſemblies were to be 
held. | | 

The Feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; and, according to 
the Scholiaſt of Zyucydides, was held in the Month Meta- 

itnion. | 

SYNONYMOUS, an Epithet apply'd to a Word ot 
Term that has the ſame Import, or Signification with ano- 
ther; call'd alſo Suonyma. Some ſevere Criticks condemn 
all Uſe uf Synonymous Terms in the ſame Period; but this 
is to condemn all Antiquity. So far is the Uſe thereof 
from being vicious, that *tis frequently neceſſary ; as they 
contribute both to the Force and Clearneſs of the Ex- 

reſſion If the firſt sketch out the Reſemblance of the 
hing it repreſents, the Syonyma that follows, is, as it 
were, a ſecond Touch of the Pencil, and finiſhes the Image. 

Indeed they muſt be uſed with adeal of Diſcretion and Oc- 
conomy. The Stile muſt be rais'd and brighten'd, not ſtuff d 


or loaded with Syno:zymons Terms, They muſt be uſed as 


Ornaments, and to render the Expreffion the more forcible, 
| without 


SYN 4] n= 


without making a Shew of the Riches thereof, or heaping of what we conceive, which is done b the 
| 7 the Yea 


Synonyma's on Synonyma's. | NomiNnaArTIvE. 
But, tho” Synonymous Words be laudable, Synonymous 29%. That there is no Verb but has its N b 


Phraſes are inexculable: The Reaſon is, that two Synozy- either expreſs'd or underſtood; OMingti 
ous Phraſes keep the Mind at Reſt, and let it flag and being to 47 pay there — 1 e Office of be 
tavguiſh. 1 Ty | | is the Subject or Nominative Caſe of 15 to affirm of. Ar 
SINON TM, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby Sony- an Infinitive tis an Accuſative; as Si Werb; tho ber 
7's, or Synonymous Terms, that is, various Words of the I know Petey to be learned. See v 610 Ferrum off ur 
| ſame Signification, are made Uſe of to amplify the 30. That there is no Adjective buthas 2 Rel 
Ne ation to 


Name. govern'd by ſome other Noun. See Gentry 


* SYNOVIA, in Medicine, a Term uſed by ſome Authors 5. The Government of 
for the nutritious Juice proper to each Part. See NurRI- various Sorts of —— Ry Fg, gp from 
TION. 35 ing to the Caprice of C Cles, Accord. 
Others uſe it for the Gout, and other Diſeaſes ariſing from 4 the 1 cific Relation e aach which yet Pau 

2 ale, but only lenz 


Diſcourſe. | Subſtantive ; in regard the Agje a; 
As abiit, evaſit, effugit, he went off he eſcap'd, he run Subſtantive, Bee's, the Sug or wark confuſedly the 
_—_ : , Bs 1 mark d by the Adjective. oy vo Qual 
e Word is form'd from the Greek, ovy, with, and och, 4“. That there never comes any 2 
: de Caſe but jj þ 
a 


a Vice in the nutritious Juice. that Cuſtom has : 
| yp - 8 ; made Choice of thi re 
. Others wee * to the oozing out of the nutritious Juice Tatius ſay, Fuvare aliquem & wind ploy Thus, the * 

thro' the wounded Parts. Servire quelqu un & ſervir a quelque ch 5 _ Fre, 
7 In the 0 


Van Helmont defines it a kind of tranſparent Mucilage, Spaniſh, the 2 
like — 1 as iſſues from the Legs of T Calf upon — = 6 We indifferent a Datin 
ting off the Feet, | SYNTECTOE, in JE ; ; 

SYNTAGMA, a diſpoſing, or placing of Things in an the Solids of the Bo 8 d 8 alliquation g 
W Manner, : flammations of the Bowels, Colli max, Fo * in k. 

The Word is Greek, ovvTayua. f . wherein a fatty Uliginous is voided wes. . evers, g. 

SYNTAX, in Grammar, the Conſtruction or Connection Stool, See CortiqQuation OY © Excrement Y 
of the Words of a Language into Sentences, or Phraſes, See SYNTHESIS, the campo ion or i 
WornD, SENTENCE, PHRASE, &c. : Things together ; as the __ 4 „ee of ſeven] 

Or, as F. Boufier more accurately defines it, Syntax is the ſeveral fimple Ingredients, &5c pound Medicine 
Manner of conſtructing one Word with another, with regard to The Word is form'd from the Gy K ovy, wi 
the different Terminations thereof, preſcrib'd by the Rules of p0ſitio. ee cn, with, and biry, 


Grammar. See CoxsTRUC T ION and GRAMMAR. SYNTHESIS, in Logic, & | 
i . 1 1 N confound it with Style; to Analyſis. See E cM a Branch of Method, oppofte rh 
ut there is a real Difference, See STYLE. In the an 
The Office of Syzrax, is to conſider the natural Suitable- by Rs 3 * ry * * 
nels of Words with reſpect to one another; in order to make aſſum'd, and Propoſitions . ern , 1 e I 
them agree in Gender, Number, Perſon, Mood, c. by a regular Chain, till we come ke Cor 1 5 Proceedng a.| 
To offend in any of theſe Points, is call'd to offend Such is the Method in Euclid's —— . — 5 
againſt Hyrax: and ſuch kind of Offence, when groſs, is monſtrations of the ancient 2 2 bl 
call'd a Soteciſir; and when more ſlight, a Barbariſm, See ceed from Definitions and Axi 5 a 
SoLE CISM and BARRARIS | 9 en- N een Propoſition 
M. ; Oc. and from thoſe Propoſitions proved, to prove others 
The ſeveral Parts of Speech, are, with regard to Lan- This Method we allo call Compoſition a * 8 
guage, what Materials are with regard to a Building. How Analyſis, which we call Reſolution See C PEN bei 
well prepar'd ſoever they may be, they will never make a Syx "HEs1s, in Grammar, See 81 IB * = 
Houſe, unlefs they be plac'd conformably to the Rules of . Chirurgery e eee e Ls | thr 
Architecture. Tis the Hytar, then, that properly gives the vided Parts are re-united ; as in Wounds Fracture 5 ; | 
Form to the Language; and tis this makes the molt efſen- SYNUSIASTS, or SYNOSIASTS, a Seck of Reid BW i, 
tial Fart of Grammar. | who maintain'd, that there was but one ſingle Nature, aud i185 
There are two Kinds of Syntax ; the one of Concord, one ſingle Subſtance in 7eſuus Chriſt | - 
hy . the Words are to agree in Gender, Number, Caſe, The Synrſiaſts denied, that the Word hed ben 4 Bob 2 
and Perfon. See Cox cok v. ; in the Womb of the Virgin ; but held, that a Part of tie 
The other, of Regimen or Government, wherein one divine Word being detach'd from the reſt, was there chanel a, 
Word governs another, and occaſions ſome Variation therein. into Fleſh and Blood. Thus they tau bt that Jeſus Cr Fa 
See REGIMEN: ; : was conſubſtantial to the Father, not a as to his Divinity | pil 
The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all Lan. but even as to his Humanit and his Bod 10 
guages, as being the natural Series of what is in Uſe almoſt The Word is form'd ra the Greek - with, and wis * 
way © We wo? _ to diſtinguiſh Diſcourſe, Thus, Subſtance. | e | Ty 
the Diſtin&tion, of two Numbers, Singular and Plural, has : 18 
render'd it neceſſary to make the e agree with 5 is a Term uſed for the Zues Venres, bs E f , 
the Adjective in Number ; that is, to make the one ſingular Some will have it from ovy, cum, with, and la, Ari, E Tui 
or plural, when the other is ſo : For, as the Subſtantive is or Amicitia, Love or Friendſhip ; becauſe it proceeds tram boil 
the Subject confuſedly, tho directly, mark'd by the Ad- the inſectious Intercourſes of Lovers in Coition. Otherswil por! 
jective; if the Subſtantive expreſs ſeveral, there are ſeveral have it from the Name of a Shepherd ſo called, who 948 ET 
Subjects to be expreſs'd in that Form by the Adjective: And remarkably afflicted with it. f uri 
by Conſequence it ought to be in the Plural; as Homiues However, ſome Authors of Note uſe the Term ; 1d Viol. 
1 Docti, learned Men: But there being no Termination in Facaſtorius a famous Traliam Phyſician, gives it for we Syro 
| | the Adjective in Erg/jp to diſtinguiſh the Number, it is Title of a fine Poem, which he wrote upon that Diſtempe- WE 77 
1 only imply'd. See NUMBER, : SYPHON. See Siren | f | T 
. The Diſtinction of Maſculine and Feminine Gender, SYRENS, SIRE NES, in Antiquity, Mermaids or certain Y Appl 
obliges the Languages, which have diſtinct Terminations, fabulous Beings repreſented by Ovia, c. as Sea-moniters alle 
1 to have a Concordance or Agreement between the Subſtan- with Womens Faces and Fiſhes Tails; by others | I perot 
j tive and Adjective, in Gender as well as Number: And for with a Plumage of the gayeſt Colours. W Ti 
1 the ſame Rea ſon, the Verbs are to agree with the Nouns They are ſuppoſed to have been the Three Daughters 3 
T7 and Pronouns in Number and Perſon, If at any Time we the River Achelous; and call'd Parthenope, Ligen, ® 3 
1 | meet with any thing that ſeems to contradict theſe Rules, Lencoſia. - think 
| | *tis by a Figure of Speech, 1. e. by having ſome Word Homer only makes mention of T'wo Sprens 3 but on in re 
| | underſtood, or by conſidering the Thoughts rather than the reckon Five. Virgil places them on Rocks, where Lee the & 
0 Words themſelves. Sce GEN DER. are in danger of ſplitting, Pliny makes them inhabit we Fathe 
. The Syntax of Government. on the contrary, is generally montory of Minerva, near the Iſland Capred. Others fixt the. 
. arbitrary; and, on that Account, differs in moſt Languages. in Sicily, near Cape Pelorus. Claudian ſays, they inbab" or M 
| One Language, for Initance, forms their Regimen by harmonious Rocks; that they were charming Monſters; 771 
1 Caſes ; as the Latin and Greek : others ule Particles in lieu that Sailors were wreck'd on their Rocks without Reger, or $y 
„ thereof; as the Tigliſp, Trench, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. See even expir'd in Raptures: Dulce alu Pelago _ Fr fies a 


| Cs and PARTICLE. This Deferintion+ unded on a li 
1 One or two gener al Rules, however, may be here noted, lation of tit Fable 8 —_ Women who 4 
which ES of Uſe in all Languages. 17. That there þired the Shores of Sicily and who, by all the Allure” 
i | is no Nominative Caſe, but has a Relation to ſome Verb, of Pleaſure, ſtopp'd Paſſengers and made them forg 1 
, either expreſs'd or under{tood ; fince we never ſpeak merely Courſe. 8 Explainers of the ancient Fables, . i 
to expreſs what we conceive, but to expreſs what we think the Number and the Names of the Three Syren', "Wis 
been form'd on the Triple Pleaſure of the Senſes, Loe 


Muſic 3 which are the three moſt powerful Means 


ong. | 

b — was hence, that the Greeks fetch d their Etymo- 
© Syren, vis. from owge, a Chain, as if there was no 

log), free ot their Enticement. | ; | 

1 who don't look for ſo much Myſtery in the Fable, 

„ that the Syrens were nothing but certain cloſe 


maintains the Sea, where the Waves whirling furi 
„ the Sea, where the Waves whirling furiouſl 
du, Kir and ſwallow'd up Veſſels that approack's 


ar. 
| = dis. ochers allow them to have been certain Shores 


| tories, where the Winds, by the various Rever- 
3 Echo's, cauſe a kind of Harmony, that ſurprizes 
* {tops Paſſengers. Thig, probably, might be the Origin of 
. Syrens Song, and of the giving the Name of Hreus to 
3 Rocks. The Sculprors an Painters uſually follow 
Ouid's Deſcription 3 but on ſome Medals, we find them 
repreſented with the upper Parts of Women, and the lower, 
1 60 
a Alk. an Inſtrument ſerving to imbibe or ſuck up a 
Quantity of any Fluid, and to expel the ſame with vio- 
| lence. F F OG 
ringe is made of a hollow Cylinder, as ABCD 
(at Hydroftaricks, Fig. 26. ) furniſhed with a little Tube 
at bottom, E F. In this Cylinder, 1s an Embolus, K, made 
or at leaſt cover'd with Leather, or other Matter, that 
| eaſily takes Moiſture ; and fo filling the Cavity of the 
Cylinder, as that no Air or Water may paſs between the 
one and the other. 


bolus drawn out; the Water will aſcend into the Cavity left 
3 by the Embolus : And upon thruſting back the Embolus, it 
vil be violently expell'd again through the Tube E F: And 
W gill, the greater Impetus will the Water be expell'd withal, 
| and to the greater Diſtance, as the Embolus is thruſt down 
wich the greater Force, or the greater Velocity, 
This Aſcent of the Water, the Ancients, who ſuppoſed 
a Plenum, atrributed to Nature's Abhorrence of a Vacuum : 
WW But the Moderns, more reaſonably, as well as more intelligi- 
bly, attribute it to the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere on the 
Surface of the Fluid. See Arr and Vacvun. 
For, by drawing up the Embolus, the Air left in the 
| Cavity of the Cylinder muſt be exceedingly rarified ; ſo that 
being no longer a Counter-balance to the Air incumbent on the 
Surface of the Fluid; that prevails, and forces the Water 
through the little Tube, up into the Body of the Syringe. 
ln effect, a Syringe is only a fimple Pump, and the Water 
© aſcends in it on the ſame Principle, as in the common ſuck- 
ing Tump; whence it follows, that Water will not be raiſed 
in a Syringe, to a Height exceeding 31 Feet. See Pune 
and SUCTION» . 
SrriNGEs are of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine and Chi- 
E rurgery. By them Clyſters are adminiſtred: Injections of 
| medicinal Waters, Sc. made into Wounds, Sc. They alſo 


W dried Veſſels of the Parts of Animals, to ſhew the * 
fition, Texture, Ramifications, &c. thereof. See IN- 
W JECTION. | 
= The Word is form'd from the Latin, Srinx, Pipe. 
| SYROP, in Pharmacy, an agreeable Liquor, or Compo- 
W fition, of a moderately thick Confiſtence, extracted from 
F Juices, Tinctures, or Waters of Fruits, Flowers, or Herbs 


bor Health or Pleaſure. 
There are various Kinds of Syrops, denominated from the 
various Fruits, c. they are extracted from; as Syrop of 
Violets, of Elder, of Wormwood, of Poppies, Sc. Emeric 
Heros, Lienteric and Antinephritic Syrops, &c. Cholagague, 
2 hlegmagogue Syrops, &c. ; 
The rep of Sapor is a Syrop, the Baſe whereof is 
Apples, with Juices of Bugles, Annis, Saffron, &c. thus 
ad from $7por King of Perſia, who overcame the Em- 
Peror Valerian, ſuppos d to be the Inventer thereof. 
The Word, Menage derives from the Latin Syropus, of 
dhe Aab Schirab, which fignifies Potion. Others derive it 
5 from the Greek, ovgw, I draw, and 37 , Juice. Skinner 
WJ thinks the Word might come from the Greek Sveles, Syria, 
n regard theſe Kinds of Liquors were much in Uſe amon 
the Syrians, a very delicate People; tho he thinks it ſhoul 
näher be deriv'd from the Arabic Siruph, which ſignifies 
dhe tame Thing as Syrop, or from Sark or Sirab, a Potion, 
or Medicinal Drink. 
D. Herbelot obſerves, that the Words Syrop, and Sherbet, 
iber, all come from the Arabic, Scharab, which ſigni- 
any Kind of Drink in the general. See SHERBET, 


SYRop of Akemes SCARLET: 
YROP of Diacodium D1acopivm. 
YROP of Capillaries 8e CAPILLARAIES. 
SYROP of Lemon © \Cirron. 
SYRoP of Sugar MorLossEs, 
SYROP of Violets V10LETS. 


[! 


If. then, the little Tube F be put in Water, and the Em. 


ſerve to — ray colour'd Liquors, melted Wax, c. into the 


3 boil'd, and ſeaſon'd with Sugar, or Honey; and taken either 


* 8Y88AROOSIS, m Anaony, u danger Dias 
the Kind of Ane « bd 1 82 


2H18Is. . 
The YyJavcofis is a natural Union of two Bones, by Means 
8 0 Mace Such is that of the Os Hyoides, and 


1 The Word is Greek, compounded of oö, with, and bugk, 


eſh, 

SYSTEM, in the general, a certain Aſſemblage. or Chai. 
of Principles and Concluſions : Or the Whole of — 5 Docene 
the ſeveral Parts whereof are bound together, follow or 
de ng 7 5 1 

e Word is form'd of t ' Sicrhaz, Com 
* he Greek, Sine, Compo- 
In this Senſe, we ſay, a Syſtem of Philoſophy z a Syſtems 
4 Motion; a Syſtem of Fevers, p 4 The Bibines Rae 

amed abundance of Syſtems of Grace: The Syſtems of in- 
rermeatate Science, and Preactermination, are invented to ex- 
plain that of Grace. See GR Ack, Cc. | 

Among Phyſicians, ſome follow the Syſtem of Alcali and 
Acid; others that of the four Qualities, £9c, Dr. Woodwar 
accounts for moſt Things on his Syſtem of the Bile. 

Des Cartes's Syſtem is held very deſtructive to Religion. 
See CAR TESIANISM, CAusk, Oc. . 

Gaſſendi renewed the ancient Syſtem of Atoms; which was 
that of Democritns, followed by Epicurus, Lucretius, Ec. 
See CORPUSCULAR, 

Sir 1/aac Newton's Doctrine of Colours; M. Leibni's 
Protegea, and ſome Diſcourſes of M. Juſſeu, to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, to ſhew that there are Bodies, whoſe Parts 
are not to be deſtroy d by any natural Agents; are very fa- 
vourable to the Sem of Gaſſendi. See Atom. 

Experiments are the Materials of Syſtems: An Infinity are 
required to build one. See ExrERIMEN r. 

SYSTEM, in Aſtronomy, an Hypotheſis or Suppoſition of 
a certain Order, and Arrangement of the ſeveral Parts of the 
Univerſe ; whereby Aſtronomers explain all the Phænomena, 
or Appearances of the heavenly Bodies, their Motions, 
Changes, &c. call'd, alſo, the Oyſtem of the World, and the 
Soar Syſtem. See Wok rp. 

Syſtem and Hypotheſis, have the ſame Signification unleſs, 
perhaps, F be a more particular Syſtem ; and Syſtem 
a more general Hypotheſis. See HxPOTHESIò. 

Some late Authors, indeed, furniſh a freſher Diſtinction: 
An Hypotheſis, ſay they, is a mere Suppoſition, vr Fiction; 
founded rather on Imagination, than Reaſon : A Syſtems is 
only built on the firmeſt Ground, and raiſed by the ſevereſt 
Rules: Tis founded on Aſtronomical Obſervations, and 
Phyſica 1 Cauſes, and confirm d by Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions. 

The moſt celebrated Syſtems of the World, are the Prolo- 
magic, and the Copernican;z to which may be added, the 
Tychonic : The Oeconomy of each whereof, is as follows; 

Prolomaic Sys TEM places the Earth at Reſt, in the Centre 
of the Univerſe ; and makes the Heavens revolve round the 
ſame from Eaſt to Weſt, and carry all the heavenly Bodies, 
Stars and Planets along with them, See ProroMAIc. 
For the Order, Diſtances, &5c. of the ſeveral Bodies in this 
Syltem, ſee Plate Aſtronomy, Fig. 43. 1 

The principal Aſſerters of this A 55 are Ariſtotle, Hip- 
e Ptolomy, and many of the old Philoſophers, followed 

y the whole World, for a great Number of Ages; and ſtill 
adhered to in ſome of our Univerſities, and other Places, 
where free Philoſophizing is excluded: But the late Improve- 
ments have 2 it out of all Countenance; and we don't 
even want Demonſtration againſt it. See EARTH, Cc. 

Copernican 8xS TEM, places the Sun at reſt, nearly in the 
Centre of the Syſterz ; excepting for a vertiginous Motion 
about his own Axis. See Su. 


Around him, move from Weſt to Eaſt, in ſeveral Orbits, 


firſt Mercury, then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Fupiter and 
Saturn. See PLANET, 5 

About the Earth, in a peculiar Orbit, moves the Moon; 
accompanying the Earth, in its whole Progreſs round the 
Sun. See Moo. | | : 

And after the ſame Manner, do four Satellites move round 
Jupiter; and Five round Saturn. See SATELLITES, 

Athwart the planetary Space do the Comets move round 
the Sun; only in very excentrick Orbits, probably Para bola's, 
in one of whoſe Foci is the Sun, See Comer, 

At an immenſe Diſtance beyond the Planetary and Cometary 
Spaces, are the fix d Stars, which have all a proper Motion 
from Weſt to Eaſt. See STAR. , | 

The Solar or Planetary Syſtem, is uſually confined to 
narrower Bounds : The Stars, by their immenſe Diſtance, and 
the little Relation they appear to bear to us, being reputed no 
Part thereof. Tis highly probable, that each Star, is, itſelf, 
a Sun; and the Centre of a particular Syſtem, ſurrounded 
with a Company of Planets, &c. which, in different Periods, 
and at different Diſtances, perform their Courſes round their 
reſpective Sun; and are enlighten'd, warm'd and cheriſh'd, 
Ec. thereby: Hence we have a very magnificent Idea of the 


LT 1 World, 
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World, and the Immenſity thereof: Hence ariſes a Syſtem of 
ns. See UNIVERSE. | 

The planetary Syſtem, here deſcribed, is the moſt ancient 
in the World. Twas the firſt that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Traly by Pythagoras; whence, for many 
Ages, it was call'd the Yythagorian Syſtem. It was followed 
by Plato, Archimedes, Oc. but loſt under the Reign of the 
Peripatetic Philoſophy ; till happily retrieved above 200 Years 
ago by Nic. Copernicus; whence its new Appellation, of 

Pernican Syſtem. See COPERNICAN. 
For the Oeconomy of the Copernican Syſtem ; ſee the Scheme 
thereof, Tab, Aſtronomy, Fig. 44- 

Tychonic 8 vs r EM j in fnoſt feſpects, coincides with the Coper- 
nican; except in this, that, ſuppoſing the Earth to be fix'd, 
its Orbit is omitted, and in lieu thereof, the Sun's Orbit is 
drawn round the Earth, and made to interſe& the Orbit of 
Mars; that Mars may be nearer the Earth than the Sun. 
But as there is not any Reaſon, or Foundation in Nature, for 
ſuch a manifeſt Shift ; and as the Author was only led thereto, 
from a ſuperſtitious Perſuaſion, that to ſuppoſe the Sun at 
Reſt, and the Earth to move, is contrary to Scripture ; the 
true Syſtem is not much prejudiced hereby. See EAR TR. 

For the Order and Oeconomy of the Tychonic Syſtem ; ſee 


the Scheme in Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 45. 
SysTEM, in Poetry, is a certain Hypotheſis, from which the 


Poet is never to recede; e. gr. Having made his Choice either in 
the Fables of the Heathens, or in Chriſtianity; he muſt always 
diſtinguiſn between the Two; and never mix ſuch different 
Ideas in the ſame Poem. Thus, after invoking Apollo and the 
Muſes, he muſt bid adieu to the 8 of Chriſtianity, and 
not confound the two Syſtems. The Fabulous Stile, indeed, is 
the Gayer and more Figurative ; but a Pagan God makes but 
a miſerable Figure in a Chriſtian Poem. The Syſtem of Poetry, 
Boutours obſerves, is, itſelf, wholly Fabulous and Pagan. 
SysTEM, in Muſic, a compound Interval; or an Interval 


compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed, of ſeveral leſſer ; ſuch 


is the Octave, £&c. See INTERVAL. 

The Word is borrowed from the Ancients, who call a 

ſimple Interval, Diaſtem, and a Compound one Syſtem. 
s there is not any Interval in the Nature of Things; 
ſo we can conceive any given Interval, as compoſed of, or 
ual to the Sum of ſeveral others. This Diviſion of Inter- 
vals, therefore, only relates to Practice; ſo that a Syſtem is 
property an Interval, which is actually divided in Practice, 
and where, along with the Extremes, we conceive always ſome 
intermediate Terms. The Nature of a Syſtem will be very 
plain, by conceiving it an Interval, whoſe Terms are in Practice, 
taken either in immediate Succeſſion ; or the Sound is made 
to riſe and fall, from the one to the other, by touching ſome 
intermediate Degrees; ſo that the whole is a Syſtem or Com- 
poſition of all the Intervals, between one Extreme and the other. 
Syſtems of the ſame Magnitude, and conſequently of the ſame 
Degree of Concord and Diſcord, may yet differ in reſpect of 
their Compoſition ; as containing and being actually divided 
into more or fewer Intervals: And when they are equal in that 
reſpect, the Parts may differ in Magnitude, Laſtly, when 
they conſiſt of the ſame Parts, or lefler Intervals, they may differ 
as to the Order and Diſpoſition thereof between the two Ex- 
tremes. 

There are ſeveral Diſtinctions of Syſtems; the moſt re- 
markable is, into Conciunous and Inconcinnous. 

Concinnous Syſtems, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch Parts, as are 
fit for Muſic, and thoſe Parts, placed in ſuch an Order between 
the Extremes, as that the Succeſſion of Sounds, from one Ex- 
treme to the other, may have a good Effect. See Con- 
CINNOUS. | | | 

Inconcinnous Syſtems, are thoſe, where the fimple Interyals 
are Inconcinnus, or ill diſpoſed betwixt the Extremes. 

A Syſtem, again, is either Particular or Univerſal. An 
univerſal Syſtem, is that which contains all the particular 
Syſtems belonging to Mufic ; and makes what the Ancients 
call the Diagramma, and we the rale of Muſic. See SCALE. 

The Ancients alſo diſtinguiſh Syſtems into Perfect and 
Imterſect. The Diſdiapaſon, or double Octave, was reckon'd 
the perfect Syſtem, becauſe within its Extremes, are contained 
Examples of all the ſimple and original Concords, and in all 
the Variety of Order wherein their concinnous Part ought to 
be taken; which Variety conſtitutes what they call the Spectes 
or Figures of Conſonances. | 
1 All os Syſtems, leſs than the Diſdiapaſon, were reckoned 

inperfect. 

The double Octave was alſo called the Syſtema Maximum, 
and Immutatum ; becauſe they took it to be the greateſt Ex- 
tent or Difference of Time that we could go in making Melody; 
though ſome added a Fifth to it, for the greateſt Syſiem: But 
the Diapaſon, or fimple Octave, was reckon'd the moſt perfect, 
with — — to the Agreement of its Extremes; ſo that how 
many Octaves ſoever were puti nto the greateſt Syſtern, they were 


— 


of, conſtituted the Genera Melodic, 


all to be conſtituted or ſub-diyi N 

So that when we know how de te fir 50 
the Nature of the Diagramma or Scale « 1 0 
| hich were 
anto Species. See GENERA and oy were ſub. gin 

SYSTOLE, in Medicine, 228 2 
and Arteries of an Animal. See ys on of the Near 
The Stole of the Heart is well = . Aurzzl. 
Lower, who ſhews, that the Heart i counted for þ 
Fibres whereof are acted on like thoſe. +30 Muſe, th 
by Means of certain Branches of the ej he other Mud 
inſerted into it, which bring the Ani ar of Nerz 
Brain hither. By a Flux of theſe $5; 18 inn 
Fibres of the Heart are inflated and N the 
Length of the Heart diminiſh'd_ its Breadr xx" 
increas'd, the Capacity of the Ventricles a 
—_ e of 1 dil l i * 

ut up by means of t eir Valves, and the conta 9 ein 
e expreſs'd into the Orifices of > yg you * 

And this we call the Zogox q, or : 
the oppoſite State to which is 1 the Hear, 
ow 0 Bu * See DIAS TOL k. Hale, or Plan 

r. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's 
coſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm, —— ws inter. 
2 the Blood a P aſſage from the right Ve wa ae, by 

eart, to the left thro the Lungs, to which diele of the 
otherwiſe paſs : By which Means, the Oppoſition dh. f 
contain'd in that Ventricle muſt neceſſarily have : 10 B 
Conſtruction, is taken off. See ConTaacrion, I 

Lower and Drake make the Syſtole the natural St; 
Action of the Heart, and the Diaſtcle the viol _—y 
Boerhaave, on the contrary, makes the Syſtale — f Ira 
_ 28 157 natural State. "I 

N, a Term purely S ; 
nifying 600 Men, or Men worth 2 Shillings, tel is 

n the Time of our Saxon Anceſtors, all Men were nk 
into three Claſſes ; the Joe, the middle, and the Holt. 
and were valu'd according to their Claſs: that if any 12 
were done, Satisfaction might be made to the Vina 
v_- on the Man it was done to, 

e /oweſt were call'd Tyhindemen, 4. d. v 
Shillings ; dhe middle, 3 py 2 yy 
22 z and the higheſt, Zvelfhingemen, i. e. valued at 1209 

IIIings. 

SYZYGY, in Aſtronomy, a Term equally uſed fot the 
Conjunction and Oppoſition of a Planet with the Sun, See 
oo bo 2 e | 

e Word is form'd from the Greek, ow, Coninunftic, 

On the Phenomena and Circumſtances Sir Sogn, 
great Part of the Lunar Theory depends. See Moon. 

For, 19. It is ſhewn in the Phyfical Aſtronomy, tht 
the Force which diminiſhes the Gravity of the Mon 
in the SyS9g7es, is double that which increaſes it in the 
Quadrature: So that in the Syz5gies the Gravity of tie 
Moon from the Action of the Sun is diminiſh'd by a Part, 
which is to the whole Gravity as x to 89,36; for in te 
Quadratures, the Addition of Gravity is to the whole Cn - 
vity as 1 to 178, 73. See „ ar ek 

29. In the Syugies, the diſturbing Force is direAly as the 
Diſtance of the Moon from the Earth, and inverſely as the 
Cube of the Diſtance of the Earth from the Sun, And 2 
the Syzggies, the Gravity of the Moon towards the Ta, 
receding from its Centre, is more diminiſh'd, than accor 
to the inverſe Ratio of the Square of the Diſtance fron 
2 Centre. 3 in the Motion of the docs ns 
Y g to the Quadrature, the Gravity of the 9100 © 
wards the Eant As continually 1 and the Moon" 
continually retarded in its Motion ; and in the Motion 
the Quadratures to the Syz5gies, the Moon's Gravity 7 
tinually diminiſh'd, and its Motion in its Orbit ace 
See GRAvITx. | T7” 

3*. Further, in the Syzygies the Moon's Orbit of Cir 
round the Earth, is more convex than in the Quads; 
for which Reaſon the Moon is leſs diſtant from the Zanb # 
the former than the latter. When the Moon is in the 
gies, her Apfides go backwards, or are retrograde. See (* 
BIT, APSIDES — RE TROORADATTOx. 1 

When the Moon is in the SyZygies, the Nodes mor he- 
Antecedentia faſteſt ; then flower and flower, till the) 
comms at reſt when the Moon is in the Quadratutes 
.VODE. . 

Laſtly, When the Nodes are come to the Hedge 5 
Inclination of the Plane of the Orbit is leaſt of all 8 | 
CLINA TION. | ln ea 

Add, that theſe ſeveral Irregularities are not qu, 
but all ſomewhat greater in the Conjuncio 


28 
e Oppoſition. See Disruz side Force, Oe. 


A Conſonant, and the nineteenth Letter in the 
Alphabet. See LETTER. 
he 7, in Sound, bears a near Reſemblance to 
9 the D, for which Reaſon they are often put for 
each other; and Quintilian even rallies thoſe who ſcrupled to 
write the one indifferently for the other; as at for az, ſer 
| for ſed, Haut for haud, Ec. — 
The T is one of the five Conſonants which the Abbot 4 
| Nargeats calls Palatal, and which are D-T, G. K, and N: 
The four firſt whereof have the ſame Relation to each other, 
as the Labials g- P and Y-F have. D, for Inſtance, baving 
dbe ſame Relation to 75 that & has to P, or V to FE See 
L. 
1 5 7 the ſame Author obſerves, is a Letter of a firong 
Sound; fo that a feeble one cannot be pronounc'd before 
it: Thus to form the Supine of rego, the 7 of tum 
changes the I, and ſtrengthens it to the Sound of a c; ſo 
that we ſay rectum; as in the preterperfe& Tenſe yex!, 
which we pronounce rekſi. 
= 7 among the Ancients was uſed as a Numeral Letter, 
| Gonifying 160 5 according to the Verſe, 


T quoque centenos & Sexaginta tenebit. 


When a Daſh was added a- top, thus, T, it ſignify'd 160,000: 
E” When the Tribunes approv'd of the Decrees of the 8e 
nate, the teſtify'd their Conſent by ſubſcribing a T. 
T, in Muſic, is ſometimes uſed to mark the Tenor. See 
OR, | | 
75 alſo a Mark, or Brand, which by Statute 4 Hen. 7. 
| every Perſon convicted of any Felony, fave Murther, and 
dAdmitted to the Benefit of the Clergy, ſhall be mark'd 
vital, on the Brawn of the left Thumb. See ST1GMaA. 
T, or Tav, in Heraldry, is a kind of Croſs potent, or 
W truncated ; found in all the Armories of the Commanders 
| of the Order of St. Anthony. See Cross. 
The T, Tau, azure, is ſeen in Arms above 400 Years old: 
Its Origin, according to ſome Authors, is taken from the 
@ Apocalypſe ; where the ſame is a Mark that the Angel im- 


a aa. 


Þ repreſent a Crutch; a Symbol proper enough for this Order, 
which was ſworn to Hoſpitality. But the Truth, F. Me- 
8 ne{rier obſerves, is, that 'tis the Top of a Greek Croſs. 
The Biſhops and Abbots of the Greek Church wear it 
WE fill; and if it be found on the Habit of St. Anthony, tis 
BW only to ſhew that he was an Abbot. 

Y ABACCO. See Topacco. 

= TABBY, in Commerce, a kind of coarſe Taffity, water'd. 
it is manufactured like the common Taffaty, excepting 
chat *tis ſtronger and thicker both in the Woof and Warp. 
Cee TArrarv. 

Tue Watering is given it by means of a Calender, the 
Rolle whereof are of Iron or Copper, varioufly raven, 
WW which bearing unequally on the Stuff, render the Surface 
WE thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect the Rays of Light diffe- 
We rently, See CALERND ER. | 

= TABBYING, the paſſing a Stuff under the Calender, to 
make a Repreſentation of Waves thereon; as on a Tabby. 
See CALENDER, 5 

'Tis uſual to rabby Mohairs, Ribbonds, Oc. 

i Tabbying is perform'd without the Addition of any Water 
er Dye; and furniſhes the modern Philoſophers with a 
WT ftrong Proof, that Colours are only Appearances. Sec 
Coroux. n 

= TABELLA, or TABLETTE, in Pharmacy, a ſolid E- 
5 leftuary, or Compoſition of ſeveral Drugs, made up dry, 
ud form'd into little Squares; more uſually call'd Lozerges. 
ee LozENOE. _ 

We Powders, Confections, Fruits, Salts, £9c. are diſſolv'd, 
in Sugar, and made into Tabulæ; as thoſe of the Juice of 
We Liquorice for Colds, Ec. 

= We have Cordial, Stomachic, Aperitive, Hepatic, c. 
WE ablerres, Jellies and Broths are ſometimes reduc'd into 
WT 7 allerres, to be carty'd in the Pocket, There are Tablettes of 
Be anus Chriſti, or Sugar of Roſes pearled. Tabellæ Magna. 
itatis, are thoſe taken iy Face old Men, when match'd 
Vith young Wives, to affiſt and bear them out in the 
Affair of Generation. 155 

= TABELLION, TABELLIO. TABULARIUS, in the 
Jona Law, a kind of Officer often confounded with Nora. 
= Norarins. | | | 
et did the two differ in this ; that the Notaries only 
* drew up, and kept the Minutes of Acts and Inſtruments on 
er, and in Notes, or Short-hand ; whereas the 7 abelli- 
j i deliver'd them engroſs d on Parchment, in full executory 
am. The fame put the Seals to Contracts, and render d 
em authentic, 


TAB [ 


| preſſes on the Foreheads of the Elect. Others take it to 


. : 


The Domeſtic Clerks of theſe 7abeZioes, Who! at fob 
wrote under them, in Proceſs of Time came wb 410 
* 8 Ls Ge 

Paſquier obſerves, that the TabeNliones at Rome were 
wee, Slaves, appointed for the keeping of Contracts Len 
between private 14 According to 2. eau, a Contract 
wrote by a Notary, was not perfect or obl atory, till the 
Tabellio had wrote it fair; after which the Patties ſubſcrib't 
it, i. e. they wrote at Bottom that they apptov'd the Con- 
tents ; for Signatures were not then in Uſe. See $16- 
Ken, Tibcllicouri afis is rage 0. 

— Cuoniam ionum uſis in ie non 
habetur, propter quod magis ad Sigilla Aubentica credi e 
neceſſi, ut eorum Copia facilius habeatur, ſtatuimus ut Sigil- 
tum habeant non ſolum Archiepiſcdpi, & epiſcopi ſed eorum 
Officinales, See S RAL. 

TABERNACLE, among the Jes, the Place Whireiti 
the Ark of the Covenant was lodg'd ; both while they were 
in Tents, during their Journey from gt; and when fix d 
in Jeruſalem, and the Ark kept in the Temple. 

Philo deſcribes the Fewiſh Tabernacle thus: It was a 
Building compos'd of 48 Cedar Boards, lined with maſſive 
Gold ; under each whereof was a Silver Stand, or Foot, and 
at the Top a Capital of Gold: It was encompaſs'd with ten 
Pieces of rich Tapiſtry, of different Colours, Purple, Scar- 
let, Hyacinth, Sc. The Length of the Tabernacle was 30 
Cubits; its Breadth ro, Zoſephus ſays 12. Set Arx. . 

The Ark was placed in a ſecret Oratory, in the Middle of 
this Tabernacle ; and was gilt both within- ſide and without: 
the Top whereof, being a Kind of Lid, was call d Propitia- 
tory, becauſe it appeas'd the Wrath of God. 


It was encompaſs'd with ſeveral Veils, ſtretch'd oper it, 


with Hooks, and Buckles of Gold. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Tabernaculum, a Tent: 

Feaſt of TABEKRNACERS. See ScxforEOGIA. 

TaBtrNAcLE has alſo been uſed of late for a fort of 
temporary Church, or Chapel, contriv'd to ſerve the imme- 
diate. Purpoſes of the Pariſhioners, &9c. while theit propet 
Church is Repairing, Rebuilding, ot the like, 

TABES, in Medicine, a general Name for Conſumptions of 
all Kinds. See Coxsvurriox, ParTarss, Arkornr, Oo. 

TABES Dorſalis, is a kind, or rather a Degree of Con- 
ſumption : ptoceeding ſometimes from an — * Applica- 
tion to Venery. | I | 55 

The Patient has neither a Fever, not Loſs of Appetite ; 
but a Senſation, as if there were a Number of Piſmires run- 
ning from the Head, down the Spinal Marrow; and when 
he evacuates, either by Urine, or Stool, there flows a liquid 
Matter like Semen. | 

After any violent Exerciſe his Head is heavy; and his 
Ears tingle ; and at length he dies of a Lipyria, i. e. a Fever; 
where the external Parts are cold; and the internal burn at 
the ſame time. See LIT TRI. . 

TABLATURE, in Anatomy, a Diviſion or parting of the 
Scull into two Tables. See CRANIuM. | 

TazrLAaruRE, in Muſicy in the general, is, when, to ex- 


preſs the Sounds, or Notes of a Compoſition, we uſe Letters 


of the Alphabet, or Cyphers, or any other Characters, not 
uſual in the modern Muſic, See Score. OS 

But in its ſtricter Senſe, Tablature is the Manner of 
Writing a Piece for a Lute, Theorba, Guitarre, Baſs-Viol, 
or the like ; which is done by Writing on ſeveral parallel 


Lines (each whereof repreſents a String of the Inſtrument) 


certain Letters of the Alphabet; whereof, A marks that the 
String is to be ſtruck open, 7. e. without, putting the Fin- 
ger of the left Hand on the Head; B ſhews, that one of 
the Fingers is to be put on the firſt Stop; C on the ſecond; 
D on the third, c. See WRITINe of Muſir. ED 

The Tablature of the Lute is wrote in Letters of the Al- 

habet; that of the Harpſichord in the common Notes. See 

Lors. HARPSICRHORD, c. W og 

TABLE, Tabula, a Moveable, uſually made of Wood, 
or Stone, ſupported on Pillars, or the like ; for the commo- 
dious Reception of Things placed thereon, » , X 

Moſes made a Table in the Tabernacle for the laying of 
the Shew-Bread upon; deſcrib'd by Phi/o Fuaens as two 
Cubits long, one broad, and one and half high. Among 
Chriſtians, the Table, or Lord's Table, ſignifies the Sacra- 
ment of the Euchariſt. See Eucnyarisrt, 

| Round TanLE : Knights of the Round Table, a military 

Order, ſuppos'd to have been inſtituted by Arthur firſt King 
of the Hritons, in the Year 516. See Knicnr, | 

They are ſaid to have been 24 in Number; all pick d 
from among the braveſt of the Nation. 

The Roumd Table, which gave them their Title, was an In- 
vention of that Prince, to avoid Diſputes about the upper and 
lower End ; and to take away all Emulation as to Places. 


Teſy 


TAB 


Lefty aſſures us, he has ſeen the Table at Wincheſter ; At 
leaſt, ſays he, if we may believe the Keepers thereof, who 


{till ew it with a deal of Solemnity. He adds, that the 


Names of a great Number of Knights wrote around it, ſeem 
to confirm the Truth of the Tradition. 


Larrey, and ſeveral other Authors, make no Scruple to 


relate this Fable, as Matter of Hiſtory: but that 'tis Fable 
is certain; F. Papebroch having ſhewn, that there was no 
ſuch Thing as an Order of Knights before the VIth Cen- 


tu . , a 
— obſerves, that the Table at Wincheſter is of a 

Structure much more modern than the VIth Century. "Tis 

added, that Arthur himſelf is no more than a fabulous Prince. 
In effect, the Round Table does not appear to have been 
any military Order, but rather a kind o 2 military 

Exerciſe, between two Perſons, arm'd with Lances. Several 
Authors ſay, that Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, renew'd it. 
See Marthew Paris, the Abbot Juſtiniani, and F. Helyot. 

Paulus ꝓouius ſays, twas under the Empire of Frederic 
nab that the Knights of the Roumd Table firſt began 
to be talk d of: Others attribute their Origin to the Factions 
of the Guelphs and Gibellins. K. Edvard built a Houſe 
call'd the Round Table, the Court whereof was 200 Foot in 

Diameter. | 

TanLt, in Architecture, a ſmooth ſimple Member, or 

Ornament, of various Forms ; but moſt uſually in that of a 
ws Square. 

A Projefling Table, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the 

Naked of the Wall, Pedeſtal, or other Matter it adorns, 
Rated Table, is that which is hollow'd in the Die of a 
Pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſs'd 
with a Moulding. ------ Razed Table, an Emboſſment in a 
Frontiſpiece, for the putting an Inſcription or other Orna- 
ment in Sculpture, This is what M. Perrault underſtands 
by Abacus in Vitruvius. Crown'd Table, that cover'd 
with a Cornice, and wherein is cut a Baſſo Relievo, or a 
Piece of black Marble incruſtated for an Inſcription. ----- 
Ruſticated Table, that which is pick'd, and whole Surface 
ſeems rough, as in Grotto's, £5c. . 

Plain TazLt, a Surveying Inſtrumenk. See Prain 
Table. | 

TaBLE, in Perſpective, is a plain Surface, ſuppos'd to be 
tranſparent, and perpendicular to the Horizon. See PER- 
SPECTIVE. 

Tis always imagin'd to be plac'd at a certain Diſtance 
between the Eye and Objects, for the Objects to be repre- 
ſented thereon by means of vidual Rays paſling from every 
Point thereof, thro' the Table to the Eye. | 

Whence it is alfo call'd Perſpective Plane. See Prank. 

TABLE, in Anatomy. The Cranium is faid to be com- 

'd of two Tables, or Laminæ, i. e. tis double; as if 
it conſiſted of two Bones, laid one over another. See CRA- 

NIUM-. 

Tazrt of Pythagoras, call'd alſo Multiplication Taz, 
is a Square, form'd of an hundred leſſer Squares, or Cells, 
containing the Products of the ſeveral Digits, or fimple Num- 
bers, multiply*d by each other. See MouLTiPLICA TION. 

As *tis abſolutely neceſſary, thoſe who learn Arithmetic 
have the ſeveral Multiplications contain'd in this Table, off 
by Heart; we have thought fit to /ſubjoin it here: with an 
Example, to ſhew the Manner of uſing it. : 


| TazrR of Pythagoras, or Multiplication TABTR. 
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Erample: Suppoſe it were requit'd to know the Product 
of 6 multiply'd by 8: Look for 6 in the firſt horizontal 
Column, beginning with 1; then look for 8 in the firſt 
perpendicular Column, beginning likewiſe with 1; the 
Square or Cell wherein the perpendicular Column from 6, 
meets with the horizontal one from 8, contains the Product 


requir'd, vis. 48. 


LTausef the Twelve T anus, were the firſt Set of Laws 
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After the Expulſion of the Kings, as the R "7M 


without any fix d, certain Syſtem of La 


OMAns wen 
ample enough to take in the various Cats ot des 
between AN Perſons; *twas reſolved + tat mipht 61 
and wiſelt Laws of the Greek. o acht th 
ne Hermodorus was firſt appoi 
and the — afterwards forms bo to Tha © then; 
into Ten Tables. After a world © Care wr they 
they were at length enacted and confirm'q b ch Applet 
an Aſſembly of the People, in the Vear of * e denate,2n 
The following Year, they found ſome Thi 4 
therein, which they ſupplied from the Laws of Yom 
Kings of Rome, and from certain Cuſtoms, whi 7 former 
had authoriz d; theſe being engraven on Two a long Uf 
2 2 8 Z ables, ſo famous * l b 
uriſprudence ; the Source and Foundati whe 
* rial "See Cee Law, Re Te Gil 
e Laws of the I welve Tables, were alſo calld 7 
viral Laws, from the Officers entruſted wi whos 
= See 7 _ IR. | no: Compol 
is great Pity, this Syſtem of Law ſhoul J 
thro * B Time: We have, now, e e 
a few Fragments diſperſed in divers Authors, 7. Gothefrigh | 
collected them together, and we have them in Reſins a 
ſome other Authors. The Latin is very old and barbam 
and remarkably obſcure. 
„New Tanks, Tabule Nove, an Edict occafionally pl. 
liſn'd in the Roman Commonwealth, for the aboliſhing al 
Kinds of Debts, and annulling all Obligations, 
It was thus call'd, in regard all antecedent Act hy 
deſtroy'd, there were nothing but new ones to take Place 
Tak, among Jewellers. A Table Diamond, or ode 
precious Stone, is that whoſe upper Surface is quite flat; and 
only the Sides cut in Angles : In which Senſe, a Diamond cu 
2 is uſed in oppoſition to a Diamond cut Facerniſ, 
IAMOND. 
TABLE of Glaſs. See CasE of Glaſs. 
TABLE is alſo an Index or Repertory, put at the Begining 
or End of a Book, to direct the Reader to any Paſlages k 
my have occaſion for. See IN DEx. 
hus we ſay, Table of Matters: Table of Authors qutel; 
Table of Chapters, &c. Tables, of themſelves, ſometing 
make large Volumes; as that of Daois on the Civil ad 
Canon Laws. Tables of the Bible, are call d Concordaucti 
See CONCORDANCE. | 
TABLE Rents. See BoRD Lands. a 
Tazrx of Houſes, among Aftrologers, are certain Jil 
ready drawn up for the Aſſiſtance of Practitioners in dit 
Art, for the . "has or drawing of Figures or Schemes, 
 TazrLts, in Mathematicks, are certain Syſtems of Nm. 
bers, calculated to be ready at Hand for the expeditn 
Aftronomical, Geometrical, Sc. Operations. 7: 
Aſtronomical TakLEs, are Computations of the Motins 
Places and other Phænomena of the Planets, both Prin 
and Secundary, See Pl. Ax ET, SATELLITE and _ 
The oldeſt Aſtronomical Tables, are the Prolemat, g 
in Prolomy's Almageſt ; but theſe no longer agree " 
the Heavens, See ALMAGEST. i te 
In 1252, Aphonſus XI. King of Caſtile, undertoo f 
Correcting them, chiefly by the Aſſiſtance of Tſadc . 
ew; and ſpent 400000 Crowns therein. Thus wap 
e Tables, to which that Prince himſelf pr 
reface. | oy 
But the Deficiency of theſe was ſoon civ'd by ha 
zachius and Regiomontanus; upon which R r 
and after him Waltherus and Narnerus, applied 07 
— cceleſtial 8 for — — amen 5 
ut Death prevented any Progreſs therein. 5 
Co . in his Books of the Cœleſtial Rn 
ſtead of the Alphonſine Tables, gives others ot U Ole 
culation from the later, and partly from his own, 
tions. ; Dol Nuit 
From Copernicus's Obſervations, and Theorics Han! 
zoldus afterwards compiled the Prutenic Tables 
been printed ſeveral Times, and in ſeveral Places. caſh 
Tycho de Brahe, even in his Youth, becam N 
the Deficiency of the Prutenic Tables; W Vioour 
termined him to apply himſelf with ſo much 5 to ado 
leſtial Obſervation. Yet all he did thereby, fam, 
the Motions of the Sun and Moon 3 though | Planets pu 
from the ſame, to the Theories of the 2 of tbeit M. 
liſh'd in his Aironůumia Danica, added 1 Jer, Ut 
tions; now call d the Daniſs Tables; and e Tb 
from the ſame, in 1627, publiſh'd the Ruaf | 
which are now much efteem'd. a 


4 


afterwards, Auno 1650, turned into another 

| Theſe 2 Cunitia, whoſe Aſtronomical Tables, com- 
orm, 45 the Effect of Kepler's Phyſical Hypotheſis, are 
bang eaſy, and ſatisfy all the hænomena, without 
Trouble of Calculation, or any Mention of Logarithm s; 
bY "rhe Rudul plin Calculus is here greatly improved, 
rea made a like Attempt in his Aſtronomical Inſtitu- 
 wbliſh'd in 1676 ; and the like did J. Bap. Morini, 
wo Abridgment of the Ruaolphin Tables was prefix d to 
inv 

195" eins, indeed, endeavour'd to diſcredit the Nuaol- 
5 . and fram'd N ny Tables, as he calls them, 
: Tae heavenly Motions; but his Attempt was never much 
WW... by the Aſtronomers; and our N fog Horrox, 
; = an abundant Check to his Arrogance, in his Defence of 
ee kee lerian Aſtronomy. | 3 
or was the Authority of the Rrdo/phin Tables impaired 
pr the Philolaic Tables of Bullialdus, the Britannic 7 abies 
ol Vincent Wig, calculated on Bullial4us's Hypotheſis ; or 
be Hritannic Tables of Newton; or the French ones of the 


W..1itccd on Dr. Ward's Hypotheſis; or the Novalmagiſtic 
les of Riccioluss. 5 ; 
Among theſe, however, the Ph/olaic and Caroline Tables 
c eſteem d the beſt ; inſomuch that Mr. V hiſtou, by the 
WE 4 Jvice of Mr. Hamſtee (a Perſon of undoubted Authority 
n ſuch Caſes) thought fit to ſubjoyn the Caroline Tables to 
bis Aſtronomical Lectures. 55 | 
ue lateſt Tables, are the Ludovician, publiſh'd in 1902, 
yy M. 4 la Hire, wholly from his own Obſervations, and 
WE ithout the Aſſiſtance of any Hypotheſis; which beſore the 
lnarention of the Micrometer, Teleſcope, and the Pendulum 
Cock, was held impoſſible. 
Another Set of Tables, the Aſtronomical World is in daily 
WE Expectation of from Dr. Haley, Aſtronomer Royal, Cc. 
ere needleſs to prepoſſeſs the Public in their Favour : The 
WT Author's Name, and the preſent State of Aſtronomy, will 
WE [cave no Doubt on any Body but that they will have the laſt 
We Degree of Juſtneſs and Preciſion ; and ſuch as Poſterity 
itcelf ſhall ſcarce be able to amend. They have been in the 
preſs ſeveral Years, and what it is retards their Publication, 
b not known, unleſs it be the rendring them more ample. 
= For TazLES of the fix'd Stars; fee CATALOGUk. 
= Tarts of Hues, Tangents, Secants, Ec. uſed in Trigo— 
We nometrical Operations, are uſually call'd Canons. See CANON. 
ee alſo Sing, TAN ENT, Oc. | 
= Tarts of Logarithms, Rhnmbs, &c. uſed in Geometry, 
Navigation, Cc. See LOOARITHM, RHUMB, SAILING, 


c. 
= Uojromick TABLES, Tables of Traverſes, uſed in Na- 
WE vication for the eaſy and ready Solution of Problems, and 
Ws Caſes therein. See TRAVERSE. 
TazLE, in Heraldry. Coats, or Eſcutcheons, containing 
WE nothing but the mere Colour of the Field, and not charged 
WS with any Bearing, Figure, Moveable, c. are call d alles 

= 7 Arteite : Tables of Expefation, or Tabulæ raſe. 

. TABLET, in Pharmacy, &c. See Tanzr.La. 
= TABLING of Fines, is the making a Table for every 
County, where his Majeſty's Writs run; containing the Con- 
WE tents of every Fine paſs'd each Term. See FINE. 
'Tis to be done by the Chirographer of the Fines of the 
Common Pleas, who every Day of the next Term, after en- 
We grofling any ſuch Fine, fixes each of the ſaid Zables in ſome 
open Place of the ſaid Court, during its Sitting; and like- 
W viſe delivers to the Sheriff of each County, a Content of the 
faid Tables, made for that reſpective County, the Term be- 
fore the Aſſizes, to be affix'd in ſome Place in the open 
Court, while the Juſtices fit, Ec. 
TABOR, Tabourin, a ſmall Drum. See Da vm. 
Privilege of the Tabouret, in France, is a Privilege ſome 
2 Ladies enjoy, to ſit or have a Stool in the Queen's 
reſence. | 
= TACAMACHA or TACAMAHACA, a kind of re- 
3 finous Gum, diſtilling from the Trunk of a very large Tree, 
= 5 oving in New Spain; but, in greateſt Abundance, in the 
= | land of Madagaſcar. See Gum. 
1s not unlike our Poplar Tree, only bigger and taller, 
its Leaves ſmall and green, its Fruit red, of the Size of our 

allnuts, exceedingly Reſinous, and containing a Stone like 
our Peaches. | | 
The Wood of the Tree makes good Timber for Ships, 
4 and the Gum it yields, ſerves for their Caulking ; though 
bs chief Uſe is in Medicine. 
There are three Kinds of Tacamacha ; the Sublime, call'd 
o £4camacha in the Pod; Tacamacha in the Maſs; and 
acamacha in Tears. 

he Eirſt, is the natural Reſin, as it falls of itſelt, without 
8 Incifion made in the Tree: The Good is dry, reddiſh, 
; nſparent, of a bitter Taſte and a ſtrong Smell, reſembling 
W . t of Lavender. The Iſlanders gather it in little Gourds 
== two, and cover'd with a Palm Leaf. 
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on of Street's Aſtronomia Carolina, publiſh'd in 


Count 4e Pagan, or the Caroline Tables of Street, all cal- 


TAC: 


The Tacamacbas in Tears, and in the Maſe, ate thoſe 
which flow from the Tree through Incifions : , th muſt be 
2 y and clear, and their Smell reſembling that of the 

rſt Kind. | 

Gum Tacamacbha is found good for digeſting and reſvlvin 
of Tumors, and aſſuaging Pains. Bone 5 Coals, 15 
reckon'd good for Hyſteric Fits in Women, and likewiſe a 

lied to the Belly in form of a Plaiſter. Some apply it to the 

1 in the ſame Manner, and to the Nape of the Neck 
for Pains in the Head, Defluctions of Rheum upon the 
Throat, and Inflammations of the Eyes, as alſo in the Tooth- 
ach. It is of ſo ſubtle and penetrating a Nature, that it is 
1 in external Applications, to ſuppurate and diſ- 
perſe Tumours; and is accounted effectual, even in thoſe 
which are wha), Ng | 

It is likewiſe uſed externally in Arthritical Pains, with 
Succeſs ; in effect, the Julians uſe it for all Kinds of Paius. 
Schroder affirms, That he has ſeen intolerable Pains in the 
1 by it. 8 


ACHEOGRAPHY, or TACHYGRAPHY, the Art 
of faſt or ſhort writing. 4 

There have been various Kinds of Tacheography invented: 
Among the Romams, there were certain Notes uſed, each 
whereof ſignified a Word. See Nor. 

The Rabbins have a kind of Tachegraphy form'd by Ab- 
breviations, which make a kind of Technical Words; wherein 
each Conſonant ſtands for a whole Word, as p39 Ranbam, 
which expreſſes Rabbi Moſes, Son of Maiemon ; u, Raſchi, 
Ra-bi, Schelomoh, qarrhi. Sce ABBREVIATION. 

In France, &c. the only Zacheography uſed is the re- 
trenching of Letters, or even whole Syllables of Words ; as in 
fam tor ſecuniam, aut for autem, d for ſed, o for non, Par- 
ricipaon for Participation, c. 

he firſt Printers imitated theſe Abbreviations: At preſent 
they are almoſt laid aſide, except among Scriveners, Qc. 

In England we have great Variety of Methods of Tachigra- 
Shy, or Short-hand ; more by far, and thoſe too, much better, 
eatier, ſpeedier, and more commodious, than are known in any 
other Part of the World. Witneſs JJ ilkins's, Sheltor's, 
Wallis's, Webſter's and Neſton's Short-hands. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 7a vs, ſwift, and 
yeaoie, Writing. N 

TACK about, in Navigation, a Term uſed at Sea when a 
Ship's Head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contrary 


ay. 

'To effe this, my firſt make her ſtay; which done, ſhe 
is {aid to be * hey then let riſe and Hale, i. c. let the 
Lee Tack riſe, and hale aft the Sheets, and ſo trim all the 
Sails by a Wind as they were before. 

TACKLE, or TACKLING, in Navigation, includes all 
the Ropes or Cordage of a Ship, with their Furniture, 
whereby the Sails are manag'd. See Con DAC E and Rox. 

TACKLES in a Ship, are ſmall Ropes running in three 
Parts, having at one End a Pendant, with a Block faſten'd to 
them, or elſe a Lannier ; and at the other End, a Block and 
an Hook to hang Goods upon, that are to be heav'd into the 
Ship, or out of it. | 

here are ſeveral Kinds of theſe Tackles, as the Boat 
Tackles, ſerving to hoiſt the Boat, Cc. in and out: The 
Tackles belonging to the Maſts, ſerving as Shrouds to kee 
the Maſts from ſtraining : The (Gunner's Tackles, with whic 
the Ordnance are hoiſted in and out: For the Winding 
Tackle, and the Burnett, See BuxNE Tr. __ 

TACTICKS, the Art of diſpoſing Forces in Form of 
Battle, and of performing the military Motions and Evolu- 
tions, See EvoLuTI1ON. 

The Greeks were very skilful in this Part of the military 
Art, having publick Profeſſors of it, call'd Tactici, who 


taught and inſtructed their Youth therein. Alian hath a 


particular Book on this Subject ; and there is a great deal of 
it in Arrian, in his Hiſtory of Alex. M. and in Mauritius, 
and Leo Inperatcr. 
Voſſius de ſcient. Mathemat. mentions 24 ancient Authors 
on the Subject of Tactics. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek m#1;, Order. 
Tacrticks is alſo uſed for the Art of inventing and mak- 
ing the Machines of the Ancients for throwing of Darts, 
Arrows, Stones, Fire-balls, Cc. by means of Slings, Bows, 
and Counter-poiſes. See Macnine. : | 
Vegetins, Hero, &c. have wrote on theſe Machines; and 
we have them deſcrib'd and deſign'd by Lipſius. 
TACTII, or TANGIBLE, in the Schools, ſomething 
that may fall under the Senſe of Feeling. Sce FEELING. 
Tho' Atoms be corporeal, yet are they not either ractil or 
viſible, by reaſon of their Smallneſs. See Cop vscE . 
The principal ractil Qualities are Heat, Cold, Dryneſs, 
Hardneſs, an Humidity. See each under its proper Article, 
Hear, Col Dp, HARDNESS. 


Tacrio in the CORY 8 1 
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1 re nt 


'TANIA, or TENIA, in Architecture (from the Greek 


autre, a Bandelet, or little Band, call'd by the Latins V. ata, 
Faſtia, Zona, and Corona,) a Member the Doric Archi- 


trave, reſembling a ſquare Fillet, or Ruler, and ſerving in 


lieu of a Cymatium. See Dogic and CYMATIUM. 
 Barbaro calls it Liſtel; but Palladio uſes the old Name 
Tenia, See LISTEL. 3 

Philander ſays, there are two Kinds, vis. the above- 
mention d, which he calls the /ozver ; and another, which 
ſerves as a Capital to the Triglyphs. Leon Bapriſt. Albert 
calls the Tenie, Regule and Faſciole 5 and Daviter, Ban- 
delettes. See each under its proper Article. 

TAFFAREL, .in a Ship, the uppermoſt Part, Frame, 
or Rail, abaft, near the Poop. See 8HIP. 

TAFFETY, or TAFFETAS, in Commerce, a kind of 
fine, ſmooth Silk Stuff; having, uſually, a remarkable Luſtre. 
See SILK and STUFF, 

There are Zaffeties of all Colours; and ſtriped with all 
Kinds of Stuffs, as Gold, Silver, Silk, Oc. others checquer'd, 
others flower d, others in the Chineſe Point, others the Fen- 
garian ; with various others, to which the Mode, or the 
Caprice of the Workmen give ſuch whimſical Names, that 
it would be as difficult, as tis uſeleſs, to rehearſe them: 
3 they ſeldom hold beyond the Year wherein they 

roſe. 

The old Names of Taffties, and which ſtill ſubſiſt, are 
T: affeties of Lyons, of Spain, of England, of Florence, of 
Avignon, &c. | 

The chief Conſumption of Tafferies is in Summer Dreſſes 
tor Women, in Linings, Scarves, Coifs, Window-Curtains, 
Oc. | 
There are three Things which contribute chiefly to the 
Perfection of Tafferies, vis. the Silk, the Water, and the 
Fire. | | | 

The Silk is not only to be of the fineſt Kind, but it muſt 
be work'd a long time, and very much, e'er it be uſed. 'The 
Watering, befide that it is only to be given very lightly, 
ſeems only intended to give that fine Luſtre, by a peculiar 
1 not found in all Waters. Laſtly, the Fire, which 
is paſs d under it to dry the Water, has its particular Manner 
of v7. pM whereon the Perfection of the Stuff depends 
very much. | 

Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt Author of the 
Manufacture of glofly Tafferies ; and Tradition tells us 
the Occaſion of it. Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in 
the World, and not able to retrieve bimſelf by the Manu- 
facture of Taffeties, ſuch as were then made, was one Day 
muſing on his Misfortunes, and, in mafing, chanced to chew 
a few Hairs of Silk which he had in Lis Mouth. His 
Reverie being over the Silk he ſpit out, ſeem'd to ſhine, and 
on that Account engag'd his Attention. He was ſoon led to 
reflect on the Reaſon ; and, after a good deal of Thought, 
concluded, that the Luſtre of that Sil muſt come, x9. From 
his having preſs'd it between his Teeth. 29. From his hav- 
ing wet it with his Saliva, which had ſomething glutinous 
in it: And 30. From its having been heated by the natural 
Warmth of his Mouth. All this he executed upon the next 
Taffeties he made; and immediately acquir'd immenſe Riches 
to himſelf ; and to the City of Lyons the Reputation it fill 
maintains, of giving the Gloſs to Taffeties better than any 
other City in the World. 

"Twill not, we conceive, be leſs uſeful than curious, to 
give here the Deſcription of the Engine contriv'd by Octavio 
to give the Gloſs to Zaffery ; to add the Manner of applying 
it, and the Compoſition of the Water uſed therein. 

The Machine is much like a Silk Loom, except that in- 
ſtead of Iron-Points, here are uſed a kind of crooked Needles, 
to prevent the 7 affzty from ſlipping : At the two Extremi- 
ties, are two Beams; on one of which is roll'd the Tafer 
ro take the Gloſs ; and on the other, the ſame 7 affery as fa 
as it has receiv'd it. The firſt Beam is kept firm by a Weight 


of about 200 Pounds; and the other turn'd by means of a 


little Lever paſſing thro' Mortoiſes at each End. The more 
the Tafſety is ſtretch'd, the greater Luſtre it takes; Care, 
however, is to be uſed it be not over-ſtretch'd. [ 

Beſides this Inſtrument for keeping the Stuff ſtretch'd, 
there is another to give it the Fire : This is a kind of Car- 
riage, in Form of a long Square, and the Breadth of the 
Taffeties. It moves on Trundles, and carries a Charcoal 
_ under the Zaferty, at the Diſtance of about half a 

oot. 

The two Machines prepar'd, and the Taßety mounted, 
the Luſtre is given it by rubbing it gently with a Pelotoon, 
or Handful of Liſts of fine Cloth, as it rolls from one Beam 
ro tother ; the Fire, at the ſame Time, being carry'd under- 
neath it to dry it. As ſfoan as the Piece has its Luſtre, tis 
put on new Beams to be ſtretch'd, a Day or two; and the 
oftner this laſt Preparation is repeated, the more it increaſes 
the Luftre. 

For black Taffeties, the Luſtre is given with double Beer, 
and Orange or Lemon Juice; but this laſt is the leaſt proper, 


* 


1 


as being apt to whiten. The Provors: 

is a Gallon of Orange Juice to TR the trot: 

together to the Conſiſtence of a Broth fer to hn 

ties, they uſe Gourd-Water, diſtill'd in 3 A "owt? ; 
TAL Ae Nen of n Tavrotoor, n 

AIL, that Part of an Ani . 
bebe 2277 js dick on hich tame! 
e Tail is different both in F; 

ous Species: In Land Animals, 4 Ve n 

and is uſually cover d with Hair, and Pats the 

In Fiſhes it is Cartilaginous, and ſerves th en d with Bons 

ſteer their Courſe withal in ſwimming 8 em 48 a Helm 4 
In Birds it is cover'd with Feathers, ber 2 


all Aſcents, and Deſcents in the Air as alſo 7 
lf 


Flight ſteady, by keeping the Bo 1 © render the 
ane yielding Medium 8 its readily ku in that {ubtil 
to every Vacillation of the Body. See Fr vid ad anſverin 

In Anatomy, 'Tair is uſed for that Tendon 
* of 3 bog moveable Part : In Oppoſtio, 2 
the Tendon fix'd to the 1 n to Wh 
1 e immoveable Part is calld the 10 

Among Botaniſts, the Pericle is ſome; 5 
The Way to preſerve Fruits in n the Tail 
Tails or Pedicles with Wax, See Pzvicrs *al up they 

Dove-T air, or Swallows-Tair, amon 0 | 
one of the ſtrongeſt Manners of Jointing; 1 Y 
of Wood that grows larger towards the Fil is 1 15 
another Piece; ſo that it cannot ſtir out, by NN * 
in _ _ is N —_— lower End of the oder 4 
in the Figure of a Dove's Tail. See * 
SwA owe | Quzvz 4 Arnit, a 

Peacock's-T Arr, a Term apply'd to all circular Co 
_— which go — from 0 Centre to the Chun 

erence ; imitating, in ſome meaſure, the ; 
cock's Tail. n eee 

Dragon 's Tair,, Cauda Draconis, in Aſtronom „the de 
8 Node of a Planet; thus characterized F. 8er 

ODE. 

The Aftrologers take Care to put it in all their Horoſcope, 
See HoroscoPE, 

Horſe's Tait, among the Tarrars and Chineſh, is the Fn 
fign or Flag under which they make War. See Exs1cy, 

Among the Turks, it is the Standard bore before the Crind 
Vizier, the Baſhaws, and Sangiacs ; in order to which, i 
is fitted on the End of a half Pike, with a Gold Button, and 
is call'd Torg. 

There are Viziers of one, others of two, others of three 
Horſes Tails. The Horſe's Tail plac'd on a Generals Tent, 
is a Signal of Battel. 

For the Original of this Cuſtom, it is related, that in: 
certain Battel, the Standard being taken by the Enemy, the 
General of the Army, or, as others ſay, a private Horſeman, 
cut off the Tail of his Horſe, and faſtening it to the End uf 
a half Pike, encourag'd the Troops, and gain d the Vidtory, 
In Memory of which noble Action, the Grand Signor ap. 
pointed that Standard to be bore for the future, as a Symbvl 
of Honour. Ricaut. 

Tair of a Comet. When a Comet darts his 18 for 
wards, or towards that Part of the Heavens, whither his 
proper Motion ſeems to be carrying him; thoſe Rays ae 
call'd its Beard: On the contrary, when its Rays are {hot 
behind, towards that Part from whence it appears to moe, 
the Rays are call'd the Tail of the Comet. 

The various Phænomena whereof, with their Phyſical 
Cauſes, ſee under the Article Cor. ; 

Tarr of the Trenches, in the military Art, is the fr 
Work which the Beſiegers make at the Opening of the 
Trenches, as the Head of the Attack is carry d on towar 
Place. See TRENCEH. | 8 

Tair, or Tairz, Sectura, in Common Law, honthe 
two ſeveral Things; both grounded upon one Rea'vn: ; 

Firſt, It is uſed for that Kind of Fee, which is 10 : 
to the Fee-ſimple ; ſuch Fee being ſo minced, or part y 
it were, that it is not in the Owners free Power to dtþo© ©; 
but is by the firſt Giver cur, taille, and divided irom © 
others, and tied to the Iſſue of the Donee. See FEE: | 

This Limitation of Taile is either General or Spect® 11 

Taile General, is that whereby Lands and Team 
limited to a Man, and to the Heirs of his Body bego hs 
It is call'd General, becauſe how many Wives _ x 
Tenant holding by this Title ſhall have, one after Ne n 
lawful Marriage, his Iſſue by them all have 4 Pofſiviiit 
inherit one after another. ' red to 

ao 

es be 


» 
* 


Taile Special, is when Lands or Tenements are ©, 
a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of their two mo 15 
gotten: It is call'd Special, becauſe if the Man pl ** 


Wife before Iſſue, and take another; the Iflue by his 
.. Wiſe, and 
Alſo, if the Land be given to a Man and his Wife, 


Wife cannot inherit the Land, E9c. 
their Son R, for ever; this is Taile Special, | 
Tall, 


„ age: Poſſibility of 1ſſue, ertinct; is where Land 
Tail, after a Man, and 8 ite, and the Heirs of their 
being Jes; the one over- lives the other, without Iſſue be- 
wo them begotten; upon which the Survivor ſhall hold the 
rele Term of his own Life in quality of Tenant in Talle, 

lity of Iſſue, extm# ; and notwithſtandin 
aſte, he ſhall never be impeached of it: And 
| he dies, he in the Reverſion ſhall not have a Writ of 
| in Conſimili Caſu, but may enter, and his Entry is 


ah Tail, or Taile is uſed for what we vulgarly call a 
| Talley, une Taille de Bois, for a Cloven Piece of Wood to 
(ck up an Account on. See TALLY, 
"TAILLOIR, in Architecture, a Term ſome of our 
unters, after the French, uſe for Abacus. See ABacuvs.. 
TAINT, in Law, ſignifies, either, ſubſtantively, a Con- 
W con ; or, adjectively, a Perſon convicted of Felony, Trea- 
bn. Cc. See ATTAINT. 
IME and Leave, in the Sea Language, The Sailors 
av, a Ship can 7ake and leave upon her when ſpe will ; when 
| ſhe ſails 5 well that ſhe can come up with another, or out- 
dil her at Pleaſure. = ; 
= TALBOT, a Sort of Dog, frequent in Coat Armour, 
oted for its quick Scent, nding out the Tracks, Lodg- 
WE ings, and Forms of Beaſts, and purſuing them with open 
iouth, and continual Cry, with ſuch Eagerneſs, that if not 
ken off by the Huntſmen, they are often ſpoil'd. 
 TALC, or TALK, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſhinin”, ſquam- 
nous, fiſſile Stone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſparent 
Ccales, or Leaves. See STONE. 
WF \nciently, 74e was only found in Spain; but ſince, 
ines thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and 
WE (nce that, in Arabia and Africa; at preſent, they dig it in 
e As and Apennines, ſeveral Mountains in Germany, and 
eren in Exgland, 1 in Northamptonſhire. 
pe uſually diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Tac, vis. White 
7 ic of Venice, and Red of Muſcouy. | 
= That from Venice is the moſt eſteem'd: "Tis brought in 
W1:roc ſhining greeniſh Stones; but becomes white, and ex- 
Weceedingly tranſparent when wrought, It appears fatty to the 
ouch, tho' there is ſcarce any Stone dryer; yet in Spight 
Woof its PRs it pulverizes with Difficulty z nor is it eaſily 
7 lcined, 
ss chief Uſe is as a Screen or Cover for Paintings in Mi- 
ie and Craions ; to which Purpoſe thin Slices thereof 
ee uſed : Tis ſometimes alſo uſed for a Fucus ; in order 
Wo which, by Reaſon of the Difficulty of pulverizing it, £5c. 
Whey content themſelves to raſp it with the Skin of a Sea- 
og, and to paſs the Raſping thro' a Sieve, 
= iy, in his Natural Hiſtory, /1b. 36. cap. 22. obſerves, 


Wpaved the Coliſzum of the fame, 

The Talc brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the 
one; but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in Leaves, 
bich are very hard, ſmooth, poliſh'd, and exceedingly 
Wranſparent : Ts found in Quarries in Muſcovy and Perſia, 
Wand is uſed to make Lanthorns, to cover Paintings, SS. 
Tube Word is German, where it ſigniſies the ſame Thing. 
Dome Chymiſts, and other Empiricks, have held, that 
ac might be uſed for many more important Purpoſes ; 
ad pretend to draw from it that precious. Oil, ſo much 
oiſted of by the Ancients, particularly the Arabs, call'd 
WD f Talc, which is ſuppos'd a wonderful Coſmetic, and 
WE 'clcrver of the Complexion : But the Truth is, the Word 
, among them, ſignify'd no more than an equal Diſpo- 
ion of the Humours, which kept the Body in good Tem- 
rament, and perfect Health. Now, as nothing contributes 
ore than Health to the preſerving of Beauty, this has 
Len Occaſion to the Chymiſts to ſearch this Oil of Talc, 
© ich is to maintain the Body in this Diſpoſition, and to 
gage the Ladies to be at the Expence of the Search. 
Dome have alſo pretended, that yellow or ruddy Talc con- 
id the Seeds of Gold; and that a Menſtruum might 
drawn from it, to tranſmute Metals into Gold and Silver, 
Sl fix Mercury, $&c. ; but this is mere Charletanery. 

YI TALENT, Talentum, a Weight and a Coin, both very 
ous among the Antients; but very different in different 
tries. See Corn and WEICH. 

3 The Value of the Talent is very hard to aſſign in Engliſh 
ae); as being uſed among all the People throughout the 
e. and its Value, and the Manner of Computation, 
ent among each. A Difficulty abundantly ſhewn by 
Y Paacus, in his learned Treatiſe ae Ae. 

=. here were various Kinds of 7; alents, both with regard to 
. 4 and to Species; the Value of theſe laſt fill in- 
3 ay ing, as the Metal whereof it conſiſted was higher: tho' 
1 aent Weights did all contain the ſame Number of 
6 Ig and Drachms. 

37 "Has as the French have a Pound Pariſis, and a Pound 
F 3 each whereof contains alike 20 Sols; yet the'e 
| ane pogetier, the Paris Pound contains 25 Sols of the 
= © found, the Paris Sol exceeding that of Tours by 


BS 


EC hat the Romans built Temples, and Places therewith, and 


one quarter; ſo all Talent Weights: were ally g. | 
and the Mina eo Drachmæ Shut the Dive? 66 L 2 
Place exceeding that of another, there hence aroſe a Diffe- 
N in oy 3 on MIN a. 1 
The Artic ma, for Inſtance, was 6 Attic Oboli. 3 
that of Ægina 10 of the ſame Oboli; whence the bl, god 
Talent, computed on the Foot of the Artic Weight, was 
100 Minz ; whereas reckon'd on the Foot of its own 
Drachma, it was no more than 60. See DrRacuma, 

The common Attic Talent then (the Talent Weight we 
mean) contain'd 60 Attic Minæ, or 62 and half Attic 
Pounds, or 6600 Artic Drachmæ; equal, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot's Reduction, ro 56 Pounds 171 Ounces Engiiſp 
Troy Weight. Some Authors, as Pyiſcian, mention another 
Artic Talant of 100 Minz ; but this is to be underſtood 
of ancient Minz, as they ſtood before Solon 5 each only 
worth 75 Drachmæ. 

The Syrian Talent contained 15 Artie Minæ; That of 
Hexandria 96 Attic Minæ, or 91 Lib. Troy. The uw 
tonic, Perſian and Antiochic Talents were the fame with the 


fAgyprian, 


Among the Romans, there were two Kinds of Talents, | 


the little and the great Talent: The little was the common 
Talent; and whenever they lay, ſimply, Talent, they are to 


be underſtood of this: The little Talent was 60 Minz or Ro- ä 


man Pounds, the Mina or Pound eſtimated at joo Drachmæ 
or Denarii: It was alſo eſtimated at 24 great Seſterces, 
which amounted to 60 Pounds. 

The great Talent exceeded the leſs by one third Part. 
Bu ſæus computes, that the little Talent of Silver was worth 
75 Pounds Sterling; and the greater 99 J. 6s. 8 4. 
Sterling, The greater Talent of Silver he makes worth 75 
Nen Sterling; the greater of Gold worth 1125 Lib. 

terling. 

Talent, as a Species, or Money, among the Hebrews, was 

a Gold Coin, the ſame with the Shekel of Gold, call'd alſo 
Stater, and weigh d only 4 Drachms. See SEK EL. 
In the Scripture it is alſo call'd $9Ji74s, Shilling. The 
Hebrews reckon'd by theſe Talents as we do by Pounds, £5c, 
Thus a Million of Gold, or Million of Talents of Gold, 
among them, was a Million of Shekels, or Nummi; the 
Nummus of Gold being the ſame Weight with the Shekel, 
dix. 4 Drachms, 

TALES, in Law, a Supply or Addition of Men impan- 
nePd on a Jury of Inqueſt, and not appearing, or at their 
Appearance, challeng'd by either Party as not indifferent. 
See Jux. 

In ſuch Caſe, the Judge, upon Motion, grants a Supply to 
be made by the Sheriff, of one, or more Tales, ſuch there 
preſent, equal in Reputation to thoſe impannell'd, | 
* Act of ſupplying is call'd a Zales de Cürcumſtan 
lis. b 

He that has had one ſuch Tales, either upon Default, or 
Challenge, may not have another containing ſo many as the 
former: For the firſt Tales muſt be leſs than the principal 
Pannel, except in a Cauſe of Appeal; and ſo every Tales 
leſs than other, till the Number be made up of ſuch as are 
unexceptionable. | 

Theſe, call'd Tales, or Taleſmen, and corruptly Tallymen, 
are, on ſome Occaſions, call'd Meliores. 

TALIO, Lex Talionis, or Pœna Talionis. a Retribution, 
or Puniſhment, whereby an Evil is return'd perfectly like 
that committed againſt us, by another ; which is what we 
uſually expreſs by the Words Eye for Eye, Tooth for Tooth. 

The Pana Talionis was enjoyn'd by the Law of Moſes, 
Juſt as tis in the Goſpel : It was eſteem'd a natural Piece of 
3 ; and yet the Romans ſet it aſide; inaſmuch as ſuch a 

arity or Equality of Puniſhment could not always be obſerved. 
For this Reaſon, the Prætor allowed ſuch as had ſuffer'd any 
Injury, to make an Eſtimate thereof in Money, that Juſtice 


might be done him that way; only reſerving to himſelf the 


Power of moderating the ſame. | 

And this was what was conſtantly practiſed, and thus the 
Pens Talionis, became quite diſuſed. | 

The Lex Talionis, is never obſerved in the Civil Juſtice, but 
with regard to falſe Witneſſes. 

TALISMANS, certain Figures engraven, or cut, under 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious Obſervations of the Characters and 
Diſpoſitions of the Heavens; to which ſome Aſtrologers, 
hermetical Philoſophers, and other Adepts, attribute marvel- 
lous Virtues, particularly that of calling down Celeſtial In- 
fluences. 

The Author of a Book, intitled, Zaliſmans PFuſtifiez, 
ſays; a Taliſman is the Seal, Figure, Character or Image of 
a heavenly Sign, Conſtellation or Planet, engraven on a Sym- 
pathetic Stone, or on a Metal correſponding to the Star, &c. 
in order to receive its Influences The Taliſinans of the 
Samothracians, ſo famous of old, were Pieces of Iron, form'd 
into certain Images, and ſet in Rings, Oc. 

They were held Preſervatives againſt all Kinds of Evils 
there were other Taliſmans taken from Vegetables, and others 
from Minerals, In the general, we uſe to diſtinguiſh Lr 
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Kinds of T aliſinans. The Aſtronomical, which are known TaTTOw- tree, in China, is a Tree growing ; 


by the Signs, or Conſtellations of the Heavens engraven ty in that Country, which prod ug in great | 
— with other Figures, and ſome unintelligible Cha- Talloav, and te, Fog the ——— Purpoſe, cs ln. 


racters. The Magical, which bear very extraordinary Figures Tis about the Height of a Cherty- T.: 

with ee Words and Names of Angels of, erty-Tree ; its I, 

but have no ſuperſtitious ones, or Names of * Cover, like a Cheſnut, and conſiſts of three 
Some Rabbins have maintained, that the 


Serpents that annoy'd the Jaclites, was a Taliſman. his Stone is encompaſs'd with a whi EE 
An the pe rr & Things wrought by Apollonius Tyan&15, all the r of 5 Tallow, 3 3 op, which ha 
are attributed to the Virtue and Influence of Taliſinans: That Colour, and even Smell: And accordingly th onſif 


Wizard is even ſaid to have been the Inventor of Taliſinaus. their Candles of it ; which would, doubtleſs, b. = 
their Yegreg. 


Some Authors take ſeveral Rumic Medals, at. leaſt Medals as thoſe in Europe, it they knew how to pup 
whoſe Inſcriptions are in Runic Characters, for Taliſmans ; ble Tallow, as well as we do our Ani AT, to, 


it being notorious, that the Northern Nations, in their All the e rs they give it, is to mix 4 little Oil 


heathen State, were much devoted thereto, with it, to make it ſofter, and more pliant, *Tig t. 
M. Keder, however, has ſhewn, that the Medals here Candles made of it yard a thicker Smoak, and 10 their 
ſpoke of are quite otherguiſe Things than Taliſmans. See Light, than ours; but thoſe Defeqs are owing * 


Runic. | | „„ _ meaſure, to the Wicks, which are not of Cotton, but 
The Word is pure Arabic; though Menage thinks it may little Rod, or Switch of dr light Wood me 1 a 
come from the Greek v cẽ]·é(, Conſervation : Borel ſays, tis Pith of a Ruſh, wound round it; which being ver with the 
Perſian, and ſignifies, literally an engraven Conſtellation. ſerves to filtrate the inſenſible Parts of the 7 10 Porous, 
Du Cange derives it a Talamacis literis, which are myſterious tracted by the burning Stick, which by this Means is f 


Characters, or Cyphers uſed by Sorcerers ; thus call'd from alive. 


Talamaſca, a Fantom, or Illuſion. TALMUD, or, rather, THALMUD. a B f 
TALKING. See SpEARINxo, SEE CH and Vor cx. the us have collected what relates to the ar bem 


TALLAGE, a certain Rate, according to which, Barons their Law. 


and Knights were anciently tax'd by the King towards the The Thalmu1, is the Body of the Hebreꝛ 
— of the State; and inferior Tenants by their Lords, Expoſitions of the Duties impos d on that A : 
on certain Occaſions. See Tax. | . Scripture, or by Tradition, or by Authority of their Dodors 
This latter Tallage of the cuſtomary Tenants, was ſome- or by Cuſtom, or even by Superſtition ; and, to ſpeak DG 
times fix'd, and certain; and ſometimes at the Pleaſure of plainly ſtill, the Courſe of Caſes of Conſcience, or of me. 
the Lord; and was alſo ſometimes compounded for. See ral Theology, wherein the Duties are explain'd, and the 
SUBSIDY. : : Ny Doubts clear d, not by Reaſoning, but generally by Autho. 
Tallages were anciently call'd Cuttings ; which Name rity, by the Cuſtom of the Nation, and by the Deciſions of 


is {till retain'd in Jelaud, tho in a different Significa- the moſt approv'd of ancient Doctors. 
tion, | 


Piece of Wood, whereon retail Traders uſe to ſcore or mark, GRMARA. 


by Notches or Inciſions, the ſevera} Quantities of Goods The eus divide their Law into Myitten, which is that 
they deliver out on Credit; to ſave the Trouble of Writing contain'd in the Books of Moſes ; and Unwritten, which is 
down fo many little Articles in Books, See Tair, that convey'd by Tradition. This latter is, in Effect, n 

Each Score conſiſts of two Pieces of Wood, or rather of other than a Gloſs or Interpretation of the former, given by 


a ſingle Piece cleft length-wiſe, the Parts whereof falling in the ancient Rabbins. See TRADITION and Ranniy. 


with one another, the Things deliver'd are {cored on both The Talmud, then, contains the Traditions of the 77, 
at the ſame time; the Seller keeping one, and the Buyer the their Polity, their Doctrine, and their Ceremonies; which 
other. Tallies are taken as Evidences in Courts of Juſtice, they obſerve as religiouſly as the Law of God itſelf: They 
as much as Books, : would never put it in Writing till they were compell'd to it 

The ancient Way of keeping all Accounts was by T alles ; by the Deſtruction of eruſalem, and till they ſaw then- 


the Debtor {till keeping one Part, and the Creditor the ſelves diſpers'd throughout the World. 


other. | | They had two fa Schools; the one at Y, and 
There are three Kinds of Tallies, mention'd in our Sta- the _—_ at 1 e heb they made two ſeveral 
tutes, and long uſed in the Exchequer. Collections of thoſe Traditions, the firſt at Jeruſater, the 


The firſt, Tarr its of Loans; one Part whereof is kept latter at Babylon; but both call'd Talmud, and both ex. 


in the Exchequer, and the other Part you to particular Per- ceedingly reverenc'd, eſpecially the Babylonian, tho full of 


ſons, in lieu of an Obligation for the Monies they have lent Extravagances. 


to the Government on Acts of Parliament. See Loan. It was compiled by the 7ewws of Meſopotamia, about 500 


This laſt Part is call'd the Sock, and the former the years after Chriſt. 


Conmter-ſtock, or Counter-tail, The Talmud of Feruſalem is the leaſt eſteem d. It m 


The Tallies are number'd, bear the Perſon's Name, and :Ied by the Jezes of that City 200 Years after Chriſt 
the Sum lent : Thus we ſay, The Tallies, No have been —_— T halmud conſifis of two P 


paid, diſcharg'd : Tallies are riſen, fallen 4, 5, £9c. the Text. the other the Comment : The Comment, call 
The ſecond are, Tarts, or Tairss o Hebe 3 which the 88 eee the Deciſions of the Jeu Doctor, 
are a kind of Acquittances for Debts paid the King. and their Expoſitions of the Text. This we find {tube 


E. gr. the Univerſity of Cambridge pays yearly 10 Lib. with d Chimæra's; a deal of Ignorance, and 4 
for ſuch Things as are by Charter granted them in Fee. Farm. 2 8 Be The Stile very coarke 


He that pays this, receives a 74d, or Tally for his Diſ- On the contrary, the Text, call'd the Miſching, is wrote 02 
2 5 with which, or a Note of it, he repairs to the pretty pure Style, and the Reaſonings generally much mor 

f 2 of the E=. and there for the Tally receives a full {jj 1 Fu, fu 
iſcharge on Parchment. LE, : d by Rabbi Judi, lut: 

S The Jews pretend it was compos 43 y bin the Doctrine 


The other are, Tarr1ts of Reward, or Allowance, made nam'd the Saint ; and that God reveal 


to Sheriffs, for ſuch Matters as (to their Charge) they have : orice thereof But this is au 27 
perform'd in their Office, or ſuch Money as is by Courſe caſt wn Bon Be he ihne 8 of the . pe gr # 
. entu 


on them in their Accounts, but which they cannot le vy. lation whereof t begun till the VIth 
TALLOW, a Sort of Fat of Animals, melted down, and e TR THER of 1 Temple. 1 nder 

clarity'd. See Far. : | Rabbi quda is faid to have compos d the Miſcons® * 
There are ſcarce any Animals, but a Sort of Tallow may the Empire of Antoninus, in the IId Century; it back 


be prepar'd from; but thoſe which yield the moſt, and , is Antiquitv. ſome carrying 
whereof the moſt "Uſe is made, 1 Horſe, Bullock, ay ING about this Antiquity, 


which Ta/lows, or Fats, are only uſed in Medicine. See that is the moſt conſulted among the 74>; 


AxUNGIA. they ſay fimply the T hatmus, they 2 C Fern{alen. 


Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making of Soap ; the : h ithout the Addition of, k 
dreſſing of Leather; but chiefly in the making of tas wwe rr Sgt of 3 has made an 88 
See Soap, CURRYING, c. 5 | of the Thalmud, which Scaliger prefers er aero 

For Candles, the beſt Compoſition is half Sheeps Talliw, itſelf ; as being purg'd of many of the by © and Caſtow® 


and half Cows or Bullocks 7a//ow, wirhout any Mixture of 16 Ol. Tis a Syſtem of the L 
other kinds of Fat, which only ſerve to turn the Candles 3888 2 1 Civil and their Canon Law 
vellow, make them run, and ſpoil the Clearneſs of their the beſt of their Traditions, About 
Light, See CAN DIE. 


Form of a Heart, of a deep, ſhining, red Cale tet in 
And the Mivt, which conſiſt of Signs and barbarous Words, Bark very ſmooth, Its Fruit is inclog'q in a Linde * in 


razen Serpent, Grains, of the Size and Form of a ſmall round white 
rais'd by Moſes in the Wilderneſs, for the Deſtruction 2 its peculiar Capſula, and within, a n Hun bung 


: n . This Talmud conſiſts of two general Parts; the 

* = 3 El. Coke, is a general Name including N * Maiſchna, the other the 8 which fend 

all Taxes, See L Ax. ; art is alſo frequently call'd abſolutely the 7halml, the 
TALLY, or TAIL, (from the French, tailler, to cut,) a general Name It the whole Work. "bes Miscana and 


arts, the one 


: ö , and 
Sheep, Hog, Goat, Deer, Bear, and Viper. Some of "Tis the Thalmud of Babylon that is uſully 1 | 


TAM 


yout the Tear 1236, a gew of Nochel, well vers d in 


* : Theſe the ue 2 in 39 — to 
in of France, with a Letter, appointing them 
the Arb e, of the Jews, and to _ all Ph as 
© -uld contain thoſe Errors z in Conſequence of. which Or- 
I bore 20 Cart Loads of Hebrew Books were burnt, He 
— to the ſame Effect to the Kings of England, France, 
ile, &C. | 

A8. os, Innocent IV. giving Commiſſion to his Le- 

Fudes ds Chareaurour, to examine the 7 halmud, and 
ber Fewiſo Books more carefully, and to tolerate ſuch Er- 
„g were not contrary to the Chriſtian Religion; the 
[egate wrote to the Pope, that to tolerate them was to 
zpprove them ; and the 15th of May, 1248, he condemn'd 

idically. | 

0 N, in Architecture, a kind of Aſtragal; or Mould- 
inn conſiſting of a ſquare Filler, eee. a Cymatium; 
fequently found to terminate Ornaments of Joyners-Work, 
1; thoſe of Doors, Sc. See CYMATIUM, 

The Talon is a Moulding concave at the Bottom, and 
convex a. top; having an Effect juſt oppoſite to the Doucine. 

NE. 

** — concave Part is a- top, *tis call d an Inverted 
Talon. The Talon is uſually call'd by our Eugliſ Work- 
men Mer, or O. E; and by Authors an right or inverted 
(ymatium. See Ookk. 3 KEY | 

The Word is French, and literally ſignifies Heel. 

TALPA, in Medicine and Chirurgery, a Tumour thus 
call'd, of the Oedematous Kind. See OEDEMArous. 
The Talpa, and Nates, chiefly ariſe about the Head, as 
the Conſequence of ſome Venereal Diſorder, See NATEs. 

The Tu £ elevate the Skin from the Pericranium ; and 
zenerally denote a Foulneſs in the ſubjacent Bone of the 


Kull. | 
' 1 ALUS, in Anatomy, a Bone, call'd alſo Aſtragalus. See 


As TRAGAL. 


In its upper Part, it has a Convex Head, which is articu- 


lated with the two Fociles of the Leg, by Ginglymus, it be- 
ing divided by a little Sinus, which receives the ſmall Pro- 
tuberance in the Middle of the Sinus of the Tibia : With- 
out this Articulation, we muſt always, in going, have trod 
on the Heel with our Fore-foot, and our 'Toes with the 
Hind-foot, See T1814. | ; 

The fore Part of the Talus, which is alſo convex, is re- 
ceiv'd into the Sinus of the Os Naviculare, See Navicu- 
LARE. 

Below, towards the hind Part of its under Side, it has a 
pretty large Sinus, which receives the upper and hind Part 
of the Os Calcis : Aud towards the fore Part of the ſame 
Side it has a Protuberance, which is receiv'd into the upper 
and fore Part of the ſame Bone. Betwixt this Sinus, and 
this Protuberance, there is a Cavity, which anſwers to ano- 
ther in the Os Calcis; in which is contain'd an oily and 
mucous Sort of Subſtance, for moiſtening the Ligaments, 
and facilitating the obſcure Motion of theſe Bones when 
we 90, | 

8 or TALur, in Architecture, the ſenſible Incl ina- 
tion or Slope of a Work ; as of the Outſide of a Wall, 
when its Thickneſs is diminiſh'd by Degrees, as it riſes in 
Height, to make it the firmer. See WALL. 8 

Tarus, in Fortification: The Talus of 4 * or 
Rampart, is the Slope allow'd to ſuch a Work, whether it 
be of Earth or Stone, the better to ſupport its Weight. See 

AMPART, | | : 

The Talus exterior of a Work, is its Steepneſs on the 
vide of the Field, which is always made as little as poſſi- 
ble, to prevent the Enemies Scalado ; unleſs the Earth be 
bad, and then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſider- 
able Talus for its Parapet. ; 

The Talus interior of a Work, is its Steepneſs on the In- 
de towards the Place. | : 

TAMARINS, or TAMARINDS, a kind of Medicinal 

rutt, of a tart, agreeable Taſte ; brought from the Eaſt 
Tries, and call'd by ſome Indian Dares, and by others the 
ian Acacia. | : 

The Tree which yields it, call'd by the 1247975 Tamarinkis, 
and the Portugueſe Tamarindos, is not unlike our Aſh, or 
Walnut Tree; its Leaves reſemble thoſe of Female Fern; 
its Flowers are join d eight or ten together, like thoſe of the 

range Tree, 

[ts Fruit is in a Pod, the Length of a Finger, and the 

aickneſs of the Thumb; cover'd at firſt with a green 
3 which afterwards becomes brown, and contains a 
ackiſh Pulp, among which are found Seeds reſembling Lu- 
** + Th this Pulp alone that is brought to us, and us'd 

ieines. 

The Tamarinis muſt be choſen big, of a Jet Colour, a 
2 Taſte, not too dry, and ſuch as * not been laid in 

e Cellar, nor falfify'd with Molaſſes of Sugar and Vinegar. 

e are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench 


Thirſt. In burning Fevers they are pteſcrib d to more 
renn 
TAMRAC or TAMBAQUA, a Mixture of Gold and 


er which the People of Siam hold 
and ſet a greater Value on, than Gold itſelf | 

Some Travellers ſpeak of it as a Metal found in its 

eculiar Mines 3 but upon what Authority we don't know. 
The Abbe ae Choi (, in his Forrnal of Siam, doubts whether 
it mayn't be the Electrum, Amber, of Solomon. 25 

The Embaſſadors of Siam brought ſeveral Works in 
Tambac to Paris, in the Reign of Louis XIV; which were 
not found ſo beautiful as was expected. 5 

TAMBOUR, in Architecture, a Term apply'd to the 
Corinthian and Compoſite Capitals; as bearing ſome Re- 
ſemblance to a Drum; which the French call Tambour. 
on 222 I | 

ome chuſe to call it the Yaſe, and ot 
Bell. See Vasr, ge. iſe, and hers the Campana, 

Tamzouk is alſo us'd for a little Box of Timber. Work, 
cover'd with a Ceiling, within-ſide the Porch of certain 
Churches; both to prevent the View of Perſons paſſing by, 
2 to keep off the Wind, &c. by means of folding Doors, 

Ce q 

 Tamzovus is alſo a round Stone, or Courſe of Stones, ſe- 
veral whereof form a Section of the Shaft of a Column, not 
ſo high as a Diameter. 

TAMPION, TAMKIN or TOMKIN, a kind of Plug 
or Stopple, ſerving to cloſe a Veſſel; particularly to keep down 
the Powder in a Fire-Arm, Cc. 

In charging a Mortar, or the like, over the Powder is uſu- 
ally py a thin round Piece of Wood to keep the Shot, Ball, 
Shell, or the like from the Gun-powder. This Piece is call'd 
a Tampion, and by means hereot, the Shot is exploded with 
* Vehemence. See CHARCE, GW. 

e Word is form'd from the French, Tampor, a Bung, 
Stopple, Sc. Some derive it from the Engliſh Tap. 

AN, the Bark of the Oak ; chopp'd, and ground, by a 
Taming Mill, into a coarſe Powder; to be uſed in the 
Tanning or Dreſſing of Skins. See BARE and Tannins, 

New Jan is the moſt efteem'd ; when Old and Stale, it 
loſes a deal of its Effect, which conſiſts in the condenſing or 
cloſing the Pores of the Skins ; ſo that the longer the Skins 
are kept in an, the greater Force and Firmneſs they ac- 
quire. yen - | | 
In effect, not only the Bark, but every Part of the Oak 
Tree, of what. Age or Growth ſoever, all oaken Coppice, &c. 
cut in Barking Time, makes good Tan; as good at leaſt, as 
the beſt Bark. | | 

This, when got, is to be well dried in the Sun, houſed dry, 
and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater Wood may be ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut ſmall by a Tanning Engine for the 
Purpoſe ; which done, tis well dried again on a Kiln, and 
then ground by the Mill. | 

Where Oak is ſcarce, Thorns may ſupply the Defect. 

TANGENT, in Geometry, a right Line, which touches 
a Circle, that is, which meets it in ſuch Manner, as that 
though infinitely produced, it would never cut the ſame ; 
that is, never come within the Circumference, See CIRcLE, 
Oc. TTY 

Thus the Line AD (Tab. Geometry Fig. 50) isa Tangent 
to the Circle, in D. | | | 

"Tis demonſtrated in Geometry, 1® That if a Tangent AD, 
and a Secant AB, be both drawn from the ſame Point A; 
the Square of the Tangent will be equal to the Rectangle, 
under the whole Secant A B, and that Portion thereof A C, 
which falls without the Circle. See SRC ANT. 

2 That if two Tangents, as AD AE be drawn to the 
wy Circle from the ſame Point A, they will be equal to each 
Other. 

TaN ENT, in Trigonometry. A TANGENT of an Arch, 
is a right Line, raiſed perpendicularly on the Extreme of the 
Diameter, and continued to a Point, where it is cut by a 
Secant, that is by a Line, drawn from the Centre through the 
Extremity of the Arch whereof it is a Tangent. 

Or thus; A Tangent of an Arch E A ('Tab. Trigonometry 
Fig. 26) is a Part of a Tangent of a Circle (that is, of a right 
Line which touches a Circle without cutting it) intercepted 
between two right Lines, drawn from the Centre C, through 
the Extremes of the Arch Eand A. See Arcn. 

Hence, the Tangent FE is perpendicular to the Radius 

C | 


more beautiful, 


And hence the Tangent FE is the Tangent of the Circle 
ACE, as alſo of that ACI; ſo that Two adjacent Angles 
have only the ſame common Tangent. 

Co- TAxeEN T, or TANCENT of 4 Complement, is the 
Tangent of an Arch which is the Complement of another 
Arch to a Quadrant. See ComMpLEMENT. 

Thus, a Tangent of the Arch AH, is the Co-tangent of 
the Arch A E, or the Tangent of the Complement of the 
Arch AE. 

To find the Length of the TANGENT of any Arch; The 
Sine of the Arch being given : Suppoſe the Arch, AE; 

| Xx: the 


, 
-y 
9 
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* 
- 


TAN 


che given Sine, A D; and the Tangent required, EF, Since 


both the Sine and Tangent are perpendicular to the Radius 
EC, they are parallel to each other. Wherefore, as the Co- 


fine DC is to the Sine AD, ſo is the whole Sine, to the 


Tangent EF. SeeSins. 
Hence, a Canon of Sines being had; a Canon of T angents 
is eaſily conſtructed therefrom. See Canon. 


Artificial TAN EN TS, are the Logarithms of the Tangents 


of Arches, SceLocarnirum. _ 3 
Line of Tanczwrs, is a Line uſually placed on the Sector 


and Gunter's Scale; the Deſcription and Uſes whereof, fee | 


under the Articles Sxcrox and GunTzR's Scale. 
Taxekxr of a Conic Section, as of a Parabola, or other al- 
ebraic Curve, is a right Line, drawn, cutting the Axis, See 
n. Conic, Oc. | 
| Method of Tanctnts, a Method of determining the 
Quantity of the Tangent of any algebraic Curve; the Equa- 
tion 1 Curve, being given. | 


This Method is one of the great Reſults of the Calculus S. 
| 1 See DIFFERENTIAL, | 
ts 


Uſe is very great in Geometry ; becauſe in determining 
the Tangents of Curves, we determine at the ſame Time, 


the Quadratures of the Curvilinear Spaces: on which account 


it well deſerves to be here particularly infiſted on. See Qua- 
DRATVURR. e 


To find the Sub- tangent in any Algebraic Curve. 


Let the Semiordinate m be infinitely near another PM 


(Tab. Analyſis Fig. 13) then will Pp be the Differential of 
the Abſciſs; and letting fall the Perpendicular MR=Pp; 
Rm will be the Differential of the Semiordinate. - Draw, 
therefore, the Tangent T M: The infinitely little Arch M m, 
will not differ from a Right Line; and therefore Mm R will 


be a right-lined, right-angled Triangle, uſually call'd the 


Characteriſtic thay * of the Curve, in regard Curve Lines 
are diſtinguiſh'd fr 


TERIST IC. 


Now, by reaſon of the Paralleliſm of the Right Lines 
PM and 27z ; the Angle M mR=TMP. Wherefore the 


Triangle MmR is Similar to the Triangle TMP. -Let, 
therefore AP , PM=y, then will Pp=MR =ax, 
and Rm g Ay. Conſequently, 
| Rm: MR:: PM: PT 
ay i 40 2 
12 ay 5 

If, then, from the given Equation of any Curve, you 
ſubſtitute the Value of 4x to ydox : dy, in the general Ex- 
preſſion of the Sul-tangent, PI; the differential Quantities 
will vaniſh, and the Value of the Sul-tangent come out in 
common Quantities ; whence the Tangent itſelf is eaſily 
determined. This we ſhall illuſtrate in a few Examples: 


10 The Equation defining the common Parabola, is, 
ax=p* * 
Hence, 44 = 
AN = 20% ⏑́ 
PT=y2x : 4 = dy ff : 4=24% ; 4=2% 
That is, the Sab. taugent is double the Abſciſſe. | 
2* The Equation defining a Circle is, 
— 
ailx-2xdz=204y 
4 2: (42x) 


PT AN: ya S2: (a2 x) A= 2: (a 2%) 
= (24X—2X%) : (a2 x) = (a = α c): (4 a—x) that is, 
% 0⅜ ... gs | 

Therefore A T = (a x—x x) : (La—x) - = (a x—xx—4 


ax+xx) : (Ca-) ax: (44a—x) that is, PC: PA:: 
CA: AT. 


30 The Equation defining an Ellipſis, is 
a. = Aa - 


Hence 2 4 =aιſ u ο 
2 4% % : (ab —2bx) Av 


PT=94x :4y=249* : (ab—2bx)=(2abx - 2 bu*) 
: (ab—2be)=(2ax—24 u) (a- 2 x) that is, as the 
Diſtance of the Semiordinate from the Centre, is to the Half 
Axis, ſo is the Abſciſs to the Portion of the Sub. tangent in- 
tercepted between the Vertex of the Ellipſis and the Tangent. 
Laſtly, for all Algebraic Curves, the Equation is, 


amc T O 
mah 14 b 14 TN x\—17x+rcy—1xdy=o 
nbx —14x+ſ/cy iA e = i 
| Ax ==may"—1idy = e = NI Y as 

BY nbw 1 Tc - 1 85 

P T SY =—may®—rcy "* 


ay 41 +ſcy'x—1x 


5 


[174]. 


om each other hereby. See CHARAC- h 


Member there by the Power of the Exponent of ). Adding 


whether towards B or E, he directs to confidert 


of the Fraction, all the Signs are Affirmative; 0 


Suppoſe, e. gr. 51 —- 42 


the general Formula; | 3, by oaag N x 
„ 4 : | e 

— of fant be ==zx ; : 

a4 1 2 1 
cy * o 2 2 


— 


cor =0ſ=0 


Suppoſe 37 — x? @ # o, then ul 


MET = y3 by —— 3 


nn. 


Cyr x - ͤ 


— 


Theſe Values being ſubſtituted in the 

the Sub- tangent; we have the fe ied. age _ o 
whoſe Equation is given, P T= (3. FP e Cune 
(3.1 — 1 ＋1.— 29 10 02 TI 
:(—3* — 69)=(39)*—axy9):(3 4 
quently, A T =(39* —azy):(33* +7 
axy)—( 3x —a2zY9): (3x* þ ay)= 
:3x* ＋ 4 . The Value of y? — x*, that is, @ xy. 


a=IM=3b=1n=; 


e pH ©C_H- no  O9rWHtnHn[Hy =» 


2 
8 


but come into the Equation. In all his Equations 
v for the Line DA, y for BA; and for EB, and wy 
given Lines, he puts þ 7, c. that is, always Confonants, 
5 Tn ſuppo —_— to or _—_— _— the Curre in 
, and meeting with- oduced in C; he calls the ſous 
Line CA, b ho Name by 2 : * 
Io find which, he gives this general Method: 1. Rei 
out of the Equation all Members, which have not cithe 
vor y with them: Then put all tho that havey, on or 
Side; and all thoſe which have v, on the other; with thei 
Signs ＋ or -; and the latter, for Diſtinction and Fx ſite 
he calls the Right, the former, the Left Side. 2. On the 
Right Side, let there be prefix d to each Member, the Fxps 
nent of the Power, which v hath there; or. which is all ot, 
let that Exponent be multiplied into all the Members, ; Le 
the ſame be done alſo on the Left Side, multiplying cac 


oO NY ry 


this moreover, that one y muſt, in each Member, be alway 
| Fa into 4 This done, the Equation thus reform d, wil 
ew the Method of drawing the required T argent to tte 
Point D: For, that being given; as alſo y, 5, and the 
other Quantities expreſſed by Conſonants, 4 cannot be ur 
known. Suppoſe an Equation y- yy=ovv, in which EB 
is called ; BA , DA v, and let 4, or AC be required 
ſa as to find the Point C, from whence C) being «rw 
ſhall be a true Tangent to that Curve QD in D. ln tis 
Example, nothing is to be rejected out of the „n l. 
cauſe y or v are in each Member: It is allo difpod 
as required by the Rule 1; to each Part therefore, there m 
be prefix'd the Exponent of the Powers of y 0%,” 
Rule 2; and on the Left Side, let one y be changed 109% 
and then the Equation will be in this Form, 92 7 
vv, which Equation reduced, gives eafily the Vale 0 


a = * Ac. And fo the Point C is found, fron 
bad ane 

whence the Tangent DC may be drawn. 

To determine which Way the Tangent is 


to be daun, 
he Numer 
both Parts 
r if the 


x Target 
Affirmative ones are more in Number; then wo 
is to run towards B. 2. If the Affirmative Qui equi to 
greater than the Negative in the Numerator ; b 


0 
them in the Denominator ; the Right Line drown 0H 
D, and touching the Curve in that Point, will be? [in 
AB : For in this Caſe, à is of an infinite Leng! j rt 
both Parts of the Fraction, the Affirmati ve Qu , 
leſs than the Negative, changing all the Signs, t 
muſt be drawn now alſo towards B: For t 
the Change, comes to be the ſame as the F * in the 
Affirmative Quantities are greater than the * ie welds 
Denominator; but in the Numerator are leſs ; Gon 
then changing the Signs in that Part of the FI n; 


they are els, the Tangent muſt be drawn 4 contra that 


tor and Denominator of the Fraction. For, 1. If in 


TAN 


„ Ac C muſt be taken towards E. $. But when- 
that is, Affirmative and Negative Quantities are equal in the 
erxer the = let them be how they will in the Denominator, 


vaniſh into nothing : And, conſequently, the Tangent is 


| g will vamik E A, or parallel thereto; as will eaſily be 
cher A D itſelf, or 4 f in 


El This he gives plain Examples o 
. 32 d Circle; thus: xz: hens bea Semicircle, whoſe 
reference is EB; in which there is given any Point; as D, 
Dune ) from which the Perpendicular DA is ler fall to the 
(Fig — Let DA u, BA=y, BE=b: Then the 
— will, be 55 - u, and drawing the Tangent 
1 AC, or a= . Now, if þ be greater than 2 y, 
—2 
be drawn towards B ; if leſs, towards E ; 
— gh it will be parallel to EB, as was ſaid in 
get, dcond and fourth Rules. 

Tet there be another Semi. circle inverted; as NDD, 
(rig. 16.) the Points of whoſe Periphery, are referr'd to the 
| Ri Line BB, parallel and = to the Diameter. Let NB 

8 4; and all Things elſe as befo e; then the Equation 
will de y —J A vu =- 24 v; which _ 

„— 2VV —2 
managed according to his Rules, _ have wo 5 
here is ſuppoſed to be always leſs than 4; 1 
er han 295 hab the Tangent muſt be drawn towards 
E; if equal, it will be parallel to BB; if leſs, changing 
all os Hae the Tangent muſt be drawn towards B, as 
by Rules Fourth, Fifth and Third, But there could be no 
Tangent drawn, or at leaſt, E B would be it, if NB had 
deen taken equal to the Diameter. Let there be another Semi- 
circle, whoſe Diameter NB, (Fig. 1 7.) is perpendicular to E B, 

and to which its Points are 1 to be referr'd. LetN B 

be called B, and all Things el go above ; the Equation will 
9 —2 9 


be % =bv— vv, and „ If, now, & be 
ter than 2 v, the Tangent muſt be drawn towards B, 
if leſſer, towards E, if equal, D A will be the Tangent, as 


by Rules 1, 4 and 5, appears. 7 
Inverſe Method of 8 Ts, is a Method of finding the 


3 Equation, or the Conſtruction, of any Curve; from the 


Tangent or any other Line whoſe Determination depends 


| onthe Tangent, given. | 
1 Method % one of the great Reſults of the New 


Calculus Integralis. See Carcurvus. | 
Its Application we ſhall give in what follows, 


The differential Expreſſions of the Tangent, Sub-tangent, 


&c. being delivered under the laſt Article: If you make the 

iven Value equal to the differential Expreſſion, and either 
Fn up the differential Equation, or, if that can't be, conſtruct 
| it, the Curve required, is had, For Example : 


1*7o fd the Curve Line, whoſe Sub-tangent = 2 : 4 


Since the Sub-tangent of an algebraic Line is = y 4 x, we 
ave 


4: d = 3 %%% - 
aydx =29* dy 


—_— 


44 = 2 
a x = y* 


The Curve ſought, therefore, is a Parabola ; whoſe Con- 
ſtruction is ſhewn under the Article PAR ABOLA. 


2* To find the Curve, whoſe Sub-tangent is a Third Pro. 
fortional tor — x and y. 


dine r - K* : 2 
ay 
We have r: % y: 4x 


N 


1 x* 22 


— 


27 x---x x = y* 


The Curve ſought therefore, is a Circle. 


3 To find the Line wherein the Sub-tangent is equal to the 
Semiorainate. 


Vince, dx: dy 


J4s=94y 5 
4 


* = 


761 


TAN 


: Hence it appears, that the Line ſought, is a right Line, 


that referrs to the Cathetus of an Equicrural Triangle, as to an 


Axis or the Hypothenuſe of an Equicrural, rectangled Tri- 
angle. If x had. been taken for = Arch of a Circle, the 
ſought Line had been a Cycloid. See Cxcloip. | 
ANGIBLE. See TacrirE. 
TANIS TRL, or TANISTRI, in our ancient Cuſtoms, 
an Heir preſumptive, or ſecond Poſſeſſor. See HEIn, Cc. 
Hence the Law, or Tenure, Taniſtry, or Taniſtria, an an- 
cient municipal Law, or Tenure of England, which allotted 
the Inheritance of Lands, Caſtles, Cc. held by this Tenure, 
to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable Perton of the 
Deceaſed's Name and Blood ; without any Regard to 
Proximity. | 
This, in reality, was giving it to the ſtrongeſt ; which na- 
turally occaſion d bloody Wars in Families: for which Rea- 
fon it was aboliſh'd under K. James I. Sir John Davis de- 
ſcribes it thus; Quant aſcun Perſon moruſt ſeiſie des Aſcuns 
Caſites, Manors, Terres ou Tenements ael Nature 89 Tenure 
de Taniftry ; que donques meſine les Caſites, &c. doent def- 
cender, & de temps dont Memory ne Court ont uſe de deſcender 


Sentori & digniflimo Viro Sanguinis & Cognominis de riet 


Perſon, &c. The Word is ſuppos'd form'd from T banis, 
TANNING, the preparing of Skins or Hides in a Pit, 
with Tan and Water, after having firſt taken off the Hair, 


by ſteeping them in Lime Water. See Tay and LEATHER. 
Method of Taxnine Cows, Calves, and Horſes Hides. 


The Skin being flead off the Carcaſs, if *tis intended to 
be kept, tis ſalted with Sea Salt and Alum, or with a kind 
of Saltpetre, call'd Natron; if "tis not for keeping, the 
Saltiog is ſav'd, as being of no uſe, but to prevent the Hide 


from corrupting e'er it can be conveniently carry'd to the 


T an-houſe. 

Whether the Hide have been ſalted or not, the Tanner 
begins with taking off the Horns, the Ears, and the Tail ; 
after which 'tis thrown into a running Water for about 30 
Hours, to waſh off the Blood, and ee Impurities adher- 
ing to the Inſide, 

This done, tis laid over Night in a Lime Pit, already 
uſed ; whence it is taken, and left to drain three or four 


Days on the Edge of the Pit. 


This firſt and 5, fe Preparation over, it is return'd into 
a ſtrong Lime-Pit for two Days; then taken out for four 
more; and thus for ſix Weeks alternately, taken out and 
put in, twice a Week. 

At the ſix Weeks End, it is put into a freſh Pit, where 
it continues eight Days, and is taken out for ſo many; and 
this alternately for a Year or eighteen Months, according to 
the Strength of the Leather, or the Weather : for in great 
Heats, they put in freſh Lime twice a Week ; and in Froſt 
they ſometimes don't touch them for three Months, Every 
freſh Lime-Pit they throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronger. 

At four, five, or fix Weeks end, the Tanner ſcrapes off 
the Hair, on a Wooden Leg, or Horſe, with a kind of Knife 
for that Purpoſe. And after a Year or eighteen Months, 


when the Hair is perfectly gone, he carries it to a River to 


waſh, pares off the Fleſh on the Leg, with a kind of cut- 
ting Knife, and rubs it briskly with a kind of Whet-ſtone, 
to take off any Remains of Fleſh or Filth on the Side of 
the Hair. | 

The Skin is now put into Tan; that is, cover'd over with 
Tan, as tis ſtretch'd in the Pit, and Water let in upon it: 
If the Skin be ſtrong, five Coverings of Tan will be re- 
quir'd ; for weaker, three or four may ſuffice, When the 
Skin has not been kept long enough in Lime, or the Tan- 
Pit; upon cleaving it, in the Middle is ſeen a whitiſh 
Streak, call'd the Horn, or Crudity of the Skin ; and 'tis 
this is the Reaſon why the Soals of Shoes, Boots, Cc. 
{tretch ſo eaſily, and take Water, 

When the Hides are ſufficiently 7474, they are taken out 
of the Pit, to be dry'd, by hanging in the Air: Then the 
Tan is clean d off them, and they are put in a Place neither too 
dry, nor too moiſt ; they are well ſtretch'd over one another, 
with Weights a-top, to keep them tight and ftraight ; and 
in this Condition are ſold, under the Denomination of Zend 
Leather. This is the Method of tanning Bullocks or 
Oxes Hides. | 

Cows, Calves, and Horſes Skins are tann'd much after the 
fame Manner as thoſe of Oxen, except that the former are 
only kept four Months, in the Lime-Pit ; and that before 
they be 77 in the Tan, there is a Preparation requir'd, 
thus: Cold Water is pour'd into a Wooden Fat ior Tub, 
wherein the Skins are put, which are kept ſtirring while 
ſome other Water 1s warming in a Kettle ; and as ſoon as 
that Water is a little more than lukewarm, *tis pour'd 
gently into the Fat, and upon this is caſt a Basket of Tan; 


during which Time, the Skins are till kept turning, that 


the Water and Tan mayn't burn them. 
After an Hour, they are taken out, and caſt for a Day in 
cold Water, then return'd into the former Fat, — 
me 


TAP 


ſame Water they had been in before; and here they are left 
eight Days; which expir'd, they are put in the Tan-Pit, 
and three Coverings of Tar given them, the firſt of which 
laſts five Weeks, the 2d ſix, and the 3d two Months. 
The reſt of the Procels is in all reſpects the ſame as that 
above deliver'd. In ſome Countries, as in Champagne, &6c. 
the Tanners give the firſt Preparation with Barley inſtead of 


Lime. | 
TANTAMOUNT, (of the French tant and Montant, 


or Monter,) ſomething that amounts to, or is equivalent to 
ſo much. 557 
TAP, among Hunters: A Hair is faid to zap, or beat, 
when ſhe makes a Noiſe. N : 
TAPASSANT, - denotes lurking or ſquatting, and is a 
Term us d in Hunting: Hence, to rappy, is to be hid, as a 


Deer may be. : TE 
TAPER, Tapering, is underſtood of a Piece of Timber, 


or the like, when broad beneath, and ſharp towards the 


Top; as is the Caſe in Pyramids, Cones, Sc. Sce PyRA- 


MID» 
To meaſure zafer Timber, Sc. See Trunzs, SLipiNG- 


Rnle, &c. 
TarER- bored, is apply'd to a Piece of Ordnance, when 


| it is wider at the Mouth than towards the Breech. See 


OR DNANcxk. | | 
Tarzn, a kind of tall waxen Candle, placed in a Can- 


dleſtick, and burnt at Funeral Proceſſions, and in other 
Church Solemnities. See CanDLE. 

They are made of different Sizes : In ſome Places, as 
Taly, Oc. they are Cylindrical ; but jn moſt ether Countries, 
as Eng/and, France, &c. they are Conical, or taper, whence 


the Name. 
Both Kinds are pierced at Bottom, for a Pin in the Can- 


dleſtick to enter. 


The Uſe of Lights in religious Ceremonies, is of a long 
ſtanding: The Ancients, we know, uſed Flambeaux in 
their Sacrifices, and particularly in the Myſteries of Ceres ; 


WW; AM 


the Maker's Name, and the el 
Boxen Ruler, whereon the ods N ; Tae with 
| ut, 


is then b a ie 70 
7 1 2 ung up to dry and harden; after which the Toe 


Making of Tarzxs by Han 


The Wicks being diſpos' d, as i | 
begin to ſoften the Wax by bes rho og og Manner, they 
narrow, deep Copper Veſſel. in hot Water n! 
of this Wax out with the Hand, and lay it | 
Wick, which is faſten'd to a Hook in the ae on th 
dicke be the Wick 3 {0 that they begin ofthe 
| ig End; and proc ; i e T4 
che Neck or Collet. r leſſening the Thickref 

he reſt is perform'd after th | 
2 Fo _ 1 except NN la T's er 
er- ut r | 
2 ed, but roll them on the Tae i 

Two Things there are to be obſcry'g ; | 
Tapers: The firſt, that in the whole 1 o. K nds o 
Ladle, they uſe Water to moiſten the Table 1 3 
N ANY Rare that the Wax may 1180 his * 

in i 5 
Hs Put e other, they uſe Oil of Olives or Lard for the 

Paſchal Ta PER, among the Romanins ; 
whereon the Deacon applies five Grand of Pa Toe, 
3 8 = the as nay ag Form of a Croſs; and wii 
es a with new Fire in the Ceremony of Eaſter $4 

e Tontifical makes Pope 20 
but Baronius will have the Dig na OI fowl 
a _ of Slay anne to prove it. 8 
he Lope he ſuppoſes to have only eftablif;” 
thereof in Pariſh Churches; which,” tl 1 2 
been reſtrain'd to the greater Churches, F. Papebric) ex- 
plains the Origin of the Paſchal Torch more diſtinctiy in 


They then take 7 ater, in) 


ww 
toler⸗ 


and they had Tapers placed before the Statues of their his Conatus Chronico Hiſtoricus, &c. It ſeems, tho the Co 
Gods. FEE : 2 cil of Nice regulated the Day whereon Eaſter was to be 
Some ſuppoſe, that it was in Imitation of this Heathen celebrated, it laid it on the Patriarch of Alexantic u. 


Ceremony, that Lights were firſt introduc'd into the Chri- 
tian Church; others take it, that the Chriſtians borrow'd 
the Practice from the Jewws : But Recourſe need not be had 
to the one or the other. 

Doubtleſs, as in the firſt Days of Chriſtianity they had 
their Meetings in obſcure ſubterraneous Vaults, there was a 
Neceſſity for Tapers, Cc. and there was even Occaſion for 
them after they had the Liberty of building Churches ; 
thoſe being contriv'd in ſuch Manner, as only to receive very 
little Light, that they might inſpire the greater Awe and 


Reſpe& by the Obſcurity, | 
This Original of Tapers in Churches is the moſt natural; 


but 'tis now a long Time fince the Uſe of Tapers, which 


Neceſſity at firſt introduc'd, is become a mere Ceremony. 
S. Paulinus, who liv'd at the Beginning of the Vth Century, 
obſerves, that the Chriſtians of his Days were fo fond of 
Tapers, that they even painted them in their Churches, See 


LuUMINARY. 


Manner of making Ta RRS. 


There are two ways of making Tapers: The firſt with 
the Lale, the ſecond by Hand. | 

In the firſt, after the Wicks (which are uſually half Cot- 
ton half Flax) have been well twiſted, and cut of the due 
Length; a Dozen of them are hung, at equal Diſtances, 
around an Iron Hoop, directly over a large Copper Baſon full 
of melted Wax. | 

Then taking an Iron Ladle-full of the Wax, they pour it 
gently over the Wicks, a little below the Tops thereof, one 


| after another; ſo that the Wax running down them, they 


become quite cover'd therewith, and the Surplus returns in- 
to the Baſon, under which is a Pan of Coals to keep it in 
Fuſion. 

Thus they continue to caſt on more and more Wax for ten 
or twelve times, till the 7apers be brought to the requir'd 
Dimenſions. The firſt Caſt only ſoaks the Wick, the ſe- 
cond begins to cover it, and the reſt give it the Form and 
Thickneſs; in order to which, they take Care that every 
Caſt, after the fourth, be made lower and lower below the 
Wicks, to make them 7apey. 

The Tapers thus form'd, are laid, while yet hot, one 
againſt another, in a Feather Bed, folded double to preſerve 
them ſoft ; and taken out thence, one after another, to be 
rolled on a long ſmooth Table, with an oblong Inſtrument of 
Box, poliſh'd at Bottom, and furniſh'd with a Handle 
above. | 

The Taper thus roll'd and poliſh'd, a Piece of its big 
End is cut bff, and a Conical Hole bored therein, with a 
Boxen Inſtrument, into which the Pin, or Point of the Can- 
dleſtick is to be receiv'd, 


While the Broach is yet in the Hole, they uſe to ſtamp 


make a yearly Canon thereof, and to ſend i 
As all the other moveable F caſts were to = bei furs 
of Eaſter, a Catalogue cf them was made every Year, and 
wrote on a Taper, Cereus, which was bleſs'd in the Chu 
at Solemnity. = | 

is Taper, according to the Abbot CVaſtelgin, was not 
Wax Candle, made to — burnt: It had th Wide; a 5 
it any thing more than a kind of Column of Wax, made on 
purpoſe to write the Liſt of moveable Feaſts on, and which 
would ſuffice to hold it for the Space of a Lear. 

For among the Ancients, when any thing was to be wrote 
to lait for ever, they engrav'd it on Marble or Steel; wier 
it was to laſt a long while, they wrote it on Agyßtian Pr 
per; and when it was only to laſt a ſhort Time, they cot 
tented themſelves to write it on Wax. 

In Proceſs of Time, they came to write the Liſt of more 
able Feaſts on Paper, but they ſtill faſten'd it to the Paſchd 
Taper; which Practice is obſerv'd to this Day at Nt 
Dame in Rouen, and throughout the Order of China. 

E. <q is the Original of the Benediction of the Puſctd 
aper. 

TAPESTRY, or TAPISTRY, a curious Kind of Man: 
facture, ſerving to adorn a Chamber, or other Apartmen, 
by hanging, or covering the Walls thereof. See Haxche. 

Some ute Zapeſiny as a general Name for all Kinds 0 
Hangings, whether wove, or wrought with the Needle, 
whether Silken, Woollen, Linnen, Leather, or Paper; (" 
which they are countenanc'd by the Etymology of the Word, 
form'd from the French Tapiſſer, to line, of the 2 
Tapes, a Cover of a Bed, Oc.) But in the common Uſe 0 
our Language, the Term is now appropriated to a Kind 
woven Hangings, of Wooll and Silk, frequently rais'd, 4 
enrich'd wit Cold and Silver, repreſenting Figures 0 " 
Animals, Landskips, Oc. 

The Invention of Tapeſiny ſeems to have co 
Zovant; and what makes this the more proba 
formerly the Workmen concern'd herein, were ca 
in France, Sarrazins, or Sarraſinois. | the 

'Tis ſuppos'd that the Zngiiſo and Flemiſh, who * 
firſt that excell'd therein, might bring the Art with! | 
from ſome of the Croiſades, or Expeditions againit ti 
razens. See CROISADE. (u- 

articu 
his noble 


me from the 
ble 15, tat 
I's, at! 


and rich Manufacture in Europe; now one of the finelt U. 
Churches, Co. 


Jui 


er the French apply'd themſelves to Ta piſi : 
"Twas Enabliment of chat Kind, was under Fay 
e firlt 1607, in the Fanuxbourg, S. Michael. But this 
che nw Death of that Prince. Under Lewis XIV; the 
J wi re was retriev'd by the Care and Addreis of the 
fanufa Colbert to whom the Eſtabliſhment of the Gobe- 
eat M. — a Royal Tapiſiry Manufacture, which has pro- 
24 Works in this Kind, ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Bg 
bed f, 15 Tapiſiry, either with regard to the Deſigns, 
J Cours, or the Firmneſs. See GogETIx. 
e C0 Ti by ry men diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Work, vis. 
Ine of the high and Jow Warp; tho the Difference is 
4 0% the Manner of working, than in the Work itſelf, 
n effect, the ſame in both; only the Looms, and 
„Cauently the Warps, are differently fituate : Thoſe of 
4 75 Warp being placed flat, and parallel to the Horizon; 
of "aſe. on the contrary, of the Vg Warp, erected per- 
Peadicularly., ö 3 83 
liſp anciently excell'd all the World in their 
The * high Warp ; and they till retain their former 
ie te with ſome little Change: Their Jow Warps 
. gill admir'd ; but as for the high ones, they are quite 
* afide in our Nation. See CouERCE, WooLLEN Ma- 
| re, &c. 
2 French have three conſiderable Tapiſiry Manufactures 
beides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſſon in Au- 
e, the ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the 
bbird at Beauvois: They were all equally eſtabliſh'd for the 
bich and the low Warp, but have all laid aſide the former, 
scepting the Gobelins. 
E There are admirable low Warps in Handers, generally 
WE. ceeding thoſe of France; the chief, and almoſt only He- 
% Manufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenarl, Liſle, 
7.1.7, 2riuges, and Valenciennes. : : 
W it else and Ant ꝛverp they ſucceed both in human Fi- 
WE cures, in Animals, and Landskips ; and that both with re, 
board to the Deſigns and the Workmanſhip. At Oudenard 


Wir Landskips and Animals are good, but their human 


bdebind Ondenard. The French Manufacture of Felletin does 
W colerably well in Landskips, Aubuſſon in Figures, and Beau- 
W «115 in both. | 

4 The uſual Widths of Tapiſtries, are from two Ells to three 
us and half, Paris Meaſure. 
= The Manufacture of Tapiſtry of each Kind, is too curious 
co be here paſs'd over, without a ſhort Deſcription. We ſhall 
give each under its ſeparate Article. 


Manufacture of TAPISTRY of the high Warp. 


BS The Loom whereon tis wrought, is placed perpendicular- 
WE ly: It conſiſts of four principal Pieces; two long Planks or 
WE Cheeks of Wood, and two thick Rollers or Beams. The 
WE Planks are ſet upright, and the Beams acroſs them, one a- 
W top, and t'other at Bottom, a Foot's Diſtance from the 
We Ground, They have each their Trunnions, by which they 
WE arc ſuſpended on the Planks, and are turn'd with Bars. In 
each Roller is a Groove, from one End to t'other, capable of 
containing a long round Piece of Wood, faſten'd therein 
WE with Hooks, Its Uſe is to tye the Ends of the Warp to. 
The Warp, which is a kind of worſted, or twiſted Woollen 
We Thread, is wound on the upper Roller; and the Work, as 
WE fat as wove, is wound on the lower. | 
= Within-fide the Planks, which are ſeven or eight Foot 
WE high, fourteen or fifteen Inches broad, and three or four 
WE thick, are Holes pierc'd, from Top to Bottom, in which are 
4 *. thick Pieces of Iron, with Hooks at one End, ſerving to 


pierced; by putting a Pin in which, the Sta ve is drawn nearer, 
We or ſet further off? and thus the Coats, or Threads, are 
ſtretch'd or looſen'd at Pleaſure. 
= The Coat-ſtave is about three Inches Diameter, and runs 
be all the Length of the Loom: On this are fix'd the Coats, or 
Threads, which make the Threads of the Warp croſs each 
W other. It has much the ſame Effect here, as the Spring- 
6 ſave and Treddles have in the common Looms, 'The Coats 
ue little Threads faſten'd to each Thread of the Wop» 
is with a kind of ſliding Knot, which forms a Sort of Maſh, 
err Ring, They ſerve to keep the Warp open, for the Pal- 
lage of Broaches wound with Silks, Wocllens, or other 
Matters uſed in the Piece of Tapiſtry. : 
ally, there are a Number of little Sticks, of different 
fs Lengths, but all about an Inch Diameter, which the Work- 
Wan keeps by him in Baskets, to ſerve to make the Threads 
of the Warp croſs each other, by paſſing them acroſs : 
And that the Threads thus croſs'd may retain their proper 
- N a Packthread is run among the Threads, above 
ick. 
| 3 Loom thus form'd, and mounted with its Warp, the 
of thi hing the Workman does, is to draw, on the Threads 
. 5 Warp, the principal Lines and Strokes of the De- 
repreſented on the Piece of 7apiſtry, which is 


2n to be 
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W Figures naught. Ie, and the other Cities nam d, come 


; ſuſtain the Coat-ſtave : Theſe Pieces of Iron have alſo Holes 


done by applying Cartoons made from the Painting hè intends 
to copy, to the Side that is to be the wrong Side of the 
Piece; and then with a Black-lead Pencil followins and tra- 
cing out the Contours thereof on the Thread of the right 
Side; ſo that the Strokes appear equally both before and be- 
hind. As to the original Defign the Work is to be finiſh'd 
by, tis hung up behind the Workman, and wound on a long 
Staff ; from which a Piece is unroll'd from Time to Time, as 
the Work proceeds. | | 7 

Befides the Loom, c. here deſcribed ; there are Three 
other principal Inſtruments required for the working the 
Silk, or Wooll of the Woof within the Threadh of the Warp, 
Theſe are a Broach, a Reed, and an Iron Needle. 

The Broach is of hard Wood, 9 or 8 Inches long, and 
two Thirds of an Inch thick, ending in a Point with a little 
Handle. It ſerves as a Shuttle, the Silks, Woollens, Gold or 
Silver tobeuſed in the Work, being wound on it, The Reed 
or Comb is alſo of Wood, Eight or Nine Inches long, and an 
Inch thick at the Back ; whence it uſually grows leſs and leſs, 
to the Extremity of the 'Teeth, which are more or leſs apart, 
according to the greater or leſs Degree of Fineneſs of the in- 


tended Work. Laſtly, the Needle is in Form of the common 


Needle, only bigger and longer. Its Uſe is to preſs cloſe the 
Wooll and Silks, when there is any Line or Colour that does 
not ſit well, 3 

All Things being prepared for the Work; and the Work- 
man ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong Side the 
Piece, with his Back towards the Deſign; ſo that he works, 
as it were, blind-fold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and 
being obliged to quit his Poſt, and go to the other Side the 
Loom, whenever he would view and examine the Piece, to 
correct it with his Preſſing Needle. 

To put any Silk, Sc. in the Warp, he firſt turns, and 
looks at his Deſign: Then taking a Broach full of the pro- 
per Colour, he places it among the Threads of the Warp, 
which he brings acroſs each other with his Fingers, by means 
of the Coats or Threads faſten'd to the Staff: This he re- 
peats every time he is to change his Colour. 

The Silk or Wooll being placed, he beats it with his Reed 
or Comb; and when he Jaw thus wrought in ſeveral Rows 
over each other, he goes to ſee the Effect they have; in order 
— reform the Contours with his Needle, if there be occa- 
ion. 

As the Work advances, they roll it up on the lower Beam, 
and unroll as much Warp from the upper Beam, as ſuffices 
them to continue the Piece: The like they do of the Deſign 
behind them. ; 

When the Pieces are wide, ſeveral Workmen may be em- 
ploy'd at once. — : 

We have but two Things to add : The firſt, that this high 
Warp Tapiſtry goes on much more ſlowly than the /ow Warp, 
and takes almoſt double the Time and Trouble. The ſecond, - 
that all the Difference the Eye can obſerve between the two 
Kinds, conſiſts in this, that in the low Warp there is a red 
Fillet, about one Twelfth of an Inch broad, running, on each 
_ from Top to Bottom; which is wanting in the high 

arp. 


Mans facture of Tais TRY of the low Warp. 


The Loom or Frame wherein the low Warp is wrought; 
is much like that of the Weavers : The principal Parts 
thereof are two ſtrong Pieces of Wood forming the Sides of 
the Loom, and bearing a Beam or Roller at each End : 'They 
are ſuſtain'd at Bottom with other ſtrong Pieces of Wood in 
Manner of Treſtles; and, to keep them the firmer, are like- 
wiſe faſten'd to the Floor with a kind of Buttreſſes, which 

revent any ſhaking, tho' there are ſometimes four or five 
Workmen ads on the fore Beam at once. 

The Rollers have each their 'Trunnions, by which they are 
ſuſtain'd : They are turn'd by large Iron Pins, three Foot 
long. Along each Beam runs a Groove, wherein is placed 
the ich, a Piece of Wood of above two Inches Diameter, 
and almoſt the Length of the Roller : 'This Piece fills the 
Groove entirely, and is faſten'd therein, from Space to Space, 
by wooden Pins. To the two Wiches are faſten'd the two 
Extremities of the Warp, which is wound on the further 
Roller ; and the Work, as it advances, on the nearer, 

A-croſs the two Sides, almoſt in the Middle of the Loom, 
paſſes a wooden Bar, which ſuſtains little Pieces of Wood, 
not unlike the Beam of a Balance : To theſe Pieces are 
faſten'd Strings, which bear certain Spring- ſtaves, wherewith 
the Workman, by means of two Treadles under the Loom 
whereon he ſets his Feet, gives a Motion to the Coats, and 
makes the Threads of the 2 riſe and fall alternately. 
Each Loom has more or fewer of theſe Spring- ſtaves, and each 
Stave more or fewer Coats, as the Tapiſtry conſiſts of more or 
fewer Threads. See Loom. 

The Deſign or Painting the Tapiſiry-man is to follow, is 
placed underneath the Warp ; where it is ſuſtain'd from Space 
to Space with Strings, by which the Deſign is brought nearer 


the Warp; 
8 I The 


. 'The Loom being mounted, there are two Inſtruments uſed 
in working of it, vis. the Reed and the Flute. The Flute 
does the Gffice of the Weavers Shuttle: Tis made of a hard, 
poliſh'd Wood, three or four Lines thick at the Ends, and 
ſomewhat more in the Middle, and three or four Inches long, 
On it are wound the Silks, or other Matters to be uſed as 
the Woof of the Tapiſtry. The Comb or Reed is of Wood, 
or Ivory ; it has uſually Teeth on both Sides; tis about an 
Inch thick in the Middle, but diminiſhes each Way to the 

Extremity of the Teeth : It ſerves to beat the Threads of the 

Woof cloſe to each other, as faſt as the Workman has paſs'd 

and placed them with his Flute among the Threads of the 

Warp. 

The Workman is ſeated on a Pench before the Loom, with 
his Breaſt againſt the Beam, only a Cuſhion or Pillow be. 
tween them; and in this Poſture, ſeparating, with his Ein- 
gers, the Threads of the Warp, that he may ſee the Deſign 
underneath, and taking a Flute, wound with the proper Co- 
lour, he paſſes it among the Threads; after having rais'd or 
lower'd them, by means of the Treadles moving the Spring- 
ſtaves and Coats. SE = 

Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the Threads of the Silk or Yarn, 
Oc. thus placed, he ſtrikes each Courſe (i. e. what the 
r leaves in its paſſing and coming back again) with the 
Rad wget 

What is very remarkable in the Manufacture of the low 
Warp, and which is common to it with the high, is, that tis 
all wrought on the wrong Side; ſo that the 3 cannot 
ſee the right Side of his Tapiſiry, till the Piece be finiſh'd 
and taken off the Loom. | 

TAPPING, the Act of piercing a Hole in a Veſſel, and 
applying a Tube or Cannula in the Aperture, for the commo- 
dious drawing off the Liquors contain'd therein, 

Tareinc, in Agriculture, is the making an Inciſion in 
the Bark of a Tree, and letting out the Juice. See BARE. 

1 '0 Tap a Tree at the Root, is to open it round about the 
o0t. 

Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms, that he has found by Ex- 

eriment, that the Liquor which may be drawn from the Birch 

in the Spring- time, is equal to the whole Weight of the Tree, 

Branches, Roots and all together. | 

In the 2 apping of Trees, the Juice certainly aſcends from 
the Root, and after it is Concocted and Aſſimulated in the 
Branches, c. deſcends like a Liquor in an Alembic, to the 
Orifice or Inciſion where it iflues out. 

One of the moſt effectual Ways of Tapping, ſo as to obtain 
the greateſt Store of Sap in the ſhorteſt 'Time, is, not only to 
Pierce the Bark, nor * to cut the Body of the Tree almoſt 
to the Pith, with a Chiſſel (as ſome have directed) but quite 
through all the Circles, and the inner Rind itſelf, on both 
Sides the Pith ; leaving only the Outermoſt Circle, and the 
Bark on the North-Eaſt Side unpierced. | 

But this Hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, as large as 
the largeſt Augre you can get, will make ; and that alſo 
through and under a large Arm, near the Ground. So will it 
not need any Stone to keep open the Orifice, nor Tap to 
direct the Sap into the Receiver. 

This Way, the Tree will, in ſhort Time, afford Liquor 
enough to Brew withal ; and with ſome of this ſweet Sap, 
one Buſhel of Malt, will make as good Ale as Four Buſhels of 
Malt with ordinary Water. Sycamore I take to yield the beſt 
brewing Sap, being very ſweet and wholeſome. , 


To preſerve the Sap for Brewing. 


Inſolate it by a conſtant Expoſure to the Sun in Glaſſes or 
other Veſſels, till the reſt be gather'd and ready; otherwiſe 
it will contract an Acidity : when you have enough, put 
into it as much very thin cut, and hard toaſted Rye-bread, 
as will ſerve to ferment it; and when it works, take out the 
Bread, and bottle up the Liquor, A few Cloves in each 


Veſſel that receives the Sap, as it oozes from the Tree, will 


certainly preſerve it a Twelve- month. Dr. Tonge in the 
Philoſophical T1 eee 

Tr PIN, in Chirurgery. - See PARENTRHESISs, DRorsv, 
Ec. a 
Tarrinc, in Heraldry. See BEATING. 

TAR, a groſs, fatty Liquor, iſſuing from the Trunks of 
old Pines. 

When theſe Trees are on the Return, and only fit for burn- 
ing, they cut off the Bark all around towards the Root, and 
through theſe Incifions, there continues flowing, for a con- 
fiderable Time, a blackiſh Liquor, which is the Tar. When 
this ceaſes, tis a ſure Indication the Pine is quite dead, and 
only fit for the Fire. | 

The chief Uſe of Tar, is for the Coating and Caulking of 
Ships. See Cavrkins, Oc. 

Of Tar, boil'd to a ſufficient Conſiſtence, Pitch is made. 
See Pircn. | 

TARANTISMUS, in Medicine, the Diſc aſe or Affection 
of thoſe bit by the Tarantula; See TARANTLA. 
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Dr. Cornelio, in the Philoſoph; 
this as an imaginary Diſeaſe 1 yo Fanſaftions 
think themſelves ſeized with it (encept ul 
ticular Ends feign themſelves ſo) OY fuch 
wanton Girls, whom the Talian Writers © af then as 
who falling, from ſome particular Indies! Donn an 
choly Madneſs, perſuade themſelveg * nion, nnd 
Prejudice, that they have been ftung by a Tan ü ü: nip 

But the Evidence on the other 810 a Larantyl, 
ſtrong to 5 thus overtutned ; as a Nele u 
ing. Article. m the fo 

ARANTULA, or TARENTUL A.; 8 
ry, 3 venomous Inſect, whoſe Bite gives y Naturd Hit. 
Diſeaſe, See TARANTISM us. =D 

The Tarentula is a kind of Spider, dena: 
the City Tarentum, in Apulia, where it 1. ated 
"Tis about the Size of an Acorn; and "i 5 amd; 
eight Feet, and as many Eyes; its Chiles ift d vi 
is Mill hairy: From its Mouth ariſe two 8 various ; bf 
Trunks, made a little hooked, with the 755 of Nome a 
fharp ;z thro' which it conveys its Poiſon Ly XCeetingl 
Theſe Horns, M. Geoffroy abſerves, are 8 
oo A en the Animal is ſeeking fir 600 
whence he conjectures they may b f | 
Noftril, £ ney may be a kind of more 

e Tarantula is found in ſeve 
and even in the Iſle of Corſica ; "rg 3 of Tg 
are dangerous : * 7 theſe; when remor d * 1 
to become harmlefs : Tis added, that even ah ld 
none but thoſe found on the Plains are much to be 
the Air being hotter there, than on the Mountains, 6 

M. Geoffroy adds it as an Opinion of ſome, that th 7, 

rantula is never venomous but in the coupling Seaſon; af 
. 99 that Kg _—_ but in 00g Heat of Summer. 
ticularly in the -Days, when wa. 
flies al that =. ry ng 
— The Bite occafions a Pain, which at firſt appears mu 
like that felt on the Stinging of a Bee, or an Ant: In 2 fu 
Hours, the Patient feels a kind of Numbneſs ; and the bn 
affected becomes mark'd with a little livid Circ, ak 
ſoon after riſes into a very painful Tumour : A little bone 
and he falls into a profound Sadneſs, breathes with mu 
Difficulty, his Pulſe grows feeble, his Sight fails; at|engt 
he loſes all Senſe and Motion, and dies, unleſs relier', 
But theſe Symptoms come ſomewhat differently, aca: 
ing to the Nature of the Tarantula, and the Diſpoſition d 
the Patient. An Averſion for Black and Blue; and, on the 
contrary, an Affection for White, Red, and Green, acathee 
unaccountable Symptoms of this Diſeaſe. 

All the Aſſiſtance Medicine has been able to diſcorer by 
Reaſoning, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical Applications on the 
Wound, in Cordials and Sudorificks ; but theſe are of lle 
Efficacy: A Thing that avails infinitely more, is, whatRean 
could never have thought of, Muſic, See Music. 

As ſoon as the Patient has loſt his Senſe, and Motion, 
Muſician tries ſeveral Tunes on an Inſtrument; and whe 
he has hit on that, the Tones and Modulation whereof age 
to the Patient, he is immediately ſeen to make a faint M6 
tion: His Fingers firſt begin to move in Cadence, then hi 
Arms, then his Legs; by Degrees his whole Body: 8 
length he riſes on his Feet, and begins to dance; his Str 
and Activity ſtill increaſing. Some will continue the Due 
for fix Hours without Intermiſſion, 

After this, he is put to Bed; and when he is judg'd fl 
ciently recruited of his firſt Dance, he is call'd out of 
by the ſame Tune, for a Second. 

This Exerciſe is continu'd for ſeveral De fix or a 
at moſt ; in which time the Patient finds himſelf ect. 
ingly fatigu'd, and unable to dance any longer; which e 
the Characteriſtic of his being cured : For as long # 
Poiſon acts on him, he would dance, if one pleas d. uit 
any Diſcontinuation, till he died of the mere 10" 
Strength, Ts 1 

The Patient perceiving himſelf weary, begins ©, rout 
to himſelf; and awakes, as out of a profound Sleep, wit 
any Remembrance of what had paſs'd in his Tarox) 
even of his Dance. : 16 fl le 

Sometimes the Patient, thus recovering from and 
ceſs, is quite cured; if he ben't, he finds a er * 
Gloom hanging on him; he ſhuns the Sight of N *.. 
ſeeks Water; and if he ben't carefully look d ve return 
himſelf into ſome River, If he don't die, the _ 1 
at that Time Twelvemonth, and he 1s driven * * 
again. Some have had theſe Returns regularly for? 
Years. REY _ ſe bas bis pu. 

Every Tarantatus, or Patient in this Dilcale, . r il 
2 3 8 ; _ aA general, | 
very brisk, ſprightly Tunes, See 1UNE- 

This Fd ab. — given into the oyal A 
Sciences, by M. Gecroy, at his Return from 114), Hilo 

The like Hin 
and confirm'd by Letters from F. Gothe. i 


ubs Baghivi, in an expreſs Diſſertation on the 2. 
* » . 6. \ * \ 15 5 ; 
iſh'd in 169 Facts, 'tis no Wonder a few Fa- 

ſhould be added; as,; for. Inſtance, that the Patient is 
les 


To aich extraordinary 
gected than while the Inſect lives; and that the 
| an itfelf dances, all the while, the ſame Air with the 


Perſon bitten. 


| mts of the Tarantla's Bite, bi 
Theory of the ws © 8. » Oy 


offroy. 


iſonous Juice injected by the Tarantula, M. Geof- 

A _ give the Nerves a Degree of Tenſion, 
* ter than is natural to them, or than is proportionate to 
= Functions: And hence ariſes a Privation of Knowledge 
4 Motion. But, at the ſame time, this Tenſion, equal to 
bt of ſome Strings of an Inſtrument, puts the Nerves in 
icon to certain Tones, and obliges them to ſhake, after 
ing agitated by the Undulations, and Vibrations of the 
vr doofer to thoſe Tones. And hence this wonderful Cure 
2 Muſic : The Nerves thus reſtor'd to their Motion, 
2 % back the Spirits thither, which before had abandon'd 
em. See UN1SON. 


* 


principles, that the Patient's Averſion for ſome Colours 
War cs hence, that the Tenſion of his Nerves, even out of 
ee Faroxyſm, being ſtill different from what it is in the 
WL. .tural State, the Vibrations thoſe Colours occaſion in the 
; Fibres of the Brain, are contrary to their Diſpofition, and 
afin a kind of Difſonance, which is Pain, 


T heor the Efefts of the Tarantula's Bite, by 
od ws ee 


WS The Malignity of the Poiſon of the Tarantula ſeems to 
onſiſt in its great Force and Energy, whereby it immedi- 
Whacely raiſes an extraordinary Fermentation in the whole 
WArterial Fluid; by which its Texture and Craſis is conſide- 
bly alter'd : The Conſequence of which Alteration, when 
3 e Ebullition is over, muſt neceſſarily be a Change in the 
WCohclon of its Parts, by which the Globules, which did 
core with equal Force preſs each other, have now a very 
icfering and irregular Niſus, or Action; ſo that ſome of 
bem do ſo firmly cohere together, as to compoſe Moleculæ, 
Wor final Cluſters: Upon this Account, as there is now a 
reater Number of Globules contain'd in the ſame Space, 
in before, and the Impulſe of many of theſe, when 
Wnited together, differing according to the Conditions of 
er Coheſion, as to Magnitude, Figure, Cc. the Impetus, 
ich which this Fluid is drove towards the Parts, will not 
u be at ſome Strokes greater than ordinary, but the Preſ- 
ire upon the Blood. Veffele muſt be very unequal, and irre- 
lar; and this will be particularly felt in thoſe which are 
Voſt eaſily diſtended, as thoſe of the Brain, £9c. 

= Upon this the nervous Fluid muſt neceſſarily be put into 
various undulatory Motions, ſome of which will be like 
Whoſe, which different Objects acting upon the Organs or 
BP aflions of the Mind do naturally excite in it; whereupon 
ch Actions muſt follow in the Body, as are uſually the 
Conſequences of the ſeveral Species of Sadneſs, Joy, Deſpair, 
Wer the. like Determinations of hought. | 
This, in ſome Degree, is a Coagulation of the Blood, 
bich will the more certainly, when attended with uncom- 
on Heat, as is the Caſe in thoſe Countries where theſe 
raatures abound, produce ſuch like Effects as theſe ; becauſe 
ee Spirits ſeparated from the Blood thus inflamed, and com- 
Pounded of hard, fixed and dry Particles, muſt unavoidably 
are in this Alteration ; that is, whereas their Fluid conſiſts 
two Parts, one more active and volatile, the other more 
b Piſcid and glutinous, which is a kind of Vehicle to the for- 
rz their active Part will bear too great a Proportion to 
ee Viſcid ; con equently they muſt have more than ordinary 
. Volatility and Force, and will therefore, upon the leaſt Occa- 
= imaginable, be irregularly determined to every Part. 

3 | hereupon will follow, Tumblings, Anger or Fear upon 
ght Cauſe, extreme Pleaſure at what is trivial, as particu- 
E 4 Lnge or the _ : And on the other oy 2 
_ 18 not agreeable to the Sight; nay, Laughter, o 
ebe Talk and Actions, and ſuch e Sp tent us attend 
3 R bit; becauſe in this Conſtitution of the nervous 
EE - wid, the moſt -light Occaſion will make as real a Reflux 
ad Undulation of it to the Brain, and preſent as lively 
kan there, as the ſtrongeſt Cauſe and Impreſſion can pro- 
$1 "I in its natural State and Condition; nay, in ſuch a Con- 
» wy the * cannot but ſometimes, without any manifeſt 
rv 3 all, be hurried towards thoſe Organs, to which at 
ande <5 they have been moſt frequently determined; 
® They one knows which theſe are in hot Countries. 

WS cork e Effects of Muſic on Perſons touch'd with this Poiſon, 
ums the Doctrine above delivered. | 1 1 
„ muſcular Motion, we know, is no other than a Con- 
on of the Fibres, from the arterial Fluid's making an 


®:. 
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Efferveſcence with the nervous Juice, which, by the light 
Vi _— and Tremor of the Nerve, is derived into the 

uſicle. I oa ; 
Thus there is a two-fold Effect and Operation of the 
Mufic, that is, upon the Body and the Mind: A brisk Har- 
mony excites lively Species of Joy and Gladneſs, which are 
always accompanied with a more frequent and ſtronger Pulſe, 
or an increaſed Influx of the Liquor of the Nerves into the 
rx args upon which ſuitable Actions muſt immediately 

OIlOW. 

As for the Body, ſince it was ſufficient tb put the Muſcles 
into Action, to cauſe thoſe Tremors of the Nerves by which 
their Fluid is alternately dropp'd into the moving Fibres, it 
is all one whether it be done by the Determination of the 
Will, or the outward Impreiſions of an Elaſtick Fluid. 

Such is the Air; and that Sounds are the Vibrations of it, 
is beyond Diſpute : Theſe, therefore, rightly modulated, may 
ſhake the Nerves as really, as the Imperium Voluntatis can 
do, and conſequently, ;P uce the like Effects. 

The Benefit of Ma ic ariſes not only from their dancing to 
it, and ſo evacuating, by Sweat, a great Part of the ihflam- 
matory Fluid; but beſides this, the repeated Percuſſions of 
the Air hereby made, by immediate Contact ſhaking the con- 


It may be added, with ſome Probability, and on the Tame tractile E ibres of the Membranes of the wg eſpecially thoſe 


of the Ear which being continuous to the Brain, communi- 
cate their Tremblings to its Membranes and Veſſels; by theſe 
continued Succuſſions and Vibrations, the Cohefion of the 
Parts of the Blood is perſectly broken, and the Coagulation 
prevented : $6 that the Heat being removed by Sweating, and 
the Coagulation by the Contraction of the muſcular Fibrille, 
the wounded Perſon is reſtored to his former Condition. 

If any one doubts of this Force in the Air, he may conſi- 
der, that it is demonſtrated in Mechanicks, that the ſmalleſt 
Percuſſion of the ſmalleſt Body, may overcome the Reſiſtance 
of any the greateſt Weight, which is at reſt; and that the languid 
Tremor of the Air, which is made by the Sound of a Drum, 
may ſhake the vaſteſt Edifices. : | 

ut beſides this, we muſt allow a great deal to the deter- 
minate Force, and particular Modulation of the trembling 
Percuſſions; for contractile Bodies may be acted upon by one 
certain Degree of Motion in the ambient Fluid, though a 
greater Degree of it differently qualified, may produce 
nothing at all of the like Effect: This is not only apparent in 
two common-ſtringed muſical Inſtruments tuned both to the 
ſame Height; but alſo in the Trick which many have of 
finding the Tone or Note peculiarly belonging to any Wine- 
Glaſs, and, by accommodating their Voice exactly to that 
Tone, and yet making it Toad and laſting, make the 
Veſſel, though not touched, firſt to tremble, and then to 
burſt ; which it will not do, if the Voice be too low, or too 
high. See SOUND: | 

This makes it no difficult Matter to conceive, why diffe- 
rent Perſons infected with this ſort of Venom, do require a dif- 
ferent Sort of Mufic, in order to their Cure; inaſmuch as the 
Nerves and diſtractile Membranes have different Tenſions, 


and conſequently are not in like Manner to be ated upon by 


the ſame Vibrations. 

TARE, in Commerce, any Deſect, Waſte or Diminution 
in the Weight, the Quantity, or the Quality of Goods, 
The Seller is uſually to account to the Buyer for the 7 are and: 
Tret. See TRE. 

Tax is particularly uſed for an Abatement, or Deduction 
in the Price of a Commodity, on account of the Weight ef 
Cheſts, Casks, Bags, Frails, Qc. by 

The Tare is very different, in different Merchandizes ; in 
ſome, there is none at all allowed. 

"Tis a Thing much more regarded in Holland than in 
England or elſewhere: A Modern Author, M. Ricard, 


treating of the Commerce of Amſterdam, obſerves, that the 
Tares are one of the moſt conſiderable Articles a Merchant 


is to be acquainted withal, if he would trade with Se- 
curity. 
Sometimes, the Tare is, as it were, regulated by Cuſtom 
but generally, to avoid all Diſpute, the Buyer and Seller make 
a particular A | x 
fore-mentioned Author, ſome Inſtances of Tares allowed at 
Amſterdam, referring the Reader for a more ample Account 
to his Negoce d Amſterdam, Eait. 1722: - 
© Spaniſh Woolls are ſubject to a kind of double Tare : For, 
Firſt, they deduct the The mark'd on the Bales ; and after 
that, 24 Pounds Tare for every 17s Pound weight, beſides 
the Rebate for prompt Payment. Indeed, for the common 
Woolls, the Seller will ſeldom allow above 14 Per Cent. for 
the whole Tare; for which Reaſon, the Bargain is to be 
agreed on before. 3 
TARE of Roman Alum is 4 lib. per Sack. 
of Triſh, Sc. Butter, 20 per Cent. 
of crude Borax, 15 Lib. per Cent. 
of Cinnamon 17 /ib. the Burthen, 
of Capers 33 Per Cent. 
of White Pepper 40 lib. fer Barrel, 
of Black Pepper 5 lib. Cc. 3 
TARGET, 


ment about it. We ſhall here add, from the 
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| TARGET, a Shield; thus call d from the Latin, Tergum, 


Back, becauſe originally made of Leather, wrought out of call'd Aſtragalus, and by the Larins Wen a ens 


the Back of an Ox's Hide. See SnIELD and BuckLER, 

TARGUM, in the ſacred: Literature, a Name the eu 

ive their Chalzee Gloſſes, and Paraphraſes on the Scripture, 

ee PARAPHRASE, | | 

As the Jews, during their long Captivity in Babylon, had 
forgot their ancient Tanguage, the Hebrew ; and now under- 
ſtood nothing but the Language of their Maſters, the Chal- 
deans: There was a Neceſſity of explaining the Prophets in 
that Language; and to. this Neceſſity, is owing the firſt 
beginning of the Chaldee Paraphraſe to make the Senſe of 
the Text underſtood. See CHALDEE. 

Each Doctor made a Paraphraſe of ſome Part thereof in 

the vulgar Tongue ; and as theſe ſeveral Interpretations in 

Time, became very Voluminous, certain Rabbins undertook 

* collect them together; and this Collection they call'd the 
argum. | 

The Fewiſp Doctors don't agree about the Antiquity of the 
Targum; for the more modern Fewws having blended their 
own Comments with thoſe of the Ancients; no certain Age 
or Era can be fix'd for the whole Work. 

"Tis commonly believed, that R. ꝓonathan, who lived 
under the Reign of Herod the Great, made the firſt Chaiace 
Verfion of the Prophets ; and with this Verſion mix'd the 
Interpretations of Tradition. Orkelos, tis certain, tranſlated 
the | niger almoſt Word for Word ; and without any 
Paraphraſe ; and another Verſion of the Pentateuch is aſcrib'd 

to N but without much Certainty, See PEN TATEVUcRH. 
For the Targum or Paraphraſe on the other Books; 
we know little of the Authors, no more than of thoſe of the 
Tagum of Jeruſalem, which is another imperfect Paraphraſe 
on the Five Books of Moſes: So that in Strictneſs, the 
Jamum of Fenathan and Onkelos, is the only Paraphraſe of 
any Authority. See PARaynrRaAt. | 
he Account aſcribed to Scaliger, is this: The Hebrew 
was tranſlated under the Reign of Tiberius into Chaldee, by 
Jonathan; the wy + by Onkelos ; and the Book of Moſes 
into good old Hieroſolymitan, which was then uſed at eruſa- 
lem, much as Latin is among us. 

'Tis certain, there was a Targum Hieroſolymitanum {till 
extant : It was wrote in the vulgar Tongue ; but that bein 
then greatly corrupted, we have now much ado to underſtan 


it. 

. Thoſe Targumiſts might have ſeen Jeſus Chriſt ; tis ſure 

they lived long before the taking of Jeruſalem. Scaligerana. 
TARIFE or TARIFF, a Book of Rates; a Table, or 
Catalogue, drawn, uſually, in Alphabetical Order, contain- 
ing the Names of .ſeveral Kinds of Merchandize, with the 
Duties or Cuſtoms to be paid. for the ſame, as ſettled by 
Authority, and agreed on between the ſeveral Princes and 
States, that hold Commerce together. See DuTizs. 

TARNISHING, a Diminution of the natural Luſtre of 

any Thing, eſpecially a Metal. See LusTarE. 

Gold and Silver, when Tarniſb' d, reſume their Brightneſs, 
by ſetting them over the Fire with certain Lies. Copper, 
Pewter, Oc. that are Tarniſt d, recover their Luſtre with 
Tripoli and Pot-aſhes. 

he Breath of Women, under their monthly Purgations, 
Ariſtotle aſſerts, tarniſhes all Mirrors, Sc. See MENSEs. 


| AR-PAWLING, of the Saxon, Tare, and the Latin, make a Lye of it; this they filtrate, and evaporate the 

Pallium, Cloak, J. 4. a tarred Garment; is a Piece of Can- Liquor by a Sand Heat, till the fix'd Salt be found at ti 

vaſs, well tarred over, to keep off the Rain from any Place. Bottom of the Veſſel, This is the Alkali, or fx d Saltof 
The Term is alſo uſed in Deriſion for a Perſon bred at Sea, Tartar. See Sai. 


and educated in the Mariner's Art. See MARINER. 


— TARPEIAN, in Antiquity, an Epithet given to a Rock Air for ſome Days, in an open Veſſel, in a moiſt Place, il 
In ancient Rowe, of ſurprizing Height ; whence, by the Law it diffolve into an Oil; tho' 'tis im roperl 
f certain Crimes, were no more than a diſſolv d Oil. See DETI Guru. 0 Renel 


of the Twelve Tables, thoſe guilty o 
precipitated, 


T was on this Rock the Capitol was built. See Cayi- againſt corrofive Sublimate. 


TOL, 


Sabines; on 
their Left Arms, meaning their Bracelets. But inſtead of 


Bracelets, they threw their Bucklers (which were likewiſe ſtill'd Vinegar, which reduces it into white Leaves. 


—— on their Left Arm) upon her Head, and cruſh'd her to 
eath. | 

Others aſcrihe the perry of the Capitol to her Father 
Spurius Tarpeins ; and add, That he was precipitated down 
this Rock by Romulus Order; and that this, henceforward, 
became the Puniſhment of all Criminals of the like Kind. 


in Honour of Jupiter Fererrius ; call'd alſo Capitolini Ludi. 
Sec CAPITOLINI. 


Mortar, chiefly uſed to line Baſons, Ciſterns, Wells and other 
Reſervoirs of Water, See Mor Tar, CisTERN, Ec. 
TARSUS, in Anatomy, is what we vulgarly call the 


Inſtep; being the Beginning of the Foot, or the Space be- Male Hawk, See Hawn and FALCON: aſd by Cloth 


tween the Ankle and the Body of the Foot which i 
Metatarſiis, See Foor, ! is calld 


It took its Name from a Veſtal, call'd Tarpeia, who be- tar, is Oil of Tartar mix'd with reQify'd Spirit of Vitro!: 
tray'd the —_ whereof her Father was Governor, to the Upon mixing the two, there ariſes a great 
ondition they would give her all they bore on means whereof, of L.iquids they become Solids, * 


. the Act of Refining or Purifying, by means 
The Tarpeian Games, were Games inſtituted by Romulus, See TARTA R. th g 


a Cuſhion, or ſuch like Thing: Alſo a ſal 
TARRASS, or TERRASS, a Sort of Plaiſter, or ſtrong ſew d to « Book: to be put between the Leaves. in 


lie under the Ends of the Mantle Trees, * palconry i * 


workers in dreſſing Cloth. TaTh 


The 77 arſus conſiſts of ſeven Bones . 
See ASTRAGALVS. 24% 
The ſecond call'd the Calx, or Calcar eg; 
the third Naviculare, and by the Gy * 8 


fourth, fifth, and ſixth are generally cal d poi; the 


Fallopius, trom their Figure, Cunesforar;, © ta 
the Cubboeides. See each deleribd dude. 0 Lach n 
Carx, NAvIcVLARE, IxNOMINATA D 
Tarsvs is alſo a Name given by forme 75 : 

Cartilages which terminate the Paipebre 1 

3 2 Fr wy 

ey are exceedingly thin an a 
light and flexible, * d fine, which Makes then 
Their Form is Semicircular : That of th 

lid, is ſomewhat longer than that of the © upper Ey. 

ſerve alike to cloſe the Eyes. See C1114 Wie: They 

| TARTANE, a kind of Bark uſed for Fiſhin a. 
| 1 ; having neither a rais'd Poop, nor Prow ; db 

Tartanes are common in the Megiterranesy . 
only a Main- maſt, and a Mizzen: Their Sails are trian 8 
* A 8 Nuare Sail, *tis call'd a $1 i hr 
TARTAR; in Chymiſtry, Cc. a Ki | 
riſes from fumous Wines, 2 Nicking Cap BF, alt _ 
of the Casks, forms a greyiſh Cruſt, which bande - 
CORE of a Stone. See Sarrwx, = 0s 
_ Tartar, ſays an ingenious Author, has : 
Grape for ies Fanden Satan for D 8 
4 = its _— See Winx, Oc. "OY 
ts Goodneſs rather depends on the Number 
Fermentations, which a Shceelfion of new 8 15 2 
Cask for ſeveral Years, makes, than on the Soil or imm 
" the bee is produc'd. ; 
artar is either white, or red, according to 
the Wine it is rais'd from. $0 6 Bey 
That brought from Germany is the beſt, as being taken 
out of thoſe monſtrous Tuns, ſome whereof hold 2 thu. 
ſand Pipes of Wine; ſo that the Salt has Time to come 
its Conſiſtence, one of the chief Qualities to be regarded in 
Tartar. Dh | 

That of Montpellier is the next in Order; then that of 
Lyons, Paris, &c. 

White Tartar is preferr'd to red, and is really better: The 
Marks of 3 Tartar of either Kind, are, its being thich 
brittle, brilliant, and very little Earthy. 

Tartar is of confiderable Uſe among the Dyers; u fen. 
ing to diſpoſe the Stuffs to take the Colours the better, der 
Drinc, 

The Chymiſts make abundance of Preparations from J. 
tar; as Cream, or Cryſtal of Tartar, which is nothing but 
Tartar powder d, and reduc'd by means of boiling Wart, 
a ſtraining Bag, and a Cellar, into little Cryſtals. ve 
CREAM of Tartar. 

Salt of Tax TAR is made of Tartar waſh'd, ground, pt 
rify'd, and calcin'd in Paper, by a reverberatory Fire; « 
*tis made by pulverizing what remains in the Retortaftertis 
Diſtillation of Tartar. On the one or the other of the 
Preparations, they pour a great Quantity of hot Water, 
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Oil of Tax ran, is the Salt of Tartar expos'd to te 
y ſo call, bein 


Oil of Tartar per deliguium, is held the be 
Ha 


Tax rAR Vitriolated, which ſome call Magifery 
Ebullition; N 


Taxrar foliated, is a Preparation of Tartar Wl 


TaRTAR Emetric EMETIC- 
TaRTAR Soluble : See SoLuBLE. 


hers fu 
TARTARIZING, a Term uſed by ſome Writers, 


of Salt of Tau 


" 100 down fon 
TASS EL, a Sort of pendant Handle, hanging e Sik 


TasszLs, in a Building, are thoſe Pct ue 


. 5 
Tasszr., or TrzRcELET, is alſo us 


Tassxrs are alſo a kind of hard Burr, 


, a Senſation, excited in the Soul by 
of * 7 — 'of 75 aſte ; vis, the Papillæ of the 
- Se. See SENSATION and TASTING. 
png", %, in a Lecture on the Diverſity of Taſtes, be- 
7 Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes them into Sinaple and 


0 7 4 ſormer, he underſtands ſuch as are Simple 
E7 of Taſte, although mingled with. others in the 
- thus the Taſte of a Fippia is Aci-dulcis ; of Rhubarb, 
j ah ſtringent, and therefore compounded, in both; but 
y 8 the Pippin the Acid is one ſimple Zaſte, and the Sweet 
bY N as diſtinct as the Bitter and Aſtringent are in the 


4 .. he obſerves, have here been committed: 
ee frſt, a defective enumerating ot ſimple Taſtes, and 
((koning them, indiſtinctly, among ſuch as are com- 
1 er Taſtes, of which we uſually only reckon fix or 
en Sorts, are at leaſt ſixteen; 1. Bitter, as in Worm- 
od; wheſc contrary is, 2. Sweet, as in Sugar. 3. Sour, as 
=; egar; whoſe contrary is, 4. Salt. 5. Hot, as in 
res; to which is oppoſite, 6. 60d, as in Sal Prunella ; 
rue may as properly lay a cold Taſte, as an hot one, ſince 
ere are ſome Bodies which do manifeſtly impreſs the 
ale of Cold upon the Tongue, tho not to the Touch. 7. 
W/-atick; to which is contrary, 8. Nanſeous, or malig- 
& ef thinks alſo that Taſtes may be diſtinguiſh'd into ſuch 
ue, 9. %. which are either Vappid, as in Water, Starch, 
Whites of Eggs, &c. or Juctuous, as in Oils, Fat, Sc. 10. 
r ſuch as are Hard; of which he reckons four Kinds, as, 
1. Perctrant, which worketh itſelf into the Tongue with- 
Wu any Pungency ; as is found in the Root and Leaves of 
Wild Cucumber. 12. Supefacient, as in the Root of black 
ellebore; which being chew'd, and for ſome time re- 
ind upon the Tongue, affects that Organ with a Numb- 
eb, or Paralytic Stupor. 13. Aſtringent, as in Galls: And, 
. ungent, as in Spirit of Sal Armoniac; which two laſt 
WT cs he makes contrary to the Unctuous, as Penetrant and 
| x tupefacient are contrary to the Vappid one. | 
Ine Compoumd Taſtes are very numerous; but we have 
Words to expreſs but fix of them, x. Auſtere, which is 
diringent and bitter, as in the green and ſoft Stones of 
WG rapes. 2. Acerb, properly ſo call'd, which is aftringent 
nd acid, as in the Juice of unripe Grapes. 3. Acrid, which 
WS pungent and hot. 4. Muriatich, which is ſalt and pun- 
ent, as in common Salt. 5. Lixivious, which is Saltneſs 
ind with ſome Pungency and Heat. 6. Nitrous, which is 
altneſs join'd with Pungency and Cold. 
RS Tas, in a Figurative Senſe, is apply'd to the Judgment 
ad Diſcernment of the Mind. 
We talk, and we hear Talk, every Day, of Zaſte, of good 
ate, and of bad Taſte; and yet without well underſtanding 
bat we mean by the Word: In Effect, a good Taſte ſeems 
e little elſe but right Reaſon, which we otherwiſe ex- 
eee by the Word uagment. See REASON, 
lo have a Zafte, is to give Things their real Value, to be 
och d with the Good, to be ſhock'd with the Ill; not to 
ee dazzled with falſe Luſtres; but, in ſpight of all Colours, 
Wand - every Thing that might deceive or amuſe, to judge 
un Y. | 
Tae and Judgment then ſhould be the ſame Thing; and 
et tis eaſy to diſcern a Difference: The Judgment forms 
Opinions from Reflection; The Reaſon, on this Occaſi- 
n, fetches a kind of Circuit to arrive at its End: It ſup- 
oſes Principles; it draws Conſequences; and it judges ; 
but not without a thorough Knowledge of the Caſe : So 
bat after it has Ann; it is ready to render a Reaſon 
its Decrees. G00 Taſte obſerves none of theſe Forma- 
ies; cer it has time to conſult, it has taken its Side: 
5 ſoon as ever an Object is preſented it, the Impreſſion is 
ade; the Sentiment form'd; ask no more of it. 
As the Ear is wounded with a harſh Sound; as the Smell 
5 footh'd with an agreeable Odor, before ever the Reaſon 
re meddled with thoſe Objects, to judge of them; ſo the 
Ale opens itſelf at once, and prevents all Reflection. 
5 hey may come afterwards to confirm it, and diſcover 
ee ſecret Reaſons of its Conduct; but it was not in its 
Rewer to wait for them, Frequently, it happens not to 
F ay them at all ; and what Pains ſoever it uſe, cannot 
=_ 15 ver what it was determin'd it to think as it did. 
Es, | N18 Conduct is very different from that the Judgment 
es in its Deciſions; unleſs we chuſe to ſay that Good 
. Je 55 48 It were, a firſt Motion, or a kind of Inſtinct of 
5 Do Reaſon, which hurries us on with Rapidity, and con- 
ret more ſecurely than all the Reaſonings ſhe could make. 
sa firſt Glance of the Eye, which diſcovers to us the 
8 and Relations of Things in a Moment. 
75 This Effect, Taſte and Judgment are one and the ſame 
ou 8· we and the ſame Diſpoſition, and Habitude of the 
(dicke. which we call by different Names, according to the 
ent Manners wherein it acts: When it acts by Senſation, 
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by the firſt Impreſſion of Objects, we call it 7; ate; and when 
by Reaſoning, after having examin'd the Thing by all the 
Rules of Art, &c. we call it 1 : So that one may 


ſay, Taſte is the Judgment of Nature, and 
7, ea Regt; eee nd Judgment the 

Ca Taft 9 defin 'd by Mad. Scudery, and Mad. Dacier, 
in an expreſs Treatiſe of :he Corruption of Taſte, is a Har- 


mony between the Mind and Reaſon; and a Perſon has 


more or leſs of this Taſte, as that Harmony is more or lets 


Juſt. 
One might perhaps improve on this Idea; and ſay, that 
Good Taſte is nothing elſe but a certain Relation 1 the 
Mind, and the Objects preſented to it. 

A right Reaſon cannot but be mov'd and affected with 
Things conformable thereto, and wounded by . thoſe contra- 
ry: There is, then, a kind of Sympathy which unites them 
as ſoon as ever they meet; and their Union, their good Un- 
derſtanding, diſcover each other, Make a fine Di ſcourſe; 
uſe only the richeſt and nobleſt Expreſſions ; if they contain 
an unhappy Thought, or an incoherent Reaſoning ; that 
Thought, _ Reaſoning, will immediately be felt by a 
Perſon of Taſte : The Antipathy ſhews itſelf by a Move- 
ment of Averſion, as ſudden, as lively, and as natural, 


as that which Nature inſpires us withal for Toads or Spi- 


ders. See BERAUT x. | 

TASTING, the Senſe whereby we diſtinguiſh Savours ; 
or the Perception the Soul has of external Objects, by means of 
the Organ of Zaſte. See 8RNSE and TASTE. 

Authors have differ d much as to the Organ of Taſting. 
Bauhin, Barthelin, Veſlingius, &c. place it in the laxer 
fleſhy Parts of the Tongue: Dr. }/harton in the Gland at 
the Root of the Tongue: Laurentius, in the thin Tunic 
covering the Tongue; others in the Palate, £c. But the 

reat Malpight, and, after him, all the lateſt Writers, place 
It in the Papillz, chiefly lying about the Tip and Sides of the 
Tongue, See Toncve, 

Theſe Papillæ ariſe from the Corpus Nervoſum that 
covers the muſcular Fleſh of the Tongue ; whence, paſſing 
thro' the Corpus Reticulare, they ſtand up under the exter- 
nal Membrane of the Tongue, erect, cover d with Vaginæ, 
or Sheaths of the ſaid Membrane, to defend them ſrom Ob- 
jects too violent. See ParILLA. 

Theſe Vaginæ are porous; and ſtick out ſo far, that when 
the Aliment is ſqueez d, they enter within the ſame, to re- 
ceive the Object, or the Matter of 7afte. 

Theſe Papillæ, Zoerbaave conjectures, to ariſe from the 
ninth Pair of Nerves: And theſe he aſſerts, are the only 
Organ of Taſte : Thoſe others of the Tongue, Palate, Jaws, 
Oc. he obſerves, contribute nothing thereto, tho? probably 
thoſe of the Cheeks, next the Dentes Molares, may. Sce 
PaPILLx, Patars, Oc. | 

The Object of Taſting, is any Thing either in Animals, 
Vegetables, or Minerals, from which Salt or Oil may be 
extracted. See SALT, 

Taſting, then, is perform'd by the Objects being attenu- 
ated, and mix'd with Saliva, warm'd in the Mouth, and 
apply'd to the Tongue ; where, infinuating into the Pores of 


the membranous Vaginæ of the nervous Papillæ, and pene- 


trating to the Surface of the 1 themſelves, it affects 
and moves them; 5 which Means a Motion is commu- 
nicated along the Capillament of the Nerve to the common 
Senſory, and an Idea excited in the Mind, of Salt, Acid, 
Sweet, Bitter, Hot, Aromatic, Auſtere, or the like; accord- 
ing to the Figure of the Particles that ſtrike the Papillæ, 
or the Diſpoſition of the Papillæ to receive the Impulſe. See 
SENSATION. | 

TATIANITES, a Sect of ancient Hereticks ; thus call'd 
from Tatian, a Diſciple of Fuſiin Martyr. 

This Tatian, who has the Character of one of the moſt 
learned Men of all Antiquity, was perfectly Orthodox dur- 


ing the Life of his Maſter. He was, like him, a Samaritan, 


by Nation, not by Religion, as 1 ſeems to inſinu- 
ate. They both belong'd to thoſe Greek Colonies ſpread 
throughout the Country of the Samaritans. 

Juſtin being dead, Tatian gave into the Errors of the Va- 
lentinians; and form'd a Sect call'd ſometimes Zatianites, 
and ſometimes Eucratites. See ENCRATITES. 

TATH, in old Law, a Privilege which ſome Lords of a 
Manor have, of having their Tenants Sheep folded at Night 
upon their own Ground. 

TAT-700, 4. 4. tap-to, a Beat of a Drum, at Night, to 
advertiſe the Soldiers to repair to their Quarters in a Gatri- 
ſon, or to their Tents in a Camp. See DRUM. 

TAU, in our ancient Cuſtoms, fignifies a Croſs : — Trg. 
gendo dito Comiti Thau eborerm. So Mr. Selen, in his 
Notes upon Eadmerus, p. 159. Ego Eadgiſa predifti Regis 
Ava hoc opus egregium Crucis Taumare conſolidavi. See Mon. 
3. Tom, pag. 121. , 

Tav, or Taw, in Heraldry, an Ordinary, in Figure of a 
T. ſuppos'd to repreſent a Croſs potence, the top Part cut 
off, It is thus call'd from the Name of the T, tau. See r. 
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GICAL Echo's, are ſuch Echo's as repeat 
, TAUTOLC or Syllable many Times. See Ecno. 2 

be WING call'd alſo by fome Skinning, the Art or Man- 
z 11 = parin or dreſſing Skins in white; to fit them for 
er 0 33 Manufaftures, particularly Gloves, Purſes, 8c. 


1 w 
8 COLES w Skins may be tar d; but tis chiefly thoſe of 
* s Lambs, Kids, an Goats, that are uſed to be dreſs'd 


8 is Way; as being thoſe fitteſt for Gloves. 


Method of TAw1NG, 0r of dreſſing Skins in white, 


. Il or Hair being well got off the Skins, by means 
3 8 (as deſcrib d 3 the Article CHA Mols) 
„ "1aid in a large Vat of Wood or Stone ſet in the 
oh hey are lai 8 . . . 
WE ind, full of Water, wherein 2 Lime has been ſlaked; 
bere they continue a Month or ſix Weeks, a8 the Weather is 
ore or _ 1 or as the Skins are requir'd to be more or 
1 nd pliant. 
+ g in * Vat, the Water and Lime is chang'd twice, 
4 they are taken out and put in again every Day. When 
ken out for the laſt Time, they are laid all Night to ſoak 
a running Water, to get out the greateſt Part of the Lime; 
WE. in the Morning, are laid, fix iq. mg on the wooden 
> 9 to get off the Fleſh, by ſcraping them ſtoutly, one after 
FF other, on the Fleſh Side, with a cutting two-handed In- 
A brument, call'd a Knife; and while this is in Hand, they 
ir of the Legs, and other ſuperfluous Parts about the 
WExtremes. = CY ; 
WS This done, they are laid in a Vat or Pit with a little Wa- 
.; where being well full d with wooden Peſtles for a quarter 
r an Hour, the Vat is fill'd up with Water, and the Skins 
inced therein. | 
bey are next thrown on a clean Pavement to drain; 
hich done, they are caſt into a freſh Pit of Water, where 
E deing well rinced, they are taken out, and laid on the wooden 
eg, fix at once, with the Hair Side outermoſt, over which 
ey rub a kind of Whetſtone ve briskly, to ſoften, and fit 
oem to receive four or five more Preparations given them on 
Whe Leg, both on the Fleſh Side and the Hair Side, with the 
WK nife, after the Manner above mention'd, 
WE Theſe over, they are put in a Pit with Water and Wheat 
ran, and ſtirr'd about therein, with wooden Poles, till the 
nnn is perceiv'd to ſtick to them; and then they are left: As 
ey riſe of themſelves to the Top of the Water by a kind of 
Fermentation, they are plung'd down again to the Bottom; 
ac, at the ſame Time, Fire is ſet to the Liquor, which 
les as eaſily as if it were Brandy, but goes out the Moment 
ee Skins are all cover d. ä 
This Operation is repeated as often as the Skins riſe above 
Vater; and when they riſe no more, they are taken out; 
ad on the wooden Leg, the Fleſh Side outermoſt ; and the 
WK nife paſs'd over it to ſcrape off the Bran, The Bran thus 
WElcard, the Skins are laid in a large Basket, where they are 
eden with huge Stones to promote their draining ; and 
When ſufficiently drain'd, their Feeding is given them, which 
Ws perform'd after the following Manner. | 
Por a hundred large Sheep Skins, and for ſmaller in Pro- 
WPortion, they take eight Pounds of Alum, and three of Sea 
alt, and melt the whole with Water in a Veſſel over the 
ire; pouring the Diſſolution out while yet lukewarm into a 
ind of Trough, wherein is twenty Pounds of the fineſt 
beit Flower, with eight Dozen Volks of Eggs; of all 
bich is form'd a kind of Paſte; a little thicker than Chil- 
ens Pap ; which, when done, is put into another Veſſel, to 
euſed in Manner following. | 
A Quantity of hot Water being pour'd into the Trough 
WS herein the Paſte was prepar'd ; two Spoonfuls of the Paſte 
wid therewith ; in order to which, they uſe a wooden 
X: hy which contains juſt what is requir'd for a Dozen 
Wins: And when the whole is well diluted, two Dozen of 
eee Skins are plung'd therein: Care being taken, by the 
. that the Water ben't too hot, which would ſpoil the 
Patte, and burn the Skins. 
Haring ſtaid ſome time in the Trough, they are taken out, 
ee atter another, with the Hand; and {tretch'd out; which 
keated twice: When they have all had their Paſte, they 
1 7g in Tubs, where they are full'd afreſh with wooden 


1 \ Then they are put in a Vat, where they remain five or ſix 
E, or more; and are at laſt taken out in fair Weather, 
nd hung out to dry on Cords or Racks : The quicker they 
y the better ; for if they be too long a drying, the Salt 
. Alum within them, are apt to make them riſe in a 
rain, which is an eſſential Fault in this Kind of Dreſſing. 

=. the Skins are dry, they are put up in Bundles, and 
= Jn in fair Water; from which being taken out and 
#3 ſe they are thrown into an empty Tub; and, after 
lime, are taken out, and trampled under Foot. 

#4 d. are then drawn over a flat Iron Inſtrument, the Top 
1 round like a Battledore, and the Bottom fix d in- 
TF ooden Block ; to ſtretch and open them: When open'd) 
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they are hung in the Air upon Cords to dry; and when dry, 


are open d a ſecond Time by repaſſing them over the ſame In- 


ſtrument. 

Laſtly, they are laid on a Table, pull'd out, and laid 
ſmooth ; and are thus in a Condition for Sale and Uſe, 

After the ſame Manner are dreſs'd Horſes, Cows, Calves 
Skins, Sc. for the Sadlers, Harneſs-makers, Sc. as alſo 
Dogs, Wolves, Bears Skins, £9c. excepting that in theſe the 
Uſe of the Paſte is omitted, Salt and Alum Water being 
ſufficient. 

TAWNY, in Heraldry, See TENNE. 

TAX, a Tribute ſettled on every Town, after a certain 
Rate ; and paid yearly towards the 133 of the Govern- 
ment. See TRIBUTE and IuxoSr. | 

The ancient Tau was what the Suhſidy now is; excepting 
that the Tax was fix'd to a certain Sum, vis. the Fifteenth 
Part of what the Place was anciently valu'd at, whereas the 
Subſidy is variable according to Occafion ; and that the Tax 
was levy'd on Cities and Towns, but the Subſidy on Perſons, 
See SUBSIDY, | 

Anciently, the Tax was impos'd by the King at his Plea- 
ſure; but Eerard I. bound himſelf, and his Succeſſors, from 
that Time forward, not to levy it but by Conſent of the 
Realm. See FirFTEENTH 3 fre alſo Gi.D and WITER“ 
DEN. 

The Word Tax is form'd from the Greek atis, Order, 
See Taxis, 

The Rate, Cc. of the Tax was anciently call'd Tallage, 
from the French taille, Tax. See TAILLE. 

The People of France were Strangers to Tailles, or Taxes, 
till the Time of 8. Louis, when they were firſt impos'd in 


Form of Subſidies, neceſſary for the Support of the War in 


the Holy Land. 

They were then extraordinary Levies, and were rais'd by 
Capitation 5 but were afterwards made perpetual under 
Charles VII. Philip the Fair, to raiſe Money without di- 
ſturbing the People, call'd the People, as a third Eſtate, into 
the general Councils of the Realm. See EsT ATE. 

e Name Taille is deriv'd from the Tally of pett 
Tradeſmen; in regard the Country People appointed to col- 
lect it, not being able to write, ſcored down what they re- 
ceiv'd on Tallies. See TALL. 

Tax is alſo the Tribute which Tenants were occaſionally 
to pay their Lord. See LoRx D and TENAN Tr. 

oft Lords had a Right of raxing on four Occaſions, vis. 
when the Lord was taken Priſoner in a juſt War ; when he 
made his eldeſt Son a Knight ; when he marry'd his eldeſt 
Daughter to a Gentleman; and when he made the Voyage of 
the Holy Land. See CROISADE. 

Nauda ſhews the extravagant Riſe of this Kind of Taxes: 
Thoſe, he obſerves, which under Charles VI. only amounted 
to the Sum of 40000 Livres, were increas d, under Charles 
VII. to the Sum of 1800000 Livres; under Tonis XI. to 
740000 Livres; under Charles VIII. to 6000000 ; under 
ou;s XII. to 7640000 Livres. 


Taxes were diſtinguiſh'd into free, which were thoſe due, 


in the four Caſes, by Freemen, or thoſe who held free Lands ; 
and ſervilę and baſe, which were thoſe due from Perſons of 
baſe Condition. | 

They were alſo difſtinguiſh'd into real and per ſonal. The 


perſonal were impos'd on the Head of the Servant or Man in 


Main-morte, and ſo follow'd him where-ever he went. 
TAXERS, two Officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to 
ſee the true Gauge of all Weights and Meaſures, 


The Name took beginning from Taxing and Rating the 
Rents of Houſes, which was anciently the Duty of their 


Office. | 
TAXIS, in the ancient Architecture, the ſame with Ordon- 
nance in the new, is deſcrib'd by Virruvins to be that which 


gives every Part of a Building its juſt Dimenſions, with re- 


gard to its Uſes, Sce OxDoNNANCE. | 

TAYL, in Heraldry, Sc. is particularly uſed for the Tail 
of an Hart; thoſe of ſeveral other Creatures having peculiar 
and diſtinit Names. 

As that of a Buck, Roe, or any other Deer, is call'd the 
Single; of a Boar, the I/reath ; of a Fox, the Buſh ; of a 
Wolf, the Fern; and of a Hare and Coney, the Scyut. 

TCHELMINAR, or TCHILMINAR, or, as we pro- 
nounce it, CHelminar, one of the moſt celebrated Ruins in 
the World. See Rvins. 

Tehelminar is the Remains of a Palace, ſuppos'd by ſome to 
have ſtood in the Middle of the City Eſteſ har, built by Queen 
Homai ; others will have it the Palace of the Kings of Perſia 
in the ancient Perſepolis, the Capital of that Kingdom. 

The Word in the Perſian ſigniſies 40 Towers, or 40 Columns. 
Sce CHILMIN AR. 

TEA, or, as the Chineſe call it, Tena, the Leaf of a 
Tree or Shrub, growing in ſeveral Provinces of China, Japan, 
and Ham. 

The Vea Plant affects Valleys, and the Feet of Mountain 
and a ſtony Soil. Its Seed is uſually ſown in Places expos'd 
to the South; and bears three Years after ſown, The Root 

| reſembles 
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reſembles that of the Peach Tree: The Leaves are ; 
longiſh at the Point, and pretty narrow, an Inch and half 
long, and jagged all around. The Flower is much like that 
of the wild Roſe. The Fruit is of different Forms, ſome- 
' times round, ſometimes long, ſometimes triangular ; of the 
ordinary Size of a Bean ; containing two or three Peas, of a 
Mouſe Colour, including each a Kernel. Theſe Peas are the 
Seeds by which the Plant is propagated. | 
The Tree is of various Heights, from one Foot to an 
hundred : Some there are which two Men can't fathom, 
while others ſcarce exceed the feebleſt Shrub in a Garden. 

The beſt Time to gather the Leaves of Tea, is while they 
are yet ſmall, young, and juicy : When gather'd, they are 
paſs'd over the Smoak of boiling Water to moiſten them; 
then they are laid on —_— Plates, which are heated ; and 
thus, the Leaves drying, they curl up in the Manner they are 
brought to us. 

"Tis very rare to find Tea perfectly pure; the Chineſe al- 
ways mixing other Herbs with it, to increaſe the Quantity. 
Indeed, the Price tis fold for among them is moderate 
enough ; uſually *tis about Three-Pence a Pound. Sterling, ne- 
ver more than Nine-Pence. | | | 

The Chineſe know nothing of Þnperial Tea, Flower of 
Tea, and many other Names, which in Europe ſerve to di- 
ſtinguiſn the Goodneſs, and the Price of this faſhionable 
Commodity; and yet beſide the common Tea, they diſtin- 

uiſh two other Kinds, vis. the Your and Sumo, which are 
reſerv'd for People of the firſt Quality, and ſick Folks. 

We have three Kinds of Tea in Europe, vis, Green Tea; 
which is the common Tea of the Chineſe, c. E. Ie Compre 
7 Bing Tea, and ſays tis gather'd from the Plant in 

ral. 

Ti held _ digeſtive, and a little corrofive«-It gives a 
w_ eee incture to Water; and its Leaves are much 
twiſted. 

The ſecond is Bohea Tea, which is the Voui Tea, or Bou 
Tea of the Chineſe. FE. le Compte makes this only to differ 
from the Greer: Tea, by its being gather d a Month before it, 
vis. in March, while in the Bud; and hence the Smallnels 
of the Leaves, as well as the Depth of the Tincture it gives 
Watew But tis much more probably the Tea of ſome par- 
ticular Province; the Soil being found to make an Alteration 
io the Properties of the Tea, as much as the Seaſon of ga- 
thering it. 

Tris all bought at Nauquin; and it is but lately that the 
Dutch have introduced it into Euraße, where it begins to be 
much in Vogue. | „ . 

The third is Red Tea, or Tartar Tea, or Honan Toba, 
which tinges the Water with a pale Red, and which is ſaid 
to be extremely digeſtive: By means hereof, it is that the 
Tartars are ſaid to be able to feed on raw Fleſh. Its Taſte 
is Earthy; and much the leaſt agreeable of them all; but 
little known in England. 

Tea is to be choſen Green, of the briskeſt Smell, as whole 

as poſſible ; and the greateſt Care taken that it han't been 
expos'd to the Air to pall, and evaporate, 
he Drink, Tea, is made in Ching, and throughout the 
greateſt Part of the Eaſt, after the ſame Manner as in Europe; 
v1. by infuſing the Leaves in boiling. Water, and drinking 
the Infuſion hot. Indeed, among us, tis uſual to temper its 
3 with Sugar, which the Orientals uſe little or none 
of. | 
However, the 7apaneſe are ſaid to prepare their Liquor 
a ſomewhat different Way, vi. by pulverizing it; ſtirring 
the Powder in hot Water, and drinking it as we do Coffee. 

The Chineſe are always taking Tea, eſpecially at Meals : 
"Tis the chief 'Treat wherewith they regale their Friends. 
The moſt moderate take it at leaſt thrice a Day; others; ten 
times, or more : And yet 'tis computed, the Conſumption of 
Tea among the Ergliſh and Durch is as great in Proportion 

as among the Orientals. In France, the Uſe of Tea is 
much declin'd, and Coffee is now become the prevailing 

— See CopPEx. \ 

s to the Properties of Tea, they are ſtrangely controvert- 
ed : The Eaſtern Nations are at leaſt as much poſſeſs'd with 
them as the Europeans; but 'tis, perhaps, becauſe Imagina- 
tion bears as great a oy there as here. The Reaſon why 
the Gout and Stone are unknown in China, is aſcrib'd to the 
Uſe of this Plant; which is faid further to cure Indigeſtions 
of the Stomach, to carry off a Debauch, and to give new 
Strength for Drinking, to diſpel Wind, to cure the Vapours, 
Ec. 

Sim. Paulli, Phyſician of the King of Denmark, in an ex- 
pu Treatiſe on this Plant, endeavours to ſhew, that theſe 

irtues aſcribd to it in the Eaſt, are local, and don't hold 
with the Inhabitants of Europe. He holds, that thoſe paſt 
their 4oth Year ſhould never uſe it, as being too deſiccative: 
That Zea has no other Virtues but thoſe of Betony : And 
adds, with Bauhin, that 'tis only a Species of Myrtle found 
in Europe as well as the Indies. 

Hut this Opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a Treatiſe of 
Tea, intitled, Theophilus Bibaculus, ſive de Potu The æ 


Theft, or other Crime, in theſe two 


Dialagus; Where he maintains, That iti 
Scorbutic Diſeaſes; that its gentle aſtri tis good ty + 
ens the Tonic Motion of the Inteſtines 1 Virws — 
the Drinking it with Milk: and Sc. Bt he b 
R 1 Wine. elpeciall ihe , 8 
an HEAME, or 
ancient Cuſtoms, ſignifies a A and THEME; 
Charter to the Lord of a Manor, 10 . de Kun 
and judging Bondmen, Neifs, and Villai Anz wir 
dren, Goods, and Chattels, in his N With Weir (hip 

TEARS, Lachryme, a watry Humour iq. 
Corner of the Eye, by the Compreſſion vigour z 
ſerving 3 moiſten the Cornea, to ens ke Vl, 

g 8 Se 
l eee eee Land 

The Ancients had an Opinio 
Living were of uſe, at leaſt of Paſs ” Tegs of th 
which Reaſon they took great Care to hs * Dead; 
dance at their Funerals ; 5 much, as to din as 
or Trade of Weepers, as judging thoſe of mg bio 
lies inſufficient, See LAchRTMATORT and Foy bun Fm. 

Deer, when at Bay, are commonly ſaid NN 
Indeed, they ordinarily do yield a Sort of * ied Tear, 
ing into the two Clefts underneath, call'd Lachryn Which ow 
there condens'd into a kind of yellow L. ON 
which diluted in white Wine or Carduus Water * 4 pe 
ing Sicknſ Remedy for Fits of the Mother, and te fl. 

Virgil makes the Horſe of Pallas ſhe 
neral Pomp of his Mafter : This is one . 1 T - 2 
the modern Criticks cenſure as a Breach of Probabli * 
KAZ, or TEASEL, th 

, or „the Fullers Th; ; 
Plant much uſed by the Fullers, oor lies ghd 
ing-Weavers, to card, or draw out the Wooll or Nap fog 
the Thread or Ground of ſeveral Kinds of Cloths, Suk 
Stockings, Sc. in order to render them cloſer and warner 
See ForrinG, Oc. 

This Plant is cultivated with great Care in ſeveinl hm 
of France, particularly Normandy ; and the Exporttin 
thereof prohibited, by Reaſon of the vaſt Uſe thereof in he 
Woollen Manufacture. See CAR Durs. | 

The Stem of the Plant is very high; and its Extreniy, 
as alſo thoſe of its Branches, bear a little round prickly i 
lowiſh Ball or Bur, which is the Part uſed. | 
The largeſt Burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are efteen' 
the beſt; and are now call'd Male Teazles, moſtly uſed 
in the dreſſing and preparing of Stockings and Corel; 
the ſmaller Kind, properly call'd the Fullers or Dyapers, and 
ſometimes the Female Teaz/e, are us'd in the Preparata 
of the finer Stuffs, as Cloths, Rateens, Oc. 

The ſmalleſt Kind ſometimes, call'd Linnots Hei, ut 
us'd to draw out the Nap from the coarſer Stuffs, as by 


Sc. 
TECHNICAL, ſomething that relates to an Att. i 
AKT oh 
In this Senſe we ſee Technical Words, Technical Ve 
doc. And in this Senſe Dr. Harris intitles his Di&ionary d 
Arts and Sciences, Lexicon Technicum, 1 
The Word is form d of the Greek, 15 ., Artificil 
7 xm, Art. 3 
er is a Term particularly app! d to a l. 
Verſes, wherein are contain'd the Rules or cap. 
Art; thus digeſted to help the Memory to retain ten 
7 echnical Verſes are uſual in Chronology, &c. Sac 
are thoſe expreſſing the Order and Meaſures of the C 
Nones, Sc. See CALENDS. 
Thoſe expreſſing the Seaſons ; See under Avovs7: 2 
Thoſe exprefling the Order, Qc. of the Signs; 
der SIGN. | | x : ludi all the 
F. Labbe has compos'd Latin Verſes, incl 4 1 
Epochas in Chronology ; and F. Puffer, alter wm * 
has put both Chronology and Hiſtory in French Var; 
fince, Geography too. e , 
Tichnical Ferſes are commonly compos'd in 2 my 
are generally wretched ones, and often barbarous; 4 
Utility is all aim'd at. To give ſome lea nes, 
here add a few Inſtances. The Caſuiſts 0 be . 


; | ich anot 
Circumſtances which make us ſhare with, ; 
Technical Val 


. 
„„ Conſenſus, Pals. Rl, , 
—— , Mutus, non Oftans, 25 Manifef 4 
The firſt of Father Buffer's Technical Perſes of 8 
ry of France, are theſe : | 


: „ 
Ses Loix en quatre Cents Pharamms 22 
Clodion Chevelu, qu Aetius vangilii, 
Merovee, avec lui Combatit Attits 15 
Chilgeric fat chaſſee, inais ou le papain 
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| oe TERM _ 

ü DUN, a kind of Hymn, or Song of Thankſgiving, 
in the CS with the Words Te Deum 

| e Praiſè t * 

'Tis or He ſung in the Romiſþ Church with extraor- 
ary omp and Solemnity, upon the gaining a Battle, or 
er happy Event: The Ze Deum is uſually aicrib'd to St. 
's | e and St. Auguſtin. : R 
WF TEETH, Dentes, in Anatomy, little hard ſmooth Bones, 
is the Gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew the Food, 
: fray 6. See Foop, MasT1CA TION, Oc. EY 
en, and moſt terrel rial Animals, as alſo ſome Fiſhes, 
eto Rows of a — _ 47 = upper Jaw, and 
"i in the lower. UM W. 

b 15 3 ordinary Number of Yeerh is 32, ſixteen in 
ch Jaw ; all fix d in peculiar Sockets, call'd Alveoli; by 
. uncture or 9 call d Gompboſis, and by the 
ners, Pegging. See GoueRosls. 

11 They Sites Sorts: Thoſe in the fore Part of each 
„are call'd Jnciſores, Cut ters; and are four in Number in 
ch law, broad, thin, and flat: Some call them the Pri- 
4, becauſe they mm the firſt ; others the Aaverſi; and 
bers the Ridentes, Laughers, becauſe they ſhew themſelves 
WE. in Laughing. See IN cISOREs. 

$ Bhind held, bo each Side of each Jaw, ſtand two which 
ea little more prominent, and pointed, call'd Canini, by 
e people Eye-Zeerh, becauſe Part of the Nerve which 
ores the Eyes is yank 75 into them; whence the Danger of 
ling them out. See CANINI. 

x Behind theſe are five in each Jaw, call'd the Aſolares or 
er, . thoſe which in Men ſerve chiefly for Maſti. 
tion. See MOLARES. 

# The Inciſores have generally only a fingle Root, or Twang; 
e canin ſometimes two; and the Mo/ares three or four, 
pecially the hind ones, which are put to the greateſt Streſs. 

WE The 7eerh, according to Peyer, are form'd of convoly'd 
Wins, barden'd and bound together by a viſcid Mucus : 
nd if we view the yur of rr M og Sheep, 
.de ſhall find great Reaſon to be of his Mind. | 

#4 Others ſpeak of ile Formation otherwiſe. 'The Sockets, 
Dr. Lyincy obſerves, are lin d with a thin Membrane, 
pon which are ſeveral Veſſels, thro' which there paſſes 
WS thick tranſparent Humour, that, as it increaſes, har- 
ens in form of Teeth 3 and about the ſeventh or eighth 
onth after Birth, they begin to pierce the Edge of the 
as, tear the Perioſteum and Gums, which being very ſenſi- 
ee, create a violent Pain, and other Symptoms incident to 
bildren in the Time of Dentition, See DN TI T1oNN. 
= The 7h 5 not to appear all at a Time; but firſt 
ie Dentes inciſivi of the upper, and then thoſe of the 
oer Jaw appear, becauſe the thinneſt and ſharpeſt ; 
er them come out the Carmi, becauſe they are 
harper than the Mo/ares, but thicker than the Taciſivi; 
K - laſt of all the Molares, becauſe they are thickeſt an 
lunteſt. 

Of this viſcous tranſparent Liquor, which is indurated into 
e Subſtance of the Zeerh, there are two Lays, one below 
ee other, divided by the ſame Membrane which covers all 
ic Cavity of the Jaw : The uppermoſt Lay forms the Teeth 
bich come out firſt ; but about the ſeventh Year of Age 
ey are thruſt out by the Teeth made of the undermoſt 
ay, which then begin to ſprout; and if theſe Teeth be loſt, 
icy never grow again. | 
= lf ſome — 5 obſerv'd to ſhed their Teeth twice, 
34 ney have had three Lays of this viſcous Humour, which 
ardly ever happens. 
About the 0 and twentieth Year, the two laſt of the 
WHclares ſpring up, and are call'd Dentes Sapientiæ, becauſe 
bey ariſe when the Perſon is at Years of Diſcretion. 
Jo Teeth, M. de la Hire the younger, has found to have 
. that Part which ſtands out beyond the Jaw, cover'd with 
0 33 Rs gn diffcrent from the Bone, which 
”- calls Email, or Poliſh. : a 
1 This Email, by ſome others call'd the Perioſteum, is com- 
eosd ot an infinity of little Fibres, which grow to the Bone 
ey their Roots, much like Nails or Horns. See NAIL. 
his Compoſition is very diſcernable in a broken Tooth, 
4 Where the Origin and Situation of the Fibres are apparent. 
I 4a Hire is perſwaded, that the Growth of; theſe Fibres 
perform'd much like that of Nails. If by any Accident 
#4 "a Part of this Email be broke off, ſo that the Bone is 
e bare, that is, if the very Roots of the Fibres be taken 
& | 7 the Bong, in that Part, will grow carious, Ke — 
F I iſh I 
har os HT hy ere being no Bone in the Body 
1 " Indeed, in ſome Perſons the Email is very much wore and 
92 _ d, by rubbing them much with Dentrifices, c. ſo 
Wt the Bone appears thro, and yet the Tooth keeps ſound ; 
* 4 E the Reaſon is, that the Bone is not quite bare, but 
reis ill a thin Lay of the Email which preſerves it; 


C 
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ennxcat Words, are what we otherwiſe call Terms of but this Lay being thin enough to be tranſparent, the yellow 


Bone is ſeen thro' it, 

Sometimes alſo a Tooth breaks, and the Bone is leſt bare, 

et the Perſon does not find any Pain or aking from it : The 

Reaſon is, that the Hole in the Root or Twang of the 
Tooth thro' which a little Branch of a Nerve enters that 
renders the Tooth ſenſible, being quite ſtopp'd up by Age 
or the like, has pinch'd off the Nerve, and taken awa all 
Communication between the Toorh and the Origin of the 
Nerves, and, by Conſequence, all Senfibility, | 

It alſo happens in ſome Teerh, that the Fibres are only in 
little Sheaves or Bundles, whoſe upper Extremities meet, but 
not their lower ; as 1s the Caſe in moſt of the Grinders, where 
the Separation of the Bundles is apparent. Here, ifthe upper 
Extreme ot the Fibres chance to be broken, or wore off, 
the Separation between two of the Bundles often enlarges 
itfelf, ſo as to admit ſome hard Particle of the Food, 
which Means a little Aperture being made thro' the Email, 
the Bone is laid bare, and the Tooth ſoon rots. This Incon- 6 
venience is remedy'd a little by ſtopping up the Hole with 
Lead, which prevents the ſharp pungent Parts of the Food 
from penetrating to the Bone, and there occaſioning Pain, 
See OronTaALoy. | 

What we have faid is illuſtrated by the adjoining Figures, 
where ACFH expreſſes the Extremity of the Jaw the 
Teeth are ſet in; AFC and FG H the Roots or Twangs 
of the Teeth inclos'd in the Jaw; A DC B and FLAIL. 
the Email, compos d of little Fibres ranged aſide of each 
other, which cover all that Part of the Tooth without Side 
the Jaw; I I ſeveral Threads join'd at the upper Extremity, 
but apart at the lower; MM Holes thro' which the Nerves 
enter the Roots of the Tecrh ; N N a Tooth cloſed up. 


Th 
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The Teeth, Mr, Derham obſerves, furniſh us with a 
notable Inſtance of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the 
Creator: Their peculiar Hardneſs is very remarkable, con- 
. the tender Subſtance they are form'd of. See 

NE. 

The Ancients, and even Riolanus, among the Moderne, 
have held them to be incombuſtible, and the only Part of 
the Body that was ſo; on which Account they were placed 
with great Care in the Urns among the Aſhes of the De- 
ceas'd : But the 2 is falſe, there having only been 
two found in the Tombs of Meſiphalia, one of which was 
half calcin'd, | | 

Another popular Error is, that the Teerh continue grow- 
ing for ever, even in old People, to the Hour of their Death. 

. de la Hire obſerves, tis only the Email or Poliſh that, 
grows, which is a Subſtance very different from the Test. 

The Form, Diſpofition, and Order of the Teerh are ad- 
mirable : The foremoſt weak and far from the Centre, as 
being only Preparers to the reſt; the others being to grind 
and mince, are accordingly ſtronger, and placed near the 
Centre of Motion, 

Galen puts the Caſe, that the Order of the Teeth ſhould 
have been inverted, and the Grinders, e. gr. put in the 
Place of the Inciſors; and asks, what Uſe the Teerh had 
then been of, and what Confuſion would not there have aroſe 
by ſuch a ſlight Overſight in the Diſpoſal only? Upon which 
he argues, that if any Perſon ſhould diſpoſe a Company of 

2 Men, the Number of the Teerh, in a juſt Order, we 

ould judge him an intelligent {ie Wy Why then ſhould 
we not judge the ſame of the Creator, Sc.? De uſu Par- 
rium. x 

Again, their various Forms in various Animals is no leſs 
confiderable, being all curiouſly adapted to the peculiar 
Food and Occafions of the ſeveral Species of Animals: Thus 
in the Rapacious they are fitted for the catching, holding, 
and tearing the Prey ; in Herbaceous for the Gathering and 
Communition of Vegetables ; and in ſuch as have no 
Teeth, as Birds, the Bill ſupplies the Defect. See Birr, 

Add, that the temporary Defe& of them is no leſs ob- 
ſervable in ſome : That Children, for Inſtance, hould have 
none while they are not able to uſe them, but to hurt them- 
ſelves, or the Mother; and that at the very Age when they 
can take in the more ſubſtantial Food, and live without 
the Breaſt, and begin to need Teerh for the Sake of 
Speech; that then, we ſay, their Tceth ſhould begin to 

| [Aaa}] 5 appear, 
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appear, and gradually grow as they more and mote ſtand in 
need of them, 

Some Perſons are born with all their Teeth, as Marcus 
Curius Dentatus, and Cneinus Pampirius Carbo: Others have 
only had one continu d Tooth, reaching the whole Length 
of che Jaw, as Pyrrhus, King:of Epirus, and Prufias, Son 
of the King of Zirbynia : Others are ſaid to have had two 
or three Rows on the ſame Jaw, as Hercules. 

- Mentzclius, a German Phyſician, aſſures us, that he ſaw 
an old Man at Ceves, in 1666, aged 120 Years, who had a 
new Set of Teeth two Years before, which cut with great 
Pain; and he ſaw an Exgliſoman at the Hague, who cut a 
new Set of ** 3 bis La 00h Fam, x 

A Daniſp Phyſician, name y 
tain Theile tha one may 2 
HEARING. 


= 


erup, maintains in cer- 
the Teeth. See 


As to Animals, there are ſome Fiſhes have Teezh on their 


Tongues, as Trouts ; others have them at the Bottom of 
the Culler, as the Cod Fiſh ; ſome, as the great Sea-Dog, 
call'd Canis Carcharius, have three, four, or five Rows of 
Teeth on the ſame Jaw ; the Requiem and Crocodile have 
each three, and thoſe all Inci ſors; Vipers and Sea Frogs 
have two large crooked Canine Zeeth, which are moveable, 
and ordinarily lie flat, only rais'd when they would bite. 
See VIPER, Oc. | n 

The 1oad and Cuttle Fiſh have no Teerh, and yet bite. 
See BiTx, | 

Artificial TRE TH, are thoſe ſet in lieu of natural ones 
which are N | 9 8 

They are uſually made of Ivory; but in zegard Ivory, in 
a little Time, grows yellow in the Mouth, Fabricius adviſes 


them to be made of the Shin. bone of a Bullock, which pre- 


ſerves its Colour. 

The Cuſtom of wearing Ivory Teeth, and of vlog 
them in with a Gold Wiar, is very ancient: Lucian an 
Martial ſpeak of it as practisd among the Romans. 

Guilleman gives us the Compoſition of a Paſte for making 
* Teeth, which ſhall never grow yellow: The Com- 

ition is white Wax granulated, and melted with a lit- 
tle Gum Elemi, adding Powder of white Maſtick, Coral, 
and Pearl, | 

TzzT# in the Manage. Tis by a Horſe's Teeth, chiefly, 
that his Age is known. | | 

The Teerh of a Horſe are of four Kinds, vis. 24 Jaw 
Teeth, or Grinders at the Bottom of the Mouth, beyond the 
Bars ; 12 on each Side the Canal, ranged 6 above, and as 
many below : Theſe never fall, nor are they uſed for the 
Diſtinction of Age. | : 

12 Foal-Teeth, which come in the fore Part of the Mouth 
at three Months old, and are uſually caſt at two Years and 


half. 


122 placed alone in the Bars between the fore Teeth 
an 


Grinders, one on each Side below, and as many above, 
Mares ſeldom have Tuſhes, and when they have, they are 
ſmall, and are reckon'd an ImperfeRion, - 

12 Gatherers growing before in the Place of the Foal-Teeth 
and Grinders, and with which Horſes draw their Fother, cut 
Graſs, &c. Theſe are divided into 

Nippers, which are the two foremoſt Teeth above and be- 
low, which a Horſe firſt changes, | 

Middle Teeth, or Separaters, parting the Nippers from 
the Corner Teeth, are the two next the | xa one on each 
Side of em both above and below, and are thoſe which change 
next, | | 

Outward or Corner Teeth, are thoſe next the Tuſhes 
above and below, and which are caſt laſt, *Tis by theſe 
that the Horſe's Age is known. They ſhoot forth from the 
Gum at five Years of Age, and have a Hollow, wherein is 
a black Speck, reſembling a Bean, call'd the Mark, which 
continues till ſeyen or eight Years of Age, and then begins 
to fill up. See Marx, | | 

TEGUMENT. See IN TECUMENTr. 

TEINTS, and Semi-TEINTSs, in Painting, the ſeveral 
Colours us'd in a Picture, confider'd as more or leſs high, or 
bright, or deep, or thin, or weaken'd, or diminiſh'd, ec. to 
give the proper Relievo, or Softneſs, or Diſtance, &5c. of 
the ſeveral Objects. See Cor ouR ING. | | 
—- Word is pure French, where it ſignifies the ſame 

ing. 

TEIRS, the third Part of a Pipe, or the Meaſure of forty- 
two Gallons. See TiIERCE, Mrasuas, Oc. 

TEKUPHE, in the Zewiſþ Chronology, are the Times 
wherein the Sun proceeds from one Cardinal Point to the 
next, See CARDINAL Point. 

The Term is alſo apply'd to the Moments wherein the 
Sun enters a Cardinal Point: Theſe four Terms, or Tekupbæ, 
are obſerv'd among the Jews with a World of Ceremony: 
The Reaſon, as we are inform'd by Munſter, is this: 

That People have a Notion, that in each Tekupha the 
Sun has a ſeveral Angel appointed to guard and direct it; 
and that in the very Point wherein the Sun finiſhes one 


Tekupha, and enters upon another, before the one Director 
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has taken Place of the other . 
exerciſe all Kinds of Tyranny u N 4] 
And hence, they ſay, that if any bog, . 
Quantity of Water at that Time 
1 or ſome other grievous Dia 
AMONES : The Romans F | 
* at the Gn, named Atlantes ; vis, the — N 
ſupporting the Out-jettings of Cornies d "fit 
See reer N a Comices, We, in 
A late Author thinks, that the 
Greek is , a Wretch ther be, e Which 
Patience, does not diſagree with thoſe $ fortunes with 
_ nn, 9 88 Loads. tatue dich z 
F „an Optical | 
veral Glaſſes or Los ed me Bre of & 
remote Subjects are ſeen as if nigh at Hand. 8 tar wii 
Oer1c Glaſs. ; der Lax 
In hs er the Lens or Glaſs turn'd to 
ject, is call'd the Ohject Glaſs ; and that dae e 
Eye-glaſs ; and if the 7 dleſcope confiſts of more an 
Lens's, all but that next the Objects, are 3 than tyy 
See OsJzcr-g/afs, E9c. . 4 Hauſe 
The Invention of the Teleſcope is one of the 
moſt uſeful theſe Ages haye to boaſt of: By me a 
the Wonders of the Heavens are diſcover'q to =p 


} 


nomy brought to a Degree of Perfe&i 
could — & Notion of See en 0-5-0 former bg 
Indeed, the Diſcovery is owing rather to Chance than 
Thought z ſo that 'tis the good Fortune of the Diſco J 
not his Skill or Ability, we are indebted to: Onthi 
count it concerns us the leſs to know, who it wa Ton 
on this admirable Invention, Tis certain it muſt by | 
fince the Theory it depends on was not then known, g 
Johannes Baptiſia Porta, a noble Neapulitan, is afſenel 
by Molſſius to be undoubtedly the firſt that made a Tag, 
from this Paſſage in his Magia Naturalis, printed i 154: 


If you do but know how to Join the two (vis, the 0 


* cave and Convex Glaſſes) rightly together, you vill & 


both remote and near Objects, much larger tha the 


ce otherwiſe appear, and withal very diſtin. In thi 

e we have been of good Help to 4 5 of our Friends 1 
« either ſaw remote Things dimly, or near ones confuledy; 
* and have made them ſee every thing perfedl. | 

But tis certain Porta did not underſtand his own loves 
tion, and therefore neither troubled himſelf to bring it u 
greater Perfection, nor ever apply'd it to Cœleſtial Oblerrz 
tion. What is more, the Account Porta gives of his Con. 
cave and Convex Lens's is ſo dark * indiftin}, that 
Kepler, who examin'd it, by particular Command « the 
Emperor Ruadolphus, declar d to that Prince, that it wa 
perfectly unintelligible. 

Fifty Years afterwards, a Teleſcope, 12 Inches long, us 
made and preſented to Prince Maurice of Naſſau, bj 1 
Spectacle-maker of Midalebourg; but Authors are divided 
bes his Name. Sirturus, in a Treatiſe of the Tag 
printed Anno 1618, will have it to be Job Ljenes 
And Borel, in an expreſs Volume on the Inventor of the 7+ 
Jeſcope, publiſh'd in 1655, ſhews it to be Zacharias Jia, 
or, as Molſſius has it, Hanſen. 

4 Lapreius, another Workman of the ſame Tom, 


paſſes for a third Inventor; having made one in 1610, onthe) 


mere Relation given him of that of Zachary, c 
In 1620, James Metins, Brother of Arian Met, 
feſſor of Mathematicks at Francker, came with oy | 
Midaleboum, and there bought Teleſcopes of Zachary 1 5 
dren, who had made them publick ; and yet Ho. 00k 
has given his Brother the Honour of the Invention; 
which he is miſtakenly follow'd by Des Cartes. 3 
But none of theſe Artificers made Teleſcopes of - 
Foot and half: Simon Marius in Germany, and Gd 
T1aly, firſt made long ones, fit for Cœleſtia Obſervation | 
Le Roſſi relates, that Galileo _ then at N 4 
told of a Sort of Optic Glaſs made in — cif to 
brought Objects nearer : Upon which, ſetting 0 * 
think how it ſhould be, he ground two Pieces 0! 7 
Form as well as he could, and fitted them to 2 1 
of an Organ Pipe, and ſhew'd, at once, all the Ta of t 
the Invention to the Venetian Nobleſſe on the * hi 
Tower of St. Mark. That Author adds, that wing 0 
Time Galileo devoted himſelf wholly to the on "i N 
rfecting of the Teleſcope z and that he there ee th 
erv'd all os Honour uſually done him, of being gr 
Inventor of the Inſtrument, and of its being 
from him Ga/ileo's Tube. 5 
F. Mabillon, indeed, relates, in his 
that in a Monaſtery of his own Order, 


1s thro' fel 
he or He 
Copy of the Works of Commeſtor, wrinen fa whereoh 


who liv'd in the 13th Century; in the he Stars thro' 4 
was ſeen a Portrait of Prolomy viewing t : t ſay that 

Tube of four Draws : But that Father does por hr probidi, 
Tube had Glaſſes in it. In effect, tis more 1 hut io 
that ſuch Tubes were then uſed for no other yr 


# 


jrect the Sight, or to render it more diſtinct, 
ling out the particular Object look'd at, and ſhucting 

by fin + foreign Rays reflected from others, whoſe Proxi- 

_ ; ht have render'd the Image leſs preciſe. $5 

K bis Conjecture is verify'd by Experience; we havi 

i * 7d, that without a Tube, by only looking thro 

pften 0 Fingers, or a Pin-Hole in a 


| | the aper. 
oe Hand, or pr more clear and diſtin& than otherwiſe, 


= x5 10 ill, tis certain the * Principles, whereon 
„. oþes are founded, are contain'd in Euclid, and were 
= 9 to the ancient Geometricians; and *tis for want 
5 F Attention thereto, that the World was ſo long without 
A n t admirable Invention ; as, no doubt, there are numerous 
BY Ch lying hid in the ſame Principles, only waiting for Re- 
aon or Accident to 1 forth. 
1 Te do pes are of ſeveral Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd by the Num- 
ud Form of their Lens's or Glaſſes, aud denominated 
FE, > their particular Uſes, Oc. ſuch are the Terreſtrial or 
„ Teieſcoße, the Celeſtial or Aſtronomical Teleſcope To 
ich may be added, the Galilean or Durrh Teleſcope, the 
On Teleſcope, and the Aerial Teleſcope. | 
_ 7/ileo's, or the Dutch Tzr.xscort, is a Teleſcoße con- 
+ ting of a Convex Obje&-glaſs, and a Concave Eye-glaſs. 
ee Concavs and Convex, . £4 . 
WE This, of all others, is the moſt ancient Form, being the 
u Kind made by the Inventors, Galileo, Oc. or known, 
orc Huygens : Whence its Name. Its Conſtruction, Per- 
aions, Imperfections, &c. are deliver'd in what follows. 


| -crve and d 


conſtruction of Galileo's or the Dutch TRTEscopx. 


i Tube prepar'd for the Purpoſe, (the Structure where- 
f 3 the a Tun) at one End is fitted a Con- 
ex Obie Lens, either a plain Convex, or Convex on both 

des, but a Segment of a very large Sphere: At the other 
WT.) is fitted an Eye-glaſs, concave on both Sides, and the 
egment of a leſs Sphere; ſo diſpos'd, as to be the Diſtance 

te Virtual Focus before the Image of the Convex 


Jens. See Focus. 
Theory of Galileo's TxtrEScorE. 


WS Now, in an Inſtrument thus framed, all People, except 
Woes, or thoſe ſhort-ſighted, muſt ſee Objects diſtinctiy, in 
dect Situation; and increaſed in the Ratio of the Di- 

ce * the Virtual Focus of the Eye Glaſs, to the Diſtance 
e Focus of the Object Glaſs. 


ument, the Eye-glaſs muſt be ſet nearer the Object-glaſs. 
he Reaſon of x e Effects will appear from what follows: 
Por, 10, Since tis far diſtant Objects that are to be viewed 
ach a 7e/eſcope, the Rays proceeding from the ſame Point 
dhe Object, will fall on the Object. glaſs, parallel; and, 
ocequently, by their Refraction thro the Convexity will be 
own Converging on the Eye-glaſs. But by their Refraction 
so the Concavity hereof, they will be again render 'd pa- 
el; and in ſuch Diſpoſition will enter the Eye. See Rav, 
1 E Cox vkxITV, 2 ng Har ; _ 
hut all, exceþting Myopes, ſee Objects aiſtinctiy by paralle 
. See Ts 1 Therefore the firſt 
bint is clear. | ? 1 

g Suppoſe A (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 41.) to be the Focus of 
e Object. glaſs ; and ſuppoſe AC the furtheſt Ray on the 
aht Hand of the Object that paſſes through the Tube: 
cr Refraction, it will become parallel to the Axis BI, 
. conſequently, after a ſecond Refraction through the 
rave Lens, will diverge from the virtual Focus. here- 
. ſince all the Rays coming from the ſame Extreme 
(che Eye placed behind the concave Lens, are parallel to 

WE ; — thoſe from the middle of the Object, parallel to 
las ſhewn under the former Article) the middle Point of 

Object will be ſeen in the Axis G A; and the right Ex- 
rr, on the right Side, vis. in the Line LN, or parallel 
eto: that is, the Object will be erect; Which is rhe ſecond 

int. 

„ Since all Right Lines parallel to LE cut the Axis under 
eme Angle; the Semi- diameter of the — — will be 

N through the Teleſcope, under the Angle E FI ; the Rays 
and GI entring the Eye in the ſame Manner, as if the 

Nil. were placed in F. If, now, the naked Eye were in A, 
vould ſee the Semi- diameter of the Object under the An- 
eb or CAB. But ſince the Object is ſuppoſed very 
e, the Diſtance A E in reſpe& hereto is nothing, and 
ore the naked Eye, even in F, would ſee the Semi- 
eeter of the Object under an Angle, equal to A. 

e Semi diameter of the Object, therefore, ſeen with the 
ze, is to that ſeen through the 7 eleſcopeas I M to] E. 
.es demonſtrated, that IM: IE:: IE: A B; that is, the 
_ diameter ſeen with the naked Eye, is to that viewed 
| ugh the Teleſcope ; in the Ratio of the Diſtance of the 
„ Focus of the Eye-glaſs FI, to the Diſtance of the 
be olject glaſs, AB; Which was the third Point, 


[187 ] 


But, for Myopes to ſee Objects diſtinctly thro! ſuch an In- 


TEL 


Laſtly, Myopes have their Retina too far from the eryſlallin 
Humour z. and diverging Rays, concur at a greater Diſtancs 
than parallel ones; and thoſe that were parallel become Iverg- 
ing by 2 2 the Eye-glaſs nearer the Object-glaſs; by 
means of ſuch Approach, Myopes will ſte Objects 52 
through a 7! $1 3 Which is the fourth Point. 

Hence, 19, To have the whole Object viſible, the Semi- 
diameter of the Pupil muſt not be leſs than the Diſtance of 
the Rays LE and GI ; and, therefore, the more the Pupil is 
dilated, the greater Field or Compaſs will be taken in by the 
Teleſcope, and vice verſa ; ſo that coming out of a dark Place, 
or ſhutting the Eye for ſome time e'er you apply it to the 
Glaſs, you will take in a greater Field at firſt Glance, than 
afterwards, when the Pupil is again contracted by the Increaſe 
of Light. See PVP If. | | 

29 Since the Diſtance of the Rays EL and I K is greater, 
at a greater Diſtance from the Lens; the Compaſs taken in 
by the Eye at one View, will be greater as the Eye is nearet 
the Concave Lens. | 5 EO | 

39 Since the Focus of a Plano Convex Object Lens, and the 
Focus of a Plano Concave Eye Lens, is at the Diſtance of the 
Diameter ; and the Focus 1 an Object-glaſs, convex on both 
Sides, and the virtual Focus of an Eye-glaſs concave on both 
Sides, is at the Diſtance of a Semi- e if the Object- 
gu be Plano Convex, and the Eye-glaſs Plano Concave, the 
Leleſcope will increaſe the Diameter of the Object, in the 
Ratio of the Diameter of the Concavity to that of the Con- 


vexity: If the Object-glaſs be Convex on both Sides, and the 


Eye-glaſs Concave on both Sides, it will ma nify in the Ratio 
bf the Semi-diameter of the Concavity to ar of the Con- 
vexity ; if the 9 be Plano Convex, and the Eye- 
glaſs Concave on both Sides, the Semi- diameter of the Object 
will be increaſed in the Rario of the Diameter of the Con- 
vexity to the Semi diameter of the Concavity: And, Laſtly, 
if the Object- glaſs be Convex on both Sides, and the Eye- 
laſs Plano Concave, the Increaſe will be in the Ratio of the 
lam of the Concavity, to the Semi-diameter of the Con- 

vexity. 
4 Since the Ratio of the Semi-diameters is the ſame as 


that of the Diameters: Teleſcopes magnify the Object in the 


ſame Manner, whether the ObjeQ-glaſs be Plano Convex, an 
the Eye-glaſs Plano Concave, or whether the one be Convex 
on both Sides, and the other Concave on both. 

5® Since the Semi-diameter of the Concavity, has a leſs 
Ratio to the Diameter of the Convexity, than its Diameter 
has; a Teleſcope magnifies more, if the Obje&-glaſs be 
Plano Convex, than if it be Convex on both Sides; 

60 The greater the Diameter of the Object-glaſs, and the 

leſs that of the Eye glaſs; the leſs Ratio has the Diameter 
of the Object viewed with the naked Eye, to its Semi- 
diameter viewed with a Teleſcope; and, conſequently, the 
mote is the Object magnified by the Teleſcope. 
70 Since the Semi- diameter of the Object is increaſed in the 
Ratio of the Angle EFI ; and the greater the Angle E FI 
is, the leſs Part of che Object does it take in at one View 
the Teleſcope exhibits ſo much a leſs Part of the Object, as it 
increaſes its Niameter more, 

And this is the Reaſon that determined the Mathematicians 
to lbok out for another Teleſcope, after having clearly found 
the Imperfection of the firſt, diſcover'd by Chance, Nor 
were their Endeavours vain ; as appears from the Aftrono- 
mical Teleſcope hereafter to be deſcribed. 

If the Semi-diameter of the er have too ſmall a 
Ratio to that of the Object-glaſs, an Object through the 
Teleſcope; will not appear ſufficiently clear, by reaſon 
the great Nivergency of the 7 will occaſion the ſeveral 
Pencils repreſenting the ſeveral Points of the Object on the 
Retina, to conſiſt of too few Rays. This, too, is found, that 
equal Object Lens's won't bear the ſame Eye Lens, if they 
be differently tranſparent, or there be a Difference in their 
Poliſh, A leſs tranſparent Object-glaſs, or one leſs accurately 
ground, requires a more ſpherical Eye-glaſs, than another 
more tranſparent, Cc. 

Hence, though it be found by Experience, that a e 
is good, if the Diſtance of the Focus of the Object-glaſs be 
ſix Inches, and the Diameter of the Plano Concave Eye-glaſs 
be one Inch and one Line, or of one equally Concave on both 
Sides, one Inch and a Half; yet is it by no means expedient 
to recommend to the Artificer, either this or any particular 
Combination; but to try ſeveral Eye-glaſſes, both greater 
and ſmaller, with the ſame Object-glaſs; and take that 
through which Objects appear molt clear and diſtinct. 

Hevelius recommends an Object-glaſs Convex on both 
Sides, whoſe Diameter is four Dantzic Feet; and an Eye- 
glaſs Concave on both Sides, whoſe Diameter is 4 Digits or 
Tenths of a Foot. An Object-glaſs, equally Convex on both 
Sides, whoſe Diameter is five Feet, he obſerves, will require 
an Eye-glaſs of 5 4 Digits; and adds, that the ſawe Bye: 
glaſs will alſo ſerve an Object. glaſs of eight or ten Feet. 

Hence, as the Diſtance of the Object.-glaſs and Eye glaſs is 
the Difference between the Diſtance of the virtual Focus of the 

| Eye- 


# 


+> L 


Eye-glaſs, and the Diſtance of the Focus of the Object- eq 


Ia ; the Length of the Tweſcope is had by ſubſtracting 

at from this. That is, the Length of the Teleſcope is the 
Difference between the Diameters of the Object glaſs and 
Eye-glaſs, if that be Plano Convex and this Plano Concave 5 
or the Difference between the Semi-diameters of the Object- 
glaſs, and Eye-glaſs, if that be Convex on both Sides, and 
this Concave on both; or the Difference between the Semi- 
diameter of the Object-glaſs and Eye-glaſs, it that be Con- 
vex on both Sides, and this Concave on both ; or the Diffe- 
rence between the Semi- diameter of the Object-glaſs, and the 
Diameter of the Eye-glaſs, if that be Convex on both Sides, 
and this, Plano Concave; or the Difference between the Dia- 
meter of the* Object-glaſs, and the Semi- diameter of the 
Eye-glaſs if that be Plano Convex, and this Concave on both 
Sides. . 
Thus, e. gr. If the Diameter of an Object-glaſs on both 
Sides, be four Foot, and that of an Eye-glaſs Concave on 
both Sides, be Four and a Half Digits or Tenths of a Foot ; 
the Length of the Teleſcope will be one Foot eight Digits. 
Aſtronomical Txx.xscors, is a Teleſcope confifting of an 
Object-glaſs and an Eye-glaſs, both Convex. See Con- 


VEXITY. 


It has its Name, from its being wholly uſed in Aſtronomical 
Obſervations. 


Conſtruction of the Aſtronomical TxLRScO E. 


The Tube being prepared, an Object. glaſs, either Plano 
Convex, or Convex on both Sides, but to be a Segment of a 
large Sphere, is fitted in at one End. At the other End, an 
Eye-glaſs Convex on both Sides, which is the Segment of a 
ſmall Sphere, is fitted into the other End, at the common 


Diſtance of the Foci. 
Thecry of the Aſtronomical TELESCOPE. 


Now, an Eye placed near the Focus of the Eye-glafs, will 
ſee Objects diſtinflly, but inverted ; and magniſy d in the Ratio 
of the Diſtance of the Focus of the Eye-glaſs to the Diſtance of 


the Focus of the Object glaſß. 
For 1 Since tis very remote Objects are viewed through 


Teleſcopes, the Rays from any Point of the Object, fall 
arallel on the 8 ; and, conſequently, after Re- 
313 will meet in a Point behind the Glaſs, which Point 
is the Focus of the Eye-glaſs. From this Point they begin 
to diverge, and fall Tring on the Eye-glaſs, where being 
refracted, they enter the Eye parallel, | 

Hence, as all but N ſee diſtinctly by parallel Rays, a 
Teleſcope, thus diſpos'd, will exhibit remote Objects 4i- 

inctl y. | 
4 the common Focus of the Lens's in E, (Fig. 42.) 
and make A BBF. Since one of the Rays A C, proceed- 
ing from the Right Side of the Object, paſſes thro' A; the 
Ray CE will be parallel to the Axis A I, and therefore after 
ReftaQion in the Eye-glaſs, will fall in with it in its Focus G. 
Since then, the Eye is 
proceeding from the ſame Point of the Object with E 
are refracted parallel thereto; the Point in the Right Side of 
the Object, will be ſeen in the Right Line EG. 

After the like Manner it appears, that the middle Point of 
the Object is ſeen in the Axis G B ſo that the Object appears 
Twverte, 

30 From what has been already ſhewn, it appears that the 
Semi- diameter of the Object will be ſeen through the Teleſ- 
cope, under the Angle E Gl, which to the naked Eye placed 
in A, is ſeen under the Angle b Ac. Suppoſe, now, I F 
equal to the Diſtance of the Focus IG; ſince the Right Angles 
at I are equal; EGF=EPI. Therefore drawing FM 

arallel to AC, we ſhall have I FM = BAC. The Semi- 
e therefore, viewed with the naked Eye, is to that 
viewed through the Teleſcope, as I M to IE. Draw K E 

rallel to FM ; we ſhall have I M: IE:: IF: IK. But 

y reaſono fthe Paralleliſm of the Lens's; CE =BI=BF 

+ FI=AB+FI; and by reaſon of the Paralleliſm of 
the Right Lines CA, and EK; CE = A K, therefore 
BI = AK, conſequently, AB IK. And, therefore, 
IM: IE: IE: AB; that is, the Semi- diameter ſeen with 
the naked Eye, is to the Semi-aiameter view'd through the 
Teleſcope, in the Ratio of the Diſtance of the Focus of the 
Eye-Lens IF, to the Diſtance of the Focus of the Objeft-glaſs 
AB. Q.e.d. 
Hence, 19, As the Aſtronomical Teleſcope exhibits Objects 
Inverted; it ſerves, commodiouſly enough for obſerving the 
Stars (it mattering little, whether they be ſeen Ere& or In- 
verted) but for Terreſtrial Objects, tis much leſs proper, as 
the Inverting mutually prevents their being known, 

29 If between the Eye-glaſs, and its Focus G, be a plain 
well-poliſh'd Metal Speculum LN, of the Length of an Inch, 
and of an Oval Figure, inclined to the Axis under an Angle 
of 4595 the Rays EP and M Q wil) be reflected in ſuch 
Manner, as that concurring in g, they make an Angle Pg Q, 


= 


ferve Terreſtrial 


the Diameter or Semi-diameter of the Obj 


Points ſufficiently: by which means the V. 
_render'd obſcure, and confuſed. To this — ny * 


laced near it; and all the other mays 
' 


11. 


And therefo ; 
will ſee the 08 8 of the — a Nb ing 
an erect Situation. By the Addition hs only in 
Speculum, the 4 ronomical Teleſcope, * ns of 
bjects. See Mig ROR. er d fit to ob. 
9 Since the Focus j 


ual toP G 


diameter of the Object, in the Ratio of the Sem diame E 
\ "*Mter of 


of the Object. glaſz: 
Convex, in the Row £ 


to that 
4? Wherefore, ſince the "up waged of ag. 
lass 


has a greater Ratio to the Semi. di | 
than to its Diameter ; a Teleſcope magnifies the 5 gk 
of the Object more, if the Obje&-glafs be a Plane Ca an 
than if Convex on both Sides. Coon Convex, 


52 The Ratio of the Semi-diameter of the Eye olaſs, t 
-olas, to 


leſs, as the Eye-glaſs is a D of a leſs 8 e an ry 
1 e 


Object- glaſs of a greater. A Teleſcope ä 

the Diameter of the Object — 2 e Obey 1 
Segment of a greater, and the Eye-glaſs of a leer 90 

And yet the Ratio of the Semi- diameter of the E e n 
the Object. glaſs muſt not be too ſmall: If it be 6 kn th 
refract Rays enough to the Eye from each Point f. th 
Object; nor will it ſeparate thoſe coming from differen 


we have ſhewn, of the Ratio of the ObjeR: 
glaſs in the Dutch Teleſcope. cane 1 
De Chales obſerves, that an Object Lens of 2 2 Feet gil 
require an Eye-glaſs of 1 4 Digit or Tenth of a Foot and 
an Object-glaſs of eight or ten Feet, an Eye-glaſs of fo 
Digits; in which he is confirm'd by Eulſtachio de Divini,, 
Huggens's great Teleſcope, wherewith Saturn's true Fice 
and one of his Satellites were firſt diſcovered, conſiſts of an 
Objett-glaſs of 12 Feet, and an Eye-glaſs of a little more 
than Three Digits. Though he frequently uſed a Taff: 
23 Feet long, with two Eye-glaſſes joined together, each in 
Diameter 14 a Digit; ſo that the Two were equal to One of 
Three Digits. The ſame Author obſerves, that an Object 
glaſs of 30 Feet, requires an Eye-glaſs of 3 2 Digits; and 
gives us a Table of Proportions, for the Conſtructing of Afri 
nomical Teleſcopes ; an Abridgment whereof, we ſhall here 
give the Reader. 


Dift, of Foc. Diam. of Diſt. of F. Magn. [Dift, of Foc.|Diam, of Diſt. of F,)Magn, | 
of Obj. Glaſs. Aperture of E.Glaſs|Dizm, | f Obj.Glaf.[Aperture. [of 04 
"I OE Y 2 "So, 15 i 
1% 5 29 25 
VV 30 
1 6 on of #411 - 4 
4 |! ogl 20} 40 wo 
. AE. > 
6 |t: 44t Mah 5 
7 | 4a a4 8 
| 
| 5s it on 2.26 90 
9 |t 64] 80 60 100 
10 f 73 90 63 


If in Two or more Teleſcopes, the Ratio between the Ob 
ject and Eye-glaſs be the ſame ; the Object will be mag 
fied the ſame 1n both. 

Hence ſome may conclude, the making of large TH 
a needleſs Trouble, But it muſt be remembered, what e 
have already laid down: An Eye-glaſs may be in a [els Au 
to a greater Object-glaſs, than to a ſmaller: Thus, e. , 1 
Huygens's Teleſcope of 25 Feet, the Eye glaſs is Three Digits 
Now, 1 this Proportion, in a Teleſcaße of 50 Feet, the 
Eye-glaſs ſhould be Six Digits ; but the Table ſhews, Four 
and a Half are ſufficient, Hence, from the ſame Table it l, 
pears, that a Teleſcope of 50 Feet magnifies in the Ku! y 
I : 141; Whereas that of 25 Feet, only magnifies in 


Ratio of 1 : 100. te 
Since the Diſtance of the Lens's is equal to the Aggie 
of the Diſtance of the Foci of the Object and Eye-gla 5 
and the Focus of a Glaſs Convex on each Side 1s 3 o_ 
diameter's Diſtance, and that of a Plano Convex, 4 any 
ter's Diſtance from the Lens ; the Length of 1 e 
equal to the Aggregate of the Semi-diameters of 
if the Obje&-glaſs be Convex on both Sides; 4" 1 1 
Sum of the Semi-diameter of the Eye-glaſs, 4 1 Plan 
Diameter of the Obje&-glaſs, if the Object. glaſs be 
Convex. . (all 
But as the Semi- diameter of the Eye-glals i wn 
in reſpe& of that of the Object. glaſs, the Leng 
Teleſcope is uſually eſtimated from the Le 4 Conres 
Object-glaſs, i. e. from its Semi- diameter, if it be Thus 4 
on both Sides ; or its Diameter if Plano Conyex. Taleiff 
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is ſaid to be 12 Feet, if the Semi. diameter of the 


vex on both Sides, be 12 Feet, Oc. 
bee e ſee near Objects beſt; for them the Eye- 
3 he remov ' d nearer the Object. glaſs, that the Rays 
pl "Qed thro' it may be the more diverging, 
"I take in the larger Field at one View, ſome uſe two 
Freglalſes 3 the formoſt whereof is a Segment of a larger 
ant 
yon 23 be join d immediately together, ſo as one 
; * the other, the Focus is remov'd to double the Dittance 
ach that of one of them would reach to. 
* T, orten the Aſtronomical Teleſcope, i. e. to conſtruct 4 
Teleſcope o, 45 that tho ſhorter than the common one, it 
ul magnify 4s much. \ 5 ; 
19, Havin provided a drawing Tube; fit in an Object 
Lens EG ( ig. 43.) which is a Segment of a moderate 
gphere; let the rſt Eye-glaſs B D be Concave on both 
Sides ; and fo placed in the Tube, as that the Focus of the 
Obje&t-glaſs A may be behind it, but nearer than the Centre 
of the Concavity G Then will the Image be thrown in Q, 
ſo that GA: G I. : AB: QI. Laſtly, fit in another Object- 
Iafs, Convex on both Sides, and a Segment of a leſſer 
phere, ſo as that its Focus may be in Q. | 5 
This N will magnify the Diameter of the Object, 
more than if the Object-glaſs were to repreſent its Image at 
the fame Diſtance EQ ; and conſequently a ſhorter 7 e/eſ- 
coße conſtructed this Way, is equivalent to a longer in the 
common Way, / The Demonſtration may be ſeen in Wo/pus. 
Sir J. Newton: furniſhes us with another Method of con- 
rating the Teleſcope, in his Caloptrical or Reflecting Te- 
leſcepe ; the Conſtruction whereof ſee hereafter, 
Land Terzscort, or Day TELEScO E; a Teleſcope con- 


| filling of more than two Lens's, commonly of a Convex 


Obje&-glaſs, and three Convex Eye-glaſſes : or, a Zeleſcope 
that exhibits Objects ere, yet different from that of Ga- 
„ | . ; 
It has its Name from its being uſed to view Objects in 
the Day-time, or on the Earth, or from its being uſed by 
8 3 
f To conſtruct a Land or Day TzxTRScor x. 


A Tube being provided, fit in an Object-glaſs, which is 
either Convex on both Sides, or Plano Convex, and a Seg- 
ment of a large Sphere: To this add three Eye-glaſſes, all 
Convex on both Sides, and Segments of equal Spheres ; dif: 
poſing them in ſuch Manner, as that the Diſtance of any 
two may be the Aggregate of the Diſtance of their Foci. 


T heory of a Land TxTEScopx. 


Then will an Eye apply'd to the laft Lens, at the Di- 
ſtance of its Focus, ſee Objects very diſtinftiy, erect, and 
magnify's in the Ratio of the Diſtance of the Focus of one 
He glas LK (Fig. 44.) to the Diſtance of the Focus of the 
Objeft-glaſs A B. | 

For, 19. the Rays, from what has been already ſaid, fall- 


| Ingon the Object parallel; the Image of the Obje& will be 
| fepreſented invertedly at the Diſtance of the principal Fo- 


us: Wherefore, ſince this Image is in the Focus of the 
felt Eye-glaſs, the Rays after a ſecond Refraction will be- 
come parallel, and thus falling on the third Lens, after a 


| third RefraRtion they exhibit the inverted Image invertedly ; 


that is, a direct Image of the Object. Since then this 
Image is in the Focus of the third Eye-glaſs, the Rays after 
a fourth Refraction will become Wb : And in this Diſ- 
pofition the Eye will receive them, and conſequently there 


will be diſtinct Viſion, and the Object will appear erett. 


SL I 1Q= IK, that is, equal to the Diſtance of the 
OM of the Obje&-glaſs ; the Eye placed in M, will fee 
Labem diametet of the Object increas'd in the Ratio of 
# KI; but the Ray AQ, proceeding from the Focus 
ao the Object Lens A B, after Refraction becomes parallel 
itt yr ee 3 conſequently the firſt Eye Lens CD joins 
per, in M, the Diſtance of a Semi diameter. 
n M. _ the Focus of the ſecond Eye-glaſs EF, is alſo 
Axis No Ray FH, after Refraction, will be parallel to the 
5 and therefore the third Eye. glaſs will join it at 
and on in Þ; but the Semi-diameters of the Lens's G H 
fore 6 are ſuppos'd equal; therefore PO=L M. Where- 
H wn right Angles at O and L are equal, as alſo 
damen L, the Angle OPH is equal to CM L. The Semi- 
in M. ak, the Object, therefore, appears the ſame in Pas 


1 . . 
Longs wh conſequently 1agnify'd in the Ratio of L M, 


Hence 19 An A . . 

; Hs. ſtronomical Teleſcope is eaſily converted 
Int 

. be Teleſcope, by uſing 21 for one; 
mical one _ 7 eleſcope, on the contrary, into an Aſtrono- 
magnifyin y taking away two Eye-glaſſes; the Faculty of 

* ging ſtill remaining the ſame. 
the f dine the Diſtance of the Eye-glaſſes is very ſmall, 


only Aas the Teleſcope is much the ſame as if you 
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hat behind: To this it mutt be added, that 


39. From the Conſtruction, *tis evident that the Length 
of the Zeleſcope is had by adding five times the Semi-dia- 
meter of the Eye. glaſſes to the Diameter of the Object. 
glais, if a Plano Convex; or its Semi- diameter, if Convex 
on both Sides. | 

Huggens firſt obſerv'd, both in the Aftroncmical and Land 
Teleſcrpe, that it contributes conſiderably to the Perfection 
of the Inſtrument, to have a Ring of Wood or Metal, with 
an Aperture, a little leſs than the Breadth of the Eye-glaſs, 
fix d in the Place where the Image is found to radiate upon 
the Lens next the Eye: By Means hereof the Colours, which 
are apt to diſturb the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of the 
Object, are prevented, and the whole Compaſs taken in at a 
View, perfectly defin'd. 

Some make Land Teleſcopes of three Lens's, which yet 
repreſent Objects erect and magnify d as much as the former. 
But ſuch 7e/eſcopes labour under very great Inconveniencies, 
both as the Objects herein are tinged with falſe Colours, and 
as they are diſtorted about the Margin. 

Some again uſe four Lens's, and even more ; but fince 
ſome Part of the Rays is intercepted in paſling every Lens, 
Objects are hereby exhibited dim and feeble. 

Reflecting, or Catoptric, or Cata-dioptric TRLEScOoPR, is a 
Teleſcope, which, inſtead of Lens's, conſiſts chiefly of Mir- 
rors, and exhibits remote Objects by Reflection, inſtead of 
Refraction. See Ca Tor rRICKS, 8c. 

This Inſtrument is the Invention of the great Sir J. New- 
rom: What determin'd him to apply his Thoughts this Way, 
was the different Refrangibility, which in his new Doctrine 
of Light and Colours, he found the Rays of Light were of. 
In effect, as he found the Ratio between the greateſt and 
leaſt Refractions of the different Rays, to be nearly as 28 
to 27, it eaſily follow'd, that the Rays could never be all 
refracted parallel from any Lens, but would ſome of them 
divaricate more, ſome leſs; beſide that, the Foci would be 
diſturbd ; the Focus of the moſt refrangible Rays, being 
nearer the Lens than that of the leaſt refrangible ones, by a 
Diſtance which is the 29th Part of the Diſtance between 
the Object: glaſs, and the Focus of the leaſt re ſrangible ones. 
See Ray and RE FRANOIBILITV. 

Hence he concluded, that Refraction was too unequal a 
Principle; and that Lens's, of whatever Figures, whether 
Spherical, Parabolical, or any of the other Conic Sections, 
and how truly ſoever ground, would never ſuffice for the 
Perfection of Teleſcopes. 

Upon this he had Recourſe to another more equable 
Principle, vis. Reflection; and made a Teleſcope, conſiſting 


of Specula, or Mirrors: The firit Hint whereof he owns he 


took from Dr. Gregory's Opticks, 
Conſtructiom of a Refefting TxLEScopk. 


Provide a Tube A B CD, (Fig. 45.) open in AD, and 
clos'd in BC, well black d within-fide, and of a Length 
equal to the Diſtance of the Focus from the Concave Spe- 
. 44 EF. To the Bottom BC, is to be fitted a Concave 
metallic Speculum 44, poliſh'd to the greateſt poſlible Per- 
fection; or rather, to have the Objects clearer, and more 
diſtinct, let it be a Glaſs Speculum, Concave on its fore 
Side, and equally Convex on the hind Side ; for unleſs it be 
of the ſame Thickneſs every where, it will refle& the 
Images of Obje&s tinged with a ſpurious Colour, and in- 
diſtint. Towards the other End of the Tube is fix'd an 
Iron Piece HL, to which is cemented a plain metallic Spe- 
culum ; or, which is better, a triangular Priſm of Glaſs or 
Cryſtal G, whole upper Angle G is a right Angle, the two 
others half right. The Faces or Planes that meet in the 
Angle G, to be ſquare, and the third a Parallelogram, This 


Priſm is to be fo diſpos d, as that a Ray reflected from the 


Speculum, paſſing thro' the Middle of the Face GM, may 
cut it at right Angles ; but be inclin'd to the Rectangle MN 
in an Angle of 45. Its Diſtance from the Concave Specu- 


lum EF, is to be ſuch, as that the Rays ac and h reflected 


from the Concave Speculum, may, after a ſecond Reflection 
from the Baſe of the Priſm, concur in the Point e; that is, 
the Diſtance of the Focus e from the reflecting Surface of 
the Priſm, and the Diſtance of that from the Concave Spe- 
culum, is to be equal to the Diſtance of the Focus from the 
Concave Speculum. In I is placed a Plano Convex Lens, 
whoſe Focus is in e, that the reflected Rays may enter the 
Eye parallel. Laſtly, this Lens is cover'd with a thin Braſs 
or Leaden Plate, having a little round Perforation therein, 
for the Eye to look thro, by which means all foreign Rays are 
excluded, which would otherwiſe occafion Confuſion, 

In the firſt Teleſcoße of this Kind which the Inventor 
made, the Semi-diameter of the Concave Metallic Speculum 
was 12 2 Digits, or Tenths of an Inch; from which, therefore, 
the Focus was 6 Digits diſtant. The Diameter of the Eye- 

laſs was z of a Digit; ſo that it magnify'd the Diameter 

of the Object in the Ratio of x to 38: But he found that 

Objects were ſhewn ſomewhat obſcure hereby; on which 

Account, he afterwards ITS Glaſs Specula inſtead 
| U 


patch of Buſineſs. aan 
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of Metallic ones; adding, that there is nothing more re- TELLUS, Terra, , in Aftrong 
quir'd to the Perfection af this Teleſcope, but thee the Art | 85 Ye See Baarg, 
of poliſhing Glaſs be brought to greater Perfection; for 1 Phyſical 
that ſome Inequalities which don't hurt Lens's, are found TEMPER ; Mos 5 | 8 
to affect Specula, and prevent Objects being ſeen diſtinctly. _ M. Ko F denſe. See iuris 
The ſame Author obſerves, that if the Length of the In- echanical in Moe, * 
ſtrument be 6 Feet, and conſequently the Semi- diameter of ; | EMPER ING, 
the Concave Speculum 12, the Aperture of the Speculum is TEMPERAMENT, TEMPER AMI 
to be 6 Inches; by which Means the Object will be increas'd PERATURE, in Phyſicks, that Habitud NTUM, TEM. 
in the Ratio of 1 to 200 or 300. 2 Body ariſing from the Proportion of ch 8 Diſpoſition of 
If it be longer, or ſhorter, the Aperture muſt be as the elementary Qualities it is compoſed of. See Neral prime q 
Cube of the Quadrato quadrate Root of the Length, and ELEMENT. | ; Warnry a0 
its magnifying Power as its Aperture, The Speculum he The Notion of Temperament, ariſes from th 
orders to be an Inch or two broader than the Aperture. where different Elements, as Earth Water rr of Mixtue, 
Aerial Tzuzscopr, a kind of Aftronomical Teleſcope, the to ſpeak more juſtly, in the Peri atetic Wa : 1h Tie 
Lens's whereof are us'd without a Tube. and dry) are blended together ; 1 their 05 a 5 cold, 
In Striftneſs, however, the Aerial Teleſcope, is rather 4 mutually to weaken and incroach on each * 120N, they tend 
particular Manner of mounting and managing long Teleſ- whole, ariſes a fort of temperate Craſis, or 3 
copes, for Cœleſtial Obſervations in the Night Time, where. all, in this, or that Proportion ; whence 4 th 
by the Trouble of long unweildy Tubes is ſav d, than a Quality that prevails or predominates, we (; "rding to the 
particular Kind of Teleſtope. The Contrivance we owe to a moiſt or ary Temperament, . *' 4 
the noble Huygens. It is controverted among the School-men Wh 
. 5 3 Temperament 98 comprehends all the Po 1 
Confiruition of the Aerial Tx f. Escork. 9 hether thoſ do notall ceaſe and any 
5 2 Fifth, ſimple Quality, reſult fro; Ns ov 
1 A tall Pole or Maſt, AB (Fig. 46.) the Lefigth the in the — * n Aten une _ 
Tube ſhould be of, is fix'd rpendiculzrly in the Ground, Authors diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Timber non 
Before the rotting it, one Side is planed ſmooth, and upon Uniform and Difform : The Firſt, wherein all ty ents, tn, 
it two Rulers fix'd parallel to each other, an Inch and Half are mix'd in an equal Degree: The Second whe e Quali 
apart, including a kind of Groove or Channel between them, equal one. n 
HO from top almoſt to bottom. At the Top of the The Uniform 75 rament, ean only be one; the Di 
Pole is fitted a little Truckle A, moveable on its Axis, and admits of Eight different Combinations fince either — 
over it is drawn a Cord G g, double the Length of the Pole, or any two of the Qualities may prevail ; Whence 5 2nd 
and the Thickneſs of the little Finger, returning into itſelf, moiſt, cold and moiſt, Cc. Further, ſome confiderin * 
and furniſh'd with a _ of Lead, H, equal in Weight to the Qualities which do prevail, may not be in equal N | 
the Lens and a moveable Arm to be ſuſtained thereby. and the like of thoſe which do not prevail jack — 
Then, a wooden Lath, CD, two Foot long, is framed ſo other Combinations or Temperaments; and add 12 more 
as that it may ſlide freely in the Channel; and in the Middle the N umber. In effect, as there are infinite Degrees ver 
thereof, is affix'd a wooden Arm E, ſtanding out a Foot from the higheſt and loweſt Pitch of any one of the Elenen 
the Pole, and on its Extremity bearing another, Ff, a Foot the different Temperatures may be ſaid to be Infinite, , 
and Half long, fix'd to it at Right Angles ; both of them TxMPERAMENT, in Medicine, is particularly underſtood 
Parallel to the Horizon, | ; of the natural Habitude and Conſtitution of the Body of 
2 An 42 is included in a hollow Cylinder I K, Man; or the Diſpoſition of the Animal Humours, See Cow 
three Inches ong: To this Cylinder is fix d a Staff, K L, 8TITUTION and Huuovk. 
near an Inch thick, and a Foot long, which reſts on a braſs The Notion of this Temperament atiſes hence, that the 
Ball M, that moves freely in its Cup or Socket underneath : Blood flowing in the Veins and Arteries, is not conceived to 
Only, on Occaſion, the Ball and Socket are fix d by a Screw, be a ſimple Fluid; but a fort of imperfect Mixt, or an 
That the Lens thus —y balanced, may be moved with a Aſſemblage of ſeveral other Fluids. For it does not only 
ſmall Force, a Weight NI of about a Pound, is ſuſpended, confiſt of the Four ſimple, or primary Qualities; but dt 
by a ſtrong Wiar NF, by bending which, the common Four other ſecondary Ingredients compounded thereof, into 
Centre of Gravity of the Weight, the Lens is eaſily made to which it is ſuppoſed to be reſolvable, 912. Choler, Phlegm, 
coincide with that of the Ball. To the Staff K L, is fix'd Melancholy and ; Bloog, properly ſo called. See Broon, 
a braſs Style L, which is bent downwards, till its Point be as Chor ER, Bir, PHLEGM, c. 
much below the Centre of the Staff, as the Centre of the Hence, as this, or that Ingredient Humour prevails ina 
Ball is. To the Point is tied a fine ſilken Thread L V, Perſon, he is ſaid to be of a Choleric, Phlegmatic, Mela. 
which, of Conſequence, will be parallel to the Staff K L. cholic, Sanguine, &c. Temperament. See SANGUINs, Mis 
3? An Eye: glaſs O, is included in a ſhort Cylinder; and LANCHOLLY, Chor ERIC, Oc. | | ine 
the Staff PV, fix d to the ſame. To this is hung a little The ancient Phyſicians brought theſe Animal Tenfer 
Weight S, ſufficient to make a Balance, In is fix d a ents to correfpond with the univerſal Temperament abow 
Handle, R, which carries a tranſverſe Axis, to be held in the deſcribed: Thus the Sanguine Temperament was ſuppoſed v 
Obſerver's Hand, and the Staff P V directed towards the coincide with hor and moiſt; the Phlegmatic with cdi ud 


Object. glaſs, is tied to the Thread L V. The Thread paſs'd moiſt, the Melancholic wit ary and cola, Cc. | mi 
through a Hole, V, is wound about a little, Peg T, fix'd in alen introduced the Doctrine of emperaments inte 18 
the middle of the Staff ; by the turning whereof the Length Phyfic, from the Peripatetic School; and made it, as it ver, is us 
of the Thread is ſhorten d or prolong'd at Pleaſure. the Baſis of all Medicine. The whole of curing Diels, WG m 

W the 


4? That the Obſerver may be able to hold the E conſiſted in rempering the Degrees of the Qualities, Hi 
glaſs ſteady ; he has a Fulcrum or Prop under his Arm, ws mours, c. 805 . Ec. | 
Structure whereof appears from Inſpection of the Figure, On the Footing Medicine now ſtands, the Tee Stee 
Laſtly, to keep off the feeble Light flowing from the Air upon are much leſs conſider'd. Dr. uincy and other Mechanic . 
the Eye, it is conveniently cover'd with a Circle, Y, perfo- Writers, pare away the OO” of the Galenic Noth 


rated in the Middle, fitted on to a moveable and flexible as uſeleſs and uncertain z and conſider the eee — W quen 
Arm. no other but thoſe Diverſities in the Blood of different Per if 


TELESCOPICAL. Stars, are ſuch as are not viſible to the whereby it becomes more apt to fall into certain Combination 
naked Eye; but diſcoverable only by the Help of a Teleſcope. in one ; tw than —_— whether into Choler, Phy") 


See STAR, Sc. whence, according to them, People are denomin- en 
All Stars leſs than the 6th Magnitude, are Teleſcopic to a Choteric, Phlegmatric, We. — — ,.) 
moderate Eye. 5 | The Ancients diſtinguiſh'd two Kinds of Tempe, rs ns 

TELLER, an Officer in the Exchequer, of which there in the ſame Body; the one a4 Pondus, in Weight ; tue cen Colon 
are Four, See ExchkqaukR. ad Fuſtitiam. « | Colou 

Their Bufineſs is to receive all Monies due to the Crown, he Temperamentum ad Pondus, is, where the elementz) WE Wate: 
and thereupon to throw down a Bill through a Pipe, into the Qualities are found in equal Quantities, and ine _ __ As. 


Tally-Court, where it is received by the Auditor's Clerks, tions ; ſuch is {i in the Skin of th. 
who attend there to write the Words of the ſaid Bill upon a — 1 3 255 Power of diſtingu" 
Tally ; and then deliver it to be enter'd by the Clerk of the Objects, with ſufficient Accuracy. 1 nin 
Peil, or his Clerk, See TALLY and Pers, he Temperamentim ad Puſtitiam, is that which an 
The Tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two Deputy Cham- unequal Portions of thoſe Qualities, but yet 5 — Ai 


berlzins, who have their Seals, and whilſt the Senior _— portion as is neceſſary for the men, * 1 
n 


reads the one Part, the Junior examins the other Part Wi roper to the - Part: Such is the 0 i 
the other two Clerks. 3 : | — which 1 * * earthy than aqueos 1, n Re 
Their Places are in the King's Gift, and they have, beſides to make it more hard and ſolid, for its Of lg 


their chief Clerk or Deputy, four other Clerks, for the Diſ- ing. 


(| 


ſorves, that the Temperament ad Pundus, is onl 

'D Gin: and that though it were real, it could not ſub. 
ff above one Moment. = 3 

Dr; Pitcairn looks on the Temperaments or Conſtitutions, 

ative Diſeaſes; According to him, any one indued 
* whatever Temperament, hath the Seeds of a real Diſ- 
= vithin him : A particular Temperament, ſuppoſing that 
10 ne Secretions are in greater Proportion than is proper for 
Life Indefinitely ung.. 1 

As the Diverſities of Temperaments are no other than 
| Niverſities of Proportions in the Liquids, which may be 
diverſified infinite Ways; ſo there may be an infinite Number 
of Temperaments ; though Authors have only ſuppos'd Four. 
The Hengnin, which is reckon'd a Temperament, Pitcairn 
| (vs, is n other than a Plethora. See PLETHORA, 

Ne MpERAMENT> or tempering, in Muſick, a reQifying 
or mending the falſe or imperfect Concords, by transferring 

to them part of the Beauty of the perfect ones. See Con- 


corhe Degrees of the Octave, which may be call'd its 
| Elements, as being the {malleſt Intervals it is reſolvable into; 
are two greater Semitones, two leſſer Tones, and three greater 
Tones. See Tons and OcrAvx. 
| Now the different Situation of theſe Elements, with re- 
ſpect to each other, occafions that Intervals or Concords of 
the ſame Name, as Thirds, Fourths, &c. don't confiſt of the 
{ame Degrees or Elements, tho“ there be always the ſame 
| Number of en F. — one Fourth, for Inſtance, is agreeable 
| rfect, and another not. . 
| 4 mend theie imperfect Concords, the Muſicians have 
bethought themſelves to temper, i. e. give them part of the 
Agreeableneſs of perfect ones; In order to this, they take a 
Medium between the two, and this they call a Tenpera- 
| ment, which neceſſarily produces a new Diviſion of the 
Ogave, or which amounts to the ſame new Elements. 

For Inſtance, whereas naturally its Elements are the 
greater Semitone, and the greater and leſſer Tone; they 
take a middle Tone form'd of the greater and the leſs : 
And the only Elements now, are the greater Semitone, and 
mis mean Tone, which renders the five Intervals that are 
Tones equal, and thoſe that are Semitones leſs unequal to 
theſe. 3 
One might alſo divide each of the five Tones of the 
| Octave into Semitones, which, join'd to the two it naturally 
has, make twelve: In which Caſe, the whole Octave would 
be divided into twelve equal Parts, which would be mean 
E Semitones, | 

'Tis eaſy to form various other Kinds of Temperaments: 
All the Difficulty is to find ſuch as are free from two great 
| Inconveniencies, . e. which don't alter either all the Con- 
cords too much, or, at leaſt, ſome of them. 

All ſuch Diviſions * the Octave . call'd 2 or 
| remperative Syſtems, See SYSTEM and SCALE of Muſick. 
| TEMPERATE Zone. See Zone. k 4 4 . 
5 „in the Mechanic Arts, the preparing o 
Steel and Iron, ſo as to render them more 1. 455 hard, 
and firm ; or even more ſoft and pliant; according to the 
E relpeRive Occaſions, See IRoN 5 STEEL. = 
hot 8 1 —_— mo 
| - Water is us'd for that Purpoſe ; and, in effect, Lock- 
| miths, Oc. ſcarce uſe any other, 
1 NN Compoſition of divers * e e 2 
= 18d; which is various, according to anner and Ex- 
WE ience of the Workman ; as Vidﬀnle, Mouſe- Ear-Water, 
| * Water oozing from broken Glaſſes, Soot, Salt, Oil, Oc. 
E Bog, Doſs, nn Jams 
del, ive them a pretty high Heat, then ſudden- 
Þ yours them in Water to Obs them hard : But Spaniſh 
. "hr runs Rage need but a Blood-red Heat e'er it be 
| » OCC LEAT. 
lf the Steel be too hard, or brittle for an. Edge Tool, 
0 c let it down by rabbing a Piece of Grindſtone or Whet- 

8 ond upon the Work, to take off the black Scurt : 
3 righten, or heat it in the Fire; and as it grows hot. 
IF Jon will ſee the Colour change by Degrees, coming firſt 
Cale Or light goldiſh Colour, then to a darker Goldiſh 
Nee, and at laſt to a Blue Colour, Chuſe ſuch of theſe 

3 as the Work requires, then quench it ſuddenly in 
ache abt Gold Colour is for Files, cold Chifſels, and 
WT lour for * at punch Iron and Steel: The dark Goldi ſn Co- 

the 7; eyes to uſe on Braſs, c. The Blue Colour gives 

| The er Sprin 8, Se. | 
WE peculiar abe of Files and Needles is perform'd in a 

e 4 ener. Sce Firs and NE pr 
WT ember; nts appear to have had fome better Method of 
W With 

ne 


eſs > .than any of the Moderns are acquainted withal; 


tir Works in Porphyry; a Stone ſo hard, that 
iv phyry ; a Stone ſo hard, 
* hn Tools make any Impreſiion upon it. See Por» 
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TEMPEST, a Storm, or violent Commotion of the Air, 


with or without Rain, Hail, Snow, Sc. Sce W:invp, Hun- 
RICANE, WHIRLWIND, WATER-ſPout, EarTuquars, 


6 

TEMPLARS, or Knights-TzMyrars, or Knights of the 
TxmerLs, a Religious-Military Order, firſt eftabliſh'd at 
Jeruſalem, in Favour of Pilgrims travelling to the Holy 
and. See Knicur, : 

The Original of this Order, the firſt Military Order in 
the World, is this: In 1118, ſome pious noble Perſons de- 
voted themſelves to the Service of Bod, in the Prefence of 


the Patriarch of Zernſalem; promiſing to live in perpetual 


Chaſtity, Obedience, and Poverty, after the manner of Canons. 
The two principal Perſons were Hugo de Pagaris, and 
Geoffroy of S. Omers. Baldwin II. then *King of Jeru- 
atem, gave them an Appartment in his Palace, near the 
emple, at Jeriiſalem, not far from the Sepulchre of our 
Saviour; whence their Denomination Templars. 

Soon afterwards, the Canons of the Temple gave them a 
Piece of Ground hard by the ſaid Temple, to build them 
regular Houſes on ; and the King, the Lords, the Patriarch, 
and the Prelates, each gave them ſomewhat out of their 
Revenue, for Food and Cloaths, Their firſt Undertaking, 
and what they had firſt in View at their Inſtitution, was to 
guard the Highways againſt Robbers, Cc. chiefly for the 
Safety of Pilgrims and Croiſes, See CROISE. oY 
The principal Articles of their Rule, were: That they 
ſhould hear the holy Office throughout every Day ; or, that 
when their Military Duties ſhould prevent this, they would 
ſupply it by a certain Number of Pater Noſters : That they 
would abſtain from Fleſh four Days in the Week; and on 
Fridays from Eggs and Milk-meats : That each Knight 
might have three Horſes, and one Eſquire ; and that they 
ſhould neither hunt, nor fowl. 

Their firſt Rule was that of St. Bernard. Nine Years 
after their Foundation, a particular Rule was preſcrib'd 
them in the Council of Troyes. 

In every Nation they had a particular Governor, call'd 
Maſter of the Temple, or of the Militia of the Temple. 
Their Grand Maſter had his Reſidence at Paris. 

The Order of Templars was aboliſh'd at the 1 
of the XIVth Century, under Clement V, EAtuard II. o 
England, and H the Fair of France. In 1607 thoſe 
in England were all arreſted, and ſeven burnt alive. And 
in 1312, the Order was quite ſuppteſs'd in the Council of 
Vienna, and 50 burnt alive, | 

The Crimes they were charg'd withal, were apoſtatizing 
to the Sarazens, and holding Correſpondence with them. 
Some Authors will have it, theſe Crimes were only pretend- 
ed ; and that the true Reaſon of the Suppreſſion of the 
Order, was the immenſe Riches they were poſſe(s'd of. But 
tho this might be ſome Reaſon for their Suppreſſion, it 
could be none for burning them alive: Add to this, thar 
their Effects were given to the Hoſpitallers, or Knights of 
St. ohn. What then did the Kings of England, &c. get 
by their Suppreſſion? And what was it to them, which of 
thoſe Orders had the Effects? | 

TEMPLE, a publick Building, erected in Honour of 
ſome Deity, either true, or falſe ; and wherein the People 
meet to pay religious Worſhip to the ſame. See Gon. 

Clemens Alexanarinus and Enſebius, reter the Origin of 
Temples to the Sepulchres built for the Dead, Herogorus and 
Strabo will have the Zfgyprians to be the firſt who built 
Temples to the Gods. The firſt, built in Greece, is aſcrib'd 
to Deucalion, by Apellonius, Argonaut. Lib. III. 

In Antiquity we meet with many People who would not 
build any Temples to their Gods, for fear of confining them 
to tov narrow Bounds, They perform'd their Sacrifices in 
all Places indifferently, from a Perſuaſion, that the whole 
World is the Temple of God, and that he requires no other. 
This was the Doctrine of the Magi, follow'd by the Perſi- 
ans, the Scyrhians, the Numidians, and many other Nati- 
ons mention'd by Herodotus, Lib. I. Strabo Lib. XV. and 
Cicero in his 2d Oration againſt Yerres. 

The Per/ians, who worſhipp'd the Sun, believ'd it would 
wrong his Power, to incloſe Him in the Walls of a Temple, 
who had the whole World for his Habitation : And hence, 
when Xerxes ravag'd Greece, the Magi exhorted him to de- 
ftroy all the Temples he met with, | 

The Sicyoniaus would build no Temple to their Goddeſs 
Coronis : Nor the Athenians, for the like Reaſon, erect any 
Statue to Clemency, who, they ſaid, was to live in the 
Hearts of Men, not within Walls. 

The Bithynians had no Temples, but the Mountains to 
worſhip on; nor the ancient Germans any other but the 
Woods, 


Even ſome Philoſophers have blamed the Uſe and Build- 


ing of Temples, particularly Dicgenes, Zeno, and his Fol 
lowers the Stoicks : Bur, it may be ſaid, That if God have 
no Need of Temples, Men have Need of Places to meet in for 
the publick Offices of Religion: Accordingly, Temples may b 
traced 
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nes de Origiue Templorum. i 
The Roxzans had ſeveral Kinds of Temples; whereof 
thoſe built by the Kings, Sc. conſecrated by the Augurs, 
and wherein the Exerciſe of Religion was regularly perform'd, 
were call'd, by Way of Eminence, Templa, Temples. 
Thoſe that were not conſecrated, were call'd ats. 
The little Temples, that were cover'd or roof d, they 


call'd Aadiculæ. 


Thoſe open, Sacella. | / 
Some other Edifices conſecrated to particular Myſteries of 
Religion, they call'd Fara and Delubra. | 
All which Kinds of Temples, Vitruvius tells us, had other 
articular Denominations, according to the Form and Man- 


ner ol their Conſtruction; as hereafter related. 


Indeed, the Rozzarzs out-did all Nations in the Point of 
Temples ; they not only built Temples to their Gods, to 
their Virtues, to their Diſeaſes, c. but alſo to their Em- 
perors, and that in their Life-time ; Inſtances whereof we 
meet withal in Medals, Inſcriptions, and other Monuments, 
Horace compliments Auguſtes hereupon, and ſets him above 
Hercules, and all rhe Hero's of Fable; in that thoſe were 
only adinitted into Temples after their Death, whereas Au- 
guiſius had his Zemples and Altars while living, 


Viventi tibi maturos largimur honores 
Furandaſq; tuum fer nonien ponimus Aras. Epiſt. ad Au guſt. 


TzurLE, in Architecture. The ancient Temples were 
SON'S „ with regard to their Conſtrudtion, into various 

inds; As, p 

TzmMyeLes of Ante, or ſimply Ante : Theſe, according 
to Vitrudius, were the moſt ſimple of all Temples ; having 
only angular Pilaſters, call'd Ante, or Ne at the 
Corners, and two Tuſcan Columns on each Side the Doors. 
See AN TA. | 8 
Toetraſtyle. Txup T k, or ſimply Terraſtyle, was a Temple that 
had four Columns in Front and as many behind; as that of 
Fortuna Virilis at Rome. Se TETRAST LE. | 

Proſtyle-TEKuLE, that which had only Columns in its 
Front, or Fore- ſide; as that of Cœes in Elenſis, in Greece, 
See PrRosTYLE. | | 

Amphiproſftyle, or Jonble Proſtyle, that which had Co- 
lumns both before and behind, and which was alſo Tetraſ- 
tyle., See AMPHIPROSTYLE. 

Periptere- TEM TE, that which had four Rows of inſo- 
lated Columns around, and was Hexaſtyle, 3. e. had fix 
Columns in Front; as the Temple of Honour at Rome. See 
PERI TER E. | 

Diprere-Txmyrz, that which had eight Rows of Co- 
lumns around, and was alſo Octoſtyle: Or had eight Co- 
lumns in Front; as that of Diana at Epheſiiss See Die- 
TERE. | 


YPETRE - = <= = = = = HyepETRE. 
MonoypTERE - <= = <= - = MoNoOoPTERE. 


The Word Temple is form'd from the Latin Templum, 
which ſome derive from the Greek miuere, fignifying the 
ſame Thing; and others from πτ]⅝G o, abſcindo, I cut off, I 
ſeparate, in Regard a Temple is a Place ſeparated from com- 
mon Uſes ; others derive it from the old Latin Word tem- 
Flare, to contemplate. 

The ancient Augurs gave the Name Temples to thoſe 
Parts of the Heavens, which they mark'd out for the ob- 
ſerving of the Flight of Birds, Their Formula was this: 
Templa teſqua ſunts. 

Turks, among us, are two Inns of Court; thus call'd, 
becauſe anciently the Dwelling-Houſe of the Knights 
Templars. See TxMerLAR. 

Ar the Suppreſſion of that Order, they were purchas'd by 
ſome Profeflors of the Common Law, and converted into 
Hoſpitia, or Inns. See INN. | 

They are call'd the Tyner and Middle Temple, in relation 
to Efjex Houſe, which was alſo a Part of the Houſe of the 
Templars, and call'd the Outer Temple, becauſe fituate with- 
out Temple Bar. 

In the Middle Temple, during the Time of the Templars, 
the King's Treaſure was kept: As was alſo that of the 
Kings of France in the Houſe of the Templars at Paris. 

The chief Officer was the Maſter of the Temple, who 
was ſummon'd to Parliament in 49 Hen. 3. And from him, 
the chief Miniſter of the Temple Church is {till call'd Maſter 
of the Temple. See MasTER. | 
« TrmyLEs, Tempora, in Anatomy, a double Part of the 
Head, reaching from the Forehead and Eyes, to both Ears. 
See Hr av. 

The Temples are form'd of two Bones, ca'i'd Of; Tem- 


Pszvpo Aiptere, or imperfect diptere 5 . PSE DO Zitrere. 
ee 


Poris. See TzMTORIS O. 


Menage will have the Word deriv'd from the old Latin, 
Zemtra, whence Tempora, and Temples, But the Phyfici- 
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traced back even into the remoteſt Antiquity, See Haſpinia- 
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Part before any other; Which ym White in thi 
aware of, by his calling Men — N 
a U 


TEMPORAL, Temporalis, a T 
Secular; in which Senſe it ſtands & | 
| Re See ina r 
Pope Soniſace wrote to Philip the Fai 
he was ſubject to him both in 33 A ance, this 
preſent all the Doctors on this Side the Alps Are | 
macy of Kings in Temporals. See Sypx ; the Supe 


TEMPORALIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcl. c,, 
a Semi-circular fleſhy Beginning, — P, = wiſes by 
Frontis, the lower Part of the Parietale * ot the (þ 
the Temporale; from whence going under the Alber Part of 
gathering together, as in a Centre, it is inſerted 55 and 
and ſtrong Tendon, into the Proceſſus Coronæ of * we 
Juv wag of pulls upward. © love 
is Muſcle is al ſo call'd Crctaphites, and is corn 
a ſtrong tendonous Faſcia. See 3 corerd with 
TEMPORALITIES, the Temporal Revenue 
Eccleſiaſtic; particularly, ſuch Revenues, Lands, Ten o a 
Ki Lay-tees, 1 1 on 4 yy to Biſhops Sees ba 
Kings, or other Perſons of high Rank j n 
See Buanor 5 5 l nk in the Kingim 
e Canoniſts on the other fide the Ag, ancien: 
the * a Power over the Temporaliti CY King x Fo 
Pope Clement V. owned frankly, that his predeceſſa Nm. 
Jace VIII. had exceeded the juſt Bounds of his Author 
in meddling with the Terporalities of the King of Fog 
EMPORIS 5, Bone of the 2: | 
E s, Bone of the Temple, a Bone 
Side the Head. See ck My 25 Wh 
The Figure of the Os Temporis is nearly Circular, Th 
ore and upper Parts are very thin, conſiſting only of oe 
Table, The lower and hind Parts are thick, hard, and ir 
even. | 
It is joined to the Os Sincipitis, by the Squammous Sutur; 
whence, in that Part, it is call'd Os Squanmeſii. lis lone 
Part is joined to the Os Occipitis, and Sphenoides: Towkic 
latter, as likewiſe to the Bones of the upper Jaw, it is joel 
by means of certain Proceſſes, and in — Part, is call d 0. 
Petroſum. See PETtRoSuMm. 
ch of the Ofſa TZemporum has two Sinus's; the Ex 
terior whereof, is lined with a Cartilage, and receives the 
Proceſs of the lower Jaw ; the Interior receives the love 
Part of the Sinus Laterales of the Dura Mater, Each lik 
wiſe has four Proceſſes ; the Os Jugale, Proceſſis Meniliars 
Styloides, and Os Petroſum. See each deſcribed under i 
proper Article uo ALE, MAMILLAR15, c. 
TEMPTATION, in Theology, an InduQtion, or Solic: 
2 to Evil; whether from the World, the Fleſh or ii 
evil. _ 
Among the Myſtic Divines, Froftable Temptations, u e 
thoſe Trials the Soul is to paſs through, e er it arrive at ti WW 
unitive Life, and the Peace within. Oy 
When it ſurmounts that Dryneſs and Darkneſs it filo i 
through a Suſpenſion of the Effects of divine Love, and that 
it reſiſts the World, and all the Allurements it [rt 
thoſe Temprations are called Tentationes Niles, an Full. 


1415 our ancient Law Books, Temptation, Tentatib. » F i = . 
for a Trial, Proof or Aſſay. Tentatio Panis fit bis in. a A 
Chart. Ew. I. i 4 = - 
TENABLE, in the military Art, ſomething that 7 Bp Ti 
be defended, kept and held againſt Aſſailants. When! HH Sol 
The Word is little uſed, but with a Negative! = d 
Place is open on all Sides, and its Defences all erf a 5 Exc 
It is no longer Tenable. When the Enemy has gain dd By 1 
Eminence, This Poſt is not Tenalle. _—_ 77 
The Word is French, form'd from Tem! ; 98 tat fon C7 Ton 
Latin, Tene re, to hold. e0 «Mok # ; K 
TENAILLE, in Fortification, a kind 0 99 5 bp 7 
conſiſting of Two Parallel Sides, with a Front, u 5 4 
re- entering Angle, f eien For h 
In Strictneſs, that Angle, and the Faces that compo 0 
the Tenagille. ü pinces & Wn 0 
The Word is French, and ſignifies, liter ally, W. 
Nippers. | = .. 
The Tewaille is of two Kinds: Simple and Aueh 
Simple or ſingle Tenaille, is a ag Gusen kee Ses por 
(Tab. Fortification, Fig. 8.) confiſting of two 4 
AB and CB, including a re-entrin Angle B. bes 00 fort 
The great Defects of the Tenaille are, that -ous w * 1 
much Room, and on that Account is 4 mo vc of 9% ra 
Enemy; that its Angle B is undefended ; 22 To 75 öh 
Parapet hindering the ſeeing down into it, or Jes AC” pref 
can lodge there under Covert : and that the ted 


CD are not ſufficiently defended, * 


TEN _ 


g tion by the beſt Engineers; and never made, but 
Boro wants Time to form-a Horn-work. 1 ak 
1 or Flank'd TENATLLE, is a large Out- work, con- 
{ting of two ſimple 7. wot or two OY Angles 

7 and HIK (Fig. 9). is is now, alſo, excluded 
he 1 Fortification for the ſame mie «6 the former, 

<A1LLE ef the Place, is the Face of the Place, com- 
2 ws the Points of T'wo neighbouring Baſtions ; 
3 he Curtain, the two Flanks raiſed on the Curtain 
mie Sides of the Baſtions which face one another. 
and the tWO 91 CY c . 
on, CURTAIN, GW. | 

F that the Tenaille is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
Alld, the e AD ay ig gens 1 3 

NAILLE of the Ditch, is a low Work raiſe ore the 
| Wa in the Middle of the Foſs or Ditch., It is of three 
Sorts : The Firſt is compoſed. of 2. Curtain, two Flanks and 
two Faces. The Rampart of the Curtain, including the 
W picapet and Talus, is bur five Fathom thick, but the Ram- 

bart of the Flanks and oe 1 1 2 3 
| © The Second, which Vauban ſaith, he found to be of very 
good Defence, is compoſed only of wo Faces, made on the 

Lines of Deſence, whoſe Rampart and Faces are parallel. 
ue third Sort differs from the Second, only in this, that 
its Rampart is parallel to = 3 2 the Place. : 
All three Sorts are good Defences for the Ditch; and lie ſo 
low, that they cannot be hurt by the Beſiegers Cannon, til 
2 they are — ers of the Covert- way, and have planted their 

mnon there. N 6 Bos i a b 
= TENANCY, a Habitation or Houſe to live in, or a Tene- 
W ment, or 5 - _—_— See TENEMENT. - 
 TEXANT or TENENT, in Law, one that holds or 
5 polleſſes _ = mpg mn kind. of Ri 8 
W in Fee, for Life, Years, or at Will. See Possxss ion, TEN URE, 
W The Term Tenant, is uſed in Law with divers Additions:: 
W Thus, Terant in * is ſhe that poſſeſſes Lands by 
Virtue of her Dower. See DWE Rx. . 
= Uenant per Statute- Merchant, holds Land by Virtue of a 
Z —_ forfeited to him. See ST 1 "OE 
= cant in Frank Marriage, is he that holds Lands or 
W Tenements by e of - Gift N made to him upon 
Marriage between him and his Wife. See Fx ANR - Marriage. 
Tenant by Conrteſy, holds for his Life, by reaſon of a 
B N by him of his Wife, being an Inheritrix and 
born alive. See COURTESY. „ | 24 
3 hog by Ee, holds by Virtue of the Writ call'd an 
at. See ELEGIT, 7 | 
== {cnant in Morigage, holds by means of a Mortgage. See 


1 * x * * 0 


Mon ro Ach. „5 
Terant by Verge, in ancient Demeſne, is he who is ad- 
mitted by the Rod in the Court of an ancient Demeſne. See 
Ver and DEMESNE. 
Tenant by Copy of Court Roll, is one admitted Tenant of 
ay Lands, Cc. within a Manor, which Time out of Mind, 
WE have been Nemiſable according to the Cuſtom of the Manor. 
We dc: CorvnorD, . 7 
= Tenant parauail. See Par AVAIL. 
== {enant by Charter, is he that holdeth by Feoffment in 
Vriting or other Deed, See CHARTER. | 
= Tenant in Capite of Chief, holdeth of the King in Right 
ol his Crown, See Carre. : | IE 
== 7enant of the King, is he that holdeth of the Perſon of 
dhe King. PER. 
int Tenants have equal Right in Lands or Tenements by 
WE Virtue of one Title. ot | 
Lenants in common, have equal Right; but hold by divers 
3 Titles. A Particular Tenant holds only for this Term. A 
3g Sole Tenant, is he, who hath no other Joined with him ; 
aud a Tenant by Execution, is he who holds by Virtue of an 
We ©xccution upon any Statute, Recognizance, c. 
„ Anciently, there was alſo Tenant by Knight- Service, 
3 Teng at in Burgage, Tenant in Sbcage, Tenant in Frank-Fee, 
aut in Villenage; and there is ſtill Tenant in Fee-ſimple, 
ant in Fee tail, Tenant upon Sufferance, &c. See 
Be NNIGHTs Service, Bux ACE, Soc Ack, VILLENAGE, FEE- 
. Simple, Tair, SUFFERANCE, (FC. _ | 
== .ENENT, in Heraldry, is uſed for ſomething that ſuſtains, 
. or holds up the Shield, or Armory ; and is generally ſynony- 
We ous With Faapporter. 
| 112 Difference which ſome Authors make between ere 
0 2 ere are angle, and Supporters double; one place 
Wc. ide the Shield. But the proper Diſtinction ſeems 
een iſt in this, that Tenents are human Figures, and Sup- 
bre, Figures of Beaſts. | 
E 13 are Auen Forms of Tenents, as well as of Sup- 
= 5 Py ngels, Maids, Religious, Savages, Moors, Oc. 
2 9 8 F. Meneſtier obſerves, were Trunks or 
WS by Stra 3 * ; to which the Eſcutcheons were faſten'd 
$3 preſented as þ 2 ; Aiterwards, the Knights were re- 
WE tied to the oiaing their own *Scutcheons, which were either 
3 eir Neck, or elſe they leant on them. 
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For theſe Reaſons, the Tenaille is now excluded out of 


TEN 


The Origin of Tenents and Supporters is referr'd to the 
ancient Tournament, wherein the Cavaliers had their Arms 
bore by Servants diſguis'd like Savages, Moors, fabulous 
Deities, Bears, Lions, Oc. See Surror TER. 


TENAR, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, whoſe Office is to 


draw the Thumb from the Fore finger. See FINO ER. 

Its Antagoniſt is call'd Antitenar. See AN TITENAR. 

TENCH-Fiſhing, See Tench-Fisnine, 

. TENDER, in a legal Senſe, ſignifies as much, as carefully 
to offer, or circumſpectly to endeavour the Performance of any 
Thing: Thus, to Tender Rents, is to offer it at the Time 
and Place, where and when it ought to be paid. To tender 
a Perſon's Law of Summons, is to offer himſelf ready to 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he was not ſum- 
moned. ans] 3 

TENDER, in the Sea Language, is a Veſſel, attending on 
ſome other larger, and more confidergble one. 

TENDING-Perny. See TITHINd- Denny. | 

TENDON, in Anatomy, a hard, white Part of a Muſcle, 
whereby it is faſten'd to the Bone. See Muscr x. 

Moſt Muſcles have, at leaſt, two Tendens, one at each 
Extreme : that faſten'd to the.Part toward which the Motion 
is to be perform'd, is call'd the Head of the Muſcle ; and that 
faſten d to the Part drawn towards the other, the Tail of the 
Mu ſcle. See HR AD and 'Tair, | 

The Fibres, ; whereof the Zendons conſiſt, have been ſup- 
poſed to be Nervous ; but-they are now found to be no other 
than Productions of the ſame Fibres, which make the Belly 
or Boay of the Muſcle, All the Difference between them is, 
that in. the Belly of the Muſcle they are lax, and at a 
Diſtance from each other; whereas in the Tendon, they are 
more cloſely and firmly connected. 1 
Their Whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the Blood's bein 
excluded, by the Tightneſs of their Contexture: In effect, 
there is the ſame Difference between them, that there is be- 
tween a Skein of Thread, and a Cord made of the ſame 
1 ³·¹ firs: 0h-9545 | 

The Fibres of the Teudons undergo no Contraction, or 
Dilatation, as thoſe of the Belly of the Muſcle do; they act 
as mere Cords, to draw the Parts towards each other. 

. The Suture of a Tendon, is a very delicate Operation in 
Chirurgery. It had been abandon'd a long Time, and was 
not re-e{tabliſh'd till the laſt Century by J. Bienaiſe. See 
SUTURE. LOTS 1 5 1 
The Puncture of a Tendon is very dangerous. See 
Punc run, 5 

Mr. Comper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us an 
Account of a Cure of the great Tendon above the Heel, after 
an intire Diviſion, oy icing, MES. 

TENEBRES, TENEBR A, in the Rowiſp Church, a 
Service perform'd on the Nedneſday, Thurſday and Friday 
before Zaſter, in Commemoration of the Agony of our 
Saviour in the Garden. See Pass1oN, Cc. 

TENEMENT, TENANCY, in Law, a Houſe or Lands, 
coping of a Manor or Lordſhip ; or a Fee or Farm, held 
of a Superior Lord, and which 5 may re-call, when the 
Term or Condition is expired. See LogD and TEN ANT. 

Frank Tenement, is any Lands, Houſes, Offices or the like, 
wherein a Man has Eſtate for Life, or in Fee. ---- Baſe Te- 
ae is where a Man holds Lands, Sc. at the Will of the 
Lord. | | 

Kitchin, Briton, c. make Frank. Tenement and * 
Tenement, Oppoſites; ſo that Frank Tenement ſhould 
where the Tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleaſes. 
 TENEMENTARY Lands, among our Anceſtors, were 
ſuch Lands as the Saxon Thanes or Nobles let out to Tenants 
under arbitrary Rents and Services. See TENANr. 

TENEMENTIS Legatis, in Law, a Writ which lies in 
London and other Places, where the Cuſtom. is to deviſe Tene- 
ments by laſt Will, as well as perſonal Goods and Chattels ; 
for the Hearing of any Cauſe relating hereto. 


TENENTIBUS i Aſ/iſa non Oneranais, a Writ which 


lies for him to whom a Difleflor has made over Land, whereof 
he has diſſeis'd of another; that he be not diſturb'd for the 
Damages awarded. | a 
TENESMUS, in Medicine, a continual Inclination to go 
to Stool ; yet without voiding any Thing, unleſs, ſometimes, 
a little purulent bloody Slime. 
The Cauſe of the Teneſinus, is a ſharp, pungent Humour, 
irritating the Inteſtinum Rectum and exciting thoſe trouble- 


ſome Endeavours to evacuate. Thoſe affected with the Stone, 


are alſo ſubject to the Teneſinus, from the Communication, 
or Conſent between the Bladder and the Rectum. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Teivev, tendere, to 
bend, in regard thoſe attack d with this Diſeaſe, feel a con- 
tinual Tenſion in the Fundament. | 

The Cure of a Terneſinnus depends on proper Evacuations 
and Aftringents ; the former always preceding the latter; ſuch 
are Bleeding, if Plethoric, gentle Cathartics, eſpecially of 
the Powder of Rhubarb, Sc. An Emetic of the I24ian 
Root, Jpecactanha, has been found of great Service in a long 
ſtanding Teueſinus; for the augmenting one Evacuation, is 
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fervicable, as they happen to be Contraries. 
The Reſtringents are ſuch as are of uſe in other Fluxes, 
See Di ARRHEA, DYSENTERY, Oc. 5 . 
TENET, a particular Opinion, Dogma, or Doctrine, 
proſeſſedly held by ſome Divine, Philoſopher, Sc. See 
Docu. | | | a 72, 
The diſtinguiſhing Texers of the ſeveral Sects in Religion 
and Philoſophy, ſee under the Names of the Sects them- 
ſelves. See alſo PHI LOSOPHER, SEC, c. 8 
TENMENTALE, or TEMANTALE, in our ancient 


Cuſtoms, originally fignifies the Number of Ten Men; 


which Number, in ths Time of the Engliſh Saxons, was 
call'd a Decennary; and ten Decennaries made what we call 
a Hundred. See Dzctnna and HUN DREV. | 

Theſe ten Men were bound for each other to preſerve the 
publick Peace ; and if any of them was found guilty of a 
Breach thereof, the other nine were to make Satisfaction, 
or to bring the Criminal before the King. See Fa1BuRG. 

The Word was alſo us'd for a Duty, or Tribute paid to 
the King, conſiſting of two Shillings for each Ploughland ; 
which was probably thus call'd, by Reaſon each Perſon of 
the Decennary was bound to ſee it paid. 2 

TENNY, or TAWNY, in Heraldry, a bright Colour, 
made of Red and Yellow mix'd ; ſometimes alfo call'd 


Brus, and expreſs'd in Engraving by thwart or diagonal 


Strokes or Hatohes, like Purpure, and mark'd with the 
Letter T. See Pux PURE. | 


In the Coats of all below the Degree of Nobles, it is 
call'd Teuny; but in thoſe of Nobles, it is call'd Hyacinth ; 


and in Princes Coats, the Dragons Head. | | 
'TENON, in Building, c. the End of a Piece of Wood, 

or Metal, diminiſh'd by one Third of its Thickneſs, to be 

receiv'd into a Hole in another Piece, call'd the Mortiſe, 


for the jointing or faſtening the two together. See Mon- 


TISE. | 
Among Joiners, Sc. the Tenon is made in various Forms, 
ſquare, Dove-rail'd, for double Mortites, &c. 


Vitruvius calls the Tenons, Cardines ; Dove-tail'd Tenons 


he calls Subſcudes, or Securicle. See DovE-tail. 

TENOR, TENOUR, the Purport or Content of a 
Writing or Inſtrument in Law, c. Warrants iflu'd for the 
Confirmation of Sentences, expreſs, that they ſhall be ex- 
ecuted according to their Form and Tenor. | 


It was impoſlible to retain ſo long a Speech Word for 


Word, but the Subſtance, the Tencr is this. 

Txnor 712 Muſick, the firſt mean or middle Part ; or that 
which is the ordinary Pitch or Tenor of the Voice, when not 
either rais'd to the Treble, or lower'd to the Baſe. See Parr 
and Mys1c. 

The Tenor is frequently mark'd on thorough Baſſes with 
the Letter T. BE: | 

The Tenor is a Part which almoſt all grown Perſons can 
ſing. But as ſome have a greater Compaſs of Voice up- 
wards, others downwards, others are confin'd to a kind of 
Medium, and others can go equally either higher or lower 
hence many Muſicians make a Variety of Tenors, as a /ow 
Tenor, a mean Tenor, a high Tenor, a natural Tenor; to which 


is alſo added, a reacting Tenor, Violin Tenor, &c. 


The Talians uſually diſtinguiſh no more than two Kinds 
of Tenors, vis, Tenore primo, or Po or Io, which anſwers 
to our upper Tenor; and Tenore ſecundo, or 29 or II®, which 
is our natural Tenor; confounding the others under the Word 
Baritono. | 

Tzxox is alſo us'd for a Perſon who fings that Part in 
Concert; or for an Inſtrument proper to play it, 

TENORE Indictamenti mittendo, is a Writ whereby 
the Record of an Indictment is call'd out of another Court 
into Chancery. | 

TENSE, Time, in Grammar, an Inflexion of Verbs, 
whereby they are made to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the Circum- 
ny of Time of the Thing they affirm, or attribute. See 

ERB. 

The Affirmations made by Verbs, are different as to Point 
of Time; fince we may affirm a Thing 7s, or was, or 201 
be: Hence, a Neceſſity of a Set of Inflections, to denote 
thoſe ſeveral Times; which Inflections, our Eng/iſh Gram- 
marians call by a barbarous Word Tenſes, from the French 
temps; molt other Languages call them ſimple Times. 

here are but three ſimple Tenſes, the Preſent ; as, I love, 
Amo: f the Preter, or Preterit, or Paſt; as, I have lov' a, 
Amavi: and the Future; as, I will love, Amabo. See PR k- 
SENT, c. 
But in regard, in the Preter one may either expreſs the 


"Thing as juſt done, or paſt, or indefinitely and barely that 


it was done : Hence, in moſt Languages, ariſe two Kinds of 
Preterits ; the one definite, marking the Thing to be pre- 
ciſely done; as, I have written, I have ſaid : And the other 
indefinite or aorift, denoting a Thing done indeterminately ; 
as, I wrote, I went. See PREKTER. | 

The future Tenſe admits of the ſame Variety. See Fu- 
XVRE, | 
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the leſſening of another, and it becomes ſo much the more 


lower'd, as is found requiſite, to be fix'd - the upper i. 


TEN 


Beſide the three fimple Tenſes, others have hen 


to 
ener; 


The ſecond compound Time marks the 
is therefore call'd the luſquam Paſt dou F 
Gon. 4 a | Perfett Tenſe; w,l 2 

e third compound Tenſè denote: | ; 

ſpe& to the Paſt 4 as, I at a 2 With n. 

The ſeveral Tenſes or Times, it is to be cher 
perly denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular 1 th 
ons; in the Eugliſp, French, and other nes To nflei. 
auxiliary Verbs 70 be and v have, etre and aur == 


in, 

As to the Oriental Languages, they ha 
Tenſes, the Paſs d and Tale 5 —— 
PE 2 than perfect, Co. which — 
A 1 to abundance 25 Ambiguities which other 

TENSION, the State of a Thin | 
made to bend je, = | * uns bent, or the Te 
Animals only ſuſtain and move themſ; 
of their — _= 3 18 ep 
acuter or a deeper Sound; as it is in a greater br 17; 
of Tenſion. Ste CHRORD. nme 

TENSOR, in Anatomy. See ExrEN S0. 

TENT, Tabernacle, a Pavillion, or portable Lodge 1 
der which to ſhelter in a Campagne, ed; from the Jour 
of the Weather. See TABERNACLE. "Y 

Armies encamp under Tenrs: Moſt of the Tara ul 
Arabs are wandring People, that lodge under Tents, The 
Hebrews lodg'd forty Years under Yents in the Deſit: 
which gave Occaſion to the Scenopegy or Feaſt of Take 
nacles. See SCENOPEGY. | | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin tentorium, of ni 
I. ſtretch; in regard Tents are uſually made of Cina 
ſtretch'd out, and ſuſtain'd by Poles. | 

Tzxr, in Chirurgery, is a Roll of Lint, made in a pars 
cular Form, put into Wounds whoſe Suppuration is not pet 
fect; or where there is a Quantity of Matter — In 
the Tumor, more than what comes out at the firſt Drellng, 
Sc. See WounD, &c. 

Tents are us'd in order to hinder the cloſing too ſoon, But 
ſeveral Chirurgical Writers, and particularly the Author d 
the Hoſpital Surgeon, gives us numerous Inſtances, uber- 
in the Uſe, eſpecially of hard Tents, has prov'd prejudr 
cial in protracting the Cure, bringing on Inflammation 
Sinus's, Mortifications, Sc. in Wounds and Ulcer, To 
remedy this, he propoſes, that the Liniments, &. be mad 
of a liquid Conſiſtence, either naturally, or by warm 
them; and that where Tents may ſeem indiſpenſably beet, 
fary, as in large Cavities, the Orifice may be enlarg'd, 10 
ſoft Doſils put in inſtead of them, which will prevent it 
Miſchiefs commonly attending Tents. See ULCER. 

TENTATIVE, is ſometimes uſed Adjectively; thus i 
ſay, a Tentative Method, meaning a kind of unartful g 
indirect Method, which only proceeds by tg. TA 

Tentative is alſo uſed Subſtantively, for an Ei o + 
whereby we try our Strength, or ſound an Affair, C. © 
whether or no it will ſucceed. SER g Thefs 

In the French Univerſities, a Tentative is the fi the 
or Act, which a Student in the Theology School, - F 
ſhew his Capacity ; if he anſwers well, the Deg 
Bachelor is conferr'd on him. bine uſed 

TENTER, called alſo 7ryer and Prover, a flag cn 
in the Cloth Manufactory, to ſtretch out the Clot a — 
£9c, or only to make them even, and fer them {quare, 
Corn. - for 

"Tis uſually about Four Feet and 4 Half high, and 
Length, exceeds that of the longeſt Piece of 1 * 5 

It conſiſts of ſeveral long ſquare Pieces of le barer 
like thoſe which form the Barriers of a Manage, ny rais'd 
as that the lower Croſs-piece of Wood _— Height, 0 


means of Pins. Along the Croſs-pieces, bot Ar 
under one, are Saco ee call'd Tenrer-hv0ks, placed 


Space to Space, 4. bs Piece 
70 pur p Piece of Cloth on the Tenter : While = of tt 


e End 
yet quite wet, one End is faſten'd to one Ä the olle“ 


Tenter, then tis pull'd by Force of Arms * That otber F. 
End, to bring it to the Length require | | upper (robs 
being faſten'd, the upper Lift is hook d on to tn. "it 1: i 


i lower Croſs- piece, ,.cr{ 
piece, and the loweſt Lift to the low Piece have i ＋ 


afterwards lower'd by Force, till the engt 
Length. Being Gat well ftretch'd, boy ww 0 
Breadth ; they bruſh it with a ſtiff Hait- 4 wet it 999 
it dry. Then they take it off; and Ui h "ent gre 
it will ſtill retain the Width and Breadth the *qpyt 


TER 


vo f... ooo ionic gs; 
TE _ —.— and Egyptians gave their Kings a Tenth 
1 Revenues: See Ariſtotle in his Oeconomicks, lib. 2. 
*＋ Hon us, lib. 5. and S rabo, lib. is. 
Ii fterwards, the Romans exacted of the Sicilians a Tenth 
he Corn they reap'd; and Appian tells us, that thoſe 
40 broke up, or till'd any new Grounds, were .obliged to 
who 4 Tenth of their Produce to the Treaſu y 5 
ch Romans offer d a Tenth of all they took from their 
4 T 5 to the Gods, whence the Name of Jupiter Præda- 
be Gauls in like Manner, gave a Tenth to their God 
3 5, as we learn in the Commentaries of Cæſar.— 3 
* "hors have been ſtrangely perplex d, to find the 7 
| 4 Cuſtom, eſtabliſh'd among ſv many People of different 
Manners and Religion, to give a Tenth to their Kings, or 
G ir Miniſters of Rell ion. Grotius takes it to ariſe hence, 
That the Number Ten 1s the moſt known and the moſt com- 
non among all Nations; by reaſon of the Number of Fingers 


which is Ten. On this Account he thinks it is, that the 


W ..-4in them with greater I; that the Philoſophers 
4 2. en Categories, Sc. 3 2 3 3 
| CORE, in Laws the Manner or Condition wherein a 
rrenant holds Lands or Tenements of his Lord; or the Ser- 
vices perſorm d to the Lord, in Conſideration of the Uſe and 
oOccu of his Lands. See TEN ANT, Lok D, SC 1. 
The Kinds of Service, and conſequently of Tenures, ar 
amoſt infinite. See SERVICE, : = 
Thoſe for Lands held of the King, are either great or 
ey Sergeant), in Capite, Knighis- Service, &c. See SER- 
W ccanry, CA ITE, S. 5 | | 
WE Thoſe held of other Lords were very various, Baſe, Frank; 
W &c. by Homage, by Soccage, &c. But by Stat. 12 Car. Il. all 
WT 7:1urc5, both of the King and other Lords, are turn'd into 
WE fcc and common Soccage. See SOCCAGE, | 
= TERES, in Anatomy, a Name given two Muſcles of the 
Ams, call'd alſo Rorumdi; diſtinguiſn'd by major and 
= 111%. ; : Ms 
: "The Teres, or Rotundus major, ariſes from the lower An- 
ge of the Baſis of the Scapula, and aſcending 1 
VvVards, in a round ſmooth Body, under the Head ot the 
Longus, is inſerted with a ſhort flat Tendon into the Neck 
of the Os Humeri. N . 
:e Teres, or Rorundus minor, call'd alſo Tranſverſalis, 
W 5s frequently. wanting, or, at leaſt, ſo confounded with the 
WE [nfraſpinatus, that it is loſt therein, It ariſes from the infe- 
WE rior Angle of the Scapula, and aſcendin .. in a 
wund fleſhy Body, paſſes over the upper ead of the Lon- 
WE gu, and is ! erted by a ſhort flat Tendon below the Os Hu- 
wer. „ F OL | | 
= TERGIFETOUS Plants, are ſuch as bear their Seeds on 
che Backfides of their Leaves. See PLANT and 8EE V. 
= Such are the Capillaries. See CayiLLany. 
= TEREBINTHINA, in Medicine, Natural Hiſtory, Oc. 
See Tux TEN TI VE. - 12 - 
= TERM, Terminus, the Extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its Extent. See ExTREME. 
Trau, in Geometry, is ſometimes us d for a Point, ſome- 
WE times for a Line, £c. A Line is the Term of a Superficies; 
end a Superficies of a Solid. : TR 
W This is what the Schools call Terminus Quantitatis. 


Time. In this Senſe we ſay, A Leaſe for Term of Life, For 
Term of Years, Cc. „ 
W Trzxn, TERMIN Us, in Architecture, is a kind of Statue, 
or Column adorn'd a-top with the Figure of a Man's, Wo- 
mans, or Satyr's Head, as a Capital; and the lower Part 
ending in a kind of Sheath or Scabbord. 
Terms are ſometimes us'd as Conſoles, and ſuſtain En- 
WE tablatures, and ſometimes as Statues to adorn Gardens. 
= Some write the Word T hermes, from Hermes, a Name the 
Fires gave the God Mercury ; whoſe Statue, made after this 
nner, was Placed in ſeveral of the Croſs- ways in the City 
of, Athens, Oc. | 
WE Others bring the Etymology of the Word from the 
= Roman God Terminus, the Protector of Land-marks, whoſe 
Vague (made without Hands or Feet, that he might not 
oy change his Place) was uſed to be planted at the Bounds of 
Lands to ſeparate them. | 


3 theſe Termini, the Architects make great Variety, vis. 
* Argelic, _ Marine, Double, in Buſt, &c. 

* Miary Tzzxms, or Termini Milliares, among the ancient 
reeRs, were the Heads of certain Divinities, placed on ſquare 
WE Land-marks of Stone, or on a kind of Sheath, to mark the 
iy ſeveral Stadia, Sc. in the Roads. Theſe are what Plautus 
þ alls Lares Viales. See LARES. 

3 8 uſually dedicated to Mercury, whom the 
W . heved to preſide over the High-ways. Some of 
. in N were repreſented with four Heads; ſuch as we ſtill ſee 
W 1, > at the End of the Fabrician Bridge, which is hence 
| Ponte de quattro Capi. 
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$ commandments of God were reduced to Te, for People to 


Tzzm, in Law, fignifies a Boundary, or Limitation of 


Mercury was thus repreſented, and alſo call b th 
Latins, Mercurius Quaadri formis, as being ſeppoſe the Fi 15 


who taught Men the Uſe of Letters, M PS 
Geometry. See HERMES. | _ Wreſtling and 


Txzxms are alſo us'd for the ſeveral Times or Seaſons of 


the Year, wherein the Tribunals, or Courts of Judicature, 


are open to all who think fit to complain of Wrong 
ſeek their own by due Courſe of Law — Action. See Gen 5 
Day, Law, Fasrus, Ce. OY g 
In Contra-diſtin&ion to theſe, the reſt of the Year is call'd 
Vacation. See Vacation, | 
„Of theſe Terms there are four in every Year, during which 
Time Matters of Juſtice are diſpatch'd; vis. Hillary Term, 
which, at London, begins the 23d Day of 232 z or if 
it be Sunday, the next Day after, and ends the 12th of 
February following. Eaſter Terim, which begins the Med- 
neſday Fortnight after Euſter- Day, and ends the Monaay 
next after Aſcenſion-Day. Trinity-Term, beginning the 
Friday next atter Trinity Sunday, and ending the Meaneſday 
Fortnight after. And Michaelmas Term, which begins the 
23d of Ofober, and ends the 28th of November tollowing, 
Each of theſe Terms have their Returns. See RevurNs, 
Oxford Trans. Hillary or Lent Term begins January 


14, and ends the Sarurday before Palm Sunday. ---- Eaſter 


Term begins the 10th Day after Eaſter, and ends the 


 Thurſtay before Whitſunday. Trinity Term begins the Med 


neſday after Trinity Sunday, and ends after the Act, ſooner 
or later, as the Vice Chancellor and Convocation pleaſe. 
Michaelmas Term begins October the 1oth, and ends De- 
cember the 17th. 


Cambridge Tugms. Lent Term begins January the 13th, 


and ends the Friday before Palm Sunday. Eaſter Term 


begins the Wegneſday after Eaſter- week, and ends the Week 
—  Whitſtmaay. Trinity Term begins the Wedneſday 
after Trinity Sunday; and ends the Friday after the 
Commencement. Michaelmas Term begins October the 1oth 
and ends December the 16th, | "i 

Triſh and Scotch TERMS. In Scotland, Candlemas Torn 
begins January the 23d, and ends February the 12th. Vpit- 
ſuntide Term begins May the 25th, and ends June the 15th. 
Lammas Term begins July the 20th, and ends Auguſt the 
8th, Martinmas Term begins November the 3d, and ends 
November the 29th. -—- In Ireland the Terms are the ſame 
as at London, except the Michaelmas Term, which begins 
October the 13th, and adjourns to November the zd, and 
thence to the 6th. 

TERM, in Grammar, a particular Word, Diction, or Ex- 
preſſion in a Language. See Wok p. | | 

| The Word Term, Terminus, is borrow'd, metaphorically, 
by the Grammarians and Philoſophers, from the Meaſurers 
or Surveyors of Lands: As a Field is defin'd and diſtin- 
guiſh'd by its Termini, or Limits, ſo is the Thing or Mat- 
ter ſpoke of by the Word or Term it is denoted by. 

Some of our Philoſophers complain loudly of the preat 
Uſe, or rather Abuſe of vague and general Terms, which 
have no preciſe, definitive Signification, 

To diitinguiſh theſe, F. Ma/lebranch obſerves, that every 
thing that is (whether it have actual Exiſtence, or not) and 
of conſequence every thing that is intelligible, is either a 
Being, or a Mode, or Manner of Being : Where, by Being, is 
meant whatever is abſolute, or which may be conceiv'd alone, 
and without Relation to any other 'Thing ; and by manner of 
Being, whatever is relative, or which cannot be conceiv'd 
alone. | | 

Now, there are two Kinds of Manner of Being ; the one 
conſiſting in the Relation of the Parts of a Whole, to ſome 
Part of the ſame Whole; the other in the Relation of one 


thing to another : Of the firſt Kind is the Roundneſs of a 


Piece of Wax ; and of the ſecond, the Motion or Situation 


of that ſame Wax. If then, every thing that is intelligible, be - 


reducible either to Beings, or Manner of Beings, tis evident, 
every Term which does not fignify either of thoſe Things, 
ſignifies nothing; and that every Term which does not 19- 
nity either a Being, or a Manner of Being, is an obſcure and 
confus'd Term. 

In Metaphyficks, the Uſe of ſuch Terms is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary and allowable, as in ſpeaking of the Divine Perfe&i- 
ons, gc. But in Phyſicks tis always miſchievous, and yet 
nothing more common; e. gr. when we ſay, that Bodies tend 
to their Centre, that they fall by their Meigbt, that they riſe 
by their Levity, that — move by their Nature, that they 
change ſucceſſively their Forms, that they act by their Yirrues, 

ualities, Faculties, Sc. we uſe Terms which fignify no- 
thing; and all theſe Propoſitions are abſolutely falſe in the 
Senſe moſt Philoſophers underſtand them. | 

There is no Centre in the Senſe commonly meant ; and the 
Terms Weight, Form, Nature, Quality, and the like, don't 
awaken any Idea either of a Being, or a Manner of Being : 
They are Terms void of Senſe, and which Perſons of Under- 
ſtanding ſhould always avoid. 


Scientia 


TER 
'  Scientia inſenſati inenarrabilia vera. 


| TzRu, in the Arts, or TERM of Art, is a Word, which, 
beſides the literal and popular Meaning which it has, or may 


have, in common Language, bears a further and peculiar 


Meaning in ſome Art or Science, See AR r. 
2 . . . 

Or, a Term is a Word which has one or more Meanings 
beſide its Grammatical one ; or which has a peculiar Force or 
Import in the Language of ſome particular Science, or Art. 

A Word then becomes a Term, when its Idea is render'd 
more complex, conſiſts of more Parts, and includes more ſpe- 
cial Circumſtances on ſome Occafions than on others, 

"Tis this greater Complexneſs, this Exceſs of conſtituent 
Parts in the Idea, that denominates it a Term in the general. 

Further, as the Parts of the Idea fignify'd by x5: Word 
are arbitrary; and as one may not only add new Parts to 
thoſe contain'd in the literal Meaning, but alſo ſuper-add 
others to them, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe mo- 


dity them, at Pleaſure : Hence, the ſame Word becomes a 


Term of this, or that Art, or both, as the Inventors and Im- 
provers of thoſe Arts, have thought fit to adopt it for the 
common Baſis of certain Ideas, and to modify and circum- 
ſtantiate its Meaning to the Uſe of their reſpective Arts. 

See the Nature and Office of a Term further illuſtrated in 
the Preface to this Work. See alſo the Article DEFINITION. 

TERM, in Logic. A Propofition is faid to conſiſt of two 
Terms, i.e. two principal and eſſential Words, the Subject 
and the Attribute. See PROPOSITION, | 

A Syllogiſm conſiſts of three Terms, the Major, Minor, 
and Concluſion. A Syllogiſm containing four Terms, is vici- 
ous. See SYLLOGISM, | 
T RMS of an Equation, in Algebra, are the ſeveral Names 
or Members of which it is compos'd, and ſuch as have the 
ſame unknown Letter, but in different Powers and Degrees ; 
for if the ſame unknown Letter be found in ſeveral Members 
in the ſame Degree or Power, they all paſs but for one Term. 
See EQUATION. | | 

Thus in this Equation aa + ab==R, the three Terms are 
aa, ab, and R: And in this, aa+ab+ac=Ra+ac, 
the Terms are, aa, ab ac, and Ra dc; which are but 
three, becauſe ab ac, having 4 in the ſame Dimenſion in 
both Parts, is taken but for one Term. 

Hence, the jt Term in any Equation, muſt be that where 
the unknown Root hath the higheſt Dimenſions ; and that 
Term which hath the Root in it of one Dimenſion of Powe 


lower, is call'd the ſecond Term; and ſo on. 15 


TERMS of Proportion in Mathematicks, are ſuch Numbers, 
Letters, or Quantities, as are compar'd one with another. See 


PROPORTION. 

Thus, 1 7 then 8, 0, c, 4, or 4, 8, 6, 12, are 
call'd the Terms; of which à is call'd the firſt Term, b the 
ſecond Term, £5c. a and c are call'd the two Antecedents, and 
h and 4 the two Conſequents. See ANTECEDENT and CoN- 
SEQUENT, 1s | 

TRus, or Courſes in Medicine, the Menſes or Woman's 
monthly Purgations. See MENSEs. 

TERMINALIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated by the 
Romans, in Honour of the God Terminus. See FEAST. 

In Reality, the Zerminalia, or Feaſt of Land-Marks, was 
held in Honour of Jupiter, conſider'd in the Capacity of 


Conſervator of Land-Marks or Bounds. Dionyſius Halicar- 


naſſens tells us, that it was Numa Pompilius who firſt con- 
ſecrated Land-Marks to upiter; and adds, that the ſame 
Prince appointed an Anniverſary Day, wherein the Country 


People aſſembling together on the Bounds of the Lands, 


ſhould offer Sacrifices in Honour of the Tutelary Gods 
thereof. | | 

The Terminalia were held on the 9th, or, as Hruvius will 
have it, on the xoth of the Calends of March. No Animal 
was to be facrific'd herein, it being deem'd unlawful to ſtain. 
the Land-Marks with Blood. They only offer'd Sacrifices 
of the Firſt-Fruits of the Earth ; and this in the open Air, 
and on the Spot where the Land-Marks were. 

Varro is of Opinion this Feaſt took its Name from the 
End of the Year : But Feſtus is of a different Sentiment, 
and derives it from the Name of the Deity in whoſe Ho- 
nour it was held, | | 

TERMINATION, in Grammar, the ending of a Word ; 
or the laſt Syllables thereof. 

"Tis the different Terminations of one, and the ſame 
Word, on different Occafions, that make the different Caſes, 
Numbers, Tenſes and Moods, Sc. See Casz, NuMBER, 
TENSE, Sc. | 

TERMINISTS, a Se& or Party among the Calviniſts, 
whoſe particular Tenets are reducible to Five Points. 

19 That there are ſeveral Perſons, both in and out of 
the Church, to whom God has fix'd a certain Term before 
their Death, after which he no longer wills their Salvation, 
how long ſoever they live afterwards. 20 That God has fix d 
this fatal Term of Grace, by a ſecret Decree. 30 That this 
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Term once elapſed he makes th 
pentance or Salvation but takes m9 further 
the Power it might have to convert ® a from bis Word A 


with a ſtrong Wall, in Compliance with the natural lau- 
lity of the Ground. Sometimes it is made in Talus o + 
Nope, and cover'd with Turf. A Counter. terrace, is a 19: 


TER 
Of of Ne 


Saul, Judas, moſt of the Peas. 4 Lat q 
were of this Number. | 52 Tha _ fi of te Gear 
of theſe Sort of a f and even confers Be Vith forerg] 
after the Term expired; but that he does nefits on them 
Intention they ſhould be converteq, itn 
All the other Proteſtants, and particular! 
look on theſe Articles with Abhorrence as 9 the Ly 
Goodneſs of God, as deſtructive to all Chrig. 9" '0 th 
as contrary to Scripture, particularly the fol Virtue and 
£26k. XVII. 233 30, 31, 32. Xxxiil, 11. 177% Ten; 
2. Pet. iii. 9. Acts xvii. 30, 3 1. Mat, x; "2 le I, 16, 
Heb. 111, 7» 13. Nom. iv. 57 | 6. a Ia. hr. 


TzxRA, in Geograph 
Tann l, in Chymiliry 
TERRA, in natural Hiſtory 


C See Lav: 


TERRA Damnata « Carur Mons 
TzRRALemnia n 
TERRA Japonica See C Jarox Earth 
TERRA Sigillata S16itLATA, 
TERRA Merita CTovanzric, 
TERRA, à Terra, Galleys, and other Veſſels, are fiidy 


o Terra, a Te 
8 rra when they 0 go far from the Coat. dr 
The Phraſe is alſo apply'd in the Mana 
neither make Balotades, — f 2 
the Ground, on a preſs'd Gallop; only making little Le q 
Riſings ſomething with the fore Feet. * 
The Terra, a Terra, is a Series of very low, eaſy Le 
which a Horſe makes forward, bearing ſidewiſe th — 
ing on two. Treads. In this Motion he lifts both Legs 2t at 
and when thoſe are on the Point of deſcendin they 1 
accompany'd by the hind Legs, with a ſhort and qu 0. 
dence, always bearing and ſtaying on the Haunches, 5 that 
the Motions of the hind Quarters are very ſhort and quick 
The Term is alſo apply'd to Dancers who cut no Caper, 
nor ſcarce quit the Ground. Hence it is alſo figuatie 
apply d to Authors, whoſe Stile and Diction is loy 


ERRACE, or TERRAS, a Bank of Earth, raid» AG 
a Garden, Court, & c. above the Level of the Ground, Mi 
The Terras is an Earth-work uſually lined and bref 


race raiſed over another, for the joining of the Ground, or te 
raiſing a Parterre. | 

TERRACE is alſo applied to the Roofs of Houſes that ar 
flat, and whereon one may walk; as alſo to Balconies that 
project, See Roor, 

The Terrace is properly the Covering of a Building, wi 
is in Plat-form ; as that of the Periſtyle of the Tam; 0 
that of the Obſervatory, paved with Flint and Mortar, Al 
the Buildings of the Oriental Nations, are cover with 
Terrafſes, to take the freſh Air on, and even to lie on, * 
Pr ar-Form. 

TERRA-Firma, in Geography, is ſometimes uſed for: 
Continent 5 in Contradiftinction to Iſlands, See Contr 
NENT, 

Thus Aſia, the Indies and South America ate uſuly 
diſtinguiſh'd into Terra-firma's and Iſlands. Ses Is Ann 

In our ancient Law-Books, we meet with Terra in 
Senſe of Land or Ground ; joined with divers Addition ; ö 

Terra Normanorum, the Lands of ſuch Norman Not 
men, as were forfeited to the Crown, by the Owners tue 
Part with the French King, againſt King Her! It 4 
2 ſuch Land as has not been cy plough'd. uber 
Gilliforata, Land held by the Tenure of paying a Cite 
yearly. See Szrvics., -—- Terra Veſtita, Land ous 
Corn, and the Crop ſtill remaining thereon. — To 1 
mentalis, Land held free from feodal Services, and Moro 
by Will. ------ Terra culta, Land that is Tilld and M | 
in Contradiſtinction to Terra Iculta, -— 2007, 
Land let out to Farm. Terra Dominica, or Ina. 
Demain Land of a Manor. See DEMAIX. 5 de 
Hyaata, was Land ſubject to the Payment of Hy b nl 
HyDacs. --- Terra Lucrabilis, Land that ma) 8 ; 
from the Sea, or incloſed out of a Waſte or 2 fr 
ticular Uſes. ---- Terra Wainabilis, Tillage L 755 Tan 85 
Marecta, Fallow Land. Terra Boſcals, Fiche 

TzzrA extendenda, is a Writ directed to the arly Vale 
Oc. willing him to inquire and find out the and ri 
of any Land, Cc. by the Oath of 12 Men, an 
Extent into Chancery. See E$CHEA TOR: | | ſnd 0 

TERRAGE, TERRAGIUM, ancien 7.1; 
Service, in which a Tenant or Vaſſal was wm bc 
to plough and reap the Ground for him. See Af Gi 


TER 


k 
. i Fairs and Markets. ee e ee e 
55 ou bog 4e T heotonio, Pavagio, Paſſagiv, Laſtagio, 
«a Carvagio, Priſagio & Terragio. 

al TERRAQUEOUS, an, pithet given to bur Globe or 
ll arth confider'd as confiſting of Land and Water; which, 


A d, like the Thing, is a Compound of Terra and 
"pt Farth and Water. 


"-he Frame and Faſhion of the Terraqueous Globe as rude, 
E «r{ul and diſorderly ; and conclude it highly abſurd to ſup- 
oe it came thus out of the Hands of the Creator, and there- 
e have Recourſe to a Deluge to make it thus. See DE- 


| For others can perceive a world of Art and Conveniency, 
ven in this apparent Diſorder : Mr. Derham particularly ob- 
res, That the Diſtribution of Land and Water is admi- 
ble; the one being laid over the other ſo skilfully all the 


hole Globe. | | | 
"Thus the Northern Ocean balances the Sbuthern; and the 


Inerican Continent, is a Counterpoiſe to the European; 
Eric and Aſiatic. See Oct an, O. b 

And what ſome object, that the Waters ear 7 great 
part of the Globe, which they imagine would be of more 
ee were it dry Land; he obviates, by ſhewing that this 
Would deprive the World of a due Quantity of Vapours and 
ain: For if the Cavities which contain the Sea, and other 
Naters, were deeper; tho' the Quantity of Water were the ſame, 
a only the Surface leſſer and narrower, the Evaporations 
could be ſo much the leſs, inaſmuch as they are made from 
ee Surfaces, and, conſequently, are in proportion | thereto. 
Wc Varour, CLoup, Rain, Cr. See allo MounTarn; 
WV .LEY, Oc. | "Ha 3 

W TERRA-Filins, q. d. Son of the Earth. A Student in 
ee Univerſity of Oxford, appointed on certain Occaſions to 
ale Jeſting and Satyrical Speeches againſt the Members 
ereof; to tax them with any growing Corruptions, Ec. 

= TERRE-Plarr, in Fortification, the Top, Plat-form, or 
orizontal Surface of the Rampart, whereon the Cannon 
ee placed, and the Defenders perform their Office. See 


auraxr. 


Wutwardly, to bear the Recoil of the Cannon. | 

lt is terminated by the Parapet on that Side towards the 
paign; and by the inner Talus, on the Side towards the 
WP lace. fs Breadth is from 24 to 30 Feet. See PARA PET, c. 


e Land, otherwiſe call'd the Occupation. See TENANT 
ad Occur ArION. 

Thus a Lord of a Manor hath a Freeholder, who letteth 
rt his Freehold to another to be occupied: And this Occu- 


ee, having the actual Poſſeſſion, is called the Terre-Jenant. 
T ERRELLA, unpeyn, little Earth ; is a Magnet, turn'd 
ee juſt ſpherical Figure, and placed fo as that its Poles, 
| Equator, Sc. do exactly Wan we to thoſe of the World. 
eee MaeNEr. | 


WE 1'was thus firſt call'd by Gilbert, as being a juſt Repreſen- 
tion of the great magnetic Globe we inhabit. See GLonx. 
= Sucha Terrella, if nicely pois'd, and placed in a Meridian 
ea Globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turn'd round like the 
rh in 24 Hours by the Magnetic Particles pervading it; 
t Experience has ſhewn this to be a Miſtake; See Mac- 
erisu. | 
TERRESTRIAL Globe) Gonk. 
TEzxRESTRIAL Parade See Fre ADISE. 
ERRESTRIAL Ling LINE Terreſtrial. 


* TERRIER, or TExrAR, in our ancient Cuſtoms, a 
F? ring of Acknowledgments of Vaſſals or Tenants of a 
M7 * ſhip, containing the Rents, Services, &c. they owe 
er Lord ; and ſerving as a Title; or Claim tor demanding 
we <xccuting the Payments thereof. | 

1 Ty PR by Terrier we mean no more than a Book, ot 
ok * 7 — the ſeveral Lands, either of a private Perſon, 
I No own, College, Church, &c. are deſcrib'd. It 
| entain the Number of Acres, the Scite, Boundaries, 
Wants Names, Ce. 


eau is alfo the Lodge or Hole which Foxes, Badgers, 


=. ſave themſelves from the Purſuit of the Hunters; 

Z bent th Terrier is alſo uſed for a kind of little Hound to 
round ole Animals, which, like a Ferret, creeps into the 
| arins | y nd by that Means affrights and bites them; either 
| ii © nem with his Teeth, or elſe haling them by Force 
Þ TH Oe Holes, 

| S Bonis e Catallis rehabendi 7 
F 3 s rehabenais poſt purgationem, 
. hae — lies for a Clerk to recover his Wide Goods or 
K| ormerly ſeiz d; after having clear d himſelf of a 
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aher, conſtitute one globular Maſs, * See Gtosz and 


** Philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burnet in his Theory, 


3 ford over, that there is a juſt Fquipoiſe or Ballance of the 


It is thus call'd, as lying level; having only a little Slope 


Tinkk-Tenant, is he who hath the actual Poſſeſſion of 


abbets, Oc. dig themſelves under Ground ; and wherein 


TES 


Felony, —— Suſpiciori whereof he was convict, and.deliver'd 
1 JIA 


to his Ordinary to be purged. 


TxRR1s & Carallis tentis ultra debitum levatum ; a Weit 


Judicial, for the 7 yr, — or Goods to a Debtor, that 


is diſtrained beyond the Quantity of the Debt. See Dis TR xs; 


TERRIS Liberandis, a Writ lying for a Man convicted by 
Attaint, to bring the Record and Proceſs before the King, 
and take a Fine for his Impriſonment, and deliver him Ln 
and Tenements again, and releaſe him of a Strip and Waſte. 

TERRITORY, Diſtri&, the Extent or Compaſs of Land 


within the Bounds, or belonging to the Juriſdiction, of any 


State, City or other Diviſion. 


"Tisa Maxim, that the Church has no Territory, i. e. it has 


no Temporal Juriſdiction; ſo that an Eccleſiaſtical Judge 
cannot arreſt any Body, not even a Prieſt. 

Much in this Senſe, Cujas ſays, the Church has an Audi- 
tory, but no Territory. 8 | 

ERSION, the Aa of wiping or rubbing a Thing. See 
ArrRITION. | 

The Word comes of tero, I wear: 

TERTIAN, a Fever or Ague intermitting but one Day; 
ſo that there are two Fits in three Days: See Fzvin. 

The Method of curing Tertians, as well as other Agues, 
is by the Cortex, either given in Subſtance or Decoction. 
This laſt is beſt in weak Conſtitutions, and where the Fits are 
not ſo regular; but the Subſtance more to be depended on as 
to Certainty in other Caſes, See Acvs, Oc. 

TERTIATE, in Gunnery: To Tertiate a great Gun, is 
to find the Thickneſs of the Metal at the Touch-hole, the 
Trunhions, and at the Muzzle ; whereby to judge of the 
Strength of the Piece; and whether it be well fortified or not. 
See Gun, CAN NON, OrDNANCE, Cc. 

This is uſually done with a Pair of Calliper Compaſles 
and if the Piece be Home-bored, the Diameter leſs by the 
Height, divided by 2, is the Thickneſs at any Place. See 
CALLIPER | 

TERUNCIUS, in Antiquity, a very ſmall Silver Coin, 
in uſe among the Romays. Jes Coin, axe 

The Inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall Pieces being ſoon 
found, the Teruncius became diſuſed ; but its Name was {till 
retain'd in reckoning ; and thus it became a Money of Ac- 
count, See MoN Ex. | 

The Teruntius at firſt, was a Quarter of the As, or Libra: 
Hence, as the As contained 12 Ounces, the Teruncius con- 
tained Three; whence the Name, which is form'd of the 
Latin, tres uncie. Eng 


The Teruncius was alſo a Quarter of the Denarius; ſo 


that when the Denarius was at ten As's, the Terumcius was 
worth Two and a Half, and when the Denarius was riſen to 
16 the Terumcius was worth Four. See DEN Aanivs. - 
TESSELATED Pavement, Pavementum Jeſſelatum, a 
rich Pavement of Moſaick Work, made of curious ſmall ſquare 


Marbles, Bricks or Tyles, call'd 2% l, from the Form of 


Dies. See Mosaic Work. 

Theſe Pavements were much uſed in the Tents of the 
Roman Generals. 

TESSERA-Cos rx, in our ancient Writers, the 40 Days 
between Eaſter and Holy Thurſday. See LENr. 

TEST, or Teſt Oath, in our Cuſtoms, a Form of Oath, 
whereby the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, the Sacrifice of 
the Maſs; the Invocation of Saints, Sc. are abjured, See 
Oarn. | 


This Oath was firſt introduced by Authority of Parliament 
in 1672; and they who refuſed to take it, were excluded the 


Privilege of holding any public Offices: 


The Word ſignifies Proof or Trial, being form'd of the 


Latin, Teſtis, Witneſs; this Oath being a Mark or 
Evidence, that the Perſon is not a Roman Catholic. 

Ts, among Chymiſts and Refiners, the ſame as the Cope, 
Cuppel or Coppel, an Inſtrument uſed in the purifying Gold 
and Silver, See CouPEL. | 

ESTACEOUS, in natutal Hiſtory, an Epithet given to 

a Species of Fiſh, which are covered with a ſtrong, thick 
Shell; as Tortoiſes, Oyſters, Pearl Fiſh, Sc. See Fisn., 

In Strictneſs, however, Teſtaceous is only applied to ſuch 
Fiſh, whoſe ſtrong and thick Shells are intire and of a Piece: 
Thoſe which are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces 
jointed, as the Lobſter, Ec. being called Cruſtaceous; See 
SHELL: | f | 

In Medicine, all Preparations of Shells, and Subſtances of 
the like Kind, are called Teſtaceous Powders: 

Such are Powders of Crabs Claws and Eyes, Harts-horn, 
Pearl, £9. | | 

Dr: Quincy, and others, . the Virtue of all Zeſta- 
ceous Medicines to be alike; that they ſeldom or never enter 


the Lacteals; but that the chief of their Action is in the 
firſt Paſſages; in which Caſe, they are of great Uſe in ab- 
ſorbing Acidities. See AnsoRBENr. | 

Hence they become of Uſe in Fevers, and eſpecially in 
rectifying the many Diſtempers in Children, which generally 
owe their Origin to ſuch Acidities. See Diſeaſes of Chir. 


TESTAMENT, 


Dä EN. 
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TESTAMENT, in Law, a ſolemn and authentic Act, 
whereby a Perſon declares his Will; as to the Diſpoſal of his 
Eſtate, Effects, Burial, Sc. See WII. | 

A Teftament has no Effect till after Death; and tis always 
revocable till then. As Teſtaments are Acts, of all others 
the moſt ſubject to Deceits, Surprize; c. it was neceſſary to 
uſe all kinds of Precautions to prevent the Wills of the De- 
ceaſed from _ eluded ; and the Weakneſs of dying Perſons 
from being abuſed. | | | 
The moſt ancient Teſtaments among the Romans, were 
made viva voce; the Teſtator declaring his Will in the Preſence 

of Seven Witneſſes : Theſe they call'd aq grin Zeſta- 

ments; but the Danger of truſting the Will of the Dead to 
the Memory of the Living, 
Teſtaments were order d to be in Writing. See NuxcurA- 
r /*- - 

The French Legiſlators, _ Holographic Teſtaments, 
7, e. Teſtaments wrote wholly with the Teſtator's Hand, an 
abundant Security ; but the Roman Law, more ſevere, did 
not admit of Teſtaments without further Solemnity. 

The eaſieſt and moſt favourable, is the 21ft Law in the 
Code de Teſtamentis, which its ſuch as are unwilling to 
truſt the Secret of their Teſtaments to others, to write it with 
their own Hand, and to cloſe it in the Preſence of Seven 
Witneſſes, declaring to them, that it is their Teſtament ; 
after which it is to be Sign'd by all the Seven Witneſſes, 

Otherwiſe, to make a Solemn Teſtament, it was required 
— be atteſted by Seven Witneſſes, and ſealed with their 
Seals. 

Yet the Military Teſtament was not ſubject to ſo many 
Formalities : The Soldier was ſuppoſed too much employ'd 
in defending the Laws, to be ſubject to the Trouble of know- 
ing them. His tumultuary Profeſſion excuſed him from ob- 
ſerving all the Rules. | 

Add, that Teſtaments, wherein Fathers diſpoſed of their 
Eſtates among their Children, had particular Privileges, and 
were diſfens'd from moſt of the ordinary Formalities. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Teſtamentum, which 
the Latin Lawyers derive from Teſtatio Mentis. 

TESTATOR, or TzsraTzix, the Perſon who makes 
his or her Will and Teſtament. See TesrAMENT. | 

M. Giller, ſhews, that a Perſon incapable of a Legacy, 
cannot demand any Sum, which the Teſtator in his Teſta- 
ment declares himſelf indebted to him in; in regard ſuch a 
Declaration of Debt is preſumed a Fraud, againſt the Intention 
of the Law. | 0 | 

TESTA Neverti, or Txsra de Nxvir, an ancient 
Record kept by the King's Remembrancer in the Erchequer; 
containing the King's Fees throughout the greateſt Part of 
England, with Inquifitions of Lands Eſcheated, and Ser- 
je anties. | 

It was denominated from its Compiler, Zohan. de Nevil, 
one of the Itinerant Juſtices under K. Henry III. 

TESTATUM, in Law, a Writ in perſonal Actions. If 
the Defendant cannot be arreſted on a Capias in the County 
where the Action is laid, but is return'd n eſt Inventus by 
the Sheriff; this Writ ſhall be ſent into any other County, 
where this Perſon is thought to have wherewithal to ſatisfy 
the Demand. 

It is call d Teſtatum, becauſe the Sheriff has before 
teſtify'd, that the Defendant was not to be found in his 
Bailiwic. x 

TESTE, a Term commonly us'd in the Cloſe of every 
Writ, where the Date is contain'd, which begins with Teſte 
mei pſo, if it be an original Writ; or if Judicial, Teſte Matheo 
Hale, Mil. or Franciſco North, Mil. c. according to the 
Court whence 1t comes. | 

In ſome ancient Formula's, we read Teſte Cuſtode Angliæ. 

TESTES, in Anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval Bodies 
ſerving for Generation; uſually call'd, diminutively, Teſticles. 
See TESTICLE, | 

TzsrEs, of the Brain, are two little, round, hard Bo- 
dies, between the third and fourth Ventricle, near the pineal 
Gland. See BRAIN. 

TESTICLE, Teftis, a double Part in an Animal, ſerving 
for the Office of Generation. See GENERATION. 

In Man, and moſt Animals, they are exterior; in ſome, 
as Fowls, interior. | | 

Some have only one, ordinarily they have two, and ſome 
have naturally had three; nay, Anatomiſts aſſure us they 
have known four. 

The T-ſticles are ſoft white Bodies, of an oval Figure, 
and about the Size of a Pidgeon's Egg: They have a 
thought to be of a glandulous Subſtance, and, according 
to the preſent Doctrine of Glands, they may be allow'd to 
be fo ſtill, See Granp. 

They are form'd of a Convolution of divers Kinds of 
Veſſels, particularly the Spermatic Veins and Arteries ; the 
latter of which bring the Blood whence the Seed is to be 
ſecreted in the Meanders of the Teſticles; and the former 
return it back again after the Secretion made. See Szzp, 
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the Cremaſter Muſcle ; the ſecond the Elythrie 


ſoon aboliſh'd them z and all 


The teſt of the Teſticle is made up of &, 
indeed, are but one Lone nu d Series te Noni lll, Vhich 
voluted and wound up as it were into a dan tete On. 
that they are eafily drawn out inch 


N Cloſe Contexture ut Length and 
Theſe Seminal Veſicles terminate in th. 
PARAST ATA. „ Farallate dee 


The Teſticles, with the Paraſtatæ i 
in three proper Coats; the firſt the Me p 


ing ſo laxly, 
in Rats ſhaken from their cloſe 


be incl 
deriyq 8 


alis, which is a Continuation of the external La D Or V g. 
ina 


Peritonæum; the third, the Ahnpineg of the 
proper Article, MoscvuLosa, re en * under in 
he common Capſula or Membrane including boy To 

elite 


tles, is the Scforum ; which ſee deſcrib'd unde, the Ani 
| | ice 


for che Uſe of the Tyficle 
For the Uſe of the Zeſtrcles, in prepari . 
W See 3 1 i in preparing an ecrering the 
They are call'd Teſticles, by Diminuti | 
neſſes; as giving 8 of Virliep. 15, Vit 
we properly call Genitors, Genitalia. 7 are why 
The Greeks call them Didymi or Twins, See D 
TESTIMONIAL, a kind of Certificate, fand 
by the Maſter and Fellows of the College a. 1 — 
laſt reſided; or by three, at leaſt, Reverend Divin 2 
VV 
of the Virtues, Uniformity, and L earni 
* , e 8 4 6 07 the Far 
uch a Teſtimonial is always requir'd before 
are conferr'd ; and the Biſhop K. ordinarily 1 
of a Prieſt before he admits bim to a Benefice. See () 2 
NATION, Qs. | * 
TzsTIMONIAL is alſo a Certificate under the Hand df , 
Juſtice of Peace, teſtifying the Place and Time when ug 
where a Soldier landed, and the Place of his Delling, . 
whither he is to paſs. s 
TESTIMONY. See Evipzxck and WITxIS3. 
For the Credibility of human Teſtimony ; See Car: 
BILITY. 
TESTUDO, in Natural Hiſtory. See Toxross, 
TxzsTvupo, in Antiquity, was particularly us d among th 
Poets, Egg. for the ancient Lyre; by Reafon it was org; 
nally made, by its Inventor Mercury, of the Back or holly 
Shell of a Teſtudo Aquatica, or Sea Tortoiſe, which he 2. 
8 found on the Banks of the River Nie. 6: 
YRE, 
Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs Diſcourſe, in the Phil 
2 Tanſactions, to ſhew that the Tortoiſe-ſhell vas the 
aſis of the ancient Lyre, and that the whole [nſtruneat 
had thence the Denomination eſuao; which Account [et 
ſome Light into an obſcure Paſſage in Horace, Ode 3. lib / 
miſtaken by all the Commentators. = 


O Teftudinis Auree 

Dulcem que ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperat; 
O Mntis quoque pi ſcibus, 

Donatura Cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum. 


Tsrvpo, Tortoiſe, in the military Art of the Ace 
was a Kind of Cover or Screen which the Soldiers, e ,! 
whole Company, made themſelves of their Buckley, | WW 
holding them up over their Heads, and ſtanding wat F 
each other. | Ig 

This Expedient ſerv'd to ſhelter them from Darts, St BW 
Sc. thrown upon them; eſpecially thoſe thrown from wh 
when they went to the Aſſault. | " 

Txzsrupo was alſo a kind of large Wooden Tower ut 
moy'd on ſeveral Wheels, and was cover'd with Bu , 
Hides newly flead ; ſerving to ſhelter the Soldier * 
oy gona. the Walls to mine them, or to batter! 
with Rams. | c thi 
They were call'd Tortoiſes from the Strength 2 1 
Roof, which cover'd the Workmen as the Shell does 
Tortoiſe, 


Trsrvpo, in Medicine, a ſoft broad Tumou!, 


or gather. ; v 
d the Skin, y | 


ing of impure Humours between the Scull an 1 
call'd alſo Falga, as reſembling the Form of 2 Tortak = * 
Mole. See Tarya. 0 q ber ci Vu 
Tzsrupo Veliformis quadrabilis, 3 Hemiſpug, . 7 
or Ceiling of a Church, Sc. wherein four Win 1 — 
contriv'd, as that the reſt of the Vault is qua ral: 1 
be ſquar'd, See VauLT, QUADRATURE» 855 zien py 1 
e determining of theſe Windows, W45 bra 
pos d to the great Mathematicians of Europt, 1 jo the 4 
the Cultivators of the new Calculuus Differ _ the ft 
Alla Eruditorum Tipfie, by Sig. Vivia!, unde 1; ow WW n 
ous Name of A. D. Pia Liſci puſillo Geo err, lo 
the Anagram of Poſtremo Calilæi Diſc! pull. 1 M. Luis te 
It was ſolv'd by ſeveral Perſons, partic! gi Taifis 89 
the very Day he ſaw it: And he gave it = tn el, d th 


- . Hern 
in an Infinity of Manners; as alſo di lun 


Marquis 4e Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. CAA 


TETANOS, in Medicine, a Term purely Greet, and 
[iy kind of Tonic Spaſmus, or w pb where- 
7959 fore and hind Muſcles of the Head are render'd rigid 
ud inflexible ; ſo that it can neither bend one Way nor 
rother. See ConvuLsSION. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, ua, to ſtretch. | 
Authors alſo uſe Teranos, or Tetanus in a more ge- 
ral Senſe. When a Convulſion is univerſal, they denomi- 
te it Tetanus; which they ſub-divide into Emproſthotonns 
Opiſthoronus. See EmerosTHoTONOS and Episrnorto- 


"TETRACHORD, in the ancient Muſic, a Concord con- 
iſting of three Degrees, Tones, or Intervals, or four Sounds 
or Terms; call'd alſo by the Ancients u’, and by 
the Moderns a Fourth. See Four rg. 5 

This Interval had the Name Terrachord given it with 
reſpect to the Lyra, and its Chords or Strings. See Chokp. 
| See allo DIA TESSARON. 

Ancient Authors make frequent Mention of the Synaphe, 
or Conjunction 3 and Die ſeuſis, or Disjunction of Tetra- 
| chords. To conceive their Meaning, it mult be obſerv'd, 
that two Terrachords were ſaid to be join'd, when the ſame 
Chord was the higheſt of the firſt, or loweſt Inſtrument, 
and the loweſt of the ſecond ; as was the Caſe in the two 
| Terrachorgs that compoſe the ancient Heptachord or Seventh, 
But when two Terrachords had no common Chord; but, on 
| the contrary, had each their different ones ro begin and end 
withal, ſo that between the two there were two Intervals of 
one, then the Terrachords were ſaid to be disjoin'd ; 
= which was the Caſe in the two Zetrachords that compole the 
Oaachord or Octave. See Ocrave. 
| The Word is form'd of the Greek, ur, four times, and 
1 Naben, a Chord or String. . 
= TETRACTYS, in the ancient Geometry, The Pytha- 
goric Terrattys is a Point, a Line, a Surface, and a 


Solid. | 

TETRADIAPASON, a Quadruple Diapaſon; a Muſical 
Chord, otherwiſe call'd a quadruple eight or nine and twen- 
tieth, See Di APASON. 

TETRADITES, in Antiquity, a Name given to ſeveral 
different Sects of Hereticks, out of ſome particular Reſpect 
WE they bore to the Number four, 7vreg. 
| e Sabbathians were call'd Zerragires, from their faſting 
= on Eafter-Day, as on the fourth Day, or Weaneſday. See 
= SABBATHIAN. n 
be Manichees, and others, who admitted a Quaternity 
inſtead of a Trinity in the Godhead, or four Perſons in lieu 
of three, were alſo call'd Zerradires. See Manicuzs. 

4 The Followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame Appella- 
WE tion of Terradites, by Reaſon of the Addition they made to 
dhe Tyiſagion, to countenance an Error they held, that in 
our Saviour's Paſſion, twas not any particular Perſon of 
he Godhead, e. gr. the Son, that ſuffer'd ; but the whole 
= Deity, See TRISAGION. i 

= The Ancients alſo gave the Name Terradites to Children 
born under the fourth Moon; and theſe they believ'd un- 


1 ha A . ; | 
a I Word is form'd from the Greek, 7i7]agss or 72o0agss, 
YH a: ; 
= TETRAEDRON, TzTRAHEDRON, in Geometry, one 
ef the five regular or Platonic Bodies, or Solids; com- 
3 pom under four equilateral and equal Triangles, See 
BE Sorin, | 5 
The Terraedron may be conceiv'd as a triangular Pyramid 
| of four equal Faces. See PTRAMID. 
Such is that repreſented (Tab, Geometry; Fig. 59.) See 
RxeuTAR Body. 
is demonttrated by Mathematicians; that the Square of 
be Side of a Terraedron, is to the Square of the Diameter 
of a Sphere wherein it may be inſcrib d; in a ſubſeſquialteral 
. o: Whence it follows, that the Side of a Terracaron is 
1 the Diameter of a Sphere it is inſcrib'd in, as 7/2 to the 
Vi, conſequently they are incommenſurable. | 
Ss 1{ETRAGON, in Geometry, a Quadrangle; or a Figure 
Vith four Angles. See QVADBAN CLK. 
= hus a Square, Parallelogram, Rhombus, Trapezium; 
aer Zerragora} Figures, See SQUARE, Oc. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, I rage, four, and 
= 74, Angle. | 
WW... 460K, in Aſtrology, Sc. an Aſpect of two Planets 
4 — Regard to the ns on they — diſtant from each 
other a ourth Part of a Circle, or 900; as AD Tab. Aſtro- 
nomy, Fig. * 


| Me Terragon is expreſs'd by the Charafter, 7. See 
. Re ETRAGONIAS, a Name given to 4 Comet; whoſe 
Þ-4 Is hy of a Quadrangular Figure, and its Tail or Train 
B tes? 1 ick, and uniform 3 not much different from the Me- 
By . Tabs. See Cour and TRABS. 85 
Ne. RAGONISM, a Term ſome Authors uſe to expreſs 
Quadrature of the Circle, See Quanrartuse. 
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TETRAGONUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle; call'd alfo 
N12 „ N ko UVADRATUS, | 
AGRAM\I N, a Denomination given by the 

Greeks to the Name of God, becauſe conſiſting of four Ler- 
ters in moſt Languages. See Gop. 

TETRAMETER, in the ancient Poetry, an lambic Verſe 
conſiſting of eight Feet. See Lamsic. 

We meet with none of theſe but in the Comic Poets, as 

EYENCe. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Times, tour, and 
tue go, Mealure, g. 4. four Meaſures, 

TETRAPASTUS, in Mechanicks, a Machine wherein 
are four Pullies. See Pur L v. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Teregmcoy, See 
Por.ypasTvs. © 

TETRAPETALOUS, in Botany, an Epithet given to 
Flowers that conſiſt of four Perala, or Leaves, plac'd a- 
round the Piſtil, See PRETALA. 


Theſe, M. 7ffiew calls Polyperalous Flowers. See Pory- 
PETALOUS, be HE 

Mr. Ray, who calls them Treraperalons, makes them con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct Kind, which he divides into | 

19. Such as have an uniform Terraperalons Flower, and 
their Seed-Veſlels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls 
Siliquoſe; as the Keiri or Leucoium Luteum, and the other 
common Leucoium, the Dentaria, the Leucoium Siliquo- 
ſum, Alyſſon, Viola Lunaris, Paronychia, Heſperis, Allia- 
ria, Rapa, Napus, Sinapis, Rapiſtrum, Eruca Spuria, Eri- 
ſimum, Cardamine, Turritis, Piloſella Siliquoſa, and the 
Raphanus Ruſticanus and Aquaticus. | 


29. Such as have their Seed Caſe or Veſſel ſhorter, which 


therefore, for Diſtinction Sake, he calls Capſulatæ, and Sili- 
culoſe ; as the Myagrum, Draha, Leucoium Siliqua ſubro- 
tunda, Cochlearia, Naſturtium, Lepidium vulgare, Thlaſpi, 
Braſica marina, Glaſtum, Eruca marina, Oc. 

3. Such as have a ſeeming Tetrapetalous Flower, that is, a 
Monopetalous one, divided deeply into tour Partitions zwhich 
he particularly calls Anomalous ; as the Papaver, Agremony, 
Veronica, Tithymallus, Plantago, Coronopus, Pſyllium, Lyfi- 
machia Siliquoſa, Alfine ſpuria, Sc. , 

TETRAPHARMACUM, from 7rTes; quater, four, and 
garuaxev, Medicamentum, is any Remedy confiſting of four 
Ingredients, 

ETRAPLA, in Church Hiſtory, a Bible diſpos'd by 
Origen under four Columns, in each whereof was a different 
Greek Verſion, vis. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus,; 
that of the Seventy, and that of T heodoſian. See Brine, 

Sixtus of Sienna confounds the Terrapla with the Hera- 
la; but the Tetrapla is a different Work, compos'd after 
the Hexapla, in Favour of ſuch as could not have the Heva- 
Pla. See HEXAPLA. 

Some Authors are of Opinion, that the Order wherein 
the four Verſions of the Tetrapla were rang'd, was different 
from that wherein we have rehears'd them ; and articularly 
that the Septuagint was in the firſt Column: But 8. Ep1- 
Phanus ſays expreſsly to the contrary, and places it in the 


third, He even gives us Origen's Reaſon for putting it 


there ; which was, ſays he, that the beſt Verſion might be 
in the Middle, that the others might be the more eaſily 
confronted therewith; and corrected from it. 

Baronius, however, in his Annals for the Lear 231, takes 


the Septuagint to have been in the third Place in the Hexa- 


pla, but the firſt in the Tetrapla 3 yet Epiphanius gives it 
the ſame Place in both. 8 


The Word is form'd from the Greek 7Trregrnovs, quadrua 


Flex, fourfold. | 

TETRAPTOTE, TzrTzarroron, in Grammar, ſuch 
defective Nouns as have only four Caſes ; as Plus, which 
wants the Dative and Vocative fingular. See Casz, Ap- 


TOTE, c. | | 

TETRARCH, TzTrarcna, a Prince who holds and 
governs a fourth Part ot a Fig thus call'd from the 
Greek mess, fourth, and agyn, Rule, Dominion. 

Such, originally, was the Import of the Title Terrarch ; 
but it was afterwards apply'd to any petty King, or Sove- 
reign, and became ſynonymous with Zthnarch ; as appears 
from the following Conſideration: 19. That Pliny makes 
mention of fix Tetrarchies within the Cities of Decapolis. 
29. That Herod's Kingdom was only divided into three 
Parts, which yet were call'd Tetrarchies, and the Sovereigns 
thereof, Luke iii. 1. Tetrarchs. ze. Foſephus, Antiq. Jud. 
lib. xiv, c. 23. tells us, that after the Battle of Pphilippi, 
Anthony going into Syria, conſtituted Herod, Tetrarch : and 
on Medals the ſame Herod is call'd Ethnarch. See Eru- 
NARCHA, 

TETRASTICH, a Stanza, Epigram, or Poem, conſiſt. 
ing of four Verſes. See DisTicu. 

TETRASTYLE, in the ancient Architecture, a Build- 
ing, and particularly a Temple, with four Columns both 
before and behind, i. e. in Front and Rear. Sce Tu- 
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˖ The Word is form'd from 747"g#, four, and 56x6r, Co- 
umns. 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a Word conſiſting of four Syl- 
lables. See Worn and SYLLABLE. ä 

TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teuromes, an 
ancient People of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the 
Coaſts of the German Ocean. 3 3 

The Tzvron1c- Language is the ancient Language of Ger- 
many, the ſame with the Celtic. See LANGUAGE, CELTIC; 


2 | 
The Teutonic, or German, is rank'd among the Mother 
Tongues. See MornzR Tongue. | 
It is now diſtinguiſh'd into Upper and Lower, 3 
The Upper has two notable Dialects, vis. 19. the Scan- 
diam, Daniſb, or perhaps, Gothic; to which belong the 
Languages ſpoke in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ireland. 
2" The Savon; to which belong the ſeveral Languages of 


the Engliſb, Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the North of the 


Elbe. See ExGLIsu, £9c. 
To the Lower belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſy, c. ſpoks 


thro' the Netherlands, the more Southerly Parts of Germa- 


wy, &c. 
th Order, a Military - Religious Order of 


Knights, eſtabliſh'd towards the Cloſe of the XIIth Cen- 


tury ; and thus call'd, becauſe conſiſting principally of Ger- 


mans, See Knicnr and ORDER. _- 
The Origin, Oc. of this Order was thus: The Chriſti- 
ans under Guy of Lnſignan, laying Siege to Aca, or Acra, a 
City of Syria, on the Borders of the Holy Land ; at which 
Siege were preſent, Richard King of England, Philip Au- 
uſte of France, &c. ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, 
touch'd with Compaſſion for the Sick and Wounded of the 
Army, who Piper, common Neceſſaries, ſet on Foot a kind 
of Hoſpital under a Tent, which they made of a Ship's 
Sail ; and here betook themſelves to a charitable Attendance 
of the Sick. 
This ſtarted a Thought of eſtabliſhing a third Military 
Order, in Imitation of the Templars and the Hoſpitallers. 
The Defign was approv'd by the Patriarch of 74 meh 
Biſhops of the neighbouring Places, 
the King of Jeruſalem, the Maſters of the Temple and the 
Hoſpital, and the German Lords and Prelates then in the 
Holy Land, gc. And by common Conſent, Frederic, Duke 


of Suabia, who was then at their Head, ſent Embaſſadors 


to his Brother, Henry, King of the Romans, to ſolicit the 
Pope to confirm the new Order. 

Calixtus III. who then govern'd the Church, granted it 
by a Bull of the 23d of February, 1192 ; and the new Or- 
der was call'd, T he Order of Teutonic Knighrs of the Houſe 


of St. Mary of Jeruſalem. 
The Pope granted them all the Privileges of the Tem- 


plars, and the Hoſpitallers of St. John ; excepting that they 
were to be ſubject to the Patriarchs, and other Prelates, and 


that they ſhould pay a Tenth of what they poſſeſs'd. 


The firſt Maſter of the Order, Henry Val pot, elected 
during the Time of the ys of Aca ; after the taking of 
that City, 1 a Garden, wherein he built a Church 
and an Hoſpital, which was the firſt Houſe of the Teutonic 
Order. Such is the Account given by Peter of Dusbourg, a 
Prieſt of this Order, 

Jacques de Viiry differs a little herefrom ; and relates, 
that the Teutonic Order was eftabliſh'd at Jeruſalem before 
the City of Aca was beſieg'd. | 

Theſe two Opinions Hariknok, in his Notes on Dusbonre, 
reconciles, by ſaying, that the Order was firſt inſtituted by 
a private Perſon, a German, at eruſalem ; that it was con- 
firm'd by the Pope, the Emperor, and the Princes at the 
Siege of Aca; and that after the taking that City, it was 
become ſo confiderable, that it was known all over the 


World. | 
If it be true that it was a private Perſon who firſt ſet 


on Foot the Order, and that thoſe People of Bremen and 
Lnbec only join'd with them; as ſome Authors aflert ; we 
don't know the preciſe Year of its Eſtabliſhment. 

The Order made no great Progreſſes under the three 
firſt Grand Maſters; but under the fourth, Herman de 
Salza, it became very powerful; inſomuch, that Conrade, 
Duke of Mazovia and Cujavia, about the Year 1230, ſent 
an Embaſſy to him, to ſolicit his Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance, 
offering him and his Order, the Provinces of Culmes and 
Livonia, with all the Lands they could recover from the 
Idolatrous Priiſſians, who harraſs'd him exceedingly with 
their continual Incurſions, and againſt whom he intended 
this new Militia ; his own Knights of the Order of Chriſt, 
or - Dobrin, inſtituted for the like Purpoſe, being found too 
weak. 

De Saiza accepted the Donation; and Gregory IX. con- 
firm dit: and to aid the Knights in reducing the Pruſſians, 
Tamxent IV. publiſh'd a Croiſade. 

With this Help, in a Year's Time, they ſubdu'd the Pro- 
vinces of Warmia, Notanperland, and Barthia ; the Inhabitants 
whereof renounc'd the Worſhip of Idols; and in the Courſe 
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Texts of Scripture. 


of fifty Years more, they reduc! | 
mogitia, Pomerania, Bc.) dh Truſſa, Livmia, g. 
In 1204, Duke Albert had founded the Org, 
bearers, Porr-Glaives, which now became un; 5 
ronic Knights, and the Union approy' b rad, 
55 x FEY 
Maldemar III. King of Denmark, fold ti 
Province of Hfein, the Cities of "me Order t 
fome other Provinces n Wefnboy al 
A new Union ſome time afterwards N 
ſions and Troubles in the Order: It r pe hy * 
and Canons of Profſia and Livonia 5 who hereu "ae Biſhop 
Habit of the Te eutonic Order, and ſhar'd the = took the 
with the Knights, in their reſpeQive Dioceſes "rereignty 
The Order, thus Maſter of all Pruſſia, built the Citi 
Elbing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dant2ic, Noniy 92 me 
ſome others: The Emperor Fregeyic II. permitteg * 
add to the Arms of the Order, the Imperial N 
IM in 2 allow d them to Quarter the Fonera 
After the City Aca, of Acra, had be ö 
Infidels, the Grand Maſter of the — Ons by the 
his Seat from that City to Marienbourg. As the 8 
in Power, the Knights took more State on them; =Y 
length, inſtead of Friars; Brothers, as at fir veil 
call'd Lords. And tho' the Grand Maſter Conrad Zh 
of — oppos d this Innovation, his Succeſſot Coral 
Mallerod not only approv'd it, but even procur'd himſelf 1 
onours only render d to the greatelt 


Sword. 
obere 


ef. 
D 


be treated with 
W 1 i | 

Divifions being got into the Order, the Kin 
made their Advantage of them: The mb Aura 
_ ; * er 8 between the Knights and the 

oles, the former yielded to King Caſimir the u 
and did Homage to him for the * f 

Laſtly, at the Time of the Reformation, Alert, Marqui 
of Brangenbourgh, then Grand Maſter, becoming Lutheran 
renounc'd the Dignity of Grand Maſter; diffolv'd the Con. 
manderies, and drove the Knights out of Profſa. 

Moſt of the Knights follow d his Example, and embric4 
the Reformation: The reſt transferr'd the Seat of their 
Order to Margentheim, or Mariendal in Franconia, which 
they ſtill retain, | | 

4 there elected Valter of Cromberg their Grand M2 
ſter; form'd a Proceſs againſt Abert; and the Emperorput 
him to the Ban of the Empire. TheOrder, however, could nete 
recover their Domains; but are now little more than the br. 
dow of what they formerly were, having only three or fur 
Commanderies, ſcarce ſufficient for the ordinary Subſiſtence 
of the Grand Maſter and his Knights. 

The Officers of the Teutonic Order, when in its Splendor, 
were the Grand Maſter, who refided at Marienboumg; under 
him were the Grand Commander; the Grand Marſhal, wid 
had his Reſidence at Korningsberg ; the Grand Hoſpitair, 
who reſided at Zbing ; the Draper, who took Care to tur 
niſh the Habits ; the Treaſurer, who lived at the Court d 
the Grand Mafter ; and ſeveral Commanders, as thole d 
Thorn, Culme, Brandenbours, Koningsberg, Elbing, xc, 

They had alſo their Commanders of particular Cafties and 
Fortrefſes ; Advocates, Proveditors, Intendants of Mills, fr. 
viſions, Oc. 

Maiſſelius in bis Annals ſays, they had 28 Commanders 
Cities, 46 of Caſtles, 8 1 Hoſpitallers, 35 Maſters of Cat 
vents, 40 Stewards, 3) Proveditors, 93 Maſters of _ 
700 Bothers or Knights to take the Field, 162 Brothers of 


Choir, or Prieſts, 6200 Servitors or Domeſticks, (5: 


TEXT, a relative Term, contra-diſtinguiſh'd to 
mentary. It ſignifies an original Diſcourſe, excluſive 0 
Note, or Interpretation. [= 5 

Infinite Pains have been taken by the Criticks to : - 
reconcile, ſettle, explain, c. the Text of the Bible, 
the Claſſicks. - prone 

Mr. V hiſtom accounts for all thoſe Miſunderſtanding 90 
tween the New and Old Teſtament, particularly as 22 
Propheſies in the Old, cited as fulfill'd in the ro, a 
Corruption of the Text of the Old Teſtament *. read 
viate Objections made againſt Chriſtianity on Mg fi! 
has publiſh'd an Ey towards reſtoring the true Lex 
Old Teſtament, &c. mw” 
This Reſtoration he is to effect from the $9779 — jd 
tateuch, the Roman Palter, the Apoſtolical Con be 2 
Sc. But all our Criticks take this Corruption of acki 
to be imaginary, and look out for other Ways e 
thoſe Difficulties. See PRoypatsy. | Gs 

Tzxr, is particularly uſed for a certain Paſſage 
Preacher to be the Subject of his Sermon. aines with lie 

Anciently, the Lawyers began all their Pleading 


f 


hoſe by* 


is 2 Claſc l, 
m for an Int 
be : nſerted iN 


j 


A Text-book, in ſeveral Univerſities, 
wrote very wide, by the Students, to give 00 
pretation dictated by the Maſter or Regent, te 
the Inter- lines. 


* 


in this Senſe, the French ſay, proverbially, Gloſe 4 Orleans 

n d ſcure 426 le Tete. BET 

2 The 4nards give the Name Text to a kind of little Poem 
Ser of Verſes, placed at the Head of a Gloſs, and making 

vr Subject thereof; each Verſe being explain'd, one after 

the ter in the Courſe of the Gloſs. See Gross. 

$* ancient Authors, Text is appropriated to the New Teſta- 


by way of Eminence: it was written in gold Letters, 


. mor fully preſerved in the Churches, 


Colex aurato conſeptus Grammare, Scriptus 
Auctus Evangelcum conſervat cor pere Textum. 


TEXTUARIES, Tzxrvarr, a Name given the Set 
of the Caraites, among the eres. See CARALITES. : 
ite ſhone among the Traditionaries 3 and Sc hmmai 
zmong the Tertwaries. See TRADITION AR. 
W The Civil and Canon Lawyers, ſometimes alſo call a Book 
E.ontaining the bare Text, without any Gloſs or Commentary, 
. /exttary. 
| $595 Roffenſis, is an ancient Manuſcript, containing 
Wc Laws of Erbelbert, Flothere, Faaric and Withred Kings 
of Kent, collected by Eardulſ, the venerable Biſhop of 
Wn:che/ier, about the Year 760. See Law, 
W TEXTURE, Tzxrura, properly denotes the Ar- 
gement and Coheſion of ſeveral {lender Bodies or Threads, 
nterwove, or intangled among each other; as in the Webs of 
WSpiders, or in Cloths, Stuffs, Sc. Sce WEB and WEAvING. 
ne Word is Latin, form'd of Texo, I weave. 
ze Word is alſo uſed not only of Threads, but for any 
nion or Coheſion of the conſtituent Particles of a concrete 
5 Body; whether by weaving, hooking, knitting, tying, chain- 
oe, indenting, intruding, compreſſing, attracting, or any 
I 4 way. See Conks ION, PARTICLE, Bop, Cc. 
in this Senſe, we ſay a cloſe, compact Texture; a lax, 
Wporous Texture; a regular; or irregular Texture, £c. See 
on, RAREFACTION, CONDENSATION, c. 
= A oreat deal depends on the Zexrure of the Component 
WT arts of a Body; hence moſt of its particular Properties, its 
eciſic Gravity, Colour, Sc. See Corov, Ec. 
= THABORITES, or TABORITES, a Branch of the 
cient Huſſites. See HussITE. 
The Huſſites, towards the Cloſe of the XVth Century, di- 
iding into ſeveral Parties; one of them retired to a little Moun- 
in or Rock, ſituate in Hohemia, 15 Leagues from Prague, 
d there put themſelves under the Gndudt of Ziſca : Build- 
Ws themſelves a Fort or Caſtle, which they call'd Thabor, 
iber from the general Word Zhabor, which in the Sclavonic 
B anguage ſignifies Caſtle ; or from the Mountain 7 habor, men- 
on , in Scripture: And hence they became denominated 
aborites. | 
WS Theſe carried the Point of the Reformation further than 
Ws has done; rejected Purgatory, Auricular Confeſſion, the 
nction at Baptiſm, Tranſubſtantiation, Cc. 
I [hey reduced the Seven Sacraments of the Romaniſis to Four, 
9:2. Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, Marriage and Ordination. 

W They maintain'd a ſtout War with the Emperor Sigiſinund. 
pe Martin V. was obliged to publiſh a Croiſade againſt 
em. Nor did this ſucceed: At length, however, in 1544. 
eir Caſtle of Thabor was taken, and they diſperſed. 

BE [HALAMI Nervorum Opticorum, in Anatomy, two 
bong Prominences, of the lateral Ventricles of the Brain; 
eullary without, but a little Cineritious within. See 
WSR A1N., 

bey = Ho call'd, becauſe the Optic Nerves riſe out of 
em. voce Up TiC. : | 

BS [HANE or Twain, Twanvs, the Name of an an- 
1 A Dignity among the Engliſh, or Ang/o-Saxons. See 
WWD0c117Ty, 

Lene makes Thane to be a Dignity equal with that of the 

Pa of an Earl; Cambaen will have it, that Thanes were 
We: , ly dignify'd by ſome Offices which they bore. 
bere were two Kinds or Orders of Thanes: The King's 
_ and the Ordinary T hanes. . 

; The Fir were thoſe who attended our Eugliſi- Saxon 

en their Courts; and who held Lands immediately of 
3 Pg; whence, in Doomſyay-Book, they are promiſcuouſly 
bi d Thani and Servientes Regis. | 
1 2 the Conqueſt, the Name was diſuſed; and in- 
4 3 8e we? wy were call'd the King's Barons, Barones 
* ARON, 

3 4 Dignity, they took Place next after Knights, 
. way gin is referr'd to King Cauutus, who, taking 
_ - ef of the Daniſh Nobility, to the Number of 3000, 
Guard; and arming them with Battle Axes and Sabres 
| 125 Handles, call'd them Thing-lith, from the Two 
. 15 ; d ok doin or fone or Tein, Body of Nobility, 
| "3 attel. 
e ordinary Tzanes or Thani Minores, were the Lords 
| 3 who had particular Juriſdiction within their 
th and over their own Tenants. See Log and 
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Theſe, too, changed their Name for that of Barons; and 
hence their Courts are call'd Courts Baron, to this Day. See 
Couk r and BARON. | | 

In old Authors, Charters, &*c. we meet with Thaue, as 
lignifying a Nolleman; ſometimes, a Freeman, and ſometimes a 
Magiſtrate. 

THANE Landi were Lands granted by Chartet of the 
Saxon Kings to their 7hanes. 

THAUMATURGUS, 4. 4. Worker of Miracles; an Ap- 
8 which the Romamiſts give to ſeveral of their Saints. 

e SAINT, 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or Gregory of Neoceſarea, was 
a Diſciple of Origen, about the Year 223 ; and afterwards 
Biſhop of Cg ſarea in Pontus; and in that Capacity aſſiſted 
at the Firſt Council of Autioch, and at that of Fpheſtis 
againſt Paulus Samoſatanns. 

St. Leo of Catanea, is alſo uſually call'd 8. Leo Thaumatur- 

5: He lived in the VIIIth Century; and his Body is ſtill 

onour'd at Rome in the Church of 8 Martin de Tours. 

St. Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great 
T haumatnrgi of theſe laſt Ages. See Mig acts, _ 

The Word is form'd from the Greek,. $avua, Wonderful 
thing, and tpyoy, work, 

THAWING, the Reſolution of Ice into its former fluid 
State, by the Warmth of the Air, Sc. See Ion; ſee alſo 
FREEZING. , | | | 

FHEANDRIC, a Term fignifying Divine and Human 
_ one; or God-Man ; form'd from ges, God, and vip, 

an. 

S. Dionyſins Biſhop of Athens, firſt uſed the Word Thean- 
aric, to expreſs the two Kinds of Operations in 756 ny 3 
the one divine, the other human: The Monothelites after- 
wards abuſed it, to ſignify the one only Operation which they 
admitted in JU, Chriſt ; in whom they believed there was a 
Mixture of the divine and human Nature, whence reſulted a 
third Nature, which was a Compound of the one and the 
other, whoſe Operations follow'd the Eſſence and Qualities 
of the Mixture, and were neither divine nor human ; but both 
at once, or, in one Word, Theandric. See OrErATION and 
MonorTHELITE. | 


The Term 7 heanaric, and the Dogma of Theandric Ope- 


rations were examined with great Care and Attention, at the 


Council of the Lareran, held in 649; where Pope Martin 
ſolidly refuted the Notion of 7 heandric Operations, and 
ſhew'd, That the Senſe wherein S. Dionyſius firſt uſed the 
Word, was Catholic, and quite remote from that of the Mono- 
thelttes. 

THEANTHROPOS, a Term ſometimes uſed in the 
Schools, to fignity the Perſon of eſis Chriſt, who is really 
T heanthropos, i. e. God-Man; from the Greek, yg, Deus, and 
ey0por@-, Homme, Man. | 

THEATER or IuEATRE, TnEATRUM, among the 
Ancients, a Public Edifice, for the exhiviting of Spectacles or 
Shews to the People. See SPECTACLE. 

Under the Word Theater was comprehended, not only the 
Eminence whereon the Actors appear'd, and the Action paſs'd ; 
but alſo the whole Area, or Extent of the Place, common to 
the Actors and Spectators, * 

In this Senſe, the 7 heater was a Building encompaſs'd with 
Portico's, and furniſhed with Seats of Stone, diſpoſed in a 
Semi-circle, and aſcending by degrees over one another; 
which encompaſs'd a Space, call'd the Orcheſtra, in the Front 


whereof, was the Proſceninm, or Pulpitum, whereon the 


Actors perform'd, and which is what we properly call the 
Theater or Stage. See OrxcnesTRA and PRoscENIUM, 

Onthe Proſcenium ſtood the Scena, a large Front, adorn'd 
with Orders of Architecture, behind which was the Poſtce- 
nium, or Place where the Actors made themſelves ready, re- 
tired, Sc. So that the Scena, in its full Extent, compre- 
hended all the Part belonging to the Actors. See SckNA, 
PosTcEtNIUM, Oc. 

In the Greek T heaters, the Orcheſtra made a Part of the 
Scena ; but in the Roman Theaters, none of the Actors ever 
deſcended into the Orcheſtra ; which was taken up by the 
Seats of the Senators. | 

The molt celebrated 7 heaters remaining of Antiquity, are 
the T heater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey; which are 
alſo call'd Amphitheaters. See AMPHITHEATER. 

At Athens, are {till ſeen, the Remains of the Temple of 
Bacchus, which was the firſt Theater in the World, and a 
Mafter-piece in Architecture. All Theaters were conſecrated 
to Venus and Bacchus. 3 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Sbarpoy, Spectacle, 
Shew, of Oe E,u, ſpetto, video, I ſee 

THEATER, among the Moderns, is the Stage, or Place 
whereon the Drama, or Play is exhibited ; anſwering to the 
Sena of the Ancients. See DRAMA. 

In its full Latitude, however, the Theater includes the 
whole Play-Houſe; in which Senſe, it is a ſpacious Room, 
or Hall, part whereof is taken up by the Sena, which com- 
prehends the Stage, the Decorations and the Machines; and 
the reſt diſtributed into a Space, call'd the Pit, or Parterre, 

[ Eee] which 


a happy Diſpoſition and 


which is cover'd with Seats, Boxes, Sc. and terminated with 
an Elevation of one, or two Galleries, diſpoſed into Benches 
aſcending over one another. See STAGE ; ſee alſo Coukpx, 
TR AGEDY, Oc. 

THEATER is alſo uſed in Architecture, chiefly among the 
Talians, for an —— of ſeveral Buildings, which, by 

levation, repreſents an agreeable 

Scene to the Eye. 
Such as are moſt of the Vineyards at Rome; but particu- 
larly that of Monte Dragone, at Freſcati z and in France, 
the new Caſtle of St, Germain en Laye. 
Anatomical THEATER, in a School of Medicine and 
Chirurgery, is a Hall, with ſeveral Rows of Seats, diſpoſed 
in the Sweep of an Amphitheatre; having a Table, bearing 
on a Pivot, in the middle; for the Diſſection of Bodies. 
Such is the Anaromical Theater of the Royal Garden of 
Plants at Paris, Qc. 

The 7 heater at Oxford is a beautiful Building erected by 
Archbiſhop HHeldon, for the Uſe of Scholaſtic Exerciſes. 

THEATINS, a Religious Order of Regular Prieſts; thus 


call'd from Don John Pietro Caraffa, Archbiſhop of Chieſi, in 


the Kingdom of Naples, which was anciently call'd T heate. 

The ſame Archbiſhop was afterwards Pope, by the Name 
of Paul IV. after having been a Companion of Caerar a 
Venetian Gentleman, the firſt Founder of this Order, at 
Rome in 1524. 

The T heatzns were the ſirſt that aſſum'd the Title of Re. 
gular Clerks. They have not only no Lands or fix'd Reve- 
nues either in common or in particular; but they don't even 
ask or beg any thing, but wait for what Providence ſhall 
ſend them for their Subſiſtance. 

They employ themſelves much in Foreign Miſſions; and 
in 1627 enter d upon Alingrelia, where they have an Eſta- 
bliſhmeat : They have had the like in artary, Circaſſia, 
and Georgia, which they have fince abandon'd, by Reaſon of 
the little Fruit they perceiv'd thereof. 

Their firſt Congregation appear'd at Rome in 1524, and 
was confirm'd the ſame Year: b; Clement VII. Their Con- 
ſtitutions were drawn up at a General Chapter in 1604, and 


approv'd by Clement VIII. They wear Prieſts Habit. 


HEATINES, are Congregations of Nuns, under the 
Direction of the T heatins. 

There are two Kinds of T h2atines, under the Title of 
Siſters of the immaculate Conception, who form two different 
Congregations, the one engag'd by ſolemn Vows, and the 
other only by fimple Vows. Their common Foundreſs was 
Urſula Benimcaſa. 

hoſe who make the fimple Vows, are the moſt ancient ; 


and are call'd fimply 7 Heatines of the Congregation : They 


had their Riſe at Naples in 1583. 

The others are call'd T heatines of the Hermitage : The 
whole Buſineſs of theſe is Praying in Retirement; and an 
N Solitude, to which they engage themſelves by ſolemn 

ows. | 

The T heatines of the firſt Congregation take Care of the 
Temporal Concerns of theſe laſt. Their Houſes ſtand toge- 
ther, and communicate by a large Hall. Their Foundreſs 
drew up their Conſtitutions, and laid the Foundation of 


their Houſe at Naples; but dy'd e er it was finiſh'd, 


Gregory the XVth, who confirm'd the new Inſtitute under 
the Rule of S. Aguſtin, appointed that they ſhould be un- 
der the Direction of the T heatins. Urban VIII. revok'd 
this Article by a Brief in 1624, and ſubjected them to the 
Nuncio of Naples; but Clement IX. annull'd this Brief, 
and ſubmitted them anew to the 7 heartins by a Brief in 


1668. | 
_ THEBAID, Tazz 41s, a famous heroic Poem of Statins, 


the Subject whereof is the Civil War of T hebes between the 
two Brothers Eeocles and Polynices ; or Thebes taken by 
T heſeus. See HEkROIc and PoEM. 

Statius was twelve Years in compoſing his T Hebaid, which 
conſiſts of XII Books: He wrote under Domitian. 

He is cenſur'd by the beit Criticks, as Boſſu, &c. for a 
vicious Multiplication of Fables and Actions, for too much 
Heat and Extravagance, and for going beyond the Bounds of 
Probability. See FaBLE and PROBABILITV. 

Several Greek Poets had compos'd T hebaids before him; 
the principal were, Antagoras, Antiphanes of Colophon, Me- 
nelaus the AÆgean, and an anonymous Author mention'd by 
Pauſanias, lib. ix. | 

Ariſtotle; praifing Homer for the Simplicity of his Fable, 
oppoſes to him the Ignorance of certain Poets, who ima- 
gin'd that the 2 of Fable or Action was abundantly 
provided for by the Unity of the Hero, and who compos'd 
LT heſetds, Herculeids, &c. in each whereof they collected 
every thing that had ever happen'd to their principal Perſon. 
Sce Fart k. | 

THEFT, Larceny, Furtum, in Law, a felonious takin 
away another Man's moveable and perſonal Goods, avainll 
the Owner's Will, with an Intent to teal them. See 
LARCENY, 
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It is divided into Theft or Lay 5 
and petit Theft or 8 the — Joperly 0 cd 
above the Value of 124. and is deem F ereof ij; gf Coch 
which is of Goods under that Value, is an. Ide other 
br. / I Hs, » * not Felon, 95 

heft from the Perſon, or in Preſencs - « 
property call'd Robbery. See e of the Omer is 
HEFTHOLE, the receiving Goods bo 5 
favour and maintain him, the Poniſhae de Thie ty 
priſonment, and not Loſs ef Life or Member, N 
THELONIUM, TzLox1um, or Breve 5 


TakTLoN Io, is a Writ! ing for the Cell f mne 
Burgeſſes of a Town, that have a Charter or b a Cit, 
free them from 'Toll ; againſt the Officers of elcrptin 
Market, who would conſtrain them to a , Dy Loan ot 
the ſaid Grant or Preſcription, Pay it, contrary 

1 Tatma, a Subject of Topic, 

e on. . 
Po heme, among Aſtrologers, is the Figure they « 
when they draw the Horoſcope : It repreſe J Conſtru 
1 p Preients the State of 
the Heavens for a certain Point or Moinent requir d. e 
Places of the Stars and Planets for that Moment - ky 
1 1 een 
t conſiſts of 12 Triangles; inclos'd with; 

_ ns 70 Twelve Hoſes within two Squrey, 
HENAR, in Anatomy, a Muſtle, call'd 416 
Pollicis manus. See 3 ron. ald ao Au 

THNETOPSYCHITES; a Se& in the ancient Clutch, 
who believ'd the Soul of Man perfectly like that of Brute: 
and taught that it dy d with the Body. See Sour. 

We meet with no Account of theſe Hereticks any where 
but in J. Damaſcenus, Hereſ. go. unleſs they be tie ne 
with thoſe Zuſebins ſpeaks of, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib, is, c, 38, why 
relates, that in Origen's Time, there were Hereticks in . 
bia, who taught that the Soul of Man dy'd with the Body: by 
that it ſhould riſe again with it at the End of the Wal 
He adds, that Origen refuted them in a numerous Council a 
reclaim'd them from their Errors. S. Auguſtin and Afar, 
calls them Arabian Hereticks. 

Marſhal, in his Tables, has disfigur'd the Word, for um 
of underſtanding it; he writes it 7 henopſychires, intel 
of T hnetopſychites : He likewiſe places them in the Vlh 
Century ; on what Grounds we can't imagine. 

The Word is compos'd of the Greek; Sure, Mortal ad 
Jux, Soul. | 

THEOCATAGNOS TES, a Sect of Hereticks, r u. 
ther Blaſphemers, who dar'd to find fault with certain Word 
and Actions of God, and to blame many Things in the 
Scriptures. i 3 
 Marſnal, in his Tables, places theſe Hereticks in ti 
VIIth Century; for what Reaſon we know not; Dance 
being the only Author that mentions them, but without tl 
ing any Notice of the Time of their Appearance. 

Add to this, that in Damaſcenus's Treatiſe of Hereit 
we meet with Hereticks that were not ſo much the Aut 
of Sects ſubſiſting at any certain Time, as wicked Jer 
ſuch as are found in all Times, and all Ages. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 9%, God, al 
x&d]ayvioro, I condemn. „ 

THEOCRACY, a State govern'd by the immediat D. - 
rection of God alone. See GOVERNMENT. „ 

According to Joſephs, the ancient Government a = 
Jews was T heocratic ; God himſelf ordering and dit ob = 
every thing belonging to the Sovereign Authority. 
JupGE. , . f 1; when the 4: 

This T heocracy laſted till the Time of S; . 
Haelites, weary thereof, deſir'd they might have . "* 
like other Nations ; and thence-forward the State I: 
Monarchic. „1 1 

There was alſo a kind of imaginary TEU at A BY 


to write or com. 


tes j 


While the Sons of Codrus were diſputing the _ n * { 

Athenians, weary'd out with the Miteries ot 3 rep 37 

War, aboliſh'd the Royalty, and declar'd #1 

King of the People of Athens, bot c 
=Y Word is form'd from -9:%s, God, and 2 a 

Empire. | dl 0 
7 HEODOLITE, a Mathematical Inſtrument 185 5 

in Surveying, for the taking of Angles, Diſtances, . 

Sc. See ANGLE, Oc. beit En i g 


Tis made variouſly ; ſeveral Perſons ban 
Ways of contriving it each more ng + 1010 Fingoneh pot 
accurate and expeditious, than other. The to gr ß Lick, 
inferior to any we have ſeen : It conſiſts ot 3 Plate dal 
about a Foot Diameter, cut in Form of Fi. Peers 
veying; having its Limb divided into ww or "hers 
each Degree ſub-divided either diagonal, 
into Minutes, . Pillars 7 (Fig 16 

Underneath, at cc, are fix'd two little T 725 confil 
which ſupport an Axis, whereon 18 fix'd 8 6 for the een 
ing of two Glaſſes, in à ſquare Braſs Tube; 
of remote Objects, | 


THE 


Au dhe Centre of the Circle B, moves the Index © ; which 


- having a Compaſs in the Middle, whole 

\ is 4 ci 3 — the Fiducial Line aa : at bb are 

4 | Meridian Pillars to ſupport an Axis, which bears a Teleſcope 

© K * former, whoſe Line of Collimation anſwers to the 
like "1 Line 4. 


At eac 


ene the Index 44 are cut circularly; to fit the 
bo Ends _ Limb B; and when that Link is _ 
2 divided the Fiducial Line at one End of the Index 
| nally the Degrees and Minutes upon the Limb, The whole 
| —— is mounted with a Ball and Socket, upon a three- 
EV _ lites have no Teleſcopes, but only four plain 
14 8 = . them faſten'd on ae 1 Limb, and two « the 
| Pol of the Index. 5 50 
The Uſe of the T heodolite is abundantly ſhewn in that of the 
W oicircle; which is only half a T beogolire. See SEMICIRcLE. 
12 in chat of the plain Table, which is occaſionally made 
to be us'd as a T heodolire. See PL AIx Table, 8 
Note, the Index and Compaſs of the 7 Heodolite, like- 
wiſe ſerve for 4 Circumferentor, and are us'd as ſuch, See 
EN TOR. | 
1 Ce EOGONT, that Branch of the Heathen 'Theology, 
which taught the Genealogy of their Gods. See Gon. 
| Heſod gives us the ancient 7 heogony, in a Poem under 
that Title, Among the ancient Writers; Dr. Bret ob- 
ſerves, Thecgony and Coſinegony, ſignify d the ſame Thing. 
In effect, the Generation of the Gods of the ancient Pey- 
ans, Fire, Water, and Earth, is apparently no other than 
that of the primary Elements, See CosMoctny ; ee alſo 


he Wotd is form'd from 9%, God, and 3%, Geniture, 


= Sced, Offspring. ; 
EA 9601.00 , call d alſo Divinity, a Science which 
WE inſtructs us in the Knowledge of God, and divine Things ; or 
WE which has God, and the Things he has reveal'd; for it 
Object. See Gop and Divinity. 
= They. is a Doctrine which ſhews us what we are to 
WE think of God, and of the Manner wherein he would be 
WE {crv'd. It is — into two Branches, Natural, and Re- 
or Supernatural. 

3 gy ee is the Knowledge we have of God 
WE from his Works, by the mere Light of Nature and Reaſon. 
See Narury and REASON, 5 

= Supernatural Theology, is that which we learn from Reve- 
lation, See REVELA'TION. | 5 
ws Poſitive TrxzorLocy, is the Knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
WE tures, and of the Signification thereof, agreeable to the Op1- 
W nions of the Fathers and Councils; without the Aſſiſtance of 
any Argumentation. Some will have it, that this ought to be 
= call'd expoſitive, not Poſitive. See PosrTIVE. . 
Moral TnROLOGV, is that which teaches us the divine 


; Laws relating to our Manners. See Morar. 

" Scholaſtic, or School Trnx.oroy, is that which proceeds by 
WE Reaſoning ; or that derives the Knowledge of ſeveral divine 

1 WES Things Pom ſome eſtabliſh'd Principles of Faith. See 


Ws ScHoLASTIC. | Eg | | Le 
i EE The Ancients had a three-fold Theology; the firſt pub xy, 
nhrbic, fabulous, which flouriſh'd among the Poets; and 


T chiefly employ'd in the Theogony, or Genealogy of 
de Gods, Sce FaBLE and FazurLovs ; ſee allo Tnro- 
eee. 


The ſecond, Tom, Political, which was that chiefly 
W embrac'd by the Politicians, Prieſts, and People, as molt 
ſuitable and expedient to the Safety, Quiet, and Intereſt of 
dhe State. 8 
The third, quem, Natural, chiefly cultivated by the 
Philoſophers, as moſt agreeable to Nature. 
The Phyſical or Natural T heolegy acknowledg'd one only 
| ſupreme God; to which it added Dæmons, as Mediators 
between him and Man. See Damon. | : 
| ys Word is compounded of Ses, God, and Achs, Dil- 
cCourſe. 
| THEOLOGIUM, in the ancient Theater, was a Place, 
or — Stage, above that whereon the ordinary Actors ap- 
peard. 
be 7 hecogin was the Place where the Gods appear'd ; 
also included the Machines whereon they deſcended, and 
| from which they ſpoke. See MAchiNx. | 
14 here was a Tel ,,]. requir'd for the Repreſentation 
14 of the Ajax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, Oc. 
= Scal, Poet. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
The Word is Tatin, form'd from Jede, and Aq, Speech, 
iſcourſe. 
THEOPASCHITES, a Se& of Hereticks, in the Vth 
* J, the Followers of Perrus Fullenſis, or Peter the 
er. 
Their diſtinguiſhing Doctrine was, That the whole Tri- 


uty ſuffer'd in the Paſſion of 7 'riſt, See PATRI“ 
ee ion of Zeſus Chriſt, : 


SY ww _ CT 
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This Hereſy was embrac'd by the Euryrhtam Monks of 
Shia; who uſing their utmoſt Efforts to make it obtain, 
rais'd great Ditorders toward the Beginning of the following 
Century, Faro 
It was condemn'd at its firſt Riſe; in the Councils of Rome 
and Conſtantinople, held in 483 : It was reviv'd in the IXth 
Century, and again condemn'd in a Council at Rome, held 
in 862 under Pope Nicholas I, 

F. Quien, in his Notes on Damaſcents, ſays, that the 
ſame Error had been taught before Fullenſis, by Apollinarius, 
whoſe Diſciples were the firſt that were call'q T7 heoparites, 
or T heopaſehires, 
 THEORBO, Turok BA, a Muſical Inſtrument, made in 
Form of a Lute ; except that it has two Necks, or Juga, the 
ſecond and longer whereof ſuſtains the four laſt Rows of 
Chords, which are to give the deepeſt Sounds. See Lurx. 

The T heorbo is an Inſtrument, which for theſe laſt ſixty 
or ſeventy Years, has ſucceeded to the Lute, in the playing 
of thorough Baſſes : *Tis ſaid to have been R in 
France by the Sieur Horteman, and thence introduc'd into 
Traly, &c. | 

The only Difference between the Theorbo and the Lute, 
is, that the former has eight Baſs or thick Strings, twice as 
long as thoſe of the Lute ; which Exceſs of Length renders 
their Sound ſo exceedingly ſoft, and keeps it up ſo long a 
Time, that 'tis no Wonder many prefer it to the Harpſi- 
chord itſelf. At leaſt it has this Advantage, that it is eaſily 


remov'd from Place to Place, Qc. 


All its Strings are uſually ſingle; tho' there are ſome who 
double the Baſs Strings with a Jirtls Octave, and the ſmall 
Strings with an Uniſon ; in which Caſe, bearing more Reſem- 
blance to the Lute than the common T hecrbo, the Taliaus 


call it the Archiluto or Arch-Liite, 


The Word T heorhp is form'd from the French Theorbe, 
of the Tralian Tiorba, which fignifies the fame Thing, and 
which ſome will have the Name of the Inventor. 

THEOREM, in the Mathematical Method, a Propoſition 
which terminates in Theory, and which confiders the Pro- 
perties of Things already made, or done. See Trrory 
and Proros1 TION. 

Or, ſtrictly, a 7 heorem is a Theoretical Propoſition, de- 
duc'd from ſeveral Definitions compar'd together. Thus, if 
a Triangle be compar'd with a Parallelogram ſtanding on the 
ſame Baſe, and of the ſame Altitude ; and, partly, from 
their immediate Definitions, and, partly, from other of 
their Properties already determin'd, *tis inferr'd, that the 
Parallelogram is double the Triangle; that Propoſition is a 
Theorem. See DRIN ITION, Cc. 

There are two Things to be chiefly regarded in every 
T heorem, viz. the Propoſition and the Demonſtration : In 


the firſt is expreſs'd what agrees to ſoine certain Thing under 


certain Conditions, and what does not. See PROPOSLITION. 

In the latter, the Reaſons are laid down, by which the 
Underitanding comes to conceive that it does or does not 
agree thereto, Sce DEMONSTRATION. 

T7 heorems are of various Kinds: Univerſal Theorem, is 
that which extends to any Quantity without Reſtriction, uni- 
verſally ; as this, That the Rectangle of the Sum and Diffe- 
rence of any two Puantities, is equal to the Difference of their 
STUAres. 

ee Theorene, is that which extends only to a par- 
ticular Quantity. | | 
 Neganve, is that which expreſſes the Impoſſibility of 
any Aſſertion; as, That the Sum of tævo Biquadrate Numbers 
cannot make a Square. 

Local Theorem, is that which relates to a Surface; as, Thar 
Triangles of the ſame Boſe and Altitude are equal. Ste 
Locar. 

A plane T heorem, is that which either relates to a Recti- 
linear Surface, or to one terminated by the Circumſerence of 
a Circle; as, T hat all Angles in the ſame Segment are equal, 
See PLANE. 

A Solid . heorem, 1s that which confiders a Space termi- 
nated by a ſolid Line; that is, by any of the three Conic 
Sections; e. gr. this, Thar if a right Line cut two Aſympto- 
tick Parabcla's, its rwo Parts terminated by them ſhall be 
equal. See SOL 1h. 

A Reciprocal J heorem, is one whoſe Converſe is true; as, 
That if a Triangle have two equal Sides, it muſt have two 
equal Angles : The Converſe of which is true, That if it 
have two equal A;2es, it muſt have two equal Sides. See 
RECIPROCAT. 


THEORETIC, Tnzortricar, or Tuaxonkic, ſome- 


thing relating to 7 heory, or that terminates in Speculation ; 
in which Senſe the Word ſtands in Oppoſition to Practical. 

"Tis form'd from the Greek, S£0ecw, 1 ſee, I contemplate, 

The Sciences are ordinarily divided into T heoretical, as 
Theology, Philoſophy, Ec. and Practical, as Medicine, Law, 
Ec. See SCIENCES. G 

In ancient Authors, 7 heoric Money was what was rais'd by 
Way of Tax on the People, to defray the Expences of The- 
atrical Repreſentations, and other Spectacles. | 


There 


4 * N 
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Thete were particular Queſtors or Treaſurers of the 
Tyeoric Money. By a Law of Eubulus, it was made a 
capital Crime to pervert the T heoric Money to any other Uſe, 
even to employ it in the Occafions of War. 
THERORETICKS, or TazoxzT1ci, a peculiar Appel- 
lation given to an ancient Se& of Phyſicians. See Pav- 
SICIAN, 5 

The T heoretic Phyſicians were ſuch as apply'd themſelves 
to a careful Study and Confideration of what relates to 
Health and Diſeaſes; the Principles of the human Body, 
its Structure and Parts, with their Actions and Uſes; what- 
ever befalls it either naturally, or preternaturally ; the Dit- 
ferences of Diſeaſes, their Nature, Cauſes, Signs, Indica- 
tions, Sc. the Textures, Properties, Sc. of Plants, and 
other Medicines, Sc. In a Word, the T heoretic Phyſicians 
were ſuch as went on the Foot of Reaſon ; in Oppoſition 
to the Empirical Phyſicians, who went wholly on Experi- 
ence. See MEDICINkE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Het, I ſee. 

THEORICAL Aftronomy, is that Part of Aſtronomy 
which conſiders the true Structure and Diſpoſition of the 
Heavens, and heavenly Bodies; and accounts for their various 
Phænomena therefrom. See As TRONOMx. 

It is thus call'd in Oppoſition to that Part which conſiders 
their apparent Structure, or their Diſpofition as view'd by 
the Eye, which is call'd. Spherical Aſtronomy. See SpHE- 
RICAL. 

The ſeveral Parts of © heorical Aſtronomy, ſee under 
SysTEM, Sun, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, Moon, SATEL- 
LITE, CoMErT, Oc. 

THEORY, a Doctrine which terminates in the ſole Spe- 
culation or Confideration of its Subje&, without any View to 
the Practice, or Application thereof, 

To be learn'd in an Art, Oc. the T heory ſuffices ; To be a 
Maſter of it, both the 7 heory and Practice are requir'd. 

Machines, many times, promiſe well in the T heory, yet 
fail in the Practice. See Macuine. 

Trxor1ts of the Planets, &c. are Hypotheſes, accord- 
ing to which the Aſtronomers explain the Reaſons of the 
Phznomena or Appearances thereof. See HyrOTRHEsIò. 
 THERAPEUTES, or THERA PEV TEK, a Greek Term, 
ri bins a Servant wholly employ'd in the Service of 

0 


The Greeks gave the Appellation T herapentes to ſuch as 


apply'd themſelves to a contemplative Life, whether it were 


from the great Concern they had for their Souls, or from the 
particular Mode and Manner of their Religion; the Word 
$eegmue, whence T herapentes, ſignifying the Care a Phy- 
fician takes of his Patient, and the Service any one renders 
another, 

Philo, in his firſt Book of the contemplative Life, relates, 
that there were a People ſpread throughout moſt of the 
known World, but particularly throughout ZZgypr, and 
about Alexandria, who renounc'd their Friends, their Ef- 
fects, Sc. and who, after diſcharging themſelves of all 
Temporal Concerns, retir'd into ſolitary Places, where they 
had each their ſeparate Place, call'd a Smnee, or Monaſtery. 
See MonAsTERY. = 

He adds, that they there reſign'd themſelves wholly to 
the Exerciſes of Prayer and Contemplation, were continually 
as in the Preſence of God, pray'd Mornings and Evenings, 
eat nothing till after Sun-ſet, and many of them not above 
once in three, or even fix Days; nor then any thing but 
a Piece of Bread ſeaſon'd with Salt, or, at beſt, with 
Hyflop. | 

They carry'd nothing with them into their Semnee but 
the Books of Moſes, the Prophets, the Pſalms, and other like 
Writings, wherein they ſought for Myſtical and Allegorical 
Meanings, from a Perſuaſion that the Scriptures were only 
Shadows or Figures, the hidden Meanings whereof were to 
be unfolded. 

They had alſo ſome Books lefr them by the Founders of 
their Sect: They met together every ſeventh Day in a large 
Semnee, to confer together, and partake of the Myſteries, 

There are two Points relating to theſe T herapentes, ex- 
ceedingly controverted among the Criticks, vis, 19, Whe- 
ther they were Jews or Chriſtians ; and 29. If they were 
the latter, whether they were Monks or Laymen. 

As to the firſt, Scaliger de Emend. Temp. maintains, they 
were FEſſene-Fews; but Valeſius on Euſebius rejects this Opi- 
nion of Scaliger, 19. Becauſe Philo never calls them Eſſenes. 
2%. Becauſe there were no Eſſenes but in the Holy Land; 
whereas the T herapeute were ſpread thro' Greece, and all 
the barbarous Nations, 37. Becauſe 4% be, who gives a 
very amp'e Account of the Eſſenes, does not ſay one Word 
of the Therapente, or the T herapentic Life. See EssENk. 

And yet Yaleſins takes them to be %,; and Photins is 
of his Opinion: The chief Reaſons Yaleſins gives are what 
Philo ſays, That they read nothing but the Law and 
the Prophets. 2%. That they had ſome Boks of their 
Founders; And how can this quadrate with the Chriſtians, 
who were then in their firſt Riſe? 39. That they only pray'd 
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a Cruelty ; but Vorſtius does not conſider that Ut - 


THE 


twice a Day, whereas the Tr 
oftner. 4*, That the Chriſtian its th 
till after the Time of Antoninus. Lale H 
ans could not be ſpread over the World N 
And yet Euſcbius, lib. II. Hiſt. pc 
Samen, Nicephorus, Baronins, Peravins, M. Gl, ö. Frm 
Faucon, &c. maintain them to have been Cu 
ing, that nothing can be more conformab Chi 
of the Church, than the Account given 9 o 
that thoſe Books of their Founders ly nap 
other Writings ot the Apoſtles ; and that = Goſpels 2nd 
tions even of Biſhops and other Miniſters a ede are Indic 
M. Bokzer, Preſident of the Parliament of qo; em, 
this Opinion; ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent in P/ cu, tefute 
write a Book expreſsly in Praiſe of the Chrif:, % 4 fer, ty 
Yet ſeveral Authors, as Caſſian, F. I her os. | 
the T herapentes were not only Chriſtians bur tar def n 
Pp J Were 


3 wits DOTY Allows 
t 
confeſs'd | ur if 


bo would Never have 


were People of his own Nation, Fes, e b. f 7 
ex: 


. on th 
who, by their extraordinary Virtue, did — 
b 


But tho? the Chriſtianity of the T. herapentes appears 
18 not mate «a 


— Part of 
. _ | 
preſcribing and applying them cy 


T herapentice teaches the Uſe of Diet. P . Or 
rurgery, and the Methodus Medendi. See _ ny Os 
CINES, PRESCRIPTION, &c. | 1 
2 pe 2+ 5g is form'd from 925 Greek, Oeemien, to attend, 

T herapentice is alſo apply'd, figuratively, to the i 

5 : 7 e M. 
and to Diſcourſes made to correct the 3 and 3 
thereof. of 

Such is the T herapentice of Theodoret; being à Test 
againſt the Errors or unwholſome Opinions of * 
i. . the Heathens. : 

THER APHIM, a Hebrew Term, 
Torture to the Critieks. 

We meet with it x 3 or 14 times in Scripture ; where dl 
commonly interpreted Nols; but the Rabbins are not con- 
tented to have it ſimply fignify Idols, it muſt be lach, or 
Images for the Knowledge of Futurity, i. e. Oractes. 

R. David de Pomis obſerves further, that they were cild 
T heraphim, from no, Raphah, to leave, becauſe they quited 
every thing to conſult them, He adds, that the Theriflin 
were in human Shape, and that when raiſed upright, they 
poke, at certain Hours, and under certain Conſtellations, by 
the Influence of the celeſtial Bodies. | 

This is a Rabbinical Fable, which he has learnt fron 
Abenezra, 

Others hold, that the 7 heraphim were brazen Inſtrument 
which 133 out the Hours and Minutes of future Events, 2 
directed by the Stars. De Pomis corrects Abenezra, ſiying, 
that the Z Heraphim being made under a certain Conſtellation, 
the Devil made them ſpeak under the ſame. 

R. E/iezey tells us the Reaſon why the Rabbins will hae 
the Theraphim to ſpeak and render Oracles: 'Tis, fas tt, 
becauſe it is written in the Prophet Zachary, x. 2. The 
T heraphim ſpeak vain Things. | 

The ſame Rabbi adds, that to make the T heraphin, they 
kill'd a firſt-born Child, clove his Head, and feaſon'd it with 
Salt and Oil; that they wrote on a Plate of Gold, the Name 
of ſome impure Spirit, laid it under the Tongue of tie 
Dead; placed the Head againſt the Wall, lighted Lamps * 
fore it, pray'd to it; and it talk'd with them. 

Be this as it will, Vorſtius obſerves, that beſide the Paſſage 
of Zachary juſt quoted; it appears likewiſe trom Belve 
xxi. 21. that the heraphin were conſulted as Oracles. 

De Pomis ſhews, that the Theraphim which Michl be 
in David's Bed, were not of this Kind, becauſe they le 
not in the Figure of Men; but R. Elicxer is of another 
timent, | ; I” 

As to the manner of making the T heraph1n, Vaſo: x7 
it to be a vain Tradition of the Rabbins ; though 112 1 
chuma and Fonathan, in his Targum, Gen. xXxI. 21: wy 5 
after R. Z/iezer. The chief Reaſon of his Disbelieh, Col 
Laban, who had not quite loſt all Notion of | 
as appears from Gen. xxxi. 53. could not be gu! 


which has given oreat 


* ff, 7 53 £5 . nu — — — . 


might not be leſs real, for its not having been &its eit 

early as Laban; and that the Hebretes ſometimes bun 

Children to Moloch. Therlin 
F. Kircher dire&s us to ſeek the Origin of the 20 

in Zgypr ; adding, that the Word is £83714 


Spent 


| b . | FE. 
: . a 


in his Diſſertation on the Jim and Thummin, 
us the Word to be Chalatce, and to ſignify the ſame 


| with Seraphim; the Chalgeans being frequently known to 


Spencer, 

maintal 
into P, that is, the f into 7. He adds, that 

-_ _ were borrowed from po Amorites, the Chal- 
tho” , Syrians 3 and that the Serapis of the Ryprians is 
fre fame thing with the Teraphim of the Chaldeans. See 
Hin. Je Diss Hriis. 4 5 

THERIACA, Treacle, in Medicine, a Name the An- 
s have given to various Compoſitions, eſteem'd good 
| inſt Poiſons 3 but now generally reſtrained to what, by 
| — of Diſtinction, we ſometimes call T heriaca Andromachi. 
ce ALEXIPHARMACHIC, 
This is a Compound of no leſs than 64 Drugs, prepared, 
duherized and reduced, by means of Honey, into a liquid 
| Þlectuary. | | 

3 or Foundation of the Compoſition, is by 
| Fleſh, M. Charas has wrote a particular Hiſtory of the Ani- 
dals, Plants and Minerals, which enter the Compoſition of 
this fam'd Remedy. FO 
is found ſoveraign againſt the Bites of venomous Beaſts, 
id in the Wind- cholic; and is alſouſed in intermitting Fevers, 
and in Caſes requiring Perſpiratives and Diaphoreticks; alſo 
n continua! Fevers, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and 
W where the Pulſe is low and ticking ; in the Small-pox and 
Meaſles: And, as molt of the Ingredients thereof, are very hot, 
for all Diſeaſes, where the natural Heat is weak and languid. 

Andromachus, Nero's Phyſician, paſſes for the Inventor of 
de Tleriaca; at leaſt, *twas he gave the firſt 5 
W :hcreof in Elegiac Verſes; his Son did the ſame in Proſe, 

and Democrares in lambics. 
= Anciently, the Treacle made at Venice had all the Vogue; 
and many ſtill retain the ancient Prejudice; but *tis now pre- 


cient 


W much Advantage as at Venice. | 
W There is another vulgar kind of 7heriaca, call'd Diateſſa- 
bor, becauſe only conſiſting of four Ingredients. | 
= Treacle Water and Treacle Vinegar are found good Preſer- 
W vatives againſt putrid Air, whether by being only ſmelt at, 
or by rubbing the Wriſts, Temples, and Noſe therewith. 

& THERMA, ancient Buildings, deſtined for Bathing in. 
See BATH. | 
Among the nobleſt Monuments of ancient Rome are 
teckon d the Therme or Baths of Diocleſian. 
Among us, T herme isteſtrain'd to ſuch Baths as are hot. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, $$pp@r, hot. | 
Therme, tis commonly argued, owe their Heat to a Col- 
dation, or Efferveſcence of the Minerals in them. Though 
br. Woodward aſcribes it to the ſubterraneous Heat, or Fire 
WE which communicates with them by ſome Spiracle or Canal 
We whereby a greater Quanti 1155 Heat is derived thither, than 
WE to ordinary Springs. See MIxNERAL and WATER. 
THERMOMETER, TaERMOMETRUM, an Inſtrument 
WE hewing, or rather meaſuring, the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the 
Heat and Cold of the Air. See HEAT, Air, £9c. 
= The Thermometer and Thermoſcope, are ordinarily ac- 
counted the fame thing; Wolſius, however, makes a Difference; 
and ſhews that what we call Thermometers, are, in reality, 
vo more than T hermoſcopes. See 'TrtRMOsCOPE. 
= There are various Kinds of Thermometers; the Conſtructi- 
ons, Defects, Theories, Oc. whereof, are as follow: 


Conftruftion of a TnrzMomeTER, depending on the 
Rarefaction of the Air. 


In a Tube B C, (Tab. Pneumaticks Fig. 3.) to which is 
WE falten'd a Glaſs Ball A B, is put a Quantity of common Water 
mid with Aqua Regia, to prevent its freezing; and the 
WT Mixture ting'd witha Solution of Vitriol to'give it a Greenneſs. 
In lag the Tube, Care is taken that there be fo much Air 
WE {cit in the Ball and the Tube, as that when at its greateſt Con- 
5 denſation in the middle of Winter, it may juſt fill the Ball; 
4 and yet in its greateſt Rarefaction in Summer, may not drive 
Al the 1 out of the Tube. To the other Extreme of the 
WE Tube, is faſten d another Glaſs Ball CD, open to the Air at 
BE D: Oncxch Side the Tube is applied the Scale E P, divided 
nto any Number of equal Parts. | 

] Now, as the ambient Air becomes warmer, the Air in the 
Ball and the Top of the Tube, expanding, will drive the 
WW —quor into the lower Ball, and conſequently its Surface will 
We <<icend; on the contrary, as the ambient Air grows colder, 
4 that in the Ball becoming condenſed, the Liquor will aſcend. 
ee RARETAc ION and ConDENSATION. 


Conſtruction of the Mercurial THERMOMETER, 


Bf 12 the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Caution as before, 
ty bf . * Quantity of Mercury, not exceeding the Bigneſs 
chat ©, into a Tube B C (Fig. 4.) thus bent with Wreaths, 
= © taking up the leſs Height, it may be the more manageable 
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WE pared at Montpellier, at Paris, and even at London, with as 


Ball, than a greater; the Rare 


and leſs liable to Harm; divide this Tube into any Number 
of equal Parts to ſerve for a Scale. , 

Here the Approaches of the Mercury towards the Ball A 
will ſhew the Increaſes of the Degree of Heat. The Reaſon is 
the ſame, as in the former, 

The Defect of both the Inſtruments conſiſts in this, that 
they are liable to be acted on by a double Cauſe: For, not only 
a Decreaſe of Heat, but alſo an Increaſe of Weight of the 
Atmoſphere, will make the Liquor riſe in the one, and the 
Mercury in the other ; and, on the contrary, either an Increaſe 
of Heat, or Decreaſe of Weight of the Atmoſphere will make 
it deſcend, See BAROMETER. 


Conſtruction of the Florentine or common TIR RMOME TER. 


The Academiſts del Cimento, conſidering the Inconveniences 
of the Thermometers juſt deſeribed; attempted another, that 
ſhould meaſure Heat and Cold, by the Rarefaction and Con- 
denſation of Spirit of Wine; though that be vaſtly leſs than 
that of Air; and, conſequently, the Alterations in the Air 
like to be much leſs ſenſible. 

The Structure of their Thermometer is this: On ſome 
little Pieces of Turmeric is pour'd a Quantity of rectified 
Spirit of Wine, which hereby receives a red Tincture; 
this done, the Spirit of Wine is filtrated again, and again 
through a brown Paper, that the coarſer Panel of the 
Root may be ſeparated therefrom. With the Spirit thus 
tinged and A they fill a Glaſs Ball AB (Fig 5. ) with 
a Tube BC; and that all the Spirit mayn't deſcend in Winter 
into the Ball, tis convenient to put the Ball into a Lump of 
Snow, mix'd with Salt: Or, if the Inſtrument be to be made in 
Summer, into Spring Water, impregnated with Salt-petre ; 
that the condenſed Spirit may ſhew ow far it will retire in 
the extremeſt Cold. 

If it be Mill at too great a Diſtance from the Ball, part of 
it is to be taken out ; and that the Tube mayn't be made 
longer than needs, tis convenient to immerge the Ball, fill'd 
with its Spirit, in boiling Water ; and to mark the furtheſt 
Point to which the Spirit then riſes. 

At this Point the Tube is to be hermetically ſeal'd, by the 
Flame of a Lamp ; and at the Sides, is to be added a Scale, 
as in the former Thermometer. 

Now, Spirit of Wine rarifying and condenſing very con- 
ſiderably; as the Heat of the ambient Air increaſes, the Spirit 
will dilate, and, conſequently, will aſcend in the Tube; and 
as the Heat decreaſes, the Spirit will deſcend; and the Degree 
or Quantity of Aſcent and Deſcent will be ſeen in the Scale. 
Yet as the Ratio of yeſterdays Heat, to to-days, is not here- 


by diſcovered, this Inſtrument is not ſtrictly a Thermometer, 


no more than the former. | 

It is to be here obſerved, 1% That as the natural Gravity 
of the Liquor makes it tend downwards; ſo it reſiſts its 
Aſcent out of the Ball into the Tube; and that the more, as 
it riſes higher: For which reaſon, twere beſt to have the 
Tube B C Horizontal, | | | 

2® Since there muſt of Neceſſity be ſome Air left in the 
void Part of the Tube over the Liquor; that Air, by its Elaſti- 
city, will tend downwards, and, of conſequence. will reſiſt the 
Riſe of the Liquor, and be compreſs'd by it as it does riſe : 
[ts Elafticity, therefore, is thus increaſed. 3 
30 Since tis found from Experience, that a leſs Degree of 
Heat is communicated more eaſily to the Spirit of Wine in the 

actions of the Spirit of Wine 

are not proportionable to their Producing Cauſes; eſpecially 
ſince a greater Degree of Heat finds more Liquor in the Tube 
than a leſs does, to which, notwithſtanding, the Heat may 
be more eaſily communicated, than to that ſtagnating in the 
Ball. | 

On theſe Accounts, the Florentine T hermometer, though 
that commonly in Uſe, is far from being an accurate Meaſure 
of Heat, Sc. to which may be added what Dr. Haley ob- 
ſerves in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, that he has learnt 
from thoſe who have kept Spirit of Wine long, that it loſes 
Part of its expanſive Force, in Courſe of Time. 

Various Methods have been propoſed by various Authors, 
for finding a fix'd Point, or Degree of Heat and Cold, from 
which to account the other Degrees, and adjuſt the Scale; that 


ſo Obſervations made at the ſame or different Times, in 


different Places, may be compared together. 

Some note the Place the Liquor is at in Winter, when 
Water begins to freeze; and again, that in Summer, when 
Butter placed near the Ball of the Microſcope, melts: The 
intermediate Space they divide into two equal Parts, the 
middle Point whereof anſwers, in their Graduation, to tem- 
perate Heat; and each Moiety they ſub- divide into ten De- 

rees: Adding four other equal Degrees on each of the two 
e But this Method ſuppoſes the ſame Degree of 
Heat and Cold, to anſwer to the freezing of all Water, and 
the melting of all Butter; as alſo, that all Thermometers 
receive the ſame Impreſſions from the ſame Degree of Heat; 
all which are contrary to Experience. 
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Ochers adviſe the Ball of the Thermometer to be put in a 
Quantity of Snow and Salt, and the Point the Liquor is at 
to be noted. Thence, the Thermometer is to be removed into 
a deep Cave or Cellar, whither no external Air reaches; ſo 
that the Liquor receiving the Action of a temperate Air, may 
ſhew the Degree of temperate Heat. Laſtly, they divide the 
intermediate Space into 15, or more equal Parts, which they 
continue beyond each Extreme : But this Method is liable to 
the like Inconveniences as the former. 

Dr. Halleyaſſumes That for a fix d Degree of Heat, wherein 
Spirit of Wine begins to boil; but there is Reaſon to ſuſpect 
this, too, of being precarious: Though after him, M. Amon- 
tons retains the Degree of Heat, anſwering to boiling Water, 
for the ite his mercurial Ihermometer. But as the 
different ſpecific Gravities of Water, argue a Difference of 
Maſs and Texture; tis highly probable that Heat of all 
boiling Waters is not the ſame: So that the Point is yet unde- 
termined. | 

THER MOSCOPE, an Inſtrument ſhewing the Changes 
happening in the Air, with reſpect to Heat and Cold. See 
Arr, WEATHER, Oc. 

The Word T hermoſcofe is generally uſed indifferently, with 
that of Thermometer. There is ſome Difference, however, in 
the literal Import of the two Words ; the firſt ſignifying an 
Inſtrument that ſhews, or exhibits the Changes of Heat, &c. 
to the Eye; form'd from def, Heat, and oxeniw, video, I fee 
and the latter an Inſtrument that meaſures thoſe Changes; 
from guy, Heat, and psJeev, to meaſure : on which Foun- 
dation the Thermometer ſhould be a more accurate 7 hey. 
moſeope, Gc. | 

his Difference the excellent Volſius taking hold of, de- 
{ſcribes all the Thermometers, in uſe, as T hermoſcopes ; ſhew- 
ing that none of them properly meaſure the Changes of Hear, 
Sc. none of them do more than indicate the ſame. Though 
their different Heights yeſterday and to-day, ſhew a Difference 
of Heat; yet fince they don't diſcover the Ratio of yeſterday's 
Heat to to- days, they are not, ſtrictly, Thermometers. See 
THERMOMETER, 

In the Acta Erudit. Lipſ. we have a Method of graduating 
the common Thermometers ſo, as that the unequal Diviſions 
thereof ſhall correſpond to equal Degrees of Heat; whereb 
the Ratio of to-day's Heat to yeſterday's, will be meaſured, 
and, conſequently, the T hermoſcope improved into a Ther- 
mometer. 

The Method is that of Car. Renaldinus, and is deſcribed 
by the Leipſic Editors thus: Take a ſlender Tube about four 
Palms long, with a Ball faſten'd to the ſame ; pour into it 
Spirit of Wine, enough juſt to fill the Ball when ſurrounded 
with Ice, and not a Drop over. In this State, ſeal the 
Orifice of the Tube Hermetically; and provide fix Veſſels, 
each capable of containing a Pound of Water, and ſome- 
what over; and into the firſt, pour 11 Ounces of warm Water, 
into the ſecond 10 Ounces, into the third 9, &c. This done, 
immerge the Thermometer in the firſt Veſſel, and pour into 
it one Ounce of hot Water; obſerving how high the Spirit 
riſes in the Tube, and noting the Point with Unity: then 
remove the Barometer into the ſecond Veſſel, into which is 
paved two Ounces of hot Water, and note the Place the 

pirit riſes to, with 2. By thus proceeding till the whole 
Pound of Water is ſpent, the Inſtrument will be found divided 
into 12 Parts, denoting ſo many Terms or Degrees of Heat: 
So that at 2, the Heat is double that at 1, at 3 triple, c. 

But the Method, though plauſible, Woljus ſhews is deceit- 
ful; and is built on falſe Suppoſitions: For it takes for 
granted, that we have one Degree of Heat, by adding one 
Ounce of hot to x1 of cold Water; two Degrees, by addin 
two Ounces to 10, Cc. It ſupproſes that a ſinole Degree X 
Heat acts on the Spirit of Wine in the Ball with a ſingle Force, 
a double with a double Force, £&c. Laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that 
if the Effect be produced in the Thermometer by the Heat 
of the ambient Air which is here produced by the hot Water, 
the Air has the ſame Degree of Heat with the Water. 

But none of theſe Suppoſitions is true: For, as to the 
Firſt ; allowing the Heat of the hot Water, equally diſtri- 
buted through the Cold; one Degree of Heat will then be 

diſtributed through 11 Parts, two through 10, three through 
9, Cc. Taking, therefore, equal Bulks of the Water, e. gr. a 
twelfth Part of each, the Heat will not be double in one, 
triple in another, quadruple in another, Sc. 

The firſt Suppoſition, therefore, is erroneous; and ſo is the 
Second : For neither is the Heat of the hot Water equably 
diffuſed throughout the cold ; nor does the Heat of the hot 
Water act uniformly on the Spirit of Wine; i. e. not with 
the ſame Force, all the time of its Action. 

For the third 8 ; the Heat of the ambient Air 
acts not ron the Spirit of Wine in the Ball, but alſo on 
that in the Tube; and therefore this, as well as that, will be 
changed. | 

THESEA, TnxszA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated by 
the Athenians, in Honour of T heſens. See FE AST. 

In ſpight of the important Services that Hero had done 
his Country, in delivering it from a ſhameful Tribute of ſo 


many Youths of either Sex, ſe | 
Minotaur in Crete (as the Fable — by be Th | 
Minos King of Crete, as the Hiftories "as are gg 
he freed them, ” overcoming * it; from w | 
= — _— r ſome time; and reti Ag — 
the Protection of Lycomedem Kino 

him out of Jealouty. by King of that Lang, i 

The Gods revenged this Treatment 77; 

5 me verry Dy — them with « Rag from 
racle aflured them ſhould n ; Wie 
bis Death, n ot ceae, ill they ba _ 

8 n this, they flew Lycome des. rail. 

to Athens, placed — a Te brought Theſns, Bones 
appointed 7 heſea to be held every Eiphth © him, a 
Month; wherein Largeſſes were diftibs nd D 

and the Day ſpent by the Rich in Feaſting ang R. le Te 

THESIS, in the Schools, a gene S and Reſoic 
Perſon advances, and offers to maintain. Which 4 
= 200 Word is pure Greek, Otcis, Poſition, In the C; 
4 * to have Placards, containing a Number of jp 

There are Theſes in Theology, in Medicine ja pi: 
i Law, Ge The mining a 70 P 
the Exerciſe a Student is to underso - 

8 * | | | 90 for a gree; ee 
HESIS, in Logic, c. every Propoſition jc 470241 
aTl efis and Hypothe is: The ” 3 RS (ed wn 
or denied; and the Hypotheſis the Conditions of nr 
tion or Negation: Thus, in Euclid, If a Triangle 7 
rallelagram have equal Baſes and Altitudes (is den ” 
theſis) the Firſt is half of the Second; the Thet 10 
ure 7 5 
H » TnEUROIA, a Name whi i 
gave to that Part of Magic, which we — 
Magic, or the white Art, See Maocic. 2 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, bed, God, and! 
Work, 4.4. the Art of doing divine Things, or Thaw 3 
which God alone can do; or the Power of working — I 
ordinary and ſupernatural Things by lawful Means, u) WR 
Prayer, Invocation of God, Oc. 

Accordingly, thoſe who have wrote of Magic in the gene, 
ral, divide it into three Parts; the firſt whereof is call 
T heurgy, as operating by divine or celeſtial Means; the 
ſecond, Natural Magic, perform'd by the Powers of N.. 
ture; and the third, Necromarncy, which proceeds by incl. 
ing Dæmons. See NECROMANCY, (Fc. | 

HIGH, a Part of the Body of Men, Quadrupeds, ad 
Birds, between the Leg and the Trunk, See LEO, &. 

The ſeveral Parts of the Thigh have different Names: 
The fore and upper Part is call'd the Groin, or Iguen; the 
Side, the Hanch, or Hip, Coxa, Coxendix; the upper hind 
Part the Burtock, Clunis ; the lower and hind Part the Han, 
Poples, of foſt and plico, becauſe it bends backwards; and 
the fore Part the Knee, Genu, of the Greek ow, Angle. 

The Bone of the T. high is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in tho 
whole human Body, as being to bear the whole Burtea 
eee 3 whence its Name femur, of fero, I bear, Se 

EMUR. 

THINKING, Cgitation, a general Name for any dd 
or Operation of the Mind. See Minp and Trovenr. 

Chauvin, with the Carteſians, will have T binking to em 
ft in a certain native inherent Motion or Agitation af tis 
human Mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious, -- Native 
Inberent, ſince he concei ves it no other than the very Eſſence 
of the Mind itſelf, or, at leaft, its principal and fundamer 
tal Property ; An Agitation, ſince there is a new Modification 
or Change made in the Mind, which we ſcarce know to c 
ceive without Motion; add, that the Origin and Erymolgf 
of the Word Cogitation, according to Varro and Fus, in 
plies as much; cogzzo being us d for coagito. 1 

When the Mind turns its View inwards, upon itſelf, t 
firſt Idea that offers, ſays Mr. Lock, is T, hinking 3 wherel 
it obſerves a great Variety of Modifications, and * 
frames to itſelf diſtinct Ideas: Thus the Perception ande: 
to any Impreſſion on the Body made by an external O 
is call'd Senſation, See SENSATION- Obie 

When an Idea recurs without the Preſence of the F 
tis call'd Remembrance. See MEMoRY- jig in 

When ſought after by the Mind, and brought 25 
View, tis call'd Ræcollection. See REcoLLECTION , . 

When held there long under attentive Conſideration, 
Contemplation. See CoNTEMPLATION. 4 ori 

When Ideas float in the Mind without * n exprel 
flection, tis call'd a Revery: When they 10 1 5 it 
Notice of, and, as it were, regiſter d in the go any on 
Attention : And when the Mind fixes 1ts View on 
Idea, and confiders it on all 1 it is Huy 
See ATTENTION, STUDY, Oc. „lind; ber 

Theſe are the moſt obvious Modes of Toth, 
there are feveral others which we know of; 75 hare bo 
the Mind is capable of infinite others, been "y 


Notion at all, Sce Mops. 


THI 


A School Philoſophers uſually divide Thinking, with 

* Objects it Is employs abour, into Underfand. 
Res clio; and Willing, Volitio. See UN DERSTANp-UJ 
3 W1LLING. TINO : a 
1d hence, thoſe are ſaid to be two Powers or Faculties 
{he human Mind. See own. | 
0 intellectual Thinking is turther ſub-divided into divers 
x: * The firſt, when the Mind _— apprehends or 
les Notice of a Thing, call'd Perceprion : The tccond, when 
4 Arms or denies a Thing, call'd Zuagment : ihe third, 
* q it gathers or infers a Thing from others given, call'd 
* enn The fourth, when the Mind diſpoſes its own 
* or Ideas in Order, call d Method. See PxR CE- 
rox, JUDGMENT) RE AsONINO, and METHocp. 


rent Modifications, or new Determinations. See Vor1- 


Same Authors extend the Idea of Thinking further; and 
conſider it in God, 1 Brutes, c. whence a new Divi- 
ſon of Thinking into Divine, Angelical, Human, and Ani- 
nal or Senſitive. : ; 

| But the two firſt we know little or nothing of, See Gop 
Wand ANxcEL. | 3 
The third is that we have already been treating of. As 
(o the laſt, v7. Animal or Senſitive T honght, it is defin'd 
to be an Action of the Soul attending to an external Object, 
eceded by means of the Animal Spirits duely agitated in 
e Brain, to excite an Idea, See SPI RI TS; ſee allo KNnow- 
Wrcocr, &c. 3 1 1 
W The Carteſiaus maintain, that Thinking is eſſential to the 
buman Soul; and, conſequently, that there is no Time 
ben the Soul does not hu: But this Doctrine is over- 
W:ucn'd by Mr. Lock, who ſhews, that in Sleep, without 
WDrcaming, there is an entire Ceſſation of all the Modes of 
binbing. See IDEA. | 
I think, cogito, according to Jes Cartes, is the firſt, and 
reſt of all Truths; from which alone we draw this Conſe- 
auence, herefore I am, or exiſt, ſum. | 
= One might alſo ſay, C Mito, ergo Deus eſt; I think, therefore 
Whhere is a God. See ExISTENCE. | 
Logic is defin'd the Art of 7 hinking juſtly, See Locic. 
| THIRD, Tertius, See NuMmBER, and NuukRATION. 
Tarp, in Muſic, a Concord reſulting from a Mixture of 
Wo Sounds, containing an Interval of two Degrees. See 
WConcosD. | 
is call'd a Third, as containing three Terms, or Sounds 
etween the Extremes. See INTERVAL. | 
BS The Third, in Italian, Terza, in French Tiercs, in Latin 
ena, has no general Name in the Greek: *Tis the firſt of 
ee imperfect Concords ; 7. e. of ſuch as admit of Majority 
od Minority, without __ to be Concords, | | 

And hence it is, that it is diſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds. 

Tube firſt, which the Talians call Ditono, (from the Greek 
D:o20n) or Terza Maggiore, and we greater Third, is com- 
esd diatonically of three Terms or Sounds, containing two 
egrees or Intervals ; one whereof, in the ancient Syſtem, is 
= greater Tone, and the other a leſſer Tone; but in the 
odern temperate Syſtem they are both equal, as ur, re, mi, 
Wc 7, mi. See DzeRRER, Toxz, SEMITONE, Oc. 
We Chromatically it is compos'd of four Semitones; two 
bereof are greater, and the 2hird leſs : It takes its Form 
m the Ratio ſeſqui-quarta 4: 5. 
The ſecond Third, which the Haliaus, like the Greeks, 
| 7riberiruono, or Semi-Jditano, or Terza minore, and we 
„ Third, is compos d, like the former, of three Sounds 
Lerms, and two Degrees or Intervals : But theſe De- 
Nees, diatonically, are only a greater Tone, and a Semi- 
Poe, and chromatically of three Tones, two greater, and 
leb, as re, mi, fa, or re, Ja: It takes its Form from the 
uo Seſqui-quinta 5: 6. | 
Loth theſe Thiras are of admirable Uſe in Melody, and 
e, as it were, the Foundation and Life of Harmony. 
F< Mrropv and Harmony. 

4 They are us'd agreeably both aſcending and deſcending ; 
Wd that either in running over all the Degrees, as ut, re, mi, 


: , m, fa, or in skipping the middle Degree, as ur, mi, 


re fa 


a * 4 is to be obſerv'd, the greater Third has ſome what 
5 <p ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy and melan- 
ET S by falling: The Leſſer Third, on the contrary, has 
1 — at ſoft and tender in riſing, and ſomewhat brisk in 


| f l + 4 = "Te of 2 or leſſer Third in the Series of 
Ind Ie Ag two other Kinds of Tyirds that are diſſonant 
2 Sou ö the firſt only compos'd of two greater Semi- 
1 ſer Thir⸗ 7 Conſequence, of a Semitone leſs than the 
ue ſecond his they call the aefeftive Third. 

2. nf a=" Par the contrary, has a Semitone more than 
de des * 45 and this they call redundant T hir/. 
cia 1 mas T hird is very frequent in Talian Songs, 
ole compos'd for Inſtruments 5 but is not to be 
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Valinve Knowleage, or Volition, admits of infinite diffe- 


THI 


us'd without Neceflity, and a deal of Diſcretion, The re- 
dundant Third is abſolutely forbidden. 

TairD- Point, or Tierce-Point, in Architecture, the 
Point of Section in the Vertex of an Equilateral Triangle. 

Arches or Vaults of the Third Point, call'd by the Tali- 
ans da rerz0 Acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two Arches of a 
Circle, meeting in an Angle a- top. See Arcu. 

Tuixp Eſtare, See Esr ATR. _ 

Tainn Order, a Sort ot Religious Order, that obſerves 
the ſame Rule, and the ſame Manner of Life, in Proportion, 
as ſome other two Orders inſtituted before. See ORDER. 

The third Oracrs are not originally Religious Orders, but 
Aſſociations of ſecular, and even marry'd Perſons, who con- 
form, as far as their Condition will allow them, to the De- 
ſign, Intention, and Rules of a Religious Order which aſſo- 
ciates and directe them, 

The Premonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and Franciſ- 
cans diſpute among themſelves the Honour of having firit 
introduc'd hir Orders; But the Pretenſions of theſe laſt ap- 
pear to be the beſt founded. 

The firſt contend that the ird Order of Premonſtrantes 
began in the Life-time of their Founder, F. Norbert, who 
dy'd in 1134. See PREMUONSTRANTES. 

F. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, who 
has a particular Treatiſe on the third Order of Carmelites, 
derives them immediately, as well as the Carmelites them- 
ſelves, from the Prophet Hias; and among the great Men 


who have made Profeſſion of that hid Order, reckons the 


Prophet Obadiah, who liv'd 800 Years before Chriſt 5 and 
among the Women, our Saviour's Great Grandmother, un- 
der the borrow'd Name of St. Emerentiena. This Obadiah, 
he ſays, was Controller-General of the Houſe of K. Ahab, 
mention'd in the iſt Book of Kings, cap. xviii. and Diſci- 
le of the thy 99 *tjah. After ſerving that Prince, and 
his Succeſſors, he ar d to ſerve God, and enter'd the Pro- 
hetic Order of Hijah, but without quitting his Houle, his 
Vie, or Children. | 
The Author adds, that he was not properly of the zhird 
Order, but of the ſecond, which conſiſted of marry'd People, 
and was call'd the Order of Eunuchs, under the Direction 
of Elijah. Such, according to him, is tne Foundation of the 
third Order of Carmelites, See CARMELITkE. 7 
F. Helyot ſhews, that this third Order was not begun till the 
Year 1476, when Siætus IV. gave Permiſſion to the Prior and 


Provincials of the Carmelites, to give the regular Habit and 


Rule of their Order, to People of both Sexes, marry'd or un- 
marry'd, living at Liberty in the World, De Coria reckons 
S. Louis, King of France in the third Order of the Carmelites. 

The third Order of Auguſtins, if we credit F. Bruno, was 
inſtituted by St, Augrſizzz himſelf: But the Arguments he 
produces are ſo frivolous, that F. Helyot obſerves, they are 
not worth the refuting. 

The third Order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by 8. Han- 
cis in 1221, in Favour of People of both Sexes, who 7 
ſmitten with the Preachings of that Saint, demanded o 
him an eaſy Manner of living a Chriſtian Life: Upon which 


he gave them a Rule, the Conſtitutions whereof are not 


now extant as wrote by himſelf, but only as reduc'd and 
confirm'd by Pope Nicholas IV. 68 Years afterwards. 

The firſt Order of this Saint are the Monks call'd nino 
Friars, comprehending the Cordeliers, Capuchins, and Re- 
colleFts ; the ſecond comprehends the Nuns of S. Clare; and 
the third ſeveral Perſons of both Sexes, who live at Liberty, 
and theſe are what we call the 7hir4 Order. 

Of this Order, which was only eſtabliſh'd for ſecular Per- 
ſons, ſeveral of both Sexes, to attain the greater Perfection, 
have fince commenc'd Religions, and form'd various Congre- 
gations, under various Names, as Religious Penitents of the 
third Order, &c. . 15 ; 

Trikn Earing, in Husbandry, the Tilling or Ploughing 
of the Ground a third Time. | 

Talxp Boro, in our ancient Law Books, denotes a 
Conſtable. See ConsTABLE. 

Tarr p-right-awn-hynd; by the Laws of S. Edward the 


Confeſſor, a Gueſt who had lain three Nights in an Inn, was 


reputed a Domeſtic, and his Hoſt was anſwerable for what 
Offences he ſhould commit. 

For one Night he was accounted Uncuth, for two Nights 
Gueſt, and the third a. Hhynd. Prima Notte Incognitts, ſe- 
cunda hoſpes, tertia Domeſticus cenſerur. Bratton, lib. 3. 
writes it Hogenehym. 

THIRDINGS, the third Part of the Corn or Grain 


growing on the Ground at the Tenant's Death, due to the 


Lord for a Heriot, within a certain Manor and Lands be- 
longing to the Chapel of Turfar, in Com. Heref. 

THIRST, a painful Senſation, occaſion d by a preternatu- 
ral Vellication of the Nerves of the Throat or Fauces, and 
producing a Defire of Drinking. See DRIN. 

Rohault accounts for Thirſt thus: The Stomach Liquor, 
which ordinarily reſolves into a thick Vapour, and aſcends 


from the Stomach up into the Throat, to moiſten it; being 


too much warm'd and agitated, cither from a Want of 2 
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other Liquor to temper. and dilute it, or from any other 
Cauſe, becoming converted into too thin, ſubtile, and pene- 
trating a Vapour, is ſo far from moiſtening and cooling 
the Throat, that, on the contrary, it dries and heats it 
and hence that Motion in the Nerves, the Senſation whereo 
we call T hiyſt, See HuNGER. vm OY 

T hirft ſometimes alſo ariſes from a mere Dryneſs of the 
Part; and ſometimes from ſharp Salts, more immediately 
vellicating the Fibres of the Throat. 2 

There are various Kinds of Liquors which quench T birſt ; 
ſome by tempering the Stomach Liquor, others by diluting, 
and even ifolving the Salt ; and others by moiſtening and 
1 * 7 the Fibres. WY: 

Acids are peculiarly fitted for that End. See Acip. 

T hirſt is ſometimes eluded by rolling a leaden Bullet or a 
Pebble in the Mouth, which 6ccafions an extraordinary Iſſuè 
of Saliva. to moiſten the Throat, c. See SALIVA. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a Man who could eaſily abſtain from 
Drinking for nine Days, and yet his Diet nothing more li- 

uid than uſual ; the Secretions of Utine, Sweat, Oc. being 
«419k all the while regularly, and in the ſame Quantity as 
uſual, 

In dropſical Caſes, where there is not a right Secretion of 
the Urine by the Renal Glands, and the Veſſels and Parts of 
the Body are loaded with too great a Quantity of ſerous Hu- 
mours, a great Moderation in Drinking might be attended 
with good Succeſs, provided ſome Liquor could be found out 
to allay that uneaſy Senſation : Probably this would be beſt 
perform'd by Mucilages acidulated with Spirit of Vitriol 
or Rs or Gellies with Juice of Lemon, Cc. and that 
a ſmall Quantity of ſuch a Compoſition now and then us'd, 
might be of as much real Service in quenching T hirft, as 
Draughts of Liquors which increaſe th Symptoms. See 
DRorsv. 

THISTLE, Carduus, a Name common to divers Plants, 
whoſe Flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little narrow longiſh Leaves, 


in Manner of Tubes, rang'd cloſe together like à Head, and 


whoſe Leaves are very prickly. 

The moſt known of theſe Plants are 10 Carduus Benedictus. 
The Apothecaries diſtil a Water from it, ſaid to be of great 
Service in peſtilential Diſeaſes, the worſe Kind of Fevers, and 
particularly as a Sudorific. The Water is likewiſe accounted 


one of the four common Cordial Waters : Its fixt Salt is 


much of the ſame Nature as other fixt Salts prepar'd from 
Wormwood, Sc. vis. Anti-emetic, Diuretic, £c. See CAR- 
Dvvs Senedictus. | 

29 The Hundred headed THISTLEk, or Eryngium vulgare; the 
Root whereof boil'd in Wine, is us'd with good Succeſs 
againſt Retentions of Urine : This is not properly of the 
T hiſtle K ind. N 

39 Our Ladies T hiſtle, Carduns Albis Maculis notatus vul- 
garis CB, the Decoction whereof is recommended againſt the 
Drops Lancs and Pains of the Kidneys. A, 

The Fullers T hiſtle, or Teazel; See under the Article 
TEAZzEL, | a e 

Order of the This rk, or of St. Andrew, is a Military 
Order in Scotland; inſtituted, as ſome ſay, by Hungus, or 
Hungo, as, of the Pitts, after a Victory obtain d over 
Arhelſtan. See Knicur, 

The Legend is, that a Croſs of St. Andrew (the Patron of 
that Kingdom) appearing to him at the Time of the Engage- 
ment ; he bleſt the happy Augury ; took the Figure thereof 
into his Standard in Honour of his Protector; and inſtituted 
an Order of Knights, whoſe Collar is of Gold interwoven 
with T hiſtle Flowers. F 

From the Collar hangs a Medal repreſenting S. Andrew 
holding his Croſs in his Right Hand ; with this Motto, 
Nemo me impune laceſſet, No Body ſhall provoke me im- 

une. | . | 


Others give a different Account of its Origin, and aſſure 


us, it was inſtituted after the Concluſion of a Peace between 
Charles VII. of France, and the King of Scorlang. 
The Abbot Jſtiniani goes up er, and will have it to 


hi 
have been inſtituted by Acharus I. King of Scotland, in 809 ; 


who, after an Alliance made with Charlemaign, took for his 
Device the T hiſtle, with the Words Nemo me impune laceſſet, 
which, in Effect, is that of the Order: He adds, that King 


Zames the IVth. renew'd the Order, and took St. Angrew. 


tor its Protector. 

The Order only conſiſts of twelve Knights, whereof the 
King is the Chief : They wear a green Ribbon, with a Gold 
Medal enamell'd ; on the one Side whereof is the Image of 
St, — and on the Reverſe, the Device above men- 
tion'd. | I 

Our Lady of the Tr1srLE, was alſo a Military Order in- 
ſtituted in 1370, by Louis II. Duke of Bonrboy. ' 

It conſiſted of 26 e whereof that Prince and his 
Succeſſors were the Chieſs: Their Badge was a Sky- blue 
Girdle; and, on ſolemn Occaſions, a Mantle of the ſame 
Colour, with a Gold Collar, interwoven with Flower“ de- 
Luces, among which was the Word Eſperance, Hope, in 
Capitals, „ie 
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The had their Name fro ; ; : 
which hung to the Girdle, of a F ith ird to 071 
\ . THISTLE-zake, a Cuſtom in the H 
the County of Cheſter, whereby, if in dr;y; 
5 Ne; be man Driver brats them to — 

a T hiſtle ; he ay a Half-pen 0 
. i ee 
At Fierton, in Nottrnghamphire, by ane; 
Native, or Cottager kill'd 1 e fe a 
the Lord one Penny; which was alſo 


of 


all 9, Uh, be al 

THLIPSIS, is ufed by ſome Anatomiſts 0 letale. 
gether of the Veſſels of a human Body. a a Preſling tg 

| THOMAANS, Troms ans, Thomrys or Chrig 
of Ft. Tromas, a People of the Eaſt 3 i Miſtans 
ing to Tradition, receiv'd the Goſpel from 15 0, accord. 
Thomas. 3 An. e Apoltle g. 
Upon the Arrival of the Portupueſe 54 5 
firſt Voyage to the Indies, the Bude at Calecy 10 thei 


met wi ; ne 
who, pretended to be deſcended A hifi 


8. Tomas. 5 averted by 
The T homeans being inform'd of à new People anipd 


among them, who bore a particular Venerati« 

ſent Embaiſidors to them to make an All th N. 
and to ſolicit their Aſſiſtance againſt the Gentile Dor they 
whom they were greatly oppreſs'd; SY 

'Tis certain the 7 homers are Indigent, or origin 1 
Tniia : They are call'd Nazareans ; but Cuſtom ＋ > 
to that Name an Idea of Contempt : Their other * 
Mappiiley, and, in the plural, Mappuleymar, is mor s 
eber forn aderable b 

ey form a very conſiderable Clan, or Canton: 
ways divided by Factions, inveterate Enmities, . 1 
Clan extends through all the Lands from Calęcus to Ban. 
cor; not that all the Tract is poſſeſs d wholly by then; 
Sometimes they have a whole Town to themſelves, and ne. 
times only a certain Quarter in it. 

They own themſelves Strangers in that Country, and hes 
Tradition is, that they came thither from the Country abou 
the City of Mailapur, or S. T homas, by reaſon they net 
8 by the Prince thereof. But the Time of tt 

ranſmigration no Body knows any thing of; for they la 
no Monuments. 

The 7 homeans aſcribe their Converſion, their Diſciplr, 
Sc. to 8. T homas : Their Breviary adds, that their Ape 
aſs d thence into China, - 

We ſhall not here enter into the Diſpute, whether the 
S. Thomas ſo fam'd in the Ladies, be the Apoſtle, or fone 
other Saint of that Name ; which latter is the Opinion of 
ſeveral learned Men, and particularly of M. Het. 

But the Progreſs of the Hiſtory of this Church is tt 
leſs difficult to trace than its Origin: Our European Buds 
mention the Patriarch of Alexanaria's ſending Biſhops t 


the Tres, particularly 8. Pantænus, 8. Frument, &. |t 


may be doubted, whether or no it were to theſe Ilie tha 
they were ſent: Baronins, indeed, maintains it was; but 
the Portugueſe Author 4a Hiſtoria d Ethiopia, endearoun 
to prove it was to Ethiopia theſe ancient Miſſionaries vet 
ail we know for certain is, that the T homeans, for ſeren 
Ages, were furniſh'd with Biſhops from the Side of Zvylm, 
or Syria; and there is a kind of Patriarch at HahI wi 
continues to furniſh them. | 
Whether or no their Apoſtle ordain'd them any Biſhops 
(the Order whereof may have been ſince extinct thro vt 
of proper Subjects, as F. Bouchet imagines) is 4 2 
All we can fay is, that the 7 homean Church, at the 
Arrival of the Portugueſe, was wholly govern'd by the l 
reign Biſhops, The Language they uſe, in Ss, 5 
Chalaee, ſome ſay the Syriac : As to their ordinary Langu 
*tis the ſame with that of their Neighbours. m 
The Challdee was doubtleſs brought among them *. ö 
Biſhops : Tis added, that at the Time the Eaſt was nd 


with Neſtorianiſm, Eutychianiſm, c. the Biſhops likewtt 


catry'd them thoſe Herefies. oa 
Such a Mixture of Opinions, with a total — 1 i 
Paſtors, ſometimes for ſeveral Years together, oc 1 'f the 
horrible Chaos their Religion was in at the Am | 
Portugueſe ; For a Specimen whereof we ſhall # 
Manner of celebrating the Euchariſt. Gallery; a 
Over the Altar was a kind of Tribune or 025%, 
while the Prieſt was ſaying the Beginning © 91 or Bun 
low, a Cake of Flower of Rice was frying in 112 
above: When enough, the Cake was let down! 15 
upon the Altar, where the Prieſt conſecrated I © 
other Species, for Wine, they uſed a kind of ration wr 
prepar'd in that Country. Nor was their 2 i ae 
more regular; the Archdeacon, Who Was ine r 
reſpected than the Biſhop himſel!, frequently - uh for 
Their other Abuſes were infinite: The % nt 
theſe two laſt Centuries, have labour cela 
this Church; and have employ'd both the 4 ald be 
Secular Power therein: To this End wor 1 ind 
T homgan Biſhops to the Councils at Ca, be 


art, 
2 


T H O 


d, charg d ome : But the ill 

| : y were ſtill apt to relapſe at 
Port gd ant l that finding no Good was like to "4 done 
iy their them, they reſolv d to exclude them once for all, and to 
15 | wo an European Biſhop in their Room. 88 
of refs Proceedings have render d the Portugueſe infinitely 


he T homeans. 


ious to t . > 
; e ſon who contributed moſt to the Reform, is Dom 
a ay 5 Meneiſes, Archbiſhop of Goa, who govern- 


f 1 * pa 
by the Portigueſe Indies for ſome time, in defect of a Vice 


roy, too TE 
ad here Abundance of Regulations were made, 


W 
Un; NF rom aus united to the Roman Church: He was 
Id. Cconded by the Jeſuits. 


he Death of the Archbiſhop, a great Part of the 
__ Church relaps'd, and thus till continues, partly 


beit | nug artly T home@an. 
ang, Ron ISM, or THOMAISM, the Doctrine of 8. Tomas 


| Aquinas, and his Followers the 7 homiſty; chiefly with Re- 

ard to Predeſtination and Grace. See HOMIST, . 
| G There is ſome doubt what the true genuine 7 homiſm is: 
nne Dominicans pretend to hold pure { homiſm ; but there 
are other Authors who diſtinguiſh the Tyomiſin of S. I ho- 
1. mas, from that of the Dominicans. See DouiNIcANsõ. 

Others again make Thomiſin no other than a kind of 
Janſeniſm difguis'd ; but Janſeniſm we know has been con- 
demn'd by the Pope, which pure T homiſin never was. See 

SM», 

In fe, the Writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who were 
appointed by their Order to lay down and defend before the 
Holy See the Dogmata o their School, have fince been re- 
| puted the Rule of pure T homiſm. | | 
The modern School has abandon'd many ancient T homiſts, 
| whoſe Sentiments and Expreſſions appear'd to A/vares and 
| Temos too hard; and the new 7 homiſts, who paſs the 
| Bounds mark'd by theſe two Doctors, cannot give their Opi- 
W nions for the Hen of on ” Wag of S. Z homas, which 
the Pope has forbid being cenſur'd. 

A "The Fami ws fo that of Alvarez and Lemos : Thoſe 
W two Authors diſtinguiſh four Claſſes of 7 howijts :; The firſt, 
W which they reject, deſtroys or takes away Liberty; the ſecond 
and third don't differ from Moalinas. See Morinisrs. 

The laſt, which Alvares embraces, admits a Phyſical Pre- 
motion, or Predetermination, which is a Compliment of the 
active Power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt Act to the 
WE ſecond ; that is, from compleat and next Power to Action. 
See PREDETERMINATION, | 
This Premotion they hold is offer'd in ſufficient Grace: 

We Sufficient Grace is given to all Men; and they have a com- 
xz pleat, independent, next Power not to act, and even to reject 
WE the moſt efficacious Grace. See SUuFFiclenT and GRACE. 

THOMISTS, a Se& of School Divines, who maintain 
T homiſm. See School and THOMILSM. 

WE The avow'd Antagoniſts of the 7 bomiſts are the Scotiſts. 
See Scorisr. 

== THORACIC, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to two 
Branches of the Axillary Artery, on Account of their con- 

WE veying the Blood into ſome Parts of the Thorax. See 
Hok Ax. 
= The Thoracic Arteries are diſtinguiſh'd by upper and 
WE over. There are likewiſe T hcracic Veins, an upper and 
unser, for the Reconveyance of the Blood from the 7 horaw 
WE to the Axillary Vein, See AxILLARY. 

54 Toon cry Dat or Ductus Tworacicus Chyliferns, is 

BE 2 little Canal ariſing from, or rather a Continuation of, the 

WE Exit or Mouth of the Receptaculum Chyli. See Recxre- 
= TACLE. 

3 ; mounts all along the Thorax, whence it takes its Name, 

and ends in the left Subclavian Vein. 

3 In its Progreſs thro' the Thorax, it is furniſh'd with a 

proper Integument from the Pleura, beſides the Membrane 

it has in common with the Receptaculum : At about one 

W Third of irs Way it devaricates, but ſoon unites again. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has Valves in divers Places of 

eg 't5 Trat; Ex ſtachio ſays Glands, Its Uſe is to carry the 

WS Chyle and Lympha from the Receptaculum into the Subcla- 

#1 Por . mock it is forwarded to the Cava, and thence to 

dhe Heart, See CnyLE, 

I. is ſometimes call'd Pecguets Duct, or Ductus Pecque- 

cus, from 5 Pecquet, the firſt Diſcoverer thereof. See 

| ZECQUET'S Duc. 

WE LTHORAX, in Anatomy, that Part of the human Body 

Which forms the Capacity of the Breaſt, and wherein are 

= cluded the Heart and Lungs. See BaxasrT. 

WS lt is bounded a-top by the Clavicles, and at Bottom by 

be Cortilago Vyphoides, and the Diaphragm. 

'F ts fore Part is call'd the Srernum, or Breaſt Bone; its 
| ide Parts, the Coſte, or Ribs; its hind Part are the Spina 

| ot, and — Vertebræ, with the Omoplate, See Ri Bs, 
- NUM, C. 

The Thorax is alſo call'd the ſecond or middle Venter, and 
Popularly the Cheſt, See VENTER. 
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11 them, Oc. and have even ſent them for Inſtruction to 


k that Occaſion to call a Synod in the Village of 


— 


Beſide the Heart and Lungs, the Thorax likewiſe con- 
tains the aſcending Cava, the Aorta, the pulmonary Vein 
and Artery, the Trachea, Oeſophagus, Sc. 

Tis lin d within-fide with a Membrane call'd the Pleura, 
and divided in the Middle by another call'd the Meataſtinum, 
See PLEvrA and MzpiAsrIN Uu. 

It has its Name from the Greek, Josey, ſatire, to leap; 
by Reaſon the Heart, contain'd therein, makes a continual 
Motion. Galen calls it Cythara, and ſays it contains the 
Parts that excite to love. ; 

THOROUGH-Zaſs, in Muſic, is that which goes quite 
through the Compoſition. See Bass. 

It is alfo call'd Continud Baſs, See Continu'r Baſs. 

THOUGHT, Sentiment, a general Name for all the 
Ideas conſequent on the Operations of the Mind, and even 
for the Operations themſelves, See THIN RING. 


As in the Idea of a Thought, there is nothing included 


of what we include in the Idea of an extended Subſtance z 
and that whatever belongs to Body, may be deny'd to be- 
long to Z Eo We may conclude that Thought is not a 
Mode of extended Subſtance, it being the Nature of a 
Mode not to be conceiv'd, if the Thing whereof it is the 
Mode be deny'd it, Hence we infer, that Thought not 
being a Mode of extended Subſtance, muſt be the Attribute 
of ſome other Subſtance very different. See Mops. 

F. Mallebranch, with the Spirit of a Carteſian, denies 
that a Man who thinks ſeriouſly on the Matter, can doubt 
but the Eſſence of the Mind conſiſts altogether in Tout, 
as that ot Matter does in Extenſion ; and that according to 
the various Modifications of 7 hoyght, the Mind ſometimes 
wills, ſometimes imagines, 896. as, according to the various 
Modifications of Extenſion, Matter is ſometimes Water, 
ſometimes Wood, Fire, Sc. 

By the Way, by 7 st he does not mean the particular 


Modifications of the Soul, i. e. ſuch or ſuch a T hove/ht, but 


T hought or Thinking in the general, conſider'd as capable 
of all Kinds of Modifications or T hoygh/s : As by Extenſion 
he does not mean fuch or ſuch an Extenſion, as a Square, 
Oval, or the like, but Extenſion in the AbſtraR, conſider'd 
as ſuſceptible of all Kinds of Modifications or Figures, 

He adds, that he takes it to be impoſlible to conceive a 
Mind which does not z/1zzk, tho' it be eaſy to conceive one 
which does not feel, or imagine, or will ; in like Manner as 
tis impoſſible to conceive a Matter which is not extended, 
tho' it be eaſy to conceive one that is neither Earth, nor 
Metal; nor ſquare, nor round; nor that is even in Motion. 

Hence it may be concluded, that as 'tis poſſible there may 
be Matter which is neither Earth nor Metal ; nor ſquare nor 
round ; nor even in Motion; tis alſo poſſible, that a Mind 
may neither perceive Heat nor Cold; nor Joy nor Grief; 
nor imagine any thing, nor will any thing; ſo that theſe 
Modifications are not eſſential to it. To alone, there- 
fore, is the Eſſence of the Mind, as Extenſion alone is the 
Eſſence of Matter. See ESSEN CE, ExTENSION, WILI, Oc. 


But this Doctrine no longer paſſes among us. The Fol- 


lowers of Sir [aac Newton, and the new Pailoſophy, deny 
Extenſion to be the Eſſence of Matter (ſee MarTzr); and 
the Followers of Mr. Lock deny T hoyght to be the Eſſence 
of the Mind, Sce Sour. 

THOUSAND. See NUMERATION. 

Tous AND Years Reign. See MiILLENNIVU. 

THRASHING, or TRRESHING, in Agriculture, the 
Act of beating the Corn out of the Ears. See Corn, 

T hraſhing 1s perform'd two Ways; or rather there are 
two Ways of ſeparating Corn from the Ear ; the firſt by 
beating it with a Flail, which 1s properly what we call 
T hraſhing. | 5 

Some Authors will not by any means we ſhould call this 
by the Roman Name tritura or trituratio, but flagellatio of 

gellum, a Scourge or Flail, 

The other Manner, ſtill practis'd in ſeveral Countries, as 
we are inform'd by Liger, 1s to make Mules or Horſes tram- 
ple on it backwards and forwards : This is properly what 
the Ancients call'd tritura and trituratio. 

But they alſo us'd Oxen therein; witneſs the Hebrews, 
who ſometimes yoak'd four Oxen together, 

Another Way was with a kind of Sledge made of Boards 
Join'd together, and loaden with Stonęs or Iron, upon which 
a Man was mounted, and the whole drawn over the Corn 
by Horſes : This Inſtrument was call'd Traha or Tributus. 

Tis a Rule among Husbandmen, that the Seaſon for 
T hraſing, is when the Corn has ſweated in the Heap, or Mow. 

THRAVE of Corn, from the Saxon, Threav, Bundle, 
or the Zritiſh Drefa, twenty-four, is in moſt Parts of Exg- 
land twenty-four Sheaves, or four Shocks of ſix Sheaves to 
the Shock. | 

King Athelſian, Anno 923, gave by Charter to Sir % 
of Zeverley's Church, four 7 hraves ot Corn for every Plough 
Land in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſorye, 


Ya fon Threve be Heven King 
Of LA Plonb of Eft Riding. See PETER-CokN. 
18883 THREE. 


THREE. Tegged Staff, an Inſtrument conſiſting of three 
Wooden Legs, made with Joints, ſo to ſhut all together, 
and to take off in the Middle, for the better Carriage; 
and uſually having on its Top a Ball aud Socket, ſerving to 
ſupport and adjuſt Inſtruments for Aſtronomy, Surveying, 
Sc. See BALL and SOCKET. 

THRENGUS, in our ancient Cuſtoms. See DRENeHEs. 

Quin vero non erant adhuc rempore Regis Willielmi Mitt- 
tes wm Anglia, ſed Threnges; præcipit Rea ut de eis Milites 
fierent ad defendendam terram : Jecit autem Lanfrancus 
Threngos %% Milites, &c, Somn. Gavelk. 

They were Vaſſals, but not of the loweſt Degree of thoſe 
who held Lands of the chief Lord. 

The Name was impos'd by the Conqueror; for when one 
Elium Sharnbourn of Norfolk, and others, were ejected out 
of their Lands; they complain'd to the Conqueror; inſiſting, 
that they were always on his Side, and never oppos'd him: 
which, upon Enquiry, he found to be true; and therefore he 
commanded that every one ſhould be reſtor'd to their Lands, 
and for ever after be call'd Drenches. Spelm. | 

THRENODY, Trxzxznopia, a mournful, or Funeral 
Song. See FunNERAL. | | 

HROAT, the Part of an Animal between the Head 
and the Shoulders, wherein is the Gullet. See GuLLET. 

Phyficians include under the Word Throat, all that Hol- 
low or Cavity which may be ſeen when the Mouth is wide 
open. 

** is ſonietimes alſo call'd Ihmus, by Reaſon it is narrow, 
and bears ſome Re ſemblance to thoſe Streights call'd by the 


Geographers Ithmi. 


TrroaArT, in Architecture, Fortification, £c. See GoR E 


and Gul. A. 
THRONE, from the Greek de-, a magnificent Seat 
or Chair; is a Royal Seat, inrich'd with Ornaments of Ar- 
chitecture and Sculpture, made of ſome precious Matter, 
rais'd on ſeveral Steps, and cover'd with a kind of Canopy. 


Such as are in the Rooms of Audience of Kings and other 


Sovereigns. 


THROWS of Women, the Pains of Child-Birth, See 


DETLIVERVY, Oc. | | 
THROWSTER, one who zhrows, i. e. winds or rolls 


Silk, See SILK. 

THUNDER, a Noiſe in the loweſt Region of the Air, 
excited by a ſudden kindling of ſulphurous Exhalations, 
See Air, ATMOSPHERE, EXHALATIONS, Goc. 

Seneca, Rohault, and other Authors, both ancient and 
modern, account for Thunder, by ſuppoſing two Clouds 
impending over one another, the upper and rarer whereof be- 
coming condens'd by a freſh Acceſſion of Air rais'd thither 
by Warmth from the lower Parts of the Atmoſphere z or dri- 
ven upon it by the Wind; immediately falls forcibly down 
upon the lower, and deaſer Cloud : By which Fall, the Air 
interpos'd between the two being compreſs'd ; that next the 
Extremities of the two Clouds is ſqueez d out, and leaves 
Room for the Extremity of the upper Cloud to cloſe tight 
upon the under: Thus a great Quantity of Air is inclos'd, 
which at length eſcaping thro* ſome winding irregular Vent 
or Paſſage, it occafions that Noiſe we call Thunder. See 
CLovy, Oc. | 

But this only reaches to the Phænomena of Thunder 
heard without Lightening ; and, in effect, we have now a 
better Solution: Hunder is not occaſion'd by the falling of 
Clouds; but by the kindling of ſulphurous Exhalations, in 
the ſame Manner as the Noiſe of Aurum Fulminans. 

There are ſulphurous Exhalations, ſays Sir [aac New- 
&« on, always aſcending into the Air when the Earth is dry; 
« there they ferment with the nitrous Acids, and ſometimes 
e taking Fire, generate into Thunder, Lightening, c. 

That, befide the Vapours rais'd from Water, Cc. there 
are alſo Exhalations carry'd off from Sulphur, Bitumen, 
Volatile Salts, Cc. is paſt all doubt; the vaſt Quantity of 
ſulphurous and bituminous Matter all over the Surface of the 
Earth, and the Volatile Salts of Plants and Animals, afford 
ſuch an ample Stock thereof ; that *tis no Wonder the Air 
ſhould be fill'd with ſuch Particles, rais'd higher or lower, 
according to their greater or leſs Degree of Subtility and 
Activity; and more copiouſly ſpread in this or that Quarter, 
according to the Direction of the Winds, c. See Sur.- 
PHUR. | 
Now, the Effects of Thunder are ſo like thoſe of fir'd 
Gunpowder, that Dr. Wallis thinks we need not ſcruple to 
aſcribe them to the ſame Cauſe : But the principal Ingredi- 
ents in Gunpowder we know are Nitre and Sulphur ; Char- 
coal only ſerving to keep the Parts ſeparate, for the better 
kindling. See GunrowDER. 

Hence, if we conceive in the Air a convenient Mixture of 
nitrous and ſulphurous Particles, from the Sources above- 
mention d; and thoſe, from ſome Cauſe, to take Fire; ſuch 
Exploſion may well follow, and with ſuch Noiſe and Light, the 
two Phznomena of Thunder; as in the firing of Gunpowder : 
and being once kindled, it will run from Place to Place, this 
Way or that, as the Exhalations happen to lead it ; as in 


2 Train of Gunpowder, 


210 J 


ſuch Caſes, the Revd. Doctor a _ u. And in 


ſtrikes on high Places than on low: That it frequently bum 


company the Emperors Heads ; as that 0 


This Explofion, if high i 
will do no Niſchief 3 bu if TAK, and remote from 
mals, Sc. as Gunpowder would doings leo Trees, fe 

This Nearneſs or Farneis may be eg; e like Gircundaye, 
of Time between the Flaſh and the Na by the hd 
ſerves, that ordinarily the Differenc Fon D n dh. 

about ſeven Seconds; which, at the Rar Ween the u 
Second of Time, gives the Diſtance Ts = | * 
But ſometimes it comes in a Second pil Mile and bat: 
the Exploſion very near us, and ev Ir two, which 4 » 


once foretold the Miſchiefs that us, ne hat more 
Upon the whole, that there 10 275 hteni 3 
Vapour, appears from the Sulphur which — '0 a fulph 
the ſultry Heat in the Air which uſually pr ends It, and from 
there is a nitrous Vapour along with r it; aud tha 
cludes hence, that we know of no other Bod ſame Author cov 
den and violent Exploſion, And as to th fr liable lo a fl 
Materials, we know that a Mixture of 8 ding of theſe 
Filings, with a little Water, will break f rg and Steel 
Flame. Nothing therefore is wantin FW 
but ſome Chalybeat, or Vitriolic Va S ” my 
various Effluvia from the Earth, the h 0 
but there muſt be ſome of that: But what h 
bability; we can produce a kind of Proof of 
In Hiſtory we meet with Inſtances of its rain 
Taly, and Iron Stones in Germany . ul en, [ron In 
he had by him a Piece of Iron rain d in 9 10, els u. 
ports 1 200 Stones to have fallen from Heaven, f Fins 
weighing 30, ſome 40, and one an hundred por wh 
Pound, all very hard, and of the Colour of Ir N 
: The Matter of Fact is fo well atteſted yo Dr. 7 
in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, builds 4 whole f. L 
TO Lightening on It; maintainin ; ks ter ok 
owe their Matte ler | 
Secret, r to the Breath or Exhalation of Pyntes 
hat Rattling in the Noiſe of ; 
ſeem as if it pale d thro' Arches, 228 _ 
x doubtleſs owing to — Sound being excited — 
anging over one another, an ˖ : 
ragen them on pray Fore da * 
NDER-Zo/r. If what we call Zion; 
extraordinacy Violence, and break or "ha. omg. Te . 
7 a a oy the People, to fit it 3 i 
ects, ſuppoſe to be a hard B. 

Le ppo' Body, and even a Stone, See 
ut that we need not have recourſe to a hard folid 
account for the Effects commonly attributed to the Ng 
Bolt, will be evident to any one, who conſiders thoſe of Pulvis 

Fulminans, Cc. of Gun-powder. See Furminans, 
The Phænomena of the Thunder bolt are, that it oſtenet 


Peoples Cloaths, without touching their Bodies: Thatit 
ſometimes breaks their Bones, without hurting their Fiel, 
or their Cloaths ; that it has even melted the Sword without 
W Scabbard, Oc. 

The Firſt is eafily accounted for, from the ordinary Hit 
of the Clouds, out of which the Lightening darts: As tothe 
reſt, fince Exhalations may be very different from one a 
other; ſome, e. gr, coming neareſt the Nature of Sulphur, 
may only yield a very ſlight lambent Flame, which will ol 
affect ſuch things as take Fire the ſooneſt, And others, o 
the contrary, ſo ſubtile and penetrating, as to come near ie 
Nature of Volatile Salts or Aqua-fortis, which ſpate fot 
Bodies, and ſpend their whole Force on hard ones, 

The Chevalier 4% Louville of the French Academy 0 
Sciences, accounts for ſome of the Effects of Thunder upon 
a new Principle; as to killing of Animals, without bunt 
or wounding them, tis naturally enough aſcribed to ti 
Sulphur, which falling near enough the Perſon, the fut 
thereof ſtop his Reſpiration. As to Trees, Buildings, &. ſl 
or beat down, there muſt be another Cauſe.” M. 4 Lori, 
therefore, ſuppoſes, that when the Thunder is ſo higb, is Flame 
is diſſipated e'er it arrive at the Earth: And that che dit 
being violently driven along by the impetuous Motion 0 
Flame, and of conſequence exceedingly condenſed, becomes 
a kind of hard Body, capable of producing terrible Effeck a 

Places ſtruck with T huner-bolts, were held Sucre 
among the Ancients. Nigizins has a very curious If 
on the 7 hunder-bolr. | | 

Marcilius Ficinus, and ſome others, maintain, that a 
diffipates panic Fears, and keeps off 7 hunde bull and 10 
Fortunat. Licetus has endeavour'd to account for it phyk 1 
F. le Brun proves very eaſily, that thoſe Philoſopher 
miſtaken. | c. 

On Medals, the Thunderbolt is ſomerimes 2 | 

gn 
which Caſe, it is a Mark of Soveraignty, an of a Fu 
equal with the Gods. pal 

Appian informs us, that the Thum der- bolt was the p 4 in 
Divinity of SeJencia ; adding, that it was 4 ored 1 


2 — . . * E 00. 
his Time, with various Hymns and Ceremonies. H 


THY 


Us. See FRANKINCENSE. 
UMMIM, in the Scripture 
RSDAY. See W 
TaukspAx. 


earning. See UR IM and 


See MaUuN DAY T hurſzay. 

8, in Auatomy, a conglobate Gland, fituated in 
Part of the Thorax, under the Claviculz, where 
nd Aorta divide into the Subclavian Branches. 


d is big in Infants, but as they grow in Age, it 
its Arteries and Veins are Branches of the 
It has Nerves from the Par Vagum, 


Jes and Jugulars. 
rtides and Jug fels diſcharge themtelves into the 


Lymphatick Ve 
Thoracicus. 


The learned Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the Uſe of this Gland to 


to the Chyle in the Thoracick Duct 
whoſe Stomach being always full of the Liquor 
mult keep the Thoracick Du& diſtended 
which the Fœtus receives 
Mother, fills the Veins, and hinders the free 
Chyle into the Subclavian Veins, See Fox Tve. 
that where the Thymus in Men is very 
ortionably ; but in 


- which it ſwims 
ee ecaaſs the Blood 


Entrance of the Ch 
M. cbeſelaen oblerves, 
mall, the Thyroid Glands encreaſe pro but 
e fallen under his Obſervation, it is juſt 
from which he is inclined to believe that they 

Lymphatics, and that either of them 
as both ought to do, if both encreaſed, 
; and that the Reaſon 
encreaſes rather than the Thyroid Glands 


ſe the Shape of their Thorax affords con- 


the contrary; 
belong to the ſame 


encreaſing as much 


nnſwers the fame End as both did 
vby the Tm 
nin Brutes, is, becau 
venient Room 

Realon why the Thyroid Glands 
aue there is no Room in that part of the Thorax where 
. 115 is ſeated, for a large Gland to be lodg d. 

that, which in a Breaſt of Veal we call 


for it to lodge in; and that in Men, the 
encreaſe ſo much, is, be- 


= The 7 ys is 
WE the Sweat. Bread. | 
WW Taymus, in Medicine, is uſed for a kind of Wen, grow- 
W ing on the natural Parts, the Fundament, and ſeveral other 
blaces of the Body, with cloven Aſperities like thoſe of the 
W Herb Time, whence its Name. 
WE The ordinary Method of curin 
ind deficcative Lotions, or by 

iociſon; taking Care firſt to ſecure the greater Ve 


em. 
I REOARYT.ENOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of 
WE Muſcles, firuate under the Cartilago Thyreo 
bre and back Part of which, it ariſes wit | 
head, and terminates in the Arytznoides, which it con- 
WE &ringes, and ſhuts the Larynx. See ART TT NOI DES. 

= THYROIDEA Glanaule, ThxROID Glands, are two 
WE Clands of the Larynx. 

WE There are Four pretty large Glands, 
WE the Larynx; two above and two below. 
BS The two latter are call'd Thyroidee ; 

of the Larynx, aſide of the Annular Cartilage, 
Writ Ring of the Trachea; one on each Side. 
They are in form of little Pears; t f 
their Subſtance more ſolid, more viſcous, 
leſh of the Muſcles, than the other 


a Thymus, is by Ligature 
auſtic's; and it 1 


ides; from the 
h a very broad 


See LARYNxX. 3 
which ſerve to moiſten 


fituate at the bottom 
and of the 


. heir Colour a little 
vote reddiſh, 

ud reſembling more the F 
WE They receive Nerves from the Recurrents, Arteries from 
be Carotides ; Veins which paſs to the Jugulars, 1 
5 oe. which diſcharge themſelves into the Thoracic 
ſcid Moiſture, ſerving to line, 


WE Their Uſe is to ſeparate a vi t 5 
facilitate the Motion of its 


und lubricate the Larynx, to 5 
Certilages, to ſoften the Acrimony of the Saliva, 
wecten the Voice. 5 : 
BS THYROIDES, in Anatomy, one of the five Cartilages 
f the Layrinx. See LARVNx. 

W The firſt, and higgeſt of the Cartilages of t : 
5, by reaſon of its Figure, which 
Id. It is hollow within, and gib- 
en but more ſo in Men than in Women. 
e middle is a Prominence, call'd Pomum Adam. 
Willy parted by a Line running along the middle; whence ſome 
Wake twoof it; tho' in reality'tis very rare tis found double. 
lis near a Square; and at each Angle is a Procels : 
No uppermoſt are the longeſt, and tie 
1 igament to the Os Hyoides : 
borter, connect it to the ſecond Cartilage, call'd Cyicoides. 
5 The Word is form'd from the Greek, gupebs, Buckler, and 
. Form. 
rss, in Ant 
ee put in the Han 
ſh the Aſenades in 


| he Larynx is 
Weald 7 hyroides or Scutiformi 
Wome fancy to reſemble a Shie 
Sous without fide ; 


it by means of a ner. 
The two lower, and 


ity, the Scepter which the ancient 
Bacchus, and wherewith they 
their Bacchanalia. See Baccna- 


The Thyrſus was original 
ginally a Lance, or Spear, wrapt up 

Vine Leaves; wherewith Bacchus is ſaid to have arm d 
elf and his Soldiers in his Tadian Wars, to amuſe and 

ay unpractiſed T:4igns, and make them ſuſpect no 


L TIB 

Hence it was afterwards bore in the Feaſts and Sacrifices of 
that God; and as the Satyrs, who were Bacchus's Soldiers, 
were 1 to have fought with it, it became a Cuſtom 
to N 9 _ my r See 8A TYR, Oc. 

e Word is form'd from the Greek, du Ha - 
aibus veſtiti, ſignifying the ſame thing. 89 

TIARA or TRI ARA, an Ornament or Habit, wherewith 
the ancient Perſſaus cover'd their Head; and which the 
Armenians, and Kings of Fontus till wear on Medals ; 
theſe laſt, becauſe deſcended from the Perſians, 

The Latin Authors call it indifferently, Tiara or Cidaris. 

Strabo ſays, the Tiara was in form of a Tower: The 
Scholiaſt on Ari/tophanes's Comedy, *Ayaprns, At 1. Scene 2. 
affirms, that it was adorn'd with Peacock's Feathers. Some Mo- 
derns, however, take it, the Scholiaſt is here ſpeaking of the 
Cask which the ancient Zerſians wore in War; rather than the 
Habit which they wore on the Head in the Cities: But the 
don't ſeem to have conſider'd the Paſſage in the Poet, to whic 
the Scholiaſt reters: The Matter there ſpoke of is Peace, and 
Embaſſadors ſent to treat of Peace, with Habits of Pom 
and Ceremony, Ax , Sc. Theſe Ambaſſadors, theſe 
Peacocks, all theſe Things of Pomp and Oſtentation ai ſplea ſe 
me. By theſe Peacccks, ſays the Scholiaſt, he means the 
Tiaræ, which among the Perſians are Ornaments of the 
Head, wherein are Peacock's Feathers, c. 

St. Jerom on Dan. cap. iv, defines the Tiara a kind of 
Cap, genus Pilleoli, wore by the Perſians and Chaldeans, 
In another Place, he adds, *tis like Ces Cap. 

The ancient Scholiaſt, on bm, deſcribes the Tiara as 
a Prieſt's Cap, which deſcending over the Cheeks, was tied 
under the Chin; which agrees very well with the Form of 
that which we ſee Mit hridates wear, on Medals. Servinus on 
Virgil, lib. viii, Aneid. calls the Tiara, a Phrygian Cap 
and Statius, T hebaid, lib. viii. gives it the Kings of Parthia, 
who, doubtleſs, borrowed it from the Perſians, | 

Fuſtin attributes the long Garment and Tiara of the Perſe. 
ans, to Semiranis's Diſguiſe 5 whereby ſhe paſs'd for Nynns. 

The Kings of Peri alone, had the Right of wearing 
the Tiara ſtraight and upright : The Prieſts, and great 
Lords wore it depreſs'd, or turn'd down on the Fore-fide. 
Xenophon in his Cyropæd. ſays, that the Tiara was ſometimes 
encompals'd with the Diadem, at leaſt in Ceremonies ; and had 
frequently the Figure of a Halt Moon embroider'd on it: 
Others are of Opinion, that 'twas the Diadem had the Figure 
of a Moon, and that it was hence the Tiara was call'd 
Lunata ; and, laſtly, others think that the Tiara itſelf was 
ſometimes in form ot a Half Moon. From what we have ſaid, 
it appears, that there were different Forms of Tiara's; and, 
in effect, Paſchalius, de Coronts, ſhews there were Five 
different Kinds. See DAD EM. 

Trax is alſo the Name of the Pope's Triple Crown; 
anciently call'd Regnum. See CROwN. 

The Tiara, and Keys are the Badges of the Papal Dignity 
the Tiara of his Civil Rank, and the Keys of his Juriſdicti- 
on: For, aſſoon as the Pope is dead, his Arms are repreſented 
with the Tiara alone, without the Keys. 

The ancient Tiara was a round high Cap, hn XXIII. firſt 
encompaſs'd it with a Crown. Honiſace VIII. added a ſecond 
Crown; and Benedict the XIIth, a Third. e 

TIBIA, in Anatomy, the bony Part of the Leg, between 
the Knee and the Ankle. See LES. 

The Tibia conſiſts of two Bones, call'd Fociles, the one on 
the Inſide the Leg, call'd the Fibula, or little Focil. See 
FiBULA, 

The other on the Out. ſide, call'd by the common Name 
Tibia, or the great Focil. See the following Article. 

Tz14, is, properly, the inner and bigger Bone of the Leg, 
call'd alſo Focile Majus. See BoNE. 

The Tibia is hard and firm, having a pretty large Cavity 
in its Middle, to contain the Medulla. Sce MEpvrLr a. 

It is almoſt Triangular ; its fore, and ſharp Edge being 
call'd the Shin: in its upper Extremity, it has two large 
Sinus's, tipt with a ſoft and fine Cartilage, from its Figure, 
call'd Cartilago Lunata ; which runs in between the Extre- 
mities of the two Bones, and grows very thin at its Edge; 
ſerving to facilitate a ſmall Side-motion in the Knee, like 
| thoſe in the Articulation of the lower Ja, 

The Sinus's receive the two Protuberances of the Femur, or 
Thigh-bone ; and the Production which is between the Sinus's 
of the Tibia, is received into the Sinus, which divides theſe 
two Protuberances of the Femur. See FEMUR. 

By bending the Knee, we bring the Leg, in walking, in a 
trait Line forwards ; which we could not have done without 
this Articulation ; but like thoſe who have the Misfortune to 
have a wooden Leg, we mult have brought our Foot about in 
a Semi-circle, in going even upon a Plain, but more evidently 
upon an Aſcent. 

On the Side of this upper End, it has a ſmall Knob, which 
is received into a ſmall Sinus of the Fibula, and on its Fore- 

art, a little below the Patella, it has another into which the 
endons of the Extenſors of the Leg, are inſerted. See 
FiBULAs 


Its 
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Its lower Extremity, which is much ſmaller than its upper 
has a remarkable Proceſs, which forms the inner Ankle; an 
a pretty large Sinus, divided in the Middle by a ſmall Protu- 
berance ; the Sinus receives the convex Head of the Aſtragalus, 
and the Protuberance is received into the Sinus, in the convex 
Head of the ſame Bone. ; 

It has another ſhallow Sinus in the Side of its lower End, 
which receives the Fibula. f | | 

Mr. Cheſe/1en gives an Inſtance of a Boy of Seven Years of 
Age, where both the Epiphyſes at the upper End of the 
Thie, were ſo far ſeparated, that not more than Half each 
Tibia was join'd to Half the Epiphyſis; which made his 
Legs wholly u'eleſs. This had been occofion'd, by the Nurſe's 
holding him out to Stool by the Heels and Back, when very 
young 3 which is among them (as he obſerves) too common a 

ractice .. . 

TIBIALIS or T1z1zvs, in Anatomy, a Name given two 

Muſcles of the Leg; diſtinguiſh'd by Auticus and Poſticus. 


The Tibialis Auticus, ſprings from the exterior Proceſs of 


the Tibia, and becoming gradually broad and fleſhy about the 
middle of the Tilia, down the Fore-part of which it runs, is 
contracted again, into a ſlender, ſmooth Tendon, which paſſes 
under the Ligamentum Annulare, and is partly inſerted to the 
Os Cuneiforme Majus, and partly to the Bone of the Metatar- 
ſus, that ſupports the great Toe. Its Office is to draw the 
Foot up. 
Tibialis Poſticus, is derived from both Bones of the Tibia, 
and from the Ligament that bends them together ; and runs 
with a ſmooth, ſtrong Tendon through the Sinus on the inner 
Malleolus, under the Annular Ligament, to the Inſide of the 
Os Naviculare. . 
Its Office is to draw the Foot inwards. From the Uſe Sailors 
make of it in Sailing, it is alſo called the Nauiticus. 
TICHONIC Sem or Hypotheſis. See TY CHON Ic. 
TIDES, Two periodical Motions of the Waters of the Sea, 
call'd the Hu and Refinx ; or the Ebb and Flow. See Sz a, 


FLux, EBB, c. 


When the Motion of the Water is againſt the Wind, *tis 
call'd a Windward Tide; when Wind and Tide go the fame 
Way, Leeward Tide: When it runs very ſtrong, tis a Tide- 

ale. 
' To Tide it over or up into any Place, is to go in with the 
Tide, either Ebb or Flood, as long as that laſts ; then to ſtay 
at Anchor all the Time of contrary Tide; and thus to ſet in 
again with the Return of the firſt Tig. 

It is ſaid to flow Tide and Half Tide, when the Tide runs 
three Hours in the Offing, longer than it does by the Shore : 
but, by longer, they don't mean more Hours; but, that if it be 
high Water a-ſhore at 12, it will not be fo in the Offing till 
Three. If it Ebb and Flow longer, they ſay it runs Half 
Tide and Half quarter. 

When the Moon is in the Firſt and Third Quarter, 7. e. 
when ſhe is New and Full, the 774es are High and Swift, 
and called Spring Tides; when ſhe is in the ſecond and laſt 


Quarter, the Tides are lower and ſlower, and call'd Neap 


Tides. See NEAP, &c. 
Phenomena of the TI xs. 


The Sea is obſerv'd to flow, for certain Hours, from South to- 
wards North; in which Motion, or Flux, which laſts about Six 
Hours, the Sea gradually ſwells; ſo that entering the Mouths 
of Rivers, it drives back the River-waters towards their Heads 
or Springs. See RivER, c. 

After a continual Flux of Six Hours, the Sea ſeems to reſt 
for about a Quarter of an Hour; after which it begins to ebb 
or retire back again from North to Sourh, for Six Hours more: 


In which Time, the Water ſinking, the Rivers reſume their 


natural Courſe. After a ſeeming Pauſe of a Quarter of an Hour, 
the Sea again begins to flow as before, and thus alternately, 
Thus does the Sea ebb twice a-day, and flow as often; but 


not ip the ſame Hours thereof. 'The Period of a Flux and Re- 
flux is 


later each Day, by 50 Minutes or + of an Hour, 5 Minutes. 


12 Hours 50 Minutes, ſo that the Tiges return later, and 


Now, 12 Hours 5o Minutes is a Lunar Day; 7. e. the Moon 


pom the Earth's Meridian later and later each Day by 50 


inutes. So that the Sea flows as often as the Moon paſſes 
the Meridian, both the Arch above, and that below the 
Horizon ; and Ebbs as often as ſhe paſſes the Horizon, both 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Point thereof. See Moon. 

This further Agreement we obſerve between the Moon and 
the Sea; that the 77es, though conſtant, are not equal; 
but are greateſt, when the Moon is in Conjunction, or Oppo- 
fition to the Sun, and leaſt when in Quadrate thereto. 
| Laſtly, thoſe Tides are the greateſt, which happen in the 
New and Full Moon, at the Times of the Equinoxes. | 

Add, that the ſame Things are obſerved throughout moſt 
of the Coaſts of Europe; only that the Tides are ſo much 
the Jeſs, and happen the later, as the Coaſts are the more 
Northerlv. 

Theſe Phznomena of the Tides are admirably accounted 
for, from the Principle of Gravitation. All we require to 
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their Solution, is, that the Earth * 
Particle thereof, mutually gravirare Tas. each nl 
ot 
the 


TID 


Reaſonableneſs of which 
hc hed 

Indeed the ſagacious Kepler lon 
be the Cauſe of the Tides: © If, ann de fre this to 
« to attract its Waters towards itſelf : arth ceas'q 
Ocean would riſe and flow into the Moon: Th ter of the 
„the Moon's Attraction extends to our Earth l ths ere of 
6 the Water.“ Thus thought Kepler in his 3 ars up 
2 177 A n Ca 1 was th 04 Thee 
abundantly verified, in the following 'The, 
Dr. Halley, from the Newtonian Prinzips deduced by 


T heory of the Tivss, 


1? As the Surface of the Earth and Sea | 
lar; if we ſuppoſe the Moon A n goby. 
N over ſome Part of the Surkice of c 95 60 

z tis evident the Water E, which is now neareſt th a, as 
will gravitate towards it more than any other P 70 
Earth and Sea in the Hemiſphere FP H. im > the 

The Water in E, therefore, muſt by this means, he 3 
towards the Moon, 7. e. it will be lighter than uſual T 

yy; will Tu in E. as. 

For the ſame Reaſon the Water in G bein 
from the Moon, will gravitate towards the 14 Os 
any other Part of the Earth or Sea in the Hemiſphere Fh 

he Water here, therefore, muſt approach leſs toward; 
the pron than w_ other 1 5 of the Globe, i. e. it mul de 
rais d the contrary Way; as being lighter th 6 
1 ſwell in G. mY dn m uital, and 

By this means, the Surface of the Ocean muſt recon; 
form itſelf into a Spheroidal, or Oval Figure, e. 
Diameter is E G; its ſhorter FH. And thus, the Mo 
ſhifting her Poſition in her Diurnal Motion round the Earth: 
this Oval of Water muſt ſhift with her; by which me 
are 2 thoſe two Floods and Ebbs, en every 
2 Ours., 

oy Since, in the Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the Sun 
and Moon, the Gravitation of the Water to the Sun con- 
ſpires with its Gravitation towards the Moon ; but in the 
', wr ry the Water rais'd by the Sun is depreſs'd by the 
Moon: Hence it is that the 7 24s are greateſt in the $y:ygic, 
and leaſt in the Quadratures. | 

In effect, there are two Tides every natural Day, from the 
Action of the Sun, as there are in the Lunar Day from that 
of the Moon; all govern'd by the ſame Laws: Only thoſe 
caus d by the Sun, are much leſs than thoſe of the Moon; 
becauſe though the Sun be Ten thouſand times bigger than 
both the Earth and Moon, yet he is at ſo immenſe : 
Diſtance, that the Earth's Semi-diameter bears no Proportion 
thereto. 

Hence, the different T 74es depending on the particular Act 
ons of the Sun and Moon are not diftinguiſh'd, but confound: 
ed. The Lunar Tide is ſomewhat changed by the Action d 
the Sun; and this Change varies every Day, by reaſon cf te 
Inequality between the Natural and Lunar Day. See Dat. 

39 Since the greateſt 777es about the Equinoxes (vis. thok 
happening in the Syzygies) ariſe from the Sun and Moon 
being in the Equinoctial; and thoſe about the Solftices, from 
the Sun and Moon being in the Tropicks ; for this Reaſon 
thoſe greateſt Tides about the Equinoxes are greater than 
thoſe about the Solſtices, fince the greater the Circle i 
wherein the Waters turn, the greater is their agony 
And if the Moon ſtood ſtill in the Pole, the Spheroid 12 
become immoveable about the Pole, and the high V4 
be fix'd therein. 3 

49. Since the 14e are ſomewhat chang'd 1 
on of the Waters, which uſe to retain a Motion A - 
them for ſome time ; for this Reaſon the higheſt 7 yy 
not preciſely in the very Conjunction and Oppoſition 
Moon, but two or three 774es afterwards. . Ware 

59. Since the Sun is ſomewhat nearer the Cane in, Au 

15 8 Equinoctid 
than in Summer; hence it is, that the greateſt 1 
Tides are obſerv'd to be a 155 before the Vemal 59 
and a little after the Autumnal one. 3 

60. Since the greateſt of the two Tides happening hee 
Diurnal Revolution of the Moon, is that ig whii 
of the tas 
the M00" 
* rn 9120, 
above the Horizon; when the Sun is in the ”_ the Ho- 
the greateſt is that ariſing from the Moon 
rizon, 7 be. if the Farth were 

79, Such would the Tides regularly be, a * a 
cover'd with Sea very deep; but by Realo 


ſſumption 5 
Ption, fee under the Artes 


— „ — — —— ko. ww . 1 


„ „ e e „ „ 2 1 


. A.. re. 


| 


Phd Fila Mi Sad. 


| Tſaac Newton to ariſe from the Concurrence o 


Channels, £9c. for a very ſlow and imperce 

Depth 75 of the whole Body of Water, where it 5 (for 
üble Mot two Miles deep, wi ſuffice to raiſe its Surface 10 
Exam 5 in a Tias time; whereas, if the ſame Quantity 
or 15, were to be convey d upon a Channel of 2 Fa- 
of ** it would require a very great Stream to effect it, 
won zue lnlets as are the Channel of Zyg/and and the 
in ſo la ean; whence the Tide is found to ſet ſtrongeſt in 
Ger laces where the Sea grows narroweſt, the ſame Quan- 
m__ Water being in that Caſe to pals thro'a ſmaller Paſſage. 
uy”. is moſt evident in the Straits between Portland and 

7 4 Hogue, in Nor mandy, where the Tide runs like a 
(, +: and would be yet more between Dover and Calais, 
_ Ide coming about the Ifland did not check it. 
7 7 this Force being once impreſs'd upon the Water, con- 
Jens to carry it above the Level of the ordinary Height in 
0 particularly where the Water meets a direct 
* e. 28 it is in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a 
- Channel, which running far into the Land, grows very 


rat at its Extremity, as it is in the Severn- Sea at Chepſtow 


and Briſtol. 


This Shoalneſs of the Sea, and the intercurrent Conti- 
nents, are the Reaſon that in the open Ocean, high Water 
-; not at the Time of the Moon's Appulſe to the Meridian, 
but always ſome Hours after it, as it is obſerv'd upon all 
the Weſt Coalt of Enrope and Africa, from Ireland to the 


| Cafe of Good Hope 3 in all which a South- Welt Moon makes 


high Water; and the ſame is reported to be on the Welt of 
15 — be endleſs to recount all the particular Solutions, 
which are eaſy Corollaries from this Doctrine: as, why 
the Lakes and Seas, ſuch as the Caſpian Sea, and the Me- 
lirerranean Sea, the Black Sea, and Baltick, have no 
ſenſible Tides: For Lakes having no Communication with 
the Ocean, can neither increaſe or diminiſh their Water, 
whereby to riſe and fall ; and Seas that communicate by ſuch 
narrow [nlets, and are of ſo immenſe an Extent, cannot in 
a few Hours Time receive and empty Water enough to raiſe 
or fink their Surface any thing ſenſibly. 

To demonſtrate the Excellency of this Doctrine, the 
Example of the Tiges in the Port of Tunking in China, 
which are ſo extraordinary, and different from all others we 
have yet heard of ; may ſuffice, In this Port there is but one 
Flood and Ebb in 24 Hours; and twice in each Month, vis. 
when the Moon is near the Equinoctial, there is no Tide at 
all, but the Water is ſtagnant; but with the Moon's Decli- 


nation, there begins a Tide, which is greateſt when ſhe 


is in the Tropical Signs; only with this Difference, that 
when the Moon is to the Northward of the Equinoctial, it 
flows when ſhe is above the Earth, and ebbs when ſhe is 
under, ſo as to make high Water at Moon-ſetting, and low 
Water at Moon-rifing : But, on the contrary, the Moon be- 
ing to the Southward, makes high Water at riſing, and low 
2 at ſetting, it ebbing all the Time ſhe is above the 
orizon. 
The Cauſe of this odd Appearance is propos'd by Sir 
F two Ties, the 
one propagated in fix Hours out of the great Sorrh-Sea along 
the Coaſt of China; the other our of the Tadian Sea from 
between the Iſlands in twelve Hours, along the Coaſt of 
Malacca and Camboya. The one of theſe Tides being pro- 
ducd in North Latitude, is, as hath been ſaid, greater 
when the Moon being to the North of the Equator, is above 


W the Earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the Earth. The 


other of them, which is propagated from the Indian Sea, 
being rais d in South Latitude, is greater, when the Moon 
declining to the South is above the Earth, and leſs when ſhe 


is under the Earth; ſo that of theſe iges alternately greater 


and lefſer, there come always ſucceſſively two of the 
greater, and two of the leſſer together every Day; and the 
high Water falls always between the Arrival of the two 


greater Floods; and the low Water between the Times of 


the Arrival of the two leſſer Floods: And the Moon coming 
to the Equinoctial, and the alternate Floods becoming equal, 
the Tide ceaſes, and the Water {tagnates ; but when ſhe has 
Palsd to the other Side of the Equator, thoſe Floods which 
in the former Order were the leaſt, now becoming the 
greateſt, that which before was the Time of the high Wa- 
(cr, now becomes the low Water, and the converſe ; ſo that 
5 whole Appearance of theſe ſtrange Ties is, without any 
weang, naturally deduc'd from theſe Principles, and is a 
great Argument for the Certainty of the whole Theory. 

DE. xaiters, or Ti DE-nen, certain Officers belonging 


do the Cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on Ships, 


coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed till the Cu- 
RE tho Freight be paid. See Cusrom, FREIGHT, OC. 
8 thus call q, becauſe they go aboard the Ships at 
vith Arrival in the Mouth of the Thames, and come up 
1 the Je. 
MERCE, in Heraldry, a Term denoting the Shield to 


be dia. a: 
Thy ed into three equal Parts, of different | Colours or 
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If the Chief and Baſe be of the ſame Colour when di- 
vided by a Feſſe, _y blazon it by expreſſing the Colour, 
— TY the ”-— 78 they ſay it is Tierce 
en faſce, and mention each of the Colours | 
if ſo divided in Pale, "yy IM 1 

TIkRAcR, or Txxcx, is alſo a Meaſure of liquid Things, 
as Wine, Oil, Sc, containing the third Part of a Pipe, or 
42 Gallons, See MxASUuRR, GALLon, Oc. 
| Tizmcs, in Muſic,” See Tairn. 

Tizrcs, Three, a Sequence of three Cards of the ſame 
Colour. See SEQUENCE, | 

TikRck, in Fencing. See Guarn. 

Tizrcs Order. See Tui RD Order. 

TIGE, in Architecture, a French Term for the Shaft or 
Fuſt of a Column; comprehended between the Aſtragal and 
the Capital. See Fus r and Cor uu. 

TILE. See TyrLE. | | 

TILLER, or Tiras, in Husbandry, a little young 
Tree left to grow till it be fellable. See TIMBER. 

Tir LER of a Ship, is a ſtrong Piece of Wood faſten'd to 
the Rudder. See RuppkR. 

The ſame Name is alſo given to that which ſerves for a 
Helm in a Boat. | 

TILLING, in Gardening and Agriculture, a moving or 


ſtirring of the Ground, with the Plough or Spade; which 


being perform'd on the Top, enters to a certain Depth, and 
makes the lower and upper Parts change Place ; by which 
means the Goodneſs of the Earth is kept from being ſpent 
in feeding ill Plants, See PLoveninc, Ec. 

The Rule, as to Gardening in general, is, that hot and 
dry Earth ſhould be 7% d in Summer, either a little before, 
or while it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither too often 
nor too we" In hot Weather 'tis not to be perform'd, un- 
leſs water'd ſoon after: But for moiſt, cold, and ſtrong 
Earth, it mult never be 1 in Time of Rain, but rather in 
the greateſt Heats. As to Arable Lands, that which is clayey, 
ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, is generally thrice id; in Spring, 
Summer, and at Seed Time, for Wheat ; and four Times 
for Barley. + 

Theſe repeated Ploughings or Fallowings are very advan- 
tageous to the Soil, both as they deſtroy Weeds, and as the 
Ground is hereby laid in Ridges, which prevents irs being 
over.drench'd in wet Seaſons, ſayes it much from Blights, 
and bleak Weather, and makes the Land lighter and — 
for the Seed to take Root in, and to imbibe the nitrous 
Dews and Influences of the Air, Sc. See FaLLOWwWING and 
VEGETATION. = 

TILT. See Jousr and Touxgnamztxts, CarRovsELsS 
and QuanRir, Oc. 


TIL T-Zoat, a Boat cover'd with a Tilt, i. e. a Cloth, or 


Tent, for the Sheltering of Paſſengers : Such is that which 
carries Paſſengers between London and Grave ſend. 

TIMAR, TIMARIUu, a Lordſhip or Tra& of Ground, 
which the Grand Signior gives the Hyahis, in Uſu Fruit, 
i. e. to enjoy during Life, for their Subſiſtence. See Span. 

Meninski calls it a Penſion, Stipend, or Revenue, granted 
to old Soldiers who have deſerv'd well, in Lands and Poſſeſſi- 
ons of Caſtles, Towns, Villages, Fields, or in Tithes, and 
other Fruits and Incomes, with the Præfecture, Juriſdicti- 
on, or Lord ſhip of the ſaid Places. f 

The Zimar is a kind of Fief granted for Life. — The 
whole Ottoman Empire is divided into Sangiackes or Ban- 
neries, under which, all ſuch as hold Timars, who are call'd 
Timariots, are bound to liſt themſelves, when ſummon'd up- 
on any Expedition. See Timarzor, 
 Timars may be reſign' d as Benefices among us, only obtain- 


ing the Conſent of the Beglerbei, or Governor of the Province. 


ndeed, for Timars of above 20000 Aſpers fer Annum, 
call'd Zaim, the Grand Vizier alone grants Dijpenſations, 
See Zaim. 

TIMARIOTS, thoſe who enjoy Lands and Benefices on 
the Tenure and Condition of Tiars. See TIMAX. 

The Timariots are oblig'd to ſerve in War, perſonally, 
with as many Men and Horſes for Service, as their Timar, 
by the Eſtimate made thereof, contains Times 2500 Aſpers, 
or 11 Pounds Sterling; and to maintain them conſtantly 
mounted and arm'd, after their Manner, to be ready to 
march at all Hours when commanded ; and that on Pain 
of Death; nothing, not even Sickneſs itſelf, being allow'd 
to excuſe them. 

Beſide this Service, they likewiſe pay an Acknowledg- 
ment of one Tenth of their Revenue. --- If they have any 
Children of Age to bear Arms, and fit for the Service, after 
their Deceaſe, or in Defect hereof, if they have any Rela- 
tions, that have the leaſt Intereſt; the Timar is us'd to be 
continu'd to them on the ſame Conditions ; otherwiſe, it is 
transferr'd to others, 

If the Revenue thus held of the Grand Signior exceed 
15000 Aſpers, or 66 Pounds Sterling, they who hold it, are 
not call'd Timariots, but Subaſſi, or Zaims ; and have the 
Adminiftration of Juſtice in the Place, under the Sangiac of 


the Province, 
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The Timariots have different Appointments, from 4 or 
zoo Aſpers ; equal to about 22 Pounds Sterling; to 20000 
Aſpers : But unleſs their Timar exceed 8000 Aſpers, they 
are never oblig'd to march, except when the Grand Signior 
goes in the Army in Perſon 5 on which Occaſion none are 
exempted. _ 3 | ey 

The Origin of the Timariots is referr'd to the firſt Sultans, 
who being Maſters of the Fiets or Lands of the Empire, 
erected them into Baronies or Commanderies; to reward the 
Services of their braveſt Soldiers; and eſpecially to raiſe 
and keep on Foot a Number of Troops without disburſing 
any Money. | 

But it was Sliman II. that firſt eftabliſh'd the Order and 
Diſcipline among theſe Barons, or Knights of the Empire ; 
and by his Order it was, that the Neuber of Horſemen 
each ſhould maintain, was regulated. 

This Body has always been not only exceedingly powerful, 
but great and illuſtrious, throughout all the Empire: But 
Avarice, the ordinary Fault of the Orientals, has occafion'd 
their Declenſion of late Years, | 

The Viceroys and Governors of Provinces manage their 
Matters ſo at Court, that Zimars, even out of their Juriſ- 
diction, are given to their Domeſticks, or to ſuch as will 
give the moſt _— for them. | 

There are two Kinds of Timariots; the one appointed 
by the Porte, the other by the Viceroy of the Country : But 
the Revenues of both are leſs than thoſe of the Zaims, and 
their Equipage and Tents leſs in Proportion, See Zaim. 

Thoſe who have their Patents from the Court, have from 
5 or 6000 Aſpers, to 19999 Aſpers per Annum; if they have 
one Aſper more, they become Zaims. Thoſe who receive 
their Patents from the Viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 Aſpers 

per Aunum. 1 | 

This 2 is better diſciplin'd than that properly call'd 
the Spahis, tho' the Spahis be the neateſt and briskeſt. 
Theſe laſt only fight in Plattoons ; whereas the Zaims and 
Timariots are divided into Regiments, and commanded by 
Colonels, under the Direction of Baſhaws, 

The Baſhaw of Aleppo, when in the Army, is Colonel 
General of this Militia. | 
TIMBER, includes all Kinds of fell'd and ſeaſon'd Woods, 
us'd in the ſeveral Parts of Building ; as Carpentry, Joinery, 
Turnery, &c. See Woor and BUILDING. 
The Kinds of Timber are numerous : We ſhall only men- 


tion ſome of the molt uſual ; from Zvelyn's Sylva, &c. 


as 


endure all Seaſons and Weathers, there is no Wood like it: 
Hence its Uſe in Pales, Shingles, Poſts, Rails, Boards, &c. 
For Water-works it is ſecond to none; and where it lies 
expos'd both to Air and Water, there is none equal to 
It. 

29%. Elm : This fell'd between November and February, is 
all Spine or Heart, and no Sap; and is of ſingular Uſe in 
Places where it is always wet or dry: Its Toughneſs likewiſe 
makes it of Uſe to Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, Sc. nor muſt 
it be omitted, that its not being liable to break and fly in 

Chips, makes it fit for Dreſſers and Planks to chop on. 

3®. Beech : Its chief Uſe is in Turnery, Joinery, Up- 
holſtery, and the like, as being of a clean, white, fine 
Grain, not apt to bend or ſlit : Yet is it ſometimes, eſpeci- 
ally of late, us'd for building Timber; and if it lie conſtant- 
ly wet, is judg'd to out-laſt Oak. 5 

4%. Aſp: Its Uſe is almoſt univerſal : Tis good for 
Building, or other Occaſions where it may lie dry: It 
ſerves the Carpenter, Cooper, Turner, Plough-wright, 
Wheel-wright, Gardener; as alſo at Sea for Oars, Hand- 
Spikes, Oc. re 

55. Fir; commonly known by the Name of Deal, is of 
late much us'd in Building, eſpecially within Doors, for 
Stairs, Floors, Wainfcot, and moſt Works of Orna- 

ment. 

69. Walnut-Tree, is of univerſal Uſe ; excepting for the 
Out- ſides of Buildings: None better for the Joiners Uſe; 
it being of a more curious brown Colour than Beech, and leſs 
ſubje& to Worms. | 

79. ¶heſuut- Tree, next to Oak, is the Timber moſt 
fought for by Joiners and Carpenters : *Tis very laſting. 

89. Service-Tree, us'd in Joinery, as being of a delicate 
Grain, and fir for Curioſities : It alſo yields Beams of con- 
fiderable Bigneſs for Building. ey 

9. Poplar, Abel, and Aſpen, differing very little from 
one another, are much us'd of late inſtead of Fir: They 
look as well, and are tougher and harder. 

10. Alder; much us'd for Sewers or Pipes to convey Wa- 
ter, When always wet it grows hard like a Stone ; but 
where ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it rots imme- 


diately. 
| Felling of Truzzs. 


The Seaſon uſually commences about the End of April; 
in regard the Bark then generally riſes the freelieſt; ſo that 


19. Oak ; the Uſes whereof need no enumerating : To 


ſcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, continually wrt 


to which the ſmearing them with Linſeed Oil, Tat, ot tf 
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where a Quantity of Timber is to be fell & 
ge of qo 


requires it to be done then fc 
Ser kann, 8 e e the Adrant 
However, the Opinions and Prag: 
different, as to tes beſt 2 
vius recommends an Autumnal Fall; other, | 
and January : Cato was of Opinion, that - ki 
bore their Fruit e er fell'd; at leaſt thei. be. 
firſt ripe 5 which falls in with the Sentimer oh | 
In effect, tho Timber unbark'd be ent of Vitro, 
Worms, yet we find the wild Oak bop moſt obnoxious to 
if fell'd too late, when the Sap begins W e. other Kings 
very ſubject to Worins ; whereas 5 be proud, to de 
* _ rifts, nor twins. Mid: Wine it 
t were happy, therefore, it a) ; 
out Bark wt be invented, 13 Tics b Tanning vit 
early, the Timber might be the better ſeafon'g,s ſchd man 
he Ancients had a great Regard to th, 
Moon in the felling their Timber - If rg 
ought, they are theſe : Fell Timber in the Wa 
Days after new Moon: Some ſay, let it be the wy or four 
Pliny orders it to be in the very Article of th 8 5 
which happening in the laſt Day of the Winte I 
be Timber, ſays he, will be immortal, C he eli 
from the 2oth to the 28th Day. Caro, four — ' lay 
Fall. Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th for oo 7 le 
but never in the Increaſe, Trees then aboundin 3 
_ the only Source of Putrifaction. ann 
ome even have a Regard to the Tem 
ws: 7 ; Bang Wind to be low neither Er yen 
ther in froſty, wet, nor dewy Weather : 3 
in ＋ Forcnoon, 5 : ee 
aſtly, ſome Regard is had to the Species: Pi- 
fell'd when it bean bp ſpring ; both as yy. 
beſt, and as the Wood, according to T heophraſtus * 
that Means render'd | 2 
wonderfully durable in Water Elm, 
ſays Mr. Worlidge, is to be fell'd between November and % 
8 1 which On. it 2 ” all Heart ; at leatt, the 
ap will be very inconſiderable: This, he | 
Serſon for felling Aſh. OY 
Some Authors add further, that in felling Tiber Cin 
is to be taken only to cut it into the Pith, and fo to let j 
ſtand till dry; by which Means the Moiſture is evacuated in 
Drops, which would otherwiſe occafion Putrifaction. 


Ape of the 


Rules 2 zl 


mp „ we oa 


FRE 


Seaſoning of Tims, 


After felling, and ſawing it, ſome adviſe it to be lid up 
very dry, in an airy Place, yet out of the Wind and dun, 
at leaſt free from any Extremities of either; And that it 
mayn't decay, but dry evenly, they order it to be dab 
over with Cows Dung, 

Tis not to ſtand upright, but to lie all along, one Per 
over another, only kept apart by ſhort Blocks interpos'd, to 
prevent a certain Mouldineſs, which they are apt to contract 
in Sweating on one another; from which frequently ariſes 1 
kind of Fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy Parts r. 

maining. | | 

Others adviſe Boards, Planks, Ec. to be laid in font | 
Pool, or running Stream for a few Days, to extract the d 
from them, and afterwards to dry them in the Sun or Alt 
By this means, tis faid, they will be prevented from eitie 
chapping, caſting, or cleaving ; but againſt ſhrinking ther 
is no Remedy. Mr. Evelyn particularly recommends ti 
Method for Fir. | | 

Others again, are for burying them in the Earth; ahn 
in Wheat ; and others for ſcorching and wg” them in 
Fire, eſpecially Piles, Poſts, Sc. that are to ſtan either 10 
Water or Earth. | : 

Sir Hugh Platt informs us, that the Veneiaus 


= 


burn and 


ing it round with an Engine, till it has got a hard, bi 
cruſty Coal upon it. 


Preſerving of TiMBER- 


When Boards, c. are dry'd, ſeaſon'd, and fix'd oo 
Places, Care is to be taken to defend and preſerve t q 


contributes much Dur 
The Dutch preſerve their Gates, Portcullices, _ 
Bridges, Sluices, c. by coating them over with 2 c (ot 
of Pitch and Tar, whereon they ſtrew ſmall Pieces d er” 
and other Shells, beaten almoſt to Powder, and Ny ai 
Sea Sands; which incruſts and arms it wonderful!) 
all Aſſaults of Wind and Weather. q bey 
Timber fell'd before the Sap is perfectl) A Fre 
ſubje& to the Worms; to prevent, or cure whic 3 fu 
Iyn gives us the following Secret, as moſt on nts l 
common Sulphur in a Cucurbit, with as much __ gh 
will cover it three Fingers deep; diſtil it to a Dipnel 
is perform'd by two or three Rectifications, Li 


like Oleaginous Marter, 


after 


* — Fat of powder'd Beet-Broth, twice or thrice re- 
b 2 ſame Purpoſe. But the former Method is excellent, 
only it is not to be us'd while the 


5 
I my Degomination of Load, £9c. we ſuppoſe ariſes hence, 


Load. | 
= For the Meaſuring of round Timber; the Practice is 


| to gird the Tree about, in the Middle of the Length, and 
falling the Line twice, to take one Length or Quarter of 
the whole, and account that for the true Side of the Square : 
Then, for the Length, 'tis counted from the But-end of the 
Tree, ſo far up as the Tree will hold half a Foot Girt, as 
| they call it; 7. e. ſo long as the Line, twice folded, is half a 


ook. 

I ks Dimenſions thus taken, the Quantity of Timber is 
had, either by multiplying the Side of the Square into itſelf, 

and that Product by the Length; by the Method of Croſs- 
Multiplication. See Cross-MuLTIPLICA TION. 

Or, more eaſily, and ſpeedily on Gunter's Line, by extend- 
ing the Com aſſes from 12, to the Side of the Square in 
Inches; for that Extent turn'd twice (the ſame Way) from 


| GunTER's Scale. 

Or, better fill, on Coggeſpal/'s Sliding Rule, by ſetting 12 
| on the Girt Line D, to the Length in Feet on the Line C. 
W Then againſt the Side of the Square, on the Girt Line D, 
W taken in Inches, you have on the Line C the Content of the 
Timber in Feet, See Coggeſpall's StIDINe Rule. 
W Note, 19. This Method of meaſuring round Timber, tho 
W common, is yet erroneous ; and the Content found hereby, 
tis demonſtrated, is leſs than the true Content or Meaſure in 
be Ratio of 11 to 14. How to avoid this Error, and mea- 
WE fure it juſtly, we have ſhewn under the Uſe of Coggeſpall's 
WE S:ding Rule. | 

= 22. If the Tree have any great Boughs that are Timber, 
* the Phraſe is, i. e. which will hold Foot girt, they are 
commonly meaſur'd, and added to the reſt: The Solidity 


brings it into Loads. 
. In meaſuring round Timber for Sale, they uſually caſt 
way an Inch out of the Square for the Bark, if Oak; ſo 
bat a Tree 10 Inches ſquare, they only account as if 9; 
A but for Aſh, Elm, Beach, Oc. an Inch is too much. 
Il. For the Meaſuring hewn or ſquared Timber ; the Practice 
to find the Middle of the Length of the Tree, and there 
o meaſure its Breadth, by clapping two Rules, or other 
3 ſtraig it Things, to the Sides of the Tree, and meaſuring 
. the Diſtance between them: In the like Manner they mea- 
® lure the Breadth the other Way. If the two be found un- 
aqua, they add them together, and take half the Sum for 
e true Side of the Square. 
R 9 be Dimenſions thus taken, the Content is found either 
= Croſs.Multiplication, Gunter's Scale, or the Sliding Rule, 
3 after the Manner already directed. 
4 5 he Content divided by 50, gives the Number of Loads, 
ee, if the Timber be unequally fided, this Method of 
Z . Fauring It is erroneous 3; always giving the Content more 
MI 0 the Truth, and the more ſo, as the Difference of the 
eis greater; yet Cuſtom has authoriz'd it. 
. © meaſure ſuch 77ber juſtly, a mean Proportional ſhould 
bound between the unequal Sides; and this Mean be ac- 
$1 ug the Side of the Square. | 
3 Sol the meaſuring of Taper Timber, &c. Timber of other 
a Cubes, Priſms, Pyramids, &c. ; See the Methods 
Y * the Cee SLIDING Rule. 
=, 2 of Skins, is forty Skins. Hæc Civitas ([c, Ceſtric) 
„ | g 
cba de Jorma 45 Litras & tres Tb pellium 


. Uartenorum II., Edw. Conf. 


diſtinguiſh the Degree 


the Length in Feet, will reach to the Content in Feet. See 


WE of the whole being thus found, they divide it by 40, which 


TIM 


Tris, in Falconry: To timber, is to neſtle, ot ths 
4 Neſt, as Birds of 27 do, See * Gs of make 
TimBzks of Ermine, in Heraldry, are the Ranks ot Rows 
of Ermine in Noblemens Coats. See Exmins.. | 
TIMBRE, or Tiuxxn, in Heraldry, the Creſt of an 
Armoury ; or whatever is 27 a-top of the Eſcutcheon, to 
Nobility, either Eceleſiaſtic or 
Secular. See CREST. 


Such is the Papal Tiara, Cardinals Hat, the Croſs, Mitre, 
ronet, Mortier ; and particularly. the Casks or Helmets, 
which the Ancients call d more eſpecially Timbres, from their 
reſembling a kind of Bell without a Clapper, which the 
French. call Timbres ; or becauſe they re-ſounded: like thoſe 
Timbres when ſtruck. This is the Opinion of Loiſeau, who 
op the Word from the Latin, Tintinnabulum. See 

ASR, 

TIME, a Succeſſion of Phænomena in the Univerſe ; or 
a Mode ot Duration, mark'd by certain Periods and Meaſures 
chiefly by the Motion and Revolution of the Sun. See 
Mop and Dux a ron. 

The Idea of Time in the General, Mr. Lock obſerves, we 
acquire by confidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 
out by periodical Meaſures : The Idea of any particular Time 
or Length of Duration, as a Day, an Hour, &c. we acquire 
firſt by obſerving certain Appearances at regular, and, ſeeming- 
ly, equi-diſtant Periods, -” 

Now, by being able to repeat thoſe Lengths or Meaſures 
of Time as often as we will, we can imagine Duration, where 
nothing really endures or exiſts; and thus we imagine to 
Morrow, next Near, £9c. 

Some of the later School Philoſophers define Time to be 
the Duration of a Thing, whoſe Exiſtence is neither without 
Beginning nor End; by which, Time is diſtinguiſh'd from 
Eternity. See ErErniTY. | | 

Ariſtotle and the Peripateticks, define it Numerits motus 
ſecundum prius & poſterius ; or a Multitude of tranſient Parts 
of Motion, ſucceeding each other, in a continual Flux, in the 
relation of Priority and Poſteriority. VVK 

Hence it ſhould follow, that Time is Motion itſelf; or at 
leaſt the Duration of Motion, confider'd as having ſeveral 
Parts, ſome whereof are continually ſucceeding to others: 
But on this Principle, Time, or temporal Duration, would 
not agree to Bodies at reſt, which yet no Body will deny to 
exiſt in Z7me, or to endure for a Time. | | 

Toevade this Inconvenience, the Epicureans and Corpuſcu- 
larians made Trme to be a fort of Flux, different from 
Motion, conſiſting of infinite Parts, continually and imme- 


diately ſucceeding each other, and this from Eternity to 


Eternity; but others directly explode this Notion, as eſta- 
bliſhing an Eternal Being, independant of God. For how 
ſhould there be a Flux, before any thing exiſted to flow? 
And what ſhould that Flux be, a Subſtance or an Accident? 

Time may be diſtinguiſh'd like Place, into Abſolure and 
Relative. See Pl. Ack. | 7 

Abſolute TMs, is Time conſider'd in itſelf, and without 
any relation to Bodies or their Motions. This flows equally, - 
i. e. never proceeds either faſter or ſlower ; but glides on in a 
conſtant, equable Tenor. | h | 

Relative or Apparent TIME, is the ſenſible Meaſure of any 
Duration, by means of Motion. For fince that equable Flux 
of Time does not affect our Senſes, nor is any way im- 
mediately cognizable thereby; there is a Neceſſity for calling 
in the Help of ſome nearly equable Motion to be a ſenſible 
Meaſure, whereby we may determine its Quantity, by the 
Correſpondency of the Parts of this, with thoſe of that. 

Hence, as we judge thoſe Times to be equal, which paſs 
while a moving Body, proceeding with an e Velocity, 
paſſes over equal Spaces; ſo we judge thoſe Tiimes to be equal, 
which flow while the Sun, Moon and other Luminaries per- 
form their Revolutions, which, to our Senſes, are equal, 

But ſince the Flux of Tine cannot be accelerated, nor re- 


tarded; whereas all Bodies move ſometimes faſter and ſlower, 


and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable Motion in all 
Nature: It appears hence to follow, that abſolute Zime 
ſhould be ſomething truly and really diſtinct from Motion. 
For let us ſuppoſe the Heavens and Stars to have remained 
without Motion from the very Creation ; does it hence follow, 
that the Courſe of Time would have been at a Stand? Or, 
rather, would not the Duration of that Quieſcent State be 
ual to the very Time now elapſed ? | 
Since abſolute Time is a Quantity uniformly extended, and 
in its own Nature moſt ſimple ; it hence comes to be repre- 
ſented by Mathematicians, to the Imagination, under the 
moſt ſimple, ſenfible Magnitudes, and particularly right Lines 
and Circles, with which it bears a near Analogy, in reſpe& 
of Geneſis, Similarity, Sc. | 
Tis not, indeed, neceſſary. that Time ſhould be meaſured 
by Motion; any conſtant periodical Appearance in ſeeminoly 
equidiſtant Spaces, as the freezing of Water, the blowing of 
a Plant, £9c. returning at ſet Periods, might do as well. In 
effect, Mr, Lock mentions an American People, who _ 
| eir 
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3 
their Tears by the coming and going away of Birds. See 


PRA Ops. 


Some Authors diſtinguiſh Time into Aſtronomical and | 


Civil. 
Aſtronomical Time, is that taken purely from the Motion 
of the heavenly Bodies, without any other regards. 

Civil Time, is the former Time accommodated to Civil Uſes; 
and form'd and _ into Tears, Months, Days, Qc. 
See Day, Mod rn, WEER, Vzar, Oc. 0 

In this Senſe, Time is the Subject of Chronology. See 
CuRON OL OE. 

Ti ux, in Mufic, is an Affection of Sound, whereby we 
denominate it Jong or ſhort, with regard to its Continuity in 
the ſame Degree of Tune. See SounD. 

Time and Tune are the great K of Sound, on 
whoſe Difference, or Proportions, Muſic depends: Each has 
has its ſeveral Charms; Where the Time, or Duration of the 
Notes is equal, the Differences of Tune alone are capable to 
entertain us with endleſs Pleaſure, See Tuxx. 

And of the Power of Time alone, i. e. of the Pleaſures 
ariſing from the various Meaſures of long and ſhort, ſwift 
and {low ; we have an Inſtance in the Drum, which has no 
Difference of Notes, as to Tune. See DR Uu, Acctnr, Oc. 

Time, in Muſic, is confider'd, either with reſpect to the 
abſolute Duration of the Notes, i. e. the Duration conſider' d 
in every Note by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external Motion 

foreign to the Maſie ; in reſpect to which, the Compoſition is 
ſaid to be quick, or /{ow : or it is confider'd, with reſpect to 
the relative Quantity or Proportion of the Notes compared 
with one another. See NoTE. | | 

The Signs or Characters by which the Time of Notes is 
repreſented, are ſhewn under the Article, ChHARACTERS 27: 
Maſe; where the Names, Proportions, £9c. are alſo ex- 

reſs'd. | 

E A Semi-breve, for Inſtance, is mark'd to be equal to two 
Minims, a Minim to two Crotchets, a Crotchet to two Qua- 
vers, ſoon, and {till in a duplicate Ratio, i. e. in the Ratio of 
2 : 1. Now, where the Notes reſpe& each other, thus, 7. e. 
where they are in this Ratio; the Muſic is {aid to be in 
Duple, i. e. double or common Time. | | 

When the ſeveral Notes are Triple each other, or in the 
' Ratio 3: 1; that is, when the Semi-breve is equal to three 
Minims, the Minim to three Crotchets, c. the Muſic 
is {aid to be triple T ime. 

Now, to render this Part as fimple as poſſible, the Propor- 
tions already ſtated among the Notes, are fix'd and invariable ; 
and to expreſs the Proportion of 3: 1, a Point (.) is added 
on the right Side any Note, which is deem'd equivalent to 
Half of it; and by this means a pointed Semi-breve O-; be- 
comes equal to three Minims, &c. ſo of the reſt. 

From hence ariſe ſeveral other Ratios conſtituting new 


Kinds of triple Time; as 2: 3 and 3: 4, Cc. but theſe 


Mr. Malcolm obſerves, are of no real Service, and are not per- 
ceived without a painful Attention. For the Proportions of 
the Times of Notes, to afford us Pleaſure, muſt be ſuch 
as are not difficultly r on which account, the onl 

Ratios fit for Muſic, beſides that of Equality, are the Double 
and Triple. | 

Common or duple TIME, is of two Species; the Firſt, 
when every Meaſure is equal to a Semi-breve, or its Value in 
any Combination of Notes of a leſſer Quantity. 

he Second, where every Bar is equal to a Minim, or its 
Value in lefler Notes. The Movements of this Kind of 
Meaſure are various; but there are Three common Diſtincti- 
ons; the firſt /ow, fignify'd at the beginning by the Mark 
C; 8 brisk, ſignify d by C; the third very quick, 
ſignify hr 
* 354 that flow, brisk and quick is, is very uncertain, 
and only to be learnt by Practice. The neareſt Meaſure we 
know of is to make a Quaver the Length of the Pulſe of a 
good Watch; then, a Crotchet will be equal to two Pulſes, a 
Minim to four, and the whole Meaſure or Semi-breve to eight. 
This may be reputed the Meaſure of brisk Time ; for the 
ow, tis as long again, and the 2 only half as long. 

The whole Meaſure, then, of common Time, is equal to 
a Semi- breve or a Minim: But theſe are variouſly ſub- divided 
into Notes of leſs Quantities, See Mx AsURE. 

Now to keep the Time equal, we make uſe of a Motion of 
the Hand or Foot, thus: Knowing the true Time of a 
Crotchet, we ſhall ſuppoſe the Meaſure or Bar actually ſub- 
divided into four Crotchets for the firſt Species of common 
Time; then the Half Meaſure will be two Crotchets; there. 
fore, the Hand or Foot being up, if we put it down with the 
very beginning of the firſt Note or Crotchet, and then raiſed 
with the Third; and then down to begin the next Meaſure: 
this is call'd beating of Time. of 

By Practice, we get a Habit of making this Motion very 
equal, and conſequently of dividing the Meaſure or Bar into 
equal Parts, up and down ; as alſo of taking all the Notes 
in the juſt Proportion, ſo as to begin and end them preciſely 
with the beating. In the Meaſure of two Crotchets, we beat 


down the firſt, and the ſecond up, Some call each Half of 


[ 2160 


dence : The greateſt Part of 


the Meaſure in common Tine, 4 Time, g. 
this the Mode or Meaſure of % Tb and ace all 


Meaſure, ed Times, or th Du 


Again, ſome mark the Meaſure of t 
2 or 2, fignifying it to be equal to two Now os 75 q 
| our 


make a Semi-breve ; and ſome mark it 1 
For Triple T1ms ; ſee Trirry 1 Qren, 
Tims in Fencing, There are three Kinds of 7; 
of the Sword ; that of the Foot, and that of the we that 
= 2 or * perceived out of their — J. 
only to be confider ; { 
ak Cs Appeals or Fah to e 


Tims ia Grammar Tax; 
Time in Mechanicks ae 

Periodical Time in Aſtronomy See Pinion 
Equation of TiME . 


Timz-Keeper, or TIME-Aſeaſure. See 

TIN, a hirn Metal, ſofter than Silver, ” fe th 
= 5 15 Mr * T * 

e Chymiſts, Sc. hold Zin an imperfe 
rated of wh different Seeds, vis. that Silver a he 
Lead; which renders it a kind of Compound of 2 
— it is 3 found in La, and Silver Muna 
in, however, has alſo its proper Mines, of which 0 

Counties of Cornwal and Devonſhire are an abundant M 
; the Tin conſumed in Ears 
is ate from thence ; and Cambien even ſuppoſes th 
Abundance of Tin in thoſe two Provinces, to have given the 
original Denomination Br1itazz to the whole Country. In the 
Syrian and Chaldee, Tin is call'd Bragmanac ; the Primitize 
whereof is Bratmam or Britman, whence Britain, 

The principal Characters or Properties of Tin, enumerated 
by Boerhaave, are, That it is the lighteſt of all Metals: iery 
little ductile or elaſtic ; the moſt £6ble and volatile of al 
Metals ; ſcarce difloluble by Acids, unleſs the weaker Sorts; 


and eaſily and intimately miſcible with other Metals, the Du MARS 7 
lity whereof becomes diminiſh'd by ſuch Mixture, | 
he ſame Author concludes, that Sulphur is a prevailing f 
Ingredient in Tin, and deduces ſeveral of its particular p- | 
rties therefrom, He adds, that could the Metal be per. V 
fectly purged of this heterogeneous Sulphur, tis probable i AM 5 
would be found no other than Silver. 0 
Several Authors had before noted a great Conformity, in 6 
divers Particulars, between the two Metals; as, that bot 8 


grow bitter when diſſolved by Acids; that when fuſed t. 
22 there is ſcarce any ſeparating them again, not eien 
y Lead. Add, that Mr. Boyle and others, give us fer 
Inſtances of Silver being actually procured in conſiderable 
Quantity from Tin Ore. See SILVER. | 
Yet ſome Naturaliſts judge the Analogy greater beten 
Tin and Lead; and contend that Tin is only Lead, under 
leſs Degree of Coction; but if there be ſome Marks d 
Agreement between them, there are as you of Diſagreement, 
The Calx of Lead, for inſtance, eafily fuſes and vitris 
but that of Tin not without the laſt Difficulty : If Tin ad 
Lead be mix d by a vehement Fire, a vehement Colluctio 
enſues, and they both run into a Calx: Add, that Tin it 
eaſily revivified ; but Lead with great Labour. See Lean. 
The Method of getting, preparing, &c. the Tin in the 
Corniſh Mines, much the beſt and moſt confiderable in the 
World; is given us in the Philoſophical Tranſaftiors. 
The . of the Tin. Mines is very hard and diffcut 
not only by reaſon of the great Depth which the Veins 
deſcend to, even as low as 50 Fathom ; but alſo becauſe ti 
Rocks, through which Paſſages are frequently to be cu, r 
often ſo hard, that the Workman can't dig a Foot in a Wert 
Nor is the ſoft, ſhaking Earth found in the Tin Mins, i 
leſs inconvenient to the Workmen ; both o reaſon 0 — 
malignant Vapours it exhales, and of the Currents & ®' 
often met withal therein : all theſe Diſadvantages wh 
render it impracticable for the Workmen to hold it 2 
four Hours together. _— 
The mineral Stones or Glebe being dug and draw" © 7 
the Mine, is there broke into Pieces with large 2 " ; 1 
then brought to a Stamping Mill, where tis ſti ere 
ſmaller with Stampers, much like thoſe of Paper 


h 
and the Water paſſing through it waſhes away the cart) 
Parts, leaving * 


e Metallic ones behind: The Loti® ® K 
peated twice, to make the better Separation. Plates nd 
This done, they dry it in a Furnace on Iron And 
rind it very fine in a Craſing Mill; then waſh 14 Rick x 
a: it: In this State, the metallic Matter is call 
2 ack Tin. : f ; Y | aun it 
To convert it into Tin, i. e. into ai Tin, the) 1 
to a Furnace or blowing Houſe; where, d "ith th 
Charcoal Fire, kept up by huge Bellows . renal 
Water, it is melted ; after it has paſs'd all theſe Fs Th 
and is become cold, they forge 1t ; which is the 
done to it in the Works. 


| r Scoria ſcumm'd off the Tin in Fuſion, 
The Dro 5 with freſh Ore, runs into Metal; and 
being M4 ſalty, l. e, the Marter waſh'd and ſeparated 
my the Metal in the Mill, being thrown up in Heaps, after 
from Six or Seven Years, they fetch it over again, and it 
| e ood Tin as any of that of Germany. 
I& men diſtinguiſh ſeveral Kinds of Tin; as 
Mor Tin, which is the beſt Sort, a Fool whereof, weighs 80 
nds ; and Aline-Tin, which is the next, a Fool thereof 
| Fo ding about 32 or 30 Pounds. The 7 in got from the ſoft, 
0 rth, they call Pryan Tin, to diſtinguiſh it from 
1 ot from the Stones, which is better by almoſt Half. 

Tho Pounds of black Tin, when melted, yield about one 
1 a Curioſity in theſe Corniſh Mines, which the 
| Lover of Natural Hiſtory will be pleas d to hear; and ttis 
this: That in digging, at the Depth of 40 or 50 Fathoms, 
they frequently meet with large Trees, {till entire. See Su- 


TERRANEOUS. | i 
(lil iren, in his Natural Hiſtory, goes back as far as the 


o great Antiquity, they who believe that the Mines, when 
exhauſted of their Ore or Mineral Matter, renew and fill 
again in courſe of Time, will ſoon ſolve the Difficulty, b 
ſuppoſina, that in the firſt Working of theſe Mines, theſe 
res had been let down to ſerve as Props and Pillars. See 
vok. | 
i there are other People will think this Renewal of the 
Mines itſeit a Difficulty as great as the former. However, 
bhat the former Author adds, vis. that in ſome Places in the 
lines, they likewiſe find Pick-axes, Sc. with wooden Shafts, 
WE as alſo — Nails, and even a Medal of Domitian, ſeems to 
W countenance the Opinion. See Mine. | 
W The Chymiits call Tu, Jupiter: But from what Analogy 
W between the Metal and the Planet, we leave them to explain. 
ee JUPITER. ] | 
By the Analyſes made of this Metal, they hold it com- 
unded of Earth, Sulphur, a metallic Salt, and Mercury. 
W The chief chymical Preparations from Tin, are Salt of Tin, 
W Flower of Tin, and Diaphoretic of Tin. 

& Sar of Tin, or of Jupiter, is Tin calcined ; and diftill d 
W Vinegar pour'd thereon ; from which, by means of Fire, and 
W then of a cool Place wherein 'tis put, a very white Salt is 
W drawn. See SALT. 
| Flower of Tin, is a kind of white Coſmetic, or Paint, 
Wfor the Complexion ; drawn with Sal Ammoniac, by means of 
Sublimation. See FLOWER. 
= Diaphoretic of TI x, is fine Tin, and Regulus of Antimony 
relted, firſt together, and then both with Salt-petre, Whence, 
ter various Lotions, is drawn a Powder, held to be ſove- 
Wraign ainſt various Diſeaſes. 
= Crs of Tin, is a white Powder, procured from Tin, 
vbereof a Fucus is made, call'd Span White. 

This Ceruſs is not made with Vinegar, as that of Lead is; 
ut with the Urine of a young Perſon : The Powder is alſo 
Wuſcd to colour Del Ware. 

= Cx of Tin, is what we properly call Bezoardicum Joviale. 
ee BrzoarDICUM. | | 
WE [x of Glaſs, is what we properly call Biſmuth. See 
DISMUTH. | 

= tor the uſe of Tin in the Compoſition of Pewter ; ſee 


writs, 
Method of Afſaying TiN. 


0 find whether Tin be ſoft and ductile, or harſh and 
Witte; there are two Kinds of Aſſays; the Firſt, is by put- 
as the 777; in a hot, braſs Mould, and there melting it. If 
e Metal be harſh, it will be taken out heavier xc, ke A ; 
berwiſe it will be lighter, The Second, is by caſting the 
eeled 727 into a little Mould, made of the Thunder-ftone. 
bis Mould has a little Canal of moderate Length, which 
ducts the Matter into a Cavity, capable of containing half 
Z Billiard Ball: If the Tin be harſh, it appears whitiſh 
Wards the Entry of the Mould, otherwiſe 'tis tinged ſuper- 
7 with a very faint, bluiſh Brown. 

5 IINCTURE or Effence, in Pharmacy and Chymiſtry, a 
S * of the finer and more volatile Parts of a mixt 
made by means of a proper Menſtruum diſſolving the 
. See MEnsTRUuM and e 

S. MNCTURE is particularly applied to the Extraction, or 
UT * of a Colour from a mixt, and the Impreſſion it 
* in a Liquor, or Menſtruum which takes away a Part 
V pureſt Subſtance, and by that means becomes a ſharer 
* Th olour, Virtues, &&c. | 

=. _ Pharmacy, we have Cephalic Tinctures, Antiſcor- 
=. #725, Stomachic Tinctures, Anticholic Tiuctures, 
[ Seating Tinctures, Cc. | 

F 8 drawn from Roſes, from Corals, Cc. See 
= ke a Ticture, the Matter is uſually bruiſed, put 
Mats, and the Menſtruum, which 3 is 


( #17 } 


Deluge to place them there; but without having recourſe to 


TIN 


: ated on it, to the Height of two or thres 
Fingers above it. Then the Glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for Digeſti- 
on, in a Sand Heat —__ or five Hours, till the Spirit is 


Spirit of Wine, 


well impregnated, and 
Dicks rION. 

Thus are Tinct᷑ures of odoriferous Vegetables, as Cinnamon, 
Sc. drawn; and the ſame Menſtruum ſerves for thoſe of 
Metals and Minerals. 

The Tinctures of Metals, ſo much talk'd of by the 
Chymiſts and Alchymiſts, are not proper Tinctures; they 
are only Diſſolutions, wherein the Metal is divided and atte- 
nuated to a greater Degree, than it is in its natural and 
ordinary Diſſolvent. 

It the Zincture were irreductible; that is, if the Metal 
were diſſolv d to ſuch a Degree, as that it could not be brought 
back again into Metal ; or, which comes to the ſame, if the 
Principles which compoſe it were diſunited, it would be what 
the Chymiſts have ſo long and ſo earneſtly wiſh'd for, and 
ſought with ſuch infinite Pains, eſpecially with regard to Gold ; 
the Irreductille Tinfture whereof, is what ſhould be call'd 
Aurum Potabile. See Gor p. | 

But no ſuch Tincture has ever yet been diſcover'd : The 
Potahle Gold in uſe among us, being only Gold extreamly 
divided; and the Caſe is the ſame with the Tinctures of 
other Metals. See METAL and MINERAL. | 

The Intention of metalline Tinctures, is to rarify and 
extend the Sulphur of the Metal as much as poſſible; and ſo 
render the fix'd and earthy Parts, as ſubtle and volatile as 
may be: If they are deſigned to be of Uſe in Medicine, 
rm harmleſs and agreeable Intermedium is to be uſed, See 

TEEL, 

The Sed nc give the Name of Grand Mineral Tincture 
to the Philoſophers Stone ; from an Opinion, that all which 
is required to that Operation, is to give the Colour or 


as received a high Colour, See 


Zincture of Gold to fix'd Mercury. SeePnit.osopnrtrs Stone. 


Marble, Alabaſter and Bones, receive Tiuctures from Lixi- 
viums, and ſharp Juices ; and Mr. Boyle thinks there is reaſon 


to hope the ſame may be done of precious Stones; Rock 


Cryſtal, tis certain, is tinged by Subterraneous Juices ; ſo is 
_— itſelf, See STONE. | 
n the Memoirs of the French Academy, mention is made 


of certain Liquors, e. gr. Salts drawn from Wheat, which will 


extract Tinctures, even out of ſome precious Stones. Tis 
added, they are the more capable of producing this Effect, 


as they give a greater Degree of Redneſs to the Solution of 


Vitriol. 

TiNncTURE is alſo applied by the Heralds, to the Colours 
in an Eſcutcheon, or Coat of Arms; under which may be 
likewiſe reduced the two Metals, Or and Argent, becauſe often 
repreſented by Yellow and White. See CoLovk and METAL. 

'TINEA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe call'd by the Arabic 
Writers Sa-afati, and in Eugliſh uſually a ſcall à Head. 

The Tinea is a Diſeaſe of the Leprous Kind: Authors 
uſually reckon three Species of it, vis. a dry, moiſt, and 
lupinous; which, in reality, are only ſo many Degrees of 
the ſame Diſeaſe, See LEPRA. | 

Turner defines it an Ulcer arifing in the Heads of Chil- 
dren, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline Humour, which 
preying on the Cutaneous Glands, in Time deſtroys their 

exture. | 

In the firſt Stage it is cover'd with white, dry, ſcurfy, or 
ſquammous Matter: In the ſecond the ſubjacent Fleſh ap- 
pears granulated : And in the third it is ulcerous. 

It has its Name Tinea, Moth, from the Similitude of the 
Holes eat by that Inſe& on Paper, &9c. f 

The internal Remedies proper for the Tinea, are Mercuri- 
als, proper Cathartics, and Dietetics, or Edulcorants; and 
ſometimes a Salivation, eſpecially by Unction, has been effi- 
cacious, after all other Methods have prov'd vain. The Ex- 
ternals are Fomentations made of Roots of Oxylapathum, 
Birthwort, Horſe-Radiſp, Mormævood, &c. boil'd in Water 
and ſtrain'd; to which are added, Spirits of Wine campho- 
rated, Sc. Liniments of Hogs Lard, white Precipitate Mer- 
curial Ointments, with powder'd Brimſtone ; and ſometimes 
Powder of Roman and white Vitriol, red Precipitate, &c. 

TIN. Glaß, a mineral Matter, white, ſmooth, and, as to 
Appearance, reſembling Zin; but hard, ſharp, brittle, and 
diſpos'd into ſhining Scales, as it were Pieces of Glaſs, 
whence its Name. See MINERAL. 

Tin-Glaſs is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Z:ſmmnth. 
See BiemurH. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melt- 
ed Tin, or with Zin reduc'd to a very fine Leaf. 


beaten T1, the whole Bigneſs of the Glaſs ; apply'd and 
faſten'd thereto by means of Quickfilver, See For I¹ATING 
and Looxinc-Glaſs. 

Kettles, Saucepans, and other Kitchen Utenfils, are 7in1'4 
with melted Tin; and Locks, Bits, Spurs, Sc. with Leaf 
Tin by Help of Fire, 

The Plumbers uſe to tin or whiten their Sheets of Lead; 
in order to which they have a tinning Furnace, fill'd with 
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hold up the Sheets over the Fire to heat; and the Tin- leaves 
being laid over them, as faſt as the Sheets grow hot, and the 
Tin melts, they fix it on by rubbing and ſtretching it with 
Tow and Rofin. See PLUuBERx. 

TINNITUS Auris, Tingling of the Ear, a Diſeaſe 

retty frequent in the Ear, conſiſting in the Perception of a 
ur, which is not, or, at leaſt, which is not external. 

This Perception is occafion'd by the beating of an Artery in 
the Ear, by an Inflammation, or Abſceſs of the Tympanum or 
Labyrinth, by the Admiſfion of foreign Bodies, by Commo- 
tions of the Cranium, Blows on the Far, Sc. Extraordinary 
and irregular Motions of the Animal 
to occafion the Tinnitus, as we find in Deliriums, Phrenſies, 
Vertigos, Sc. The Tingling of the Ear is one of the Di- 
agnoſtic Signs of the Plague. 

TIP-ſtaves, or Baſtons, are the Wardens of the Fleer's 
Officers, attending the King's Courts, with a painted Staff, 
for the taking into Cuſtody ſuch Perſons as are committed 
by the Court ; and to attend ſuch Priſoners as go at large by 
Licence. See BasToN. 

By this Name al ſo are the Judges Officers call'd, who car- 
ry a Rod, or Staff, ip with 
ſuch Priſoners, as are either committed or turn'd over at the 
7 Chambers. See VERS k. 

IRE, or, as the Seamen pronounce it, TER ER, of Guns, 
is a Rank of Guns plac'd along upon a Ship's Side, either 
above upon Deck, or below ; the former of which are call'd 
the upper Tire, the latter the lover Tire. See Shir. 

TITANS, in the ancient Mythology, the Sons of Manius, 
or Cælus, and Veſta, i. e. of Heaven and Earth, according to 
Heſiod and Apollodorus; or, which comes to the ſame Thing, 
of Ather and Earth, according to Hyginus, 

Apollodorus reckons five Titans, Oceanus, Cæus, Hyperion, 
Crius, and OR ; all elder Brothers of Saturn: yginus 
reckons fix, all, except Hyperion, different from the former; 


their Names, ZBriareus, Gyges, Steropes, Atlas, Hyperion, 


and Ptolns ; but he ſeems to include the hundred.handed 
Giants in the Number, which Apollodorus, and the Genera- 
lity of Mythologiſts, diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 

Culus, by the ſame Wife, Veſta, had Briareus, Gyges, and 
Cottus, the hundred-handed Giants, and had chain'd them up 
in Tartarus: Veſta, the Earth, their Mother, reſenting this 
Treatment, rais'd the Titans againſt their Father, her Huſ- 
band: All, excepting Oceanus, made War upon him, and 
dethron'd him, ſetting up Saturn in his Place, 

Saturn, it ſeems, prov'd no more favourable to them than 
his Father; but continu'd the Giants in their Priſon. 

Upon this, Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn; ſerving him 
as he had done (Mus; and reſcu d the three Giants; who 
afterwards pos of great Service to him in the War the 
Tirans wag'd againſt him. 

This War laſted ten Years ; but at length the Titans were 
vanquiſh'd; Jupiter remain'd in peaceable Poſſeſſion of Hea- 
ven, and the Titaus were bury'd under huge Mountains 
thrown on their Heads. | | 

Hyginus gives another Origin of the Titans: He derives 'em 
from Titan, Saturn's elder Brother, by Cælus and Veſta; who, 
tho* preſumptive Heir of Heaven, yet finding his Father 
and Mother more inclin'd for Saturn than him, ſurrender'd 
to him his Right of Succeſſion, on Condition he ſhould not 
bring up any Male Child, that the Empire of Heaven might 
revert to his own Iflue the Titans. 

But Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto having been afterwards 
ſav'd by the Artifice of Oys; Titan and his Sons, the Titans, 
made War on Saturn, vanquiſh'd, and impriſon' d him: 
Thus he continu'd in the Power of his Enemies, till Jupiter 
being grown up, made War on the Titans, and deliver'd his 


Father. 


F. Pezron, in his Antiquity of the Celtæ, makes them the 


ſame with the Titans in Mythology; and their Princes the 
fame with the Giants in Scripture : He adds, that the Word 
Titan is perfect Celtic, and derives it from Tit, Earth, and 
Den or Ten, Men: And hence the Greeks call them very 
properly Tue, J. 4. Terrigene, Earth. born. 

he Word Titan is alſo us'd by the Poets for the Sun; in 
which Caſe it is likewiſe Cæltic; only of another Etymolo- 
30 being form'd from ti, Houſe, or Habitation, and ran, 

ire. 


Heſychius obſerves, that the Word Titan is likewiſe us'd 
for Sodomite : He adds, further, that *tis one of the Names 
of Antichriſt; in which Senſe it muſt be wrote Teiran in 
Greek, to contain the Numeral Letters of 666 ; which in 
the Apocalypſe xiii. 18. is the Number of the Beaſt. 

TITE, or Ticar : The Seamen ſay a Ship is tite, when 
ſhe is ſo ſtaunch as to let in but very little Water. This 
is known by the Smell of the Water pump'd out ; for if 
ſhe let in little, it will always ſtink ; otherwiſe nor. 

TITHES, or Tyrns, TEN THS, Decime, Dixmes, the 
tenth Part of all Fruits, both Prædial, Perſonal, and Mix'd; 
allotted to the Clergy for their Maintenance, Sce Favuir, 


Crnncy, Oc. 
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live Coal, at the two Sides whereof two Men are plac'd, who 


3 are alſo found 


ilver, and take Charge of 


of all he ſhould poſſeſs; not to 


Money, in which Caſe he was to add a Fifth to it, and carry 


Of T7:rhes there are three K; | ** 
prog vg ors accruing from de 
rade 4 
eee avigation, and 1 of * Lib 
20. Prædial Tithes, which ariſe «; 
hs Ys as Corn, Hay, er B 
or from the Fruits of Trees; as Ap 2 4 Hemp, & 
Cherries or from the Fruits of Gardens 9 Pears Un; ; 
3% Miæt Tithes, which are ſuch as ariſe © UREnu, 
other Animals fed with the Fruits of he Beal 
Miu Wooll, Lambs, Calves, Fowls, & ag 4 Cleeſe 
Prædial Tithes, again, are either great e Mixr. * 
great Tithes are thoſe of Corn, Hay, a * ſnail: The 
Tithes are thoſe of Flax, &c. which ace — W. y ſmall 
of Wooll, Milk, Cheeſe, L bd; and tho 
whi 


. ambs Fer 
mir d. See PARSON, REctos, Viean, 2,86 ich ar 
bu 0 


The Cuſtom of giving or payins 7. 

— Cen. xiv. 2. pos. * bb the Te "pry 
the Spoils he had taken from the four Kings he h 40 d, 
= _ es gr 2 . fers makes a Vow at Berks fads 

a ? 0 
1 > tne Riches he ſhall gather in that n 
But theſe Zithes were free an 

differ'd in divers other Reſpect from 197 5 nd, delde 
call d Tirhes : What Melchiſegech receiv d * * 
+ wag of the Spoils, not of Abrahan's Poſſefion . 5 
this once, not annually ; and beſide, not as Mains 5 
which Melchiſcaech wanted not, but as Homage: ry. 
this was onl from one Prieſt to another: * ** 
not only a Frieft in his Loins, but was 4 Prieft hi 2 
And as to Jacob, who was allo a Prieſt, what he 4 
the Effect of a Vow, voluntarily taken, to offer the Tenk 


any other Prieſt, but to Gol 


—=— 2 Altar. 
the was firſt legally enjoin'd b 04, xi 
That Legiſlator oblig'd the Iſraelites to ſeveral Kir 
Tithes; as, 19, The firſt Tithe, N 8 N. 
wrap Be Sn = Fe given - the Zevites : This wan 
en till after the ati . 
2 Levers i ion call'd mann had been made, 
2%. The ſecond Tithe was a tenth Part of the nine r. 
maining after Payment of the firſt Tithe. Tus tle 4 
ſet apart in each Family; and the Maſter of the Family va 
oblig'd to carry it to 2 and to ſpend it there; 0, 
in Caſe he could not, he was to redeem it, or convert it ins 


8 5. 
e 


the Money to Feruſalen, The Rabbins ſay, that if be did 
not redeem it himſelf, thai is, if he did not ſubſlitute his 
own Money in lieu of it, but fold it to another, he wa only 
requir'd to carry the bare Price to Ferujalem, without ay 


Addition. | 

30. The Tithe of the Tithe, was the tenth Part of il it 
Tithes that had been given the Zevites by the People; forth 
Levires, after they had got all their 77 es of the People, d. 
vided it into ten Parts; and in their Turn, gave a 7itlt 0 
the Prieſts, 

This Tithe the Rabbins call wyrn-117, the Oblationd 
the T:rh, or WyynomnM wh, Tithe of Tithe, or Sv 100 
wyn, the Tithe of ſandtify'd Things. — And this th 
Zevites were oblig'd to carry to the Temple; the reſt was 
re ſerv'd for their own Subſiſtence. 

4. The Tithe of the third Tear, was another Kind d 
Tithe, not much different from the ſecond Title, exceptin 
that it was leſs troubleſome, by Reaſon they were not oblg 
to carry it to Zeruſalem, Every ſeventh Year God appointed 
the Ground ſhould lie and reſt, nor ſhould the Owners el 

ather the Fruits which it produc'd ſpontaneoully : hat 
ear, therefore, they paid no Tirhe, but only the fix fr- 
ceding ones. See SA BBATR. | 

Now, every third of theſe fix Tears, i. e. on the thich 
and the fixth, they rais'd, as uſually, the firlt Tie; u 
after that a ſecond. --- But this ſecond they did not cay® 
Feruſalem either in Kind or in Money; but kept it N 
to be ſpent by the Levites, the Strangers, the Fatherlek,1 
the Widows of the Place, Dent. xiv. 28, 29. 1 

This was alſo call'd the Tithe of the Porr, and 2 
Tithe; and theſe third Tears it was paid on, were clot 
7 ithe-Years. : be Re 

All theſe Tirhes amounted to above one Sixth of de f 
venue of each Perſon : For if, for Inſtance, à 5 14 
Family reap'd 6000 Meaſures of Wheat, and ! 
taken away for the firſt Fruits or Oblation, 
5900 left: From this 5900, taking away the . oli 
there remain'd 5310, the Tenth whereof is 555 f. 
being taken, leaves 477 for the Proprietor; den cc 
28 has given 1121, vis. 121 more than 8 
whole. : 

Of the 590 which the Zevites receiv'd for the the 
59 went to he Prieſt for the Tithe of Tithe; oo ; 
were left 53x for their own Subſiſtence, and tha 


Families, The 


e niſte 


all further explain'd in the T Hama, 
2 Books of 7. hes, the Book of Bene- 
abe , in the Commentaries of Zartenora, Maimo- 
diQtions, f belomob Farrhi, in Scaliger, Amama, Seiden, 
oe ur, Quenſteea, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cune- 
Pr ndwin, Leidekker, &c. ; TR 
Under the new Law, tis not Jeſus Chriſt that eſtabliſh'd 
U 4s 'ewas God himſelf did it under the old Law by 
Tubes © y of Moſes: The Chriſtian Prieſts, and the Mi- 
t af che Altar of the new Covenant, liv'd, at firſt, 


f the Alms and Oblations of the Devout. See On- 
00 


rs 
wholly © " 
33 Times the Laity gave a certain Portion of their 
N 3 to the Clergy, but voluntarily, and not out of any 
. or Obligation: The firſt Inſtances we have of it, 
| = the IVth and Vth Centuries, : 
a his Gift was call'd Tithe; not that it was really a tenth 
part of their Income, or near ſo much; but only in Imitati- 
gk the Tithes of the old Law. : : . 
Fa the following Age, the Prelates in their Councils, in 
air with the Princes, made an _—_ Law to the Pur- 
and oblig'd the Laity to give a tull renth Part of their 
| ae their Fruits, &c. to the Eccleſiaſticks. | 
W This the Church enjoy d without Diſturbance for two or 
bree Centuries 3 but in the VIIIth Century the Laity got 
| hold of Part of theſe Tithes, either by their own Authority, 


or by Grants and Donations of the Princes ; and appropriated 


heir own Uſes. See AppROPRIATION. 
l | abs — afterwards they reſtor'd them, or apply'd them 
1 cd the founding of Monaſteries or Chapters; and the Church 


* at leaſt tacitely, to this Reſtitution. 

25 3 5 the third 8 of Lateran, held under AMex- 
WS 1c It. commanded the Laymen to reſtore all the Tithes 
WS they yet held, to the Church, 

W 1 1215, the fourth Council of Lateran, held under Fyno- 
cen Ill. moderated the Matter a little; and, without ſaying 
. any thing of the Tithes which the Laity _ poſſe ſs'd, 
W forbad them to 13 or take any more for the future. 
Ha. Paolo, in his Treatiſe de materia Beneficiaria, is of 
W Opinion, that the Cuſtom of paying Tirhes under the 
new Law, began in Fance; and affirms, that there are no 
inſtances of it before the VIIlth and IXth Centuries : But 


W held in 585, tis ſaid expreſsly, that the Chriſtians had a 
y be Tine 5 inviolate that aw of God, whereby Tithe 
oc all their Fruits was enjoin'd to be given to holy Places, 


fen 
3 1 effect, Origen, Hom. Xl. on Numb. thinks, that the old 
aus of Moſes, touching the firſt Fruits and Tithes, both 
of Cattle, and of the Fruits of the Earth, are not abro- 
BE gated by the Goſpel ; but ought to be obſerv'd on their 
ancient footing. of 
orders Tithe to be paid to the Miniſters of the Church ac- 
WT cording to the Law of God, and the immemorial Cuſtom ot 
the Chriſtians, and that upon Penalty of Excommunication; 
W which is the firſt Penalty we find impos'd on ſuch as would 
not pay Tithe. 

Gn theſe Grounds it is that many among the modern 
8 Clergy hold their Tithes to be Jure Divino. 
| Others, on the contrary, plead, that the Recompence to 
be given Church Miniſters, is differently ordain'd by God, 
according to the Differences he has put between his two 
great Diſpenſations, the Law and the Goſpel: Under the Law 
be gave them Tithes; under the Goſpel, having left all Things 
in his Church to Charity, and Chriſtian Freedom, he has given 
We them only what ſhall be given them freely, and in Charity : 
That the Law of Tithes is in Force under the Cone all the 
WE Proteſtant Divines, except ſome 2 the Zngliſh, deny; 
bor tho' Hire to the Labourer be of moral and perpetual 
A [night yet the ſpecial Kind of Hire, the Tenth, can be of 
WE "2 Night or Neceſſity, but to the ſpecial Labour for which 
WE God ordain'd it: That ſpecial Labour was the Levitical and 
WE Ceremonial Service of the Tabernacle, Numb. xviii. 21, 31. 
WE which was aboliſh'd ; the Right therefore of the ſpecial 
Hire muſt be aboliſh'd too. 
That Tithes were Ceremonial, is evident from their not 
being given to the Levires till they had been firſt offer'd as a 
Have Offering to the Lord, v. 24, 28. 7 
. He, then, who by the Law brings Tithes into the Goſpel, 
= ings in likewiſe a Sacrifice and an Altar; without which, 
Ties, by the Law, were unſanctify'd and polluted, v. 32. 
WE And therefore were never thought of in the firſt Chriſtian 


fines, till Ceremonial Altars and Oblations had been brought 
ck. 


at 
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ws The Jews themſel ves, ever ſince their Temple was de- 
_ roy d, tho they have Rabbies and Teachers of the Law, 
Pay no Tiches, as having no proper Levites to whom, 
Altar whereupon, to hallow them; which argues, that 
eeeus themſelves never look d on Tirbes as Moral, but 

1 merely Ceremonial, Add, that Tithes were not allow'd to 
|: the Priefts and Levites merely for their Labours in the Ta- 
cle; but in Conſideration of this likewiſe, that they 
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be muſt be miſtaken ; for in the 2d Council of Matiſcon, 


he Vth Canon of the Council of Macon, 


T IT 


were not allow'd to have any other Part or Inheritance in the 
Land, u. 20, 24 and who, by that Means, for a Tenth, loſt 
a Twelfth, 

In effect, for the firſt three hundred Years after Chriſt, 
no mention is made in all Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of any 
ſuch Tung as Tithes; tho, in that Time, Altars and Ob- 
lations had been recall d, and the Church had miſerably 
Judaiſed in N e Things. The Churchmen confeſſed- 
ly liv d all that Time on Free. will Offerings; nor could the 
Defect of 1 be owing to this, that there were 
wanting Civil Magiſtrates to injoin it, ſince Chriſtians, 
9 Lands, might have given out of them what they 

leas'd, and the firit Chriſtian Emperors, who did all Things 

y Advice of the Biſhops, ned by what was wanting to 
the Clergy, not out of {zrhes, which were never propos'd, 
but out of their own Imperial Revenues, 

The firſt Authority produc'd, ſetting aſide the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions, which few of the Patrons of Tithes will infiſt 
on, is a Provincial Synod at Cullen in 356, where Tithes are 
voted to be God's Rent: But before that Time, divers 
other Abuſes and Complaints had got ground, as Altars, 
Candles at Noon, £&9c. And one Complaint begot another; 
as tis certain that Tithes ſuppoſe Altars. 

"Tis alledg'd, that Tithes are of early and ſolemn Force 
among us; having been paid by Statute ever ſince the Saxon 
King Athelſtan, An. 928: To which it may be ſaid, that 
Rome-Scot, or Peter Pence, had been likewiſe paid to the 
Pope by Statute above 200 Years longer, vis. from the Year 
725. And by the Way it is to be noted, that theſe ancient 
Zithes among our Anceſtors, kept a nearer Analogy to their 
Original in the Moſaic Law ; tor the Prieſts had but a third 
Part, the other two Thirds being appointed for the Poor, and 
to adorn and repair the Churches, as appears from the Canons 
Ecbert and Elfric, 

The Cuſtom of paying Tithe, or of offering a Tenth of 
what a Man enjoys, or of what he reaps from it, has not 


only been praQtis'd under the old and the new Law, but we 


alſo find ſomething like it among the Heathens, . 
Xenophon, in the 5th Book of the Expedition of Cyrus, 
gives us an Inſcription upon a Column near the Temple of 
Diana, whereby the People were warn'd to offer the tenth 
Part of their Revenues every Year to the Goddeſs. 
1 lib. 5. and Diogorus Siculus, Biblioth. Hiſt. lib, 
11. tell us, that a Tenth of the Spoils were offer'd to the 
Gods. And Feſtus de Verb. ſignif. aſſures us, that the Anci- 
ents us d to give Tithe of every thing to their Gods: Deci- 
ma queque veteres Diis ſus offerebant. | 
Impropriated and Appropriated 'Tirnzs, call'd alſo Ta- 
eoff 4 T ithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome Temporal or Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Lord, united to their Fee, and poſſels d as ſecular 
Goods, See IM PROFPRIATION. 
By the Council of Lateran, held under Alexander III. in 


1179, the Alienation or Infeodation of Tithes is prohibited 


for che future: Whence all Infeodations made ſince that 
Time are generally held by the Canoniſts illegal. 

Some attribute the Original of theſe impropriated Tithes 
to Charles Martel ; and hold him damn'd for firſt giving the 
Revenues of Benefices to ſecular Nobles: But Haronius 
will have this a Fable, and refers their Origin to the Wars 
in the Holy Land; which is alſo the Opinion of Paſ- 


eV. 

The Tribute, it ſeems, which the Romans impos'd on all 
the Provinces of their Empire, was a tenth Part of all the 
Fruits: Hence ſeveral Authors obſerve, that the Franks hav- 
ing conquer'd the Gauls, and finding the Impoſition eſta- 


bliſh'd, they kept it on Foot, and gave thoſe Tirhes in Fee 


to their Soldiers: And this, ſay they, was the Origin of 
infeoff d, or impropriated and appropriated Tithes. See Fkk 
and BEN ERIc k. | 

But the Truth is, they are not ſo ancient ; nor do we find 
any mention of them before the Reign of Hugh Caper ; even 
the very Council of Clermont, held in 1097, as hot as it was 
in the Intereſts of the Church, does not ſay one Word of 
them; which yet would undoubtedly have made loud 
Complaints of ſuch an Uſurpation, had it been then 
known. 

The Tithes of Grounds newly broke up and cultivated, 
are call'd Decime Novales, and always belong to the Vicar, 
as well as the ſmall Tithes. The Novelty is confin'd to forty 
Years before the Demand. See Vicar. 

TITHING, from the Saxon, Teothinge, Decury, a Num- 
ber or Company of Ten Men, with their Families; knit to- 
gether in a kind of Society, and all bound to the King, for 
the peaceable Behaviour of each other. See DRcxNN A. 

f theſe Companies there was one chief Perſon, who from 
his Office was call'd Teorhingman ; and at this Day in the 
Weſt Tithingman, tho' now no more than a Conſt le ; the 
old Cuſtom of Tenmentales, or 7:things, being long ſince 
diſus'd, See Cnrze-PLzDGsE, FRAnx-Prepos, Dictn- 
NIER, TariTHinG, TENMENTALE. 


TITILLATION, the Act of Tickling, i. e. of exciting a 
ſort of pleaſurable Idea, by a gentle Application of ſome ſoft 


Body, 


Body, upon a nervous Part; and which ufually tends to pro- 
duce Laughter. See LavenTER. WW: 

The Word is Latin, Titillatio, ſignifying the ſame Thing. 

TITLE, Tirulus, an Inſcription put over any thing, to 
make it known. See InscrIr TION, | 4 

The Word is particularly uſed for that in the firſt Page of 
6 Book, containing the Subject thereof, the. Author's Name, 
Oc. | | 
What tortures abundance of Authors, is to find ſpecious 


Titles for their Books: A Title ſhould be fimple, and yet 


clear: Theſe are the two genuine Characters of this kind of 
3 Aſſuming Titles are a Prevention againſt the 
Luthor. . | TY: 4; 

The French are much addicted to Fanfaronnades in their 
Titles; Witneſs that of M. %% Pay's Amities, Amours, 
Amourettes; or that Improvement hereon, Fleurs, Fleurons, 
Flenrettes, &c. 8 E 

TIrIE, Titulus, in the Civil and Canon Law, is a 
Chapter or Diviſion of a Book. See ChAPTER, Go. 

A Title is ſubdivided into Paragraphs, c. See PARA- 
GRAPH, Oc. YE | | x | 

Each of the 50 Books of the Digeſt conſiſts of a Num- 
ber of T7tles'; ſome of more, others of leſs. See DicxsT. 

TITLE isalfo an Appellation of Dignity, Diſtinction or Pre- 


eminence; given to Perſons poſſeſs'd of the ſame. See DIN IT. 


'The Tit es of. Order or Dignity, Loyſeau obſerves, ſhould 
always come immediately after the Name, and before the 
Titles of Office. 


The King of Spain has a whole Page of Titles, to ex- 


| pe the ſeveral Kingdoms, and Signiories he is Maſter of. 


he King of England takes the Title of King of Great 
Britain, France aud Ireland: The King of France, the 
Title of King of France and Navarre : The King of Sweden 
entitles himſelf King of the Swedes and Goths : The King of 
Denmark, King of Denmark and Norway : The King of 
Sardinia, among his Titles, takes that of King of Cyprus and 
Feruſalem : Th 
eruſalem, Sicily, Sc. See Kine, Ec. See alſo the follow- 
ing Article. 


ee een Sorm- hit of tae Church in 


Rome; as of St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, èc. and they are call'd 


Cardinals of the Tirle of St. Cecilia, Sc. See CARDINAL. 
The Emperor can confer the Title of Prince or Count of the 
Empire; but the Right of Suffrage in Aſſemblies of the 


8 depends on the Conſent of the Eſtates. See Eu IRxk. 


he Romans gave their Kipio's the Titles of Africanus, 
Aſiaticus, Ec. and to others, they gave thoſe of Macedonicus, 
Numidicus, Creticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, &c. in Memory of 
the Victories obtained over the People ſo call'd. The King 
of Spain, after the like manner, gives honourable Titles to 
his Cities, in Recompence for their | Fe or their Fidelity. 

TITLE is alſo a certain Quality afcribed in way of Reſpect 
to certain Princes, Sc. See QUALITY. 

The Pope has the Title of Holineſs ; A Cardinal Prince of 
the Blood, that of Royal Highneſs or Moſt ſerene Highneſs, 
according to his Nearneſs to the Throne ; other Cardinal 
Princes, Moſt Eminent Highneſs ; an Archbiſhop, Grace, and 
Hicft Reverend, a Biſhop, Right Reverend; Abbots, Prieſts, 
Religious, &c. Reverend, See Horingss, EMINENCE, 
GRACE, REVERENCE, Sc. See alſo, Pops, CARDINAL, 
Sc. | 
As to ſecular Powers, to the Emperor is given the Title of 
Tuperial Majeſly ; to Kings, Majeſty ; to the King of France, 
Moſt Chriſizan Majeſty ; to the King of Spain, Catholic Ma- 
Jeſty: The Falians give the King of Poland that of Orthodox 
Majeſiy; to the King of E1g/an4, is given Defender of the 
Faith; to the Turk, Grand Signior, and Highneſs; to the Prince 
of }V/ales, Royal Highneſs ; to the Dauphin of France, Serene 
Highneſs ; to Electors, Eleftoral Highneſs; to the Grand 
Duke, Moſt Serene Highneſs ; to the other Princes of Italy 
and Germany, Highneſs ; to the Doge of Venice, Moſt Serene 
Prince; to the Republic or Senate of Venice, Signory; to 
the Grand Maſter of Malta, Eminence; to Nuncio's and 
Embaſſ#dors of Crown'd Heads, Excellency. See Eur E- 
OR, Kinc, PRINCE, Durs, Sc. ſee alſo HIN Ess, 
SERENITY, EMINENCE, EXCELLENCY, Oc. 

The Emperor of China among his Titles, takes that of 
Tien ſu, Son of Heaven. | 

The Orientals are excecdingly fond of a Number of 7irles : 


The ſimple Governor of S$c/:ras, for Inſtance, after a pom- 


pous Enumeration of Qualities, Lordſhips, c. adds the 
Titles of Flower of Courteſy ; Nutmeg of Conſolation, and 
Roſe of Delight. © 

TirLE, in Law, is a Right which a Perſon has to the 
Poſſeſſion of any thing. See Ricur, 

It is alſo an authentic Inſtrument, whereby he can prove, 
and make appear his Right. 

A Preſcription of Twenty Years, with a Title, is good; 
and of Toy without a Title. See PRESCRIPTION. : 
There mult be at leaſt a colour'd Title, to come into Poſſeſ- 
fon of a Beneſice; otherwiſe the Perſona is deem'd an In- 
truder. Sce BENEFICR. 1 
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e Duke of Lorrain, the Title of King of 


»TiI LE, in the Canon Law, is tha | 
Beneficiary holds a Benefice z ſuch — Vi 
nary, or a Proviſion in the Court of Nome co 0 
ſignation, Permutation or other legal Cauſe unded on he 
The Title of a Benefice, or Benefciae rp 
or a Colourable one: A Tue or Valid Tine Srl eithet z Tryp 
a Right to the Benefice ; ſuch is that 150 1, de 0 
who has a Right to confer the Benefice to 3 P. 4 Wlator 
thereof, the uſual Solemnities being obſ a be m capable 
LATOR, So. 5 a erv d. 80 NN 
A colourable Tirle is an a parent one, i. e, f 
_— Valid, and is not. Joch wou'd funny 4 Ole a; 
the Collation of a Biſhop, in Caſe the Beneg 
were not in his Collation, "oe 


nded on 
in (ueftich 


pe on Te Hg . him. Po Th 8 
ecuted within three Years, and obliged t 
fice; he ſhall not be obliged to e S * the her 

TITLE is alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient Synods and Ga 
for the Church to which a Prieſt was ordained, and ra 
was conſtantly to reſide. Nullus in Presbyterium . 
9 giſt ad certum Titulum Ordinetur. Concil, Ian Ph 

There are many Reaſons why a Church m ö 
Titulus, Title; the moſt ade Fr Cue An 2 
That in ancient Days, the Name of the Saint, to when, af 
Church was dedicated, was engraven on the Pore 0 
Token that the Saint had a Title to that Church: r 
N itſelf became afterwards call'd Titulns, "See Ceri 

Tir xs, or Titular Churches, M. Fleury obſerves « 
8 a particular Kind of Churches 1 Nane. 2 
In the VI. and VII. Centuries, there were four Sort dof 
Churches in that Metropolis, vis. Patriarchal, Tini 
Diaconal and Oratarial., ; 
The Tituli, Titular, were, as it were, Pariſhes, eic 
aſſigned to a Cardinal Prieſt, with a certain Diftri& or Oui. 
ter g os 
Baptiſm, in Caſe of Neceſſity. See QpARTER, Cann. 
NAL, c. 

Clerical or Sacerdotal TI TIE, is a yearly Revenue ot l. 
come, of the Value of 50 Crowns, which the Candidates for 
Prieſthood were anciently obliged to have of their own; that 
they might be aflured of a Subſiſtance. See Oxninarios, 
Oc. f 

By the ancient Diſcipline, there were no Clerks made, but 
in Proportion as they were wanted for the Service of the 
hank 7 which is Gin obſerved with regard to Biſhops; 
none being conſecrated, but to fill ſome vacant See, Se 
Bisnoe, PRIEST, Cc. 

But, for Prieſts, and other Clerks, they began to nuke 
vague Ordinations in the Eaſt, as early as the Vth Century: 
This occafion'd the Council of Chalcedon to declare all agu 
and abſolute Ordinations null. 

Accordingly, the Diſcipline was pretty well obſerved, til u 
wards the End of the XIth Century; but then it began tore 
lax, and the Number of Prieſts was exceedingly increaſed; 


either becauſe the People became defirous of the Privilegs a 


the Clericate ; or becauſe the Biſhops ſought to extend thi 
Juriſdiction. | TT 
One of the great Inconveniencies of theſe vague Ordination 
was Poverty, which frequently reduced the rieſts to ſordid 
Occupations, and even to a ſhameful Begging: To remedy 
this, the Council of the Lateran, laid it on the Biſhops, b 
provide for the Subſiſtance of ſuch as they ſhould ou 
without Title, till ſuch time as they had got 4a Place in 
Church, that would afford them a ſettled Maintenance 
There was alſo another Expedient found out to eludet 
Canon of the Council of Chalcedon; and it Was pp 
that a Prieſt might be ordained on the Title of his Py 
That is, it was not neceſſary he had any certain Place in 6, 
Church, provided he had a Patrimony ſufficient for a Ct 
ble Subliftance. | + Hiſcivine l 
The Council of Trent retrieved the ancient Di Nen 
this reſpect; forbidding all Ordinations, where t 0 ie 
date was not in peaceable Poſſeſſion of a Bene * - 
to ſubſiſt him; and allowing no Body to be 4 he itt 
Patrimony or Penſion, unleſs where the Biſhops: mw f 
be expedient for the Good of the Church: = 
Benefice is the Rule, and the Patrimony the . C:thic 
But this Rule is not regarded, even in 2 Til 
Countries, particularly France, where the dar op 
is the moſt frequent; and the 777/e is een Srerlir I 
moderate Sum; about 3 J. 15 5. per An Tine r 
deed 2 Paris, and in ſome other Dioceſes 159 
required. | 5 J Mon 
* to Religious, the Profeſſion they make in er t0 
ſerves them for a Title ; in regard the Convent © ty 


8 thereon, and a Font for the Adminiſtration of 


n chem. And as to Mendicants, they are ordained 
wal the Title of Poverty. 3 AF oy 
rboſe of the Houſe, and Society of the Sorbonne, are alſo 
ned without any Patrimouial Title, and on the ſole Title 
_ erty ; it being * a Doctor of the Sorbonne can 
of want a Benefice. See SORBONNE, | 
K" TUBATION „ or TREPIDATION, in Aſtronomy, a 
Lind of Libration or Shaking, which the ancient Aſtronomers 


8 t to the Cryſtallin Heaven; to account for certain 
On — which "they obſerved in the Motion of the 
On See TrREPIDATION. 


| PIITIULAR or TI Tul AR, a Perſon inveſted with a Title, 


a . \ Virtue whereof he holds an Office, or Benefice ; whether 
ef. he perform the Functions thereof or not. See Oryicx and 
b ; 

i mo Oficer is always reputed Titilar, till he have reſigned 


his Office, and the Reſignation have been admitted, | 
In this Senſe, the Term is uſed in Oppoſition to Survivor, 
and to a Perſon only acting by Procuration or Commiſſion, 


ls CURATOR, Oc. | 
1 * is ſometimes alſo applied adjeCtively, to a Perſon 


| as the Title and Right of an Office or Dignity ; but 
—— having Poſſeſſion, or diſcharging the Fun wg there- 
1 is ſometimes alſo uſed, abuſively, for a Perſon who 
W - fumes and pretends a Title to a Thing, without either a 
Right thereto, or a Poſſeſſion thereof, 
= TMESIS, in Grammar, a Figure whereby a compound 
Word is ſeparated into two Parts; and one or more Words 
interpos'd between them. : 
Thus, when Terence lays, Quæ meo cunque anbwo lubitum 


* ef facere, there is a Tineſis; the Word quæcunque being di- 
7 vided by the Interpoſirion of eo. 

liuscretius abounds in Tineſes; as Sepe ſalautatum tactu 
a Preterſue meant um: Or, Diſſiaio potis eſt ſejungi ſeque gre- 


j; and, Diſpettis aiſque gregatis. | 

See Word ip — the Greek, T:uvw, I cut. 

TOBACCO or TABAcco, a Medicinal Herb, not known 
in Europe till after the Diſcovery of America by the Spamaras; 
and firſt Imported about the Year 15606. 
= The Americas of the Continent call'd it Petr; thoſe 
ol the Iſlands, Ti. The Spaniards, who gave it the Name 
Talaco, took it from Tabaco, a Province of Jucatan, where 
they firſt found it, and firſt learnt its Uſe. | | 

he French, at its firſt Introduction among them, gave it 

W various Names; as Nicotiaua, or the Embaſſador's Herb, 
WE from John Nicot, then Embaſſador of Francis II. in Portigal, 
WE who brought ſome of it with him from Lisbon, and preſented 
it to a Grand Prior of the Houſe of Lorrain, and to Queen 
Ws Catherine de Medicis; whence it was alſo called Queen's Herb 
and Grand Prior's Herd. 13 | : 

They alſo gave it other Names; which are now all re- 
WE duced to the original Name Tobaco, or Tobacco, for Tabaco, 
WE given it by Hernandes de Toledo; who firſt ſent it into 
Fain and Portugal. 


Culture and Preparation of Ton Acco. 


Tobacco is cultivated in ſeveral Parts of America; par- 
WE ticularly in the Caribee 1/anas, Virginia, Sc. where they are 
f ray to mix Aſhes with the Soil, to prevent its riſing too 
ick. 

After ſowing, they water it every Day, and on very hot 
Days cover it up to prevent its being ſcorched by the Sun. 

= When *tis riſen to a convenient Pitch, they tranſplant it, 
woch as we do Lettice, only at a Diſtance of three Feet, and 
na a Soil prepared with great Care: When re-planted, tis N 2 
continually Weeding ; . Stem frequently cleans d; and the 
boweſt Leaves and the Suckers it puts forth, taken off, that 
Len cr. Fifteen of the fineſt Leaves may have all the Nouriſh- 

W ment, 1 
be Leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is known by 
bdeir breaking when bent; the Stalks are cut, and left to dry 
wo or ins Thos in the Sun; after which they are tied two 
> by ws and hung up on Ropes under a Shed to be dried by 
me Air. | 

= When the Leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pull'd from 


licep'd in Sea-water, or for want thereof, in common Water, 
= *< fviſted, in manner of Ropes; and the Twiſts form'd in- 
8 3 by winding them with a kind of Mill around a 
3 In this Condition tis imported into Europe, where tis cut 
5 de f Tobacconifts for Smoaking ; form'd into Snuff, and 
. Beſides the Tobacco of the Meſt- Indies, there are conſider- 
; =y Puantiries cultivated in the Levant, the Coaſts of Greece 
Wc. © frchipelago, the Iſland of Malta and Italy. The 


| rv Smell ; and that it have been well kept. 

. 0 acco is either taken by way of Snuff, as a e gn), 3 
a Maſticatory by chewing it in the Mouth ; or by 

0 Fed "vs 
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off the Stalks, and made up in little Bundles; which being. 


rks of good T'wiſt Tobacco, are a fine ſhining Cut, an | 


ſmoaking it in a Pipe. See Prer, STzRnoTArony, Mas. 
TICATORY, FUMIGATION, Oc. EN 72900 
Lis ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſh Pellets put up 
the Noſe, where 'tis found to produce very good Effects, to 
attract a deal of Water or Pituita, unload the Head, reſolve 
Catarrhs, and make a free Reſpiration ; for the ſubtile 
Parts of the Tobacco in Inſpiration, are carried into the 
Trachea and Lungs, where they looſen the peccant Humours 
adhering thereto, and promote Expectoration. 

Some have left this Tobacco in their Noſes all Night; but 
this is found to occaſion Vomiting the morrow Morning. 
Another thing charged on this Way of Application, is, that 
it weakens the Sight.. | 5 | | 

Tobacco is held a firſt rate Narcotic. See Or rArx. 

__ When taken in great Quantities in the way of Snuff, tis 
found to prejudice the Smelling, greatly diminiſhes the Appe- 
tite, and in time gives riſe to a Phchiße | | 3 

That taken in the way of Smoak, dries and damages the 
Brain. Horrheus in a Los to Bartholine, mentions a Per- 
fon, who through Exceſs of Smoaking had dried his Brain 
to that degree, that after his Death, there was _— 
found in his Head but a little black Lump, conſiſting 0 
mere Membranes, | "IE: 
Some People uſe the Infuſion of Tobacco as an Emetic; 


but tis a very 1 and unjuſtifiable Practice, and often 


produces violent Vomitings, Sickneſs and Stupidity. 
Bates and Fuller give {ome Receipts, in which Tobacco 
is an Ingredient with mighty Encomiums in Aſthmatic Caſes. 
A ſtrong Decoction of Tobacco, with proper Carminatives 
and Catharticks, given Clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes proves of good 
Effect in what is uſually called the Sone Colic; and alſo in the 
Lliac Paſſion. See CorLic and IL IA C Paſſion, - 

A. Drop or two of the Chymical Oil of Tobacco being put 
on the Tongue of a Cat produces violent Convulſions, and 
Death itſelt in the Space of a Minute; yet the ſame Oil 
uſed in Lint, and applied to the Teeth, has been a Service 
in the Tooth-ach ; though it muſt be to thoſe that have been 
uſed to the taking of Tobacco, otherwiſe great Sickneſs, 
Reachings, Vomiting, &c. happens; and even in no Caſe is 
the internal Uſe of it warranted by ordinary Practice. 
A ſtrong Decoction of the Stalks, with ſharp pointed 
Dock and Allom, is ſaid to be of good Service, uſed exter- 
nally, in Cutaneous Diſtempers, eſpecially the Itch. Some 
boil them for that Purpoſe in Urine. The fame is ſaid to be 
Intallible in curing the Mange in Dogs. 

Sig. Paulli, Phyſician of the King of Denmark, in- an 
expreſs Treatiſe on Tobacco, obſerves that the Merchants fre- 
quently lay it in Bog houſes, to the End that becoming Im- 
og with the volatile Salt of the Excrements, it may be 
rendred the brisker, more fœtid and ſtronger. , 
Amurath IV. Emperor of the Turks; the Grand Duke 
of Muſcovy, and the Emperor of Perſia have prohibited the 
Uſe of Tobacco in their States. Our King James I. wrote a 
Treatiſe againſt Tobacco, entitled a Counter-blaſt to Tobacco. 
By a Bull of Pope Urban VIII. ſuch are excommunicated, as 
take Zobacco in Churches. 7 ES: 

TOD of Woot); is mention'd in 12 Cor.c. 23. as a Weight, 
containing 28 Pounds and two Stone. See WooLr. 

It is derived from the French, Toilet, a Wrapper, within 
which, by Uſage, two Stone of Wooll is folded. 

TOES, by Anatomiſts, call'd Digiti peais, are the ex- 
treme Diviſions of the Feet, anſwering to the Fingers of the 
Hand. See Foor. 7 

The Toes of each Foot conſiſt of 14 Bones; the 

reat Tog baving two, and the reſt three each. They are 
ike the Bones of the Fingers, but ſhorter, See FIN OER. 


In the Toes are found, twelve Ofla Seſamoidæa as in the 


Fingers. See SESAMOI DA. T7 3 

The Gout chiefly ſeizes the great Toe. See Gour. 

TOFT, Tor run or Tor rA, in our Law- books, a Parcel 
of Land, or a Place where a Meſſuage hath ſtood, but is 
decay'd orcaſually burnt, and not re-edified. 

TOGA, in Antiquity, a large woollen Gown or Mantle, 
without Sleeves, uſed among the Romans, both by Men and 
Women. 1 3 

In proceſs of Time, none wbre the Tqa but lewd Women, 
whence that of Horace. | 


In Matrona, pecceſue togata. 


The Tres was of divers Colours, and admitted of various 
Ornaments : There was that called Zoga Domeſtica, wore 
within Doors; Zoga Forenſis, wore Abroad; Toga Militaris, 
uſed by Soldiers, tucked up after the Gabinian Faſhion 5 
and Tiga Pitta, or Trium phalis, wherein the Victorious 
triumphed, embroidered with Palms: that without any 
Ornaments, was called Taga Pura. | 

The Zoga was ſometimes wore open, call'd Aperra : Some- 
times girt or tuck'd up, call'd Præcincta; And this Cincture or 


ind, where the Tail trailed on the 


Girding again, r to Sigonius, was of three Kinds: 


Larior, or the looſe 


Ground; Aſtrifiior, the cloſe Kind, wherein it did not reach 
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TOM 


J low as the Feet 3 and Gabinia, where one of the Skirts or 


| Lappets was girt round the Body. 


Sgonius diſtinguiſhes the Toge or Reman Gowns into Pura, 
Candida, Pulla, Pitta, Pretexta, Trabes and Palluda- 
mentum. See PRaTEXTA, PALUDAMENTUM, £9C. 

The 7oga Pura was alſo call'd Virilis. See VIRILE. 

The Jus Toge, or Right of the Zoga, was the ſame with 
the Right of a Roman Citizen, i. e. the Right of wearin 
a Roman Habit, of taking, as they explain'd it, Fire an 
Water through the Roman Empire. See CI TIzEN. 

TOILES, ate Snares or Nets ſet by Hunters for catching of 
wild Beaſts. 

TOILET, a fine Cloth, of Linnen, Silk, or Tapiſtry, 
ſpread over the Table in a Bed-chamber or Dreſſing Room, 
to undreſs and dreſs upon. | 

The Dreſſing-Box, wherein are kept the Paints, Poma- 
tums, Eſſences, Patches, c. the Pin-cuſhion, Powder: Box, 
Bruſhes, &c. ate eſteem u Parts of the Equipage of the La- 
dies Toiler. X | | 
That of the Men, conſiſts of a Comb-Caſe, Bruſhes, Oc. 
To make a Viſit to one at his Toilet, is to come to entertain 
him while he is dreſſing or undreſſing. . 

Satin, Velvet, Brocade, Point 4 France, £9c. are now 
ordinarily us'd for Toilers; anciently they were much plainer; 
whence the Name, which is form'd from the French, Toilette, 
a Diminutive of Toile, any thin Stuff. 

TOISE, a French Meaſure, containing fix of their Feet, 
of a Fathom, See FarTHom ; ſee alſo 1 
T OlSON Zr ; is a Term in Heraldry for a Golden 
Fleece, which is ſometimes borne in a Coat of Arms. See 
Gol DEN Fleece. 

TOL-BOOTH, or Tort-BoOTEH, a Place in a City 
where (Goods are weigh'd, to aſcertain the Duties or Imports 
thereon, 3 - | 

TOLERATION, in Religion, a Term which has made 
a great Figure in the Diſputes among the Proteſtants ; who 
have been exceedingly divided about the Meaſures of 7 olera- 
tion, or the Degrees to which Hereticks and Schiſmaticks 
are, or are not, to be ſuffer'd. | 

All who have reaſon'd confiſtently from the Principles of 
the Reformation, have been for Toleration; as well perceiv- 
ing they had no Right to oblige any body to follow their 

articular Sentiments: but the Difficulty was, the ſetting 
unds to this Toleration. | 
N. Baſnage, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh Civil Toleration 
from Eccleſiaſtical, The latter allows of different, and even 
2 Sentiments in the Church; and the firſt permits 
them in Civil Society. 

By Civil Toleration, is meant Impunity and Safety in the 
State, for every Sect which does not maintain any Doctrine 
inconſiſtent with the Peace and Welfare of the State. This 
Civil or Political Toleration, implies a Right of enjoying 
the Benefit of the Laws, and of all the Privileges of the 8 
* without = Regard to Difference of Religion. | 

cleſiaſtical Toleration, is an Allowance of certain Opinions, 
which not being Fundamentals, don't hinder thoſe who pro- 
feſs them from being eſteem'd Members of the Church. But 
as to the Quality and Number of theſe Fundamental Points, 
they never could, nor, in all Probability, ever will, be agreed 
upon. | 
TGT, in Law, a Term ſignifying to defeat, or take away; 
from the Latin, rollere. Thus to 700 the Entry, is to take 
away the Right of Entry. 
OLL, a Saxon Term, tho' deriv'd originally from the 
Tatin, tollere, to take away: It has two Acceptations, | 
19. It denotes a Liberty to buy and ſell war's the Bounds 


; of a Manor. 


29. A Tribute or Cuſtom paid for Paſſage, c. See Pas- 
$AGE, TRIBUTE, Oc. 

Some interpret it to be a Liberty, as well to take, as to be 
free from, Toll; for they who are enfeoff d with Toll, are 


 Cuſtom-free. 


Of this Freedom from Toll, the City of Coventry boaſts an 
ancient Charter, granted them by Leofrick or Luriche, Earl 
of the Mercians, in Edward the Confeſſor's Time, who, at 
ao —_—_— of Godeva his Lady, granted this Freedom to 
the City. 
| Some Records make mention of Toll. thoro, or T huy-toll, 
which is Money paid for Paſſage in or through ſome High- 
ways, or over Ferries, Bridges, &9c. 

Toll Travers, for paſſing over a private Man's Ground. 

Toll Turn, paid at the Return of Beaſts from Fairs and 
Markets, tho' they were not ſold. 

By the ancient Law, the Buyers of Corn and Cattel in 
Fairs or Markets ought to pay Toll to the Lord of the Mar- 
ket, in Teſtimony of the Contract there lawfully made in 
open Market; becauſe privy Contracts were held unlawful, 
See In-TOLL and Ur-TOLL. 

TOMAN, or 'Toyuman, a kind of Money of Account, 
us'd among the Perſians in the keeping of their Books, and 
to facilitate the Reduction of Money in the Payment of con- 
ſiderable 8ums. 
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The Tuman conſiſts of fifty Abagy 
_— or two worry OM * ate 
which amount to about three Poun, Ar NE 
Sterling. See Money. ounds ſeyen Sulig, og, 


D Herbelot derives the Word from the Languye 
ol the 


Moguls, where it fignifies the Number ten 


Eben Arabſchah lays, that the Whouanl, 
to expreſs a Weight — Money, cond en Wh 
Arab Drachmas, call'd Merhkal; which = thouſang Silre 
3 "wo SO DSACEIA. a Third liphter 

e Maguls, &5c. frequently uſe 7; 
Men; and ſay, e. gr. —— 5 ng City e ten thou 
ven Tomans of People fit to bear Arms: = I 
O MB, inclates both 
- B, includes both the Sepulchye, x 
is interr'd ; and the foo Song he 3 - Defug 
E See 1 and MoxuvukNT. e dis Meno. 

Among the Romans, none but the E 
Perſons Gonatiz'd by great Actions, 3 
Tombs in the Cities; the reſt were all in the Co, to han 
the High-Roads; whence thoſe common Word: & 4 1 
Victor; which are {till retain d in the Inſert” C4 
Monuments in Churches, Gc. tho' the Dit whe 

n be ng 
* ts 

At Anchiates is {till ſeen the Tomb of $; | 
this Inſcription in Verſe : Sardanapalus 250 er *. 
Tarſus in one Day: Go, Paſſenger, eat, arink, and 1 2 
ry; the reſt is nothing. : * 

The Word Tomb is form'd from the Gyeck, 9480. 7 
77s, Sepulchre; or, according to Menrge, from the * By 
Zombe, which ſignified the ſame Thing. n 

The Romans had a kind of empty Tomb, call'd . 
Phium, or an honorary Tomb, wherein no Deceas'd wal 

It was us'd to be built in Faveur of Perſons periſhing 4 
_ in remote Countries, Sc. where no Sepulture could be 

ad. R 
The Occafion hereof was a ſuperſtitious Notion, that the 
Souls of thoſe whoſe Bodies were not bury'd, wander d u 
hundred Years by the Banks of the Rivers of Hell, eer the 
were admitted to paſs over. 

The Ke roriguoy being made, the ſame Ceremonies wer 
practis'd as at real Funerals. The Cenotaphia were iuſctibd 
with the Words ob Honorem, or Memorie Sacrum ; whey 
other Tombs, wherein the Aſhes were really depoſited, ven 
inſcrib'd D. M. S. 4. 4. Sacred to the Manes, * 
When the Words Tacito Omine were added, it decdtd NS 
the Aſhes inclos'd therein infamous for ſome Crime. 

TOME, is a bound Book ; or Writing that makes ajul 
Volume. 

All the Works of ſuch an Author are compiled, and n. 
duc'd into one, or more Tommes. There are Tomes in Polo, 
in Quarto, in Octavo, Duodecimo, Qc. 

The Councils printed in the Louvre are in XXX\ll 
Tomes. Salmeron has wrote the Life of Chriſt in XII Tone, 
See VOLUME. | | 

TOMENTUM, properly fignifies Flocks, or Locks « 
Wooll ; but by Botaniſts is us'd for that ſoft downy Mater 
which grows on the Tops of ſome Plants, hence denominated 
Toementoſa ; as, Gramen Tomentoſim, Carduus Tamer 


) 


Ntaing fe. 
of Ante. 


c. | 

M. Vin ſſodv obſerves a kind of Tomentum in the ſecretary 
Veſſels of the Glands ; and from this, accounts for the * 
cretion of the various Fluids from the Blood. See GA. 
and SECRETION, 

TONDIN, in Architecture. See Tort. 

TONE, or Tod, in Muſic, a Property of Sound, wet 
by it comes under the Relation of Grave and Acute; 01,0 
Degree of Elevation any Sound has, from the Legtte © 
Swiktneſs of the Vibrations of the Parts of the Juno 
Body. See SounD. : 4 

For the Cauſe, Meaſure, Degree, Difference, &. 8 
Tones, See TuNk.- ; : i fe 

The Variety of Tones in human Voices, ariſes py 5 
the Dimenſions of the Wind- pipe, which, like a 2” 
longer and narrowet it is, the ſharper is the Tone J, 8 

rincipally from the Head of the Larynx, or 3 15 
hroat, call'd Pomum Adami; the Tone of the oi 
more or leſs grave, as the Rima, or Cleft thereof 1 
leſs open. See Voice. | 

Tone, is particularly us'd in Mu 
or Interval of Tune, whereby a Sound may be 
or lower'd from one Extreme of a Concord t0 
ſo as ſtill to produce true Melody. See INT 
CoNcokp. ical Ins 

Muſicians, beſide the Concords, or harmonie i ge le 
admit three leſſer Kinds of Intervals, which af ire ald 
ſures and component Parts of the greater 5 e (ze U. 
Degrees: The Nature, Origin, Uſe, Ge. n 
der the Article DERRExk. 13 third # 

Of theſe Degrees, two are call'd Tones, and d 
Semitone 5 their Ratio's in Numbers are 8:9 2 


in Degit* 
c for a certain 5; 
f either 12 


the ottet; 
ERVAL 


TON 


15 | 
1 — Tine; 9: 10, call'd a Jefſer Tous; and 15:16, a 
— Oo Tores ariſe out of the ſimple Concords, and are equal 
their Differences: Thus the greater Tone 8:9 is the 
he y (ference of a Fifth and a Fourth: The Jefſer Tone 9: 10 
be Difference of a leſſer Third and Fourth, or of a Fifth 
1 d g 7 fixth greater: And the Smitone 15: 16, the Difference 
he 1 1 greater Third and Fourth. See SEMI TORE. 
iter | "© theſe Tones and Semitones every Concord is compound- 
ed, and conſoquent'y is reſolvable into a certain Number 
and thereof : Thus, the lefler Third conſiſts of one greater Tone 
ſe. 


od one Semitone z the yum Third of one greater Tone 


ith. : leſſer Tone, See Tiny. | 

and one Hr, of one greater Tone, one leſſer Tone, and one 
" Tnitone. See FOURTH. 

10. The Fifth of two greater Tones, one leſſer Tone, and one 


Femitone. See Fir IH, c. 


iH rhe Uſe of theſe Tones, &c. in the Conſiruction of te 
are | Scale of Muſic 3 Sec SCALE. 

ber 1020 UE, in Anatomy LIN GVA. 

al Toncvst£Yafting ee 5 GRAFTING, 


Toncvut-Zyed RANnvuLA. "I 
= TONIC, in Medicine, is apply'd to a certain Motion of 
me Muſcles, wherein the Fibres being extended, continue 
W their Extenſion in ſuch Manner, as that the Part ſeems im- 
W moveable, tho' in reality, it be in Motion, See Muscrx. 

WW cuch is the Caſe in a Man ſtanding, in Birds planing or 

W Ginming thro! the Air, c. | 

Galen fays, that the Muſcles act even when at reſt ; for 

W 2zfter having made any Contraction to fix themſelves in a cer- 

nin State or Diſpofition ; the preſerving of that ContraQi- 

on is what we call the Tonic Motion. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek reve, to ſtretch, 

TON 2 How ; Tum. 
TONNAGE $ TynNAGE. 35 

TONSILS, in Anatomy, call'd alſo Amygdalæ, or Al- 

monds, are two round Glands, ſituate near the Root of the 

Tongue, on each Side the Uvula, under the common Mem- 

W brane of the Fauces, with which they are cover'd. . 

= Each of them has a large oval Sinus, which opens into 

che Fauces, and in it are a grea: Number of leſſer ones, 
which diſcharge themſelves thro? the great Sinus, of a mu- 
cous and ſlippery Matter into the Fauces, Larynx, and 
= Octophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating theſe Parts. 

When the Muſcle Oe ſophagæus acteth, it compreſſeth the 

== T7on/ille. See Aux op AEZ. | 

= TOMSURE, the Art or Act of cutting the Hair, and 

BE ſhaving the Head. See Hain, | 

BY The Tonſure was anciently a Mark of Infamy in France; 

inſomuch, that when they would render any Prince incapa- 

ble of ſucceeding to the Crown, they cut off his Hair, and 

Ez hav'd him. . 8 
The Word is form'd from the Latin, tondere, to ſhave. 

= Tonsvax, in the Romiſb Church, is us'd for the Entrance 

or Admiſſion into Holy Orders, See ORDERS.[ 

In Propriety, Tonſure is the firſt Ceremony us'd to devote 

BE a Perſon to God and the Church, by preſenting him to the 

BS Biſhop, who gives him the firſt Degree of the Clericate, 

by cutting off Part of his Hair, with certain Prayers and 

WE BcnediQtions, 

Some hold the Tonſure a particular Order; others, as 

BS Loyſear, holy the Mark and Form of Ecclefiaſtical Orders 

in general, | 

== The Tonſure ſuffices to make a Clerk: The reſt is only to 

BE qualify him for the holding a Benefice. | 
= A Perſon is capable of the Tonſure at ſeven Years of Age; 

bence a Benefice of fimple Zonſure, is fuch a one as may be 

W <nJ5y'd by a Child of ſeven Years old. The Toxſure is the 

WE Baſis of all the other Orders. 

ES Toxvxx is particularly us'd for the Corona, which Prieſts, 

Cc. wear, as the Mark of their Order, and of the Rank they 
bold inthe Church. See Crown. 

Ihe Barbers have the Meaſures and Dimenſions of the 
Aditkerent Kinds of Tonſures, or Clerical Crowns ; to be pra- 
dis d according to the different Degrees and Orders, 

A Clerk's Tonſure, 2 Sub-deacon's Tonſure, a Deacon's 

EY anale, a Prieſt's Tonſure, are each ſucceſſively bigger than 

E er, 

Various are the Ceremonies and Cuſtoms the Beard has 

en liable to: King ſom aſſures us, that a conſiderable Branch 

4 of the Religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the Management 
Pf their Beards; and that they wag'd a long and bloody 
BS War with the ae" gong and declar'd them Infidels, tho', in 
er Reſpects, of the ſame Faith with themſelves, merely 

cauſe they would not cut their Whiskers after the Mode or 

ite of the Tartars, | 

. Atheneus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Greeks al- 
E | * wore their Beards till the Time of Merander; and 

= the firſt who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the Addi- 

S4 e of xopoye, ſhaven, in Medals. P/utarch adds, that A. 

=_ anc commanded the Macedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the 


v 
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Length of their Beards ſhould give a Handle to their Fne. 
mies: However this be, we find Philip, his Father, as well 
as Amyntas and Archelaus, his Fredeceſſors, repreſented on 
Medals without Beards, 

Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to ſhave 
till the Year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a 
Stock of Barbers from Sicily: He adds, that Sigi Aﬀfrica- 
_ was the firſt who introduc'd the Mode of ſhaving every 

ay. 

Among that People, it became the Cuſtom to have Viſits 
made in Form at the cutting of the Beard for the firlt Time: 
The firſt fourteen Roman Emperors ſhav'd, till the Time 
of the Emperor Airian, who retain'd the Mode of wearing: 
the Beard, Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the Scars in 
his Face, | 

Formerly there was a great deal of Ceremony us'd in 
bleſſing the Beard; and there are ſtill extant the Prayers 
us'd in the Solemnity of confecrating it to God, when an 
Ecclefiaſtic was ſhaven. | 
\ Perſons of Quality had their Children ſhav'd the firſt 
time by others of the ſame, or greater Quality, who, by 
this Means, became Godfather, or adoptive Father of the 
Children, See ApoeT10N. | 
Anciently, indeed, a Perſon became Godfather of the 
Child by barely touching his Beard: Thus Hiſtorians relate, 
that one of the Articles of the Treaty between Alaric and 
Clovis was, that Alaric ſhould touch the Beard of Clovis to 
become his Godfather. See Gon-father. 

As to Ecclefiaſtics, the Diſcipline has been very different 
on the Article of Beards : Sometimes they have been en- 
join'd to wear them, from a Notion of too much Softneſs 
and Effeminacy in ſhaving, and that a long Beard was more 
ſuitable to the Eccleſiaſtical Gravity; and ſometimes, again, 
they were forbid it, as imagining Pride to lurk in a venera- 
ble Beard, 

The Greek and Romiſh Churches have been long together 
by the Ears about their Beards : Since the Time of their 
Separation, the Ro#a77iſts ſeem to have given more into the 
Practice of ſhaving, by Way of Oppoſition to the Greeks 5 
_ have even made ſome expreſs Conſtitutions Je radendis 

arbis. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the 
Cauſe of long Beards, and are extremely fcandaliz'd at the 
beardleſs Images of Saints in the Roman Churches. 

By the Statutes of ſome Monaſteries it appears, that the 
Lay Monks were to let their Beards grow, and the Prieſts 
among them to ſhave ; and that the Beards of all that were 
receiv'd into the Monaſteries, were bleſs'd with a great deal 
of Ceremony. 

To let the Beard grow is a Token of Mourning in ſome 
Countries, and to ſhave it in others. Le Coate obſerves, that 
the Chineſe affect long Beards extravagantly ; but Nature 
has balk'd them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite Care: The Europeans 
are ſtrangely envy'd by them on this Account, and eiteem'd 
the greateſt Men in the World. 

The Rn1ſſians wore their Beards till within a very few 
Years, when the late Czar enjoin'd them all to ſhave ; but 
notwithſtanding his Injunttion, he was oblig'd to keep on Foot 
a Number of Officers to cut off by Violence the Beards of 
ſuch as would not otherwiſe part with them. 

Chryſoſtom obſerves, that the Kings of Perſia had their 
Beards wove or matted together with Gold Thread ; and 
ſome of the firſt Kings of France had their Beards knotted 
and button'd with Gold, See PERRURE. 

TOOLS, are ſimple Inſtruments, us d in the more obvi- 
ous Operations ; and particularly in the making of other 
more complex Inſtruments, See InsTRUMENTS. 

Tools are divided into Eg Tools, Spring- Tools, Pointed- 
Tools, &c. See STEEL and TEM ERING. ; 

TOOTH. See TEETk. 

TOOTH-ACH. See Oponrarcy. 

The Tooth ach uſually proceeds from a Caries which rots 
the Bone, and eats it hollow. For the Cauſes, £5c. of this 
Caries; See TEE TR. : 

Sometimes it proceeds from a Defluxion of a ſharp Mat- 
ter upon the Gums. For the Toorh-ach, a Paſte made of ſoft 
Bread, and the Seed of Stramonia, laid on the Tooth affected, 
abates the Pain. If the Tooth be hollow, and the Pain 
great, a Compoſition of equal Quantities of Opium, Myrrh, 
and Camphire, made up into a Paſte with Brandy or Spirits 
of Wine, and about a Grain or two put into the hollow 
Place, puts a Stop to the Caries, and blunts the acute Pain 
of he Nerve; by which it often gives immediate Re- 
lief. 

Chymical Oils, as thoſe of Origanum, Cloves, Tobacco, 
dec. are alſo of Service, deſtroying, by their hot Cauſtic 
Nature, the Texture of the ſenſible Veſſels of the Tooth 


affected; tho, from too liberal an Uſe of them, frequent- 


ly proceeds a Defluxion of Humours, and Impoſtuma- 
tion. 
A Bliſter 
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A Bliſter apply'd behind one or both Ears, ſeldom fails to 
cure the Tooth-ach, eſpecially when attended with a hot De- 
fluxion of Humours, and ſwelling of the Gums, Face, Sc. 
Liniments of Ointment of Marſhmallows, Alder, c. mix'd 
with Rum, Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, camphorated, are 
good, us d outwardly, to abate the Swelling. 

Mr. Cheſe/4en mentions one cur d of the Zooth-ach by ap- 
plying a ſmall cauterizing Iron to the Anthelix of the Ear, 
after he had undergone Bleeding, Purging, Salivation, Se- 
tons, Oc. to no Purpoſe : The Caſe was very remarkable; 
for when he was ſeiz d with it, a Convulfion of that whole 
Side of his Face follow'd, whenever the Pain became acute, 
or he attempted to ” 2 FE 

Scookins, in his Treatiſe of Butter, maintains, that there 
is no better Means of keeping the 'Teoth fair and ſound, 
than by rubbing them over with Butter : An Opiate not 
much leſs diſtaſteful than that of the Spaniards, who waſh 
their Teeth every Morning with Urine. 5 

To prevent and cure the Scurvy in the Gums, tis recom- 
mended to waſh the Mouth every Morning with Salt and 
Water ; and to hinder the Teeth from ſpoiling or growing 
carious, ſome uſe only Powder of Hartſhorn to * the Teeth 
with, and then waſh the Mouth with cold Water: Tis al- 
ledg'd, this is preferable to other Dentifrices, on this ac- 
count, becauſe their hard Particles are apt to abrade that fine 
ſmooth Poliſh, with which the Surface of the Teeth is co- 


ver d, and which is their Preſervative from the ill Effects of 
Air, Aliment, Liquors, Gc. which occafion Ailments of the 


Teeth when wore off. | | 
Dentifrices ate uſually compounded of Powders of Harts- 


horn, red Coral, Bone of the Cuttle Fiſh, burnt Alum, 
Myrrh, Dragon's Blood, £&c. Some commend Powder of 
Bricks, as ſufficient to anſwer all the Intentions of a good 
Dentifrice. See DEnTiFRIcCE 
TOPARC H, a little State, or Signory, conſiſting only 


of a few Cities, or Towns; or a petty Country govern'd 
Collyriums, Qc. 


and poſſeſs d by a Toparch, or Lord. 
Judea was anciently divided into ten Toparchies. See 


Pliny, lib. 5. c. 14. and Zoſepr. lib. 3. de Bel. Jud. lib. 5. 


c. 2, c. | 
The laſt mention'd Author calls the Cities of Azores, 7am- 


ia, and Phaſaelides, which Herod left by Teſtament to his 
Siſter Saloma, a Toparchy, 


Procopius only gives the Quality of Toparchy to the 


Kingdom of Edeſſa; to Agarus, the Zoparch or Lord where- 
of Tere is a Tradition, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent his Picture, 


with a Letter. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, O,, Place, and 


as, Command, Government, 
OPAZ, a precious Stone; the third in Order after the 


Diamond, See PRECIOUS Stone. 
The Topas is tranſparent; its Colour, a beautiful Yellow, 

or Gold Colour: It is very hard, and takes a fine Poliſh. 
It is the true Chryſolite of the Ancients; and is found in 

ſeveral Parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and 


Bohemian. See CHRYSOLIT k. 


The Oriental Zopazes are moſt eſteem'd; their Colour 


borders on the Orange: Thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but their 


Colour much the ſame : The Yellow of thoſe of Bohemia 
is a little blackiſh; they are the ſofteſt of all, and their Po- 


liſh the coarſeſt. Thoſe of Madagaſcur were in much Eſteem, 


but are now held good for little. 
Tavernier mentions a Topas, in the Poſſeſſion of the Great 


Mogul, weighing 157 Carats, which coſt 20300 Lib. Ster- 
ling: And Zoetiirs de Boot, in his Treatiſe of precious 
Stones, affirms to have ſeen in the Cabinet of the Emperor 

Rudol phus, whoſe Phyſician he was, a Topas above three 
Foot long, and fix Inches broad. Probably it might be ſome 
Marble a little tranſparent, of a ZTopas Colour. 

The Topaz is eaſily counterfeited ; and there are fiiti. 
ous ones, which, to the Eye, don't come behind the natural 
ones. 

If we might believe the Ancients, the Topas has very no- 
table Virtues; but thoſe are now in Diſcredit: And yet the 
Topaz is of ſome Uſe in Medicine, reduc'd into an impalpa- 
ble Powder, and apply'd in Water. See GEM. 


Some ſay, it takes its Name Topas from an Iſland in the 


Red Sea, of the ſame Name, where it was firſt found by 
Juba, King of Mauritania; but it was known to the He- 
brews before, as 2 ——.— from the 118th Pſalm. 

TOPHUS, in Medicine, a ſtony Concretion in any Part 
of an Animal Body; as in the Bladder, Kidneys, Ogo. (See 
SroxE) or in the Joints, c. See Govr, 

Dr. Rurty, in a Treatiſe, juſt publiſh'd, of the Urinary 


7 es, takes the Stone to ariſe from the Attraction of 


volatile and ſaline Particles; of which Particles the Stone, 

when view d with a Microſcope, ſeems to be made up: He 

thinks the Fault of theſe Aggregates of ſaline Particles, ought 
enerally to be ſuppos'd to begin in, or proceed from, the 

Papillz of the Kidneys, and not from the Sediment of Urine 

in the Bladder. : i 

The Reaſon why Wine- drinkers are more ſubject to the 
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kind of Staff, or Stick, of Fir, or other reſinous and con 


Contrivance for ſtopping of Bleedings in Amputations. der 


Stone, and other Concretions, tha 

he ſuppoſes to be the volatile nd 0 ter grate 
contain d in the Wine in greater Quantities TY Particles 
c. A Calculus, he obſerves, reduc'd toa Ca 1 in the Ale, 
upon the Aﬀuſion of warm Water, dive "um, vill 
mix ; but in a ſhort Time will again ſettle * ltirely 
rene ſo cy _ or attract, as that - Fides 

uſions, they cannot brough e 
LirhotTazeTIEC 5 ? a : Ne Ute — 
„in Rhetoric, a probable A; 
the ſeveral Circumſtances Ly Wo Cari from 
Ec. 


5 Sc. See 

OPICKs, or Topica, expreſſes the Art TE 

venting and managing all Kinds of probable Ar — oy Its 
lons 


Ariſtotle has wrote Topicks ; and Cicero a ki 
4 f a 13 f C0 

on them, to his Friend Trebatius. it een Commen 
underſtand them. abo it lems, did na 

But the Criticks obſerve; that the 794; We 
ſo little with thoſe eight Books of Ta 2 agree 
the Name of Ariſtotle, that it follows neceſſarily try _ 
> wo * — 17 5 which is not very pro ball that 
chat the Books of Ticks artributed to E wn 

Cicero defines Topica, or Topice, to be the Art ce 61 
Arguments, Diſciplina Inveniendorum Ae 
3 a 3 | ' 

etoric is divi into two Parts, Jud N 

Dialectice; and Invention, call'd Zig * ” 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, TO, of = 
Place; its Subject being the Places, which Ariſttle calls the 
Seats, of Arguments. | 

Topic, in Medicine. Topicks, or Topical Remedies, ue 
what we otherwiſe call External Remeaies, i. e. ſuch hs 
apply'd externally to ſome diſcas'd and painful Part. gte 
MzpICIx x. 

Such are Plaiſters, Cataplaſms, Bliſters, Unguents, Salre, 


z Of 
not 


The Gout is never cur'd by Topicks : They may 2 
the Pain for a Time ; but for a Cale, the eh ofthe 5 
muſt be attack'd with Internals. See Govr. 

The Word is form'd from rms, Place. 

TOPOGRAPHY, a Deſcription or Draught of fone 
particular Place, or ſome ſmall Tra& of Land; as that d 
a Manor or Tenement, Field, Garden, Houſe, Calle, o 
the like; ſuch as Surveyors ſet out in their Plots, or make 
Draughts of, for the Information and Satisfaction of the 
Proprietors, See Mar, Survairinc, Cr. 

Topography differs from Chorography, as a Partial 
from more General ; Chorography Ls a Deſcription of 
Country, a Dioceſe, Province, or the like. See Choo. 
GRAPHY- 

The Word is form'd from nn and e, I deſcribe, 

' TORCH, Teda, a Sort of Luminary ; being, properly, 4 
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buſtible Matter, as Pine, Linden, c. more, or leſs thick 
and from ſeven to twelve Foot long; encompaſs'd at ue Wn 
End with fix Wax Candles, which being lighted, yicld e 
kind of gloomy Brightneſs, See Luminasy. | F 
Torches are us'd in ſome Church Ceremonies, particularly 
at the Proceſſions of the Holy Sacrament in the Romip 
Church, and at the Interments of the poorer People. 
Formerly they were us'd at the Funerals of thoſe of tt 
firſt Rank; but Tapers and Flambeaux are now us d in the 
ſtead. See FramBrav and Tarts. 5 
TORCULAR, or Tox cuLARISs, among Chururgicn), ! 


AMPUTATION. 
Toxcvrar Herophili, in Anatomy, a Name give" 3 
Part in the Duplicatures of the Dura Mater; form d 0 1 
Concourſe of a Branch of the longitudinal Sinus, wii ti 
lateral Sinus's. See Dug a Mater and S1NUS. FT 
It has its Name Torcular from its reſembling a 
Screw : Herophili is added from the Diſcoverer's rw Ine 
TORE, Ton us, in Architecture, a thick round Nioualts 
us'd in the Baſes of Columns. See BasE. _ 
"Tis the Bigneſs that diſtinguiſhes the Torus frei 
Aſtragal. See AsTRAGAL. but de 
The Baſes of Tuuſcan and Doric Columns ho : rh 
Tore, which is between the Plinth and the Lide , 
Attic Baſe there ate two; the upper, which is the ful 
and an nder. | ble, wit 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, ness, 3 Ca vm 
of it bears ſome Reſemblance ; or from the Latin, lune 
Bed, as being ſuppos d to repreſent the Edge ee 
as ſwell out with the Weight of the incumbent Cad , 
It is alſo call'd a zhick Baton ; ſometimes 110 
ſembles half a Heart; in which Caſe it is ca d 
See BAGduR TTR. Ganiffits 
TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek Term. ga 
the Knowledge, or, rather, the Deſcription of anc! 
tures, and Baſſo. Relievoꝰs. 


ſs 


TOR 


| „ Engravers have given a great deal of Light to 
The e — Scutrrukk and ENGRAVING. ö 
chis "REUTICE, TogsvTin, that Part of Sculpture, call'd 
TO See SCULPTURE and TurNniNG. 
7 be Word is form'd of the Greek, 20, or 7%, Lath, 
- is, terebro, rforo. 9 = 
0 TOR ES, or Tonk vs, a Party or Faction in gland, op- 
| (tothe Whigs. See FACT10N, my 
PTheſe two celebrated Parties, which have fo long divided 
Country, will make a conſiderable Article in the ZEngliſ 
| 0 nothing inferior, in many Reſpects, to that of the 
Had g Gibeins, = The Diviſion has gone ſo deep 
Goel is preſum'd, no Eugliſuman, who has any Concern or 
rat wes at all, but inclines more to one Side than the 
—_— For which Reaſon, we ſhall borrow our Account of 
pa fk the Mouths of Foreigners, who may be ſuppos'd 
_ impartial; and particularly from M. de Cize, a French 
Y OE — time in the Service of Exgland, who has wrote 
= Kiltory of Whigiſm and Toriſm, printed at Leipſic, Anno 
„„: and M. Rapin, whole Diſſertation ſur les Wighs & 


„ Toys, printed. at the Hague the ſame Year, is well 


== known. 


; ing the unhappy War which brought King Charles I. 
W .. Pn Gold 5 = . of that King were firſt call'd 
Gvaliers, and thoſe of the Parliament Romuma-Heads; which 
E oe Names were afterwards chang'd into thoſe of Tories and 
3 I kigs, on the following Occaſion. | . 
= 4 kind of Robbers, or Banditti in Jreland, who kept on 
be Mountains, or in the Iſlands form'd by the vait Bogs of 
dat Country, being call'd Tories; a Name they (till bear 
WE ;:differently with that of 8 the King's Enemies 
( cccuſing him of favouring the Rebellion in Ireland, which 
broke out about that Time, gave his Partiſans the Name of 
Vries: And, on the other Hand, the Tories, to be even 
W with their Enemies, who were cloſely leagu'd with the 
WE 5:15, gave them the Name of J}/higs, which is that given 
in Sco:/and to another Kind of Banditti, or rather of Fana- 
WS ticks, in that Country. See WIG. 2s _— 
WS The Cavaliers, or Tories, had then principally in View 
WE the Political Intereſts of the King, the Crown, and the 
WE Church of land: And the Round-Heads, or Whigs, pro- 
pos d chiefly the maintaining the Rights and Intereſts o the 
A es le, and of Proteftaniſm. Nor have the two Factions 
yet loſt their firſt Ideas ; tho their firſt Names, Cavalier 
nnd Round-Head, be now entirely diſus'd. : ; 
WE This is the moſt popular Account; and yet 'tis certain 
WE the Names hig and Tory were but little known till about 
be Middle of the Reign of King Charles II. M. ae (de 
WE relates, that it was in the Year 1678, that the whole Nation 
WT was firſt obſerv'd to be divided into Vbigs and Tories; and 
WE that on Occaſion of the famous Depoſition of Titus Oares, 
WE who accus'd the Catholicks of having conſpir'd againſt the 
WE King and the State. The Appellation Whig was given to 
WT ſuch as believ'd the Plot real; and Tory to thoſe who be- 
WE licv'd it fictitious. fn: OS 
BZ We ſhould here, confine ourſelves to the Tories; and for 
WE what regards the Whigs, refer to that Article but ſince by 
comparing and confronting the two Parties together, both 
WE the one and the other will appear in the ſtronger Light, it 
would be imprudent to ſeparate them; ſo that we rather 
1 mo to ſay the leſs under the Word Mhigs, and refer thence 
WE hither, i | 
Ss The Factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſider'd either 
WE with Regard to the State, or to Religion. 3 
The Stare Tories are either violent or moderate: The firſt 
would have the Sovereign to be abſolute in Ezglaud, as in 
echer Countries, and his Will to be a Law. This Party, 
Vhich is not very numerous, has yet been confiderable ; 18, 
On Account of its Leaders, which have been Lords of the 
fit Rank, and generally Miniſters and Favourites, 20. In 
dat being thus in the Miniſtry, it engag'd the Church Tories 
o maintain ſtiffly the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience. 30. 
Fecauſe the King has uſually thought it his Intereſt to ſup- 
port them. 
he moderate Tories would not ſuffer the King to loſe any 
el his Prerogatives; but neither would they ſacrifice thoſe 
ef the People. Theſe, ſays M. Rapin, are true Engliſhmen ; 
are frequently ſav'd the State, and will ſave it again when- 
"cr it ſhall be in Danger, either from the violent Tories, or 
om the Republican Whigs, = | 
WE The Srace Whigs, again, ate either Republican or Mode- 
rie: The firſt, according to our Author, are the Remains 
pe pf the Party of the is Parties, who took in Hand to 
F 1 bange the Monarchy into a Commonwealth : Theſe make 
dender a Figure, that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the 
ay of the other Whigs. The Tories would perſuade the 
Nord, that all the Whigs are of this Kind; as the Whigs 
ud make us believe that all the Tories are violent. 
| © moderate State Whigs are much in the ſame Sentiments 
e moderate Tories; and defire the Governmentmay be 
9 btaind on its ancient Foundation: All the Difference is, 


e _- - Hd 
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that the moderate Tories lean a little more to the Side of the 
Kings and the moderate Whigs to that of the Parliament 
and People. Theſe laſt are in a perpetual Motion to prevent 
the Rights of the People from being broke in upon; and 
have ſometimes taken Precautions at the Expence of the 
Crown, | 

Before we confider our two Parties with Regard to Rei- 
gion, it muſt be obſerv d, that the Reformation, as carry'd 
on to a greater or leſs Length, divided the..Zyg/iſh into Epil- 
copalians, and Presbyterians or Puritans : The firſt contended, 
that the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction ſhould be continu'd on the 
{ame Footing, and the Church in the ſame Form, as before 
the Reformation: The latter maintain'd, that all Miniſters 
or Prieſts had equal Authority; and that the Church ought 
to be govern'd by Presbyteries, or Conſiſtoties of Prieſts and 
Lay Elders. See PRESU¹LTERIAN, Cc. | 

After long Di ſputes, the more moderate of each Party re- 

lax'd a little of their Stiffneſs, and thus form'd two Branches 
of moderate Whigs, and moderate Torves, with regard to 
Religion ; but there was a much greater Number kept to 
their Principles with inconceiveable Firmneſs: And theſe 
conſtituted two Branches of rigid Epi ſcopalians and Presby- 
terians, ſubſiſting to this Day; and now compriz'd under the 
general Names of JV þigs and Tories; in regard the firſt 
join the Tories, and the latter the Whigs. | 
From what has been oblerv'd, we may conclude, that as 
the Names Tory and Jig have a Regard to two different 
Objects, they are equivocal, and of conſequence ought never 
to be apply d without expreſſing in which Senſe *tis dune; --- 


For the ſame Perſon may be, in the different Reſpects, both 


Whig and Tory. 1 

A Fresbyterian, for Inſtance, who wiſhes the Ruin of the 
Church of Eugland, is certainly, on that Score, of the Party 
of Whigs; yet if he oppoſe the Attempts ſome of his Party 
would make againſt the Royal Authority, it can't be deny'd 
but he is effectually a Tory. | 

After the like Manner, the Epiſcopalians ought to be 
eſteem' d as Tories with Regard to the Church; and yet 
how many of them are Whigs with Regard to the Govern- 
ment ? 13 | 

For the reſt, the general Motives that have form'd and 
kept up the two Parties, appear, in the main, to be no other 
than the private Motives of particular Ferſons: Self-Intereſt 
is the Primum Mobile of their Actions: Ever ſince the Riſe 
of theſe Factions, each has ſtruggled earneſtly to get the 
Advantage over the other; inaſmuch as from ſuch Supe- 
riority accrue Places, and Honours, and Promotions, Cc. 
which the prevailing Party diſtributes among its own Mem- 
bers, excluſive of the contrary Party. 

As to the Characters commonly attributed to the Whigs 
and Zories; The Tories, ſays M. Rapin, appear fierce and 
haughty : They treat the Whigs with the laſt Contempt, 
and even ſomewhat hardly, when they bave the Advantage 
over them: They are very hot and vehement, and proceed 
with.a Rapidity which yet is not always the Effect of Heat 
and Tranſport, but has its Foundation ſometimes in good 
Policy: They are very ſubject to change their Princ ples, as 
their Party prevails, or gives Way. , 8 

If the rigid Presbyterians prevail'd in the Whig Party, it 
would not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the Tories; 
but 'tis ſaid they have not the Direction thereof; which 

ives Room to affirm; that thoſe at the Head of the Whig 
3 are much more moderate than the Chiefs of the Tories: 
Add, that they uſually conduct themſelves on fix'd Princi- 
ples, proceed to their End gradually, and without Violence; 
and their Slowneſs is not leſs founded on good Politicks, than 
the Haſt ineſs of the Tories. Thus much, ſays our Author, 
may be ſaid to the Advantage of the moderate Whigs, that, 
in the general, they maintain a good Cauſe, vis. the Con- 
ſtitution of the Government as by Law eftabliſh'd. See 
Wrics. _. 5 . 

TORMINA, in Medicine, a Term uſed to expreſs Pains 
in the General; but particularly a Species of Pain call'd 
Torming Ventris, or Alvi; in Engliſh, the Gripes. See 
GRIPES. | 

Young Children are very often troubled with Gripes; tis 
npon this account, that Nurſes, in order to prevent or remedy 
them, uſually mix with their Spoon-meats, a little Brandy 
or ſome Carminitive Seeds, as Carus Seeds, £c, See Cnirn- 
REN, 
Some . Children breed their Teeth with violent Gripes, 
which is apt to turn to Convulſions of the Bowels. See 
DENTITION. | 

In Adults, the dry Gripes is 2 cured by the Exhibition 
of warm Catharticks, ſuch are Tincture of Hiera Picra, 
Elixir Salutis, Tincture of Rhubarb, Cc. with the Aſſiſtance 
of Opiats. | x 

TORNADO, a ſudden and violent Storm at Sea. See 
WHIRLWIND. 

TOR NESOL, TouxNesor, or TuRNSotr, called alfo 
Heliotrope, and want TK the Botaniſls Ricionci des, 


a Plant 
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a Plant whoſe Flower is ſaid to follow the Motion of the 
Sun; and to turn ſtill towards it. 

Some ſay, tis hence it takes its Name, and account for the 
Effect, by ſuppoſing that its heavy Stalk, warm'd and ſoften d 
with the Heat which is ſtrongeſt on that Side toward the Sun, 
inclines naturally towards the ſame ; but others take the Opi- 
nion to have had its Riſe from the Name, which was given it 
by Reaſon of its Appearance in the Time of the greateſt Heats, 
'when the Sun is in the Tropic, | 

Some have imagined the Sun-flower of uſe in Medicine; 
but its Reputation that Way is now out of Doors. Its prin- 


_ cipal Uſe is in Dying: In order to which, its Juice is inſpiſſa- 


ted and prepared with Calx and Urine, into blue Cakes; uſed 
alſo for Starch, inſtead of Smalt. See BLUE, SMALT, Gc. 
Its Juice likewiſe furniſhes the Colour wherewith the 
People of Languedoc and fome other Parts of France, where 
it grows, Prepare what they call the Tourneſol en Drapeauw, 


M. Niſſole of the. Royal Academy of Sciences, and is as 
follows 3 : | 5 
The Summets or Tops of the Plant being gather'd in the 
beginning of Auguſt, are ground in Mills, not unlike our 
Oil Mills : Then, being put up in Bags, the Juice isexpreſs'd 
with Preſſes. 

This Juice having been expoſed to the Sun about an Hour, 
they dip Linnen Rags therein, and hang them out in the 
Air till they be well dried again. When, moiſtening them 
for ſome time, over the Vapour of about ten Pound Weight 
of quick Lime ſlaked in a ſufficient Quantity of Urine, they 
lay them out again to the Sun to dry; to be again dipp'd in 
the Juice of the Ricionoi des. f 
When they are dried for the laſt Time, they are in their 
Perfection; and are thus ſent into moſt Parts of Europe, where 
they are uſed to tinge Wines and other Liquors, and give 
them an agreeable Colour. | 

The Durch prepare a kind of Turnſol in Paſte or Cakes, or 
Stones; pretended to be the Juice of that Plant Inſpiſſated: 
But there is Reaſon to think it a Cheat ; and to be the Juice 
of ſome other Plant prepared after the like Manner ; the 
Tournſol being no Plant of their Growth. 

TORPEDO, in Natural Hiſtory, a Sea-fiſh, fam'd both 
among the Ancient and Modern Naturaliſts, for a remarkable 
N vim For” wherewith it ſtrikes the Arm of ſuch as touch it. 
Various are the Accounts given us of this ſingular Fiſh ; 
ſome Authors raiſing the Effects it produces, to a kind of 
Miracle ; and others treating them as little better than Chi- 
mera's ; ſome ſolving the 79 — this Way, and ſome 
that. But M. Reauinur, of the French Academy of Sciences, 
has at length cleared the, Point, and ſet the Matter in a ſatis- 
factory Light. | | 5 

The Torpedo is a flat Fiſh, much of the Figure of the 
Thorn-· back; ſufficiently deſcribed in moſt Treatiſes of 
Fiſhes, and commonly enough found about the Coaſts of 
Provence, Gaſcony, &c. where the People eat it without any 
Danger. See its Figure repreſented in Tab. Natural Hiſtory, 


Fig. 9. 


* 75 in Rags. The Proceſs whereof, is owing to 


Phenomenon of the Tox PE DO. 


Upon touching it with the Pings, it frequently, though 
not always happens, that the Perſon feels an unuſual paintul 
N I which ſuddenly ſeizes the Arm up to the Elbow, 
and ſometimes to the very Shoulder and Head. 

The Pain is of a very particular Species, and not to be 
deſcribed by any Words ; yet Meſſieurs Lorenzini, Borelli, 
Redi and Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverally, obſerve it to 
bear ſome Reſemblance to that painful Senſation felt in the 
Arm, upon ſtriking the Elbow violently againſt a hard Body: 
though M. Renumur aſſures us, this gives but a very faint 
Idea thereof. 

Its chief Force, is at the Inſtant it begins; it laſts but a 
few Moments and then vaniſhes entirely. If a Man don't 
actually touch the Torpedo, how near 3 he holds his 
Hand; he feels nothing: If he touch it with a Stick, he 
feels a faint Effect: If he touch it through the Interpoſition 
of any pretty thin Body, the Numbneſs is felt very confidera- 
bly ; if the Hand be preſs'd very ſtrong againſt it, the 
Numbneſs is the leſs, but {till ſtrong enough to oblige a Man 


{ſpeedily to let go. 
Theory of the Phenomenon of the Tor» x00. 


There are different Ways of accounting for this Effect: 
The firſt is, that of the Ancients, who contented themſelves 
with aſcribing a Toporif Virtue or Faculty to this Animal, 

The ſecond, will have this Effect produced by the Torpedo, 
to depend on an Infinity of Corpuſcles iſſuing continually out 
of the Fiſh, but more copiouſly under ſome Circumſtances 
than others: This is the Opinion moſt generally received; 
being adopted by Rei, Perrault and Jorenxini. 

They explain themſelves thus 3 As the Fire emits a Quan- 
tity of Corpuſcles, proper to heat us z ſo the Torpedo emits 
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a Quantity of uſcles fi | ; 
3 e 0 D be by * Part they ines 
great abundance, or by their falling int 'T eig in 
veg. diſpropor tionate tO their Pi ures. 55 racks bil. 
he third Account, is that 05 Borelli 8 
Emiſſion of Corpuſcles, as imaginary. 2 looks on us 
touching the Fiſh, it puts itſelf into fo 3 That yh 
l 


tation, and that this occaſions a paintul — tower or 
$i 


that touches it. But M. Reaum 
ſtanding all the Attention he — 1 
when ready to ſtrike the Numbneſs _ this f 1 ritt 
of L e or Agitation. : ve not 
e laſt and juſteſt Hypotheſis, is tha. 
The Torpedo, like ocher fat _ — = 1 M. Renuny, 
ſolutely flat, but its Back, or rather all ch ſerves, is not ab 
Body, a little Convex : When it did not, per Pen ot in 
duce any Numbneſs in ſuch as touch'd it 
always preſerved its natural Convexity; 
_— itſelf to reſent a Touch or Thru ; ould 
niſhed the Convexity of the back Parts of '"8radually din 
times dnly rendring them flat, and ſometimes 
The very next Moment, the Numbneſs arg Concave, 
ſei ze the Arm; the Fingers that touch'q wen gan 
give back, and all the flat and concave Part o th igen 
again ſeen Convex : And whereas, it on! I Wat 
enfibly, it return'd to its Convexity ſo ſwiftl "a fat i. 
1 any Paſſage from the one to che och gar 
e Motion of a Bal out of a Musket Fe 
much quicker than that of the Fiſh reaflumin, ; 0 th 
ation; at leaſt the one is not more rceivable th — 
"Tis from this ſudden Stroke, that the N —＋ 75 
Arm ariſes; and accordingly, the Perſon when h b hes 
fee] it, imagines that his Fingers have been wg N 
TY the mere Velocity of the Stroke that he ane fear 
neſs, 
The Wonder is, how ſo ſoft a Sub 
Fiſh, ſhould give ſo rude a Blow: "eas fn wr 4 
a ſoft Body could never have done it; But in this Of res 
is an Infinity of ſuch Strokes given in an Inſtant 7 ” 
plain the admirable Mechaniſm hereof, we muſt give Vu 
of 1 4 5 W rag it depends. ng 
e Mechaniſm, then, conſiſts in two v 
cles, G, b, deſcribed by ſeveral Authors, b. mi 
Anatomy of the Torpedo. Rei, and after him [ona 
call them the Muſculi Falcati ; their Form is that of Creſrenn 
and they 3 take up almoſt Half the Back of te Fiſh | 
the one on the right Side, and the other on the Left, Their BM 
Origin is a little above the Mouth; and they are feared i 
from each other by the Bronchia, into the laſt of which they 
have their Inſertion. | 
What is ſingular in them, is their Fibres ; if, with the Au. 
thors above-mentioned, we may give that Name toa Sortof f. 
ſer Muſcles as big as Gooſes Quills ; of an Aſſemblage whered 
the two great Muſcles are form d. Theſe leſſer Muſcles are hol 
low Cylinders, their Length nearly equal to the Thickneſs d 
the Fiſh, and ranged a-fide of each other; all perpendiculrt 
the upper and lower Surfaces of the Fiſh, accounting thek 
Surfaces as two nearly parallel Planes. The exterior Surf 
of each of theſe Cylinders, conſiſts of whitiſh Fibres, whoſ 
Direction is the ſame with that of the Cylinder: But theſe 
Fibres only form a kind of Tube, whoſe Parietes are not 
above the "Thickneſs of a Leaf of Paper. The Cavity of ti 
Tube is full of a ſoft Matter, of the Colour and Confilieas 
of Pap, divided into Twenty-five or Thirty different lite 
Maſſes, by ſo many Partitions, parallel to the Baſe «f tn 
Cylinder ; which Partitions are Bund of tranſverſe Fibres: 
So that the whole Cylinder is in ſome meaſure compoſed of 
Twenty-five or Thirty ſmaller Cylinders placed over each 
other, and each full of a medullary Subſtance. 7 
We need only now, remember, that when the Torfedt' 
2 to ſtrike its Numbneſs, it ſlowly flattens the our! 
Surface of its upper Part; and the whole Mechaniſm, war: 
on its Force depends, will be apparent. By that gradual Ur 
traction, it bends, as it were, all its Springs; renders al 0 
Cylinders ſhorter, and at the ſame time augments thei Baſt 
or, which amounts to the ſame, ftretches all the lite E 
ſures which divide the ſoft Matter. In all Probability, e a 
the large Fibres, or little Muſcles, in that Moment, beer WE 
cylindrical Form, to fill the Vacuities between them. = © 
The Contraction being made to a certain Degler, 4 
Springs unbend ; the longitudinal Fibres are Jeng! en 1 
tranſverſe ones, or thoſe which form the Incloſures, ate be Es * 
en d; each Incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal Fibu BY [ 
are lengthen'd, drives the ſoft Matter it contains, upWar . „ 
which it is apparently aſſiſted by the unduiator) be, {| 
which is in the tranſverſe Fibres when contracting, , . 
If then, a Finger touch the Torpedo, it inſtant! 1 50 . 
Stroke, or rather ſeveral ſucceſſive Strokes, from each 0 
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Cylinders whereon it is applied. As the ſoft Matter 4 he 1 
buted into divers Incloſures, tis more than pro 60 v. 
Strokes are not given preciſely at the ſame 11 i n 
were there no Incloſures to ſeparate the Matter, it 09 


| \kes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſſive : For all Parts 
would —— don't ſtrike at once; the Impreſſion of the 
of io not take till after the firſt have done acting. But 


lf loſures ſerve to augment the Number of the 
hay " Conſequence, the Velocity and Force of the 


Aion... iterated Strokes given by a ſoftiſh M 
re-iterated Strokes given by a ſofti atter, 
—_ ; 5h ſuſpend, or ings the Courſe of the 
Ya Spirits, or ſome Fluid wb wink Or, if you had 
BY r. theſe Strokes produce an Undulatory Motion in the 
. ot the Nerves, which claſhes or diſagrees with that 
> ſhould have, in order to moye the Arm, And hence 
[nability we are under of ufing the ſame, and the paintul 
Senſation which accompanies it. 3 
Hence it is, that the Torpedo does not convey its Numbneſs 
o any Degree, except when touch'd on theſe great Muſcles; 
0 that the Fiſh is very ſafely taken by the Tail, which is the 
W part by which the Fiſhermen catch it. : 
ne Authors who have accounted for the Effect of the 
| Torpedo from Torporific Effluvia, have been obliged to have 


5 — Reſervoirs of the Corpuſcles, whereby the Numbneſs 


2 — who has obſerved the Contraction as well as 
Neaumur, pretends that all its Uſe, is to expreſs thoſe Corpuſ- 
cles from out of the hollow Fibres of theſe Muſcles wherein 
they are impriſon'd ; but this Emanation of Corpuſcles admit- 
ed by moſt Authors, is diſproved by M. Reaumur, from the 
W following Conſiderations; 55 | 
19 In that no Numbneſs is convey'd, if the Hand be at 
the ſmalleſt Diſtance from the Torpedo: Now, to uſe their 
own Compariſon, if the Torpedo numbs as the Fire warms, 
the Hands would be affected at a Diſtance from the one as 
Vell as the other. - | 
sc In that the Numbneſs is not felt till the Contraction of 
te Muſcles is over; whereas were the Cauſe in ba 1 
particles expreſs'd by the Contraction, the Effect would 
(elt in the time of the Contraction. | 
ze In that were the Numbneſs the Effect of Torporific Par- 
W ticles, it would be convey'd by degrees, as the Hand warms 
by degrees. | 
1 ly, in that the Torpedo conveys its Numbneſs to the 
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Were the only Uſe the Torpedo makes of its Faculty, the 
ſaving itſelf from the Fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it 

We would fignify but little; for tis very rare that it eſcapes their 
Hands. Pliny, Ariſtotle and moſt Naturaliſts, therefore 
WE agree, that it likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other 
WE Fiſhes: All we know for certain, is, that it lives on other 
WE Fiſhes, and that tis generally found on Banks of Sand, Cc. 
WE probably, to ſerve it as a Foundation or Support for the 
es cxerting its Faculty. N 5 
M. Reaumur had no Fiſhes alive to examin what the 
Torpedo would do to them; but an Animal, next a-kin to 
2 Fiſh, he tried it on, viꝝ. a Drake, which _ ſhur up a 
WE while in Water with the Fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs 
WE from its too frequent Contacts on the Torpedo. 
n the Hiſtory of Aby/izea, we are aſſured, that if the 
BE 7orpedo kill living Fiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to 
W lite again ; dead Fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir, if put in the 
BE fame Veſſel with it: But this is much leſs credible than what 
is told us in the ſame Hiſtory, that the Abyſſmans uſed 
Torpedos for the Cure of Fevers, by tying down the Patient 
a Table, and applying the Fiſh ſucceſſively upon all his 
Members, which puts the Patient to cruel Torment, but 
etfectually rids him of his Diſeaſe. 

= £0 aſſures us, that our own Torpedo's applied to the 
We Soals of the Feet, have prov'd ſucceſsful againſt Fevers. 
M. an Hamel in his ee of the Academy of Sciences, 
Ano 1677, mentions a kind of Torpedos, which he compares 
00 Conger Eels: M. Richer, from whom he has the Account, 
WS firms on his Knowledge, that they numb the Arm ſtrongly, 
ben touch'd with a Staff, and that their Effects even go to 
de giving Vertigo's. 
= TORQUE, in Heraldry, a round Roll of Cloth twiſted 
ad ſtuff d; ſuch is the Bandage frequently ſeen in Armories 
bout the Heads of Moors, Savages, Oc. 
lt is always of the two principal Colours of the Coat. 
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X# The Torque is the leaſt Honourable of all the Enrichments 
ore on the Helmet by way of Creſt. See Cx EST. 
B TORREFACTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of Aſſation, 
berein a Drug is laid to dry on a Metal Plate plac'd over 
WT Coals, till it become friable to the Fingers. | 
TcrrefaFlion is particularly us'd, when, after reducing ſome 
rug, as Rhubarb, or Myrabolans into Powder, tis laid on 
ann Iron or Silver Plate, and that plac'd over a moderate Fire 
=! the Powder begin to grow darkiſh ; which is a Mark 
eg Remedies have loſt their purgative Virtue, and have 
75 3 1 a more aſtringent one. See Rfus ARB, EC. 

he Word is form d from the Latin torrefacere, to roaſt, 
B Formerly, they us'd to torrefy Opium, to get out ſome 
malignant Parts fancy'd to be in it, e'er they durſt uſe it in 
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rſe to the ſame two Muſcles ; but then they only make 


3 Hand, thro? a hard, ſolid Body, but does not do it thro'the Air. 


Medicine; but the Effect was, that its volatile Spirits and 
Sulphur, wherein its greateſt Virtue conſiſts, were hereby 
evaporated, See Oriuu. a 
'ORRENT, Torxxens, in Geography, an impetuous- 

Stream of Water, falling ſuddenly from Mountains wherein 
there have been great Rains, or an extraordinary Thaw of 
Snow ; and making great Ravages in the Plains. See 
RIVER, c. | 

TORRICELLIAN, a Term very frequent among phyſi- 
cal Writers, uſed in the Phraſes, Torricellian Tube, and Tor- 
ricellian Experiment, on account of the Inventor, Torricelli, 
a Diſciple of the great Galileo, _ f | | 

ro, yd are Tube is a Glaſs Tube, as A B, about 
three Foot long, and 3 4 of an Inch in Diameter, repreſented 
(Tab. Pneumaticks, Fig. 6.) whoſe upper Orifice A is 
hermetically ſealed. - | 

The TogRRICELLIAN Experiment, is perfarm'd by filling 
the Zorricellian Tube AB with Mercury; then ſtopping the 
Orifice B, with the Finger ; inverting the Tube; and plunging 
that Orifice in a Veſſel of ſtagnant Mercury C. See MxRCURx. 
This done, the Finger is removed, and the Tube ſuſtain'd 
ay gs to the Surface of the Mercury in the Veſſel, 


he Conſequence is, that Part of the Mercury falls out of 


the Tube into the Veſſel, and there only remains enough in 
the Tube to fill from 28 to 31 Inches of its Capacity, above 
the Surface of the ſtagnant Mercury in the Veſſel. | 

Thoſe 28, Oc. Inches of Mercury, are ſuſtain'd in the 
Tube by the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere on the Surface of 
the ſtagnant Mercury; and according as that Atmoſphere is 
more or leſs heavy, or as the Winds blowing upwards or down- 
wards, heave up, or depreſs the Air, and fo increaſe or dimi- 
niſh its Weight and Spring; more or leſs Mercury is ſuſtain'd 
from 28 Inches to 31. See Air and Armosrntre. 

The Torricellian Experiment makes what we now com- 
monly call the Barometer or Weather-Glaſs, See BA ROME“ 
TER. 

TORRIN Zone, the Tract of Earth lying under the Line, 
and extending on each Side to the Twõ o Tropicks; or to 23 
Degrees and a Halt of Latitude. See Troric, Zox E, c. 

The Ancients believed the Torrid Zone uninhabitable ; 
but from the late Navigations, we learn, that the exceſſive Heat 
of the Day there, is tempered by the Coldneſs of the Night. 

TORT, in Law, an juice or Tnjury; as de ſon Tort 
meme, in his own Wrong, Cc. Hence alſo Tort-feaſor, 896, 
The Word is pure French. 

TORTEAUX, in Heraldry. See TouRTEAUx. 

TORTOISE-SHell, the Spoils or Cover of a Teſtaceous 
Animal, call'd a Tortoiſe; uſed in Inlaying, and on various 


other Occaſions, as for Snuff-boxes, Combs, Sc. See 


TxESTACEOUS and SHELL, | 

There are two Kinds of Tor!ciſes, vis. the Land and Sea 
Tortoiſe. | 

The Sea Tortoiſe, again, is of four Kinds, vis. the Freſb 
Tortoiſe, the Caret, the Cabhohanna, and the Lager-hu: But 
*tis the Carer alone furniſhes that beautiful Sell, ſo much 
admired in Europe. _ | 5 

The Shell of the Caret is thick, and conſiſts of two Parts, 
the upper, which covers the Back, and the lower, the Belly: 
The Io are joined together at the Sides by ſtrong Liga- 
ments which yet allow of a little Motion. 

In the Fore-part is an Aperture for the Head and fore 
Legs : and behind, for the hind Legs and Tail. 
Tis the under Shell alone is aſe : To ſeparate it from 
the upper, they make a little Fire beneath it, and afſoon as 
ever tis warm, the under Shell becomes eaſily ſeparable from 
the upper, with the Point of a Knife, and is taken off in 


Laminæ or Leaves, without killing the Animal, which, *tis- 


ſaid, being turn'd to Sea again, gets a new Shell. 


The whole Spoils of the Caret conſiſt in 13 Leaves, 8 of 


them flat, and 5 a little bent : Of the flat ones, there are 4 
large ones, about a Foot long, and 7 Inches broad. | 

he beſt Shell is thick, clear, "tranſparent, of the Colour 
of Antimony, ſprinkled with Brown and White. When uſed 
in Marquettry, c. the Workmen give it what Colour they 
pleaſe, bs means of colour'd Leaves, which they put under- 
neath them. 

In Generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the Embraces of the 
Male and Female S Zortoiſes, continue for a whole Lunar 
Month; and that they ſquirt Water out of the Noſtrils, in 
the ſame Manner as the Dolphin. On the Braflian Shore, 
they are ſaid to be ſo big, as ſometimes to dine Fourſcore 
Men: And that in the dian Sea, the Shells ſerve the Na- 
tives for Boats, De Laer adds, that in the Iſland of Cuba 
they are of ſuch a Bulk, that they will creep along with Five 
Men on their Backs. | 

TORTOIS z the Military Art. See TEsTtunDoO. : 

TORTURE, a grievous Pain inflited on a Criminal, or 
Perſon accuſed ; to make him confeſs the Truth. See 
QuesT10N. 

The Forms of Torture are different in different Countries: 
In ſome they uſe Water, in others Iron, in ſome the Wheel or 
Rack, in ſome the Boot, 'Thumbkins, &c. SeeR ack, 
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Civil and Criminal Matters; and even in Caſes of High 
Treafon ; tho' ſomething like it fill obtains, where the Cri- 
minal refuſes to plead. See Pains fort & dure. | 
In France, the Torture is not practiſrd in Civil Matters: 
But by an Ordonnance of 1670, if a Perſon be accuſed of 
a Capital Crime, he may be put to the Queſtion, i. e. to the 
Torture, if there be conſiderable Proof againſt him, and yet 
not Proof enough to convict him. See ProoF, | 

There are two Kinds of Torture; the one 2 
appointed before Sentence paſs d; the other Definitive, de- 
creed by a Sentence of Death. | . 

The 2 Torture, is order d Manentibus Judiciis, 
ſo that if the Accuſed don't confeſs, he cannot be condemn'd 
to Death, but only 2d ona citra Murten. 

The Definitive Torture, is that a condemn'd Criminal is 
put to, to make him confeſs his Accomplices. The Ordinary 
Torture is given at Paris with Six Quarts of Water, and 
the little Treſtle; and the Extraordinary, with Six other 
Pots, and the great Treſtle. | 
i In Scotland, the Torture is given with the Boot. See 

00T, 

In ſome other Countries, by heating the Criminal's Feet; 
in others, with Wedges, £56. 

The Torture, ſays M. Bruyere, is a ſure Expedient to 
deſtroy an Innocent Perſon 1 a weak Complexion, and to 
ſave a Criminal of a robuſt one. — It was a noble Saying of 
an Ancient, They who can, and they who cannot bear the 
Torture, will equally lie. | 

TOTTED. A good Debt to the King is, by the foreign 
Appoſer, or other Officer in the Exchequer, noted for ſuch 
by writing the Word zo7, q. d. tot pecuniæ Regi debentur, 
whence it is ſaid to be 7orreg. 

Alſo that which is paid is to be zorred, See Exchk- 
QUER- 


TOTUM. See WHroLE. 


TOUCAN, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the South- 


ern Hemiſphere. See ConsTELLATION. 

TOUCH, in Muſic, An Organ is ſaid to have a good 
Touch, when the Keys cloſe, and lie down well ; being nei- 
ther too looſe, nor too ſtiff. See OrGan. 

Touch the Mind, in the Sea Language, is when the 
Steer's-man at the Helm is bid to keep the Ship as near the 
Wind as may be. See STEERAGE. | 

TOUCHING is ſometimes us'd for the Senſe of Feeling, 
See FEELING, ; 

Tovcnins, in Geometry. A right Line is ſaid to touch 
a Circle, when it meets it in ſuch Manner, as that being pro- 
duc'd it does not cut, but falls without the Circle. See 
TANGENT. 

TOUCH fone, a black poliſh'd Stone, us'd to try Metals 
upon. See STONE. 


from Lyaia, a Country of Aſia minor, whence it was 
brought. | 1 | 

The Moderns call it Touch-/tone, in regard the Proof they 
make of Metals, is by touching or rubbing the Metal to be 
try'd on the Stone, and comparing the Colour of the Mark 
it leaves thereon, with the Mark of another Piece of Metal 
of the ſame Species, whoſe Goodneſs is paſt doubt. See 
METAL. | | : 

TOUR, Turm, a French Term, often us'd among Engliſh 
Writers, for a Journey. Thus we ſay the Tour of Paris, of 
Rome, &c. 

Tour of Hair, a Treſs, or Border of Hair, going round 
the Head, which mingled dexterouſly with the natural Hair, 
lengthens and thickens it. See HAIR. 

Theſe Tours are for Men. --- The Women likewiſe uſe 
Tours, and falſe Hair, either to hide their Age, or to ſup- 
ply the Thinneſs of their natural Hair on the Forehead 
and Temples, | 88 

The Form is different according to the Mode; ſometimes 
rais'd and curl'd, ſometimes ſtraight and laid flat along the 
Forehead, See PERRVURk. | 

The Word is pure Frezch, ſignifying literally 4 Roumd, or 
ſomething that goes around. 

TOURN, in Law. See TukN. | | 

TOUT temps priſt & uncore eſt, q. d. always ready, and 
ſo at the preſent Time; is a kind of Plea in Way of Excuſe 
or Defence, for him that is ſued for any Debt or Duty be- 
longing to the Plaintiff,” See PLEA. | 

OW. Whatever is drawn by a Ship or Boat with a 
Rope, is ſaid to be 702ved after her. | 

OWAGE, the haleing or drawing a Ship or Barge by 
Men or Beaſts, or by another Ship or Boat, faſten'd to her ; 
in order to make her enter a. Port, aſcend a River, or the like. 

The Term is alſo us'd for the Money, or other Recom- 
pence, given by Bargemen to the Owner of the Ground next 
the River where they o a Barge or other Veſſel, for the 
Liberty of paſſing along the Side thereof. 

PN Word is probably deriv'd from the Saxon, Teo, to 
aw, DT, | 
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In England, the uſe of all 20 brrure is aboliſhed, both in 


The Ancients call'd it Lapis Lydius, the Lydian Stone, 


TOWER, a tall Building, 
2 * round Form. 
| Before the Invention of Guns, N 
with Towers; and to attack hom Ae fort Place 
Wood, mounted on Wheels, to ſer the Beg veable Towers of 
with the Walls, and drive the Befiegd "On Leg 

the 


conſiſting of ferery 8 


8 0 T ; | "0 der 

Theſe Towers were ſometimes 20 Stor; 

high : They were cover'd with raw Skins — 3 Eaton 
| undreg 


__ employ'd 10 move them. 

oWwers are alſo built to enable o s 

1 95 WL ee: 70S. 00h Dien, 
heſe are of all Figures; as, ſ. 

on See 3 n 1 Make, round 

In China is a famous Tower of f 

Dutch relate Wonders. See 6 Whereof the 

_ TYowers are alſo built for Fortreſſes, Priſons 

Tower of London, the Towers of the Baſtille 


1 
 TheTower of London is not onl f 

and command tne City, River, Gr. Se r to defend 
where our Kings with their Courts have Ae oyal Palace 
a Royal Arſcnal, wherein are Arms and 13 ; 
60000 Soldiers; a Treaſury for the Jewels — Fro . 
of the Crownz a Mint for coining of Money . "Naents 
Archive, wherein are preſerv'd all the e e * 
the Courts of Weſtminſter, &c. and the chief * $ of 
State Criminals, See Axstnar, Migr Sc nike fy 

In the midſt of it is the great ſquare, white Tus, . 
by William the Conqueror; Within the Thi Say: , built 
rochial Church, exempt trom all Juriſdiction of 2 
biſhap, and a Royal Chapel, now diſus'd. | © And. 
The chief Officer of the Tower is the Conſtable, wi 
whom is the Lieutenant, who acts by his DireQion, , 
his Abſence. He has by Grant of ſeveral of our k : 
Unam Lagenam, two Gallons and a Pint of Wine wi 
every Veſſel 5 and a certain Quantity out of ever Bu 
laden with Lobſters, Oyſters, and other Shell Fi and 
double the Quantity out of every Alien's Boar, paſſing b the 
Tower : To him alio belongs a Fee of 200 J. tor every 1 
committed Priſoner ; 1004. for every Peer not a Duke, al 
5ol. for every Commoner, See Coxs TABLE, C. 

Under the Conſtable, and, in his Abſence, under the Lie. 
tenant, are a Gentleman Porter, and the Marder,. 

The firſt has 2 of the Gates, to lock and unlock 
them, and deliver the Keys every Night to the Confable 
or Lieutenant, and receive them of him next Morning: He 
commands the Warders who are upon the Day's Wait; and 
at the Entrance of a Priſoner has for his Fee Vſtiments $i 
Periora, or elſe a Compoſition for the ſame, which is uſually 
300. for a Peer, and 531. a- piece for others. 

Note, The ancient Allowance from the King to a Duleot 
Marquis, Priſoner in the Toter, was 121. a Week, now but 
44. To all other Lords anciently 10. a Week, now 2. 41. 54 
To Knights and Gentlemen anciently 41. a Week, now 131 
and 44. And to inferior Perſons, now 105. per Week. 

The Teomen Warders of the Tower are 40, who are . 
counted the King's Domeſtic Servants: Their Duty is to at 
tend State Priſoners, and to wait at the Gates: Ten uf 
them to be upon the Day's Wait, to take account of all Itt 
ſons that come into the Tower, to enter their Names, and 
the Names of thoſe they go to: Two of them ate on tie 
Watch all Night. See WAR DER. 

In the Tower is likewiſe kept a Court of Record ener 
Monday, by Preſcription, for the Liberty of the Ten d 
Debt, Treſpaſs, and other Actions of any Sum. Sce Covar, 

Beſide the ancient Liberty of the Tower, which adjo 
to it; the old Artillery Garden by $pirtle- Fields, and 0 
little Minories, are within the Tower Liberty; within wal 
the Gentleman Porter has the ſame Power and Autbori, 
as Sheriffs within their reſpective Counties. See Ov. 
NANCE, c. . ; 

Hollow Towtx, in Fortification, is a Rounding made - 
the Remainder of a Briſure, to join the Courtin tot 
Orillon. : 

TOWN, a Place inhabited by a conſiderable Nunkers 
people; of an intermediate Degree between a City ® 
Village. See VILLAOGE, Oc. 

'Tis very hard to give a tolerab 
in regard the Idea is a little arbitrary 
is generally without Walls, which is t 
ally diſtinguiſhes it from a City: 
univerſally. See CI rv. Tires 
We have ſeveral Kinds of Towns ; Borough 10% 
ket Towns, County Towns. See Bokouon, Sf , K. 

TOXICA, a Sort of Poiſon, ſaid to be us d by mae bf 
ans to their Arrows, in order to render Wound 
them incurable, See PoisoN, : . Daogeth 

The Indians are ſuppos'd to poiſon their Arrow 705 aber 
Sc. with the Virus of Vipers, the miſchie vous ne duden 
of continue a long Time after the Matter 15 que 
See VIPER. TR 1 BEATIO) 
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| TRABE ATION, in the ancient Architecture, the ſame 


atur:. See ENTABLATURE, ; 
with on of three principal Members or Diviſions, vis. the 


1 d Cornice; each of which conſiſts of 
, Freeze, an rnice; each ot which conſiſts 
. ien lee Members and Ornaments. dee ARCHITRAVE, 
1 
el Fenty, portion, Members, Oc. are different in the ſe- 
* nl Or ders. See ORDER; ſee-alſo each Order apart, 
o, &. 
. The 2 Mark or Impreſſion which any thing leaves 


| f Senſe. See BRAIN, | 
| en Impreſſions are alſo call'd Traces of the Object: 


5 The Courſe of the Animal Spirits ſerves to keep them up, 
the and to renew them. See SPIRIT. ho. 
Vee The Vivacity of the Imagination ariſes from the prodigi- 


| Ko Quantity of Traces of different Objects in the Brain, 
W ich are ſo link'd together, that the Spirits cannot be ſent 
Y "ok one of them, but they run into all the reſt ; by which 
uMeans the Ideas occaſion'd by N Es ot the Spirits 
to thoſe ſeveral Traces, are all excited, as it were, at once. 
ce luAciNATION. 6 
Memory, according to the ſame, conſiſts in the Traces 
W hich the 4” Spirits have impreſs'd. See MEMokx, 
% E, Co 

; 2 0 7 among Hunters, is her Footing in the 
WT crow; diſtinct from her other Treadings, call'd Dowbling 
3 and Pricking, &c. 

= 7aces are alſo the Tracts of ravenous Beaſts, as Wolves, 
W wild Bears, G õ . 

= TRACHEA, in Anatomy, a large Artery, call'd alſo A, 
HH fera Arteria, and popularly the Vind pipe; being the Canal 
or Tube which carries the Air into the Lungs, for the Ule 
WT of Reſpiration and Speech. See RxspIRATION and Voice. 
is is compos'd wholly of Cartilages, Membranes, little 
W Veins, Arteries, and Nerves : Galen gave it the Name 


nd NY . . 
ie Trachea, rea xi, becauſe of its being rough and uneven ; 
i» on which Account the Latins alſo call'd it Aſpera. 


= The Head or Cover ot the Trachea Arteria is call'd the 
W linux. See LAR TN JJ.＋ 

BE js Cartilages are in Form of Rings, flat on one Side, and 
W rot finiſhing the whole Circle, but repreſenting the Figure of 
W an ancient Greek Sigma, whence they are call'd $7g720i4es. 
ee ASvERA. 


WE my, or Opening of the Wind-pipe upon preſſing Occaſions ; 
WE which he urges from a remarkable Caſe of a Perſon who had 
WE the 7rachea, or Wind. pi pe, cut quite thra' beneath the Po- 
mum Adami, cur'd by ſtitching the Wound, and uſing pro- 
per Medicines. See LARYNSOTOux. 
== TRACHOMA, in Medicine, a Roughneſs or Aſperity of 
W the inner Part of the Palpebræ; attended with an Itching, 
Sy 1 and frequently with Puſtles, reſembling Millet- 
WE Sceds. | 
EY te Degrees are the Sycoſis and Tyloſis, See Sycos1s, 
Ec. 
= TRACT, from the Latin, Tractus, properly denotes an 
WE Extent of Ground, or a Portion of the Surface of the terra- 
7 queous Globe. See TER RAO REOus, Oc. 
WY Tract, or TxAcTATE, from the Saxon, Traht, or the 
Latin, Tractatus, does alſo ſignify a ſmall Treatiſe, or writ- 
en Diſcourſe, upon any Subject. See TREATISU. 
BE Tract, in Hunting, denotes the Trace or Footing of a 
W wild Beaſt. | 
| = TRACTION, 4rawirg, the Action of a moving Power 
u bereby the Moveable is brought nearer to the Mover; call'd 
ao Attraction. See ArTRA CTI. 
WE [RACTRIX, in Geometry, a Curve Line; call'd alſo 
WW Citenaria, See Cartnanita, 
BE TRADE, Tage, Commerce, the negotiating, buying, 
3 ſelling, exchanging, Sc. of Commodities, Bills, Money, 
Ee. 


& 

For the Origin, Progreſs, 8c, of Jade. See Com- 

WP ERCE and NAVIGATION. 

|. RADE-Wirds, are certain regular Winds at Sea, blowing 

either conſtantly the ſame Way, or alternately this way and 
[that ; thus call'd from their great Uſe in Navigation and 

dhe [24129 Commerce. 

n The Trade-wings are of different Kinds; ſome blowing 

FH ce or fix Months of the Year one Way, and then the 

A In Space of Time the oppoſite Way; very common in 
be. lian Seas, and call'd Mon ſoons. See MoNsooN. 

35 ® _ blow conſtantly the ſame Way : ſuch is that gene- 

0 b. ind between the Tropicks, which off at Sea is found 

B "ny all Day long from Eaſt to Weſt, 

=. Ss Phenomena of each, with their Phyſical Canſes, 


G 
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from Welt to Eaſt in an uniform 


lu the Philoſophical Tranſactions, is a Letter by Mr. Job 
Keen, recommending the more frequent Uſe of Laringoto- 


Dr. Liſter has 4 Conjecture in the Philoſophical Tranſat? 
ons, that the Tropical, or Tradewinds, ariſe, in great Part, 
from the daily and conſtant Breath of a Sea Plant, call'd 
the Sargefſa, or Zenticula Marina, which grows in vaſt 
Quantities from 36? to 18 North Latitude, or elſewhere up- 
on the deepeſt Seas, ---- For the Matter of Wind coming 
from the Breath of one only Plant, muſt needs be conſtant 
and uniform ; whereas the great Variety of Trees and 
Plants at Land, furniſhes a confus'd Matter of Winds. 
Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe Winds are briskeſt about 
Noon; the Sun quickening the Plant moſt then, and cauſing 
it to breathe faſter, and more vigorouſly, Laſtly, the Di- 
rection of this Wind from Eaſt to Weſt, he attributes to 
the general Current of the Sea; for a gentle Air is obſerv'd 
to be conſtantly led along with the Stream of a River : Nor 
muſt it be omitted, that every Plant is, in ſome Meaſure, a 
Heliotrope, and bends itſelf, lad moves after the Sun, and 
conſequently emits its Vapour thitherward; ſo that the Di- 
rection of the Trage-wing is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing 
to the Courſe of the Sun, 

Dr. Gordon has another Hypotheſis : The Atmoſphere, 
which ſurrounds the Earth, and moves along with it in its 
Diurnal Motion, he ſuppoſes to keep Pace therewith ; that 
Part of it, at leaſt, which is near the Earth; if the remoter 
Part ſhould be judg'd to loſe Ground. 

If then there were no Changes in the Atmoſphere's Gravi- 
ty, he ſuppoſes it would always go along with the Earth 

onion altogether inſenſi- 
ble to us: But the Portion of the Atmoſphere under the 
Line being extremely rarify'd, its Spring expanded, and ſo 
its Gravity and Preflure much leſs than the neighbouring 
Parts of the Atmoſphere; it is incapable of the uniform 
Motion towards the Eaſt, and muſt therefore be preſs'd 
Weſtwards, and make the continual Breeze from Eaſt to 
Welt, between the Tropicks, 

TRADITION, the Act of delivering a Thing into the 
Hands of another. | 

The Sale of a Moveable is compleated by a ſimple Tyadi- 
tion. See Livery. 

TRADITION, in Matters of Religion, is apply'd to thoſe 
Laws, Doctrines, Relations, &c. which have been handed 
doun to us from our Fore-fathers, without being written. 

Taking Tyagition in this Senſe, for every thing relating to 
Faith, or the Rites and Ceremonies of Religion thus deriv'd 


down to us from the Primitive Church, there are two Kinds, 


vis, Apoſtclical and Eccleſiaſtical Tradition. 

Apoſtolical Tradition, which is what we properly call Tra- 
dition, is defin'd by the Romaniſts, to be the unwritten Word 
of God, deſcended from the Apoſtles to us, thro' a continual 
Succeſſion of the Faithful. 

By this Tradition, ſay they, it is that the Holy Scriptures 
have been kept entire, both as to the Letter, i. e. the Text, 
and as to the Spirit or Senſe thereof: This Tradition, the 
Council of Treut declares to have the ſame Authority with 
the Holy Scripture itſelf ; and pronounces every one who re- 
jects it a Heretic, 

Eccleſiaſtical Traditions, are certain Statutes and Regula- 
tions regarding the Rites, Cultoms, and Circumſtances of 


Religion, introduc'd fince the Time of the Apoſtles, by 


Councils, Popes, c. and continu'd to our Time thro' a con- 
ſtant Obſervance of the Church. | 

The Romaniſts make another Diviſion of Tradition, vis. 
into Written and Unwritten, | 

Written Tradition, is that whereof we find ſome Traces in 
the ancient Fathers and Doctors. 

Unwritten Tradition, is that whereof we find no Signs or 
Footſteps in any of the Fathers extant. 

The Church of Rome pretends to be the Depoſitary of 
each Kind: Traition, ſhe holds to be abſolutely neceſſary 
in the Church; grounding this Neceſſity on the Promiſe of 
Infallibility which Jeſus Chriſt is pretended to have made 
her, 

Yet others of that Communion deny Tradition, how ex- 
cellent ſoever it may be for the Reclaiming of Hereticks, to 
be abſolutely neceſſary ; maintaining, that the Church would 
not be leſs infallible, nor leſs the Rule of Doctrine, Ec. if 
the Fathers had never wrote at all. 

TRADITIONARY, Tzxanrrionarivs, a Name given 
among the 7ezvs, to ſuch of them as acknowledge Tradition, 
follow it, and explain the Scriptures thereby ; in Oppoſition 
to the Caraites, who refuſe any thing but the pure Scriptures 
themſelves, See CARAITE. 

The Tyaditionaries are what we more uſually call Rablbius, 
or Talmniiſts. See Ragnin and Tatuvn. 

Hillel ſhone among the Traditionaries, and Schammai 
among the 'Textuaries, See TEXTVARx. 

TRADITORES, a Name given in the firſt Ages of the 
Church, to ſuch Chriſtians, as, in Times of Perſecution, to 
avoid Death and Martyrdom, deliver'd up the ſacred Writ- 
ings to the Perſecutors. 


LM m The 


TRA 


their utmoſt Efforts to deprive the World of the Holy 
Scriptures : In that cruel Perſecution which Autiachus rais d 
againſt the Jervs, the Books of the Law were very ſolici- 


touſly ſought after, torn, and burnt, and ſuch as kept them 


put to Death; as we read in the firſt Book of Maccab. cap. 
IV. 59, and 60. ; 


Diocleſian renew'd the ſame Impiety, by an Edict pub- 


li ſh'd in the 19th Year of his Empire, commanding all the 
ſacred Books to be brought to the Magiſtrates, and burnt. 

Many weak Chriſtians, and even ſome N overcome 
by the Fear of Puniſhment, carry'd in their ooks to, the 
Perſecutors ; which the Church deteſting, made very ſevere 
Laws againit them, and gave them the infamous Name of 
Traditores, from Trado, I deliver. | 
As the great Eretence of the Schiſm of the Donatiſts was, 
that the Catholicks tolerated the Tyaditores; it was decreed 
in the Council of Arles, held in 314, that ſuch as ſhould be 
found guilty of having deliver'd up any of the Holy Books, 
or Veſſels, ſhould be depos'd from the Order of the Clergy, 
8 
TRADUCIANS, TRA DVU CIANI, a Name the Pelagians 
anciently gave to the Catholicks, becauſe of their teaching, 
that original Sin was tranſmitted from Father to Children, 
or that it was communicated to the Children by the Father 
in the Way of Generation. See ORIGINAL. Sin. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, traduæ, which was 
made Ule of to expreſs that Communication; and which 
comes from traduco, I tranſmit, or make paſs from one to 
another. | | + 

At preſent, ſome give the Appellation Traducian to ſuch 
as _ that the Souls are tranſmitted to the Children by the 
Father. 

TRADUCTION, the Tanſlating, or turning out of one 
Language into another, See TRANSLATION. 

F The Word is form'd of trans, beyond, and auco, I lead, 
raw. | 
| TRAFINE, among Surgeons, an Inſtrument, call'd alſo 
Trepanum, Anabapiſton, Modiclus, &c. See TrEeANnuM and 
Mopior vs. 

TRAFFIC, See TRADE and CouuER ck. 

The principal Zrafic in Muſcouy, and the North, is in 
Furs * Skins : The great Trafic of the Dutch in the Eaſt 
is in Spices : The Zrafic of Money is moſtly carry'd on at 
the Exchange. | | | 

The Word is form'd from the French, Trafic, and that 
yon the Falian, Trajico, which is again borrow'd from the 

rabic. | | | | 

TRAGACANTY, or ApRAcAnTH, a kind of Gum 
oozing out at Incifions made in the Trunk and larger Branches 
of a Plant, or little Shrub, of the ſame Name. See Gun. 

The naked Hillocks of Mount Ia in Candia, M. Tourne- 
fort tells us, produce a deal of the Plant Z7agacantha, which 
gives the Gum ſpontaneouſly towards the End of Zune, and 
in the following Months; when the nutritious Juice of the 
Plant, thicken'd by the Heat, burſts moſt of the Veſſels it 
is contain'd in. | 

This Juice coagulates in Threads, which make their Way 
into the Pores of the Bark, where being puſh'd forwards by 
new Juice, they get thro' the Bark, and are at length har- 
den'd in the Air, either into little Lumps, or into twiſted 
Pieces in Form of little Worms, more or leſs long accord- 
ing to the Matter they are form'd of. 

It ſhould ſeem too that the Contraction of the Fibres con- 
tributes to the Expreſſion of the Gum: Thoſe fine Fibres, 
like thoſe of Hemp, laid bare and trampled under. Foot by 
Men and Horſes, contract themſelves, and facilitate the 
Expreſſion of the extravaſated Juice. | 

The Plant grows al ſo in ſeveral Places of the Levant, par- 
ticularly about Aleppo. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, Texys, Goat, and 
ey2194, Thorn, by Reaſon the Plant is beſet with Thorns, 

The Gum is of different Colours, and Qualities ; ſome 
being white, other-ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt 
black. The white is the beſt. It muſt be choſen clear, 
ſmooth, and twiſted like little Worms. 

It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous Menſtruum, which it 
will give the Conſiſtence of a Syrup to, in the ſmall Propor- 
tion of a Dram to a Pint. It is ſmooth and ſo ftening, and 
therefore good to obtund the Acrimony of any Humours, 
which makes it of Service in ſuch Coughs as proceed from 
Catarii,s and Defluxions of Rheum, It is alſo very 
ſtrengthening in ſome Seminal Weakneſſes, and prevalent 
againſt the Whites in Women. 8 

TRAGEA, in Pharmacy, a Term frequently uſed to ex- 
preſs Powders groſly beat; but now obſolete. See PowDER. 

TRAGEDY, a Dramatic Poem, repreſenting ſome fignal 
Action, perform'd by illuſtrious Perſons, and which has 
frequently a fatal Iſſue or End. See Dr ama. | 

Ariſtotle more Scientifically defines Tragedy, the Imitation 
of one grave and entire Action, of a juſt Length; and which, 
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The Enemies of Religion, even under the old Law, made 


without the Aſſiſtance of Narration . | 
and Compaſſion, reſines and Kg T railing of 7 

Thie Definition bas given the Cite e e 
and Corneille declares he cannot ck ſome Perp 

himſelf : The Inſtances Ariſtorle Fans ru Aa 3 
own Definition, He even denies te v wy 
be the End of Tragedy. PUrging ou fog l 

Our Engliſb Authors are more favourable to ? 
By the purging our Paſſions, they un mls to the Defninion. 
paring them, but the reducing them wo not the extir 

y ſhewing the Miſeries that attend 3 8 uſt | * 
it teaches us to watch them more narr eim to th 
the great Misfortunes of others, it leſſens ' J 5 Ud by fei 

Tragedy, in its Original, M. Hedel ©denle of Aron, 
only a Hymn ſung in Honour of Hacchug * Odleryes, 
who, together, made a Chorus of Muſic J Ieveral Perſon 
r e Chok us. eo With Dance and 

As this was long, and might fati f 
mw the Audience 3 they — eme n wel. 

nging of the Chorus into ſey , nide the 
Reciration N * Intervals. frat Farts, and o have cen 

Accordingly, Theſpis firſt intro 
Stage with this Viel : Aſchyins 2 85 upon the 

f | a 
cient, introduced a Second to entertain the e nſuth. 
8 nh eg of Dialogue: He alſo d 

erſons more decently, and firſt 5 

„4 6 ani Put them. onthe Bulli. 
he Perſons who made theſe Recitari 

were call'd Actors; ſo that Tragedy wg ng dere, 

Actors. And what they thus rehearſed, being thin _ 

to the finging of the Chorus, whereof they were * = 

Part, were call'd Epiſodes. See Episopz. "_ 

Sophoctes found that two Perſons were not enough f 
Variety of Incidents ; ard accordingly introduced 1 Thi 
And here the Greeks ſeem to have flopp'd ; at leaſt di — 
rare that they introduce four Speakers on the ſame Seen! 
See PERSON. : 

Tragedy and Comedy were at firſt confounded with eat 
ee 3 _ were pre erer. ſeparated ; and the Poet 
applied themſelves to the cultivating of | 
Comedy. Ste ComeDy. g of Tre neg 

When Tragedy was got into a better Form; th 

the Meaſure of” its Verſe, and endeavour'd to yea + 
Action within the Compaſs of a Day, or of a Revolutond 
the Sun. See UNIT. | 

For the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy; ſee Acr, Scans, 
AcTiON, FaBLE, CHARAcTER, MANNERS, Ge. 

The Hugliſb received the firſt Plan of their Drama from 
the French ; among whom it had its firſt Riſe towards the 
End of the Reign of Charles V. under the Title of Clan 
Royal, which were Pieces in Verſe, compoſed in Honour of 
the Virgin, or ſome of the Saints, and ſung on the Stage; 
call'd by the "Title of Chant. Royal, becauſe the Subject ws 
given by the King of the Lear; or the Perſon who had bare 
away the Prize the Year preceding. See ChAxr. 

The Humour of theſe Pieces run wonderfully among the 
People, inſomuch that in a little time there were form 
ſeveral Societies, who began to vie with each other: Oned 
theſe, to engage the Town from the reſt, began to intermur 
various Incidents, or Epiſodes, which they diftributed into 
Acts, Scenes, and as many different Perſons as were necellar 
for the Repreſentation. 

Their ft Eſſay was in the Zourg F. Maur; and iber 
Subje& the Paſſion of Our Saviour. The Prevot of Paris 
Eur an their continuing of it, they made Application i. 


ourt ; and to render it the more favourable to them, et 
themſelves into a Fryary or Fraternity, under the Title 0 
which Title has given ſome Occation 


Brothers of the Paſſion ; * 
4 52 been an Order of Religious ® 


to ſuſpect them to bave 
Friars of the Paſſion. oo 
The King, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their Pecth 
2 them Letters of Eſtabliſhment in 1402: upon - 
they built a Theatre ; and for an Age and a Halt, 27 
but grave Pieces, which they called Moralines; 1 1 
People growing weary of them, they began to item 
Farces or Interludes taken from profane Subjects | 
This Mixture of Farce, and Religion, diſplealing many 3 
they were re-eſtabliſh'd by an Arret of Parliament! 155 
on Condition of their acting none but profane, lan c te 


decent Subjects, without intermedling with met 
Myſteries of Religion; and thus were the rat - thi 


Paſſion deſpoil'd of their religious Character; _— 

they mounted the Stage no more in Perſon ; but br 0 
their Direct 

Found 
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arri ved in England. In proceſs of Time, as it _ ce 
it became divided into Branches, agreeable 5 * into 
of the Ancients, and the Nature of Two 8 
Tragedy and Comedy, properly fo call'd, and tus cþ under 
was ſub-divided into pure Comedy and Farce; lee 

its proper Head, Comtpy, c. TRAGT 


— „ — — 
* „ * 


T R A 


COMEDY, another kind of Dramatic Piece, 
= Action paſs'd among eminent Perſons, the 
whereof is not unhappy or bloody; and wherein is 
| er. admitted a Mixture of leſs ſerious Characters. 
e Ancients, M. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch 
ations, wherein the Serious and Comic are blended : 
does the Epithet M. Corneille gives them of Heroic 
h lies, excuſe their Irregularity. 
Their Foundation is certainly bad ; for endeavouring both 
ake us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeavour at 
2 Emotions, which the Heart can never undergo; 
every thing that diſpoſes for the one, indiſpoſing for the 
other. : 
| i-Comedy was formerly very common on the 
900 . 3 ſuch a thing in the 1th Century, as 
ure Tragedy without a ſpice of Comedy, or Farce to 
e the People laugh. Now, that the Stage and our Taſtes 
' are brought nearer to the Model of Nature and the Ancients, 
5 Tragi- Comedy is diſuſed. Tragi-Comeay is the only Caſe, 
wherein Comedy is allow'd to introduce Kings and Heroes. 
See COMEDY. | | 
TRAGUS, in Anatomy, one of the Protuberances of the 
Auricle, or external Ear; call'd alſo Hircus, becauſe uſually 
hairy. See EAR. 3 
The Tragus is that Protuberance next the Temple; that 
on the oppoſite Side, to which the ſoft Lobe of the Ear is 
annex d, is call'd the Autitragus. 
TRAJAN Column, a famous hiſtorical Column, erected 
in Rome, in Honour of the Emperor ye See Coll uMN. 
"Tis of the Tuſcan Order, though omewhat Irregular : 
Its Height is Eight Diameters, and its Pedeſtal Corinthian; 
it was Pult in a large Square there, call'd the Forum Ro- 


manum. | ; 

Its Baſe conſiſts of 1 2 Stones of an enormous Size, and 
t is raiſed on a Socle or Foot of Eight Steps. Within-fide, 
iÞ Stair-caſe, illumined with 44 Windows. Tis 140 Foot 
high, which is 35 Poot ſhort of the Autoniue Column; but 
the Workmanſhip of the former is much more valued. 

'Tis adorn'd from top to bottom with Bas-relievo's, repre. 
ſenting the great Actions of that Emperor againſt the 


ace. | 
Several learned Men have explain'd the Bas-reliefs of the 
Traian Column, and among others Ciaconius and Fabretti. 
| The late King of France, Louis XIV. had Models of all 
WT the Bas-reliefs taken off in Plaiſter of Paris. 
= TRAJECTORY of à Comet, is its Path or Orbit; or 
W the Line it deſcribes in its Motion. See Ox BIT. 

This, Hevelius, in his Cometagraphia, will have to be very 
nearly a right Line; but Dr. Hailey rather concludes it to 
be a very excentrical Ellipfis. See Eurivss, 

Sir aac Newton in Prop. 41. of his third Book, ſhews 
how to determine the Tyajectory of a Comet from three Obſer- 
WF vations; and in his laſt Propoſition, how to correct a Ta- 
Ws jefcry graphically deſcribed. See Comer. 

q TRAIL-Zoara, ina Ship, is a curved Board on each Side 
= of her Beak, which reaches from the Main-ſtem to the 
Figure, or the Brackets. See Shir. 

TRAIN; the Attendance of a great Perſon; or, the 
Trail of a Gown, or Robe of State. 

n Falconry, it is the Tail of an Hawk. See TAIL. 
Train is likewiſe uſed for the Number of Beats which a 
= Watch makes in an Hour, or any other certain Time. See 
= Warci-Jork, Ec. 

Tsa is alſo uſed for a Line of Gun-powder, laid to 
Io * fire to a Quantity thereof, in order to do Execution, by 
blowing 1 Earth, Works, Buildings, &c. See Gun-Power, 
Mixx, Cc. 

TAN of Artillery, includes the great Guns and othe: 
Pieces of Ordnance belonging to an Army in the Field. Sec 

= Gun, Cannon, ORDNANCE, Oc. 

25 Tzain Oil, the Oil procured from the Blubber of Whales, 

by boiling, See Or. and WHALE, | 

8 1 h4a1n-2a7gs, or Traixngn-Bands, a Name given to 
WE the Militia of England. See MILI TIA. 
= :4ininG 4 Load, among Miners, is the ſearching for, 
and purſuing a Vein of Ore. See VEIN. 

. TRAMBLING rhe Tin Ore, among Miners, is a waſhing 
It hor clean ; which is done with a Shovel, and in a Frame of 

oards. See Tin... 
= RAMEL, an Iron Inſtrument, wherewithal to make a 
. Horſe amble. See AmBrinG. 

is alſo taken in many Places for an Iron moveable Inftru- 
dern Chimneys, to hang Pots over the Fire. | 
4 NA AMEL-Ner, is a long Net, wherewith to take Fowl by 

| "I in Champian-Countries ; much like the Net uſed for 

© Low. bell, both in Shape, Bigneſs and Maſhes. 
o ule it, they ſpread it on the Ground, ſo as the nether 
" urther End, fitted with finall Plummets, may lie looſe 
*: WM LETS Then the other Part being bore up by Men, placed 
Me. N it is thus trailed along the Ground. At 
Side, are carried great blazing Lights, by which the 


% 
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Birds are raiſed ; as they riſe under the Net, they are taken. 
See Lo w-Zell and Hann-Ner, | 
The Word comes from the French, Tremail, form'd of the 


Latin Tremaculum or Tremaclum, of Macula, by reaſon it is 


compoſed of three Rows of Maſhes. | 
AMONTAN, TRAMONTANR or TxamonTAin, 
ſomething beyond, or on the further Side the Mountains. 

The Term is particularly applied by the Jralian: Painters, 
to all ſuch as live on the other Side the s, i. e. all out of 
Italy; as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, &5c, | 

The French Lawyers give the ſame Title of Tramontane 
or Ultramontane Doctors to the Italian Canoniſts, Gomez, 
Hoſtienſis, Panorm, c. who go upon Rules and Maxims, 
too favourable to the Court of Rome, and contrary to thoſe 
of France, Oc. | 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, tra, of the Latin, 
trans, which ſignify beyond; and 7075 or mont, Mountain. 

On the Mediterranean, and in [raty, a North Wind is call'd 
a Tramontaue Wind : and ſome call the Pole Star, the Tra- 
mMontane. | 

Hence the Proverb, To Joſe he 'Tramontane ; that is, to be 
out of one's Aim, to be diſconcerted. 

TRANCHE is uſed by the French Armoriſts, to expreſs 
that Manner of Partition call d among us Party per bend 
Dexter. See PART and BERND. 

A Scutcheon is ſaid to be rranche, cut, when it is divided 
in two Diagonally ; the Diviſion coming from the Dexter 
Angle of the Chief, to the Siniſter Angle of the Point 
When it is divided contrary-wiſe, it is ſaid to be taille. 

TRANSACTION, a Negorzarioz, particularly an Accom- 
modation, or a Diſpatch of ſome Buſineſs, or of a Diſpute be- 
tween two Parties, by a mutual and voluntary Agreement or 
Contract between them. / 

Philoſophical TR ANS ACTIONS, are a kind of Journal of 
theprincipal Things that come before the Royal Society of 
London. See JouRNAL and Royal Socik rx. 

The Tranſaftions contain the ſeveral Diſcoveries and 
Hiſtories of Nature and Art, made by the Members of the 
Society, or communicated by them from their Correſpondents ; 
the ſeveral Experiments, Obſervations, Cc. made by them, 
or tranſmitted to them, &c. 

They were firſt ſet on Foot in 1665 by Mr. O/Jenboure, 


Secretary of the Society, and continued by him till the Year 


1679, After his Death, Dr. Hcok, the ſucceeding Secretary, 
continued them under the Title of Ph/oſophical Coll 2Ftions : 


But Dr. Gre, appointed to the ſame Office in 1689, reſumed 


the former Title of Philoſophical Trgnſattions, which was 
retain'd by his Succeflor Dr. Plott, and fubſiſts to this Day. 

They were publiſh'd every Month, with great Care, by 
Mr. Oldenbourg, and the firlt Secretaries ; but after Dr. Plott, 
they were frequently interrupted. In the Year x 5co Dr. $/0azz 
reſtored their regular Publication, Monthly; in time they 
relapſed, and only came out once in two Mont!:* ; from that 
they fell to 3, 4 and 6 Months. They are now ,publiſh'd 
more frequently and regularly, by the Care of Dr, Purim. 

TRANGLE, in Heraldry, the Diminutive of a Feſſe, 
commonly called a Bar. See BAR and FESSE. 

TRANSCENDANT, or TRANScEN DENTAL, ſome- 
thing raiſed, or elevated beyond other Things; or *hich 
paſſes and tranſcends the Reaſons and Circumſtances of other 
inferior Beings, ſo as not to be intimately and eſſentially in- 
cluded under them. | 

The Term is particularly applied to the Obje& of Metaphy- 
ficks, which conſiders Being in general, or Tranſcendant 
Beings, as God and Angels ; and Truths conſiſting in pure 
Speculation. See METAPHysICKs. „„ 

The Logicians and Metaphyſicians, call 77 ders eee 
Terms, thoſe which are ſo general and of a Signification ſo 
extenſive and univerſal, that they paſs through all the Cata- 
gories, and agree to all kinds of Things; ſuch are the Terms 
Ens, Unum, Verum, Bonum, Res. See Exs, Sc. 

TR ANScEKN DENTAL 1 among the School-men, 
Oc. are particularly 97 5 to the Continuation of the Ex- 
iſtence, Duration, or Time of a Being. See Dux arion and 
TI Mk. 

TRANScENDEN TAL Quamities, among Geometricians, 
are undeterminate ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſs'd or 
fix'd to any conſtant Equation : Such is a Tranſcendental 
Curve, or the like. See 'TRANSCENDENTAL Curve. 

M. Zeibnitz has a Diſſertation in the Aa Erudit. Tip. 
wherein he endeavours to ſhew the Origin of ſuch Quantities, 
vis. why ſome Problems are neither Plain, Solid, nor Sur- 
ſolid, nor of any certain Degree, but do tranſcend al! alge- 
braical Equations. See PRoBLEM. 

He alſo ſhews how it may be demonſtrated without a Cal- 
culus, that an algebraic 8 for the Circle or Hyper- 
bola, is impoſſible: For if ſuch a Quadratrix could be found, 
it would follow, that by means thereof, any Angle, Ratio or 
Logarithm might be divided in the given Proportion of one 
right Line to another, and this, by one univerſal Conſtructionz 
and, conſequently, the Problem of the Section of an Angle, 
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or the Invention of any Number of mean Proportionals, 
would be of a certain Degree, See CIRcLE, QUADRATRIX, 
QuaDrRATURE, Oc. 

Whereas the different Degrees of algebraical Equations; 
and, therefore, the Problem, underſtood in general of any 
Number of Parts of an Angle or mean Proportionals; is ot 
an indefinite Degree, and tranſcends all Algebraical Equations. 


See E VAT ION. 


TRANScEN DENTAL Curve, in the higher Geometry, is 


ſuch a one as cannot be defined by any Algebraic Equation, | 


or which, when expreſs'd by an Equation, one of the Terms 
thereof is a variable or lowing Quantity. See Curve. 

Theſe Curves are the ſame with what Des Cartes, and, after 
his Example, ſeveral others, call Mechanical Curves ; and 
which they would have excluded out of Geometry; but 
Sir [aac Newton and M. Leibnitz, are of another Sentiment. 
For, in effect, in the Conſtruction of Geometrical Problems, 
one Curve is not to be preferr'd to another, as is defined by a 
more fimple Equation ; but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than 
that other. See GEOMETRICAL L17e. 

And ſome of theſe Tranſcendental or Mechanical Curves, 
are found of greater Uſe than all the Algebraical ones together, 
except the Circle, See MECHANICAL, 

Add, That M. Leibnitz, in the Acta Eruditor. Lipſ. gives 
us a kind of Tranſcendant Eguations, whereby theſe Trans- 
cendental Curves are actually defined, and which are of an 
indefinite Degree; that is, are not always the ſame in all 
the Points of the Curve. | 

Whereas Algebraiſts, uſe to aſſume ſome genera] Letters, 
or Numbers, for the Quantities ſought; in theſe 7ranſcenden- 
tal Problems, M. Leibnits aflumes general or indefinite Equa- 
tions for the Lines ſought ; e. gr. putting æ and y for the 
Abciſs and Ordinate, the Equation he uſes tor a Line ſought, 
is, a +bx+cy Sexy +fax+gyy3, Sc. =o. By the help 
of which indefinite Equation, which in reality is Finite; for 
it may always be determined, how far ſoever tis neceſſary to 
raiſe it; he ſeeks the Tangent; and that which reſults, com- 
paring with the given Property of Tangents, he finds the Value 
of the aſſumed Letters, a, b, c, Cc. and thus defines the 
Equation of the Line ſought. 

f that Compariſon abovementioned, do not proceed, he 

ronounces the Line ſought, not to be an Algebraical, but a 
1 one. | 

This ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the Species of Tranſcen- 
dency ; for ſome Tranſcenaentals depend on the general Divi- 
ſion or Section of a Ratio, or upon the Logarithms ; others. 
upon the Arks of a Circle, and others on more indefinite and 
compound Enquiries, - 

Here, therefore, beſides the Symbols x and y, he aſſumes a 
Third, as v, which denotes the Trauſcendemtal Quantity; 
and of theſe Three, forms a general Equation for the Line 
ſought ; from which he finds the Tangent, according to the 
differential Method, which ſucceeds even in Tranſcendental 
Ouantities. What he finds he compares with the given Pro- 

erties of the Tangent; and ſo ditcovers, not only the Values 
of 4, %, c, Sc. but alſo the particular Nature of the Zranſcen- 
acenta Qrantity, 

And though it miy ſometimes happen, that the ſeveral 
Tran{cendents are ſo to be made uſe of, and theſe of different 
Natures too, one from another; alſo though there be Tyanſ- 
cendents of Tranſceudents, and a Progreſſion of theſe in In- 
finitum, yet we may be ſatisfied with the moſt eaſy and uſeful 
one; and for the moſt Part may have recourſe to ſome pecu- 
liar Artifices for ſhortning the Calculus, and reducing the 
Problem, to as ſimple Terms as may be. 

This Method being applied to the Buſineſs of Quadratures, 
or to the Invention of Quadratrices, in which the Property 
of the Tangent is always given ; tis manifeſt not only how 
it may be diſcovered, whether the indefinite Quadrature may 
be algebraically Impoſſible, but alſo how, when this Im- 

ofibility is diſcovered, a Tranſcensental Quadratrix may be 
rh which is a Thing which had not before been ſhewn. 
So that it ſeems, that Geometry is by this Method carried 
infinitely beyond the Bounds, to which Vieta and Des Cartes 
brought it: Since by this means a certain and general Analyſis 
is eſtabliſh'd, which extends to all the Problems which are of 
no certain Degree, and ci nſequently not comprehended 
within Algebraical Equations. 

Again, in order to manage Tran{cendental Problems, 
where-ever the Buſineſs of Tangents or Quadratures occurs, 
by a Calculus, there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, 
more adventageous,or univerſal, than the Differential Calculus, 
or Analyſis of Indiviſibles and Infinites, 

By this Method we may explain the Nature of Tranſ 
cengental Lines by an Equation, e. gr. Let A be the 
Ark of a Circle, and x the verſed Sine: Then will A == 


Ax 


—— — — 
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1 2% = XX 


and if the Ordinate of the Cycloid be u. then will 


which Equation perfectly 


yJ= * 2 x — xx+ —_—= === 
Y 2%—axx 
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expreſſes the Relation between the 0 q; 
Abcifla , and from it all the P e e mate and 
be demonſtrated. "OTE Gees 
Thus is the Analytical Calculus extended to f 
which have hitherto been excluded, for ng bet L 
but that they were thought incapable of it other Ca 
TRICAL Line, der Cunz. 
TRANSCOLATION, in Pharmacy, the 
Filtration or Percolation. See FI LTR 41105 © line 
— TRANSCRIPT, a Copy of any Original Wr | 
ticularly that ot an Act or Inſtrument, inſerted * Aa. 
e Body 


With 


of another. See Cop v. 
In this Senſe, we ſay Tranſcript 6f 4 Fi, 
DurLIcATE, Sec. g 5 at of Fe, &. dee Pix, 
TRANSCRIPTIO Recagnitionis fact 1 
Ttimerantibus, &c. is a Writ for the ow Rl 
into Chancery, taken before the Juſtices in Bu mo 
RECOGNIZANCE. Ji, der 
TrANSCRIP TIO Pets Anis levati mitt 1t int : 
is a Writ for the certitying the Foot of 41. bare 
the Juſtices in Eyre, Qc. into Chancery. See "ſony * 
IRAN SEAT, in the Schools, Cc. a Term ure! Tos 
ſignifying Let it Paſs, or ſuppoſe a Propoſition whe =. 5 
out granting 5 b, Tranſ with. 
Hence the Proverb, Tranſect, Græcim of. nen 1: 
Diction is ſaid to have taken its Riſe wy e Th 
Commentators, or Gloſſographers of the Civil Law 8 
underſtanding Greek, paſs'd over all the Words that nw 


In the Roman Chancery, a Nil Tranleat is a k 
fition'made to the ſealin 2 a Bull, o_ 0 1 
other Inſtrument, till the Parties againſt whoſe "ide 27 
directed, have been heard againſt it. | "Y 

TRANSELEMENTATION in the Schools, a Cho 
of the Elements or Principles of one Body into thok of 5 
other. See ELEMENT. * 

Such is that which the Roman Catholicks contend fit i 
the Euchariſt ; where the Elements of Bread and Wire ar 
changed into thoſe of Fleſh and Blood. See Ta ax5ys. 

ST ANTIATION. 

Tranſelementation, where: ever it happens, is always alloy'd 
Miraculous; or an Effect beyond the ordinary Powers df 
Nature. See M1rAcLE. 

TRANSFER, in Commerce, c. an A& whereby 1 
Perſon ſurrenders his Right, Intereſt or Property in ay 
* moveable or immoveable, to another. | 

e Term is principally uſed in the Commerce of Stoch; 
for the aſſigning and making over Subſcriptions, or Share 
therein, to ſuch as purchaſe them of the Proprietors, Sx 
SUBSCRIPTION, Ec. 

In the So. Sea Company, the Bank, Faſt Tniin, &t. 
Transfers are made, by eraſing the former Proprietors Names 
and entering the Stock under the Name of the Purchaſer, 
under his proper Letter of the Alphabet. See Courav, b 
BAN R, Sc. 2 

In order to a Transfer, *tis required the Party bring anotter Wi 
with him to ſwear he is the ſame Perſon to whom the Stock 
is enter d. A Counterfeit in this Caſe is by AQ of Perle. 
ment made a capital Crime. 
| The Lawyers ſay, that the Sale, or Donation of an lr 
heritance, Sc. Zransfers the Property, Rights, Cc. theredf 
 TRANSFIGURATION, among Divires, that miric 
lous Change wrought by eſis Chriſt, in Preſence of St, Ft 
St. James and St. John, on Mount Tabor, where he appeal 
in his Glory, in the middle of Moſes and Zias, Sec the 
Deſcription thereof in St. Matthew, c. xvii © 

The Term is alſo applied to a Feaſt held in the Rom 
Church on the Sixth of Auguſt, in Commemoration of that 
Miracle. 

TRANSFORMATION, a Change of Form; or Men 
morphoſis. See METAMORPHOSIS. | Tin 

e Chymiits have been a long Time ſeeking the 2 
formation of Metals, that is, their Tranſiuttafli, 0 x 
Manner of changing them into Gold. See TRANSMU7 
TION. | 

Among the Myſticks, by Transformation, is under 

Change of the Contemplative Soul, whereby it 15." * 


. © . . - od, zrd 
meaſure deified or converted into the Subitance . porn 
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hit ue 


ſometimes uſed fo urs. 


TIATION. 16 0 


TRANSFUSION, the Act 


of pouring a 149% 
one Veſſel into another. 


Ti 


e, 
| publiſh 


une Word is compounded of the Latin Prepoſition trans, 
WD and fiundo, I pour. 


0 2s of Liquors, Syrup, Oc. 
arenen 2 the Jou, is panicular! us'd for the 
5 out the Blood of one Animal, ſo as to be immediately 

ane 9 into the Bod of another. See BLOOD). | 
* Lower is uſually accounted the Inventor of this Trans- 
and the Experiment ſaid to have been firſt publickly 
Je by him at Oxford in 1665, and the Deſcription thereof 

= 4 in his excellent Book 4e Cora. 

Yet we are inform'd from good Hands, that it had been 
-opos'd at Paris in 1658 3 that another of our Countrymen 
Tac bad the Idea before; and that it had been known in 
Germany ſereral Years. - "Tis certain there is a Paſſage in 
5. wherein the Transſtſion is exactly deſcrib'd as now 


Sed. "Tis true he diſapproves of it ; and only mentions 


it to ridicule it. 


The Uſe moſt naturally expected from the Operation, is, 


ö | that one Animal may live of the Blood of another; fo that 
W ;of which want Blood, or have corrupt, morbid Blood, ma 
be ſupply'd from others with a ſufficient Quantity, and of ſuc 


is 00d and laudable. 
a — is certain the Operation has no Place in the 


reſent Practice of Phyſic; but whether that be the Fault of 


v4 the Operation itſelf, or owing to the Indolence and Averſeneſs 


of People to run into new Methods, we will not undertake 


W to ſay. | 
; The Method of rransſuſmg, Dr. Lower gives us to the 


following Effect: Take up the carotid Artery of the Dog, 
or other Animal whoſe Blood is to be fransfus' into ano- 


; | ther of the ſame, or a different Kind ; ſeparate it from the 
Nerve of the eighth Pair, and lay it bare above an Inch, 
Make a ſtrong Ligature on the upper Part of the Artery ; 


and an Inch nearer the Heart another Ligature with a running 


WE Knot, to be looſen'd and faften'd as Occafion requires. Draw 
to Threads between the two Ligatures ; open the Artery, 
3 yu in a Quill, and tye up the Artery again upon the Quill 
3 d f 


the two Threads, and ſtop the Quill by a Stick. 
Then make bare the Jugular Vein of the other Animal, 


por about an Inch and half in Length, and at each End make 
BE a Ligature with a running Knot; and in the Space between 
WE the two Knots, draw under the Vein two Threads, as in the 
other. 


Open the Vein, and put into it two Quills, one into the 


deſcending Part of the Vein, to receive the Blood from the 
WE other Dog, and carry it to the Heart: The other Quill put 
into the other Part of the Jugular, towards the Head, through 
WE which the ſecond Animal's own Blood is to run into Diſhes. 
WE The Quills thus ty'd faſt, top them up with Sticks till there 
be occaſion to open them. 


Things thus diſpos'd, faſten the Dogs on their Sides to- 


WT wards one another, in ſuch Manner, as that the Quills may 
290 into each other: Then unſtop the Quill that goes down 
into the ſecond Nog's Jugular Vein, as alſo that coming out 
ES of the other Dog's Artery ; and by the Help of two or three 
other Quills put into each other, as there ſhall be occaſion, 
WE inſert them into one another. 


Then {lip the running Knots, and immediately the Blood 


| 1 runs through the Quills as through an Artery, very impe- 
tuouſlv. 


As the Blood runs into the Dog, unſtop the Quill in the 


WS upper Part of his Jugular, for his own Blood to run out at, 
WE tho' not conſtantly, but as you perceive him able to bear it, 
1 till the other Nog begin to cry, and faint, and at laſt die. 


Laſtly, Take out both Quills out of the Jugular, tye the 


a | running Knot faſt, and cut the Vein aſunder, and ſew up the 


Skin : The Dog thus diſmiſs'd, will run away as it nothing 


ald bm 


In the Philoſophical Tramſactious, we have Accounts of 


the Succeſs of various Transfrſions practis'd at London, Paris, 
un Daly, &c. Sir Laumund King trangfusd 49 Ounces of 
WS Blood out of a Calf into a Sheep; the Sheep after the Ope- 
ation appearing as well and as ſtrong as before. 


r. Core transſus'd 14 or 16 Ounces out of a mangy into 


J © ſound Dog: The Effect was, that no Alteration was ob- 
ſerv d in the ſound Dog, but the mangy one was cur d. 


M. Gayant 1ransfus'4 the Blood of a young Dog into the 
eins of an old one almoſt blind with Age, and ſcarce able 


A | 2 ſtir; which yet, two Hours afterwards, leap'd and frisk'd 
about. 


M. Denis trangfus d the Blood of three Calves into three 
Dogs, which all continu'd brisk, and eat well as before. --- 
he ſame Perſon transfus'd the Blood of four Weathers into a 


f | Horſe 26 Years old, which thence receiv'd much Strength, 
ada more than ordinary Appetite. 


Ar St. Griffoni's at Udine, the Blood of a Lamb was trans- 


| £ Jus a into the Veins of a Spaniel 13 Years old, which had 


en quite deaf for three Years, and ſo feeble as ſcarce to be 


| i & *. walk at all. After the Operation he leap'd from the 
1 b e, and went about the Houſe to ſeek his Maſters. --- 
- | o Days afterwards he ran up and down the Streets with 
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the Preparations of Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, there are 


2 Dogs : His Stomach grew ſtrong, and he recover'd his 
caring. | * 
TRANSCRESSIO N, Tranſsreſſo, an Offence againſt 
ſome Law, or a Breach or Violation thereof. See Law, 

The Term is chiefly us'd in reſpe& of the Laws of God. 
In the Doctrine of Original Sin, all Mankind are ſuppos'd 
to ſhare with Adam in the Guilt of his firſt Tranſgreſſun. 
See Orx1G1NAL Sin. 

Moſes threatens the Zranſerefſors of his Law with abun- 
dance of Temporal Puniſhments, See Puxisnment. 

The Word is compounded of traus, beyond, and gradiri, 


to go. 

6 in our Law, a Writ uſually call'd 
a Writ or Action of Treſpaſs 

Of this Fir2herbert has two Sorts : One Vicountial, 
thus call'd hecauſe directed to the Sheriff, and not returnable z 
but to be determin'd in the County, See VicounTtiar. 

Its Form differs from that of the other; as wanting the 
Words quare vi & armis, &c. 

The other is term'd a Writ of Treſpaſs, and to be ſued in 
the Common Pleas and King's-Bench. See TRESP Ass. 

TRANSIRE, in Stat. Anno 14. Car. II. is us'd for a 

Cuitom-houſe Warrant, or a Let-paſs ; from the Verb tranſeo, 
I go forth, 
TRANSIT, Tz ANSI Tus, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies the Paſ- 
ſage of any Planer, juſt by, or over any fix'd Star; and of 
the Moon, in 2 covering or moving over any other 
Planet, See STAR and PLANET. 

Mercury, Venus, &. in their Trauſits over the Sun, ap- 

ar like dark Specks, See MERCURY and VEN us. 

The Word comes from the Latin, tranſire, to paſs over; 
form'd of trans and eo, I go beyond. | | 

TRANSITION, in Muſic, is when a greater Note is 
broken into leſſer, to make ſmooth the. Roughnef of a 
Leap, by a gradual Paſſage to the Note next following 3 
whence it is commonly call'd the breaking of a Note; being 
ſometimes very neceſſary in Muſical Compoſitions. See 
NorTz and PAss Ak. | 

TR ANSITION, in Rhetoric, (which ſome will have to be 
a Figure, tho' others, with Quintilian, deny it) isa kind 
of Connexion in Diſcourſe, whereby the ſeveral different 
Parts and Members thereof are join'd, ſo as to conſtitute one 
.regular Whole. 

F. 4e Colonia makes two Kinds of Tranſitions ; the one 
perfect, the other imperfect. 

A perfect Tres, is ſuch wherein we briefly intimate 
what is ſaid, and what remains to be faid ; as, Now that 
we have ſpoke of Mar, there remains ſomething to be ſaid of 
Peace. Satis multa de Turfitudine : dicam deinceps, quod 
Sropoſui, de periculo. — Uni Epiſtolæ reſpondi : Vemo ad al- 
reram. --- Sed hec Vetera ; illud recens: Ceſarem meo Conſilio 
Interfectum. 

An imperfe&t Tranſition, is ſuch wherein only one of theſe 
is expreſs'd ; as, Let us now conſider the Conſequences of, &c. 
Poſtularet hic locus ut dicerem ae . ſed fins ſit ; neque enim 
fre lachrymis jam loqui poſſum; & hic ſe lachrymis de- 
fendi nequeat, 

TRANSITIVE, in Grammar, an Epithet given to ſuch 
Verbs, as ſignify an Action which paſſes from the Subject 
that does it, to, or upon another Subject which receives it. 
See VERB. 

Under the Head of Verbs Teaſe, come what we uſu- 
ally call Verbs Active and Paſhve: Other Verbs, whoſe 
Action does not paſs out of themſelves, are call'd Neuters, 
and by ſome Grammarians Intranſitives. See NEU TER. 

In the Hebrew, the Verb tung, hajah, in the Greek, d, 
and in the Latin, ſiim, are Verbs purely Neuter or 3 3 
or, as the Latin and Greek Grammarians more uſually ex- 


preſs it, Verbs ſubſtantive, ſignifying the mere Exiſtence 


of the Thing, without the active or zranſitive Conjugations, 
TRANSIT ORT, in Law, Cc. a Term oppoſite to Local. 


See Loc Ax. a 
TRANSLATION, the Act of transferring or removing 
a Thing from one Place to another. See Pract. 


As the Tran/larion of a Biſhop, a Council, a Seat of 


Juſtice, a Parliament; the Tyanſlation of the Relicks of a 


Saint; the Tanſlation of the Empire, c. 


The Word is form'd of trans, beyond, and atio, of ferre, 
to carry. 

The” Tr1n//ations of Biſhops from one See to another, are 
prohibited by the Council of Nice, which renders them null, 
and appoints the rranſlated Biſhop to return to his former 
Church. --- The Council of Saraica excludes rran//ated Bi- 
ſhops from Communion. Ir had been obſerv'd, that no Bi- 
ſhop was ever remov'd from a greater Church to a leſſer; 
and that thoſe who thus quitred their Churches, only did it 
out of Ambition or Avarice. 

This Diſcipline was obſerv'd for 900 Tears; and the firſt 
Inſtance of any Tranſſation of Note, was that of Pope For- 
moſa, who was Biſhop of Porto. One of his Succeſſors 
took hold of this Pretence to have him taken out of his 

L Nun] Grave; 
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Grave; and a Council held ſoon after, forbad this Tranſla- 


tion to be made a Precedent. 
However, the ſame Church allow'd of ſome legitimate 


| Cauſes of Zran/lations ; as, the apparent Advantage of the 


Church: Under which Pretence, Tran/ations ſoon became 
ſo frequent, that for 500 or 600 Years laſt paſt, they have 
been eiteem'd a Kind of Common Law. See Bisnoy. 

The Translation of a Religious from one Order to ano- 
ther, cannot be effected without the Conſent of the Pope: 
"Tis added, that it is not allow'd to tranſlatè from a ſeverer 
Rule to a laxer one. 

TRANSLATION is alſo us'd for the Verfion of a Book, or 
Writing out of one Language into another. See VERSION. 

Tranſlators frequently endeavour to excuſe themſelves at 
the Expence of their Language; and ask Pardon for it, as 
if it were not rich and copious enough to expreſs all the Force 
and Beauties of the Original. 

Thus is the Eugliſp Tongue accus'd of the Poverty and 
Dryneſs which is in the T7ar/lator's own Genius; and the 

Faults charg'd on that, which ſhould only lie at their own 
Doors, 

The Talians have a Proverb, Traduttore, Traditore : A 
Tranſlator, a Traytor. | a 

TRANSMARINE, TR ANSMARIN us, ſomething that 
comes from, or belongs to, the Parts beyond Sea. See 
For t1cn and ExorIc. | 

TRANSMIGRATION, the Removal or Tranſlation of 
a whole People into ſome other Country, by the Violence of 
a Conqueror. | 

Some tranſlate the leading of the Children of 77 ae! Cap- 
tive into Babylon, the Tranſinigratiom of the Iſraelites, &c. 
See Mr1GcRATION, 

TR ANSMIGRATION is particularly us'd for the Paſſage of 
a Soul out of one Body into another ; the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call MET EMU SVYCHOs!s. 

The Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a Belief of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls into other Bodies, forbear killing 
any Beaſts ; left, by that Means, they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the 
Souls of their deceas'd Relations. | 

TRANSMISSION, in Opticks, Sc. the Act of a 
tranſparent Body paſſing the Rays of Light through its 
Subſtance, or ſuffering them to paſs ; in which Senle the 
Word ſtands in Oppoſition to Reflection. See REFLECTION. 

Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently us'd in the ſame Senſe with 
Refraction, by Reaſon moſt Bodies in tranſinitting the Rays, 
do alſo refract them. See RRxRAcCTION. | 


For the Cauſe of Tranſmiſſion, or the Reaſon why ſome 


Bodies tramſinit, and others reflect the Rays. See TR ANs- 
 PARENCY and Opacity. 

The Rays of Light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſub- 
ject to Fits of eaſy Zranſmiſſon and each Reflection. See 
Ray and Licnr. | 

TRANSMUTATION., the Act of transforming, convert- 
ing or changing one Nature into another. See ConvERSION 
and TRANSFORMATION, + . 

The Term is chiefly us'd in Chymiſtry and Medicine: 
Tis greatly queſtion'd, whether the Tyanſinutation of Silver 
into Gold, and of Tin into Silver, ſo much ſought by the 
Chymiſts, be poſſible or not. See Gorp, Oc. | 

The pureſt and ſubtileſt Parts of the Food are franſinuted 
or aſſimulated into the proper Subſtance of the Body. For 
the Manner how, ſee NVTRITION. 

Nature, Sir 1/aac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with 
Tranſmutations : He goes on to enumerate ſeveral Kinds of 
Natural Tranſmutations ; groſs Bodies and light, he ſuſpects, 
may be mutually 7ranſinuted into each other; and adds, That 
all Bodies receive their active Force from the Particles of 
Light which enter their Compoſition, See Licur and Fins. 

For all fix'd Bodies, when well heated, emit Light as 
long as they continue ſo ; and again, Light intermingles itſelf 
and inheres in Bodies as often as its Rays fall on the ſolid 
Particles of thoſe Bodies. See Or acirty, EH 

Again, Water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſtleſs Salt, is by 
Heat tranſinuted into Vapour ; which is a kind of Air; and 
by Cold, into Ice, which is a cold, tranſparent brittle Stone, 
eaſily diffolvable ; and this Stone convertible again into 
Water by Heat, as Vapour is by Cold. See WarkR, 
Varovs, Ick, c. g 

Earth, by Heat, becomes Fire; and by Cold, is turned into 
Earth again: Denſe Bodies, by Fermentation, are rarified 
into various kinds of Air; and that Air by Fermentation alſo, 
ang ſometimes without, reverts into groſs Bodies. See Air, 

c. 
Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the Form of a fluid Metal; 
ſometimes it appears in Shape of a pellucid, fragile Salt, 
called Sublimate; ſometimes of a pellucid volatile, white, 

taſtleſs Earth, called Mercurius Dulcis; by Diſtillation it 
becomes Yaponr, and by Agitation in vacuo, ſhines like 
Fire, c. See MER cuR and Pnosrnorvs. 

All Bodies, Beaſts, Fiſhes, Inſects, Plants, Cc. with all 
their various Parts, grow and increaſe out of Water, and 
aqueous and ſaline Tinctures; and by Putrefaction, all of 
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ed with the Philoſophers Stone. See Þ 


ally tranſinuted into Earth; adding, that it was above twice 
as heavy ſpecifically as 


them revert into Water or | ; 
Warrr. © | an agen Liquot 
Further, Water expos'd a whil | 
Tincture, Which in Proeeſs of Time Mg | 
Spirit; and before Putrefaction, yields Now: intn ad 4 
Animals and Vegetables. See NuTziz10x , are for 
3 in Alchymy, the Cl err arion 
or exalting imperfect Metals int | ict ot chanving 
TAL, GOLD, c. o Gold or Site by. 


This is alſo call'd the Grand Oferatic 


Un. be 
Air Put ©, 


and is to he op, 


tug s e hold, that 
rather be call'd the Perſectiou of i 
ing 2 Metals wee by N 
erſection, inaſmuch as they are compasꝰ 
ter; and that tis only the 2 T a 8 
is, of the Place wherein they are form'd b 4 Matrices that 
prevented their arriving thereat. See My; 1 ture, thathy | 
The Elixir being projected on any of thoſ Metals : 
ſuppos d to purge, and ſeparate the impure P "Us, it i 
pure, and to join itſelf wholly to the Mercur 10 irom the 
pure Part, ) as being of the ſame Nature. ger (which ith 
Whether or no Metals are tranſmuralle int — Jeeting, 
is a Point ſtrongly diſputed among the Phil 100 undes, 
Alchymiſts ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the 1 — 2 
CHYMY. | | * 
Some Metals tis commonly allow'q 1 
others, e. gr. Iron into Braſs . r * 
but Cardan and ſome others deny even this and = 
ther, that tho' Iron and Braſs, as being near 17 i. 
Weight and Tenacity, &c. provided their Colour: ＋ n 
neſs could be chang'd, might be converted into 4 _ 
either really, or, at leaſt, apparently, yet would te 1 i 
muting or ripening of other Metals into Gold or $i * 
ſtill impoſſible ; both as thoſe Metals are all to be fed ca 
cin'd, after which they can never be brought again to hes 
priſtine Purity ; and as there is a Generation requir'd, whi h 
1s not the Work of Art, but Nature, EY 
_ Caraan de Metall. Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, one 
us Accounts of the various Impoſtures of Agepti in the 1 
ſineſs of Tranſinutation; ſome, for Inſtance, fixing Mercy 
with Verdigreaſe, and then heightening the Colour aid 
Cadmia, Turmeric, Sc. But this, if try'd with the Coppel, 
all goes off in Fumes ; and, in effect, nothing produc'd this 
Way ought to be adjudg'd true Gold, unleſs it endure Cop- 
pelling, Cementation, Purification, with Antimony and the 
part, See PuRIFIcATION, Ess AWI No, Cc. 
Add, that it muſt have the Malleability, extreme Dudi. 
lity, and ſpecific Gravity of Gold, which is to Water as 1} 
and half to 1. See WEI HT. 
The Trick of rranſinuting Cinnabar into Silver is thu: 
The Cinnabar being bruis'd groſsly, is tratify'd in a Cruc 
ble with granulated Silver, and the Crucible plac'd in a great WAR 
Fire; and after due Time for Calcination, taken of: tien 
the Matter being pour'd out, is found to be Cinnabar turn! 
into real Silver, tho' the Silver Grains appear in the Nut- 1 
ber and Form they were put into the Crucible; but the M. 
chief is, coming to handle the Grains of Silver, you fl 
them nothing but light friable Bladders, which will dune WR 
to Pieces between the Fingers. 8 
Mr. Boyle in his Scept. Chymiſt. tells us, that tw 
Friends of his did, by urging Mercury in a {kilfully u. 
nag'd Fire, turn it almoſt Weight for Weight into Water; 
but does not ſay what was the ſpecific Gravity of the pn. 
duc'd Water, nor of the remaining untranſmuted Mai 
Mercury. --- He likewiſe aſſures us, that Rain Water beit 
diſtill'd and re. diſtill'd by a Friend of his, near 200 tt 
did, after each Diſtillation, leave, at the Bottom of the 
Glaſs Body, a conſiderable Quantity of a white Earth; 
that more plentifully in the latter Diſtillation than the forme! 
This he believ'd to be a certain Quantity of Water act 
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common Water, and of fo fixd3 
Nature, that it lay a conſiderable Time in a red hot Ci. 
cible, without loſing any thing of its Weight, or emitting 
any Smoak. 3 
TaaxsMurariox, in Geometry, the Reducer © 
Change, of one Figure or Body into another of the ; 
Area, or Solidity, but of a different Form; 25 4 Triang! 


into a Square ; a Pyramid into a Parallelopiped, & 0 
is us4 fr 


FicGuRE, ESC, 
TRxANSMUTATION, in the higher Geomett), 
the Converting a Figure into another of the ſame bn, 
Order, whoſe reſpective Parts riſe to the ſame Di 
in an Equation, admit the fame Tangens, G. 
TRANSFORMATION, | , «andthe, 
If a rectilinear Figure be to be tranſmued m_ 1 
tis ſufficient that the Interſections of the Lines het, 
ir, be transferr'd ; and Lines drawn thro' the ſame in 
Figure. See RxnpucT1ON. be foinh 
If the Figure to be tranſinuted be | 
Tangents, and other right Lines, 


Curvilinear, 
þy means whe 4 


— 


TRA 
Fm Line is to be defin'd, muſt be transfert'd, See 


* CuRVE+ - | 
ArIoNH of Plants. See SrED; 8 
© A NSOM, among Builders, the Piece that is framed 


br ble light Window. See WIN Dow. | | 
N. 2 — Mathematicians, denotes the Vane of a 
np Croſs-ftaff ; or a wooden Member fixed acroſs it, with a 
ot ſquare Socket whereon it ſlides, Sc. See Vans and CRoss- 
0 ſafe Anson, in a Ship, is a Piece of Timber which lies 
Ke, wart the Stern, between the two Faſhion Pieces, directly 
uid 4 Gun-room-port. 
under the (ur- 25 


TRANSPARENCY, or Diaphaneity, in Phyſics, a 
W Quality in certain Bodies, whereby they give Paſſage to the 
Rays of Light. See L IoHr. : 5 

; he Tranſparency of natural Bodies, as Glaſs, Water, Air, 
We cc. ſome have imputed to the ou Number, and Size of the 
W pores or Interſtices between the Particles of thoſe Bodies: But 
mis Account is exceedingly defective; for the moſt ſolid and 


W kc Body in Nature, we know, contains a great deal more 
the e pores than it does Matter; a great deal more, ſure, than is 
0". Wa neceſſary for the Paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a 
de, WR Body as Light. See PoE. | 
he Aale, Des Cartes, c. place Tranſparency in the 
. Rectitude or Straightneſs of the Pores; by means of which, 


; ſay they, the Rays are enabled to make their Way through, 
W without ſtriking againſt the ſolid Parts, and being reflected 
back again: But this Account, Sir aac Newton ſhews, is 
kme; the Quantity of Pores in all Bodies being ſufficient 
d tranſmit all the Rays that fall on them, howſoever thoſe 


ads Pores be fituated with reſpect to each other. | 

ner, Wl The Cauſe, then, why all Bodies are not Tranſparent; muſt 
dot be aſcribed to their wanting Rectilinear Pores ; but either 

te to the unequal Denſity of the Parts ; or to the Pores being 

ard with ſome foreign Matters, or their being empty; by 

ber WS means of which, the ays in paſſing thro', undergoing a great 


WE Variety of Reflections and Refrackions, are perpetually di- 


WE the {olid Parts of the Body, they are extinguiſh'd and ab- 
WE ſorbed, See Ray and RxyLECTION, Cc. 

= Thus, Cork, Paper, Wood, &c. are Opake 5 when-as 
Cas, Diamonds, Sc. are Zranſparent : The Reaſon is, 


fel chat in the neighbourhood of Parts equal in Denfity, ſuch as 
ths WE thoſe of Glaſs, Water, Diamond, Oc. are with reſpect to 
A each other; the Attraction "ug equal on every Side, no 
e Reflection or Refraction enſues; but the Rays which enter'd 


WE the firſt Surface of the Bodies, proceed without Interruption 
WE quite through the Body; thoſe few only excepted, which 
chance to meet with the ſolid Parts. But in the Neighbour- 
hood of Parts, that differ much in Denſity, ſuch as the Parts 


" L of Wood and Paper are both in reſpect of themſelves, and 
or the Air or the empty Space in their Pores ; as the At- 
radio will be very 6.4 Bhs the Reflections and Refractions 


muſt be very great; and therefore the Rays will not be able to 
make their Way through ſuch Bodies, but will be perpetually 
Jeflected, and at laſt quite ſtopp'd. See Or Aci x. 
== Traxsrartncy, in Heraldry, the ſame as Adumbration. 
ee ADUMBRATION. | | 
= TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt inſenſible 
WP aflage of an excrementitious Matter through the Pores of 
be Skin; called alſo Perſpiration. Sce PERSPIRATION, 
There are an Infinity of theſe rranſpiratory Pores in the 
kin; the moſt conſiderable whereof, are the Orifices of the 
WO ucts ariſing from the milliary Glands. See Porxs and 
WON, 
be Cauſe of Tyanſpiratiou, is the Circulation and Heat 
Wo! the Blood. | 
BS [ſenſible /7anſpiration is found very much to exceed all 
be ſenſible Evacuations put together. SanForins even ſhews, 
bis Medicina Statica, that a Perſon loſes more in one Day by 
anſbiration, than by all the other Outlets, in Fifteen, He 
dds, that if the Food taken in one Day weigh Eight Pounds, 
be Tyanſpiration will be Five of them. | 
Cold 1 Zranſpiration, by its conſtringing the Pores 
f the Skin, and thickening the Liquors circulating in the 
laneous Glands: Heat, on the contrary, augments Tranſ- 
ion, both by its opening the excretory Nuts of the 
hands, and by its increaſing the Fluidity and Velocity of the 
umours. See Corp, Oc. | | 
M Dodart, from a Number of Experiments made for 
Fears together, aſſures us that we zronſpire much more 
2 Youth than in Age.--- In ſome Perſons, the Tranſpiration is 
BE > <*Plous, that they void but very-little of the coarſer Excre- 
ars, though they eat very heartily. - | 
anſbiration is abſolutel neceſſary in the Animal Oeco- 
, to purify the Maſs of Blood, and diſcharge it of a 
omber of uſeleſs heterogeneous Particles which might cor- 
e. Hence it is, that upon a Stoppage of the uſual 
nſbiration, there ariſe ſo many Indiſpoſitions, particularly 
evers, Agues, Itch, Cgc. 
rauſpiration is alſo of uſe to the Organ of Feeling 
9 


: | that it prevents the Papillz of the Skin from being dry' 
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Z rerted this way and that, till at length wilog on ſome of 


cither by the Air, or by the continual Touches of external 
les. E 1 | 
TRANSPIRATION is alſo uſed by Tome Authors, for the 
Entrance of the Air, Vapours, &c. through the Pores of the 
Skin into the Body. 7 SLY 

Cardan, by this kind of er e accounts for the 
Prodigy of a Woman, whoſe daily Urines weigh'd 27 Pounds; 
though all the Foods ſhe took, both dry and liquid, did not 
exceed Four Pounds. --- Dr. Baynard ſuſpects ſome ſuch 
Yranſpiration to be the Caſe in hydropical Perſons. See 
Droesy. ct hoe: 3 a 

TRANSPLANTATION or Txzanseranting, in 
Agriculture and Gardening, the Removing of I'rees or Plants; 
trom the Places where they were ſowed or bred up, and 
planting them in other. See PrantiNG and REPLANTING: 

In the Tranſplanting of Foreſt Trees, Care is to be taken to 
preſerve the Roots, and even the fine Hairs or Filaments 
thereof, with the Earth that {ticks thereto; theſe Filaments 
being the Mouths that ſuck the Nouriſhment, and transfuſe 
it to the Tree. Sce Roor and VEGETABLE. 

The Pits or Foſſes, into which the Trees are rran(- 
Planted, ſhould be lett open for ſome time before hand, 
that the Rain, Froſt and Sun may diflulve the compacted 
Salt, render the Earth friable, and qualify it for nouriſhing 
the 'T'ree, ---- The ſame may be done, in ſome meaſure; by 
burning Straw in the new Pits, and drenching the Mould 
with Water in dry Seaſons, and by enriching the Ground 
with Manure. See MAN uUu (Kk. | | 

Pliny was of Opinion, no Tree ſhould be removed under 
two, or above three Years old. Cato would have none 
tranſplanted leſs than Five Fingers in Diameter: But we are; 
on. able to 7ranſplant Trees of all Ages and Sizes, without 

anger. 25 | VV 

To tranſplant old Trees, was reckon'd ſo difficult, that 
Veterem Arborem tranſplantare is become a Proverb for a 
difficult Enterprize; and yet we are informed of a Grove of 
Six hundred Coco Trees of 80 Years Growth; and 60 Foot 
high to the loweſt Bough, rran{Þ/anted by Count Maurice; 
9 Paradiſe of Friburg: And a great Perſon in Devon- 
ſvire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, 7ranſplanted Oaks, as big as 
Twelve Oxen could draw, to ſupply a Defe& in an Avenue. 

For the Tranſplantation of grown Trees; Mr. Bvelyn 
gives the following Method, as practiſed with good Succeſs 

y the Lord Firzharding : Chooſe Trees about the Thickneſs 
of a Man's Thigh ; remove the Earth from about them; 
cut through all the fide Roots, till the Tree may be, by force; 
brought down on one Side ; ſo that the tap Roots may be con- 
veniently come at to be cut off with the Ax: then redreſs the 
Tree, and let it ſtand cover'd with the Mould from which 
it was looſen'd, till next Year, or longer ; and by that time 
it will have drawn new tender Roots fit for gramſplanting, and 
may be taken up at a fit Seaſon. | 3 

eee for very large Trees; e er the hard Froſts come 
on, make a Trench about the Tree, at ſuch Diſtance from the 
Stem, as you judge ſufficient for the Root; dig ſo deep, as 
almoſt to undermine it; place Blocks, and Quarries of Wood 
to ſuſtain the Earth, and caſt in as much Water as may fill 
the Trench or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the Ground were 
very moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard Froſt 
bind it firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to its new 
Station, which may be preſerv'd from freezing, by placing 
ſtore of warm Litter in it: fo cloſe the Mould the better 
to the ſtraggling Fibres, and place the Earth taken out of 
the Pit about the Root of the new-planted Tree. 

The common Rules for Traſplanting, are, 1 The lighter 
the Soil is, the deeper are the Trees to be planted, 29 lt the 
Soil be Gravel, or Sand, mix Clay with it, and vice ver ſa. 
3* The beſt Seaſon, is either October or February; in warm, 
moiſt, clear Weather. 47 The large Roots to be abated, to 
prevent the Neceſſity of digging too deep; but the ſmall 
Fibrous ones to be ſpared. 53 In taking up the Trees to 
obſerve how the Roots grow, and in Tranſplanting, to diſ- 
poſe them in the ſame Order, and place the Tree to the 
ſame Aſpect. 69 To defend young Trees after Tranſplan- 
tation, both from Wind and Sun, till the Roots be fix'd, and 
they begin to ſhoot. 70 If the Soil you rranſplant into, be 
good, doff't top the Trees, but lop all the Boughs to one 
ingle one, the moſt upright and promiſing among them : 
But if the Soil be poor, top them, and when they are ſhot 
out again, lop off all the Branches to one. See Payxinc. 
TRANSFLANT ING of Fruit-Trees. After a Summer's 
Growth of Fruit-Seedlings in the Seminary, ſuch are pull'd 
up as are above a Foot high, and ranſplanted into a Nurſery ; 
the reſt to be left in the Seed- Plot till another Year, Ses 
SEMINARY. 1 

When drawn up, the Sprigs are to be cut off, from about 
the Top, the Strings from the Roots, and the Extremities, 
both of the 1 that it mayn't run too faſt upwards, and 
of the tap or heart Root, that it may not paſs directly 
downwards; leſt it go beyond the good Soil. The Holes, or 
Pits to be ſo deep, as that the Plants may ſtand ſomewhat 
deeper in the Ground, thari when in the Seed-plot ; cloſe 
the 
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the Mould about them, and if it be a dry Time, water 
them the firſt Day, and cover the Soil with old Fern. 

Mr. Bradley gives us a new Method of Tyanſplauting 

Trees of all Kinds and Ages with Safety, either while they 
are in Bloſſom, or with Fruit upon them; thus: The Holes 
to receive the Trees, are to be prepared before the Trees are 
taken up; and the Earth which comes out of the Holes to 
be made very fine, and put into large Tubs and mix'd with 
Water, till it be about the Conſiſtence of thin Batter. Then 
the Holes wherein the Trees are to be planted, are to be 
fill'd with this thus-temper'd Earth, before the earthy Parts 
have time to ſettle. 

The Advantage hereof is, that the Trees thus planted, 
have their Roots immediately incloſed and guarded from 
the Air; and the warm Seaſon of the Year diſpoſing every 
Part of the Tree for Growth and Shooting, it will loſe very 
little of its Vigour. ---- In Winter it does not ſucceed, 

The fame Author adds, that in conſideration of the Cir- 
culation of the Sap, it is as neceſſary to preſerve the Veſſels 
of Trees entire, as thoſe in Animal Bodies: And there fore 
in tranſplanting Trees in the Summer Seaſons, tis not 
= to cut off any of the Branches, or wound any of the 

eſſels, till they have renewed their Roots, which it is of 
abſolute Neceſſity to wound in Tyanſplanting them. For 
the wounded Roots, he has provided a Plaiſter of a Mixture 
— — 4 to prevent the Canker and Rot, and promote their 

ealing. | | 

TRxANSPLANTATION, in Natural Magic, is uſed for 
a Method of. curing Diſeaſes, by transferring them from one 

Subject to another; much in Vogue among certain Philo- 
ſophers. See SYMPATHETIC. 
This Tranſplantation is effected, either by the Uſe of a 
certain Medium, called on that account a Magnet; or with- 
out, by fimple ContaQ. | | 

The firſt Kind, which is that moſt properly call d Tyanſ 
Plantation, is when the Patient's Excrement being mix d up 

with Earth, the Diſeaſe is !ranſÞlanted into a Vegetable, 
arifing from a Seed ſown in the ſaid Compoſt; or, when the 
Parings of the Nails of a gouty Perſon, are incloſed in an 
Auger-hole made in a Plant, particularly an Oak. 

Here the Patient's Excrement is the Magnet, and the 
vital Spirit of the Plant ariſing from the Seed, is the Mumia 

- which the Magnet receives; and the Caſe is the ſame, in the 
Parings of the Nails, and the vital Spirit of the Oak. See 
Mumia. | | 1 

The ſecond Kind of Tranſplantation, properly call'd 
Approximation, is, when a Finger ſeiz'd with a Panaris or 
Whit-low, is cured by rubbing in a Cat's Ear, which is held to 
receive the Pain. 66> 

In this Caſe, the ſound Subject receives the vital Spirits, 
unites with them, and corrects their morbific State: And, 
as certain Diſeaſes are got by Approximation; the infected 
Spirits of a diſeas'd Body, infinuating themſelves into a 
ſound one, and thus infecting the ſame ; ſo they are cured 
by Approximation ; when the Spirits of a diſeaſed Perſon 
entering a found Body, the latter corrects and retrieves the 
morbific State of the former. 8 | 

Traiſplantaticn, by means of the Magnet, is of five 
Kinds, vis. Jnſemination, Implantation, Inpoſition, Trrora- 
tion and Tneſcarion ; each whereof, ſee under its proper 
Article, IntEscaThon, IMepLANTATION, Cc. | 

TRANSPORT-Ship, is a Veſiel whereon to convey 
Provifions, warlike Stores, Soldiers, & See VESSEL. 

TRANSPORTATION, the Act of conveying, or 
carrying a thing from one Place or Country to another, See 

XPOR TATION. | | 

In Matters of Commerce, Tyanſportation is of equal 
Import with Re.-expertation, vis, the taking up of Com- 
modities in one foreign State or Kingdom, bringing them 

hither, and payingDuties for them; and then conveying them 
into ſome other foreign State, &c. by which it is Jiftinguiſh'd 
from Vinportation and Exportaticn; where the Commodities 
are either carried originally out of, or brought finally into, 
our own Kingdom. See [mMporR TATION and ExpoR TATION. 

Our Tranſportation or Re-exportation of Wooll, Butter, 
Hides, Tallow, Herrings, Beef and Salmon, which we 
tranſport from Treland, to other Provinces, being the Con- 
cerns of our Merchants, and paying Duties to His Majeſty, 
have been reckon'd at 300,000 J. per Annum. 

Twou'd be tedious to enumerate the Value of our Tranſ 
Fortations from Denmark, Swelen, Spain, Portugal, the 
Streights, Turkey, Guinea, £c. the moſt conſiderable, is from 
the Eaſt Indies. In the Infancy of that Trade, vis. in the 
Year 1613, of Pepper only, beſides what we conſumed at 
Home, we trauſportel in one Year to other Countries, after 
it had paid Duty here, to the Value of 200,000 J. and of late 
Years our Exportation of what we bring from thence, after 
we have ſupplied ourſel ves, is computed at 500,000 J. Sterling. 
Sce NAvIGATION and COMMERCE, 

TRANSPORTATION isalſoa kind of Puniſhment or, more 
properly, an Alleviation or Commutation of Puniſhment, for 
Criminals convicted of Felony, who; for the firſt Offence, 


. 


ſaid to be tranſpoſed. See 


= 
TRA 


unleſs it be an extraordinary one, are 049: 
to the Plantations, there to bear Falten Tah 
Years, within which if they return, they a - Or 2 Term 9 
out further Trial. See FELONY, Punic, ith 

TRANSPOSITION, in Algebra, the ah Er. 


of an Equation over to the other Side. ing any Term 
Thus it, a4b c, and * m ay Kew AR 
e 


: QUATION, 
TRANSPOSITION, in Grammar, calbd alſo 
diſturbing or diſlocating of the Words 
22 of their natural Order of Conſtructon 
the Ear, by rendring the Contexture more eat 0 to Pleaſe 
harmonious. See HY PERBATON. „ Mooth, and 
A Tranſpoſition, which renders the Sen ; 
* 4 G | e Perplexd, 1 

e Conſtruction of the ancient La 
more Artful than that of the Modern e much 
reater and more frequent 7; ranſpeſnicns, The much 
rench, &c. ſcarce ever allow of them but in 05 Egg, 
Poetry; in which Caſes they ſerve to give 3 Fore „ 
Energy to the Diſcourſe or the Verſe, A. to Om | 
W e N Prevent ther 

RANSPCSITION 712 Muſic, is a changi 

a Piece of Mufic. See N = Ang of the Note of 
Of this there are two Kinds 3 the firſt with reſpect to th 


Clef, the ſecond with reſpect to the Key. 


Tranſpoſition with reſpect to the Clef conſiſts © 
hp 05 the Plac-s or Seats of 45 Noe © Ld 
amongſt the Lines and Spaces; but fo as that every Not 
ſet at the ſame Letter. See Cres. l 

This is done either by removing the ſame Clef to auothe 
Line; or by uſing another Clef, but with the ſame $; 

7 g 8 s ogy 1SNture 
by reaſon the Piece is {till in the ſame Key. See CT FT. 

The Practice is eaſy in either Caſe : In the firſt, yu wh 
the firſt Note at the ſame Diſtance above or below the Ce 
Note, in its new Poſition as before; and all the reſt of the 
Notes in the ſame Relations or Diſtances from one another: 
ſo that the Notes are all ſet on Lines and Spaces of the {an 
Name. 5 

In the ſecond, or ſetting the Muſic to a different Clef U 
to be obſerved, the Places of the three Clef Notes are in 
variable in the Scale, and are to one another in theſe Rely 
tions, vid. the Mean a 5th above the Baſs, and the Treble 
5th above the Mean. Now to Zranſpoſe to a new Clet, e vr 
from the Treble to the Mean; where-ever that new Clef j 
fet, we ſuppoſe it the ſame individual Note, in the {ans 
Place of the Scale, as if that Piece were that Part in a Com. 
poſition to which this new Clef is generally appropriaed; 
that ſo it may direct to the ſame Notes we had before Tra- 
Poſition : Now, from the fix d Relations of the thize-Gelsin 
the Scale, it will be eaſy to find the Seat of th 
Note ; and then all the reſt a Fat the ſame mi- 
tual Diſtances they were at before. See SCALE. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the firſt Note of a Song be 4, a6th abore ti 
Baſs-clef; where-ever that Clef is placed, the firſt Note nut 
be the greater 2d above it, becauſe a greater 2d abore the 
Mean is a greater 6th above the Baſs-clef, the Relation of thor 
two being a 5th. —-- So that the firſt Note will ftil be the 
ſame individual 4. 3 
The Uſe of this Tranſpoſition is, that if a Song being f. 
with a certain Clef, in a certain Poſition, the Notes A þ 
above or below the Syſtem of five Lines ; they may, | : 
Change of the Place of the ſame Clef in the par ticular Sytem 
or by taking a new Clef, be brought more within the Comp 
of the Lines, . 3 

Tranſpoſition from one Key to another, is * = 
of the Key ; or a ſetting all the Notes of the Song at dies 

# x different Notes 
Letters, and performing it, conſequently, in 
upon an Inſtrument. See K xv. 5 ng 

The Defign hereof is, that a Song which being 12 
one Note, is too high or low, or otherwiſe ene 4 
certain Inſtrument; may be begun in another Note, an 
that carried on in all its juſt Degrees and Intervas. r 

The Clef and its Poſition here remain the __ * 
Change is of the Notes themſelves, from one Letter, 
Line or Space, to another. ed by 

In the former Tranſppoſition, bn e and 
the ſame Letters, but both removed to gi le Now 
Spaces : In this, the Letters are unmoved, e. Fran 
of the Song transferr'd to, or expreſs d by other . gb, 
conſequently ſet upon different Lines an iel 
n requires a different Signature 0 the l 
See Eq re e &hoob, 
ben Cue 


the Notes were x 


TRANSFHOSIT ION of Equation. 
TRANSSUMPTIO, Tz ansUMPTION, IN 
a Syllogiſm by Conceſſion or Agreement, ut 
ſtion pro 4 is rransferr'd to another, Wit * 
Le Proof of this latter ſhall be admitte 
the former. 0 60 
Thus Ariſtotle in his Book de Ce/0, undes to 
that all the Stars are round, transfers og & reiß ® 


Moon, and proves her Rotundity from Wang; 


ſhe 


TRA 


Waining 3 ſuppoſin A Thing admitted by his Opponents, 
alike. 

that he SUBSTANTIATION, in Theology, the Con- 

TR Change of the Subſtance of the Bread and Wine, 


or 


2 Euchariſt, into the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
See Euch an 16 r. TR 1 
Tranſubſtanttarton, taken in its general and literal Senſe, 
. "plies any Change ot one Subſtance into another; thus, the 
imp * Moſes's Rod into a e's of the Waters of 
= e into Blood; of Lots Wife into a Pillar of Salt, 
— reternatural Tranſulbſtamtiations; and the Change of 


a * * we eat, into the Subſtance of our Bodies, is a natu- 


| 1 Tranſiibſtantiation. See SUBSTANCE. N | 
ral e Word in its proper Senſe, as a Term, is reſtrain'd 


But th : 

iraculous Change which the Romiſp Church holds 
; 4 See In the Sacrament, by the Conſecration of the 
4 27 of the great Articles of that Church, rejected by 
is, me Reform'd, is that of Tranſubſtantiatim ; the latter 
4 maintaining the Tyanſubſtantiation to be only figurative, and 
ad WS the former real. . 3 

ber i The Reform'd interpret eff, is, in the Text, Hoc eſt Corpus 


3 This is my Body, by fignificat; 3. J. this ſigniſies 
3 my Bod : But 5 Council Y Trent ſtand up he 
dor the literal Senſe of the Verb: Thus, in Can. 1. Seſſ. 13. 
of that Council, 'tis expreſsly decreed, that in Tranſubſtan- 
riation, the Body and Blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are 
'ruly, rally, and ſubſtantially under the Species of Bread 


4 Wine. | 
27% added, that by truly, we mean properly, and not 


; - Sign of the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt : That by 
rally, we mean in Pact, and not only in a Figure, as if the 
W Euchariſt were only a Figure and Repreſentation of the 


YH Body and Blood of the Saviour of the World : And that by 


tle Wl 

c. ſubſtantially, we mean in Subſtance, and not only in Virtue 
tne and Energy. --- Thus is 77:1/y oppos'd to a ſimple Sign ; really 
ir; to a Figure; and ſabſtantially to Energy. 

an WR TRANSVERSALIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to 
2 ſeveral Muſcles, Sc. in reſpect of their Situation, Progreſs, 
Ce. as the | 

* TxansveRSAL1s Abdominis, a Muſcle which lies under 
che Obliqui, and ariſes from the Cartilago Xiphoides, from 


e: dle Extremities of the falſe Ribs, from the Tranſverſe Apo- 
„ phyſis of the Vertebræ of the Loins, and fix'd to the inner 
191 bite of the Spine of the Ilium, and inſerted in the Os Pubis, 
and Linea Alba. 


e This, with the Obliqui, (which ſee) unites its Tendons, 
w it approaches the Linea Alba, and is the only Muſcle that 
bs cut in the Operation of the Hubonocele: It has a fine and 
chin Membrane that cloſes exactly its Ring or Hole, through 
ich the Veſſels paſs. 8 
a e Ta NsVERSALIS Colli, is a Part of the Tranſoerſalis 


Es Dori, which ſome divide into three, big. the Sacer, Semi- 
i WE pinatus, and 7ranſverſalis Colli. 

It ariſes from the Os Sacrum, and from all the tranſverſe 
the Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins, Back, and Neck, 
except the two firſt ; and is inſerted by ſo many diſtinct 
WS Tendons to all their ſuperior Spines : It moves the whole 
fs gs Spire obliquely e | : 

* RANSVERSALIS Pedis Placentini comes from the Bone 
of the Metatarſus, that ſuſtains the Toe next the little Toe, 
and paſſing acroſs the other Bones, is inſerted into the Os 
Leſamoides of the great Toe: Its Uſe is to bring all the 
Toes cloſe to one another. 


I ANSVERSALISs Penis ariſes from the Iſchium juſt by 
be Erectores, and runs obliquely to the upper Part of the 
WE Bulb of the Urethra. | | 

It helps to preſs the Veins upon the Back of the Penis, 
We *2ainſt the Os Pubis, which is the Cauſe of Erection. See 


ERECTION. 3 


TzAnsversAL1s Dorſi SEMISPINATUS, 
TaANSVERSALIS Lnmborum & See < SACER. 
RANSVERSAL1S Femoris QvADRATus. 


T ANSVERSALIs is alſo a Name given to a Suture of the 
ramum, becauſe of its traverſing or croſſing the Face from 
one Side to t'other. See SUuTURE. | 
Ik ariſes at one of the leſſer Angles of the Eye, and paſſing 
ng the Bottom of its Orbit, and the Root of its Noſe, ter- 
ares in the other leſſer Angle. 
* TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs from Right 
8% Left, or from Corner to Corner. 
S : hus Bends and Bars in Heraldry are rranſverſe Pieces or 
lings. See Bip, 
„he Diagonals of a Paralelogram or a Square are tranſverſe 
mes. See Di Ao AE. | 
Lines which make Interſections with Perpendiculars, are 


| 46 call d oblique or tranſverſe Lines. See LINE, PERPEN- 
'*CULAR, OETI QE, Oc. | | 


Ll - 5 
Ta ausvxxsg Axis, or Diameter, call d alſo the firſt or 
Principal Axis. See Axis and LAr us Tranſoerſum. 


Ty only by Si nification, as if the Euchariſt were no more than 


TRA: 


The Tranſverſe Aris of an ie is the longer Axis, ot 
that which zraverſes it lengthwiſe, in contra - diſtinction to 
the Conjugate one. See ELLirsis and Conjucart. 

The Tranfoerſe Axis of an Hyperbola, is the Line D K, 
Tab. Conicks, Fig. 13. cutting the Curve in the Points Dand K. 
See HYrERBOLA, 1 | 

TrAansverse Muſcles, in Anatomy, are certain Muſcles 
arifing from the 7ra7ſverſe Proceſſes of the V ertebræ of th 
Loins. See VER TEBR A and Loins. | 8 

TRANTERY, in ſome Cuſtoms, is the Money ariſing 
by Amerciaments of Ale-ſellers and Victuallers, for breaking 
the Aſſize of Bread and Ale. See AssIzx. 

Particularly at Luſton, and other Manors in Hereſordſpire. 

TRAVERSE or TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes 
athwart another, i. e. croſſes and cuts it obliquely. See 
'TR ANSVERSE. 

TRAVERSE is Particularly uſed for a Piece of Wood or 
Iron placed tranſverſely, to ſtrengthen and fortify another, 
Such are thoſe uſed in his Windows, So. 

To plane a Board againſt the Grain, is alſo call'd among 
Joiners, Oc. to Treu it. | 

TRAvERsE, in Gunnery, ſignifies to turn or point a Piece 
of Ordnance which Way one pleaſes, upon her Platform. 
See ORDNANCE, CAN NON, 25 

The laying and removing a Piece of Ordnance or a great 
Gun, in order to bring it to bear, or lie level with the Mark; 
is alſo called Traverſing the Piece. See GUNNERY, c. 

Ta AvkRSEZE is ſometimes alſo uſed in 
Heraldry, for a Partition of an Eſcutcheon, 
of the Figure adjoining, which they Blazon ' 
parted per pal Yraverſe, Argent and 
Gules, 

TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the Varia- 
tion or Alteration of a Ship's Courſe, occa- 
fion'd by the ſhifting of the Winds, Cur- 
rents, Sc. See Counss. : 

Traverſe Sailing, is uſed when a Ship having ſet Sail from 
one Port, — another, whoſe Courſe and Diſtance 
from the Port ſail'd from, is given or known, is, by reaſon of 
contrary Winds, or other Accidents, forced to ſhift and fail on 
ſeveral Courſes, which are to be brought into one Courſe, to 
learn, after ſo many Turnings and Windings, the true Courſe 
and Diſtance made from the Place ſail'd from, and the true 


Point or Place where the Ship is; that ſo the Wind coming 


fair, it may be known how to ſhape a Courſe for the Place 
intended. See SA1LING, | 

This may be perform'd Geometrically two Ways: The Firſt, 
by drawing new Meridians, through the Extremity of every 
Courſe, parallel to the firſt Meridian, or North and South 
Lines at firſt made: and ſetting off every Courſe with a 


Sweep of 60, as if it were a Queſtion in Plain Sailing. You 


may alfo let fall Perpendiculars to every new Meridian, from 
the Point that the Ship ſail'd to upon that Courſe, by which 
ou have the Courſe, Diſtance, Difference of Latitude and 

eparture to every Courſe, 'To IIluſtrate this by an Ex- 
ample: A Ship being bound for a Port diſtant 120 Miles 
N. E. 2 E. fails 8. S. E. 30 Miles, then N. E. by N. 40, then 
E. by N. 25, then N. N. E. 44; tis requir'd to find the 
Courſe and Diſtance made good, and alſo the Courſe and 
Diſtance to the Port bound — | 

Draw the Line HK (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 1.) at plea- 
ſure, for a Meridian, or North and South Line, and therein 
aſſume a Point, as at A, for the Port ſail'd from; then with 
60 of the Chords, and one Foot in A, draw the Arch Lm, 
upon which ſet off two Points (becauſe the Courſe is S. S. E.) 
from L to m, and draw the Line A m, upon which ſet off the 
Diſtance 3o, from A to B; then is the Ship at B: Thus 
letting fall the Perpendicular BK, AK 27 7' is the Diffe- 
rence of Latitude, and B K 119? 5\, the Departure for the 
firſt Courſe. | 

For the ſecond Courſe, with the Diſtance K B, draw the 
Parallel BN, and thereby with the Chord of 60, as before, 
ſet off the Second Courſe and Diſtance, N. E. by N. 40, 
from B to C, and let fall the Perpendicular CL, then is the 
Ship at C, the Difference of Latitude upon that Courſe is 
BL 33: 3, and Departure CL 22: 2. 

Proceed in the ſame manner for the third Courſe, with the 
Parallel CO, ſet off E. by N. 25, from C to D, and draw 
the Line DP, from which ſet off the laſt Courſe, N. N. E. 
44, then is your Ship at E. | 

Since, then, the Ship came from A, and is now at E, the 
Line AE meaſured on the ſame equal Parts, upon which all 
the other Diſtances were taken, will be found 91 Miles, and 


the Arch R Q meaſured on the Rhumbs, five Points, 


vis. N. E. by E. ſo that the Ship is now 91 Miles N. E. by E. 
from the Port ſailed from. 

To find her Courſe and Diſtance to the Port bound for, ſet 
off 4 half Points upon the Arch RQ from R to 8, and 
from A through Sdraw the Line ASP; upon which ſet off 
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This Kind gives Forfeiture of Eſcheats to every Lord 

in his Manor. See EschzAr. ; 
pere is alſo mention made of Accumulative and Con- 

dive Treaſon, in the Statute 14 Car. II. : 
HRE ASURE, T heſaurus, Otsaupœ-, Store of Money in 
eelerre. See TREASURER and Tx EASUR v. : 
rA ZAsuRE-T. rove, q. d. Treaſure found, in Law, is when 
Money, Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion, is found in any 
Place and none knows to whom it belongs. : 

This ſhould, naturally, fall to the Finder; but particular 

People ha ve made particular Proviſions for it. ----- The eus 
5 it the Proprietor of the Place where it was found: The 
| Roman Juriſprudence was various with regard hereto z 
ſometimes it was given to the Maſter of the Grounds ; ſome. 
times to the Finder and ſometimes it was adjudged to the 
ic Treaſury. 

15 ie * England, the general Uſage is to have ſuch 
Tfeaſure ſequeſtred to the King, unleſs where, the Benefit 
thereof is expreſly granted or made over by the King to ſome 
yy nt Places in France, it is divided into three Parts; 
one for the Prince, one for the Proprietor of the Land, and 

one for the Finder. Ag 

Briton ſays, tis every Subject'e Part, as ſoon as he hath 
found any Treaſure in the Earth, to make it known to the 
Coroners of the County, Oc. h 

This was anciently call'd Findaringa, of finding the Trea- 
ſure, LL. Hen. I. ; : 

The Puniſhment for concealing Treaſure found in England, 
is Impriſonment and Fine ; but if any Mine of Metal be 
found in any Ground, it always appertains to the Lord of 
the Soil, except it be a Mine of Gold or Silver, which anci- 
ently always belong d to the ping, in whoſe Ground ſoever 
it were found: But by an Act of Parliament, the King now, 
hath only the Præ-emption. | 

TREASURER, an Officer to whom the Treaſure of a 
Prince or Corporation is committed to be kept and duly 
diſpoſed of in the Payment of Officers and other Expences, 

See TREASURY. : | 
| Of theſe there is a great Variety. His Majeſty of 
Great Britain, in ry of Elector of Brunſwick, is 
Arch Treaſurer of the Roman Emęire. In the States of 
Poland ate two Grand- Treaſurers; that of the Kingdom of 
Paland, and that of the Dutchy of Lithuania. 

In England, the principal Officers under this Denomina- 


W tion are the Lord High Treaſurer, the Treaſurer of the 


Honold; Treaſurer of the Navy, of the Wardrobe, of 
| the King's Chamber, &9c. 
| Anciently we had likewiſe a Treaſurer of the Exchequer 3 
| Treaſurer of Wars, &c.—- In the Romiſh Countries, the 
Title Treaſurer is alſo given, ſomewhat abuſively, to an 
Ecclefiaſtic, who has the , Page So of the Relicks, and the 
Charters, and Archives of a Church, or Monaſtery. 
| This Dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that of the 
ancient Deacons, who had the like Charge in the Primitive 
Church. See Dx acoxn. | 
Lord High TxEASURER of England, is the Third great 
Officer of the Crown. See Crown. 
He receives the Office, by Delivery of a white Staff to 
him from the King, and holds it during the King's Pleaſure : 
& Anciently, he received it, by Delivery of the Golden Keys 
| Of the Treaſury, 
= Under his Charge and Government, is all the King's Re- 
| Venue kept in the Exchequer. See Revenus and Ex- 
CHEQUER. | 
„He has the Check of all the Officers, any way employ'd 
in collecting Impoſts, Cuſtoms, Tributes or other Revenues 
the Crown. He has the Gift of all the Cuſtomers, Comp- 
trollers and Searchers Places, in all the Ports of London, and 
the Nomination of the Eſcheators in every County. See 
Cosrom-Houſe, 8c. | 
He, alone, or others in Commiſſion with him, letteth 
Leaſes of all the Crown Lands, gives Warrants to certain 
Perſons of Quality to have their Wine Cuſtom-free, £9c. 
The ancient Salary was 383 J. but at preſent 8000/, The 
ce of Lord Treaſurer, 18 now in Commiſſion, See 
REASURY. | | 
REASURER of the Honſh0ld, is an Officer, who, in the 
ſence of the Lord Steward, has Power, with the Comp- 
troller and other Officers of the Green Cloth and the Steward 
the Marfhalſed, to hear and determine Treaſons, Felouies 
and other Crimes committed within the King's Palace, See 
Hovsxnorp, GREEN Cloth, Cc. 
REASURER of the Navy, is an Officer who receives 
oney out of the Exchequer, by Warrant from the Lord 


80 Treaſurer, or the Lords Commiſſioners executing that 


0 ; and pays all Charges of the Navy, by Warrant from 
Tho pal Officers of the Navy.. See Navy. 
bs URI, the Place wherein the Revenues of a 
5 2823 d, preſerv'd, and disburs'd. 
. — and, the Treaſury is a Part of the Exchequer, by 
d the Zower Exchequer, See Excutques. 
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The Officers of his Majeſty's Treaſury, or the lower 
Exchequer, are, the Lord Treaſurer, a Chancellor, a Secre- 
tary, two Chamberlains, an Auditor, four Tellers, a Clerk 
of the Pells, Uſhers of the Reccipt, a Tally. cutter, £9c. See 
each Officer under his proper Article, Cnanczr..ior, Ter- 
LER, Tarrr, &c. | 

At Rome under the Emperors, there were two Kinds of 
T reaſuries, the one call'd /Zrarium, wherein the Monies 
deſtined to ſupport the Charges of the Government were 
kept; the other Fiſcus, wherein were preſery'd thoſe in- 
tended for the particular Subſiſtence of the Emperor and his 
Court, In effect the Erarium belong'd to the People, and 
the Fiſcus to the Prince, See Fiscus. 

We have ſtill a Reſemblance of this Difference among us ; 
but it is confounded in France, Oc. where the King diſpoſes 
abſolutely of the public Treaſure, c. 
 Loras of the TREASURxv. In lieu of one ſingle Director, 
and Admiuiftrator of his Majeſty's Revenues, under the 
Title of Lord High Treaſurer ; it is frequently thought 
proper to put that Office in Commiſſion, 7. e. to appoint 
ſeveral Perſons to diſcharge it, with equal Authority, under 
the Title of Lords Commiſſioners of rhe Treaſury. See 
TREASURER. | 

TREAT, in our old Law. books, from the French, Traiter, 
ſignifies as much as taken out, or withdrawn: Thus a Juror 
was challenged, becauſe he could not diſpend 40 J. and 
therefore was Trear by the Statute, 074. Nat. Br. or dif- 
— 

TREATISE, Ta acrarvs, a ſet Diſcourſe in Writing, 
on any Subject. 

The Treatiſe is _—_— more expreſs, formal and metho- 
dical than an Eſſay; but leſs ſo than a Syſtem, See Essar, 


£9c. 

TREATY, a Covenant between ſeveral Nations ; or the 
ſeveral Articles or Conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon be- 
tween Sovereign Powers, See ALLIANCE. 

There are Treaties of Peace, of Marriage, of Confede- 
racy, of SY, of Capitulation, and of Commerce and 
Navigation. See Pract, Cox PEDERACV, Oc, 

The celebrated Treaties are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Munſter, 
of the Pyreneans, of Weſiphalia, of Rifwick, of Utrecht, 
of Hanover, of Vienna, &c. 

Treaties of Commerce are uſually follow'd by various Ta- 
rifs, to adjuſt the Duties of Exportation and Importation 
of Merchandizes into the reſpective Dominions of the con- 
tracting Power. 

The laſt Treaty of Peace, Commerce, Navigation, Oc. 


between England and France, was fign'd at Utrecht the iſt 
of April, 1713, and conſiſts of 39 Articles, moit whereof 


are regularly executed between the two Nations, only ſome 
of the more particular ones cannot yet be executed, by Rea- 
fon of ſome Difficulties in the Tarifs. See TARIFE. 

TR EAT, in Commerce, is a Convention or Contract agreed 
on, and the Clauſes and Conditions thereof regulated be- 
tween two or more Perſons, The Word is underſtood of 
any thing that may enter into Commerce by way of Pur- 
chaſe, Sale, Exchange, £c. There are Treaties for the 
Buying of eee for the Freighting of Veſſels, for 
the Aſſurance of Goods, c. See Poricy. 

TREBELLIANICA, or TREBELLIAN Fourth, in the 
Roman Juriſprudence, a Right belonging to an Heir inſti- 
tuted by Teſtament. --- If the Teſtator, after appointing a 
full and general Heir, ſpent and diſpos'd of all his Effects 
in Legacies ; or if he went ultra Dograntem, beyond three 
Fourths thereof ; in that Caſe, the Heir was allow'd to re- 
trench and detain one fourth Part of the Legacies to his own 
Uſe. | 

In like Manner, if the Teſtator charg'd his Heir with a 
Feoffment of Truſt, and to reſtore the Succeſſion to ano- 
ther ; in that Caſe, the Heir might likewiſe retain a Fourth 
of the whole Succeſſion, that the (__y of Heir might 
not be render'd wholly vain and fruitleſs, 

TREBLE, in Muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four 
Parts in Symphony, or that which 1s heard the cleareſt in a 
Concert. See Music, Gaaviry, and SYMPHONY, 

In the like Senſe we ſay, a Treble Violin, Treble Haut- 
boy, c. See Viorin, Oc. 


In Vocal Mufic, the Treble is uſually committed to Boys | 


and Girls. Their Part is the Treble. See PAR r. 

The Treble is divided into 920 or higheſt Treble, and ſe- 
cond or Baſe Treble. -- The half Treble is the ſame with 
Counter-tenor. See Harmony. 

TREBUCHET, Txz1izucn, TRIBUcHE TUM, a Tum- 
brel, or Cucking-ſtcol. See Cucxine-srooL. 
 TREDECILE. See AsPECr. | 

TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable Kind, 
conſiſting of a fingle Trunk, out of which ſpring forth 
Branches and Leaves. See VEGE TABLE, Cc. 

Standards, or Trees in full Air, are ſuch as naturally riſe 
a great Height. and are not topp'd. -- For the Choice of 
Trees of this Kind to be tranſplanted out of a Nurſery, 
Quinteney recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, fix — 


* 


high at leaſt, and five or fix Inches thick at Bottom, and 
three or four at Top; the Bark pretty jmooth and ſhining, 
as a Token of their Youth, and of the good Soil they grew 
in. See Trxans?LANTiING, NuaSERY, c. | | 
| Dwarf Trees, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffer'd 
to have above half a Foot in Stem. Theſe are us'd to be 
kept vacant or hollow in the Middle, that the Branches 
{ſpreading round about the Sides, may form a kind of round 
wl or Buſh, See DWA Rr. | 
Wall Trees, are thole whoſe Branches are ſtretch'd out, 
and nail'd againſt Walls. See WALL and EspALIER. a 
For Dwarf and Wall Tyres, ſuch are to be choſe out of 
the Nurſery for Tranſplantation as are ſtraight, and conſiſt 
of a ſingle Stem, and a ſingle Graft, rather than two or 


three Grafts in ſeveral Branches: Their Thickneſs at Bot- 


tom ſhould be two or three Inches. | 
Fruit Trees, are ſuch as bear Fruit. See Fruit, 

Timber Trees, are thoſe whoſe Trunks are tall and ſtraight, 
whereot Beams, Maſts, Sc. are us'd to be made. See 
TIMBERK . | 

Coniferons Trees, are thoſe whoſe Fruit is of a conical 
Figure, as the Pine, Fir, Larch, Oc. See CovirkRovus. 

Theſe are alſo call'd Reſini ſerous, by reaſon Coniferous 
Trees are generally cover'd with a Bark that abounds in Reſin. 

Mr. Ray, and other Authors, =— of ſeveral Trees of 
prodigious Bulk. The Jeſuit 4 Acoſta, in his Hiſtory of the 
Indies, lib. iv, c. 3. mentions a hollow T7ee at Tlococharaya, 
three Leagues from Gauxa in New Spain, nine Fathom with- 


in ſide near the Ground, and fixteen without-ſide. He adds, 


that *ris under this Tree the Barbarians aſſemble to perform 
their religious Ceremonies, dance round their Idols, &c. --- 
Herrerd mentions another, which fixteen Men, joining Hands, 
cannot fathom, --- F. Kircher, in his Latium, p. 50. affirms, 
he has ſeen a Tree near Gongano, which would lodge a 
whole Family of 25 Perſons in its Cavity. The common 
People have a Tradition, that it was planted by Auguſtus. 
In the Indies there are very large Foreſts conſiſting onl 
of one fingle Tree, whoſe Branches falling to the Ground, 
take Root, and put forth new Trees: The Fig Tree and Pa- 
retuvier are of this Kind. c 

M. Lonvillier mentions Trees in Peru, one Part of whoſe 
Branches produce Fruit one half the Year, and the other 
Part the other half. 8 
ln China is a Tree which bears Tallow, whereof that Na- 
tion make their Candles. See TALLOw. „„ 

There are two or three very remarkable Phænomena in 

the Growth of Trees, which have eſcap'd the Obſervations 
of the Naturaliſts of all Ages, except thoſe of our own : 
Theſe are the Perpendicularity of their Trunks, or Stems, 
to the Horizon; and the Paralleliſin of their Tufts to the 
Spot of Earth they grow on. An Account of each, ſee 
under the Articles Pex yENDIcuLaRITY and PARALLEL. 
ISM. 
For the Plantivg, Tranſplanting, Semination, Pruning, 
Felling, Grafting, &c, of Trees; ſee the reſpective Articles, 
PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, SEMINATION, PRUNING, 
FELLINC, CRAFTING. 

Mr. Ray diltinguiſhes the Zrees and Shrubs of our native 
Growth in Eng/4724, into, I. Such as have their Flower diſ- 
join'd, and remote from the Fruit, Theſe are, | 

10. Nuciferons ones, or ſuch as bear Nuts; as the Walnut 
Tree, the Hazle-nut Tree, the Beach, the Cheſnut, and the 
common Oak. See Nur. | 

20. Coniferons ones, or ſuch as bear a ſquammous or 
ſcaly Fruit, of a kind of Conical Figure, and of a 
woody or hard Subſtance, in which are many Seeds, which, 
when they are ripe, the Cone opens or gapes in all its ſeveral 
Cells or Partitions, and lets them drop out : Of this Kind are 
the Scorch Firs, Male and Female; the Pine, which in our 
Gardens is call'd the Scotch Fir; the common Alder Tree, 
and the Birch Tree. 

30. Bacciferous ones, or ſuch as bear Berries; as the Juni- 

r and Yew Tree. See Baccirtrovs. | 

4?. Lanigerons ones, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy 
Subſtance ; as the black, white, and trembling Poplar, Wil. 
lows, and Ofters of all Kinds. | 

39. Such as bear their Seeds, (having an imperfe& Flower) 
in leafy Membranes and Caſes ; as the Horn-beam, or Hard- 
beam, call'd, in ſome Places, the Hornbeech. 

If, Such as have their Fruits and Flowers contiguous ; 
which are either with the Flower plac'd on the Top of the 
Fruit, or adhering to the Baſe or Bottom of the Fruit. 

Of the former Kind, ſome are Pomiferons, as Apples and 
Pears ; and ſome Bacciferors, as the Sorb or Service Tree, 
the White or Haw-thorn, the wild Roſe, Sweet-brier, Cur- 
rants, the great Bilberry-buſh, Honey-ſuckle, Ivy, 8c. 

The latter Kind are either ſuch as have their Fruit moiſt 
and ſoft when ripe, as 1%. Pruniferous ones, whoſe Fruit is 
pretty large and ſoft, with a Stone in the Middle, as the 
black Thorn or Sloe Tree, the black and white Bullace Tree, 
the common wild Cherry, the black Cherry, Oc. 


[ao] 


- 22. Baceferous ones; as the 
of Ireland, \\ rg Water Elder d. Tes in the Weg 
rel, the Viburnum or way-faring Tree 1 a lange La, 
the Sea black Thom, che Berry-bearing E eren To 
323 4 * the Holly, the BY g hn Privet, 
erry-bearing Heat! e Br . tor 
Prickwoed, . | : | a amble, and the Spindle Ihe 
Or ſuch as have their Fruit dry v . | 
der- Nut Tree, the Box Tyre, 4K done ln the Nad. 
the * the Gaule or Sweet Willow, Corn and Ahh 
Broom, Dyers Weed, Furze or Gorſe, the Lim mon Heath. 
Dianas TREE, Arbor Diane, among the oY Tie. 
kind of Vegetation of Mercury, which after Jmiſts, u 
ſhoots out into Branches, with the Appear a long Procek 
and even Flowers. See Diana's Tree 982 
Arbor Martis, or TR RE of Mars, is another 


— 


Vegetation, firſt di ſcover'd accident ety finguly . 
mer. — V gory Wr by the Younger J. | . 
he Manner of the Diſcovery was this: TRE | 

on of Iron-filings in Spirit of Nite been bicdu. g 
he pour'd Oil of Tartar per Deliquium : Upon * a Clal, F 
quor ſoon ſwell'd very conſiderably, tho' with a 5 te li. 

Fermentation; and was no ſooner at reſt, than th 7 faul 4 
Sort of Branches adhering to the Surface of the Glaf ole 1 
continuing to grow, at length cover'd it all over "_ 

The Form of the Branches was ſo perfect that one mi = 
even diſcover a kind of Leaves and Flowers — _ 4 
that this Vegetation has as good a Title to the A — 1 i 
of Arbor Martis, as the former has to that of Shown. 

— Hi 8 Res An. 1706. " Wa © 
| „or IREADLE, Chalaz2q, in ö c 

. See Cnarazza, Eco, CIicATRIC UTA => aan BE li 

TREMOR, Trembling, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe na, . 
akin to a Convulſion, wherein there is ſomething of a js, 3 
vulſive Motion accompanying a voluntary or natural Moti W 
— eee gl = KL 

remoy is frequently found to ariſe upon the | * 
lent Paſſions, ey. ro 6; th Anger, 8 You by We th: 
but this is accidental and tranſitory. „ 
Ng, veg is py = to e into other wore WAG U 

iſeaſes, vis. Palſey, Apoplexy, Lethar MS. 
In old Men it is and Fn ; 75 7; ne 3 ia 
Tremor of the Heart. See PAL PIT ATIOx. he 
The Medicine commonly made uſe of in Tremys ud "= 
other nervous Diſtempers, by the Name of Palſey Drop, 4 n 
is no other than compound Spirit of Lavender. The mot p 
ſucceſsful Way of ufing it, is by taking 3o or 40 Drop dot 
twice or thrice a Day, dropt on Loaf Sugar or a little Bread tte 
--- Tis ſuppos'd, that by this Way the moſt {pirituous ad dre 
efficacious Parts make their Way directly by the Nerves o Bi 
the Pallat, Sc. without undergoing the Courſe of the Cir. cn 
culation, as it 1s ſaid to do when E in a liquid Vehicle, = 7 

TRENCH, a Ditch cut or dug in the Ground, to drain WT thy 
off the Waters in a Meadow, a Moraſs, or the like; or W thre 
divert the Courſe of a River. BY 

Many of the Bogs in Jreland have been drain'd, and made Ane 
good Ground, by only digging Trenches around them, der be 

o. = = iam 

TRENCHES, in Fortification, are Moats or Ditches, which 14 
the Beſiegers cut to approach more ſecurely to the Place at. W of t 
tack' d; whence they are alſo call'd Lines of Approach. Ser W fix 1 
Dircn, AyxpROACH, c. 3 : it te 

Theſe Trenches are of ſeveral Sorts, according to the N W ſom 
ture of the Soil ; for if the adjacent Territory be rocky, the WF us, 
Trench is only an Elevation of Bavins, Gabions, Wool WT 
acks, or Shouldrings of Earth, caſt round about the Place: urn 
But where the Ground may be eaſily open d, the Trench 1 We Hol: 
dug therein, and border'd with a Parapet on the Side of the : Poin 

Beſieg d. See PARA PET, Sc. 1 en 

The Breadth of the Trench is from eight to ten Foot, che! 
the Depth from fix to ſeven; and 'tis cut in Talus, 0' ert. 
aſlope. See Tarvs. |; 7+. 4 _ q T 

The Trenches are to be carry'd on with winding Lact r | 2 Deb 
ſome Manner parallel to the Works of the Fortrels, — N 3 
not to be in View of the Enemy, nor to expoſe ite Lew x1 1 
to their Shot, which they call Euflading; for then 4 wh "rr 
in Danger of being Enfiladed, or ſcoured by the on " Pu 
Cannon: This carrying of the Trenches obliquely, the) S | Af 
carrying them by Corgees or Traverſes. gelegen iy wi 

They call it Opening the Trenches, when irs ** W on, a 
begin to work upon the Line of Approaches, u "et. W Wor, 
ally done in the Night, and ſometimes within # don 
and ſometimes within half, or whole Canes "Garin W Venic 

. ; e = . 
Place, if there be no rifing Ground about it, WM. 
ſtrong, and their Cannon well ſerv'd. lays fi W the ( 

The Workmen that open the Trenches, ate 5 | peel die, . 
ported by Bodies of Men againſt the Sallies oft 105 pla, W the F 


and ſometimes thoſe Bodies lie between them 4" 

as alſo on their Right and Left. 
The Pioneers ſometimes work 

Men that are to ſupport them lie 


nl tht 


'on their Knees 57 air 
flat on their Faces? 


mold the Enemies Shot ; and the Pioneers are likewiſe 


uſually 25 Mount the Trenches, that is, go upon Duty in 
: To Relieve the Trenches, is to relieve ſuch as have 


been 2 J. ſaid to have clear d the Trenches, when they 


125 away or kill'd the Soldiers who guarded them. 


Nh a cha to which it is carry'd. See Hzan: 


17 Tazxcn the Ballaſt, is a Sea Phraſe, ſignifying to 


Jivide the Ballaſt into ſeveral Trenches in a Ship's Hold. 
1. | 
RENCHE, in Heraldry, See TRANCE. ; 
TRENCHING Plongl, is an Inſtrument for cutting out 
| the Sides of Trenches and Drains, or the Sides of Turf, Sc. 
He | 
5 S. AEN TAL, TaioixrAr, or TaiczwxA, a Romiſp 
| Office for the Dead, conſiſting of thirty Maſſes, rehears'd 
for thirty Days alter the Party's Death: Thus call'd from 
de Falian, trenta, triginta, thirty. 3 
fis mention d Amo primo Ed. VI. Er vole, & ordind, 
W 11 Eveculores mei oratuant ſeu ordinare faciunt unum 
'Y rental o ſalute Anime mee. ; 
= TREPANUM, a Chirurgeon's Inſtrument, call'd al ſo 
Aiabaptiſon and Aodiolus. See Moprorus, Oc, 
E lt is in Form of a Terebra or Wimble, only the Handle 
adented ſome what in Manner of a round Saw. 

{ts Uſe is for the Cure of Wounds, Contuſions, and Fra- 
aures of the Cranium, when they don't go beyond the ſe- 
ond Table; for by means hereof, an Amputation or Exfo- 
lation is made of what Part, or Quantity of a Bone one 


Bo pleaſes, See CRANIUu, FRACTURE, IREPANNING, c. 


It has uſually a ſharp Nail in the Middle of its Circum- 
ference, ſerving to keep it firm and ſteady during the Ope- 
ration. It ſhould alſo have a kind of Cope to riſe and fall 
W 2s Occafion requires, that it mayn't go deeper in the Bone 
is neceſſary. 
1 * are "fs two-pointed T repans, others Triangular, 
W Quadrangular, and Hexagonal, for the Cure of Caries's of 
| the Bones. There are alſo perforative Zrepans, and exfo- 
lative ones. : 
 TREPANNING, in Chirurgery, the Operation of re. 
WE lieving Cuts, Contuſions, Corruptions, and Eractures in the 
WE Scull ; by means of an Inſtrument call'd the Tyepanum. See 
W TzxrranuM. : 
Trepanning is a very dangerous and difficult Operation; 


not to be us'd, unleſs when the Chips and Prominences of 


WE the Bones prick ; when the upper Table is entire, but de- 
WE preſt'd, ml the lower broken ; and when the extravaſated 
Blood would endanger the Perſon's being ſuffocated. See 
Bs Cxanwvun, 25 8 ; ; 
= The Manner of 7reparning, or Opening the Scull, is 
WE thus: The Hairs being ſhaven off, the Skin is to be cut 
WE thro' to the Pericranium, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the 
Muſcles of the Temples, and the Sutures of the Scull : 

And for this Time the Wound is to be bound up, unleſs there 

de ſo little Blood ſpilt, that the Pericranium may at the 

WS ſame time be pull'd up from the Bone. 

Alter a few Hours, ftop the Patient's Ears, and take one 
of the Inſtruments call'd a Male Trepanum, or Mogiolns ; 
BS fx its Point in the Skull, but ſo tar off the Fracture, that 
ini touch it not, much leſs the Suture, with its Teeth ; tho 
ſome Surgeons don't mind to avoid the Sutures, but aſſure 
us, they have perforated them as ſucceſsfully as any other Part. 
E Then, holding the Inſtrument faſt with the left Hand, 
turn it round with the right, till you have cut a pretty deep 
Hole: After this take a Female 7refanum, which has no 
WE Point in the Middle, and turn it round as before: In the 
mean time, take away the Duſt or Chips that proceed from 
e Perforation, and moiſten the Inſtrument in Oil and Wa- 
er to make it cool and ſlippery. 
Tie Blood appearing, will ſhew you are now gone as 
deep as the ſecond Table, 7. e. beyond the Skull, to the 
Dara Mater; in which Caſe you mult preſs very gently, leſt 
WE that Membrane be unadviſedly hurt. 
BE When the Bone begins to wag, put ſomething in between 

4s [the Sides of the Wound ; leofen it, and take it out with a 
ar of Surgeons Pincers or Forceps. 

WE, After the Operation is over, the Part is to be waſh'd gent- 
h with weak red Wine; and proper Dreſſings apply'd there. 
dn, as Honey of Roſes, Arceus Liniment, Git of St. 7%n's 
EY Wort, Sc. — If the Dura Mater be corrupted, add, as Occa- 
E (yn quires, Spirits of Wine, Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, 
dice lurpentine, Honey, Egyptiacum, Oc. 

M. Cheſelden takes Notice, that the Sinus's and Spine in 
"Os Frontis, make it very dangerous, if not impractica- 
F. dle, to *PPly a Trepanum to the middle and lower Part of 
te Forehead. 

1 TREPIDATION, in Medicine, a Tremor, or Trembling 
1 * Members and Nerves of the Body. See TREMOR. 
B e firſt Symprom of Madnefs in Dogs, is a Trepigation 
e Members, Cc. See HyproenoBRA, 
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the Trench, is the Place where it was degun z 
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TRI 


„ Tazripariox, in the ancient Aſtronomy, is a Libration 
of the eighth Sphere; or a Motion which the Sralomaic 
Syſtem attributes to the Firmament, to account for certain 
almoſt inſenſible Changes and Motions oblerv'd in the Axis 
. of the World; by means whereof the Latitudes of the fix'd 
Stars come to be gradually chang'd, aud the Ecliptic ſeems 


to approach reciprocally, firſt towards one Pole, then the 


other. See Proromaic, Sc. F . 

This Motion is alſo call'd the Motion of the firſt Libration. 
See L. IBR ATION. | 
— TRESPASS, in Law, ſiguiſies any Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law, under Treaſon, Felony, or Miſpriſion of Treaſon, 
Sce TrANnsGAESSION. "wat 

For a Lord of Parliament to depart from thenee without 
the King's Licence, is neither Treaſon nor Felony, but Treſ- 
Paſs, Staunaford Pl. Cer, 

The Word Treſpaſs, however, is generally us'd either for 
that 3 or Damage which is dune to the King in his 
Foreſt, or by one private Man to another. | 

According to this Signification, it is of two Sorts ; Treſs 
aſs general, otherwiſe call'd Treſpaſs vi & armis, where 
Force or Violence is us'd: And 7 reſpaſs ſpecial, otherwi fe 
call'd 7reſpaſs upon the Caſe; which ſhould be that done 
without Force. But the two are ſometimes confounded. 

In an Action of Treſpaſs, the Plaintiff always ſues for 
Damages, or the Value of the Hurt done him by the De- 
—_— Weg, he yr 

ere is allo Treſpaſs local and Treſpaſs tranſitory, 

Treſpaſs local is that which is ſo — to 1 lace cer. 
tain, that if the Defendant jcin Iſſue upon a Place, and tra- 
verſe the Place mention d in the Declaration, and aver it; it 
is enough to defeat the Action. 

Trefpaſs tranſitory, is that which cannot be defeated by the 
Defendants Traverſe of the Place, becauſe the Place is not 
material, See TRAVERSE. 

NE en of Treſpaſs, quare clauſum fregit, ought to 
be local. 3 

TRESSURE, in Heraldry, a Diminu- 
tive of an Orle, uſually ſuppos'd to be half 
the Breadth thereof. See ORLE. 

It is uſually born flory, and counter- 
flory; and ſometimes double, as in the 
Figure adjoining z and ſometimes triple. 

RESTLE, of the French Treſteau, is 
explain'd by Minſpew to be three Stools, or 
a three-footed Stool; particularly a wooden Frame to bear up 
Tables, Scaffolds, SS 2 . 

TRET, in Commerce, an Allowance made for the Waſte 
or the Duſt that may be mix d with any Commodity; which 
A always 4 Pounds in every 104 Pounds Weight. See 

ARE. 

TREVE de Dieu, Trevia, Treuvia, Trenga, or Tinga 
Dei, a Phraſe famous in the Hiſtories of the XIth Century; 
when the Diſorders and Licences of private Wars between 
particular Lords and Families, oblig'd the Biſhops of France 
to forbid ſuch Violences within certain Times, under Gano- 
nical Pains. 

Thoſe Intervals they call'd Treve de Dieu, 4. d. Truce of 


God, a Phraſe frequent in the Councils ſince that Time. 


See TRVUck. 

The firſt Regulation of this Kind was in a Synod held in 
the Dioceſe of Eno in Ronſſillon, Anno 1027, where it was 
enacted, That throughout that County, no Perſon ſhould 
attack his Enemy from the Hour of Nones on Saturday, to 
that of Primes on Monday, that Sumday might have its pro- 

er Honour: That no Body ſhould attack, at any Time, a 
Religious or Prieſt walking unarm'd, nor any Perſon going to 
Church, or returning from the ſame, or walking with Wo- 
men: That no Body ſhould attack a Church, or any Houſe 
within thirty Paces around it.--- The whole under Penalty of 
Excommunication, which, at the End of three Months, was 
converted into an Anathema. 

TRIA prima, among Chymiſts, the three Hypoſtatical 
Principles, vis. Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury; of which 
they hold all Bodies to be primarily made, and into which 
they are all held reſolvable by Fire. See PRINCIPE and 
ELEMENT. See alſo SALT, SuLeHvs, and MERcVRx. 

TRIAD, TRIAS, zes, a Term ſometimes us'd fœ 2 
Trinity. See Tr1as. | 

TRIAL, in Law, the Examination of any Cauſe, whether 
Civil or Criminal, according to the Laws of the Realm, be- 
fore a proper Judge. See Ca us and Prooe. 

Of this there are divers Kinds: Matters of Fact, e. oy. 
being to be try by the Jurors ; Matters of Law by the J 
ſtices; Matters of Record by the Record itſelf. See Jux xv, 
Jopcs, Jvsrick, Recorn, Oc. 

A Lord of Parliament indicted of Treaſon or Felony, 
ſhall be 275 4, without any Oath, by his Peers, upon their 
Honours and Allegiance ; but in Appeal, at the Suit of any 


Subject, they ſhall be 7 4 per bonos & legales homines. See 


PEER. 
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If ancient Deme ſne be pleaded of a Manor, and deny d, 
this ſhall be ry by the Record of Doomſday, See D- 
MESNE and DoomsDAY. 

Baſtardy, Excommunication, Lawfulneſs of 1 
and other Eccleſiaſtical Matters, ſhall be 27 by the 
ſhop's Certificate. 

Before Trial in a Criminal Caſe, tis uſual to ask the Cri- 
minal how he will be zry'4? which was anciently a very 
pertinent Queſtion, tho not ſo now; in regard there were 
formerly ſeveral Ways of Trial, vis. by Bartel, Ordeals, 
and Fury. See BAT TEL, OR DEAL, and Jux x. 

When the Criminal anſwer'd by God, and his Country, 
it ſhew'd he made Choice to be y A by a Jury. But there 
is now no other Way of Trial. This is alſo call'd trying 
Per pais, per patriam 

For the ancient Manner of Trial by Combat and great 
Aſize; See ComzAr, Dur, and Ass Iz E. | 

"TRIANGLE, in Geometry, a Figure comprehended un- 
der three Lines, and which of Conſequence has three Angles. 
Sce Fi cuRE and AncLs. |» | 

If the three Lines or Sides of the 7riangle be all right, 
it is ſaid to be a Plane or Reftilinear Triangle. See PLANE 
and RECTILINEAR, 

If all the three Sides of the Tyiangle be equal, (as ABC 
Tab. Geometry, Fig. 68.) it is ſaid to be equzlateral, See 
EqQuILATERAL. "My | 

If only two of the Sides of the Tyiangle be equal, (as in 
DEF, Fig. 69.) it is call'd an J/cetes, or Equicrural Trian- 


Je. See IsosckLES, c. 


If all the Sides of the Triangle be unequal to each other, 


(as in AC B, Fig. 70.) the Triangle is ſaid to be Scalenous. 
See SCALENOUS. 

If one of the Angles (as K of Fig. 91.) of a Triangle 
KMC be a right Angle, the Triangle is faid to be Reffan- 
gular. See RECTANGLE. i ; 
If one of the Angles (as N Fig. 72.) be obtuſe, the Tri- 
angle is ſaid to be Obtuſangular, or Amblygonous. See Os- 
TUSANGLE- 

IF all the Angles be acute, (as in ACB, Fig. 68.) the 
Triangle is ſaid to be Acutangular, or Oxygonous. See 


AcuTANGIE, Oc. oo, : 
If the three Lines of the Triangle be all curves, the Ti- 
angle is ſaid to be Curvilincar. See CURVILINEAR, 
If ſome of the Sides be right, and others curve, the 
Angle is ſaid to be Mixtilinear. See MixrIEINEAR. | 
If the Sides be all Arches of great Circles of the Sphere, 


the Triangle is ſaid to be Spherical. See SPHERICAL Tri- 


angle. ; 
Conſtruftion of TrxrAnGLES. 


19. Two Sides, as AB and AC, Fig. 73. being given in 
Numbers,or otherwiſe, together with the Quantity of the Angle 
intercepted between them, A; to conttruct a Triangle 
Aſſume AB as a Baſe ; and in A make the given Angle: On 
the other Leg ſet off the other given Line AC; laſtly, draw 
BC: Then will ABC be the Triangle requir'd. 

Hence, two Sides with the intercepted Angle being de- 
termin'd, the whole Triangle is determin'd. --- Wherefore, if 
in two Triangles ACB and ach; a=A; and ab: ac: 
AB: AC, the Triangles are determin'd in the ſame Manner, 
and are therefore ſimilar ; conſequently c=C and þ=B, 
ab: be:: AB: BC, Oc. 

29. Three Sides, AB, BC, and CA, Fig. 70. being given, 
any two whereof, as A C, AB, taken together, are greater than 
the third, to conſtruct a Triangle --- Aſſume AB for a Bale ; 
and from A, with the Interval AC, deſcribe an Arch y; and 
from B, with the Interval BC, deſcribe another Arch x : 
Draw the right Lines AC and BC. Thus is the Tyiangle 
conſtructed. 

Hence, as of any three given right Lines, only one Tri- 
angle can be conſtructed ; by determining the three Sides, 
the whole Triangle is determin'd. 

Wherefore if in two Triangles AC B and ach; AC: 
AB:: ac: ab; AC: CB::ac: bc; the Triangles are de- 
termin'd in the fame Manner, and conſequently are ſimilar, 
and therefore are mutually equiangular. 

39. Aright Line, as AB, and two adjacent Angles A and 
B, which, taken together, are leſs than two right ones, being 
given; to deſcribe the Triangle ABC. --- On the given 
Line AB, make the two given Angles A and B: Continue 
the Sides AC and BC till they meet in C. Then will ABC 
be the Triangle requir d. 

Hence, one Side and two Angles being given, the whole 
Triangle is determin'd, --- Wherefore if in two Triangles 
A and Bb, Fig. 93. the Triangles are determin'd after 
the ſame Manner, and therefore are ſimilar. 


Menſuration of TRIANGLES, 


To find the Area of a Triangle. Multiply the Baſe A B 
Fig. 74- by the Altitude C4; half the Product is the Area of 


the Triangle ABC, 
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| plying that half Sum an 


rallelogram ACDB on the ſame, 


Or thus: Multiply half th 'E 
or the whole Baſe b half W EP by hr eAlttnde Ch, 
3 } 


Area of the Triangle. Produl i; 0 
| —J 2 1 =, 
. 100 117 Cm 
1368 5 2394 — 
1 342 bs 
2) 80028 ( 40014 5 
are as 40014 bog Am 


Or, The Area of any Ty; ; 
three Sides together, = —— N adding al che 


Sum. 
that half Sum, ſubſtracting each Side ſererally, LO fon 


th ; , 1 mull. 
one another, and extracting the 8 ES raps, in 
Hence, 1*. If between the Baſt and half & e Produ. 
or between the Altitude, and half the Baſe be x Altirl, 
Proportional; it will be the Side of à Square nach Man 
T Won N equal to the 
29. If the Area of a Triangle be divided by k.ic 
the Quotient is the Altitude. e Dy half the Baſe 


General Properties of Plane TRI ay Us 


19. If in two Triangles AB ; 
Abc Saz; and the Side, A uh oy 5 0813 the Ae 
the Sides BC=bc, and C Sc, the An le Bz. 5 then yil 
fore the whole Tyiangles will be equal — fimilar es 
25 It one Side of a Yriangle ABC (Fi . "Hs 
nu'd to D ; the external Angle DAB will E75 * 
either — the 1 oppoſite ones B or C greater thay 
30. In every Triangle, the greateſt 81 1 , 
Ron Angle, _ t 8 2 the * MA credo the 
4*. In every Triangle, an i 
Re hs third 1 e e eee en oe 
5 . If in two Triangles, the feveral Sides 
1 * — . Sides of the other, bo rb 
1Kewile be reſpectively equal; a 
* equal and . 
6*. It any Side, as AC (Fig. 76.) of a Trians), 
continu.d to D, the Oy Auge 7 CA K 
the two internal oppoſite ones y and 2 taken together, 
7%. In every Triangle, as ABC, the three Angles A, f, 
taken together, are equal to two right ones, or 1800. | 
Hence, 19. If the Triangle be rectan ular, as KI, 
(Fig. 71.) the two oblique Angles M and 2 taken together 
make a right Angle, or go*; and therefore are half Righ, 
if the Triangle be Ifoſceles. --- 2. If one Angle of 2 F. 
augle be oblique, the other two taken together are oblique 
likewiſe, --- 39. In an Equilateral Triangle, each Ange i 
60". --- 49. If one Angle of a Triangle be ſubſtracted fra 
1800. the Remainder is the Sum of the other two; and if 
the Sum of two be ſubſtracted from 180%, the Remainder i 
the third. --- 5®. If two Angles of one Triangle be equi u 
two of another, either together or ſeparately ; the Sid 
the one is likewiſe equal to the third of the other. 69, Sin 
in an Iſoſceles Zriang/e DFE (Fig. 69.) the Angles at tt 


Baſe y and v are equal; if the Angle at the Vertex be lib 
ſtracted from 180?, and the Remainder be divided by , tit 


Quotient is the Quantity of each of the equal Angles: In like 
Manner, if the double of one of the Angles at x Baſe j be 
ſubſtracted from 180, the Remainder is the Quantity 0 the 
Angle at the Vertex. 

88. If in two Triangles, ABC, and abc, Fig, 13. A* 
ab, Aa and B =; then will AC=ac, B Cle, C= 
and the Triangle A CB equal and ſimilar to the Trine 
a be. Hence, if in two Naa ACB and ach, A=. 
B=band BCS c; then will C c; conſequently A (= 
ac, A Bab; and the Triangle AC B Sach. 

99. If in a Triangle DFE the Angles at the Baſe y and i 
Fig. 69. be equal, the 77iangle is Iſoſceles: Co chien: 
if the three Angles be equal, it is equilateral. mi 

10®. If in a Zriancle ABC, (Fig. 77.) 4 right Lin 
be drawn parallel to the Paſe; then will BA: BC 50 | 
BE:: AD: EC. AndBA:AC::BD:DE & 
quently the Tyjangle BD E ſimilar to BAC. | 

119. Every Triangle is inſcribable in a Circle. See (let, 

12. The Side of an equilateral Trian#, inſerid's b 
Circle, is in Power triple of the Radius. See Rane 

13%. Triangles on the ſame Baſe, and having tbe il, 
Height, that is between the ſame parallel Lines, ar- &q 
See PARALLEL, ; ofa Pie 

149. Every Triangle, as CFD, Fig 41. is one ad c 15 


or an equa le "Ora 
and of the ſame Altitude, or betwe-n the ſame ! of 


Triangle is equal to a Parallelogram upon the ſame Batt 
half the Altitude; or half the Baſe, Find the ſame 4 jon 


Sce PARALLELOGRAM, 1b 


""Y 9 A , 
i * 4 * & 4 * Fa "x at Mon * * 2 2 OY " 5 * 2 
* nn III TOR AR Or P A cc a , . 
Sets Lo Rn Vo Ces it dE * 9 x W .. ̃ ß ĩͤ ] 8 Eo * PU o 6 
# pp . * id . 4 £ YELL AMES: o 2% 2 3 f W % — n e 1 * . h 3 — * er 


ery Triangle, as well plane as' ſpherical, the 
i e Sides, 2 * Sines of the oppo- 


| 124 th 
| fire A up every plane Triang/e, as the Sum of two Sides is 

16 ir Difference, ſo is the Tangent of half the Sum of the 
der Angles, to the Tangent_of half their Difference, 
0 | 
See Talea Perpendicular be let fall upon che Baſe of an 
1 angled Triangle; the Difference of the Squares of 
| cy is equal to double the Rectangle under the Baſe, 
= the Diſtance of the Perpendicular from the Middle of 
= Boe Sides of a Triangle are cut proportionably, by a 
Line drawn parallel to the Baſe. : es a 

m A whole Triangle, is to a Triangle cut off by a right 
Pr as the Rectangle under the cut Sides, is to the Rectan- 
| "le of the other two Sides. : 
b o In a right lined Triangle, a Line drawn from the 
5 Angle at the Top perpendicular to the bo {ine ny 
Arides the Triangle into two other right lined Triangles, 
1105 are ſimilar to the firſt Tyiauele, and to one another. 
+” In every right angled Triangle, the Square of the 
H thenuſe is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the other 
two Sides. See HYPOTHENUSE, ; 
525. If any Angle of a 7riangle be biflefted, the biſſect- 
0 Line will divide the oppoſite Side, in the ſame Propor- 


in 
tion as the Legs of the Angle are to one another, See 


BisSECTION. 


| 23%, If the vertical Angle of any Triangle be biſſected, 
the Difference of the Rectangles, made by the Sides and the 
Segments of the Baſe, is equal to the Square of the Line 


W that biſſects the Angle. | . 
go if a right Line BE, Fig. 78. biſſect an Angle ABC 


| of a Triangle, the Square of the ſaid Line BE-=A BBC 
—AE+EC. Newer. Arith. Unverf. 


Properties of Spherical Triangles. See Sy HERICAL Tri- 
angle. 


| To divide a Triangle into any given Number of equal 
Parts: Divide the Baſe CD (Fig. 77.) into as many equal 
| Parts as the Figure is to be divided into ; and draw the Lines 
A1, A 2, Ge. : | 
TRIANGLE, in Trigonometry.— The Solution or Analyſis 
of Triangles, is the Buſineſs of Trigonometiy. See TRIGo- 
WE xO0METRY. - | | 
WW The ſeveral Caſes thereof are reducible to the following 
Problems. | 


OO OO OT YT I Os . .. * 9 „ : * "I * , . 
—————— HT 
Sy 22 - ws, 3 : l ; ws? n R A E 288 R an. N er 4 


Solution of plane TRIANGLES. 


being given, together with the Side AB oppoſite ro one of 
em; to find the Side B C oppoſite to the other. 

SE The Rule or Canon is this: As the Sine of the Angle C, 
WE is to the given Side AB, oppoſite to the ſame ; ſo is the 
W Sine of the other Angle A, to the Side requir'd. The Side 
WE BC, therefore, is commodiouſly found by the Logarithms, 
rom the Rule for finding a fourth Proportional to 3 Numbers 
WE given. See LoGARITHM. 


For an Example: Suppoſe C48 35, A=g7* 285 
B AB=74 The Operation will ſtand thus: 


Log. of Sine of C 9.3750142 
Log, of AB 1.8692317 
Log, of Sine of A 9-9258681 
Sum of Log. of AB 


and of Sine of A 5 11.7950998 

Log. of BC 1. 9200956. The Number corre- 

Ponding to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is 83, the 

F: 8 of the Side ſought. 

2 To Sies AB and BC, together with the Angle C, op- 

Late 10 one of them given; to find the other Angle A and B. 

he Rule is this: As one Side A B is to the Sine of the 
Aren Angle oppoſite thereto C; ſo is the other Side BC, to 

the Sine of the Angle requir'd oppoſite thereto. 


E. gr. Suppoſe AB=94, BC=89, C' 16. 
Log.of AB 


1.9731279 

Log. of Sine of C 9-9788175 
Log. of BC 1.8388491 
Sum of Los. 2 
of © bl 7 c 117.8176666 


Log. of Sine of A 9.944438 7. The Number corre- 
Me | ow the given Angle C being 72® 13, the Sum of the two; 
= 3 52 ſubſtracted from 180, the Sum of the three, gives 
1 FLO = other Ange ſought B. PEI 

eee Manner, ſuppoſe, in a right angled Triangle, (Fig. 
0 chat beſide the ri ght Angle, Aja given the Hygena 
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10. Two Angles A and C (Tab. Trigonometry, Fig. 27.) 


| . ſponding to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is 610 „ 


BC, 49 and the Cathetus A C, 36, to find the Angle B; Then 
will the Operation ſand thus: 


Log. of B C 1.690 196 1 
Log. of whole Sine 10.0000000 
Log. of AG 1.363025 


Log. of Sine of B 92001004; The correſponding 
Number to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is 47 16' 3 
conſequently, C=42% 4 5 Fi a 

30. Two Sides B A L. AC, ragether wwith the includes 
Angle A being given; to find the two remaining Angles. 

I. If the Triangle A B C be rectangular; take one of the 
Sides including the Right Angle, as A B, for Radius ; then 
will CA be the Tangent * the oppoſite Angle B: The 
Rule then is; 

As one Leg A B, is to rhe other A C; ſo is the whoſe Sins 
to the Tangent of the Angle B. 


E. gr. Suppoſe B A 79, and A C 74 5 


Log, of BA 18976271 
Log. of AC 17323938 
Log. of whole Sine z0000C000 


Log, of Tang. of B 98347667 ; The correſponding Num- 
ber ro which, - the Table of Lanerichang 1 905 ” 5 con- 
ſequently the Angle Cis 55 39. 

II. If the 77iarg/e be oblique, the Rule is; As the Sum of 
the given Sides A B and A C, Fg 29-15 70 this Difference ; ſo is 
the Tangent of Half the Sum of the ſought Angles C and B, 
ro the Tangent of Half the Difference. Adding, therefore, 
the Half Difference, to the Half Sum; the Aggregate will 


be the greater Angle C; and ſubtracting the Half Difference 


from the Half Sum; the Remainder is the leſs Angle B. 


E. gr. Suppoſe AB= 75, AC 58, A 1089 244; Then 


will 
AB75 AB75s A+B+C 1799 60' 
AC 88 AC53 A 108 24 
Sum 133 Differ. 17 B+C 71 36 
B-+C 35 48 


Log. of ABA C 2.1238516 
Log. of AB AC 1.2304489 
Log. of Tang. B+-C 9 8580694 


Sum of Log. 12.0885 183 | | 
L. of Tang. C-B $.9646667. The correſponding Num- 


ber to which is 30 16, 
B+ C=3z9 48' B + C==35? 48' 


C—-B=516 C— B= 5* 16 
1 | 1 
C=41 4 B = 30 32 


4 The Three Sides, AB, BC and CA (Hg. 30.) bei 
given, to find the Angie A, B and C. n dee 

From the Vertex of the Angle A, with the Extent of the 
leaſt Side A B, deſcribe a Circle : Then will C D be the Sum 

ok the Legs A C and AB; and CF their Difference. The 
Rule then is, 

As the Baſe BC is to the Sum of the Legs CD; ſo is 
the Difference of the Legs CF, to the Segment of the 
Baſe C G. ---- This Segment, thus found, being ſubtracted 
from the Baſe C B, the Remainder is the Chord G B. Then, 
from A to the Chord G B let fall the Perpendicular A E; 
thus will BE = EGA GB. n 

Thus, in a reangled Triangle, A E B, the Sides A B and 
B E being given; Or, in an obliquangled Tyiangle, ACE 
the 2 AC and CE being given: the Angles B and A 
are found. 


E gr. Suppoſe A B 36, AC = 45, BC= 40. 


AGUz=z Ae 

AB 36 AB=36 

AC+AB=81 FC= g 
1 : 1 8 a N 1. 6020600 
og. 0 1. 9084850 
Log. of FC o. 9542425 
Sum of Log. = 2. 8627275 


Log. of CG = 1. 26066 1 Th 4 
Number to which, in the Tables, i 18. corre ſpanding 


B C = 00e 


<= AGES EC e 
— I. 


TRI 


B C = 4000 EG =1089 
CG= 1822 CG = 1822 
BG= 2178 CE =2911 
BE 1089 


Log. of AB 3.5563025 
Log. of whole Sine = 10.0000000 
Log. of EB = 3-0370279 


Log. of Sine of EAC=g. 8108297 ; to which the cor- 
reſpondent Number in the Tables is qo® 18'; therefore 
ACE 49? 42“; and CAB 5)“ 54. 


Solution of right angled (pherical TRIANGLEõ, by the 
| common Rules. 


I. In a vight angled ſpherical Triangle, any two Parts 
Leſide the right Angle, being given, to find any of the reſt, 

19 Contider whether tne Parts, which come to the 
Queſtion, be conjunct or disjunct (See PART.) If the 
disjunct be oppoſite to each other; as, if the Hypothenuſe 
B C, and the _ C, Fig, 31. be given for the oppoſite Leg 
AB; then the Rule is; 

As the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Hypothenuſe B C; 
ſo is the Sine of the Angle C, to the Sine of the oppoſite Leg 


B. 

29 If the disjunct Parts be not oppoſite to each other; 
as, if AB, and the adjacent Angle B be given for the 
oppoſite Angle C; the Sides of the Tyiangle are to be con- 
tinued one Way, 'till they become Quadrants, that you may 
thus have a new Triangle, wherein the Parts that come into 
the Queſtion, are mutually oppoſite to each other; as, in our 


Caſe, the Triangle EB F, wherein we have given BF, the 


Complement of the Leg A B, and the Angle B for E F, the 
Complement of the Angle C, The Rule then is ; 


As the whole Sine is to the Sine of BF; ſo is the Sine of 


'the Angle B to the Sine of EF, or Co-ſine of C. 

39 If the Hypothenule be not among the conjun& Parts, 
as if the Legs AB and AC be given or an Angle oppoſite 
to one of them; the Rule is, | 

As the Sins of AC is to the whole Sine; ſo is the Tangent 
of AB, to the Tangent of O. 

4* But if the Hypothenuſe be found among the conjunct 
Parts; as if the Hypothenuſe BC, and the Angle C be 

iven to find the adjacent Side AC: The Sides of the 

riangle are to be continued one way, till they become Qua- 
drants, that we may have a new Triangle, wherein the Hy- 
pothenuſe is not among the Parts that come into the 
Queſtion ; e. gr. in our Caſe, the Triangle E BF, wherein 
are given the Complement E B of the Hypothenuſe B C, 
and the Complement of the Angle C, and the Angle F the 
Complement of the Leg AC. Since then, in the Triang/e 
E F B, the Hypothenuſe does not come in the Queſtion ; 
the Rule is as before, 

As the Sineof E F, cr 2 of C, is to the whole Sine; ſo 
is the Tangent of E B, or Co-tangent of B C, to the Tangent 
of F, or Co-tangent of A C. | | 

5? When the Sides of a 77:a7g7e are to be continued, tis 
the ſame thing, which way ſoever they be produced, pro- 
vided no acute Angle come into the Queſtion ; otherwiſe, the 
Sides are to be continued through the other oblique one. If 
both be in the Connection, the Sides are to be continued 
through that adjacent to the Side in Queſtion. 

By this means, a Triangle is always obtained, wherein the 
Thing required is found, either by the Rule of Sines or 
Tangents. - | 


Solution of right ang/ed ſpherical Triangles, by one cathclick 
Rule. | 


Conſider, as before, whether the Parts that come in 
Queſtion be conjunct or disjunt, See Part. 

If either one, or both the Sides, including the right Angle, 
come into the (Queſtion ; for it, among the Data, write its 
Complement to a Quadrant. Since, then, by the catholic 
Rule, deliver'd under the Article Tyigonometry; the whole 
Sine, with the Sine Complement of the middle Part, is 
equal to the Sines of the disjun& Parts, and the Co-tangents 
of the conjunct Parts; from the Sum of thoſe Data, 
ſubtract the third Datum: the Remainder will be ſome Sine 
or Tangent, the Side or Angle correſponding to which, in the 
artificial Canon of Triangles, is the bide or Angle ſought. 

This univerſal Rule being of great Service in Trigonometry, 
we ſhall apply it to the various Caſes thereof, and illuſtrate 
it with Examples; which Examples, in the Caſe of ſe- 
pow Parts, will at the fame time illuſtrate the common 

ethod ; but in the Caſe of contiguous Parts, admit of 
other Solutions. 

1? Given the Hypothenuſe BC 60? and the Angle C 
23? 30', 0 find the oppoſite Leg AB (Hg. zz.) 
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Since AB is the middle Part 
8 8 5 =_ whole Sine, * . had 
mplement A B, i. e. with the Sine ;:c. * 
to — Sines of C and B 2 5 ine itſelf of AB, i _ 
Therefore, from Sine of CC at ? 
Sine of BC 3 


| Sum 2877 
Subtract whole Sine ING 
; Remain Sine of AB 95382 wy 
reſponding Number to which, in the Canon 15 de ce 
20 Given the Hypothenuſe B C 600 and the L n 
12' 6” to find the oppoſite Angle C. eL AB 20 
'Tis evident from the preceding Problem, th 
Sum of the whole Sine, and the Sine of the = 
Sine of the Hypothenuſe BC is to be ſubtrae? © B, the 
mainder is the Sine of the Angle C. Th l 
fore, of the former Caſe is eaſily converte 
of this. 
30 Given the Leg AB 2029 12˙ 6 
C 23% 300, to find the Hypothenuſe B ug ihe oppoſe Argl 
Tis evident from the firſt Caſe, that from the 8 
— __ _ _ the 7 of AB is to be ſubrraQied i 
ine of the Angle C, and the Remai 
8 BC. e » hn 
4? Given the Hyporhenuſe BC 699, 
20? 12' 16” 70jind the prey Leg. DEI MACH 
Since BC is the mean Part, and AB and A C ate dis. 
junct Parts, the whole Sine, with the Co-ſine of the Hypote 
nuſe B C, are equal to the Sines of the Complements i, 
to the Co- ſines of the Legs AB and AC. 0 


Therefore from whole Sine 1600000000 
Co-fine of BC 9g6989700 


Sum 19698 do 
Subtract Co. ſine of A B 9 


Remains Co ſine of AC 975265421. The . 
ſponding Number to which, in the Canon, is 32 * 
therefore A C 579 48' 26“ | 

5 Given the Legs AC 57? 48' 26" and AB 2011 6, 
to fins the Hypothenuſe B C. 
_ *Tis evident from the preceding Caſe, that the whole Sire 
is to be ſubtracted from the Sum of the Co-fines of the Ley 
A B and AC; the Remainder is the Co-fine of the Hypo 
thenuſe BC. The Example, therefore, of the precedug WM 
Caſe 1s eafily applied to this, =_ 
69 Given the Leg A C 509 48' 26" and the adjacent Aut n 
C 232 30“ to find the oppoſite Angle B. $ 
Since B is the middle Part, and A and C digjund Fam; 
the whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of B, is equal to the Sin | 
of C, and the Sine of the Complement, i. e. to the Coin: WG 
of AC; WE ( 


Therefore from Sine af C 96006997 
Co- ſi ne A C 97265421 


| Sum 193272418 
Subtract whole Sine 100000000 


Remains Co. ſine of B 93272418- The Nunte 
correſponding to which, inthe Canon, is 129 15 56'; there 
fore B 799 44 4. 

0 Given the Leg A C 570 48“ 26“ and the offeſit Ag 
B 779 44 4. to find the adjacent Angle C. ‚ 
Tis evident from the preceding Caſe, that the Coffe l 
A C is to be ſubtracted from the Sum of the whole Sine, ® 
the Co- ſine ot B; the Remainder is the Sine of C. E | 
former Example, therefore, is eaſily accommodated to = 
preſent Caſe. 7 „ 
8 Given the oblique Angles B 30 44 4 du C 1% es 
to find the Leg adjacent 10 the other, A C.  .,#ci: 
From Problem the Sixth, *cis evident that the Sine o ; WT. F 
to be ſubtracted from the Sum of the whole Sine, 7 * c 
Co-fine of B; and that the Remainder is the C 7d = 
AC. The Example of the ſixth Problem is eafily apf. 
to this, red * 
90 Given the Leg A C57“ qt g* * the adjut 7 | 
C 23® 30, 70 find the of:poſite Leg A B. . 
0H, ac the — 72 and C and AB OW, W 
Parts; the whole Sine, with the Sine of AC, 18 eg 
Co-tangent of C, and the Taugent of A B. 


„  * O09 - 


ls 4 


Therefore from whole Sine 100000000 
Sinc of A C 99275039 


Sum 199275037 = 
Subtra& Co-tangent of C 10361698! To which 
Remains Tangent of A B 95658058. 6. 
correſponding Number in the Canon, 15 20 ohh Agb 
90 


— 


10? Given the Leg AB 20% 12 6 and the 
23? 30, to find the adjacent Leg AC: fr 


From the Sum of the Co-tangent of C, and the Tangent 
| of AB, fu 


by 1058 che Legs AB 20% 12 6 and AC 579 48 260 
„nde Angle C, paßte to. one of tbem. 

2. om the Sum the whole Sine, and Sine A C, ſubtrat 
* Tangent of BA; the Remainder is the Co- tangent of 


Ig 110 Given the Hypothenuſe BC 602, and the cblique 
| Jugle C 23? 305 to find the adjacent Leg AC. ? 
| © Since C is the middle Part, and BC and AC conjoynt 


Parts ; the whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of C, will be equal 
to the Co-tangent of AC, 


Therefore from whole Sine 100000000 
Co-fine of C 99623978 


| p12 Sum 199623978 
gubtract Co-tangent of BC 97614394 
Remains Tangent of A C 102009584. The Number 
WF correſponding to which, in the Tables, is 3 48 26. 
1 129 Gives the Leg AC 57 48 260, and the adjacent 
3 Ar ole C 230 30, ro you the 8 BC. 
From the Sum of the whole Sine, and the Co. ſine of C, 
ſubtract the Tangent of AC, the Remainder is the Co- 
ent of BC. 
TY 4 Given the Hyporhenuſe BC 60®, and the Leg AC 
: 579 48 26”, ro find the adjacent Angle C. 
prom the Sum of the Co-tangent of B C, and Tangent of 
ac, ſubtract the whole Sine; the Remainder is the Co: ſine 


Eo 2 80 Given the Hypothenuſe B C 60%, and one Angle C 
zz 30, 70 find the other, B. | 1 

: Since BC. is the middle Part, and Band C disjunct Parts, 
the whole Sine, and the Co-fine of B C will be equal to the 


WS Co-tangents of B and C 


— 


Therefore from whole Sine x00000000 
Co- ſine of BC g6989700 


Sum 196989700 
Subtract Co-tangent of C 1036698 1 
Remains Co-tangent of B 93 727193 The corre- 
ſponding Number to which, in the Canon, is 12® 15 56”; 
3 B is 779 44 4 | 
Z 160 Given the oblique Angles B 77% 44 4“ and C 239 300, 
0 fend the Hy pothentiſe. 
Prom the Sum of the Co- tangents of C and B, ſub tract 
W the whole Sine; the Remainder is the Co- ſine of B C. 


Solution of oblique-angled ſpherical TRIANOLEõ. 


= 1? I: an oblique-angled ſpherical Triangle ABC, 
(. Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 32.) tuo Sides AB and B C being 
== g:ven, together with an Angle A, oppoſite to one of them, to 
aua the other C: The Rule is, 

= As Sine of the Side B C, is to the Sine of the oppoſite 
Angle A; ſo is the Sine of the Side BA, to the Sine of the 
= oppoſite Angle C, 

== vuppoſe, for Example, BC 399 29'; A 439 20'; BA 
6060 45 5 then will 


Sine of BC 98033572 


Sine of A 983647 
Sine of BA 99632168 
197996939 


VE: Sine of C 63367. Thecorreſpondins Number 

= to which, in the Tables 16 825 34 7 F e 
_ 2*. Given % Angles C 829 34 7", and A 43% 200, tage- 
gether with the Side AB 60® 45”, oppoſite to one of them C; 
z0 fd the Side B C oppoſite to the other of them A. Say, 

As Sine of Angle C, is to Sine of the oppoſite Side A B ; 
bis Sine of Angle A, to Sine of oppoſite Side B C. --- The 

| former Example may ſuffice for the preſent Caſe. 

3 - Given two Sides A B 66 45, and BC 399 29', tage- 
ber with an Angle oppoſite to one of them N 45 20' ; ro 
u the Angle included by them B. 
= vuppoſe the Angle C to be acute, ſince the other, A, is alſo 
£1] 3 the Perpendicular B E falls within the Triangle. In 
EF = rectangled Triangle A BE, therefore, from the given An- 
e A, and Side A B, find the Angle ABE. Since BE is 
umd as a lateral Part in the 1 A E B, the Angle 
is the middle Part, and the Side BC a conjoynt 


Part : | 
The Coſine of the Angle EBC will be found by a 1 — Part: The Co-tangent of the Angle A is found by ſub- 


tracting the Sine of D B from the Sum of the Co- tangent of 
the Angle B, and of the Sine of AD. Si 

90. Given two Angles A 43 20', and B 79% 9g 59", to- 
gether wwith the adjacent Side AB 66 45'; to find the Angle 
C oppoſite to the ſame. 


FOE op ing the Co-tangent of AB from the Sum of the Coſine 

3 | "App Angle ABE, and the Co-tangent of BC. If then 

dme nu. ABE and EBC be added together; or, in caſe 

* erpendicular fall without the Triang/e, be ſubtracted 
m each other, you will have the Angle requir d B. 


245) 


btract the whole Sine; the Remainder is the 


Triangle EBC, CB is the middle Part, 


TRI 


E. gr. whole Sine ' 1oo00000 
| Coſine of AB 93963 134 


Sum 8 195963134 
Cotang. of A 100252805 


Ootang. of AB 95710349. The Number corre: 
ſponding to which, in the Tables, is 20 25 35“. A 
therefore is 69 34 23 . 455 

Coſine of A B E 95428300 
Cotang. of B C 100 141529 


Sum 196269829 
Cotang. of B 96330085 


Coſine of EBC 9938544 The Number corre- 
ſponding to which, in the Tables, is 80? 26. Therefore A BC 
is 799 590% 

* Given tee Angles A 43 20% and B 79 9 59“, fo- 
gether with the adjacent Side A B 66* 45“; to find the Side 
BC oppoſite to one of them. | 

From one of the given Angles B, let fall a Perpendicular 
E B, to the unknown Side AC ; and, in the rectangled Zyi- 
angle A BE, from the given Angle A, and Hypothenuſe A B, 
find the Angle ABE; which ſubtracted from the Angle 
ABC, leaves the Angle EBC. But if the Perpendicular 
ſhould fall without the Z7zang/e, the Angle ABC ſhould 
have been ſubtracted from A BE. Since as the Perpendicular 
BE is taken for one of the lateral Parts, the middle Part in 
the Triangle A BE, is the Angle E, and the conjoynt Part 
BC; the Co-tangent of the Side BC is found by ſubtract- 
ing the Coſine of E BA, from the Sum of the Co- tangent of 
AB, and the Coſine of EBC. -The Example of the preced- 
ing Caſe is eaſily apply d to this. 7 | | 

5. Given two Sides AB 66845, and BC 39? 297, with 
the Angle A ofpoſite to one of them, 43 20'; to find the third 


Side AC. | 


Letting fall, as before, the Perpendicular B E; in the 
rectangled Triangle A BE, from the given Angle and Hypo- 
thenuſe A B, find the Side AE. Since, aſſuming B E for a 
lateral Part in the Triangle AEB, AB is the middle Part, 
and AE the ſeparate Part; and in the Triangle BE C, BC, 
is the mean Part, and E C a disjunct Part; the Coſine of EC 
is found by ſubtracting the Coſine of A B from the Sum of the 
Coſines of A E and CB. If then the Segments A E and EC be 
added together; or in caſe the Perpendicular fall without the Tri- 


angle, be ſubtracted from each other; the Side A C will be had. 


69, Given two Sides A C 65 30 46", and AB 669 45%, 
regerber with the included Angle A; to find the third Side 
BC oppoſite thereto. | | 

Letting fall the Perpendicular B E, find, in the rectangled 
Triangle, the Segment A E; which ſubtracted from A C, 
leaves EC. It the Perpendicular tall without the Tyiangle, 
AC is to be ſubtracted from AE; fince by aſſuming the 
Perpendicular BE for a lateral Part in the Zriang/e A E B, 
A B becomes a middle Part, and AE a ſeparate Part: In the 

P C a ſeparate Part: 
The Coſine of BC is found, by ſubtracting the Coſine of 
AE from the Sum of the Coſines of AB and EC. 

7?. Given two Angles A 439 20', and B 799 g' 59", roge- 
ther with the Side CB 399 29', ofpoſite to one of them; to 
find the Side A B adjacent to both. 

Letting fall the Perpendicular C D from the unknown An- 
gle C, to the oppoſite Side AB; and that falling within the 
Triangle, from the given Angle B, and the Hypothenuſe BC, 
ſeek in the rectangled Tries BCD for the Segment B D. 
Since aſſuming the Perpendicular CD for a lateral Part in the 
Triangle C DB, DR is the mean Part, and the Angle Ba 
conjunct Part; and in the Zriangie CDA, AD is the mid- 
dle Part, and the Angle A a conjunct Part: The Sine of the 
Segment AD is found, by ſubtracting the Co- tangent of the 
Angle B from the Sum of the Sine of D B, and the Co- tan- 


gent of the Angle A. If then the Segments A D and D B be 


added, or in caſe the Perpendicular fall without the Triangle, be 

ſubtracted from each other, the Reſult will be Side A B re- 

quir'd. ; ; 
80. Given two Sides A B 669 45), and BC 399 297, with 


the included Angle 79% 9 59“; 10 find the Angle A oppoſite 


to one of them, 

Letting fall the Perpendicular CD, find the Segment DB, 
as in the preceding Problem. This ſubtracted from A B leaves 
AD. If the Perpendicular fall without the Z7iangle, AB is 
to be added to DB; fince by aſſuming the Perpendicular CD 
for a lateral Part in the Triangle CDB, BD is the middle 
Part, and the Angle B a conjoynt Part; and in the Tyiau- 
le CDA, AD is the middle Part, and the Angle A a con- 


[Qqq] . From 
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From one of the given Angles B, letting fall the Perpendi- Names and Situation of WLongitude 


cularB E, to the oppoſite Side A C; in the rectangled Triangle the Stars, * itude. 2 
ABE, from the given Angle A, and Hypothenuſe A B, we 32 TS 
find the Angle AB E; which ſubtracted from ABC, leaves Iſt of 3 Inform. under Triangle 6 72 35] 15 . 
the Angle E BC. In caſe the Perpendicular fall without the N 5 _ _ of _ Baſe 8 42 30 18996 
Triangle, ABC is to be ſubtracted from A B E; fince by Paßt of che Bac Bale 9 0 430% 46 
aſſuming B E for a lateral Part in the Triangle CE B, the F of Inform. under the Tria 2102] 185 x ſ 
Angle C is the middle Part, and the Angle CBE the dis- 10 __ RL 57 2 0 


joynt Part; and in the Triangle AB E, the Angle A is the 


middle Part, and the Angle ABE the disjoynt Part: The Laſt of theſe Informes 10 32.52] 16 16 72 


Coſine of the Angle C is found by ſubtracting the Sine of the A ſmaller contiguous to it, 2 44 1 14 13 og 7 
Angle ABE, from the Sum of the Coſine of the Angle A, | 13 08 4 4242], 
ae the Coſine of EBC. 5 : 13 15 01 10 - 76 
100. Given two Angles A 43 20, and C 82“ 34, t0ge- 15 201807 
ther with a Side BA 66® 45, offoſite to one of them; to | 77 — 10 147 39 0 4 
find the other Angle. | hb 8 44 75 ; a 48 01 10 fl $2 N 
From the ſought Angle B, let fall a Perpendicular B E; 8 76th . 1 7 1 7 4 

3 

7 


and in the right angled Triangle A E B, from the given Angle the Rams Tall, 48th \ofA- /— 16 13 55 10 2 37 


A, and Hes ee BA, find the Angle ABE ; ſince aſ- Wee ties 8 f 55 

ſuming the Perpendicular E B for a lateral Part in the Trian- numberd among goth — 162225] 8 

gie ECB, the Angle E is the middle Part, and the Angle Stars of Aries. 5ſt — 16 39 xd $9 42 | 7 

CBE a disjunct Part; and in the Triangle A B E, the Angle 54th — 18 37 5 15 29 1 6 

A is the middle Part, and the Angle ABE a disjunct Part: 5th — 18 41 © 417 
70 


The Sine of the Angle E BC is found by ſubtracting the 
Coſine of A from the Sum of the Coſine of C, and of the 
Sine of ABE. If then AB E and E BC be added, or in 
caſe the Perpendicular fall without the Tyiangle, be ſubtract- 
ed from each other, the Reſult will be Angle requir'd A BC. 
f 119. Given the three Sides; to find an Angle oppoſite to one 
of them. 

I. If one Side AC, Fig. 16. be a Quadrant, and the Leg AB 
leſs than a Quadrant, find the Angle A. Continue A B to E, 
till A E become equal to a Quadrant; and from the Pole A 
draw the Arch CF, to cut the Arch A F at right Angles in F. 
Since in the rectangled Triangle C B E, we have given the 


_ Hypothenuſe B C, and the Side A P, or its Complement A B to 


a Quadrant; we ſhall find the Perpendicular CF C, which 
Den the Meaſure of the Angle C A B, that Angle is found of 
courle. 

IT. If one Side AC be a Quadrant, and the other AB 
greater than a Quadrant, ſeek again the Angle A: From 
A B ſubtract the Quadrant A D, and trom the Pole A deſcribe 
the Arch CD, cutting the Arch CD at right Angles in D. 
Since in the rectangled 7r:angle C DB, the Hypothenuſe B C, 
and Side DB, or Exceſs of x 4 Side A B beyond a Quadrant, 
is given, the P dicular CD will be found as before, which 
is the Meaſure of the Angle A requir'd. 

III. If the Triangle be Iſoſceles, and A G CF, and the 
Angle ACF be requir'd; biſſect A F in D, and thro' D and 
C draw the Arch D C. Since CD is perpendicular to AF, 
the Angles A and P, and A CD and DCF are equal; from 
the Hypothenuſe A C, and Leg A D, given in the rectangled 
Triangle A C D, we find the Angle ACD ; the double whereof 
is the Angle requir d ACE: and from the ſame Data may the 
Angle A or F be tound. | | 

IV. If the Triangle be Scalenous, and the Angle A, Fig. 
32. be requird ; from C let fall the Perpendicular C D, and 
ſeek the Semi- difference of the Segments A D and DB, by 
faying, As the Tangent of half the Baſe A B, is to the Tan- 
gent of half the Sum of the Legs AC and CB; ſo is the 
Tangent of their Semi-difference, to the Tangent of the 
Semi-difference of the Segments A D and DB: Add then 
the Semi- difference of the Segments to the half Baſe, to find 
the greater Segment; and fubtract the ſame from the ſame 
for the leſs. Thus having in the rectangled Zriangle C A D, 
the Hypothenuſe AC, and the Side A D, the Angle A is found 
thence. After the ſame Manner is B found in the other CD B, 
from C D and DB given. | 

120. Given the three Angles AB and C, to jind any of the 
Sides. 

Since in lieu of the given Tyiangle, another may be aſ- 
ſum'd, whoſe Sides are equal to the given Angles, and the 
Angles to the given Sides; this Problem is re ſolv'd after the 
ſame Manner as the preceding one. 

TriaNnGLE, TgIANuEUu, in Aſtronomy, a Name 
common to two Conſtellations ; the one in the Northern 
Hemiſphere, call'd ſimply Zriangulum, or Triangulum Ce- 
leſte; the other in the Southern Hemiſphere, call'd Tyiangu- 
lum Auſtrale, See ConsTELLATI1ON. 

The Stars in the Northern Triangle, in Ptolomy's Cata- 
logue are 4; in Tycho's as many; in the Hritannic 24: 
mn e ala Latitudes, Magnitudes, c. whereof, are 
as follow : | 


Stars in the Conſtellation TRx1ancurum. 


Names ond 2 of Longitude | Latitude. = 
= 9 
O © #--0 3 71 . 
That preceding the Vertex & oof 17| 17 39 08 [6 
Vertex of the Triangle 2 30 Fl | 16 48 23 4 
That following the Vertex 6 O 2g | 19 28 0016 
Firſt of 3 in the Baſe 7 59 44 | 20 34 174 
g 7 13 45 | 17 c6 18 | 7 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as h 
or Feet, whereby to take off Ga ley 
CLAS 2s Fo Tac þ 
heſe are much us'd 1 
0 eſe are much us * the Conſtruction of Maps, Globes 
RIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of Pol 
bers; ſee PoL YGonous Number ; bein 1 of per 
nan Progreflions, the Difference > whoſe Terms 4 5 
us, : 
Of Arithmetical Progreſs x5 2 
are form'd Triang. Numb. I 3 1 Re 2 


Ta IANuLAR Puadrant, is a Sector furniſlrd with 2 
looſe Piece, whereby to make it an Equilateral 7] range 
See SECTOR. | LY 

The Calendar is graduated thereon, with the Sun's Place 
Declination, and other uſeful Lines ; and by the Help of 
1 a Plummet, and the Diviſions graduated on the 
looſe Piece, it may be made to ſerve for a Quadrant, Se 

UADRANT. 

TRIANGULARIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to tro 
Muſcles, in reſpect of their Figure, See MuscLs. 

The Triangularis Pectoris, which has ſometimes the Ay. 
* of three or four diſtinct Muſcles, ariſes from the 
nſide of the Sternum, and is implanted into the Cartilage 


vhich join the four loweſt true Ribs to the Sternum. 


The Action of this Muſcle is very obſcure ; ſince both 
the Origination and Inſertion are at Parts not moveable, bu 
together. Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce towarcs 
the forming the neceſſary Incurvation of the Sternun, and 
by its Over-tenſion in Children, while the Cartilages are (of, 
may occafion that morbid Acumination of the Sternum {cen 
in rickety Children. --- Others ſuppoſe it may contract tie 
Cavity of the Thorax in Expiration. ; 

 Tzxiancuraris Labii, See Dx RSS Labi Sf 
1071S. 

TRIARII, in the Roman Militia, a kind of Infantry, 
arm'd with a Pike and a Shield, a Helmet and a Cuiras. 

They were thus call'd, becauſe they made the third Line 
of Battle, | 

Polybius diſtinguiſhes four Kinds of Forces in the £17 
Army: The firſt, call'd Pilati, or Velites, were à fa 80 
diery, lightly arm'd. --- The Haſtati, or Spear-men, —_ 
Degree older, and more experienc'd. --- The third, p? 
Principes, Princes, were ſtill older, and better Soldiers! 1 
the ſecond. --- The fourth were the eldeſt, the moſt expe” 
enc'd, and the braveſt : Theſe were always diſpos d in : 
third Line, as a Corps de Reſerve, to ſuſtain the 1 Mm 
and to reſtore the Battle, when the others were brake 
defeated. th Fr 

Hence their Name of Triarii ; and hence the po 
Triarios ventinn eſt, to ſhew that one is at the laſt a 
eſt Struggle. | _ 

The Tyiarii were alſo call'd Poſi/ignant, becauk © 15 
behind the Principes, who bore the Standard i0 314 
See PrRINCIPES. | in lle 

TRIAS Harmonica, or the Harmonical Tx IA. 05 17 
a Compound of three radical Sounds, heard all . 
two whereof are a Fifth, and a Third above the othef 
is the Fundamental. See Cox cox p, &. , c Thid ud 

The Triad is properly a Conſonance form d or a . ne 
a Fifth; which, with the Baſs, or fundamental 59W 1 
three different Terms, whence the Name 3 Proper 
harmonical is doubtleſs given it from that #0" 5 wo Thi 
ty of the Fifth, which divides itſelf naturally into at thi off 
both excellent, and perfectly harmonical ; 19 e 511 


1 X 1 


nd dif] o8'd between two others, makes two Thirds at 
wok and of Conſequence a double Harmony, See Firn. 
obe ce it is, that in Trio's, particularly, this Concord is 
224 to that which divides the Octave into a Fifth and a 
ch: In regard that, if there be a Concord on one Side, 

” is a Diſcord on the other ; whereas here the Harmony 
| ns leat on both Sides. - 

, Of — three Sounds which compoſe the harmonical Triad, 
dme graveſt is call'd the Fundamental, or Beſs ; the acuteſt, 
75 dba which makes the Fifth, and which terminates the 

Concord upwards, is call'd the ecuuaed or higheſt Sound; 
and that which divides the Fitth ſo agreeably into two Thirds, 

1 call d the harmonical Mean. : 

Wc Diviſion of the Fifth into two Thirds, may be per- 
ſorm'd two Ways, 9. 19. Harmonically, when the greater 

Third is loweſt, and the leſs a-top ; in which Cale the 

nal is perfect and natural. GE: 

2. Arithmetically, when the lefs Third is loweſt, and 

be greater a top; in which Caſe the Zriad is imperfect and 

W 4: Both are good; but the latter not to be often us d. 

= 7RIBE, Talzus, in Antiquity, a certain Quantity or 

Number of People; when a Divition is made of a Nation 

into Quarters or Diſtricts. . 

The City of Athens was divided into ten T7ibes.--- The 
Ju Nation into twelve Tyiles, the Deſcendants of the 
wWelve Sons of Jacob, vis. the rites of Fudah, of Reuben, 
W G14, Aer, Dan, Naphthali, Ephraim, Manaſſah, Simeon, 
Ic, Iſachar, Zabulon, and Benjamin. 

W Thele, in effect, make thirteen Zyiles, from twelve Pa- 
wiarchs; by Reaſon the Poſterity of Jeſehh was divided 
iato two Tribes, that of Manaſſah, and that of Ephraim. 
See PATRIARCH. ; | 

= There were ten of theſe Tyibes that revolted and follow'd 
Feroboam. 2 . 
ye Roman People was at firſt only divided into three 
= 7ibes; and from this Number /e, tres, it was that the 
Word Tribe, Tribus, took its Riſe. -- This Diviſion was ac- 
commodated by Romulus, to the ſeveral Nations he had 
united: The firſt conſiſted of the Abaus, the ſecond of 
WE the Sabins, and the third of a Mixture of Fugitives, who 
WE came to ſeek an Aſylum at Roe. ; 
* Servins Tullus fearing this Partition might occaſion Sedi- 
tions, divided the Inhabitants of Rozze by Cantons, not by 
Nations; accordingly, he diſtributed the City into four 
WE Quarters or Tribes; and by Reaſon a great Number of Ci- 
WS tizens had retir'd into the Country about, of thoſe he com- 
BE pos'd 26 other Tribes ; ſo that from his Time the Roman 
People conſiſted of 30 Tribes. 

= U1n after-times, the Number of Tribes was encreas'd to 
3; but they then ceas'd to be rang'd according to the 
WE Quarters of the City. --- The Diſtribution depended on the 
Cenſors, who form'd their Liſt at Diſcretion, frequently 

W confounding the Country Z7ibes with thoſe of the City. 
= A Man was never abſolutely a Roman Citizen, unleſs he 
bad the 7 Tribus, i. e. till he were intitled to the Honours 
ot the Magiſtrature, as alſo to a Right of voting in Aſſemblies 
ol the People: And this was what they call'd 7us Quliri- 

mum. 5 
= Hence, the Inhabitants of the municipal Cities, were 
only imperfect Citizens, as being of no Zribe, See CI rI- 
BS 2EN. | 
Ihe Freedmen were oblig'd to purchaſe this Right of 
Tiuyibe, which did not otherwiſe belong to them, tho' they 

= were Citizens of Rome. See LIBER Tus. 

= The Names of the 35 Tribes were, 19. the Palatind. 29. 
a the Subzrara. 30. the Collina. 4b. the Eſquilina. 59, the Ro- 

= 72:12. 60. the Emilia. 759. the Cruſtumina, 80. the Cornelia. 
9. the Fabia. 10%. the Galeria. 11“. the Leomonia. 129. the 
ientina or Menenia. 130. the Ocriculana. 14%. the Papiria. 

16%. the Pollia. 169. the Popilia. 13%. the Pupinia. 180. the 
W 57914. 199. the Pegenting. 209. the Voltinia. 219. the Clan 
44. 220. the Stellatina. 239. the Tromentina. 249. the Ar- 
BS eſis. 259, the Sabating. 260. the Pomprina. 279. the Pob- 

Lilia. 280. the Mecia. 29%. the Scapria, 309. the Onfentina. 
21“. the Falerina. 329. the N 33%. the Terentiua. 340. 
W the Velina. 3 50. the Quirina. In ancient Authors and In. 


1 ſeriptions, we meet with the Names of others, viꝝ. Pinaria, 
= 97 finia, Camilla, Ceſtia, Cluentia, &c. 

RS TRIBRACHYS, in the ancient Profody, a Foot of Verſe, 
W confifting of three Syllables, and thoſe all ſhort, as Melius. 
ye Word is form'd from the Greek, 2586, three, and 

= Ber yvs, ſhore. 

| TRIBUCH, and T EBUCHET, a Tumbrel, or Cucking- 
ſtool. See CucR iN G- tool. a 
5 TRIBUNAL, Judgment. Sat, the Seat of a Judge. See 
= JUDGE. f 
5 The Tribunal in a Court of Juſtice, ie properly the Seat or 
Bench whereon the Judge and his Aflociates are placed. 
See Bzxcy. 5 

The Word is Zatin, and takes its Origin from a Seat 
nud from the Ground, wherein the Tribe of the Roman 
WW *<ople was plac'd to adminiſter Juſtice, See TRIEVUNx. 


247 


Poſing the Enterpries of all the other Magiſtrates ; and 


Hibunal, Tribuna, or Tribune, among the Ancients, was 
allo a Place from whence the People were barangued, 

Among the Romans, it was an Eminence near the Tem- 
Ee in the Place call'd Yo Roſtris, where the People were 

rangued in T7. | 

The Trench Architects likewiſe uſe the Word Ty for 
a Gallery or Eminence in a Church, or other Place, wherein 
the Muſic is plac'd fer a Symphony or Concert. 

TRIBUNE, Tar BUN us Militum or Militaris 3 an Officer 
in the RamJan Army, See TrIBUNUS, 

Tzipuns, Frirunvs Plebis, in Antiquity, a Romans 
Magiſtrate, choſen out of the Populace, to protect them 
againlt the Oppreſſion of the Great, and to defend the Li- 
berty of the People againſt the Attempts of the Senate and 
Conſuls. | 

'The Z7:51mes of the People were firſt eſtabliſh'd in the 
Year of Rome 259. The firſt Deſign of the Creation, was 
to ſhelter them from the Cruelties of Uſurers, and to en- 
gage them to quit the Aututine Mount, whither they had re- 
tir'd in Diſpleaſure. | 

Their Number, at firit, was but two; but the next Year, 
under the Conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncins, and Caſſins 
Viſcellinus, there were three more added; and this Number 
of five was afterwards increas'd by T. Trebonins to ten. 

The Appellation Tiibune was given them, by reaſon 
they were at firſt choſen out of the Zyibunes of the Army. 
See Tre1nvunus. 

The Ziibunes were, as it were, the Leaders and Guardi- 
ans of the People. --- They call'd Aſſemblies of the People 
when they pleas'd ; and in thoſe Aſſemblies frequently an- 
null'd the Decrees of the Senate, Nothing could be con- 
cluded without their Conſent, which they expreſsd by ſub- 
ſcribing the Letter 7 at the Bottom of the Decree. They 
had it in their Power to e the Execution of any De- 
cree, without giving any Reaſon for it, and merely by ſub- 
ſcribing Veto. 

They ſometimes call'd the Conſuls and Dictator to account 
for their Conduct, before the People. 

ie) hy himſelf was Tribune for 37 Tears; Tiberius al: 
ſum'd the ſame Quality; as likewiſe did his Succeſſor, ſig- 
nifying the Year of their Tyibunate on their Medals and 
Coins: But their Deſign, herein, was only to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of all the Authority, that there might be no- body 
to oppoſe them. See TRIEBUNICIAN. 

'FRIBUNICIAN, a Term among Antiquaries and Me- 
dalliſts.— The Tribunician Power, was the Dignity, Office, 
or Authority of a Tribune of the People. See Trinuxe. 

This Power was aſſum'd by the Emperors, and makes one 


of the chief Titles they bear on their Medals : The Qua- 


lity was firſt introduc d by Auguſtus, to keep the Sovereign 
Authority over the other Magiſtrates, without either taking 
that of Dictator or King. Indeed it was offer'd to Jiu 
Ceſar, but he deſpis'd it. Augilſtus is the firſt who us'd it, 
and his Succeſſors follow'd his Example. --- They reckon 
the Years of their Empire on their Medals by thoſe of their 
Tribunicium Porver. | 

This Power was ſometimes given them for a certain Num- 
ber of Years, and ſometimes for ever. Sometimes the Em- 
perors would communicate the Power to ſuch as they aſſo- 


ciated, or as they intended to ſucceed them: And 7 berins 


held it fifreen Years with Auguſtus. But this Practice only 
obtain'd till the Time of Valerian and Gallian. After them 
we only find T R. P. II. in Caudius; T R. T. V. in Aurdian ; 
and T R. P. in Probs. 

This, however, is to be underſtood of Medals; for in In- 
ſcriptions we find it after that Time. 

Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have diſputed about this 77. 
bunician Power, wherein it conſiſted. --- The firſt maintains, 
that it did not at all differ from that of the ordinary Tri- 


bunes, which conſiſted in three Things, 19. In a Right of 


oppoling all the Acts and Reſolutions of the other Magi 
ſtrates. 29. In that it render'd their Perſon ſacred and invio- 
lable. 30. In a Right of making Edits and Laws, 

F. Pagt aſſerts, that it made an Addition to the Power of 
the Tribunes ; that the Privilege it had of making Edicts, 
was more ample than that of the ordinary Tribunes ; be- 
fides, that it carry'd with it a Power of convening the Senate 
at Pleaſure, 

M. anheim is of F. Pagi's Opinion: He believes that 
the Tyibunician Power had much the Advantage of the 
Tribunate, 19. In that it was peculiar to the Patricians, and 
did not reduce the Perſon who held it to the Degree of a 
Plebeian. 25. In that it was not confin'd to the City of 
Rome alone, like the other, but extended throughout the 
Empire ; as well as the Proconſular Power, which was uſually 
annex'd to it. 30. That the Dignity of the Tribunes was 
inferior to that of the Pretors ; whereas the Tyilulnician 
Power of the Ceſars, conferr'd, according to Tacitus, a Sa- 
vereign Authority over all Magiſtrates, and render'd ſuch as 
it was communicated to, equal to the Emperors, and even 
their Collegues in the Empire: Beſides the Power of op- 


that 


that it render'd their Perſons ſacred, and gave them a Right 
to aſſemble and diſmiſs the Senate, which were Rights the 
<7 ibunician Power held in common with the Tribunes. 

F. Hardouin thinks we ſhould diſtinguiſh two Tyibunician 
Porters; the one Civil, the other Military; but the Proof he 
brings thereof is very weak. M. Spanhein ſays, his Di- 
ſtinction is only founded on vain Conjectures, none of which 
deſerve Notice. | ; "IM 

The Learned wht omg, divided as to the Month and Day 
whereon the Zribumcian Power commenced : Sigonius and 
Peravius will have it begin on the iſt of January: Others, 
as Perizomins, on the 5th of the Calends of July: M. 
Toinard on the qth of the Ides of December: Onuphrins, 
Cardinal Noris, F. Pagi, &c. on the Day of the Emperor's 
Acceſſion to the Empire; with this Difference, that F. Pagi 
takes it to be on the 5th of the Calends of the Month where- 
in the Prince was proclaim'd ; and that this Day was, for this 
Reaſon, held ſacred among the Romans. 


F. Hardouin thinks, that on Medals the Tyibuniciam Power 


commences on the Anniverſary of the Building of Rome, 
vis. the 11th of the Calends of May; excepting on the 
Greek Medals, where it begins in September, in regard this 
Month, which began the Greek Year, was near the Time 
when the Tribunician Power was firſt conſerr d. 

Of all theſe Sentiments the moſt probable is that of 

Onuphrins, &c. ſetting aſide the Reſtriion of F. Pagi. 
See M. Spanheim, Diſſert. XII. Tom. II. p. 429. 
' TRIBUNUS Militum or Militaris, or Military TR i- 
BUNE, an Officer in the Roman Army who commanded in 
chief over a Body of Forces, particularly a Legion; much 
the ſame with our Colonel, or the French Meſtre de Camp. 
See LEG10N. 

There is ſome Diſtinction of the Tyribunes, into Laticlavi, 
and Anguſticlavi : Thoſe born of noble Families were al- 
low'd, after they were made Tyribunes of a Legion, to take 
the Laticlavns. See LaticrLavus | | 

The reſt were only to wear the Ayguſticlavus z whence 
Fuetonius takes Care to inform us, that his Father was 7ri- 
bunms Laticlavus of the 13th Legion. 

| Over theſe Tyibunes of Legions and Cohorts, there were 
other Tribunes who commanded in the Abſence of the Con- 
ſuls, and who were inveſted with a Conſular Authority, --- 
Bueus will have theſe to be much the ſame as the Marſhals 
of France, or, at leaft, Lieutenants General. 
Romulus likewiſe eftabliſh'd a Tribune of the Cavalry, 
Tritunus Equitum, who was the ſame with the Magiſter 
Ezuitum under the Dictators, the firſt Officer after the Kings. 
See MAGISTER Eguitum. 

The Zribunèes of the Soldiery, were of an elder ſtanding 
than thoſe of the People; thoſe latter being elected out 
of the former. 

Varro will have it, they were call'd Tyribunes, becauſe, at 
firſt, they were only three in Number in each Legion, when 
the Legion conſiſted of three thouſand Men, taken out of 
the three Tribes then on Foot. 

In Proportion as the Legion was increas'd, the Number 
of Tribunes was likewiſe increas'd to the Number of fix. 

At firſt, the Election lay in the General of the Army; 
but in the Tear of Rome 391, it was appointed, that the 
People ſhould nominate one Part, and the General another: 
The latter were call'd Rufuli, from Rotilius Rufus, who 
paſs'd the Law. | | 

Thoſe choſe by the People in the Comitia, were call'd 
Comtiati : They were indifferently either Patricians or Ple- 
beians; and had the ſame Marks of Honour as the Conſuls 
themſelves. --- The Zribune of the Pretorian Cohorts was the 
Captain of the Guards. See PRETORIXN. 

The Term Tribune was alſo apply'd to various other Offi- 
cers; as the Tyibuni AErarii, Tribunes of the Treaſury : --- 
The Tribune of the Celeries, the Officer who commanded 
them: The Tyibuni Fabricarum, thoſe who had the Di- 
rection of the making of Arms: The Tyibuni Marinorum ; 
Tribuni Nolanorum, Tribuni Voaluftatum, mention'd in the 
Theodoſian Code, as Intendants of the Publick Shews and 


other Diverſions. 
The Title Tribune was allo given to the chief of a Tribe. 


See TRIBE. | 

TRIBUTE, Tzxrnzurum, a Duty or Tax which one 
Prince or State is oblig'd to pay to another, as a Token of 
Dependance ; or in Virtue of a Treaty, and as a Purchaſe 
of Peace. 

The Romans made all the Nations they ſubdu'd pay them 
Tribute. Mahomet laid it down as a Fundamental of his 
Law, that all the World ſhould pay him Yribure. 
ln the States of the Grand Signior, Chriſtian Children are 
taken in Way of Tribute, to make Janiſaries. See JAxI- 
SAR. 

TarRUrE is ſometimes alſo us'd for a perſonal Contributi- 
on, which Princes levy on their Subjects by Way of Capitation 
or Poll. Money. See Tax, | 

In this it differs from an Impoſt, which is properly what 
is laid on Merchandizes, See Imposr, | 
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 TRIBUTART, one who pays Tyibu 
to live in Peace with him, or © bo another, 
1 Ta ages in Nig tn, 
The Republic of Raguſa is 271 jo | 
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Ile latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintty, 


TRIENNIAL, an Epithet applied chief 

Employments, which laſt for * 22 

hus we fay, a Triennial Government: Moſt reouli 
Monaſteries have Triennial Superiors ; they ele& new ones x 
the End of each three Years. 

In 1695, an Act was made for Triennial Parliament, ii 
for Parliaments which ſhould be diſſolved, and the Member 
be elected anew every three Years. Till that Time, the King 
had it in his Power to prorogue and continue his Parliaments 
as long as he pleas'd. --- This opened a Door to Corruption 
which the Tyennial Bill was intended to prevent. 

The Triennial Act has, from ſome other Views, been finc 
Repeal'd : The great Struggles uſual at Elections the 
great Ferment it ufaall puts the Nation into, the great Ex 
pences upon that Occafios, with other Conſiderations, deter 
mined the Legiſlature, in 1719, to change Triennidl Parliz 
ments for Septennial ones. See PARLIAMENT. 

TRIENS, in Antiquity, a Term uſed for two different 
Things; 1* A Copper Money, of the Value of one Third 
of an As. On one Side, it bore a Fan:s's Head, and on 
the other, a Water-Rat. This was the Piece of Money uſed 
to be put in the Mouths of the Deceas d, to pay Caron his 
e Re their Paſſage into the other Life. See Moxzr and 

OIN. | 
20 The Triens was alſo a drinking Cup; and that which 
was ordinarily uſed, -- - It was a fourth Part of the Septary. 
SEPTARY. 

TRIFOLIUM or Ta xzro1r, any three. leaf d Grafs: That 
which is moſt uſed in Medicine, is the Trifolium flat, 
or Buck-Bean, which is very detergent, and uſed with ou 
ceſs in Scorbutic, Rheumatic and Scrophulous Habits, The 
way of uſing it is generally to make a pretty ſtrong [nfufion of 
the dry'd Herb, in form of Tea. 

TRIGA, in Antiquity, a kind of Car, or 
three Horſes. See CAR, c. Foe” 

The Triga, in reality, was only drawn by two 3 i 1 
that it was properly a Biga : but it had, beſides, a third H0 
tied to the others, like a led Horſe, for Change. Ses ws 

Statins calls the third Horſe Zques funalis ; HY 
Tepiop& ; and Dionyſis Halicarnaſſeus, gta. 

We don't find the Tyiga on any ancient Monument; w 
was a long time in uſe among the Romans, i their Ls 
Circen'es. ---- The Greeks, who firſt introduced it, Pons 
don'd it. | | fq Perfo0 

TRIGAMY, a third Marriage; or the State 0 
who has been married three Times. See Manni (ih 

In the ancient Church, Trigger was only allowe 
as had no Children by their former Marriages. Fe 

If, having Children by .one or both | 
married again, after 40 Years of Age, 
from Communion for five Years. ---- It they Biel. 
Years old, the Penance was but four Y ears. See cer 
FT RIGLVYPHs, in Architecture, a ſort of Ornan 
ed at equal Intervals in the Doric Freeze. 8 


Chariot with 


confiſt of two entire Gutters or Channeld, cut to a 
zoht Angle call d GI bes, and ſeparated by two Interſtites, 
right by Vitruvius, Shanks, from two Half Channels at 
— vides. See GLYPHES. | 

The ordinary Proportion of Trig/yphs, is to be a Module 
d. and one and a Half high. ---- But this Proportion, 
a Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill-proportion'd 
* olumnations in Portico's ; for which Reaſon he chuſes to 
— the Proportion of his Zriglypbs to that of the 
iner olumns. See INTERCOLUMNATION., 
"The Intervals between the Yrig/yphs, are called Metopes. 
See METOPES. 


Under the Channels, or Glyphes, are placed Guttæ or Drops. 


| de g br make the moſt diſtinguiſhing Character of 
me Doric Order. Some — them originally intended 
cd convey the Guttz that are underneath them: Others fancy 
W they bear ſome Reſemblance to aLyre, and thence conjecture 
che Order to have been originally invented for ſome Temple 
= {cred to Apollo. See Doric. 
Tze Word is form'd from the Greek 7piyavp©>, three En- 
þ gravin s, from N, Sculp 0. a - N | 
W * TRIGON, Tx1Gonvs, in Geometry, a Triangle. See 
WW TRaANGLE. 3 : 
The Word is form'd from the Gyeek M e-, Tiangle. 
; Tr1G0Nn, in Aſtrology, is an Aſpect of two Planets, 
W herein they are 120 Degrees diſtant from each other; 
called alſo Trine. See TRINE. | 
E The 7rigons of Mars and Saturn, are held Malefic Aſpe&ts. 
= See ASPECT. : : 
 Txzicok, Ta1conoN, in Mniſic, is a Muſical Inſtrument, 
Ws uſed among the Ancients. 5 
= The Tyigon was a kind of triangular Lyre, invented by 
Thycus, See LYRE. 5 | | 
TRIGONOMETRY, the Art of finding the Dimenſions 
of the Parts of a Triangle unknown, from other Parts known: 
O,, the Art whereby, from any three Parts of a Triangle 
If given, all the reſt are found. See TRiancLE. | 
BW Thus, e. gr. from two Sides A B and A C and an Angle B, 
BS we find by Trigonometry, the other Angles B and C with the 
WS third Side BC, Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 1. 7 | 
The Word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of Triangles; 
WE form'd from the Greek, Teiywr©r, Triangle, and wergor, Mea- 
WE ſure; yet does not the Art extend to the meaſuring of the 
WS Arca or Surface of Triangles, which comes under Geometry: 
BE 7:jgoomerry only confiders the Lines and Angles thereof. 
* Trigonometry is of the utmoſt Uſe in various mathematical 
Arts. 'Tis by means hereof, that moſt of. the Operations of 
Geometry and Aſtronomy are perform'd ; without it the Mag- 
nitude of the Earth and the Stars, their Diſtances, Motions, E- 
WE clipſes, Cc. would be utterly unknown. Trigonometry, there- 
W fore, muſt be own'd an Art, whereby the moſt hidden Things, 
and thoſe remoteſt from the Knowledge of Men, are brought 
do light. A Perſon ignorant hereof, can make no great Pro- 
W crefs in mixt Mathematicks ; but will often be gravell'd, even 
n Natural Philoſophy, particularly in accounting for the 
W Pheznomena of the Rain-how, and other Meteors. 
Trigonometry, or the Solution of Triangles, is founded 
on that mutual Proportion which is between the Sides and 
a Angles of a Triangle; which e ae; is known, by find- 
ing the Proportion which the Radius of a Circle has to cer- 
nin other Lines, coll'd Chords, Sines, Tangents and Secants. 
See Ranivs, Cnorny, Sing, TAN ENT and SECANT. 
| This Proportion of the Sines and Tangents to their Radius, 
W 15 ſometimes expreſs'd in common or natural Numbers, which 
BS conſtitute what we call the Tables of natural Sines, Tangents, 
Ce. Sometimes it is expreſs'd in Logarithms, and in that 
| Cale, conſtitutes the Tables of artificial Sines, . See 
W {4:Ls. | 
| Laſtly, ſometimes the Proportion is not expreſs'd in Num- 
bers; but the ſeveral Sines, wenn Sc. are actually laid 
don upon Lines or Scales; whence the Line of Sines, 
Langents, £95, See Link and SCALE. | 
Trigmometry is divided into Plain and Spherical: The 
bis conſidering rectilinear Triangles : and the ſecond, Spheri- 
al ones.— The Firſt is of obvious and continual Uſe in Navi- 
ation, Meaſuring, Surveying and other Operations of Geo- 
metry, See ME AsURINd, SURVEYING, SAILING, Sc. 
The Second is only learn'd, with a View to Aſtronomy and 


iss kindred Arts, Geography and Dialling. —- It is generally 


We <lteemn'd exceedingly difficult, by reaſon of the vaſt Number of 
(ats wherewith it is perplex'd ; but the excellent Molſius has 
removed moſt of the Diffculties, That Author has not only 
| ſhewn how all the Caſes of rectangled Triangles may be 

bpolvd the common Way, by the Rule of Sines and Tangents; 
br has likewiſe laid down an univerſal Rule, whereby all 

Problems, both in Plain and Spherical rectangled Triangles 
ee ſolred: And even obliquangular Triangles, he teaches to 
Holve with equal Eaſe, ---- His Doctrine, {ee under the Article 

WE 1 kiancy, 

Plain Taco TRV, is an Art whereby, from three 

en Parts of a Plain Triangle, we find the reſt. 
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The great Principle of Plain Trigonoierry, is, that In 
every plain Triangle, the Sides are, as the Sines of the Ppoſite 
Angies. --- See this Principle applied to the Solution of the 
ſeveral Caſes of Plain 'Triangles, under the Article Tz 1- 
ANGLE, 

Spherical Ta1conomtTRY, is the Art whereby, from 
three given Parts of a ſpherical Triangle, we find the reft. 
E. gr. whereby from two Sides and one Angle, we find the 
two other Angles, and the third Side, See Seurnicks. 

The Principles of Spherical 7rigenometyy, as reſorm'd by 
Molſius, are as follow: | | 

1* 1: every rectangled ſpherical Triangie, ABC, rectas gular 
at C, the wie Sine is to the Sine of the Hypo eniſo, B C, 
Tab. Trigonom. Fig. 33. as the Sine of either of the acute 
Angles, as C, is to the Sine of the Leg, oppoſite rherero A ; 
Or, the Sine of the Angle B, to the Sine of its oppoſite Leg AC; 
whence we deduce, that the Rectangle of the whole Sine into 
the Sine of one Leg, is equal to the Rectangle of the Sine of 
the Angle oppoſite thereto, into the Sine of the Hypothenuſe. 

2* In every right. angle ſpherical Triangle AB G Fig. 31. 
none of whoſe Sides is a Qnadrant ; if the Complements of the 
Legs AB and AC to a Quadrant, le conſiter d as the Legs 
rhemſelves; the Rectangle of the whele Sine into the Coſine of 
the middle Part, is equal to the Reftongle of the Sines of the 
aisjundt or ſeparate Parts. | 

Hence, 19. If the Sines be artificial, that is, the Logarithms 
of the natural ones; the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the 


middle Part, will be equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts. 


---- 29 Since, in the rectilinear Triangle A BC (Fig. 34.) the 
whole Sine is to the Hypothenuſe B C, as the Sine of the 
Angle B or C to the Sine of the oppoſite Leg A C or A B: if, 


inſtead of the Sines of the Sides, we take the Sides themſelves ; 
here, too, the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the middle Part 


A Cor AB, will be equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts 


B or Cand BC ; i. e. to the Sine of B or C, and BC itſelf. - 


This, Molſius calls Regila Sinuum Catholica, or the firſt 
Part of the Catholic Rule of Trigonometry ; by means where- 
of all the Problems of either Tyigonometry are ſolved, when 
the thing is effected by Sines alone. My Lord Neper had 
the firſt Thought of ſuch a Rule: But he uſed the Comple- 


ments of the Hypothenuſe B C (Fig. 22.) and the Angles 


Band C for the Hypothenuſe, and Angles themſelves: So 
that the Tenor of his Catholic Rule of Sines is this : 

The whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, is equal 
to the Co- ſines of the disjun&, or, as he calls them, oppoſite 
Parts. --- But, in this, that Harmony between Plain and Sphe- 
rical Tyigonometry, viſible in Molſius's Rule, does not appear. 

30 Ina rectangled ſpherical Triangle AB C(Fig. 33.) none 
of whoſe Sides is a Quadramt; as the whole Sine is to the Sine 
of the adjacent Leg AC; ſo is the Tangent of the adjacent 
Angle C to the Tangent of the Leg AB. 

Whence, 19, as the Co-tangent of the Angle is to the whole 
Sine, as the whole Sine is to the Tangent of the Angle C, 
ſo is the Sine of A C to the Tangent of A B; therefore the 
Co-tangent of the Angle C, will be to the whole Sine, as the 
Sine of the Leg adjacent thereto, A C, is to the Tangent of the 
oppoſite one A B. 29 The Rectangle, therefore, of the whole 
Sine, into the Sine of one Leg A C, is equal to the Rectangle 
of the Tangent of the other Leg A B, into the Co-tangent 
of the Angle C, oppoſite to the ſame. And, in like manner, 
the Rectangle of the whole Sine, into the Sine of the Leg 
A B. is equal to the Rectangle of the Tangent of the Leg 
A C into the Co-tangent of the Angle B. 

4 In every right-angled ſpherical Triangle, AB C (Fig. 31) 
none of whoſe Sides is a Quadrant; if the Complements of the 
Legs ABani AC to a Dnatrant, or their Exceſſes beyond a 
Quadrant, beconſider'd as the Legs themſelves; the Reflangle 
7 the whole Siue, into the Co. ſiue of the midale Part, will 
be equal to the Rectangle of the Co- tangents, of the conjunct 
Parts. 

Hence, 1, If the Sines and Tangents be Artificial; the 
whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of the middle Part, is equal to 
the Co- tangents of the contiguous Parts. 29 Since in a recti- 
linear, right-angled Triangle, we uſe the Tangents, when 
from the Legs AB and A C (Fig. 34.) given, the Angle C 
is to be found ; and in that Caſe the whole Sine is to the 
Co-tangent of C. i. e. to the Tangent of B, as A B to AC; 


thereſore, alſo, in a rectilinear Triangle, if ſor the Sines and 


Tangents of the Sides be taken the Sines themſelves; the 
whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of the middle Part, 7. e. with 
AC, is equal to the Co- tangents of the conſunct Parts, i. e. 
to the Co-tangent of C, or Tangent of B and the Side 


» 


AB. | 


This, Wolſius calls Regula Tangentium Catholica, and con- 
ſtitutes the other Part of the Catholic Rule of Trigemomerry ; 


whereby all Problems in each Tyigenemetry, where Tangents 
are required, are folved. 

My Lord Neper's Rule to the like Effect, is thus: - That 
the whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, is equal 
to the Tangents of the contiguous Parts, 

Tis, therefore, a Catholic Rule, which holds in all Tyigo- 
nometry; that in a rectangled Triangle, (notatis notandis, i. e. 

| F the 


See 
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tlie Complements of the 7 AB and A C, being conſider d 
as Legs themſelves, and in rectilinear Triangles, the Sides them. 


ſelves being taken for the Sines and Tangents of the Sides) 


The whole Sine with the Co. ſius of the mean or midule Part is 
equal ro the Sines of the disjuntt or ſeparate Parts, aua the 
Co-rangents of the conjuntt or contiguous Parts. 


For an Nluſtration and Application of this Rule, in the 


Solution of the various Caſes of ſpherical Triangies; ice 


TRIANGLE. | 
TRIHING or Tz1cninc, from the Saxon, Trihinga, an 


Extent containing three or four Hundreds, or the third Part of 
a Shire or Province. See TITHING. F 
The Word is alſo uſed for a Court held within that Circuit, 

which was the ſame with what we now call a Court. Leet, which 
is above a Court Baron, and inferior to the County Court. See 
Covar, LEET, E9c. & 

TRILLION or Tz1r.1on, in Arithmetic, the Number of 
a Billion of Billions. See NUMER AT1ON. A} 

After Billions, we reckon by Tyillions, which makes a 


Class of N umeration, and are divided, like the other Claſſes, 


into three Places: Thus we ſay Tyillions; Tens of Trillions ; 
Hundreds of Trithons, Ec. i | x 
TRIM, in the Sea Language. To Trim a Boat, is to ſet 


the Paſſengers ſo as to keep the Boat even on both Sides. 


Tinu of a Ship, is her beſt Poſture, Proportion of Ballaſt, 
and hanging of her Maſts for ſailing. 
Hence, to find the beſt way of making a Ship fail ſwiftly, 
is to find her Trim. MEE 
 TRIMACRUS, Tyuarp®, in the ancient Proſody, a Foot 
in Verſe, conſiſting of three long Syllables. See For. 
 FRIMILCHI, from the Saxon TZrimiic, a Name b 


which the Engliſh Sax0ns called the Month of May; becau 


they milked their Cattle three times a Day in that Month. 


TRIMMERS, in Architecture, Pieces of Timber, fram'd 


at right Angles to the Joints, againſt the Ways ; for Chimneys 
and Well- holes for Stairs. | 
TRINE Dimenfiom, or T hree-fold Dimenſion, includes 
Length, Breadth and Thickneſs. See DIMENSION. | 
The Trine Dimenſion is peculiar to Bodies or Solids. See 
Bop, £9c. : : 


Trins in Aſtrology, is the Aſpect or Situation of one Star 


with regard to another, when they are diftant x20 Degrees, 


as the Arch AB (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 3.) which is a 
Third of a Circle, and its ſubtenſe A B, a Side of an equila- 


teral Triangle A B inſeribed in the Sphere, See AspzcT, 

It is alſo called Trigon, and ſignified by the Character A. 
See TRICON. | | 

TRINGLE, in Architecture, a Name common to ſeveral 
little ſquare Members, or Ornaments ; as Reglets, Liftels and 
Plat-bands. See RESET, L1sTEL, Qc. 

The Word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 

TRINGLE is e uſed for a little Member fix d ex- 
actly over every Triglyph, under the Plat- band of the Archi- 
trave; from whence hang down the. Guttæ or Pendant Drops. 
See TrrcrLyrn and Gu rr. i 

TRINITARIANS, a Term uſed very variouſly, and ar- 
bitrarily ---- Frequently it ſtands as a common Name for all 
Hereticks, who have Sentiments on the Myſtery of the 
Trinity, contrary to thoſe of the Catholic Church. See 


T RINITV. 


Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrain'd to ſome one or 
other particular Claſs of Hereticks : Thus the Trinitarians 
are frequently confounded with the Unizarians. See Unit a- 
RIANS, 

Sometimes it is even applied to the Orthodox themſelves, 
in Contradiſtinction to the Antitrinitarians, who deny or 
impugn the Doctrine of the Trinity: Thus the Socinians an 
others us'd to call the Athanaſians, Tyinitarians. OS 

'TriNITARIANS are alſo an Order of Religious, inſtituted 
in Honour of theTrinity, for the Redeeming of Chriſtian Cap- 


tives from the Infidels; vulgarly call'd Mathurins, and Bro- 


thers of the Redemption. See MArHURIN. 

They are cloath'd in White, and bear on the Stomach a 
Croſs, partly Red and partly Blue; by which three Colours, 
White, Red and Blue, is ſuppoſed to be repreſented, the 


Myſtery of the Trinity. 


he Trinitarians make it their Buſineſs to go and ranſom 
Chriſtians held in Slavery in the Republicks of Algiers, Tunis 
and, Triposly, and the States of Morocco. --- They have a Rule 
peculiar to themſelves ; though ſeveral Hiſtorians rank them 
among the Obſervers of the Rule of St, Auguſtin, | 
The Order had its Riſe in 1198, under the Pontificate of 
Janocent III. The Founders were 7% de Matha and Felix 
de Valcis: The firſt of Faucon in Provence; the ſecond, not 
of the Royal Family of the Valois's, as ſome have imagin'd ; 
but thus call'd, in all probability, as being a Native of the 
Country Valcis. At 
Ganrthier ot Chatillon was the firſt who gave them a Place 
in his Lands to build a Convent ; which afterwards became 
the Chief of the whole Order: Honorius III. confirm'd their 


Rule, UrbanlV. appointed the Biſhop of Paris and others, 


L 250 ] 


Proceſſions, three Perſons, four Relations, fi 


to reform them: they did it: 
in 1267, by Clement IV. 85 the Reb an og 
. Order poſſeſſes about 250 Conven a 
irteen Provinces . whereof fix are jn 1 Uideq | into 
2 one Os] and one in Porttgal — tree in 
as one in i Dd. 
3 8 * another in Sootland, and =), there 


* 


In the ral Chapters held in + 
was eden, and begun ſome ting p16, 2 Reform 
Nentonville, and Claude Aleph, two Hermit . ian þ 


but now permitted by Pope Gre Or dt. Mich 
Trinity 5 whic their Hermitage r the Habit o 1 
* of the Order, 48 COnVerted int; 
1609, Pope Paul allow'd t 1 
to introduce * Reform — 22 Houſe, and 
Urban VIII. by a Brief, appointed the Cardinal [n 1635 
cault to introduce the Reform into all my bo oy 
Order, which was done accordingly, 74855 Ouſes of the 
ing the Reform in Eight Articles, the Princi * contain. 
That they ſhould obſerve the primitive Mae nk, 
by C/ement IV. ſhould abſtain from Fleſh, uſe "FProved of 
have Matins at Midnight, &c. In je, fl, len Shir 
Reform made among thoſe of Portugal 
© The Habir of the Trinitariaus is diffrent in dig 
untries; and that | d 4; t 
reſt. fe f T OY ET On from th 
Hare. foot TIN IT AR LANs, are a R Y 
made in Spain at a general 888 5 wk oy 
was reſolved, That each Province ſhould eſti porn, 
three Houſes, where the F Rule ſhould be Bw a 
and. where the Religious ſhould live up to a greater Aut 


| uſe coarſer Cloaths, c. and yet ſhould have the Li p 


returning to their ancient Convents when 

Dom. Alvares Baſan, intending to wor 4 — 
Valdepegnas, and deſiring to have it held by * : 
ous z it was agreed to add Nudity of Feet to the Reb 4 
that the Tyinitarians might have the Benefit of that Efabii 
5 The 2 . x grew into three Potkm 
and was at length introduced into 
_ into Germany and Italy. Poland and Ruſia, ad 

ere are alſo bare-footed Trinitarians i 
bliſh'd by F. 22 Halle, who being ſent to gs 
licit the firſt Reform mentioned above; not content therewith 
he carried it further, and obtain d a Permiſſion of Pope 
Gregory, to add a coarſe Habit, and Nudity of Feet thereto, 
He began with the Convent of St. Denis at Rome, and thok 
of Alix in Provence. 

In 1676 there were Houſes enough of this Reform t 
make a Province ; and accordingly they held their firſt generd 
Chapter the ſame Year, See ROVINCE., 

There are alſo Nuns of the Tyinitarian Order, eſtabliſh 
in Spain by St. Zohn de Matha himſelf, who built them : 
Convent in 1201. --- Thoſe who firſt took the Habit vere 
only Oblati, aud made no Vows ; but in 1201 the Moſt 
ry was fill'd with real Religious, under the Direction of the 
Infanta Conſtantia, Daughter of Peter II. King of Anugn, 
. was the firſt Religious, and the firſt Superior of ti 
rder. 

There are alſo Bare-foor Nuns of this Order, eſtabliſh 
at Madrid about the Year 1612, by Frances de Rowen, 
Daughter of Julian 4e Romero, Lieutenant General in ib 
Spamſp Army. Her Deſign being to found a Monaſtery of 
Hare. foot Auguſtines, ſhe aſſembled a Number of Mas 
for that End, lodging them, for the Time, in a Houſe he- 
longing to the Monaſtery of Pare-foot Trinitarians in tit 
Neighbourhood. 

Here, attending at the Church of thoſe Fathers, and be 
ing under the Direction of F. n Baptiſt of the Con? 
tion, their Founder; the Knowledge of that Father, and 
the Services he did them, made them ng their Reſol 
tion of becoming Huguſtines, and demand of their Director 
the Habit of his Order; which he gave them. 

But the Order oppoſing their Deſign, and refuſing to tal 
them under its Juriſdiction, they addreſs'd themſelves t 
the Archbiſhop of Toledo, who allow'd them to [ive ace 
ing to the Rule of that Order ; ſo that they took the Habit 


anew in 1612, and began their Noviciate.,, , 
Laſtly, there is a third Order of Trinitari. 
TRHIRD Order. 
Theclog 


TRINITY, Txziniras, Taias, TRI Ap, In 
the ineffable Myſtery of three Perſons in one God ; Fabel 
Son, and Holy Spirit. See PERSON and MySTERY | 
Tis an Article in the Chriſtian Faith, that ther : F 
God; an Unity in Nature and Eſſence, and 3 fo | 
Perſons, — The Term Trinity implies the Unity 0 be 
the Unity of three divine Perſons really different, ” 
Identity of an indivifible Nature: The Trim!y 154 1 805 
of divine Perſons of the ſame Eſſence, Nature, ab 
ance, ence, 9 
Theology teaches, that there is in God one Efile * 
ve Notions, 5 
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nceſſion; which the Greeks call Perichoreſu. Of 
b whereof we ſhall enlarge a little, : 
7 here is, then, one ſingle Eſſence, one divine Nature, which 
W. |. Goice, Eternal, Spiritual; which ſees all Things, which 
B all Things of nothing. See Gov. N 
Io his God there are two Proceſſions, or Emanations, 
, that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit: The 
I 1 is call'd Generation, and the ſecond Spiration. See 
=P ENERA TION, Sc. : 
pe Son proceeds from the Father by way of Know- 
ee: for od in knowing himſelf eternally, neceſſarily 
3 * "finitely, roduces a Term, an Idea, a Notion or 
of "ledge 0 bimſelf, and all his adorable Perfections, 
3 dich is call'd his Mord, his Son, who is equal to him in all 
bY. ings, eternal, infinite, and neceſſary as his Father, --- 
Z he Pether regards the Son as his Word, and the Son has a 
ES -oard to the Father as his Principle And in thus reſpect- 
8 2 other eternally, neceſſarily, and infinitely, they 
Ve each other, and produce an Act of their mutual Love: 
ie Term of that Love is the Holy Spirit, who proceeds 
om the Father and the Son by way of Spiration, Love, and 
npulſion; who is alſo equal in every Thing to the Father 
ad the Son. See Faruk, Son, and SPIRIT. ; 
brach divine Proceſſion eſtabliſhes two Relations: The 
ue, on the Side of the rang, e or that from whence ; 
ad the other, on that of the Term, or that to which. 
WHcnce, as there are two Proceſſions in God, there muſt be 
our Relations; the Paternity, the Filiation, the active Spi- 
etion, and the paſſive. 
W The Pnternity is a Relation founded in what the School 
ieines call the notional Underſtanding; in which the Fa. 
her ſtands related to the ſecond Perſon, the Son, --- The 


de Circum 


E 
ia: 


Jon refers to the Father. | 
WE The active Spiration, is the Relation founded in the no- 
Sion] Act of the Will, whereby the firſt and ſecond Perſons 
eqard or refer to the third: The paſſive Spiration or Pro- 
EE efion taken in its ſtrict Senſe, is the Relation whereby the 
ird Perſon regards, and is referr'd to the firſt and ſecond. 
WE Hence it appears, that there are in God four Relations, 
ve have already faid ; and five Notions, as we ſhall ſhew 
ereafter. 


obſtance; or, an intellectual and incommunicable Subſtance. 
ee Pz RSON. | : 
= The Hypoſtaſis, or Subſiſtence, is what conſtitutes the 
erſon. — There are, then, in the Holy Trinity, three Per- 
os, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which have all Things 
Wn common, except their Relations; whence that Axiom in 
beclogy comes to have Place, in the divine Perſons there is 
s Ditintion where there is no Oppoſition of Relation: 
and hence it follows, that if Power be ſometimes attributed 
the Father, Wiſdom to the Son, and Goodneſs to the 
ally Spirit; or if Sins of Infirmity or Weakneſs be ſaid to 
WD again the Father, Sins of Ignorance againſt the Son, 
ad Sins of Malice againſt the Holy Spirit, it is only ſpoke 
Dy way of Appropriation, and not of Property; for all thoſe 
Wl hings are in common: Whence that Axiom, The Works of 
e Holy Trinity are common and undivided, (7. e. they 
ve to all the divine Perſons) but not their Productions a4 
ira, (as they are call'd) by Reaſon they are Relative. 


By Appropriation we mean the giving of ſome com- 


on Attribute to a certain divine Perſon, on account of ſome 
oitableneſs or Agreement. Thus, in the Scriptures, in the 
poſtlee, and the Nicene Creed, Omni potencè is attributed 
che Father, becauſe he is the firſt Principle, and a Prin- 
bie without Origin, or higher ens wn --- Miſlom is 
uributed to the Son, becauſe he is the Term of the divine 
nderſtanding to which Wiſdom belongs: 
endbated to the Holy Spirit, as being the Term of the Will 
o which Goodneſs belongs. ; 
WW -Some Divines give other Reaſons of ſuch Kind of Attri- 
Wutions and Appropriations, vis. that it is to ſtave off thoſe 
imperfections from the divine Perſons which are found in 
e Creatures: For created Fathers are weak, drooping, and 
Potent; wherefore to ward off this Imperfe&tion from 
e third Perſon, he is peculiarly ſaid to be Almighty. 
W 4g2in, created Sons are uſually imprudent; wherefore to 
move this Imperfection from the ſecond Perſon, he is ſaid 
be wiſe, or Eternal WWiſtom. | 
W. Lally, great Minds or Spirits, among created Beings, are 
quently wicked; wherefore to remove this Imperfection 
on the third Perſon, Goodreſs is attributed to him. | 
be Father is the firſt Perſon in the Holy Trinity, by 
in the Father, alone, produces the Word, by the way 
RE Cir anting ; and with the Word produces the Holy 
1 1 plrit, by way of Iii. 
f rre it is to be obſerv'd, that the Holy Spirit is not thus 


ud from his Spirituality, that being common and eſſential 
: "$ all three Perſons ; but from the paſſive Spiration, which 
| l 8 Peculiar to him alone, | 


[ 261 J 


Add, that when one Perſon in the Holy Trinity is call d 


Things, which is every where, All-mighty, and 


Wr:1/ation is the Relation wherein the fecond Perſon, vis. the 


Perſon is defin'd an individual, reaſonable, or intellectual 


Goodneſs 1s. 


TRI 


frſt, another ſecond, and another third, it muſt not be un- 


derſtood of a Priority of Time, or of Nature, which would 


imply ſome Dependance; but of a Priority of Origin and 
Emanation, which oonſiſts in this, that one Perſon produces 
the other in ſuch Manner, as that the Perſon which produces 
cannot be, or be conceiv'd, without that produc'd. 

From theſe Things it follows, that in the Holy 7riniry 
there are five Notions (underſtanding by Notion the pecu- 
liar Manner whereby one divine Perſon is diſtingui ſn'd from 
another), The Notions, then, whereby the Father is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Son and Holy Ghoſt, are Junaſcibility and 


Paternity. --- That whereby the Son is diſtinguiſh'd from the 


two other divine Perſons, is Nliation. 


Active N . the Father and the Son 


from the Holy Spirit; and paſſive Spiration is that whereby 
the Holy Spirit is diſtinguiſh'd from the Father and Son 
The Circuminceſſion or Perichoreſis, is the intimate In. 
exiſtence of the divine Perſons, or their mutual in-dwelling 
in each other: For tho they be really diſtinct, yet are they 
Conſubſtantial; whence it is that Jeſus Chriſt ſays in St. 
John, cap. xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, aud 
the Father in me? Identity of Eſſence, Which the Greeks 
call à hucia, and Conſubſtantiality, with a Diſtin&tion of 
Perſons, are neceſſary to this Circuminceſſion. | 
Many of the Heathens ſeem to have had a Notion of a 
Trinity. --- Steuch. Engub. de Peren, Philoſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
obſcrves, that there is nothing in all Theology more deeply 


grounded, or more generally allow'd by them, than the 


Myſtery of the Triniry. The Chaldeans, Hebrews, Pheni- 
cians, Greeeks, and Romans, both in their Writings and 
their Oracles, acknowledg'd that the ſupreme Being had 
begot another Being from all Eternity, which they ſome- 
times call'd the S of God, ſometimes the Mord, ſometimes 
the Mind, and ſometimes the Miſdom of God, and aſſerted 
it to be the Creator of all Things. 

Among the Sayings of the Magi, the Deſcendants of 
Zoroaſter, this is one; Lara 3Zemtaer mime An vo mpiders 


Jeu: The Father finiſh'd all Things, and deliver them 


to the ſecond Ming. --- The Son was call'd the Auima Mundi. 


RB * . 1 N | 
e Ag yptians call'd their Trinity Hemphta, and repre- 
ſented it by a Globe, a Serpent, 3 Wing diſpos'd = 


one Hieroglyphic Symbol. --- Kircher, Gale, Ec. ſuppoſe 
the Eg yprians learnt their Doctrine of the Tiinity from 


eph and the Hebrews. 

he Philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, own'd three Hypoſtaſes 
or Perſons, --- They have extended the Divinity to three 
Perſons; and even, ſometimes, us'd the Term Trias, Tri- 
rity : bt pe wanted nothing but to admit the Conſubſtan- 
tiality of the three Hypoſtaſes, to fignify the Unity of the 
divine Nature, in excluſion of all Triplicity with regard 
to Difference of Nature; and not to hold it neceſſary to 
conceive any Inferiority of Hypoſtaſes. | 

In effect, Plato, and ſome of his Followers, ſpeak of a 
Trinity in ſuch Terms, that the primitive Fathers have been 
accus'd of borrowing the very Doctrine from the Platonic 
School; but F. lou gues, who has examin'd the Point, af 
ſerts, that nothing can be more ſtupid, than to ſuppoſe the 
Platonic ZTyinity brought into the Church; and to have Re- 
courſe to the Platoniſm of the Fathers to diſcredit their 
Authority with regard to this Opinion. See PEATON IC. 

Friary or Fraternity of the Holy Tx INI Tu, is a Society 
inſtituted at Rome by 8. Philip Neri in 1548, to take Care 
of Pilgrims coming from all Parts of the World to that 
Capital to viſit the Tombs of S. Peter and 8. Saul. See 
FRATERNITY. 

In order to this, they had a Houſe wherein they enter- 
tain'd them for the Space of three Days, and not only them, 
but poor People who were on the Recovery, and who being 
turn'd too haſtily out of the Hoſpitals, were expos'd to 
Relapſes. + 

It was firſt ſet on Foot in the Church of S. Saviour in 
Campo; and conſiſted only of fifteen poor Perſons, who met 
in that Church the firſt Sunday of each Month,” to practiſe 
the Exerciſes of Piety preſcrib'd by the Founder, and to 
hear the Exhortations he there gave. | 

In 1558 Pope Paul IV. gave the Fraternity the Church of 
St. Benedict, to which they gave the Title of the Holy 71. 
rity. Since that Time, they have built cloſe by it a very 
ample Hoſpital for Pilgrims, and Perſons on the Recovery. 

The Fraternity is now very conſiderable, and moſt of the 


Nobleſſe of Rome, of either Sex, have done it the Honour 


to be of it. of the Haly L 

Congregation of the Holy TRI NI Tu, is a Congreoation 
nwales Briefs eſtabliſh'd in the Hoſpital of 155 _ 
juſt mention'd, to take Care of Pilgrims and others enter. 
tain'd therein, | 

The frequent Change of Prieſts in the Hoſpital occaſion- 
ing a deal of Diverfity in the Spiritual Conduct and In- 
ſtruction of the Pilgrims; to render it more uniform, the 


Guardians and Adminiſtrators eftabliſh'd a Congregation of 


twelve 
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twelve Prieſts, who lodge in a Quarter of the Hoſpital, as 
in a Monaſtery, and live there in Community, 

Order of the Holy Txinity. See TRAINITARIAN. 

Trinity Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whitſun-ſun- 
gay; thus call'd, becauſe on that Day was anciently held a 
Feſtival, (as it ſtill continues to be in the Romiſb Church) 
in Honour of the Holy Trinity, 

The Obſervation of this Feſtival was firſt enjoin'd by the 
Council of Arles in 1260. | 

Tzinity Horſe, is a kind of College at Deptſord, be- 
longing to a Corporation of Sea-faring Perſons, who have 
Power, by the King's Charter, to take Cognizance of ſuch 
as deſtroy Sea-Marks, to correct the Faults of Sailors, Gc. 
and to take Care of ſeveral other Things belonging to Navi- 
gation and the Seas, the Examination of young Officers, 
dec. Anno 8 Zlisz. 

TRINIUMGELD, Txxz1-n1c0x-c1LD, a Compenſa- 
tion us d among our Saxon Anceſtors for great Crimes, which 
were not abſolv d but by paying a Fine thrice nine Times. 
See GEL. \ 

TRINODA Meceſſiras, in our ancient Cuſtoms, were 
Expeditio; Pontis, & Arcis Refaratio ; going to the Wars, 
_— of Bridges, and of Caſtles. i 

Theſe were the three Exceptions anciently inſerted in the 
King's Grants of Lands to the Church, after the Words that 
treed them from all ſecular Service. See Por AGE. 

TRINO DIA terre, in our ancient Writers, denotes a 

uantity of Land containing three Perches. See PxRch. 

RINOMIAL, or 'Tzinominat Root, in Mathematicks, 
is a Root confiſting of three Parts, connected together by 
the Sign +, See Nor, | 

Such is yy +2. See BINOMIAL. 

TRIO, in Mufic, a Part of a Concert, wherein there are 


only three Perſons ſing; or a mufical Compoſition confiſting 


of three Parts. 


7rio's are the fineſt Kind of Compoſition ; and theſe and 


Recitativo's are what pleaſe moſt in Concerts. 


TRIOCTILE, in Aſtrology, an Aſpe& or Situation of 
two Planets with regard to the Earth, when they are three 


Octaves, or eight Parts of a Circle diſtant from each other, 
This Aſpect, which ſome call the Seſquiquadrans, is one 
of the new Aſpects ſuper- added to the old ones by Kepler. 


See As PECT. 


TRIONES, in Aſtronomy, Bbes aesereiges, 4. d. plough- 
ing Oxen; a Sott of Conſtellation or Aſſemblage of ſeven 


Stars in Urſa Minor; pepularly call d Charles's Wane. See 


URnsA 741707. ; : 
From the Stem Triones the North Pole takes the Deno- 
mination SStentrio. See Nor TH, Cc. 8 | 
TRIOURS, in Law, ſuch as are choſen by the Court to 
examine whether a Challenge made to the Pannel, or any 
of them, be juſt or no. See Juk x. 
TRIP, a Sea Term. A Ship is ſaid to bear het Topſails 
a- trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the higheſt. 
TRIPARTITION, is a Divifion by three, or the taking 


rhe third Part of any Number or Quantity. See PARTI- 


T10N and DIVISION. 

Hence Tyipartite, Tripartitns, ſomething divided into 
three Parts, or made by three Parties: an Indenture Tyipar- 
tie, £5c. See INDENTURE. | 

TRIPLE, 7 Va Ratio. See Rario. 

TRIPLE, in Muſic, is one of the Species of Meaſure or 
Time. See TIE. | | 

Triple Time conſiſts of many different Species; whereof 


there are in general four, each of which has its Varieties. --- 


The common Name of Tyiplè is taken hence, that the 
whole or half Meaſure is diviſible into three equal Parts, 
and beat accordingly. . 


The firſt Species is call'd the ſimple Triple, whoſe Mea- 


ſure is equal either to thtee Semibreves, to three Minims, 
three Crotchets, three Quavers, or three Semiquavers; 
which are mark'd thus, + or 3, 3, 3, Fr; but the laſt is not 
much us'd, except in Church Muſic, 

In all theſe, the Meaſure is divided into three equal Parts 
or Times, call'd thence Triple Time, or the Meaſure of three 
Times, whereof two are beat down, and the third up. | 

Tti:Sfecond Species is the mir'd Triple : Its Meaſure is 
equal to fix Crotchets, or ſix Quavers, or ſix Semiquavers, 
and accordingly mark d 3, or g, or x5 ; but the laſt is ſel- 
dom us'd. | 

Some Authors add other two, viz. fix Semibreves, and 
fix Minims, mark'd g or g; bat theſe are not in Uſe. 

The Meaſure here 1s uſually divided into two equal Parts 
or Times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it 
may alſo be divided into fix Times, whereof the firſt two 
are beat down, and the third up ; then the next two down, 
and the laſt up; 7. e. each half of the Meaſure is beat like the 
{imple Triple, (on which Account it may be call'd the Com- 
Ford Triple); and becauſe it may be thus divided either 
into two or fix Times, (i. e. two Triples) tis call'd miæ d, 
and by ſame the Meaſure of fix Times, | | 


(232 


Signs are all ſuppos d fiery. See Sox. 


times twenty Shillings, vis. Tyipodio. 


poliſhing the Lapidaries, Goldſmiths, Copperſmitis, 


The third Species is the Comp, . 
nine „ or Mama le, try 
the firſt and laſt are little us'd ; ſome alſo iz * 
are never us d. | o add 5; abe 

This Meaſure is divided either into thr 
Times, whereof two are beat down and « ol Fam a 
third Part may be divided into three Time bor eich 
the ſimple Triple; on which Account it is cal and beat like 
of nine Times. the Meofur: 

The fourth Species is a Compound of the { 
containing twelve Crotchets, or Quavers, Fry pete 
mark d + 12, +2, to which ſome add in and be cli 
never us d; nor are the firſt and thi ˙ Wulch re 
the latter. = much uud eſpecially 

The Meaſure, here, may be divided into t 
beat one down, and one up; or each half ma be diy 
and beat as the ſecond Species, either by 40 e Civideg, 
which Caſe it will make in all twelve Timer po 
call'd the Meaſure of twelve Times, and hence js 

The French and Halian Authors make 3 oreat 
Species and Diviſions of Tyiple Time, unknown Any more 
unregarded by our F1g/ifh Muſicians, and dende at leaf 
* = We 1 upon here. TY 

ICATE Ratio, is the Ratio whi 
* _ See Cons, "EA: lich Cubes ker r 
his Ratio is to be diſtinguiſh'd from 77 : 
may be thus conceiv'd. nee” "NEO Ratio, 

In the Geometrical Proportionals 2, 4, 8, 16, 31; 2 
Ratio of the firſt Term (2) is to the third (8), D, "i 
of the firſt to the ſecond ; or as 4, the Square be 2 he 
plicate of x6, the Square of 4; fo the Ratio of 18 
the fourth Term, is Tyiplicate; or as 8, which is the Ch 
of 2; to 64, the Cube of 4.--- And this 77iplicate Ratio i 
compounded of all the preceding Ratio's. Haris. 

TRIPLICATIO, ; ee ene in Civil Law, is th 
ſame with Surjoinder in Common Law, See Sun jop 

TRIPLICFTY, among Aſtrologers, is the Divifon of t 
Signs, according to the Number of the Elements; each D. 
viſion conſiſting of three Signs. 

TRIPLICI TX, a Term — confounded with Tin. 
Aleks; tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two are very differen 

Ings. | | 
277 ict is only us'd with regard to the Sigts; ad 
Trine, on the contrary, with regard to the Planets, — The 
* of Tyiplicity are thoſe which are of the ſame Natur, 
and not thoſe which are in Trine-Aſpect.— Thus Iz, & 
gittary, and Aries are Signs of Trrplicity, becauſe tho 


wo Times, and 


RIPLOIDES, of the Greek, rere, a Surgeon" It 
ſtrument, with a three-fold Baſis, us d in the reſtoring gra 
Depreſſions of the Skull. See TRE ANUM. 

TRIPOD, or TRIP os, in Antiquity, a fam'd facred Set 
or Stool, ſupported by three Feet, whereon the Prieſts ad 
Sybils were plac'd to render Oracles. See Ogacts. 

Twas on the Tripos that the Gods inſpir d them vit 
that divine Fury and Enthuſiaſm, wnerewith they ver 
ſeiz d at the delivering their Predictions. See ExTar- 
SIASM. 2 

M. Sþanhein obſerves, that on Rowan Medals, the Tf 
expreſſes ſome Prieſthood, or ſacerdotal Dignity, -- A Nn. 
tod with a Crow and a Dolphin, is the Symbol of the Pin 
viri, deputed for the keeping of the Sybillin Oracles, and i 
the conſulting them on Chenin, : 

TRIPODIUM. --- In the Laws of Hem, I. occurs this ff 

ſage. In quibus vero cauſis triplicem ladam label, fr 6 
judicium Tripodii, i. e. & Solid. : The Meaning whereof i 
that as for a fnall Offence, or for a trivial Cauſe, the Fo 
poſition was twenty Shillings ; ſo for a great Offence ere 
was to be purg'd Th riplici Jada, the Compoſition was © 
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TRIPOLI, or Tairor v, call'd alſo Alena, 2 lin i 


Chalk, or white ſoft Stone, bordering a little on red, ud in 
Glaſs-grinders Works. See GL Ass, GRINDING Pous! 
ING, Oc. 5 wt 
Some imagine Tyipoli to be a common Stone, = 
calcin'd by the ſulphurous Exhalations which _ 55 
under the Mines Where it is found : Of theſe po 1 
are a Number in divers Parts of Europe, pane q 
Traly, where the 7ripoli is very good. Ochers tz 
Native Earth. 1 
TRIPPING is a Term in Heraldry. See M 10 of 4 
Tripping, in Heraldry, denotes the quick 0 1 
Sorts of Deer, and ſome other Creatures ep 
one Foot up, as it were on a Trot, gemdlage ul. 
TRIPTHONGUE, in Grammar, an Aſſem 6 41 80 
courſe of three Vowels in the ſame Syllable, as 
SYLLABLE. — 
wintilian, lib. I. cap. 6. aſſerts, that there _ un 
Syllable of three Vowels, but that one o un 


=! the two Hermes's or Mercuries, Kings © 
ot, who was cotemporary with Moſes. | 


gereateſt. 


„ iato a Conſonant: Sioppius aſſerts the con 1 mow 
| * may be in che Lane and. Greek, — 

only Languages Quintilian underſtood ;; tis certain there 
4 ſereral Languages in Enrope, wherein Triptbongues are 
1 Uſe. See DIF HTHONG. c 1 


TRIPTOTES, in Grammar, defeCtive Nouns, which 


have only three Caſes. See CASE. 


duch are the Words Tantundem, Tantandem, Tantidem, 
and Sor dis, Sordem, Sorade. ; | 
The Word is compounded of Tees, three, and om, Caſe. 
TRIREME, TRIRRMuIs, in Antiquity, a Galley with 
tee Ranks of Oars on a Side. See GALLEY. 
TRIS-Diapaſor, in Muſic, a Concord, otherwiſe call'd a 
Triple Eighth or F ifteenth. See ConcoRD, 

TRISACRAMENTALES, TR Iss ACR AMENTARIANS, 


th 


{ an Appellation given to a Sect in Religion, who admit of 


three Sacraments, and no more. See SACRAMENT, 

There have been ſeveral Zriſacramentarians among the 
Proteſtants, who allow'd of Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, and 
Abſolution, for Sacraments. --- The Exgliſb are often miſre- 
preſented by Foreigners as Triſacramentarians, from an Opi- 


nion that they allow Ordination a Sacrament. See Oxpi- 


rio. ; 
= TRISAGION, or TRISA un, in Church Hiſtory, a 


Hymn, wherein the Word holy is repeated three Times. See 


1 yMN, 


The proper Triſagion is thoſe Words huly, boly, holy, Tord 


God of Hoſts, which we read in Iſaiah vi. 3. and in the Apo- 


lypſe. | er 7 
8 om theſe Words, the Church form'd another Tyiſagion, 


£1} which is rehears'd in Latin and Greek, in the reſpective 
Churches, to this Effect: Holy God, holy Fort, holy Im- 


mortal ! habe Mercy ti pon tis. | 

Petrus Fullenſis to this Triſagion added, Thott wwho aſt 
erucify'd for us, have Mercy upon us: Thus attributing the 
Paſſion not to the Son alone, but to all the three Perſons of 


che 77iniry, and pronouncing Anathema to all ſuch as would 
bot ſay the ſame. | 


The Uſe of this latter Z74/agion, (exclufive of the Additi- 
on of Fullenſis) began in the Church of Conſtantinople, from 
whence it paſs'd into the other Churches of the Eaſt, and 
afterwards into thoſe of the Welt, --- Damaſcenus, Codin, 
Balſamon, and others, " it was in the Time of the Patri- 


WS arch Procius that it was firſt introduc'd, and on the follow- 


ing Occaſion: There being a violent Earthquake in the 35th 
Year of the younger 7 keodoſius, the Patriarch made a grand 
Proceſſion, wherein, for ſeveral Hours together, was ſung 
the Kyrie Eleiſon, Lord have Mercy upon us. While this 


vas in Hand, a Child was taken up into the Air, where, it 


ſeems, he heard the Angels a finging the Tyiſagion juſt men- 


| | tion'd, He return'd ſoon after, and told what he had heard: 


Yn which they began to fing that Hymn, and the more 
willingly too, as they attributed the Troubles they were then 
under to the Blaſphemiies which the Hereticks of Conſtan- 
tinople utter'd againſt the Son. Aſclepiades, Cearenns, Pope 
Filix, Nicephorus, &c. relate the ſame Story. 


5 Petrus Fullenſis, Patriarch of Antioch, and a zealous Par- 

tian of Neſtorius, endeavour'd to corrupt the Hymn, by add- 

ing, who ſuffers for us; but in vain: It ſtill ſubſiſts in its 

RS primitive Purity, both in the Larin, Grech, Ethiopic, and 
= Moſarabic Offices. See PATR1PASSIONS. | 


The Word is compounded of the Greek, vd, three, and 
f] holy, . 
ITRISECTION, or 'Tx1ssz.cT10n, a dividing of a Thing 
into three, See N1ivision, SECTION, c. a 

The Term is chiefly us'd in Geometry, for the Divifion of 
an Angle into three equal Parts. See ANGLE. | 

The Triſection of an Angle geometrically, is one of thoſe 


eat Problems, whoſe Solution has been ſo much ſought by 


Mathematicians for theſe two thouſand Years ; being, in this 


* reſpe&, on a Footing with the Quadrature of the Circle, and 


the Duplicate of the Cube Angle. See ProBLEM. + 
Several late Authors have wrote of the Tyiſection of the 
Angle, and pretend to have found out the Demonſtration 


W thereof ; but they have all committed Paralogiſms. See 
Axetx. 


TRISMEGISTUS, an Epither or Surname given to wet 
Hebes, in 


Mercury, or Hermes Triſmegiſtus, is the latter of the two; 


Z | the former having reign'd about the Time of the Deluge. --- 


They are both of them repreſented as Authors of many Arts 


and Inſtitutions of the Egyptians. See HERMETIC., 


The Word is form'd from pls, thrice, and wysC-, 


TRISOLY MPIONICES, among the Ancients, a Perſon 
who .had thrice bore away the Prize at the Olympic Games, 
See OLymeic. | | 

„The Triſolympionices, or Triſolympionicks. had great Pri- 
Fo and Honours allow'd them. Statues were erected to 
dem, of the Kind call'd Tonice, which were modell'd to the 

ze and Form of their Perſons; See STATUE; 
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They were exempted from all Charges and Incumbrances, 
and could never be mark d with Infamy. 7 
The Word is compos'd' of Tyex, tres, three, Oxvume, 0- 
lympic Games, and yin, Victory. 18 * 
 'TRISOS, of the Greek "6 a Convulſion of the Mul- 


Ih 


cles of the Temples, cauſing the Teeth to gnaſh. See Con- 
VULSION, c. | | 
* TRISPAST, Txz1svasToNn, in Mechanicks, a Machine 
er three Pullies; or an Aſſemblage of three Pullies. See 

Wr . 

The Triſpaſion is a Species of Polyſpaſton. Sve PoLvs- 
ASTON. | 8 

2 Word is compounded of vgs, three, and re, 
Iraroc. ; 

TRISTRIS, Taisris, and Trz1srTa, in our old Law- 
Books, is an Immunity, whereby a Man is excus'd-from at- 
tending on the Lord of a Foreſt, when he is diſpos'd to 
chaſe within the Foreſt ; and is alſo not compell'd to hold a 
Dog, follow the Chaſe, nor ſtand at a Place appointed, which 
otherwiſe he might be under Pain of Amercement. Maut. 
ſmt quiet, Oc. de Chevagio, Londepenny, Buckſtol & Triſtri, 
de omnibus Miſericordiis, &c. Privileg. de Semplingham. 

TRISYLLABLE, or TRISSVLLABLE, in Grammar, a 
Word conſiſting but of three Syllables. See Won p and SYL- 
L ABL k. 

TRITE, in Muſic, the third mufical Chord. See Cnor p 
and DI ARA MM. i 

TRITHEISM, the Opinion of the Tyitheiſis, or the He- 
reſy of believing three Gods. See Gop and TRINITV. 

Tritbeiſin conſiſts in admitting not only of three Perſons 
in the Godhead; but of three Subſtances, three Eſſences or 
— and three Gods. See PERSON, HxPOSTAsIs, 

. | 
Several People out of Fear of giving into Tritheiſm have 
become Sabellians; and ſeveral others to avoid Sabellianiſm, 
have commenc'd Zritheiſts; fo delicate and ſubtle is the Me- 
dium. See SABELLIAN, | 

In the famous Controverſy between Dr. Su and Dr. 
Sherlock, the firſt is judg'd to have run into Sabellianiſm, by 
a too rigorous aſſerting of the Unity of the Godhead ; and 
— latter into Trirheiſm, by a too abſolute maintaining the 
Lriniſy. of | 

2 the Grammarian, ſurnam'd Yhhilqponus, Lover of 
Labour, is held the Author of the Sect of the Tritheiſts, 
under the Emperor Phocas ; at leaſt it appears he was a zea- 
lous Advocate thereof. Leontius and Georgins Piſizes wrote 
againſt him. . 8 

TRITON, in Poetry, a Sea Demi-God, held by the An- 
cients to be an Officer or Trumpeter of Neprune, attending 
on him, and carrying his Orders and Commands from Sea to 
Sea. See Gov. Tn | | 1 
The Poets and Painters repreſent him as half Man, half 
Fiſh, terminating in a Dolphin's Tail, and bearing in one 
Hand a Sea-ſhell, which ſerv'd as a Trumpet. 

Some of the Ancients make him the Son of Neptune, and 
the Nymph Salacia ; Heſioa of Neptune and Amphitrite; 
Neumenius in his Book 4e Piſcationibus, makes him the Son 
of Ocean and Tethys; and Lycophron the Son of Neptune. 

But tho Heſiod, and the Mythologiſts, only ſpeak of one 
Triton, yet the Poets have imagin'd ſeveral; giving ſome of 
them for Trumpeters to all the Sea- Gods, particularly to Nep- 
tune and Venus: accordingly they were frequently introduc'd 
on the ancient 'Theatres, and in the Naumachia, 

In effect, the Tyitous not only officiated as 'Trumpeters in 
Neptune's Retinue ; but were alſo ſuppos'd to draw his Cha- 
riot, i. e. the Sea-ſhell wherein he rode over the Waters, as 
we find in Virgil Æneid X. 269. Ovid Metam. I. 3 33. and on 
a Medal of Gaudiuss. | | 


The Fable of the Tritons, no doubt, took its Riſe from 


Sea or Mer-men.; for that there are ſuch Things as Sea-men, 
would ſeem a Thing ſcarce to be doubted, after what we 
have ſaid under the Article Mgzra-mazg. | | | 

The Poets ordinarily attribute to Triton the Office of calm- 
ing the Waves, and of making Tempeſts ceaſe. --- Thus in 
the iſt of the Meramorphoſes we read, that Neprune deſiring 
to recal the Waters of the Deluge, commanded Tri. to 
ſound his Trumpet, at the Noiſe whereof the Water all 
9 | | 

TRITONE, Textron, in Muſic, a falſe Concord, conſiſt- 
ing of three Tones, or a greater Third, and a greater Tone. 
See ConcoRD. | 5 
Its Ratio, or Proportion in Numbers, is of 35 to 32. In 
dividing the Octave, we find, on one Side, the falſe Fifth, 
and the Tyitone on the other. See Oc rAvx. 

The Tritone is a kind of redundant Third, conſiſting of 
three Tones, whence its Name; or, more properly, of two 
Tones, with a greater Semitone, and a leſſer, as of ut to fa, 
of fa to ſi, dc — But it is not, as many imagine, a greater 
Fourth; for the Fourth is a perſect Interval, which does not 
admit ot any Majority or Minority: Nor muſt the Tyitone 


be confounded with the falſe Fifth; for the Tritone only 


comprehends four Degrees, vis. ut, re, mi, fa, whereas the 
F81fC) ſalſe 
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falſe Fifth comprehends Five, vis. fa, ſol, 7a, ſi, ut; beſides, 
that among the Six Semitones, which compoſe- the Z7ritone 
chromatically, there are three greater and three leſſer; 
whereas among the Six Semitones, which compoſe the falſe 
Fifth, there are only two leſſer, and four greater. See 
THIRD, Four'rn, FirTn, Sc. 6 , 

TRITURATION, in Pharmacy, Grinding; the Act of 
reducing a ſolid Body into a ſubtile Poder; call'd alſo 

Levigation, Pulverifation, &c. See PowWDER, LEvica- 
T1ON, Oc. | X 

The Jituration of Woods, Barks, Minerals, and other 
hard and dry Bodies, is perform'd in Metalline Mortars. 

The ſame Term is alſo applied to the comminuting, bruiſing 
and dividing of humid Matters, into little Parts: — The Tri- 
ruratiom of moiſt Bodies is perform'd in Marble, or Stone 
Mortars, with Peſtles of Wood, Glaſs, Ivory, &c. 

The Word is fortn'd from tri and tero, I wear. 

Tyituration, Buerhaave obſerves, has a wonderful Force 
to diſſolve ſome Bodies, and will render them as fluid, 
as if they were fuſed by the Fire, ---- Thus if you grind the 
Powder of Myrrh, and Salt of Tartar together, they will 
diſſolve each other. By rubbing new and bright Filings of 
Iron in a Mortar, with double their Weight of clean Sulphur, 
the Iron will be diſſolved, ſo as by diluting it with Water to 
afford the Vitriolum Martis. Sce.Iron and VITRIOX. 

Gold long ground in a Mortar, with Salt of Tartar, will 

ield a kind of Tincture; and rubbed with Mercury, in a 
Mortar of Glaſs, it entirely diſſolves into a Purple Liquor, 
and becomes a moſt powerful Medicine. 

Dr. Langelotte has wrote a curious Treatiſe of the great 
Effects of Trituration in Chymiſtry ; and deſcribes a pe- 
culiar Way he employed to grind Gold, whereby he could 
render it as fluid as the Fire does, and make an Aurum Po- 
tabile, by the bare Motion of a Mill. See GoLy and PoTABLE. 

That Author, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, mentions 
his way of grinding Gold, and deſcribes two Engines, or 
Philoſophical Mills tor the Purpoſe, with one of which, in 
the Space of Fourteen natural Days, he reduced a Leaf of 
Gold to a dusky Powder, and putting it into a ſhallow Re- 
tort placed in a Sand Heat, he thence obtained, by gradually 
increaſing the Fire and giving a ſtrong one at laſt, a few very 
red Drops, which, digeſted per ſe, or with tartarized Spirit 
of Wine, afforded a pure and genuine Aurum Potabile. 

The Succeſs of this Operation, the Doctor attributes, in 4 

reat meaſure, to the Salt of the Air, which in grinding, 
plentifully mixes and unites itſelf with the Gold, 

TxirvRATION, in Medicine, is uſed for the Action of 
the Stomach, on the Food. See STomacn, &c. 

Some Phyſicians have maintain'd, that Digeſtion was per- 
form'd by Tyituration, and not by Fermentation, i. e. that 

all the Stomach does, is to grind and comminute the Food in- 
to ſmaller Parts to fit it for Nutrition, without any other 
Alteration therein. See the Article DiG6xsr1on, where the 
Doctrine is laid down at large. 

This Syſtem was much talk'd of ſome Years ago, being 
countenanced by Dr. Pitcairn, and others; but ſeems now 
much declined. | 

The Doctrine of Trituration is not new : --- Priſiſtratus 
maintain'd it in all its Latitude many Ages ago; and the 
Moderns have only revived it. 

It was firſt broach'd in the Time of Hippocrates, that is, in 
a Time when Anatomy was but little known; and 'twas this 

that render'd it current. ---- An Opinion was entertain'd by 
Tome Phyficians of thoſe Times, that the Stomach was only 
the Receptacle of the ſolid or dry Foods ; that thoſe Foods, 
after having been diluted, and broke in the Mouth, were again 
broke more perfectly in the Stomach, and by this means alone 
were converted into Chyle : but that the Drink, by reaſon 
of its Liquidity, not being ſubject to be broken, went to 
the Lungs, and not the Stomach, where, by reaſon of its 
abundance, it would rather have prejudiced the Digeſtion 


than have aided it. 

Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth Book of Diſeaſes, 
ſtood up ftrenuouily againſt an Opinion fo viſibly contrary 
to Reaſon and Experience; and he informs us, That if he 

ave himſelf this Trouble, *twas becauſe the Error had 
already got a good number of Partizans. It could not ſtand 
long againſt the Reaſons of Hipocrares ; and its Defeat was 
followed by the intire Ruin of the Syſtem of Tyituration, 

which had its Foundation thereon. 2 

But Erififratus retrieved it again; and the Doctrine, 
after having been ſupported for ſome time, fell anew into 
Oblivion; whence ſome late Authors have in vain endea- 
vour'd to recover it. 

TRIUMPH, Tx1vmenvs, a Ceremony or Solemnity, 
practiſed among the ancient Romans, to do Honour to a 
victorious General, by affording him a magnificent Entry 
into their City. | 

The Triumph was the moſt pompous Spectacle known 
among the Ancients: Authors uſually attribute its Invention to 


Bacchus ; and tell us, that he firſt triumph upon the Con- 
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queſt of the Judies; and was | 
among the — wilt 7 


The Triumph was of two 


Slaves, Sc. This they call 
Sacrifices offer d herein, __ Sheep. wo. 
The greater Triumph, call'd alſo Curyt;; and. ff. 


Enemy; 
5 


Triumph, was decreed by the 8 l ph, J 
the conquering of a nile or wining © f ' - 
The Order and Oeconomy of dual Battle 


4 the 77i As: 
— The General having diſpatch'q 3 ch Ta > 
Nog 0 


his Succeſs, the Senate met in Hehn T 

Letters: - This done, they ſent rape Tauve to read hi 
with Orders for him to return, and to b ne of Lupen 
Troops along with him. When he was aria Us ihr 
the General and - principal Officers took 0 1 ue cn, 
of the Victory; and the Day of Triumph ath of the Trut 

The Day being arrived, the Senate went w Xa: 
queror without the Gate call'd Capena or T MERT te Cop 
march'd.in order before him to the Capitol on . 
clad, in a Purple Robe Embroider'd with Fi 5 cl 
ting forth his glorious Atchievements : His Bak; boar © 
with Pearl, . he wore a Crown; which at feos, DENY 
but afterwards, Gold : One Hand bore a La Bln 
the other a Truncheon. He was drawn in 40 ay ind 
adorn'd with Ivory and Plates of Gold, drawn uf rus 
white Horſes, though ſometimes by other Aung . 

eg , other Animals; 2g th 
of Pompey, when he rriumplyd over Africa, b E. 4 
that of Mark Anthony, by Lions ; that of 2 1 Ne 
Tygers ; that of Aureliam, by Deer; that of Ne my 
wy 7g 3-9 Mares, Cc. 5 "ro by Hee 
t his Feet were his Children, 
Chariot Horſes. ---- *Tis added, that 
was behind him, to remind him, 
theſe Honours were Tranſitory, 
from the Severity of the Laws, 
_ 

The Cavalcade was led up by the Mufi id 
Crowns on their Heads : 2 . came way obs. 
wherein were Plans of the Cities and Countries ſubdued to 
in Relievo : They were followed by the Spoils taken fron 
the Enemy, their Horſes, Arms, Gold, Silver, Machine 
Tents, Sc. After theſe came the Kings, Princes px Genenh 
ſubdued, loaden with Chains, and followed by Mimicks ard 
Buffoons, who inſulted over their Misfortunes. ---- Next cane 
— — of the conquering Troops, with Crowns on thei 

eads, | | 

Then appear d the 7riumphal Chariot; before which wit 
ps d, they all along firew'd Flowers; the Muſic playdin 

raiſe of the Conqueror amidft the loud Acclamations of the 
People, crying Io Triumphe. 

he Chariot was follow'd by the Senate clad in whit 
Robes, and the Senate by ſuch Citizens as had been fetat 
Liberty or Ranſom d. | 

The Proceſſion was cloſed by the Sacrificers, and thi 
2 and Utenſils, with a white Ox led along for the chef 

ictim. | 

In this Order they proceeded through the friumplul Gate 
22 the Via Sacra to the Capitol, were the Victims vere 

ain. 

In the mean time, all the Temples were open; and al tt 
Altars loaden with Offerings and Incenſe; Games and Com- 
bats were celebrated in the public Places, and Rejoycings # 
pear'd every where. 

What was horrible amidſt all this Mirth, was, that the 
Captives, when arrived at the Forum, were led back t 
Priſon and Strangled ; it being a Point of Religion vita 
them, not to touch the Victims till they had taken ful 
Revenge of their Enemies. The Rites and Sacritices die, 
the 7711mpher treated the People in the Capitol, under ts 
Porticos, and ſometimes in Hercnles's Temple. 

TRIUMPHAL Crown or Garland. See CRovN. 

It is ſaid to have been taken from Apo//o's crowning Wy 
Head with a Laurel, after killing the De/phick Serpent - 
5 1 as much efteem'd by the Romans, as if it he 

TRIUMVIR, one of three Perſons who govern abſolutely 
and with equal Authority in a State. 

The Word is little uſed but in the Roman Hiltory. (4 ; 
Craſſus and Pompey were the firſt Zr11muirs, .. the . | 
who divided the Government of the Republic among 
See TRIUMVIRATE. 1 

There were alſo other Officers, call d Tini of 
viri; as the Triumviri Capitales, created in the - Fi: 
Rome 463, to take Care of Priſoners, and look to 85 
ecution of Criminals. 

Triumviri Monetales, who were Mag 
ſame time, to look to the Coinage of the VIRL- 
that Mark Mill extant on many ancient Coins, II * 
Theſe Officers were very conſiderable, and choſen 1 


or, ſometimes, on 

the public * 
from Time to Time, th 
and wou 'd not ſcreen hin 
if he ſhould ever be found 


iſtrates created a 
the Money 3" 


T R O 


4 Dirsction of the caſting and ſtriking of Gold, Silver 


There were alſo ---- Triumviri Zibus reficiendis, Officers 
inted to look to the Reparation of Temples. —- Triumviri 
1725 Jeducendis, for the conducting and ſettling of Colonies. 
Ffiumvirs for the raifing of Troops. Nocturnal Tri- 
” viri, to prevent or extinguiſh Fires. — Triumvirs to re- 
riew the Forces, Cc. _ 
In the Acilian Family, we read of one M. Acilius IIIVIR 
VALETU. that is, 7710mvir of Health, or a Magiſtrate of 
Health. M. Spanherm takes him to have been a Com- 
miſſioner eſtabliſh'd to perform Sacrifice to the Gods of 
Health, to Dedicate their Temples, c. ; 
= 0nfphriws and Vaillant read Triumvir Valetudinis; Patin, 
imvir Valetudinarius; but M. Spanhein, with much 
ore Reaſon, reads Triumvir Valetudo; in like manner, as on 
SE . Medal of the Aquittan Family, we read IIIVIR VIRT US, 
I ſignifying, that one M. Aquilius had been made Triumvir, to 
W ccpair the Temple of Virtue, and Acilius, that of Health. 
TRIUMVIR ATE, an abſolute Government adminiſter'd 
bo three Perſons, with equal Authority. See TRIUMVII. 
I here were two famous 7 riumvirates at Rome, --- Pompen, 
CcChlar and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus, Mark 
= /::0:y and 2 the ſecond. 

= This latter Triumviratè gave the laſt Blow to the Liberty 
of the Republic. Auguſtus having vanquiſh'd Lepidus and 
intbony, the Zriumvirate ſunk into a Monarchy. See 
= MoxNARCHY. 

TRIUNE, 4. 4. tres in Uno, Three in one, a Term ſome- 
times applied to God, to expreſs the Unity of the God-head, 
ina Trinity of Perſons. See TRINITx. 

TROCHAIC, TRochAIcus, in the Latin Poetry, a kind 
of Verſe conſiſting of Zrochees ; or wherein that Foot pre- 
dominates ; as the {ambic's do in the Iambic. See IA BI 


and TrOcHEE. 


EO nr RENDER — 


The XVIIIch Ode of the II. Book of Horace's Odes, con- 


| : ſilts of Strophes of two Verſes, the firſt whereof is Zyochaic 
WE Dimctre Catalectic; i. e. Trochaic, compoſed of three 
Jrochees, beſides a Syllable at the End. | 


Non ebur neque Aureum ------- 
TLargioria flagito. 


== TROCHANTER, in Anatomy, a Name given to two 
Apophyſes ſituate in the upper Part of the Thigh-bone. See 

= Arornavss. 

T̃hbe largeſt, which is above, is call'd the great Trochanter ; 
and the ſmaller, beneath, the /eſ5 Zrochanter, See FEMUR. 
= The Word literally ſignifies Rotator or Roller, from. the 
Wh Greek, rende, roro, I run, I turn round. — That Appella- 
| tion was given to thoſe Apophyſes, by reaſon they receive the 
Lendons of moſt of the Muſcles of the Thigh, amongſt 

= which are the Obturators which move it round. See OpTvu- 
RATOR. 
= TROCHEE, Trocnzvs, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, 
W 4 kind of Foot, conſiſting of two 'Syllables, the firſt long, 

Sy R latter ſhort --- Such are the Words vade and muſa. See 

Poor. 

The Trochee is the Reverſe of the Iambus; and has a juſt 
oontrary Effect; the latter being light and ſprightly, and the 

BE former weak and languid, as all thoſe Meaſures are, which 

move from a long to a ſhort Syllable. See [amsic, 

Some call the Tyochee, the Choree, Choreus, becauſe proper 
for Songs and Dances. 

= TkOCHE, Tzxocniscus, in Pharmacy, a Form of Medi- 
ene, made to be held in the Mouth to diſſolve. 

The 7rche is properly a dry Compoſition, the chief In- 

eredients whereof, after having been brought into a very ſub- 

ile Powder, are incorporated with ſome proper Liquor, as 

Wd:iti1'd Waters, Wine, Vinegar or Mucilages ; and reduced 

io a Maſs, which is moulded into little Cakes or Balls of any 

om, at Pleaſure, and dried in the Air far from the Fire. 

_ There are Tyoches of various Kinds, and for various Inten- 

EI "Wy as Purgative, Alterative, Aperitive, Corroborative, 

ec. 

ein Authors call them Paſtilli, Rotulæ, Placentule, 

es and Orbiculi ; and the Engliſh, frequently, Lozenges. 

Ide chief Tioches are of Agaric, Liquorice, Nutmeg, 

. Bade. 1 Capers, Myrrh, Roſes, Camphor, Squillæ, 

1 pers, Oc. 

1 Thoſe of ee. are call'd Troches of Alhandal, 

om the gabs, who call Coloquintida, Handal. 
£ | TROCHILUS, TROchILE, in Architecture, a large 

4 ollow Member, whoſe Cavity is compoſed of two Arches ; 

WP uch is that HKI, Tab. Architect. Fig. 13. 

; The Trochilus is uſually call'd by the Modern Architects, 

See Scori; and by our Eugliſo Workmen, Caſe- 
See CasEMEN T. 


IROCHTIT , or TxocHIT ES, in natural Hiſtory, a kind 
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of figur'd foſſil Stones, reſembling Plants; vulgarly call d 
St. Cutberd's Beads. See Foss 11 — SToNR. oy "74 
They are uſually of an opake, dark Colour, break like 


Flint, poliſh'd and ſhining, and are eafily diffoly'd in Vinegar. 


--- Their Pigure is generally Cylindrical, ſometimes a little 
Tapering, the Circumference ſmooth, and both the flat Sides 
cover'd with fine Radii drawn from a certain Hole in the 
1 to the Circumference. See Tab. Natural Hiſtory, 
ig. 12. 

Iwo or three or more of theſe Tyochitæ joyn'd together, 
conſtitute what the Naturaliſts call an Eutrochos. See Ex- 
TROCHOS, | 

The Trochitæ, or ſingle Joints, are ſo ſet together, that 
the Rays of one enter into Furrows in the other, as in the 
Sutures of the Skull. --- They are found in great Plenty in 
the Bodies of the Rocks at Yraunghton and Stock, two Villages 
in Craven, at all Depths under Ground; in Mendip Hills, Gc. 
ſometimes only ſprinkled here and there, and ſometimes in 
large Strata or Beds of all Magnitudes, from the Size of the 
ſmalleſt Pin, to two Inches about. 

They are generally found ramous or branchy, larger 
Branches ariſing from the Stem, or Cylinder, and ſmaller from 
theſe. The Branches being deeply inſerted into the Stem, 
the tearing them off leaves great Holes therein. 

Dr. Liſter has diſcover'd a ſort of little Fragments among 
them, which he takes to have been the Apices of the Plants; 24 
another Sort, which he ſuppoſes to have been the Roots.. In 


effect, the Tyochitæ are generally allow'd to be the Bodies of 


Rock-Plants, ſuch as Coral is. See Rock-Plant. | 

Mr. Beaumont in the Ne, Tranſactious, aſſures 
us, he has found that all the Cliffs in ſome Mines, are made 
up of theſe Stone plants, ſome whereof have been converted 
into Lime. ſtone Rocks, while in their tender Growth; while 
others becoming Spar, compoſe Bodies of that Subſtance; 
and conſidering that all the Cliffs for a very large Cireum- 
ference in ſome Places, conſiſt wholly of theſe Plants; we 
may ſay, there have been, and, in all probability, ſtill are whole 
Fields or Foreſts o theſe under Ground, as there are of Coral 
in the Red Sea. Sce Cox AL. | 

In the Courſes between the Cliffs, are found of theſe Plants 
at all Stagesand Degrees of Maturity, growing up in the gritty 
Clay, and rooted in the rake mold Stones, many of them of 
the Form and Dimenfions of a Tobacco. pipe, ſome yet crude 
or raw Clay, others of the Conſiſtence of Lime ſtone, others 
{till harder, with the evident Beginnings of Circles and Su- 
tures; and others full grown, and become perfect Spar, which 
is their Point of Maturity. See 8p AR. EE, 

The Pith continues {till white and ſoft ; as the whole Plant, 


no doubt, was at firſt ; and is continually refreſhed by the mi- 


neral Streams and Moiſture which have free Acceſs to it through 
Five hollow Slits or Feet in the figured Roots, or through 
the Maſs of Clay uſually lying under the plain Roots. 

Nor can it be denied, but theſe Stone-plants have true Life 
and Growth. --- In the Curioſity of their Make, they may 
vie with moſt of the Vegetable Kingdom, and are ſhaped and 
formed like them, having Stem, Branches, Roots, an inward 


Pith, as likewiſe Joints and Runnings in their Girt, and 


ſometimes Cells to ſupply the Place of Veins and Fibres : 
Why, then, mayn't they be allowed as proper Vegetations, 
as other Plants? | | 

Indeed 'tis highly probable, theſe Rock- plants are Tapides 
ſui Generis, and not parts of Animals or Plants petrificd, as 
many Authors have imagined. --- If the figured Roots, where- 
on they ſometimes grow, give any Suſpicion they might have 
belong d to an Animal, particularly a Species of the Stella 
Arboreſcens ; the Trunks clearly evince the contrary, and 
can never be look'd on as Parts of an Animal : nor are they 
reducible to any known Species of Vegetables. Mr. Beau 
mont tells us, he has by him above 20 different Species of 
Trochites, all of them wonderfully regular, and not to be 
parallelled by any Vegetable he knows of in Nature: and 
tis inconceivable how ſo many Species diffuſed through 
many Parts of the Earth, ſhould come to be loſt. Ste 
PLANT, PETRIFAcTion, Cox Nu Ammonis, Ec. 

TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical Powers, uſually 
call'd a Pulley. See Purity. 

Hence the Cavity in the Bone of the Arm or Shoulder, 
whereinto, when the Arm is ſtretched forth, the Proceſs of 
the undermoſt and lefler of the long Bones of the Cubitus 
enters, is alſo called Zrochlea, See Cußirus, Ec. 

TROCHLEARES, in Anatomy, a Name given the 
oblique Muſcles of the Eye, becauſe ſerving to pull the 
Eye obliquely upwards or downwards, as if it turn'd like a 
Pulley. See OBr1qQuvs and Exxk. 

TROCHOID, Trocnorpes, in Geometry, a Curve, 
whoſe Geneſis may be thus conceived. --- If a Wheel or Circle 
be moved with a two-fold Motion at the ſame time, the one 
in a right Line, and the other circularly about its Centre; and 
theſe two Motiens be equal, i. e. deſcribe two equal Lines in 
the ſame Time : And if in the Radius, which at the begin. 
ning of the Motion, reaches from the Centre of the Wheel, or 
the firſt Point of the Line which deſcribes the Circumference; 


If, 
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If, I fay, in this Radius a Point be taken any where except in 
the Centre, this Point will deſcribe a Curve, one Part where- 

of will be below the Line deſcribed by the Centre, and the 
other aboye it. -- This Line, thus defcribed by the Point 
taken in the Radius, is call'd the Tyochoid. | 

The right Line which joyns the two Extremities of the 
Trochoia, and which is either the Path the Wheel makes, or 
a Line paraltel to that Path, is call'd the Baſe of rhe Tri- 

. chotd. | 

The Axis of the Trechoid, is the Diameter of the Wheel, 
perpendicular to the Baſe in the middle of the Motion ; or 
that Part of the Radius between the Tyochoid and its Baſe. 
— The Point wherein the Axis is cut into two Parts by the 
Line deſcribed by the Centre of the Wheel, is call'd the 
Centre of the Trochoid ; the uppermoſt Point of the Axis, 
the Vertex of the Trochoid ; and the Plane, comprehended 
between the Tyochoid and its Baſe, the Trochoidal Space. 

The Trochoid is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call the 
Cycloid ; the Properties, Sc. whereof, ſee under the Article 
CycLo1D. | | | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, 2e x, Wheel, and 
O-, Form. 

TROGLODYTES, TgocTODPYTx, in the ancient Geo- 
graphy, a People of Æthiopia, ſaid to have lived in Caves 
under Ground, | 

Pomp. Meta gives a ſtrange Account of them. He ſays 
they did not ſo properly ſpeak as ſhriek ; that they liv'd on 
Serpents, Oc. | | | 

= Tea calls them Ichthyophagi. Montanus takes them to 
be the ſame with thoſe call'd in Scripture Ghanamim, Pin- 
tianus in Strabo, will have them wrote without the J, Tyogo- 
Ait. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, rewyan, Ca verna. 

TrocropyTEs are alſo ſpoke of as a Sect of Fewiſh 
Idolaters. See SECT. 

The Prophet Ezekzet relates, cap. viii. v. 8. 9. 10, c. 
that God, among other Abominations of the Maelites which 
he ſet before him, ſhew'd him ſeventy old Men, who with 
their Cenſers in their Hands, adored ſecretly, all kinds of 
Animals and Reptiles painted on the Wall. 

Philaſtrius on this Viſion of the Prophet, eres theſe Idola- 
ters into a Sect of Mraelites, who, hiding themſelves under 
Ground and in Caves, adored all kinds of Idols: And the 
Editor of Pyilaſtrius calls this Sect Trog/oaytes, from Tpdyay, 
a Cave, and , I penetrate, as believing, on the Credit of 
Philaſtrins, that thoſe of this Se& hid themſelves in Caves. 

And yet the Prophet plainly ſhews, that it was in ſecret 
Parts of their Houſes, and not in ſubterraneous Caverns, that 
theſe 30 Hraelites [dolatrized. | 

The Word Treg/odyres, then, is feign'd ; fo is the Sect. 

TROIA or Trojan Games, Ludi Trojan, were 
Games inſtituted by Aſcanius, Son of Aneas; and which 
afterwards paſs'd to the Romans, and were celebrated in the 
Circus by the Youth of Roe. See Gamzs and Circus. 

One of the Number who preſided over the Solemnity, was 
call'd the Princeps quventutis; and was always of one of 
the firſt Families in Rome. See Prince. N 

At firſt, tis ſuppoſed, they only engaged on Foot and on 
Horſeback ; becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes theſe Games in the 
FEneiad. lib. V. only ſpeaks of Horſes and Cavaliers, without any 
mention of Bigæ and Quadrigæ, which were not in Uſe at 
Rome, till long after Aſcanins. --- And yet Dion, ſpeaking of 
Czſar's Games, ſays, the Youth there combated in Chariots : 
But tis thought by ſome, that theſe were not the Tro0jar: 
Games, but Courſes and Combats of a different Kind, proper 
for voung People of a more advanced Age. 

TROLLING, among Anglers. --- Zo Troll, is to fiſh for 

Pikes with a Rod, whoſe Line runs on a Reel. See Pike- 
Fi$SHING. 
TRONCHONNE & zemembree, in Heraldry, denotes a 
Croſs or other Thing cut in Pieces and diſmembred, yet ſo as 
all the Pieces keep up the Form of a Croſs, though ſet ata 
{mall Diſtance from one another. See CRoss. 

TRONAGE, Tzoxacrvum, an ancient Cuſtom or Toll 
pay'd for the weighing of Wooll. 

The Word comes from Tyona, an old Name for a Beam 
to weigh withal. Hence 

TRONATOR, an Officer of the City of London, whoſe 
Buſineſs it was to weigh the Wooll brought into that City. 

TRONE-Weight, was the ſame with what we now call 
Trov-weight, See WEicnr. . 

TROOP of Horſe, is a ſmall Body of Horſe, under the 
Command of a Captain!; anſwering to a Company of Foot. 
Sce Company and CAPTAIN. | FEY 

Independant Troop, is a Troop that is not imbodied with, 
or joined to any Regiment. See RxGIiMENT, GuarD, £5. 

To beat the Troop, is the ſecond Beat of a Drum, where- 
by the Foot are advertis'd to march. See DRUx. 
 TROPE, TRropvs, in Rhetoric, 4 kind of Figure of 
Speech, whereby a Word or Diction is changed from its 
Proper and natural Signification into another, with ſome 
Advantage, See FiouRE. 
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eminent Part of the conquer'd Province, 


TIA. 
IT ROPICKS, TRrozpict, in Aſtronomy; 


greateſt Receſs from the Equator towards the ST 


As, when we fay an A., for a us; 
War, for a great Captain, to r Tunthie 
or a fruitleſs Undertaking. Blacker wy. 
This Change of Senſe is never to be yy 
gl ves a Force and Dignity, or renders ny; Mt Were it 
gnificant, weighty and graceful, e Diſco Wore 
'Tis call'd Zrope, from the Greek, 55 | 
change, in regard the Words are here CNY | tur, 
Things they properly import, to others which g. from the 
port indirectiy; and that Topes only fignif © ©) only in 
are applied to by reaſon of the Connexion ind > [hin they 
Things have with thoſe others, whole pr elationthos 
are. Proper Nanes tkry 
This Change or Inverſion is perfornva va. 
chiefly Four ; whence ariſe fo AH. n Ways; but 
Metaphora, Metonymia, Synechabchę and Ironia 1 17 
of, ſee under the proper Articles, Mzrapyo each where, 
my 1 We. RA, Mrront. 
ome Authors confound the Term J 
but they are very different Things. 3 Fym; 
F. Je Colonia, &c. make Figure, the Genus, ar 7 1 
Species; defining Figure to be any Ornament in Die N 
whereby it is raiſed above the common Lan * 
Trope to be that peculiar kind of Ornament d 
ſiſts in the Change of r Senſe, S © nn 
But Voſſius makes Trope and Figure to be +, | 
and 4 cy hw Thin = defining Trop pon okay 
of the Senſe, Sc. And Figure, to be any Ornament : 
what becomes ſo by ſuch Change, Cc. See Frovxs I, 
Tis in the Tyopes, principally, that the Riche nd 
Variety of a Language conſiſts; and yet thoſe ſhould fn 
be uſed but to expreſs what could only be repreſented . 
perfectly, in common and proper Terms. Tropes ſha 
always be clear; they are vicious, if they be obſcure, or! 
far-fetch'd. The Idea of the Zrope ſhould be ſo euch 
with that of the proper Name, that they ſhould follow ent 
other; ſo that in exciting the one, the other ſhould h 
awakened of courſe, | | 
Beſides the four capital Types above-mentioned, therein 
ſeveral inferior ones: When the Tape is too bold, 'tis all 
an Hyperbole; when continued, tis an Allegory ; when tw 
obſcure, an Ænigma; when it ſhocks us, or is too remat, 
1 See HIPER BOTE, ArTEGORT, Enicus, 
Add to theſe, other Tropes, as the Meralepſe, Antmmu 


ſia and Litotes or Extenuation. See MRTATEPs Is, C. 


Some alſo refer the Six Kinds of Irrifion, to the Trjt, 
vis. the Sarcaſin, Diaſyrm, Charientiſin, Aſteiſm, Myftri 
and Muneſis; but without ſufficient Reaſon, See Saxcaiy 


Oc. 

TROPHY, TRO H u, among the Ancients, a Pile o 
Heap of Arms of a vanquiſh'd Enemy, rais'd by the Conquer 
in the moſt eminent Part of the Field of Battel, 

The Word is alſo uſed for an artificial Repreſentation « 
ſuch a Pile in Marble, Stone or other Matter, -- Such yer 
the Trophies of Marius and Jylla in the Capitol, &. 

The ancient Trophies conſiſt of Greek and Roman Am:; 
and the Modern ones of Arms of the various Nations 10 
in uſe ; as in thoſe inſolated ones near Hlenbeim, in it 
Fauxbourg, S. Antoin, and in the Caſtle of Verſailles 
Some are done in Baſſo-Relievo, as thoſe of the T 
Column, and the Attic of the Court of the Louvre. 

Trophies are likewiſe frequently exhibited on Medals 0 
the Emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of Victories; whereln, 
beſides Arms and Spoils, are frequently ſeen, one of tt 
Captives by the Sides of the Trophy. 5 ; 

Trophies, M. Vaillant oblerves, were, originally, wy 
but Trunks of Trees, which the Victor planted on the 
and which vel 
hung with the Spoils of the Enemy, to perpetuat l 
Memory of his Defeat. " 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Trans, 74 
Voſſius deduces from the Greek, Traße, the Fligot 0 
Enemy. | 1 by 

TROPHY. Morey, a Duty of 44. paid Anus Av 
Houſe-keepers or the Trained Bands, for the 1 
Colours, Sc. of their reſpective Companies. dee! 


two immer 


Circles of the Sphere, drawn through the Solftitial Joh 


arallel to the Equaror. See CIRCLE and SHT og 
: Such are the Circles M E and N L, Tab. A 
Fig. 52. See SoLSTITIAL Point. : Oy 
55 the Tyqpicks may be defined two Circles ute 
Equator, at ſuch Diſtance therefrom, as is edge , , y 
the Sun's greateſt Declination; or the ou! 
Ecliptic. See DxeTI NATION, Orion. reriwit f 
That of the Tropicks drawn through the (cn 
Cancer E, is called the Tropic of Cancer. Sec he 11 
And that through the beginning of Cappica, 
of Capricorn. See CAPRICR NW. Tf 
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| and at the 


- Athanaſius, in his 


TRO 


have their Name from the Greek, Tor), Turn, Con- 


They "Ty" , | T4 
being the Limits of the Sun's Way,'or Declina- 
wehen uud, Neth and South; ſo that when the Sun is 
me 1 at either of them, he turus the other Way, 
arr” 10. Since the Declination of the Ecliptic is the 
Herz or LD; EN will be the Diſtance of the Tjopicks 
Arch ble the greateſt Declination. | 


| which is den fore if the Sun's Meridian Altitude be obſerv'd, 


the Winter and Summer Solſtice, and the latter be 


ſubtracted from the former, the Remainder will be the Di- 


mo | 
_ of the Ec e See EcLiIP ric. 


„in Geography, are two lefſer Circles of th 
bag r, 1 14 Equator, thro' the Beginnings 
© Cancer and Capricorn, See Cancer and CapRIcoRN. 
"Theſe 77 ropicks are in the Planes of the Cœleſtial Zroprcks, 
Diſtance of 23? 29' from the Equator, which is 

the Sun's greateſt Declination. See CI RCLER and Grog. 
TROPIS'TS, or TRO ICI, the Name of a Sect.— St. 

Letter to Seraptor, gives this Appellation 

to the Macedonians, who were alſo call d Pnenmatomacht in 


| the Eaſt, and Patripaſſians in the Weſt. See PNEVMATro- 


* of the Name Tropiſt was, that they explain'd 
the Scripture altogether by Tropes and Figures of Speech. 


See [ro?E. 


The Romaniſts alſo give the Appellation Tropiſts to thoſe 


E | of the Reform'd Religion; in regard of their conſtructing 


the Words of the Euchariſt figuratively. See TRANS¹Dn- 


W raxrIATION. 


TROPITES, Trorrrz, a Sect, who, according to Phi- 


laſtrius, maintain'd that the Word was turm d or chang d into 


ſh, or into Man. | 
* This Opinion they founded on that Paſſage of St. Job, 


Fi miſunderſtood ; The Word was mage Fleſh ; as if it import- 


ed. that the Word was converted into Fleſh, and not that 
he was cloath'd with our Fleſh, and our Nature. 
TROT, in the Manage, one of the natural Paces of a 


| $1 ſe, perform'd with two Legs in the Air, and two on the 
i ; - mu Pye the ſame time, croſs-wiſe, like St. Andrew's 


Croſs ; and continuing fo alternately to raiſe the hind Leg 


4 of one Side, and the fore Leg of the other Side at once, 


leaving the other hind and fore Leg upon the Ground till 


WE the former come down, 


In this Motion, the nearer the Horſe takes his Limbs 


W fom the Ground, the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter 


his Pace will be. --- If he takes up his Feet ſlovenly, it is a 
Sign of Stumbling and Lameneſs ; if he tread narrow, or 
cro(s, it betokens interfering or failing; if he tread long, it 
ſhews over-reaching ; if he ſtep uneven, it beſpeaks Toil 
and Wearineſs. | 

TROUBADOURS, or Tzouvrovrs, or TrouveRs, 4 
Name anciently, and to this Day, given the ancient Poets of 


=_ Provence, See PortTRy. 


Some will have the Name borrow'd from trouver, to find, 


] N by reaſon of their Inventions; tho others take them to have 
deen call'd Tyombadoirs, by reaſon they ſung their Poems 


on an Inſtrument call'd a Trompe or Trump. 
The Poeſy of the Troubadonrs conſiſted in Sonnets, Paſto- 


| ; rals, Songs; Syrventes or Satyrs, which were much to their 
BS Taſte; and in Tenſons, which were Love Diſputes. 


eam de Notre Dame, commonly call'd Noſtradamus; a 


W Procureur in the Parliament of Provence, wrote an ample 


Diſcourſe of theſe Poets. He makes their Number ſeventy- 


fix, | 
Paſquier tells us, he had an Extract of an ancient Book 


belonging to Cardinal Pembo, entitled, Los Noms daquels 


27 firent Tenſons & Fyrventes, which made their Number 
WS ninety-fix, among which was an Emperor, vis. Frevertck I. 
W and two Kings, vis. Richard I. of England; and a King of 
Agon, with a Dauphin, ſeveral Counts, Sc. Not that 
WW all theſe had compos'd entire Works in Provincial ; fome of 
bbem had not broaght forth any thing beyond Er 1grams, 


Petrarch ſpeaks with Applauſe of ſeveral Zrcn1vago' rs in 
the IVth Chapter of the Triumph of Love. --- The Talian 


| | Poets are ſaid to have borrow'd their beſt Pieces from the 


Trouba gotiys. Paſquier declares expreſly, that Dante and 
Petrarch are, indeed, the Fountains of the Italian Poetry; 
but Fountains which have their Sources in the Provincial 
Poetry, : | | 

Boche, in bis Hiſtory of Provence, relates, that about 


W the Middle of the XIIth Century, the Troubadours began to 


be eſteem'd throughout Europe, and that their Credit and 
Poeſy was at the higheſt about the Middle of the XIVth. 
He adds, that it was in Provence that Petrarch learnt the 


St of Rhiming, which he afterwards practis'd, and taught 


In Traly. | : 
TROVER, in Law, an Action which a Man hath againſt 


one that having found any of his Goods, reiuſeth to deliver 
| them upon Demand. | 


Actions of Detinue are frequently turn'd into Actions 


| upoti the Caſe, ſur Trover and Converſion. See DRTINUE. 


F the Tropicks ; half whereof is the greateſt Decli- | 


.drawn from the Centre of the Earth thtough the 


Ca] TAY. 


* 


| TROUGH of the Ke, is the Hollow or Cavity made 


between the Waves or Billows in a rowling Sea. Hence, 


when a Ship lies down there, they ſay ſhe lies in the Trough 
a OG thay HA „ 


TROUSSEQUIN, ia the Manage, a Pitcs of Wood 


tut arch-wiſe,” rats'd above the hinder Bow of a great Sad- 


dle, and 7 to keep the Bolſters firnz, 2 
TROUT cotour'#. -- A Horlk isfaid to be of this Colour 


when he is white, and ſpeckled with Spots of black, bay, or 


ſorrel, eſpecially about the Head and Neck. 
Trovr-Fiſorrg. See Trout. Fisgixd. 8 
TROY-zeight, anciently call'd Tyone- regt. Ste Ta d- 


NACE and WEICH. 


TRUCE, a Suſpenſion of Arms; or a Ceſſation of Hoſti- 
lities between two Parties at War. N vo 

Truces are frequently concluded between Princes, in order 
to come to a Peace. Truces of many Years ſerve in lieu of 
Treaties of Peace between Princes, whoſe Differences cannct 


be finally adjuſted. See TREATx. 


The Word, according to Menage, £9c. comes from the 
Latin, Treuga, which fignifies the ſame Thing. Caſenerve 
_— it from the German, trava, or trete, which gnifics 

aith. 

Tavor of Goa, or Trerga Dei. See TR RCA Del. 

TRUCHMAN, Dragcman, or Drigman, in the Countries 
of the Levaut, an Interpreter. See Dx AON. 

TRUCK, in a Ship, a ſquare Piece of Wood at the Top 
of a Malt, to put the Flag Staff in. | 

TRUCKING, in Commerce. See PERMUTrATION, Ex- 
chAN OH, COMMERCE, Cc. 


TRUCKS, among Gunners, round Pieces 6f Wood like 


Wheels, fix'd on the Axel-trees of Carriages, to move the 
Ordnance at Sea. | 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the Reality of Things, 
or to Truth; See Tavry. 5 

In this Senſe we ſay, the true God, the true Religion, trus 
Gold, &c. in Oppoſition to falſe ot pretended ones. See 
TALES. oo 

TR ux Place of a Planet, or Star; in Aſtronomy, is 4 
Point of the Heavens ſhewn ot pointed out by a right Line; 

Centre 0 

the Planet or Star; See Prace, See alſo Pr AN ET, Cc. 

In this Senſe the Word ſtands oppos'd to apparent Plact; 
which is that found by a right Line drawn from the Obler- 
ver's Eye through the Centre of the Planet of Star. Se: 
APPARENT. 5 

This Point in the Heavens is referr'd to the Ecliptick or 
Zodiack, by the Planet or Stars Cirtle of Longitude, See 
Circle of Loxncttups. 

TRUFFLES, Zubera Terre, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 


* 


of vegetable Productions, not unlike Muſhrodms, See 


Mvusmr com. : 
The ancient Phyficians and Naturaliſts, rank Tres in 
the Number of Roots, Bulbs, or Cloves; and define them 


to be a Species of Vegetables, without Stdlks, Leaves, 


Pibres, Ee. a . | 

They are prodoc d moſt in dry chap'd Grounds, and that; 
as Pliny ſays, chiefly after Rains and Thunder, in Autumn; 
--- Their Duration he limits to a Year. -- Their Colour is 
uncertain ; ſome being white, others black, c. 855 

In aly, France, &c. they eat them as a great Dainty, 
either fry'd in Slices with Oil, Salt and Pepper; ot boil'd 
over and again in their own Broth, --- The Hogs are exceed- 
ingly fond of them, and ate frequently the Means of diſ- 


covering the Places where they are; whence the conunond 


People call them Stwine-bread. 1 

The modern Botaniſts rank Z71#cs in the Number of 
Plants; tho' they want moſt of the uſual Parts thereof. — 
All we know of their Growth, is; that they are at firſt no 
bigger than a Pea, rediſh without, and within whitiſh ; 
and that as they ripen; the white Part grows more dusky 
and black, only there are ſtill left a Number of white 
Streaks, which all terminate at Places where the outer Coar 
is crack'd, or open; and which, in all Probability, are the 
Veſſels that convey the Nourifliment into the 27Hes. 

In theſe Veſſels is found a whitiſh Matter, which, when 
view'd with a Microfcope,; appears to be a tranſparent Pa- 
renchyma, conſiſting of Veſiculæ; in the Middle whereof 
are perceiv'd little round black Grains, ſeparate from 
each other, ſuppos'd to be the Seed of the Tyres. See 
IEED/ | 
When the Tie rots in the Ground thro' Exceſs of Ripe- 
neſs, theſe Grains are the only Thing that remain of them 3 
and theſe are ſuppos'd to produce new Tyiſies, which grow 
one after another. | 

What confirms the Opinion of their coming from Seed; 


is, that there have been Tyuſſies lately diſcover'd in Eyglanad, 
and this only in NorrÞampronſhire; and even only in one 


Place thereof, vig. near Ryton, a Place ſtock'd with Plants 
formerly brought from Langtedcc; and *tis only fince then, 
that any Tiles have been there obſery'd ; whence *ris con- 

SELLS cluded; 


TRU 


Theſe Eng/iſo Truffles were firlt diſcover'd by Dr, Hatton. 


yo Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſures us, they are tho true French 
Truffles ; the Halian Tartaffi or 7 artujfole, and the Sparſe 


"1ymas de Tiera, being not noted by Mr. Ray as ever 
— on Eugliſb Gronnd : Indeed, he adds, that he has 
ſcen them thrice as large at Florence, Rome, &c. 
'"Thoſe.obſerv'd in gland are all included in a ſtudded 
Bark or Coat, and the inner Subſtance is of the Conſiſtence 
of the fleſhy Part of a young Cheſhut, of a Paſte Colour, a 
rank or hircine. Smell, and unſavoury. ] 

By a Chymical Analyſis, Zruffies are found to abound in a 
volatile Alkali mix'd with Oil, upon which their Smell, 
&c. depends. They never riſe out of the Ground; but are 
found uſually half a Foot beneath the Surface thereof. 

Dr. Hatton has obſerv d ſeveral little Fibres iſſuing out of 
ſome Truffles, and infinuating themſelves within the Soil, 
which, in all Probability, do the Office of Roots, -- The 
Truffles grow tolerably globular, as receiving their Nouriſh- 
ment all around them; they being to be cantider'd, like Sea 
Plants, encompaſs'd with their Food, which they fuck in 
thro the Pores of their Bark or Rind. See Cor ar. 

They are tendereſt and beſt in the Spring, tho eaſieſt 
found in Autumn; the Wet ſwelling them, and the Thunder 
and Lightening di ſpoſing them to tend forth their Scent, fo 
alluring co the Swine, that ſome of the Ancients call'd them 
Ceratuma. 9 EEIg 

The Depth at which the Trufes lie, Dr. Robinſon ob- 
ſerves, is no Objection to their being of the vegetable Tribe; 
that being a Thing common to ſeveral other Plants that 


ſhoot up Stalks, particularly the Lathyrus tuberoſus, com- P 


monly call'd Chamabalanus and Terre Glandes, in Engliſb 
Earth-Nuts, the Roots of our Bulbocaſtanum, Cc. 
The Ancients are exceedingly divided as to the Uſe of 
Truffles; ſome affirming them to be wholeſome Food, and 
others pernicious; Avicerna particularly, who will have 
them to cauſe Apoplexies, -- For my own Part, ſays M. Le- 
mery, I am of Opinion they have both good and evil Effects; 
they reſtore and ſtrengthen the Stomach, promote the Semen, 
Oc. but when us d in abundance, they attenuate and divide 
the Juices immoderately, and by ſome volatile and exalted 


Principles, occaſion great Fermentations, Oc. tho“ the Pep- 


r and Salt they are ordinarily eaten withal, do doubtleſs 
contribute greatly to thoſe Effects: Their rich Taſte is ow- 
ing to their not putting forth any Stalk ; in effect their 
13 being united, and, as it were, concentred in a 
little Bulb, muſt yield a richer and more delicious Sa vour 
than if the Juices were diſpers'd by Vegetation thro' the 


| ſeveral Parts of a common Plant. Some roaſt the Ties 


under the Aſhes 3 others pulverize and mix them in 


Sauces, 


F The Word is form'd from the Latin, Tuber, or Tubercu- 
fü. : 
TRUG, and Txvc-Corn, in our ancient Cuſtoms, --- 
Tres Trug frumenti vel avene faciunt 2 Buſhels, intra pre- 
bendars de Hunderton in Eccleſia Heref. M. 8. detemp. E. 3. 
In the black Book of Hereford, we find truga frumenti 
for a Meaſure of Wheat: And at Lempſter, at this Day, 
the Vicar has Tyug- Corn allow'd him for officiating at ſome 
Chapels of Eaſe, as Stoke and Dockly within that Pariſh, -- 
Haply it may come from the Saxon, Trog, which ſignifies a 
great hollow Veſſel or Trough, | 
TRULLIZATION, in the ancient Architecture, a Term 
us'd by Vitruvius for all Kinds of Couches or Layers of 
Mortar, wrought with the Trowel in the Inſide of Vaults ; 


or for the Hatches made on the Layer of Mortar, to retain 


the Lining of Stuc. 2h 

TRULLUM, a barbarous Word, fignifying Dome ; chiefly 
us'd in this Phraſe, The Coumcil in Trullo. See Councirt. 

This was a Council aſſembled in the Year 680, againſt the 
Monothelites, in the Dome of the Palace of Conſtantinople, 
call'd Trullum; the Name whereof it has retain'd. 

It was alſo call'd the Quinſertum. See QuINSEXTUxI. 

The Tyullum was properly a Hall in the Palace of the 
Emperors of Conſtautinqple, where they uſually conſulted of 
Marters of State. --- The Council held therein was the 6th 
Oecumenical or General Council, call'd in Tyullo. 

The Term is form'd from the Latin, Trulla, Cup; the 
Hall being fo call'd becauſe vaulted. | 

TRUMPET, a muſical Inſtrument, the moſt noble of all 
portable ones of the Wind Kind, us'd chiefly in War, among 
the Cavalry, to direct them in the Service. See Music. 

'Tis uſually made of Braſs, ſometimes of Silver, Iron, 
Tin, and Wood. Moſes, we read, made two of Silver, to 
be us'd by the Priefts, Numb. x. and Solomon made 200 like 
thoſe of Moſes, as we are inform'd by Foſephus, lib. viii. 
which ſhews abundantly the Antiquity of that Inſtru- 
ment. 
The Ancients had various Inſtruments of the Trumpet 
Kind; as the Tube, Cornua, and Litui; which ſee under 
their reſpective Articles, 


[2568] 
cluded, that the Seed. of theſe. Truſies was brought from 


' France among the Roots of the other Plants, Inch broad, tho' the Bottom be 


Octaves, which is the Limit of the uſual K 


The modern Tyumpet conſiſts of a Mouth. 
The Picces which convey the Wind 40. 6, Mid fo much, 
the two Places where it is bent, — | ranches. 
between the ſecond Bend and the Extremity Canal 
the Places where the Branches take af; J the Peil; 
der d, the Knots; which are five in Number „ er ur dll. 
one 3 | + Und cover the 
en t nd of the Trumpet i 
a ＋ Compaſs.— Indeed its "ang mw ting! 
nable ; ſince it reaches as high as the Strength of y determi. 
can force it, -- A good Breath will carry it Sir 
our 


* _ | eys of Spine 
In War there are eight principal Manners . . 

Trumpet: The firſt, call — ——— 7 funding the 
Army approaches a City, or paſſes thro' it in _ an 
The ſecond the ZBoure-ſelle, us'd when the ee Larch.— 
camp or march. The third is when they found 18 to de. 
and then to the Standard. — The fourth is the ch, l. l 


od, 'tis of 


The fifth the Vatch. — The fixth is call'q the aouble ; 


quer, — The ſeventh the Chamade, — And the e: * 
Retreat. Beſide various Flouri + ©1ghth the 
* Rejoycings | ſhes, Voluntaries, Oc. uſed 
here are alſo People who blow. t 
and draw ſo delicate a Sons from ba Pen T. 
only in Church Muſic, but even in Chamber Muk Tu 
'tis on this Account that in the Italian and Germa 1 
we frequently find Parts entitled Tromba Prima 0 Ia = 
rs romba IIa, ſegonda, IIIa, terza, ſecond Fre 
x5 hi Oc, as being intended to be play'd with Tum. 
There are two notable Defects in the Tyum n 
by Mr. Roberts, in the Philoſophical Tranſat, _ 
firſt 1s, that it will only perform certain Notes within 1 
28 5 y all' Trumpet Notes : The ſeconq 
at four of the Notes it | 
See Novs does perform, are out of Tune. 
he ſame Defects are found in the Tyum ie: 
the Reaſon is the ſame in both. See 8 
The Word Trumpet is form d from the French Tromperte 
Menage derives it from the Greek, 5p2up©;, turbo, a Shell 
anciently uſed for a Trumpet. Du Cange derives it from 
= _— i wages or _ Talian, Tromba, ot 
rombetta ; others from the Celtic, Trompill, which for. 
he fam Thing ic, {rompill, which fignifics 
RUMPET Afarine, is a muſical Inſtrument conſiſting 
three Tables, which form its triangular Body. : 
It has a very long Neck, with one fingle String, very thick, 
mounted on a Bridge, which is firm on one Side, but tremu- 
= Mm _ _ On {truck by a Bow with the one 
and, and with the other the String is preſs' 
the Neck by the Thumb. ord nn as 
. Tis the Trembling of the Bridge, when ſtruck, that makes 
it imitate the Sound of a Trumpet; which it does to that 
Perfection, that tis ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other. | 
And this is what has given the Denomination of Trumpet 
Marine, tho', in Propriety, it be a kind of Monochord. 
The Trumpet Marine has the ſame Deſects with the 
Trumpet, vis. that it performs none but Trumpet Notts, 
and ſome of thoſe either too flat or too ſharp. -- The Res- 
ſon, Mr. Fr. Roberts accounts for, only premiſing that com- 
mon Obſervation of two uniſon Strings, that if one be 
ſtruck, the other will move ; the Impulſes made on the Air 
by one String, ſetting another. in' Motion, which lies in 
Diſpoſition to have its Vibrations ſynchronous to them : To 
which it may be added, that a String will move, not only at 
the ſtriking of an Uniſon, but alſo at that of an 8th or n2th, 
there being no Contrariety in the Motions to hinder each 
other, See Unison and CHORD. i 
Now in the Trumpet Marine you do not ſtop cloſe, as in 
other Inſtruments, but touch the String gently with your 
Thumb, whereby there is a mutual Concurrence of the upper 
and lower Part of the String to produce the Sound, -- Hence 
"tis concluded, that the 7runper Marine yields no mu 
Sound, but when the Stop makes the upper Part 0 the 
— an — — of the Remainder, and conſequently 0 
the Whole ; otherwiſe the Vibrations of the Parts wil oe 
one another, and make a Sound ſuitable to their Motion, ® 
together confus d. Now theſe aliquot Parts, he ſhews, are the 
= Stops which produce the 1 8 
RUM PET Harmonions, is an Inſtrument which 1m1tares 
the Sound of a Trumpet, and which reſembles it in cen 
thing, excepting that it is longer, and conſiſts of mat 
* 
is ordinarily call'd Sackbut. See SACKBUT. 
Speaking 3 is a Tube from ſix to fifteen Foot 
long, made of Tin, perfeftly firaight, and with a very BY 
Aperture; the Mouth-piece being ig enough to receie 
Lips. | The 


* 
+» 


TRU 


4 Bü ſo as it may be heard diſtinQly a Mile; 
: at Sea. 

* 3 of this 77 rumpet is held to be modern 1 and 
.. commonly aſcrib'd to Sir Samuel Morland, who call d it 
18 torophonica. — But Ath. Kircher ſeems to have 
the Tuba Sen | (rug | 

ner Title to the Invention ; for”tis certain he had ſuch 
a , rument before ever Sir S. Morland thought of his, 
A le nd ie bertel 1 Nenn be 
liſn'd laſt ear in E. > ; 24 r . ore, 

iſn'd in his Miſtrgia: He adds, that Jac. Mbanus 

2 ** Fr. Hſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that 
6 bre teſtifies of 17 _ 2 had ey 5 1 
N ber in the Roman College, with which he c 
. Ne Anſwers from the Porter. 
p Indeed, conſidering how fam'd Alexander the Great's Tube 
"herewith he uſed to ſpeak to his Army, and which 
we kt be heard diſtinctly 100 Stadia or Furlongs, tis ſome- 
2 ſtrange the Moderns ſhould pretend to the Invention 3 
4 Stentoropbonic Horn of Alexander, whereof there is a 
Figure preſerv'd in the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with 
* now in Uſe. See S TEN TORO PHONIC. | 

Tifning, or Hearing TR u Er, is an Inſtrument invented 
b 10000 Laulini, to aſſiſt the Ear in hearing of Perſons who 
10 ik at a great Diſtance, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
praking Trumpet. eee 74 . 

RUM PETER, in Anatomy. See BuccixATOR. 

UNCATED Pyramid, or Cone, is one whoſe Top or 
va is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Baſe. See PR a- 

d CoNE. 

I 7 runcated Cone, or the Fruſtum of that Body, is 
ſometimes alſo call'd a Curty-Cone. See FR uSsTUM. See 
alſo Gaui. GE 
15 Word is form'd of the Latin, Truncare, to cut off a 
part from the Whole * ns alſo Truncus, Trunchion, &c, 

Heraldry they ſay Trunked. Ee 
h RUN ON, of the French Trencen, and the Latin 
Truncus; a Battoon; or a kind of ſhort Staff us d by Kings, 
Generals, and great Officers, as a Mark of their Command. 
See BATTOON. 

TRUNDLE, is a kind of Carriage with low Wheels, 
whereon to draw heavy 1 2 1 
1 Shot, is an Iron Shot about 17 Inches long, 

Wee at both Ends, mY a N —_ - * 
caſt upon it, about a Hand Breadth from each End. See 
SHOT, 

TRUNK, Truncus, the Stem, or Body of a Tree; or 
that Part between the Ground and the Place where it divides 
into Branches. See STEM, BRANch, and TREk. | 
In lopping of Trees, nothing is left but the Z7%unk. See 
PRUNING. 

77 — is a uſed for a» _ 2 {or Fare over 
the Root in felling, — e Trees when fell'd, ſhoot out 
from the Tyunk, and make a Cups or Underwood. 

Tis by means of the Trunks left rotting in the Ground, 
that the Waſtes in Foreſts are diſcover d. | | 
Tauxk, in Anatomy, is yn for the on 4 the human 
Body, excluſive of the Head and Limbs, See Bus ro. 

Troms Truncus, is _=_ uſed any 08 3 * 2 6 wh 
or Vein; in contra-diſtinction to the Branches an mifica- 
tions thereof. See Vein and Ax TER. 5 
The Word is particularly apply'd to certain Parts of the 
Aorta and Cava. See AorTaA and Cava. | 
Tauxk, in Architecture, is uſed for the Fuſt, or Shaft of 
a Column, with that Part of the Pedeſtal between the Baſe 
- aq Cornice, call'd the Dye. See SHAFT and Co- 

Taunx, is alſo larly uſed for the Snout of an Ele- 
hant ; by Naturdlifts calld the Preboſcis thereof. See 
ROBOSC1S, | 
Tavxx Rocts of a Plant, are little Roots which grow ou 
of re Zronke of Lg See Bong IR 

e are of two Kinds, 19. Such as vegetate by a dire 
ow, the Place of their Eruption being ſometimes all 
along the Tyunk, as in Mints, Oc. and ſometimes only in 
the utmoſt Point, as in Brambles. 
b. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at 
right Angles with the Trunk; which therefore, tho' as to 
eir Office they are true Roots, yer, as to their Nature, are 
a 25 22 a Trunk _ a Root. ls 
UNKED, among Heralds, is apply'd to Trees cu 
at each End, which are faid to be —_ or truncatea. 

TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are thoſe Knobs 
or Bunches of the Gun's Metal, which bear her up upon the 
cots of the Carriages, See Gun, Cannon, ORDNANCE, 

RIAGE, Oc. 

&UNNION Ring, is the Ring about a Cannon, next be- 
the Trunnions. See ORDNANCE. 
TRUSS of Flowers ; is a Term us'd by Floriſts to ſignify 
REES 9 on the Head of a Stalk; as 
a wilp, Auricula, Oe. 5 
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Mouth being apply'd hereto, it carries the Voice to a 


A Tiuſs of Hay conlilts of fifty-ſix Pot ls, or hatf"# 
hundred Weight; thirty-fix "Truſs make a, Load; But 
2 — and Auguſt the Truſs muſt weigh ſixty Pounds, on For- 


eiture of 18 70 Truſs. 
A Truſs of Forage, is as much as a Trooper can carry on 
his Horſe's Crupper. 4 Stet Es 9 


T uss is alſo us'd for a Sort of Bandage mide of Steel er 


the like Matter, wherewith to keep up the Parts in thoſe who 


have Hernias or Ruptures. See HER NIA, Banpyacr, Cc. 
TRUSSES, in a Ship, are Ropes made faſt to the Barrels 
of a Yard, to bind the Yard to the Maſt, when the Ship rolls. 
See YARDS. a, | | | 
TRUSSING, in Falconry, is an Hawk's raiſing any Fowl 
or Prey aloft, ſbaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
Ground, See Hawx and FaLCONR. 3 To 
TRUSTEE, one who has an Eſtate, or Money put or 
intruſted in his Hands for the Uſe of another. ” 
TRUTH, Veritas, a Term us d in Oppoſition to Falſhood ; 
and apply'd to Propofitions which an{wer or accord to the 


Nature and Reality of the Thing whereof ſomething is af. 


firm'd, or deny'd. See PrRorosrT1ON, Cc. oh 

Thus, when we ſay that 4 is the fourth Part of twice 8; 
that Propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the Nature of 
thoſe Numbers, See Farsnoop. | ; 

Truth, according to Mr. Lock, conſiſts in the joining or 
ſeparating of Signs as the Things ſignify'd by them do agree 
or diſagree one with another. — Now the joining or ſeparat- 
ing of Signs, is what we call making of Propoſitions. — ruth 
then, properly, belongs only to Propoſitions, whereof there 
are two Sorts, nental and verbal; as there are two Sorts of 
Signs commonly made uſe of, vis. Ideas and Words. Sce 
IbEA and Wor. | 
Mental Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the Ideas in our 
Underſtanding are put together, or ſeparated by the Mind 
perceiving or judging of their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment. | | 
Verbal Propoſitions, are Words put together, or ſeparated, 
in affirmative or negative Sentences : --- So that Propoſition 
conſiſts in joining or ſeparating Signs; and Tyuth conſiſts in 
putting together or ſeparating thoſe Signs, according as the 
Things they ſtand for agree or diſagree. 

Truth, therefore, as well as Knowledge, may come under 
the Diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal 
Truth, where Terms are join d according to the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regard- 
ing whether our Ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable 
of having any Exiſtence in Nature. — But it is then they 
contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are join'd as our Ideas 
agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable 
of having an Exiſtence in Nature; which in Subſtances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. S820 
SUPSTANCE. 

Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, as it is. -- Falſhocd is the marking 
down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
otherwiſe than it is; and ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus mark'd 
by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only is the 
Truth real. 

The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what 
Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
mark'd by thoſe Words. See ProgazILITY, ExibENcx, 
Cc. 

Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe before mention'd, 
which is alſo call'd Logical Truth, there are other Sorts of 
Truths; as, | 

19. Moral Truth, which conſiſts in ſpeaking Things ac- 
cording to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds; call'd alſo Ve. 
racity. 

25. Metaphyſical, or Tranſcendental Truth, which is no- 
thing but the real Exiſtence of Things conformable to the Ideas 
which we have annex d to their Names. See KnowLtnGE. 
See alſo Error, ec. — 

In this Senſe a Clock may be ſaid to be truc, when it an- 
ſwers the Idea or Intention of the Perſon who made it. 

Others, will have Metaphyſical Truth to conſiſt in the 
Agreement of a Thing with the Idea thereof in the divine 
Underſtanding. | 

TRUTINA Hermetis, is uſed among Aſtrologers, for an 
artificial Method of examining and rectifying a Nativity. 
See HoroSCoPE. | 

TRUTINATION, the Act of weighing or ballancing a 
Thing. See Wzrcnm and Barrance. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Trutina, a Pair of 
Scales. : 

TRYAL. See TRIAL. 

To TRY, in the Sea Language. --- A Ship is ſaid to rry, 
when ſhe has no more Sails aboard but her Niain-al or the 
Mifſen-fail only. : 

TRYPHERA, TxzvPHERE, in Pharmacy, a Term us'd 
for ſeveral Kinds of Opiates. — The Great Tryphere is _ 

poſed 
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poſed of o ium, Cinnamon, Cloves, and ſeveral other In- 
gredients : It is uſed to fortify the Stomach, to ſtop Fluxes, 
and for ſome Diſcaſes of the Womb. SF 
There is alſo the Saracenic Tryphere, and the Perſian 
Tryphere, thus call'd, becauſe firſt introduced the one b 
the Saracens, and the other by the Perſians ; they bot 


purge gently. _ . | | 
| The Word is form'd from the Greek, Teugeess, delicate, 


ſoft, by reaſon. it makes thoſe who ule it, reſt. 
_ TUB is uſed as a kind of Meaſure, to denote the Quan- 
tity of divers Things. — A Tub ef Tea, is a Quantity of 
about 60 Pounds. --- A Tub of Camphire, is a Quantity from 
56 to 80 Pounds, i; 3 e 
TUBE, Tusus, a Piße, Conduit og Canal ; being a 
Cylinder, hollow within fide, either of Lead, Iron, Wood, 
Glaſs or other Matter, for the Air or ſome other. Fluid to 
have a free Paſſage or Conveyance through... _ 
The Term is chiefly uſed for thoſe uſed in Phyficks, Aſtto- 
nomy, Anatomy, £&c. On other ordinary Occaſions, we 
uſually ſay Pipe. See Pixx. N © ha 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Varignon gives us a Treatiſe on the Proportions neceſſary 
for the Diameters of Tibes, to give preciſely any determinate 
Quantities of Water. --- The Refulr of his Piece turns upon 
theſe two Analogies s That the Diminutions of the Velocity 
of Water, occaſion'd by its Friction againſt the Sides of the 
Tubes, are as the Diameters; the Tubes being ſuppoſed 
equally long; and the Quantities of Water iſſuing out at 
the Tubes, are as the ſquare Roots of their Diameters, de- 
ducting out of them the Quantity each is diminiſh'd. See 
Fr vip, FounTAIN, Friction, ©.  _. 
For the Touzzs of Barometers and Thermometers; ſee 
BaroMETER and TheRMOMETER. . , 
For the Aſcent of Liquors in Capillary Tusxs ; ſee AscENT 
and CAPILLARY. .; -: RD | 
Torricellian Tuzz, See ToRRICELLIAN Tube. 
- Tosx, in Aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for. Teleſcope; 
but more properly for that Part thereof into. which the 
Lens's are fitted, and by which they are directed and uſed, 
See TELESCOPE. 1 5 | 
The Goodneſs of the Tube, being of great Importance to 
that of the Teleſcope ; we ſhall here add its StruQure. 


Conſtruction of a Draw-Tvusz for a Teleſcope. 


The great Points to be regarded here, are, that the Tube 
ben't troubleſome by its Weight, nor lyable to warp and 
diſturb the Poſition of the Glaſſes : So that any kind of 
Tube will not ſerve in every Caſe: But 1 

1 If the Tube be ſmall, 'tis belt made of thin braſs 
Plates cover'd with Tin, and 
ſlide within one another, 

29 For long Tubes, Iron would be too heavy; for which 
reaſon ſome chuſe ro make them of Paper, thus: — A 
wooden Cylinder is turn'd, of the Length of the Paper to 
be uſed; and of a Diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt 
Draw, About this Cylinder is roll'd Paper, till it be of a 
ſufficient Thickneſs : When one Pipe is dry, provide others 
after the ſame manner; ſtill making the laſt ſerve as a Mould 
for the next, till you have enough 7 
defired. Laſtly. to the Extremes of the Draws are to be 
glew'd wooden Ferrils, that they may be drawn forth the 
better. | . 

3 Since Paper Draws are apt to ſwell with moiſt Weather, 
ſo as to ſpoil their ſliding ; and in dry Weather to ſhrink, 
which renders them loole and tottering ; in both which 
Cafes, the Situation of the Lens's is eaſily diſturb'd; the 
beſt Method of making Tubes, is as follows: Glue Parch- 
ment round a wooden Cylinder; and let the Parchment be 
colour'd Black, to prevent the reflected Rays making any 
Confuſion, Provide very thin Slits of Beech, and bending 
them into a Cylinder, glue them carefully to the Parchment : 
Cover this wooden Caſe with white Parchment ; and about 
its outer Extreme make a little Ring or Ferril : after the 
ſame manner make another Draw over the former; and then 
another, till you have enough for the Length of the Tube. 

To the inner Extremes of each Draw, fit a wooden Ferril, 
that the ſpurious Rays ſtriking againit the Sides, may be in- 
tercepted and loſt. In thoſe Places where the Lens's are to 
be pur, it will be proper to furniſh the Ferrils with Female 
Screws. Provide a wooden Cover to defend the Object 
Glaſs from the Duſt, and putting the Eye Glaſs in its 
wooden Ferril, faſten it by the Screw to the Tube. Laſtly, 
provide a little wooden Tube of a Length equal to the 
Diſtance the Eye Glaſs is to be from the Eye, and fit it to 
the other Extream of the Tube. 


Tosr Fallopian 3 Fal. LOPIAN- 
Toa Euſachiana Cin Anatomy. See übe. 
| | : EvsTACHIANAs 
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form'd into Pipes or Draws, to 


r the length of the Tube 


TUBER, or: Tozzacts PE OM 

turgent Root, in form of a Knob . 1 4 kind of wd 

8 be Plants which produce ſuch Re See 
; uch Roots Noor. 

minated 77 . or {urberous Plant. ate hence dend. 


Tozzr or TogRROS ITL, in Medici 


4 * : Cine. St 
Knob or Tumour growing naturally on any 8 uſed for 2 
tion to Tumors w | 


: ay Part: ; 

ich ariſe acci TS; in : 

W err | * Fe ty, or from 3 Nin 

©, The ſame Term is al ſo uſed for a Knot ; | 
_TUBERCULES, Pens Weis Tire 

ſuppurate and diſcharge Pus ; often found i © © ors which 
Louncss. N an Lungs Le 

TUBERI Tactiferi, in Anatomy. is a N. | 
VWri wg tor cole mall Tubes mar N Aged, be 
to the Lipp es of the Mammæ or Breaſts 85 UK Lows 
Manna. . _. | Dee Mitx and 
- TUBEROSE, an Epithet given t 
and fleſhy, and 8 i 4s Fleſh 2 as are rourg 
having neither Skin nor Shell.. — guch are h Ontinuoys, 
9 Peony, A A the Roots o 

BILUSTRIUM, in Antiauity 
hy RR the Romans. See Pao at or Cer 
This Name was given to the Da $4 
their ſacred Trumpet z as alſo wide Caen. e pi 
ing eu It 0 held on the fifth and laſt Ba cf Mg 
of Minerva, call'd Quingquatrus or Or. 5 

__ twice a 1. 1 CTGHAITiG, Which wa 
... The Word is compounded of 71bys, an | 
_ TUBULI 7 mich arte a Name Nusa | wh 
turaliſts, for certain fmall winding Cavities on the 0 by g 
of Shells, See SukII. e ee 
. TUFT, a Term uſed by fome Authors 
of Trees; or that Part ſet with Branches, 
BRANch. 5 

Parallel iſim of the Lurrs of Trees, --.- All Trees ate ob 
ſer v'd naturally to affect to have their Tilſts parallel to the 
Spot of Ground they ſhadow; an Account of which Pie 
nomenon, ſee under the Article PARALLEL ISM. | 

_ TUILERIE, or TxIERV, a Tyle-work ; being properly 
large Building with a Drying-place, cover d a- top, but furniſh. 
ed. with Apertures on all Sides, through which the Wind 
having Admittance, dries the Tyles, Bricks, 8c. in the 
Shade, which the Sun would crack, before they be in the 
Furnace. See Brick and TLE. | 8 
The Word is pure French, form'd from Tuile. 

The Garden of the Louvre is call'd the Tuileries, as bein 
a Place where Tyles were anciently made, Cc. — But the 
Term Tuileries does not only include the Garden; but al 
a magnificent Palace, whoſe Face takes up the whole Length 
of the Garden: And hence it is, that they fay, The hin 
lodges in the Tuileries; The King has quitted the Trileris 
for a few Days, to reſide in the Louvre. 

The Palace of the Zuileries is joined to the Tome by 
large Gallery, which runs all along the ſame, and has in 
Proſpects thereon. See Louvre. | 7 
| The Zuileries was begun in 1564, by Catherine de Meta, 
Wife of Henry II. in the Time of her Regency; finiſhedoy 
Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis XIV. — Tit 
Garden of the Tin/eries was much improved by Louis All. 

TUMBLER, a ſort of Dog, called in Latin, Veit 
from his quality of tumbling and winding his Body abc, 
e er he attacks and faſtens on the Prey. a 

Theſe Dogs are often leſs than Hounds ; being wo 
leaner, and ſomewhat pricked-eared; and by the Form 
their Bodies, might be called Mungrel Grey-hounds, it tie 
were a little bigger. 

TUMBREL, TuugRETLLUM, Tur BicnetuM © * 
gine of Puniſhment, which ought to be in every 1 
that has View of Frank- pledge, for the Correction and Coch 
ing of Scolds and unquiet Women. See Cucx ix, 

TUMEFACTION, the Act of ſwelling, or rifing 10 
Tumor. See Tumor. ö 
Inflammations and Zimefattions of the Teſies, re 
happen in the Gonorrhæa; either from the Weakne = 
Veſſels, violent Motion, unſeaſonable Ule of Aſtringents, 
Neglect of Purging, or the like. See GoNoRRU# wy 

TUMOR or Tomovs, in Medicine, Cc. a pete 
Riſing or Eminence on any Part of the Body., of Cat 

Tumor is defined by the Phyſicians, 4 Solution 10 P 
tinuity, ariſing ſrom ſome Humor collected in . _ 
of the Body, which disjoyns the continuous Parts,! 
itſelf between them, and deſtroys their proper - to 

This has given occaſion to the Arals to define 1 


p (eaſes 
be an Indiſpoſition, compoſed of three Kinds of Bae 


mary 


for the buſhy Put 
Leaves, Ec. dee 
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according to the Nature of the Humour ſo diſcharged, 
2 Sanguinous Watery, Bilious, Sc. the Tumor is 


ac ger Tumor there are, occaſioned by Flatulency, as the 


Taadved by a Collection of the Lympha, or Serum, in a 


articular Part. " a . ; 
f Ruptures of the Inteſtines, or their ſtarting from their 
Places, will likewiſe cauſe a Tumor. See Rur rukx. 

External Injuries are another general Cauſe of Tumors. 
Thus a Contuſion, or a violent Stricture of any Part, a 
Sound, Fracture, Diſlocation, Cc. will make it ſwell, or 
riſe above its natural Level. And the ſame thing may like. 
wiſe happen from the Bites of venomous Creatures, c. See 
Wound, ULcza, ConTvusion, BIT E, Gc. 

Tumors, properly fo call'd, i.e. Humoral Tumors, or thoſe 
which contain a fluid Matter, ariſe either from a Stagnation, 
. e. an Obſtruction of the Paſſage of ſome Fluid, occafioning 
a flow Congeſtion ; or a Tranſlation or Fluxion of an Humor 
from ſome other Part ; or a Generation of ſome new Humor. 
See HUMOR. | 

Tumors of the firſt Kind are very numerous, and are 
uſually divided, with regard to the particular Humors the 
are filled with, into Phlegmons, which come from the Blood. 
See PrLEGMON and BToov. ; | 
Eryſipela's, which are filled with the Bile. SceErvsryzrLas 

d B1LE-. | 
mOedemas fill d with Pituita, See OkDEMA and Piruirta. 
And Schirrus's with Melancholy. See Scurrrus. | 
To which may be added, Flarulencies, fill'd with Wind. 
See FLATULENCY, c. | 
Of the ſecond Kind, are critical Tumors. See CriTICAL. 
And of the third Kind, are Cancers, Ganglio's, and all 
Tumors contain'd in a Cyſtis or Bag. See CANckR, 
GaNnGLIo, Oc. : 
Tomors alſo frequently acquire peculiar Denominations 
from the Part affected, as Ophihalmia, if in the Eye; Paro- 
tides about the Ears; Paronichia in the Fingers, Sc. See 
OenTHALMIA, Cc. : 

With reſpe& to the Cure, all Tumors are diviſible into 
Simple and Compotmd, i. e. into ſuch as are of a kindly 
Nature, and go off, or are cured in a reaſonable Time, by the 
uſe of common Means, without the Appearance of any 
violent or dangerous Symptoms ; and ſuch as are more malig- 
nant, or prove difficult of Cure, and are attended with bad 
Symptoms, and affect the adjacent Parts, or the whole 
Body. — When a Tumor is formed by Fluxion, a ſudden 
Pain, Heat, Tenſion and Pulſation are felt in the Part, and 
manifeſt Signs of a Fever appear. 

In thoſe form'd by Congeſtion, the Swelling riſes ſlowly, 
and the Pain, and other Symptoms, come on gradually, and 
prove leſs violent; unleſs it happen in the Joints, and other 
of the more ſenſible Parts, 

All Tumors, except thoſe from Ruptures, terminate or are 
removed, either by Diſcuſſion, Suppuration, Putrefaction, 
Induration, or Tranſlation, See DiscuriEN r, SUPPURA- 
TIVE, Oc. 

When a Tumor is diſcuſſed, the Part that was affected, 
appears relaxed, or reduced to its natural Size and Figure, 
and is free from Pain and Hardneſs, See Discussion. 
When a Tumor haſtens to Suppuration, a conſiderable 
Degree of Heat, Pain and Pulſation are felt in the Part, and 
if the Tumor be large, or lie deep, a Fever generally comes 
on: When the Matter is formed, theſe Symptoms commonly 
decreaſe, and ſometimes totally vaniſh. And now, if the 
Situation of the Parts permits of it, the Tumor appears 
drawn to a Point, or becomes Conical in the Middle, or moſt 
depending Part, where the Matter collected commonly 
proves White, ---- At this Time, likewiſe, the Tumor ap- 
pears to be more contracted, and the Skin of the Part more 
ſhrivelled or flaccid than before: And now, upon Preſſure, 
if the 7111207 be ſuperficial, or by vibrating it between the 
Fingers, the Matter may be felt to quaſh from Side to Side. 
ee SUPPURA TION. — 
Tumors in the fleſhy Parts of the Body, tend to their 
28 or ſuppurate faſter than Timors in the Joints, Glands, 

c. | f 
When a Tumor is reſolved by Induration, the Swelling of 
the Fart, and the Pain decreaſe, as the Hardneſs comes on. 
„ When it terminates in Putrefaction or Mortification, the 
Part grows ſenſeleſs, and turns black and fœtid. See Mon- 
TIFICATION. | 

But when a Timor goes off by Repulſion, or a Return of 
the Matter into the Blood, it diſappears at once; upon which a 
Fever, or ſome other acute Diſcaſe preſently enſues, See 
EPELLENT, — 
Windy Tumors, M. Littre deſcribes as form'd of Air, in- 
cloſed under ſome Membrane, which it dilates more or leſs 
. Proportion to the Quantity, and from which it cannot 
eſcape ; at leaſt not for ſome time. | 
The Difficulty is, to conceive how the Air ſhould come 
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after the fame Manner as hydropical Tumors are 


to be collected here; -.-- M. Littre thinks that the moſt or- 
dinary Cauſe of windy Tumors, is the gathering of Juices 
in ſome neighbouring Part, wherein there is an Obſtructi- 
on, The Air which is intimately mix'd with all the Juices 
of the Body, continues to be ſo while they are in their na- 
tural Fluidity and Motion; but if they be collected in any 
Part, and, by Conſequence, have their Motion and Fluidity 
diminiſhed, the Air gets its Liberty, and diſengages itſelf 
from them, Now the Membranes of the Part wherein 
the Liquor is collected, becoming dilated by this Collection, 
and their Pores enlarged ; the diſengaged Air eſcapes through 
them; but the Juice is left behind, as being too much thick- 
ned by its ſtay there: It therefore runs under ſome other 
EY Membrane, which it raiſes, ſwells and ex- 
tends, | | 


a. 

TUN or Ton, originally ſigniſies a large Veſſel or Cask, 
of an oblong Form, biggeſt in the Middle, and diminiſhing 
towards its two Ends ; girt about with Hoops z and uſed to 
55 up ſeveral kinds of Merchandizes in, for their better 

arriage; as Brandy, Oil, Sugar, Skins, Hats, & gc. 

The Term is alſo uſed for certain Veſſels of extraordinary 
Bigneſs, ſerving to keep Wine in for ſeveral Years. --- In 
Germany, there are many ſcarce ever emptied : The Heidel- 
berg Tun is famous. : | 

Some derive the Word from Autummus, in regard 'tis 
then Tuns are moſt needed: Du Cange deduces it from 
Tunna or Tonna, Words uſed in the bale Latin, for the ſame 
thing; whence alſo Tunnare to Tun. | 

he Tun, we frequently call a Hagſpæad. See Hoon an. 

Tun is alſo a certain Meaſure, for Liquids, as Wine, 
Oil, Sc. See ME AsURRE. 

The Eugliſp Tun contains two Pipes or four Barrels, or 
252 Gallons. 

The Tum of Amſterdam contains 6 Aems or Ams; the 
Aem 4 Ankers; the Anker 2 Stekans, the Stekan 16 Min- 

les; 12 Stekans are equal to an Egli Barrel or 6 3 
allons. See GALLON. 

The Zun of Bourdeanx and Bayonne contains four Barrels, 
equal to three Paris Muids, ---- At Orleans and Berry, it is 
about two Paris Muids. See Murr. 

The Zun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, &c. is two Bottes, 
equal to about 36 or 37 Stekans, ---- The Zu of Lisbon is 
two Poriiigueze Bottes, equal to 25 Stekans, 

Tux is alſo a certain Weight, whereby the · Contents of 
Ships, Sc. are eſtimated. See Wricnr, | 

The Sea Tun is computed to weigh Two thouſand Pounds, 
or Twenty Quintals or Hundreds Weight; ſo that when we 


ſay a Veſſel carries Two hundred Zuns, we mean 'tis able 


to carry TWO hundred times the Weight of Two thouſand 
Pounds, 7. e. Four hundred thouſand Pounds : It being found, 
by a curious Obſervation, that the Sea Water, whoſe Room 
the Veſſel fills, when full loaden, weighs ſo much. See 
Bur THEN. 


To find the Burthen and Capacity of a Ship, they mea- 


ſure the Hold or Place where ſhe is loaden; allowing 42 
Cubic Feet to the S Tun. See Horn. 


The Price of Freight, or Carriage of Merchandizes, is 
ordinarily ſettled on the Foot of the Sea Tim: And yet, 
though the Tun is Twenty hundred Weight, there is ſome 
Difference made therein, either on account of the Weight or 
Cumberſomneſs or Bulk of the Commodities, the Space they 
take up, or the like. See Fazicnrt. 

Accordingly, at Bourdeaux, four Barrels of Wine are 
held a Tun; five Barrels of Brandy are eſtimated two Z ¹⁰,ñ 
three of Syrop are one Tum; four Barrels of Prunes, one 

un; two Dozen of Walnut-tree Tables, one 741 ; a Dozen 
of Planks one Tun; Twenty Buſhels of Cheſnuts are ac- 
counted one Tum; and the like of Wheat or other Grain: 
Ten Bales of Cork ; Five Bales of Feathers, and Eight of 
Paper, make each one T1. | 

A Tem or Load of Timber, is 40 ſolid Feet, if the Timber 
be round: If it be hew'd, or ſquare, 30. See TIMEBER. 

Ton, 'Ton, in the end of Words or Names of Places, 
ſignify a Town, Village, or dwelling Place; from the Saxon, 
Tun, Sepes, Vallum, Villa, Vicus, Oppidum; and this from 
the Saxon Thun, i.e. an Hill, where they formerly built 
Towns, See Town, 

Tun - Greve, from the Saxon, Tungereva, J. 4.Ville præ- 
poſitus, a Term anciently uſed for a Reeve or Bailiff, qui in 
Villis, & que dicimus Maneriis, Domini perſonam ſuſtinet, 
ejuſque vice omnia diſponit & inoderatur. Spelman. See 
GREvE. : 

TUNE or Toxz, in Muſic, is that Property of Sounds 
whereby they come under the relation of Acute and Grave 
to one atidther. See Graviry, c. | 

Though Gravity and Acuteneſs be mereTerms of Relation, 
yet the Ground of the Relation, the Tue of the Sound, is 
ſomething abſolute ; Every Sound having its own propec 
Tune, which muſt be under ſome determinate Meaſure, in 
the Nature of the Thing. 2 | 


„„ 


rin. | The 


TUN 


The only Difference, then, between one Tune and another, 


is, in Degrees; which is naturally infinite, f. e. we conceive 
there is ſomething poſitive in the Cauſe of Sound, which is 
capable of leſs and more, and contains in it the Meaſure of 
the Degrees of Tune; and becauſe we don't ſuppoſe a leaſt 
or greateſt Quantity of this, we conceive the Degrees depend- 
ins on thoſe Meaſures to be infinite. See SouND. 

Tf two or more Sounds be compar'd together in this Rela- 
tion, they are either equal or unequal in the Degree of Tune. 
--- Such as are equal are call'd Uniſons, See UNISON. | 

The unequal conſtitute what we call an Zurerval, which is 
the Difference of Tue between two Sounds. See INTER- 


VAL. 


Canſe and Meaſure of Tux. ; or that whereon the Tune 
of a Sound depends. 


Sonorous Bodies, we find, differ in Tune, 19. According 
to the different Kinds of Matter ; thus the Sound of a Piece 
of Gold is much graver than that of a Piece of Silver of 
the ſame Shape and Dimenſions; in which Caſe, the Tones 
are proportional to the Specific Gravities. | 

2. According to the different Quantities of the ſame Mat- 
ter in Bodies of the ſame Figure ; as a ſolid Sphere of Braſs, 
one Foot in Diameter, ſounds acuter than a Sphere of Braſs 
two Fodt Diameter; in which Caſe the Tones are proportional 
to the Quantities of Matter. 

Here, then, are different Tunes connected with different 
ſpecific Gravities, and different Quantities of Matter; yet 
Cannot the different Degrees of Tune be referr'd to thoſe 
Quantities, Ec. as the immediate Cauſe, In Effect, the 
Meaſures of Time are only to be ſought in the Relations of 
the Motions that ate the Cauſe -of Sound, which are no 
where ſo diſcernable as in the Vibrations of Chords, See 
Cnord. | | . 

Sounds, we know, are produc'd in Chords by their vibra- 
tory Motions; not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible Vibrations of 
the whole Chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are in- 
fluenc'd by the ſenſible, and, in all Probability, are propor- 
tional to them. --- So that Sounds may be as juſtly meaſur'd 
in the latter, 2s they could be in the former, did they fall 
under our Senſes : But even the ſenſible Vibrations are too 
ſmall and quick to be immediately meaſur'd, --- The onl 
Reſource we have, is to find what Proportion they have wit 
ſome other Thing, which is effected by the different Tenfi- 
ons, or Thickneſs, or Lengths of Chords, which, in all 
other Reſpects, excepting ſome one of thoſe mention d, are 
the ſame, See ViBRATION. 

Now, in the general, we find that in two Chords, all 
Things being equal, excepting the Tenfion, or the Thickneſs, 
or the Length, the Tones are diffrent ; there muſt therefore 
be a Difference in the Vibrations owing to thoſe different 
Tenſions, c. which Difference can only be in the Velocity 
of the Courſes and Recourſes of the Chords, thro' the Spaces 
wherein they move to and again. --- Now, upon examinin 
the Proportion between that Velocity, and the Things Gull 
mention'd, whereon it depends, 'tis found to a Demonſtration, 
that all the Vibrations of the ſame Chord are perform'd in 
equal Times. 

Hence, as the Tone of a Sound depends on the Nature of 
thoſe Vibrations whoſe Differences we can conceive no other- 
wiſe than as having different Velocities, and as the ſmall 
Vibrations of the ſame Chord are all perform'd in equal 
Time; and as tis found true in Fact, that the Sound of any 
Body ariſing from one individual Stroke, tho' it grow gradu- 
ally weaker, yet continues in the ſame Zone from firſt to laſt ; 
it follows, that the Tere is neceſſarily connected with a certain 
Quantity of Tine in making every fingle Vibration; or that 
a certain Number of Vibrations, accompliſh'd in a given 
Time, conſtitutes a certain and determinate Z7me ; for the 
frequenter thoſe Vibrations are, the more acute is the T1me 3 
and the ſlower and fewer they are in the ſame Space of Time, 
by ſo much the more grave is the Tnae; ſo that any given 
Note of a Time, is made by one certain Meaſure of Velocity 
of Vibrations, i. e. ſuch a certain Number of Courſes and 
Recourſes of a Chord or String in ſuch a certain Space of 
Time, conſtitutes a determinate Tue. See Note, 

This Theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and lateſt 
Writers on Muſic, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcelm, &c. both by 
Reaſon and Experience. Dr. Vallis, who owns it very rea- 
ſonable, adds, that 'tis evident the Degrees of Acuteneſs 
are reciprocilly as the Length of the Chords; tho, he ſays, 
he will not poſitively affirm that the Degrees of Acuteneſs 
anſwer the Number of Vibrations as their only true Cauſe : 
But his Diffidence ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the 
Thing have been ſufficiently confirm'd by Experiment, --- 
Indeed, whether the different Number of Vibrations in a 
given Time is the true Cauſe on the Part of the Object, of 
bur perceiving a Di nce of Tune, is a Thing which we 
conceive does not ct ithin the Reach of Experiment; tis 
ſuificient the Hypot is reaſonable, See Concogn, Hax- 
MONT, Fc. 5 
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cover the Ears, --- About this is wrapp'd a long!“ 


TUNICA, a kind of Waſtec | 

by the Ancients, both at Rome, pz 25 de Ea mer Ware 

y £0 Ss ary 3 wore only * 17 

ut thoſe of better Faſhi gle Tunic 

See Toca. NON RIG Gown 2 
The Philoſophers wore a Go ; 

feſſing to go half naked, nn Tunit, % fro 
The Zunica was peculiar to the Men . the I 

of the Women not being call'd Tunica, but He ader-Garnen 
The Senators wore their Tunica enrich'd with MeSmory 

ve 


Pieces of Purple, cut in Form of lar al ite 
* call d Laticlava : The Knights had Ce yen | na 


mica, which was hence call'd Angrſticlayg . T. their 7. 


People wore their Tunica without a n 
m—— 28 . 1 1 yo Sor of Tinte 
ree different Orders of the Rom 3 
. hdugyr AVA, Oc. *n People were diinguit'y 

mong the Religious, the woollen Sk; 
ments, are {till call'd Tiumicas or 7 1x wy ili, or Under. C.. 
Tvnica, or Tunic, in Anatomy, is a Term apply 
_ 3 ange . ae 8 coat or incloſe Ray * : 
and divers other of the leſs ſolid * 
MzMBRANE. n Body. See 
The Eye conſiſts principally of a Numb . 
over one another; as the : ates n , 0 Tonic rang 
na, the Timica Retiformis, &c. See Eys Ec rh 
Tuxica Yaginalis. See Vacinatis, 
TUNNAGE, or Toxnacs, a Duty or Cuſtom 0 
Merchandize brought or carryd in Tuns, and f. * fo 
Veſſels, from or to other Nations; thus call'q . * 
at ſo much per Tun. See Cus rom. f © rated 
Tamnage is properly a Duty impos'd on Liqui | 
to their Meaſures ; as Pan * - oy DD —_ 
Commodities according to their Weight See Po 5 


C. 


under King Edward III; were re.-eſtabliſh di 

the Reign of King Charles II. for his Life, 3 = 
all the Laws made under Oliver Cromwell, and re ordains 
the Execution of the ancient Laws and Regulations; 0 
have been continu'd and renew'd by the Parliaments ever 
fince. -- By an Act made in the firſt Year of the Reign of 
Queen Anne they were continu'd for 96 Years expiring in 
* 1798. C 

is Duty at firſt was 47. 105. Sterlin 
French Wines brought into the Port of PL Fu 


iſp ; and only three for that brought in the other Ports, — 


For the ſame Wine imported by Strangers to London, thi 

Duty was 6/. and that brought lars * Ports y — 

Sterling. 

; OR bo wo in Virtue of the ſame AQ, paid 71. 10, 
terling; and. Spaniſu, Portugueſe, Malimſey, an 

Wines ke the 1: 3 de Bush Wi * 05 OG: 

But there have been divers additional Duties added fince 
— As, the additional Duty of the old Subſidy, Seignrgz 
Duty of ancient Impoſt of Tunnage, Duty additional In- 
Hoſt, Orphans Money, new Subſidy, &c. 

TuNNAGE is alſo uſed for a certain Duty paid the Mari- 
ners by the Merchants, for unleading their Ships arriv'd in 
any Havens, after the Rate of ſo much a Zim. See Duty, 

UNNEL, or FUN NET, an Inſtrument thro' which any 
Liquor is pour'd into a Veſſel. --- Part of the Draught of a 
Chimney above the Mantle piece, is alſo call d by the fane 
Name. See CHIMNEy. 

TunNEL-Net, is a kind of Net much uſed for the catch- 
ing of Partridges ; thus call'd from its Form, which 1s 3 
Cone 15 or 18 Feet long. 

To uſe it, a Covey of thoſe Birds being found, a Con. 
paſs is taken, and the Net pitch'd at a good Diſtance from 
them, according to the Situation of the Ground, — Ther, 
with a natural or artificial Stalking Horſe, they are ſurround- 
ed, and gently driven towards the Net, never coming on them 
in a direct Line, but by Windings, Turnings, Ce. der 
STALREINC. 

TUNNING, a Part of the Proceſs of Brewing, 0! rather 
an Operation which is the Sequel thereof, See BREWING 

The Tuning of Beer, &c. is perform'd various is 
ſome being of Opinion *tis beſt und as it cools, or Kg 
to come; while others let it ſtand longer to become fipel. 

The moſt regular Method is to cleanſe and prin juſt s 
comes to a due Ferment, and gets a good Head; for then ! 
has the moſt Strength to clear itſelf. --- What works oer f 
be ſupply'd with freſh Beer of the ſame Brewing. b 

TURBAN, or Tux BEN, the Head - dreſs of molt ot ta 
Eaſtern and Mahometan Nations. See HA r, Car, 6 

A Turban conſiſts of two Parts, vis. a Cap, an ** 
of fine Linnen, or Taffaty, artfully wound in divers Pa 
about the Cap. call 

The Turks call the Shaſh Turbent; whence we bare bin 
the Word Turban. ; At 

The Cap is red or green, without any Brim, P* f, 
tho' roundiſh a-top, and quilted with Cotton, but oy 


fs 


80 


UND ACE. 


They were both firſt ſettled by Authority of Parliament 


| cre, thin Linnen or Cotton, in ſeveral Wreaths variouſly 


| 1 is a good deal of Art in the giving a Turban the 
ane Air; an the making them up makes a particular Trade, 
the making of Hats does among us. 

4 The Emirs, who pretend to be deſcended of the Race of 
met, wear their Turbans quite green: Thoſe of the 
rks are ordinarily red, with a white Shaſh. --- Your 
| entee] People are to have frequent Changes of Zurbans. --- 

1% Teurnefert obſerves, that the Turban, all Things con- 
ſader d, is a very commodious Dreſs ; and that he even found 
it more eaſy to him than his French Habit. | 

; The Grand Signior's Turban is as big as a Buſhel, and ſo 

exceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce 

| ouch it. --- It is adorn'd with three Plumes of Feathers, en- 

W +4 with Diamonds and precious Stones: He has a Mini- 
fter on Purpoſe to look to it, call'd Zulbentaglan. 

= That of the Grand Vizier has two Plumes ; ſo have thoſe of 

WW -:7crs other Officers, only ſmaller, one than another; others 

bare only one; and others none at all. -- The Turban of the 

W Officers of the Divan is of a peculiar Form, and call'd Muge- 


* me Shaſh of the Turks Turban, we have obſerv'd, is 
White Linnen; that of the Perſians is red Woollen, Theſe 
are the diſtinguiſhing Marks of their different Religions : 
Syn, King of Perſia, who was of the Sect of Ai, being 
me firſt who aſſum'd that Colour, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Turks, who are of the Sect of Omar, and whom the 

Perſans efteem Hereticks, See Manon TA, Ec. 

pe Word is form'd from the Arabic N, dar, or , dur, 

or 55, Aal, or 511, dul, which ſignifies to encompaſs; and 

A, band or Lend, which ſignifies Shaſh, or Scarf, or Band; 
bp that Durbent, or Turbent, or Tulbent only ſignifies a 
WE Scarf, or Shaſh, ty'd rourd; it being the Shaſh that gives 

me Denomination to the whole Turban. 

= TURBARY, Tuzcarra, a Right to dig Turf in ano- 

ther Man's Ground; from Turba an old Latin Word for*a 

Ws Turf, See Tunx. | 25 
Common of Turbarp, is a Liberty which ſome Tenants 

bare by Preſcription to dig on the Lord's Waſte. See Cou- 

rie. | 

Tous sARIA is ſometimes alſo taken for the Ground where 

Turf are digged. See Tour. 

= Tuxzaria Bruaria, particularly denotes a Flaw Turf, or 

Heath Turf; mention'd in a Charter of Hamon de Maſſy. 

== TURBITH, or Tuzxrz rn, TuRPETRHU, a Medicinal 

Noot, brought from the Eaft Indies, particularly Cambaya, 

WE ra, and Goa; tho' others will have it, that the true Tur- 

eh comes chiefly from Ceylon. 

= The Turbeth of the Moderns bears ſo little Reſemblance to 

W that of the Ancients, that 'tis difficult to ſuppoſe them the 
WE ame, — That fold by our Druggiſts is longiſh, about the 

WS I hickneſs of the Finger, reſinous, heavy, and of a browniſh 

WS hue without, and whitiſh within. --- Tis brought to us 

cboren in the Middle, length-wiſe, and the Heart or woody 

Matter taken out. 

When in the Ground it ſhoots out Vines, ſome whereof 
creep along the Ground, and the reſt wind about the neigh- 
bouring Trees and Shrubs. | 
= 7irbeth is a violent Purgative, and is uſed in the Dropſy, 
Paß, and - See PUR OATIVE. 

lt yields a deal of reſinous Matter in a ſpirituous Menſtru- 
am, which Dr. Quincy obſerves, does not affect the larger 
Paſlages much; but is very active in the ſmaller Veſſels, and 
elandulous Contorſions, which it wonderfully clears of all 
iccid Adheſions. See PuRCATIVE. 

Some Apothecaries, either thro' Ignorance or Parſimony, 

Wubſtitute white Thapſia, which they call grey Turberh, for 
be true Turbeth; tho both as to Taſte, Colour, and Quali- 
es, they are very different. 

Wt is commonly ſuppos'd to take its Name Tyrbhith from 
; = Violence of its Operation, as 4iſiurbing the whole Oeco- 
ompy. 

Mineral Tux BI TR, or TUR PETHUN Minerale, is a Name 
bich the Chymiſts give to a yellow Precipitate of Mercury, 
"1 Rich purges violently. See Mercury and PrEciei- 
5 4 x $ i : 

The Method of preparing it is thus : - - On the dry Pow- 
er gain d by diſſolving Mercury in Oil of Vitriol, pour a 
oper Quantity of warm Rain * rally and the Powder will 
mediately turn of a yellow Colour. Continue to waſh 
_ Powder by repeated Affuſions of Water, till the Liquor 
= omes away as inſipid and colourleſs as it was pour'd on, leav- 
. beautiful yellow Calx at the Bottom of the Veſlel, 
= ich being gently dry'd at the Fire, is call'd by the Name 
= 7 rbith mineral. 
; þ This Powder is call'd Mineral Turbith from the Reſem- 
5 3 it bears to the vegetable Turbith of the Arabians, in 
. 1 Purging the moſt internal Receſſes of the Body; 
A. t be infipid upon the Tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of 
LAY. 5 conſiderable Virtues. --- Being boil'd with Water, it 
5 more of its Salts, and thereby grows milder, and more 
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late ; ſo it does by being deflagrated twice «or thrice, or di- 
{till d with Spirit of Wine. | 

A very few Grains of this Turbith will prove emetic and 
purgative, --- It is alſo accounted an excellent Medicine 
in the Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe : But as it operates with 
conſiderable Violence, it ought not to be given, unleſs the 
Viſcera are known to be ſound. Sec PRGATIVE. 

This 3 va; to have been the grand Secret of Paracel ſus, 
which, in his ſcarce German Book of Hoſpital Medicines, he 
praiſes ſo extravagantly for the Venereal and all Chronical 
Diſeaſes. --- Syaenſam alſo commends it in Venereal Caſes, 
piven in the Quantity of fix or eight Grains, in ſtrong Ha- 

its of Body, ſo as to prove emetic; but when imprudently 
* it is apt to give the Dyſentery. See VENEREAL Diſ- 
eaſe. 

.TURBINATED. is a Term frequently apply'd by Naty- 
raliſts to Shells, and other Bodies; to denote them of a 
Conical Figure, repreſenting a Peer or a Top. See SELL. 

TURBO, in Meteorology, a Jhirlwins, See Wriki- 
WIND. 

TURCOISE, or Tux quois, in Natural Hiſtory, a pre- 
cious Stone, of a blue Colour; ordinarily opake, but ſome- 
times a little tranſparent. See Pr tciovs Sone. 


There are Turceiſes both Oriental and Occidental, of tlie 


mew Rock and the 01d. | | 

The Oriental partakes more of the blue Tincture than the 
green ; and the Occidental more of the green than the blue. 
— Thoſe of the old Rock are a deep blue, and thoſe of the 
new Rock more whitiſh, and don't keep their Colour. 

The Oriental ones come from Perſia, the Indies, and ſome 
Parts of Zurky ; and ſome even ſuppoſe that 'tis hence they 
derive their modern Name #7 429%e; --- The Occidental are 
found in various Parts of Europe, particularly Germany, 
Bohemia, Sileſia, Spain, and France. | 

Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval Figure : They cut 
eaſily ; and beſides Seals, which are frequently engrav'd on 
them, ſome are form'd into Crucifix's, or other Figures near 
two Inches high; tho' ZBoerius miſtakenly affirms, that 


none have been known -to exceed the Bigneſs of a Wal- 


nut, | 
The Ancients attribute a Kind of Sympathetic Virtue to 
the Zurquois. --- Tis commonly ſuppos'd, that it 7 1 85 
Colour, or breaks, at the Death, Sickneſs, or even Misfor- 
tune of the Perſon who bears it; that it diſagrees with mar- 
ry'd People, and even breaks on their Fingers ; that it marks 
all the Changes and Accidents that happen in the Body of 
the Wearer, 5 
that it is for this Reaſon the Ladies have forbore the Uſe of 
it. --- De Boot endeavours to account for all theſe Effets 
from natural, and even probable Cauſes. : 

The Turquois is cabily counterfeited ; and that ſo perſect- 
ly, that 'tis impoſſible to diſcover the Deceit, without taking 
it out of the Collet, 

The Greeks and Latins call it Calavs, and xuav O-; and it 


appears to have had a Place in the Rationale of the High | 


Prieſt of the Fews, 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have a 
very curious Account of the Formation of the Turquois, the 
Manner of giving it the blue Colour, Sc. by M. Reaumur. 
— The Turquois, he obſerves, is one of the ſofteſt of preci- 
ous Stones, its Hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of a Cryſtal, 
or a tranſparent Pebble; tho' ſome are much harder than 
others; and ftill the harder, ceteris paribus, the more valua- 
ble, by Reaſon of the Vivacity of the Poliſh, which is al- 
ways proportionable to the Hardneſs. 

Rofnel, a Jeweller, and the Author of a ſcarce Treatiſe 
call'd Mercure IJudien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious Stones, 
ſets a hard Turquois, whoſe Blue is neither bright nor deep, 
on the Foot of the moſt perfect Emeralds, that is, on a 
Level with a Diamond. --- Thoſe with any Defect he only 
values at a French Crown the Carat. | 

Tavernier aflures us, there are bat two Mines of Turquoiſes 
known in all the Earth, and thoſe are both in Perſia; the 
one call'd the 014 Rock, near a Town call'd Neabourg, three 
Days Journey to the North Eaſt of Meched: The other 
call'd the New Reck, is five Days Journey. --- The latter, he 
adds, are but little valued ; and the King of Perſia has for 
many Years prohibited the digging in the former for any but 
himſelf. --- M. Reaumur takes the old Rock to be now ex- 
hauſted ; in effect the common Diviſion of Turquoiſes into 


the dd Rock, or Oriental, and new Nick, or Occidental, is 


very arbitrary and precarious, --- All the belt, and moſt per- 
fect, grow they where they will, in T2474 or Europe, are 
reckon'd among the former, and the reſt among the latter, 
Near S$imore, in the lower Languedoc, are ſeveral conſider. 
able Mines of Turquoiſes; but that fine blue Colour ad- 
mir'd in the Turquois, is not natural to theſe Rocks; the 
prevailing Colour being ſometimes white, and ſometimes 
much like that of Tripoli and Venice. The other precious 
Stones are dug out of the Mine with all their Colour, to the 
Force whereof nothing can be added, tho' it may frequently 


y correſpondent 8 in its Colour; and 


9 S Sox's fl 
e 8 
d 


— — 


be diminiſh'd, as we ſee Fire bring down the too deep Colour 
of the Saphir, and quite take away that of a pale — 1 | 


Theſe Turquoiſes, on the contrary, are naturally whiti 
yellowiſh, of a Colour as common as that of a Free ſtone; 


and by oppoſing them for ſome Time to the Action of the 


Fire, they aſſume a blue Colour. | 3 

It ſeems a Paradox, and yet M. Reaumur has made it ex. 
ceeding probable, that Turquoiſes are ori 
Animals. --- In the Mines in France, Pieces have ſeveral 
times been found in the Figure of Teeth, Bones of the Arms, 
Legs, &c. And Turquoifes which are yet imperfect or ill 
form'd, are apparently compos'd of Laminæ or Leaves like 
thoſe of Bones, between which ſome petrifying Juice infinu- 
ating itſelf, binds them cloſe together: And ſtill, the ſofter, 
and more imperfect the Stones are, the more diſtinguiſhable 
are the different Directions of the Fibres and Laminæ, with 


their Interſections, and the greater Reſemblance they bear to 


fractur'd Bones, and the leſs to any kind of Stones known, 

To give them the blue Colour, they dry them awhite in the 

Air, then heat them gradually in a Furnace made after a 
particular Manner, If they be heated too haſtily, the Hu- 
midity between the Lamina, wanting Time to evaporate all, 
will Ape into Scales or Flaws. Some of the Stones re- 
quire a greater Degree of Heat to bring them to their Colour 
than others; and even in large Pieces, ſeveral Parts ordinarily 
require ſeveral Degrees of Heat. TI 
On this Account a world of Care is to be taken in the 
Heating them; for the Fire, which gives them their Blue by 
Degrees, if they be expos'd beyond a certain Degree, takes 
it away again, | 

M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue Colour by 
Heat, very well : When freſh cut out of the Rock, it ſeems, 
their Subſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtreak d all over with 
Spots, Veins, little Circles, Sc. of a black-blue Colour: 
Theſe he takes to be Remains of a deep blueiſh Matter, which 
the Fire rarefying, ſpreads and diffuſes throughout the whole 
Subſtance of the Stone. --- This Matter, again, he concludes 
to have been either originally the 2 contain'd in the Bones, 
ſince mix'd and coagulated with the petrifying Juice, or ſome 
other Mineral Matter inſinuated into the Pores of the Stone. 

The great Defect of all Turquoiſès is, that in Time they 
loſe their blue Colour, and become green; and then ceaſe to 
be of any Value. 

TURF, or PEAr, a blackiſh ſulphurous Earth, us'd in 
ſeveral Parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as Fuel. 
See FUEL. | | 

In Flanders, their Turf is dug or pared from off the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and cut in Form of Bricks. The Gra- 
Men, a Species of Graſs growing very thick on the Turf 
Earth, contributes greatly, when dry, to the Maintenance of 
the Fire, 

The Dutch draw their Turf from the Bottom of the 
Dikes or Canals which run acroſs moſt of their Lands; by 
which Means they not onl v4 the Defect of Wood, 
which is very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but 
alſo keep their Dikes clear and navigable: This Turf Earth 
is very black. As they take it up from the Bottoms of the 
Dikes, they ſpread it about the Edges, of ſuch a Thickneſs, 
as may be reduc'd to three Inches when moderately dry'd. --- 
In this Condition they cut it into Pieces or Z7rfs ſeven or 
eight Inches long, 2 three broad; and, to compleat the 
drying, lay them up in Heaps, and at laſt in Stacks. 

n the North of England, Scotland, c. Turf or Peat is 
dug out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten Earth, call'd Pear-Moſs : 
For the Formation whereof, ſee Moss. 

They dig horizontally from the Surface, to the Depth of 

about four Foot, with a Spade, which at once faſhions and 
takes them out in Parallelopipeds nine or ten Inches long, and 
three _; which are ſpread on the Ground to drain as 
faſt as dug; and then ſet up an end three or four againſt each 
other, for the Wind to blow thro' them; and at laſt ſtack'd 
or houſed, | 

The Pits or Dikes in a few Years fill up again, and afford 
a freſh Crop. | | 

TURFING Spade, among Husbandmen, is an Inſtrument 
us'd to under-cut the Turf, after it is mark'd out with a 
'Trenching Plough. 

TURGESCENCE, a Swelling or growing turged or 
bloated. --- From the Latin, turgere. | 

TURIONES, the firſt young tender Shoots which Plants 
do annually put forth. See GEM, Cron, Oc. | 

TURK Y Company. See Coup Nx. 

TURLUPINADE, a Term us'd chiefly among the French 
for a low dry Jeſt, or Witticiſm. --- The Occaſion of the 
Name is deriv'd from a famous Comedian at Paris, call'd 
Turlupin; whoſe Talent, like that of our Pinkerhman, 
ones chiefly in raiſing a Laugh by miſerable Puns and 

oints. 

TURLUPIN ES, TuRTLur INI, a Sect of Hereticks, or 
rathec of People who made publick Profeſſion of Impudence, 
going naked, without ſo much as covering their Privy Parts, 
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or 


inally the Bones of 


of Turns, which any Pinion hath in one Turn of the Whe! 


and having to do with Women. 1; | 
Market. 80 5 ITY 85 the Opticks in 90 
They call'd their Sect the 


Charles ** g 
vers to ive a yellow 


& Drixe, 


of a Spica or 


and its Fruit rough like our new Cheſnuts. Ex; 


| OS ere wes 2 Naw 
red Turmeric ; their Error was owi x AUR 
2 owing to this, that the 


yellow Root, as it grows old, turns 1 
wenge e 5 Fw | brown; anf when pul 
"Tis much us' the Glovers, Sc. to ; 
as alſo by the r invne Ry Sc. to wo a we Ar mY 
Metals. — The Hdians uſe it to dye their Rice and — 
Foods, of a yellow Colour; whence ſome call i *. 
82 ron. : » | | alan 
Our Dyers don't find that it gives ſo ſtead 
the Luteola or Greening Weed; 5 tis xs eds ek 
and heighten the red Colours dyed with Cochineel or Ve 
million; as Scarlets, Oc. | | 
Turmeric is us'd in Medicine by Way of DecoRion, If. 
ſion, Powder, Ec. with other Ingredients, in the Taundix 
Hypochondriac, Leucophlegmatic, and Cachectical Conſit 
tions. | | | 
TURN, is uſed for a circular Motion; in which Serſ i 
coincides with Revolution. See REvOLUTION. 
Tun N, in Clock or Watch Work, particularly denotes the 
3 of a Wheel or Pinion. Sce WuxEr, Pixux 
Oc. : 
In Calculation, the Number of Turns which the Pinicn 
hath in one Turn of the Wheel, is commonly ſet down a1 
Quotient in common Arithmetic, thus, 5)60(12, where the 
Pinion 5 playing in a Wheel of 60, moveth round 12 tins 
in one Turn of the Wheel: Now, by knowing the Nunbe 


it worketh in, you may alſo find how many Turms a Whet 
or Pinion hath at a greater Diſtance ; as the Contrat-wheel, 
Crown-wheel, Oc. by multiplying together the Quotient 
and the Number produc'd, is the Number of Turns; wit 
this Example : 


5) 55 (11 
5) 45 (9 
5) 40 (8 


The firſt of theſe three Numbers has 11 Tyrns, the ler 
9, and the laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by g, it produceth 
99; that is, in one Turm of the Wheel 55, there ate 9) 
Turns of the ſecond Pinion 5, or the Wheel 40, which nw 
concentrical, or on the ſame Arbor with the ſecond Fino 
— If you multiply 99 by the left Quotient 8, it produce 
792, Which is the Number of Turns the third Fino 5 
hath. | 
Tovan is alſo us'd for the Sheriffs Court, kept tic * 
Year, vis. a Month after Eaſter, and within à Month a 
Michaelmas. See SnERIFF and CouRT. 6 

From this Court none are exempted but Archbiſhops, 
ſhops, Earls, Barons, Religious Men and Women, an 
ſuch as have Hundreds of their own to be kept. =, 11 

It is a Court of Record in all Things that ee 
and is alſo the King's Leet through all the Count, % h 
the Sheriff is Judge; this Court being inciden 
Office. | 

It is/call'd the Sheriff's Turn, becauſe he Dt 
Circuit thro' the Shire, holding the ſame ne 
See SECTA REGALIS, ebb] 

TURN ite, a Gate ſet up acroſs a Road, gg 
Officer for the Purpoſe, in order to ſtop Travellers, bf 
Coaches, Te 8 Toll of f towards pa 
keeping the Roads in repair. See ROAD. 1 1 en 

Nr is alſo 50 in the Military Art, to ade 
ſtuck full of Spikes, to be plac'd in a Gap, ® Bread 
Entrance of a Camp; to keep off an Enemy: = 

The Twurn-pike is a Spar of Timber, Ort Cad 
Feet long, and about fix Inches Diameter 30 another lar 
Form; and bored with Holes, one right un pen f lde 
an Inch Diameter; the Axis of the Holes bels 
one from another, and to go in from each 9! Fe or x Fe 
or Prickets that are driven into the Holes, aft Nats 1 
long, pointed with Iron; and with Wedges or 
hard into the Holes. ln 


by 1 


* eſe faſten'd together with an Iron Chain and 
ay "4 gre? long, are * great Uſe to top the Enemy 
14 ** Breaches or elſewhere. 5 | 
| Thoſe intended to be thrown in Breaches, muſt be 
de of Oak; and need not be ſo big, or the Pickets ſo long. 
mA RNABO or TogNA DO, a Wind which on ſome 
Coaſts blows all Night from the Shore. See WinD, WuIAI 

up, Trape- Wind, MonsooN, : 15 
1 TURNAMENT or TouRNAENT, a martial Sport or 
Exerciſe, which the ancient Cavaliers uſed to pertorm, to 
ſhew their Bra very and Addreſs. : 

The firlt Turnaments were only Courſes on Horſeback, 
wherein the Cavaliers tilted at each other with Canes, in 

anner of Lances; and were diſtingui {h'd from Juſts, which 
— Courſes accompanied with Attacks and Combats with 
blunted Lances and Swords, 

Others ſay, it was a Turnament, when there was only one 
Quadril or Troop ; and that where there were ſeveral to 
encounter each other, it was a Zuſt : but tis certain the Two 
became confounded together in proceſs of Time; at leaſt 
we find them ſo in Authors. See Jus r. 

The Prince who publiſh'd the Turnament, uſed to ſend a 
King at Arms with a fate Conduct, and a Sword to all the 
Princes, Knights, Qc. ſignifying that he Intenaea a Turna- 
ment 4114 a Claſhing of Swords, in the Preſence of Ladies and 
Damſels; which was the uſual Formula of Invitation. 
| They firit engaged Man againit Man, then Troop againſt 
Troop ; and after-the Combat, the Judges altotted the Prize 
to the Beſt Cavalier, and ihe beſt Siriker of Swords 5 who 
W was, accordingly, conducted in Pomp, to the Lady of the 
| Turnament, where, after —_— her very reverently, he 
{aluted her, and likewiſe her two Maids. 

"Theſe Turnaments made the principal Diverſion of the 

XIIIth and XIVth Centuries, ---- Munſter ſays, it was 
Henry the Fowler, Duke of Saxony, and afterwards Emperor, 
that ſirſt introduced them; but it appears from the Chronicle 
of Tours, that the true Inventor of this tamed Sport, was 


WE ow Gcoffcy, Lord of Prenilli, about the Year 1066. 


From Frazce they paſſed into Z;;8/and and Germany. ---- 


£1 The Hiſtoria Byzantina tells us, That the Greeks and 


Latins borrowed the Uſe thereof from the Franks; and we 


fad mention made of them in Cantacuſana, Gregorias, 


Beſſarion and others of the late Greek Authors. 
Budeus derives the Word from Z70jana agmina; others 


= from 7rojamentum, quaſi Indus Troje. Menage deduces it 


W from the Latin, Tornenſis, or the French, Teurner, in regard 
W the Combatants turn'd and twiſted this way and that. 
M. Paris calls them in Latin, Haſtiludia; Neubrigenſis, Ment- 
rationes Militares; others Gladiaturæ, others Lecurſiones 


ludicræ, Sc. 1 
Pope Eugeniis II. excommunicated thoſe who went to 


| g | Turnaments, and forbad them Burial in holy Ground. ---- 


K. Henry II. of France died of a Wound received at a Tur- 


z nament. One Chiaoux, who had aſſiſted at a Turnament 


under Charles VIII. ſaid very happily ; Fit be tn Earneſt, 
= is :00 little ; Tf in Feſt, beo nuch. 

Tis to the Exerciſe of Z7/rnaments that we owe the firſt 
Uſe of Armories; of which, the Name Blazonry, the Form 


N : | of the Eſcutcheons, the Colours, principal Figures, the 
Mantlings, Labels, Supporters, Sc. are undeniable Evidences. 


See ARMS. ; | 
In Germany, twas anciently a Cuſtom to hold a ſolemn 


Turnament every three Years, to ſerve as a Proof of Nobi- 
by. — For the Gentleman who had aſſiſted at Two, was 
ſuffciently blazon'd and publiſh'd, 7. e. he was e e 


Noble, and bore two Trumpets by way of Creſt on his 27 
aament Cask. - Thoſe who had not been in any Zurnaments, 


had no Arms, though they were Gentlemen. See NoniL1ry, 

DrsckNr, &c. 3 

 TURNETUM, in our old Law-books, a Duty paid to 

| the Sheriff tor holding his T'ura or County-Court. See 

Tos and Syrruye. | 
TURNING, a Branch of Sculpture ; being the Art of 

faſhion ing hard Bodies, as Braſs, Ivory, Wood, &5c. into a 


WS round or oval Form, in a Lathe. See LArRHE. 


Turning is performed, by putting the Subſtance to be 
turned, upon two Points, as an Axis; and moving it about on 


that Axis; while an edge Tool ſet ſteady to the Outſide of 
me Subſtance, in a Circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the Parts 


bac lie further off the Axis, and makes the Outſide of that 
W Subltance Concentric to the Axis. 

5 The Invention of Turning appears to be very ancient, 
» Some, indeed, to do Honour to the Age, will have it 
brought to Perfection by the Moderns; but if what 
Pliny, and ſome other ancient Authors relate, be true, that 
me Ancients turned thoſe precious Vaſes, enrich'd with 
| Figures and Ornaments in Relievo, which we ſtill ſee in the 
Cabinets of the Curious; it muſt be owned, that all that 
has been added in theſe Ages, makes but a poor Amends for 
what we loſt of the manner of 77 arning of the Ancients, See 
CCULP TURE, | | 
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The principal Inftruments uſed in Turning, beſide the 


TUS 


Lathe, are Chiſſels and Mandrels of various Forms; 7 he 
Deſcription whereof, ſee under their proper Articles. 

URNSOLE, Tov nsor orToxxs0r; See Tor NSOL. 

TURPENTINE, TERRIUENTHINA, a tranſparent Gum 


or Reſin flowing either Naturally or by Inciſion, from ſeveral -- 


fatty reſinous Trees; ſuch as the Terebiuthus, Larch, Pine, 
Fir, Sc. See Guy and RRSINIFT ER os. 


We diltinguiſh ſeveral Kinds of Turpentines; as that ot 


Chio, that of Venice, that of Yorrdeaux, that of Cyprus, 
Strasboinrg, ESC; | 

The Zurpentine of Chio, which is the only genuin Kind, 
and that which gives the Denomination to all the reſt, is a 
whitiſh Reſin, bordering a little on the Green, very clear 
and a little odoriferous; drawn by Incifion from a Tree 
called Yerebinthus, very common in that Ifland, as allo in 
Cyprus, and ſome Parts of France and Spain. 

The Gum muſt be choſen of a Solid Conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either Taſte or Smell, and not at all Tenacious, 
which diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe Turpentine of Venice, 
commonly ſubſtituted for ir, which has a ſtrong Smell, a 
bitter Taſte, and ſticks much to the Finger: ---- This 71 ue n- 
tive of Chio is indiſputably the belt; but its Scarcity 
occafions ir to be little in ule, 

The Turpentine of Venice, is falſly ſo called, for though 
there was a Turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet 


that now ſo called, comes all from Dauphine. Tis liquid 


of the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrop, and whitiſh ; and flows 
either ſpontaneoutly, or by Inciſion from Larches, Firs and 
Pines, chiefly in the Wood 4% P/a72e. 

That flowing naturally, call d by the Peaſants, Bjorn, is a 
kind of Balm not inferior in virtue to that of Perr, to which 
it is frequently ſubſtituted, -— That drawn by Inciſion, after 
the Tree has ceas'd to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of very con- 
fiderable Uſe, in ſeveral Arts, and 'tis even of this that 


Varniſh is made. See Varnisn. 


It muſt be choſen White and Tranſparent, and Care be 


taken it han't been counterfeited with Oil of Tarpentine. 


The Turpentine of BourJeany is white and thick as Honey. 
---- It does not ooze from the Tree in the Manner it is ſent 


to us; but is properly a Compoſition, wherein, among other 


Ingredients, is a white hard Sort of Roſin called Galipot. 
See Pircn,. 

The Turpentine of Strasbourg, Danttic, Sc. is that moſt 
commonly uſed among us; and is preferr'd, by our People, 
to that of Venice, which it is diſtinguiſh'd from, by its green 
Hue. 

The Uſes of Trypentine in Medicine, are innumerable. 
— Tis a great Vulnerary, and very Detergent, and as ſuch 


is preſcribed in all Abſceſſes and Ulcerations, &c. It pro- 


motes Expectoration, and as ſuch is preſcribed in Diſeaſes 
of the Lungs and Breaſt: But it is moſt famous for clearing 
the Urinary Paſſages, aud as ſuch preſcribed ia Obſtructions 
of the Reins, in Gonnorhæas, Cc. 

Oil of TURPENTI NE. — There are two Kinds of Oils 
drawn from Z7rfentive by Diſtillation; the firſt White, the 
ſecond Red; both eſteem'd as Balſoms proper for the Cure 
of Wounds, Chilblains, Sc. But they are fo little uſed 
among us, that tis not eaſy to procure either of them. 

What is commonly fold under the Name of Oil of Turpen- 
zine, or Fiherial Oil, is only a Diſtillation of the Roſin called 
Galipor, freſh from the Tree, ---- It is uſed with Succeſs in 


the Cure of green Wounds, as alſo by the Painters, Farriers, 
Sc. — To be good, it. muſt be clear and white as Water, 


of a ſtrong penetrating Smell, and very inflammable. 

TURUNDA, in Chirurgery, a Tent ; or any thing to be 
thruſt into an Orifice or Cavity. See Txx'r, Oc. 

— TUSCAN, in Architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt 
Maſſive of the five Orders. See OR DER. 

The Tuſcan Order takes its Name from an ancient People 
of Lydia, who coming out of Aſia to people Tuſcamp, firſt 
executed it in ſome Temples, which they built in their new 
Plantations. 

Vitruvius calls the Tuſtan, the Ruſtic Order; with whom 
agrees M. 4e Chambray, who in his Parallel, ſays, it ought 
ne ver to be uſed but in Country houſes and Palaces, M. /e 
Clerc adds, that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio and ſome 
others, have ordered it, it does not deſerve to be uſed at all. 
But in Vigncla's Manner of Compoſition, he allows it a 
Beauty, even in its Simplicity; and ſuch as makes it proper 
not only for private Houſes, but even for public Buildings, 
as in the Piazzas of Squares and Markets; in the Magazines 
and Granaries of Cities; and even in the Offices and lower 
Apartments in Palaces, | 

The Zuſcar has its Character and Proportions, as well as 
the other Orders; but we have no ancient Monuments, to 
give us any regular 77ſca;z Order for a Standard. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that the Characters of the Tuſcan 
are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric; and adds, 
that the Zyiſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, made 
ſomewhat ſtronger, by the ſhortning of the Shaft of the 

” EA Column, 


=) + 


Colunin, and ſimpler, by the ſmall Number, and Largeneſs 
of the Mouldings, See Doric. 

Vitruvius makes the whole Height of the Order 14 Mo- 
dules;- wherein he is followed by /ignola, M. le Clerc, Oc. 
-- Serlio only makes it 12. -- Pallaaio gives us one Tuſcan 
Profile; much the ſame as that of Vitruvius; and another 
too rich: On which Side Scamoz2i is likewiſe faulty. 
Hence it is, that that of Vigndola, who has made the Order 
very regular, is moſt follow'd by the Modern Architects. 
See CoLuMN.. 

Of all the Orders, the Taj ſcan is the moſt eaſily executed; 
as having neither Triglyphs nor Dentils, nor Modillions to 
confine its Intercolumns. On this account the Columns of 
this Order may be ranged in any of the five Manners of 
Vitruvins, vis. the Picnoſtyle, Siſtyle, Euſtyle, Diaſtyle and 
Areoſtyle. See INTERCOLUMNA TION. 

or the Parts and Members of the Tuſcan Order, their 
Proportions, Cc. fee Caprrat, Baz, PEDESTAL, FREEZE, 


2 a | 
TUSCULAN, in Matters of Literature, a Term fre- 
quently uſed in the Phraſe Tiſculan Queſtions. --- Cicero's 
Tuſculan Queſtious, are Diſputations on ſeveral Topicks in 
Moral Philoiophy, which that great Author took Occaſion 
to denominate from the Tuſculauum, a Country Seat or 


Villa, where they were compos'd; and where he lays the 


Scene of the Diſpute. 5 
They contain Five Books; the Firſt on the Contempt 
of Death; the ſecond of enduring Pain; the third on 


aſſwaging Grief; the fourth on the other Perturbations of the 


Mind; and the laſt, to ſnew that Virtue is ſufficient to a 
hapry Life. | | | 
USKES or Tysxs of a Horſe, See Txz rH. | 

TUSSIS, in Medicine, a Cough ; a Diſeaſe affecting the 
Lungs, occaſioned by a ſharp ſerous Humor, vellicating the 
Fibrous Coat thereof, and urging it to a Diſcharge by Spitting, 
gc. See LuNds. | 

When the Humor is ſo ſubtile, that the Lungs cannot lay 
hold of it, to throw it off; or when the Humor is fo thick 
that it will not give Way, it is ſaid to be a 4 Corgh. 

Dry Coughs are the molt dangerous. --- Hippecrates ſays, 
the Cough ceaſes, if the Teſticles ſwell. See Coven. 

TUT, in Armory, Cc. an Imperial Enſign of a golden 
Globe, with a Croſs on it. 

TUTELARY, TvrTzLAr1s, one who has taken ſome- 
thing into his Patronage and Protection. See PROTECTIOR. 

'Tis an ancient Opinion, that there are tutelary Angels of 
Kingdoms and Cities, and even of particular Perſons, call'd 
Guardian Angels. See Ax RL. Dzmon, GEnivs, £9. 

The ancient Romans tis certain, had their tutelary Gods, 
whom they called Penates. See PEN AT Es. 

And the Romiſh Church to this Day, hold an Opinion not 
much unlike it, --- They believe that every Perlon, at leaſt 
every one of the Faithful, has, from the Time of his Birth, 
one of thoſe Tutelary Angels attached to his Perſon, to de- 
fend him from all Temptations ; and 'tis on this, principally, 
that their Practice of invoking Angels is founded. 

F. Anthouy Maceao, a Portuguese Jeſuit, of Conimbra has 

publ:ſh'd a large Work in Folio, on the turelary Saints of 
all the Kingdoms, Provinces and great Cities of the Chriſtian 
World: Divi Tutelares Orbis Chriſtiani, at Lisbon 1687. 
See PaTRON, SAINT, Ec. 
TUTOR, in the Civil Law, is one choſe to look to the 
Perſon and Eſtate of Children, left by their Fathers and 
Mothers in their Minority, See GuARDIAN, Minor and 
PuzzeRTY. 

By the Cuitom of Normandy, the Father is the natural 
Tyrcy of his Children, --- A Perſon nominated Twrtor, either 
by Teſtament, or by the Relations of the Minor, may de- 
cline that Office, if he have Five Children alive; if he have 
any other conſiderable Trorage; if he be under 25 Years of 
Age; if he be a Prieſt, or a Regent in an Univerſity; if he 
have any Law Suit with the Minors, Cc. See Tutor ace. 

The Marriage of a Pupil, without the Conſent of his 
Tutor, is invalid. --- Z7!tors may do any thing for their Pupils, 
but nothing againſt them; and the ſame Laws which pur 
them under a Neceſſity of preſerving the Intereſt of the 
33 put them under an Incapacity of hurting them. See 

VPIL, 

Turo is alſo uſed in our Univerſities, for a Member of 
ſome College or Hall, who takes on him the Inſtructing young 
Students in the Arts and Faculties, 

TUTORAGE, Tur ELA, in the Civil Law, a Term 
equivalent to Guardianſhip in the Common Law ; ſignifying 
an Office impoſed on any one, to take care of the Perſon and 
Effects of one or more Minors, See Minor. 

By the Roman Law, there are three Kinds of Tutorage. 
-.-. The Teſtamentary, which is appointed by the Father's 
Teſtament : The Legal, which is appointed by the Law to 
the neareſt Relation; and the Dative, which is appointed 
by the Magiſtrate, 

But in all Cuſtomary Provinces, as France, Cc. all Turor- 
ages are Native and Elective; and though the Father have 
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by Teſtament, nominated th f 
21 is not that Nomination of nent Relation 
confirm'd by that of the Magiſtt 

By the Roman Law, Tutoragę 
Age; but in France not till 
3 utorage, and becomes 

urator is given him. See Cyr 

TU TT, Trza or Zapis Ty 
thrown off from Braſs, in the Furnace : 
2 Flakes of different Sizes and. Th ickneſ; 
grey! hs and full of little protuberant Grains as ls 

It is found adhering to Rolls of 
Purpoſe over the Furnaces of the 
ceive the Fumes of the melted do ie 
wr” 57-1 : RA and 

utty is now brought chi 
it came from Keren ms German, Anciendy 
o prepare the Tutty for Uſe, t f 
times ia a Crucible, — = : 
often in Roſe-warer : Then they grind it 
Stone, mixing with it as much 1 ; Porpbyry 
water as is neceflary, till it be brought to a Wh 90 Banur. 
Then they make it up into little Troches and th ne Powder: 

Tutty is very Fs e Its princi al UE 3 
eaſes of the Eyes, particularly [nflammazions * 
which, it is diluted with Roſe. water or Plan e vs 
form of a Collyrium. See Cor LI RTIUU. ET Rn 
0 N it incorporated with freſh Butter, in form of m 

In the London Diſpenſatory, it gives Ti | 
called Ointment of Tutty, . Tor 8 1 

uently uſed by Surgeons with other Deſiccatiyes to = 

Icers, --- Tis alſo good in the Hemorrhoids. 

TWA-Nights-Geſte, in our ancient Cuſtoms. 
nghts-amn- Hynde. 

If the Twra-Nights-geſte did any 
— rr for it, but himſelf. 

WELF-HiIN pus, in our ancient 
T hanus. See THAN E. W 

Among the Engliſh Saxons, every Man was valued at 
certain Price ; and where an Injury was done, either to a 
Perſon or Goods, a pecuniary Mul& was impoled and F 
in Satisfaction of that Injury, according to the Wort 2 
Quality of the Perſon to whom it was done. — And hence al 
Men were ranked in three Claſſes ; which ſee in Hixosx: 

Thoſe who were worth 1200 5. were called Taeelf hind, 
and if an Injury was done to them, Satisfaction was tbe 
made 5 | 

TWELFTH-Dar or 74e, the Feſtival of the 
or the Manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles 
as being the Zwelft/-7ay, excluſively, from the 
ChriſtmaſsS-4ay. See Epipnany. 

WELVE-MonTH, the Space of a Year, according to 
the Calender Months. See Year and Moxta. 

TWELVE-Mzn, Duaodecim homines Legales, othervil: 
called the Jury or 12queſt, is a Number of Trrelve Perſon, 
or upwards to Twenty-tour ; by whoſe Oath, as to Matter 
of Fact, all Trials paſs, both in Civil and Criminal Cats, 
Tough on Courts of the common Law in this Realm, See 

vRY and TRIAL. 

In Civil Caſes, when Proof is made of the Matter in 
Queſtion, the Point of Fact, whereon they are to give their 
Verdict, is deliver'd to them; which is called the [ſiz.-- 
Then they are put in mind of their Oath, and are by tie 
Judge's ſumming the Evidence, ſent out of Court by the: 
_ ws confider on the Evidence on both Sides, till they 

agreed, 

In Cauſes Criminal, there are two Sorts of Inqueſts : Os 
called the Grau Tuque, the other the f of Life ai 

eat. 

The firſt is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of Sixteen Peron 
at leaſt ; orbecauſe all Cauſes Criminal or Penal paſs through 
their Hands; whereas the other Inqueſt is eſpecially # 

ointed for one or more Matters. | 

Thoſe of the Grand Inqueſt are call'd by Braff, dui 


to þ; 
orce, unleſ 
ate, Oc. 


8 expires at 


14 Lean of 


25 Years, 
1 un hi 


ſree by Marriage; in obi 


Earth ſuſſ 
Founders in Bop 


Me tal, See 


red Hot three 


and quench It as 


to Cicatrize 
See Tail. 
harm to any, his Hoſt ua 


the ſame with 


Epiphany, 
; 10 called, 
Nativity or 


 Milites, becauſe they were wont to be Knights; if ſo 


could be had. 

Their Function is to receive all Preſeutments of uf 
Offence, and accordingly to give their general Opin 
them, by writing either the Words Billa vera upon the Riv 
Preſentment, which is an Indictment of the Party preſented; 
or elſe Jenoramns; which is a doubting of the Fav PF 
ſented. See EN EST and INDICTMENT. , 

TWI-Far.Lowine Ground, in Husbandry, is ibe 1 
ling or Ploughing it a ſecond Time. See T1LL1NG 4 
FALLOWING. 

TWI-Hinnr, among our Saxon Anceitors, 
valued at 2005. See TWELTHINDUs. « {ich 

Theſe Men were of the loweſt Degree ; and 1 b 
were killed, the Mul& was 30 s. -- Thus in T Hl br 
de Twihindi hominis interfecti, wera debet reli . 


1 
wer E Men 


. 


nteem'd the Elder. — The Faculty of Montpellier have 
I 8 Grit conceived : But by all the Laws which now 
Y R in, the fir{t-born enjoys the Privileges of Seniority; and 
I - Cuſtom is confirm'd by the Inſtance of Hau and 
I -_ if two Treins be born ſo intermix'd, that one can- 
=. diſtinguiſh which of the Two appeared the firſt ; it 
ould ſeem that neither the one nor the other can pretend 
we Right of Primogeniture, which ought to remain in 
hence, by reaſon of their mutual Concourſe. 
in ſech Caſe, ſome would have the Deciſion left to the 
er, and others to the Hazard of a Lot. Sometimes there 
e born Three Trins, as in the Inſtances of Horatii and 
ati; and ſometimes there have been known Four, or 
n Five or more. See Fo rus, Exrnryo, Oc. 
W 'I'WIST of 4 Rope, Cord, Cc. See Rops, CokpAOR, 
» C. : 
V4 _ bg is alſo uſed in Architecture, for a Piece of Timber, 
berwile called a Girder. See GinnER. ; 
WE Tw1isr, again, is uſed for the Inſide, or flat Part of a Man's 
K high, upon which a true Horſeman reſts when on Horſe- 
ick. See Tricn- 1 * 
ES 7, Twisr a Horſe, is violently to wring or ist his 
Tiles twice about, which cauſes them to dry up, and 
WD. rives them of Nouriſhment, and reduces the Horſe to 
Wc lame State of Impotency with a Gelding, See GtLD- 


ac. 
WE 7 WISTING of Silk, Se. fee Sir x, Gr. | 
Ss TYCHONICK Syſtem, or Hypotheſis, is an Order or Ar- 
nagement of the heavenly Bodies, ot an intermediate Na- 
re between the Copernicar and Prolomaic, or participating 
ixe of them both. See SYsTEM, | 
it takes its Name from Zycho Brahe, a noble Dane; of 
hom ſome Account is hereafter given, under the Article 
WR ANISBOURG, ; 
n this Syſtem, the Earth is, with Prolomy, placed in the 
Widdle, and ſuppos'd immoveable ; and the Sun and Moon 
revolve in Orbits, reſpecting the ſame as a Centre: But 
e other five Planets are ſuppos d, with Copernicus, to re- 
be round the Sun as their Centre. --- So that the Orbits of 
e three ſuperior Planets include the Earth, but not thoſe 
W the inferior ones; by reaſon they are nearer to the Sun 
Wan the Earth is. : 
BE Accordingly, the Heavens are here ſuppos'd to be fluid; 
ad to confilt of three different Orbs or Spheres ; the firſt 
Poreable, ſuppos'd to make a Revolution in 24 Hours; the 
ond the Sphere of the Planets ; and the third the Firma- 
ent, or Region of fix'd Stars. 5 
Lethe Viſpeſition of the heavenly Bones in this Syſtem, 
reſented in Plate 22 Fig. 45. 
Some later Aſtronomers finding the Prolomaic Syſtem diſ- 
eee with the Phænomena; and not daring to make the 
Arth move ; but at the ſame time diſliking the Zychonic 
otion of two Centres, one of them moveable, vis. the 
n; and the other fix'd, the Earth; have fram'd a new 
dem out of the Prolomaic and Zychonic, call'd the Semi- 
cenie; wherein, not only the Sun and Moon, but Zupirer 
, and Saturn, are ſuppos'd to move in Excentrics or De- 
ends, reſpecting the Farth as a Centre, tho' revolvent at 
We {ame time in their reſpective Epicycles. — But even here, 
ee inferior Planets are {till ſuppos d to move round the Sun 
W their Centre; their Phaſes, obſerv'd with the Teleſcope, 
Wing no otherwiſe accountable for. 
TYLE or T1cx, in Building, a ſort of thin factitious Stone, 
ein me Roofs, Cc. of Houles ; or, more properly, it is a 
a of fat, clayey Earth, knodden and moulded of a juſt 
Wb icknels, dried and burnt in a Kiln, like a Brick, and 
in the Covering of Houſes, See BRICx and Covering. 
Ws | 5 thus called from the French, Tuile, of the Latin, 
%. 
Dies are made, ſays M. TLeybourn, of better Earth than 
ockearth, and ſomething nearer ak in to the Potrer's Earth. 
According to Stat. 17 Eiw. IV. the Earth for Zyles 
ald be caſt up before the firſt of November, ſhired and 
ed before the firſt of February, and not made into 7 yes 
ore the firſt of March; And ſhould likewiſe be tried and 
EP cr'd from Stones, Marle and Chalk. 
be Method of Burning them, ſee Brick. 
co the applying of yes; ſome lay them dry, as they 
_ from the Kiln, without Mortar or any thing elſe: 
bers lay them in a kind of Mortar made of Loam and 
I org, — In ſome Parts, as in Kent, they lay them in 
An 
ere are various Kinds of Zyles, for the various Occa- 
of Building; as Plain, Thack, Riage, Roof, Creaſe, 
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Gutter, Pan, Crooked, Flemiſn, Corner, Hip, Dorman, Dormar 
Scallop, Aſiragal, Traverſe, Paving and Dutch Tyles. 

Plain or thack Tylts, are thoſe in ordinary Uſe for the 
Covering of Houſes, They are ſqueez'd flat, while yet ſoft, 
in a Mould. -- They are of an oblong Figure, and by Stat. 
1 Ru. IV. are to be 10 Inches long; 64 broad, and Half 
an Inch and Half a Quarter thick. But theſe Dimenſions 
are not over-itrialy kept to. : 

Ridge, Roof or Creaſe Tyles, are thoſe uſed to cover the 
Ridges of Houſes; being made circular breadth. wiſe, like 
a half Cylinder, --- Theſe are what Pliny calls Laterculi; 
and are, by Statute, to be 13 Inches long, and of the ſame 
Thickneſs with the Plain 7 yles. 

Hip or Corner Tyles, are thoſe whichlie on the Hips or Cor- 
ners of Roofs. — As to Form; they are firſt made flat, like 
Plain T yles, but of a Quadrangular Figure, whoſe two Sides 
are right Lines, and two Ends, Arches of Circles, one End 
being a little Concave and the other Convex ; the convex 
End to be about Seven times as broad as the concave End; 
ſo that og wag; be Triangular, but that one Corner is 
taken off: Then, before they are burnt, they are bent on ſa 
Mould, breadthwiſe, like Ridge Dles. 98 They have a Hole 
at their narrow End, to nail them on by ; and are laid with 
rheir narrow End upwards, By Statute, they are to be 
20.5 Inches long, and of a convenient Breadth and Thick- 
neſs, 

Gutter Tes, are thoſe which lie in Gutters or Valleys in 
Croſs-buildings, --- They are made like Corner Tiles, only the 
Corners of the broad End are turned back again with two 
Wings. --- They have no Holes in them, but are laid broad 
End upwards, without any nailing. --- 'They are made in the 
ſame Mould as Corner Tyles, and have the fame Dimenſions 
on the convex Side, Their Wings are each 4 Inches broad 
and 8 long- 

Pan, Crocked, or Flemiſh Jyles, are uſed in covering of 
Sheds, Lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed Buildings. — 
They are in Form of an oblong Parallelogram, as plain 7 yles ; 
but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards and backwards, in Form 
of an 8, only one of the Arches is at leaſt three Times as big 
as the other; which biggeſt Arch is always laid uppermoſt ; 
and the leſſer Arch of another 7y/e lyes over the Edge of the 
ay Arch of the former, --- They have no Holes for Pins, 

ut hang on the Laths by a Knot of their own Earth : They 
are uſually 14 Inches long, and 10 4 broad. | 

Dermar, or Dorman J les, conſiſt of a plain Tyle, and a 
triangular Piece of a plain T5/e, ſtanding up at right Angles 
to one Side of a plain Zy/e, and {wept with an Arch of a 
Circle from the other End, which End terminates in a Point. 
--- Of theſc 1 there are two Kinds; the triangular Piece, 
in ſome, ſtanding on the right, in others on the left Side of 
the plain 73!e. -- And of each of theſe, again, there are 
two Kinds; ſome having a whole plain 25/8, others but half 
a plain 2/8. But in them all, the plain Tyle has two Holes 
for the Pins, at that End where the broad End of the triangu- 
lar Piece ſtands. 

Their Uſe is to be laid in the Gutters, betwixt the Roof 
and the Checks or Sides of the Dormars, the plain Part lying 
on the Roof, and the triangular Part ſtanding perpendicularly 
by the Cheek of the Dormar, --- They are excellent to kee> 
out the Wet in thoſe Places, and yet are not perhaps known 
any where but in Sex. The Dimenſions of the plain 
Tyie Part are the ſame as thoſe of a plain Zyle, and the tri- 
angular Part is of the ſame Length, and its Breadth at one 
End 7 Inches, and at the other nothing. 

Scallop or Aſtragal Tyles, are in all reſpects like plain 
Dies, only their lower Ends are in Form of an Aſtragal, vis. 
a Semicircle, with a Square on each Side, --- They are us'd 
in ſome Places for Weather Zy/ing. 

Travers Tyles, are a kind of irregular plain Ty/es, having the 
Pin-holes broke out, or one of the lower Corners broke of. 
-- Theſe are laid with the broken End upwards, upon 


Rafters, where pinn'd Zy/es cannot hang, 


Flemiſh or Dutch Tyles, are of two Kinds, ancient and 
modern. — The firſt were uſed ſor Chimney-foot Foot-paces : 
They were painted with antick Figures, and frequently with 
Poſtures of Soldiers, ſome with Compartments, and ſome- 
times with Moreſque Devices; but came much ſhort, both as 
to the Deſign and Colours of the modern ones. 

The modern Flemiſh Tyles are commonly uſed, plaifter'd 
up in the Jaumbs of Chimneys, inſtead of Chimney-Corner- 
ſtones. --- Theie are better glaz'd ; and ſuch as are painted 
(for ſome are only white) much better perform'd than the 
ancient ones. 

But both Kinds ſeem to be made of the ſame whitiſh 
Clay as our white glazed Earthen Ware. --- The ancient ones 
are five Inches three Quarters ſquare, and about three Quar- 
ters of an Inch thick: The modern ones fix Inches and half 
ſquare, and three Quarters of an Inch thick. 

TYLERY. See TufiEERIE. 9 5 

TYLWITH, in Matters of Heraldry and Deſcent, is 
ſometimes uſed for a Tribe or Family branching out of ano- 

| ther 5 
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ther; which the modern Heralds more uſually call the ſecond 
or third Houſe. | + 1 8 
4 T'YMBER. of Heins, is the Number of forty Skins, See 

IMBER, 

TYMPAN, or Tymr AN uu, in Architecture, the Ground 
or Area of a Pediment; being that which is in a Level with 
the Naked of the Freeze, Or it is the Space included be- 
tween the three Cornices of a triangular Pediment, or the two 
Cornices of a circular one, See PEDIMENT. 

Sometimes the Tynpan is cut out, and the Part fill'd with 
an Iron Lattice to give Light; and ſometimes it is enrich'd 
with Sculpture, in Bas Relief, as in the Weſt Front of St. 
Paul's, in the Temple of Cafor and Pollnx at Naples, &c. 

The Word Tymran is alſo uſed for that Part of a Pedeſtal 
call'd the Trunk or Dye. See PEDESTAL. Sce alſo Drs. 

TymeAan, among Joyners, is alſo attributed to the Pannels 
of Doors. See PANNEL. | 

Tywur AN, among Printers, is a Frame belonging to the 
Preſs, cover'd with Parchment, on which every Sheet is 
placed, in order to be printed off. See PIN TIN OG Preſs. 

Tur AN of an Arch, in Architecture, is a triangular 

Space or 'Table in the Corners or Sides of the Arch ; Nees! 
hollow'd and enrich'd, ſometimes with Branches of Laurel, 
Olive-tree, or Oak; or with Trophies, &c. ſometimes with 
flying Figures, as Fame, Oc. or fitting Figures, as the Car- 
dinal Virtues. Sce Agcn. 

TYMPANTITES, or Ty ANN, in Medicine, a flatuous 
Tumor, or Swelling of the Abdomen, or Belly; very hard, 


equable, and permanent; whereby the Skin is ſtretch'd ſo 


tight, that when ſtruck, it gives a Sound like that of a Drum. 
See Tumor. | 

The 7 ympanites is a Species of a Dropſy ; but what the 
Cauſe and Seat of the Diſeaſe is, or what the morbific Mat- 
ter is that occaſions the Tumor, Phyſicians are not at all 
agreed. See DROPSsx. 5 

Wind certainly makes a principal Part of the morbid Mat- 
ter; but this is ſcarce ever found without Water, excepting 


at the Beginning; ſo that ſome will not allow of any Diffe- 


rence between the Zp1zÞary and the Aſcites, 

Some ſuppoſe it to ariſe trom a watery Humour extrava- 
ſated and rarify'd into Vapour ; and by a Property common 
to it with common Air, corrupting the Parts, 

But this Poerhaave makes a particular Kind of Tympa- 
nites or Wind Dropſy; and adds, that it is cured like the 
Aſcites or Water Dropſy, by Tapping, Ec. See TAPI NG 
and AsciTESs . 

Others will have the Tyupanites to ariſe from the Air's 
infinuating itſelf thro' Perforations in the putrify'd Inteſtines. 
A Tympanites from this Cauſe, Boerhaave, who makes it 
a peculiar Claſs, obſerves, is almoſt always incurable. 

I illis ſets afide this latter Cauſe, and accounts for the 
Diſeaſe from an Irregularity in the Animal Spirits belonging 
to the Viſcera, which ruſhing tumultuarily into the nervous 
Fibres, bloat them up : Thus is the Peritoneum inflated, the 
Inteſtines diſtended, and the Meſentery, and other Viſcera, 


render'd turgid ; and while this is doing, that the Vacuities - 


left in the tumify'd Viſcera may be fill'd up, a Quantity of 
the Humour contain'd in them is rarify'd into Vapour, which 
preſently ſpreads in Blaſts through the vacant Places. 

Others account for the Zyinpauites from a Convulſion of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen, c. 

AM. Littre has propos'd a new Syſtem of the Tymparites, 
built on a great Number of Obſervations. -- According to 
him, it does not proceed from any Convulſion of the Abdo- 
minal Muſcles, nor from any Air contain'd in the Cavity 
thereof, or in the Thorax, the Meſentery, or Epiploon ; but 
from the Air inclos'd in the Stomach and Inteſtines, which 
{wells them exceſſively. 

This Air, always carry'd into thoſe Parts with the Food, 
maintains a kind of Equilibrium therein; oppoſing, on the 
one Hand, the too great Preflure on that long Canal when 
empty of Food ; and finding, on the other Side, in the 
Spring of the Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, an Ob- 
{tacle capable of preventing its too great Dilatation. 

If this Equilibrium chance to be deſtroy'd by the Irrita- 
tion of the Fibres, whoſe Spring in that Caſe prevails over 
that of the Air; this latter is expell'd either upwards or 
downwards, or both : (whence Belching, S. ut if the 
Equilibrium come to be broke by the Force of the Air, ren- 
der'd ſuperior to that of the Fibres, by thoſe latter being left 
deſtitute of Spirits, from the Blood's being impoveriſh'd 
after a long Sickneſs ; in that Caſe, the Air, rarifying itſelf 
beyond Meaſure, {wells the Cavities it is contain'd in. 

f it be demanded, Why when the Stomach and Inteſtines 
are ſo full of Wind, none of the Wind eſcapes, either thro 
the Anus, or by the Mouth, which uſes to be expell'd by 
thoſe Paſſages? 

M. AMery ſolves the Paradox thus: According to this The- 
ory, the Fibres, both of the Stomach and — * have loſt 
their Spring, at leaſt in Part, and are in an imperfect Palſy; 
bur the "Vinds en cuated either by the Anus or Mouth, are 
e Viſcera expel out of their Cavities, by 
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utting them in a State of Contrad: 
in the Forces which oppoſe the Enable of furmowy, 
tain'd in thoſe Cavities. --- Theſe — on the Maren 
one whereof ſhuts the upper Orifice of nn bay Shinn 
other the Anus : But aralytic. Viſcera 1 Stomac and the 
of Spirits, in which alone conſiſts the St * 
cles, cannot overcome the Reſiſtan Tength of th M 
Whence the Wind, therefore us of thoſe wo My g 
Out-lets, ; ? Cannot eſcape they its 0 
The Tympanites rarely kills of itſelt. but g 
generates into an Aſcites. --- Cathartichs at frequent d 
than alleviate it: Antihyſtericks, Antife = *3orayg 
beats, and Strengthners are of uſe, before TT Chah. 
Aſcites. Equal Quantities of Leck and Eld e fallen into n 
analytically, is a fam'd Empirical Meg; er Leaves mix 
often prov'd effectual when every thing elſe bag Which hy 

"Tis uſual to apply Carminatives to the Bel ad 
plaſter of Cumin- Seeds, c. and alſo to uſt 185 the En. 
mix d with Cathartics, Diuretics, Cc. ira l "nating 
the Diſeaſe proceed from a Paralytic Cauſe 7 h. But i 
Tone of the Fibres of the firſt Paſſages what: 15 5 
rectifying of Paralytic Diſorders, where the Terk „ 
Fibres are inſufficient, will doubtleſs for the fa 1 
of 57 7 285 See PATsv. me Reaſe k 

YMPANUM, wwunevoy, Drum; a 
which among the Auslesen conſiſted "of by A 
ther or Skin, ftretch'd upon a Circle of Wood oy le 
i with the _ See DRux. — 

YMPANUM, T'YMPAN, in Mechanicks. jc 1. 
Wheel plac'd on an Axis or Cylindrical — 8 het, 
which are two Levers or fix d Staves, for the more «:f 15 
=, the Axis about, in order to raiſe a Weight requi'l % 

HEEL. | 

The Tympanum is much the ſame with the Petit ech, 
but 8 Cylinder of the Axis of the 8 
much ſhorter and leſſer than the Cylinder ot the Thitana 
See PERITROCHIUM. | A 

Tymeanum of a Machine, is alſo us'd for any holly 
Wheel, wherein one or more People, or other Animals, wi! 
. turn it; ſuch as that of ſome Cranes, Calanders, Et. $ 

HEEL, 

Trur ANuvu, in Anatomy, or Membrana Tru ani, bt 
thin tender Skin or Membrane, ftretch'd upon a Bom Cir 
in the Meatus Auditorius of the Ear, which it ſhuts ; ut 
ſuppos'd to be the immediate Organ of Hearing, See Ein 

The Tympanum, popularly call'd the Dru, with ref 
to the erect Poſture of the Body, is ſituate obliquely, ficin 
downwards; whence it is that we hear Sounds coming fron 
below, better than thoſe from above. See Davy. 

Its external Surface is a little hollow'd in the Middle.- 


It is compos'd of two Membranes ; or, as others will lt WW 
it, of only two or more Lamellæ. — It has a Perforation, «, BNR « 
at leaſt, a diſengaged Part, which admits of the Paſlage « BE « 
Wind, and, in ſome, of Smoak from the Meatus a Phi n. 
Behind it is a Cavity of the Os Petroſum, call'd a 
Cavitas, and by ſome ſimply Zympantm ; wherein are 0 1 
little Bones, vis. the Malleolus, Iucus, Stapes, and ( 
culare : Which ſee under their reſpective Articles, Mau 
LUS, Oc. _—_ kf; 
Within the Cavitas Tympani, Vieuſſens has diſcoe (4 T7 
very fine thin Membrane, ſerving to ſhut the Door af b : BY 
Labyrinth, and prevent the internal Air from bang i 
Communication with the external. The Meir 71 nn « 
ani has a remarkable Branch of a Nerve paſſing on in Bn, 

nal Surface between the Incus and Malleolus, call'd the c 
an Tympani. See CHoRDA. . ene [th 
e Tympanum, Dr. Willis takes to be a kind 0 . A 
tory Inſtrument to Hearing; and its Office to ben ,n 


the firſt Impreſſions of the Sound, or the ſenſible Sp 
to convey them duly modify'd and proportion d to it 
rium, See SOUND. 5 6 of Hertz 
Its Office, in effect, with reſpect to the Senie0 = 
ſeems to be the ſame as that of the Pupil of — 17 
regard to Seeing: Each of them prevent the Ds * 
many Rays, temper and ſoften them, and Wo 7 5 
were, commenſurate to the Senſory; upon 1 ts c 
ſhould fall immediately, they might be apt to 7:0 
cate Conſtitution. See PP II. h it contribu 
The Tympanm, it's true, does not hear; Ut 1, he (58 
to the better and ſafer Hearing, — That it 7%) cold l 
of a Porter the better, tis neceſſary its Ering ut 
the Pupil, be contracted and relax d on Occa 5 gia 
urpoſe ſerve the four little Bones above 1 80 
ave the ſame Uſe in training and relaxing, © 7 45 
the War Drum have in that Inſtrument. Fa ear. 
Extenſion and Retraction, the Tympanim "Vu Ile 
ſpond to all Sounds loud or languid; a8 the Pup 
the Degrees of Light. See HEARING- 
But what makes the Uſe of the hn g, 
conſiderable, is, that there are Inſtances Tim n 
has been perfect without any Uſe of a 5 in bot 25 
Cheſelten relates, that he broke the Tympait ; 


„ Wege 
here Uh, 


fl 


Nog, yet it did not deſtroy his Hearing; tho for ſome 
time afterwards he receiv'd coy Sounds with great Horror : 
He adds, that Mr. St. Anare aflur'd him, that a Patient of 
his had the Tympanum deſtroy' d by an Ulcer, and the Au- 
dlory Bones caſt out, without deſtroying his Hearing. 
3 TYMPANY, or TYVMPANIT ES, in Medicine. See TyM- 
ES. 
IPE, a Copy of a Model; or a Figure or Character 
either engraven or printed. See MopeL, CHARACTER, Cc. 
The Term Type is leſs in uſe than its Compounds Proto- 
type and Archery pe, which are the Originals that are made 
without Models, See PRoToTYPE, &c. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, waG}, Figure. 
Trek is alſo a School Term, much uſed among Divines, 
ſignifying a Symbol, Sign, or Figure of ſomething to come. 
In this Senſe, the Word is commonly uſed with relation to 
W 4:iyfe, mw, which is the Thing itſelf, whereof that 
is a Type or Figure. See AnTiTYPE. 
Thus Abraham's Sacrifice, the Paſchal Lamb, Oc. were 


of a 


tes or Figures of our Redemption: The Brazen Serpent 
YT 1934 Type -; the Croſs, Ec. 
Theſe Types were not ſimple Conformities or Analogies, 


W which the Nature of Things ſets on foot between them; 


bor arbitrary Images ariſing merely from the caſual Reſem- 
blance of Things; but there is further requir'd a particular 
W 1n{titution of God to make a Zype ; a particular Declara- 
tion of his that it is ſo. | 
= Gale divides Types into hiſtorical and prophetical. --- The 
W frlt are thoſe uſe the Prophets in their Agitations and 
W Viſions: The ſecond, thoſe wherein Things done, or Cere- 
W monies inſtituted in the Old Teſtament, præfigure Chriſt, or 
Things relating to him in the New Teſtament, 
SS The ancient Fathers, as well as the modern Criticks, have 
W been greatly divided about the Nature and Uſe of Types, and 
W 71/ical Repreſentations, in the Old Teſtament ; and 'tis this 
W makes one of the great Difficulties in underſtanding the ancient 
Propheſies, and in reconciling the new and old 'Teſtament to- 
gether. Sce PROF HEV. 
W There is no denying but that there were Types which the 
divine Wiſdom inſtituted to be the Shadows and Figures of 
Things to come; and yet People run into an Exceſs that Way: 
Some looking for Types in every thing ; like Origen, who 
diſcover'd Myſteries in the very Caldrons of the Tabernacle. 
One ſhould be contented with the more ſenſible and obvi- 
W ous ones ; nor propoſe any without proving them as much as 
W poſſible, and ſhewing that they were really intended for Zypes, 
W in order to juſtify the Solidity of the Reaſoning of the A- 
poſtles, who argu'd from them. 
HA late Author maintains, that not the Fathers only, but 
St. Tau himſelf was of the Opinion, that“ Chriſtianity 
W © was all contained in the 0/7 Teſtament, was implied in the 
Ss © 7p Hiſtory and Law; both which are to be reputed 
yes and Shadows of Chriſtianity.” ---- In order to which, 
he quotes Hebrews viii. 5. x. 1, and Co. ii. 16, 17. --- He 
adds“ That the Ritual Laws of Moſes, being in their own 


Nature no other than Types and Shadows of future good 


ERS © Things, are to be confider'd as having the Effect of Pro- 
BS © phefies.” — This is likewiſe the Senſe of Mr, Vhiſton 
and others; but the fame Author even quotes our Saviour 
ſpeaking in behalf of this wage” Reaſoning, in that 
Taſſage, Matthew xi. 13, where he affirms, that © The Law 
= propheſics ; and that he came to fulfil the Law as well as 
the Goſpel, Marthero v. 13.“ Diſcourſe of the Grounds 
and Reaſon of the Chriſtian Religion. 
An ingenious Divine takes this Occafion to obſerve, that had 
the Ancients, with the modern Retainers to the typical Way, 
expreſly deſign'd to have expos'd Chriſtianity, they could 
oot have done it more effectually than by thus making every 
9 thing Types and Propheſies. - Tis no wonder, he adds, That 
Acbeiſts and Deiſts ſcoff at the Credulity of Chriſtians, and 
<jct what is ſupported by ſuch Folly and Abſurdity. 
$ Not that he denies the Reality of ſuch Things as Types. 
is manifeſt, there were many under the OI Teſtament, 
och were Zacharia's Staves, Beauty and Bands, c. xi. 7, 10, 
74 ſuch was Hoſeah's Adulterous Wife, c. i. 2; and ſuch 
ere his Children, v. 4, 6. — The Prophets defign'd by 
1 theſe to prefigure future Events ; but in theſe Inſtances the 
ader is at once, by the Declaration of the Prophet, 
Wade to underſtand as much, and not left to his own Con- 
eures about them, after the Events are over. 
iin effect, all that is urged from Scripture for the 7ypica or 
5 legorical Interpretations of the ewviſh Law, Hiſtory, Cere- 
ns, Sc. tis aſſerted, may be Jet aſide, without any 
F iolence to the ſacred Text, which may be explain'd on more 
ural and intelligible Principles, and more conſiſtently 
J with Grammar. See ALLEGORICAL. 
4 he Word zur, we have obſerved, literally denotes 
more than a Copy or Impreſſion of any thing; and ac- 
x edingly, in our Tranſlation, we find it ſometimes render'd 
Fein, ſometimes by Figure, ſometimes by Faſhion, and 
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ſometimes by Form. Hence, alſo, the Word is figurative- 


ly applied to denote a moral Pattern; in which Senſe it fig- - 


nifies no more than Example and Similituge. 

Again, the Word iu -, in Scripture, ſignifies any 
thing form'd according to a Model or Pattern; and thus in 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, the Tabernacle, and Holy of 
Holies being made according to the Pattern ſhewn to Moſes, 
are ſaid to be Antitypes or Figures of the true holy Places, --- 


In the like Senſe, St. Peter ſpeaking of the Flood and the 


Ark, whereby Eight Perſons were ſaved, calls Baptiſm 
an /niitype thereto ; by which he expreſſes no more than 
a Sinilitude of Circumſtances. 

The other Words uſed in Scripture to imply a future 
Event, prefigured by ſome foregoing AQ, are — Taodery ue, 
render'd by Imitation and Example; and axza, Shadow. 

This laſt Word is frequently uſed by St. Pant, and applied 
to the Zewiſp Law, Ceremonies, Prieſt, Sc. which are re- 
1 as only Shagows of Things to come, or of heavenly 

hings. I'is from ſuch general Expreſſions, that People 
were ſea to miſtake the Apoltles Defign in theſe Compariſons, 
and to aſſert, that all the Moſaic Rites were! i of, or 
deſign'd to fignify future Events; and that the Goſpel is 
to be found in the Pentateuch, ---- Whereas St. Paul's Intent 
appears no other than to ſhew the great Advantage of the 
Goſpel over the Law in ſeveral Particulars, wherein it has 
as much Pre-eminence as the Subſtance has over the 
S$haow. / 

If the Shazow of Things to come, ſignify a Prefiguration 
of future Events, what are thoſe Events to which the 

ew New Moons, Col. xi. 16. or the Jewiſh Meats and 

rinks, have a reſpect? Or, how did the Law of Moſes, 
made up of Commands about Perſons, Times, Places, and 
Sacrifices, prefigure a Diſpenſation, where regard to Sacri- 
fices, holy Perſons, Times and Places, are ſo far from being 
enjoyn'd, that they are declared uſeleis? Can a particular 
holy Place in the Law, be deſigned a Prefiguration of a 
State, where all Places are equally Holy ? 

Such being the Import of all the Terms uſed in the 
New Teſtament Writers ſeeming to imply any Prefiguration of 
future Events under the Goſpel, we may obſerve, 

1? That to argue from Types, is only to argue from Ex- 
amples or Similitudes, and, conſequently, all Inferences 
drawn from ſuch Reaſonings, are no 3 concluſi ve, than 
Reaſonings from Similitudes are. — The Intent of Simili- 
tudes is only to help to convey ſome Ideas more clearly or 
ſtrongly; ſo that to deduce Conſequences from a Simile, or 
infer any thing from other Parts of the Simile than what are 
plainly ſimilar, is abſurd, | 

29 It cannot be proved that the Ceremonies of the Moſaic 
Law, were ever deſign'd to prefigure any future Events in 
the State of the Meſſinhis Kingdom, --- No ſuch declared 
Prefigurations are mention'd in the Writings of the 0/7 Tefta- 
ment ; whatever Notions prevailed among the Writers, 
who immediately followed. Tis granted, that the Apoſtles 
argued from the Rites in the Maſaic Inſtitution ; but it ap- 
pears to have only been by way ot Illuſtration and Analogy. 

There is certainly a general Likeneſs in all the Diſpenſa- 


tions of Providence ; an Analogy of things in the Natural 


as well as the Moral World, from which it is eaſy arguing 
by way of Parity, and 'tis very juſt and uſual fo to do: 
But that one of theſe Diſpenſations was therefore given to 
pg 1 another that was future, can never be proved, un- 
eſs it be expreſly declared. The Land of Promiſe, we 
know, was to be a Place where the Jews were to enjoy Reſt 
from their Labours; God likewiſe did, himſelf, reſt 
the Seventh Day from his Works: Yet, whoever imagin'd 
God's Reſt from the Creation to be prefigurative of the 
eres Reſt in Canaan; and is it not equally reaſonable to ſay, 
that God's Reſt on the Seventh Day, prefigured the Entrance 
of the Jews into Canaan, as to ſay, that the ess Reſt in 
Canaan prefigured the Reſt mentioned by David in the 
Pſalms? | 

This will equally imply, that all the following Events in 
the uniform Courſe of God's Government, ſimilar to any 
preceding ones, were deſign'd to be prefignified; in which 
Senſe, it will readily be owned, that the Reſt of the eres 
was Typical of the Reſt of Chriſtians. | 

*Tis in the ſame manner we are to underſtand St. Paul, 
where he ſays, © That Chriſt our Paſſover is ſacrificed for 


us. And thus we are to underſtand 7% the Bafptiſt, when 


he calls our Saviour the © Lamb of God.“ There was this 
Similitude of Circumſtances, that Chriſt was ſlain on the 
ſame Day with the Paſchal Lamb ; that he died about the 
ſame time of the Day when the Prieſts began their Hillel; 
that not a Bone of the one, or the other was broken. Add; 
that as the Paſchal Lamb was without Blemiſh, ſo was 
Chriſt without Sin. ---- From theſe and other Circumſtances 
the Apoſtle applied the Term Paſſover to Chriſt. 

Thus, alſo, are we to account for what St. Saul calls the 
Baptiſm of the Children of Mrael in the Cloud, and in the 


CSS Sea; 
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curd the Patriarch Paul to be 


TYP 


dea; and for the Compariſon betwixt the High Prieſt en- 
tring the Holy Place every Year, and Chriſt entring into 
Heaven. See QUOTATION. | Wt. 
Tyrx is alſo a Name given to an Edict of the Emperor 
Conſtans, publiſh'd in 648, to impoſe a general Silence both 

on the Orthodox and the Monothelites. 
The Type ow'd its Original to Paul Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, who perſuaded that Emperor to take away the Ecteſis 
compiled and hung up in all the public Places by Heraclius; 
reat Complaints from the Orthodox, by its 


— 8 
avouring the Monothelites) and to publiſh an Edict to im- 


poſe Silence on both Parties. 

But ſuch kinds of Pacifications are held inexcuſable in 

Matters of Religion; accordingly Pope T heogore ſoon pro- 

Apes : The Zype was exa- 
min'd in the Council of Rome in £49, and condemn'd ; and 
an Anathema 1 againſt all ſuch as admitted either 
the impious Ecteſis or Type. See EcTxs1s. 

It had the Name Type, as being a kind of Formulary of 
Faith ; or rather a Form whereo Men were to regulate their 
Conduct. | | 

TyPE, Tyrus, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Order ob- 
ſerved in the Intermiſfion of Pulſes, Fevers, c. See 
PorLsz and FEveR. 

TYPHOIDES, in Medicine, an ardent or burning Fever, 
See FEVER. | | 

TYPHOMANIA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Brain, 
wherein the Patient not being able to ſleep, tho' greatly in- 
clin'd thereto, lies with his Eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, and 
flings himſelf this Way and that. 1 

If he be pull'd, or the like, he juſt opens his Eyes, looks 
about, and ſinks again into a kind of dozing, which is inter- 
rupted by a Train of diſagreeable Imaginations. | 

A Typhomania frequently takes Place in Fevers, Phrenzies, 
8 the like Diſeaſes, --- Tis alſo call'd a Coma Vigil. See 

OMA. 
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The Word is form'd from the Greet, 1 


wavia, Madneſs. Smoak, 2d 
TYPOGRAPHY, the Art of Printing 
The Word is torm'd from the Grech, , PantiNg 
tura, Writin Wen Yeegn, ſerip. 


TYRANT, TyxAnnvus, amon : 
ſimply a King or Monarch. See K me Ancient denoted 
But the ill Uſe ſeveral Perſons inveſted with oN ARCH. 
Character, made of it, has alter'd the Im 4 Lon lacred 
and Tyrant now carries with it the Idea oo 7 the Mord; 
125 5 ee 7 4 1 Liberty, and * Crue} 
elpotic Manner than t a 4 More 
allow of: a ws of ” ature or the Country do 
he Term Tyrant, we are told, bec 1 
Greeks, thoſe zealous Lovers of Li . Warr among the 
introduc'd : But Donatus aſſures us, it was nere ſoon ag 
among the Romans till the latter Ages of that E 3 
TYRIAN-Prrple, See PuRPTLE. — 
LENS 0% , e 
CINI » LYROCINY, a Novitiat 
ticeſhip in any Art or Science. See Novice 41 55 
"Web ſeveral Writi der the T | 
We have ſeveral Writings under the Title ** 
Zyrocinium Chymicum, Tyrocinium * 
taining the Rudiments of thofe Arts, accommodated wk 
AR * TR, 
e Word is orm d of Tyro, a raw, fre ſh. wa 
TYROSIS, in Medicine, a Coagulating 8 8 range 
Milk in the Stomach ; after the Manner of Cheeſe 8 
CunnDiinG and CoAduLATION. ons 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, TG, Caſeus, Cheeſe 
See CHE ES. : ; 
TYTH, or rather Tiras. See Tirns. 
TYTHING and Txrhixe-Man. See Dzctxxa, Tau- 
MENTALE, HUNDRED, WAPENTARE, Go. 
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THE twentieth Letter in the Alphabet, 
and the fifth Vowel. See LETTER, and 
VowEL. 
Beſides the Vowel U, there is a Con- 
ſonant of the ſame Denomination, wrote 
or U, See CONSONANT. 
The Pronunciation of the U, as now uſed among the En- 
b, French, &c. is borrow'd from the antient Gauliſh: 
15 all the other Weſtern People, with the Romans, pro- 


it ou. | 
0 J allo a Numeral Letter, and ſigniſies five ; accord- 


jng to the Verſe, 


V, vero guingue dabit tibi, i recte numerabis. 


When a Daſh was added a-top, V, it fignified 5000. 

V.R. among the Romans, ſtood for Ur: Rogas, as you 
Jefire : which was the Mark of a Vote, or Suffrage for 
the paſſing of a Law. See Roc Aro; ſee alſo A. 

VACANCY, or Vacvun, in Philoſophy, an empty In- 
terral, or Space void of Matter. See Vacvun. 

Vacancy, in Law, c. a Poſt or Benefice wanting a re- 
ular Officer, or Incumbent. See Orrickx, c. | 

The Canoniſts hold, that the Kind of Vacancy is to be 
expreſs'd in the Impetration of a Benefice. See BEN EKTIck. 

A Future Vacancy, or Voidance of a Spiritual Living, 
ſome Writers call Vacatura. 

Devolution is a Species of Canonical Vacancy. See D- 
vol ur ION. | | | 

VACANT Effects, Predia Vacua, are ſuch as are aban- 
don'd for want of an Heir, after the Death or Flight of 
their former Owner. See RERSIGONATION, c. 

In our Law- Books, Vagantes Terre, for Vacantes, ex- 
prefles forſaken or uncultivated Lands. 

A Benefice is ſaid to be vacant, in Curia Romana, when 
the Incumbent dies in Rome, or within 20 Leagues thereof; 
tho it be only by Accident that he was there. 

The Pope nominates to all Benefices vacant in Curia Ro- 
mana ; excepting thoſe of the neighbouring "ey nan 

VACATION, Non-Term, in Law, is all the Time, re- 
ſpectively, included between the End of every Term, and 
the Beginning of the next ſucceeding one. See TERM, and 
Non-TtRM. 

This Intermiſſion was call'd by our Anceſtors Pax Dei, 
and Fccleſie 5 and ſometimes the Times or Days of the 
King's Peace. | 

7 AB the Romans, it was call'd Juſtitium, or Ferie, 
or Dies Nefaſti. See Dar ; ſee allo FasTus. 

The Time from the Death of a Biſhop, or other Spiri- 
tual Perſon, till the Biſhoprick or other Dignity be ſupplied 
by another, is alſo call'd Vacation. See PLENARY. 

Cicero, in his Orations, mentions a Law, whereby the 
Prieſts were exempted from Service in all Wars, except only 
_ and Civil Tumults; which Exemptions he calls 

acationes. 

VACUUM, Vacvrry, in Phyſicks, a Space empty, or 
devoid of all Matter, or Body. See Sp Ack, and MArrER. 

Whether there be any ſuch Thing in Nature as an abſo- 
lute Vacuum ; or whether the Univerſe be completely full, 
and there be an abſolute Plenum; is a thing has been con- 
troverted by the Philoſophers of all Ages. See PLEnum. 

The Antients, in their Controverſies, diſtinguiſh two Kinds; 
A . Coacervatum, and a Vacuum Interſperſum, or 

Hemi natum. 

Vacuum Coacervatum is conceiv'd as a Place deſtitute of 
Matter : Such, e. g. as there would be, ſhould God annihi- 
= 1 Air and other Bodies within the Walls of this 

amber. 

The Exiſtence of ſuch a Vacuum is maintain'd by the 
_ _ _ E e e, _ 
exiſt with-out a 99 "of che ſenüble "World. But 1 
modern Cor puſcularians, who hold a Vacuum Coacervatum, 

eny that Application; As conceiving, that ſuch a Vacuum 
muſt be Infinite, Eterna! and Uncreated. See UNIVERSE. 

According, then, to the later Philoſophers, there is no 

acunm Coacervatum with-out the Bounds of the ſenſible 
rd; nor would there be any Vacuum, provided God 
ould annihilate divers contiguous Bodies, than what a- 


mounts to a mere Privation, or Nothing: The Dimenſions 
of ſuch a Space, which the Antients held to be real, being 
by theſe held to be mere Negations ; that is, in ſuch a Place, 
there is ſo much Length, Breadth, and Depth wanting, as 
a Body muſt have to fill it. To ſuppoſe, that when all the 
Matter in a Chamber is annihilated, there ſhould yet be real 
Dimenſions ; is to ſuppole Corporeal Dimenſions without 
Body, which is abſurd. | 

The Carteſians, however, deny any Vacuum Coacervatum 
at all; and aſſert, that if God ſhould immediately annihilate 
all the Matter, v.g. in this Chamber, and prevent the Ingreſs 
of any other Matter, the Conſequence would be, that the 
Walls would become contiguous, and include no Space at all. 
They add, that if there te no Matter in a Chamber, the 
Walls can be conceiv'd no otherwiſe than as contiguous ; thoſe 
Things being ſaid to be contiguous, between which there 
is not any thing intermediate: Bur, if there be no Body be- 
tween, there is no Extenſion between; Extenſion and Body 
being the ſame thing : and if there be no Extenſion be- 
tween, then the Walls are contiguous ; and where's the Va- 
cum? | 

Bur the Reaſoning is built on a Miſtake, vis. that Body 
and Extenſion are the ſame thing. See ExTzns1on, and 
SPACE, 

Vacuum Diſſeminatum, or Iuterſperſum, is that ſuppos'd 
to be 1 interſpers'd in, and among, Bodies, in the 
Pores of the ſa 
ferent Bodies. See Pok k. 

'Tis this kind of Vacuum which is chiefly diſputed among 
the modern Philoſophers : The Corpuſeularians ſtrenuouſſy 
aſſerting it ; and the Peripateticts and Carteſians as ſtiffſy 
impugning it. Sce CoryvscvuLar, CARTESIAN, Oc. 

he great Argument the Peripatetichs urge againſt a Va- 
cum Tnterſperſum, is, that there are divers Bodies frequently 
ſeen to move contrary to their own Nature and Inclination; 
and for no other apparent Reaſon, but to avoid a Vacuum: 
whence they conclude, that Nature abhors a Vacuum; and 
give us a new Claſs of Motions aſcrib'd to the Fuga Vacui, 
or Nature's flying a Vacuum. See Fu. 

Such is the Riſe of Water in a Syringe, upon drawing up 
the Piſton ; ſuch alſo is the Aſcent of Water in Pumps, the 
Swelling of the Fleſh in a Cupping-Giaſs, &c. 

But ſince the Weight, Elalticity, Ec. of the Air, have 
been aſcert in'd by ſure Experiments; thoſe Motions and 
Effects are univerſally aſcrib d to the Gravity, and Preſſure 

of the Atmoſphere. See Alx; ſee alſo Srxincs, Pour, 
Cvyyinc Glaſs, &c. 

The Carteſians deny not only the Actual Exiſtence, but 
even the br r of a Vacuum: and that on this Prin- 
ciple, That Extenſion being the Eſſence of Matter, or Body, 
e ee Fg Extenſion is, there is Matter: But mere Space, 
or Vacuity, is ſuppos d to be extended; therefore it is ma- 
terial. Whoever denies an empty Space, conceives Dimen- 
ſions in that Space, i. e. conceives an extended Subſtance 
in it; and therefore admits a Vacuum, at the ſame time 
that he admits it. 

On the other hand, the Corpuſcular Authors prove, not 
only the Poſſibility, but the Actual Exiſtence of a Vacuum, 
from divers Conſiderations ; particularly, from the Conſide- 
ration of Motion, in general; and that of the Planets, Co- 
mets, &c. in particular; from the Fall of Bodies; from 
the Vibration of Pendulums; from Rarefaction and Con- 
1 ; from the different Specific Eravities of Bodies; 
and from the Diviſibility of Matter into Parts. 

19. *Tis argued, that Motion could not be effected with- 
out a Vacuum. See MorioN. 

This is what Lucretius urg'd long ago, —Principium quo- 
niam cedendi nulla daret res—unaique materies quomam 
ſtipata fuiſſet. 

The Force of this Argument will be increas'd from the 
two following Confiderations, vis. firſt, that all Motion is 
either in a ſtrait Line ; or in a Curve, which returns into it 
ſelf, as the Circle, and Ellipſis; or in a Curve that does not 
return into it ſelf, as the Parabola, c. And, ſecondly, that 
the moving Force muſt always be greater than the Refil- 
tance. | 

For, hence it follows, that no Force, even tho infinite, can 
produce Motion where the Reſiſtance is infinite; conſe- 
quently, there can be no Motion either in a trait Line, or a 
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Hdn-returning Curve z. becauſe in either of thoſe Caſes, the For, as to what Des Carres 
Protruſion, and conſequently the Reſiſtance, would be infinite. that its Tenuity prevents its R Ka of his Mater 
There remains, therefore, only the Motion in a revolving and that a ſmall Body ſtrikin 3 ſtance from being f. 
Curve practicable; which mult either be a Revolution _=_ the leaſt move, or reſiſt the Mori . greater Prove 
an Axis, or an annular Motion round a quieſcent Body; ed back again with all its Momen thator et ;burizng I 
both which are; again, impoſſible in an Elliptic Curve: Experience. For Sir Trac STOVES. he : 'tis — 8 
And conſequently, all Motion muſt be in Circles geometri- Mediums, is proportionable to t we that the ak al 
cally true; and the revolving Bodies muſt either be Spheres, and that they are excee ding! cir Refiſtanc s Ver " Aud 
Spheroids, Cylinders, or Portions of them, exactly geome- Reſiſtance of Projectiles to us 8 aken, Who ſu 2 
trical ; otherwiſe, their Revolutions in a Plenum would be viding the Parts of the Fluid Fa nitely dimini It \ the 
impoſſible : But ſuch. Motions, or ſuch figur d Bodies, we do Lib. II. Prop. 38.) When b in infinitum. (5 . 
not know in Nature. Therefore there is a Vacuum. Reſiſtance is but little diminiſl d b W 4 
20. The Morions of the Planets and Comets demonſtrate Parts; (Ibid. Prop. 40.) and that A © Subdi 
a Vacuum: Thus Sir J. Newton argues; That there is no Fluids are nearly as their Denſitie 88 
© ſuch fluid Medium as Ether, (to jill up the porous Parts the ſame quantity of Matter WR 1 why ſhould 50 
of all ſenſible Boaies, as the Air and interſtellar Parts, number of ſubtile Parts, or into a fe by vided int | 
and ſo make a Plenum) * ſeems probable ; becauſe the Pla- ſame reſiſting Force? If then 1 Aer ONes, have the 
© nets and Comets N with ſo regular and laſting a would follow, that a Projectile Bagh Were no Varun 
Motion thro' the Celeſtial Spaces, both from and to all in a Space whence the Air is Gan 
Parts: For hence it appears, that thoſe Celeſtial Spaces as much-diBculty as in Quickſilver; 5 
© are void of all ſenfible Reſiſtance, and conſequently of Experience. See PRoIECTIIE 
all ſenſible Matter. For the reſiſting Force of fluid Me- 69. That there are Interſpervd . 
diums, ariſes partly from the Attrition of the Parts of the Matters being actually divided into Lede appears from 
© Medium, and partly from the InaQtivity of Matter. Now gures of thoſe Parts: For, on Su 51 and from the Fi. 
© that Part of the Reſiſtance of any Medium, which ariſes ee we do not conceive how 1 e of an abſolue 
© from the Tenacity or Attrition of its Parts, may be leſſen'd be actually divided from that next 1 art of Matter could 
by dividing the Matter into ſmaller Parts, and by rendring it is poſſible to divide actually the Pars . any more than 
© thoſe Parts more ſmooth and ſlippery : But that Part of from one another: for by the aQual Di i cen Sup 
© the Reſiſtance which ariſes from the Inactivity of Matter, of a Continuum from one another we c erte of the Pan 
is always in proportion to the Denſity of the Matter; nor underſtood, but the placing thoſe Pare Te e nothing ele 
© can be diminiſh'd by dividing the Matter, nor by any other another which in the Continuum were at n Fong mA 
© means, except by diminiſhing the Denſity thereof. another : But ſuch Diviſions between th 15 re 
* Conſequently, if the Celeſtial Regions were as denſe as muſt imply Vacuities between. See Day; arts of Mas, 
© Water, or 1 they would reſiſt almoſt as much 1%. As for the Figures of the Part 8 
© as Water or Quickſilver; but if they were perfectly denſe, Suppoſition of a Plenum, they muſt eith Y 8 upon the 
without any z2rerſpers'd Vacuity, tho the Matter were linear, or all Conca vo-convex; otherwiſe the ; rp * 
* ever ſo fluid and ſubtile, they would reſiſt more than quately fill Space; which we do not find to giv 1 
* Quickfilver does; a perfectly ſolid Globe, in ſuch a Me- 89. The denying a Vacuum ſuppoſes what! TOS 
© dium, would loſe above half its Motion, in moving three for any one to prove to be fg viz That 3 
© Lengths of its Diameter; and a Globe not perfectly ſolid, World hath no Limits. einen n 
« ſach as the Bodies of the Planets and Comets are, would Since, then the Eſſence of Matter does not conſiſt in E 
i be ſtop'd ſtill ſooner. Therefore, that the Motion of the tenſion, but in Solidity, or Impenetrability, the Uni | 
0 r | | 
© Planets and Comets may be regular and laſting, it is ne- may be ſaid to conſiſt of ſolid Bodies work > ina V,. cn: 
© ceſſiry the Celeſtial Spaces be void of all Matter, except Nor need we. at all fear, leſt the e- of Now ws 
perhaps ſ me few and much rarified Effluvia of the Pla- moſt of which are plauſibly accounted for from a Penne 
© nets and Comets, and the paſſing Rays of Light. See ſhould become inexplicable when the Plenum is ſet ad. 
Rxs18TANCE, MEDivuM, PLANET, Comer, Sc. I he principal ones, ſuch as the Tides; the Suſpenſion o 
39. The lame great Author deduces a Vacuum from the the Mercury in the Barometer ; the Motion of * Her. 
Conſideration of the Weights of Bodies; thus: All Bo: venly Bodies, of Light, Oc. are more eaſily and ſatisfado 
dies about the Earth gravitate towards the Earth; and rily accounted for from other Principles. See Tips, &c, 
the Weights of all Bodies equally diſtant from the Earth's Vacuum, or Vacuum Beyleanum, is allo uſed, ſome 
© Centre, are as the Quantities of Matter. in thoſe Bodies. what abuſively, to expreſs that ap ek to a real N 
If the Ether, therefore, or any other ſubtile Matter, which we arrive at by means of 10 Air-Pump. See Aw 
were altogether deſtitute of Gravity, or did gravitate lels Pump. I. 
than in proportion to the Quantity of its Matter: Becauſe, Thus, any thing put in a Receiver ſo exhauſted, is ſaid 
(as Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, and others argue) it differs from to be put i Yacuo: and thus, moſt of the Experiment 
other Bodies only in the Form of the Matter; the ſame with the Air-Pump, are perform'd in Vacuo, or in Vai 
Body might by the Change of its Form gradually be con- ZBoyleano. | 
verted into a Body of the ſame Conſtitution with thoſe Some of the principal Phenomena obſeru'd of Budits is 
which gravitate moſt in proportion to the Quantity of Yacuo, are; That the heavieſt and lighteſt Bodies, as 4 
Matter : and on the other hand, the moſt heavy Bodies Guinea and a Feather, fall here with equal Velocity = 
might gradually loſe their Gravity, by gradually chang- That Fruits, as Grapes, Cherries, Peaches, Apples, Ee. 
ing their Form; and therefore the Weights would depend kept for any time in Vacuo, retain their Nature, Freſhnes, 
upon the Forms of Bodies, and might be chang'd with 88 Sc. and thoſe wither'd in the open Air, recorct 
em; which is contrary to all Experiment. See WRIOHT. their Plumpneſs ia Vacuo.— All Light and Fire become, 
4%. The Deſcent of Bodies proves that all Space is not immediately extin& iu Yacuo :—The Collifion of Flint and 
equally full ; for the ſame Author goes on, It all Spaces Steel 772 Vacuo, produces no Sparks: No Sound is heard, 
* were equally full, the Specifick Gravity of that Fluid with even from a Bell rung in Yacuo :—A ſquare Viol, full 0 
which the Region of the Air would in that Caſe be fill'd, common Air, well clos'd, breaks in Vacuo; à round ne 
would not be leſs than the Specific Gravity of Quickſil- does not :—A Bladder half full of Air, will heave up # 
ver, or Gold, or any other the moſt denſe Body; and Pound weight zu Yacuo ;—Cats, and moſt other Animals 
therefore, neither Gold, nor any other Body, could deſcend readily expire in Vacuo. 
therein. For Bodies do not deſcend in a Fluid, un- By Experiments made in 1704, Mr. Derham found, that 
leſs that F luid be ſpecifically lighter than the Body. But Animals which have two Ventricles, and no F074 Opal, 
by the Air-Pump, we can exhauſt a Veſſel, till even a as Birds, Dogs, Cats, Mice, Sc. die in leſs than halt!“ 
Feather ſhall fall with a Velocity equal to that of Gold Minute; counting from the firſt ExſuCtion : A Mole died gy 
in the open Air: The Medium, therefore, thro' which the one Minute; a Bat liv'd ſeven or eight. Inſects, ® Waſps, 
Feather falls, mult be much rarer than that thro' which Bees, Graſhoppers, &c. ſeem'd dead in two Minutes; 9% 
the Gold falls. See Dzscent, being left i YVacuo 24 Hours, came to life again 10 
: The Quantity of Matter, therefore, in a given Space, open Air: Snails continu'd 24 Hours in Vacub, without f 
; may be diminiſh'd by RarefaQtion ; and why may not it pearing much concern'd. be 
N be diminiſh'd 22 nfunitum ? Add, that we conceive the Seeds planted zu Vacuo don't grow Small Beer _ 
; ſolid Particles of all Bodies to be of the ſame Denſity ; and loſes all its Taſte u Yacuo ;—Lukewam Water * 
: and that they are only rarefiable by means of their Pores: very vehemently zu Yacuo :—Air, ruſhing thro Mercury q 
Whence a Vacuum evidently follows.” See RAR EFACTION, to a Vacuum, throws the Mercury in a kind of Shower dr | 
Fon xs, and PARTICLE, the Receiver, and produces a great Light ina 
Bs PL That there is a Vacuum, is evident from the Vi. See ATTRITION, Oc. | axis 
brations of Pendulums : For fince thoſe Bodies, in Places The Air-Pump can never produce a preciſe Vacuum wn 
our of which the Air is exhauſted, meet with no Refiſ- evident from its Structure, and the manner of its ps 75 
tance to retard their Motion, or ſhorten their Vibrations; In effect, every Exſuction only takes out A part © Numbe 
tis evident there is no ſenſible Matter in thoſe Spaces, or ſo that there will {till be ſome left, after any finite or 40 
in the occult Pores of thoſe Bodies. See PENDULUM. of Exſuctions. Add, that the Air-Pump has 7907 : ele 
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ceiver, is able to lift up the Valves: When the Rare- 
© Ho is come to that degree, you can come no nearer to 
| gt. Newton, obſerving that a 'Thermometer ſuſpended 

„ Vacuo, and in that State removed to a warm or a cold 
| r receives the Heat or Cold, riſes, or falls, almoſt as 
5 as another not in Vacuo; takes thence occafion to ſuſ 
d. that the Hear of the warm Room is convey d thro' 
og yacuum by the Vibrations of a much ſubtiler Medium 
ea" Air, which remain'd in the Vacuum after the Air was 
drawn out. (Opt. p. 323.) See Mxprun, HEAr, Oc. 

VADARI, in the Civil Law, denotes a Perſon to pledge, 
andertake, or give Security in behalf of another; that he 
| ſhall, on a certain Day, appear in Court, to proſecute, or 
| 6 | h | 
1 fails, his Surety has Actionem Vadimonii deſerti 
,oainſt him; that is, an Action for deſerting his Bail. See 
1 DIMONIUM, and Bair. | 
Properly ſpeaking, the Vadari Reum, among the Romans, 
Las the Act of the Plaintiff himſelf, who hereby demand- 
ed Surety or, Bail from the Defendant, that he would appear 
| before the Prætor on a certain Day. 
VADE-MECUM, or VENI-MECVUM, a Latin Term, us'd 
| in Engliſh to expreſsa Thing that is very handy and familiar; 
and which one uſually carries about wich him, 
| "Tis chiefly apply'd to ſome favourite Book: Some make 
Virgil, others Horace, their Vade mecum, or Veni-mecum 3 
others an Epictetus, others a Themas a Kempis, &c. 
This is what the Greeks call an 'syx«eid oy, or Manual. 
The Arabs have a Phraſe of equal import, vis. Habib 
| al feir, Friend of the Journey. In Tatin it is beſt expreſs'd 
by Comes; as, Comes T heologicus, Comes Ruſticns, &c. 
VADIMONIUM, in the Civil Law, a Promiſe, or Bond 
for appeariyee before the Judge upon a Day appointed. 
See VADARI. 
VAGABOND, a Perſon that wanders about, having no 
certain Dwelling; or a ſturdy Beggar, Sc. mention'd in 
divers Statutes, De Vagabnnais ES alits hominibus men- 
| dicantibus qui ſe nominant.—T Travelling Men, &c. Charta 
22. Hen, VI. em utemur quod nuilus vagabundus vage- 
tur ſeu deambulet de nofte in Villa ſeu Suburbio poſt pul- 
ſationem campane noſtre communis, vocatæ Coverfeu, & 


| ducatiir ad Gaulam Domini Regis, & ibi morabitur uſq; 
in Craſtinum ut Notitia perſone ſue habeatur, &c. MS. 
| * 0 Leg. & Stat. Burgi villæ Mountgomer. Temp. 

en. . 

8 VAGINA, a Latin Term, literally fignifying a Sheath, 
or Scelbard; uſed on divers Occaſions. | 
& Vacina, in Architecture, is uſed for the lower Part of 
8 Lerminus; becauſe reſembling a Sheath, out of which 
che Statue ſeems to iſſue, See TERMINVus. 
= The Vagina is that long Part between the Baſe and the 
Capital; and is found in divers Manners, and with divers 
E Ornaments, | 
= Vacina, in Anatomy, a Canal, or Cavity leading from 
the Pudendum to the Uterns, or Womb of Women. See 
Urxaus. | 
= Ihe Vagina Uteri, or Matricis, is a membranous Part, 
teaching from the Rima, or Aperture of the Labia, to the 
We Neck of the Womb. See Lana. 
It lies upon the Rectum, to which it finally adheres; and 
A under the Urinary Bladder : Its length is ordinarily ſeven 
or eight Inches. | | 
Its inward Subſtance is nervous, and exquiſitely ſenſible ; 
dhe outer membranous, and looſe : At its Orifice it is 
much narrower than elſewhere ; eſpecially in Virgins. 
Tho its whole Courſe it is full of Rugæ, or Wrinkles; 
5 e in the upper internal Surface: which Rigæ the 
Jule of Venery renders leſs apparent, and frequent Parturi- 
AH tion almoſt obliterates : Which ſhews, that they were in- 
5 —— to render the Part more eaſily diſtendible for Par- 
EE n. | 
Along the whole Tract of the Vagina are Pores, or Oſtia, 
r little DuQts ſeen, which in the Act of Venery emit a Li- 
3 mu that has been by many miſtaken for Seed. See SEED. 
A N he Vagina has a Conſtrictory Muſcle, inſerted under 
ne Clitoris; which with a broad Series of Fibres em- 
beces and conſtringes the lower Part of the Vagina, and 
Whit the Dimenſion of the Part, in ſome meaſure, in the 
3 * of the Mind. See MaTRix. 

N Uterz Sphinfter. See SPHINCTER Neri, &c. 
. 4 NAL Gul, in Anatomy, a Name ſome Anato- 
. 1 13 to the muſculous Coat of the Gra ; as ſuppo- 
brust proper Muſcle, conſpiring with the Ocſephagrs in 
A ig the Aliment down, when entred. See GvuLa, 
3 | EGLUTITION, £c. 
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cal Gag Tunica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
S 50 * roides. See ELYTHYROIDES. 

M, in Anatomy, a Name given to the eighth Pair 
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an while the Spring of the Air remaining in the gum, becauſe diſpenſed to divers Parts of the Body, 866 


8/7 aliq!ts ibidem capiatur poſt pulſationem dictæ campane, 


VAL 


PAR, and NERvE. 
=) VAIR, in Heraldry, a kind of Fur, or 
2 Y Doubling, conſiſting of divers little Pieces, 

Argent and Azure, reſembling a Dutch U, 

or a Bell glaſs. See Vainy, | 
J B-/— Pairs have their Point Azure, oppoſite to 
2SSTSz their Point Argent, and the Baſe Argent to 
8 the Azure. 

When there are only two, or three Yairs, the antient 
8 call it great Vair; and when there are more, ſinall 

air. | 

Vair is intended to repreſent a kind of Skin, uſed antient- 
ly by the Kings of France in lieu of a Pur, and wherewith 
the Gowns of the Preſidents a Mortier, the Counſeilors of 
the Court, the Heralds Coats, &c. were lined, till the XVih 
Century. | 

It was properly the Skin of a kind of Squirrel, call'd 
alſo in French Yair, and in Latin Scrivens, which was 
white underneath, and Dove-colour a-top. It is deſerib'd 
by Aldrovandus under the Name of Scriveo Vario, and is 
the ſame, according to Geſuer, with the Mus ponticus of 
Ariſtotle and Pliny ; which the Latins call Yarus, or Va- 
rius, from the Variety of its Colour. Its two Skins join'd 
together, make the Figure of the Vairs in Armories; being 
naturally white and azure. 

Lair, Colombiere obſerves, is a ſecond Fur, antiently us'd 
as a Lining of the Garments of great Men; conſiſting of 
little Pieces, ſew'd by the Furriers on white Skins: and be- 
cauſe theſe Pieces were uſually blue, thoſe who firſt ſettled 
the Rules of Heraldry, decreed, that this Fur, in is natural 
Blazon, ſhould always be Argent and Azure. So that if it 
be abſolutely ſaid, ſuch a Family bears Vair; it is ſuppoſed 
to be Argent and Azure. 

Regularly, there muſt be but four Rows or Ranks of 
Pair in the Shield; if there be either more, or leſs, the 
Number muſt be ſpecify'd, The ſmaileſt Number, being 
three Rows, is called Seffroy de Vair; and the moſt, being 
five or fix, is call'd Menu, or ſmall Yair. | 

The Beffroy is alſo known by the firſt Figure on the Dex- 
ter-fide of the Eſcutcheon, being always of Meral, and in 
_ of a Belt ; whereas that of mere Yair is in ſhape of a 

laſs. 

VAIRY, Vain, VERRV, or VA RRV, is applied to a 
Coat, or the Bearings of a Coat, when charged or che- 
quer'd with Vairs. See Vain. 

When the Colours are Argent and Azure, tis Fairy pro- 
per: if they be otherwiſe, the Colours are to be expreſly 
nam'd ; Vairy of ſuch a Colour or Metal; he bears Vairy 
Or, and Gules. This is particularly call'd Yair compoſed. 

The Bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be Yairy when they are 
charged with Vairs. When Chiefs, Croſſes, Pales, Feſſes, 
a _ to be Yairy, the number of Ranks are to be 

ecify'd. 

9 Gowns are obſerved by Julius Pollux to have been 
the Habit of the antient Gauls, as Ermins were of the Ar- 
menians. See ERMIN, 


Vairy Cuppy, or Vairy Taſſy, or Potent 
Counter. potent; is a Bearing in Heraldry of 
the Figure adjoining. In blazon, the Colours 
I muſt be expreſs'd ; as Azure, Argent, Oc. 


E 


VALECT, VALET, VADELECT, VADLAT, and 
VASSET, in our Law-Books ; is, according to Camden, a 
Servitor, or Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber : but, accord- 
ing to Selden, antiently fignify'd the young Heirs which 
were to be knighted, or young Gentlemen of Quality and 
Deſcent. | 

But the Term is now applied to thoſe of the Rank of 
Yeomen.—In the Accounts of the Ianer Temple, it is us'd 
for a Bencher's Clerk, or Servant: The Butlers of the Houſe 
corruptly call em Varlets. 

VALENTINIANS, an antient and famous Se& of Gnof 
ticks; thus called from their Leader Valentinian. See 
Gnos'r1c, 

VALERIAN, the great Set-wall, a Plant, whoſe Root 
is of conſiderable uſe in Medicine. 

There are various Kinds of Valerian; but the only one 
in uſe is that cultivated in Gardens, call'd the lange Vale- 
rian, or Valeriana Hortenſis; and by Dioſcorides, Phic, 

Folio oliſatri. 

It has its Name, according to ſome, from one Valerius, 
who firſt brought it into uſe; according to others, from Va- 
lere, to have great Virtues. 

It is warm and aromatick, but ſomewhat of a fetid Scent: 
Its efficacy, as a Sudorific, is ſupported by the Teſtimony of 
both antient and modern Practice. It has been reckon'd by 
ſome Deterſive, ſo much as to make it Diurctick, and good 
in all Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It is extoll'd alſo tor 

ſtrength- 
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ſtrengthning the Optic Nerves, and reſtoring decay d Sight; 


bur the preſent Practice acknowledges it not in any ſuch 


Intentions. It ſometimes does Wonders in hyſterical Af- 


fections; eſpecially where thoſe of the ferid kind are good, p 


and the Spirits are too impetuous in their Motions, ſo as to 
occaſion Convulſions. It is alſo affiſted with Camphire, and 
ſome other things of the like Nature which are very pow- 
erful in breaking thro' the minuteſt Obſtructions, to cure 
obſtinate Agues. | 

It is efficacious in all nervous Caſes ; and particularly the 
Epilepſy : which Virtue in it ſeems to have been firſt diſ- 
cover'd by Fabius Columna, who preſcrib'd it for that Pur- 

ſe in Pouder. | 

M. Marchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, has confirm'd this Virtue by many Inſtances within 
his Knowledge : And what is very remarkable, is, that in 
the two Obſervations he enlarges moſt upon, the Patients 
voided great Quantities of Worms. His Cuſtom was, al- 
ways to purge before he adminiſter d it. LS 

VAL SIAN 8, VALESIANI, antient SeQaries, ſo called from 
one Valens, a Perſon unknown to Epiphanius, who makes 
mention of this Set, Her. 58. tho he owns we know but 
very little of 'em ; only this, that they admitted none into 
their Society but Eunuchs : at leaſt, if any were admitted 
before Caſtration, they ar, 'em not to eat any Meat till 
the Operation was perform'd. 2 

For, then, being no longer ſubject to the Motions of the 
Fleſh, they allow'd 'em to eat any kind of Meats, 

VALET, a French Term, antiently wrote Varlet. 

In France, Valet is a common Name for all domeſtick 


| Servants, employ'd in the lower, and more ſervile Offices; 
including what we call Grooms, Footmen, Coachmen, Bai- 
liffs, &c. 

But the Word is not uſed among us in this Senſe, nor any 
otherwiſe than in the Phraſe Valet de Chambre; which is a 
Servant, whoſe Office is to dreſs and undreſs his Maſter, to 
look to his Bed-Chamber, wait on him at Table, Ec. the 
fame with what we otherwiſe call a Gentleman. 

In the Hiſtory of Zewis XII. by Seiſel, we always find 
Varlet de Chambre du Roi, Varlet de la Gardrobe, &c. But 
Varlet, like Knave, and divers other Words, is now dege- 
nerated into a Word of reproach. 

Valet, Valect, Vadelect, Vadlat, and Vallet, Camden ob- 
ſerves, were antiently uſed at our Court for a Gentleman of 


the Privy Chamber. 


Selden, in his Titles, relates, that Valets antiently figni-- 


fy'd young Gentlemen, and Heirs of great Eſtate and Qua- 
lity ; eſpecially ſuch as were to be knighted. See VALECr. 

VALETUDINARY, Valetudinarius, a Term ſometimes 
uſed by the Writers of Medicine, for a Perſon of a weak, 
crazy, ſickly Conſtitution, frequently out of order, Oc. 

Dr. Cheyne, by all means, directs the weakly, the ſtudious, 
the ſedentary, and the valetudinary, to a low, ſpare Re- 
gimen. See Foor, ExzRCIsE, Ditr, Gc. 

VALID, a Term applied to Acts, Tranſactions, Expedi- 
tions, Sc. which are clothed in all the Formalities requi- 
ſite to their being put in Execution, and to their being ad- 
mitted in a Court of Juſtice. | 

A Contract by a Minor is not valid, or is invalid: A Mar- 
riage l not valid, unleſs perform'd with the Solemnities 
enjoin'd. 

VALLAR, VATTARISs, in Antiquity, an Epithet given 
to a kind of Crown, which the Roman Generals beſtow'd on 
him who in attacking the Enemies Camp firſt broke in upon 
the Enemies Lines. See CRown,. | 

The Word is form'd from Yallum, a Stake with Branches, 
whereof they made the Palliſade of a Camp, call'd Lorica. 

The Corona Vallaris was the ſame with what was other- 
wiſe call'd Corona Caſtrenſis, from Caſtra, a Camp. Aulus 
Gellius aſſures us, that it was of Gold, as the Mural and 
Naval Crowns were : yet, tho they were made of that pre- 
cious Metal, they were not the moſt valued : For Pliny, 
Lib. XXII. cap. 3. gives the Preference to the Corona Ob/7- 
dionalis, which yet was only of Gramen, or Graſs. 

VALLEY, VALE, in Geography. See MounTaAiN. 

VALORE Maritagii, Value of Marriage, a Writ which 
antiently lay for the Lord, after having proffer'd ſuitable 
Marriage to an Infant who refuſed the ſame ; to recover the 
Value of the Marriage. See MARITACGIVU. 

VALUE, in Commerce, the Price or Worth of any Thing. 

Intrinſick Value, is the proper, real, and effective Value 
of any Thing: and is uſed chiefly with regard to Money; 


the . Value whereof, may be rais'd and lower'd at 
the Pleaſure of the Prince; but its real, or intrinſick Value, 


depending wholly on its Weight and Fineneſs, is not at 
all affected by the Stamp, or Impreſſion thereon. See Mo- 
NE, Cc. 

Tis generally on the Foot of this intrinſick Value, that 
Species are receiv'd in foreign Countries; tho in the Places 
where they are coin'd, and where the Sovereign Power makes 
'em current, they generally paſs for much more. Sce PAR. 
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Matter, going one way, and prevent its Re-flux toward 


'Tis, in good meaſure, on the differen 
lues, one whereof is, as it were, arbitr x 
in ſome ſort, natural ; that the difference f 
ends: and thoſe Mill riſing and falling . **Mnges 4, 
which a Species is current, comes — wp ary 
Juſt Price of the Metal whereof it conf 'S 

In Bills of Exchange, Value is us'd to f oy wy 
& ) a = . (as ready Money, dierchaodbes nit dan 

9c.) which 1s given, as it were. i Leb 
ſpecify'd in the Bill. 88 Exchange forthe . 

From four different Manners of expreſſing thi 

diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Bills of Exchange ; De ſome 
Value receiv u, ſimply and purely, which, 90 e fir 

Kinds of Value; the ſecond, Value receiv 7 bende al 
Merchandise; the third, Value of my ſelf f Money, or 
Value underſtood. 5 and the fourth, 

The firſt is dangerous, and the fourth 
cordingly, to have the Value well exptcſs', and ; 
the ill Conſequences of Overſights therein, tis w f a 
by the French Ordonnance of 16)3, that Bills f bbee 
ſhall contain the Name of the Perſon g 
tain'd Sum is to be paid; the T 
Name of him who has given the Value; and w ether | 
receiv d in Money, Merchandize, or other Ee; Se ke 
of Exchange. nn 
Varux, VALoR, VALENTIA, in Law, Ege. Weſt g 
us a nice Difference between Value and Price — TN 
Value, (ſays he) of Things in which Offences are rn 
© ted, is uſually compris'd in Indictments; which ſeems x 
© ceflary in Theft, to make a difference from tty th 
© ceny, and in as Ly to aggravate the Fault, and in 
* creaſe the Fine: But no Price of Things fer? Naw, 
" mg be expreſs'd, as of Deers, Hares, Cc. { they be not 
in Parks and Warrens. And where the Number of Thins 
© taken is to be expreſs'd in the Indictment, as of 1 
© Doves in a Dove-houſe, there muſt be ſaid Pretii, or 6 
© Palentiam : but of divers dead Things, ad Valentiam. ad 
© not Pretii: Of Coin not current, it ſhall be ſaid Dretii 
© but of Coin current, neither Pretii nor 4d Vakntian; 
© the Price and Value being certain, ; 

VALVE, VarvvLa, in Anatomy, a thin Membrane, i 
plied, like a Door or Shutter, on divers Cavities and Veſſ 
of the Body ; to afford a Paſſage to ſome Humour, or other 


but little uſed : ac, 


the Part whence it came. See VESSs EI, 6c. 

The Veins and Lymphaticks have Valves, fituate from 
Space to Space, which open towards the Heart, but keep 
cloſe on that Side toward the Extremities, i. e. they let the 
Blood and Lymph paſs towards the Heart, but prevent their 
returning to the extreme Parts, whence they came, der 
VEIN, and BLoor. 

The Heart has alſo its Valves, placed at the Entrance d 
the Veſſels arifing out of it. Thoſe at the Entrance ofthe 
Vena Cava and Pulmonary Vein, let the Blood pals on to 
the Heart, and prevent its return : On the contrary, thoſ 
at the Entrance of the Aorta and Pulmonary Artery, it 
the Blood paſs out of the Heart, and prevent its owing 
back goin. See HEART, and CIRCULATION ; ſee alſo Ci 
VA, Oc. 

In the ejunum Inteſtinum there are Valves which re 
tard the ee of the Chyle. See INTESTINES. 

The Colon has a thick Value, to prevent the Excrement 
from paſſing into the leon; and ſeveral other Valve, t 
retard the Deſcent of the Excrements. See Coron, 
ExcREMENT. | WT 

The Valves in the Body acquire different Denominan0 
from their different Forms, and other Circumtiances; k 
Sigmoides, Semilunares, Mitrales, Tricnſpides, 
each under its reſpectiue Article, $16M01DEs, MITRAL 


j Veins 
Some attribute the Diſcovery of the Valves in the ' 
lar Treatiſe on t 


to Fra. Paolo. Ruyſeh has a particu 
Valves of the Lymphatic and Lacteal Vellels See Lac 
TEAL, c. _ 

VALvE, Valuula, in Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 8 rr | 
of Lid, or Cover of a Tube, or Veſſel, oat res ute 
open one way; but which, the more forcibly 0 an : WW. þ 
the other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the Aperture * Tue, « 
either admits the Entrance of a Fluid into ape u bY 
Veſſel, and prevents its return; or admits it to | 

revents its re- entrænce. : 1 other 
in the Hir Pump, aeg 

Valves are of great uſe 8 ordinarily made of Pecs 


Wind- Engines; _ w_ they 
of Bladder. See Air-Prumnp ; | hey att 
In Hydraulic Engines, nc Ab Emboli of =P 4 1 
frequently of Leather; their Figure round, "ot io ſhut 
to the Bottoms, or other Parts of the Barrels, 
the Apertures. See EmBorvs. 4 Hon ab Let 
Sometimes they are made of two roun having At 
ther, incloſed between two others of Braſs ; 52 of Bri 
Perforations, which are cover'd with e b Axis, which 
moveabic upwards and downwards, on à kin | 


goes thro' the middle of them all, gant 


and WinD- Cn. 


—_—  HwHYT e — cr — = = - - *  - 


Ic 25 it were, girt and ſtraiten 


7 
b 
. J 
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they are made of Braſs cover'd over with Lea- 
furni hd with a fine Spring, which gives way up- 
apply'd againſt it: but, upon the ceaſing of that, 
Ile over the Aperture. See Powe, Oc. 
retu ftantine Varole, a Boulogneſe, and Phyſician of Gre- 
III. who dy'd in 1570, was the firſt who obſerv'd 
5 % aer in the Colon. Bart. Euſtachio, a Native of San 
R uo in Jraly, diſcover d, about the ſame time, the 
ap the Gute of the Coronary Vein, and that remark- 
32 at the Orifice of the lower Trunk of the Vena 
able near the right Auricle of the Heart: Tho he did 
3 it for a Value, but merely for a Membrane. 
5 Lanciſi, Phyſician to the late Pope, who firſt publiſh'd 
hachio' Works, takes the Uſe of this Yalve to be to 
— the Blood of the upper Vena Cava from — 
dich too much violence againſt that of the lower: An 


isonſieur Winſlow, who has conſider'd it very diligently in 


ide Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is much of 
the ſame Opinion. : ; | 

But as it gradually dwindles in Children, and at length 
decomes quite loſt in Adults, ſtill diminiſhing as the Fra- 
nen Ovale does; it ſhould ſeem to have ſome other Office 


Ind that, chiefly, regarding the Circulation of the Blood in 


uU. 
721 pr ct, by means hereof, M. Winſlow reconciles the 


tuo oppoſite Syſtems of the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Fetus, deliver d under the Article Circulation. See Cikeu- 
rio of rhe Blood; and Fox rus. 


VALVULA, Valve. See VaLve, 


The great Value, in Latin Valvula Major, is the upper 


bart, and, as it were, the Lid of the Iſtbmus between the 
WW 7/5, and the firſt Vermicular Proceſs of the Cerebellum : 
ls Subſtance is medullary, Its Uſe is to prevent the Lymph 
S {om falling on the Nerves at the Baſe of the Cranium. 


In the Jejunum and Ileum, the inner Tunic being lar- 
© ger than the outer, is much corrugated ; the looſe Folds of 


© which, have been thought in ſome meaſure to do the Of- 
W © fice of Valves; and have therefore been call'd Yaluule 
6 Conniventes.” Drake's Anat. p. 49. 


© The Lacteals, opening into the Inteſtines, receive the 
prepared fluid Part of the 77 ; and appear at Intervals, 
; and when preſs'd, do not 

© admit of a Reflux towards the Inteſtines: tho the Liquor 
© be eaſily propell'd towards the Glands : Which argues, 


e that there are Valves in em, tho oo minute to be ſenfibie 
„to the Eye.“ I. bid. p. 56. 


The Word is orm'd from the Latin Vu, folding Doors. 
VAN, or VAN T, or Vavunr, of the French, avant, 
or ava unt, before ; a Term uſed in Compoſition with feve- 


ral Words in our Language. 


Van-Courters, are Light- arm'd Soldiers, ſent before to 


eat the Road, upon the Approach of an Enemy. Ste RE- 


cCoxxolrRE. 


VAN-Fiſe, a Ditch dug without the Counterſcarp, and 


J running all along the Glacis; uſually full of Water. See 
W Dircn. | 


Van, or VanTt, or VaunT-Corfs, See Corres. 
Van-Guard, is a Military Term, ſignifying the firſt Line 


I | of an Army, drawn up in Battalia. 


It is the ſame with the Front of an Army, and gives the 


. | firſt Charge upon the Enemy. See FRONT. 


Every Army is compos'd of three Parts, a Van-guard, 


| i Rear guard, and Main Body. 


VANES, on Mathematical Inſtruments, are Sights made 


wd move and ſlide upon Croſs. ſtaves, Fore- ſtaves, Davis's 
BE Quadrants, Oc. See Cross-sTAFy, FOR E-sT AP, Qc. 


Vanzs, or Fanzs of e See S FEATHER, 
Vanes of Windmills. WINDMILL. 
VANILLA, or BANII LA, a little black Seed, growing 


5 in longiſh Pods ; uſed in the Mæſt-Indies, France, Spain, 
K.. as a principal Ingredient in the Compoſition of Choco- 
4 late; to give it Strength, and an agreeable Flavour. See 


HOCOLATE, | 


It is alſo uſed to perfume Tobacco withal. See Ton acco. 
It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the Brain, and Stomach ; to 


AItenuate viſcid Humours, provoke Urine, and the Menſes. 


VAPORATION, in Chymiſtry, a Term applied to the 
ion of Yapour. See VAarous. 
The Chymiſts have a Bath call'd a Vaporatory, or Bal- 


EY 2 Vapor arionis, or Vaporis ; whereby the Warmth or 


L that is to be warm , or moiſten'd. See Barnzun, Hear, Oc. 


umidity of a Vapour is made to act on ſome other Body, 


VAPOROSUM Balneum, or Vayour-Bath, in Chy- 


- | miſtry, a Term applied to a Chymiſt's Bath, or Heat, 
herein the Body is placed fo as to receive the Fumes of 


ling Water. 
The Balneum Vaporoſum conſiſts of two Veſſels, diſpoſed 


der done another in ſuch manner, as that the apour rais'd 


rom the Water contain'd in the lower, heats the Matter en- 


oled in the upper. See Hear. 


be Vaponr-Bath is very commodious for the diſtilling of 
oriferous Waters, and the drawing of Spirit of Wine. 
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We alfo uſe the Term Papour-Barh; when à fick Pers 
ſon is made to receive the 6 * ariſing from ſome liquid 
Matter placed over a Fire. See Barn. ; 

VAPOUR,; in Meteotology; a thin Veſicle bf Water or 
other humid Matter; fill'd or inflated with Air; which be- 
ing rarefy'd to a certain degree by the Action of Heat, aſ- 
cends to a certain height in the Atmoſphere, where it is 
ſuſpended, till it return in form of Rain, Snow, or the like. 
See Rain, and Snow, 5 3 | 

An Aſſemblage of a Number of Particles, or Veſicles of 
fe + conſtitutes what we call a Cloud, See Coups. 

ome uſe the Term Payee, indifferently, for all Fumes 
emitred; either from moiſt Bodies, as Fluids of any kind ; 
or from dry Bodies, as _—_— &c. But Sir [. Newton, 
and other Authors, better diſtinguiſh between humid and 
ary Fumes, calling the latter Zxhalation. See Exn Aara- 
TION; 

For the Manner wherein VArouks are rais'd, and again 
precipitated ; ſee Dew, Rain, Hear, Corp, and Baro- 
METER, 

For the Effect of Varovuk in the Formation of Springs, 
&c. See SrxINOo, and Rives. | 

The quantity of Vapour rais'd from the Sea by the 
Warmth of the Sun, is far greater than one would imagine; 
Dr. Halley has attempted to eſtimate it; 

In an Experiment made with that view, and deſcribed in 
the Philoſofhical Tranſactions, he found that a Quantity 
of Water no warmer than Air in Summer, loſt in /Vapour 
in the Space of two Hours, no leſs than £. part of an Inch 
in depth: Now, for zr in two Hours, taking, for the eaſier 
Calculation, g in the twelve Hours that the Sun is up each 
Day, it will raiſe 5; of an Inch from the Surface of the 
8 


ea. | | 
On this Suppoſition, every 10 ſquare Inches of the Sur- 


face of Water, yield in Vapour, per Diem, a Cubic Inch of 
Water ; and each ſquare Foot, half a Wine Pint ; every 
Space of four Foot ſquare, a Gallon ; a Mile ſquare, 6914 

uns ; a ſquare Degree, ſuppoſed of 69 Engliſh Miles, will 
evaporate 33 Millions of Tuns: And if the Mediterranean 
be eſtimated at 410 Degrees long, and four broad, Allow- 
ances being made for the Places where it is broader, by 
thoſe where it is narrower, there will be 160 ſquare Degrees 
at Sea: and conſcquently the whole Mediterranean muſt 
loſe in Vapour, in a Summer's Day, at leaſt, 5280 Millions 
of av a ls ©) ? N 

And this Quantity of Vapour, tho very great, is onl 
the Remains of 9 5 nh which 5 be — 4 
ced to Rule; we mean the Winds; whereby the Surface of 
the Water is lick'd up, ſometimes faſter than it exhales by 
che Hear of the Sun; as is well known to thoſe that have 
conſider'd thoſe drying Winds. See EVA PAT ION. 

VAPOURGS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, call'd popularly the 
Hypo, or Hypochondrincal Diſeaſe ; and in Men, particular- 
ly, the Sfleen. See SPLEEN. 

"Tis ſuppoſed to be owing to a ſubtile Vapour, rifing 
from the lower Parts of the Abdomen, particularly the Hy. 
pochonarium, to the Brain; which it diſturbs, and poſſeſſes 
with wild, delirious, but generally diſagrecable Imagina- 
tions. Sec HyyocnonDBIACAL D, aſè. 

Vapours, ſuppoſcd to be emitted troni the Womb, in Wo- 
men, are what we otherwiſe call hyſterical Aﬀettions, or 
Suffecaticns, or Fits of the Mother. See HysTER1cAL, Qc. 

Vaeour-Zath, Sec Varorogum PBalnenm, 

VARI, in Medicine, little, hard, ruddy Tumors, whitiſh 
about the Tips, and of the ſize of an Hemp-ſeed ; fre- 
quently found on the Face and Neck of young People ; chief- 
ly ſuch as are much addicted to Venery. 

If the red be very lively, the Cure is ſomewhat difficult; 
and tho the Puſtles be taken away, the Redneſs remains. 

To which, if an Inflammation and Hoarſeneſs be added, 
'tis a Symptom of an approaching Leproſy. See Lzyrosy, 

VARIABLE, in the new Doctrine of Infinices, is a Term 
applied chiefly by the foreign Mathematicians, to ſuch 
88 as either increaſe, or diminiſh, according as ſome 
other Quantity either increaſes or diminiſhes. 


Thus, the Semiordinates and Abſciſſes of a Circle, cc. 


are Variable Quantities; becauſe, if the one increaſe, the 
other increaſes likewiſe. See SRKMIOR DIN ATE, Ec. 

They are thus call'd, in contradiſtinction to 2 or 
given, or ſtable Quantities; which are always the ſame, tho 
others change ; as the Semidiameter of a Circle, which re- 
mains the ſame, tho the Abſciſſes and Semiordinates increaſe. 

Variable Quantities, are uſually denoted by the laſt Let- 
ters of the Alphabet, x yz. See QuanrTiry, 

Our Engliſh Authors, inſtead of variable, and conſtant 
Quantities, generally uſe the Terms fluent, and ſtable 
Quantities. See FLuENr. 

The infinitely ſmall Quantity whereby a variable Quan- 
tity is continually increaiing, or diminiſhing, is called the 
Fluxion, or Difference; the Calculation whereof, is the Sub- 


jet of the new Methodus Differentialis, or Doftrine of 


Fluxions, Sec DirFERENTIAL, and FLUXION. 
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in Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than 55 Degrees in Baf- 


VARIANCE, in Law, an Alteration or Change of Con- 


dition in a Perſon, or Thing ; after ſome former Concern or 
Tranſaction therewith. 


Thus, if the Commonalty of a Town make a Compoſi- 
tion with a Lord, and afterwards Bailiffs be granted by the 


King to the ſame Town; there, if the Lord commence any 
Suit for breach of the Compoſition, he muſt vary from the 
Word Commonalty, uſed in the Compoſition; and uſe Bai- 
liffs and Commonalty. EET : | 

The Term Vuriance is alſouſed for an Alteration of ſome- 
thing formerly laid in a Plea. See PLEA. 

VARIATION, in 3 Navigation, Sc. a Term 
apply'd to the Deviation of the Magnetical N eedle, or Com- 

aſs, from the true North- Point, towards either Eaſt, or 
Welt ; call'd alſo the Oeclination. See DECLINATION. _ 

The Variation or Declination of the Needle, is properly 
defin'd, the Angle which a Magnetic Needle, ſuſpended at 
liberty, makes with the Meridian-Line on a horizontal 
Plane. See NEEDLE. 

In the Sea Language, the Variation is uſually called 
North. Eaſting, or North-Weſting. See Coup Ass, Sc. 

All Magnetic Bodies, we find, range themſelves, in ſome 
fort, to the Meridian; but tis rare they fall in preciſely 
with it: In one Place, they decline from the North to the 
Eaſt, and from the South to the Weſt; and in another Place, 
on the contrary, from the North to the Weſt, and from the 
South to the Eaſt; and that, too, differently, at different 
Times. See MacxEzr, and MaexETISM. A 

Various are the Hypotheſes fram'd to account for this ex- 
traordinary Phanomenon : We ſhall only mer : 
the later and more probable. The firſt is that of Gilbert, 
which is follow'd by Cabens, &c. | 5 

Their Notion was, that 'tis the Earth, or Land, that 
draws the Needle out of its Meridional Direction; and 
hence they argued, that the Needle vary'd more, or leſs, 
as it was more or leſs diſtant from any great Continent : con- 
ſequently, that if it were placed in the middle of an Ocean, 

equally diſtant from equal Tracts of Land, on each ſide, 
Eaſtward and Weſtward, it would not degline either to the 
one or the other; but point juſtly Nôrth and South. 


Thus, in the Azores Iſlands, which are equally diſtant 


from Africa on the Eaſt, and America on the Weſt, there 
is, in effect, found no Variation: but, as from the Azores 
you fail towards Africa, the Needle begins to decline from 
the North to the Eaſt ; and that fill more and more, till 
you reach the Shore. 1 | 

I you ſtill proceed Eaſtward, the Declination gradually 
diminiſhes again ; by reaſon of the Land left behind on the 
Weſt, which continues to draw the Needle. 
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Obſervations of the Variations F the Needle, in divers Places, and at divers Times. 


| 
Longitude vear 1 
Names of Places. from Latitude ſof Ob- erer 
London. ſerv. ; 
o 7 3 0 7 
London a o O 51 32 N|158oſrt 15E 
162246 OE 
163444 5E 
1672] 2 30 W 
a 1683] 4 30 W 
Paris — 2 25 E [4851 N|1640] 3 OE 
1666] © © 
1681] 2 30 W 
Uranivurg — 113 E [55 54N[1672] 2 35 W 
Copenhayen — 12 53 E 55 41 NI1649]| 1 30 E 
DantZick — — 19 OE 5423 Nj1679] 7 o W 
Montpelier — 4 OE 143 37 N|1574]| 110 W 
Breſt — — 4 25 WJ48 23 N[1680| 1 45 W 
Rome — 13 OE 41 5 Nſ1681] 5 OW 
Bayonne — , | 1 20 WII; 33; NIIs 80 120 W 
Hudſon's Bay — 79 40 WII oN[r668119 15 W 
In Hudſon's Streights (Soundſ57 o WII o N|r1668|29 30 W 
In Baffin's Bay, at Sir Tho. Smits So © W[78 o Nis 16057 o W 
At Sea 50 O38 40 Nj1682] 7 30 W 
At Sea 31 30 WIaz 50 N]1682] 5 30 W 
At Sea — — 42 O WJzI oN|1678] 0 40 E 
Cape St. Auguſtine 35 30 8 o $[1670] 5 10 E 
At Sea off the Mouth of R. Plata 598 o W139 30 S[a670]20 30 E 
Cape Frio 41 10 WIzz 40 S{1670]12 10 E 
Eaſt Entrance of Magellan Streights!6$ © Wh5z 30 Sht6701t7 OE 
Weſt Entrance — 75 O53 o 81167014 10 E 
Baldivia — 2 WIaS o $1670) 8 10 E 


* 


Names of Places. 


At Sea 
At Sea 
At Sea 

St. Helena 


In 


At Sea 
At Sea 
Bombay 


Ballaſore 


At Sea 


by Aguillas 


Aſcenſion 


Monbaſa 

IZocatra © | 
Aden, at the Mouth of the Red Sea 
Diego Roix 


IC. Comorin 


Fort St. George 
Weſt Point of Fav 


J. St. Paul 

At Van Diemen, 
At New Zealand 
At Three King Iſie in Neu Zealand 
I. Roterdam in the South Sea 

On the Coaſt of New Guinea 

At the Weſt Point of New Guinea 
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Longitude 
from 
London, 


16 30 E 
W 


1 0 .E 
20 0 
32 o WV 
620 W 
1410 W 
44 0 E 


*& 4 o 0 


Latitude. 


34 508 


34 30 8 
34 08 
24 08 
16 08 
7 50 8 
12143 


Year [Variation 


on Jobben 


— — 


1622] 2 0 
1675] $ 09 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1677 
1678 
1675 
1575 
1674 
1674 
1676 
1676 
167602. 
167001 
1680 
1680 
1680 
1676 ; 
1671]27 39 
16773 
1642 
1642] 9 


From theſe Obſervations the learned Author gathers, 
iſt, That throughout all Europe, the Variation, at this 
Time, is Weſt ; and more in the Eaſtern Parts thereof 
than the Weſtern, increafing that way. 2d, That on the 
Coaſts of America, the Variation is Weſterly ; increafing 
all the way as you go Northerly along the Coaſt; ſo as to 
be above 20 Degrees at Newfoundland, nearly zo Degrees 


fin's Bay : And that as you fail E 
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| it decreaſes 17 Degrees, and at the Weſt En- 
ff Aenne 14 Degrees. ath, That Eaſtward of Hraſil, 
weg aſterly Variation dereaſes, ſo as to be very little at 
pie Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be quite gone, and the 
A 5 point true about 18 Degrees of Longitude Weſt 
dompe Cape of Good Hope. zth, That to the Eaft- 
4 an of the aforeſaid Places, a Weſtward Variation begins, 
. 10 overns in all the Iadian Sea, ariſing to 18 Degrees un- 
=” the Equator, .about the Meridian of the Northern Part 
: E dagaſear ; and 27 12 and a half in 39 Degrees 
5 ath Latitude, near the ſame Meridian: Eaſterly from 
; ow the Weſt Variation decreaſes, ſo as to be not much 
N Above 8 Degrees at Cape Comorin, and about 3 Degrees 
WW the Coaſt of Java; and about the Molucca Iſlands 
be quite gone; as alſo a little to the Weſtward of Van 
Wn: mms Lond —— 6th, That to the Eaſtward of the Mo- 
* ucca's and Van Diemen's Land, in South Latitude, there 
cs another Eaſterly Variation, which ſeems not fo great 
che former, nor of ſo large Extent ; for that at the Iſland 
orte dam, it is ſenſibly leſs than upon the Eaſt Coaſt of 
eee Gries 3 and at the Rate it decreaſes, it may well be 
q ſuppoſed, that about 20 Degrees further Eaſtward, or 225 
egrees Eaſt Longitude from Zondon, in the Latitude of 
W.. Degrees South, a Weſterly Variation begins —7th, 
nat the Variation taken at Baldivia, and at the Weſt 
Patrance of the Streights of Magellan, ſnews, That the 
Fat Variation noted in the third Obſervation, is decreaſ⸗- 
ing apace ; and that it cannot well extend many Degrees 
boo the South Sea, from the Coaſt of Peru and Chili, 
W caving room for a ſmall Weſterly Variation in that Tract 
Por the unknown World that lies in the mid-way between 
ci and New Zealand, and between Hounds Iſland and 
Peru. — 8th, That in failing North-weſt from Sr. He- 
ia, by Aſcenſion, as far as the Equator, the Variation 
continues very ſmall Eaſt, and as it were, conſtantly the 
W Game: So that in this Part of the World, the Courſe, 
WE wherein there is no Variation, is evidently no Meridian, 
but rather North-weſt. ——gth, That the Entrance of Hud- 
WS ('s Streighrs, and the Mouth of R. Plata, being nearly 
under the ſame Meridian, at the one Place the Needle va- 
nes 29 Degrees and a half Weſt; at the other 20 Degrees 
and a halt Eaſt. 
N Theory of the VARIATION of the Needle. 


rom the Circumſtances above rehearſed, the learned Au- 
chor takes occaſion to aſſert, That the whole Globe of 
the Earth is one great Magnet, having four Magnetical 
Toles, or Points of Attraction; near each Pole of the E- 
© quator, two; and that in thoſe Parts of the World which 
he near adjacent to any one of theſe Magnetical Poles, 
dhe Needle is govern'd thereby; the neareſt Pole being 
always predominant over the more remote. 

= The Pole which at preſent is neareſt to us, he conjectures 
so lic in or near the Meridian of the Lands-End of Eng- 
lia, and not above 7 Degrees from the Arctick Pole: by 
bis Pole, the Variation in all Europe and Tartary, and the 


wy S= 


egard to the other Northern Pole, whoſe Situation is in 
de Meridian, paſſing about the Middle of California, and 


hich the Needle has chiefly reſpe& in all the North Ame- 
%%, and in the two Oceans on either fide thereof, from 
dhe Azores Weſtwards, to Japan, and farther. 

be two Southern Poles, he imagines, are rather farther 
WS Giftant from the South Pole of the World: The one about 
47 Degrees therefrom, in a Meridian ſome 20 Degrees to 

e Westward of Magellan Streights, or 95 Degrees Welt 

; from London : This commands So Needle in all South A- 
y e in the Pacifick Sea, and the greateſt Part of the 
N Eewopick Ocean. The other ſeems to have the greateſt 
Wo cr, and largeſt Dominions of all, as it is the moſt remote 
a from the Pole of the World, being little leſs than 20 Deg. 
1 liſtant therefrom, in the Meridian which paſſes thro' New 

band and the Iſland Celebes, about 120 Degrees Eaſt 

en, London This Pole is predominant in the South Part 
TN ics, in Arabia and the Red Sea, in Perſia, India, 
© | . ts Iſlands ; and all over the Indian Sea, from the Cape 
86% Hope Eaſtwards, to the middle of the great South 
F. Ea that divides a from America. 

. uch ſeems to be the preſent Diſpoſition of the Magneti- 
| +» 'Irtue, throughout the whole Globe of the Earth. It 
'T der to ſhew, how this Hypotheſis accounts for all the 
2 (12915 that have been obſerv'd of late; and how it an- 
es to the ſeveral Remarks drawn from the Table. 

1 4 1 is plain, that as our European North Pole 
"i e wagons of the Land's-End of England, all Pla- 

T. 1 aſterly than that, will have it on the Weſt ſide 
ET wich Meridian; and conſequently the Needle, reſpecting 

Wc: ry Northery Point, will have a Weſterly Varia- 

=, > will ſtill be greater as you go to the Faſt. 


$ 


„ till you come to ſome Meridian of Ruſſia, where 
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W North Sea, are principally govern'd ; tho ſtill with ſome 


bout 15 Degrees from the North Pole of the World; to 


VAR 


'twill be gate, and from thence decreaſe again. Accotd- 
ingly, in fact, we find that at Breſt the Variation is but 
1 Degree 3 Quarters ; at London, 4 Degrees and an half; 
and at Dantzick ) Degrees, Weſt. Again, to the Welt- 


ward of the Meridian of the Land's-End, the Needle ought 


to have an Eaſterly Variation; were it not that (by ap- 
roaching the American Northern Pole, which lies on the 
Went fide of the Meridian, and ſeems to be of greater force 
than this other) the Needle is drawn thereby Weſtward, 
ſo as to counter-balance the Direction given by the Euro- 
pcan Pole, and to make a ſmall Weſt Variation in the Me- 
ridian of the Land's-End it ſelf. Yet, about the Iſle Ter- 
cera, tis ſuppoſed our neareſt Pole may ſo far prevail, as to 
give the Needle a little Turn to the Eaſt; tho but ſor a 
very little Space; the Counter-balance of thoſe two Poles 
permitting no conſiderable Variation in all the Eaſtern Part 
of the Atlantick Ocean; nor upon the Weſt Coaſt of Eng- 
land and Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary : But to 
the Weſtward of the Azores, the Power of the American 
Pole, overcoming that of the European, the Needle has 
chiefly reſpe& thereto ; and turns ſtill more and more to- 
wards it, as you approach it. Whence it comes to pals, 
that on the Coaſt of Virginia, New England, Newfoundland, 
and in Hudſon's Streights, the Variation is Weſtward ; that 
is, increaſes as you go from thence towards Europe: and 
that it is leſs in Virginia and New England, than in New- 
foundland and Hudſon's Streights. | | 
20, This Weſterly Variation, again, decreaſes, as you 
aſs over the North America, and about the Meridian of 
the middle of ng anvrny the Needle again points due 
North; and from thence Weſtwards to Tedzo and Japan, 
'tis vv. the Variation is Eaſterly; and half Sea over, 
not leſs than 15 Degrees: And that this Eaſt Variation 
extends over Japan, Tedzo, Eaſt Tartary, and part of Chi- 
na, till it meet with the Weſterly, which is govern'd by 
the European North Pole, and which is the greateſt ; ſome- 
where in Rn ſta. 
30, Towards the South Pole the Effect is much the ſame ; 


only that here the South Point of the Needle is attracted. 


Whence it will follow, That the Variation on the Coaſt of 
Braſil, at the River of Plata, and ſo on to the Streights 
of Magellan, ſhould be Eaſterly; if we ſuppoſe a Magne- 
tical Pole ſituated about 20 Degrees more Weſterly than 
the Streights of Magellan, And this Eaſterly Variation doth 
extend Eaſtward over the greateſt Part of the Ethiopick 
Sea, till it be 1 by the Virtue of the other 
Southern Pole; as it is about mid-way, between the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Iſles of Triſtan d Acunha. | 
4, From thence Eaſtwards, the Aſian South Pole be- 
coming prevalent, and the South Point of the Needle being 
attracted thereby, there ariſes a Weſt Variation, very great 
in Quantity and Extent ; becauſe of the great Diſtance of 
this Magnetical Pole of the World. Hence it is, That all 
the Indian Sea, as far as Hollaudia Nova, and farther, 
there is conſtantly a Weſt Variation; and that under the 
Equator ir ſelf, it ariſes to no leſs than 18 Degrees, where 
'tis moſt, Add, that about the Meridian of the Iſland of 
Cele bes, being likewiſe that of this Pole, this Weſterly Va- 
riation ceaſes, and an Eaſterly begins, which reaches to the 
middle of the South Sea, between the middle of Zelandia 
Nova and Chili; leaving room for a ſmall Weſt Variation, 
govern'd by the American South Pole. | 
5®, From the whole it appears, That the Direction of the 
Needle in the Temperate and Frigid Zone, depends chiefly 
upon the Counterpoiſe of the Forces of two Magnetical 
Poles of the ſame Nature: As alſo why, under the tame 
Meridian, the Variation ſhould be in one Place 29 Degrees 
and a half Weſt, and in another 2o Degrees and a half Eaſt. 
69, In the Torrid Zone, and particularly under the Equi- 
noctial, reſpect muſt be had to all four Poles, and their 
Pofitions well confider'd; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to 
determine what Variations ſhall be; the neareſt Pole bein 
always ftrongeſt : yet not ſo, as not to be pra Ba cs 
ſometimes by the united Forces of two more remote: Thus, 
in ſailing from Sr. Helena by the Iſle of Aſcenſion, to the 
Equator, on the North-weſt Courſe, the Variation is very 
little Eaſterly, and in that whole Tra& unalterable ; becauſe, 
the South American Pole (which is conſiderably the neareſt 
in the aforeſaid Places) requiring a great Eaſterly Varia- 
tion, is counterpoiz'd by the contrary Attraction of the 
North American, and the A/ian South Pole; each whereof, 
ſingly, are, in theſe Parts, weaker than the American South 


Pole: and upon the North-weſt Courle, the Diſtance from 


this latter is very little varied ; and as you recede from the 
the Aſian South Pole, the Balance is ſtill preſery'd by acceſs 
rowards the North American Pole. In this Caſe, no notice 
is taken of the European North Pole ; its Meridian being 
little remov'd from thoſe of theſe Places, and of it ſelf re- 

quiring the ſame Variations we here find. 
After the ſame manner, may the Variations in other 
Places, under and near the Equator, be accounted for Fro 
that 
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chat the Hypotheſis muſt be allow'd very adequate, and 
ſufficient for the Phænomena. | | 
Theory of the Variation of the VARIATION. 


From the Obſervations abovemention'd, it ſeems te fol” 
low, that all the Magnetical Poles have a Motion Welſt- 
ward : but if it be fo, tis evident; that it is not a Rotation 
about the Axis of the Earth; for then the Variation: 
would continue the ſame, in the ſame Parallel of Latitude 
(the Longitude only changed) as much as the Motion of 
the Magnetical Poles : But the contrary is found by Ex- 
perience ; for there is no where, in the Latitude of 51 and 
an half North, between Zngland and America, a Variation 
of 11 Degrees Eaſt, at this time; as it was once here at 
London. Wherefore, it ſeems that our European Pole is 
grown nearer the Arctick Pole than it was heretofore z or 
elſe, that it has loſt Part of its Virtue. | 

But whether theſe Magnetick Poles move altogether with 
one Motion, or with ſeveral z whether equally, or unequal- 
iy 3 whether circular, or libratory : If circular, about what 

entre; if libratory, after what manner? are Things yet 
unknown. a 

This Theory ſeems yet ſomewhat obſcure, and defecti ve: 
To ſuppoſe four Poles in one Magnetical Globe, in order to 
account for the Variation, is a little unnatural ; but to con- 
ceive thoſe Poles to move, and that by ſuch Laws as to ſolve 
the Variation of the Variation, is ſtill more extraordinary. 
In effect, the Solution appears as implicite and arbitrary as 


the Problem. 8 
The Author, therefore, found himſelf under a Neceſſity 


to ſolve the Phænomena of his Solution; and with this 
View, preſented the following Hypotheſis. 

The external Parts of the Globe, he conſiders as the 
Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, or inner Globe; and 
between the two he conceives a fluid Medium. That inner 
Earth having the ſame common Centre, and Axis of diurnal 
Rotation, may turn about with our Earth each 24 Hours. 
Only the outer Sphere having its turbinating Motion ſome 
ſmall Matter either ſwifter or ſlower than the internal Ball ; 
and a very minute difference in length of Time, by many 
Repetitions, becoming ſenſible ; the internal Parts will by 
degrees recede from the external; and not keeping pace 
with one another, will appear gradually to move, either Eaſt- 
ward or Weſtward, by the difference of their Motions, 

Now, ſuppoſing ſuch an internal Sphere, having ſuch a 
| Motion, the two great Difficulties in the former Hypotheſis 
are eaſily ſolv'd: For if this exterior Shell of Earth be a 
Magnet, having its Poles at a diſtance from the Poles of 
diurnal Rotation, and if the internal Nucleus be likewiſe a 
Magnet, having its Poles in two other Places, diſtant alſo 
from the Axis; and theſe latter, by a gradual and ſlow Motion, 
change their Place in reſpect of the External: We may then 
give a reaſonable Account of the four Magnetical Poles afore- 
mention'd, as likewiſe of the Changes of the Needle's Va- 
riations. | 

The Period of this Motion being wonderful great, and 
there being hardly an hundred Years ſince theſe Variations 
have been duly obſerv'd ; it will be very hard to bring this 
Hypotheſis to a Calculus; eſpecially ſince, tho the Varia- 
tions do increaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame Place, 

et in differing Places, at no great diſtance, there are found 
ſuch caſual Changes thereof, as can no ways be accounted 
for by a regular Hypotheſis ; but ſeem to depend upon the 
unequal and irregular Diſtribution of the Magnetical Matter 
within the Subſtance of the external Shell or Coat of the 
Earth, which defle& the Needle from the Poſition it would 
acquire from the Effect of the general Magnetiſm of the 
whole, Of which, the Variations at London and Paris 
give a notable Inſtance ; for the Needle has been conſtantly 
about 12 more Eaſterly at Paris than at London: Tho it be 
certain, that according to the general Effect, the Difference 
ought to be the contrary way; notwithſtanding which, the 
Variations in both Places do change alike. 

Hence, and from ſome other things of like Nature, it 
ſeems plain, that the two Poles of the external Globe are 
fix d in the Earth; and that if the Needle were wholly go- 
vern'd by them, the Variations thereof would be always 
the ſame, with ſome Irregularities upon the Account juſt 


now mention'd. But the internal Sphere having ſuch a gra- 


dual Tranſlation of its Poles, does influence the Needle, and 
direct it variouſly, CROP the Reſult of the attractive 
or directive Power of each Pole; and conſequently, there 
muſt be a Period of the Revolution of this internal Ball; 
after which, the Variations will return again, as before. 
But if it ſhall in future Ages be obſerv'd otherwiſe, we muſt 
then conclude, that there are more of theſe internal Spheres, 
and more Magnetical Poles than four ; which, at preſent, 
we have not a ſufficient number of Obſervations to deter- 
mine, and particularly in that vaſt Mer del Zur which occu- 
ies ſo great a Part of the whole Surface of the Earth. 

If then two of the Poles be fix'd, and two moveable, it 

remains to aſcertain, which they are that keep their Place. 
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The Doctor thinks it may | 
European North. Pole is the 2 ind, thy . 
thern Foles, and that which has chief * the wo pen 
tions in theſe Parts of the World: Bar fluene d the jp," 
which is under the Direction of the * Haden 2 
Change is not obſerv'd to be near fo faſt. Mericay Pole K 
Europe, tho that Pole be much farther a in theſe p,? 
Axis, As to the South Poles, he takes 83 from the 
fixed, and conſequently the American Pol Alan Pa to he 

This granted, tis plain the fixed Pole, , ore. 
this external Shell or Cortex of the arg the Pates of 
the Poles of the Magnetical Nucleus, inc q aud the other 
able within the other. It likewiſe follows Ty and mor 
is Weſtwards; and, by conſequence, that th at this Motion 
cleus has not preciſely attain'd the ſame De © aloreſaid Ny 
with the exterior Parts in their diurnal Re oy of Veloc 
very nearly equals it, that in 36; Revolves, 6 3 but 
is ſcarce ſenſible. That there is any 3 e Differen 
That the Impulſe whereby the diurnal lere hence, 
on the Earth, was given to the external 54 as Impreſy 
thence, in time, communicated to the interna) . and from 
jo yer per, ou the Velo of th gt eh 

on, and ſtill conſery? . ot 
Glibe. , | : v d by, the ſuperficial Part of he 

As to. the preciſe Period, we wan f 
mine it; 43 the Author thinks we 8983 oder 
conjecture, that the American Pole has moved Wet Rt 
De res in 90 Years ; and that the whole ere js 
pe rr war Whip abour ory? | cre 

r. Whiſton, in his New Laws 0 Ws 
veral ObjeQions againſt this Nhat, 7 _ 
Article MaoNETISU. * 


To obſerve the VARIA T1ON or Declination of the Net} 


Draw a Meridian-Line, as directed under the Art 
RIDIAN : Then, a Style being erected in the fri rn 
of, place a Needle thereon, and draw the right Line 
hangs over, 'Thus will the Quantity of the YVariatin, 
* 5 23 b 

r thus: As the former Method of finding the Declinat 
cannot be applied at Sea, others have N he 
Principal whereof follow. Suſpend a Thread and Plunne 
over the Compaſs, till the Shadow paſs thro' the Centr d 
the Card: Obſerve the Rhumb, or Point of the Compil, 
which the Shadow touches when 'tis the ſhorteſt, For th 
Shadow is then a Mecridian-Line ; Conſequently the Var 
lion is ſhewn. | 

Or thus : Obſerve the Rhumb wherein the Sun or fon: 
Star riſes and ſets: Biſſect the Arch intercepted betnen 
the riſing and ſetting ; the Line of Biſſection will be th 
Meridian Line: Conſe quently, the Declination is had a 
before. The ſame is had from two equal Altitudes of th 


ſame Star, obſerved either by Day or Night. 


Or thus: Obſerve the Rhumb wherein the Sun, or a Str 
riſes and ſets ; and from the Latitude of the Place, find tte 
Eaftern or Weſtern Amplitude: For the difference between 
Amplitude, and the diſtance of the Rhumb obſerved, ſm 
the Eaſtern Rhumb of the Card, is the Variation ſought 

Or thus: Obſerve the Altitude of the Sun, or ſome viz, 
SI, (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 16.) whoſe Declination is rom; 
and note the Rhumb in the Compaſs to which it then: 
reſponds. Since then in the Triangle ZP S we have tins 
Sides, viz. PZ, the Complement of the Elevation 0f 
Pole PR; SP, the Complement of the Declination Ds; 
and 2.8, the Complement of the Altitude $I ; the Ae 
PS Z is found by Spherical Trigonometry, (lec Tale 
GLE :) the contiguous one to which, viz. AZS, mei 
the Azimuth HI. The difference, then, between the a 
muth, and the Diſtance of the Rhumb obſerved {rom tat 
South, is the Variation ſought. Fd 

Note, To have the Eaitern or Weſtern Ampimk 
rately, regard muſt be had to the Refraction; r a 
whereof are abundantly deliver'd under the Artie 
FRACTION. 5 gun 

For the more commodious obſerving in what wot 
of the Compaſs the Sun, or a Star is ſeen, it wil be » K 
to have two little Apertures, or glals Windows off Cob 
each other under the Limb thereof; with 4 Nr 
fitted to one of them, and to the other a fine Tire 11 

VARIATION of the VARIATION, 07 Win 12 
Change in the Declination of the Needle, obſerve 
rent Times in the ſame Place. Are ſent 

This Variation, firſt, tis ſaid, diſcover d bj 4 ah. 
found to obſerve one and the ſame Law ** — of the 

It is ſuppoſed owing to the difference of ou GÞ 
Motions 55 the internal and external Parts o ei ber 
We want Obſervations of two or three hunden Tn: 
termine the Quantity of this Variation in any © compu! 
but from what Obſervations we have, Dr. Holl) © t.gi 
to he at about 23 Degrees in 90 Years: 
will come round; and every Place have t 
it had. See more at large under VAAIA TIE 1 
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| and PERMUTATION. 


key Quadratutes, her true Place differs from her Place 


W Earth. See Moon. 1 ; 

J find the reateſt Variation, obſerve the Moon's Lon- 
*ude in the ants ; and for the Time of Obſervation, 
Compute the Moon's Place twice equated : The difference 
. between the computed and the obſerv'd Place, is the great- 
= riation. 

: 1 makes the 8 
WE makes it 51/3 Sir J. Newton makes the greateſt Variation 
tt a mean diſtance between the Sun and the Earth, to be 
,] at the other Diſtances, the greateſt Variation is in 
. Ratio compounded of the duplicate Ratio of the Times of 
the Moon's Synodical Revolution directly, and a triplicate 
Ratio of the Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth inverſly. 
WT 7/11. Nat. Princ. Math. Prop. XXXIX. Lib. iii. 

= V.xarioN, in the Tralian Muſick, is underſtood of the 
WT 1:gerent Manners of playing or ſinging a Tune, or Song; 
WE ether by ſubdividing the Notes into ſeveral others, of 
leſſer Value, or by adding Graces, Sc. In ſuch manner, 
however, as that one may ſtill diſcern the Ground of the 
W Tune thro' all the Enrichments; which ſome call Embroi- 
 F/aY 

W Thus, e. g. the divers Couples of Chacons, Spaniſh Fo- 
les, Gavots, French Paſſacaillies, E9c. are ſo many Varia- 
tions: So alſo many Diminutions of Courants, Gavots, and 
other Pieces for the Lute, Harpſichord, Sc. are real Va- 
T7 

= VARICIFORMES Paraſtatæ, in Anatomy, a Name 
ſome Authors give to two Veſſels near the Bladder ; by 
WE reaſon of their many Turnings ; ſerving to work the Seed 
WE the better. See PARAST ATR. | 


ES Prromidale. See PVR AMIDALE Corpus. 

= VARIEGATION, among Botanifts and Floriſts, the Act 
or Art of ſtreaking or diverſifying the Leaves, c. of Plants 
ind Flowers with ſeveral Colours. 

= /ariegation is either Natural, or Artificial. 

Of Natural Variegation there are three Kinds; the firſt 
hewing it ſelf in yellow Spots here and there in the 
1 _ of Plants; call'd by the Gardeners the yellow 
BZ loch, 

The ſecond, call'd the white Bloach, marks the Leaves 
with a great number of white Spots, or Stripes; the whiteſt 
hing next the Surface of the Leaves, uſually accompany d 
ith other Marks of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper in 

he Body of the Leaves. | | 

The third, and moſt beautiful, is where the Leaves are 


8 g with white, being owing to ſome Diſorder or Infection 


In the Juices, which ſtains the natural Complexion or Ver- 
Nure of the Plant. 


Variegation is in it ſelf a Diſeaſe; and theſe are only 


% many Species, or rather Degrees thereof. 

In the yellow, the Diſeaſe is the ſlighteſt : The white is 

ſure Sign of a deep Infection, and Weakneſs in the Plant: 
WP hich is further evinc'd by this; that no two Leaves are 
oer mark'd exactly like. This ſometimes degenerates into 
ee third, or e A Kind; which is a total L. immoveable 
iſceaſe, that lays hold not only of the Leaves, but of the 
WV ood, and even the Fruit, Seed, &c. 
n the two firſt Kinds, there is a poſſibility of recovering 
: he Plants to their native Verdure, by inarching 'em into a 
aalthful Stock of the Tame Species, and letting the Stocks 
ad a Year or two join'd together; by which means, the 
Lees of the ſtrong Stock overpowering the Diſtemper, throw 
be morbid Humours by Perſpiration: But the thi.d 

nd is incurable ; no Art can recover the edg'd Plant to 

oduce plain green Leaves again. 

= r1ficial Variegation, is perform'd by inarching, or ino- 
F. lating a ſtriped, or variegated Plant into a plain one of 
kme fort: as a variegared common Jeſſamin, into a 

common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian Jeſſamin. See 

0CULATION, and ABLACTATION. 
Auge Bud, or Eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, being plac'd 
dhe Eſcutcheon of a diſtemper'd Tree, where it can on- 
W _<c<ive Nouriſhment from the vitiated Juices, will be- 
| 7 *artegared proportionably to the Nouri ſhment it draws ; 
, hes partake more of the white or yellow Juice, than 
=. ranch ſtibuld be inarch'd : the Bud having nothing to 
Am it, but the Juices of the Plant it is inoculated on; 


; bd the healthful one. 
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ateſt Variation 40 30“: Kepler 


VARICOSUM Corpus, in Anatomy, the ſame as Corpus 


hereas, a yon inarch'd is fed both by the flriped Plant, 


As to the natural Stripes, of Vuriggations, there are ſome 
ere Circumſtances to be obſerv'd; 19, That ſome 

lants only appear variegatea, or bloach d in the Spring and 
Autumn; the Stains 56 pang as they gather Strength 
in Summer: Of this Kind are Rue, Thyme, and Pot Mar- 
joram. 3 a | 

2, Some Plants are continually bloach'd in the ſpongy 
Part of their Leaves; the Sap- Veſſels all the Time remain- 
ing of a healthful green: Such are the Alaternus, Orange- 
Mint, Sc. which being ſtrengthen'd by rich Manure, of 
being inareh'd into healthful Plants, throw off the Niſtemper. 

3®, In other Plants, the Diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, 
that it is propagated with the Seed : Such are the Arch- 
angel, Water Betony, Bank Creſs, Borage, Striped Salary, 
and Sycamore, The Seeds of which produce {triped Plants. 

VARIOLEZ, in Medicine, a contagious Diſeale, popular- 
ly called the Small Pox. | 5 

It is call'd Variolæ, as ſhewing it ſelf in Puſtles, or little 
Tumors like Varices; or as variegating the Skin. See 
Small Pox. 

VARIORUM, in Matters of Literature, a Term or 
Phraſe of Abreviation, uſed for an Edition of a Claſſic Au- 
thor, printed in Holland, with the Notes of divers Authors 
thereupon; Cum Notis Variorum, or Cum Selectis Vario- 
rum Obſervationibus, See EDITION. | 

In thls Senſe, we ſay, Plautus Varioruin; a Set of Dutch 
Variorums, &c. 

The Variorums, for the generality, are the beſt Editions. 

The Word is the Genitive Plural of the Latin Yarius, 
diffetent, divers. | 
VARIX, in Medicine, a little Dilatation of a Part of a 
Vein, ſo as to make it bulge out, or thruſt the Skin above its 
natural level. See VEIN. . 

Sometimes, it is confin'd to one ſingle Branch of a Vein; 
and ſometimes it extends to ſeveral; and ſometimes runs 
crooked, and bent, in various Knots and Circumvolutions. 

It happens oftneſt to the Crural and Hemorrhoidal Veins; 
ſometimes, alſo, to thoſe in the Teſtes, and frequently in the 
1 and Breaſts of pregnant Women, and ſuch as give 
uck. 

It is ſuppoſed owing to the too great abundance or thick- 


neſs of the Blood; or to the Relaxation of the Membranes 
of the Veins; immoderate Labour, Sprains, Cramps, too. 


reat Preſſure or Stricture by Bandages; and Stagnations of 
Ne Blood from a Plethora, Cacochymia, Cc. may give oc- 
cafion thereto. 

Melancholic Perſons, and thoſe who feed on coarſe Meats, 
are moſt ſubject to them: The generality of Women with 
Child have Varices on their Thighs and Legs, occaſion'd 
by the Feltus compreſſing the Iliac Veins ; and by that 
means preventing the Reflux of the Blood to the Heart. 

Varices happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a mo- 
derate fize, are rarely dangerous; but even are allow'd ſer- 
viceable in caſe of the Hemorrhoids. When immoderate, 
they ſometimes occaſion a Cachexy, Dropſy, or Conſumption. 

The Cure is to be attempted by Evacuations, as Phlebo- 
tomy and Catharticks ; external Applications, as diſcutient 
Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Embrocations, Bandages, Sc. 
Or, laſtly, where the Caſe grows dangerous, by Inciſion. 

The Word is pure Latin, form'd from the Verb Variare; 
by reaſon of the Turns and Meanders of the Veins, which 


the Tumor ſometimes follows. 


Hernia Vak1cosa, in the Teſtes, is known by the Situa- 


tion of the Tumor, the Courſe of the Vein, Relaxation of 


the Part, or its appearing inflated with Air, diſtended, and 

painful. See Hirnil. 2 
It is remedy'd by a proper Truſs, or Bandage, with the 

Medicines abovemention'd. 
VARLET. See Varer. 


VARNISH, or Vzznisn, a thick, viſcid, ſhining Li- 


quor ; uſed by Painters, Gilders, and various other Artificers, 

to give a gloſs and luitre ro their Works, as alſo to defend 

em from the Weather, Duſt, &c. | / 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Varniſh in uſe ; as the Sit- 


cative, or Drying Varniſh, made of Oil of Aſpin, fine 


Turpentine, and Sandarac, melted together. 

White Varmſh, call'd alſo Venetian Varniſh ; made of 
Oil of Turpentine, fine Turpentine, ani Mattick. 

Spirit of Wine Varniſh, made of Sandarac, White Am- 
ber, Gum Elemy, and Maſtick ; ſerving to gild Leather, 
Picture Frames, c. withal. 

Gilt Varmſh, made of Linſeed Oil, Sandarac, Aloes, 
Gum-Gutta, and Litharge of Gold. 

China Varniſh, made of Gum Lacca, Colophony, Maſ- 
tick, and Spirit of Wine. | 

And, laſtly, the Common Varniſh ; which is only com- 
mon Turpentine, diffolv'd in Oil of Turpentine, 

Beſides theſe Varniſbes, there are hard and ſoft Varniſhes, 
or Grounds, uſed bx the Etchers and Engravers. See 
Erchixs. 
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Varnisn, is alſo uſed for a kind of ſhining Plaiſter, 
wherewith Potters Ware, Delft Ware, China Ware, Oc. 
are cover'd, to give them a Smoothneſs and Luſtre. Melted 
ance the Varniſh us'd for the ſirſt; and Smalt for the 
ſecond. | | 

The true Yarniſh uſed by the Chineſe and Faponeſe, to 
give that inimitable Luſtre to their Porcelain, is one of the 

rand Secrets in that Manufacture; and the only thing want- 


ing, to make * and French Ware vie with the Chineſe. 


Several have deſcribed the Preparation thereof ; particu- 
larly Kircher: but none ever ſucceeded in the Trial. See 
PoRcELAIN. | 
* Varnisn is alſo a Term given to the Colours which 
antique Medals have got in the Earth. See MEA. 
The Value of a Medal is heighten'd by a Beauty which 
Nature alone is able to give, and Art has never yet at- 
tain'd to counterfeit : we mean, the Colour or Yarniſh which 
certain Soils tinge the Medal withal ; ſome with a blue, al- 
moſt as beautiful as that of a Turquoiſe ; others with an 
inimitable Vermilion Colour ; others with a certain ſhining 
poliſh'd brown, infinitely finer than our Brazil Figures. 

The moſt uſual Varniſh is a fine green, which hangs to 
the moſt delicate Strokes without effacing them; much more 
accurately than the fineſt Enamel does on Metals. | 

Braſs alone is ſuſceptible of it ; for as to Silver, the green 
Ruft that gathers on it always ſpoils it; and it muſt be 
ſcower'd off with Vinegar, or Lewok Juice. 

There is alſo a falſe, or modern Varniſh ; which the Fal- 
fifiers of Medals give to their Counterfeits, to give them 
the Air of Antiquity : "Tis diſcover'd by its being ſofter 
_ m= natural Varniſh, which is as hard as the Metal 
it ſelf. 

Some lay their ſpurious Medals under-ground, where they 
contract a degree of Varniſh that may impoſe on the lels 
knowing: Others uſe Sal Armoniac, mix'd with Vinegar ; 
others burnt Paper. | ens 

VAS, Veſſel. See VEssEr. | 

Vas-Breve, q. d. Short Veſſel, in Anatomy, a Veſſel at 
the bottom of the Stomach ; thus called from its ſhortneſs. 
See STOMACH. | 

It ſends divers little Branches from the bottom of the 
Stomach to the Spleen ; or, according to the Uſe the An- 
tients imagin'd it to be of, from the Spleen to the Sto- 
mach: For their Notion was, that by means of this Veſſel, 
the Spleen ſupplied the Stomach with an acid Juice; which 
acting on the inner nervous Membranes of the Stomach, 
caus'd the Senſation of Hunger ; and at the ſame time mix- 
ing with the Foods contain'd therein, aſſiſted by its acid 

quality in the Diſſolution thereof. See SpLEEN, HUN ER, Cc. 

But upon examining the little Branches of this Veſſel 

more accurately, we find they don't pierce into the Stomach, 
and that they are no more than Branches of Veins, ſerving 
to return the Blood into the Splenic Vein; whence it paſſes 
into the Jena Porta. See SpLENIc, and PorTA. 

VASA Aaipoſa, Preparantia, &c. See ADiyosA, PR- 

PARANTIA, Ec. | eds 
Vasa Concordie, among Hydraulic Authors, are two 
Veſſels, ſo conſtrucbed, as that one of them, tho full of 
Wine, won't run a Drop, unleſs the other, being full of Wa- 
ter, do run alſo, | 3 
Their Structure and Apparatus may be ſeen in Wolſſfus, 
Element. Matheſ. T. II. Hydraul. | 
VASCULAR, in Anatomy, is applied to any thing con- 
ſiſting of divers Veſſels, Veins, Arteries, Oc. 
- Thus, we ſay, The Vaſcular and Valvular Texture of the 
ungs. | 
All the Fleſh in an animal Body is found to be Yaſeular, 
none of it Parenchymous, as the Antients imagin'd. See 
FLESH, PaRtEnNCHYMA, Oc. 5 
VAscuLAkx, VASCULAR1vs, in Antiquity, was the Deno- 
mination of a kind of Tradeſmen, or Arcilicers, among the 
antient Romans. . 
The Vaſcularii were properly a kind of Goldſmiths, or 
Workmen who made Silver and Gold Veſſels without Re- 
lievo's, or Figures of different Matter thereon. er 
Hence, according to Salmaſius, it is, that Cicero in his 
VIth Oration againſt Ferres, diſtinguiſhes Vaſcularius from 
Cœlator. : | 
In the Art called by the Greek 'Eprarsmi, which was the 
Art of Superadding * of precious Stones, or rich 
Metals, to Vaſes of other Metals; the Vaſcularii and Cæ- 
latores were different; the firſt being thoſe who made the 
Vaſe, the ſecond thoſe who added the Ornaments: But in 
the Art called Togwny, or the Art of cutting Bas Reliefs, 
or ſtamping other Figures on Metal; the Vaſcularii were 
alſo C#latores, 5 that is, they who made the 
Vaſe, made alſo the Relievos, or Figures wherewith it was 
enrich'd. 
 VASCULIFEROUS Plants, are, according to the Bota- 
niſts, ſuch as beſides the common Calyx, have a peculiar 
Veſſel or Caſe to contain the Seed q Which is ſometimes di- 
vided into Cells. See PLANT. 
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thoſe of Cryſtal, Porcelain, Qc. 


VAST Us, in Anatomy, a Name commo 


Theſe have always a Mon 8 
form, or Adem. See Moor Ir aten, aner; eile 5 


punculus Corniculatus, &c. 30, 1 
. | 3 
Thoſe of the latter Kind, which h ; 
talous Flower, as the Linaria 8 de- 
Ari ſtolochia, Scrophularia, Digitalis, Pei Antiry lun 
rum, Euphraſia, &c. nn Meng 

VASE, a Term of equal import with th 
whence it is form d; and rhe Engliſh . oſt e Latin 5% 
It is applied to the antient Veſfelg dug fro | 
or otherwiſe found, and preſery'd in Cab * 
ſels of Sacrifice, Urns, &. and to other 
ſels which are rather of Curioſity and 


VAszEs, in Architecture, are cert; 

Corniches, Socles, or Pedeſials; repreſen nm Pacd 
the Antients ; particularly thoſe uſed * the Veſſels of 
Prefericulum, Simpulum, Incenſe-Pots : res, 28 the 
all which are occaſionally enrich'd with BT Roar hat 
They are commonly placed there to cow my 
cades, or Frontiſpieces. See Crowning, finiſ Fr 

They are frequently call'd Acroteria 
ſulate. See AcRorE RIA. 

Vitruvins mentions a kind of Theatri 
Braſs, or Earthen Ware, call'd Elvis; hin * 
in private Places, under the Steps and Seats of the kek 
to aid and increaſe the Reflection and Reſona catres 
Actors r Se. See TüEATRR. * 

"Tis ſaid, there are Vaſes of this Kind; 

CO of Milan. i | Rind in the Caen 
ASE is particularly uſed in Architect onj 
Body of 3s Coriebion and Compoſite Ca, 8h * 
the Tambour, or Drum; and ſometimes the be 
i” See 8 and CAP ANA. 9 

ASE is allo ſometimes uſed amon | 
they otherwiſe call the Calyx. OY OO OY 

The Yaſe, or rather Calyx of a Tulip, is the Top, & 
Head of a Tulip ; the Leaves whereof form a kind of 2 
or Cup. See CALxx. | 

Goldſmiths, Pewterers, Cc. alſo uſe Vaſe for the mit 
of a Church Candleſtick ; which is uſually of a roundiſh fi 
gure, bordering ſomewhat on that of a Vaſe. 

VASSAL, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Perſon who won! 
Fidelity, and Homage to a Lord, on account of ſome Land 
Sc. which he held of him, in Fee. Sce Ferry, Ho 
Mack, Loap, fc. | 

The Yagal, Vaſſallus, was allo called Piratr, Iuris 
man, and Fee-man ; but now the Denomination ischagd 
into that of Tenant in Fee, See TEnanT. 

They ſometimes alſo uſed the Term Yaſfour for Vial; 
whence Vavaſſour. See VAvass0uR. 

If a Vaſſal offended his Lord gievouſly, either in Peri, 
or in Honour, he committed the Crime of Felony ; wii 
carry'd with it a Confiſcation of his Fee. Sye Vàass alk. 

A Rear VassaL, is he who holds of a Lord, who bin 
ſelf is Vaſſal of another Lord. Sce MESNE. 

VASs AL was alſo antiently uſed for Saen; by rea on Fit 
at firſt, were given to none Los Military Men, See 186. | 

Du Cange will have the Word to come from Vii 
which antiently fignify'd a Servant or Domeltic of a fies 
and ſometimes the Comites, or Aſſeſſores in publick T oy 

Menage, after Cujas, takes Vaſſal to have been gin 
Geſſe, or Geſſus; an antient Gautliſh Word, ſignifying 76 


; and are uſually i 


low, or Companion in Arms; from Geſſo, or Geſſii, of jt 


ſum, a kind of Javelin us'd among them. 0 he 
Voſſius derives Vaſſal from Vas, Pledge; 8 
will have it to be, that they are ſometimes called oo 
VASSALAGE, the State of a Yaſal ; or 2 vi 
and Dependency. on a ſuperior Lord. See Vasa, 17 
Antiently, they diſtinguiſh'd between Licge / Als 
Simple Vaſſalage. | 
Liege Vaſſalage only belong'd to the King; 
with it an Obligation on the fide of the Vaſſal, 
Lord in War againit all Perſons whatever. „ „, g, 
In all Simple YVaſſalage, the Fealty, or 413 d 
was ſtill reſery'd to the King. „ Te fit 
Some alſo make Active Vaſſalage, and Pu" be dan, 
is the Right of Fealty reſiding in the Lord; . 
the Service and Duties incumbent on the 3 — 1. 20a 
VAS T0, in Law, a Writ that lies for the Ita 
the Tenant for Life, or Years, for making walle ; 
in the Reverſion, or Remainder. 


as carry 
to ſerre * 
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xr Frame” BY &- ; erl.; 
of the Leg, diſtinguiſh'd into internal, and cut, ud 


call'd from their largeneſs: both of em ſerving de 
the Leg, | 


Ws 


. ternns, ſprings from the Root of the great 
| Arie 28 from ths Linea Aſpera ; gutwatdly tendi- 
roc 5 1 inwardly fleſhy ; and deſcending obliquely forwards, 
des dier verſa, tendinous inwardly and fleſhy outward- 
oi meeting the Tendon of the Nectus, it grows quite 
inous, and l. inferted_rogerher wir it 
4 Vasrus Internus, ariſes likewiſe partly tendinous, and 
1 fleſhy, from the Linea Aſpera, immediately below 
E * ſeſs Trechanter, upon the outſide of the T7; and is 
W ined almoſt to the lower Apophyſes thereof, on the in- 
e: whence it deſcends obliquely, and growing tendinous, 
inserted with the former. i 
ar. or Far, a kind of Veſſel, uſed to hold Wine, Ale, 
er, Syder, or any other Liquor, in the time of its Preparation. 
WTF ATICAN, is properly the Name of one of the ſeven 
ins whereon Rome ſtands: On the Foot hereof is the 
vous Church of St. Peter, hence called the Vatican; and 
WE magnificent Palace of the Pope, which has the ſame De- 
WHomination. 
hence ariſe divers figurative Expreſſions ; as, the T hun- 
BE..-bot of the Vatican, g. d. the Pope's Anathema, &c. 
WE The Library of the Vatican is one of the molt celebra- 
ed in the World: It is eee remarkable for its Ma- 
Wuſcripts. Towards the beginning of the laſt Century, it 
Was greatly augmented by the adéition of that of the Elec- 
Wor Palatine. It is open to all the World three or four 
mes a-Week. 
in it are ſhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a thouſand 
ears old; the Manuſcript whereon the Edition of the Sep- 
Noagint was made ; and abundance of Rabbinical Manu- 
ripts. Sec L1BRARY. 
W The Word, according to Aulus Gellins, is derived from 
W:ticninm, Prophecy; by reaſon of the Oracles and Pre- 
aions which were uſed to be deliver'd there by the Inſpi- 
ition of an antient Deity, called Vaticanus; who was ſup- 
oſed to unbind the Organ of Speech in new-born Children; 
nd whom others will have to be no other than Jupiter, 
onſider'd in that Capacity. | 
= VATICINATION, the Act of Prophecying or Divining, 
ee Divination, and PROPHECx. | 
== VAVASOR, or Varvasor, or Vavasous, or VALVA- 
Porn, in out antient Cuſtoms, a Diminutive of Vaſſal, or 
aso; fignifying a Vaſſal of a Vaſſal, or one who held a 
eee of another Val. See V assar. 
let, Camden, and others, hold Vavaſor to be a Dignity, 
ext below that of a Baron: He adds, that the Word is 
rm'd of Vas ſortitum ad Valetudinem, a Veſſel choſen for 
Wafcty, and Health. f | 
Some derive the Word 2 valvis, quaſt obligatus /ft adſtare 
7 valvas Domini, vel dignns ſit eas intrare ; as being a 
erſon oblig'd to wait at his Lord's Door, or worthy to en- 
. chereat: But the Erymology is ridiculous enough. | 
u Cange fays, they were call'd Valvaſos es, and Valva- 
.i ui; and were of two Kinds: the great, called Valvaſores, 


bo held of the King; ſuch were Counts and Barons: and 


Wc fer, call'd Valvaſiui, who held of the former. 
& VAVASORY, the Quality of the Lands, or Fee held 
2 Vavaſor. | 
There are baſe Vavaſories, and frank, or noble Vavaſo- 
; £ 3 according as it hath pleas'd the Lord to make his Va- 
ES /our. | 
RS -:/ Vavaſories are thoſe for which the Lord of the Fee 
ies Summage, Light-horſe, Rents, or other Services. 
11 Free Vavaſories are ſuch as are exempt from theſe Services. 
ad dicitur de Paronia non eft obſervandum in Vavaſoria, 
0 WW lis minoribus feodis quam Baronia, quia caput non 
: ent ſicut Baronia. Bradt. Lib. II. cap. 39. | 
WE \AUDOIS, or Varrenszs, or Warrzxsts, a Name 
en to a Sect of Chriſtians, who made their firſt appear- 
eeabout the Year 1160; or, as others will have it, about 
Tear 1118, 
be Occafion of their Riſe is thus deliver'd : © In an 
aſembly of ſeveral of the more conſiderable Citizens of 
ons, one of em fell down ſuddenly dead in the middle. 
Upon which, Pierre Valdo, who was one of the Number, 
Peing firuck with the Accident, diſtributed a large Sum 
f Money among the Poor on the Spot. This drawing a 
eat number of People to follow him, he exhorted them 
embrace a voluntary Poverty, after the Example of Je- 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles: And as he was a Man of 
ene learning, he expounded to 'em the New Teſtament 
che vulgar Tongue. 
| he Clergy ſoon began to cry out on him as a raſh In- 
| = but he, deſpifing their Reprimands, till held on; 
even went further. For the Accuſations of the Prieſts 
ing exaſperated him, he began to declaim againſt em; 
; Epos d their corrupt Lives and Morals ; and even, by de- 
=, w, came to cenſure ſome of the Corruptions in the 
Pülcipline and Doctrine of the Church.” And this pav'd 
1 of the way to the Reformation. 
1 ns 4 audois had their Name from this Valdo, whoſe Re- 
„ „were. They were alſo call'd Zyoniſts, and Sa- 
or Liſabates, or Enſabates, 
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VAULT, Fornix, in Architecture, an arch'd Roof, ſo 
contti vid, as that the ſeveral N or Vault- Stones 
whereof it conſiſts, do by their Diſpofition ſuſtain each other. 
See AR cn. | | | 

Vaults are to be prefer d, on many Occaſions, to Soffits, 
or flat Cielings, as they give a greater Riſe and Elevation 
and beſides, are more firm and durable, See Crziing, 
Rooe, Se. % 

The Antients, Salmaſius obſerves, had only three Kinds 
of Vaults : The fir, the Forniz, made Cradle-wiſe ; the 
ſecond, Teſtudo, Tortoiſe-wiſe, call'd by the French Cul ar 
Four; or Oven-wiſe : The third Concha, or Trumpet-wile, 
as growing narrower and narrower. 

t the Moderns ſubdivide theſe three Sorts into a great 
many more, to which they give different Names, according 
to their Figures and Uſes : Some are Circular, others El- 
liptical, &c. 

The oo of ſome, again, are larger, others leſs Por- 
tions of a Sphere : All above Hemiſpheres are call'd high, 
or ſtrmounied Vaults ; all that are leſs than Hemiſpheres, 
are low, or ſurbaſed Vaults, or Teſtudines, &c. 

In ſome the Height is greater than the Diameter ; in 
others tis leſs: There are others, again, quite flat, only 
made with Haunſes ; others Oven-like, or in form of a Cul 


de Four, &c. others growing wider as they lengthen, like 


a Trumpet. 

There are likewiſe Gothic Vaults, with Ogives, Gc. 

Of Vaults, again, fome are /agle, others double, croſs, 
diagonal, horizontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, 
pendent, &c. See Octve, GROIN, PENDENTIVE, c. 

Maſter Vaults, are thoſe which cover the principal Parts 
of Buildings; in contradiſtinction to the leſſer, or ſubordi- 
nate Vaults, which only cover ſome little Part; as a Paſſage, 
a Gate, Oc. | | | 

Double Vault, is ſuch a one as being built over another, 
to make the exterior Decoration range with the interior, leaves 
a Space between the Convexity of the one, and the Conca- 
vity of the other; as in the Dome of St. Peter's at Rome. 

Vaults with Compartments, are ſuch whoſe Sweep, or in- 
ner Face, is enrich'd with Pannels of Sculpture, ſeparated 
by Plat. bands: Theſe Compartments, which are of different 
Figures, according to the Vaults, and uſually gilt, on a white 
Ground, are made with Stuc, on Brick- Walls ; as in the 
Church of St. Peter's at Rome; and with Plaiſter, on Timber 
Vaults. e 


© Theory of Vavrrs., 


A Semicircular Arch, or Vault, ſtanding on two Piedroits, 
or Impoſts, and all the Stones that compoſe them, being 
cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that their Joints, or Beds, 
being prolong'd, do all meet in the Centre of the Vault; 
tis evident, all the Stones muſt be in form of Wedges, i. e. 
muſt be wider and bigger a-top than at bottom: by virtue 
of which, they ſuſtain each other, and mutually oppoſe the 
Effort of their Weight, which determines them to tall, 

The Stone in the middle of the Vault, which ſtands per- 


JR to the Horizon, and is call'd the Key of the 


ault, is ſuſtain'd on each fide by two contiguous Stones, 
juſt as by two inclined Planes: and of conſequence, the Ef- 
fort it makes to fall, is not equal to its Weight. | 

But ſtill, that Effort is greater, as the inclined Planes 


are leſs inclin'd ; ſo that, if they were infinitely little in- 


clined, i. e. if they were perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
well as the Key, it wou'd tend to fall with its whole Weight; 
and wou'd actually fall; but for the Mortar. 

The ſecond Stone, which is on the right or left of the Key- 
Stone, is ſuſtain'd by a third ; which, by virtue of the Figure 
of the Vault, is neceſſarily more inclin'd to the ſecond, than 
the ſecond is to the firſt; and of conſequence, the ſecond, 
in the Effort it makes to fall, employs a leſs Part of its Weight 
than the firſt. | 

For the ſame Reaſon, all the Stones, reckoning from the 


Key-Stone, employ fill a leſs and leſs Part of their Weight, 


to the laſt; which reſting on a horizontal Plane, employs 
no part of its Weight ; or, which is the ſame thing, makes 
no effort to fall; as being entirely ſupported by the Impoſt. 
Now, in Vaults, a great Point to be aim'd at, is, that 
all the Youſſoirs, or Stones, make an equal effort towards 
falling : To effe& this, it is viſible, that as ſuch (reckonin 
from the Key to the Impoſt) employ a till leſs and leſs 
Part of its whole Weight, the frld, he Inſtance, only em- 
loying one half; the ſecond, one third ; the third, one 
— Sc. there is no other way to make thoſe different 
Parts equal, but by a proportionable Augmentation of the 
whole, 2. e. the ſecond Stone muſt be heavier than the firſt; 
the third than the ſecond, c. to the laſt; which ſhould be 
infinitely heavier. 
M. ge la Hire demonſtrates, what that Proportion is, in 
which the Weights of the Stones of a Semicircular Arch, 
muſt be increaſed, to be in Equilibrio, or to tend with equal 
Forces to fall; which is the firmeſt Diſpoſition a Vault 


can have. 
Before 
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UBI LEJ 
EY” Before him, the Architects had no certain Rule to conduct For ſince God cannot be faid to exit iq a f 
Lhemſelves by; but did all at random. 1 the De- wy d therein, (ſince, then, he would need bone ee iz 
ng t 


rees of the adrant of the Circle from the Key-Stone Exiſtence, vis. Place; and would ha 
3 W : he muſt be conceiv'd to be every Ne es un ge.) 


to the Impoſt ; the Extremity of each Stone will take up ; t f in Me 
ſo much the greater Arch, as it is farther from the Key. as a firſt, univerſal efficient Cauſe, in all his Ee. Thing, 
M. de la Hir?'s Rule is, to augment the Weight of each He is preſent, therefore, to all his Creatures =. 
Stone, above that of the Key-Stone, as much as the Tangent Act, or an Exerciſe of an active Virtue, which | 4s 4 pure 
of the Arch of the Stone, exceeds the Tangent of the Arch ſerves, governs, Oc. every thing. Nor ate NOW, pre. 
of half the Key. Now, the Tangent of the laſt Stone, of ne- Minds, preſent otherwiſe than by 3 See a. 
ceſſity becomes infinite, and of conſequence its Weight ſhould UDDER, UR, in Comparative Anatom He 
be ſo too: but as Infinity has no place in Practice, the Rule Brutes wherein the Milk is prepared ; Fo” ade at Part j 
amounts to this, that the laſt Stones be loaded as much as Mamma, or Breaſts, in the human Kind. 8 1 to the 
poſſible, that they may the better reſiſt the Effort which and Mir Ex. . 
the Vault makes to ſeparate em; which is call'd the Shoor VECTIS, in Mechanicks, one of the Powers . 
or Drift of the Vault. uw call'd the Lever. See LxvxR. n 
M. Parent has ſince determin'd the Curve, or Figure EC TOR, in Aſtronomy, a Line ſuppos d to be d 
which the Extrados, or outſide of a Vault, whoſe Intrados, from any Planet moving round a Centre or the Foy mY 
or inſide, is ſpherical, muſt have, that all the Stones may Ellipfis, to that Centre, or Focus. b of an 
be in Equilibrio. | k his, by ſome Writers of the new Aſtronomy, is call 
Key of a VAurr, is a Stone, or Brick, in the middle Vector, becauſe it is that Line by which the Planet f n 
of the Fault, in form of a truncated Cone; ſerving to bind to be carried round its Centre; and with which it deſcride 
or faſten all the reſt. See K xv. Areas, pro rtional to the Times, See Pr Axt. 8 


The Reins of a Vavrr, or the filling up, are the Sides VEDETTE, in the Military Art, a Sentinel on 1, 
„ * back, detach'd from the main Body of the ; apr 


The Pendentive of a VAuLrT, is the Part ſuſpended, be» ver and give notice of the Enemy's Defigns. See Reco 
tween the Arches or Ogives. See PENDENTIVE. NOITRE, | Mm 
The Impoſt of a Vavur, is the Stone whereon the firſt VEER, a Sea Term, variouſly uſed. Peering out a Roje 
8 or Stone of the Vault, is laid. See Iurosr, Sc. denotes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of 
AuLT, or VoLrT, in the Manage, an Action of a Horſe, it ſelf : Thus, they ſay, Veer more Cable; that is, let more 
wherein he turns round, or makes a Circle fide-ways, going run out: But they do not uſe the Word for the letting out 
round a Centre. of any running Rope, except the Sheet, 
There are ſome Vaults wherein the Horſe makes two The Word Veer is alſo uſed in reference to the Wing. 
arallel Circles, the one with his fore Feet, and the other for when it changeth often and ſuddenly, they ſay, the iu 
with his hind ; and others, wherein the Horſe making Cur- veererh. | 
vets and Capriols, his Haunches follow his Shoulders, and on- Alſo, when a Ship, under ſail, hath her Sheet veered ou 
ly make one Circle, or Oval, about a Pillar or Centre. they ſay, She goes weering ; that is, at large, neither by : 
An inverted, or backward Vault, is that wherein the Wind, nor directly before it, but between both; which 45 
Horſe, turning likewiſe ſideways, has his Head towards the alſo call Quartering. See Wind, and QvarTEzRiNG, 
Centre, and his Tail towards the Circumference : So that VEGETABLE, in Phyfiology, a Term applied to al 
the great Circle is form'd by the fore-Feet, and the little Plants, conſider'd as capable of growth, i. e. to all naturl 
one by the hind-Feer. | | ; | Bodies which have Parts organically form'd for Generation, 
A Demi- Vault, or Half Vault, is when the Horſe only and Accretion, but not Senſation. See PrAxr. 
goes half the Circle, and comes back again the ſame way. In Vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a Principle of Life, 
Vault is alſo uſed for the Manages practis d on the wooden commonly call'd the Vegetative Soul. See VaotrtarinN, 
Horſe, to learn to mount and unmount with Eaſe and Ex- and VzczTaTION. | 
pedition. | 5 Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a Vegetable to be a 
VAUNT-Lay, among Hunters, a ſetting of Hounds, Body generated of the Earth; to which it adheres, or is col 
or Beagles in a 8 where the Chace is to paſs; and nected, by Parts called Roots, thro' which it receives the 


caſting em off before the reſt of the Kennel come in. See Matter of its Nouriſnment, and Increaſe ; and conſiſts of 
RELAx. . Juices, and Veſſels, ſenſibly diſtin&t from each other: Or 


VAYVODE, or VAIVOp E. See WAYwoDE. Vegetable is an organical on compos'd of Veſſels, and 

UBIQUISTS, Uz1qQuirarits, or UB1quiTARIANS, a Juices, every where diſtinguiſhable from each other; to 
SeR of Hereticks, which roſe and ſpread it elf in Germany; which grow Roots, or Parts whereby it adheres to ſome 
and whoſe diſtinguiſhing Doctrine was, that the Body of other Body, from which it derives the Matter of its Life, and 
Jeſus Chriſt is every where, or in every Place. | growth. 

Brentius, one of the earlieſt Reformers, is ſaid to have This Definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate Idea of a 
firſt broach'd this Error, in 1560. Melanchton immediately Vegetable: for by its confiſting of Veſſels and Juices, it i 
declar'd againſt it; maintaining, that it introduc'd, with the diſtinguiſh'd from a Foſſil; and by irs adhering to another 
Eutycheans, a kind of Confufion into the two Natures of Body, and deriving its Nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtin- 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and proteſted that he would oppoſe it as long guiſh'd from an Animal. See Foss1L, and ANIMAL. 
as he liv'd. A Vegetable is defined an Organical Beay, becauſe confil 

On the other hand, Anarew and Flaccius Iilyrins, Oſian- ting of different Parts, which jointly concur to the Exerciſe 
der, &c. eſpouſed Brentins's Party; and afferted, the Body of the ſame Function. See Or canicar. 
of Jeſus Chriit to be every where. Adhering by ſome of its Parts to another Body; for ws 

The Univerſities of Zeip/ick and Wirtenberg, and the ge- know of no Plant that is ſo abſolutely _ and fluctuating, 
nerality of Proteſtants, ſer themſelves againſt this new He- but has ſtill a Body it adheres to; rho that Body may be 
reſy, but in vain : The Ubiquitarians grew ſtronger and various, e. g. Earth, as in our common Plants; Stone, 9s 1 
ſtronger. Six of their Leaders, Smidelin, Selneccer, Muſs Rock Plants; Water, as in Sea Plants; and Air, as in ome 
culus, Chemnitius, Chytræus, and Cornerus , having a Mucilages. See Rocx-Plant, Sea-PLanT, &c. | 
Meeting in 1577, in the Monaftery of Berg ; they there As to thoſe few Plants which appear to float with the Wa- 
compoſed a kind of Credo, or Formula of Faith ; wherein ter, their manner of growth is 1 anomalous : | | 
the Ubiquity was eſtabliſh'd as an Article. Tournefort has ſhewn, that all Plants do not ariſe firitly 

All the Ub:iquiſts, however, are not agreed: Some of em, from Seeds; but that ſome, inſtead of Semen, depolite, ot 
and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus Chriſt, even let fall a little drop of Juice, which ſinking in the Water, 
during his Mortal Life, was every where: Others maintain, by its Gravity reaches the bottom, or ſome Rock, Cc. in 
that tis only fince his Aſcenſion that his Body is every its way; to which ir ſticks, ſtrikes Root, and ſhoots into 
where. | Branches : Such is the Origin of Coral. See CORAL. 1 

G. Hornius will only allow Brentius to be the firſt Propa- Add, that the Root of a Plant may have any Situation - 
gator of Ibiquitiſin; its firſt Inventor, according to him, pleaſure, with reſpe& to the Body thereof; nor needs it 1 
was John of Maſtpbalia, a Miniſter at Hambourg, in 1552. ther be loweſt, or higheſt, &c. Accordingly, in Aloes, 

In the Univerſity of Paris, Ubiquiſt is a Term applied ral, Moſſes, Fungus's, &c. the Root is frequently upperm ur 
to ſuch Doctors in Theology as are not reſtrain'd to any par- and its growth downward. - R 
ticular Houſe ; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. The vaſcular Structure of Vegetables, is render'd ver} 15 

The Ubiquiſts are called ſimply Doctors in Theology ; parent, by an Experiment of Mr. Willoug hy: oy. 
whereas the others add, of the Houſe of Sorbonne, or Na- ſome pretty big Branches of Birch, and making 2 — war; 
varre, &c. See SOR BONNE. | ſon, or Reſervoir on the End thereof with ſome ſoft * A 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Adverb, ubique, upon filling this with Water, and holding rhe n 1 
every where. x right, the Water, in a few Minutes, ſunk into the bar out 

UBIQUITY, more properly call d Omnipreſence; an At- the Wood, and running quite thro tie Length, ate waer 
tribute of the Godhead, whereby he is always, intimately conſiderably faſt; continuing fo to do, fo long #5 * « 
preſent to all Things; gives the Eſe to all Things; knows, was pour'd on, 
preſerves, and works all, in all Things, See Gop. | The 

1 | 


The ſame ſucceds in a Sycamore, Walnut, Ge. tho the 


is not ſo copious. Phil. Tranſat. No 70. 
7 Secrets whereby the Growth of Vegetables is 


ingly promoted. Mr, Boyle mentions a Virtuoſo, who 
ſurpri27! d his Friends at the End of their Meal with a Sal- 


rtain 1 * o . . 
ro, Lettices, which he ſow d in their preſence, immedi- 


Jad Oey 
ately beiore t 


U the Matter is ſpent therein. See TREE. 

This Water the Chymiſts call Flint- Hater; the Secret 
whereof has been communicated by Rhodes Canaſſes, a 
Greck Chymiſt. 

VEGETATION , the Act whereby Plants receive Nou- 
üſnment, and grow. See PLANT, VEGETABLE, ESC. 

Plants, we learn from the Microſcope, conſiſt of different 
Parts, Veſſels, Oc. analogous to thoſe of Animals: And 
each kind of Veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the Vehicle of a dif- 
ſerent Humour, or Juice ſecreted from the Maſs of Sap; 
which is conſider'd as the Blood, or common Fund of them 
all, See SAP, and BLooD, 

Dr. Grew aſſigns the Offices of the ſeveral Veſſels: Thoſe 
placed on the inner Verge of the Bark, he calls Lymphe- 
ins, and ſuppoſes em deſtin'd for the Conveyance of the 
molt aqueous or watery Liquor; theſe, Mr. Bradley calls, 
the new forming Veſſels, which are annually produced, and 
help to increaſe the Bulk of the Tree. 

Thoſe in the middle of the Bark, Dr. Grew calls Ladcti- 
ſerous, or Reſiniferous Veſſels; their uſe, according to 
Bradley, is to return the ſuperfluous Sap: Theſe Veſſels, 
Grew obſerves, are the principal Viſcera of Plants; and 
adds, that as the Viſcera of Animals are but Veſſels con- 
glomerated ; ſo the Veſſels of a Plant are Viſcera drawn 
out at length. See VISc ERA. 

To the Nutrition-of Plants, as well as Animals, it ſeems 
neceſſary that there be a Concurrence of two ſpecifically diſ- 
tint Fluids; and a learned Author maintains an Intermix- 
ture of two ſuch Humors in every Part of a 'Tree, like that 
which we obſerve in Linſey-woolſey: Every Part of Sap be- 
ing impregnated with other Tinctures, and continually fil- 
ter'd from Fibres of one kind to thoſe of another. From 
this Mixture, many of the Phænomena of the Ripening, 
Odours, Colours, Cc. are accounted for. 


Theory of VEGETATION. 


The Proceſs of Nature in the Vegetation of Plants, is 
very accurately deliver d by the excellent Malpighi, to the 
Effect following. 

The Egg (or Seed) of the Plant being excluded out of 
the Ovary, (call'd Pod, or Hnsk) and requiring further foſ- 
tering and brooding ; is committed to the Earth. See 
SEED, and EGG. 

There, that kind Mother having receiv'd it into her Bo- 
ſom, not only does the Office of Incubation, by her own 
warm Vapours and Exhalations, join'd with the Heat of 
the Sun; but, by degrees, ſupplies what the Seed requires 
tor its further growth : as abounding every where with Ca- 
nals and Sinus's, wherein the Dew, and Rain-Water, im- 
pregnated with fertile Salts, glide, like the Chyle and Blood 
in the Arteries, Sc. of Animals. 

his Moiſture meeting with the new depoſited Seed, is 
percolated, or ſtrain'd thro' the Pores or Pipes of the outer 
Rind, or Huſk (correſponding to the Secumdines of Fætus's) 
on the inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
deminal Leaves, (anſwering to the Placenta in Women, and 
the Coryledons in Brutes). Sce SE.CUNDINE, PLACENTA, E9C. 

, Thele Seed-Leaves conſiſt of a great Number of little 
Vficale, or Bladders; with a Tube, correſponding to the 
Navek-itring in Animals. See UuzIIIcus. 
| Into theſe Veſ7crle is receiv'd the Moiſture of the Earth, 
rain d thro' the Rind of the Seed; which makes a {light 
mentation with the proper Juice before contain'd therein. 
his fermented Liquor is convey'd by the Umbilical Vel- 
ST. 0 the Trunk of the little Plant ; and to the Gem or 
ud, which is contiguous thereto : upon which, a Vegetation 
and Increaſe of the Parts ſucceeds. 

Such is the Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants; which 

e illuſtrious Author exemplifies in a Grain of Wheat; as 
ollows 2 
** firſt Day the Grain is ſown, it grows a little turgid; 
ms Secundine, or Huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral Places: 
lea) Ve 2 0 of the Plant, being continued by the Umbi- 
ka © 7 el to a conglobated Leaf, (which is call'd the Pulp 
„ the Seed, and is what conſtitutes the Flower) 
(which; y which means, not only the Gem, or Sprout, 
bs 's to be the future Stem) opens, and waxes green; 

Roots begin to bunch out; whence the Placenta, 


7 deed Leaf becoming looſe, gapes, 


= 
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1 The ſecond Day, the Secundine or Huſk, being broke 
thro'; the Stem, or Top of the future Straw, appears on the 
outſide thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: In the mean 
time, the Seed. Leaf guarding the Roots, becomes turgi 
with its Veſiculcæ; and puts forth a white Down. And the 
Leaf being pull'd away, you ſee the Rovrs of the Plant 
bare; the future Bud, Leaves, and reſt of the Stalk, Mill 
laying hid. Between the Roots, and the aſcending Stem; 
the Trunk of the Plant is knit by the Navel-knot to the 
Fiower-Leat; which is very moilt, tho it {il} retains its 
white Colour, and its natural Taſte. 5 

The third Day, the Pulp of the conglobated or round 
Leaf, becomes turgid with the Juice which it has receiv'd 
from the Earth, termenting with its own. 

Thus the Plant increaſes in bigneſs, and its Bud or Stem 
becoming taller, and from whitiſh, turns greeniſh: The lateral 
Roots alſo break forth grzeniſh, and pyramidal from the 
gaping Sheath, which adheres cloſely to the Plant ; and the 
lower Root grows longer, and hairy, with many Fibres 
ſhooting out of the ſame. | 

Indeed, there are hairy Fibres hanging all along on all the 
Roots, except on their Tips; and theſe Fibres are ſeen to 
wind about the ſaline Particles of the Soil, little Lum ps of 
Earth, Sc. like Ivy; whence they grow curled. Above the 
lateral Roots, there now break out two other little ones. 

The fourth Day, the Stem mounting upwards, makes a 
right Angle with the Seminal Leaf: The laſt Roots put 
forth more; and the other three, growing larger, are clothe 
with more Hairs, which itraitly embrace the Lumps of 
Earth; and where they meer with any Vacuity, unite 
into a kind of Net-work, The Conglobate, or Flower- 
Leaf, is now ſofter ; and when bruis'd yields a white ſweetiſh 
Juice, like Barley Cream. By {tripping it off, the Root and 
Stem of the Plant are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate 
Navel-knot, whoſe outer Part is ſolid, like a Bark, and 
the inner more ſoft, and medullary. | 

The fifth Day, the Stalk {till rifing, puts forth a perma- 
nent or ſtable Leaf, which is green, and folded; the Roots 
grow longer, and there appears a new Tumor of a future 
Root: The outer, or Sheath-Leaf is looſen'd ; and the 
Secd-Leaf begins to fade. | | 

The ſixth Day, the Stable-Leaf being looſen'd, the Plant 
mounts upwards ; the Sheath-Leaf {till cleaving about ir 
like a Bark. The Seed-Leaf is now ſeen ſinuous, or wrin- 
kled, and faded : and this being cut or freed from the Se- 
cundine, the Fleſh, or Pericarpinm, is found of a different 
Texture ; the outer Part, whereby the outſide of the Seed 
or Grain is heaved up, being more ſolid ; but the inſide 
veſicular, and fill'd with Humor : eſpecially that Part next 
the Navel-knot. All the Leaves being pull'd off, the Roots 
torn, and the Flower-Leaf remov'd, the Trunk appears 
wherein, not far from the Roots, the Navel-knot bunches 
out, Which is ſolid, and hard to cut : Above, there is the 
Mark of the Sheath-Leaf, which was pull'd off; and un- 
derneath, as in an Arm- pit, the Gem is often hid. The 
hind Part of the Plant ſhews the breakings forth of the 
Roots, likewiſe the faded Placenta, &c. 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed- Leaf, as yet ſticking 
to the Plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; within, ir 
is hollow; and about the Secundine, the mucous and white 
Subſtance of the Sced being continu'd to the Navci-knor, 
forms a Cavity. All the Roots becoming longer, put forth 
new Branches out of their Sides: The Seed- Leaf withers, 
and its Veſicles are empty'd : The Internodes, or Spaces be- 
tween the Knots, grow longer; new Gems appear; and 
the middle Root grows ſeveral Inches long. 

After a Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown much 
longer, new Buds break out at the firit Knot, and little Tu— 
mors bunch out, which at length break into Roots, 

For other Circumſtances, ſee GENERAT1ON, Sap, SEED, 
RavicLe,Prumt, PERPENDICULARITY, PARALLELIsM, Cc. 

As to the Vegetable Matter, or the Food whereby Plants 
grow, there is ſome doubt: The common Opinion, among 
Naturaliſts, is, that Water is the great vegetable Food; 
which is confirm'd by an eaſy Experiment. 

A Spris of Balm, Mint, or the like Plant, is ſet in a 
Phial of pure Water, without any Mixture of Earth; yet the 
Sprig grows, puts forth Roots, Leaves, and Branches. 

Agreeable to which, is another fam'd Experiment of Van 
Helmont ; who drying 200 Pounds of Earth, and planting a 
Willow which weigh'd five Pounds therein, he water'd it 
only with Rain, or diſtillùd Water; and to ſecure it from 
any other Earth, cover'd it with a perforated tin Cover: At 
five Years end, weighing the Tree, with all the Leaves it 
had borne in that time, he found it to weigh 169 Pounds 
3 Ounces ; yet the Earth was only diminiſh'd two Ounces, 
See WATER, 


To aſcertain this Point, Dr. Woodward has made ſome | 


very good Experiments; which, at the ſame time, give light 
to many other Circumſtances of Vegetation. His Experi- 


ments are molt of 'em with Sprigs of Mint, and ſome other 
Dddd Plants, 
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Plants, nicely weigh'd, and inclos'd in equal glaſs Phials; take up into them mere Mineral Matter alſo 1 
well cover'd up with Parchment ; leaving only room for the dance; ſuch as our Sea-Purtlain, the ſereral* ſor e abun, 
Stems to aſcend thro' it; and fill'd with Water: ſome with of Samphires, and other marine Plants: Thoſe 5 of Alz, 
Spring Water, others with Rain Water, others with Thames mon Sea Salts, which are the ſame as the Foſſil. in Au com. 
Water. | | | as nat only plainly to be diſtinguiſh'd on the * plenty, 
At the End of 7) Days he took em all out again; weigh'd may be drawn out of them in confiderahle n but 


'em, as alſo the Water left; and computed the Weight of ſome affirm, There are Plants found that vill Field Nie 
entre, 


Water expended on 'em, and the Proportion of the Increaſe and other Mineral Salts. 
of the Plant, to the Expence of the Water. The Yegerable Matter being very fine and licht.] 
The next Year, viz. 1692, he made freſh. Experiments prizingly apt, and diſpoſed to attend Water in all in = 
with the ſame Phials, and the ſame ſort of Plants, weigh'd tions and follow it into each of its Receſſes; az; D Me. 
as before, only ſome were fill'd' with Hyde. Park Conduit not only from the Inſtances above alledg'q id tens: 
Water alone, others with the ſame Water, and a certain Pro- others: percolate it with all the Care imaginable pro 
portion of Garden Earth diſſolv'd in it; and others in the it with never ſo many Filtrations, yet ſome terreltria) Ta 
ſame Water diſtill'd. ter will remain. Dr. Woodward has filtred Water a 
At the End of 56 Days, he weigh'd the Plants, Water, ſeveral Sheets of thick Paper, and after that thro? 7 
Sc. and computed what each Plant had gain'd, what Quan- cloſe fine Cloth, twelve times doubled; and this Rec 
tity of Water was expended on the Plant, and the Propor- and over, and yet a conſiderable Quantity of this M.. 
tion of the Increaſe of the Plant, to the decreaſe of the ter diſcover'd it ſelf in the Water after all. Now, if it met 
Water. | 1 8 paſſes Interſtices that are ſo very ſmall and fine, along with 
The Reſult of all which Experiments, he gives us in the the Water; it is the leſs ſtrange, it ſhould attend ir in in 
following Obſervations and Reflections : Paſſage thro' the Ducts and Veſſels of Plants: It is true 
10. In Plants of the ſame Kind, the leſs they are in bulk, filtring and diſtilling of Water, intercepts, and makes it 
\ the ſmaller Quantity of the fluid Maſs, in which they are quit ſome of the earthy Matter it was before impregnated 
ſer, is drawn off ; the Conſumption, where the Maſs is of withal ; but then, that which continues with the Water 
equal thickneſs, being pretty nearly proportion'd to the Bulk after this, is fine and light, and ſuch, conſequently, a5 is jn 
of the Plant. | a peculiar manner fit for the Growth and Nouriſhment gf 
In effect, the Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of Vegetables. And this is the Caſe of Rain Water: the quan- 
Plants, in much the ſame manner as up a Filtre: and it is tity of. terreſtrial Matter it bears up into the Atmoſphere 
no great wonder that the larger Filtre ſhould draw off more is not great; but what it doth bear up, is chiefly of thi 
Water than the ſmaller ; or that a Plant that hath more light Kind, or Vegetable Matter, and that, too, perfect 


and larger Veſſels, ſhould take up a greater Share of the diſſolv'd, and redue d to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fit to enter the * 


Fluid in which it is ſet, than one that has fewer can: Nor Tubules and Veſſels of Plants: On which accounts it is, thi 
is this noted as a thing very conſiderable in it ſelf, but this Water is ſo very fertile and prolifick. 
chiefly with regard to what follows. The Reaſon why all the terreſtrial Matter mixed with the 
2%, Much the greater Part of the fluid Maſs thus draaun Water, does not aſcend into the Plant, is, that the mineril 
F, and convey'd into the Plant, does not ſettle or abide Matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only groß and 
rhere ; but paſſes thro' their Pores, and exhales up in- ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible ; and fo not diſpos'd to 
to the Atmoſphere. That the Water in theſe Experi- enter the Pores of the Roots: Beſides a great many of the 
ments aſcended only thro' the Veſſels of the Plants, is cer- ſimple Vegetable Particles, by degrees, unite, and form ſmall 
tain ; fince ſome Glaſſes, which had no Plants in them, tho Clods, or Molecnle, which ſtick to the Extremities of the 
diſpoſed in like manner as the reſt, remain'd at the end of Roots of thoſe Plants; and others of them, entangled ina 
the Experiment as at firſt, and without any Diminution of looſer manner, form the Nubeculæ, or green Bodies, fo com- 
Water: and that the greateſt Part of it flies off from the monly obſerved in ſtagnant Water: Theſe, when thus con- 
Plant into the Atmoſphere, is as certain. Join'd, are too big to enter the Pores, or aſcend up the Vel. 
The leaſt Proportion of the Water expended, was to the ſels of Plants; which fingly they might have done. 
Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in ſome 100, Hence it is, that in Agriculture, be the Earth never ſo 
200, nay, in one, as 700 to 1. rich, good, and fit for the Production of Corn, or other Ve- 
This ſo continual.an Emiſſion of Water, in ſo great Plenty, getables ; little will come of it, unleſs the Parts of it be 
from the Parts of the Plant, affords a manifeſt Reaſon, why ſeparated and looſe : And tis on this account, ſuch Pain 
Countries that abound with Trees, and the larger Vege- are beſtow'd in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, 
rables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to Damps, harrowing, and breaking the clodded Lumps of Ezrh: 
great Humidity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, And 'tis the ſame way that Sea Salt, Nitre, and other Sat, 
than others that are more open and free. The great promote Vegetation. - 
Moiſture in the Air, was a great Inconvenience and Annoy- Some Authors imagine Nitre eſſential to Plants; ar! 
ance to thoſe who firlt ſettled in America; which, at that nothing in the Vegetable Kingdom is tranſit. 
that time, was overgrown with Woods and Groves: But without it: But the Doctor aſſures us, that by all the Ir. 
as theſe were burnt and deſtroy'd, to make way for Habi- als he has been able to make, the Thing Gem to him 
tations, and Culture of the Earth; the Air mended, chang- quite otherwiſe ; and when contiguous to the Plant, Nitre 
ing into a Temper much more ſerene and dry than before. rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it. But Nitre, and other 
Nor does this Humidity go off pure, and alone, but uſually Salts, certainly looſen the Earth, and ſeparate the concreted 
carries with it many Parts of the ſame Nature with thoſe. Parts thereof; by that means, fitting and diſpoſing them 
- whereof the Plant, thro? which it paſſes, ccnſifts : The Craſ- to be aſſumed by the Water, and carried up into the Seed of 
Her, indeed, are not fo eaſily borne up into the Atmoſphere, Plant for its Formation and Increaſe. *Tis every body's Ob- 
but are uſually depoſited on the Surface of Leaves, Flowers, ſervation, how apt all ſorts of Salts are to be wrought upon 
and other Parts of the Plants; whence our Mannas, our Ho- by Moifture, how eaſily they run with it; and when thei 
nies, and other gummous Exudations of Vegetables : But the are drawn off, and have deferred the Lumps wherewitl 
nner and lighter Parts are with greater eaſe ſent up into the they were incorporated, thoſe mult moulder immediately, 
Atmoſphere ; thence they are convey'd to our Organs of and fall aſunder of courſe: The hardeſt Stone we meet 
Smell, by the Air we draw in Reſpiration ; and are plea- with, if it happen, as it frequently doth, to have any lort 
ſant or offenſive, beneficent or injurious to us, according to of Salt intermix'd with the Sand of which it conſiſts, upen 
tne Nature of the Plants from whence they ariſe. And its bcing expos'd to a humid Air, in a ſhort time _— 


' tince theſe owe their Riſe to the Water that aſcends out of and crumbles all to- pieces; and much more will clodde 


d ſolid a Con- 


the Earth, thro' the Bodies of Plants; we cannot be far to Earth, or Clay, which is not of ſo compact an 
ſbek for the Cauſe why they are more numerous in the Air, ſtitution. 
and a greater Quantity of Odours is found exhaling from The ſime way is Lime likewiſe ſerviceable in this At 
Vegetables, in warm humid Seaſons, than in any others. fair: The Husbandmen ſay, It does not fatten, but on!) 

3%. A great Part of the terreſtrial Matter that is mix mellows the Ground: by which they mean, it doth not co. 
th aten, aſcends up into the Plant, as well as the Water. tain any thing in it ſelf that is of the ſame Nature with 
There was much more terreſtrial Matter, at the End of the the Vegetable Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the For. 
Experiment, in the Water of the Glaſſes that had no Plants mation of Plants, but merely ſoftens, and relaxes the Earth; 
in them, taan in thoſe which had Plants. The Garden-Mold by that means, rendring it more capable of entring the WCC) 
diſſolred in ſome of the Glaſſes, was conſiderably dimi- and Vegetables ſet in it, in order to their Nouriſhmen 
alled, and carry'd off; nay, the terreſtrial and vegetable than otherwiſe it would have been. The Properties 
Matter, was borne up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cot- Lime are well known, and how apt it is to be put in 4 - 
zen, Sc. in that quantity, as to be evident, even to Senſe : ment and Commotion by Water ; Nor can ſuch Commot!0" 
and the Bodies in the Cayities of the other Tubes, that had ever happen when Lime is mixed with Earth, bowel 
their lower Ends mmers'd in Water, wherein Saffron, Cochi- hard and clodded that may be, without opening and loolen 
neal, Cc. had been infus'd, were ting'd with yellow, pur- ing it, 1 
pic, Cc. To look abroad a little towards our Shores, and 4. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in ger 
Parts within the Verge of the Sea, theſe will preſent us as the Vater in wrich it ſtands, contains 4 gredie n, 
with a large Scene of Plants, that along with the Vegetable, Haller Qllautity of proper terreſtrial Matter in ii. Truth 


Trath of this Propoſition, is diſcernable thro the wi ole Pro- 
6 of this Author's Experiments. The Mint in one of 
Ce "Glaſſes "was of much the ſame Bulk and Weight with 
- of two or three others: But the Water in which the 
pens being River Water, which was apparently for'd 
_ copioully with terreſtrial Matter, than the Spring or 
255 Water wherein the others ſtood, occafion'd it to arrive 
1 5 double the Bulk that either of them had, and 
wich a leſs expence of Water too : So likewiſe the Mint 
-— ache? Glaſs, in whoſe Water was diſſolv'd a ſraa\l Quan- 
: of good Garden-Mold ; tho it had the Diſadvaniage 
wy lets, when firſt ſer, than either of the Mints in two 
other Glaſſes whoſe Water was the very ſame with the firſt, 
only had none of the Earth mix'd with it; yet, in a ſhort 
time, the Plant not only overtook, but much outſtrip'd the 
others. 2 
The Reaſon why the Proportion of the Increaſe of the 
plant is limited to the quantity of proper terreſtrial Mat- 
ter in the Water, is, that all, even Vegetable Matter, is 
not proper for the Nouriſhment of every Plant: Nor do 
there want good Indications, that every Kind of Vegetable 
requires a Peculiar and ſpecifick Matter for its Formation 
and Nouriſhment ; yea, each Part of the ſame Vegetable : 
and that there are very many and different Ingredients to 
o to the Compoſition of the ſame individual Plant. If, 
therefore, the Soil wherein any Vegetable or Seed is planted, 
contains all, or molt of theſe Ingredients, and thoſe in due 
uantity; it will grow and thrive there; otherwiſe it will 
not: If there be not as many ſort of Corpuſcles, as are re- 
uiſite for the Conſtitution of the main, and more eſſen— 
tial Parts of the Plant, it will not proſper ar all ; if there 
are theſe, and not in ſufficient plenty, it will never arrive 
to its natural Stature : or, it thcre be any the leſs necel- 
fary and eſſential Corpuſcles wanting, there will be ſome 
failure in the Plant ; it will be defective in Taſte, Smell, 
Colour, or ſome other way. 

Indeed, tis inconceivable how one uniſorm, homogeneous 
Matter, having its Principles, or original Parts, of the ſame 
Subſtance, Conſtitution, Magnitude, Figure, and Gravity; 
ſhould conſtitute Bodies ſo unlike in all thoſe reſpects, as 
Vegetables of different Kinds are; nay even as the diffe- 
rent Parts of the ſame Vegetable : That one ſhould carry 
a reſinous, another a milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a red 
Juice in its Veins ; one afford a fragrant, another an offen- 
five Smell; one ſweet to the Taſte, another acid, bitter, 
acerb, auſtere, Cc. that one ſhould be nouriſhing, another 
poiſonous ; one purging, another aſtringent. And this Ar- 
gument makes equally ſtrong againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe 
mere Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are form'd. 
A Cataputia in one of the Glaſſes receiv'd but little increaſe, 


only 32 Grains all the while it ſtood, tho 2501 Grains of 


Water were ſpent upon it: But this might poſſibly be 
owing not to the Water's wanting Matter fit for the Nou- 
riſhment of that particular Plant; but to the Water's being 
an improper Medium for it to grow in : Too much of that 
Liquor, in ſome Plants, may probably hurry the terreftrial 
Matter thro' the Veſſels, too faſt for them to lay hold of it. 
But a farther Proof of this Doctrine, is, That the Soil, 
once proper for the Production of ſome ſort of Vegetable, does 
not ever continue to be ſo ; but in tract of time loſes its 
Property ; and ſooner in ſome Lands, and later in others : 
If Wheat, for Example, be ſown upon Land proper for that 
Grain, the firſt Crop will ſucceed very well, and perhaps the 
ſecond, and the third, as long as the Ground is in heart, as 
the Farmers call it ; but in a few Years it will produce no 
more, if ſow'd with that Corn: Some other Grain it may, 
as Barley; and after this hath been ſown ſo oft, that the 
Land can bring forth no more of it, it may afterwards yield 
ſome good Oats ; and perhaps Peaſe after them. At length 
it becomes barren ; the Vegetative Matter that at firit it 
abounded with, being reduced by the ſucceſſive Crops, and 
molt of it borne off: Each ſort of Grain takes forth that 
peculiar Matter, that is rroper for its own Nouriſhment. 
It may be brought to bear another Series of the ſame 
Vegetables ; but not till it is ſupplied with a new Fund of 
atter, of the like fort with what it firſt contain'd ; either 
y the Ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the Rain 
_ pour'd a freſh Stock upon it; or by the manuring it. 
hat this Supply is of the like ſort, is evident from the 
nets Leen es _ | to —.— — £m. 
mals: Of An 8 e eee 
Now. nimals, we fay, which either derive their own 
me immediately from Vegetable Bodies, or from 
a © mas tha do lo ; in Particular, the Blood, Ned, 
hs — is Animals; ſhavings of Horns, and Hoo 4 
cer, Ashes og en, 4 — Shells, Lo ae _ 
oots, and Sede wy TOR 8 en 88 
otherwiſe 10 e, turned into Earth by ploug | Sr 
Ke rot and diſſolve there. Theſe are our belt Ma- 
i 3 being vegetable Subſtances, when refunded 
like Bo) into the Earth, ſerve for the Formation of other 
ies. See MAN UR E, and Composr. 
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Wat wm : obſervable in Gardens, where the Trees; 
hrubs, and Herbs, after their continuing in one Station, 
till they have derived thence the greater Part of the Mat- 
ter fit tor their inercaſe; will decay and degenerate ; unleſs 
either treſh Earth, or fome fit Manure be applied to 
them: "Tis true, rhey may maintain themſelves there for 
ſome time, by ſending forth Roots farther and farther; to an 
Extent all around, to fetch in more Provifion ; but at laſt; 
tacy muſt have a freſh Supply brought to them, or they 
themſelves remov'd or tranſplanted to ſome Place better fur- 
niſh'd with Matter for their Subſiſtence. And accordinply, 
Gardiners obſerve, that Plants that have food à long while 
in a place, have longer Roots than uſual ; patt of which 
they cut off, when they tranſplant to a freſh coil, as not now 
of any farther uſe to them. 

All theſe Inſtances point forth a particular Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, and nor Water, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Increaſe: Were it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, or tranſplanting; the Rain falls in all Places; in 
this Field and that, indifterently; on one fide of an Orchard 
and Garden, as well as another : Nor could there be any 
Reaſon, why a Tract of Land ſhould yield Wheat one Year, 
and nor the next; fince the Rain ſhowers down alike on each: 

5%. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a certain 
fecultar terreſtrial Matter. A little Diſtillation ſhews, 
that there is a conſiderable (Quantity of this Matter, con- 
tained both in Rain, Spring, and River Water: and the 
Experiments above mention'd, ſhew that the much greateſt 
Part of the fluid Maſs thar aſcends up into Plants, does not 
ſettle or abide there, but paſſes thro' the Pores of them; 
and exhales into the Atmoſphere ; and that a great Part of 
the terreſtrial Matter, mixed with the Water, paſſes up into 
the Plant along with it ; and that the Plant is more or leſs 
augmented, in proportion, as the Water contains a greater 
or imaller quantity of that Matrer : From all which, we 
may reaſonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, is the 
Matter that conſtitutes Vegetables. | 

One of the Sprigs of Mint drew up into it 2 501 Grains 
of the fluid Maſs, and yet had receiv'd but 34 Grains of 
Increaſe from it: A ſecond, tho it had at firſt the Dil- 
advantage to be much leſs than the third; yet; bein 
ſet in Water wherewith Eatth was plentifully mixed, — 
the other in Water without any ſuch Earth, it had vaſt- 
ly outgrown it; weighing at leaſt 145 Grains more than 
that did: A fourth Plant, tho at firſt a great deal leſs 
than the fifth, yet being ſet in the foul crals Water, that 
was left in the Still, after that in which the laſt was ſet was 
drawn off, had gained in weight, at the end, above double 
what that in the finer and thinner Water had. The Propor- 
tion of the Augment of that Plant, which throve moſt; 
was to the fluid Maſs ſpent upon it, but as 1 to 46; in 
others, as 1 to 60, 100, 200, and in the Cataputia, but as 
1 to 714. One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of Water 
a-day, one Day with ancther ; which was much more than 
the whole Plant originally, and yet it gained not + of a 
Grain a-day in weight : And another took up 253 Grains 
a-day, which was near twice as much as its original weight; 
and after all, the daily Increaſe of the Plant was no more 
than 2% Grains. 


6. Spring and Rain Mater contain near an equal Charge 


of Vegetable Matter; River Water more than either of 
them. Theſe Proportions hold in the main, but a ſtrict and 
juſt Compariſon is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as in 
all probability, the Water that falls in Rain, contains at 
ſome times a greater ſhare of terreſtrial Matter, than that 
which falls at other times; a more powerful and intenſe 
hear, of neceſſity, hurrying up a larger quantity of that 
Matter, along with the bumid Vapours that form Rain, 
than one more feeble and remiſs poſſibly can, The Water 
of one Spring may flow forth with an higher Charge of this 
Matter than that of another: this depending partly upon 
the quickneſs of the Ebullition of the Water, and partly 
upon the quantity of that Matter latent in the Srrara; thro“ 
which the Fluid paſies ; and the greater or leſs Laxity of 
thoſe rata: For the ſame Reaſon, the Water of one Ri- 
ver may abound with it, more than that of another ; nay, 
the ſame River, when much agitated and in Commotion, 
mult bear up more of it, than when it moves with leſs. 
Rapidity and Violence. That there is a great quantity of 
this Matter in Rivcrs, and that it contributes vaſtly to the 
ordinary Fertility of the Earth; we have an illuſtrious In- 
{tance in the Nile, the Ganges, and other Rivers, that year- 
ly overflow the neighbouring Plains: their Banks ſhew the 
faireſt and largeſt Crops of any in the World. 

79, Water ſerves only for a Vehicle to the terreſtrial 
Matter which forms Vegetables ; and dees not it (elf make 
any addition to then. Where the proper terreſtrial Matter 
is wanting, the Plant is not ee: tho never ſo much 
Water aſcend into it: Water, then, is not the Matter that 


compoſes Vegetabie Bodies; it is only the Agent that con- 


veys the Matter to them, that diſtributes it to their ſeveral 
Parts for their Nouriſhment: That Matter is fluggiſh and 
inactive; 


inactive, and would lie eternally confin'd to its Beds of 
Earth, without advancing up into Plants ; did not Water, 
7 ſome like Inſtrument, fetch it forth, and carry it into 
them. 

This Fluid is capacitated for the Office here aſſign'd it, 
ſeveral ways: By the Figure of its Parts, which, as appears 
from many Experiments, is _—y and mathematically 
ſpherical z their Surfaces being perfectly polite, and without 
any the leaſt Irregularities. It is evident, Corpuſcles of 
ſuch a Figure are eaſily ſuſceptible of Motion, and far above 
any others whatever; and conſequently the mot 1 
of moving and conveying other Matter that is not ſo ac- 
tive: then, the Intervals of Bodies of that Figure, are, 
with reſpect to their Bulk, of all others, the largeſt, and ſo 
the moſt fitted to receive and entertain foreign Matter in 
them; beſides, as far as the Trials hitherto made inform 
us, the conſtituent Corpuſcles of Water, are each ſingly con- 
ſider d, abſolutely ſolid, and do not yield to the greateſt ex- 
ternal Force: This ſecures their Figure againſt any Altera- 
tion, and the Intervals of the Corpuſcles muſt be always 
alike. By the latter, it will be ever diſpoſed to receive 
Matter into it; and by the former, when once received, 
to bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated to be 
a Vehicle to this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fineneſs of 
the Corpuſcles of which it conſiſts: We hardly know any 
Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whoſe conſtituent Parts are 
ſo exceeding ſubtile and ſmall, as thoſe of Water are: they 
will paſs Pores and Interſtices, that neither Air nor any other 
Fluid will. This enables them to enter the fineſt Tubes 
and Veſſels of Plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, conveying it to all Parts of them; whilſt each, by 
means of Organs it is endu'd with for the purpoſe, intercepts, 
and aſſumes into it ſelf ſuch Particles as are ſuitable to its 
own Nature, letting the reſt paſs on thro' the common Ducts. 

89, Water is not capable of performing this Office to 
Plants, unleſs aſſiſted by a due quantity of Heat. This 
muſt concur, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. The Plants 
ſet in the Glaſſes in October, and the following colder 
Months, had not near the 
them, or ſo great an additional Increaſe, by much; as thoſe 
that were ſet in Zune, Fuly, and the hotter Months. It 
is plain, Water has no power of moving it ſelf, or riſing to 
the vaſt height it doth, in the more tall and lofty Plants ; 
ſo far from it, that it doth not appear from any Diſcovery 
yet made, that even its own Fluidity confiſts in x & inteſtine 
Motion of its Parts; whatever the Carre/ians think. In- 
deed, we need nothing more to ſolve all the Phænomena of 
Fluidity, than ſuch a Eigure and Diſpoſition of Parts, as 
Water has: Spherical Corpuſcles muſt ſtand fo very tickliſh 
upon each other, as to be ſuſceptible of every Impreſſion ; 
and tho not perpetually in Motion, muſt be always ready 
and liable to be put into it, by any the ſlighteſt Force ima- 
ginable : "Tis true, the Parts of Fire, or Heat, are not ca- 
urge of moving themſelves, any more than thoſe of Water ; 

ut they are more ſubtile, light, and active, than thoſe are, 
and fo more eafily put into Motion. See Fruity, 

That the Concourſe of Heat in this Work is really neceſ- 
ſary, appears not only, from the Experiments before us, but 
from all Nature; from the Fields and Foreſts, Gardens and 
Orchards : We fee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power is gra- 
dually leſs and leſs, ſo its Effects on Plants is remitted, and 
phe med es ſlackens by little and little. Its Failure is firſt 
diſcernable in Trees; which being raiſed higheſt above the 
Earth, require a more intenſe heat, to elevate the Water 

charg'd with Nouriſhment, to their Tops; ſo that for 
want of freſh Support and Nutriment, they ſhed their 
Leaves, unleſs ſecured by a very firm and hard Conſtitution 
indeed, as our Ever-greens are : Next, the Shrubs part with 
theirs; and then the Herbs, and lower Tribes : the Heat 
being, at length, not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, tho fo 
near the Earth, the Fund of their Nouriſhment. As the 
Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all recruit again, 
and are furniſh'd with freſh Supplies and Verdure : But firſt, 
thoſe which are loweſt, and neareſt the Earth, and that 
require a leſſer degree of Heat to raiſe the Water with its 
carthy Charge into them : then the Shrubs and higher Ve- 
getables, in their turns; and laſtly, the Trees. As the 
Heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the Mat- 
ter with too great Rapidity, thro' finer and more tender 
Plants : Theſe, therefore, go off, and decay ; and others 
that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater de- 
gree of heat, ſucceed in their Order. By which Mechaniſm, 
provident Nature furniſhes us with a very various and dif- 
fering Entertainment; and what is beſt ſuited to each Sea- 
ſon, all the Year round. 

As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons affords us a different 
Face of Things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant Climates ſhew the 
different Scenes of Nature, and Productions of the Earth. 
The hotter Countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and talleſt 
Trees, and thoſe, too, in a much greater Variety than the 
colder; even thoſe Plants common to both, attain to a much 
greater Bulk in the Southern, than the Northern Climes : 
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_ of Water ſent up into 
na 


VET 


nay, there ate ſome Regions ſo cold, t ; 
getables at all to a conſiderable E Baile no Ve. 
Greenland, Iceland, and other Places of like af; an from 
and Condition : In theſe there are no Trees 2 Situation 
are poor, little, and low. Again, in the warm the Shruby 
and ſuch as do furniſh Trees, and the large * Climates 
there happen a Remiſſion or Diminution of the *r tx if 
their e are impeded in proportion : 0 ulual Heat, 
mers give us Proof enough of this ; for tho ry dum. 
the Heat we have, is ſoficient to raiſe the Veget uad times 
ter into the lower Plants, our Corns, Wheat | wh arg 
and the like ; and we have plenty of Strawberries ?? Peaſe, 
ries, Gooſeberries, Currants, and the Fruits of ſuch os 
bles as arc low and near the Earth; and a mode; get: 
: ; Org 
of Cherries, Mulberries, Plums, Sc. and ſome on 1 
grow at ſomewhat greater height; yet our A le p that 
Walnuts, and the Productions of the taller Trechl bs art, 
fewer, and thoſe not ſo thoroughly ripen'd, and che 
that Perfection, as they are in more benign and re. * 
ſons: and indeed, in Trees of the ſame Kind: N os 
keep cloſeſt to the Earth, always produce the moſt 5 i 7 
Fruit : For which Reaſon it is, that the Gardeners ch . 
and reſtrain the Growth of their better Fruit - Trees and 
vent their running up to too great a height. As hes 
Grapes, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarins, and Figs, they te 
tranſplanted hither out of hotter Countries, it is the leſ; b, 
der we have a Failure of them in cold Summers. Nor is 
it the Sun, or the ordinary Emiſſion of the Subterranean 
Heat only, that promotes Vegetation, but any other indif. 
rently according to its Power and Degree; as we find from 
our Stoves, Hot-Beds, Cc. See HEAr, Corp, Warrs 
EAR Tu, Soir,, TRARE, Dware, PRuNinG, Cc. : 

VEGETATIVE, a Term applied to that Principle, or 
Part in Plants, by Virtue Ene they receive Nouriſhment 
and grow, or vegetate, See VEGETATION, : 

The Philoſophers ſpeak of three Kinds of Souls, the Je. 
getative, Senſitive, and Rational. See Sour. 

The Vegetative Soul, is that Principle whereby Trees and 
Plants live, grow, produce their Kind, c. See Prax, 
This Vegetative Principle is differently ſeated in different 
Plants: An ingenious Author obſerves, that, generally 
ſpeaking, its Place is exactly between the Trunk, and Root; 
at leaſt, this appears to be the Place in moſt of the Semi- 
2 Tribe; which, if cut down near that Place, rare) 

oot again. 

In other Plants, as the Elm, and many edible Plants, it 
ſeems to reſide wholly in the Roots; which, if cut into e- 
ver ſo many Parts, yet, thoſe being planted in the Ground, 
ſoon grow. See Roor, and PLanTiNG. 

In others, as the Willow Kinds, it ſeems to be diffus d all 
over, both Root, 'Trunk, and Branches ; infomuch that if 
cut into a thouſand Pieces, there is no deſtroying em with- 
= ſplitting em in the middle; and ſcarcely then, See 

OECUNDITY, 

Laſtly, In others, as the Cereus's, Ficus's, Sc. it is ſeated 
in the Body, Branches, and Leaves ; any of which being 
put into the Ground, ſtrike Root immediately, and grow. 

The Office of this Vegetative Principle, is to concoct the 
indigeſted Salts which aſcend thro' the Roots; and to aſſi- 
milate 'em to the Nature of the Plant. See VEGETATION. 

VEHICLE, in its literal Senſe, fignifies ſomewhat that 
carries, or bears a Thing along : Thus, in Anatomy, the 
Serum is ſaid to be the Yehicle that conveys the Globules 0 
the Blood. (See Broop.) And in Pharmacy, any Liquid to 
dilute another with, or to adminiſter it in, to a Patient, 1 
called a Vehicle. Water is the Vehicle of the nutritiow 
Matter of Vegetables. See VEGETATION. 

VEIL, a piece of Stuff, ſerving to hide, 
Sight of any thing. | LOS 

In this Senſe, we read of a large Veil, or Curtain, int 7 
Temple of Jeruſalem, miraculouſly rent at the 741100 e 
our Saviour. See TEMPLE. 

In the Romiſh Churches, in time of Leut, they hare 
Veils, or large Curtains over the Altar, Crucifix, Images e 
the Saints, E9c. 

The Term Veil is alſo uſed for a large piece of on 
wore on the Head by the Nuns; as the Badge of their 0 
feſſion: Hence, to abe the Veil, is to commence g we 

The Novices wear white Veils; and thoſe who ha 
made the Vows, black Yeils. See Novice. lleſſs 

The Prelate before whom the Vows are made, oa 
the Veil, and gives it the Religious. See RELL6100® 
NEDICTION, Ec. 

VEIN, Vena, in Anatomy, a N 
Veſſels, or Canals, which receive the Blood 
Parts of the Body, to which the Arteries hav 
from the Heart; and carry it back to the Heart 4g 
Broop, c. 

The Veins are only a Continuation of 
lary Arteries, reflected back again towar 
CAPILLARY, and ARTERY, 


or prevent the 


e convey d it 
ain. des 


the extreme Capi 


ds the Heart. 


Ia 


* 


0 
* reſs, uniting their Channels as they approach 
jo their lat , all form three large Veius, or Trunks, VIS, 
it, f ena Cava deſcendens, which brings the Blood back 
oy l the Parts above the 5 Nh 1 9 * OY 
_ „ Cava aſcendens, which brings the Blood from 

, 4 pou _ - Heart. See HEARr. 

all Fi 10 the Porta which carries the Blood to the Liver. 
9c. 3 
ge Satan or Inoſculation of the Veins and Ar- 
was firſt ſeen by the Microſcope, in the Feet, Tails, 
— Frogs, and other amphibious Animals, by Lee wen- 
on bg but has fince been obſerv'd in other Animals, particu- 
_ the Omentum of a Cat, by Mr. Cowper, &c. See ANas- 
2 05 CIRCULATION, Oc. 1 
T The Coats of ap glen 1.5 the * with 3 
jes; only the mulcular Coat 1s as thin in a 
Nh is in the Capillary Arteries ; the Preſſure of the 
Blood againſt the Sides of the Veins, being leſs than that 
againſt to Sides of the Arteries ; becauſe the Force of the 
Heart is much broke in the Capillaries. See PyLEBoToOMY. 

In the Veins there 1s no Pulſe, becauſe the Blood is thrown 
jgto them with a continued Stream, and becauſe it moves 
{om a narrow Channel to a wider, See PursE. 

But they 5 a oy ey eg Motion, which depends on 

ir muſcular Coat. See PERISTALTIC, 
he Capillary Veins unite with one another, as has been 
ſaid of the 9 Arteries; only their Courſe is directiy 
oppoſite: for inſtead of a Trunk diſtributed into Branches 
and Capillaries, a Vein is a Trunk form'd out of a Con- 
courſe of Capillaries. See CAPILLARY. ; 

In all my 2 of mags = pple, 3 A ang 
xcepting thoſe of the Urerns an e 
Cal 3 or Valves: ſometimes there is only one, 
ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes three, placed toge- 
ther, like ſo many half Thimbles ſtuck to the Sides of the 
Veins, with their Mouths towards the Heart. 

Theſe, in the Motion of the Blood towards the Heart, 
are preſs d cloſe to the Sides of the Vein; but ſhut the 
Veins, againſt any re-flux of the Blood that way from the 
Heart, and thereby ſuſtain the Weight thereof in the great 
Trunks. See VALVES. 

The Veins are eve" pt with reſpect . their Situa- 
tion, into ſuperior and inferior, aſcending, and deſcending; 
right, as —4 Meſenteria, and left, as the _ Branch; 
internal, as the Baſilica ; and external, as rhe Humeral. 

Many of them, likewiſe, acquire Denominations from the 
Parts wherein they are found; as, the Zugulars, Phreni- 
tic, Renal, Trac, Hypogaſtric, Epigaſtric, Axillary, Crural, 
Umbilical, Sural, Sciatice, Saphene, Medianæ, Cephalic, 
Thoracic, Subclavian, Intercoſtal, Coronal, Diaphragmatic, 
Cecal, Hemorrhoidal, Cervical, T hymal, Mamillary, Gaſ- 
tric, Stomachic, Epiploic, Splenic, &c. 

They are alſo diſtinguiſh'd from their particular Offices, 
into Spermaric, Emulgent, &c. all which ſee exhibited in 
Plate Anatomy——ard their particular Deſtriptions under 
their proper Articles. | 

VEIN is alſo apply'd to the Streaks, or Waves of divers 
Colours, appearing on ſeveral forts of Woods, Stones, c. as 
it they were really painted ; and which the Painters fre- 
* 3 in painting * Oc. 

arble is generally full of ſuch Veius. See MARIUTIE. 

Lapis Tau has Veins like Gold. See Lapis. 

Ovid, ſpeaking of the Metamorphoſes of Stones into Men, 
ays, | 


Quæ mods vena uit, ſub eodem nomine manſit. 


Veins, in Stones, are a Defe&, proceeding Shy from 


ſoft; þ 


an Inequality in their Conſiſtence as to hard, an 
which makes the Stone crack, and ſhiver in thoſe Parts. 
EIN, is alſo applied, in the ſame Senſe with Stratum, 
| to the different Di poſitions and Kinds of Earth met withal 


m Mlgging. See STRATUM. 


Thus, we lay, a Vein of Sand, another of Rock, Sc. a 


Fein. of Ocher, Vitriol, Allom, Calamine, Coal, Sc. 
| Mineral Waters acquire their different Qualities by paſſing 

thro Veins of Vitriol, Sulphur, c. See MiNERAL. 
Rus the ſame Senſe, we ſay, a Fein of Gold, Silver, Quick- 
2 Se. meaning certain Parts of the Earth, wherein the 
ar or Glebe of thoſe Metals is found ; and which is diſtri- 
uted into divers Branches, like the Veius in the Body. See 
an, Ming, Ec. | 
g dernier gives us a Deſcription of the Veius in the 
3 Mines in Golconda, with the manner of digging 

5 See Dramony. 

| 771 digging of Coal-Pits, they meet with a Variety of 
Sd the Order, Cc. of which, is different in different 
ora In the Philoſophical Tranſactious, No 360. the 
ex in thoſe famous Coal-Mines at Mendip, in Somerſet- 
alm 50 obſerved to be, (below the Turf, or Loam, or 
black a reddiſh Fire-ſtone ; the Coal Clives, which is a 
| Chanic 55 3) the ſtinking Vein, a hard Coal for me- 
ſes ; five Foot below which, is the Carſhead Vein, 
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22 Foot thick, intermix'd with Lumps of Stone z at 2 lie 


diſtance below which, is the three (hal Vein, divided into 
three Kinds of Coal, and about three Foot thick. 

The Veins hitherto mention d are frequently work'd in 
the lame Pit.— The next is Peaw Vein, which is inter- 
mix'd with Cockle-ſhells and Fern Branches, uſually wrought 
in a ſeparate Pit: tho its depth below the three Coal Vein 
be only about five Foot, yet the Cliff between is very hard, 
and liable to Water: This Vein is about a Yard thick 5 
and the like diſtance below it, is the Smith's Coal Vein : 
beneath which is the Shelly Vein; and under that a Vein 
of ten Inches, little worth, and ſeldom wrought. See Coar. 

The ſame Veins are found in a Place ſeven or eight Miles 
apart,—All the Veius lie obliquely, or ſhelving, like the 
hide of a Houſe : The Obliquity, or Pitch, as they term 
It, is about 22 Inches in a Fathom z which, when it riſes 
to the Land, is call'd Crop, and in ſome Places Baſſeting. 

In digging to the South-weſt, they oft meet with Ri ges, 
which cauſe the Vein to trap up; i. e. being cut off by 
the Ridges, they find it over their Heads, when they are 
thro the Ridge: On the contrary, working thro' a Ridge 
to the North-caſt, they ſay it traps down ; i. e. they find 
it under their Feet. 

 VEJOURS, in Law, are thoſe ſent by the Court to take 
View of any Place in queſtion, for the better Deciſion of the 
Right. See Vitw, 

It is alſo uſed for thoſe ſent to view ſuch as Eſſoign them- 
ſelves De malo lefti ; whether in truth they be ſuch as that 
they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. 

VELAMEN, in Surgery, the Bag, Skin, or Bladder of 
an Impoſthume, or Swelling. See CrysT1s. 

VELAMENTUM Sombycinum, a Name ſome Anato- 
mitts give to the velvet Membrane, or Skin of the Inteſtines. 
See INTESTINE, | 

VELARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer in the Court of 
the Roman Emperors. 

The Velarii were a kind of Uſhers, whoſe Poſt was be- 
hind the Curtains, Velu, in the Prince's Apartments; as 
that of the Chancellors was at the Entry of the Baluſtrade, 
Cancelli ; and that of the Oſtiarii at the Door. 

The Velarii had a Superior, of the ſame Name, who 
commanded them ; as we find in two Inſcriptions, quoted 
by Salmaſ7us in his Notes on Yopiſcus ; and by a third in 
Gruter. The firſt is, 


D. M. 
TI. CL. HALLUS _ 


DOMUS AUGUSTANAE 
FEC. SIBI ET FILIIS SUIS L. L. 
POST. EORUM. 


\ Salmaſins, and others, for HALLUS, which is in the 
Stone whereon the Inſcription is, at Rome, put THALLUS : 
Tho we find mention of the ſame Hallus as a Samaritan 
by Nation, and T iberins's Freedman, in Foſephns ; which 
ſhews that the Yelarii and their Chief were very antient Of- 
ficers, and in uſe among the firſt Emperors. 

VELITES, in the Roman Army, a kind of antient Sol- 
diery, who were arm'd with a Javelin, a Caſk, Cuiraſle, 
and Shield. | 

VELLEITY, in the School Philoſophy, is defined by 
ſome, to be a languid, cold, and remiſs Will. See WII. 

Others ſay, it implies an Impotency of orgs. what we 
require : Others will have it a ſlight Deſire for ſomething, 
which a Perſon does not matter much, or is too indolent to 
W : as, Catus amat Piſcem, ſed non vult taug ere {,ym- 
ham. 


ing. 

Fellications are particularly uſed for a ſort of ſudden Con- 
vulfions that happen to the Fibres of the Muſcles. See 
FI BRE, and CONvULSION. 

VELOCITY, in Mechanicks, Swifreſs ; is that Affec- 
tion of Motion, whereby a Moveable is diſpoſed to run over 
a certain Space in a certain Time. See MoT1oNn. 

It is alſo call'd Celerity; and is {till proportional to the 
Space moved. See CELERITY. 

The greateſt Velocity wherewith a Ball can deſcend, by 
virtue of its ſpecific Weight, in a reſiſting Medium, is that 
which the ſame Ball would acquire by falling in an unreſiſ- 
ting Medium, thro' a Space which is to four thirds of its 
Diameter, as the Denſity of the Ballto the Denſity of the 
Fluid. See DESCENT. wy | 

Huygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Wolfius, and the foreign 
Mathematicians, hold that the Momenta, or Forces of fall- 
ing Bodies, at the End of their Falls, are as the Squares 
of their Velocities into the Quantities of Matter; the En- 

gliſh Mathematicians, on the contrary, maintain em to be as 
the Velocities themſelves into the Quantities of Matter. See 


MoMENTUM. 


Velocity 


Eece 


VELLICATION, among Phyſicians, the Act of Twitch- 


Velocity is concęiv'd either as ahſolute, or relative: The 
Velocity we have have hitherto conſider'd, is //mple, or ab- 
ſolute, with reſpect to a certain Space mov'd in a certain 
Time. | 11 * 

Relative, or reſpective Velocity, is that where with two 


diſtant Bodies approach each other, and come to meet in a 


longer or a leſs time: Whether, my one of 'em moves to- 
wards the other at reſt, or whether they both move; which 
may happen two ways; either by two Bodies mutually ap- 
proaching each other in the ſame right Line, or by two Bo- 
dies moving the ſame way in the ſame Line, only the 
Foremoſt {lower than the other; for by this means, this 
will overtake that. And, as they come ro meet in a greater 
or leſs Time, the relative Velocity is greater or lels. 
Thus, if two Bodies come nearer each other by two Foot, 
in one Second of Time; their reſpeQive Velocity is double 


that of two others, which only approach one Foot in the 


ſame Time. 
VeLocitits of Bodies moving in Curves. 


According to Galileo's Syſtem of the Fall of heavy Bodies, 
now admitted by all Philoſophers, the Velocities of a Body 
falling vertically, are, each Moment of its Fall, as the 
Roots of the Heights from whence it has fallen; reckoning 
from the beginning thereof. 

Hence that N gathar'd, that if a Body fall along an 
inclined Plane, the Velocities it has at the different Times, 
will be in the ſame Ratio: For ſince its Velocity is all owing 
to its Fall, and it only falls as much as there is perpendi- 
cular height in the inclined Plane; the Velocity ſhould be 
meaſur'd by that height, as much as if it were vertical. 


The ſame Principle likewiſe led him to conclude, That if 


a Body fall thro' two contiguous inclined Planes, making an 
Angle between them, much like a Stick when broke, the 
Velocity would be regulated after the ſame manner, by 
the vertical Height of the two Planes taken together : For 
*tis only this height it falls ; and from its Fall it has all its 
Velocity. 

The Concluſion was univerſally admitted, till the Year 


1693, when M. Varignon demonſtrated it to be falſe : From 


his Demonſtration, it ſhould ſeem to follow, that the Velo- 
cities of a Body falling along the Cavity of a Curve, for 
inſtance, of a Cycloid ; ought not to be as the Roots of the 
Height; ſince a Curve is only a Series of an Infinity of in- 
finitely little ee wo Planes, inclined towards one another. 
So that Galileo's Propoſition would ſeem to fail in this Caſe 
too, and yet it holds good; only with ſome Reſtriction. 


All this Misture of Truths and Errors, ſo near a-kin to 


each other, ſhew'd that they had not got hold of the firſt 
Principles; M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear what 
related to the Velocities of falling Bodies; and to ſet the 
whole Matter in a new light: He {till ſuppoſes Galileo's firſt 
Syſtem, that the FVelocities at the different times of a vertical 
Fall, are as the Roots of the correſpondent Heights. The 
great Principle he makes uſe of to attain his End, is that of 
Compound Motion. See ComrounD Motion. 

If a Body falls along two contiguous inclined Planes, 
making an obtuſe Angle, or. a kind of Concavity between 
'em; M. Varignon ſhews, from the Compoſition of thoſe 
Motions, that the Body, as it meets the ſecond Plane, 
loſes ſomewhat of its Velocity; and of conſequence that it is 
not the ſame at the end of the Fall, as it would be, had 
it fell thro' the firſt Plane prolonged : So that the Propor- 
tion of the Roots of the Heights aſſerted by Galileo, does 
not here obtain. 

The Reaſon of the loſs of Velocity, is, that the Motion, 
which was parallel to the firſt Plane, becomes oblique to 
the ſecond, fince they make an Angle : This Motion, which 
is oblique to the ſecond Plane, being conceived as com- 
pounded, that Part perpendicular to the Plane, is loſt by the 
oppoſition thereof, and part of the Velocity along with it: 
Conſequently, the leſs of the perpendicular there is in the 
oblique Motion, or, which is the ſame thing, the leſs the 
two Planes are from being one, i. e. the more obtuſe the 
Angle is, the lels Velocity does the Body loſe. 

Now, all the infinitely little, contiguous, inclined Planes, 
whereof a Curve conſiſts, making infinitely obtuſe Angles 
among themſelves, a Body falling along the Concavity of a 
Curve, the loſs of Velocity it undergoes each inſtant is infi- 
nitely little: But a finite Portion of any Curve, how little 
ſoever, conſiſting of an Infinity of infinitely little Planes, a 
Body moving thro' it, loſes an infinite Number of infinitel 
little Parts of its Velocity: and an Infinity of infinitely little 
Parts, makes an Infinity of a higher Order, i. 2. an ſaGnity 
of infinitely little Parts, makes a finite Magnitude, if they 
be of the firſt Order, or Kind; and an infinitely little Quan- 
tity of the firſt Order, if they be of the ſecond; and ſo 
in infinitum. Therefore, if the Loſſes of Velocity of a 
Body falling along a Curve be of the firſt Order, they will 


amount to a finite Quantity, in any finite Part of the 
Curve, Cc. See Curve, | | 
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per Cent. leſs. 'There are even ſome brought from China, 


gured, that is, adorn'd and work'd with divers Figures; tho 


one. Sometimes, inſtead of Satin, they make the Col, 
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The Nature of every Curve is | 
the Ratio of the Differences of 8 determind þ 
ſpondent Portions of the Axis; and the Eger to the ett. 
in general, may be conceiv'd as conſiſtin N urrez 
which is variable a thouſand ways. Now 8 this atio 
will be likewiſe that of two fimple Vel md b. ſame Ratio 
currence a Body will deſcribe any Curve. 45 Whoſe (on. 
e the Eſſence of all Curves in ly nd of conſe. 
ame thing as the Concourſe or Combination r is the 
ces, which taken two by two, may move ch = the For. 
Thus we have a moſt ſimple and general E ame Body, 

a quation of 7 
fible Curves, and all poflible Velocities. See C all pol. 

By means of this Equation, as ſoon as the t "4 fs 
locities of a Body are known, the Curve de imple Ve. 
is immediately 3 It is obſervable 17 from em 
Foot of this Equation, an uniform Velocity * at on the 
that always varies according to the Roots of th alen 
produce a Para bola, independent of the Angle hay Heightz, 
two projectile Forces that give the Yelocities : C 5 by th 
a Cannon Ball, ſhot either horizontally or obli 4 en 
Horizon, muſt always deſcribe a Parabola. The b. 0 "bes 
maticians, till then, had much ado to prove ther — nl 
Projections form'd Parabolas, as well as 2 0 my + 
PROIECTILE, and PAR ABGOL A. n 

To have ſome meaſure of Velocity, the Space is to he q; 
vided into as many equal Parts, as the Time is co ** 
to be divided into: For the quantity of Space FF 
to that Diviſion of Time, is the Meaſure of the 22 5 

For an Inſtance; Suppoſe the Moveable A, (Tab Wh 
nicks, Fig 4.5.) travel a Space of 80 Feet in 40 Seconds o 
Time; dividing 80 by 40, the Quotient 2 ſhews the 7 N 
city of the Moveable to be ſuch, as that it paſſes why 
Interval of two Feet in one Minute : The Velocity Fi, 
fore, is rightly expreſs'd by 22. that is, by 2. 

Suppole, again, another Moveable, B, which in 30 ge. 
conds of Time travels 90 Feet; the Index of its Celery 
will be 3. Wherefore, fince in each Caſe the meaſure af 
the Space is a Foot, which is ſuppoſed every where of the 
ſame length; and the meaſure of Time a Second, which 
is conceiv'd every where of the ſame Duration : the Indice; 
of the Velocities 2 and 3, are homogeneal : And therefore 
the Velocity of A is to the Velocity of B, as 2 to z. 

Hence, if the Space be = , and the Time =!, the 
Velocity may be exprels'd by /: 7 ; the Space being in a N. 
tio of the Time and the Velocity. See Moron, 

VELOM, a kind of Parchment, finer, evener, and whi 
ter than the common Parchment. See PAR cHMEVr. 

The Word is form'd from the French Velin, of the Latin 
Vitellinus, belonging to a Calf. | 

VELVET, a rich kind of Stuff, all Silk, cover'd on the 1 
outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft Shag; the other fide WM 
being a very ſtrong, cloſe Tiflue, or Web. | 

The Nap or Shag, call'd alſo the Yelveting, of this Stub, 
is form'd of part of the Threads of the Warp, which the 
Workman puts on a long narrow channel'd Ruler, or Nee. 
dle; and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſhut 
_ Tool along the Channel of the Needle, to the Ends 0: 
the Warp. 

'The a and beſt Manufactories of Velvet are in 
France : there are others in Taly, particularly at Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Genoa, and Lucca: others in Holland, ie 
up by the French Refugees; whereof that at Hacriciz 5 Bl 
the molt conſiderable : But they all come ſhort of the Bea m 
ty of thoſe of France; and accordingly are fold for 10 or 1) | 


but they are the worſt of all. | 
The Word Velvet is form'd of the French Velours, which 
e the ſame thing; and which comes from Vell, d 
thing cover'd with Hair. | 
There are Yelvers of various Kinds; as, Plain, that is 
uniform and ſmooth, without either Figures or Stripes: 1” 


the Ground be the ſame with the Figures; that is, the 10 Wy ti 
Surface velveted. See FiGuRED. | . 
Ramage, or branch'd Yelver, repreſenting long Rin 
Branches, Cc. on a Satin Ground, which is ſomctimes o io 
ſame Colour with the Velvet, but more uſually of a differen 
of Gold and Silver; whence the Denominations of Peloe!s 
with Gold ground, &c. ' 
Shorn Velvet, is that wherein the Threads that make _ mo 
Velveting, have been rang'd in the channell'd Ruler, but lo ny 
cut there. | = 1 
Strip'd Velvet, is that wherein there are Stripes of carer = 
Colours, running along the Warp; whether thoſe Stips? 
partly Velvet and partly Satin, or all velveted. 432 
Laſtly, Flower'd Velvet, is that wherein the Grou 8 
kind of Taffety, and the Figures Yelver. 1 dif 
Velvets are likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd, with regard to wer 4 
ferent Degrees of Strength and Goodneſs, into / 24 
four Threads, three Threads, two Threads, and à T od 


and finiſh 


/ 
- * 2 * 7 , 


od kaif: the firſt are thoſe where there ate cight Threads 
a 


Yelveting to each Tooth of the Reed; the ſe- 
of _ : ly fix, and the reſt four. 
old ,eneral, all Yelvets, both work'd and figur'd, ſhorn 


kt wr Silk, not raw; and are of the ſame breadth. 


VENA, VEIN, in Anatomy. See VEIN, 
VENA Cava. Cava. 
Vsxa Porta, &c. See SPorra, E9c. 


See PurLmonic. 


VENÆ Lattice. LAcrEAL. 
VENZE Lympbatice-& See yLymenarTiIC. 
VENE Præputii, &c. Pr =evT1uM, 
VENAL, or VeNnovs, among Anatomitts, ſomething that 
bears a Relation to a Vein. See VEIN. 


The Extremities of the Cava and Pulmonary Veins, where 
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VEN 


53 ſomething belonging to Venus. Ses 
ENus. | | 

A Venereal Perſon, is one addicted to Venery, or Venereal 
Pleaſures, | 

VENEREAL Diſeaſe, call'd alſo the Lues Venerea, French 
Diſeaſe, Foul Diſeaſe, French Pox, Great Por, &c. is a 
contagious Diſeaſe, contracted by ſome impure Humor, ge- 
nerally recciv'd in Coition ; and diſcovering it ſelf in Ulcers 
and Pains, about the Genital and other Parts, See Pox. 

It is generally ſaid to have made its firſt Appearance in 
Europe, in the Year 1493 ; tho othets will have it much 
older, and contend for its being known to the Antients, only 
under other Names, 

Mr. Becket, particularly, has attempted to ſhew, that it 
is the ſame with what among our Forefathers was call'd 
the Leproſy ; and which in many of our antient Zngl/b 
Writings, Charters, &c. is called Brenning, or Burning. 

In order to prove his Point, he has ſcarch'd the Records 
relating to the Stews antiently kept on the Bank/ide, South- 


they enter the Auricles of the Heart, are call'd Venous Si. N under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Mincheſter. 


1115s, See Cava, and PoTMOxaRx; ſce alſo HEART, 
C1RCULATION. 9, 

VzNAL, VENAL Is, is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with 
Money, or procur'd by Bribes. 

Thus, we ſay, YVenal Bards ; Courtezans and Flatterers 
are Venal ; Juſtice in Turks is Venal, it muſt be bought of 
he Baſhaws. 

: In England, there are ſeveral Offices in the Revenue, 
Policy, Cc. Venal: But this Venality of Offices is no where 
ſo conſiderable as in France, where all Offices of Judica- 
ture are m_— the King, and only municipal Officers are 
elective. See OFFICE. 

Offices in England are venal only by a kind of Connivance ; 
in F/ance it is a thing ſolemn, and authoriz'd. 

The Venality was firſt introduc'd by Louis XII. who, to 
clear thoſe immenſe Debts contracted by his Predeceſſor 
Charles VIII. without burdening his People with new Taxes, 
bethought voy to ſell the Offices; and, in reality, made 
a vaſt Sum thereby. | 

Francis I. made an advantage of the ſame Expedient to 
get Money, and fold his Poſts openly : Under the ſame King, 
it was only accounted a kind of Loan ; but that Loan was no 
more than a Name to diſguiſe a real Sale. The Parliament 
not being able to reliſh the Venality of Offices, always 
made the Buyer take an Oath that he did not buy his Poſt, 
either directly or indirectly; but there was a tacit Exception 
made, of Monies lent the King for being put into them. 
Ar length, the Parliament finding its oppotitions were in 
vain, and that the Traffick of Offices was publickly autho- 
| riz'd, aboliſh'd the Oath in 1597. | 
_ . is _ 2 = 2 Venalis, to be ſold. 

, in Law, the Perſon to whom any thing is 
| fold; in contradiſtinction to Vendor, or the Seller. , 
VENDITIONI Exponas, is a Writ Judicial, directed to 
| the Under-Sheriff ; commanding him to ſell Goods, which 
| he hath formerly, by Commandment, taken into his. Hands; 
lor the ſatisfying a Judgment given in the King's Court. 
{ VENEERING, or VANEERING, a kind of Marquetry, 
| or Inlaying ; whereby, ſeveral thin Slices, or Leaves of fine 
Woods of different kinds, are applied and faſten'd on a 
Ground of ſome common Wood. 

There are two Kinds of Inlaying ; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of Compart- 
| ments of different Woods ; the other requires a deal more 
| Art, and repreſents Flowers, Birds, and the like Figures. 

Ihe firſt Kind is what we properly call Veneeriug; the 
_ we have already deſcrib'd, under the Article Max- 

VETRY, | 

The Wood intended for Veneering, is firſt ſaw'd out into 
lices, or Leaves about a Line thick: In order to ſaw 'em, 
the Blocks or Planks are placed upright, in a kind of Sawing- 
— ; the Deſcription whereof may be ſeen under the Ar- 

RESS, __ 

Theſe Slices are afterwards cut into narrow Slips, and 
1 ion d divers ways, according to the Deng 8 

hen the Joints being carefully adjuſted, and the Pieces 
brought down to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral Planes 
for the Purpoſe : th 3 , : 

pole ; they are glu'd down on a Ground or 
Block of dry Wood, with good ſtrong Engliſh Glue. 
The Pieces thus jointed and glu'd, the Work, if ſmall, 
1 rin in - 77 10 large, ttis laid _ the Bench, cover'd 
a a y : 1 

ood, — 4 5 Thy roles or Line. ef 

and the other bears on the Bound. nn. 
en wa 7 is quite dry, they take it out of the Preſs, 
pers; ſome 3 . 88 — RE IG Ds 

ents, c. left by the 5 . 
ee ſufficiently ſcrap'd, the Work is poliſh'd with the 
Shay 9 c Sca- Dog, Wax, and a Bruſh and Poli ſher of 

84's : which is the laſt Preparation. See EBonisr, 


ee UTEWS, 

Among other Conſtitutions of theſe Stews, dated 1162, 
it was appointed, That no Stew-holder ſhoul keep any Mo- 
man that hath the perillous Infirmity of BURNING. And 
in another Vellom Manuſcript, now in the Cuſtody of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, dated 1430; it is again order'd, 7 hat 
0 Stew-holder keep no Woman within his Houſe that hath 
any Sickneſs of BxEnninc, but that ſhe be putte out, . 
the Peyne of making a Fine unto the Lord of a hundred 
Shillings. See BuRNiNne, and BRERNNINGE. 

To confirm this Account, Mr. Becket quotes a Deſcription 
of the Diſeaſe from a Manuſcript of Zohn Arden Eſq; Sur- 
geon to K. Richard II. and K. Henry IV. Arden defines 
the Diſeaſe called Benning, Incendium, to be, a certain 
inward Heat and Excoriation of the Urethra : which. De- 
finition, Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect Idea of what 
we now call a Clap; agreeable to the lateſt and molt exact 


anatomical Diſcoveties, and free of all the Errors of Plate- 


rus, Rondeletius, Bartholin, Wharton, and other later Wri- 
ters on this Diſeaſe. See Cray. 

As to the Leproſy being the ſame with this YVenereal 
Diſeaſe, it muſt be own'd, there arc a good many Symptoms 
in the one Diſcaſe, which quadrate well enough with thoſe 
in the other; but then the Symptoms in each are fo preca- 
rious, that a great deal of Streſs can't be laid hereon. See 
LEPROSY. | 

The common Tradition is, that the Venereal Diſeaſe firſt 
broke out in the French Army, when it lay encamp'd be- 
fore Naples; and that it was owing to ſome unwholeſom 
Food : On which account, the French call it the Neapolitan 
Diſeaſe ; and the Ttalians, the Mal Franceſe, 

But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe it to be the Ul- 
cer Fob complain'd of ſo grievoully : and accordingly, in a 
Miſſal printed at Yemice in 1542, there is a Maſs in honour 
of S. Fob, to be ſaid by thoſe recover'd of this Diſeaſe ; as 
being ſuppoſed to owe their Deliverance to his Interceſſion. 

But ihe Opinion which prevails moſt among the more 
knowing of our Phyſicians, is, that the Diſeaſe is of Indian 
Extraction; and that it was brought hither by the Spani- 
ards from the American Iſlands, where it was very common, 
before ever the Spaniards ſet footing there: Whence the 
Spaniards call it Sarva des Indias, or Las Buvas: notwith- 
ſtanding what Herrera ſays, that the Spaniards carry'd it 
to Mexico, inſtead of bringing it thence, | 

Liſter, and others, take it to have had its firſt Riſe from 

ſome of the Serpentine Kind ; either from a Bite thereof, 
or from ſome of their Fleſh taken as Food : This is pretty 
certain, that Men bitten or ſtung by Scorpions, are greatly 
eas'd by Coition ; but the Woman, Pliny aſſures us, re- 
ceives a deal of damage thereby: which is no ſlender Ar- 
gument, of the Diſeaſe's ariſing from ſome Perſon ſo yoi- 
ſon'd. 
He adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the Lues 
aroſe from ſome ſuch Cauſe; for upon any venomous bite, 
the Penis becomes vehemently extended; and the Patient 
being ſeiz d with a Saryria/7s, breaths nothing but Rage and 
Luſt : Nature, in effect, ſeeming to direct him to Coition 
for a Remedy. 5 

But what proves a Remedy to the wounded Perſon, proves 
a Diſeaſe to the Woman: And from Women thus infected, 
other Men, who have to do with 'em, become infected in 
their turns; and thus has the Diſeaſe been propagated. 

The firſt Symptoms generally ariſing after an Affair with 
an infected Perſon, are a Heat, Swelling, and Inflammation 
about the Penis or Vulva, with a hotneſs of Urine. 

The ſecond or third Day uſually brings on a Gonorrhæa, or 
Dripping, which denominates it a Clap; and which in a few 
Days more is follow'd by a Cordee. See GoxNoRRHÆA, 
and Cok DEE. 

Tho ſometimes there is no Gonorrhæa, or Clap; but the 
Poiſon rather makes its way thro' the Cutis to the Groin : and 

2 there 


EN . ' Ta} VEN 
there ariſes Bubos, with various malignant Puſtles jn all Parts Inqueſt come not at the Day of the Writ 
of the Body. See Bono. | 85 * * ſhall go an Habeas Corpus, and after that « Dig 

Sometimes, alſo, there happen callous Ulcers, call'd Shan- they come. 
kers, in the Scrotum and Perinæum; and ſometimes a can- VENIRE Facias tot Matronas. See VENTRI 00 
cerous and callous Ulcer between the Prepuce and Glans; VENISO N, or VENAISOx, the Fleſh of Bead 1? fiend, 
and in ſome the Teſticles ſwell, See SHANKER. or of Animals to be caught in the way of Gamin „ Came, 

Add to theſe, violent nocturnal Pains, Nodes, Heats in Hunting, Cc. as Deer, Hare, Cc. See Gays ® e. by 
the Palms of the Hands, and Scals of the Feet; and hence The Word is form'd of the Latin Venatio, Hunt; 
Fiſſures, Excoriations, Condylomata, c. about the Anus; HunTinG. ug. dee 
falling of the Hair; ruddy, yellow, or livid Spots, Hoarſe- Seaſts of VEnison. See BEASr. 
neſs, Relaxation and Erofion of the Uvula, Ulcer of the Pa- VENOM. See Poison. 
late, Ozæna, tingling of the Ears, Deafneſs, Blindneſs, Itch, The Terms Venom and Poiſon only differ from each 
Conſumption, &c. But tis rare all theſe Symptoms happen in this, that the latter is uſed where the noxious Matte _ 
to the ſame Perſon. | ken inwardly, as in Foods, Drinks, Oc. and the 3 r a ta- 

The Venereal Diſeaſe, Sydenham obſerves, is communi- it is applied outwardly, as in Stings, and Bites of 8c: 05 
cated by Copulation, Lactation, Handling, Saliva, Sweat, Scorpions, Vipers, Spiders, „ pets, 
the genital Mucus, and the Breath: And in whatever Part The Pike is faid to have a venomous Tooth. All v f 
it is receiv'd, it there diſcovers it ſelf firſt, When the In- 7207s Beaſts, in the general, have that Quality in a pr 55 
fection is receiv'd along with the Milk from the Nurſe, it degree, when bred in mountainous and dry Re = 
commonly ſhews it ſelf in Soreneſs and Ulcers of the Mouth. when in wet and marſhy Places; the Southern more Wh 
i The Method of Cure is various, according to the various the Northern; thoſe hungry and enraged, than others; 8 
if Symptoms and Stages: For the firſt Stage, vis. a Gonorrhea in Summer more than Winter. * 
| Virulenta, or Clap. See CL AP, and GONOR HA. VENOUS, Venaſus. See VENArL. 

Dr. Pitcairn's Method is this: After two or three Vomits, VEnovs Artery, Arteria VEnosA. See Axrary, Lux, 
he directs Mercurius Dulcis, for ſome Days, twice a-day ; CIRCULATION, c. She 
when the Mouth grows ſore, let alone the Mercury for three VENT, VENI. Hole, or Sprracle, a little Aperture, left 
or four Days, and purge every other Day. As the Mouth in the Tubes or Pipes of Fountains, to facilitate the Wing 
grows well again, repeat the uſe of Mercury; and thus al- eſcape ; or, on occaſion, to give them Air; as in fo 
ternately, till the Symptoms ceaſe. See MERcURx. Weather, Cc. for want of which they are apt to burſt, dre 

For a confirm'd Lues, Mercurial Salivation is generally FounTAIN. 3 
held the only effectual Cure: Tho Mercurial Frictions, 4 A Vent, taken in this Senſe, is the End of a Pipe, placed 
plied in ſuch Quantity, and at ſuch Intervals as not to raiſe erect, and reaching above ground; being uſually ſolder q to 


dq; then 
eſs, until 


a Salivation, is held by ſome to be not only eaſier and ſafer, the Elbows of the Pipes. 
but even more ſucceſsful, in this Diſeaſe, than Salivation it The Vents of large Pipes, are always as high as the gu- 
ſelf, See SALIVATION. erficies of the Reſervoir ; unleſs there be a Valve in them. 
Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſes to ſalivate immediately, The Word is form'd from the Latin Ventus, Wind. 
without any preliminary Evacuation, or Preparation of the VENT is alſo uſed for a little Hole, pierced in Veſſel; of 
Body at all. His Method is this; He preſcribes an Unguent Wine, Beer, Ec. that are in tap; and which admits Ait 
of zii of Avang. Porcin. Swines-feam, and Zi of Mercury. enough to make the Liquor run, but not ſo much as to cx 
With a third Part of this, he orders the Patient to anoint * and ſpoil it. 
his Arms and Legs, for three Nights ſucceſſively, with his VEnrT, again, is apply'd to the Covers in Wind Furnaces, 
own Hands; ſo as not to touch either the Arm-pits, the whereby the Air enters, which ſerves them for Bellows ; and 
Groin, or the Abdomen. After the third Unction, the Gums which are ftop'd with 8 or Slices, according to the 


[ uſually ſwell, and a Ptyaliſm comes on.— If it does not come degree of heat requir d; as in the Furnaces of Glaſs-Houſez, 4 
i in the time, he exhibits Turbith Mineral gr. viii. in Con- Eflayors, Sc. See BELLows, Furnaces, c. | CC 
ſerve of Red Roſes ; which occaſioning a Vomiting raiſes Laſtly, the Word VRN is uſed for a Pipe of Lead, or Pot: of 
the Ptyaliſm. And if, afterwards, the Sali vation abate, ere ter's Ware; one end whereof opens into the Cell of a Ne. A 
[ the Symptoms are quite diſappear'd, he orders it to be pro- ceſſary Houſe, and the other reaches to the Roof of the 
| moted with a freſh Doſe of Mercurius Dulcis. The Diet Houle; to give room for the corrupt fetid Air to exhale, H 
45 and other Regimen, to be the ſame as in a Catharſis. There are alſo Vents, or Apertures made in the Walls 
Lt VENERIS Oeſtrum, the Tranſport of Love, expreſſes the which ſuſtain Terraſſes, to furniſh Air, and give a Paſſage 
1 utmoſt Ecſtaſy of Deſire, or Enjoyment, in Coition. See for the Waters. th 
1 Os TRUM. | | This kind of Vent the Ttaliaus, and we from em, call a hi 
4 Some are of Opinion, that infectious Women are the Sarbacane. See BARBACANE. 
moſt apt to communicate the Poiſon, when they are thus VENTER, Helly, in Anatomy, a Cavity in the Body of = 
excited with Deſire 5 whereas, with Indifference, they may an Animal, containing Yiſtera, or other Organs, neceſſary ws 
admit the ſame Intercourſe without giving the Infection. for the Performance of divers Functions. See V1sctr4a, &c ; 
VENERIS Oeſtrum, in Anatomy, the ſame as CLITORIs. Phyficians divide the human Body into three Venters, Re. V 
VENERY, is uſed for the Act of Copulation, or Coition gions, or Cavities ; the firſt the Head, containing the Bran, 
of the two Sexes. See Col TIioN, and GENERATION. Sc. See HEAD. 0 
It takes its Name from Venus, the ſuppoſed Deity of the The ſecond the Breaſt, og Thorax, as far as the Dis FJ 
Paſſion of Love. | hragm ; containing the Organs of Reſpiration. See T HORA, 
VENERyY, is alſo the Art or Exerciſe of hunting wild The third, which is what we commonly call the Veni, th 
Beaſts ; which are alſo call'd Beaſts of Venery, and Beaſts or Belly, is that wherein the Inteſtines and the Organs of tit 
of Foreft. See HUN TIN d. Generation, and Digeſtion, are contain d; called by Anato- 
Such are the Hare, Hart, Hind, Boar, and Wolf. See miſts the Aldomen. See ABDOMEN. 3 L 
Br asTs. This laſt, call'd alſo the lower Venter, is ſubdivided into 
VENIA, among our antient Writers, denotes a kneeling, three Regions; the firſt and higheſt whereof, call'd the E. 
or low Proſtration on the Ground; uſed by Penitents. Wal. pigaſtric Region, reaches from the Cartilago Xiphoiges near ca 
ſingham, p. 196. Rege interim proſtrato in longa venia, to the Navel ; the ſecond, call'd the U7zb:lical, comprehends = 
6 Ds : + Jak the Space of three or four Fingers breadth, about the Na- 
F vel, containing the Reins and Loins; and the third, the 3 
VENIAL, a Term in the Romiſh Theology, applied to Hypogaſtric, which reaches to the Pudeuda, and is what ne 7 | 
ſlight Sins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain Pardon. See Sin. properly call the lower Venter: Hippocrates calls it 176 05 
In confeſſing to the Prieſt, People are not oblig'd to ac- See HyeoGasTRIC, EpiGASTRIC, Qc. ; ; P 
cuſe themſelves of all their Veuial Sins. Its two Sides are call'd Zia, the Flanks ; and its lone : s 
The thing that gives the greateſt Embarras to the Remiſh Extreme the Groin; in Latin Inguen, and in Greek , 
Caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh between Venial and Mortal Sins. VENTER, or Zelly, is alſo popularly us'd for the erte“ be. 
The Reformed reject this Diſtinction of Venial and Mortal Part of the lower Venter: In which Senſe, we ſay, tb N . 
Sins ; and maintain, that all Sins, how grievous ſoe ver, are vel is in the middle of the Venter, &c. 10 0 lar 
Venial; and all Sins, how light ſoever, are Mortal: And It is alſo uſed for the Ventricle, or Stomach ; becaue! Is * 
the Reaſon they urge, is, that all Sins, tho of their own Na- Part is encloſed in the Cavity thereof. Sce VENTRICLE : a 
ture Mortal, yet become veil, or pardonable, by virtue of In this Senſe it is, that 7ouas is ſaid in Scripture te har 4 
our Saviour's Paſſion, to all ſuch as fulfil the Conditions on been three Days in the Whale's Belly. ” * 
which it is offer'd in the Goſpel,  Laftly, Venter is alſo uſed for the Womb, or U!" 
To which the Romaniſis anſwer, that one of theſe Condi- Women: And hence the Writ De Ventre Inſpiciends 1 the 
tions is Confeſſion. See CoN Ess iON. Hence, alſo, in the Civil Law, we ſay, Tartils fey * 
VENIRE Facias, in Law, is a Judicial Writ, lying Ventrem, the Child follows the Belly; meaning, _ 15 out 
where two Parties plead, and come to Iflue : for then, Condition is either free or ſervile, according to that“ Pe; 


the Party Plaintiff, or Defendant, ſhall have this Writ di- Mother, See MAaRRIACR. 
rected to the Sheriff, to cauſe twelve Men of the ſame | 


Country to ſay the Truth upon the Iffue taken ; And if this They 


=] Ft 
I ſa 6 to ap int 4 Curator for 7 , Belly, with VznTuRINE, or A U 5 x 6 a6 5 1 
They * oſthumous hildren yet in the Mother's Womb. fineſt and ſlendereſt Gold Wire, aſa is 1 2 4 oy * 


THUMOUS. 5 See Gold WIRE. . 5 
115 regard to Princes, the Venter or Belly has been When reduced into Pouder, as fine as it can be clip'd, ot 
ſometimes crown'd, in form. filed, this Pouder may be firew'd on the firſt Layer of pure 


a, or Zelly of a Muſcle, is the fleſhy or body Part Varniſh, made uſe of in Japannin 4 1 
. 7 contradiſtin uiſh d from the two Tendons, its in order to lay any Art ac prank By 800 mh. e dry, 
Txtremes 3 one whereof is call d the Head, and the other VENUE, or Vexzw, in Law, a neighbouring or neat 
he Tail of the Muſcle. ” See MvscLs. : | Place. Locus quem vicini habitant. | 
VENTER Draconts, Dragon's 2 in Aſtronomy, the Thus, we ſay, Twelve of the Aſſize ought to be of the 
iddle of a Planet's Orbit ; or that art molt remote from ſame Yenow where the Demand is made. See As512s. 
2 Nodes, i. e. from the Dragon's-Head and Tail; being b And alſo return in every ſuch Pannel upon the Ve- 
'he Part which has the greateſt Latitude. See OxBir, and nire Facias, „ix ſufficient Hundreders, at the leaſt, if there 


| | be ſo many within the H h ire lies. Stat. 
N The Moon has five Degrees of Latitude, when in the 17 Hen. Vill. e einm 


Dragon's Belly, and is 90 Degrees diſtant from the Nodes. VENUS, in Aſtronomy, one of the inferior Planets z de- 


dee LATITUDE. : 1 | noted by the Character p. See Pranzy, 
Of theſe two Points, in each Orbit, that towards the Venus is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd by her brightneſs, which ex- 
South is alſo call'd the Southern Limit, and that towards ceeds that of all the other Planets, and which is ſo confide- 
the North, the Northern Eimit. See Liuirs. rable, that in a very dark Place ſhe rojects a ſenſible Sha- 
VenTER Equinus, or Horſe's Belly, * Chymiſts, is dow. Her Place is between the Earth and Mercury. 
2 Dunghil, wherein are encloſed certain Veſſels for particu- She conſtantly attends the Sun, and never departs from 
ar Operations to be perform'd by means of the gentle heat him above 47 Degrees : When ſhe goes before the Sun, that | 
thereof. See FIRE, and HE Ar. 5 is, riſes before him, ſhe is call'd Phoſphorus, or Lucifer a 
Vzur ER, in our Cuſtoms, is uſed for a Partition of the or the Morning Star; and when ſhe E lows im, that is, ' BY 
Effects of a Father and Mother, among Children born, or ſets after him, Heſþerns, or Veſper. See Pnosr hon us, Vas: Wil 
accruing from different Marriages. | ; PER, Oc. | Wil. 
This Partition is ſo order'd, as that a fingle Child of one The Semidiameter of Venns, is to that of the Earth, as 111 
Marriage, or Venter, takes as much as ſeveral of another 10 to 19 3 her Diſtance from the Sun is 2. of the Earth's W's 
Marriage, or Venter: In order to which, the Eſtate is di- diſtance from the Sun: her Excentricity 5 ; the Inclination i i. 
vided into ſo many Parts as there have been Venters, or of her Orbit TY 23', See INcLiINAT1oN, ExcEnTRICITY,Ec. WH 
Marriages. Fer periodical Courſe round the Sun, is perform'd in 224 1 
VenTER is alſo uſed for the Children whereof a Woman Days 1) Hours; and her Motion round her own Axis, in 100 | 
is deliver'd at one pregnancy. 23 Hours, See ban 10D, and REvOTLUuT ION. 5 | 1 
Thus, two Twins are ſaid to be of the ſame Venter. Her greateſt Diſtance from the Earth, according to Caſ- 1 
Many People take for a Fable what is related of the Coun- ini, is 38000 Semidiameters of the Earth; and her ſmall- 0 fs 
teſs of Holland, vis. that ſhe had 365 Children at one Ven- eſt 6000. See Dis ANR. 4 1 
ter, all living, and * : and yet the Story is very Her Parallax is 3 Minutes. See PAR ALL Ax. {Fi 
gra vely related by abundance of Authors ; and the Font or Venus, when view'd thro' a Teleſcope, is rarely ſcen to b 1 | 
Baſon is ſtill ſhewn in the Church where they were baptiz d; ſhine with a full Face, but has Phaſes juſt like Noe of the WY! 
with a kind of Monument of the Fact, thereon. See FoxTus. Moon; being now gibbous, now horned, c. and her illu- ; 10 j 
VENTIDUCTS, in Building, call'd by the Italians Ven- min'd Part conſtantly turn'd towards the Sun, 4. e. it looks — #' 
tidotti, and by the French Priſons des Vents, or Palais towards the Eaſt when Phoſphorus, and towards the Weſt 1 
4 Fole ; are Spiracles, or ſubterraneous Places, where freſh, when Heſperus. See PBRASES. | 15 Bo | 
cool Winds being kept, are made to communicate, by means De la Hire, in 1700, thro' a Teleſcope of 16 Feet, diſco- 1 
of Ducts, Funnels, or Vaults, with the Chambers or other ver'd Mountains in Venus; which he found to be larger than j! 
Apartments of a Houſe ; to cool them in ſultry Weather. thoſe in the Moon. See Moon. | , * 
| Theſe are much in uſe in ay, &c. See BurTDI do, And Caſſini and Campani, in the Years 1665 and 1666, | , 
Hovss, c. [2 | diſcover d Spots in her Face: from the Appearances of | p. | 
VENTOSITY, in Medicine. See FraruLENCY. which, he aſcertain'd her Motion round her Axis. See Syors. 1 
| VENTRE Iaſpiciendo, a Writ for the ſearch of a Woman Sometimes ſhe is ſeen in the Diſk of the Sun, in form of 
that ſays ſhe is with Child, and thereby holds Land from a dark, round Spot. See TRANS Ir. ; 
him that is otherwiſe next Heir at Law. In 1672, and 1686, Caffini, with a Teleſcope of 34 Feet, | i 
VENTRICLE, g. 4. Little Belly, in Anatomy, a Di- thought he ſaw a Satellite moving round this Planet, and y | 
minutive of Venter; ſignifying a Cavity ſmaller than what diſtant from it about 4 of Venus's Diameter. It had the 14 


we expreſs by a Venter; or rather, ſignifying a Diviſion of ſame Phaſes as Venus, but without any well defin'd Form; 
a Venter ; or ſome ſmaller Cavity, contain'd in a larger. See and its Diameter ſcarce exceeded 1 of that of Venus. 
VENTER. | Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable that this was a 
There are two Cavities in the Heart, adjoining to the Satellite ; and ſuppoſes the Reaſon why it is not uſually ſeen, | 
| Auricles ; and four in the Brain; call'd Yentricles ; which to be the unfitneſs of its Surface to reflect the Rays of the 4a 
ee explain'd under the Articles HEART, and BRAIiVvx. _. Sun's Light; as is the Caſe of the Spots in the Moon: of = 
The right Ventricle of the Heart, in relaxing, admits which, if the whole Diſk of the Moon were compos'd, he 
the Blood by the right Auricle from the Cava; and contrac- thinks, that the Planet could not be ſeen as far as to Veuus. 
ting, drives it out into the pulmonary Arteries : The /eft, See SarELLITE. 
receiving the Blood by the left Auricle, from the Lungs, The Phænomena of Venus, evidently ſhew the Falſity 
drives it out into the Horta. See Cava, AoR TA, and of the Prolemaic Syſtem : For that Syſtem ſuppoſes, that 
Luxcs ; ſee alſo SYSTOLE, DriAsTOLE, CIRCULATION, c. Venus's Orb, or Heaven, encloſes the Earth; palling be- 
VENTRICLE, or VENTRICUL US, by way of Eminence thus tween the Sun and Mercury. And yet all our Obſervations 
call d, is the ſame thing with the Stomach. See STomacn. agree, that Venus is ſometimes on this fide the Sun, and 
For the Action of the Ventricle in Vomiting, ſee Vouir- ſometimes on that; nor did ever any body ſee the Earth be- 
ING, | tween Venus and the Sun: which yet mult frequently hap- 
VENTRILOQUOUS, VznTz1Loquus, call'd alſo Gaſ- pen, if Venus revolved round the Earth in a Heaven below 
iriloquons, and Engaſtrimythus, a Term applied to Perſons the Sun. See SysTEM, EarTH, Sc. 
who form their Speech by drawing the Air into the Lungs; Venus, in Chymiſtry, is uſed for the Metal Copper. See 
ſo that the Voice proceeds out b the Thorax; and, to a Corp ER. : 
By-ſtander, ſeems to come from a diſtance. See Encas- lts Character is 2 ; which, ſay the Adepti, expreſſes it 


TRIMYTHVUS, E9C. to be Gold, only join'd with ſome corrofive and arſenical 
Such a Perſon we had lately in London, a Smith by Pro- Menſtruum; which removed, Copper would be Gold. See X 
feſſion, who had the Faculty in ſuch Perfection, that he'd Gor. 5 


maße his Voice appear, now, as if it came out of the Cel- Venus is univerſally allow'd, by the Chymiſts, Sc. to be 
ar, and the next Minute, as if in an upper Room ; and no one of the moſt powerful Medicines in Nature : Of this, is 
body preſent perceive that he ſpoke at all : Accordingly, he ſaid to have been compos'd the famous Burler's Stone, which 
3s frequently call'd a Perſon firſt up, then down Stairs; cured moſt Diſeaſes by oy licking it. — Of this is com- 
then out of doors, then this way, then that, without ſtirring pos'd that noble Remedy of Van Helmont, vis. the Sulphur 
rom his Seat, or appearing to ſpeak at all. of Vitriol, or Ens Vitrioli, fix'd by Calcination, and Coho- 
dandus, in his Ae loſſoſtomographia, mentions, that if bation. —— Of the Ens Vitrioli of Venus, is likewiſe com- 
. Mediaſtinum, which is naturally a ſingle Membrane, poſed Mr. Boyle's Arcanum, the Colcothar Vitrioli. See Vi- 
divided into two Parts, the Speech will ſeem to come TR10L, | 
out of the Breaſt ; ſo that the By-ſtanders will fancy the Tis certain, Copper is a moſt excellent Emetic, and a 
crlon poſſeſs d. See ENGASTRIMANDER. noble Antidote againſt Poiſons ; for it is no ſooner taken 
© Word is a Compound of Venter, and loguor, I ſpeak. than it exerts its force: whereas other Vomitories lie a 15 


VENTURIN E, in Natural Hiſtory, See ADVENTURINE. | FPfff | good 
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of Venus immediately vomits, See EukrIc. 


Hence, Syrups that have ſtood over-night in Copper vel 


ſels, create a vomiting. 


It is alſo an excellent Medicine in Chronical Caſes : 
Hence a famous Phyſician is recorded to have cur d Charles V. 


of a Dropſy by the Uſe of Copper. 


Venus 15 diſſoluble by all the Salts. known, both Acid, 
Alkaline, and Nitrous z nay, even by Water and Air, conſi- 


der'd as they contain Salt. See D1s80LvTION, SALT, Gc. 


"Tis from this common Reception of all Menſtruums, 
that Copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica, a com- 
mon Proſtitute: The others take the Denomination to have 
been occafion'd by its turning of a Sea-green Colour, when 


diſſolved by Acids. 


Mount of Venus, Mons VENERRISs, among Anatomiſts, 
is a little hairy Protuberance, in the middle of the Pubes 
of Women; occafion'd by the more than ordinary Collection pe 


of Fat under the Skin in that Place. See Punks. 


Among Chiromancers, the Mount of Venus is a little Emi - p 
nence in the Palm of the Hand, at the Root of one of the 


Fingers. 


ERB, in Grammar, a Word ſerving to expreſs what we 
affirm of any Subject, or attribute to it; as the Words 7s, 


underſtands, hears, believes, &c. See Wor. 


The Verb is thus called of the Latin Verbum, Word, by 
way of Eminence ; as being the principal Word of a Sen- 


tence. See SENTENCE. 


The common Definition given by Grammarians, is, that 
a Verb is a Word which betokens being, doing, or ſuffering. 


To conceive the Origin and Office of Yerbs, it may be 
obſerved, that the Judgment we make of any thing, as when 
I fay the Earth is round, neceſſarily includes three Terms. 


See TERM. ; 
The firſt, called the Subject, is the Thing we affirm of, 


oy Earth. See Suß Er. | 
he ſecond, called the Attribute, is the Thing affirm'd, 
e.g. round. See ATTRIBUTE. | 

The third, 7s, connects thoſe two Terms together, and 
expreſſes the Action of the Mind; affirming the Attribute 
of the Subject. This laſt is what we properly call the Verb, 
and which ſome of our later Grammarians, particularly the 
Port Royaliſts, chuſe to call by a more Sten Word, Af- 
Frmation. See AFFIRMATION. 

The Reaſon is, that its principal Uſe is to ſignify Afirma- 
tion; that is, to ſhew that the Diſcourſe wherein that Word 
is uſed, is the Diſcourſe of a Man, who does not only con- 
ceive Things, but judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. 

By this Circumſtance, a Verb is diſtinguiſh'd from 
Neuns which alſo ſignify an Affirmation, as affsrmans afrir- 
matio; thoſe only nity an Affirmation, as that, by a 
Reflection of the Mind, is render'd an Object of Thought: 
ſo, that they don't ſhew that the Perſon who uſes em as, 
but only that he conceives an Affirmation. 

Tho the principal Uſe of Verbs be to fignify Affirma- 
tion; they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other Motions of the 
Soul: as to deſire, pray, command, E9c. but this they only 
do by changing the Mood, or Inflexion ; which we ſhall con- 
ſider under the Article Moop. 

Here, we only confider the Verb in its primary Signfica- 
tion, which is that it has in the Iadicative Mood. 

On this Footing, the Verb ſhould have no other uſe, but 
to mark the Connection which we make in the Mind, be- 
tween the two Terms of a Propoſition ; but the Verb eſſe, 
zo be, is the only one that has retain'd this Simplicity : nor, 
7 ſtrictneſs, has this retain'd it, but in the third Perſon; as 
eſt, is. | 

In effect, Men being naturally inclin'd to ſhorten their Ex- 
preſſions, to the Affirmation they have almoſt always added 
other Significations, in the ſame Word : Thus, e. g. they 
add that of ſome Attribute, ſo as that two Words make a 
Propoſition ; as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives: where vivit 
includes both the Attribute and Affirmation ; it being the 
ſame thing to ſay Peter lives, as that Peter is living. And 
hence the great Variety of Verbs in every Language. 

For, had the People been contented to give the Verb its 
general Signification, without any additional Attribute, each 
Language would only have needed one Verb, viz. the Verb 
Subſtantive eſt, is. | 

Again, on ſome Occafions, they alſo ſuperadd the Subject 
of the Propoſition, as Sum homo, I'm a Man; or vivo, 1 
live : And hence the diverfity of Perſons in Verbs. See 
PERSON. 

Again, we alſo add to the Verb, a Relation to the Time 
with regard to which we affirm ; ſo that one ſingle Word, 
as cænaſti, Spies that I attribute to the Perſon I ſpeak, 
the Action of Supping, not for the preſent Time, but for 
the paſt : And hence the great diverſity of Tenſes in moſt 
Verbs. See TENS. 

The diverfity of theſe Significations, or Additions in the 
ſame Word, has perplex'd and deceiv'd many of our beſt 
Authors in the Nature of a Verb; and led em to conſider it, 
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good while in the Stomach : But one fingle Grain of Ruſt 


rent Qualities to be confider'd under; in vir 


VER 
not according to what is eflential to ; . 
but — to ſome of its aceldunien) 2 '* 10 affen 

Thus, Ariſtorle, taking up with the ching of” : 
tional Significations, defines Verb to be Vox of thoſe 
tempore; a Word fignifying ſomething with SEnifican cum 

thers, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond Rel = 

Vox flexilis cum tempore & perſona ; a W I define i 
divers Inflexions, in reſpect of Time and Perſ aig of 

Others, taking up with the firſt of the addit 
cations, which is that of the Attribute, and conan. Sipnif 
the Attributes Men ordinarily add to the Ag adering that 
Actions and Paſſions ; have ſuppoſed the Eg: mation, were 
to conſiſt in fignifying Actions, or Paſſions ae of a Vers 
Laſtly, Scaliger imagin'd he had made a reat Di 
in his Book of the N of the Latin 75 t Diſcore 
ing, that the Diſtinction o Things into „ i ſay. 
Fluentes, into what remain, and what paſs awa 17 

r Source of the Diſtinction between Nouns * 0 pro 
1 firſt being to ſignify what remains, and the "dt 2 
alles, at 

But from what we have ſaid, 'tis e ; 
theſe Definitions are all falſe; and char fle perceive that 

nition is, Yox ſigniicans Afirmationem: This Ker Def. 

cludes all that is eſſential to the Verb; but if egen 1 

likewiſe include its rincipal Accidents, one might N 

Vox ſignificans Affermationem, cum de tgnatione Þ os 

Numeri, & Temporis ; a Word which fignifies an Ache, 

tion, with a Deſignation of Perſon, Number, and I ra 

which is what properly agrees to the Verb Subſtantive 5 

For as to other Verbs, confider'd as becoming diere 
the union of certain Attributes, one may define em thus . _ 

ſignificans Affirmationem alicujus atiributi, cum defionati a 
Perſonæ, Numeri, & Temporis ; a Word which ex iſ; : 
the Affirmation of ſome Attribute, with a Defignation ir 
—_ Number, and N 

Ver are variouſly divided; with reſpect to t 
they arè divided . Active, "Paſſive, . = er 
ſpect to their Inflexions, into Regular, and Irregular ; Pe. 

ſonal, and [nperſonal ; Auxiliary, Subſtantive, &c. a 

VER Active, is a Verb which expreſſes an AQion that 
falls on another Subject, or Object. See Acrivxz. 

Such are I love, I work, &c. which ſignify the Adion of 
2 Working, c. 

Of theſe, Grammarians make two Kinds; the one call'd 
Tranſitive, and the other intranſitive, or reciprocal. Se 
Tz ansrTivE, Sc. | 

VꝝRB Paſſzve, is that which expreſſes a Paſſion ; or which 
receives the Action of ſome Agent; and which is conjugated 

in the modern Tongues with the Auxiliary Verb I an, je 
ſuis, jo ſo, &c. See AUXILIARY. 

Some don't allow of any Verbs Pa ſſive in theſe Langua- 
es: The Reaſon is, that what we call paſſive, is — 
ut the Participle of the Verb, join'd with the Auxiliary 

Verb zo be ; whereas the Verbs Pa ſſive of the Latin, &. 
have their particular Terminations. See Pass1vs. 

Vers Neuter, is that which fignifies an Action that has 
no particular Object whereon to fall; but which of it {elf 
takes up the whole Idea of the Action: as, I ſleep, thu 
yawn'ſt, he ſnores, ve walk, you run, they ſtand. 

The Latins call em Neuters, by reaſon they are neither 
Active nor Paflive ; tho they have the Force and Signifct- 
cation of both: as [ 3 ſignifies as much as I am lar. 
guiſhing ; I obey, as much as I exerciſe Obedience, &t. 
only that they have no Regimen to particularize this Sign 
fication. | | 

Of theſe Verbs there are ſome which form their Parts by 
the Auxiliary Verb 10 have; as, ¶ have ſlept, you have ru: 

Theſe, Grammarians call Neuters Active. 

Others there are, which form their compound Parts by 
the Auxiliary 20 be ; as, fo come, 10 arrive, &c. for we fi, 

5 am come, not I come, &c. Theſe are call'd Neuters Pdf 
ve. 
Vzrs Subſtantive, is that which expreſſes the Being, ® 
Subſtance which the Mind forms to it ſelf, or ſuppoſes in the 
Object; whether it be there, or not: as, I am, lou an 
See SUBSTANTIVE. | ET. | 

Auxiliary, or Helping VxR B, are thoſe which ſerte i, 
conjugating Active and Paſſive Verbs: ſuch are, I am, 
have, &c. See AuxiLIARx. : 

The Abbot e Dangean diſtinguiſhes all Verbs inte rn 
general Kinds; Auxiliary Verbs, and Verbs which ma p 
uſe of Auxiliaries. 2 

This Diſtinction ſome may tax as not very juſt; in reg? 
Auxiliary Verbs ſometimes make uſe of Auxiliaries ther 
ſelves ; but this does not deſtroy the Diviſion: it only ff. 
that the Auxiliary Verb has two Formalities, or tWwo | 

tue where 
of, it conſtitutes, as it were, two Vers. 0 

The Verbs which make uſe of Auxiliaries, he divides 
Active, Neuter, and Pronominal. 5 

Verbs Neuter he diſtinguiſhes into Neuters An i, 
Neuters Paſſive. Pronominals he diſtinguiſhes into I Ret 


Ak 


VER > 
i Neutrized, and Paſſroved.But ſeveral of theſe 
karge, to the French Language. 15 
_ ; in the Engliſb, and moſt modern Tongues, do not 
e their Endings, as in Latin, to denote the ſeveral 
change Modes, &c. of their being, doing, or ſuffering ; 
> 45 lieu thereof, make uſe of Auxiliaries ; as, have, am, 
— 40, will, ſhall, may, can, &c. : 
pon VERBS, are thoſe which are conjugated after 
one Manner, Rule, or Analogy, See Conguearion. 
[rregular, or Anomalous VxRRSs, are thoſe which have 
omerhing ſingular in the Terminations, or Formations of 


Formation of the Preter Tenſe, and Paſſive Participle. 


ickneſs of our Pronunciation, by changing the Conſo- 
9 foes t; the Vowel e, in the regular End 


u. | 
wy" a Verbal Contract, is that made merely by Word of 


Mouth; in oppoſition to that made in Writing. See Cox- 


ACT, ©C. 

"VERBERATION, Smiting, in Phyſicks, a Term uſed 
to expreſs the Cauſe of Sound, which ariſes from a Verbera- 
tion of the Air, when firuck, in divers manners, by the 
ſeveral Parts of the ſonorous Body firſt put into a vibratory 
Motion, See SouND. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Yerbero, I ſmite. 

VERDEGREASE, Vzxr-Dpz-Garis, a kind of Ruſt of 
Copper, of great uſe among Painters, for a green Colour. 
See CoLouR, 

Verdegreaſe is prepar'd from Copper Plates, and Huſks of 
Grapes well ſaturated with Wine, put up in earthen Pots; 
| and ranged, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, that is, firſt Huſks, then 
Copper; and ſo alternately. 

When the Pots are fill'd, they are ſet in the Cellar ; 
whence, after ſome time, they are taken out, to gather the 
Verdegreaſe, which is a green Ruſt, covering the Plates all 
over. See RusT, and Cop p ER. | 

Some talk of Yerdegreaſe made with Vinegar, and other 
corroſive Salts z but tis a Miſtake : the beſt Wine being no- 
thing too good for the purpoſe. 

Accordingly, the greateſt Part of the Yerdegreaſe con- 
ſum' d in Europe, is made in Languedoc, of the Wines of 
| that Country; and is exported in Cakes, about 25 Pounds 
weight each. : | 

here is but very little quite pure : To be good, it muſt 
N very dry, of a deep green, and pretty clear of white 
| Spots, | | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Viride eris : Tis al- 
ſo called Ærugo. Others call it the Flower, and others the 
Vitriolic Salt of Copper; tho, in reality, it be the proper 
Subſtance thereof. See VI RIOT. 

The Apothecaries uſe to diſſolve Verdegreaſe in diſtilld 
Vinegar, and then filtrate, and evaporate it in the Cellar; 
upon which it ſhoots into Cryſtals. Theſe Cryſtals are uſed 
among Chirurgeons, c. to eat off the fungous Fleſh, 
| The Painters alſo uſe it for a green Colour; eſpecially in 
| Works of Miniature. See GREEN, Oc. 

VERDERER, or VER DEROR, a Judicial Officer of the 
King's Foreſt, whoſe Buſineſs is to look to the Vert, and 
| ſee it well maintain'd. See VERr. 

He is ſworn to keep the Aſſizes of the Foreſt ; as alſo to 
"ew, receive, and enroll the Attachments and Preſentments 
„all manner of Treſpaſſes, relating to Vert and Veniſon 

therein, See FokkS r. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Viridarius, which 
Ulpian uſes in the ſame Signification. 

VERDE TER. See VERDI TER. 


VERDICT, is the Anſwer of the Jury, made upon any 


Cauſe, Civil or Criminal, committed by the Court to their 
xamination, See Juv, 

| Lis called Veraict, for Vere dictum, q. d. dictum veri- 
atis, the DiQate of Truth. 
A Verdif is either General, or Special. 

General VRR vic, is that which is brought into the 
2 like general Terms as the general Ifſue : As in Ac- 
4 ms Diſſeiſin, the Defendant pleadeth, No Wrong, no 
| re > Then the Iſſue is general, whether the Fact be 
Þ "0g, Or not: which being committed to the Jury, they, 

pon Confideration of the E vidence, come in and ſay, either 
| 4 © Plaintiff, That it is a wrong Diſſeiſin; or for the 
endant, That it is no Wrong, no Diſſeiſin. 
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A Special Vac r, is, when they ſay at large, that ſucli 
and ſuch a Thing they found to be done by the De- 
fendant or Tenant; declaring the Courſe of the Fact, as in 
their Opinion it is roved ; and as to the Law; upon the 
Fact, praying the Jad ment of the Court, 

is Special Verdict, if it contain any ample Declaration 
of the Cauſe from the beginning to the end, is allo called 
a Verdict at large. £ X 

Tem utimur quod Balivi & Coronatores Burgi noſtri uſi 
fuerint & adhuc utuntur recipere Veredictum duodecim Ju- 
ratorum ex quacunque Cauſa, infra Burgum Noſtrum pre- 
dictum, ſeu ejus Libertatem emergenti, * contingenti, Se- 
neſchalli eſentia, nullo modo eæpectata. MS. Cod. & Stat. 
—_ Vill. 4e Mountgoner. See Juror. 

VERDITER, VEADRTER, or Vzrpirure, a Drug, 
uſed by the Painters, Oc. for a green Colour. See GuREN. 

- Veraiter is, properly, a native Mineral Subſtance, of a 
ſtony Conſiſtence, and a blue Colour; but ſpangled with lit- 
tle ſhining Points like Gems; brought from the Mountains 
of Hungary and Moravia, called alſo Lapis Armenius. 

Of this, well ground, and cleans'd by Lotion, ſhould be 
made the Painter's green called Yerditer. See Corous. 

But this Stone is very rare; and the Verditer uſed, is not 
a native but a factitious Subſtance : the proper way of 
preparing it, we are told, is by caſting Wine or Water up- 
on new Copper, juſt as it comes red hot out of the Fur- 
nace, and catching the Steams which riſe from it upon 
Cooper Plates. Others ſay, *tis prepar'd by diſſolving 

er Plates in Wine; much after the manner of Verdegreaſe. 

ut the Method in practiſe among us, is as follows: 

Into an hundred Pounds weight of Whiting, the Refiners 
p_ their Copper Water, and tir them together, every Day 
or ſome Hours, till the Water grows pale : Then they pour 
that away, and ſet it by for farther uſe; and pour on more 
of the green Water, and ſo till the Yerditer be made: which 
being taken out, is laid on large pieces of Chalk in the Sun, 
till it be dry, for the Market. 

The Water mention'd to be pour'd off from the Verditer, 
(which remains at the bottom of a Tub) is put into a Cop- 
per, and boil'd till it come to the thickneſs of Water-Gruel: 
now, confiſting principally of Salt-petre reduced, moſt of the 
Spirit of Vitriol being gone with the Copper into the Verdi- 
ter; and a Diſh full of this being put into the other Materials 
for Aqua fortis; is re- diſtill'd, and makes what they call a 


double Water, which is near twice as good as that made 


without it. 
VERDOY, in Heraldry, is applied to a Bordure of a 


Coat of Arms ; charg'd with any Kinds, or Parts of Flowers, 


Fruits, Seeds, Plants, £9c. 
VERDURE, the Quality of Greenneſs. See GREEN. 
The Word is French, form'd of Vera, green. 
VERGE, a Rod, Switch, or Yard ; particularly a Stick 
or Wand, which Perſons are admitted Tenants by holding in 


their Hands, and ſwearing Fealty to the Lord of the Manor. 


See INvESTITURE. 
On this account, they are call'd Tenants by the Verge. 
See TENANr. | | 

Among Floriſts, a ented Verge, is a jagged edge or out- 
fide of a Leaf. 

VERGE is alſo the Compaſs or Extent of the King's 
Court; within which is bounded the Juriſdiction of the 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold, and of the Coroner 
of the King's Houſe. See Couxr, Hovsnorp, E9c. 

It is thus call'd, from the Verge, or Staff which the Mar- 
ſhal bears. 

The Lord Steward, by virtue of his Office, without any 
Commiſſion, judges of all Tranſgreſſions, as Treaſons, Mur- 


ders, Felonies, Bloodſhed, &c. committed in the Court, or 


within the Verge thereof; which extends every way the 
Space of twelve Miles from the chief Tunnel of the Court 3 
only London by Charter exempted. See Lord STEwarD. 

This was antiently called Pax Regis, or the King's Peace. 
See PEACE. | | | 

Court of VEROR, is a Court or Tribunal, in manner of a 
King's-Bench ; which takes cognizance of all Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors committed within the Verge. 

It is held in the Compting-Houſe, by the Lord Steward, 
as Judge thereof, aſſiſted by other Officers of the Houſhold 
as, the Treaſurer, Comptroller, Cofferer, Clerks of the 
Green-Cloth, &c. See Garen-Cloth, &c. 

VercE of Land. See IAA D Land. 

VERGERS, call'd by Bratton, &c. Vergatores Servien- 
tes, are Officers who carry white Wands before the Juſtices 
of either Bench; by others call'd Porters of the Verge. 
See Por TER. 

VERGERs of Cathedral or Collegiate Churches, are inferior 
Officers, who go before the Biſhop, Dean, c. with a Verge, 
or Rod tip'd with Silver. 

VERGILLE, Conſtellations, whoſe appearance denote 
the Approach of the Spring, See SyrING, | 
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| Nerves, wounding the Solids, Oc. 


like Gourd-Seeds. 


together: but in various Pieces; ſome two, three, four, fix, 


ver'd: But Dr. Tyſen abundantly evinces the contrary. VERMIVOROUS Animals, are 
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According to the Poets, they were the Daughters of At. It is chiefly uſed in Soupes and Pottages to 5 
las; and by the Greeks 2 Pleiades : but the Ro- 3 3 Pe. © to Proyole Ve. 
mans named them Yergilie. See Px. n Abs. The Word, in the original Halian, nifies /, 
. VERIFICATION, the Act of proving, or making a They alſo call it Tagliarini, and Millefanti,, * Worm. 
thing good. * 36 ei, be TR , e 4 RMICULAR, an Epithet given do any thi 
In the French Law, Verifying is uſed for the recording bears a relation, or reſemblance to Worms Vermic ing that 
of the King's Edicts and Decrees by the Parliament. p Anatomiſts particularly *pply it to the Motion of = 
VERISIMILITUDE. See Propasbiriry. of tines, and certain Muſcles the Body. See Iurzer e Inteſ. 
VER] UICE, a Juice or Liquor, drawn from four Grapes, The Vermicular, or Periitaltic Motion of the Integ, Ce. 
or Apples, unfit for Wine, or Cyder ; or from ſweet ones, perform'd by the Contraction of the Fibres thereof & ue i 
while yet acid, and unripe. See CypaR. „ vin . e as the Antiperiſtaltick Motion is by ove, 
Its chief uſe is in Sauces, Ragouts, c. tho it is alſo an traction from below, upwards. See PzRISsTAT rie i Cn. 
Ingredient in ſome Medicinal Compoſitions ; and is uſed by The Contraction happening in the Periſtaltic 10 
the Wax Chandlers to purify their Wax. bs | Others call the Vermicular Motion, as reſemblin * 
| It has its Name from a large Grape, call'd Verjus, or tion of Worms, does not affect all the Parts of the "ay 
Bourdelas ; which is ſaid never to grow perfectly ripe ; or tines at once; but one part after another. itel- 
rather, which in its utmoſt Maturity is too auſtere and four VazrmicuLas' Work, Opus Vermiculatum, in Sculpture 


to be us'd in Wine; whence it is commonly turn'd into Ver- a fort of Ornaments uſed in Ruſtick Work; confiſting of 


juice. $44 Frets, or Knobs, cut with Points, repreſenting, in ſome { 

There is alſo a tolerable Verjuice made of Crabs, gather'd, the Tracks made by Worms. See — | Y 
laid in a heap to ſweat, the Stalks, Oc. ſeparated, then VERMIFORMIS, in Anatomy, a Term applied to var 
ſtamp'd or ground, and the Crab-maſh put in a hair Bag; ous Parts in the human Body; bearing ſome re emblance 
the Juice ſqueez d out in a Preſs, barrell'd up cloſe, and ſet Worms. | 0 
in a warm Place to work for ten or twelve Days. Bauch are the Proceſſus, or Apophyſes Vermiformes , wi;ch 

VERMEs, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe popularly call'd Forms; are the two Extremities of the Cerebellum, — near th 
ariſing from ſome of thoſe Reptiles being 11 and fourth Ventricle. See CEREBZLILuun. 5 
growing in the Body: whence, frequently, dire Symptoms VERMIFORMES Muſculi, are the four Muſcles in each 
proceed. See Wo Rus. HFland and Foot, which bring the Fingers and Toes towards 

The ordinary Place of the Worms is the Inteſtines : Tho the Thumbs and great Toes ; call'd alſo Lumbricales, dee 
there is ſcarce any Part of the Body but is ſometimes infec- LVAERICALES. 
ted with em: For befides the Vermes Inteſtinales, there VERMIFUGUS. See Worm-Pornger. 
are Dentales, Gingivales, Pulmonarii, Cardiaci, Sanguina- - VERMILION, a very bright, beautiful, red Colour: in 
rii, Urinarii, Cutaneous, Umbilicales, Worms in the Liver, great eſteem among the Antients, under the Denomination 
the Saliva, c. 1 | e ztic Minium. See Rxv, and Corovus. 

They are all ingender'd from the Eggs of ſome Inſect, de- There are two Kinds of it; the one Natural, the other 
pofired in ſomething that is taken into the Body by way of Factitious. | | 
Food, or ſome other way. 11 F | The Natural is found in ſome Silver Mines, in form of 

There are three Species of Worms, moſt frequent in the ruddy Sand; which they prepare, and purify by ſeveral Lo- 
human Body: The Teretes, or round and long, moſtly tions and Coctions. | 
found in the Duodenum; the Latus, or flat, call'd Tania; The Artificial is made of Mineral Cinnabar, ground uy 
and the round and ſhort, found in the Rectum, and call'd with Aqua vitæ and Urine, and afterwards dry'd. 
Aſcarides. See As cARIDES, &c. - 135 They alſo make it of Lead burnt and waſn'd; or of Ce. 
Sometimes, indeed, there are anomalous Worms expell'd; rufle, prepared by Fire: But this is not properly denomina- 
as horned, hairy, four-footed, two-headed, c. ted Vermilion, but red Lead. See Lzad. 

The Symptoms of the Diſeaſe are, Vomiting, Head-ach, is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the real Mininm 
Heart-burn, Sighing, Swooning, feeble Pulſe, heavy Sleep, of the Antients ; and accordingly, the Apothecaries and 
Deliria, Squinancy, Pleuriſy, canine Hunger, and innumera- Painters ſtill give it the Name, to enhance the Price, See 
ble others; occaſion'd by the Animal's ſucking, moving, vel- Minium. 
licating, gnawing, conſuming the Chyle ; irritating the The antient Greek and Zatin Authors, have given us 

| ſtrange fabulous Accounts of this Minium; and ſeveral of 

As to the Latus, beſide the other common Symptoms, the Moderns have adopted their Dreams: T heophraſtus at. 
thoſe affected with this have one peculiar to em; which tributes the firſt Invention of making it to Callias the Allr. 
is, that with their Stools they diſcharge ſeveral little Bodies, ian; who hit upon it, in endeavouring to draw Gold by 

| | | | Fire out of a re1 Sand found in the Silver Mines, in the 

Dr. Jun, in the Philoſophical Trauſactious, No 146. Year of Rome 249: But Vitruvius ſays, it was diſcover d in 

ives a curious account of the flat Worm, or Lumbricus la- the Cilbian Fields; where it was drawn from a red Stone, 
us ; call'd by Hippocrates Tawie, and in Engliſh, ordinarily, call'd by the Greeks Anthrax. | 
the Tafe-WWorm, or Fointed Norm. We have two Kinds of Yermilion from Holland ; the one 

This Worm is always firgle : It lies variouſly convoluted ; of a deep red, the other 2755 : But 'tis the ſame Stuff at 
being ſometimes as long as all the Guts, and ſometimes vaſt- bottom; the difference of Colour only proceeding from the 
ly exceeds that length. | Cinnabar's being more or leſs ground: when fine ground, the 

Olans Vorrichius aſſures us, a Patient of his, in a Year's Vermilion is pale; and this is prefer'd to the coarſer and 
time, voided 800 Foot of this ſort of Worm, tho he had redder. | ; 
not yet met with the Head: in voiding, the Patient always It is of conſiderable uſe among the Painters in Oil, and 

erceiv'd it to break off. Miniature; and likewiſe among the Ladies, as a Fc, et 

Dr. Tyſon parallels this Caſe with that of a Patient of his, Paint, to heighten the Complexion of ſuch as are too pal 
who voided vail Quantities of this Worm, for ſeveral Years See PainTiNG, MiniaTturE, Ec. 
Among the Antients, the Images of the Gods were pin 
or more Yards long: But all put together, he ſays, would ted with Vermilion on the Feaſt-Days ; and their (eneras 
much exceed the length of that of Sorrichius. on the Days of Triumph. See CINNABAR. 

The Joints in this Worm are very numerous: In one of - Vermilion is ſometimes allo, tho improperly, uſed for oo 
24 Foot long, Dr. Tyſo2 number'd 507 Joints. Above the ve otherwiſe call Kermes, or Scarlet Grain. See 8 
middle of the Edges of each Joint, he obſerv'd a protube- VERMINATION, the Act of breeding of Worms 3" 
rant Orifice.— Thoſe Orifices he takes for ſo many Months ; other Vermine ; particularly Bots in Cattel. 
the beſt Microſcopes diſcovering no Mouth in the Head. VERMINATION, is ſometimes alſo uſed amon Phyſictans 

The Worm is frequent enough in moſt Kinds of Animals; for a ſort of Tormina Ventris, or wringing o the Guts; 
as Dogs, Oxen, Crabs, Herrings, Pikes, Oc. wherein the Patient is affected, as if Worms were gnawinz 

Some Authors aſſert, that it is not one, but many Worms his Inteſtines. See GRIP ES. —_—_— 
link'd together, and included in a Spolium of the Inteſftines; VERMINE, a collective Name, including all Kin 0 5 
and that this Spolinm is not animated, but receives its Senſe little Animals, or Inſe&s, which are hurtful or trouble bs 
and Motion from Vermiculi, or Cucurbitini incloſed in it. to Men, Beaſts, Fruits, Sc. as Lice, Fleas, Bugs, Oy 
This, Gabucinns, de Lumb. Com. ſays, he has plainly diſco- lars, Ants, Flies, &c. See InszcT, Wok, BLlenr, &. 

ſuch as feed upon 

VERMICELLI, or VERMICETTx, is, properly, a kind Worms. See ANIMAL. 3 
of Meſs, prepar'd of Flower, Cheeſe, the Volks of Eggs, VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that 1 pecu 
Sugar, and Saffron ; and reduc'd into little long Pieces, or to ſome one Country. : 3 
Threads, like Worms, by forcing it with a Piſton thro' a Whence, Diſeaſes which reign moſt in any pantical 
number of little Holes in the end of a Pipe made for the tion, Province, or Diſtrict, are called Vernacular 2 


purpoſe See DIi8EASE. Taran n &, 


It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is in great vogue. Such are the Plica Polonica, Scorbutus, 
In effect, 'tis the great regale of the Tralians. Other Na- See Prica, ScoRBuTvs, TARANTISsM, Ec. 
tions are hardly brought into the Taſte of it. VERNAL 


VER 


fe Fermal Leaves, are thoſe Leaves of Plants whic 


in the Spring, Cc. Sce Lzaves. ' 7 
22 Signs, Ms choſe which the Sun is in during the 
ts Seaſon, vis. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. See $16ns. 

VERNAL Equinox, is that which happens when the Sun 
i aſcending from the Equator towards the North Pole. See 
FU RONICA, a Term abbreviated from Vericonica, of 
ferticon, q. d. tie Tnage; and applied to Portraits or Re- 

"ſentations of the Face of our Saviour on Handkerchiefs. 
j Taronica's are Imitations of that celebrated Original one, 

:eſery'd with great Veneration at St. Peter's in Rome; 
and imagin'd by ſome to be the Handkerchief laid over our 
6aviour's Face in the Sepulchre. 5 

The firſt mention we find of that celebrated Relick, is in 
a Ceremonial compiled in 1143, dedicated to Pope Celeſtin, 
by Benedict a Canon of St. Peter's : But there is no men- 
rl made of the Time when it was brought to Rome. A 
Feaſt is kept in honour thereof in moſt Churches, on the 
Tueſday in uinguageſima Week. i 

It is to be obſerv'd, that the Name Veronica is only given 
to ſuch Handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Saviour 
than his Face: For ſuch as repreſent his whole Body, as that 
of Beſancon, which ſhews his Fore-part at length, and that 
of Turin, which repreſents both his fore and hind Part, as 
having cover'd him all over; were never call'd by this Name. 

The Painters ſometimes make the Yeronica to be held up 
by an Angel, but moſt commonly by a Woman ; which Wo- 
man the common People imagine to be a Saint, call'd Saint 
Veronica. 

On this Principle, ſome People, towards the Cloſe of the 
IXth Century, began to fancy there might have been a Wo- 
man of that Name in Zeruſalem, who had preſented her 
Handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to wipe 
his Face withal, beſmear'd, as it was, with Sweat and 
Blood; and that the Picture of his Face had been miracu- 
Jouſly impreſs d thereon. | 
This was no ſooner imagin'd by ſome, than it was be- 
liev'd by others: And accordingly, we find by the Travels 
of Bernard de Bredemback Dean of Mentz, to the Holy 
Land in 1483, printed in 1502, that it was not long ere her 
very Houſe was found out. 

From that time the Fiction gain'd ground, and became a 
current Legend. 

It was at length added, that this ſame Woman, S. Ve- 
ronica, was the Woman troubled with the Flux of Blood in 
the Goſpel : and accordingly, ſhe was ſoon join'd with S. 
Facrins, and invok'd together with him againſt the Hemor- 
| rhoids.—And hence the Eſtabliſhment of Feaſts in honour 
| of 8. Veronica, in the Churches dedicated to S. Fiacrins. 

In ſome of theſe Churches, particularly at S. Giles's in 
Valenciennes, this Saint is commonly call'd S. Venice, by 
Abreviation from the Genitive YVeronice : And the Women 
have a Cuſtom at certain times of the Year, to hang linen 
Swathes, wherewith they had girt themſelves for nine Days, 
near her Statue.—And *tis thence, or rather, from our Sa- 
viour's Picture expreſs'd on the linen Handkerchief, that the 
Milleners have taken S. Veronica, or, as they call her, 8. 
Veniſſe, or 8. Venecia, or Veniſa, for their tutelary Saint. 

VERRUCA, in Medicine. See Warr. 

Hence, Verrucous is applied to any Excreſcencies which 
have a reſemblance to Warts. 

VERRY, in Heraldry. See VAIRx. 

VERSE, in Poetry, a Line, or Part of a Diſcourſe, con- 
liſting of a certain Number of long and ſhort Syllables, 


which run with an —_— Cadence; the like being rei 


terated in the Proceſs of the Piece. See PoxTRx. 

| This Repetition, according to F. Boſſy, is neceſſary to 

diſtinguiſn the Notion of Verſe from that of Proſe : for in 

Proſe, as well as Verſe, each Period and Member are Parts 

ot Diſcourſe, confiſting of a certain Number of long and 
ort Syllables; only, Proſe is continually diverſifying its 
aire; and Cadences ; and Verſe repeats em. See 

OSE, 

This Repetition of the Poets, appears even in the manner 
of Writing; for one Verſe being finiſh'd, they return to the 
beginning of another Line to write the Verſe following: and 
tis to this Return, that Verſe owes its Name; Verſus com- 

, 0g from Vertere, to turn, or return. 

i Accordingly, we find the ſame Name uſed to ſignify any 
thing that is placed in a certain, regular Order : Cicero uſes 
the Word for a Line in Proſe ; Vigil for a Row of Trees, 
— even of Oars in a Galley. But, as the Regularity of 
be 5 My — — it more Charms, and requires a greater de- 
0 xa . . - 
Priated to Poe b the Word has, in time, become appro 
0 make Verſe, tis not enough that the Meaſures and 
Quantities of Syllables be obſerv'd, and fix juſt Feet put, 
as after another, in the ſame Line: There are further re- 
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(BRN AL, ſomething belonging to the Spring Seaſon. pcs certain agreeable Cadences, particular Tenſes, Moods, 


VER 


egimens, and even ſome Words unknown in Proſe. 
ut what is chiefly requir'd, is an elevated, bold, figu- 
rative Manner of Diction: This Mannes, is a thing ſo 
peculiar to this kind of 3 that without it, the moſt 
exact Arrangement of Longs and Shorts, does not conſtitute 
Verſe, fo much as a kind of meaſur'd Proſe. See Yurs1- 
FICATION, | 
| The Greek and Latin Verſes, conſiſt of a certain Number 
of Feet, of a certain Quantity, See Foor. | | 

Some have attempted to make French and Engliſh Verſes 
on the ſame Foundation; but without Succeſs. Sce Quan- 
TITY, and HEXAM ETER. . 

Voffius is very ſevere on the modern Verſe, and makes it 
altogether unfit for Muſick : Our Yerſes, ſays he, run all as 
it were on one Foot; without diſtinction of Members, or 
Parts, and without regard to the natural Quantities of Sylla- 
bles. We have no Ryrhmns at all: and we mind nothin 


but to have a certain Number of Syllables in a Verſe, o 


whatever Nature, and in whatever Order. See RyTitmuvs. 

But Mr. Malcolm vindicates our Verſe from this Imputa- 
tion. Tis true, we don't follow the Metrical Compotition 
of the Antients ; yet we have ſuch a Mixture of ſtrong and 
ſoft, long and ſhort Syllables, as makes our Yerſes flow, 
ſmooth or rumbling, ſlow or rapid, agreeably to the Subject. 
Inſtances of all which we have in the following Lines: 


Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows ; 
Ihe hoarſe rough Verſe ſhould like the Torrent roar: 
The Line too labours, and the Words move flow, 

© Flies o'er the unbended Ears, and ſkims along the Main. 


By making a ſmall Cage, or Tranſpoſition of a Word or 
Syllable, in any of theſe Yerſes, any body who has an Ear 


will find, that we make a great Matter of the Nature and 


Order of the Syllables. 

Voſſius adds, that the antient Odes were ſung, as to the 
Rythmus, in the ſame manner as we ſcan em: every Pes 
being a diſtin Bar or Meaſure, ſeparated by a Aiftin Pauſe : 
Tho, in reading, that Diſtinction was not accurately obſerv'd. 
3 he obſerves, that their Odes had a reguſar Return 
of the ſame kind of Verſe; and the ſame 3 of Syl- 
lables in the ſame Place of every Yerſe : wheteas, in the 
modern Odes, to follow the natural Quantity of our Syllables, 
"_ Stanza would be a diſtin Song. See Ops. 

"Tis next to impoſſible to write Proſe, without ſometimes 
intermixing Yer ſe with it; So that Yaugelas's Rule, which 
enjoins us to avoid em, is next to impracticable. This may 
be further ſaid, that for ſhort Verſes, they are ſo little per- 
ceiv'd, that tis ſcarce worth while to train one's ſelf to avoid 
'em ; and as to long Yerſes, they are chiefly to be avoided in 
the Ends of Periods; for in the Middle they are ſcarce felt. 

In the general, Rules of this kind muſt be conſider'd as 

rincipally gating numerous Yerſes, and ſuch as are rea- 
Lily diſtinguiſh'd by their Cadence: Thus, in Latin, tis 
ſcarce poſſible to avoid Iambick Yerſes ; but Hexameters 
muſt by all means be avoided, their Cadence being more 
ſenſible and more ſtudy d. See RHIME, Cc. | 

The Greek and Latin Verſes, are Hexameters, Pentame- 
ter, Iambicks, Hendecaſyllabs, Trochaicks, &c. See each 
under its proper Article. | 

The Moderns have invented Heroic, or Alexandrian Ver- 
ſes, which conſiſt of twelve or thirteen Syllables. See ALE- 
XANDRIAN. | | 
The Antients have likewiſe invented various Kinds of 
Verſes, or Poetical Deviſes; as Centos; Echos; Mino- 
rimes; Equivocal Verſes, where the ſame Words contain'd 
in two Lines carry a different Senfe. See CEN TO, Echo, 
and Evi voc. 

Reciprocal Verſes, which read the ſame backwards as for- 
wards. See RETROGRADE. 

VERSE, is alſo a part of a Chapter, Section, or Paragraph, 
ſubdivided into ſeveral little Articles. See CHAPTER. | 

The whole Bible is divided into Chapters ; and the 
Chapters ſubdivided into Yerſes, See BIBTLk. 

The Diſtinction of Verſes in the New Teſtament, was on- 
ly made by Robert Stephens: And fo A was it 
. that his Son Henry Stephens aſſures us, he work 'd at 
it as he travell'd from Paris to Lions. Many learned Men 
find a great many Faults with that Diviſion; and yet tis 
every where follow'd. 

M. Simon obſerves, that the Greeks and Zatins meant by 
Perſe, a Line, containing a certain number of Words. He 
adds, that the Authors of thoſe Days, to prevent any thing 
being added or taken away from their Works, uſed to mark 
at the End the number of Verſes they contain'd ; but the 
Books themſelves were wrote all running, without any Divi- 
fions, Points, G. 

VERSED Sine, of an Arch, is the Segment of the Dia- 
meter of a Circle lying between the Foot of the right Sine, 
and the lower Extremity of the Arch. See Ach. _ 

| Thus, 
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' Verſes, and that of inventing Poems. the Medulla Sinalis mult have been neceflarily þ 
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Thus, 8 T, (Tab. Tyigonometry, Fig. ).) is the Verſed Sine bre ; ſo that the two aſcending Proc 
of the Arch RT; and AS the Ferſed Sine of the Arch AR, of the Neck and Back are . 4 each herz, , 
the Complement of the former. See Sins. ing do receive, except the firſt of the Neck. I deſcend. 
VERSIFICATION, the Art, or Manner of making Back ; but the aſcending Proceſſes of Fe 2 al of the 
Perſe z alſo the Tune and Cadence of Verſe. See VERSE. Loins receive, and the two deſcending are . ra of the 
Perſification, is properly applied to what the Poet does ry to thoſe of the Neck and Back. ved ; contr, 
more by Labour, Art, and Rule, than by Invention, and the The Yertebre are all tied together by a h 
Genius or Furor Poeticus. made of ſtrong and large Fibres : It covers the B 
The Matter of Yer/ification is long and ſhort Syllables, the Vertebræ forwards; reaching from the ry c ody of al 
and Feet compos d of them; and its Form, the Arrangment to the Os Sacrum. — There is another Mem of che Neck 
of them in correct, numerous, and harmonious Verſes : But lines the Canal, made by the large Hole of WTF Which 
this is no more than a mere Tranſlator may pretend to, and which alſo ties them all together : befides 
which the Catilinarian War, put in Verſe, might not merit. each Yertebra are tied to one another by t 
"Tis with Reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple Matters Cartilages; and the Tendons of the Muſcles, which ing 
are diſtinguiſh'd from the 2 Poetry, and call'd by the ſerted in their Proceſſes, tie them together behin q en are in; 


Name Per/ification. See Fonrxv. This Structure of the Spine is admirable ; for had i been 


In effect, there is much the ſame difference between all one Bone, we could have had no Motion in our B 
Grammar and Rhetorick, as between the Art of making of had it been of two or three Bones articulated for Ma, 


ruis'd at 
not have 
caſion to 


VERSION, a Tranſlation of ſome Book, or Writing, out every Angle, or Joint: beſides, the whole would 
of one Language into another. See TRANSLATION. been ſo pliable for the ſeveral Poſtures we have oc 
VERT, in Heraldry, the Term for a green put our ſelves in : If it had been made of ſeveral B 
Colour. See GREEN, and Corovs. without intervening Cartilages, we ſhould have had no 5. 
It is called Vert in the blazon of the Coats uſe of it, than if it had been but one Bone. If each 70. 
of all under the Degree of Nobles; but in 7ebra had had its own diſtinct Cartilages, it might bave hen 
Coats of Nobles, tis call'd Zmerauld ; and in eafily diſlocated. — Laſtly, the oblique Proceſſes of oy” 
thoſe of Kings, Venus. ſuperior and inferior Yertebra, keep the middle one that k 
In engraving, tis expreſs'd by Diagonals, or can neither be thruſt backwards nortorwards, ſo as to com rel 
Lines drawn a-thwart, beginning at the finiſter Corner of the Medulla Spinalis. OT 8 


the Eſcutcheon ; as in the Figure adjoining. The Vertebræ of the Neck differ from the reſt, in tha 
In lieu of Vert, the French Heralds uſe Sinople, or no- they are ſmaller and harder, their tranſverſe Proceſſes per 
ple. See SINOPLE. forated for the Paſſages of the Vertebral Veſſels, and thei 


Vzar, or green Hue, in Foreſt Law, any thing that acute Proceſſes forked and ſtrait: Add, that the fri and fe. 
grows, and bears a green Leaf within the Foreſt, that may cond have ſomething peculiar to themſelves. The firſt, cal 
cover a Deer. See Foxtsr, GAME, Sc. led Arlas, is ty'd to the Head; and moves with it upon the 

It is either Over- Vert, or Nether-Vert; Over-Vert is the ſecond, ſemicircularly. See Arras, | 
great Woods, which in Law. Books are uſually called Hault- The ſecond is called Epiſtrophæus, or Vertebra Dent 
Dis. | In the middle, between its two oblique aſcending Proceſs, 

Nether- Vert is the Under-Woods, otherwiſe call'd Sub- it has a long and round Proceſs like a Tooth, which is r. 


b 95 - Ceiv'd into a Sinus of the Atlas; and upon it, the Head 


We ſometimes alſo meet with Special Vert, which denotes with the firſt Vertebra, turns half round, as upon an Au. 
all Trees growing in the King's Wood, within the Foreſt The Extremity of this Proceſs is knit to the Occiput, by x 
and thoſe that grow in other Men's Woods, if they are ſuch ſmall but ftrong Ligament. A Luxation of this Tooth i 
Trees as bear Fruit to feed the Deer. | mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the Medulla Spinalis. 

VERTEBRALES, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles, ſer- The third is call'd Axis: The reſt have no particular Name, 
ving to firetch out all the Vertebræ of the Back. See VER- The Vertebræ of the Back differ from the reſt in this, tha 
TEBR R: | | ” they are larger than thoſe of the Neck, and ſmaller than 

VERTEBRA, a Chain of little Bones, reaching from thoſe of the Loins : Their acute Proceſſes ſlope downward 
the Top of the Neck, down the Back, to the Os Sacrum; upon one another. They have in each fide of their Bodies 


and forming a third Part of the human Skeleton, call'd the a ſmall Dimple, wherein they receive the round Extrem. 


Spina Dorſi. See SPINA. ties of the Ribs: The uppermoſt of em is ſometimes call 
The Vertebræ have their Name 4 vertendo; becauſe tis the Creſt ; the ſecond the Avillaris ; and the reſt Cfd. 


on them the Head and Trunk turn: The Greeks call them The Vertebr& of the Loins are the broadeſt; and the 


Spondyli, for the ſame Reaſon. laſt of them, the largeſt of all the Yertebre. 
The Yertebre are 24 in Number: Seven of em belong Tho each Yertebra has but a ſmall Motion, yet the Vo 
to the Neck, twelve to the Back, and five to the Loins. See tion of 'em all is conſiderable : The Head, we have obſer: 


Neck, Loixs, Ec. ed, moves only backwards and forwards on the firlt Vertebri, 


They lie not in a ſtrait Line; thoſe of the Neck bend in- and ſemicircularly on the ſecond. 
wards, and thoſe of the Back outwards, for enlarging the The Motion of the other Vertebræ of the Neck is rot 0 
Cavity of the Thorax; and thoſe, again, of the Loins bend manifeſt, yet it is greater than that of the Vertebræ of the 
inwards, and thoſe of the Os Sacrum outwards, to enlarge Back; becauſe their acute Proceſſes are ſhort and firal, 
the Cavity of the Baſon. and the Cartilages which are between their Bodies, thick! 
The Body of each Vertebra is ſpongious and cavernous; The Vertebræ of the Back have the leaſt Motion of au); 
having in the middle a large Perforation, thro' which the becauſe their Cartilages are thin, their acute Proceſſes 1ony, 
Medulla Spinalis paſſes, and ſeven Apophyſes, or Proceſſes. and very near to one another: And they are fixed to the 
The Fore-part of this Body is hey and convex ; the Ribs, which neither move forwards nor. backwards. The 
Hind-part ſomewhat concave : its upper and lower Sides are greateſt Motion of the Back, is perform'd by the Vertebre 
plots z each cover'd with a Cartilage which is pretty thick of the Loins ; becauſe their Cartilages are thicker, and tber 
orwards, but thin backwards, by means whereof it is, that acute Proceſſes are at a greater diſtance from one another: 
we bend the Body forwards; the Cartilages yielding to the For the thicker the Cartilages are, the more we may ben 
Preſſure of the Bodies of the Vertebræ, which in that Mo- the Body forwards ; and the greater diſtance there “ nf 
tion come cloſer to one another: Which could not be effec- tween the acute Proceſſes, the more we may bend hacer 2 
ted, if the harder Bodies of the Vertebræ were cloſe to one Such is the Structure and Motion of the Vertebre, Wen 
another. in their natural Poſition: but we frequently find em _ 
The Proceſſes of each Vertebra are of three ſorts : Two ouſly diſtorted. If the Vertebræ of the Back Rick 15 ; 
tranſverſe, or lateral; in each of which there is a Tendon coulda what we calla Bunch'd Back: And in ſuch Cal 
of the Vertebral Muſcles inſerted : Four oblique ones; by the Cartilages between the Vertebræ are very thin and * 
which the Vertebræ are articulated to one another: and one forwards, but conſiderably thick backwards where the ob q 
acute, on the hindmoſt Part of the Vertebhra. Proceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior Vertebr are 2 
Theſe Proceſſes, which are peculiarly call'd the Spines, fiderable diſtance — one another, which diſtance Þ 
form, with the hinder or concave Part of the Body of the up with a viſcous Subſtance. : : * 
Vertebræ, a large Hole in each Vertebra; and all the Holes This Inequality of the thickneſs of the Cartilages bart, 
anſwering one another make a Channel for the Deſcent of either by a Relaxation, or a Weakneſs of the Lg 
the Spinal Marrow, which ſends out its Nerves to the ſeve- and Muſcles faſten d to the backſide of the Ghgt® 
ral Parts of the Body by Pairs, thro' two ſmall Holes, form'd which Caſes, their Antagoniſts finding no oppoſition, ſo 
by the pinting of four Notches in the Sides of each ſuperior in a continual Contraction. „ Childen; 
and inferior Periebra, See Meu Spinalis. The Os Sacrum does alſo conſiſt of Vertebræ in C 1 but 
The Vertebræ are articulated to one ànother b Gingly- which grow ſo cloſe together in Adults, that they * fl 
mus: For the two deſcending oblique Proceſſes of each 0 - one large and ſolid Bone, of the Figure of an Iſoſc o* 
erior Vertebra of the Neck and Back, have a little dimple angle, whoſe Baſis is ty'd to the laſt Vertebra of 1 10 
in their Extremities, wherein they receive the Extremities and the upper Part of its Sides to the Ilia, and its 
of the two aſcending oblique Proceſſes of the inferior Verte- the Os Coccygis, See SacR u Os. yER 
2 


-rR TEX, in Anatomy, the Crown of the Head; or 
2 1 between the Hynciput and Occi put. ge 


* e, alſo, Vertex is figuratively uſed for the Top of 


ings. ts Ot 
ether oh x4 Vertex of a Cone; Pyramid, Conic Section, Qc. 
is the Point of the upper Extremity of the Axis ; or. the 
Top of the Figure. See Cons, Prr Amin, Oc. 

Vanrnx Fan Angle, is the angular Point; or the Point 
A, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 1.) wherein the Legs meet. See 
Wange of a Figure, is the Verteæ of the Angle oppoſite 
to the Baſe. See FIGURE. | 

Such is the Point M, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 19.) oppoſite 
to the Baſe K L. See BASE. | | 

VzarEx of 4 Curve, is the Point A, (Tab. Geom. Fig. 51.) 
com which the Diameter is drawn ; or the Interſection of 
the Diameter, and the Curve. See Curve, 

VERTEX of a Glaſs, in Opticks, the ſame with the Pole 
thereof, See PoLs, Orric Glaſs, &c. 

VzRTExX is alſo uſed in Aſtronomy, for that Point of Hea- 
ven perpendicularly over our Heads ; properly call'd the Ze- 
ith, See Zuni. 

VERTICAL Circle, in Aſtronomy, is a great Circle of the 
Sphere, paſſing thro the Zenith Z, and Nadir N, (Tab. A. 
ftronomy, Fig. 6.) and any other given Point in the Sur- 
face of the Sphere. See CircLE, and SpHERE. 

Thus, the Meridian of any Place is a Vertical Circle. See 
MERIDIAN, Ec. > 

All the Vertical Circles interſe& each other in the Ze- 

nith and Nadir. See ZENITH, and NA DIR. 
The uſe of the Vertical Circles, is to meaſure the Height 
of the Stars, and their Diſtances from the Zenith, which is 
reckon'd on theſe Circles; and to find their Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Amplitude, by obſerving how man degrees. the 
Vertical wherein the Star riſes, or ſets, is diſtant from the 
Meridian. See ALTiTuDE, Ameritune, Sc. | 
The Vertical Circles are allo called Azimuths. See Az1- 
MUTH, . | 
Prime VERTICAL, is that Vertical Circle, or Azimuth, 
which paſſes thro the Poles of the Meridian; or which is 
perpendicular to the Meridian, and paſſes thro' the Equinoc- 
tial Points. See PRIME Vertical. 
VzRTICAL of the Sun, is the Vertical which paſſes thro' 
the Centre of the Sun, at any Moment of Time. 
Its uſe is in Dialling, to find the Declination of the Plane 
whereon the Dial is to be drawn; which is done by obſerving 
how many Degrees that Vertical is diſtant from the Meri- 
dian, after marking the Point, or Line of the Shadow upon 
the Plane, at any time. See DE CIINATION. 
VERTICAL Angles. Two Angles, as o and x, (Tab. Geo- 
metry, Fig. 18.) are ſaid to be Vertical, if the Legs of one 
| of 'em, AE and EC, be only Continuations of the Legs of 
the other, DE and BE. See AncrE. 
| VrxrTicar, Plane, in Perſpective, is a Plane perpendi- 


cutting the Perſpecti ve Plane at right Angles. See PLANE. 
\ VERTICAL Plane, in Conicks, is a Plane paſſing thro' the 
Vertex of the Cone, and parallel to any Conic Section. See 
PrAx x, and Cons. 
VERTICAL Line, in Conicks, is a right Line drawn on 
the Vertical Plane, and paſſing thro' the Vertex of the Cone. 
See LINE. | 
| VERTICAL Dial, is a Sun-Dial, drawn on the Plane of a 
Vertical Circle z or perpendicular to the Horizon. See DIA, 
and Diar-Plane. | 
{ Theſe are particularly call'd Oriental, Eaſt, Occidental, 
Welt, Meridional, South, and Seprentrional, or North Ver- 
| Iicals, when oppoſed to one, or other of theſe Cardinal 
Points of the Horizon. See EAST, WEsrT, E9c. 
| When they don't look preciſely to any of them, they are 
calld Decliners : And i we their Plane, or Surface is not 
| perieftly perpendicular, Recliners. See DECLINER, Re- 
| CLINER, EG, | 


| VERTICAL, Point, in Aſtronomy, the ſame with Vzr- 
| TEX, or ZzNITRH. 
1 Hence, a Star is ſaid to be Vertical, when it happens to 
e in that Point which is juſt over any Place. | 
ERTICAL Line, in Dialling, is a Line on any Plane per- 
4 pendicular to the Horizon, 
is is beſt found and drawn on an ere& and reclining 
| ur by holding up a String and heavy Plummet fteadily, 
** A, 7 marking two Points of the Shadow of the Thread 
1 lane, a good diſtance from one another; and draw- 
1 VER thro* thoſe Marks. See DIiALLING. 
| ers ERTICILLATE Plants, are ſuch as have their Flow- 
Nn _ Leaves, omg in a wy of 
& joints z ore - 
bor gd ws eee a Stalk; as Penny-royal, Hore 
bn i peculiar CharaRteriſtick of this Genus of Plants, ac- 
one n Mr. Ray, is, that their Leaves grow by Pairs, 
Jut againſt another, on the Stalk : the Flower monope- 
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cular to the Geometrical Plane; paſſing thro the Eye, and 


= FF 
talous, but uſually hanging. dowti with a kind of Lip, or 
the 


turned ſomething like rm of an Helmet: Four Szeds 


after each Flower; to which the Periantheum of the Flower 


ſerves inſtead of a Capſula Seminalis: 


1 N ſame Author makes two Species of theſe Verticillate 

8. 

1. The Fraticoſ#, or ſuch whoſe Superficies is Petennial: 
Theſe, again, ha ve either a plain Flower, as the Chamædrys 
Vulgaris, Thucrium, and the Marum Syriacum ; or a 
Flower with a Lip, which they call a Zabiated Flower ; or 
one ſomething in the form of an Helmet, which they call 
Galeated ; as the Sacria Stechas, Hyſſopus, Roſmarinus, 
Satureia, Marum vulgare, T hymum vulgare, and the Po- 
lium Montanum. 

2. The Herbaceæ, or ſuch whoſe Stalks are not Peren- 
nial; theſe are the Menthe, Verbena, Diftamnus Creticus, 
Origanum, Majorana, Ocimum, Horminum, Galeopſis, Ne- 
Peta, Betomca, Prunella, Stachys, Clinopodium vulgare, 


Lamium, Moluca Hedera Terreſtris, Galericulata, Cala- 


mintha, Meliſſa, Marrubium Commune, nigrum and aquati- 
cum; Chamepetys, Scarodonia, Scordium, Bugula, Syderi- 
tis, Carataca. EE VS 

VERTICITY, is that Property of the Loadſtone, where- 
by it turns to ſome particular Point. See Macenzr. 

The Attraction of the Magnet was known long before its 
Verticity. See Cour Ass, NEEDLE, Oc. | | 

VERTIGO, in Medicine, an Indiſpoſition of the Brain, 
wherein the Patient ſees the Objects about him as if they 
turn d round, and fancies he turns round himſelf; tho all the 
while at reſt, | 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two Kinds, or rather, two Degrees 


of Vertigoes: The firſt, call'd a Simple Vertigo, is when the 


Body and external Objects appear to turn round, without any 
great dimneſs of Sight. | 

The other, call'd Scoromia, or Vertigo Tenebroſa, is when 
the Eyes are darken'd, and as it were cover'd with a Miſt. 
See ScoTOMIA. 

Some make a third Stage, vis. a Vertigo Caduca, where- 
in the Patient actually falls down: But this ſeems ſcarce to 
differ from an Epileply. See Erirxesv. 

Sometimes the Vertigo is ſeated in the fore- part of the 
Head, and ſometimes in the hind- part: whereof, the latter 
is much the more dangerous. | 

Bellini accounts for the Vertigo very well, from a preter- 
natural Motion in the Retina: for tis evident, an Object 
will ſeem to move circularly, if the Images thereof, painted 
on the Retina, fall ſucceſſively on different Parts of the Re- 
tina. See Retina. „ | 0, 

This they may do, either by the Objects moving while 
the Eye is at reſt, or from the Eye moving while the Objects 
reſt ; or, laſtly, the Object and y being both at reſt, the 
Rays falling on the ſame Place by the Optic Nerve's be- 
ing alone in Motion, For fince a right and an oblique Inci- 
dence do not excite the ſame Tremors in the Nerves, and 
the ſame Species of Motion ; if the * * Nerve only be 
moved, and the Object be at reſt, it will appear to ſhift its 
Situation, by the Change of Place in whic 
ſented. See VIS Ion. 

External Cauſes of Vertigines, are a continued turning 
round of the Body, Drunkenneſs, too long Faſting, immo- 
derate Exerciſe, Surprize, Voracity, much uſe of Pulſe, O- 
nions, Leeks, Raddiſhes, Cabbage, Muſtard, Oc. and in 
the general, whatever may preſs, diſtend, or contract the 
Arteries. 

The Word is form'd 4 vertendo, from turning. 

The firſt Step in the Cure, is bleeding in the Jugular, or 
Cupping; then they proceed to an Emetic ; then a Veſica- 
tory on the Neck, or a perpetual Bliſter, or Iſſues; with 
Sternutatories, and the other Medicines that obtain in the 
Apoplexy. See APOPLEXY. : 

VER TILLAGE, in Agriculture, the Tilling, or prepa- 
ring of Ground to receive the Seed, by turning, ſtirring, or 
toſſing it. See TILLING. 

VERTU E. See VIRrvx. 

VERTU OSO. See VirTvoso. | | 

VER U-MONTAN UM, in Anatomy, a Term compound- 
ed of the two Zatin Words, Vern, and Montanum ; fignify- 
ing a kind of little Valve, in the Place where the Ejacula- 
tory Ducts enter the Urethra. See VALVE, URtTHRA, c. 

Its uſe is, to prevent the Urine, in paſſing the Urethra, 
from getting in at thoſe Ducts, and ſo mixing with the Se- 
men. See URINE, Sc. 

VERY Lord, and VERY Tenant, are thoſe that are im- 

mediate Lord and Tenant, to one another. 
And know ye, that in taking of Leaſes ſix things 
are neceſſary, viz. Very Lord, and Very Tenant ; Service 
behind ; the Day of the taking; Seifin of the Services, 
and within his Fee ; and that a Man 1s not Very Tenant, 
until he have atturned to the Lord by ſome Service, Old 
Nat. Brey. See Tenant, &c. 
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tie bottom of the Womb is ty'd to the 


VESICA, in Anatomy, a 2ladder; a membranous or 
ſkinny Part, in which any Humor is contain d. See BLADDER. 
Vx81ca Bilaria, See VRSIcVVLA Fellis. Is 

Vzs1ca, among Chymiſts, is a large Copper Veſlel, tinn'd 
on the infide ; uſed in 8 Ardent Spirits: ſo called, as 
reſembling the Figure of a blown Bladder. See DIS T1 
LATION, | 

VESICATORY, an external Medicine, ſerving to raiſe a 
Bliſter ; .whence alſo it is it ſelf, tho improperly, call'd a 
Bliſter. See BrisTER, | 

Veſicatories are Unguents, Cataplaſms, or Plaiſters made 
of ſharp, irritating Medicaments, which have a Faculty of 
drawing the Humours from within, outwards ; inflaming 
and ulcerating the Skin, and raiſing Veſicæ, or Bladders ; 
whence the Name of Veſicatory. ; 

We have Veſicatories made of Cantharides, Euphorbium, 
Figs, Sublimate of Mercury, Lapis Infernalis, Muſtard, 
Anacardium, Scillæ, Briony, Vinegar, Popper: Leaven, c. 
which are incorporated and made up with Honey, Gums, 
Reſins, &c. to bring them to the Conſiſtence requir'd. See 
CAnTHARIDES, c. 

Veficatories are a ſtronger ſort of Sinapiſms. See Six A- 
PI$M, CavusTic, Oc. 

VESICULA, Veſicle, a Diminutive of Yeſica ; ſignifying 
a little Bladder. 

The Lungs conſiſt of Ye/icule, or Lobules of Vaſiculæ, ad- 
mitting Air from the Pronchie ; and not only Air, but alſo 
of Duſt, c. See LoguLx, and LuNes. 

There are ſeveral Parts in the Body which bear this Ap- 
pellation; as the, | 

Vzs1cuLa Fellis, Ciſtula Fellis, or Gall-Bladder ; which 
is an oblong, membranous Veſſel, not unlike a Pear both 
in form and ſize; fituate in the hollow Part of the Liver. 
See Liver. | 

It adheres to the Liver, not only by its Veſſels, which it 
receives from it, but likewiſe by its Membranes, whereof, 
the External is common to both. The lower Part, which 
—_ out of the Liver, reſts on the Pylorus of the Sto- 
mach. | 

Its Trunks, or Membranes, are uſually reckon'd five; an 
outer, or common one, from the Peritonæum; an inner one, 


on that fide which adheres to the Liver from the Capſula 


of the Porta, and of the Perus Bilarius. 

And three proper ones : The firſt whereof is Vaſculous ; 
the ſecond Muſcular ; and the third Glandulous. 

But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried Gall-Bladder 
with a Microſcope, found but little Reaſon for this accurate 
Diſtinction; the ſeveral Orders of Fibres of the ſeveral Coats 
appearing to be no other than an infinite Perplexity of Veſ- 
ſels diverſly ramified. | 

The Gall-Bladder is uſually diſtinguiſn'd into the Fundus, 
which is the wideſt Part; and the Collum, or Neck, which 
is the narroweſt. GE es 

The Neck of the Ye/icula Fellis being prolong'd, termi- 
nates in a Duct, called Meatus Cyſticus, or Bilarins ; 
which, at about two Inches diſtance from the Gall-Bladder, 


is join'd to the Meatus Hepaticus ; theſe, together, form 


the Ductus Communis. See Ducrus, MxArus, c. 

The uſe of the Gall-Bladder, is to receive the Bile after 
its being ſecreted in the Glands of the Liver; and to diſ- 
charge it by the common Duct into the Duodenum. 

The Bile found in this Veſſel is of a brighter yellow, a 


greater Conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious than 


that in the Porus Bilarius. See BiLE. 

VESIculx Seminales. 8 8  þ eee 

VESsIcuLxä Adipoſe. © 2 ApfirOSK. | 

VESPER, in Aſtronomy, called alſo Heſperus; is the 
Planet Venus, when ſhe is Weſtwards of the Sun. See 
Vznvs. 

VESPERS, in the Romiſh Church, Evening Songs; that 
Part of the Office which is rehearſed after Noon: anſwer- 
ing to our Evening-Prayers ; except that it differs more 
from the Office of the Morning, call'd Mattins. See Mar- 
TINS, 

Sicilian VESPERS, is a famous Era in the French Hiſto- 
ry ; ſignifying a general Maſſacre of all the French in Si- 
cily, in the Year 1282; to which the firſt Toll that call'd 
to Veſpers was the Signal. 

Some will have it to have happen'd on Zaſter-Eve : o- 
thers on the Day of the Annunciation. 

It was rais'd by one Prochites a Cordelier, at the Time 
when Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence, was King of 
Naples and Sicily.— The Women with Child by French- 
men were not ſpared. 

After the like manner, we ſay, the Mattins of Moſcow, 
ſpeaking of the Muſcovires aſſaſſinating their Prince Deme- 
trius, and all the Poles his Adherents at Moſcow, the 25th of 


May 1600, under the Conduct of their Duke Choutsky, at 


fix a-clock in the Morning, 

VESPERTILIONUM Ale, q. d. Bats Wings, among 
Anatomiſts, two broad membranous Ligaments, with which 
nes of the Flank ; 


300 


ſo called, from theit reſembling the Wings of « 3, 
dee 


UrERus. 
VESPERTINE, in 13 When a Pla 
Vr 


ter the Sun, it is ſaid by ſome to — ſets af 

VESSEL, Vas, Vass, a Thing — hold 
tain wn gox Roses 0 or con. 

Thus, a Tunn, Hogſhea c. are 7 
* 2 — _ ſ ; | no Jet fie to contain 

he Chymiſts uſe a t diverſity of a 
Operations; as Matraſſee, Pelicans e 2 in their 
See Mar Ass, A Oc. 5 vers, Ec. 

Among Anatomiſts, Gc. all the Tubes or C 8 
the Blood and other Juices or Humours 7. fn Mori 
vey'd, depoſited, Oc. as the Veins, Arteries, Lym 0 con. 
Spermaticks, c. are call'd Veſſels, See Tuzx Tn, 
Dvcr, VEIN, rene pe Oc. W 

Some even extend the Word to the Nerves: 

'em the Conduits of the Animal Spirits. See ral ay 

Veſſels conſiſt of Membranes variouſly form'q and dif 
pos'd for the Reception of the Fluids; and theſe Membran : 
again, confiſt of lefler Veſicles, or Veſiculg: And this * 
what we know, without end. See MzmMBraAng, Fruip Ce. 

In the new Syſtem of many modern Philoſophers and Phy 
ficians, Veſſel is a Name common to all the ſolid Parts of 
the Body. See 80oTLI p. 

Theſe Authors explain the whole Animal Oeconom 
Functions, &c. from the different Liquors diffus'd wrong 
the Body, and the Tubes, or Veſſels which contain thoſe 
Liquors. In effect, all we know in the human Body, is ei. 
ther Veſſel, or Liquor. See DioksTIOx. 

The Antients, tis true, had a Notion, that ſome Parts 0 
the Body, as the Heart, Spleen, c. are mere Parenchy. 
ma 5, i. e. a kind of Pulp, or Pith, void of all Veſſels; but 
the Moderns, by the advantage of Microſcopes, Injections 
Sc. find that theſe, and all other Parts of the Body, are 
mer Congeries, or Maſſes of Veſſels interwove. See Paxzy. 
CHYMA, CARO, Oc. 

Some Philoſophers even extend the modern Syſtem to al 
Material Beings ; owning, only, two Elements, vis. a Mat. 
ter infinitely liuia, diffus d thro' all Nature; and hard, ot 


( 
ſolid Parts; which are, as it were, the Veſſels of that Mat. ; 
ter. See ELEMENT, E9c. E 

The Veſſels have a conſiderable ſhare in the vital Action; | 
all that is requir'd to the Maintenance of Life, being a due 
Quantity of a PR: Humour, and its continued Motion x E 
long the Veſſels: This Motion depends, in great meaſure, F 
on the Action of the Yeſſels * ; and the Action of 2 
the Veſſels depend on the Contraction of the Fibres, where. 5 
by, when ftretch'd and diſtended by the flowing Humour, 8 
they ſhorten themſelves again, and diſpoſe themie]ves int 4 
right Lines, ſtill approaching towards the Axis of heir Ci b 
vity ; and thus, they propel their Contents: So that the FP 
Force of the Veſſels, is chiefly to be determin'd from thei C 
Figure. See FiBRE, ErasTicirty, Ec. | 

The Number of Veſſels, ſome of our lateſt and beſt Ani | 
tomiſts obſerve, is greateſt in Embryo's ; and continually de s 
creaſes as Age comes on. See For us. ; th 

For, in the Actions whereby Nutrition, Oc. are effectech 
the greater Veſſels being much diſtended by their Humour, | tit 
the ſmaller Ye/icles, whereof the Membranes or Coats of the th 
larger are wove, become compreſs d and fireighten'd, and it to 
length quite dry, and void of Juices ; ſo that growing tor | 
ther, the Fibres become the firmer and ſtronger by the lo | Þ 
of the Veſicles. And hence the Strength, Firmneſs, Stiff an 
neſs, gc. of the ſolid Parts. See Sor1D ; ſee alſo Dis“, | 
and DEATH. do 

VEs8ELs, in Navigation, is a common Name for all fors Wn 
of Shipping, z. e. all floating Machines, or Vehicles that move Ar 
in the Water. See SHIP. | Cul wa 

Veſſels are frequently diftinguiſh'd inta two general 1 
ſes, vis. High. bottom d, or deck d Veſſels : which are ud 
that move wholly with wind and Sail, and live in all Seas; | the 
as Pinks, Galeons, Ships, &c. See SAILING. 4 Hi 

And flat-botrom'd Veſſels, which go both by Oars be the 
Sails: Such are Boats, Galleys, Praws, W herries, &. 

Oars, Rowins, Sc. ſee alſo Boar, GALLEY, Ec. Ti Te 

Floating Veſſels, are uſually diſtinguiſh d into ous, $ " 
ters, Barges, Barks, Fiſhing Veſſels, Ships of Jie Tink $ 
Veſſels of Mar; of each whereof there are diver , ne pat 
and Denominations. See Boar, BARE, L1GHTER wo 2 

Veſſels of War, are a three-deck'd Ship, firlt an 166 Ha 
Rate ; a Frigate, or tavo-deck d Ship, third, fourth, * b 
Rate; a one-deck'd Ship, ſixth Rate; (ſee RATE.) * * 
Veſſel, a Fireſhip, a Ketch, a Machine-Veſſel, ® las! 15 

A Veſſel is ſaid to be of three or four bunte, * | 5 

meaning that it will carry three or four hundred ah i po 13 
thouſand Weight: or, that when immerg'd in Watch, Soy 
of Water; moi 
ſeſſes the Space of three or four hundred Ton" 4 al de it's 
which is equal to the Weight of the Veſſel, an 3 
Loading it can carry. See Tun, and Bux DRA. of Witt * 


A Veſſel is ſaid to draw ten or fifteen Fol! Ne, 
* that when loaden, it ſinks ſo deep under v 


ET fi vat 


* porm' of Yeſſels, is a thing of great importance, with 
1 to their Motion, Sailing, Sc. and in the determinin 

1. Form is moſt commodious, the new Doctrine of Infi- 

1 becomes of apparent Service to Navigation and Com- 


merce. 1 in 1 7 eabl 1 „ 
moving in an immoveable Fluid is obliged to 
A n. thereof; and they reſiſt ſuch — 
chu ſetting aſide a certain Tenacity, whereby they are 
Not ether; and which is different in different Liquids ; 
bie whole Force of the Reſiſtance depends on that of the 
chock, or Impulſe : For a Body that is ſtruek, ſtrikes at the 
{ame time; but a perpendicular Stroke is that a Liquid re- 
15 the moſt, as being the greateſt: And for a ody to 
ore freely therein, it muſt be of ſuch Figure, as to pre- 
Cot it ſelf as obliquely as poſſible, If it were triangular, 
and moved Point foremoſt , 'tis certain all its Parts would 
Arike the Fluid obliquely, but they would all itike it with 
'he ſame Obliquity; and it were mofe advantageous, that 
eich ſhould ſtrike more obliquely than its Neighbour. | 

Now, ſuch a tual Augmentation of Gbliquir can 
do where be had but in a Curve Line; each Point whereof 
is conſider d as an gage ſmall right Line, always inclined 
to the other little right Lines contiguous to it. 

To find what Curve it is whoſe perpetual Change of Ob- 
liquity, or Inclination in all its Parts, renders it bf all others 
the fitteſt to divide the Fluid eafily ; is a Problem much 
more difficult than it appears to be; and, in effect, only to 
be ſolved by the new Geometry: The Solution was Belt i- 
ven b - J. Newton in his Inveſtigation of the Solid of the 
eaſt Reſiſtance. 
| That Author, however, did not publiſh his Analyſis; yet 
the Marquis 4e / Hopital hit upon it: And afterwards M. 
Fatio reſoly'd the ſame Problem; tho by a much longer and 
more perplex'd way. See SoLtD of the leaſt Reſiſtance. 

VEST, and VESTITURE. See [nveSTITURE. 

VESTALS, in Antiquity, Maids in antient Romè, conſe- 
ctated to the Service of the Goddeſs Yeſta; aid particulatly, 
to watch the ſacred Fire in her Temple. See VzsTAL1A. 

Numa firſt inſtituted four Veſtals; and Plutarch tells us, 
Servius Tullius added two more: which number, fix; laſted 
2s long as the Worſhip of the Goddeſs Yeſta.——Tis true, 
8. Ambroſe reckons them ſeven 5 but without any Founda- 
tion. 0 | | 
The Veſtals made a Vow of perpetual Virginity : Their 
Employment was, the Sacrificing to Peſta, and keeping u 
the Holy Fire in her Temple. If they violated their Chaſti- 

N they were puniſh'd with remarkable Severity; bein 
mut up, br buried in a deep Pit, or Cavern, with a lighted 
| Lamp, and a little Water and Milk, and there left to be 
devour'd by Hunger.——If they let out the Fire, they were 
whip'd by the Pontifex Maximus; and the Fire was re-kin- 
dled by the Sun-Beams collected, ſome ſay, in Burning- 
Glaſſes, and not otherwiſe. | 


To be ſecure of their Virginity, at rheit Admiſſion, it was 


8 That they ſhould not be above fix Years old. — 
| They were choſen by Lot, out of twehty Virgins carried by 
| the Pontiff to the Comitia, for that purpoſe. | 

They were only conſecrated for 30 Tears; after which 

time, they were at liberty to go out and be marry'd. If 

1 continu'd in the Houſe after that time, they were only 

to be aſſiſtant in point of Advice to the other Veſtals. 

| The firſt ten Years they were to employ in learning their 

Functions; the ten following they were to exerciſe them; 

and the laſt ten, to teach them to others. 

| Their Order was very rich; both on account of the En- 

J dowments of the Emperor, and of Legacies of other Perſons. 
The Veſtals had a particular Place allotted them at the 

Amphitheatres and Games of the Circus. Their Vehicle 

was the Carpentum, or Pilentum. See CarrENTUM, Oc. 

| The Veil wherein they ſacrificed, was call'd Sufibulum. 
. At firſt, they were nominated by the Kings; but after 
= the ExtinQtion of Monarchy, by the Pontifex Maximus, or 
High Prieſt, The oldeſt of them was call'd Maxima, as 
the firſt Pontiff was Maximns. See PoxrIrr. 

They had divers Privileges : diſpoſed of their Effects by 
1 eſtament in their Father's Life- time; had the ſame Gra- 
8 "fication as a, Mother of three Children; and whenever 
= xy met a Criminal going to Execution, had a Power to 
= patdon him. 

#4 Th Fire which the Yeſtals were to watch, was not on an 
tar, or a Hearth ; but in little earthen Veſſels with two 
andles, call'd Capeduncula. 

This Fire was held a Pledge of the Empire of the World. 
= it went out, twas held a very unlucky Prognoſtick ; and 
to be expiated with infinite Ceremonies. Among the 
#] es Feſtus tells us, it was only to be re-kindled by the 
4 NN kind of Wood, proper for the Purpoſe. But a- 
i 155 the Greeks, Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, obſerves, 
Fa 1 re-kindled by e g ſome inflammable Mat- 
S wh the Centre of a concave Veſſel held to the Sun.— 

is to be noted, the Romans were not the only People 


CEP I ERS InG — 


who kept the perpetual Fire of Vt, in imitation of the 
celeſtial Fires "For the Greeks wer: padde wick the No 
Superſtition; particularly the Delphidns, Athenians, Tents 
2 ali, Rhodians, Cyzicenians, Mileſians, Epheſi- 

; VESTALIA, e held is honovr of the Goddeſs Veſts; 
n the fifth of the „ ni 

that Month. See Piet. men 555 i 


On that Day, Banquets were made before the Houſes ; 


and Meats ſent to the Yeſtals, to be 6ffer'd by them to tb 


Goddeſs. , | 

| The Aﬀes that turti'd the Mills for grinding of Corn, were 
on this occaſion led about the City crown'd with Flowers, a 
Chaplets form d of pieces of Bread; and the Millſtones 
were likewiſe deck'd with Garlands and Crowns. 

The Ladies went barefooted in Proceſſion to the Temple 
of Veſta | and an Altar was etected to Jupiter he Baker, 
Jovi Piſtori, in the Capitdl. x | 

The Yeſtalia had their Name from that of their God- 
deſs Veſta, whom the Greeks call'd Esia, Fire, or Hearth ; 
whence Cicero derives the Latin Name.—-Accordingly, the 
Poets 1 ule Veſta for Fire, or Flame; as Jupiter 
for Air, Ceres for Corn, &c. See Gov, Oc. | 

VESTIARIUS, Vzsrt1axy, in Antiquity, a Maſter of a 
8 0 or OR N the Greek Empire, who 
ad the Care an rection of the J. 
Robes, 5 Emperor's Apparel, 
e Protoveſtiarius, or firſt Veſtiary, was the grand 
Maſter of the e 2 the „ Veſ- 
tiarius was bnly a Saleſman, or Tailor. 77 

VESTIBLE, Vtsrizvrbn, in Architecture, a kind of 


Entry into large Buildings; being an open Place before the 


Hall, or at bottom of the Staircaſe; 

Veftibles only intended for Magnificence, are uſually be- 
tween the Court and the Garden: Theſe are ſometimes ſim- 
le, that is, have their oppoſite Sides equally enrich'd with Ar- 
ches; and ſometimes their Plan is not contain'd under four 
equal Lines, or a circular one, but forms ſeveral Van-corps 
and Rear-corps, furniſh'd with Pilaſters, &9c. a 

The Romans had Places call'd Yeſtibles at the Entrance 
of their Houſes, to ſhelter People oblig'd ro ſtand at the 
Door, from the Weather: We have fill Yeſtibles of the like 
kind, in many old Churches, Houſes, Sc. call'd Porches. 
See Por cn. one? 

Martinius derives the Word from Veſtæ ſtabulum ; by 
reaſoti the Fore part of the Houſe was dedicated to Yeſta. 
Daviler derives it from Veſtis, and ambulo; by reaſon Peo- 
ple there begin to let their Trains fall. 

VESTIBLE, in Anatomy, the Fore-part of the Labyrinth 
of the Ear. See EAR, and LABTRIN TI. 

The Veſtible is a (mall Cavity, of an irregular Form, pla- 
ced immediately above the Baſis of the Stapes; between 
the ſemicircular Channels, and the Cochlea. 

In it 2 divers Foramina; as that of the Feneſtra 
Ovalis ; the five Foramina of the ſemicircular Canals; that 
of the Cochlea ; and five other very ſmall ones; thro' which 
ſo —_— paſs. See FOR AEN, FENES'TRA, Qc. 

VESTIGIA, a Latin Term, frequently uſed by Engli/h 
Writers, to ſignify the Traces, or Footſteps any thing has left 
behind it. See TRAcE. | 

The Wotd is particularly applied to the Marks remain- 
ing of ſomething Antique; gone to Ruin by Time, See 
RuiNs. 6 ä 

VESTRY, VEsTIARIA, a Room adjoining to a Church, 
where the Prieſts Veſtments and ſacred Utenſils are kept. 
Sec VisTRY-Men. LIE 

VxSsTRY-Aſen, a ſelect Number of the paces! Perſons of 
every Pariſh within the City of London, and elſewhere 
who yearly chuſe Pariſh-Officers, and take care of its Con- 
cernments. See PAR Is RH. 

They are thus called, becauſe they uſually meet in the 
Veſtry of the Church. See SRCRETARIVUN. 

VESsTRV- Clerk, an Officer who keeps the Pariſh Accompts. 
See PARA ISR. 

VESTURE, VEsTNuENT, a Garment, or Cloathing. 

Sometimes, in our Lau- Books, it is uſed metaphorically; 
as in Veſtura rerre, i. e. Segetes quibus terra Feftirur z the 
Corn wherewith the Earth is clothed, or cover'd. 

Veſture of an Acre of Land, is the Profit of it, or 
the Wood, Corn, &9c. 3 on it. 2 

VEesSTURE alſo ſignifies a Poſſeſſion, or admittance to a 
Poſſeſſion : In which Senſe it is borrow'd from the Feudiſts; 
with whom [nveſtitura ſignifies a Delivery of Poſſeſſion by 
a Spear, or Staff; and Veſtura, Poſſeſſion it ſelf, See Invas- 
TITURE. 

VETERAN, VE TER anus, in the Roman Militia, a Sol- 
dier who was grown old in the Service ; or who had made a 
certain number of Campaigns ; and on that account was en- 
titled to certain Benefits and Privileges. 

Twenty Years Service, were ſufficient to entitle a Man to 
the Benefits of a Veteran. | CLE | 
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Ihbeſe Privileges conſiſted in being abſolv'd from the Mi- of its Officers as were ſent into any of the Pror: 
i hs exempted from all the Functions of a etciſe any Office, or perform any Raten n Coen to ex; 
ebe mmiſſon 
3 


, or Appointment, &c, as alſo to the Officers of the Army, and eren the g. 
| =» Wold; 


tho not at Proceſſes by Writing A Veteran Secretary of This Viaticum, however, did not conſiſt alt © 
the King, acquires the Privileges, Cc. of Nobility, to him- ney :, The Ring given the Magiſtrates and 050 


VETERINARIA Mezicina, is ſometimes uſed for Phy- gage, Tents, and the reſt of their Equipage. Bag 
fick or Medicine applied to the Diſeaſes of Cattel. Whence, In the Romifſh Church, Viaticum is ill the A 
| VETERINARIUS, a Farrier, or Horſe-Leech. made a Religious, to defray the Expences of a Jo lows 
VETERN Us, is uſed by ſome Phyſicians for a Lethargy, fion, Oc. See Mission. © 9 ukney, Mic 
or other drouſy Diſeaſe. See LETHARGY, c. 5 he Term is alſo uſed for the Communion, or Euchat 

VETITUM Namium, in Law, a Phraſe literally import. which is given to People in the Pangs of Death ; or afl 
ing a forbidden —_— as, when the Bailiff of a Lord diſ- about to make the Voyage of the other World. 1 
trains Beaſts, or Goods, and the Lord forbids his Bailiff to The Viaticum is not given to Perſons executed in 
deliver em when the Sheriff comes to replevy them; and Juſtice, . | courſe of 
to that End, drives em to Places unknown: or when, with= VIATOR, in Antiquity, an Officer of Juſtice am 
out any Words, they are ſo eſſoign'd, as they cannot be re- Romans. 5 "ng the 

| plevied. See Pieras. | The Term, originally, had noother Signification than th 

Divers Lords of Hundreds and.Courts-Baron, have Power a publick Meſſenger, or Servant ſent to advertiſe the de wh 
to hold Plea e Vetito Namio. Mathilda de mortuo and Magiſtrates when Aſſemblies were to be held e 
Mari clamat in Manerio de Mawerdon duos Law-days, £ their Preſence was requir'd. And becauſe in the fr 0s 
Infangent heft & placita de Namio vetito, /ine breve domini of that Empire, the Roman Magiſtrates lived moſtiy at 108 
Regis. Int. Record. in Theſaur. Scac. Country-Houſes, theſe Officers being oblig'd to be fre 4 

VIS Amis, q. d. by Force and Arms, a Law-term uſed open the Road, were called Viatores, Travellers; 1 7% 

in an Indictment; to denote the forcible and violent Com- Highway. | 25 10 
miſſion of any Crime. See TRRSPASS, and INDICTMENT. In proceſs of Time, the Name Viator became a common 

Vi Laica Reæmovenda, a Writ, lying where debate being Name for all Officers of the Magiſtrates; Littors, Accenſ 

between two Parſons, or Proviſors for a Church; one of em Scribes, Statores, and Cryers: whether it were that thee 
makes a forcible Entry into it, with a number of Laymen, Names and Offices were confounded in one; or whether 
and holds the other out. | Viator was a general Name, and the reſt particular ones ſye. 

Vi Laica Admovenda, a Writ which is ſerv'd when a cifying the particular Functions they diſcharg'd, as A. * 

Biſhop has certify'd into the Court of Chancery, that the lius ſeems to inſinuate, when he ſays, that that Member of 
Parſon of any Church within his Juriſdiction, is kept out of the Com of of Jiatores who binds a Criminal, condemn'} 
his Church or Glebe by any Lay-Force. | to be whip'd, was called Lictor. See Acczxsi, Scais 
VIA, Way. See Roar. Lictos, Sc. Megs 009 5 
VIA Militaris, in our Law.- Books, is uſed for a High- Be this as it will, the Names Lictor and Viator ate of 
uc publica dici poterit & ducit ad Mare & ad Por- ten uſed indiſcriminately for each other; and we as often 


way; 
ms of 1 ad Mercata. Bracton, Lib. IV. c. 16. meet with, Send to ſeek, or advertiſe him by a Lidlor, a 
Via Regia, in Leg. Hen. I. is defined to be that gue ſem- by 4 Viator. 9 85 | 


per aperta, & quam nemo conclaudere poteſt cum minis None but the Conſuls, Pretors, Tribunes, and Ediles had 
ſuis, quia ducit in Civitatem vel Burgum vel Portum Regis. a right to have Viatores.— They were not to be Ronan 


© That which is always open, and which no body may ſhut Citizens, and yet were requir'd to be free. 
© by any Threats, as leading to a City, Port, or Town.'—Its VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed by Phyficians for a black and 


' Breadth the ſame Laws preſcribe to be ſuch, as that two blue Spot, occaſion d by a Flux. of Blood, See PET EC HI, & 


Carts may meet each other, and ſixteen Horſemen arm'dgo VIBRATION, in Mechanicks, a regular, reciprocal Mo- 
tion of a Body, e. 2 of a Pendulum; which, being (ul 
„ſwi 


Via Lactea, in Aſtronomy, the Milky Way, or Galaxy. pended at freedom, ſwings or vibrazes, firft this way, then that 
Sce GALAXY. For the Bob being rais'd, falls again by its gravity, and 
VIA Solis, the Sun's Way, in Aſtronomy, is uſed among with the Velocity thus acquir'd, riſes to the {ame height on 
ſome Aſtronomers for the Ecliptic Line; ſo called, 23 the other fide: (See PENDUT ux.) Whence its gravity makes 
the Sun never goes out of it. See Ecrieric. | it fall again: And thus its Vibrations are continued. 
VLE Prime, among Phyſicians, are the Stomach and Mechanical Authors, in lieu of Vibration, frequently uk 
Guts; including the whole Length of the Alimentary Duct the Term Oſcillation. See OsciLLATION, 
or Canal, from the Mouth to the Sphinfer Ani. See Ducrt'; The Vibrations of the ſame Pendulum are all Iſochronal; 
ſee allo SToMacn, IN TESTINES, Oc. that is, perform'd in equal Time, at leaſt in the ſame Cl 
In this Senſe, we ſay, An Obſtruction in the Prime Vie. mate; for towards the Equator they are found ſomewhat 


—Purging and Emetic Medicines operate chiefly in the flower. | 
Prime Vie.—Sudorificks, Alteratives, Cardiacks, Ec. ſuſ-. A Pendulum 3 Feet 3 Inches and 2 tenths of an Inch, 7 


pend their Action till after they have paſs'd the Prime Vie. cording to Huygens, or 39,25 Inches, according to Sit 
See MzDicints, PuROATIVE, EuEzric, Ec. Moor and Lord Brouncker, vibrates Seconds, or makes 
VIAL, or Px1or, a ſmall thin glaſs Bottle. See Prior, 3600 Vibrations in an Hour. See SECOND. 
VIALES, in Mythology, a Name given, among the Ro- The Vibrations of a longer Pendulum, take up more time 
ans, to the Gods who had the Care and Guard of the than thoſe of a ſhorter one, in a ſubduple Ratio of the 
Roads, and Highways; call'd by the Latins Yie. See Gov, Lengths. Thus, a Pendulum 3 Foot long, will make 19 
The Dii Viales, according to Labeo, were of the Number Vibrations; while another 9 Inches long makes 20. — Tol 
of thoſe Gods called Dii Animales ; who were ſuppoſed to 10 is the half of 20, and 3 Feet, or 36 Inches, are the quale 
be the Souls of Men changes into Gods; and were of two of 6 Inches; which is double of z, whoſe Square 1s 9 ® 
Kinds, vis. the Viales and Penates. See PENATEsõ. that 10 is to 20 in a Subduple Ratio of 36 to 9. ? 
The Viales were the fame with thoſe otherwiſe call'ld The ſame Thing is meant when we. ſay, that the Num 
Lares; at leaſt, ſome of the Tares were denominated Vi. ber of Vibrations of Pendulums in a given Time, is m 
ales, viz. ſuch of them as had the more immediate Inten- reciprocal Ratio of their Lengths, 
dency of the Roads. See LAR ESG. M. Mouton, a Prieſt of Lyons, wrote an expreſs Trete 
Hence, the two Names are ſometimes join'd, and thoſe to ſhew, that by means of the Number of Labwrr 4 
eſta 


Highway Deities call'd Lares Viales: Witneſs that Inſcrip- given Pendulum, in certain time, one might the 
tion in Gruter, univerſal Meaſure throughout the whole World ; and fix at 


« 4 4 
ſeveral Meaſures in uſe among us, in ſuch manner 4 wy 


13 they might be recover'd _ if at any time they 7 
VIALI ROMAE chance to be loſt, as is the Caſe of moſt of the antient - 
AETERNAE ſures, which we now only know by conjecture. See Wal it 
Q. AXIUS AELIA The VIER ATIORS of a ſtretch'd Cord, or ig, "_ 
NUS- - VE. PROC from its Elaſticity ; which Power being of the — 'e 
AUG HER with that of Gravity, the Vibrations. of a Cord fo - Ti. 
— ſame Laws as thoſe of Pendulums : Conſequent!y, © 42 
IONI. brations of the ſame Cord oqualy ſtretch'd, tho the) . 

ual in length, ate equi-diurnal, or perform d in eg 


e ths 
VIATICUM, among the antient Romans, was the Al- Times ; and the Squares of the Times of the dt 
lowance or Appointment which the Republick gave to ſuch are among themſelves, inverſly, as the Powers whereby . 


2 


VIS 


bogus 3 of a Spring, too, are proportional to the 
Powers hereby it is bent? Theſe follow the ſame Laws as 
thoſe of che Cord or Pendulum, and conſequentiy are 

ul-diurnal; which is the Foundation of Spring- Watches. 
5 SyRING; and Waren.. | 


Vin ATION is alſo uſed in Phyſicks, So. for divers other fir 


ar alternate Motions. 2255 
i — is 9 7 to be perform'd by means of the vi- 
3ratory Motion o the Nerves, begun by external Objects, 
and propa ated to the Brain. See SENSATION, Viston, 
Rv, c. bs a ' Ys J 1 

N he ſeveral ſorts of Rays of Light, Sir 7. Newton con- 
ceives to-make Vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes; which, ac- 
cording to thoſe bigneſſes, excite Senſations of ſeveral Co- 
ours; much after the ſame manner as Vibrations of Air, 
according to their ſeveral: bigneſſes, excite Senſations of ſe- 
yeral Soun See Corovk, SounD, G&S. 


Heat, according to the ſame Author, is only an AKccidem 


Light, occaſion d by the. Rays putting a fine, ſubtil, ethe- 
+ edium which pervades all Bodies, into a vibrative 
Motion, which gives us that Senſation. See MzD1ivm, and 
„„ ‚ ‚· · HM NR Re 35g | 
From the #ibrations or Pulſes of this ſame Medium, he 
accounts for the alternate Fits of eaſy Reflexion and eaſy 
Tranfmiffion.of:the Rays. See LIoHr, RAY, Rxpr axon, Qc. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions it is obſery'd, that the 
Butterfly into-which the Silkworm is transform'd; makes 130 
Vibrations or. Motions of.its Wings in one Coition, | f 

VICAR, Vic Ax Tus, a Perſon appointed as Lieutenant of 
another; to perform his Functions, in his Abſence, and un- 
der his Authority. See LIEUTENÄ Wr. * 
The — 1 to be Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt on Earth. 
He has under him a Grand icar, who is a Cardinal, and 
whoſe Juriſdiction extends over all Prieſts, both Secular and 
Regular; and even over Laymen, n 
The Word ' is form'd from Vicarius, qui alterius vices gerit. 

Among the antient Romans, Vicarius, Vicar, was proper- 
ly a kind of Lieutenant, ſent into the Provinces where there 


” 


was no Governour : So that they were properly the Empe- | 


tors Vicars, not thoſe of Governours. Cod. de Offic. Vicar. 
Taly, in the Time of the | Eaſtern Empire, was govern'd 
by two Vicarii: The one Vicar of Italy, who reſided at 
Milan; the other of the City, who reſided at Rome. 

Cujas obſerves, that the Word Vioar was ſometimes, tho 
rely, attributed to the Lieutenant - Generals of Proconſuls, 
or Governours of Roman Province. 

Vicas, in the Canon Law, a Prieſt of a Pariſh the pre- 
dial Tithes whereof are impropriated, or appropriated; that 
is, belong either to a Chapter, Religious Houſe, Ec. or to 
a Layman, who receives em, and only allows the Vicar the 
{mall Tithes, or a convenient Salary, antiently calld Portio 
congrua. See TITRHE, Ar PROPRIATION, E5C. | 

He is thus called guaſ? vice fungens Rectoris, as ſerving 
for, or in lieu of a Rector, who would be intitled to the 
great Tithes. See Rxc rox. „„ >] 

Theſe Vicars were antiently call'd Perperui Vicarii; be- 
cauſe not appointed by the Impropriator, and licens'd by the 
Biſhop to read Service ; but e by the Patron, and 
Canonical Inſtitution given em by the Hands of the Ordi- 
nary ; and fo having conſtant Succeſſion, as Corporations, 
and never dying. | 
| he Canoniſfs mention four Species of Vicars: ſome Per- 
| Zeiual ; others appointed for a certain Time, and on ſome 
ſpecial Occafion, call'd Mercenarii; others call'd Speciales, 
appointed not for the whole Cure, but for ſome certain Place, 
Article, or Act: others Generales, neither perpetual, nor ap- 
painted for any certain Act, but for all Things in the general. 

Vicar General, was a Title given by King Henry VIII. 
to 7 homas Cromwell Earl of Eſſex ; with fall Power to over- 
ſee ” Clergy, and regulate all Matters relating to Church 

rs. 

. VICE, Viriun, in Ethicks, is ordinarily defin'd an elec- 
ure Habit, deviating, either in Exceſs, or in Defect, from 
a juſt Medium wherein Virtue is placed. See VIER Tux. 

Th calld a Habit, to diſtinguiſh it from Sin, which is 
Myan Act: Hence, a Sin is look d on as ſomething tranſient; 
Bl 1 Vice as ſomething permanent. See Sin, HanrT, c. 
5 uthors diſtinguiſh three States of Vice; the firſt Incon- 
Ventie, of Incentinence, wherein a Perſon ſees, and ap- 
— the Good, but is hurried to Evil by the Violence of 
= aflions : The ſecond, Intemperantiæ, of Intemperance 3 

285 even the Judgment is depraved, and perverted. 
tal third, Feritatis, of Obduracy ; wherein the Perſon is to- 

/ 1mmers'd in Vice, without any ſenſe or feeling thereof. 
7 hs 2 of Incontinency is confider'd as Infirmity, where- 
: 5 erſon feels the ſharpeſt Stings of Conſcience: That 
ively OY ry as Malice, wherein the Remorſe is not ſo 

ler at of Obduracy there is none. See ConscIENCE. 
1 Kaos = and other Arts emptoy'd in Metals, 
achine or Inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt the Pieces 


* 
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to be filed, bent, riveted, Sc. See Smirituny, Ge. 
To file ſquare, tis abſolutely neceflary the Vice be placed 
9 with its Chaps parallel to the Work- Bench. 
1 . Fes 
The Parts of the Vice ate; the Face, or Plane, which is 
its uppermoſt Part; the Chaps, which are cut with a baſtard 
Curt, and well temper'd ; the Screw. pin, cut with a ſquare 
ong Worm; the Nut, or Screw-box, which has a ſquare 


Worm, and is brazed into the round Box; the Spring, 


which throws the Chaps open; and the Fot, on which the 
whole is mounted, | 

Hand- Vicx, is a ſmall kind of Vice, ſerving to hold the 
lefler Works in, that require often turning about. 

Of this there are two Kinds, the Broad chapt Hand Vice, 
which is that wm gy us'd ; and the Syuare-nos's Hand- 
Vice, ſeldom us'd but for filing ſmall round Work. 

Vox is allo a Machine uſed by the Glaziers, to rurn or 
draw Lead into flat Rods, with Groves on each fide, to te- 
ceive the Edges of the Glaſs. See Lzap. | | 

This Machine confiſts of two Iron Chaps, or Cheeks, join'd 
with two croſs Iron Pieces.—In the Space between the Chaps, 
are two ſteel Wheels, with their Spindles or Axes paſs'd 
thro' the middle; each of which has its Nut, or Pinion with 
Teeth, that catch into each other : To the loweſt is fitted a 
Handle, whereby the Machine is turn'd. | 

There are ſome of theſe Vices double, and that will draw 
two Leads at once : Theſe have three Wheels. Some Gla- 
ziers will turn Lead of different Sizes in the ſame Vice; by 
changing their Checks for each Size. 

With another Pair of Spindles, whoſe Nuts almoſt meet, 
they turn Lead for Tiers ; which when it comes out of the 
Vice 1 almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes eaſy to be 

arted. BE | | 

Before the Invention of this Vice, which is but a late 
Thing, they uſed a Plane : Accordingly, in all the antient 
Windows, we find the Lead planed, and grooved that way. 
See Gl. ass. 0 | 

Vrex is alſo uſed in the Compoſition of divers Words, 
to denote the Relation of ſomething which comes inſtead, 
or in the Place, of another. 

In this Senſe, the Word is Latin, Vice, ſtead, place, turn, &c. 

Vics- Admiral, is one of the three principal Officers of 
the Royal Navy; who commands the ſecond Squadron, and 
has his Flag ſet up in the Fore-top of his Ship. See Ap- 
MIRAL, NAvx, 2 | | | 

Vicx- Chamberlain, call'd alſo in antient Statutes, Under- 

Chamberlain ; is a great Officer in the Court, next under 
the Lord Chamberlain, and in his abſence has command 
and controll of all Officers belonging to that part of the 
Houſhold call'd the Chamber, or above Stairs. See Cnan- 
BERLAIN. 
_ Viez-Chancellor of an Univerſity, is an eminent Member, 
choſe annually, to manage Affairs in the Abſence of the 
Chancellor. See UNIVERSITX. 

Vice-Doge, is a Counſellor of Venice, who repreſents the 


n when ſick, or abſent; that the Seignory may never be 
Wit 


ithout a Chief. 

This Vice- Dage never takes the Ducal Chair, nor bears 
the Horn, nor is addreſs'd under the Title of Sereni ſſimo: 
yet, the foreign Embaſſadors, ſpeaking to the College, uſe 
the common * $a of Serenifſmmo Principe: And he 

erforms all the Offices of Doge; and gives Anſwers to 

mbaſſadors without moving his Cap. See Dock. 

VIck-Dominus, a Viſcount, Sheriff, or Vidame. See Vi- 
counT, VIDAME, c. ; 

VIcE-Dominus Abbatie, or Eccleſiæ, in the Civil and 
Canon Law, an Advocate, or Protector of an Abbey, or 
Church. See Apvocartsz, and AvoukE. 

Vict-Dominus Epiſcopi, in the Canon Law, is the Offi- 
cial, Commiſſary, or Vicar-General of a Biſhop, See Com- 
MISSARY, c. 

VIck-GERENTr, a Vicar, Deputy, or Lieutenant. See Vi- 
CAR, LIEUTENANT, Oc. 

" Vice-Comes, in Law, Sc. See Vicounr, 
 Vicz-Legate, an Officer whom the Pope ſends to Avig- 
non, and ſome other Cities, to perform the Office of a Spi- 
ritual and Temporal Governour, at a time when there is no 
Legate or Cardinal to command there. X 

Il the Gaule Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphine, Provence, &c. 
has recourſe to the Vice-TLegate of Avignon, for all Ecclefiaſ- 


tical Diſpatches; in like manner as the other Provinces ad- 


dreſs themſelves to Rome. See LEGATE. 
VICE-Ray, a Governour of a Kingdom, who commands 
therein, in the Name and Stead of 4 King ; with full and 
ſovereign Authority. | | | | 
Naples, Sicily, Catalonia, &c. are govern'd by FVice-Roys: 
See Kix. 
Vicz Verſa, a Latin Phraſe, frequently retain'd in En- 
gli Writings ; ſignifying as much as on the contrary. 
Thus, As the Sun mounts higher and higher above the 
Horizon, inſenſible Perſpiration increaſes ; and, vice verſa, 
as he deſcends lower, diminiſhes, _—_ 
VICEN. 
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Among the Romans, Vicennalia was particularly uſed for 
the Funeral Feaſts, held on the 2oth Day after a Perſon's de- 
ceaſe. 4% ap hg 1 
Vicxm ALTA, or Vicsnnartes Ludi, were alſo the 
Games, Feaſts, and Rejoicings, held every zoth Year of 
the Reign of a Prince. 1 

On Medals we frequently meet with Vicennalia Vota; the 
Vows put up on that Occaſion, for the Safety of the Empe- 
ror, and Inlargement of the Empire. 


Theſe are expreſs'd by VOT. X & XX, in the Medals 


of Tacitus, Gallian, and Probus; VOT. X. M. XX, in 


thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus ; 
VOT. X. MUL. XX, in thoſe of Conſtantine, Valentinian, 
and Valeus; VOT. X. MULT. XX, in thoſe of Diocleſian, 
Conſtantine, Fulian, Valentinian, Theodoſius, Arcadius, Ho- 
norius; VOTIS X. MULT. XX, in thoſe of Julian, Va- 
lentinian, Gratian ; VOT. X. SIC. XX, in thoſe of Vale- 
rius Conſtantius; VOT. XII. FEEL. XX, in the younger 
Licinius; VOT. XV. FEEL. XX, in Conſtantine. See 
Vows. : | 1 
VICIN AGE, and VicinzrTum. See VEnvs, and Visnx. 
VICIS & Venellis Mundandis, a Writ lying againſt a 
Mayor, Bailiff, &c. for not taking care that the Streets 
be well cleans'd. . 
 VICISSITUDE, from the Latin Viciſſitudo, a Change or 
Turn; the ſucceeding of one thing after another. As the Vi- 
ci fſitude of Seaſons, Fortunes, &c. 
VICONTIEL.2 see S VicounTIEL | 
ViconTiELs, 75 C VICOUNTIELS. | 


o 


VICOUNT, or V1scounT, or VicE-coMEs, in our Law- 


Books, ſignifies the ſame with Sheriff; between which two 
Words, there ſeems to be no other difference, but that the 
one came from our Conquerors, the Normans ; the other 


from our Anceſtors, the Saæons. See SHERIFF. 8 
Vicounr, or VIscovxr, is alſo uſed for a degree of No- 
bility next below a Count or Earl, and above a Baron. See 
NoBiLITY. | | | | | 5 
Camden obſerves, that this is an antient Name of Office, 
but a new one of Dignity, never heard of among us till 
Henry VIth's Days, who, in his 18th Year, created in Par- 
liament John Lord Beaumont, Viſcount Beaumont: But it 


is much more antient in other Countries. 


Du Cange, indeed, will have the Dignity to have had its 
firſt Riſe in England; but tis much more probable, it was 
firſt brought over hither by the Normans. hy 
The Privileges of a Vicount, are, that he may have a Co- 
ver of Aſſay held under his Cup when he drinks, and may 
have Travers in his own Houſe. And a Vicounteſ may 
have her Gown bore up by a Woman, out of the Preſence 
of her SupeCors ; and in their Preſence by a Man. See Co- 
RONET, Oc. | | 

VICOUNTIELS, VicoxrIETLSs, Vicecomitalia, in our 
Law-Books, denotes Things belonging to the Y7ice-Comes, or 
Sheriff; particularly certain Farms, for which the Sheriff 
pays a Rent to the King, and makes what Profit he can of 
them. | | 

Writs V1couNTIEL, are ſuch as are triable in the County 
or Sheriff 's- Court. 

VicounTIELs, or ViconNTIELS Juriſdiction, is that Ju- 
riſdiction belonging to the Officers of a County; as Sheriffs, 
Co roners, Eſcheators, c. 

VICTIM, Vicrtima, a bloody Sacrifice, offer d to ſome 
ea 6 of a living Thing, either a Perſon, or a Beaſt, 


which is ſlain to appeaſe his Wrath, or to obtain ſome Fa- 


vour. See SACRIFICE. | 

The Greeks offer'd Iphigenia at Aulis, for a Victim to 
obtain a favourable Wind. 

The Gods of the Heathens had each their proper Victims: 
Thus, the Goat was Bacchus's Victim; the Horſe Nep- 
tune s. See Gop, and Victimarivs. 

VICTIMARIUS, was a Miniſter, or Servant of the 
Prieſts ; whoſe Office was to bind the Victims, and prepare 
the Water, Knife, Cake, and other things neceſſary to the 
Sacrifice. See SACRIFICE, | Mts 

To the Victimarii it alſo belonged to knock down and 
kill the Victims: In order to which, they ſtood cloſe by the 


Altar, naked to the Waiſt, but crown'd with Laurel; and 


holding a Hatchet or a Knife up, aſk'd the Prieſt leave to 
ſtrike; ſaying Mone? Shall I ſtrike? Whence they were 
alſo called 4gones, and Cultellarii. 

When the Victim was kill'd, they open'd it, and after 
viewing the Entrails, took them away, waſh'd the Carcaſe, 
ſprinkled the Floor, &c. 

The ſame Victimarii lighted the Fire wherein Books 
were condemn'd to be burnt. See Zivy, Lib, XV. cap. 29. 
and Eat "Ip 3 

V AN. Per:0d, in Chronology. See PxzrzoOD. 

VICTORY, Vicrox1a, the Over or Defeat of an 
Enemy, in War, Combat, Duel, or the like. See Wan, 
BArrzE, Cougar, Dvtr, Oc. 

RL « 
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VICENNALIS, in Antiquity, ſomething of 20 Years, or 


that returns after 20 Years. | 


is claim'd. 


vo , 


Among the Romans, Crowns, Tri 1 
creed to their Generals for the Naias * de. 


VIGTUALLING Office, 
T G Office, an Office kept 
for the furniſhing his Majeſty's N 2 wa Tower. fl, 
* 75 | Ng 17 with Vital. dee 
t is manag'd by ſeven Commiſſioners © «1, 
inferior Officers ; as Secretaries, Cletks, We. beate theit 
in divers Parts of Great Britain, Ireland FR 800 Agent 
Mervus Ratio, among Phyficians, a parttculir Na. 
of living, for the Preſervation of Health, and Prev cr 
8 9 1 2455 RxGIMkN, Sc. revention of 
» q. d. Vice Dominus, w z 
ſhop's Depury Temporals ; as the — — 8 Bi. 
idame is ſtill a Title of Seignory, or Lordſhi, ß“ 
ted to ſeveral Gentlemen in France: as the 5 en U- 
COWS: of 2 &c. . iaame of 
The Word, according to Nicod, comes from Via. 
and according to Paſpuier, from Vice. Dominas: Je z; 
bing Dominus, or Lord 3 e dn ig 
The original Inſtitution of Vidames, w Wy 
the Temporalties of Biſhopricks, while the 2 
ſelves were taken up in Prayer, and other 8 Reg = 
ee N. = ed * 17 * Forces, when they — 
oblig'd to go to War, either to defend their Te 
for the 1 | ay: Temporaltis * 


They alſo manag'd and pleaded their Cauſes in Co, 

Juſtice z diſtribute Joſtice among their — — 
ed any ** pillaging or — the Houſes of eceas'd 
Biſhops, £9c.—ln effect, they repreſented the Biſhop, conſ. 


der d as a Tempora! Lord. See Bis nor. 


Paſquier ſays; they were the Biſhop's Tempora! 
and bad the Re Privileges as the V n * 
By ae es the Vidames converted their Office into x 
Fee; and the Biſhops their Yidames, or Judges, into Val 
ſals, as Kings did their Counts; Dukes, Oc. See Cour 
1 ; h rage! 2 15 1515 : 
= Accordingly, the Vidames of Chartres, &c. fli 
Lands of the Biſho of thoſe Places. 25 9 1 
In ſome antient Charters, the Vidames are call'd Adu. 
cates, or Advowees; See Ap xYOcA rx. 
VIDIMUs, in Law, the ſame with Innoteſcimii; being 
Letters Patent of a Charter of Feoffement, or ſome other 


Inſtrument not of Record. See Innottscinuvs, 


VIDUITY. See WI o ww ooo. 
VI bviraris Profeſſio, the making a ſolemn Profeſſion of 
living a chaſte Widow; a Cuſtom heretofore obſerv d in 
England, and attended with divers Ceremonies. See Wi- 
Dow, and WI DoW Oo). | | 
VIEW, in Law, the Act of Veiors, or Viewers. See Vun. 
When a real Action is brought, and the Tenant knows 
not well what the Land is the Demandant aſks ; he may 
pray the Y7ew ; which is, that he may ſee the Land which 
This Courle of ptoceeding we receiv'd from the Norman, 
as appears by the Grand Cuſtomary.—It is uſed in various 
Caſes ; as in Aſſize of Rent-Service, Rent-Charge, Rent 
Seck; in a Writ of Nuſance ; in a Writ quo Jure; in the 
Writ 4e Rationabilibus diviſis, &c. f 

View of Franc Pledge, is the Office which the Sheriff 
in his County-Court, or the Bailiff in his Hundred, performs; 
in looking to the King's Peace, and ſeeing that every Min 
be in ſome Pledge. See FR anc-Pleage. | 

This is called by Brafon, Res quaſi ſacra quid lam 
perſonam Regis reſpicit, & introducta pro pace, & cumnun 
utilitate. 

View, in Matters of Opticks, Perſpective, &c. See VI. 
$1ON, S1GHT, PERSPECTIVE, Qs. | 

View, among Hunters, the print of the Feet of a fallow 
Deer on the Ground, 85 

To View & Place, in the Military Art, is to ride about 
it before the laying of a Siege, in order to obſerve be 
Strength or Weakneſs of its Situation and Fortification. ** 
FoRTIFICATION, E9c. 

VIEWERS, in Law, are Perſons that are ſent by 2 Court 
to view a Place or Perſon in queſtion ; as alſo the Situs 
of a Place where a Fact was committed; or a Ferſon in cal 
of Sickneſs, Oc. ore 
VIGIL, or Evx, in Church Chronology, the Day bei 
any Feaſt, Sc. See FRASsT, and Eves, ofal 

o the Civil Day begin at Midnight, yet the Eceie e 
tical, or Scriptural Day, begins at fix a- Clock in the © 
ings and holds till fix in the Evening the enſuing Da). 

AY. 

Hence, the Colle& for every Sunday and Hoy pan 
Order of the Church, is to be read at the preceding 2 0 
N- at 5 N ou Dep before ; from which tim 

eligious Day was ſuppoſed to begin. 
| Ang this A art cke Holy day, from ſix dene, 
Day before, was, by the primitive Chriſtians, ſpent T in 
and other Devotions; and being often continu'd til 
the Night, were call'd Vigils. Theſe 


— — —— . — — — — — 


oils came, by degrees, to be ſo enlarg'd, that at 
laſt 1 2 preceeding the Holy-day was call'd by this 


Nite f an Animal which | 

IA, that State of an mal which is oppoſite 
” ber, ＋ popularly call'd Va ing, or Whehing- See 
4 an AKING. | 14 98 
CIC INTIVI RATE, a Dignity among the antient Ro- 
n, eftabliſh'd by Ceſar. = 
: This Dignity comprehended four others; for of the Vi- 
jntiviri, or tent) Men which compos'd the Company, there 
Jere three who {at and judg'd of all Criminal Affairs; three 
_—_ had the Inſpection of the Coins and Coinage ; four 
aar, Care of the Streets of Rome; and the reſt were Judges 
of Civil Affairs. 

VILL. See VI LAGE. ; 

VILLA Regis, a Title antiently given to thoſe Villages 
where the Kings of England had a Royal Seat, and held 
the Manor in their own Demeſn. 
VILLAGE, VILLA, or Vitr,, an Aſſemblage of Houſes, 
jahabited chiefly by Peaſants and Farmers, having uſually a 
Church, but no Market, 

The want of a Market diſtinguiſhes it from a Town, as 
mne Church does from a Green, Street, Sc. See Town, Oc. 

The Word is French, form'd of vil, or vilis, low, mean, 
contemptible. | | 

Among our Saxon Anceſtors, Vill or Village was uſed in 
the Senſe of the Roman Villa; viz. for a Country Farm or 
Seat, furniſh'd with convenient Out-houſes, c. for repoticing 
the Fruits thereof, | 

Afterwards it came to be taken for a Manor, then for 
art of a Pariſh, or the Pariſh it ſelf, See Parisn. 

Hence, in ſeveral antient Law-Books, Vill and Pariſh are 
the ſame thing: Accordingly, Forteſeue, de Laudibus Leg. 
Ang. writes, That the Boundaries of Villages, are not by 
Houſes, Streets, or Walls, but by a large Circuit of Ground, 
within which may be divers Hamlets, Waters, Woods, Ec. 

Hera makes this difference between a Manſon, a Village, 
and a Manor; that a Manſion may conſiſt of one, or more 
Houſes ; tho it is only to be one Dwelling-place, without any 
other very near it: for if other Houſes be contiguous, tis 
then a Village. A Manor may conſiſt of one or more Vi- 
ages. See Mans10N, and Manor. 

For the better Government of Villages, the Lord of the 
Soil has uſually a Power to hold a Court-Baron, every three 
Weeks. See Coun T-Zaron,. 

VILLAIN, in our antient Cuſtoms, the ſame with Bond- 
man. Sce BONDMAN. e | 

In Doomſday Book he is call'd Servus, Servant, Slave. 
See SERVANT, SLAVE, Cc. 

A Villain was one who held Lands in Y'illenage, or on 
condition of rendering baſe Services to his Lord, See SER- 
VICE, 

There were antiently in England two ſorts of Villains, 


viz. Villains in Groſs, who were bound immediately to the 


Perſons of their Lords, and to their Heirs ; and Villains re- 
gardaut to a Manor : Theſe the Civilians call Glebe Ajcrip- 
?1; and they were bound to their Lord, as Members be- 
longing to ſuch a Manor, of which he was owner. 

This latter was a pure Villain, of whom the Lord took 


Redemption to marry his Daughter, and to make him free; 


and he might put him out of his Lands and Tenements at 
his Will; might beat and chaſtiſe him, but not maim him. 

There are not properly any ſuch Villaius now, tho the 
Law concerning them ſtands unrepeal'd. 

The Lands before held in Villenage, are now held in 
free and common Socage. See TENURE, Socacs, Sc. 
They were call'd Villains from Villa; becauſe they dwelt 
in Vellages: The ſame were alſo call'd Pagenſes, and Rvſ- 
lc; and of ſuch ſervile Condition were they, that they 
my my ſold with the Farm to which they reſpectively 

dong 0 

Virtain Eſtate, or Condition, is contradiſtinguiſh'd to 
Free Eſtate. See FREE Eſtate. 

VILLAINOUS Fragment, is that which caſts the Re- 
proach and Stain of Y7//any and Shame on him againſt whom 


it is given. See JUDGMENT, 


Such is that againſt a Conſpirator, &c. 

Lambard calls it Villainous Puniſhment ; and ſays, it 
may well be call'd Villainous, in regard the Judgment, in 
ſuch Caſe, ſhall be like the antient Judgment in attaint, 
v'2, that the Criminals ſhall not be of any Credit afterwards ; 
nor ſhall it be lawful for them, in Perſon, to approach the 
King's Court : That their Lands and Goods ſhall be ſeiz'd 
into the King's Hands, their Trees rooted up, their Bodies 
\mpriſon'd, Ec. 

VILLENAGE, or VII EA IN ACE, a ſervile kind of Te- 
nure of Lands or Tenements; whereby the Tenant was 
bound to do all ſuch Service as the Lord commanded, or 
=. 5 Villain to perform. See VILLAIN. 

as Bracton expreſſes by, Sciri non poterit veſpere, quale 
Jervitium Heri 4 mane, 5 r Oy 
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e is divided into that Z Blood, and that by Te- 

Tenure in Villenage, could make no Freeman a Villain, 
unleſs it were continu'd time out of Mind; nor could free 
Land make a Villain free. See TRNVURk. ; 

Villenage is alſo divided by Hracton into Pure Fillenage, 
where the Services to be perform'd were indeterminate and 
arbitrary, as above exprels'd ; and Socage Villenage, which 
was to carry the Lord's Dung into his Fields, to plough his 
Ground on certain Days, ſow and reap his Corn, Cc. and 
even to empty his Jakes; as the Inhabitants of Bicktorn 
were bound to do to the Lord of Clun-Ca/tle in Shrofbire : 
which was afterwards turn'd into a Rent, now call'd ZB:ickton 
over ; and the Villainous Service excus'd. 

VIELI, Coarſe Hair, in Anatomy, is uſed in the ſame 
Senſe as Fibres, or Fibrillg. Sec FiBR x. 

In Botany, Villi denotes a fort of Tomentim, or Down, 
like the Grain or Shag of Pluſh ; with which, as a kind of 
Excreſcence, ſome Trees do abound. 

VILLOUS, Virrosa, is particularly apply'd to one of 
the Coats or Membranes of the Stomach, call'd Cyuſta Fil- 
loſa. See Sromacn, Oc. 

It takes its Name from innumerable Vlli, or fine Fibrille, 
wherewith its inner Surface is cover'd. Sce CRUSTA Villoſa. 

VINALIA, in Antiquity, a Name common to two Feaſts 
among the antient Romans; the one in honour of Jupiter, 
and the other of Vue. Sce Fram. 

The firſt was held on the 19th of Art, and the ſecond 
on the 1ſt of May. ; 

The Vinalia of the rgth of Aiguſt were call'd Vinalia 
Ruſtica, and were inſtituted on occaſion of the War of the 
Latius againſt Mezentins; in the Courſe of which War, that 
People vow'd a Libation to Z2pþitcr of all the Wine of the 
ſucceeding Vintage, 

On the ſame Day likewiſe fell the Dedication of a Tem- 
ple of Veuus; whence ſome Authors have fallen into a Miſ- 
take, that theſe Vinalia were ſacred to Venus. But Varro, 
LLL. V. and Feſtus, in Verbo Ruſtica, diſtinguiſh between 
the two Ceremonies ;z and exprefly aſſert the Vinalia to be 
a Feaſt of Jupiter. | 

VINCULUM, in Fluxions, denotes ſome compound Surd 
Quantity's being multiply'd into a Fluxion, Qc. 

Thus, in this Expreſſion, 2x y/ a» —o04, the Vincu- 
lum is the compound Surd, / ox—4 4, which is x4 into 4. 

VINDEMIATING, the gathering of Grapes, or other 
ripe Fruits; as Apples, Pears, Cherries, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Vindemia, Vintage. See 
VINTAGE, 

VINDEMIATRIX, a Fixed Star of the third Magni- 
tude, in the Conſtellation Virgo; whoſe Longitude, Latitude, 
Sc. ſee among the reſt of thoſe of Virco. | 

VINDICATION, Claiming, in the Civil Law, an Action 
arifing from the Property a Perſon has in any thing : or a 
Permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing as one's own, out of the 
Hands of a Perſun whom the Law has doom'd not to be the 
true Proprictor. 

VINE, a Noble Plant or Shrub, of the Reptile Kind; 
famous for its Fruit, or Grapes, and for the Liquor they at- 
ford. See WINE. 

The Kinds of Vines are almoſt infinite; denominated, 
either from the Soil and Place where they grow ; as the 
Bourguignon, Bourdelas, Italian, Mantua Vine, &c. or 
from the Form, Colour, Taſte, Sc. of their Grapes ; as 
the Acorn, Apricot, Damaſk, Birds-bill, Muſcadine, c. 
See GRAPE. 

Our Gardeners find, that Vines are capable of being culti— 
vated in England, ſo as to produce large Quantities of 
Grapes ; and thoſe ripen'd to ſuch a deorec, as may afford a 
good ſubſtantial vinous Juice, Witnels the Vineyards in So- 
merſetſhire ; particularly that famous one at Bar. 

In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the Incle- 
mency of our Eugliſh Air, that our Grapes are generally in- 
ferior to thoſe of France, &c. as to the want of a juſt cul- 
ture. 

Thoſe fitteſt for the Eygliſß Climate, Mr. Mortimer finds 
to be the ſmall black Grape, the white Muſcadine, Parſley 
Grape, Muſcadilla, white and red Frontigniac.— Mr. Brad- 
ley recommends the Fly Grape, the carly ſweei Water 
Grape lately brought from the Canaries ; the Arbors, or 
French ſweet Water Grape : Ali which, if well manag'd, 
and the Weather favourable, arc ripe by the middle of 
Auguſt. He alſo recommends the Clarer and Hurgundy 
Grapes. 

The beſt Soil for Vines, according to Mortimer, is the 
hotteſt Gravel, Sand, or dry rocky Ground; provided it be 
well water'd and ſhaded. -- — At firit planting, Mr. Praa- 
ley recommends chalky Hills, as proper for ines. 

To mend a Soil- that wants thoſe Qualities, 'tis good to 
throw in the rubbiſh of old Buildings, well mix'd with twice 
as much Earth and fitted about the Roots of the Vines. 


See VINEYARD. 
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Vines are propagated either by Layers, or Cuttings; that 
is, either . — down the youn Branches as ſoon as the 
Fruit is gather'd, or by making Plantations of Slips, or 
Cuttings, at that time. See PrRoyAGATION. 


Mr. Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time in the Win- 


ter before anuary; tho Bradley ſays, he has done it with 
ſucceſs in March and April. 

For the Pruning of e See 3 PRUNING. 

For the Planting of VIN Es. VINEYARD. 

VINEA, in Fortification. See MANTELET. 

VINEGAR, Acetum, an agreeable, acid, enetrating 
Liquor, prepar'd from Wine, Cyder, Beer, an other Li- 
_ ; of conſiderable uſe, both as a Medicine, and a Sauce. 

ee Ack rum. | 

Wine, and other vinous Liquors, are ſaid to gain a grate- 
ful ſharpneſs, i. c. to become /inegar, by having their Salts 
exalted by Inſolation, or other means; and their Sulphurs 
weaken'd and depreſs'd. | 

Others aſcribe the Converſion of vinous Liquors into 
Vinegar, to the grinding or ſhafpening of the longitudinal 
Particles thereof; by which means, they become more tart 
and pungent, 

The Method of making Vinegar has long been _ 1 
Secret among the People of the Profeſſion ; who, 'tis ſaid, 
oblige themſelves to each other by Oath not to reveal it. 
But notwithſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
ſome other later Writings, furniſh us with approved Accounts 


thereof, | | 
Method of making VIN EAR of aer. 


The Cyder, (the meaneſt of which will ſerve the Purpoſe) 
is firſt to be drawn off fine into another Veſſel, and a quan- 
tity of the Muſt, or Pouz of Apples to be added : The 
whole is ſet in the Sun, if there be a Conveniency for the 
Purpoſe, and at a Week or nine Days end it may be drawn 


off. See CypkR. 
Method of making VIN RGAR of Beer. 


Take a middling ſort of Beer, indifferently well Hopp'd ; 
into which, when it has work'd well, and is grown fine, put 
ſome Rapes, or Huſks of Grapes, uſually brought home for 
that purpoſe : Maſh them together in a Tub ; then letting 
the Rape ſettle, draw off the liquid Part, put it into a Caſk, 
and ſet in the Sun as hot as may be ; the Bung being only 

cover'd with a Tile, or Slate-ftone : and in about thirty or 
forty Days, it will become a good Vinegar, and may paſs in 
uſe as well as that made of Wine, if it be refined, * kept 
from turning muſty. 

Or thus : To every Gallon of Spring Water, add three 
Pounds of Malaga Raifins ; which put into an earthen Jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt Sun from 
May till Michaelmas : then preſſing all well, tun the Liquor 
up in a very ſtrong iron-hoop'd Veſſel, to prevent its burſting : 
It will appear very thick and muddy when newly preſs'd; 
but will refine in the Veſſel, and be as clear as Wine. Thus 
let it remain untouch'd ior three Months, before it be drawn 
off, and it will prove excellent Vinegar. 


To make VIxEGAR of Vine, or vinous Liquors. 
Any ſort of vinous Liquor, being mixed with its own Fæ- 
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VIN 

Water: whereas it is the Property o. | 

acid Spirit by Diſtillation. EW Viuegar to Neld an 
Method of making Viv GAR jy France 


In France they uſe a Method of matic. » 
rent from that above deſcrib'd.-—.. They ue r 


oaken Veſſels, the larger the bette la 
each whereof they as a wooden Gr 3 © top * 
the bottom: upon theſe Grates, they firſt la "we Foot of 
tings of Vines, and afterwards the Stalks — N 188, or Cut. 
without the Grapes themſelves, or their St : 
whole Pile reaches within 4 Foot of the brims cc? till the 
ſels : Then they fill one of theſe Veſſels wh - the vel. 
very top, and half fill the other; and with Li 

out of the full Veſſel, fill up that which was N drayn 
before ; daily repeating the ſame Operation 12 ful 
the Liquor back from one Veſſel to the other 10 Pouring 
of them is full, and half full by turns, 5 10 that each 
Days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the 10 Of three 
but half full: and increaſe for ſeveral Days fo Pick 1 then 
out any appearance of the like in the Veſſel which h With. 
to be full during thoſe Days ; the Liquor whereof ien 
remain cool: and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in I wl 
that is half full, the Vinegar is prepar'd: Which Pr 
Summer, happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth D: 7 
the beginning; but in the Winter, the Fermentatien " 


ceeds much {lower ; ſo that they are oblig'd to forward ith 
J 


3 —_ rx the uſe of Stoves. 
When the Weather is exceeding hot, the Li | 
to be. pour'd off from the full Veſſe into the = . 
day: otherwiſe, the —_— would be over-heated War 8 
Fermentation prove too {ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous 15 : 
would fly away, and leave a vapid Wine, initeaq of 7 
gar behind. ; ” 
The full Veſſel is always to be left open at the top. b 
the Mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a 8 0 
Wood ; in order the better to keep down and fix the 8 * 
in the Body of the Liquor; for otherwiſe, it might Gl 
fly off in the heat of Fermentation. — The Veſſel that 0 
only half full ſeems to * hot, rather than the other, he. 
cauſe it contains a much greater Quantity of the Vine-twi d 
and Stalks than that, in proportion to the Liquor ; N 
which the Pile riſing to a e height, conceives hea 
the more, and ſo conveys it to the Wine below. 
VINEGAR of Antimony, is an acid Spirit, drawn by Dif. 
tillation from the Marcaſite of Antimony, See AnTinoxy. 
Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant Ferers, 
— The Apothecaries likewiſe make a kind of TheriacalVine- 
gar of Dittany, Angelico, Valerian, Cardimums, Oranges, Cc. 
See ActTUM. 
The Word Vinegar is French; form'd from Vin, Wine, 
and aigre, four. See WINE. | 
VINEYARD, a Plantation of Vines. Sce VINꝑE. 
The beſt Situation of a Vineyard, is on the Declirity 
of an Hill lying to the South. See ExOsURk. 
The Vine is propagated by Slips, Layers, or Suckers, 
13 in a Nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about Je. 
ruary, into the Vineyard. 
As to the Soil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for 


ces, Flowers, or Ferment, and its Tartar, firſt reduced to them: And as to the ſorts of Vines, none but the forward 
Pouder ; or elſe with the acid and auſtere Stalks of the Ve- ones to be planted in England. —Theſe are found to ripen 
getable from whence the Wine was obtain'd, which hold a very well in open Borders without Walls. 

large proportion of Tartar ; and the whole being kept fre- They are to be planted in Lines running North and South, 
quently ſtitring in a Veſſel which has formerly held Vinegar, five or fix Foot apart; only two Vines in each Hole, —Thc 
or ſet in a warm place full of the Steams of the ſame, will September following, the Shoots of that Summer to be prund 


begin to ferment anew, conceive heat, grow ſour by degrees, ſhorter, according to their Strength; and the Summer fo. 
and ſoon after turn into / :megar. 


lowing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a little Fruit. They 


The remote Subjects of acetous Fermentation, are the are now to be ſupported with Stakes, Sc. ſo as they may 
ſame with thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate Subjects of run about a Foot above ground: The higher they run, the 
it, are all kinds of vegetable Juices, after they have once leſs danger they are in of being ſpoil'd with Wet; but the 
undergone that Fermentation which reduces 'em to Wine : lower, the ſweeter Grapes, and the ſtronger Wine. : 
for 'tis abſolutely im poſſible to make YVinegar of Muſt, the If, notwithſtanding due pruning, they don't ſgem inclina- 
crude Juice of Grapes, or other ripe Fruits, without the aſ- ble to bear large Bunches, the Ground to be help'd with 2 
ſiſtance of the vinous Fermentation. Mixture of Rubbiſh of ſome old Building, with Sea-coal 

The proper Ferments of this Operation, whereby Vine- Aſhes, or Drift Sand. —Thus manag'd, a Vineyard, in hve 
gar is prepar'd, are, iſt, The Fzces of all acid Wines: or fix Years, will produce good ſtore of Grapes. 
2d, The Lees of Vinegar : zd, Pulveriz'd Tartar ; eſpeci- The celebrated Vineyard at Bath, containing about fix 
ally that of Rheniſh Wine, or the Cream or Cryſtals there- Acres of Ground, planted with White, Muſcadine, an 
of: 4th, Vinegar it ſelf: 5th, A wooden Veſſel, well Black cluſter Grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch Ma- 
drench'd with Vinegar, or one that has long been employ'd nagement, four or five Years ago, yielded 60 Hogſheads of 
to contain it: 6th, Wine that has often been mix'd with its Wine at a Vintage: Tho in the Year 1721, it only yielde 
own Fæces: 7th, The Twigs of Vines, and the Stalks of three Hogſheads. 
Grapes, Currants, Cherries, or other Vegetables of an acid The ſame Author mentions a little Vineyard of a privit 
auſtere Taſte : 8th, Bakers Leaven, after it's turn'd acid: Gardener at Rotherbith; which, tho only conſiſting  '©* 
9th, and laſtly, All manner of Ferments, compounded of Vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond Years grosth, 
thoſe already mention'd. : | ielded at a Vintage 95 Gallons of Wine; which, he 6G 

Vinegar is no Production of Nature, but a Creature of Bad the true Burgundy Flavour, as being made from that 
Art: For Verjuice, the Juices of Citrons, Lemons, and the ſort of Grape: and exceeded any made from any Vin q 
like native Acids, are W ſaid to be natural Yine- on this fide Paris. See WINE. 
gars; becauſe, when diftill'd, they afford nothing but vapid VINTAGE, the Crop of Wine, or what is got from the 
Vines each Seaſon, See Wins, The 


VIO 


Word is alſo uſed for the Time or Seaſon of gather- 


T8 cefling the Grapes. 


in ance, a Decree or Ordonnance of the proper Judge, 


nd a ſolemn Publication thereof, are requir'd, ere the Vin- 
— can be begun. 55 ; 
VINOUS, Vixosvs, lomething that relates to Wine; 
ticularly the Taſte, and Smell thereof. See Wins. 
Pall Vegetables, by a due Treatment, afford a Vinous Li- 
as Corn, Pulſe, Nuts, Apples, Grapes, Sc. See 
Marr, BREWING, Sc. ; 
And a ſecond Fermentation, duly manag'd, turns any 
Vinous Liquor into an acetous one. See VINEGAR: 


n 


uor ; 


-oduce either a Vinous or an acetous Quality in the Body 
> mented, Sec FERMENTATION, 

dome of our Countrymen, bound on a Voyage to the Eaſt 
Indies, having fill'd ſeveral Caſks with 7 hames-Water, to 

al 

3 they came to the Equator ; and found it afterwards 
turn'd into a kind of Vinous Liquor, capable of affording an 
jnflammable Spirit by Diſtillation, | 

This, without diſpute, proceeded from the Flowers, Leaves, 
Roots, Fruits, and other vegetable Matters, continually fall- 
ing or waſh'd down into that River, Such Waters are al- 
ways found in a State of PutrefaQion, ere they put on a 
Vinous Nature. See PuTREFACTION. 

VINUM, a Liquor, or Drink, popularly call'd Wine. See 

INE. | 
8 in Medicine, or Vinum Aſedicatum, is particu— 
larly applied to ſeveral medicated Wines, i. e. Medicinal 
Preparations, whereof that Liquor is the Baſis ; ſuch as the 

Vinum Marinum, Sea-Wine ; made by caſting Sea- Water 
on the Grapes in the Vat. 

Vinum Cydonites, Quince-Wine ; made of Slices, of that 
Fruit, ſteep'd in Muſt, or new Wine. 

Vinum Naſatum, Roſe- Wine; made by ſteeping Roſes for 
three Months in Wine. | 

Vinum Strobilites, or Pine-Apple Wine: Vinum Hyſo- 
tites, Hyſop- Wine. i 

Vinum Aromaticum, made by infuſing Aromaticks, or 
Spices, in new Wine or Muſt. 

Vinum Picatum, pitch'd Wine; made of Pitch infus'd in 
Muſt. 

Vinum, call'd alſo Acetum, Scilliticum. See SciLLITI cu. 


the great or little Ahſynthium, by taking the Apices or Tops 
| of the Flowers, putting them in a Sacculus, or You, and ſuſ- 
pending it in the middle of a Veſſel of Wine ; which fer- 
ere the Taſte, Smell, and Virtues of the Worm- 
wood. 

Vinum Emeticum, Emetic Wine; is Wine wherein Glaſs, 
Regulus of Antimony, and Crocus Metallorum have been 
ſteep'd. See EME TIC. 

It only takes a certain degree of Efficacy from the Mat- 
ters; nor is it found any ſtronger at three Months end, than 
at ave end of eight Days,—lt purges both upwards and down- 
wards, | 
Vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippocras ; ſo called of Manica 

Hippocratis, or Hippocrates's Sleeve, thro' which it is {train- 
| ed; is a fort of ſpiced Wine, in which Sugar and Spices have 
been ſteeped for ſometime. See CLEAR Er, Ec. 
= VIOL, a Muſical Inſtrument, of the ſame Form with the 

Violin; and ſtruck, like that, with a Bow. See VioLin. 

| There are Viols of divers Kinds: The firſt, and the prin- 
& cipal, among us, is the Baſi-Vzol, call'd by the Talians 
: * Gamba, or the Leg-Viol; becauſe held between 
dine Legs. | 
is the largeſt of all; and is mounted with fix Strings, 
aring eight Stops, or Frets, divided by Semi-tones. 

Its Sound is very deep, ſoft, and agreeable.— The Tabla- 
ure, or Mufick for the Baſs-Viol, is Iaid down on fix Lines, 
5 or Rules. | | 
. What the Talians call Alto Viola, is the Counter - Tenor 
* this; and their Teuore Viola the Tenor. They ſome- 
5 7555 call it ſimply the Viol: Some Authors will have it the 
1 75 a, others the Cithara, others the Chelis, and others the 
A tudo of the Antients. See LyR A, W©c. 

9 | : ) The Love-Viol, which is a kind of Triple Viol, or Vio- 
A = ; having fix braſs or ſteel Strings, like thoſe of the Harp- 
1.5 ord.—lt yields a kind of filver-Sound, which has ſome- 
mit very agreeable. 

A =x A Large Viol, with 44 Strings, call'd by the [alians 
= 4% Bardone ; but little known among us. 

Þ * . drs Viola Baſtarda, or Baſtard Viol, of the Italians ; 
„,, © among us : Brofard takes it to be a kind of Baſs- 
Y 1388 with ſix or ſeven Strings, and tuned as the 
K. On one. 

Wo A What the Tralians call Viola di Braccio, Arm-Viol ; 
Y Sn raccio, Arm; is an Inſtrument anſwering to our 
3 = yore Treble, and Fifth Violin. 

] ter-Teno V: Viola Prima, or Firſt Viol, is really our Coun- 
I Violin ; at leaſt, they commonly uſe the Cliff of 
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The proves Character and Effect of Fermentation, is to 7; 


Vinum Abſynthites, or Wormwood-Wine ; is made of 


C ſo] ut on the firſt Line, to denote the Piece intended for 
this Inſtrument. | 

7% Their Viola Secunda, is much the ſame with our Te- 
-_ * 3 nag, the Key of 1 ſol ut on the ſecond Line. 

» Lheir Viola Tera, is nearly our Fi iolin; 
C. ſol ut on the third Line. mee 

9% Their Viola Quarta, or Fourth Viol, is not known in 
England or France: Tho we frequently find it in the Tra- 
lan Compoſitions ; the Key on the fourth Line. 

Laſtly, their Violetta, or little Viol; is, in reality, out 
Triple Viol: Tho b frequently confound the Term 
with what we have faid of the Viola Prima, Secunda, 

er2a, &c. 
Vior is alſo a Term uſed among Mariners, when a ſtrand 
Rope is bound faſt with Nippers to the Cable, and brought 
to the Jeer-Capſtan, for the better weighing of the Anchor, 


K a in 2 Water, to See ANchon. 
ong with em ; obſerv'd an inteſtine Motion in it, 


VIOLATION, the Act of Violating, i. e. forcing a Wo- 
man, or committing a Rape upon her. See RArx. 
Ammon, David's Son, violated his Siſter, who was aveng'd 
by Abſalom : Terens violated his Siſter-in-Law Philomela. 
To violate the Queen, the King's Eldeſt Daughter, or 
the Princeſs of Males, is High Treaſon. See TREASON. 
VIOLATION is alſo uſed in a Moral Senſe for a Breach or 
Infringment upon a Law, Ordinance, or the like. Thus, 
we lay, A Violation of the Law of Nature, of a Treaty of 
Peace, of one's Oath, Oc. The Law of Nations was 
violated in the Inſult offer'd to Mr. S — the King's Em- 
baſſador at Madrid. 
The Word is alſo uſed for a Profanation.——In this Senſe, 
we ſay, to violate a Church, &c. See PRorFANAT1ON. 
VIOLENT, in the Schools. A Thing is ſaid to be vio- 
lent, when effected by ſome external Principle; the Body 
that 3 it contributing nothing thereto, but ſtruggling 
againſt it. 
> he Body, in ſuch Caſe, is ſaid to ſtruggle, by reaſon 
whatever is Violent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a thing from 


its natural Conſtitution, and tends to deſtroy it. 


The Schoolmen all allow, that Man, as being endu'd with 
Reaſon, is capable of ſuffering ſuch Violence; but brute and 
inanimate Bodies are not: In Brutum, &c. Violentum on 
cadit. | | 

VIOLIN, or Hadle, a Mufical Inſtrument, mounted with 
four Strings, or Guts; and ſtruck, or play'd with a Bow. 

The Violin conſiſts, like molt other Inſtruments, of three 
Parts; the Neck, the Table, and the Soundboard. 

At the Sides are two Apertures, and ſometimes a third 
towards the Top, ſhaped like a Heart. 

Its Bridge, which is below the Apertures, bears up the 
Strings, which are faſten'd to the two Extremes of the In- 
ſtrument; at one of them, by a Screw, which ſtretches, or 
looſens 'em at pleaſure. 

The Style and Sound of the Violin, is the gayeſt and moſt 
ſprightly of all other Inſtruments ; and hence it is of all other 
the fitteſt for dancing. Yet there are ways of touching it, 
which render it grave, ſoft, languiſhing, and fit for Church 
or Chamber Muſick. 

It generally makes the Treble, or higheſt Part in Conſorts. 
—[ts Harmony is from Fifth to Fifth. Its play is compoſed 
of Baſs, Counter-Tenor, Tenor, and Treble; to which may 
be added, a Fifth Part: Each Part has four Fifths, which 
riſe to a greater Seventeenth. | | 

In Compoſitions of Muſick, Violin is expreſs'd by V: two 
V V denote two Violins. | | 

The Word Violin, alone, ſtands for Treble Violin: When 
the Tralians prefix Alto, Tenore, or Baſſo, it then expreſſes 
the Counter-Tenor, Tenor, or Baſs Violin. 

In Compoſitions where there are two, three, or more dif- 


| ferent Violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecundo, terxo, or 


of the Characters 19 II III“, or 19 29 30, Sc. to denote 
the difference. | 

The Violin has only four Strings, each of a different thick- 
neſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the E /7 mi of the higheſt 
Octave of the Organ; the ſecond, a Fifth below the firſt, 
makes the Ami la; the third, a Fifth below the ſecond, is 
D la re; laſtly, the fourth, a Fifth below the third, is 
G re ſol. | | 

Moſt Nations, ordinarily, uſe the Key G re ſol on the ſe- 
cond Line, to denote the Muſick for the Violin; only in 
France, they uſe the ſame Key as the firſt Line at botrom : 
The firſt Method is beſt where the Song goes very low, the 
ſecond where it goes very high. 

The Violoncella of the [talians, is property our Fifth Vio- 
lin; which is a little Baſs Violin with five or fix Strings. 

And their Violonè is a Double Baſs, almoſt twice as big as 
the common Baſs Violin, aud the Strings bigger and longer, 
in proportion ; and conſequently, its Sound an Octave lower 
than that of our Baſs Violin, which has a noble Effect in 
great Concerto's. 

VIPER, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of Serpent, famed 


not only for the exceeding Venomouſneſs of its Bite, which 


is one of the moſt dangerous Poiſons in the Animal King: 
1 om, 


VIP 


in divers Arts, f 


This remarkable Reptile has the biggeſt and flatteſt Head 
of all the Serpent-kind, Its uſual length is about half an 
ickneſs an Inch : Its Snout is not unlike that 


Ell ; and its t 
of an Hog. 


It has fixteen ſmall immoveable Teeth in each Jaw ; and, 
beſides, two other large, ſharp, hooked, hollow, tranſparent, 
canine Teeth, fituate at each fide of the upper Jaw, which 
exible in their 
Articulation ; and are ordinarily laid flat along the Jaw, the 


are thoſe that do the Miſchief: Theſe are 


Animal never raiſing 'em but when it would bite. 


The Roots or Baſes of theſe Teeth are incompaſs'd with 
a Veſicle, or Bladder, containing the quantity of a large drop 


of a yellow inſi pid ſalivous Juice. 


It has only one Row of Teeth ; whereas all other Ser- 
pents have two: Its Body is not at all fetid; whereas the 
inner Parts of the Bodies of other Serpents are intolerable. 
IIt creeps very ſlowly, and never leaps like other Serpents; 


tho 'tis nimble enough to bite when provok'd. 


the ground ſpeckled with longi 
under its Belly are of the Col 


Its Body is of two Colours, Ah plour'd, or yellow, and 
Fown Spots.—The Scales 


opt well-poliſh'd Steel. 


The Male has two Sets of Gehital Inſtruments, and the 
Female two Matrixes, Sc. She brings forth her young liv- 
ing; whereas other Serpefts lay Eggs and hatch em: On 
which account, the Vier is rank'd among the Viviparous 


Animals. See VivirARovs, 


Her young ones come forth wrap'd up in thin Skins, which 
break on the third day, and ſet the Animal at liberty,—She 
20 young; but only one each 


brings forth to the Number of 
Day. 
The 


Sc. which render'd its Poiſon ſo very dangerous. 


Dr. Mead obſerves, that the Antients eſteem'd the Viper 


| ſacred ; and that one of the Kings of the Eaſt Indies cauſed 
Cottages to be built for their Entertainment, and their Killers 
to be puniſh'd with Death.——On Medals, the Viper is 
frequently repreſented as a Symbol of divine Power ; and as 
ſuch, uſed by way of attribute to the antient Phyſicians. | 
As to the manner wherein the Viper conveys its Poiſon, 


Authors are a little diſagreed.-—- Franciſco Redi, and Moiſe 


Charras, have each of em wrote very curious Pieces on the 
Subject, but their Reſult is very different. | 
Req: maintains, that all the Venom of the Viper is con- 
tain'd in the two Veſiculæ, or Bags which cover the Baſe of 
the two canine Teeth ; whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh 
Liquor is ſqueez'd out into the Wound : where, mixing with 
the Blood and other Juices, it produces thoſe dreadful Symp- 
toms, 

This Hypotheſis he maintains by a good number of Ex- 
periments, as of Animals, vis. Cocks, c. being bit with 
Vipers after theſe Ye/icnle and their Juice had been taken 
out; 
at all. f 

Charras, on the other hand, maintains, that this yellow 
Liquor is not poiſonous ; that he has given it to Pidgeons as 
Food, without their being at all diſorder'd thereby; that the 
Viper's bite he has always found mortal to Animals, even 
after the Bag has been taken clear out, as well as before : 
And laftly, that the Poiſon mult lie in the irritated Spirits 
of the Viper, which it exhales in the Ardor of its biting ; 
and which are ſo cold, that they curdle the Blood, and top 
the Circulation, | 

The Controverſy between theſe two ingenious Authors is 
very extraordinary: Their Syſtems are oppoſite ; yet both 
maintain'd by a great number of well atteſted Experiments. 
—The Publick, however, generally give into the Sentiment 
of Sig. Rea! ; as anſwering beſt to the Mechaniſm of the 

arts. 

Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it the true one, in his Eflay on the 
Poiſon of the Viper; and adds to Redi's Account, that the 
Fol ſon in the Yiper's Bag is ſeparated from the Blood by a 
conglomerated Gland, lying in the lateral anterior part 
of the Os Sincipitis, behind the Orbit of the Eye; ng 
which Gland is a Duct that conveys the Poiſon to the Bags 
at the Teeth. The Teeth, he adds, are tubulated for the 
Conveyance and Emiſſion of the Poiſon into the Wound; 
but their hollowneſs does not reach to the Apex or Tip of 
the Tooth, but ends in a long Slit below the Point, out of 
which the Poiſon is emitted. 

Theſe Slits, or Perforations of the Teeth, Galen ſays, the 
Mountebanks of his Days uſed to ſtop with ſome kind o 
Paite ; after which, they would publickly expoſe themſelves 
to be bitten, without danger, | | 


* 


[5d] 
dom, but allo for the great uſefulneſs of its Fleſh in Medi- 
cine: Whence Vipers come to make a conſiderable Article 


Antients, particularly Pliny, Galen, &c. believ'd that 
the young kill'd their Mother in the Delivery; but this is 
not the only Miſtake they were guilty of on the Subject of 
the Viper. They held that it eat Cantharides, Scorpions, 


without any Signs of Poiſon, or any ill Conſequence 


f Hebrew Text, call'd Eve Ichad, of 1/ch, Man. 
The Word is pure Latin, and ſeldom uſed bu 
of Deriſion. 
VIRGA. See LARP. 


VIP 


Account of the E fs of 75 : ES 
mono” led 


3 rum 


The Symptoms following the Bite of 
acute Pain in the Place wounded; Swelling, 9 15 a 


2 Faintneſs 
E 


ound 


the Colour of the Skin is as if the Patient were IReric, = 


By the Microſcope, the Virus was found to 
E's 5 Salts in es! Motion; after which, 1 "wb mi. 
Spicula or Darts appear'd, reſembling, but much finer 8 N 
der's Web. This, when mixed with Syr. Vis 25 
clined to red, no ways to green ; ſo that the Juice is 0 in- 
kalious : But Mr. Boyle and Dr. Pitcairn prove the 50 - 
to be only an Alkaly. bed 

Such a ſmall Quantity of the Virus ſeems to have its F< 
ſect by wounding the Fibres, and altering the Cohegon of 
the Globules of Blood, which by the elaſtick Matte; int 
proves a nimble Vehicle to carry the Viperine Sicul almoſt 
every where ſuddenly, —They will alſo ſtimulate and fie; th 
ſenſible Membranes ; whereupon, a more than uſual Aus 
of the Animal Juices will be carried to the Parts, a 

The Cure ſeems very unſettled: Mr. Boyle found a hg: 
Iron held near the Place ſucceſsful ; but ir proved otheryir, 
with Monſieur Charras.—Again, the Snake-ſtone from tho 
Eaſt Indies, immediately applied to the Place, is much com. 
mended : But Signior Reg; and Monſieur Charras found it of 
no uſe ; yet Baglivi and Dr. Havers give Inſtances of it 
good Succeſs. | FT 

Dr. Mead adds, that the ſame Stone directly applied to1 
Pigeon when bitten, ſaved its Life four Hours; whereas 
moſt of the other Pigeons bitten died in half an Hour, 

This Stone is not Natural, but Factitious; its Virtue liz 
in its Poroſity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the Yirn;. 

The Y7þer-Catchers have a Specifick, in which they can 
ſo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten. That 
Specifick is the Auæungia of the Viper preſently rubb'd into 
the Wound; which conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, penetrating, 
and active Parts, ſheaths the Salts of the Virus. 

The fame Author, applying it to the Noſtrils of a Dog 
bitten, found it well the next Day : When this is not timely 
applied, and the Virus has infinuated into the Blood, the $4] 
Viper. is excellent, given and repeated till Sweats be pre- 
duced, This ſucceeded well with Monſieur Charras ; and 
Dr. Mead relates, that it recover'd one, after the Virus had 
induc'd an univerſal Icterus. | 

Vipers make a conſiderable Article in Medicine,—\lok 
Authors agree, that there is no Part, Humour, or Ex- 
ment, not even the Gall it ſelf, of a Viper, but may be 
ſwallow'd without much harm.—Accordingly, the Antients, 
and, as ſeveral Authors aſſure us, the Didiaus at this day, 
both of the Eaſt and Weſt, eat em as we do Eels. 

Caro Viperina, Viper's Fleſh, either roaſted or boil'd, the 
Phyſicians pag nag preſcribe as an excellent Reſtors 
tive; particularly in the Elephantiaſis, incurable Conſump: 
tions, 3 Sc. and Dr. Mead thinks they might be les 
ſparing in the Quantity than they are; inſtead of a lite 
Viper's Fleſh, he recommends the Broth or Gelly of Veld; 
or, as the Antients did, to boil and eat them as Fiſh, or 4 
leaſt to drink Vinum Viperinum, i. e. Wine wherein they 

have been long infus'd. 

Viper's Fleſh is an Ingredient in ſeveral of our beli Ar 
tidotes; as the Theriaca Andromach. &c. Sec TATRA 

The Apothecaries alſo ſell the Pulvis Vipers, 2 
only dried Vipers pulveriz'd, Heart Liver and all, and ny | 
thro' a Sieve.—This, to heighten the Price we ſuppoſe, cy 
call Animal Bevoard. See BEzZOARD. le 

The Salis of Vipers, whether volatile or fix d, allo 15 
Fat or Arungia, and their Oil, chymically drawn, are Div 
in good repute. 

VIRAGO, a Maid, or Woman of extraordinary 8. — 
and who, with the Mien and Air of a Man, performs t 
Actions and Exerciſes thereof. See Amazon. 1 7 10 

Such were Semiramis and Pentheſilea, among tic i 
tients, &c. Jeanne a Pucelle, commonly call'd 74 Ma 
Orleans among the Moderns. . 

In the Vulgate Verſion of the Bible, Eve is called 8 7, 
becauſe made of the Rib of the Man.— The 44!” _ 1 
tor, by this, aim'd to preſerve the Etymology Wick 1 
the Hebrew, and of Vir, form'd Virago; as Ada, " 
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ly uſed in Law, for a Ver 5. 
: ticularly uſed in Law, for a Verge; or 
Bd and Bailiffs carry as a Badge of their Of. 


ſuch 48 


Rod, 


b Howel, præpaſitus de Lantiffin, amerciatus 
) quod habuit in manu ſua coram Fuſticiariis hic vir- 
0 45, £9 inhoneſtam, ubi habere debuiſſet virgam al. 
certæ longitudinis, prout decet. In ſeſſ. 
Fhyſiology, a Meteor, call'd alſo Columellæ, 
Teutorii; being an Aſſemblage of ſeveral 
f Light, repreſenting a Bundle of Rods, or Ropes. 


ſed owing to the Streaming of the Sun-beams 
ain Rimulæ or Chinks, at leaſt thro' the more lax 
Parts of a watry Cloud ; happening chiefly in the 


Iſo another Kind, conſiſting, not of Streams of 
Light ; but, as it were, painted, of various Co- 
thoſe of the Rainbow. See Rain-zow. 

TA Terre, or VIA OA Terra, a Yard Land. See 


rræ ex 24 conſtat acris ; quatuor Virgatæ Hi- 


iam faciunt, quinque Hide feogum Militis, See Hivz, and 


Kxienr's Fee. 5 
VIRGATORES Servientes, in Fleta, are Virgers or Tip- 


Raves that attend the Judges. See VERGER, and SERIEANT 


at Arms. 
VIRG 


IN, a Female who has had no commerce with 


Man; or, more properly, who has till the Flos Virginis, 


or Maiden-hood. See VigeiniTy. 
In the Roman Breviary, there is a 


/ articular Office for 
Virgins departed, anſwering to thoſe for Saints, Martyrs, and 
Confeſſors. See Oryick. 
Criticks and Antiquaries are much divided about a Feaſt 
held in that Church, in honour of S. Urſula and her Com- 


anions, who are ſaid in the Ritual, Legend, c. to have 
een eleven thouſand Y7irgins. 
Some imagine there has been a Miſtake in reading the 
antient Rituals, wherein XI. M. V. which was only an Ab- 
breviation of Eleven Virgin Martyrs, was read according to 
the Numeral Letters, Eleven thouſand Virgins, F. Sirmond 
conjectures, that in the antient Liſts of Martyrs, there were 


found F. S. Urſula and Undecimilla V. M. and that in lieu 


of Undecimilla, which is the Name of a Virgin Martyr, the 


Copiſts had made Undecimillia, which is Eleven Thouſand. 


y the Maſaic Law, the Prieſts are enjoin'd to take none 
to Wife but thoſe that are Yirgins : The Widow, the Di- 
yorced, and the Harlot are to be refrain'd from. 

ViRG1N is allo applied, by way of Eminence, to Mary 
the Mother of our Saviour ; as conceiving and bringing him 
forth, without any Breach of her Chaſtity. 

Neſtorius and his Adherents, maintain'd, That the Virgin 
could not with any Propriety be called the Mother of God; 
as being really no more than the Hoſteſs of God: For that 
the eternal Word could not be conceiv'd and born of the 
Womb of a Virgin. See NxSTORIANS. 

This Hereſy was condemn'd at the Council of Epheſus; 
yet has it been ately reviv'd in Holland, chiefly by a Re- 


fugee Monk, one Renoult.- 


Vire1N is alſo uſed, figuratively, for ſeveral Things that 
retain their abſolute Purity, and have never been made uſe of. 
Thus, Virgin Wax, is that which has never been wrought, 
but remains as it came out of the Hive. 
Virgin Oil, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly from the Olive, 


&c. without preſſing. See Orr. 


Virgin Gold, is that Metal ſuch as it is got out of the Ore, 
without any Mixture or Alloy ; in which State it is ſo ſoft, 
that it will take the Impreſſion of a Seal. See Gor. 

Virgin Copper, is that which has never been melted down. 


rfectly form'd, and fluid, 


vee CorpER. 
Virgin Mercury, is that found 


in the Veins of Mines; or at lea 


F* 


See Wax. 


is got from the Mineral 
arth, by mere Lotion, without Fire. See MExcunr. 

Virgin Parchment, is, properly, that made of a kind of 
Cap, or Caul, which Children bring into the World on their 
Heads —But the Word is alſo uſed for that made of the 


Skin of an abortive Lamb, or Calf. See PARchMEN T, and 


ELO. 


= Spider's 


Virgin's Milk. See Lac Virginale. 
Virein's Thread, is a ſort of Dew, that flies in the Air, 


like ſmall untwiſted Silk; and which falling upon the 
Ground, 


or upon Plants, changes it ſelf into a Form like a 


Web. See METER0OR. 


The Matter of it is ſuppoſed to be of an earthy ſlimy Na- 
yoke In theſe Northern Climates, it is moſt frequent in 
ummer; the Days being then temperately warm, the 


arth not exc 


men. See HYMEN. 


: VIRGINEUS Morbus, 
kneſs, or Chlorof7s. 


eeding dry, nor yet over-charg'd with Moiſture 
VIRGINALE — in —— the ſame as Hy- 


the Yirgin's Diſeaſe; the Green- 
See CHLOROSIS, 


_ VIRGINITY, the Character or Ctiterion * Virgin } 
or that which entitles her to the Denomination. See Vit. 
In the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, Virginity grew 
into great Honour and Eſteem; inſomuch, that the Women 
gy 1 _ ſolemn Vows thereof in publick— 

et was it held infamous am for omar 
to die a Maid. OG EY alas ” i _ 

The Veſtals, among the Antients, and the Nuns br Rell- 
gious among the Moderns, found guilty of a Breach of the 
Vow of Virginity, are allotted a ſevere Puniſhment ; the firſt 
to be buried alive, the latter to be immur'd. See VRS＋rAT, c. 

The Phyficians, both antient and modern, are exceedingly 
divided upon the Subject of Virginity: Some holding that 
there are no certain Marks, or Teſtimonles thereof, and 


others that there are. 


Solomon ſays expreſly, there are four Things too wonder- 
ful for him to know : * The way of an Eagle in the Air; 
* of a Serpent on the Rock; of a Ship in the midit of the 
Sea; and the way of a Man in a Maid; which our Ttan- 
oma have render'd, leſs juſtly; the way of 4 Man with 4 

aid, | 

Yet Moſes eſtabliſh'd a Teſt, which was to be concluſive 
among the Zews.—The Nuptial Sheets, it ſeems; were to 
be view'd by the Relations on both Sides ; and the Maid's 
Parents were to preſerve them as a Token of her Virginity z 
to be produced, iti caſe her Husband ſhould ever reproach 
her on that ſcore. 

In cafe the Tokens of Virginity wete not found theteon; 
ſhe was to be ſtoned to Death at her Father's Door. 

This Teſt of * has occaſion'd abundance of Spe- 
culation about the Parts concern'd ; but the niceſt Inquiries 
cannot ſettle any thing certain about em. Dr. Drake ſays 
expreſly, that whatever might be expected among the .Zews, 
there is not the ſame Reaſon to expect thoſe Tokens of 
Virginity in theſe Countries: For, beſides that the Hebrews 
marry'd extremely young, as is the Cuſtom in all the Eaſtern 
Countries; there are ſeveral Circumſtances which-may here 
fruſtrare ſuch Ex ectations, even in Virgins not vitiated ei- 
ther by any Male Contact, or any Wantonneſs of their own. 

In effect, in theſe Northern Climates, the inclemency of 
the Air expoſes the Sex to ſuch Checks of Perſpiration, as 

ives a great turn to the Courſe of the Humours, and drives 
10 much Humidity thro' the Parts, as may extraordinaril 
ſupple and relax thoſe Membranes from which the Refil- 
tance is expected; and from which, in hotter Countries, it 
might more reaſonably be depended on. 

What moſt commonly paſſes among us ſor a Teſt of Vir- 
ginity, is the Hymen : And yet the moſt curious among the 
Anatomiſts are greatly divided, not only about the Figure, 
Subſtance, Place, and Perforations of this famous Membrane; 
but even about the Exiſtence thereof; ſome poſitively at- 
firming, and others as flatly denying it. See Hyman. 

As nice a Point as that of Yirginity is among Anatomiſts, 
the Midwives and Matrons treat it with leſs diffidence — 
In the Statutes of the ſworn Matrons of Paris, containing 
likewiſe divers Formula's of Reports and Depofitions made 
in Court upon their being call'd to vifit Girls that made 
their Complaint of being deflower'd, they lay down fourteen 
Marks, whereon to form a Judgment. 

Laur. Fobert, a famous Phyfician of Montpellier; bas 
tranſcrib'd three of theſe Reports: one made to the Provoſt 
of Paris; another in Languedoc; and a third in Bearn.— 
Theſe Reports are very conſiſtent with each other; and con- 
tain fourteen Marks of Virginity, expreſs'd in their pe 
Terms; ſuch as were receiv'd among the Women of that 
Profeſſion, and authoriz'd in Court. 

Monſieur N does not explain thoſe Terms; nor do 
we find any Explanation of them any where, but in another 
Report of the 23d of October, 1672, inſerted in the Picture 
of Love of Venette a Phyſician of Rochel; a Copy of which, 
we ſhall here give in Exgliſb. | 

« We, Mary Miran, Chriſtophlette Reine, aud Jeanne 
« Porte Poulet, Sworn Matrons of the City of Paris, cer- 
« tify to all thoſe whom it may concern, that on the 22d of 


4 Oktober, in this preſent Year, at the Appointment of 
« Monſieur the Provoſt of Paris, we went into the Street 


« Je Pompierre, to a Houſe next the Sign of the Silver Key; 
te to view and viſit Olive Tiſſerand of the Age of 30 Years, 
4 ona Complaint made by her in Court . Mudont, 
« Citizen of Roche ſur Mer ; for forcing and violating her 
« the ſaid Olive: And having view'd and examin'd the 
te whole with the Eye and Finger, we find, 5 
Tes Toutons devoyes, that is, the Breaſts looſe and flac- 
« cid, Mamme marcide & 88 : Les Barres froiſſees, 
& 1. . the Os Pubis bruis d, Ds Pubs colliſum: Le Lippion 
* recoquille, i. e. the Hair curl'd up, Pubes in Orbem ſinu. 
« ata : L' Entrepet rid, i. e. the Perineum or Seam wrin- 
« kled, Perinæum corrugatum : Le Pouvant debiffee, i. e. 
« the Yulva or Pudendum tumbled and diforder'd, Vulva 
« i On & 3 - 2, — 1 e. the 
« Labia hanging down, Labia pendentia ; Le li is pile, 
K 4 k IT 4 1. e. 
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t ; » the Edge of the Labia bared of Hair, Zabiorum 


Names and Situations of 


VIR 


* Ora Pilis defefte : les Babole 7 
s abbatues, i. e. the Nymphe v :.: obs Wow! 
2 beat down, Nymphe depreſſe: Les Halerons Gems, 7. . 25 8 
4 the Caruncule undone, or open'd, Caruncule aifſolnte : | | „„ a” , 10 
a P Entrechenat retournt, i. e. the Membranes which con- That follow. Vindemiatrix 20 30 3001 an 
7 ne& the Caruncles inverted : Membrana conneftens in- That follow. North Wing 9 41 24/16 1, | * 
verſa : le Barbidau ecorcht, that is, the Clitoris excoti- — UE een 
«© ated, Clitori ata : i . 20 43 10 g 3 30 
be , Clitoris excoriata : le Guilboquet fendu, i. e. the 2129 8\ 3 . 50 | 
Q Neck of the Womb torn, Collum uteri dilaceratum : le * 8 19 3 + 
* Guillenard elargi, i. e. the Vagina ſtretch'd, or widen'd: | 13 52 og 3 
$7 Vagina dilatata : la Dame du Milieu retiret, i. e. the In South Hand I2 39 6 1 3 90 7 
bs; Hymen broke and gone, Hymen deductum: larriere Foſſe Underneath Spica | N 
In ouverte, i. e. the inner Orifice of the Womb open'd, Os Laſt, and North of 3 under Sie 20 26 48 3 10 5 1 
40 Internum Matricis apertum. Le tout veu et viſite 35 8 21 49 15/6 1 1406 
5 Jeuillet par. feuillet nous avons trouve qu* il, y avoit trace 10 20 * Uh 
1 de The Whole view'd and examin'd Part by Part, we North ; 1 39 1221 24 20 6 
* find plainly the Track or Foot - ſtep of: Omnibus ſi- orth of preced. in ſquare of Thigh 18 bo 18 18 42 40 6 
, gillarims perſpectis & perſcrutatis, &c.— Accordingly Seevad 23 $2 13 7 % 
"* We, the ſaid Matrons, do certify it to be true, to you, 95 iz #5 
ic * err * Oath we have taken. Doue 3's 556 6 
aris the 23d of October, 1672.” | South of preced, i 22 48 20 
In Pera, and ſeveral other Provinces of South America, 5 150 _ of Thigh 20 55 51 . a, 34] 6 
we are aſſured by Pedro de Cieca, the Hiſtory of the Incas Another follow. North Wing 5 44 11 2 55 Fa g 
&c. that the Men never marry but on Condition that the Under the Girdle, as in the Hip 1 340 1233 4 
N next Relation, or Friend of the Maid's, ſhail undertake to Third i + Fw W103 o 2 
1 ny her before _ and take away her Virginity. And ird in {quare of Thigh | 19 46 120 4 
; r Countryman Lawſon, relates the like of ſome of the (Thigh 2x 1 15 216 6 
Indian Nations of Carolina: So little is the Flos Virgins 8 1 1 in ſquare 0 * 2; 51 5 * h- 
prized ſo much among us, valued by them. r 8 18 15 4013 2 45] 6 
3 in Aſtronomy, one of the Southern Signs, or 70 25 44 18| 4 59 4: 
nſtellations of the Zodiac, into which the Sun enters in | 3. 
the beginning of Auguſt. See SIGN, and ConSTELLAT In South Knee 1 
| The 8 1 . 4 ION. | 24 311 6 
1 , tars in the Conſtellation Virgo, in Prolemy's Cata- | : 43 6 12146| 5 
P | D — "= 3 babe gt 29 ; in Flamſted's, 89. The * 1 6 18 296 
13 udes 1 
. h — "ie o 75 An Fl 15 1 
= In North Thigh 
. | | ; 2 
Stars in the Conſtellation V1RGo. That over the North Thigh 4 : : 36 8 3 6 
| 28 10 30 5 
ä | . . 3 41 47] 6 
_— © Longitude. | Latitude. g 28 25 25 
nn ra Cae E F South of 3 in the Border of Garment 1 
1 Si i Middle in the Border „ 
N b. . W_17 30.05] nei of South Foot ͤõ 
Il} = A Top of the Head 19 00 29! 6 06 211 5 m 238 13] o 31 4 
lf. Subſea : 19 49 35j 4 35 39] 5 North of three in the Garment 2 29 441] ; 42 
„ 1 „er er N ito 19 37 16 6 21 331 6 8s 29 33 5|11 30 5 
| | n tl * of the South Wing 22 46 14 0 40 45] 3 A bright one follow. theſe 1 3] 5 
| 1 In Extrem. of | 1 14411 47 
i 21 09 47] 7 14 53] 6 R EX wb. 4 
P "i South, in the Fa . 24 12 31 3 20 31 5 6 22 44/15 56 62] 6 
i N „ . 
J 10 27 08 22 242 52] 6 | 
Tl "7 
mt 8 56] 6 19 31] 6 n Divina, or Bacculus Divinatorins, a forked 
+ 24 38 13110 44 246 7 in form of a I, cut off a Hazl 
1 Sed ts W o 16 44] 1 8 8] 6 whereof People have pretended to dif e- tree; by means 
4 reced. in the South Wing 3 39 31 6 16 20] Sc. under Ground. See es my iſcover Mines, Springs, 
o 30 52 122 114 2 The Method of ufing it is this 7 | 
3 ; git is this: The Perſon who beats it 
That in the Neck walking very ſlowly over th | 
| . W 29 2 17] 5 422] 5 or Springs ma be: ay A cheer _ 4 ow 
6 a3 4 r e 4 Water 1 the Effluvia exbaling from the Metal 
| 1 1 29 7 $2112 43 22 6 incline 4 which . pregnating the Wood, makes it dip Or 
| In the South A = -7..9.52|.4 49 474. © We f nomads, ee 
ts rm 6 29 © Je find no mention made of this Vi 3 | 
8 1 | 1 42 25] 5 before the eleventh C rn 
Ay Firſt of 3 under South Arm = 7 50 383 27 2 in Uſe ; Divers fine 2 rs _ re oy ck 
| | : 3 5113 41 5 4 calling it Caduceus, 3 1 ha 
bl I Some di p - LES, Sec. 
ll toned os ne. en ing. p3$ 54 £5 5) my n poſſ. 
A CCC 5] ; ments alledg d nvinc'd with the great number of Fxper- 
1 | 3 e, . Co Kod 8 w_ out for the natural Cauſe 
'P 5 cles | . 
i" unn. 1 712 11 — Springs, or Mineral, encring Ken 
4 2 28 81/12 22 4516 7 E. apt hey in order to render it parallel to the vertical Lines 
142 23115 38 52] 6 5 I. „N ec in their riſe. 
30 . 10. 3¹ρ. ꝙſονσↄ , = e After mineral, or watery Particles are ſuppoſed 
6 20 457 55 15] 7 the . in 3 = —— IH 
a 2133 ol 4 2 2201 5 being of « light ntrails thereof: Now the Virguls 
e youth Arm 11 52 251 3 25 22 5 thoſe 445 4 1 1 IE e caly . 0 
, wit | ile; 
In the North Side, againſt the Girdle 3 3 2016 43 39] 6 the Efflu via then driven ee d * et 228 ak 
7h 7 9 34 838 27] 3 and oppreſs'd at the fa vards by thoſe that follow them, 
Third of the South Wing * 20-066 bent on them, are e _ [og ret 
is - f f 55 + 27 404 C- tween the Tikees of io we "0" the little Interſtices be 
pper of North Wing, Vindemiatrix 5 37 25 10 4 1 to incline, or dip down ———— that — . 
a : . rly, to beco 
Third _—_ the South Arm by 1 8 p 4: 7 : wo the little Columns which thoſe 7. — form in ther 
3 3 | 
| ViRcvra, in G : 
— 44 20 1 26 1] 6 French, and many xn", 4 au W 1 l 
Peart and laſt of the South Wing rf 0 28] 2 42 21} 66 ting, uſually call'd by us Comma : 80 Cor Fra 
of three under Spica 18 23] 1.45 29] 4 Virgula's, Fa. Simon obſerves LON. 
| 25 56] 7 53 104 5 modern Grammari ſerves, are an Invention of ti 
19 46 20[10 12 6] 6 courſe.— The Uſ ES to give the greater Clearneſs to Df 
© thereof was unknown to the antient G'* 
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hat their Books lie all a without any Diſtinction of 
Points and Virgula's. See Polxxrus. ; 

VIRGULTUM, in our antient Law-books, is uſed for an 

olt, or Plantation of Twigs, or Oziers. 

lb erimes alſo for a Coppice of young Wood : Ft pre- 
ered concedo by "590 meum & totam communiam Domi- 

„ wer, Mon. Angl. | 
m_ 2 eee of ; the ſame Work, it may be taken 
| Gr Virgata, ef e * ae Eccleſie unam Virgultam 

in Manerio de Cumptone. 
7 RIDARIO eligendo, a Writ that lies for the Choice of 
Verderor in the Foreſt, See VERrDEROR, 

VIRIDE Aris, the ſame as Zr1go, or Verdegreaſe. See 
VERDEGREASH. |» 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is peculiar to Man. 

Thus 8 * Virile, is frequently 

d or the nis. 9 
8 Virile Age, Ætas Virilis, is the Strength and Vigour 
of a Man's Age, vis. from e TEN Years, which 
- an Age wherein we are equally remov'd from the Ex- 
A Youth and old Age. See A. 7 

The Civil Lawyers only make one Age of Youth and Vi- 
riliry ; and yet their different Temperatures ſeem to require 
a Diſtinction; ee eee 3 compare Youth to 
Summer, and Virility to Autumn, Sce Puzza ry, 
| "At Rome, the Youth quitted the Pr#rexta at fourteen or 

fifteen Years of Age, and took the Yirile Gown, Toga vi- 
rilis, 6 3 it ſeems, K they then entred on a ſerious 
Age. See PR TEX TA and Toca, 

M. Dacier will have it, the Children did not take the 
Hig till Fer Years of Age, nor quit it for the 

ma Virilis, till ſebenteen. | 

VIRILIA, a Man's privy Members, including the Penis 
and Teſtes. See PENIS, Oc. | 

The cutting off the Virilia, according to Bratton, was Fe- 
key by Common _ _ that whether the Party were 
conſenting or not. See EuNUCn, | 
| —Henricus Hall & A. Uxor ejus capti & detenti in priſons 

de Eviicheſter, eo quod rectati fuerunt qucd igſi abſeiderunt 
Virilia Johannis Monachi, quem idem Henricus deprehendit 
3 prædicta A. Uxore ejus. Rot. Clauſe 13 Hen. III. See 
| CASTRATION. 

Vixsuncianvs Ductus, or Ductus Virtſungii, in Ana- 
tomy, a Canal, more uſually call'd, Ductus Pancreaticus. 
/ = - 7 (abr hg 1 took its Name, Vertſungianus, 

m the Inventor, Vertſung. 

VIRTUAL, Potential, ſomething that has a Power or 
Vertue of acting or doing. See VIA TVALILx. 
| The Term is chiefly underſtood of ſomething that acts by 
| - _ inviſible Cauſe; in Oppoſition to actual, and ſenſible. 
| See PoTENTIAL. 

VITAL F cus, in Opticks, is a Point from which Rays, 

_ converging, begin to diverge, or divaricate. See 

ocus. 
| Hence it is alſo call d, Point of Diſper/ion, or Divergenee; 
in 1 1 . which is call'd the Point of, Con- 
currence. See FOINT, DISPERSION, DIVERGENT, Sc. 

{ Suppoſe, e.g. the Concavity of a Glaſs to be a b c (Tab. 
Opricks Fig. 11.) and its Axis 4e; let Fg be a Ray of 
1 r. on Fer ap ee Fung to the Axis de, and let 4 

e Centre of the Ark 4a Bc. 

This Ray Ff , after it has paſſed the Glaſs, at its Emer- 
_ « 3 _ r bea. to 1 be 1 
4 e Ferpendicular 4 g, and become the Ray g K. 
Draw then directly g &, fo that it may croſs * Axis in 
he Point e fo found, Mr. Molyneux calls the Virtual 
K Via 1 Divergence. Diopt. Nov. 

Y, VIRTVUATLITAs, in the Schools, is ſome 
| gh Analogy in a Obje&, which in reality is the ſame 
1 N 2 _—_ z #75 out or _ to — 
| ates, is look'd on as if really diſtin therefrom. 

E hus the divine Nature, and the Perſon of the Word, 
; " two Virtualities ; for tho in reality they be the ſame, 
I Je are they confider'd as things different, For the Perſon 
g - * Word is ſaid to have been begotten, and his Nature 
Laid not to be begotten: now begotten, and not-begotten, 

A mY contradictory Predicates. 

I f ne — — what we call virtual Diſtinctions, where- 
W Thing wa e, * diſtinguiſh'd from another, not one 
om r. | 
ue — is the divine Nature is diſtinguiſh'd from the di- 
Vi. 8 1 and the divine Underſtanding from the divine 

| . RINITY, 

. VIRTUALLY, VigTvALITER, in the Schools, is applied 
WT to a Mode of Ex;0 3 P 
WE any whe wy ence.—Thus a thing is ſaid to be Virtualiy 
4 — end N 5 
A dhe . P wo . ER 
W Hear, 65%. ually on Earth, i. e. by his Light, 
4 3 _ is alſo ſaid to be Virtually preſent when the Vir- 
; roperties belonging to it, and iſſuing from it, re- 
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main. In which Senſe the Fo | are 
held to be Virtually in mix'd Bodies. N 
2 _ is alſo ſaid to be a Cauſe Virtually, or a Virtual 
Din that two Ways: the firſt, when there is no real 
ittinction between it, and the EdeR attributed to it; and 
+ it is conceived by us as if it were really the Cauſe there- 
of :—— Thus, N in God, is the Cauſe of Eternity. 
c wy when an Effect is not of the ſame kind with the 
8 aule, and yet the Cauſe has the Power, or Virtue ot pro- 
th ky the Effect thus the Sun is not formally, but Virtu- 
1 = z and Fire is not contain'd formally, but Virtually 
£ IRTUE, Via rus, a Term uſed in various fignifications. 
Thi: the General, it denotes Power, or Perfection of any 

. whether Natural or Super-natural, Animate or In- 
animate, Eſſential or Acceſſary: hence the Virtues of God, 
Angels, Men, Plants, Elements, Sc. See PowER, and 
FacuLTy. 

In its more Pow and reſtrain'd Senſe, Virtue ſignifies 
a Habit, which improves and perfects the Haver or Poſ- 
ſeflor, and his Actions. See Hazir, PzxeEcTION, Cc. 

In this Senſe, Virtue is a Principle of acting, or doing 
well and readily; and that, either infuſed from above, ſuch 
as are the Theolagical Virtues ; or acquired by our own Ap- 
plication, as the Intellectual and Moral Virtues. 

For, as there are two Things in Man from which all bis 
Actions proceed, vis. the Db and the Will; ſo 
the Virtue by which he is perfected, or whereby he is dil- 
poſed to do all Things rightly, and to live happily, muſt be 
two-fold : the one, of the Underſtanding ; che other, of 
the Will. | 

That which improves the Underſtanding is call'd {atellec- 
tual or Dianoetic; and that, the Will, Moral or Ethic. 

For, fince there are two Things requir'd in order to live 
a-right, vis. to know what ſhould be done ; and, when 
known, readily to perform it: And ſince Man is apt to err 


various Ways in each reſpe&, unleſs regulated by Diſcipline, 


Oc. he alone can deport himſelf rightly in his whoie Courſe 
of Life, whoſe Underſtanding and Will have attain'd their 
utmoſt Perſection. 

An Jurellectual Vin rux, then, according to Ariſtotle, is a 
Habit of the reaſonable Soul, whereby it conceives, or ſpeaks 
the Truth; either in affirming, or denying. See Tzvurn. 

The Virtues which come under this Claſs, are divided 
into Speculative ; which are thoſe converſant about neceſſary 
Things, that can only be known, or contemplated ; and 
Prattical, which are converſant about contingent Things, 
that may likewiſe be praiſed. | 

Ariſtorle has another Diviſion of ITatellectual Virtue, 
fetch'd from the Subje& ; as ſome of 'em are ſeared in the 
6H5npornn, or Contemplative Part, viz. thoſe converſant about 
neceſſary things, as Science, Miſdom, Intelligence. See Sci- 
ENCE, UNDERSTANDING, c. 

And others, in the A, or Practical Part; ſuch as 
thoſe converſant about contingent Things, as Prudence, Art, 
Sc. See Arr, Oc. | 

Moral VisTvsz is defined by Ariſtotle to be an elective 
Habit, placed in a Mediocrity, determin'd by Reaſon, and 
as a prudent Man would determine. 

The Scoriſts maintain every moral Habit to be indifferent 
as to good or evil, and capable of becoming, ſucceſſively, 
either Virtue or Vice: Virtue, if it have a relation of con- 
formity with right Reaſon ; and Vice, if it have not. See 
Vice. | 

According to them, therefore, Virtue is a Habit ſubjec- 
tively, bur not entitatively, - good: as it is only a re- 
lation of Conformity, &c. which is ſeparable from the En- 
oy A the Habit, | 

he 7 homiſts, on the contrary, afſert Virtue to be a Ha- 
bit efſentially good ; nor capable of miniſtring any thing to 
any Act poſitively bad. —And they philoſophize thus: Every 
Habit eſſentially good, inclines to Acts like thoſe whereby it 


was acquired; thus, by doing juſtly we become juſt ; and, 


by abſtaining from forbidden Pleafures, we become tem- 
perate. But Moral Virtue is produced, or acquired by Acts 
eſſentially good; good, we mean, both in reſpect of our 
Duty, and of the Motive and End: therefore Moral Vir- 
tue inclines only to good Acts. 1 

Others diſallow the Peripatetic Notion of Virtue as placed 
in a Habit ; for a Habit, or Hability, ſay they, includes two 
Things; a Cuſtom, and Facility; the firſt as a Cauſe, 
and : ſecond as an Effect: ſo that a Habit is nothing but 
a Facility 5 by Cuſtom.— They therefore who make 
Virtue a Habit of doing well, muſt of neceſſity aſcribe it to 
a frequent Exerciſe of good Actions. — But this can't be; for 
the Virtue muſt be before the good Actions; and the Habit, 
after em. Indeed, whence ſhou'd the Actions proceed but 
from Virtue? Virtue therefore is before the good Actions, 


and certainly before a Habit reſulting from à frequency of 


good Actions. 


Hence 


wc. 


Hence, they define Virtue to be a firm Purpoſe or Reſo- 
Jution of doing whatever right Reaſon demands to be done, 
For tho a Cuftom of doing well be requir'd to make a Per- 
ſon eſteem'd good among Men; yet it does not follow, that 
that Cuſtom or Habit is the formal Cauſe of that Denomi- 
nation, or the Goodneſs it ſelf. 5 

Moraliſts uſually diſtinguiſh 
are vulgarly call'd, Cardinal Virtues, viz. 
Fortitude, and Tem erance: The Reaſon of whic 


four Principal, or, as they 
udence, "@ ark 
Divi- 


fion is founded in this, That for a Man to live virtuouſly p 
and honeſtly, 'tis a f. he know what is fit to be done; 
r 


which is the Bufineſs of Prudence. 

That he have a conſtant and firm Will to do what he 
Judges beſt ; which will perfect the Man, either as it re- 
ſtrains too violent Perturbations, the Office of Temperance. 

Or, as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are to flow and 
languid, which is the Bufineſs of Fortitude. 

r, laſtly, comparatively, and with regard to human So- 
ciety; which is the Object of Zuſtice. 

o theſe four all the other Virtues are refer'd, either as 
Parts, or as Concomitants. 

VIRTUES, in the Hierarchy, the third Rank, or Choir 
of Angels; being that in order between Dominatious and 
Powers. See HIERARcHv. 

To theſe is attributed the Power of working Miracles, and 
of ſtrengthning and reinforcing the inferior Angels in the Ex- 
erciſe of their Functions. See ANGEL. 

VIRTUOSO, an Dalian Term, lately introduced into 
Engliſh ; ſignifying a Man of Curioſity and Learning; or 
one who loves and promotes the Arts and Sciences. 

In Tray, Virtue? are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to 
the polite Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Turning, Mathema- 
ticks, Sc. A Perſon who makes Profeflion thereof, is 
call'd Virtuoſo, queſta > un tage 7 

Among us, the Term ſeems affected to thoſe who apply 
themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than imme- 
diately uſeful Art or Study: As Antiquaries, Collectors of 
Rarities of any kind, Microſcopical Obſervers, &5c. 

VIRULENT, a Term apply'd to any thing that yields 
a Virus ; that is, a corrofive or contagious Pus. See Pus. 

The Gonorrhea Virulenta, is what we popularly call a 
Clap. See GONORRHKA. 

VIS, a Zatin Word, ſignifying Force, or Power; adopt- 
ed by phyſical Writers, to expreſs divers Kinds of Natural 
Powers : as the 

Vis Hiertiæ, or Porrer of Inactivity, which is defin'd 
by Sir J. Newton to be a Power implanted in all Matter, 
whereby it reſiſts any Change endeavour'd to be made in its 


State, 1. e. whereby it becomes difficult to alter its State, 


either of Reſt, or Motion. See IN ER TIA. 

This Power, then, coincides with the Vis raſiſtendi, Power 
of reſiſting, whereby every Body endeavours, as much as it 
can, to perſevere in its own State whether of Reſt, or uni- 
form rectilinear Motion: Which Power is {till proportional 
to the Body, and only differs from the Vis Inertiæ of the 
Maſs in the manner of conceiving it. 

Bodies only exert this Power in Changes brought on their 
State by ſome Vis Impreſſa, Force impreſs'd on em. And 
the Exerciſe of this Power, is, in EL reſpects, both 
Reſiſtance, and Impetus: Refiſtance, as the Body oppoſes a 
Force impreſs'd on it to change its State; and Imperus, as 
the ſame Body endeavours to change the State of the reſiſ- 
ting Obſtacle. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. Lib. I. See Rx- 
ACTION. 

The Vis Tzertie, the ſame great Author elſewhere ob- 
ſerves, is a paſſive Principle, by which Bodies perſiſt in their 
Motion or Reſt ; receive Motion, in proportion ery Force 
impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much as hey are reſiſted. See 
Mor io. | 
For the Effeft of the Vis Inertiæ in reſiſting and retard- 
ing the Motion of Bodies, &c. ſee Rts1s8TANCE, and Rx- 
TARDATION. 

Vis Impreſſa, is defined by Sir J. Newton to be the Ac- 
tion exercis d on any Body, to change its State, either of 
reſting, or moving uniformly in a right Line. 

This Force conſiſts altogether in the Action; and has no 
place in the Body after the Action is ceaſed. —For the Body 

rſeveres in every new State by the Vis Inertiæ alone. 


This Vis I rea may ariſe from divers Cauſes, as from 
the TOs, reſſion, and Centripetal Force. See Pzxcus- 
$10N, c. 


Vis Morrix. Moriox. 

Vis Stimulans. STIMULANT. 

VISCERA, in Anatomy, a Term of equal fmport with 
Entraiis, or Bowels ; including the Heart, Liver, Lungs, 
ö Inteſtines, and other inward Parts of the Body. See 

Dv. 

The Word is allo frequently uſed fingularly, Viſcus, to ex- 
pub ſome particular part of the Entrails; by reaſon the 

ord Entrails has no Singular, | 


Vis Centripeta. CENTRIPETAL Force. 
Vis Centrifuga. 0 ge 1 Force. 
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The Term Viſeas is pure Zatin, being 


to feed; by reaſon, the Foods, call'd ; for of 7% 
dergo A in the Vie vo I Lati Fees, a. 


ISCIDITY, or V1scosrTy, the Quality of g 


that is viſcia, or viſtous, i. e. plutinous, of fich. edi 
Birdlime, which the Latins call & the N F Sicky like 
Bin DTI. y tne Name Vun dee 


Viſcid Bodies, are thoſe which conſiſt of Parts ſo im; 
ted within each other, that they reſiſt a long ti o implica. 
leat Separation, and rather give way to the Vial 4 com. 
them by ſtretching or extending each way, See * done 
and Con ESTLION. ip ö ARTICLE, 
The too great Viſcidity of Foods has vero; 
Thus, Meals, or Farine not fermented, Gellie lich. 
nimals, tough Cheeſe, or Curd too much preſyq oP A. 
Weight or Oppreſſion in the Ventricle; Wing, 77 Koa 
Cradles Obſtructions of the minuter Veſſels in the be | 
tines, c. Hence, an Inactivity of the Inteſtines th 2 
a Swelling of the Abdomen; and, hence, a Viſcidin * 
the Blood, from the re- union of the viſcid Particle, no 
ſtructions of the Glands ; Paleneſs, Coldneſs, Tremors. 1 
VISCOUNT. See Vicounr. » Oo, 
VISCUS, Viscovs, VISscos 1 Tr, in Anatomy. $:e v 
CERA, and VIS cIipir v. 
Viscvs, in Natural Hiſtory, Sc. See Mistzror 
VISIBLE, ſomething that is an Object of Sight, or 7 
ſion ; or ſomething whereby the Eye is affected, .o 23 : 
produce a Senſation, See Vision. i 1 
The School Philoſophers make two Kinds of Viſibles g 
Viſible Objects: the one proper, or adequate ; which 09 
ſuch as are no other way perceivable, but by Sight alone: 
The other common ; which are ſubject to divers Senſes, x 
the Sight, Hearing, Feeling, Oc. : 
Again, the firſt, or proper Object of Viſion, is of two 
Kinds, vis. Light, and Colour; for theſe two are only ſen. 
fible by Sight——The firit and primary, viz. Light, they 
make the formal, and Colour the material Object. ger 
Oe jxqr. | 
The Carte/ians think they philoſophize better, when they 
ſay, That Light alone is the proper Object of Viſion; whe: 
ther it flow from a luminous Body thro' a tranſparent Me. 
dium, and retain its firſt Name, Light: or whether it he 
reflected from opake Bodies, under a certain new Modificz 
tion, or Habitude, and exhibit their Images: or, lafily, 
whether in being reflected, it is likewiſe refracted after this 
or that manner; and affects the Eye with the Appearance 
of Colour. | 
But, agreeably to Sir J. Newton's Sentiments, Colour alone 
is the proper Object of Sight: Colour being that Property 
of Light, whereby the Light it ſelf is v7/7ble ; and whereby 
the Images of opake Objects are painted on the Rzting, 
See Licur, and Corovus. | 
Ariſtotle, de Anima, Lib. II. enumerates five Kinds of 
common Y1/ibles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the 
Schools, vis. Motion, Reſt, Number, Figure, and Magi: 
tude : Others maintain nine, as in the Verſes, 


Sunt objecta novem Viſus communia : Quantum, 
Inde Figura, Locus, ſeguitur diſtantia, ſitus, 
Continuumque & Diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 


Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common Objet 
of Viſion: There are two principal Opinions among the 
Schoolmen.—The Adherents to the firſt, hold, That the 
common Yi/ibles produce proper Repreſentations of then- 
ſelves, by ſome peculiar Species or Image whereby they ar 
formally perceiv'd independently of the your Pſibles. 

But the ſecond Opinion prevails moſt, which maintain 
That the common Viſibles have not any ſuch formal pect 
liar Species to become vi/7ble by; but that the proper Cb 
jects are ſufficient to ſhew themſelves in this or that Place 
or Situation; and in this or that Diſtance, Figure, Mag: 
tude, Oc. by the Circumſtances of their conveyance to the 
Senſory. 

In effect, ſince theſe common Viſibies cannot be rep 
ſented alone, (for who ever ſaw Place, Diſtance, Figure, ö. 
tuation, £9c. of it ſelf) but are always convey d along 1. 
the Images of Light and Colour to the Organ; what — 
ceſſity is there to conceive any ſuch proper Images, Kur- 
the common Viſibles ſhould be formally 2 by 15 
Soul? *Tis much more probable, that from the pn 
manner wherein the Senfitive Faculty perceives a proper n 
je&, it is appriz d of its being in this or that Siruato, © 

lace ; in this or that Figure, 8 Co. How t 
effected, may be conceiv d from what follows. 


emſelyez 


5 5 . ; ye per” 
I. The Situation and Place of viſible 0b)e — 0 11 


ceiv'd without any intentional Species thereof, mere!) 
Impulſe being made from a certain Place and _ 
either above or below, on the right or left, * oy 


whereby the Rays of the proper Viſibles are 
the Retina, and their Impre ſſiun convey'd to tht 7 
Tot z 
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_  6nce an Object is ſeen by thoſe Rays which carry its 
E N ee and in that Place to which the © fon 
Ig is directed by the Rays it receives; as it perccives 
Fon npulle\of the Rays to come from any Place, Ec. it is 
enden admoniſh'd of the ObjeR's being in that Place 
Situation. See PLACE. | | 
From this Principle, ſeveral remarkable Phenomena of 
Viſion are accountable for ; as, | 
1e, That if the Diſtance between two vi//Þ/e Objects, be 
ſcen under an Angle that is inſenſible ; the diſtant Bodies will 
appear as if contiguous: Whence, a continuous Body bein 

Reſult of hin; contiguous ones; the Diſtances of ſe- 
= ſiſibles appearing under an inſenſible Angle, they 
will appear one continuous Body: which gives a pretty II- 
luſtration of the Notion of a Continuum. See Cox TIN VIV. 

1, If the Eye be placed above a horizontal Plane, the 
remoter Parts will appear as if higher and higher, till the 
laſt be ſeen in a leve with the Eye. Whence it is, that the 
Sea, to Perſons ſtanding a-ſhore, ſeems to riſe higher and 
higher the further they look, 

3, If any number of Objects be placed below the Eye; 
the moſt remote will appear the higheſt : If they be above 
the Eye, the molt remote will .. dr. the loweſt. 

4%, The upper Parts of high Objects, appear to ſtoop, or 
incline forwards ; as the Fronts of Churches, Towers, Ec. 
And Statues a-top of Buildings, to appear upright, muſt re- 
cline, or bend backwards, See further under the Article 


HokoPTER, £9c. 


II. The Mind perceives the Diſtance of Viſible Objects, 
from the different Configuration of the Eye, and the man- 
ner «wherein the Rays ſtrike the Eye and the Image is im- 
preſs'd thereon. 

For the Eye diſpoſes it ſelf differently, according to the 
different Diſtances it is to ſee, viz... fofdrmote Objects, the 
Pupil is dilated, and the Cryſtalline brought nearer the Re- 
tina, and the whole Eye made more globous : on the con- 
trary, for near Objects, the hy + is contracted, the Cryſtal- 
line thruſt forwards, and the Eye lengthen'd. See Popit, 
CavsSTALLINE, Oc. 

The Diſtance, again, is judg'd of by the Angle the Obje& 
makes, from the diſtinct or confuſed Repreſentation of the 
Object; and the Briſkneſs or Feebleneſs, the Rarity or Spil- 
ſitude of the Rays. 

To this it is owing, 1?, that Objects which appear ob- 
ſcure or confuſed, are judg'd to be the more remote : a Prin- 
ciple which the Painters uſe, to make ſome of their Figures 
appear farther diſtant than others on the ſame Plane. See 
PzRSPECTIVE, Qc. | | 

To this it is likewiſe -owing, that Rooms whoſe Walls are 
whiten d, appear the ſmaller : That Fields cover'd with Snow, 
or white Flowers, ſhow leſs than when clothed with Graſs : 
That Mountains cover'd with Snow, in the Night-time, ap- 
pear the nearer: That opake Bodies, appear the more re- 
mote in the Twilight, Sc. See DisTANCE, 


III. 7he Magnitude or Quantity of Viſible Objects, is 
known chiefly by the Angle comprehended between two Rays 
arawn from the two Extremes of the Object, to the Centre 
of the Eye. See Or ric Angle. 

An Object appears ſo big as is the Angle it ſubtends ; or 
Bodies ſeen under a greater Angle appear greater; and thoſe 
under a leſs, leſs, c. Hence, the ſame thin appears now 
bigger, and now leſs, as it is leſs or more diſtant from the 
ye. | 
This we call Apparent Magnitude. See MacniTruDE. 
| Now, to judge of the real Magnitude of an Object, we 
conſider the diſtance : For fince a near and a remote Object 
may appear under equal Angles, the Diſtance muſt neceſſa- 
rily be eſtimated ; that if it be great, and the Optic Angle 
21 the remote Object may be judg'd great, and vice 
verſa, | 

The Magnitude of YVi/ible Objects, is brought under cer- 

tain Laws, demonſtrated by the Mathematicians : as, 


1, That the apparent Magnitudes of a remote Object, 


are as the Diſtances, reciprocally. 

2", That the Co-tangents of half the apparent Magnitudes 
of the ſame Objects, are as the Diſtances : Hence, the ap- 
parent Magnitude and Diſtance being given, we have a Me- 
thod of determining the true Magnitude : The Canon is 
this, As the whole Sine is to the Tangent of half the ap- 
2 Magnitude ; fo is the given Diſtance to half the real 

agnitude.—The ſame Canon, inverted, will from the Diſ- 
tance and true Magnitude given, determine the apparent one; 

. 3 , Objects ſeen under the ſame Angle, have their Mag- 
nitudes proportional to their Diſtances. 3 
4, The Subtenſe AB, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 51.) of any 

rch of a Circle, apppears of equal Magnitude in all the 
3 nas DC EG; tho one Point be vaſtly nearer than ano- 
ys and the Diameter DG, appears of the ſanie Magni- 
3 12 P N of 2 * of the e rg 
retty. Hint for the ommodious Form 
* See THEATRE, os 
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5% If the Eye be fix'd in A; (Fig 229 and the right Line 
C be moved in ſuch manner; as that che Extremes theres f 
always fall on the Periphery ; it will always appear of the 
ſame Magnitude. Hence, the Eye being Ness any An- 
gle of a regular Polygon, the Sides will a pear equal. 

6% If the Magnitude of an Object directiy oppoſite to 
the Eye, be equal to Its diſtance from the Eye ; the whole 
Objett will be taken in by the Eye, but nothing, more: 
Whence, the nearer you approach an Object, the leſs patt 
you ſee of it, See Frame, 

IV. The Figure of Viſible Objeffs is eſtimated thiefly 
from our Opinion of the Situation of the ſeveral Parts thereof. 

This Opinion of the Situation, Sc. enables the Mind to 
apprehend an external Object under this or that Figure, 
more juſtly than any Similitude of the Image in the Retina 
with the Object can; the Images being frequently ellipti- 
cal, oblong, c. when the Objects they exhibit to the Mind 
are Circles, Squares, Oc. 

The Laws of Viſion, with regard to the Figufes of the 
Viſible Objects, are, | 

1, That if the Centre of the Pupil be exactly againſt, 
or in the Direction of a right Line; the Line will appear 
as one Point. A / 

2, If the Eye be placed in the Direction of a Surface, 
ſo that only one Line of the Petimeter can radiate upon it; 
it will appear as a Line. 

3*, It a Body be oppoſed directly towards the Eye, ſo 
as only one Plane of the Surface can radiate on it; it will 
appear as a Surface. 

4*, A remote Arch, view'd by an Eye in the ſame Plane, 
will appear as a right Line. | 3 

5, A Sphere, view'd at a diſtance; appears a Circle. 

6*, Angular Figures at a diſtance appear round. 

7% If the Eye look obliquely on the Centre of a regular 
Figure, or a Circle, the true Figure will not be ſeen ; but 
the Circle will appear Oval, c. See FIOURE. 


V. The Number of Viſible Objefts is perceiv'd, not only 
by one or more Images form'd in the Fund of the Eye; but 
alſo by ſuch a Poſition of thoſe Parts of the Brain, «whence 
the Optic Nerves ſpring, as the Mind has been nſed to, in 
attending to a certain Place, and that either ſingle, or ma- 
mow” EE | 
3 when either of the Eyes, with the contiguous 
Part of the Brain, are forced out of their juſt Paralleliſm 
with the other, v. g. by preſſing it with the Finger, Gc. all 
Things appear double : But when they are in their requiſite 
Paralleliſn. tho there be two Images in the Fund of the 
two Eyes; yet the Object will appear ſingle.— Again, one 
thing may appear double, or even manifold, not only with 
both Eyes, but even with only one of them open: By reaſon, 


* 


the common Concourſe of the Cones of Rays reflected from 


the Object to the Eye, either falls ſhort of the Retina, or 
goes much beyond it. See NUMBER; | 


VI. Motion and Reſt are ſeen, when the ap, th of the 
Objects repreſented in the Eye, and propagated to the Brain, 
are either moved, or at reſt : And the Mind perceives theſe 
Images either moving or at reſt, by comparing the moved 
Image to another, with reſpect to which it changes plate; 
or, by the Situation of the Eye to the Object being conti- 
nually chang'd' © | 

So that Motion is only perceiv'd, in perceiving the Images 
to be in different Places and Situations : Nor ate theſe Si- 
tuations perceiv'd, unleſs effected in time. So that to per- 
ceive Motion, a ſenſible Time is requir'd. But Reſt is 

rceiv'd by the viſive Faculty, from the Perception of the 
33 in the ſame Place of the Retina, and the ſame Si- 
tuation for ſome ſenſible Time. | 

Hence, the Reaſon why Bodies moving exceedingly faſt, 
appear at reſt : Thus, a live Coal, ſwung briſkly round, ap- 
pears a continued Circle of Fire; the Motion not being 


commenſurate with vi/7b/e' Time, but much ſwifter than the 


ſame : So that in the Time the Soul requires to judge of 
any Change of Situation of the Image on the Retina, or that 
it is moved from this Place to that, the Thing it ſelf per- 
forms its whole Circuit, and is in its former Place again. 


- The Laws of Viſion, with regard to the Motion of the 
12 Viſibles, are, E 
1e, That if two Objects unequally diſtant from the Eye, 

move from it with equal Velocity; the more remote one 
will appear the ſlower : Or, if their Celerities be proportio- 
nable to their Diſtances, they will appear to move equally 


ſwift, | | 
25 If two Objects, unequally diſtant from the Eye; move 
with unequal Velocities in the ſame Direction; their appa- 
rent Velocities are in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ra- 
tios of their true Velocities, and the reciprocal one of their 


Diſtances from the Eye. 


3, 4 
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under Ray, MEvDium, Ec. 
ticle, therefore, is only to give a general Idea of the whole 
Proceſs ; in which all the ſeveral Parts are concern c. 


timate Parts of Objects to the Eye. 


3, A. viſible Object moving with any Velocity, appears 
to be at reſt, if the Space deſcribed in the Interval of one Se- 
cond, be imperceptible at the diſtance of the Bye. Hence it is, 
that a near Object moving vor ſlowly; as the Index of a 
Clock ; or a remote one very ſwiftly, as a Star; ſeem at 
reſt. FT #4 41 £ ' * 

4, An Object moving with any degree of Velocity, will 
appear to reſt, if the Space it runs over in a Second of Time 
be to its diſtance from the Eye, as 1 to 1400: Nay, in fact, 
if it be as 1 to 1300. F 

5*, The Eye 8 ſtrait, from one Place to ano- 
ther; a lateral Object, either on the right or left, will feem 
to move the contrary way. WA 

6?, If the Eye and the Object move both the fame way, 
only the Eye much ſwifter than the Object, that laſt will 
appear to go backwards, - | | 

* If two or more Objects move with the ſame Velocity, 
* a third remain at reſt; the Moveables will . fix d, 
and the quieſcent in motion the contrary way.— Thus, Clouds 
moving very ſwiftly, their Parts ſeem to preſerve their Situa- 
tion, and the Moon moves the contrary way. 

If the Eye be moved with a great Velocity, lateral Ob- 
jects at reſt, appear to move the contrary way.— Thus, to a 
Parts fitting in a Coach, and riding briſkly thro' a Wood, 
the Trees ſeem to retire the contrary way; and to People in 
a Ship, Oc. the Shores ſeem to recede. 

V1SIBLE Species. See SPECIES. 


VISION, the Act of Seeing; or of perceiving external 


Objects by the Organ of Sight. See Szz1NG, and S1GHT. 
Viſion is well defin'd to be a Senfation, whereby, from a 
certain Motion of the Optic Nerve, made in the bottom 
of the Eye, by the Raysof Light emitted, or reflected from 
Obje&s, and hence convey'd to the common Senſory in the 
Brain ; the Mind perceives the luminous ObjeR, its Quan- 
tity, Quality, Figure, &c. See VisIBLE. 
he Phænomena of Viſion, the Cauſes thereof, and the 
Manner wherein it is effected, make one of the greateſt and 
moſt important Articles in the whole Syſtem of Natural 


Knowledge.—Indeed, a great Part of the Phyſical, Mathe- 
matical, and Anatomical Diſcoveries and Improvements of 


the Moderns terminate here; and only tend to ſet the Buſi- 
neſs of Viſion in a clearer Light. | | 

Hitherto, refer what Sir J. Newton and others have dif- 
cover'd of the Nature of Light, and Colours; the Laws 
of Inflexion, Reflexion, and Refraction of the Rays; the 
Structure of the Eye, particularly the Retina, and Optic 
Nerves, Oc. 31 

It is not neceſſary we ſhould here give a minute Detail of 
the Proceſs of Viſion from its firſt Principles: The greateſt 
Part is already deliver'd under the 1 Articles. — 
The Eye, the Organ of Viſton, we have deſcrib d under the 
Article Evz; and its ſeveral Parts, Tunics, Humours, c. 
under their proper Heads, CoRNRA, CRvysTALLINE, Go. 


The immediate and principal Organ of Viſon, vis. the 


Retina, according to ſome, and the Choroides, according to 


others, are diſtinctly confider'd-: as alſo, the Structure of the 


Optic Nerve, which conveys the =p eflion to the Brain ; 
and the Texture and Diſpoſition of the Brain it ſelf, which 


receives them, and repreſents em to the Soul. See REt- 
TINA, Cnoroipts, OrTic Nerve, BRAIN, SENSORV, Oc. 


Again, the Nature of Light, which is the Medium, or Ve- 
hicle whereby Objects are carried to the Eye, is laid down 
at large under the Article Lion r, and CoLouxs; and the 
chief Properties thereof concern d in VJiſion, under RErLE- 
XION, RErR ACTION, Cc. And many of its Circumſtances 
What remains for this Ar- 


Opinions or Syſtems of Visiox. 7 | 
The Platoniſts and Stoicks held Viſion to be feed 65 


the Emiſſion of Rays out of the Eyes; conceiving, that 


there was a ſort of Light thus darted out, which with the 
Light of the external Air, taking, as it were, hold of the 
Objects, render'd em viſible ; and thus returning back again 
to the Eye alter'd and new modify d by the Contact of the 
Object, made an Impreſſion on the Pupil, which gave the 
Senſation of the Object. = 5 
The Reaſons whereby they maintain their Opinion, are 
fetch'd, 1“, from the Brightneſs and Luſtre of the Eye: 
2, From our oY a remote Cloud, without ſeeing one which 
we are incompaſs d withal; (the Rays being ſuppoſed too briſk 
and penetrating to be ſtop'd by the near Cloud, but growi 
languid at a greater diftance, are return'd to the Eye :) 35, 
From our not ſeeing. an Object laid on the Pupil: 4*, From 
the Eye's being weary with ſeeing, i. e. by emitting great 
Quantities of Rays : And fly, om Animals which lee in 
the Night; as Cats, Lions, Moles, Owls, and ſome Men. 
The . ee held Viſion to be perform d by the Ema- 
nation of corporeal Species, or Images from Objects; or, a 
ſort of Atomical Effluvia, continually flying off from the in- 
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VIS 


Their chief Reaſons are, 1% Th Op 
cefſarily be united to the viſive 859 died Muſt ne 
united by it ſelf; it muſt be ſo by ſake 0 NA 


ſents it, and that is continually flow; ien that repre. 
That it frequently happens, thi eld Nie Bodies: b. 


: lee WA 
jects better than near ones; the diſtan Ales remote Ob. 
thinner, and more commenſurate to che ebilt 3 the Species 

The Peripateticks hold, with Epicurys brings 
perform'd by the Reception of Species ; but dicke Viſion i 
in the Circumſtances : For 'they will have he from him 
(which they call Iatentionales) to be incorporeal e 8pecies, 
„ 'Tis true, Ariſtotle's Doctrine of Viſion, deli: 
Chapter Je Aſpectu, amounts to no more than " thy in his 
Objects muſt move ſome intermediate Bod ch , That 
they may move the Organ of Sight: To a 1 by this 
in another Place, That When we perceive Bodi re 
4 = their 1 that we receive: as * N 
an Impreſſion on Wax, without Ra. 
thing of the RN TT Ron OS wy 

But this vague and obſcure Accoun 3 
have thought FA to improve.—Accordingly ob f elch 
ter call'd Species, the Diſciples underſtanding of re 7p an 
Species, aſſert, That every viſible Object expreſſes 18 
Image of it ſelf, in the Air contiguous to it; and thi 1 05 
another, ſomewhat leſs, in the next Air: and the thi 4a 
ther, Oc. till the laſt Image arrives at the C 0 lis 
which they hold for the chief Organ of Sight, or 3 
immediately moves the Soul. — Theſe Images . ws 
Tatentional Species. See Sprcits, Oy 

The modern Philoſophers, as the Carteſiants and News 
niaus, give a better account of Viſion.— They all agree yt 
it is perform d by Rays of Light reflected from the ſexera 
Points of Objects, received in at the Pupil, refracted any 
collected in their paſſage thro' the Coats and Humour, tg 
the Retina; and thus ſtriking, or making an Impreſſion on 
ſo many Points thereof: which Impreſſion is convey'd þ 
the correſpondent Capillaments of the Optic Nerve to ts 
Brain, c. 

As for the Peripatetick Series or Chain of Images, 'tis 4 
mere Chimera, and Ari ſtotle's meaning is better underſtood 
without than with em. In effect, ſetting theſe aſide, the 4rj. 
ſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian Doctrines of Viſion are 
very conſiſtent: For Sir 7. Newton imagines, that Viſion is per- 
form'd chiefly by the Vibrations of a fine Medium which 

xenetrates all Bodies, excited in the bottom of the Eye bythe 

ays of Light; and propagated thro? the Capillaments of the 
Optic Nerves, to the Senſorium. And Des Cartes maintains, 
that the Sun preſſing the Materia Subtilis wherewith the World 
is fill d, every way; the Vibrations or Pulſes of that Matter 
reflected from Objects, are communicated to the Eye, and 
thence to the Senlory : So that the Action or Vibration of 
Medium is equally ſuppoſed in all. See Mz nv. 


Modern Theory of V1810N. 


In order to Viſion, we are certain, it is required that the 
Rays of Light be ſent from the viſible Objects to the Eye 
What befals them in the Eye, will be conceiv'd from what 
follows. 

Suppoſe, e. g. Z the Eye, and A BC the Object, (Tab. 
Opticks, 7 53.) Now, tho every Point of an Object be 
a radiant Point, that is, tho there be Rays reflected from 
every Point of the Object to every Point of the circuman- 
bient Space; each carrying with it its reſpe&ive Colour, 
(which we falſly imagine to be thoſe of the Object ;) yet, 
as only thoſe Rays which paſs thro' the Pupil of the Eye 
affect the Senſe, we ſhall here confider none elſe. | 


And, again, tho there be a great number of Rays paſſing 
from one radiant Point, as B, thro' the Pupil, yet we ſhall 


only conſider the Action of a few of 'em; as BD, BE, Bf. 
Now then, the Ray BD, falling perpendicularly on the 


Surface EDE, will paſs out of the Air into the aqueous 


Humour, without any Refraction, and proceed right to H; 
where falling perpendicularly on the Surface of the cryſtal 
line Humour, it will go on without any RefraQtion to M; 


where, again, falling perpendicularly on the Surface of the 


vitreous Humour, it will proceed {trait to the Point O, in 
the Fund or bottom of the Eye. | 


Again, the Ray BE paſſing obliquely out of Air ufo 


the Surface of the watery Humour E D F, will be refraftc6 
and approach towards the perpendicular EP: Thus, pro 
ceeding to the Point G, in the Surface of the Cryſtalline, it 
will be there refracted ſtill nearer to the Perpendicular. 
alſo E G, falling obliquely out of Air into a harder Body, 
will be refracted —— the Perpendicular GR ; and fall 
ing on the Point L of the Surface of the vitreous Humou!, 
it will ſtill be brought nearer to M. * n 
Laſtly, GL, falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon a 
Surface of a rarer Body L MN, will be refracted, an 10 
cede from the Perpendicular LT; in receding from vbic a 
it is evident it approaches towards the Ray BDO, ths 
may be ſo refracted, as to meet the other in O.—1 


manner, the Ray BF being refracted in B, will tür 
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hence to N, and thence to the others in O.—But 
2 * between BE and BF, ng ſomewhat leſs re- 
f "Qed will not meet preciſely in the ſame Point O. . 
os will the radiant Point B affect the Fund of the Eye, 
. the ſame manner as if the 0 had had no breadth, or 
0 if the Radiant it ſelf had only emitted one fingle Ray, 
fach as were equal in Power to all thoſe between BE and BF. 
"In like manner, the Rays proceeding from the Point A, 
il be ſo refracted in paſſing thro' the Humours of the 
5 e as to meet near the Point X: And the Rays from any 
intermediate Point between A and B, will nearly meet in 
ſome other Point in the Fund of the Eye, between X andO. 
Upon the whole, it may be afferted univerſally, that 
every Point of an Object affects only one Point in the Fund 
of the Eye; and on the contrary, that every Point in the 
Fund of the Eye, only receives Rays from one Point of the 
Obje&t,—Tho this is not to be underſtood in the utmoſt rigour. 
See RADIANT. | | 
Now, if the Object recede from the Eye, in ſuch manner 
as that the radiant Point B does not decline from the Line 
BD; the Rays which would proceed from B not enough 
Jivaricated, would be ſo refracted in paſſing the three Sur- 
faces, as that they would meet ere they reach'd the Point 
O: On the contrary, if the Object ſhould be brought near- 
er the Eye, the Rays paſſing from the Point B to the Pu- 
il, too much divaricated, would be refracted fo, as not to 
meet till beyond the Point O. Nay, the Object may be ſo 
near, that the Rays proceeding from any Point may be ſo 
divaricated, as that they ſhall never meet at all.—In all 


would move a pretty large Portion of the Fund of the Eye ; 
and thus the Action of each Point would be confounded with 
that of the contiguous one, | 

And this would commonly be the Caſe, but that Na- 
ture has provided againſt it; either by contriving the 
Eye ſo as its Bulb may be lengthen'd, or ſhorten'd, as Ob- 
ects may be more or leſs diſtant ; or, as others will have it, 
b as that the Cryſtalline may be made more. convex or more 
flat ; or, according to others, ſo as that the diſtance be- 
tween ye Cryſtalline and the Retina may be lengthen'd or 
A = e 

The firſt Expedient is the moſt probable; on the footing 
of which, when we direct our Eyes to an Object ſo remote 
as that it can't be diſtinctly view'd by the Eye in its ac- 
cuſtom'd Figure, the Eye is drawn back into a flatter Fi- 


gure, by the Contraction of four Muſcles; by which means, 


the Retina becoming nearer the cryſtalline Humour, re- 
ceives the Rays ſooner: and when we view an Object too 
| near, the Eye being compreſs'd by the two oblique Muſcles, 
is render d more globular ; by which means, the Retina 
being ſet further off from the Cryſtalline, does not receive 
the Rays of any Point befote they meet. 

It may be here added, that this acceſs and receſs of the 
Cryſtalline, is ſo neceſſary to Viſion, that whereas in ſome 
Birds the Coats of the Eye are of ſuch a bony conſiſtence, that 
| Muſcles would not have been able to contract and diſtend em; 
Nature has taken other means, by binding the Cryſtalline 
down to the Retina, with a kind of blackiſh Threads, not 
found in the Eyes of other Animals. — Nor muſt it be omit- 
ted, that of the three Refractions above mention'd, the firſt 
is wanting in Fiſhes ; and that to remedy this, their Cryſtal- 

line is not lenticular, as in other Animals, but globular. 
| Laſtly, fince' the Eyes of old People are generally worn 
{ fatter than thoſe of young ones; 10 that the Rays from 
any Point fall on the Na ere they become collected into 
one; they muſt exhibit the Object ſomewhat confuſedly : 
vor can ſuch Eyes ſee any but remote Objects diſtinctly. See 
| ParpyTE. J. td NS on nd - 

| In others, whoſe Eyes are too'globular, the Caſe is juſt 
| the reverſe. See, Myorxs... _ Th 
From what has been ſhewn, that every Point of an Ob- 
ect moves only one Point of the bottom of the Eye; and, 
an the contrary, that every Point in the Fund of the Eye, 
any receives Rays from one Point of the Object; tis eaſy 
o conceive, that the whole Object moves à certain Part of 
we Retina; that in this part there is a diſtin and vivid 
Collection of all the Rays receiv'd in at the Pupil; and that 


each Ray carries its proper Colour along with it, there 


de as many Points painted in the Fund of the Eye, as 
W there were Points viſible in the Object. Thus is there a Spe- 
2 Is or Picture on the Retina, exactly like the Object; all 
A c e difference between em, is, that a Body is here repre- 
. 1 by a Surface; a Surface frequently by a Line, and a 
* fu by a Point: that the Image is inverted, the right hand 
gering to the left of the Obje&, Sc. and that tis ex- 
Ledingly ſmall, and ſtill the more fo, as the Object is more 
emote. See VisiBLE, | | | 
4 of Te have ſhewn under other Articles, of the Nature 
che 05 t, and Colvurs, readily accounts for this painting of 

b ject on the Rerina.—The matter of Fact is proved 
Th * oy Experiment, firſt try'd by Des Cartes ; thus : 

© Windows of a Chamber being ſhut, and Light only 
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which Caſes, there would be no Point of the Object but 


admitted at one little Aperture; to that Aperture apply the 
Eye of ſome Animal newly kill'd, larly” firſt e 
pull'd off the Membranes that cover the bottom of the vi- 
treous Humour, viz. the hind Part of the Svlerotica, Choroi- 
des, and even part of the Reting ; then will the Images of 
all the Objects without Doors be feen diſtinctly painted on 
any white Body, as on an Egg-ſhell, that the Eye is laid 
upon.— The ſame thing is better ſhewn by an Artificial Eye, 
or a Camera Obſcura, See Exx, and CAMERA Ohſcura. 

The Images of Objects, then, are repreſented on the 
Retina ; which is only an Expanſion of the fine Capilla- 
ments of the Optic Nerve, and from which the Optic Nerve 
is continu'd into the Brain. Now, any Motion or Vibra- 
tion impreſs'd on one extreme of the Nerve, will be propa- 
Fes to the other: Hence, the Impulſe of the ſeveral Rays 
ent from the ſeveral Points of the Object, will be propagated 
as they are on the Retina, (i. e. in their proper Colours, c. 
or in 3 Vibrations or manners of Preſſure, correſpond- 
ing thereto) to the Place where thoſe Capillaments are in- 
terwoven into the Subſtance of the Brain. — And thus is Vi- 

ſion brought to the common Caſe of Senſation. 

For ſuch, we know, is the Law of the Union between the 
Soul and Body ; that certain Perceptions of the firſt, do ne- 
ceſſarily follow certain Motions of the laft : But the different 
Parts of the Object do ſeparately move different Parts of the 
Fund of the Eye; and thoſe Motions are propagated to the 
33 it follows, therefore, that there mult ariſe ſo many 
diſtin&t Senſations at the ſame time. See Sens ATION. 

Hence, 1*, we eafily conceive, that the Perception, or 
Image in the Mind, muſt be the clearer, and more vivid, 
the more Rays the Eye receives from the Object: Conſe- 
e the largeneſs of the Pupil will have ſome ſhare in 
the clearneſs of Viſion. See Pvpir.. 

2*, Conſidering only one radiant Point of an Object, we 
may ſay, that that Point would move the Senſe more weak- 
ly, or be ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote; by rea- 
ſon the Rays coming from any Point, like all Qualities pro- 
pagated in Orbem, are always diverging ; and therefore the 
more remote, the fewer of 'em will be receiv'd in at the 
Pupil.—But, as 'tis not a fingle Point of an Obje&, but all 
of them together, that affelt the Organ of Senſe; and as 
the Image of the Object ſtill poſſeſſes a leſs part of the Re- 
tina as tis more remote; therefore, tho the Rays that flow 
from any Point of an Obje& two Miles off, into the Pupil, 
be rarer or fewer by half than thoſe flowing from the ſame 
Point at a Mile's diſtance ; yet the ſame Capillament of the 
Optic Nerve, which in the latter Caſe would only be mov'd 
by that one Point, in the former, will be affected with the 
joint Action of the neighbouring Points; and therefore the 
Image be as clear as in the other Caſe.— Add, that the 
Pupil dilating it ſelf more, as the Object is more remote, 
takes in more Rays than it would otherwiſe do. 

3*, The Diſtinctneſs of Viſion is ſomewhat concern'd in 
the Size of the Image exhibited in the Fund of the Eye.— 
For there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many Extremes of Capilla- 
ments, or Fibres of the Optic Nerve in the Space that Image 

oſſeſſes, as there are Particles in the Ob;e& that ſends Rays 
into the Pupil : otherwiſe, every Particle will not move its 


ſeparate Capillament : And if the Rays from two Points fall 


on the ſame Capillament, 'twill be the ſame as if only one 
Point had fell there; fince the ſame Capillament cannot be 
differently moved at the ſame time.—And hence it is, that 
the Images of N remote Objects being very ſmall, the 
Too confus'd, ſeveral Points of the Image affecting eac 
A 
Colours, ſeveral Particles affecting the ſame Capillament at 
the ſame time, only the brighteſt and moſt lucid will be 
perceiv'd : Thus, a Field furniſh'd with a good number of 
white Flowers among a much greater quantity of green 
Graſs, Oc. at a diſtance appears all white. | 
Our ſeeing of Objects /7ngle, tho with two Eyes, in each 
of which is a ſeveral Image, or Picture; and our ſeeing of 
em erect, whereas the Picture is inverted; are two great 
Phænomena in Viſion: which ſee conſider'd under the . 
ticle Ster. | 

For the Manner of ſeeing and judeing of the Diſtance aud 
Magnitude of Objects. See DisTrANCE, and Macnirtupe. 
V1810N, in Opticks.— The Laws of Viſion, brought under 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, make the Subject of Opricks, 
taken in the greateſt Latitude of that Word: For among 
the Writers of Mathematicks, Opticks is generally taken, in 
a more reſtrain'd Signification, for the Doctrine of Direct 
Viſion ; Catoptricks, for the Doctrine of Reflefted Viſion; 
and Dioptricks, for that of Reæfracted Viſion. See Op ricks, 
CaroeTRICKs, and Dior rRIicsS. . 

Direct, or Simple V1810N, is that perform'd by means of 
dire& Rays ; that is, of Rays r_ directly, or in right 
Lines, from the radiant Point to the Eye. See Dix Rr. 

Such is that explain'd in the preceding Article V1s1on ; 
ſee alſo Rav. ILAN | e 


Reſtected Vis rox, 10 that perform'd by Rays reflected 


from Specula, or Mirrors. See REFLExX10N, 


The 


cory ra And hence alſo, if the Object be of different 
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_ Chriſtians, have been frequently rais'd to the Yi/rrate : 


VIS 


iy Laws bertof, ſee under RErLexioON, and e 
4 


Refracted Visio, is that perform'd by means of Rays 
refrafted, or turn'd out of their way, by paſſing thro Me- 


diums of different denſity;; chiefly thro' Glaſſes and Lenſes. 


The Laws of this, ſee under the Articles REFR ACTION, 
Lzns, Sc. | 4 8 8 

V1810w, among Divines, is uſed for an Appearance which 
God occaſionally ſent his Prophets and Saints; either by way 
of Dream, or in reality. See PRor HEC, REvELATION, Oc. 

Such were the Viſlons of Ezekiel, Amos, &c. the Viſion 
of St. Paul, lifted up to the third Heaven, Ec. of Jaſepb, 
by which he was afſur'd of the Purity of the Virgin, Sc. 


Many among the Romiſh Saints ſtill pretend to P{/7ors : 


the Revelations of S. Bridget are ſo many Viſions. 

Hence the Word has come into diſrepute, and become a 
common Name for all Chimeras, or Spectres, which either 
our own Folly or Fear poſſeſſes us with: And hence, a Per- 
ſon that frames to himſelf wild romantic Notions, is called a 
Viſionary. 

Quevedo's Viſions, are Deſcriptions of what paſs'd in the 
Imagination of that Author. | | 

The Beatific Viſion, is the Act whereby the Angels and 
bleſſed Spirits ſee God in Paradiſe. See BEeaT1Fic. 

VISIR, or VISIER, or Vizzs, an Officer or Dignitary 


in the Orroman Empire. 


There are two Kinds of Viſirs, the firſt called by the 
Turks, Viſir Azem, that is Grand Viſir; firſt created in 
1370, by Amurath I. in order to eaſe himſelf of the chief 
and weightier Affairs of the Government. | 

The Grand or Prime Viſir, is the firſt Miniſter of State 
in the whole Empire, He commands the Army in chief, 


and prefides at the Divan, or great Council. 3 
uc 


were Khairedain, Ulng Ali, &c. Fa, 
Next to the Grand Viſir are fix other ſubordinate Vi/7rs, 


eall'd Viſirs of the Bench, who officiate. as Counſellors or 
Aſſeſſors in the Divan. See Divan. _ 1 
VISITATION, an Act of Juriſdiction, whereby a Su- 
perior, or proper Officer, vi/irs ſome 2 College, 
Church, or other publick or private Houſe, to ſee that the 
Regulations thereof be duly obſerv'd. | | 
Among us, the Biſhop, of each Dioceſe is oblig'd to hold 
a Viſitation every three Lear, and the Archdeacon every 
Year ; to ſee that the Diſcipline be well obſerv'd, the People 
well inſtructed, and take care that neither the Church, nor 
the Paſtors thereof receive any detriment. See Biskor, 
ARCHDEACON, c. | EE Ia: os Me 
Antiently, the Regarder's Office was expreſs'd to be the 


* 


Viſitation of Manners. See REGARDER. | 


The Lawyers hold it a Branch of the King's Prerogative, 
to viſit the Univerſities; to inquire into the Statutes, and 
Obſervation of them; to expel Delinquents, c. But ſome 
of the Colleges diſallow this Privilege; and plead them- 
ſelves, by Royal Charters, exempt from all Civil and Royal 
Viſitations. See UNIVERSIT. 4 we ane ots 

Among the Romaniſts, the General of each Religious 
Order, is oblig'd to viſit the ſeveral Monaſteries of the Order. 
See GENERAL, and OR DRERR. 8 5 

In Abbies that are Chiefs of their Orders, there are par- 
ticular Officers, call'd Viſitors; who are diſpatch'd into all 
the Houſes and Congregations depending on them, to ſee 
that the regular Diſcipline is obſerv d. WED 

In Spain, there is a Viſitor and Inquiſitor General. 
The Viſitation of the Cloiſter belongs to the Ordinary. 
At Paris, the Parliament vi/7t the ſeveral Priſons and Priſo- 
ners four times a Year, ; 124220 | 1 

In a Moral and Religious Senſe, Viſitation is alſo uſed 
for the Afflictions that befal Mankind; as coming from the 
Hand of God, to try or prove them.—In this Senſe, the 
laſt Plague among us is frequently call'd the Viſitation. 

VISIVE, in the School Philofophy, a Term applied to 
the Power of Seeing. See SEEING. | tum 0 

Authors are exceedingly divided about the Place where 
the Viſive Faculty reſides: Some will have it in the Retina; 
others in the Choroeides ; others in the Optic Nerve; others, 
as Sir J. Nezeton, in the Place where the Optic Nerves 
meet, before they come to the Brain; and others in the 
Brain it ſelf, See S1G6nT, and SENSOR. 7 

VISNE, in Law, a neighbouring Place, or Place near at 
hand, See VEN EW. | 91 

VISUAL, ſomething belonging to the Sight, or Seeing. 
See $1GnT, and SEEING, _ 


Visvar. Rays, are Lines of Light, imagin'd to come 


from the Object to the Eye. See Rav. | FS 4 
All the Obſervations of Aſtronomers and Geometers, are 


perform'd by means of the Viſual Rays, receivd in at the p 
Sights, or Pinnule of Alhidades;. See OBsxRvarion, 


S1GnT, QuARANT, LEVETTINc, G c. 
VisvaL Point, in Perſpective, is a Point in the horizontal 
Line, wherein the ocular Rays unite. See PoIixr. 
Thus, a Perſon ſtanding in a ſtrait long Gallery, and look- 


ing forwards, the Sides, Floor, and Ceiling ſeem to meet, 
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with: Others 


and touch one andther in a Point * 
VITA, Lyfe, is a very ambiguous Tim on Centr, 
and Man, and a Soul, and an Animal, ang, py both 
to live: yet there is not any thing common 6 M, are ſaid 
fide a kind of ative Exiſtence, which, howeys all theſe, de. 
rent. See ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, c. » 18 Very diffs. 

Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a kind of 28 
rative Exiſtence ; and is therefore conceivd to ative, ope. 
. OO e | do conſiſt in Ne 

Vira Corporis, the Life of a Bod | 
terrupted Motion Ser. 1 0 an unin- 
living, muſt conſiſt of various Parts or Member r to 
nal and external, fo framed and put together, vm 
tute one Whole. And theſe Members muſt 8 as to conſti. 
warm'd by ſome fluid Subſtance, permeatin OR and 
Frame ; by which'Heat and Motion, the ita Þ. a Yoke 
to be perform'd,—Such are Nutrition, Ge ons are 
Motion, &c. See BToop, CIRcVLATION, 8; on, Local 

Vir A Mentis, the Life of a Mind, is held b b 
teſians to conſiſt in a perpetual Cogitation, or lie 1 
Courſe of Thinking; which ſeems likewiſe to have h vic 9: 
ſtotle's meaning, when he call'd the Soul £0 TEAS ge 15 on 
his Interpreters call Actus Thinking being the onl der 
Act of the Mind. See EN TELECHEIA. Proper 
apes Lock endeavours to refute this Principle, $6 
THINKING.  , 

Vita Hominis, Life of a Man, conſiſts in 15 
Communication of Body and Mind; or in Option 
which both the Motions of the Body, and Ideas of the Mind 
N | , 1 3 , 

us, e. g. the Mind now thinking of ſomethi 
occaſion of To Thought, there ariſes : certain Ma in 
the Body: And now, again, the Body moves firſt, which 
Motion is follow'd by ſome Thought of the Mind. ; 

In ſuch alternate or reciprocal Operation does the Lite 
of Man conſiſt; confider'd as he is 4 Compound of Body 
and Mind, See SENSATION, MoT1oN, Ge. | 

VITAL, in Anatomy, fomething that miniſters Principal. 
ly to the conſtituting or maintaining of Life in the Bodies 
of Animals. | 
. 0G the Heart, Lungs, and Brain, are called Vital Parts, 

ese PART: | 5 | 

Viral Functions, or Actions, are thoſe Actions of the 
Vital Parts, whereby Life is effected; ſo as that it cant 
ſubſiſt without 'em.—Such are the muſculous ARion of the 
Heart; the ſecretory Action of the Cerebellum; the reſpi- 
ratory Action of the Lungs ; the Circulation of the Blood 
and Spirits, thro' the Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. dee 
FuNCTI1ON. _ F 5 
VITAL. Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile Parts of 
the Blood. See SririTs. ; | 

VITELLIANI, in Antiquity, a kind of Tablet or Pocket: 
Book, wherein People antiently. uſed to write down their in- 
enious, humourous, and wanton Fancies and Impertinencies: 
The ſame as what in Engliſh we may call a Trift. Hull. 
See Martial, Lib. XIV. Epig. viii. | 

Some will have them to take their Name from 7:rellus, 
Yolk of an Egg ; by reaſon, the Leaves were rubb'd there- 
Le it from one Vitellius their Inventor, 
 VITRIFICATION, or VITRIFAcTION, the Act of con- 
verting a Body into Glaſs, by Fire, See GLass. 
Of all Bodies, Fern-Aſhes, Sand, Bricks, and Pebbles 
vitrify the moſt eaſily. Accordingly, it is of the fit of 
theſe that Glaſs is principally made. | 
| Gold; held by M. Homberg near the Focus of the Duke 
of Orleans's large, burning, concave Mirror, at firſt ſmoak d, 
then changed, all of it that did not go off in Fumes, into 
Glaſs, of à deep violet Colour.— The Glaſs of Gold weighs 
leſs than Gold. Memoirs, of the French Academy, Hoi. 
See Gol. n. J 

All Metals, and even almoſt all Natural Bodies, lang 
ly heated, vitniſy: And this Vitriſication is the uu 6 
of the Fire; after which the moſt intenſe heat of the 805 
eſt Burning-Glaſs, will make no further Alteration. de 
Bux NING-GLASS, Mig ROR, and Fix. edel 
Vitriſication, ſome Authors will have to be chieflye _ 
by the Salts uniting and incorporating with the meta 
Particles. See CALcinaTION, 3 
But, according to M. Homberg, all Vitrificatiom reli Gn 1 
the Earth, which being —_— | - 4 
timately penetrated by ſome other Diſſolvent, me” Mer 
Glass. Thus, ſuppoſing the Principle of Gold to be. 
cury, a metallick Sulphur, and an Earth; the 
of Gold is eaſily conceived: the Mercury, 
exhales in Smoke, and leaves behind it the Earth, þ and 
bur, which are fix d; the Sulphur diſſolves the Ea 
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VITRIOL, in Natural Hiſtory, a ki 
neral Salt, che ound R nes, See SArr, © 
Corp RR. 1 bo . 
yini 
| J 
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fru js ese properly Hank's atii6hg the Claſs of 
- wergls, as having a metallic Matter mixt of combin'd 
with its Galt: See SEMI-METAL:; 


Vitriol is defined by Soerbaave, a ſaline, metallic; A 


_ aſpareot Glebe ; didoluble in Water, and fuſible and cal- 

ire. | 

2 different Names, according to the different 

| Places where it is dug: and the Vitriols of thoſe alſo, differ 
rom each other in Denomination and Colour, ſome being 
ite, others Blue, and others Green. 

Roman Vitriot, for Inſtance, is White; that of Cyprus, 
Blue ; and that of Piſa and Germany, greeniſh. 

white Vitriol partakes but little of any Metal, Blue 
artakes of Copper, and Green of Iron. See Iron, &c. 
PlMonſicur Geoffrey, the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt 
of an acid Salt, like that found in Alum and Sulphur ; ex- 

ing that in Alum, the Acid is mixt with an abſorbent 
cepting 3 5 a - 
Earth, or Calx : in Sulphur it is united with certain fat, bi- 
tuminous Parts; and in Vitriols, with metallic Parts. 

According to Boerhaave, Vitriols conſiſt of a metallic Part 
with a Sulphur adhering, a menſtruous Acid, and Water. 

In BlueVitriol, the Metal, wherewith the Acid, c. is 
join d, is * See VENUS. | 
In White Vitriol, commonly call'd White Copperas, it is 
mixt with Lapis Calaminaris, or ſome ferruginous Earth, in- 
termix d with Lead or Tin. See CoppER As. 

In Green Vitriol, the Acid is join d with Iron. See Mars. 

The Antients give the Name Chalcitis, or Chalcite, to 
native Vitriol; or that which acquires its full Perfection in 
the Entrails of the Earth, and which is a kind of mineral 
Stone, of a reddiſh Colour, —Of this they obſerv'd three 
different States, or Transformations : Chalciris, in its firſt 
State, they call'd Mi; this afterwards turn'd into Melan- 
zeria, and that into Sori. See Cnarcitis. 

The Moderns take this Chalcitis to be the ſame with the 
Colcothar brought from Sweden and Germany, the beſt 
whereof is of a browniſh-Red Colour, and a vitriolic Taſte, 
and diſſolves eaſily in Water; and, when broke, is of the 
Colour of ſhining Copper. See Corcornar, | 

All the other Vitriols above-named, are really factitious, 
being only a kind of Cryſtals, drawn, by means of Water, 
from a fort of Marcaſite ordinarily found in Mines, and 
call'd, by Naturaliſts, Pyrites, or Quis. See PrRITxS. 

Roman Vitriol is made by expoſing theſe Pyrites to the 
- Air, tillfuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh, 
acid, vitriolio Calx, or Duſt ; in ſuch State they are thrown 
into the Water, and are afterwards, by boiling and evapo- 
ration, reduced into that kind of Cryſtals ſent us from Italy. 

All the other Vitriols are made after the ſame manner, 
that is, much after the ſame manner as Alumn is made in 
Englana, or Salt-petre in France. See ALum, and Savr- 
PETRE, | 

For Green Vitriol, they add a great number of pieces of 
Iron to the Liquor in the boiling ; theſe raiſe a great Ebulli- 
tion, As ſoon as the Iron is Nifolved, they evaporate the 
Diſſolution to a certain Degree; and ſo let it cryſtalize.— The 
Cryſtals being form'd, there remains a thick, reddiſh, unctu- 
ous Styptic, and aſtringent Liquor, which Monſieur Geof- 
froy calls Eau-mere de Vitriol, as containing all the Princi- 
ples of the Mineral, tho diſ-united, | 

The Powder of this Vitriol is exceeding ſtyptic, and ex- 
cellent for the cure of Wounds, and the ſtopping of Blood. 
—lts Effects this Way, have been rais'd by the knavery of 
ſome, and the credulity of others, to a kind of Miracle ; it 
being this that makes the Baſis of the famous Sympatbetic 
Powder, See SYMPATHETIC. 

The medicinal Virtues of Vitriol are very great; but all 
owing ro the Iron, or other metallic Parts mixt with it, and 
therefore follow the kind of Metal. | 

Thus, thoſe of Green Vitriol depend on the ſtypticity or 

ingency of Iron, or Mars. See Mars, c. 

The Eau mere drawn from Green Vitriol, Monſieur Geof- 
roy obſerves, does not differ any way, efentially, from a 
great Number of Preparations which the Chymiſts have 
given us of Vitriol, Tron, and the Lapis Hemarites : As the 
F d and anodyne Sulphurs of Viiriol or Mars; Arcana, 
and Magiſteries of Vitriol ; Tinctures, Sc. of Vitriol, 
Mars, & c. The common Baſis of all which is Iron ex- 
ceedingly ſubtilized and attenuated. See Iron. 

Solution of Vitriol mix d with a Tincture of Galls, be- 
comes inſtantly exceeding Black: and tts this is the com- 
mon Writing-Ink. See Inx. 

Monfieur Zemery, the younger, hasa pretty Hypotheſis to 
account for this Blackneſs : he imagines, that as the Vitriol 
Whereof Ink is made, is Iron diſſolved by an Acid, and inti- 
Om mix d therewith ; and as Gall is an Alkali, or Abſor- 

= this Alkali meeting the Acids which hold the Iron diſ- 
whe unites with them, and makes them let the Iron looſe, 
which thereupon revivifies, and reſumes its natural Blackneſs, 

that in ſtrictneſs, tis Iron we write withal. 
is Syſtem is confirm'd hence: that of the five ſorts of 


Fitriol, that of Cyprus or Hungary is the only one whole 


Baſe is Copper; that of the teſt 1d ict! and atcbrdingly 
the 8 * to make 2 wichal, excepting that. 

10 allo enters the Compoſiti uaſortis; Set 
ev en Compoſition of Aguaſbrtis. Set 
What we call Calcanthum is only Yir#iol rubified; and is 
not the ſame with Colcot har, as ſome have imagined. See 
CALCANTHUM, 

Some take the Word Vitriolum to be uled; quaſ7 vitri 
oleum, becauſe of its ſhining Colour; but Menage rathet 
detives its Name, 4 vitreo colore: the Latins call it, Atra- 
mentum ; and the Greeks, Calcanthus. . 

Some Naturaliſts hold Vitriol to be the Root, or Matria 
of Copper; becauſe in the Co per- Mines they never dig 
deeper than the Glebe out of which the Vitriol is drawn. 

Virol affords ſeveral Chymical Preparations, as Spi- 
rit of Vitriol, procured by firſt Calcining, then Diftilling 
it ——Oil of Vitriol, which comes out after the Spirit, 
by heightning the Fire wherewith that had been fais d. 
—— What remains after both, is the Colcorhar of Vitriol. 
——Tartar of Vitriol is had by mixing Oi of Virriol with 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium ; a Salt precipitating to the 
bottom, which being ſet to exhale and Iles, is the Tar- 
tar of Vitriol. See TARTAR. 

From the Colcothar of Vitriol is prepared the Bus Vene- 
ris. See Exs VENERIs. | | 

Metallic VIirRIoTs : All Metals, it is to be obſerved, may 
be converted into Y;triols, by diſſolving em with acid Spi- 
rits, and letting em ftand ; tho 'tis very difficult to obtain 
Vitriol of Gold or Silver, by reaſon theſe Metals are not 
eaſily diſſolved by the Spirit; but Vitriois of Iron and Cop- 
per are eaſily had, 

VITRIOL of Mars, is a Preparation made by diſſolving 
Iron, or Steel, in a 1 2 acid Menſtruum, then evaporating 
or drawing off the Moiſture, and bringing the Matter to 


 cryſtalize, vis. by ſetting it in a cool place. See Mans. 


It is alſo call'd Salt of Steel. See SrRRL. 
Vir RIO of Luna, or the Moon, is the Body of Silver chy- 
—_— opened, and reduced into the Form of Salt by 
the ſharp Points of Spirit of Nitre. See Luna, and 
SILVER, | 
VITAIOIL Venus, is a Preparation made by a ſolution of 
Copper in the S/irir of Nitre, evaporated and cryilallized, 
to gain the Salt; call'd alſo Vitriol of Copper. See Cop- 
PER, Ec. | | . 

Theſo factitious Vitriols being only Metals diſſolved and 
cryſtallized in ſaline Menſtruums, are frequently call'd, by 
way of diſtinction, Metallic Vitriols, and Metallic Salts. 
VITRIOLATED, among Chemiſts, turned into Vitriol, 
or having Vitriol infuſed in it. 

Tartar Vitrioiated. See TAR TAN uA Pitriolatum: = 

VITRIOLIC, ſomething that has the Quality of Vitriol, 
or partakes of the Nature of Vitriol. 

n this Senſe we lay, a Vitriolic Spring, Vitriolic Stone, 
Vitriolic Spirits, &c. 

If Iron be thrown into a 77triolic Water, and the red Ruſt 
ariſing on the Surface of the Iron be melted down, it will 
be found real Copper; which is an Inſtance of the Tranſ- 
mutation of one Body into another. See Tx ansMuTATION: 

VITRIOUS Humour, in Anatomy, is the third Humour 
of the Eye, call'd Vitrious, i. e. glaſſy, from its reſem- 
blance to-melted Glaſs, See Humour. _ ; 

It lies under the Cryſtalline ; by the Impreſſion of which, its 
fore-patt is rendred concave. See CavsTALLINE, and Ext: 

For the Office of the Vitrious Humour, fee Vis108n. 

Some Authors call the Coats or Membranes that contain 
this Humour, the Vitrious Tunics. : 

VITTA, among Anatomiſts, a Fillet or Head. band; is 
uſed for that part of the Amnion which ſticks to the Infant's 
Head when it is juſt born. See AmN10N. Es 

VITUS's Dance, in Medicine. See CHñoR EA Santti Viti. 

VIVA Pecunia, was antiently uſed for live Cattle. Sce 
PEcuxiA. 

Viva Voce, q. d. by Word of Mouth. See DzyosrtioN, 

VIVARY, in our Law. Books, is ſometimes uſed for a 
Park, Warren, or Fi ſh-pond, wherein living Creatures are 
kept, Sc. See Park, WARREN, 8 

IVIFICATION, in Medicine, the Art of Viviſping, 
that is, of contributing to the Actlon that gives Life, or 
maintains Life. See Lirx. : 

The Chymiſts alſo uſe the Word in ſpeaking of the new 
Force, Vigour, and Luſtre which by this Art they give to 
natural Bodies, particularly to Mercury ; which after having 
been fix'd or amalgamated, they reftore to its firſt State. 
See RRERVIVITICATION. | | 

VIVIPARO Us, in Natural Hiſtory, an Epithet applied 
to ſuch Animals as bring forth their Young alive, and per- 
fect: in contradiſtinction to ſuch as lay Eggs ; which are 
call'd, Ovi paront Animals. See ANiMat, Ovirarovs, and 
E66. 5 
Vipers are diſtinguiſhed from Snakes, in that the latter 
la) — in Dunghills, to be hatch'd by the Warmth thete- 
of ; but the former are Viviparous, that is, lay their Eggs 
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within their Bellies, and bring forth lire Vipers. See The Cure vf fimple, ſhallow Ulceys,; is comme. 
Varun; 5: A Unt n by applyin a Pled et armed with Liniment. ar My aff 
In the Philoſophical Tranſabt. we have an Account of a flav. to the Part, a Plaiſter of Diachyl. imb. or 1 Bali, 
Viviparous Fly, of the Oeſtrum or Gad kind. Dr. Lifter laid over it, and repeating the dreſſing e deing 
tells us he open'd ſeveral Females of this Claſs, and found, ſeldomer. * '/ a-day, r 
in each, two Bags of live white Worms. The like is If only the Cuticula be loſt or eat away, nothing mo... 
hinted by Aladrovandus. 4 | | S | a little Unguent. ae Siccativ. Rub. Or Diapomphe! More than 
Dr. Liſter ſuſpects, that all of this Tribe are, in ſome thin upon Linen, need be applied, &. ſpread 
meaſure, Viuiparvus. See Insters. 1 f ſpongy Fleſh ſhould grow up, in either caſe 
VIVO, in Arehitecture, the Shaft, or Fuft of 4 Column. kept down with a. little Roman Vitriol, &c. as * may be 
See SHayr, and Corum. EI 1+ +. healing up the Simple Ulcers made by the breakin caſe of 
The Term is alſo uſed in a more particular Senſe, for the common Tumors. | 8 of the 
Naked of a Column, or other Part. See NAKED. „Evacuations are indiſpenſibly neceſſary in the ( 
VIZ ARD, or Vizon. See Men. Diers of the compound kind, where the Conſlian cue g 
VIZ OR, or VI z ARD, in Heraldry.” See GAA UDEvIsUnR. admit thereof. 25:52) l on wil 
ULCER, Ur cus, in Medicine, a Solution or Diſcontinuity If the Ulcer be fiſtulous, ſinuous, Cancerous, gc. and 
of Texture, or a loſs of Subſtance in the fleſhy Parts of the Matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is found proper 6 Foy the 
Body, proceeding from an internal Cauſe. See So.vTron. lomel with the Purgatives, or to give it in ſmal Dol. LE 
Galen defines it an inveterate Erofion of the ſoft Parts of tween the Repetitions thereof, ſo as not to falivate e de 
the Body, by which, inſtead of Blood, they are brou ht to Befides the Uſe of evacuati Medicines, it will 
__ a kind of Pus, or Sanies; which prevents the Conſo- be proper to order a Courſe of Diet-drink, made with the 
lidation, | = 5 K. N 
Etmuller defines an Ulcer, a Solution of Continuity from be Venereal. In the mean time Proper Dreſſing 40 
ſome coroſi ve Sharpneſs or Acidity, that takes away from the be uſed. l . * 
Parts, and turns the proper Nouri ſhment of the Body into a When the cer obſtinately reſiſts this Treatment a Sali 
ſanious Matter,—A like Solution of Continuity happening in vation is generally propoſed, and ſeldom fails to promote the 
a bony Part, is call'd a Caries. See CAR ICU. Cure, tho all other Remedies ſhould have been tried in * 
Galen commonly uſes the Words Ulcer and Wound, in- If the Patient be too weak to undergo the Fatigue of 1 
differently; but the Arabs, and the Moderns after them, thorough Salivation, it may be moderated, and kept up the 
diflinguiſh between the two. See Wound. ayes in Proportion to his Strength. See Sat ivAriox. 
Spontaneous Ulcers, are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from xternal Medicines for Ulcers, are Digeſtives, Cleanſers 
Acrimony, or a corrofive Diſpoſition f the Humours of the Sarcoticks, and Epuloticks,—— Monſieur Belloſte gives us 8 
Body, whether brought on by Poiſons, the venereal Taint, Medicine of fingular Efficacy in the Cure of Ulcers, and i 
or other Cauſes: is no more than a Decoction of Walnut Leaves in Water 
Ulcers are divided into /imple, and complicated: They with a little Sugar; in which a Linen Cloth being dipp', 
are again divided, with regard to their Circumſtances, into is to be laid on the Ulcer, and this to be repeated every 0 
Putrid, or Sordid, wherein the Fleſh all around is corrupt - cond or third Day. This ſimple and vulgar Medicine he 
ed and fetid ; Verminous, where the Matter being thick, finds ſuppurates, deterges, incarnates, reſiſts Putreſaction, &. 
does not flow away, but generates Worms, Cc. Virulent, more than any other Medicine known, 
which inftead of Pus, or Sanies, yield a malignant Virus, &, ' An Ulcer in the Lungs makes what we call a PÞhij, 
They are again diſtinguiſh'd, with regard to their Form, See Proms, | | 
into Sinuous, Fiſtulons, Varicous, Carious, &c. | The Yenereal Diſeaſe is a grand Source of Ulcers ; parti 
When an Ulcer happens in a good Conſtitution, and proves cularly in the Przpuce and Glans, in Men; the Vagina, 8, 
eaſy of Cure, tis ſaid to be Simple. in Women; and in the Mouth and Palate in both, See 
hen attended with other concurring Symptoms, as a VENEREAL Diſeaſe. i | 
Cacochymic Habit, which greatly retards or obſtruéts the PYenereal Ulcers are of various kinds; thoſe that gros 
Cure, it is called a Compound Ulcer. | callous and cancrous, are call'd Shankers. See SAR. 


A Simple Ulcer is attended with no other Sign than that ULCERATION, alittle Aperture, or Hole in the Skin, 
of Erofion ; but Compound Ulcers, happening in a Scorbutic, cauſed by an Ulcer. rs 
Dropfical, or Scrophulous Conſtitution, may be attended Cauſtic Medicines ſometimes occaſion Ulcerations in the 
with Pain, a Fever, Convulfions, a large and emaciating Skin. See CAusrIcs. 
Diſcharge of Matter, Inflammation and Swelling of the Part, Arſenic always Ulcerates the Parts it flicks to.— A Flux at 
Calloſity of the Lips, a Caries of the Bones, . the Mouth Ulcerares the Tongue and Palate, See $4- 
A Pwmrid or Sordid Ulcer, is that whoſe Sides are lined LIVATION. 
with a tough, viſcous Humour, and is alſo attended with Heat, ULIGINOUS, Ur161nosvs, implies as much as moilt, 
Pain, Inflammation, and a large Flux of Humours to the mooriſh, fenny. See FEN, Boe, Mor Ass, Sc. 
Part: With time the Sordes increaſe and change Colour, ULLAGE of à Cask, is ſo much as a Veſſel wants of be. 
the Ulcer corrupts, its Matter grows fetid, and ſometimes ing full. ; 
the Part gangrenates,—Putrid Fevers often give riſe to this ULNA, in Anatomy, a long, hard Bone in the Arm, with 
kind of Ulcer. | IE a Cavity in the Middle; call'd alſo Focile Majus, and (i- 
A Phagedenic Ulcer, is an Ulcer of a corrofive Na- bitus. See Arm, and Cvus1irvs. | ; 
ture, eating away the adjacent Parts all a-round; the Lips The Una lies on the inſide of the Fore-Arm, 2 
thereof remaining tumefied. When this kind of Ulcer eats from the Elbow to the Wriſt; is big at its upper-end, a 
deep, and ſpreads wide, without being attended with a Tu- grows ſmaller to its lower-end. „ 
mour, but putriſies and grows foul and fetid, 'tis cal'd At its upper it has two Proceſſes, which are received in 
Noma ; and both, on account of the Difficulty wherewith to the fore and hind Sinus's of the Extremity of the Hi- 
they heal, are alſo termed Dy/epulcta. „ merus. The foremoſt Proceſs is ſmall and ſhort; the hind- 
Varicous Ulcers, are ſuch as being ſeated in the Veins, and moſt, called 'Oaixegvov, is bigger and longer : it ſtays the 
becoming painful and inflammatory, ſwell up the Part they Fore-Arm, when it comes to a ſtrait Line with the Arm, 
poſſeſs. Theſe, when recent, being occafion'd by the Uſe See OLEcr Anon. 3 
of Corroſi ves, or proceeding from a ruptured Varix, are Betwixt theſe Proceſſes it has a ſemi-circular Sinus, whic 
often attended with an Hæmorrhage.— The Veins adjacent receives t 
to the Ulcers are, in this caſe præter- naturally diſtended, merus, upon which we bend and extend our Fore Arm; 
and may ſometimes be felt interwoven together, like net- and along the middle of that there runs a ſmall Ridge, by 
work, about the Part; | - e which this Bone is articulated to the Humerus by Gigi 
Sinuous Ulcers, are ſuch as run a- ſlant or ſide-ways from — Had the Articulation here been an Artbrodia, the Joint 
their Orifice, and may be known either by ſearching with muſt have been much weaker; but the Hand could hos 
the Probe, Wax-Candle, &c. or the Quantity of Matter received no more Motion from it than it has now from the 
they diſcharge in peo ortion to their apparent magnitude.— Shoulder. IT - ee 
Theſe ſometimes lie deep, and have ſeveral Turnings: they The inſide of this upper-end has a ſmall $215, whic A . 
are diſtinguiſhed from ſtulas only by their want of Cal- ceives the Circumference of the round Head of the rr 
Joſey, except in the very Orifice. | Its lower Extremity, which is round and ſmall, is — 
iſtulons Ulcers, are ſuch as are finuous, or winding, and into a Sinus, in the lower-end of the Radius; and " 
attended with great Callofity, and diſcharge a thin, 13 this Extremity, it has a ſhort and ſmall Proceſs, from Fo 
and fetid Matter. | ; the Ligaments which tie it to the Bones of the Wriſt al cir 
Old Ulcers are rarely cured without the Uſe of Internals, this Proceſs ſerves to keep the Bones of the Writ in 
which are to be ſuch as abſorb and deſtroy the Acidity ; place. | | 
Sudorificks eſpecially, Decoctions of the Woods, Antimo- Ut NA, an Ell in meaſure, See Err, and Nannen ie 
nials, Viperines, and Volatiles; but above all things Vo- Urn Ferrea, is an old Law-word for the Standard Ir 
mitories often repeated: In the moſt obſtinate Licers, mer- Ell, kept in the Ercheguer. See STANDARD. 


curial Sali vation is often required; Old Ulcers are frequently ULNAGE. See ALNacs, 


incurable without making an Iſſue in the oppoſite Part. | ULNARIS, 


he inner Protuberance of the lower-end of the Hi 


| pinnate Form. — The See 


ULNARIS Extenſor, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, call'd alfo 
renfar Carpi.'; See ExTENs0R. | oe 
1 1s Flexor. See FLEXOR Carpi. 5 
ULT ERIOR, in Geography, is apply d to ſome part of 
Country, or Province, which, with regard to the reſt of 
* Country, is firuate on the farther Side of a River, 
Mountain, or other Boundary which divides the Country 
1% two Parts. a | [og | | 
1 Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by 
wat Atlas, into Citerior, and Ulterior, i. e. into two Por- 
tions, the one on this fide Mount Atlas, and the other on 


that. 5 
e Word is pure Latin. 

U IMA Saſia, 9 d. laſt Kiſſes, is a Phraſe uſed 
among ſome Painters, for the laſt finiſhing Touches with 
the Pencil. See ParnTiNG. | 

ULTRAMARINE, a beautiful blue Colour, uſed by 
the Painters, prepared from Lapis Lazuli. See Brun, and 

8. | 
L Thi Blue is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable Colours 
uſed in Painting.— The Preparation conſiſts in firſt calcining 
the Lapis in an Iron Mortar, then grinding it "_y fine on a 
Porphyry Stone; then mixing it up with a Paſte made of Wax, 
Pitch, and Oil ; and at laſt wing the Paſte well in clear 
Water, to ſeparate the colouring Part from the reſt, which 
recipitates to the bottom, in form ofa ſubtile, beautiful, 
lue Pouder. 

The Water is then pour'd off; and the Pouder at bot- 
tom dried in the Sun: which is the true Ultramarine. 

Thoſe who prepare this Colour, have uſually four Kinds, 
which they get by ſo many different Lotions : The firſt is 
Gill the beſt ; and the reſt worſe and worſe, to the laſt. 

There is Ultramarine of the firit Kind, ſold for 111, Ster- 
ling per Ounce ; and of the laſt, for about x2 or 155. 

Some derive its Name, Ultramarine, q. d. beyond Sen, 
| from its being firſt brought into Europe out of India and 
Perſia : Others ſay, 'tis becauſe its Colour is deeper than 
that of the Sea. | 

The common Opinion is, that the Method of making it 

was firſt diſcover'd in England; and that a Member of the 
| Faſt India Company, having a Quarrel with his Aſſociates, 
to be reveng'd of them, made the Secret publick. 

Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high Colour, and well 
ground which is known by putting it between the Teeth, 
| where, if it feel gritty, tis a Sign the Triture is not ſufficient. 
To know whether it be pure and unmix'd, put a little 
| of it in a Crucible, and heating it red hot, if the Pouder 
| han't chang'd its Colour after this Trial, 'tis certainly 
ure: On the contrary, if you perceive any change, or any 
back Specks in it, 'tis falſify'd. . 

Befide this, there is another Kind, call'd Common or 
Dutch Ultramarine ; which is only Lapis or Smalt well 
ground, and pulveriz d; the Colour whereof, when uſed by 
the Painters, is much like that of the true Utramarine, tho 
much leſs valued. 

ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the Mountains. 
Ihe Term is principally uſed in relation to Taly and 
| France, which are ſeparated by the Mountains of the Alps. 
In France, the Opinions of the Ul:ramontane Canoniſts, 
& 7. e. of thoſe of Taly, are not receiv'd. | 
Ihe Painters, particularly thoſe of Taly, call all thoſe that 
= are not of that Country, Ul:ramontanes ; or, ſimply, Tra- 
| montanes. Pouſſin is the only Tramontane Painter that the 
| Jialians ſeem to envy. See TramonTANE. ; 
| ULTRAMUNDANE, Ulrramundanus, q. d. beyond 

the World ; is that Part of the Univerſe, ſuppoſed to be 
= vithout, or beyond the Limits of our World, or Syſtem. 
dee UNIVERSE, WorLD, Oc. 
UMBELICUS. . 8 Se $ UnBiticus. 
UMBELICAL. UMB1L1CAL, T 
UMBELLA, or UmzRzLLA. See PAR ASOL. 
= UMBELLE, among Botaniſts, Oc. is applied to th 
& found Tufts or Heads of certain Plants, ſet thick together, 
and all of the ſame height,—But ſparſed or thin Umbelle, 
is when they ſtand at a diſtance from one another, yet all of 
| 3 beight, See UMBELLITEROVs. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as have their 
Tops branched, and ſpread out like an Umbrella; on each 
& little Subdiviſion of which, there is growing a ſmall Flower 
F ſuch are Fennel, Dill, &c. See PrANr. 

his Flower is always Pentapetalous; and is ſucceeded 
by two naked Seeds adjoining to each other, which are the 


W true Characteriſticks that diſtinguiſh theſe Plants from others. 


The Umbelliferous are a very large Genus of Plants, and 
KL Nr by Mr. Ray as follows : 
1, Such as have a compounded Leaf, of a triangular and 
| : 15 of theſe are either broad, flat, 
und plain, almoſt like Leaves , as the Sphondylium, Paſti- 
Vc Hatifolia, Panax Heracleum Tordylium, Orcoſelinum, 
Fo wor Apium Cicutæ foliis, Daucus Alſaticus carvi- 
3 with? Anethum, Pucedanum, Thapſia, Ferula, &c. Or 
a Seed more tumid, and leſs compreſſed and flat than 


3 


319.0 


Jraga, Crithmum, 


U/MP 


the fornier ; as the Cachrys, ſerpitium, Cicuraria vnl- 
garts, Scanaiv; Cerefolium, NS news Angelica, Le- 
viſticum, Siler Montanum, Bulbocaſtunum, Siſarum,: Oe- 
nantbe, Sum, Pim entlla; Apttumy Cicuta, Fiſnaga, Saxi- 
| eniculum, Daucus vulgaris, Aniſum, 
Caucalci, Corianarum, Pa ſtinaca Marina, Ke. 
2, Such as have a ſimple, or undivided Leaf, or at leaſt 
one only a little jagged ; as the Perſoliata, Buplerum, A. 


ſtrantia gra Sanicula, and the Seſeli- Arhiqicum. 
7 


UMBER, among Painters, &c. a kind of Earth, which, 
diluted with Water, ſerves to make a dark brown Colour. 
It is called  Umber from Umbra, Shadow 3 as ſerving 
chiefly for the Shadowings of Objects. See Sn Abo] ]—! e- 
UMBILICAL, Unziticartts, or UMszr.1cat, in A na- 
tomy, ſomething that relates to the Umibilicns, or Navel. 
See Ust Ice, 886, 1 1 ond 1 | 
 Unziticar Veſſels, are a Set or Aſſemblage of Veſſels 
belonging to a Fetus; conſtituting what we call, the Funi- 
culus Umbilicalis, or Navel-ſtring, See Foz rus, and Uns1- 
dingens. % | + iy | 
Theſe Veſſels are two Arteries, a Vein, and the Urachus. 
The Umbilical Arteries ariſe from the Iliacks, near their 
Diviſion into external and internal z and paſs thence on each 
fide of the Bladder, thro' the Navel, to the Placenta. 
By the Number of Contortions, or Conyolutions of theſe 
Arteries in the Navel-ſtring, our Midwives ſuperlticiouſly 
reckon the Number of Children the Woman is to have. 
The Umbilical Vein, from innumerable Capillaries united 
into one Trunk, deſcends from the Placenta to the Liver of 
the Fetus; where it is partly diſtributed into the Porta, and 
partly into the Cava. | | 
The Urachus is only plainly found in Brutes; tho there 
is no doubt but it has place likewiſe in Mankind. See U- 
RACHUS, | | 
The Uſe of theſe Veſſels, is to maintain a Continuity and 
Communication between the Mother and the Fetus.—Some 
Authors will even have it, that the Fetys receives its Food 
and Increaſe this way ; and that it grows, like a Vegetable, 
from the Mother as the Root, of which the Umbilical Veſ- 


ſels are the Stem ; and the Child the Head or Fruit of this 


Plant-Animal. See Circulation, NuTRITION, For- 
TVs, Oc. | „ 
UmsiricAr Region, is that Part of the Abdomen lying 
round about the Umbilicus, or Navel. See ABDOMEN, an 
RE610N. | 3 4 | 
Funiculus Uns1ricaris, popularly call'd the doors. 
is a kind of String, form'd of the Umbilical Veſſels ; whic 
being ty'd up in a common Coat, or Membrane, traverſe 
the Secundines, and are inſerted at one end into the Pla- 


centa of the Mother, and at the other into the Abdomen of 


the Fætus. See Unziiicar Yeſſels. 
The Navel-ſtring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal ; 
ariſing out of the middle of the Abdomen, and reaching to 


the Placenta Uterina : "Tis uſually half an Ell in length, 


and as thick as one's Finger. —It was neceſſary it ſhould be 
ſo long and lax, that when the Fxtus in the Womb grows 
ſtrong, it might not break it by its ſprawling and tumbling 
about ; and that after it is born, the Secundine, or Atter- 
Birth, might be drawn out the better by it. 

The way that it paſſes from the Navel to the Placenta, is 
very unconſtant; for ſometimes it goes upon the right Hand 
to the Neck, which having incompa(ls'd, it deſcends to the 
Placenta ; and ſometimes it goes on the left Hand up to 
the Neck, c. Sometimes it comes not to the Neck at all, 
but goes firſt a little up towards its Breaſt, and then turns 
— its Back, and from thence paſſes to the Placenta. 

This Part, at the Birth, is either broke, or cut away to 
the Navel; ſo that its Veſſels, vis. two Arteries, a Vein, 
and Urachus, become perfectly uſeleſs, as Veſſels; and dry- 
ing up, become impervious, and ſerve only as Ligaments to 
ſuf end the Liver. | 

MBILICAL Points, in Mathematicks, the ſame with Foc, 
See Focus. 


UMBILICUS, the Navel, in Anatomy, the middle of 


the Mid-part of the lower Venter, or Belly ; being the Place 
thro' which the Umbilical Veſſels paſs out of the Faius to 
the Placenta of the Mother. 

The Word is pure Latin, form'd of Umbo, the little 
bunch in the middle of a Buckler ; by reaſon of its reſem- 


blance to the Navel. See UMBILICAL Veſſels. 


1 Unuzliricus, in Mathe maticks, the ſame with Focus. See 
ocus. 5 
UMBONE, or Horn, among Floriſts, ſigniſies any point- 
ed Style, or Piſtil, in the middle of a Flower. See PIs TIL. 
There is alſo an Umnbone call'd 4oubly-pointed, or by-part- 
ed, as in the Peony ; and ſometimes the Unbone has four 
ſharp Points, in which Caſs it is termed, an Umbone divided 
into ſo many Heads, or cut into three or four Parts. 
UMBRELLO. See UMBELLA. | 
UMPIRE, a third Perſon, choſen to decide a Controverſy 
left to an Arbitration, in caſe the Arbitrators ſhould not 


agree, See ARBITRATOR. 
This, 
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UNC 


his; fome call a Sur-Arbirraror OO 

Min bew ſuppoſes the Word form d of the French un perry 
4 Father. | 0 an se 

UNCASING, among Hunters, the cutting up, or fleaing 

2 Wie. a 
„well. a Term generally us d for the twelfth Part of a 
Thing,——In this Senſe, the Word occurs in Latin Writers, 
both for a Weight, call'd an Ounce; and a Meaſure, eall'd 
an Inch. See Ounce, and Inc ; ſee allo Wzrour, and 

RE. 
 Okerk Terre, or Agri, is a Phtaſe frequently met withal 
in the antient Charters of the Brizi/h Kings; but what the 
Quantity of Ground was, is a little obſcure—All that we 
know for certain, is, that it ſignify'd a large Quantity, as 
much as 12 Modii. See Monpivs Terre. 

UNCLE, in Algebra, are the Numbers prefix'd to the 

Letters of the Members of any Power, produced from a Bino- 
mial, Reſidual, or Multinomial Root. See Roor. 

Thus, in the fourth Power of a+ B, that is, 24 4 4 ＋ 
4a4aab + 644 n ＋ 2, the Uncie are 4, 
6, 4. See Pow xx, Oc. 3 : 

Sir J. Newton gives a Rule for finding the Uncie of any 
Power ariſing from a Binomial Root. Thus: 

Let the Index of the Power be called m; then will the 
Unci# ariſe from ſuch a continual Multiplication as this, vis. 
XLS NED x EDI EDI Se. Thus, if the 
Uncie of the Biquadrate, or fourth Power, were requir'd ; 
the Rule is, 1x47*(=4)X — ( =6)xi— (=4) 
xX4=3(=1); which ſhews, that the Uncie are 1, 4,6, A, 1. 


See PoLyconar Number, 

Or thus: The Terms of any Powers are compounded of 
certain literal Factums, with Numbers call'd Unciæ, pre- 
fix'd; and the Factums are found, by making two Geome- 
trical Progreſſions ; the firſt of them beginning from the re- 

uir'd Power of the firſt Part of the Root, and ending in 
Unity; and the ſecond beginning with Unity, and ending in 
the required Power of the ſecond Part: Thus, for a ſixth 

Power of a+b ; 
e firſt Series, 
1 6 Iii e ſecond Series, 
and multiplying the Terms of the ſame Order in either Se- 
ries into one another: as, 4 e nol Roh Fol 
| +a : - out of which the ſixth Power of 4 ＋ is com- 
unded, 

The Uncie, then, are found by writing the Exponents of the 
Powers of the ſecond Series, i. e. of h, under the Exponents of the 
Powers of the firſt Series, i. e. of a; and taking the firſt Figure 
of the upper Series for the Numerator, and the firſt of the 
lower for the Denominator of a Fraction, which is equal to the 
Uncia of the ſecond Power; and fo for the reſt. Thus, for 
the fixth Power we have, J 

„ $4.94 
=6 is the Uncia of the ſecond Term of 


6.5 * 15, the Uncia of the third 
Term ; £4 5 72 20, 


6 


1 
the ſixth Power; 


Accordingly, 


5 the Uncia of the fourth Term; 
D EL = 15, the Uncia of the fifth Term; 
— 4 s, the Uncia of the fixth Term; 
7 + : r, the Uncia of the laſt Power. See Pr- 


RAMIDAL Numbers. 

UNCIAL, Uncrarrs, an Epithet which the Antiquaries 
give to certain large-ſfiz'd Letters, or Characters, antiently 
us'd in Inſcriptions and Epitaphs. See LETTER, Cari- 
TAL, £9c. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Uucia, the twelfth 
Part of any thing ; and which in geometrical Meaſure ſig- 
nify'd the twelfth Part of a Foot, viz. an Inch ; which was 
ſuppoſed the Thickneſs of one of theſe Letters. 

UNCORE, or Unaquzs Priſt, q. d. ſtill ready, in Law, 
a Plea for the Defendant, being ſued for a Debt due on a 
Day paſt, to ſave the Forfeiture of his Bond, Sc. by af- 
firming, that he tender'd the Debt at the Time and Place, 
and that there was none to receive it; and that he is yet alſo 
ready to pay the ſame. 

UNCTION, the Act of anointing, or ſmeering with Oil, 
or other fatty Matter. 

Mercurial Union, properly applied briags on a Saliva. 
tion. See SALIVATION. 

The Surgeons cure divers Wounds, Ulcers, &9c. by repeat- 
ed Unions with Oils, Unguents, Cerats, Sc. See Oir, 
UncvtnrTt, LinimMEnT, Sc. 

UNCT10N, in Matters of Religion, is uſed for the Charac- 
ter confer'd on ſacred Things, by anointing 'em with Oil. 

Such is the Unction of Kings, Prophets, Priefts, Sc. 
The Union of Kings is ſuppos'd to be a Ceremony in- 
troduc'd very late among Chriſtian Princes: Onuphrius ſays, 
none of the Emperors were ever anointed before Fuſtinian 
or Juſtin: The Emperors of Germany took up the Prac- 


20) 


 CoronATion. 


Ut 


Currents of the Seas. Some Naturaliſts conclude, there are 


the Mediterranean, with a conſtant Current 20 Leagues 


See Excntques. 


tice from thoſe of the Eaſtern Empire K... 
France Was the firſt King who receiv's the g of 
. dee 


In the Romyſh Church, beſides an 77,5; 
the Forehead, and at Confirmation, on 2 12 sm, on 
an Extreme Unftion, given to People in the de) hare 
Death, on the Parts where the five Senſes reg : Pangy of 
Parts by which the Perſon might have ſinn'd ee dens the 
or ,  * OO Exrman 
_ UNCUTRH, q. d- #nkmown, is uſed i 
Laws, for him that comes to an Inn, See _ 
_ = 7 4 N Caſe, his Hoſt n 
ound to anſwer for any Offence he commi * Not 
was guiltleſs 4 f kur rech Vhereof be 
erima notte poteſt dici Uncuth, 
tertia nocte Hoghenehine. Yracton, Lib. 1110 bp 
Night acm Hine. : * 
ND J, i | 
£5 e is 4 regular Polygon of eleven Side 
UNDECIMVIR, by the Greeks call'd OIENaERI and 
13 Pollux, Eparcha Va Magiſtrate among the * Fon 
3 ry * who had ten other Collegues, or Fellows in the 
The Functions of the Undecimviri at Athens, were much 
the ſame as thoſe of the Prevors de Marechauſſee in Fran 
They took care of the apprehending of Criminals : ard 
'em in the Hands of Jultice ; and when the were con 
emn'd, took 'em again into Cuſtody, that th | 
might be e ainſt em. i e 
"hey were choſe by the Tribes; each Tribe narnino in 
own: And as the Number of Tribes after Callſthens u 
but ten, which made but ten Eparche, a Scribe or Notary 
was added, which made the Number eleven: Whence thei 
Name OIENAERKA, or Ungecimviri, as Cornclins Nepos calls 
'em in the Life of Phocton; | 
UNDEE, or UN pr, in Heraldry, See W avyy, 
UNDER the Sea, in the Sea Languagr:,.—A Ship ls aid 
to be ſo when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other Ships 
with her Helm laſhed, or ty'd up a-Le«, 
UxpxR. Current. Diſtinct from tine upper, or apparent 


in divers Places Ungder-Currents, yhich ſet or drive a con- 
trary way. See CURRENT. 

Dr. Smith, in the Philoſoph ical Tranſactions, brings the 
Hypotheſis of Under-Currents to ſolve that remarkable Phe: 
nomenon, the Sea's ſetting ſ. rongly thro! the Streights int 


broad. What ſhould become of the vaſt Quantity of Wi 
ter pour'd in this way; as alſo, of that running from the 
Euæine, thro' the Baſ\-hoyus into the Helleſpont, and thence 
into the Archipelago ; is a Speculation that has long en: 
ploy'd the Philoſo: hers, 

This Author's Conjeture is, That there is an Luder. Cin. 
rent, whereby as great a Quantity of Water is carried out 
as comes in, 

To confirm this, he obſerves, that between the Noth 
and South Foreland, it is either high or low Water up 
the Shore three Hours before it is ſo off at Sea: A certain 
Sign, that tho the Tide of Flood runs aloft, yet the Tide af 
Ebb runs under-foot, or cloſe by the Ground. | 

He adds an Account from an able Sailor in the Baltic 
Sound ; that going with their Pinnace into the middle Stream, 
they were carry'd violently away by the Current: But that fink 
ing a Bucket with a large Cannon Bullet to a certain Depth 
of Water, it gave check to the Boat's Motion ; and * 
it {till lower, the Boat was driven a-head to the Windwar, 
againſt the upper Current, which was not above four or fe 
Fathom deep. | : 

Dr. Halley ſolves the Current's ſetting in at the Streight) 
without overflowing the Banks, from the great Evaporatios 
without ſuppoſing any Under- Current. See VAarovn, i 
EvAPORATION. ; 

1UnDER-J/ood, is Coppice, or any Wood that is not # 
counted Timber. See Coreics, and TIB EI. Ofen 

UxpER- Chamberlain of the Exchequer, is an 4 
there that cleaves the Tallies, and reads the ſame ; ſo thi 
the Clerk of the Pell, and the Comptrollers theres, 11 
ſee that the Entries are true. See ExchEQII, Taith 
Pers, E9c. | : r 

He alſo makes Searches for all Records in the 22 
and hath the Cuſtody of the Doomſday Book.— There 
two Officers of this Name. „% Ani 

Unpzn - Treaſurer of England, Vice. Theſaurgri un c | 
an Officer mention'd in the Stat. 39 Bliz. and 
ral other Statutes confound with Treaſurer of the 

id 
In the Vacancy of the Lord Treaſurer's Office, 155 
every thing in the Receit, that the Lord Treaſurer End of 
does. He alſo cheſted up the King's Treaſure at 3 bel 
every Term, and noted the Content of Money in © » in 
and ſaw it carried to the King's Treaſury in the _ 
the caſe of the Lord Treaſurer, Oc. See Ta AI ow 


UND 


we Serif, Sub vice comes. See Surry. 


| Fetter, is an Inmate. See IxuArT E. 
U were antiently ſuch Perſons as were 
97d by the King's Purveyors, and acted as their De- 
an See PuRVEYORS. | ; 
P At preſent, the Name is chiefly uſed for Upholders, or 
Perſons who furniſh out Funerals : And for ſuch as under- 
ale any great Work, as the draining of Fens, Cc. Stat. 
4 A DER-MINING. See SAT ING. 

UNDERSTANDING, or Intelleft, is defined, by the 
Peripateticks, to be a Faculty of the reaſonable Soul, con- 
pt about intelligible Things, conſider'd as intelligible, 
See FACULTY and SOUL, : | 

They alſo make it twofold, viz. Active and Paſſive. 

Active Underſtanding, they hold, that Faculty of the Soul 
by which the Species and Images of intelligible Things are 
famed, on occaſion of the preſence of Phantaſms or Ap- 

earances thereof. — For maintaining the Intelle& to be Im- 
material, they hold it impoſſible it ſhould be diſpoſed to 
think by any diſproportionate Phantaſms of mere Body, and 
therefore is obliged to frame other proportionate Species of 
it ſelf 3 and hence its Denomination active. 

Pafſroe Underſtanding, is that which receiving the Species 
framed by the Active Underſtanding, breaks forth into actual 
Knowledge. See RNnowLEDGE. 

The . ſet aſide the Peripatetic Notion of an act ve 
Duderſtanding.— The Carteſiaus then define the Under- 
ſtanding to be that Faculty, whereby the Mind converſing 
with, and as it were intent on, itſelf, evidenrly krows what 
is true in any thing not excceding its Capacity, Ste Jvre- 


MENT. 

The Corpiiſcular Philoſophers define the Underſtanding to 
be a Faculty, expreſſive of Things which ſtrike on the exter- 
nal Senſes, either by their Images, or their Effects, and fo 
enter the Mind. —Their great Doctrine is, Nthil eſſe in In- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu ; and to this Doctrine 
our famous Mr. Locke, and moſt of our lateit EAgliſiʒ Philoſo- 

hers ſubſcribe. | | 

The Carte/tans cry out aloud againſt it, between whom 
and the Corpuſcularians there is this farther Difference, that 
the latter make the Judgment to belong to the Underſtand- 
ing; but the former to the Will. Sce Wie. 

Hence, according to the moſt approved Opinion of the 
Corpuſcularians, the Underſtanding bas two Offices, viz. 
Perception and Fudgment ; according to the Carteſiaus only 
one, vis. Perception. See PERCEPTION. 

Underſtanding is alſo uſed for the AQ, Exerciſe, or Exer- 
tion of this _— or the Action whereby the Mind knows 
Things, or repreſents em in Idea to itſe f. 

UNDULATION, in Phyſicks, a kind of tremulous Mo- 
tion, or Vibration, obſervable in a Liquid; or a ſort of wavy 
Motion, whereby a Liquid alternately riſes and falls, like 
the Waves of the Sea. 

And hence it is that this Term takes its riſe, Duda ſigni- 
fying Wave. See Wav. 

This Unamlatory Motion, if the Liquid be ſmooth and at 
reſt, is propagated in Concentrick Circles, as moſt People have 
obſerved upon throwing a Stone or other matter upon the 
Surface of a ſtagnant Water, or even upon touching the 
Surface of the Water lightly with the Finger, or the like. 

The Reaſon of theſe circular Undulations is, that by 
touching the Surface with the Finger there is produced a De- 
preſſion of the Water in the place of Contact. By this De- 
preſſion the ſubjacent Parts are moved ſucceſſively cut of 
their place, and the other adjacent Part thruſt upwards, 
which lying ſueceſſively on the deſcending Liquid, follow it; 
and thus the Parts of the Liquid are alternately rais'd and 
* d, and that circularly. 

When a Stone is thrown into the Liquid, the reciprocal 
Vibrations are more conſpicuous: Here the Water in the 
Place of Immerſion, riſing higher, by means of the Impulſe 
or Rebound, till it comes to fall again, gives an Impuiſe to 
the adjoining Liquid, by which means that is likewiſe rais'd 
about the place of the Stone, as about a Centre, and forms 
5s firſt undulous Circle z which falling again, gives another 
mpulſe to the Fluid next to it further from the Centre, 
which likewiſe riſes in a Circle; and thus, ſucceſſively, 
greater and greater Circles are produced. 

N Motion, is likewiſe applied to a Motion in 

e Air, whereby its Parts are agitated after the like 
anne: as Waves in the Sea; as is ſuppoſed to be the C:ſ: 
ro Be String of a muſical Inſtrument is ſtruck. See 

This Undulatory Motion of the Air, is ſuppoſed the Mat- 
ter or Cauſe of 3 See SOUND, 2 
Ne of the Undulatory, ſome Authors chuſe to call 

i a vibratory Motion. See Vier aT1ON. 

- NDULATION is alſo uſed, in Chirurgery, for a Motion 

i — T: the Matter contain'd in an Abſceſs, upon ſqueezing 

„ ſaid to be in a condition for opening, when 
perceives the Vndulation. See TuMox. 
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UNGELD, in our antient Cuſtoms, / Frithman, i. &. 
Homo pacis, fugiet & repignet, & ſe nolit indicare ; ſi oc- 
craarur jacear Ungeld; i. e. no pecuniary Compenſation 
ſhall be made for his Death, Skinner.—Uygilda Aker, men- 
tiond in rompton, has much the ſame Signification, vis. 
where any Man was kill'd attempting any Fel 
lie in the Field unburied, and no pecuniary Compenſation to 
be made for his Death, From the Saxon, an, without, gilda 
ſolutio, & acera, ager, Field, 

UNGUENT, UnevsnTum, in Chirurgery, a topical 
Remedy, or Compoſition, uſed in the dredfing of Wounds 
and IIlcers. See Wounp, Ec. 

Unguents, Liniments, and Cerats, are external Forms 
applied on divers Parts of the Body, both to cure, and to 
eaſe and relieve 'em.—They only differ from each other in 
Conſiſtence, with regard to which Unguents hold the Me- 
dium; being ſtiffer than Liniments, but ſofter than Cerats. 
See LiniMEnT, and CER Ar. 

Oils are ordinarily the Baſes of all three ; to which are 
added Wax, Axungia, and ſeveral Parts of Plants, Animals, 
and Minerals, both in reſpe& of the Virtues they furniſh, 
and to give a Conſiſtence to the Oils, and to keep 'em 
longer on the Part, that they may have more time to act. 

The Principal Uygnents are Ungnentum Roſutum, Vng uen- 
rm Album, or white Unguent of Ceruſs; the Populeum made 
of the Buds of the Poplar Tree; the Ungnentum Apoſtolo- 
rum, ſo call'd from the twelve Drugs it confiſts of, a Cleanſer ; 
the Ungeut'mm Baſilicum, a Suppurative ; the Unguentum 
Fayhtia cum, Cauſtic; the Unguentum Aureum, Incarnative 
and Cicatrizing ; the Unguent. de Apio, Mundicative ; the 
Ugrent. Agrippe, laid to be diſcover'd by King Agrippa. 
See each un ſer their proper Articles, Por ul Eu, EcyeT1- 
Acuu, AposSTOLORUM, GC. 

Pomatums are alſo rank'd in the Number of Un- 
guents. See PomMaTuM. 

UNGUIS, a Latin Term, fignifying a Nail of the Hand 
or Foot. See NAIL. 

Uncv1s, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eye, occafion'd 
by a nervous Excreſcence on the Conjunctiva, beginning at 
the great Canthis and ſpreading inſenſibly till it reach the 
Pru/il, and at lait quite cover it. See ConJuNcTIVA. 

The ordinary Cauſe of the Ungrnis is an exceſſive Acri- 
mony in the Tears, which corrode the Conjundti va, as is 
often the Caſe in an Oythalmia, or after the Smail Pox. 

The Greeks call it a]:gvym. Sce PTERYGi UM, 

Uncv1s, in Anatomy, is applied to two Bones of the 
Noſe, being as thin as Scales, and reſembling the Nail; 
whence their Name. See Nos. 

The Ungues are the ſmalleſt Bones in the upper Jaw, and 
are ſituate cloſe to the great Canthus of the Eyes. See 
MaxILLA. 

Some Authors call them Offa Lachrymalia, but mow- 
per'y ; there being no Glandula Lachrymalis in the Cantbus. 
Others call 'em Orbitaria Offa. | 


They are contiguous to four other Bones, vis. the Coro- 


nal, that of the Noſe, the Mexillary, and that part of the 
Ethmoides which forms the O bit. : 
Uncvis, or Ungiiculus, among Botaniſts and Floriſts, is a 


little Speck, of a different Colour from the reſt of the Peta- 


la, or Leaves of Flowers. See PETALA. 

It has the figure of a Nail of the Hand: Its place is at the 
Origin, or Root of thoſe Leaves; as we ſee in the Roſe, 
Poppy flowers, and divers others, | rs 

In preparing of Medicines, the Ungnes, or Unguiculi, are 

ull'd off the Flowers that enter the ſame. 

Uncvis OAoratus. See BratTA Bizanta, 

UNGULA, in Geometry, is the Section of a Cylinder, 
cut of by a Plane paſſing obliquely thro' the Plane of 
the B:iſ», and part of the cylindrick Surface, Sce MoT10N. 

UncvLa, in Natural Hiſtory, the Claw, or Hoof of a 
Quadruped. See Hook. 

Nur Alcis, the Elk's Claw. See EITE. 

Uncvr 4, among Surgeons, a fort of hooked Inſtrument 
where wichai to extract a dead Fcetus out of the Womb. 

UNICORN, in Natural Hiſtory, an Animal famous a- 
mon? the Greek Authors, under the Name of Mentee, and 
among the Latins, Ergl.ſh, French, &c. under thoſe of 
niccynis, Unicorn, Licorne, &c. 

All theſe Names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing Characte- 
riſtic, the having one Horn only, which is repreſented as 
five Palms long, growing in the middle of the Forehead. 

This Animal claims a place here, not only as it makes a 
curious Article in Natural Hiſtory, but allo as it furniſhes 
ſomething to Medicine, Commerce, and Heraldry, 

The popular Account is, that it is about the ſize of a 
Hotſe, its Hair ſhort and of a dark-brown colour ; very ti- 
merous, and therefore keeping moſtiy in the Woods ; and 
that its true Place is the Province of Agcas in the Kingdom 
of Damotes, in Ethiopia. | 

And. Marin, a learned Phyſician of Venice, has wrote an 
expreſs Treatiſe on the Falſe Opinion of the Unicorn. 
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The firſt Author, according to Pliny, who wrote of the 


Unicorn, was one Cre/ius, whom Ariſtotle mentions as a ve- 
ry ſuſpicious Author. lian only ſpeaks of it in very doubt- 


ful Terms. The other Authors on the Subject are Philoſtra- p 


7us, and Solinus ; AEneas Sylvius, who is Pope Pius II. 


Marcus Paulus, Aloeſius, Geſner, Garcias ab Horto, &c. 


Of theſe, ſome ſay.it reſembles a Horſe, others an Aſs, 0- 
thers a Goat, by its Beard; others an Elephant, others a 
Rhinoceros, others a Grey-hound, E9c. | 3 

Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious Animal, 
and its Horn to he moveable at pleaſure. Others make all 
its Strength to conſiſt in its Horn, and add, that when pur- 
ſued by the Hunters it precipitates its ſelf from the tops 
of the higheſt Rocks, and pitches upon its Horn, which 
ſuſtains the whole Effort of its Fall ſo that it receives no 
damage thereby. In effect, the ſeveral Authors do all give 
ſeveral Accounts of the Figure and Colour, both of the Ani- 
mal and of its Horn, IT all its Parts. And hence the 
more knowing among the Moderns do unanimouſly hold it a 
fabulous Animal. | 

The Legend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chaſte Per- 
ſons ; and therefore, in order to take it, a Virgin is placed 
in its way, whom when the Unicorn ſpies, he lies down by 


her, and lays his Head on her Lap, and ſo falls a-ſleep ; 


upon which the Virgin making a Signal, the Hunters come in 
and take the Beaſt ; which could never be caught any other 
way, becauſe it would either caſt it ſelf head-long from a 
Rock, or die. 

What ordinarily paſſes among us for Unicorn's Horn, and 
is ſhewn for ſuch in the Collections of Curiofities, and uſed 
for ſuch by ſeveral Phyſicians, we are aſſured by Pereyra, in 
his Account of Greenland, to be the Tooth of a large Fiſh 
of the Whale Kind, call'd by the Iflanders Narwal ; and, 
in other Places, VNalrus and Robart ; frequent enough in 
the icy Sea. | 

This Tooth, or Horn, turn'd, channel'd, and terminating 
in a Point, as it is, ſprings out of the middle of the fore- 
part of the upper-Jaw, where it has a Root a Foot long, as 
thick as the "3.00 itſelf: 'tis the only Tooth the Animal has 
in the upper-Jaw ; and ſerves it as a Weapon of Defence, 
wherewith it dares to attack the largeſt Whale. It can 
ſtrike it with ſuch violence as even to pierce the Side of a 
ſtrong built Ship. 

There is a fine Horn of this kind preſerv'd in the Repoſitory 
of St. Denis at Paris, given by And. Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a Preſent to him from the King of Monomo- 
tapa, who carried him to hunt the Unicorn ; which is fre- 
quent in that Country: This Horn ſome have ſuſpected 
to be an Elephant's Tooth, carved in that manner. At 
Strasbourg there, is another, between ſeven and eight Foot 


long. In the Repoſitory at Venice, there is a good Number; 


all different from each other. | 

The Antients held the Unicorn's Horn to be a Counter- 
poiſon ; and, that the Animal uſed to dip it in the Water, 
to purity and ſweeten it ere it wou'd drink: Tis added, 
that for the ſame reaſon other Beaſts wait to ſee it drink 
before em. Thence, as allo from the Rarity of the Thing, 
People have taken Occafion to attribute divers medicinal 
Vertues thereto. 

But Amb. Pare has proved ita mere piece of Charletanery, 
and all the Virtues attributed to it to be falſe; and yet the 
Price it has bore is almoſt incredible: Andrea Racci, a Phy- 
fician of Florence, affirms, the Pound of 16 Ounces, to have 
been ſold in the Apothecaries Shops for 1536 Crowns, when 
the ſame weight of Gold was only worth 148 Crowns. 
 Unicoan, in Heraldry, is repreſented paſſant, and ſome- 
times rampaut: When in this laſt Action, as in the Engliſh 
Arms, it is properly ſaid to be ſaillanti, Argent: an Unicorn 
ſeiant ſable, armed and unguled, Or. Borne by the Name 
of Harding. 

The Unicor? is one of the Supporters of the Arms of Eng- 
land. See SUPPORTER, 

UNIFORM, Unirormis, denotes a thing to be ſimilar, 
or conſiſtent either with another thing or itſelt, in reſpect of 
Figure, Structure, Proportion, and the like.—ln which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to D:ifform. See StMILITUDE. 

UniroRM, or Equable Motion. See Morio. 

UNITORM Flowers of Plants, are ſuch as are of the ſame 
Figure all a-round, having their fore and back-parts, as alſo 
their right and lefr-parts exactly a like. See FLOWER. 

When they are otherwiſe, they are term'd 4ifform Flowers. 
Sce DiFFORM. | | 

UNIFORMITY, Regularity, a Similitude or Reſemblance 
between the Parts of a Whole.——— Such is that we meet 
withal in Figures of many Sides and Angles reſpectively e- 
qual and anſwerable to each other. See REOGULAR. 

A late Ingenious Author makes Beauty to confiſt in Uni- 
formity, join'd or combined with Variety. See Bzavry. 

Where the Uniformity is equal in two Objects, the Beau- 
ty, he contends, is as the Variety; and where the Variety 
is equal, the Beauty is as the Un ſormity. See D·rokuirx. 
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ments, and other Rites, Ec. of the Church of of gaerz. 


UNn1FORMITY, is particularly uſed 6 


ſame Form of Public Prayers, and Adminiſtratios and 


reſcribed by the famous Stat. x Zliz, and 14 Car Lan 
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NION, a Junction, Coaliti 
Things in one. a : non, or Aﬀemblage of ſeveral 


Philoſophers are exceedingly to ſee 
the Onies of Soul and Body, 5 by ve due manner of 
two ſuch heterogeneous Beings are kept ſo cloſe] it is that 
—Tis one of the great Laws of this Union that ctr, 
ſuch an Impreflion on the Brain be follow'q by ſuch uch and 
a Senſation, or Perception in .the Soul. See 80 and ſuch 
ION, MoT1on, E9c. A UL, SENg4- 
UN1oN, in an Ecclefiaſtical Senſe, is in 
ſolidating of two Churches into one. See Cube 2 
* N cgi Oc. | VRCA, Bux. 
is is not done without the Conſent b . 
the Patron, and the Incumbent. See n Biſhoy, 
The Canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of Union h 
Acceſſion, that of Confuſion, and that of E uality CORY 
The Union of Acceſſion is the moſt uſual by this the 


united Benefice becomes a Member, and acceſſory of the 


Principal. | 

The Union by Confuſion, is that where the two Tit 
are ſuppreſs'd, and a new one created includin both D 

In the Vnzon of Equality the two Titles fb , but 
qual, and independent, | 5 

By Stat. 37 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That an Union, or 
Conſolidation of two Churches may be admitted, provided 
the annual Value of one of them, in the King's Book 
don't exceed 6 l. and the diſtance between them, be not 2. 


bove one Mile.——And by another, Stat. 1) Car. II. it is 


enacted, That the Union of two Churches or Chapels in 
any City or Town, ſhall be valid, unleſs the Value of the 
Churches, ſo united, exceed 100 /. 

Un1on, or the Union by way of Eminence, is particular. 
ly uſed, among us, to expreſs the Act whereby the two fe. 
parate Kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated 
into one, under the Title of he Kingdom of Great Britain, 

This happy Union, in vain attempted by King Janes |, 
was at length effected in the Year 170), by the general Con- 
ſent of the Queen, and the Eſtates of each Realm. 

The Act, or Treaty of Union, conſiſts of Twenty-five 
Articles; which eleven Exgliſh Commiſſioners and eleven 
Scotiſh ones, examin'd, approved, and fign'd on the 3d of 
Auguſt, 1706. The Parliament of Scotland approved it on 
the 4th of February, 1707 ; and the Parliament of Ex- 
land, the roth of March in the ſame Year.—On the 17th 
following, the Queen went to Parliament, where ſhe ap- 
proved the ſame Treaty, with the Act of Ratification, 
Since that time, there is only one Privy-Council and one 
Parliament for the two Kingdoms: The Scoriſh Parliament 
is ſuppreſs d, or, rather ſuper-added to the Engliſh, both of 
them only conſtituting one, under the Title of the Parlia- 


ment of Great Britain. 


The Number of Members which by the Articles of the 
Union the Scots are to ſend into the Houſe of Commons, to 


repreſent the Commons of that Country, are 45; and the 


Number of Peers whereby their Pcerage is to be repreſent: 
ed, is 16. 5 | 

The great Officers of the Crown of Scotland, before the 
Union, were the Lord High Chancellor, Lord High The 
ſaurer or Treaſurer, Lord Privy-Seal, and Lord Regiſter 
Their leſſer Officers of State were, the Lord Regiker, 
oy Advocate, Lord Theſaurer Depute, and Lord Juſtice- 

lerk. 

The four firſt Officers are diſſolvd by the Union, and in. 
ſtead thereof new Officers are erected, ſerving for both 
Countries under that Title of Lord High Chancellor Great 
Britain, Sc. See ChANcELLOR, TREASURER, &. 

The four latter Offices ſtill ſubſiſt. See ApvocaTh 
REGISTER, c. | 

UN1oN, in a philoſophic Senſe, is uſed, by Dr. Ge, fo 
one of the three ways of Mixture ; being the Joining to 
ther of Atoms or inſenſible Particles ſo as to touch in a Plate, 
as is ſuppoſed to be the Caſe in the Cryſtallizations of Salts, 
and the like Bodies. See MixTurRE, CRvYSTALLS 
TION, Sc. 

Unton-Pearls, are ſuch Pearls as grow in the Couples; 
the beſt ſort of, Pearls. See PEARL. = 

Union, in Architecture, is particularly uſed for A. af 
mony between the Colours in the Materials of a Bull ig: 

Un1on, among Painters, expreſſes a Symmetry and Agrec- 
ment between the ſeveral Parts of a Painting; what, l 
there is a deal of Relation and Connexion between! - 
both as to the Figures, and the Colouring : ſo that they af 
parently conſpire to form one thing. See SYMMETR!: , 

When this nion is finely manag d, ſome call it 81 

UNISON, in Muſick, is the Effect of two Sounds, 10 
are equal in degree of Tune, or in point of Gravit) 
Acuteneſs. See Tune. 05 
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dien may be defined a Conſonance of two Sounds, 
Jaced 15 two Bodies of the ſame Matter, Length, Thick- 
bel Tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time; fo that 
$, jeld the 2 one, or Note. See Nor. 
ay 6 is the Union of two Sounds, ſo like each other, that 
he Ear perceiving no difference, receives them as one and 
h ſame Sound. See SOUND. ; 
What conſtitutes Uniſonance, is the 52 pap of the Num- 
ber of Vibrations of the two ſonorous Bodies in equal Times: 
Where there is an Inequality in that reſpect, and of conſe- 
nence an Inequality in degree of Time ; the unequal 
gounds conſtitute an Interval. See IN TERVAL, and VIBR A- 


rene is the firſt and greateſt of Concorde; and the 
Foundation, or, as ſome call it, the Mother of all the reſt : 
Yet ſome deny it to be any Concord at all; maintaining it 
to be only that in Sounds, which Unity is in Numbers. See 
v. | 
99 reſtrain the Word Concord to Intervals, and make 
it include a difference of Tune ; but this is precarious : for 
as the Word Concord fignifies an Agreement of Sounds, tis 
certain] applicable to Unz/ors in the firſt degree. TNT: 

But tho Uniſonance, or an Equality of Tune, makes the 
molt perſe& Agreement of Sound ; it is not true that the 
nearer any two Sounds come to an Equality of Tune, they 
are the more agreeable.—The Mind is delighted with Va- 
riety 3 and the Reaſon of the Agreeableneſs or Diſagreea- 
bleneſs of two Sounds, muſt be aſcrib'd to ſome other Cauſe 
than the Equality or Inequality of the Number of their Vi- 
brations. See CONCORD. 

Tis a fam'd Phænomenon in Muſick, that an intenſe 
Sound being rais'd, either with the Voice or a ſonorous Bo- 
dy, another ſonorous Body near it, whoſe Tune is either U- 
11ſon or Octave above that Sound, will ſound its proper Note 
Uniſon or Octave to the given Note. The Experiment 
is eaſily try'd by the Strings of two Inſtruments, or by a 
Voice and a Harpfichord, or a Bell, or even a drinking 
Glaſs. 

This our Philoſophers account for thus : One String being 
ſtruck, and the Air put in Motion thereby; every other 
String within the one of that Motion, will receive ſome 
Impreſſion therefrom : But each String can only move with 
a determinate Velocity of Recourſes, or Vibrations ; and all 
Uniſons proceed from equal or equidiurnal Vibrations; and 
other Concords from other Proportions. The Uniſon String, 
then, keeping equal pace with the ſounded String, as hav- 
ing the ſame Meaſure of Vibrations, muſt have its Motion 
continued and ftill improv'd, till its Motion become ſenſible, 
and it give a diſtinct Sound. Other concording Strings have 
their Motions propagated in different Degrees, according to 
the frequency of the Coincidence of their Vibrations with 
thoſe of the ſounded String: The Octave, therefore, molt 
ſenſibly ; then the fifth: after which, the croſſing of the 
Motions prevents any effect. 

This they illuſtrate by the Pendulum; which being ſet 
a-moving, the Motion may be continu'd and augmented by 
making trequent, light, coincident Impulſes ; as blowing on 
it when the Vibration is juſt finiſh'd : But if it be touch'd 
by any croſs or oppoſite Motion, and this, too, frequently; 
the Motion will be interrupted, and ceaſe al:ogether.—So, 
of two Uniſon Strings, if the one be forcibly ſtruck, it com- 
municates Motion by the Air to the other : and being equi- 
diurnal in their Vibrations, that is, finiſhing them preciſely 
together, the Motion of that other will be improv'd and heigh- 
ten d, by the frequent Impulſes receiv'd from the Vibrations 
of the firſt ; becauſe given preciſely when that other has 
finiſh'd its Vibration, and is ready to return: But if the Vi- 
brations of the Chords be unequal in Duration, there will 
be a croſſing of Motions, leſs or more, according to the Pro- 
portion of the Inequality ; by which the Motion of the un- 
touch'd String will be ſo check'd, as never to be ſenſible. 
And this we find is the Caſe in all Conſonances, except Uni- 
Vn, Octave, and the Fifth. See Chokp. 


UNITARIANS, a Name aſſumed by the new Antitrini- 


tarlans; as making Profeſſion to preſerve the Glory and At- 
tribute of Divinity to the One, only great and ſupreme 
God, and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. See AR1ANS, 
SOCINLANS, Ege. 

UNIT, Unirz, in Arithmetick, the Number One ; or one 
ſingle, individual Part of diſcrete Quantity. See NUMBER. 
If a Number conſiſt of four or five Places, that which 
V outermoſt towards the right hand, is called the Place of 
Unites, See NUMER ATION. | 
= Humber, in general, is by Euclid defin'd to be porddoy wo- 
= 27", a Multitude, or Aggregate of Unites ; in which Senſe 
eis not a Number. See Uniry. 

UNITY, the Abſtract or Quality, which conſtitutes or 
= -2ominates a Thing anum, or one. 

Tai © School Philoſophers generally define Unity, by a 
ass being undivided in it ſelf, and divided from every 
b thers, more accurately, define it, a Mode of 
ing, whereby it agrees to any particular being, once; and 
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make two Kinds of Unit 0 vie. Unity of Sim licity, which 
is both undivided and indiviſible ; A nt God, 
Angels, and human Souls: The other Union of Compoſition z 
which, tho undivided, is diviſible in the Being, as conſiſting 
of divers Parts : ſuch is that of Man, &9c. 

Hence, Unity is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees 
to any Being whoſe Parts are collected into one Subſtra- 
tum; and Unity per accidens, whoſe Parts are not united 
into one Subſtratum ; as that of a Flock of Sheep, Qc. 

Some allo make a Singular, or Numerical Unity, and 
" ae ſal Unity; a Real, and an Imaginary Uni- 
„, &c. 

Tis diſputed among Mathematicians, whether or no Unity 
be a Number.—The generality of Authors hold the Nega- 
tive ; and make Unity to be only inceptive of Number, or 
the Principle thereof; as a Point is of Magnitude, and Uniſon 
of Concord. | | 

_ Stevinus is very angry with the Maintainers of this Opi- 
nion: and yet, if Number be defin'd a Multitude of Unites 
join'd together, as many Authors define it, 'tis evident Unity 
is not a Number. Sce NumBER, 

Uniry, among Divines.—The Romaniſts and the Re- 
form'd diſpute whether or no the Church be one fingle Bo- 
dy, all the Members whereof are join'd together, either 
really, or in Inclination ; ſo that whatever does not apper- 
tain to that Body, is no part of the Church: Which is what 
they call the Unity of the Church; and which the Roma- 
niſts maintain is reſtrain'd to one ſingle Society, or one Com- 
munion, under one viſible Head; and out of which the Pro- 
teſtants are excluded. | | 

Theſe laſt, on the contrary, hold, That the Unity of the 
Church may ſtill ſubſiſt, without being united under any one 
viſible Head ; it being ſufficient that all Chriſtians be uni- 
ted by the Bonds of mutual Love, and Charity; and that 
they be agreed in the Fundamental Points of Religion. 


All the difficulty is to fix what thoſe Fundamentals are; 


ſome inclining to make the Door of the Church wider than 
others. See TOLERATI1ON. 
UniTy; in Poetry.—In the Drama there are three Uni- 


ties to be obſerv'd ; the Unity of Action, that of Time, and 
that of Place. See Drama. 


In the Epic Poem, the great and almoſt only Unity, is 


that of the Action. Some regard, indeed, ought to be had 
to that of Time: That of Place there is no room for. The 


Unity of Character is not reckon'd among the Unities. See 


CHARACTER, | 

The Unity of the Dramatic Action, conſiſts in the Unity 
of the Intrigue in Comedy, and that of the Danger in Trage- 
dy ; and this, not only in the Plan of the Fable, but alſo in the 
Fabie extended and fill'd with Epiſodes. See AcTion. 

The Epiſodes are to be work'd in, without corrupting the 
Unity, or forming a double Action; and the ſeveral "wg 
bers are to be ſo connected together, as to be conſiſtent with 
that Continuity of Action ſo neceſſary to the Body; and 
which Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, — it quoduis ſim- 
plex duntaxat & unum. See Ep1s0DE. | 

The Unity of the Epic Action, M. Dacier obſerves, does 
not conſiſt in the Ciry of the Hero, or in the Unity of his 
Character, and Manners ; tho thoſe be Circumſtances neceſſa- 
ry thereto. The Unity of Action, requires that there be 
but one principal Action, of which all the reſt are to be In- 
cidents or Nependencies. See HERO, Manners, c. 

F. Boſſi aſſigns three Things requiſite thereto : The firſt, 
That no Epiſode be uſed but what is fetch'd from the Plan, 
and Ground of the Action, and which is a natural Member 
of that Body: Tae ſecond, that theſe Epiſodes and Mem- 
bers be well connected with each other: The third is, Not 
to finiſh any Epiſode, fo as it may appear a whole Action; 
but to let each be always ſeen in its quality of Member of 
the Body, and an unfiniſh'd Part. 

The ſame excellent Critick examines the Anueid, Hiad, 
and Oayſſee, with reſpe& to theſe Rules, and finds em ſtrict- 
ly obſerv'd.—lndeed, it was from the Conduct of thoſe di- 
vine Poems, that he took the Hint of the Rules themſelves. 
Inſtances wherein theſe Rules are all neglected, he gives us 
in Statins's Tlebaid. 

To the Unity of Lime it is requir'd, in the Drama, that 
the Action be included in the Space of a Day. 

Ariſtotle ſays expreſly, It muſt not exceed the Time the 
Sun is making one Revolution, which is a Natural Day, 
under pain of Irregularity: Some Criticks will even have 
it included in the Space of twelve Hours, or an Artificial 
Day. 

"EP the antient Tragic Poets ſometimes diſpens'd 
with this Rule; and the modern Eugliſh ones many of em 
diſallow it: few of em practiſe it. | 

In the Epic Poem, the Urry of Time is ſtill leſs eſta- 
bliſh'd : In effect, there is no fixing the Time of its Dura- 
tion; in regard, the warmer and more violent it is, the leſs 
muſt be its Continuance : Whence it is that the 7744, re- 
preſenting the Anger of Achilles, only contains forty ſeven 
Days at moſt ; whereas the Action of the Odyſſze holds eight 


Years 


Years and an half, and that of the Æueid almoſt ſeven 
Years. wer | | 

But the length of the Poem Ariſtotle gives us a Rule 
for ; which is that it be ſuch as it may be read over in one 
Day: pretending, that if it exceeds that compaſs, the 
Sight will be bewilder'd in it, and that one can't ſee the 
End, without having loſt the Idea of the Beginning. 8 

As to the Unity of Place and Scene, neither Horace nor 
Ara give us any Rules relating thereto.—It were to be 
wiſh'd, indeed, that what is preſented to the Audience on 
the ſame Stage, which is never ſhifted, * * be ſuppoſed 
to have paſs d in the ſame Houſe, and the ſame Apartment. 
But as ſuch a Conſtraint would cramp the Poet too much; 
and as ſuch an Uniformity would ſuit very ill with abundance 
of Subjects; it has been agreed that what paſſes any where 
in the ſame Town or City, ſhall be allow'd for Unity of 
Place.—At leaſt, if two different Places be unavoidable ; 
yet the Place is never to be chang'd in the ſame Act. See 


SCENE. 

Unity of Poſſefron, in Law, ſigniſies a joint Poſſeſſion 
of two Rights, by ſeveral Titles : Thus, if I take a Leaſe 
of Land upon a certain Rent, and afterwards buy the Fee 
Simple; this is an Unity of Poſſeſſion, whereby the Leaſe 
is extinguiſh'd : by reaſon I, who before had only the Oc- 
cupation for my Rent, am now become Lord of the ſame, 
and am to pay Rent to none but my ſelf. 

Dunity of Poſſeſſion, in the Civil Law, is the ſame with 
Conſolidation. See CONSOLIDATION. | 
UNIVERSAL, ſomething that is common to many 

Things, or it is one Thing belonging to many, | 
The Word is compounded of auum verſus alia. 

The Romaniſts are divided among themſelves about the 
Title of Univerſal Biſhop, which the Popes have arrogated 
to themſelves ; tho others of em have declined it. Baro- 
Nius holds the Appellation to belong to the Pope Jure Di- 
vino; and yet S. Gregory, oppoing the ſame Quality given 
by a Council in 586 to Fohn Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
aſſerted expreſly, that it did not belong to any Biſhop ; 


and that the —_ of Rome could not nor ought not 


to take it. Accordingly, 8. Leo refuſed to accept it, 
when offer'd him by the Council of Chalcedon; for fear, 
leſt giving ſomething particular to one Biſhop, they ſhould 
take from all; fince there could not be an Vniverſal Biſhop, 
but the Authority of the reſt muſt be diminiſn'd. See Bi- 
s8$Hoe, OECUMENICAL, Oc. 5 

An UNIVERSAL Dial, is that whereby the Hour may be 
found by the Sun all over the Earth; or under any Eleva- 
tion of the Pole. See Diar. 

There are alſo Univerſal Inſtruments, for meaſuring all 
kinds of Diſtances, - as Heights, Lengths, &#c. call'd alſo 
Pantometers, and Holometers, See PANTOMETER. 

Several learned Authors have had it in view to eſtabliſh 
an Univerſal Character; by which the different Nations 
might underſtand each others Writings, without learning 
their Language. See CHARACTER. 

UNIVERSAL, UNIVERSAL E, in Logick, is either Complex 
or Incomplex.-—A Complex Univerſal, Univerſale Comple- 
æum, is either an 2verſal Propoſition, as, Every Whole is 
greater than its Part ; or whatever raiſes a manifold Concep- 
tion in the Mind ; as the Definition of a reaſonable Animal. 

An Tncomplex Univerſal, Vniverſale Incomplexum, is 
what produces one only Conception in the Mind, and is 
a ſimple thing reſpecting many; as Human Nature, which 
relates to every Individual wherein it is found. 

According to the various Order and Reſpect this Univerſe 
has to many; there are ſeven Modes thereof aſſign'd: vis. 

Univerſals in canſing, ſuch are the common efficient 
Cauſes of divers Effects; as God, the Sun, &c. See 
Cavs, c. 

Univerſals in diſtributing, ſuch are common or uni ver- 
ſal Signs; as all, none, &c. | 

Umnverſals in knowing, which know all things; as the 
Underſtanding, Sc. 

Univerſals in repreſenting, ſuch are Images, or Ideas of 
uni verſal Things; as the Idea of a Houſe, of a Man, Oc. 

Univerſals in ſenifying, ſuch are common Words, figni- 
fying many ops ; as Animal, Stone, E9c. 

Univerſals in being, or exiſting, are Natures exiſting in 
ſeveral ; as Humanity in Peter, Panl, &. And, 

Univerſals in predicating, which exiſting in many things, 
are ſeparately predicated of em all; as, ens, and unum : 
Theſe are alſo call'd Logical Univerſals. 

All theſe Kinds of Vniverſals, the two laſt only except- 

ed, are not Vniverſals in themſelves, but only with reſpect 
to their Objects cauſed, repreſented, & c. So that what we 
chiefly conſider as VDniverſals, are the Vniverſalia in eſſen- 
do, and prædicando. | 

Now in an Univerſal, they diſtinguiſh two things, the 
Matter, called the Material Univerſal, Univerſale Materiale, 
which is the one Nature multipliable in many; as Humanity 
in Peter, Paul, &c. and the Form, call'd the Formal Univer- 
ſal, which is the Unity of that Nature, 
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the antient and modern Philoſophers, 


Form which the Artificer has in view, when he 


. effcacions Grace. 


liſts. 


Wherefore, to conſtitute an Univer 1 = 
Nature be one, yet multipliable: Bur wharf elif the 
is, has proved Matter of great Controverſy, 4 Nature 

among 
The Platoniſts will have Univerſ/als. 1 
divine Ideas — Now by. Idea 92 1 . 


make 


thing: But as this is twofold, internal, which i, a f 
ort of 


Image of the Thing to be done, which ; 

in himſelf ; and ee which is "uit rg rtificer frames 
ſelf, which the Artificer imitates :. the Philo of him. 
been infinitely perplex d, to find which of 3 ers have 
meant.— The Peripatetichs inſiſt he meant © ya Plato 
but the Platoniſts, and moſt of the Chriſtian Dirt, 20 
for 3 eee ines, hold 

e Stoicks and Nominaliſts hold this in a 

Platoniſts, That Univerſals are not in the Thin 1 ay 
ſelves, but out of em: The Stoicks, particular] 10 them. 
verſals, put a kind of formal Conceptions, or Age 12 
ing; by reaſon they repreſent many things at the ſame ri. 
e.g. Knowledge, repreſenting all Men, is, accordin r 
Stoicks, an — g ; S tO the 

The Nominaliſts make Words Univerſals ; 
ſame Word repreſents many things, as T Vd n 
preſents all Men: But both Stoicks and Nominaliſts * 
Univerſals to be ſomething extrinſick to Things chemſely f 
by reaſon whatever exiſts, or is produced, is fingular: l 
that there is no Duiverſal really in Things. hs 

The Peripateticks, however, contend that there are Jui 
verſal and Common Natures in Things themſelves ; e 
Things and Natures, like each other, form a Materia Uni- 
ver ſal.— But as to the Manner wherein they are univerſa 
or whence they derive their Univerſality, that is, their U. 
nity and Aptitude of being in many, whether from N.. 
ture, or from our Underlanding, is matter of diſpute among 
em. — If they derive that Unity, wherein their univer( 
Form is placed, from Nature; then, there is an Univer(a 
a parte Rei; which is the Opinion of the Scotiſts, See 
ScoTISTS. 1 ” 

If they don't derive it from Nature, but only from our 
Minds or Underſtandings, then the Doctrine of the Thoniſ 
is allow'd ; who contend that a formal Univerſal has no 
other Exiſtence, but by an Act of the Intellect. See Tno- 
MI1STS, 

UNIVERSALISTS, in Polemical Divinity, an Appell. 
tion given to ſuch as hold univerſal Grace: In like manner 
as Particulariſts is given to thoſe who hold particular and 
See GRAck, Oc. 

The Arminians are particularly denominated Umniver(i 
See ARMINIAN, and REMONSTRANT, 
UNIVERSALITY, the Quality that denominates a thing 
Univerſal. | | 

The Catholicks aſſert the Vniverſality of their Church, 
both as to Time, and Perſons; and maintain this to be 
Mark of the true Church ; which diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other Societies that pretend to the Name. See UNIVERSAL, 

UN1vERSALITY, in the Schools —Logicians make two 
2 of Untverſality ; the one Metaphyſical, the other 

oral. | 

Metaphyſical Univerſality, is that which excepts nothing; 
as this Propofition, Every Man is mortal. | 

Moral Univerſality, is that which admits of ſome Ex 
ception ; as, All old Men praiſe the Times paſt. In ſuch: 
like Propoſitions, tis enough the Thing be ordinarily ſo; it 
not being ſtrictly requir'd that every old Man ſhould be © 
that Sentiment. 

UNIVERSE, a collective Name, fignifying de lat 
World, or the Aſſemblage of all Bodies; call'd by the Greek! 
Td T& ; and by the Larius, Mundus, and Univerſum; ® 


being no other than an Univerſity of Bodies. See Won“, . 
The Antients, and after them the Carteſiaus, imagi 5 

the Univerſe to be infinite. The Reaſon they ite, l, p 

That it implies a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it finite, d 

bounded ; ſince it is impoſſible not to conceive Space 

yond any Limits that can be aſſign'd it: Which Space, 

according to the Carteſians, is Body; and conſequent! 1 

part of the Vniverſe. See SPACE, fl. T 
But that the Univerſe is finire, appears from the 1 8 

lowing Conſiderations—1ſt, That whatever conſiſts ot x 2 N 

cannot be infinite; ſince the Parts that compoſe it, hs pe 

finite either in Number or Magnitude ; which if the) 9 Ot 

what they compoſe mult be ſo too: Or, 2dly, the) 2 ˖ 

infinite in Number or Magnitude; but an infinite D. 5 N 

a Contradiction; and to ſuppoſe the Parts infinitely ra N 

to ſuppoſe ſeveral Infinites, one bigger than another "out E 

tho it may paſs among Mathematicians, who only 170 in 

146 Poſſe, or in Imagination, will not be allo 'S 
ilolophy. | ; pr. 
UNIVERSITY, a collective Term, applied to * 

ſemblage of ſeveral Colleges eftabliſh'd in a City, \ eh re 

are Profeſſors in the ſeveral Sciences, appointed r. of Pr 


Certif 


them to Students; and where Degrees, or 


Study in the divers Faculties are taken up. See Arr, and 


SCLENCE» 
In each 
Theology, 


7 _ _—_ call'd ; Univerſities, or Univerſal Schools, by 


reaſon the four 1 oh are ſuppoſed to make the World 
mere ot Study. 

fen e of the Law, an Umverſity. is held a mere 

Lay Body, or Community; tho, in reality, it be a mix'd 

Body compos'd partly of Laymen, and partly of Eccleſiaſ- 

x54 See COMMUNITY, CoMeANY, Sc. | 

Univerſities had their firſt Riſe in the XIlth and XIIIth 
Centuries —Thoſe of Paris and Bowlogne pretend to be the 
gut that were ſet on foot; but then they were on a diffe- 
rent Footing from the Vniver/zties among us. See Snur- 
NARY, and SCHOOL, os 

The Univerſity of Paris is ſaid to have commenced un- 
ger Charlemaign, and to owe its Riſe to four Engliſhmen, 
Diſciples of Venerable Bege ; who going to that City, made 
4 Propoſal to ſet up and ſell Learning; and accordingly 
held Keeir firſt Lectures in Places aſſignd em by that Prince: 
Such is the Account given by Gaguin, Gilles, de Beanvais, 
&, Tho the Authors who wrote in thoſe Days, as Eginard, 
Acmon, Rheginon, Sigebert, &c. make not the leaſt men- 
tion thereof. ; 

Add, that Paſquier, du Tiller, &c. declare openly againſt 
the Opinion; and aſſert, that its firſt Foundations were not 
laid till Louis the, Young, and Philip Auguſte, in the XIIth 
Century. The earlieſt mention we find made of it, is in 
Regordus, who lived in that Age ; and who was Cotempo- 
rary with Peter Lombard, the Maſter of the Sentences, the 
great Glory of that Univerſity ; in Memory of whom, an 
Anniverſary is to this Day obſerv'd by that Body, in the 
Church of S. Marcel, where he lies buried. 
But 'tis certain it was not eſtabliſh'd all at once: It ap- 
ars to have been at firſt no other than a publick School 
in the Cathedral Church ; from which it grew, by little 
and little, under the Favour and Protection of the Kings, in- 
to a regular Body. 

In effect, our own Univer/ities, Oxford and Cambridge, 

ſeem intitled to the greateſt Antiquity of any in the World; 
and Univerſity, Baliol, and Merton Colleges in Oxford, and 
St. Peter's in Cambridge, all made Colleges in the XIIIth 
Century, may be ſaid to be the firſt regular Endowments of 
this kind in Europe. 
For tho Vnzver/ity College in Cambridge had been a 
Place for Students ever ſince the Year 872; yet this, like 
many of the other antient Colleges beyond Sea, and Leyden 
to this Day, was no proper College ; but the Students, with- 
out any Diſtinction of Habit, liv'd in Citizens Houſes ; hav- 
ing only Meeting-Places to hear Lectures, and diſpute. 

In After-times, there were Houſes built for the Students 

to live in Society; only each to be at his own Charge, as in 
the Inns of Court. See Inn. 
Theſe, at firſt, were call'd Iaus; but now Halls. See HAL E. 
At laſt, plentiful Revenues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
Halls, to maintain the Students in Diet, Apparel, Sc. and 
theſe were call'd Colleges. See CoLLEGE. 

The Univerſities of Oxford and Cambriage are govern'd, 
next under the King, by a Chancellor, who is to take care 
of the Government of the whole Univerſity, to maintain the 
Liberties thereof, c. See CHANCELLOR. | 

Under him is the High Steward, whoſe Office is to al- 
fiſt the Chancellor and other Officers, when requir'd, in the 
Execution of their Offices ; and to hear and determine ca- 
N Cauſes, according to the Laws of the Land, and the 
rivileges of the Univerſity. | 

The next Officer is the Vice- Chancellor, who officiates for 

the Chancellor in his abſence.—There are alſo two Profors, 
who aſſiſt in the Government of the Univer/ity ; particu- 
larly in the Buſineſs of School-Exerciſe, taking up Degrees, 
puniſhing Violaters of the Statutes, Sc. See ProctoR, 


Univerſity, four Faculties are uſually taught 
. and the Arts and Sciences. 2 


. Beadles, and Virger. 
For the Degrees taken up in each Faculty, with the Ex- 
erciſes, Oc. requiſite thereto, ſee DBR RE; ſee allo Doc- 
TOR, BarcnEtLoR, Ec. | 
UNIVOCAL, in the Schools, is applied to two or more 
ame or Terms, that have but one Signification. In Op- 
Polition to Equivocal ; which is, where one Term has two 
or more Significations. | 
Or, Univocal Terms, are ſuch whoſe Name, as well as 
ature, is the ſame ; in oppoſition to Equivocals, whoſe 
ames are the ſame, but their Natures yery different. See 
QUIVOCAL, ; 6. 
For a thing to be predicated univocally of any others, it 
ib to de attributed to all of them alike, and in the ſame 
Proper Senſe. See Pazpicartt, and PRkEnICABLE. 

: NIVOCAL Generation The Doctrine of the Antients with 
relpett to Propagation, was, That all perfect Animals were 
Produced by Vni vocal Generation, that is, by the ſole Uni. 
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Add, a publick Orator, Keeper of Records, Regiſter, 


VOC 


on or Copulation of a Male and Female of the ſame Species 
or Denomination : and, that Inſects were produced by Equi- 
vocal Generation, without any Seed, and merely of the 
Corruption of the Earth exalted, and as it were impregna- 
ted by the Sun's Rays. See Equivocar, Inszcr, ec. 
Some Philoſophers make a kind of [atermediate Genera- 


tion, between Eguivocal and Univocal, which they call 
Analogous Generation. See GENERATION. 

UNIVOCALS, call'd by the Greeks, Syonyma's, are de- 
fined by Ariſtotle to be thoſe Things whoſe Name is com- 
mon, and the Reaſon correſponding to the Name, that is, 
the Definition of the Idea affix'd to it, the ſame, 

Thus, under the Name and Definition of Animal, Man 
and Brute are equally included; and Circle and Square in 
the Reaſon or Definition of a Figure. 

Here, the word, as Figure, they uſe to call Univocum univo- 
cans, or univocating Vnvocal; and the Things included under 
the univocal Name, Univoca uni vocata, uni vocatel Univocals. 

UNIVOCATION, in Logicks and Metaphyſicks.— The 
School-men have long diſputed about the Univecation of 
Being, i. e. whether the general Idea of Being agree in the 
ſame manner, and in the ſame. ſenſe, to the Subſtance and 


the Accident ; to God, and the Creature. 


UNLAWFUL, Dlegal, ſomething prohibited by, or con- 
oy to, the Terms of a Law, either divine or human. See 

AW. | 

UnLawevr Afembly, is particularly uſed for the meeting 
of three or more Perſons together by Force, to commit ſome 
unlawful Act; as to aſſault any Perſon, to enter his Houſe, 
or Land, Sc. and thus abiding together, tho not attempt- 
ing the Execution thereof. See As8xmzLY, Rior, &c. 

By the Stat. 16 Car. II. if five Perſons, or more, ſhall be 
aſſembled together, above thoſe of the Family, at any Con- 
venticle or Meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of Reli- 
gion, it is unlareful, and puniſhable by Fines, and other- 
wiſe, as in that Statute is provided, 

UNLIKE Qnuantities, and Signs in Algebra. See LIE E 
Signs and Quantities; ſee alſo Siox, and QuUanTITY. 

UNLIMITED or Indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a one 
as is capable of infinite Solutions.—As, to divide a Triangle 
_ into two equal Parts, to make a Circle paſs thro' two 

oints aſſign'd, Sc. See PronLEM. 

UNLUTING, in Chymiſtry, the taking away of the 
Lute, Loam, or Clay, where- with a Veſſel is cloſed, join'd to 
another, or the like. See Lur E. 

UNMOOR, a Term uſed at Sea, when a Veſſel that be- 
fore rid, or was held by two Anchors, is begun to get them 
up, and prepared to weigh. See Ancnor and Moos. 

UNQUES Priſt, a Plea in Law-ſuit, by which a Man pro- 
feſſes himſelf always ready to perform what the Demandant 
requires. | | 

|/NREEVING à Rope. See REEvxR. 

UNRIGGING of a Ship, is the taking away the Rig- 
ging or Cordage. See RicciNs. | 

UNSEELING, in Falconry, a taking away the Thread 
that runs thro' the Hawk's Eye-lids and hinders her Sight, 
See Hawk, and Farconky. | | 

Drawing the Strings of the Hood, to be in Readineſs to 
pull off, is call'd, Unſtriking the Hecod. | 

VOCABULARY, in Grammar, a Term fignifying, a 
Collection of the Words of a Language, with their Signifi- 
cations ; otherwiſe call'd a Dictionany, Lexicon, or Nomen- 
clature. See WorD. 

The Vocabulary is, properly, a leſſer kind of Dictionary, 
which does not enter ſo minutely into the Origins and die- 
rent Acceptations of Words. See DicTIONARY. . 

The Halian Vocabulary of the Academy de la Cruſea, was 
forty Lears in compiling. 

The Word is French, form'd of the obſolete term Vocable; 
of the Latin, Vocabulum, word. 

VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the Voice. See Voicx. 

Thus, Yocal Prayer is that ſpoke out, or delivered in 
words: In contra - diſtinction to ej Prayer. See PRAYER, 

In our antient Cuſtoms, Yocalis is frequently uſed for ſo 
call d—Poſt hec Morganus de tribu Walenſium, & alter no- 
mine Madocus vocalis princeps eorum. Matt. Paris. 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively, in ſpeak- 
ing of Matters of Election, to ſignify a Perſon who has a 
right to vote. A Man mult have been a Religious a certain 
number of Years, to be a Vocal. See Vork. 

Vocar Muſic, is Muſic ſet to Words, eſpecially Verſes ; 
and to be perform'd with the Voice. In contra; diſtinction to 
Inſtrumental Muſic, compoſed only for Inſtruments, without 
Singing. See Music. | 

Poetry then makes a neceſſary Part of Yocal Muſick ; and 
this appears to have been the chief, if not the only Practice 
of the Antients, from the Definitions which they gave us of 
Muſic. See Harmony, E9c. 

Their Vocal Mu/ic ſeems to have had ſome Advantage 
over ours, in that the Greek and Zatin Languages were bet- 
ter contrived to pleaſe the Ear than the modern ones. In 
effect, Voſſius taxes all the later Languages as unfit for Mufic, 
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and ſays, * We ſhall never have any good Vocal Muſic till 
© our Poets learn to make Verſes on the Model of the An- 
© tients,” 1. c. till the antient metrical Feet and Quantities 
are reſtored. See VERSR, and QuanTITY. 

But it is to be obſerv'd, that the Rythmus of their Vocal 
Muſic, was only that of their Poetry; and had no other 
Forms and Mutations than what the metrical Art afforded. 
See MuTar10N, | 

Their Changes were no other than from one kind of Me- 
trum or Verſe, to another; as from Jambic, to Choratic. 
See MEAsUuR E, and Ryrnuvus. 

Their Vocal Muſick, then, conſiſted of Verſes ſet to mu- 
ſical Tunes, and ſung by one or more Voices, in Chorus, or 
alternately; ſometimes with, and ſometimes without the 
Accompanyments of Inſtruments. See SYMrHoNY. 

For Inſtrumental Muſick, in the manner we have defin'd 
it, 'tis not very clear they ever had any. See SYNAULIA,&c. 

VOCATION, or Calling, among Divines, the Grace or 
Favour which God does any one in calling him out of the 
way of Death, and putting him into the way of Salvation. 

In this Senſe, we ſay, the Vocation of the eus; Voca- 
tion of the Gentiles, &c. 

There are two Kinds of Vocation; the one external, the 


other internal. | 
The firſt conſiſts in a ſimple and naked propoſing of Ob- 


jects to the Will.—— The ſecond is that which renders the 


firſt etfectual, by diſpoſing our Faculties to receive thoſe 
Objects. 


VocAriox is alſo uſed for a Deſtination to any State or 


Profeſſion.— Tis a Rule, that none are to enter the Eccle- 
ſiaſtick or Monaſtick State, without a particular Vocation, or 
Call. See OR DERS, OR DIN AT ION, Sc. 

The Romaniſts hold the Vocation of the Reformed Di- 


vines null and invalid. — Among our ſelves, ſome hold an 


uninterrupted Succeſſion neceſſary for the Validity of the Vo- 
cation of a Prieſt. 

VOCATIVE, in Grammar, the fifth Caſe, or State of 
Nouns, See CasE. 

When we name the Perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs 
our ſelves to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it were a 
Perſon ; the Noun or Name acquires a new Relation, which 
the Latins and Greeks a a new Termination, call'd 
the Vocative. | A | 

Thus, of Dominus, Lord, in the Nominative, the Latins 
have made Domine, O Lord, in the Yocative ; of Antonins, 
Antoni, &c.— But as this was a thing not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, and as the Nominative Cale might ſerve on ſuch Oc- 
caſions; this new Caſe, or Termination, was not univerſal : 
in the Plural, for Inſtance, it was the ſame with the Nomi- 
native; and even in the Singular, it was only practis'd in 
the ſecond Declenſion among the Latins ; and in Greek, 
where it is the moſt common, it is frequently neglected, and 
the Nominative uſod inſtead of it: as in that Paſſage in the 
Greek Plalms, quoted b; St. Paul to prove the Divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 029vbs os, 8 9:65, thy Throne, O God. 

In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern Tongues, this Caſe is 
ordinarily expreſs'd in Nouns that have an Article in the 
Nominative, by ſuppreſſing that Article: as, Te Lord is 
my hope. Lord, thou art my hope : Tho on many Occaſions 
we uſe an Interjection. | 

VOCIFERATIO, in our old Law-Books, the ſame with 
Hu 2nd Cry. 

Qui furem plegiatum dimiſerit, qui ei obviaverit & 
gratis ſine Vociferatione 4imiſerit, &c. Leg. Hen. I. 

VOICE, Vor, a Sound produced in the Throat and 
Mouth of an Animal, by an Apparatus of Inſtruments for 
that purpo'e. See SounD. 

Voices are either Articulate, or Inarticulate. 

Articulate Voices, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire to- 
2 to form ſome Aſſem blage, or little Syſtem of Sounds: 
uch are the Vices expreſſing the Letters of an Alphabet, 
numbers of which join d together form Words. Sec LEr- 
TER, and WoRD. 

Inarticulate Voices, are ſuch as are not organiz'd, or aſ- 
ſembled into Words : Such is the barking of Dogs, the bray- 
ing of Aſſes, the —_ Serpents, the ſinging of Birds, c. 

The Formation of the human Voice, with all the Varie- 
ties thereof obſerv'd in Speech, Muſick, c. make a very 
curious Article of Inquiry ; and the Apparatus and Orga- 
niſm of the Parts miniſtring thereto, is omething exceed- 
ingly ſurprizing. 

Thoſe Parts are, the Tyachea, or Wind- pipe, thro' which 
the Air paſſes and repaſſes into the Lungs; the Larynv, 
which is a ſhort cylindric Canal, at the Head of the Tra- 
chea ; and the Giottis, which is a little oval Cleft or Chink, 
left between two ſemicircular Membranes, ſtretch'd horizon- 
tally withinſide the Larynx ; which Membranes, tho capa- 
ble of joining cloſe together, do generally leave an Interval, 
either greater or leſs, between 'em, call'd the Giottis.— 
See particular Deſcriptions of each of theſe Parts, under 
the Articles Tx AchEA, Lanrvnx, and Grorris. 
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The long Canal of the Trachea. tern: 
the Glen appears ſo like a Flute, An * 
no doubt but the Trachea contributed th ©ts made 
Voice, as the Body of the Flute does to the lame t the 
Inſtrument.— Galen himſelf fell, in ſome me dan 10 
Miſtake: He perceived, indeed, that the ary "Gy into the 
Voice was the Biene but he {till allow“ NN Mi of 
confiderable ſhare in the ProduQtion of Soun az 

Galen's Opinion was follow'd by all the Ani 
him; and even by all the Moderns, before M yas afie ® 
But that Author, obſerving that we don't eit dart. 
ſing, when we inſpire, or take in the Air bs @ ; 
we expire, or expel it ; and this the Air comin on when 
Lungs, paſſes always out of the minuter Veſicles of the 
into larger; and at laſt into the Trachea it ſelf mat Pa 
the largeit of all: that thu its Paſſage becoming Flick i 
free and eaſy, and this more than ever in the 1 25 
can never undergo ſuch a Violence, and acquire rr it 
locity in that Canal, as is requir'd to the Product Ve- 
Sound.—But that, as the Aperture of the Glotis "pt 
ſmall, in compariſon with the Width of the Trache 1 
Air can never get out of the Trachea by the Glott wp 
out a vaſt Compreſſion and Augmentation of its Ve = 
and that by this means, in paſſing, it communicates | ba 
Agitation to the minute Parts of the two Lips of the 6 : 
tis, gives em a kind of Spring, and occaſions em to _ 
Vibrations ; which communicated to the paſting Air need - 
E * 5 e 

is Sound, thus form'd, proceeds into ; 

the Mouth and Noſtrils; W tis reflected, — . 
And on this Reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is, that 0 
Agrecableneſs of the Voice entirely depends.— The dif b 
Conſiſtences, Forms, Oc. of the divers Parts of the Mout, 
contribute to the Reſonance, each in their way ; and from 
this Mixture of ſo many different Reſonances in their by 
Proportion, reſults a Harmony in the human Voice, inimit. 
ble by any Muſician. 

Hence it is, that when any of theſe Parts is diſorder'd, 
e. g. the Noſe ſtop'd, the Voice becomes diſpleaſing. 

This Reſonance of the Cavity of the Mouth, does not 
ſeem to conſiſt in a ſimple Reflexion, ſuch as that of 
Vault, Sc. but in a Reſonance proportionate to the Tones 
of the Sound ſent into the Mouth from the Glottis ; and ac- 
cordingly, we find this Cavity to lengthen and ſhorten it ſelf 
according to the Depth or Acuteneſs of the Tone. 

Now, for the Trachea to effect this Reſonance, as it wi 
the common Opinion it did-; it would be requir'd, that the 
Air, after its being modify'd and turn'd into Sound by the 
Glottis, inſtead of continuing its Courſe from within out: 
wards, ſhould return from without inwards, and thus ftrike 
on the Sides of the Trachea : Which can never happen, ex 
cept in thoſe who have a violent Cough, and in ventrilo- 
quous Perſons. Indeed, in moſt River-Fowl, which hare 
a very ſtrong Voice, the Trachea does reſound ; but the rex 
ſon is, that the Glottis is placed at the bottom of the In- 
chea, and not at the top, as in Men. | 

That Canal, then, which at firſt paſs'd for the principal 
Organ of Voice, is found not to be ſo much as the Ke 
one, i. e. not that which occafions the Reſonance. lt does 
not ſerve the Glottis, as the Body of a Flute does its Plug ; 
but inſtead of that, the Mouth ſerves the Glottis as the Bo- 
dy of ſome other Wind Inſtrument not yet known in Mu- 
ſick. In effect, the Office of the Trachea, is no other 
_ that of the Port-Vent in an Organ, vis. to furniſh 
Wind. 

For the Cauſe of the different Tones of Yoice—As the 
Organs that form the Voice make a kind of Wind. Inſtrument, 
one might expect to find ſome Proviſion therein, anſwerable 
to that which produces the difference of Tones in ſome other 
Wind-Inftruments. But in the divers Kinds of Wind'ln. 
ſtruments, the Hautboy, Organ, Clarion, c. there is none. 
—The Tone, therefore, muſt be attributed either to ths 
Mouth and Noftrils, which occafion the Reſonance, or f9 
the Glottis, which produces the Sound : And as all the diffe 
rent Tones are produced in Man by the ſame Inftrument ; 
follows, that the Part which produces 'em muſt be capable 
of Changes anſwerable thereto. 3 

Now, for a grave Tone, we know, there is more Air it 
quir'd than for an acute one.—The Trachea, therefore, to 
let this greater quantity paſs, muſt dilate and pag 
ſelf ; by which ſhortening, the External Canal, that is, e 
Canal of the Mouth and Noſe, reckon'd from the Come 
the Lips, or Noſtrils, is lengthen'd.— For, the ſhortening" 
the internal Canal, 7. e. of the Trachea, brings the Lat)" 
and Glottis lower down; and of conſequence makes Its © 
tance from the Mouth, c. greater: And there is 4 Chang 
in the length of each Canal, for every change of . 
Semitone.—Accordingly, tis eaſy to obſerve, that the 469 
of the Larynx alternately riſes and falls in all Quarerins) 
T. Shakings of Voice, * ſmall ſoever the difference 
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llence, as the Depth of the Tone of 4 Hautbvy is an- 
the Length of the Inſtrument ; the longeſt Fi- 
he Wood, whoſe Vibrations make the Reſonance, 

making always the ſloweſt Vibrations, and conſequently the 


one : It may appear probable, that the Concavit 
** "art by its lengthening for grave Tones, ph, 
ſhortening for acute ones, might ſerve very well for the Pro- 
duction or the divers Tones: but M. Dodart obſerves, that 
in that play of the Organ call'd the human Voice, the 
_ eſt Pipe is fix Inches, and yet with all that length it does 
5 make any difference of Tone, but the Tone of the Pipe 
1 preciſely that of the Plug ; whereas the w—_— of = 


h of a Man of the graveſt Voice not being above ſix 
— deep! tis evident that can't modify, 65: and give 
the Tone. See TUNE. 


'Tis the Glottis, then, that forms the Tone, as well as 

the Sound ; and the manner of forming the various Tones, 

| is by varying its Aperture, —A piece of Mechaniſm too ad- 
mirable not to be here particularly inquir'd into. | 

The human Glottis, then, ps papa in Tab, Nat. Hiſ- 
zorp, Fig. II. is only capable of one proper Motion, viz. that 
of an Approach of its Lips, A DB and AB D.—Accordingly, 
the dotted Lines A E B, A FB, AGB, exhibit three different 
degrees of Approach. Theſe different Apertures of the 
Glottis, Anatomiſts uſually attribute to the Action of the 
Muſcles of the Larynx ; but M. Dodart ſhews, from their 
Poſition, Direction, Oc. that they have other Uſes ; and 

that the opening and ſhutting of the Glottis is effected by 
| other means, vi. by two tendinous Cords, or Strings, inclo- 
ſed in the two Lips of that Aperture. | 

In effect, each of the two ſemicircular Membranes, 
whoſe Interſtice forms the Glottis, is doubled back upon it 
ſelf; and within each On is a Chord or String, 
' which is faſten'd at one End to the fore-part of the Larynx, 
| and to the hind-part at the other.-—-"Tis truc, rhey appear 
more like Ligaments than Muſcles ; as conſiſting of white 
and membranous Fibres, not of red and fleſhy ones: But 
| the vaſt Number of minute Changes in this Aperture, neceſ- 
ſary to form the vaſt Variety of Jones, make an extraordi- 
| nary kind of Muſcle, by whoſe Contraction they ſhould be 
effected, abſolutely neceflary, Common ficſhy Fibres, 
wherein the Blood 1s receiv'd in large quantity, had been in- 
finitely too coarſe for ſuch delicate Motions. 

Theſe Strings, which in their State of Relaxation make 
each a little Arch of an Ellipſis; as they contract more and 
more, become longer, but leſs and leſs curve; and at laſt, 
with the greateſt Contraction they are capable of, degenerate 
into two right Lines applied cloſe to each other; ſo cloſe 
and fo firm, that an Atom of Air can't eſcape out of the 
| Lungs, how full ſoever they may be, and how great an Ef- 
fort ſoever all the Muſcles of the lower Venter may make 
| againft the Diaphragm, and by the Diaphragm againſt theſe 
| two little Muſcles, 
| The different Apertures of the Lips of the Glottis, then, 
| produce all the different Tones in the fix Parts of Muſick, 
| viz. Boſs, Common pitch, Tenor, Counter-tenor, Treble-Baſs, 
and Treble; and the Manner is thus: 5; 
= The Voice, we have ſhewn, can only be form'd by the 
& Glottis ; but the Tones of the Voice are Modifications of the 

Voice; and can only be produced by the Modifications of the 
| Glottis—Now the Glottis is only capable of one Modification, 
which is, the mutual Approach or Receſs of its Lips: Tis 
& this, therefore, produces the different Tones. Now that Mo- 
| dification includes two Circumitances : the firſt, and princi- 
= pal, is, that the Lips are ſtretch'd more and more, from the 
| loweſt Tone to the higheſt ; the ſecond is, that the more 
hey are ſtretch'd, the nearer they approach. | 

From the firſt it follows, that their Vibrations will be. fo 


much the quicker, as they come nearer their higheſt Tone; 


8] and that the Yoice will be juſt when the two Lips are equal- 
. ftretch'd, and falſe when unequally ; which agrees per- 
E fectly well with the Nature of String Inſtruments. 
From the ſecond it follows, that the higher the Tones are, 
„ the nearer will they approach each other; which agrees 
1 Fug ! well with Wind === govern'd by Reeds, or 
E s. 
fle Degrees of Tenſion of the Lips, are the firſt and 
4 n Cauſe of Tones; but their Differences are inſenſi- 
ble. — The degrees of A proach, are only Conſequences of 
10 5. Differences are more eafily aſſign'd. 
W | o give a preciſe Idea of the thing, therefore, we had 
5 T keep to that ; and ſay, that this Modification conſiſts in 
He enſion, from whence reſults a very numerous Subdiviſion 
4 U a very ſmall Interval; which yet, ſmall as it is, is capa- 
die phyfically ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided infinitely. See 
IVISIBILITY, | 
We we Doctrine is confirm'd from the different Apertures 
Au in diſſecting Perſons of different Ages of both Sexes. 
ip Apes is leſs, and the exterior Canal always ſhal- 
de N the Sex and Ages fitteſt to ſing Treble. Add, that 
. eed of a Hautboy, ſeparated from the Body of the 
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| reſs'd between the Lips; will 
yield a Tone ſomewhar hi; = than its natural one + and if 
preſs'd (till more, will yield another {till higher: And thus 
an able Muſician may run ſucceflively thro' all the Tones 
and Semitones of an Octave. 

Tis different Apertures, then, that produce, or at leaſt ac- 
company different Tones, both in Natural Wind Inſtruments; 
and Artificial ones; and the Diminution of the Aperture, 
raiſes the Tones both of the Glottis and the Reed. 

The Reaſon why leſſening the Ape ture heightens the 
Tone, is, that the Wind paſſes thro' it with the greater Ve- 
locity; and from the ſame Cauſe it is, that if any Reed, or 
Plug of an Inſtrument be too weakly blown, its Tone will 
be lower than ordinary. 

Indeed, the Contractions and Dilatations of the Glottis, 
muſt be infinitely delicate : By an exa& Calculation of the 
ingenious Author abovemention'd, it appears, that to per- 
form all the Tones and Semitones of a common Vice, nich 
1s computed to reach to 12 Tones to perform all the, Par- 
ticles and Subdiviſions of thoſe Tones, into Commas and 
other minuter tho {till ſenſible Parts; to perform all the 
Shades, or the Differences in a Tone when ſounded more or 
leſs ſtrong, without changing the Tone: the little Diameter 
of the Glottis, which does not exceed re of an Inch, but 
which varies within that Extent at every Change, muſt be 
actually divided into 9632 Parts; which Parts are yet very 
unequal, and therefore many of 'em much jeſs than the 
353777 Part of an Inch.—A Delicacy ſcarce to be match'd 
by any thing but a good Ear, which has fo juſt a Senſe of 
Sounds, as, naked, to perceive Differences in all theſe Tones; 
even thoſe whoſe Origin is much leſs than the 963200th 
Part of an Inch. See HEARING. 5 | 

Voicsx, in Grammar, is a Circumſtance in Verbs, where- 
by they come to be conſider'd as either active or paſſive, 
7. e. either as expreſſing an Action impreſs'd on another Sub- 
ject, as I beat; or receiving it from another, as I am 
beaten. See VERB; ſee allo Active, and PassivE. 

Voicx, in Matters of Elections, denotes a Vote, or Suf- 
Frage. See Vork, Ec. 

In this Senſe, a Man is ſaid to have a deliberate Voice, 
when he has a Right to give his Advice and Opinion in a 
Matter of debate, and his Suffrage is taken—An active 
Voice, when he gives his Vote for the Election of any ond; 
and a pa ſſive Voice, when the Suffrages may tail on him to 
be eleted—An excitative Voice, when he may act to pro- 
cure another to be elected A conſultative Voice, when he 
can only offer Reaſons and Remonitrances, whereon the 
Chief or Head determines at his own Diſcretion : Such the 
Cardinals have, with regard to the Pope ; the Maſters of 
Chancery, with regard to the Lord Chancellor, &c. 

VOID Space, in Phyſicks. See Vacvun. 

Voip, in Common Law. See ANnuLLING, | 

VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the Canon Law, a Want of 
an Incumbent upon a Benefice. See Vacancy, E9c. 

This is twofold, either 12 Law, de ure; as when one 
holds ſeveral Benefices that are incompatible : or 4e Fatto, 
in Deed ; as when the Incumbent is dead, or actually de- 

riv'd. 

g VOIDED, Uuipx, in Heraldry, is underſtood of an Or- 
dinary whoſe inner or middle Part is cut out ; leaving nothing 
but its Edges to ſhow its Form; ſo that the Field appears 
thro' it. | 

Hence it is needleſs to expreſs the Colour or Metal of 
the voided Part; becauſe it muſt of courſe. be that of the 


Inſtrument; being 4 little 


Field. 


Thus, the Croſs voided differs from the Croſs fimbriated, in 
that this latter does not ſhew the Field thro' it, as the other 
does. And the ſame is uſed in other Ordinaries. 

721 VOIDER, in Heraldry, one of the Ordi- 
4 naries, whoſe Figure is much like that of the 
1 Flaſque, or Flanch only that it doth not bend 
il ſo much. See FLANCH. | 
= This Armoury, they ſay, is properly the 

Reward of a Gentlewoman that has well 
ſerved her Prince.—lrt is always born by Pairs. 

VOILDING, in Medicine. See EvacvaAari1ON. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of 
one Matr. Milford, who voided a Worm by Urine, ſuppoſed 
to have come from the Kidneys. See Worms. : 

Dr. Liſter mentions true Caterpillars voided by a Boy of nine 
Years old, —Mr. Jeſſop ſaw Hexapods vomited up by a Girl. 

Catherina Geilaria, who dy'd in 1662, in the Hoſpital of 
Auenburg, for 20 Years voided by Vomit and Stool, Toads, 
and Lizards. Ephem. German. T. I. Obſ. 103. ; 

In the ſame Epbem. is an Inſtance of a Kitten, bred in 
the Stomach, and vomited up.—Of Whelps, Frogs, La- 
certæ Aquatice, and other Animals, bred the like way. 
—Zartholine gives us an Inſtance of a Worm, bred in the 
Brain, and voidea by the Noſe of O. V. See VERMEs. 

VOIR Dire, in Law When; upon a 'Trial at Law, it 
is prayed that a Witneſs may be ſworn upon a Voir _ L 


the meaning is, he ſhall upon 
Truth, whether he ſhall get or loſe by the Matter in Con- 
troverſy.—If he be unconcern'd, his Teſtimony, is allow'd ; 
otherwiſe, not. See Oarn, WIrNESss, Oc. 

VOL, among the French Heralds, fignifies the two 
Wings of a Fowl born in Armoury as being the whole that 
makes the Flight: Accordingly, a Demivol is a ſingle Wing. 

VOLA, the Palm of the Hand. See Hanp. 

VOLANT, in Heraldry, is when a Bird in a Coat of 
Arms is drawn flying, or having its Wings ſpread our. 

VOLATILE, in P yſicks, is cone uſed to denote a 
mix'd Body whoſe integral Parts are eaſily diſſipated by 
Fire, or other heat ; but is more properly uſed for Bodies 
whoſe Elements, or firſt component Parts, are eaſily ſepara- 
ted from each other, and diſpers'd in Air. See Bovy, Co- 
nes10n, ELEMENT, Oc. 

For, as any mix'd Body is ſaid to be fix d in a double 
Senſe ; ſo may it be ſaid to be Volatile two ways: whence 
the ſame Body, e. g. Mercury, is both volatile and fix'd at 
the ſame time. | | 

Since, as its integral Parts, or thoſe which ſtill retain the 
Nature of Mercury, are eafily ſeparable by Fire, and readily 
fly away; it is d to be Volatile: And yet as tis very 
difficult to deſtroy its Contexture, and reſolve it by Fire, or 
any other Menſtruum, into its firſt Elements, it is ſaid to 
be vd. The ſame may be ſaid of Sulphur, Antimony, &c. 

Minerals, for the generality, are leſs volarilg than Vege- 
tables, and Vegetables leſs than Animals. See FIx'p. 

The Chymiſts diſtinguiſh between Yolarile Salts, and 
Fix'd Salts. See SALTS. 

The Capitals of Alembicks ſtop and collect the Volatile 

Parts of Subſtances in Sublimation ; and make what we 
call Flowers, See FLOWERS. 

The Particles of Fluids which do not cohere very ſtrong- 
© ly together, and are of ſuch Smallneſs, as renders them 
© moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe Agitations which keep Liquors in 
© a Fluor, are eaſily rarify'd into Vapour ; and, in the Lan- 
* guage of the Chymiſts, are Yolatile.——Thoſe which are 
© grofler, and ſo leſs ſuſceptible of Alterations ; or cohere by 
© a ſtronger Attraction, do not evaporate without a ſtronger 
Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation: Theſe are 
© what the Chymiſts call Hv Bodies. Newton. Optic. 
p- 371. 

VoLArII Ek, in Chymiſtry— When the Fire decompounds 
any mix'd Body, the Parts moſt diſpoſed to receive a great 
Motion, are ſooneſt looſen'd, and riſe up in the Order which 
the differences of that Diſpoſition give them; the reſt re- 
maining immoveable at the bottom of the Veſſel. See A- 
NALYsS1s, FIRE, Qc. | | 

Thoſe that riſe firſt, are called Yolatile Parts; ſuch are 
Phlegin, Oil, Spirits, and Salts, both urinous and alkalious. 
See Spixir, PaLEGM, and SALT. 

The Parts remaining, viz. Earth, and Lixivial Salts, are 
call'd Fix'd. See EARTH, and VorLarirlisATION. 

For the making of Fix'd Salts volatile; fee Vor ATriLI- 
GATION. | 

VOLATILISATION, the A& of rendering Fix'd Bo- 
dies Yolatile ; or of reſolving em by Fire into a fine, ſub- 
tile Vapour, or Spirit, which eafily diflipates, and flies away. 
See VOLATILE. 

All Bodies, even the moſt fix'd, as Gold may be vola- 
ziliz'd ; either of themſelves, or with the Admixture of 
ſome volatile Subſtance, or Spirit ; by Diſtillation, or Subli- 
mation. See DisTILLAT10N, and SUBLIMATION 3; ſee al- 
ſo GoLy, BURNING-GLAss, Oc. 249 

In the Memorrs of the French Academy, we have a Diſ- 
courſe on the Volatiliſation of the ivd Salts of Plants, by M. 
mT admirable Chymiſt, it ſeems, by an odd Ac- 
cident, found fix'd Salts ſpontaneouſly wolatiliz'd in Soap: 
Now Soap, we know, is a Compoſition of Oil, and the al- 
kalous lixivial Salts of the Plant Kali.— Upon this, M. Ho- 
berg conjectur'd, that the Oil from which the volatile Salts 

ſeem to derive their Volatility, being intimately mix'd with 
the fix'd Salts of the Kali in the Soap, had render'd them 
Polatile : So that they ceaſe to be Alkalious, by reaſon their 
Pores are now fill'd with the Oil which they have abſorb'd.— 
Oil, in effect, has always ſomewhat of an Acid in it; which 
Acid, being join'd to the Alkali, the whole is render'd a kind 
of intermediate Salt ; which yet, as the Acid and Alkali 
were only join'd by means of the Oil, is ſtill oily or ſul- 
phureous. | 

In conſequence of this View, he made divers chymical 
Operations, whereby he found, that to diſpoſe the fix'd Salts 
0 Plants to volatiliſe, the Proceſs is to be begun by making 

them into a Sapa, and letting that Sapa ſhoot out little ſa- 
line Points, or Cryſtals on its Surface; which Cry 
no other than fix d Salts already volatiliꝝ d.— Then, the Re- 
mainder of the Matter is to be ſet over the Fire, after being 
well imbib'd and penetrated by ſome new Liquor, proper 
to aſſiſt in a new Sublimation of more fix'd Salts to be vo- 
latiliz'd : and this to be repeated till no more Salts will riſe, 
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his Oath ſpeak or declare the 


ſtals are 


The Choice of the Liquor wherew; 
ſaturated, is not different Ware is, Ar ape 
fit for the Effect: Oil does well; yet dif er, the lea 
than that drawn from Expreſſion ; and Spirit . Oil better 
of all. irt of Wine bet 

By ſuch means, M. Homberg volatiliz“ 

Quantity of Salt of Tartar, which is a ard moſt balf 4 
See TART AR. egetable Sale. 

VOLATILITY. See SuBLIMAT ION. 

VOLCANO, or Vurcano, in Natural Hiſto 
given to Mountains that belch, or yomit Fire wh a Name 
CR 3 &c. See Mouxr Aix. Aha, 

Such are Mount Ætna in Sicily, Mount . 
ples, &c. See ErveriON. e wow near Ne. 

Near Guatimala in South America, are two My... 
the one call'd Volcano of Fire; the other of Ware mn, 
the firſt, huge pieces of Rocks are frequently bars Ou of 
2 vehemence ores out of a Canon; and 2 he 1 

etter may be rea the Light of it ten 
tance of thre Miles. F y ; ance, at the di. 

Out of the other, vaſt Quantities of Wat i 
ſpued up. See EAR TR 15 k. er are continually 

Volcanos and Ignivomous Mountains, tho ſome of th 
terrible Phænomena in Nature, have their Uſes . _ wol 
kind of Spiracles, or Tunnels, whereby to vent the 8 ; 
Vapour, that would otherwiſe make a more dreadf,] Ha 7 
by or op and e uakes. * 

Nay, if the Hypotheſis of a central Fire 
be admitted; the 88006 muſt be abſolutely 3 
the Peace and Quiet of the terraqueous Globe. — Accor * 
ly, Dr. Mood vard obſerves, there is ſcarce any Country 1 
. with Earthquakes, but has one of theſe fiery Vent: 
which are conſtantly obſerved to be all in Flames, whenerer 
an Earthquake happens; by which means, they tim 
that Fire, which while it was underneath, was the Cauſe 
the Diſaſter, —He adds, that were it not for theſe Diver. 
cula, whereby the central Fire has an Exit, *twould rape in 
the Bowels of the Earth much more furiouſly, and make 
much greater Havock than it does; and that there are ng 
wanting Inſtances of Countries that have been wholly freed 
from Earthquakes, by the Eruption of a new Volcano there, 
See FARTHQUAKE, | 

VOLERY, a great Bird-Cage, fo large, that the Birds 
have room to fly up and down in it. See Aviary, 

VOLITION, the Act of Willing. See Wirr. 

VOLLEY, a military Salute, made by diſcharging a great 
number of Fire-Arms at the ſame time, 

In the Philoſophical Tranſuctions, Mr. Robert Clarke gives 
us an Account of a very remarkable Effect of firing lome 
Valleys of ſmall Shot: Upon proclaiming the Peace in 
* 1697, two Troops of Horſe were drawn in a Line, the 
© Centre whereof was againſt a Butcher's Door, who kept 
* a very large, couragious Maſtiff Dog, the biggeſt in the 
© Town. 

* Upon firing of the firſt Yolley, the Dog, who before lay 
* a-ſleep by the Fire, ſtarted up, ran into an upper Room, 
© and hid himſelf under the Bed.——The Servant being 
© about to beat him down, (as he had never uſed to go up 
© Stairs) a ſecond Volley came; which made the Dog rife, 
© run ſeveral times about the Chamber, with violent Trem- 
© blings, and ſtrange Agonies —But immediately a third 
© Polley came; upon which the Dog run once or twice about, 
fell down, and died immediately; throwing out Blood at 
Mouth and Noſe.” 

VOLO, in Antiquity, a Name which the Romans gave 
the Slaves, who, in the ſecond Punic War, offer d them. 


ſelves to ſerve in the Army; upon a want of a ſufficient” 


Number of Citizens. See SLAVE. | 
The Names Yolo, Volones, they are ſaid to have had from 
their offering themſelves voluntarily. 
Feſtus ſays, twas after the Battle of Cane that this hap- 
en d: Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. cap. ii. places it before that 
r 1.005 290: TI 
Capitoliuus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius form d 3 
or Legions of Slaves, which he call'd Zoluntafii; and that 
the like Forces in the ſecond Punic War had been - 
Volones.— But before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had given e 
Name Voluntarii to Forces which he had raiſed out 4 : 
berti, or Freedmen ; as we are aflur'd by Macrobius, &., 


Lib. I. cap. ii. . 


7 contain d, ac” 
uſand Volles; 


Volume,; 
[d, that 


lumes ; others ſay, thirty fix thouſand five e 955 


.. was the Cuſtom of the Zgyprians to put all the Books 
that itn os'd under the Name <3 Triſmegiſtus. 
they comp . . . . 
Word had its riſe 4 volvendo ; the antient way of 
making up Books being in Rolls of Bark, or Parchment. 
n laſted till Cicero's Time, and long after that 
aper was invented, and Books wrote thereon— The ſeveral 
Sheets were glued, or paſted End to End, wrote only on one 
de; and at the bottom a Stick faſten d, call'd Umbilicus ; 
and at the other end a piece of Parchment, whereon was 
he Title of the Book in Letters of Gold. 
And yet, we are aſſured, King Arrilus had, long before, 
Jone up ſome of his Books in the ſquare form ; as having 
ſound t 8 eee which would bear writing 
th ſides. See PARCHMENTr. 
a N Ree ef * in the ſame Senſe with 
ne, for a Part or Diviſion of a Work, bound ſeparately. 
— this Senſe, we ſay, the Councils are 23 at 3 
Louvre in 37 Volumes. See Toms. 

The VoLumE of a Body, is ſometimes alſo uſed among 
Philoſophers, for its Hull, or the Space incloſed within its Su- 

rficies. ; 

FeyOLT, in the Manage, ſigniſies a round or circular Mo- 
tion, conſiſting of a 8 8 two Treads, made by an Horſe 
ing ſideways round a Centre; the two Treads marking 

1 277 1 1 the Fore-feer, larger ; and the other 
by the Hind-feet, ſmaller : the Shoulders bearing outwards 
and the Croup approaching towards the Centre. ; 

Demi-VorT, is a Round of one Tread, or two, made by 
the * gr” pe 1 the 7 E - ape of the Volt, or 
at the End of the Line of the Paſſade; ſo as when he is 
near the End of this Line, or near one of the Corners of the 
Volt, he changes Hands, to return by a Semicircle. 

A Renverſed Vorr, is a Track of two Treads, which the 
Horſe makes with his Head to the Centre, and his Croup 
out; going fideways upon a Walk, Trot, or Gallop, and tra- 
cing out a _ 8 with his Shoulders, and a 
ſmaller with his Croup. 

ee 8 _ the _ Word of a Clauſe in the 
King's Writs of Protection, and Letters Patent. See Pro- 
TECTION. 

VOLUNT, in Law, is when the Tenant holds Lands 
Oc. at ag ph of the Leſſor, or Lord of the Manor. See 
TENANT, V ASSAL, Oc. | 
| Nb ng” TARY, in 8 generality of Phi- 
olophers uſe Voluntary in the ſame Senſe with Hontaneous; 
and apply it to any thing ariſing from an 3 Principle, 
attended with a due Knowledge thereof. —In which Senſe, 
nh a Dog moves YVoluntarily when he runs to the Pot. 

ee SPONT ANEOUS, | 

Ariſtotle and his Followers, reſtrain the Term Voluntary 
to thoſe Actions that proceed from an inward Principle 
* knows all 8 of the Action. 

There are two Things, therefore requir'd to the Yolunta- 
rineſs of an Action: The firſt, that 3 from an in- 
ward Principle; thus, walking for pleaſure- ſake is a Volun- 
tary Action; as ariſing from the Will commanding, and the 
moving Faculty obeying, which are both internal. — On the 
— the Motion of a Man drag'd to Priſon is not Vo- 

The ſecond, that the Action be perform'd with a perfect 
Intelligence of the End, and 8 e : In 
which Senſe, the Actions of Brutes, Children, ſleeping Peo- 
ple, Oc. are not properly Voluntary. See WILL. 

Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh between the Voluntary, and Natu- 
ral, pt Inveluntary Motions in the Body: Of the firſt Kind 
| W.s oſe of the Heart, Lungs, Pulſe, £&c. See MuscuLan 

1. 

VOLUTE, Vorur , in Architecture, a kind of Scrowl, 
or ſpiral Contortion, uſed in the Tonic and Compoſite Capi- 
3 4 whereof it is the principal Character and Ornament. 

APITAL. | 

Some call it the Ram's-Horn, from its Figure, which bears 
a near reſemblance thereto. 

Moſt Architects ſuppoſe, chat the Antients intended it to 
_—_ he Bork or King of a Tree, laid under the Abacus, 

Lied thus at each Extreme where it is at Liberty: 
ert will have it a ſort of Pillow, or Bolſter laid between 

e 8 and Echinus, to prevent the latter being broke 
Ty e Weight of the former, and the Entablature over it; 

n 
atter Fitruvius, will have it to repreſent the Curls 

or Treſſes of a Woman's Hair. See Ionic Order 
1 here are alſo eight angular Volutes in the Corinthian Capi- 

3 d with eight other ſmaller ones, called Helicęs. 

1 ere are ſeveral Diverſities in the Volute. In ſome, the 
wars. throughout all the Circumvolutions, is in the 
wes _ or Plane : ſuch are the antique Tonic Volutes, and 

© ot Vignola.— In others, the Spires or Circumvolutions 
fall back: f P nu 
8 others project, or ſtand out.— Again, in ſome 

3 rcumvolutions are oval; in others, the Canal of one 
rac volution is detach'd from the Liſt of another, by a 

or Aperture. In others, the Round is parallel to the 
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Abacus, and ſprings out from behind the Flower thereof. 
In others, it ſeems to ſpring out of the Vaſe, from behind the 
Ovum, and riſes to the Abacus, as in moſt of the fine Com- 
Fo/ite Capitals. 


| Conſoles, Modillions, and other ſorts of Ornaments; have 
likewiſe their Volutes. See Consor E, 8c. 95 


The Volute is a Part of great Imporance to the Beauty of 


the Column. — Hence Architects have invented divers ways 
of delineating it.— The principal are that of Vitruvius 
which was long loſt, and at laſt reſtor'd by Gouldman ; an 


that of Palladio.—Daviler prefers the former as the eaſier. 


* 


The manner thereof is as follows. 

Divide the Altitude A B, (Tab. Archuef, Fig. 12 Volute) 
into eight equal Parts, and aſſuming the Fifth QP, for a 
Diameter, from the Centre G, with half the Diameter GP, 
deſcribe a Circle for the Eye of the Volute.— Biſſect the 
Radii GP and GQ in 1 and 4, and ſubdivide the half 
Parts G 1x and G 4 each into three equal Parts: Then, upon 
the right Line 1 4, conſtrut a Square 1, 2, 3, 4; one o 
whoſe Sides 2, 3, continue on to B; another 3, 4, to E; 
and the third 1, 2, to C. From G draw right Lines, G 2 
and G3; which divide into three equal Parts. — Then, thro' 
6 and 10, draw 6 Land 10 N, parallel to 2 D. And thro' 
11 and ) draw 110 and 7 K, parallel to 3 E; and thro' 
5 and 9 draw 5 H, and 9 M, parallel to 1 C,—Lattly, 
from 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, Cc. ſtrike the Quadrants PO, ON, 
NM, ML, LK, c. which will form the Volute. 

VOLVULUS, in Medicine, a Latin Name, which ſome 
Authors have given to a Diſeaſe otherwiſe call'd the*[l:ac 
Paſſion ; and by others the Miſerere mei. See ILiac Pas- 
$ION, Oc. 

'Tis a kind of Cholic, wherein the Patient voids his Ex- 
crements by the Mouth, inſtead of the Anus; by reaſon the 
Membranes of the Inteſtine Jieon are drawn within one 
another, and form Knots, which prevent the ordinary 
Courſe of the Fzeces. See Cnoric. 

VOMER, in Anatomy, a Latin Name, ſignifying, lite- 
rally, a Ploughſhare ; ad by Authors to denote the ele- 
venth Bone of the upper Jaw: by reaſon of the Reſemblance 
it bears to that Utenſil, See MAxILLA. 

The Yomer, or Vomer Aratri, is a thin Bone, placed in 
the mid-!le of the Noſe, over the Palate, ſerving to part the 
two Noſtrils from each other. See NosTRIL. 

"Tis ſmall, but hard, and is join'd to the Sphenoides and 
Ethmoides, which have each of them little Eminences that 
are received into the Cavities of the Vomer; by which 
means it is faſten'd in its Place. See Noss. 

VOMICA, in Medicine, a Collection of Pus in any Part 
of the Body. See Pus. 


When this Maſs or Collection is in the Lungs, tis called 


Vomca Pulmonum—When in the Kidneys, Yomica Renum, 
&c. Sce Loss. 

The Yomica of the Lungs differs from an Empyema, which 
is a Collection of Pus in the Cavity of the Thorax. See Eu- 
PYEMA, | 

Nux Vomica, Vomiting Nut, is a little round, flat, 
woolly Fruit, half the bigneſs of a Farthing ; hard as Horn, 
of a Mouſe-colour without, but of various Colours within : 
ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, and ſometimes brown. 

"Tis not known what the Plant is that bears it.— Tis a 
Poiſon for Dogs, and divers Quadrupeds, which it kills pre- 
ſently, thro' exceſſive Vomiting. See Poison. 

VOMITING, VomirTvs, the Act of caſting up, or eva- 
cuating by the Mouth what is contain'd in the Stomach. See 
EvaAacuATION. 

This Action has been generally allow'd to be owing prin- 
cipally, to the Contraction of the Fibres of the Stomach, 
3 irritated by the acrimonious Quality, or oppreſs'd with 
the Quantity, of its Contents. See STOMACH, 

But M. Chirac, and after him M. 4u Yerney, and others, 
ſet aſide the Fibres of the Stomach ; and advance, That 
Vomiting is produced wholly by the extraordinary Motions 
of the Fact copy and the Muſcles of the lower Venter.— 
So that the Stomach is here ſuppoſed deſtitute of all 
Action, and caſts back its Contents only by its being com- 
preſs'd and flatted, from ſome foreign and accidental Cauſes. 

However, Boerhaave, and molt of our lateſt Writers, al- 
low both the Stomach, the Diaphragm, and the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen, to have their ſhare in the Action of Vomi- 
ting : Accordingly, that excellent Author makes Tang 


to conſiſt in a convulſive and retrograde Motion of the mul- 


cular Fibres of the Gullet, Stomach, and Inteſtines; as well 
as thoſe of the Abdomen, and the Septum Tranſverſinn ; 
which, when in a leſs degree, produce a Nanſea, and in 
greater a Vomiting. See NAUSEA, | 
By the Contraction of ſo many Parts, the Stomach comes 
to be ſqueez d, as in a Preſs ; whence it is obliged to give 
up what is contain'd in its Cavity, and the neighbouring 
Parts ; juſt as Water is in a Bladder or Sponge, when 
— between the Hands. | 
The Evacuation, too, muſt be upwards, rather than down- 
wards ; by reaſon the Paſſage is more open and eaſy that 
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way, and that the Inteſtines are preſs'd by the Diaphragm, 
— the Muſcles of the lower * . 825 

The primary Cauſe of Vomiting, uſes to be the too great 
Quantity, or too much Acrimony of the Contents, * 
from Poiſons, Contuſions, Compreſſions, Inflammations, an 
Wounds in the Brain, Inflammations of the Diaphragm, Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, Spleen, Liver, Kidneys, Panchreas, and 
Meſentery ; unuſua ow in Coaches, at Sea, £9c. and 
vomitive or emetic Medicines, See Euxrics. 

VOMITIVE, or Vomiting Medicines. See EmtTics. 

VOPISCUS, a Latin Term, uſed in reſpe& of Twins in 
the Womb, for that which comes to the perfe Birth. See 
TwiNs. 

VORTEX, Whirkving, in Meteorology, a ſudden, rapid, 
violent Motion of the Air, in Gyres or Circles. SeeWn1R L,wiND. 

VorTExX, Vorago, is allo uſed for an Eddey, or Whzrl- 
pool; or a Body of Water in certain Seas and Rivers, which 
runs rapidly around, forming a fort of Cavity in the middle. 

The ordinary Cauſe of theſe Vortices, is a Gulph, or Out- 
let, whereby the Water of the Sea, Gc. is abſorbed, or pre- 
cipitates itſelf into ſome other Recepracle ; ſometimes to 
ſome other communicant Sea, and ſometimes, perhaps, into 
= vaſt Abyſs of central Water. See WarkLeoor, and 

BYSS. | 

An artificial Vortex, expreſſive of the Phænomena of the 
natural ones, may be made with a cylindric Veſſel, placed, 
immoveable, on a horizontal Plane, and fill'd to a certain 
height with Water.—In this Water a Stick being plunged, 
and turn'd round as briſkly as may be, the Water is neceſſa- 
rily put into a pretty rapid circular Motion, and riſes to the 
very Edge of the Veſſel, and when there arrived, ceaſes to 
be further agitated. : 

The Water thus rais'd forms a Cavity in the Middle, 
whoſe Figure is that of a truncated Cone ; its Baſe is the 
ſame with the upper Cavity of the Veſſel, and its Vertex in 
the Axis of the Oflinder. 

What raiſes the Water at the fide of the Veſſel, which 
occaſions the Cavity in the Middle, is its centrifugal Force,— 
For the Motion of the Water being circular, it reſpects a 
Centre taken in the Axis of the Veſſel, or, which is the 
ſame, in the Axis of the Yorrex form'd by the Water; the 

fame Velocity, then, being impreſs'd on all the Water, the 
Circumfcrence of a ſmaller Circle of Water, or a Circle leſs 
remote from the Axis, has a greater centrifugal Force than 
another that is greater, or more remote from the Axis. 
The ſmaller Circle therefore drives the greater towards the 
fide of the Veſſel, and from this Preſſion or Impulſion which 
all the Circles r \ceive from the ſmaller ones that precede 
them, and convey to the greater which follow them, ariſes 
that Elevation of the Water along the Edge of the Veſſel 
to the very top, where we ſuppoſe the Motion to ceale. 

With a Yortex thus form'd, M. Saulmon, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, made divers Experiments by putting 
ſeveral ſolid Bodies therein, to acquire the ſame circular 
Motion; with Intent to diſcover which of them, in making 
their Revolutions round the Axis of the Yortex, approach 
towards, or recede from it, and with what Velocity.—The 
Reſult was, that the heavier the Body, till the greater was 
its Receſs from the Axis. 

M. Saulmon's View in this Attempt, was to ſhew how the 
Laws of Mechanicks produce the cœleſtial Motions ; and that 
it is probably to thoſe Motions that the Gravity or Weight 
of Bodies is owing.— But, unhappily, the Experiments ſhew 
juſt the contrary of what they ſhould do, to confirm the 
Carteſian Doctrine of Gravity. See Gr Aviry. | 

VorTEx, in the Carteſian Philoſophy, is a Syſtem or Col- 
lection of Particles of Matter moving the ſame way, and 
round the ſame Axis. 

Such Vortices are the Grand Machines whereby theſe 
Philoſophers ſolve moſt of the Motions and other Phænomena 
of the heavenly Bodies —Accordingly, the Doctrine of theſe 

Vortices makes a great part of the Carteſian Philoſophy. See 
CARTESIANISM. 

The Matter of the World, they hold to have been divi- 
ded at the Beginning into innumerable little equal Particles, 
each endow'd with an equal Degree of Motion, both about 
its own Centre and ſeparately, ſo as to conſtitute a Fluid. 


See FLvID. 


Several Syſtems, or Collections of this Matter, they fur- 
ther hold to have been endow'd with a Motion about certain 
Points, as common Centres, placed at equal Diſtances ; and 
that the Matters moving, round theſe, compos'd ſo many 
Vortices. 

Then, the primitive Particles of Matter they ſuppoſe, by 
theſe inteſtine Motions, to be as it were ground into ſpherical 
Figures, and ſo to compoſe Globules of divers Magnitudes; 
which they call he Matter of the Second Element : and the 
Particles rubb'd or ground off them, to bring them to that Form, 
they call the Matter of the Firſt Element. See ELtmanrt. 

nd fince there would be more of this Firſt Element than 
would ſuffice to fill all the Vacuities between the Globules 
of the Second, they ſuppoſe the remaining Part to be driven 
towards the Centre of the Vortex, by the circular Motion of 


jo 


the Globules ; and that being the ; 
it would produce a Body 1 lr hy a a Sphere, 


This Sun being thus form'd, and | 

Axis with the common Matter of the Verte aut It 

_ throw out ſome Parts of its Matter x wir Reef: 

of the Globules of the Second Element conſſit — 

tex ; and this eſpecially at ſuch Places as a. f. the yr 

its Foles z receiving, at the ſame time, in by theſ; 

much as it loſes in its equatorial Parts. An 8 oles, a 
$ 


it would be able to carry round with it thoſe Globes un 


are neareſt, with the greater Velocity, and the — _ 
emoter 


with leſs. And by this means thoſe Globules which 3 


eſt the Centre of the Sun muſt be leaſt 3 becauſe — 
e 


reater, or equal, they would, by reaſon of the; 

ave a greater centrifugal Fo en Velociy, 
See ** 7. e e Cen 

If it ſhould happen that any of t f ; 
the Centres of 1 Forces TRE 1 47 Bodies i 
and weakened, as to be carried about in the Yo OS 
true Sun; if it were of leſs Solidiry, or had leſs Motion h 
Globules towards the Extremity of the Solar Fang 4 0 
it would deſcend towards the Sun, till it met with Gr om 
of the ſame Solidity, and capable of the ſame D obules 
Motion with itſelf ; and thus, being fix'd there. it — aq 
for ever after carried about by the Motion of the F, n 
without either approaching any nearer to, or recedin * 
* Sun *I 1 a Planet, See PLANET 1 
uppoſing then all this, we are next to imaoin- 

Syſtem was at firſt divided into ſeveral e 2 . 
tre of each of which was a lucid ſpherical Body; and that 
ſome of theſe being gradually incruſtated, were alone 
up by others which were larger and more powerful ill 
laſt they were all deſtroy'd and ſwallow'q up b the bi 4 
Solar Vortex, except ſome few which were t rown 4 


right Lines from one Yortex to another, and ſo became (4 


mets. See Comer. | 
But this Doctrine of Vortices, is at beſt merely hy. 
othetical.— It does not pretend to ſhew by what Laws 0 
eans the cceleſtial Motions are really effected, ſo much 
as by what Means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould har 
ſo pleas'd the Creator. But we have another Principle 
which accounts for the ſame Phanomena as well, nay better 
than that of Vortices; and which we plainly find has an aduul 
Exiſtence in the Nature of Things : And this is Gravity 
or the weight of Bodies. See Gr aviry. 8 
The Vortices, then, ſhould be caſt out of Philoſophy, 
were it only that two different adequate Cauſes of the — 
Phænomena are inconſiſtent. See Nzwron ax Philly; 
But we have other Objections againſt it.— For 1“, If the 
Bodies of the Planets and Comets be carried round the $un 
in Vortices, the Bodies of the Parts of the Yortex immedi- 
ately inveſting em, muſt move with the ſame Velocity, and 
in the ſame Direction; and beſides, muſt have the fame 
Denfity, or the ſame vis Inertia. —— But it is evident, that 
the Planets and Comets move in the very ſame Parts of the 
Heavens with different Velocities, and in different Direction 
It follows, therefore, that thoſe Parts of the Vortex mult te- 
volve at the ſame time in different Directions, and with 


different Velocities ; fince one Velocity and Direction will be 


required for the Paſſage of the Planets, and another for that 
of the Comets. | 

20, If it were granted, that ſeveral Yortices are contain'd 
in the ſame Space, do penetrate each other, and revolre 
with divers Motions ; ſince thoſe Motions muſt be conform- 
able to thoſe of the Bodies, which are perfectly regular, and 

erform'd in Conic Sections; it may be aſk'd, How they 

ould have been preſerv'd entire ſo many Ages, and pot 
diſturb'd and confounded by the adverſe Actions and Shocks 
of ſo much Matter as they meet withal ? 

30, The Number of Comets is very great, and their Mo- 
tions perfectly regular, obſerving the ſame Laws with the 
Planets, and moving in conical Orbits, that are exceeding! 
excentric. Accordingly they move every Way, and to al 
Parts of the Heavens, freely pervading the planetat) Re: 
gions, and going frequently contrary to the Order 0! tte 
Signs; which were impoſlible, unleſs theſe Yortices Wer 


away, | 
40. If the Planets moved round the Sun in Yortices, thoſe 
Parts of the Yortices next the Planets, we have already ob 
ſerved, would be equally denſe with the Planets themſelvs: 
Conſequently the vortical Matter contiguous to the Perimete? 
of the Earth's Orbit, would be as denſe as the Earth tflt 
And that between the Orbits of the Earth and Satu⁰νn, mi 
be as denſe, or denſer, —For a Yortex cannot maintain it 
ſelf, unleſs the more denſe Parts be in the Centre, and! 
leſs denſe towards the Circumference : And fince the pefb. 
dical times of the Planets are in a ſeſquialterate Ratio © 
their Diſtances from the Sun, the Parts of the Vorter u . 
be in the ſame Ratio. Whence it follows, that the 
fugal Forces of the Parts will be reciprocally as the 5 
of the Diſtances.— Such, therefore, as are at 4 550 Jr 
diſtance from the Centre, will endeavour to reced* > 


rtex of the 4 
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eh che leſs Force. Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, 
foe with th © way to the greater Force, whereby the 
"7 nearer the Centre endeavour to riſe. Thus, the more 
Pars will riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and thus there 
iu be a change of places, till the whole fluid Matter of 
= Vortex be ſo adjuſted, as it may reſt in equilibrio. 
"Thus will the greateſt part of the Vortex without the 
Farth's Orbit, have a Degree of Denfity and InaQtivity not 


| Jeſs than that of the Earth itſelf, —Whence the Comets muſt 


ith a very great refiſtance ; contrary to all Appear- 
mens. Coteſ pres ad Newt. priucip. See Cs i E- 
$1STANCE, MEDIUM, - { 
The Doctrine of Yortices, Sir I. Newton obſerves, labours 
Jer many Difficulties : For a Planer to deſcribe Areas pro- 
rtional to the Times, the eriodical Times of the Vortex 
F ould be in a duplicate Ratio of their Diſtances from the 
Sun ; and for the periodical Times of the Planers to be in a 
ſeſquiplicate Proportion of their Diſtances from the Sun, the 
Kea Times of the Parts of the Vortex ſhould be in the 


un 


. Proportion of their Diſtances; and, laſtly, for the leſſer 


a - 
rortices about Jupiter, Saturn, and the other Planets, to 


be preſerved and ſwim ſecurely in the Sun's Vortex, the pe- 
ofical Times of the Parts of the Sun's Vortex ſhould be 
equal. None of which Proportions are found to obtain 
in the Revolutions of the Sun and Planets a-round their 
Axes. Phil. Nat. prin. Math. apud Schol. Gen. in Calce. 
Beſides, the Planets, according to this Hypotheſis, being 
carried about the Sun in Ellipſes, and having the Sun in the 
Umbilicus of each Figure, by Lines drawn from themſelves 


| to the Sun, do always deſcribe Areas proportionable to the 
Times of their Revolutions; which that Author ſhews the 
| Parts of no Vortex can do. Schol, Prop. ult. lib. 2. Princip. 


Again, Dr. Keil proves in his Exalnination of Burnet's 


| Theory, That if the Earth were carried in a Vortex, it would 
| move faſter in the Proportion of 3 to 2, when it is in Virgo, 
than when it is in Piſces; which all Experience proves to 


be falſe. | 

VOTE, or Voice. See SUFFRAGE, and Voice, 

In the Houſe of Peers they give their Votes or Suffrages, 
beginning at the Puiſne or loweit Baron, and ſo to the reſt 


| ſeriatim, every one anſwering, a-parr, Content or not Con- 
tent; and if the Affirmati ves and Negatives are equal, ſem- 
per preſumitur pro negante ; the Speaker having no caſting 


Vote unleſs he be a Peer. 
In the Houſe of Commons they Vote by Yea's and No's, 


| promiſcuouſly. See Pagriament. 


VOTUM, in our antient Law-books, is uſed for Nuptie ; 
ſo Dies votorum, is the Wedding-day, Flera, lib. 4 . cap. 2. 
par. 16. Si donatorius ad alia vota convolaverit, &c. 

Voruu, or Voz. See Vow. | 

VOUCH,—A Perſon is ſaid to Vouch for another, when he 
undertakes to maintain or warrant him in a thing, or paſſes 
his Word in his behalf, 

In Law, to Youch, is to call ſuch Perſon or Vouchee into 
Court, to make good his Warrant, See WAR RANT. 

VOUCHEE, a Perſon who is to warranty, or Youch for 


] another, who in reſpe& hereof is call'd Voucher. See 


Voucuts, 
VOUCHER, in Law, the Tenant who calls another 
Ferſon into Court, bound to warranty him, and either to de- 


fend the Right againſt the Demandant, or to yield him o- 


ther Lands, &5c. to the value. See WARRANT. 
This ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to the Contract, in 
Civil Law, whereby the Vendee binds the Vendor, ſome- 


ö times in the Simple Value of the Things bought, ſometimes 
in the Double; to warrant the ſecure enjoying of the Thing 


bought. 
Let there is this Difference between the Civil and Com- 


mon Law in this Point, That the Civil Law binds every Man 
| to warrant the Security of that which he ſelleth ; which the 


mmon Law doth not, unleſs it be ſpecially covenanted. 
The Proceſs whereby the Vouchee is call'd, is a Summo- 


| neas ad Warrantiſandum ; and if the Sheriff return upon 
| that Writ, that the Party hath nothing whereby he may be 


ſummon'd, then goes out anothor Writ call'd, Sequenztur ſub 


| ſuo periculo. 


A Recovery with a ſingle Voucher, is when there is but 


one Voucher; and with a Jdouble V. oucher, is when the Vou- 


chee voucheth over; and fo a treble Voucher. See RECOVERY. 
here is alſo a foreign Voucher, when the Tenant is im- 
pleaded in a 8 Juriſdiction of that Court; more per- 
tinently call d a Voucher of a Foreigner. 
Vovchxx, alſo fignifies a Leiger-book, or Book of Ac- 


= <Ompts, wherein are enter'd the Warrants for the Ac- 


comptant's Diſcharge. See Book-KEE PIN. 
VOUSSOIR, Vault. ſtone, in Architecture, a Stone pro- 


bz per to form the ſweep of an Arch, being cut ſomewhat in 


= cr of a truncated Cone, whoſe Sides, were they pro- 


2 | long'd, 


f would terminate in a Centre, to which all the Stones 
of the Vault are directed. See Vault. 


1 ſelf 4 5 Vorv, a ſolemn Promiſe or Offering of a Man's 


od, See Oar, 
2 


21 ] VOW 


A Perſon is conſtituted a Religious by taking three Vows, 
that of Poverty, that of Chaſtity, = that of Obedience. 

e REL1G10vs, | 

Authors are divided as to the Antiquity of theſe Vows. 
lis agreed, the antient Anchorites, and Hermits 
of the T hebaide made none; they did not conſecrate them- 
ſelves to God by an indiſſolvable Obligation, but were at 
liberty to quit their Retirement, and return into the World, 
whenever the Fervor that drove em out of it, came to a- 
bate. See Ax cHORIT E, Ec. 

Loews were not introduced till long after; and that, to fix 
the too frequent Inconſtancy of ſack as, after retiring from 
the World, repented themſelves too ſoon, or too {lightly ; 
and by that means ſcandaliz d the Church, and diſturb'd the 
Quiet of Families by their Return. 

Eraſmus will have it, that ſolemn Yows were not intro- 
duced till the thirteenth Century, under the Pontificate of 
Boniface VIII. — Others hold em as antient as the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon: But the Truth is, before Boniface VIII. 
there were none but ſimple Yorws, and ſuch as might be 
diſpenſed withal.— Their Vous, till that time, were not 
deem'd eternal Chains; they were not indiſſoluble. Tis 
true, they were obligatory Promiſes, as to Conſcience, and 
the Inconſtancy of ſuch as violated them was held an odious 
Deſertion: But as to Law, the Perſons were not held to be 
civilly dead, ſo as, upon their Return, to render em incapa- 
ble of all Acts of civil Society, | 

The moſt common Yow was that of Poverty, but this only 
regarded the Convent, on account of which every Perſon 
diveſted himſelf of all Property; but the making of Vous 
did not at all exclude 'em from the Rights of Blood, or ren- 
der em incapable of Inheriting. 

No Religious, 'tis true, acquired the Property of the Ef- 
fects that fell to him; they all belong'd to the Monaſtery, 
in favour of which he had diveſted himſelf of every thing; 
and the Monaſtery only left him the Uſufruit and Direction 
of them.—The Popes have frequently confirm'd this Privi- 
lege to divers Orders, and permitted the Monks to inherit 
as much as if they were Seculars, and had made no Yows. 

At preſent, the civil Death of a Religious is dated from 
the Day he makes the Vous; and from that time he is 
utterly incapable of inheriting.—A Religious may reclaim, 
or proteſt againſt his Yows within five Tears; but, after 
that, 'tis no longer admitted. The Failures in the Profeſſi- 
on are eſteem'd to be purged by his Silence and Perſeverance 
for five Lears.— Indeed, ro be reliev'd from his Vows, 'tis 
not enough the Party reclaim within the five Years ; but he 
mult likewiſe prove, he was forced to take the Habit. 

Vows, Vota, among the Romans, ſignify the Sacrifices, 
Offerings, Preſents, and Prayers, made for the Emperors 
and pr rt particularly for their Proſperity, and the Laſting- 
neſs of their Empire. 

Theſe were, at firſt, made every five Years, then every 
fifteen, and then every thirty, call'd Puinguennalia, Decen- 
nalia, and Vicennalia. 

In divers antique Medals and Inſcriptions, we read, Vot. X. 
Vot. XX. Vot. mult. fignifying Voris Decennalibus, Vice- 
nalibus, Multis, &c. 

VOTIVE Meaals, are thoſe whereon the Vows of the 
People for the Emperors or Empereſſes are expreſs d. See 
MEDAL. 

The Public Vows, made every five, ten, or twenty Years, 
are more often found round the Edges of the Medal, than on 
the Faces thereof, at leaſt in the Weſtern Empire; for in 
the Eaſtern the Caſe is different ; witneſs the Medal of M. 
Aurelius the younger, where the Reverſe repreſents the 
Vows made at the time of his Marriage, VOTA PUBLICA. 
And on Greek Medals, AHMOY ETYXAI, which they ſome- 
times expreſs by the two initial Letters, &. E. according to 
F. Hardouin's Conjecture, which may be admitted, in cer- 
tain Medals, where the AEM. EZ. that is, AEMAPXIKHE 
EZOTSIAS, does not well agree. Witneſs alſo the Medal of 
Antoninus, VOTA SUSCEPTA DECENNALIA. 

The Origin of Yows, and Yotzve Mcdals, is given by M. 
Au Cange, thus: Auguſtus feigning himſelf willing to quit 
the Empire, and having twice, at the Prayers of the Senate, 
condeſcended to hold it for ten Years longer, it grew into a 
Cuſtom, to make freſh Public Prayers, Sacrifices, and 
Games, for his continuing it, at the ten Years end ; and 
theſe they call Decennalia, or Vota Decennalia. 

Under the Eaftern Emperors, theſe Vows were repeated 
every five Years : Hence it is that, after Dyocleſian's Time, 
we find on Medals VOTIS V. XV. Sc. which Practice con- 
tinued till the Time of 7 heode/ius, when Chriſtianity being 
well eſtabliſh'd, a Ceremony that had ſome Remains of 
Heatheniſm in it, was ſet aſide. So that the VOTIS 
MULTIS, on a Medal of Majoriauus, muſt be a very dif- 

ferent Thing; and no other, doubtleſs, than a kind of Ac. 
clamation, like that, PLURA NATALIA FAELICITER. 

VOWEL, in Grammar, a Letter which affords a complete 
Sound of it ſelf; or a Letter ſo ſimple as only to need a bare 

opening 


dpening of the Mouth to make it heard, and to form a 

diſtinct Voice. See LETTER. | 

Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are call'd Yocales, YVowels, 
in contradiſtinction to certain other Letters, which depending 
on a particular Application of ſome part of the Mouth, as 
the Teeth, Lips, or Palate, can make no perfect Sound 

without an opening of the Mouth, that is, without the ad- 
dition of a Vowel; and are there fore call'd Conſonants. See 
ConSONANT. 

Tho we ordinarily only reckon five Vorvels, yet, beſides 
that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which oc- 
caſions a conſiderable Variety in the Sound ; To conſider 
only their Differences reſulting from the different Apertures 
of the Mouth, one might add four or five more Yorwels to the 
Number.—For the e open, and the e cloſe, are different 
enough to make two Voreli, as in Sea, and Depth; ſo allo 
the o open, and o cloſe, in Hoſt, and Organ. Add that the 
u pronounced o, as the Latius did, and as the Ttalians and 
Spaniards ſtill do, has a very different Sound from the u, 
as pronounced by the Greeks, and as at this Day by the 
Engliſh and French.—Again, eo, in People, make but one 
ſimple Sound, tho we write ii with two Yowels. 

Laſtly, the e mute is originally no more than a Surd 
join'd to a Conſonant when that is to be pronounced without 
a Vorel, as when it is immediately follow'd by other Con- 
ſonants, as in the Word Scamnum.— This is what the He. 
brews call Scheva, eſpecially when it begins the Syllable : 
And this Scheva is found in all Languages, tho over-look'd 
in many of them, particularly the Engliſh, Latin, &c. by 
reaſon it has no proper Character to deſign it; tho in ſome 
of the Vulgar Tongues, particularly French and High-Dutch, 
it is expreſs'd by the Ycwel e adding its Sound to the reſt. 

Thus, without regarding the Differences of the ſame 
Sound or Yovel as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh 
ten ſeveral Sounds or Yowels, expreſs'd by the following 
Characters, a, e, é, 1, o, 6, eu, ou, u, e, mute. 
HABE r. 

VOX, in Law—Pocem non habere, is a Phraſe uſed by 
Bratton and Fleta, for an infamous Perſon ; one who is not 
admitted to be a Witneſs. h 

UP-LAND, is high Ground, or, as ſome call it, Terra 
firma ; oppoſite to ſuch as is mooriſh, marſhy, or low : or 
it is Paſture-land, which lies ſo high as not to be overflow'd 
with Rivers, or Land- floods. 

UPRIGHT, in ArchiteQure, a Repreſentation or Draught 
of the Front of a Building ; call'd alſo, an Elevation, See 
ELEVATION. | 

UryRicnr, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of Shell-Fiſhes, 
as Crevices, Sc. when ſtanding upright in a Coat. Inaſmuch 
as my want Fins, they cannot according to Gullim, be pro- 
perly ſaid to be Hauriaut; that being a Term appropriated 
to ſcaly Fiſhes. 

URACHUS, in Anatomy, a membranous Canal in a Fe- 
tus, proceeding from the Bottom of the urinary Bladder, 
ti ro' the Navel to the Placenta, along with the umbilical 
Veſſels, whereof it is eſteem'd one. See UBILICAI. 
Veſſels. 

The Termination of the Vrachus in the Placenta, forms 
a little oval Veſica, or Bladder, which ſerves to receive the 
Urine ſecreted in the Kidneys of the Fætus, and that could 
not make its way thro* the Orethra, by reaſon of the reſiſt- 
ance of the Sphiner of the Bladder, which is not to be 
overcome but by Inſpiration. 

The Humour found in the Ye/7ca of the Urachus, is ſtill 
in the greater Quantity, the higher colour'd, and the more 
like Urine ; as the Ferns is nearer the time of the Birth, 

The Urachus is not plainly found any where but in Brutes ; 
but there is no diſpute but that it exiſts in an Human Ferns. 
See FoE Tus, 5 

M. Drelincourt, a celebrated Profeſſor of Anatomy at 
Leiden, and ſome others after him, deny the Urachns to be 
hollow : On which Suppoſition it would not be eaſy to affign 
its Uſe, unleſs to keep the Bladder ſuſpended to the Navel. 
But the former Opinion ſeems the beſt warranted. See 
URINE. : 

URANIBOURG, a Term often heard among Aſtrono- 
mers, being the Name of a celebrated Obſervatory, in a 
Caſtle on the little Iſland Vęena, or Huena, in the Sund; 
built by that noble Dane, Tycho Brake, and furniſh'd with 
Inſtruments for obſerving the Courſe and Motions of the 
heavenly Bodies. See Orstrvartory. 

This famed Obſervatory, finiſh'd about the Year 1580, 
did not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen Years ; when Tycho, who 
little thought to have erected an Edifice of fo ſhort a Dura- 
tion, and who had even publiſh'd the Figure and Pofition of 
the Heavens which he had choſe for the Moment to lay the 
firſt Stone in, was obliged to abandon his Country. 

Soon a ſter this, thoſe to whom the Property of the Iſland 
Huena was given, made it their Buſineſs to demoliſh Ura- 
nibourgh : Part of the Ruins were diſpers'd into divers 
Places, the reſt ſerved to build 7ycho a handſom Seat upon 
his antient Eftate, which to this Day bears the Name of 
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See Al- 


off the Urine out of the Bladder. 


Drani bourgh.— For as to the anti . 

now no Footſteps remaining. "Twas erung, there; 

his Catalogue of the Stars. cho 
M. Picart, making a Voyage to U 

Tycho's Meridian-Line drawn \ Bec 

Meridian of the World ; which confirms the Can: 


URBICARY Provinces. See 8 
_ URDEE, in Heraldry.— A Cen arten Fear. 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call clechee gens tobe the 

UREDO, the Blaſting or Blighting of Ty LECHER, 
_—_ BL As r ＋ BLIOHT. tees or Herby, 

REDO, is ſometimes uſed by Phyſici 

Burning in the Skin. See Teen ylicians for an licking or 
URENTIA, are ſometimes uſed fo 

or burning Quality, See Cavsric. 

URETERS, in Anatomy, two long 
which come from the Baſon of the Kidneys, o Uh 
fide, and terminate in the Bladder ; ſervin e wo 
Urine, ſecreted in the Glands of the Kidne cd 
—_— See KIDNEx, and BTA DDR R. 88 

ey lie between the doubling of the ö 
deſcending in the form of an * Mg. 

Neck, where they run, firſt, ſome ſpace betwixt ka, 

and then ofen into its Cavity. i Coun, 

They are compoſed of three Coats.—The firſt is 
Peritonæum; the ſecond is made of ſmall oblique 
Fibres ; and the third, which is very ſenſible, h 
ſmall Glands, which ſeparate a ſlimy Liquor 
againſt the Acrimony of the Urine. ; 

The neighbouring Parts furniſh them with Blood. Veſſeh. 
and they have Nerves from the Intercoſtals and the Vert ; 
of the Loins.— Their Cavity is ſometimes contracted in — 
or four places, eſpecially towards the Bladder. : 

Such as are ſubject to the Gravel, and given to excefſy 
drinking, bave them ſometimes ſo much dilated, that c 
may put the End of ones little Finger into them. ger 
STONE and GRAVEL, 

Their Obitruction cauſes a Suppreſſion of the Urine, Ses 
UrinE. 

Wy Word is form'd from the Greek Hy, meiere, to male 
ater, ; 
URETHRA, in Anatomy, call'd alſo Mearns Urinarins, 

a Tube or Canal arifing from the Neck of the Bladder, and 

continued to the Pudendum ; ſerving to dilcharge or carry 

See URINE, 

Some will have it to be only a Production of the Neck of 
the Bladder itſelf. ——Its length is very different in the tuo 
Sexes.— In Man it terminates in the Extremity of the Gans, 
and is ordinarily a Foot long. In Woman, tis but tuo 
Fingers breadth long, and terminates in the Vulva; but it 
is much wider, and more eaſily dilated here than in the o 
ther Sex. | | 

Mr. Cowper gives us an Inſtance of a Woman, wherein 
the Hymen was ſo firm and impervious, that her Husband 
finding no Paſſage thro' it, had open'd himſelf another th 
the Urethra. See HyMen. „ 

The Urethra is compoſed of two Membranes, and a littk 


r Medicines of a hot 


and ſmall Can 


and 


from the 
muſculat 
a8 ſeveral 
to defend it 


ſpongy Subſtance like that of the Corpora Cavernoſa, exce}! 


at the End which joins the Neck of the Bladder, where thc 


diſtance between the Membranes is ſmall, and fill'd up vit 


a thin and red glandulous Subſtance, whoſe excretory Dutb 
piercing the inner Membrane, pour into a Pipe a mucilagt 
nous Liquor which lines and lubricates its Cavity, and prevents 
the Salts of the Urine from galling it; as having 4 farther 
Office in the Male Sex, vis. the Emiſſion of the Seed, 
See PENIs, and SEED. 

URIGO, a burning with a Cauſtic or 
CAus ric, and CAurERx. 1 

URIM and Thummim, pr - &, d. d. Lights 
Perfections, the Name of a kind of Ornament belonging 
to the Habit of the High - Prieſt, in vertue whereof he gate 
oracular Anſwers to the People. See PRopHECY, Ee. * 

The High-Prieſts of the eas, we are told, _ 
God in the moſt important Affairs of their Common des 2 
and received Anſwers by the Tim and Thummim.— 
theſe were is diſputed among the Criticks: Some tele 0 
to be the twelve precious Stones in the Breaſt-Plate 0 : 
High- Prieſt, which ſhonelike a Flame of Fire. See PECTOR Al. 


Cautery. der 


: | itte 5 
Others will have them, the antient Teraghim, 5% hi 3 


human Figures carried by the Prieſt, hid in the Fo * 
Robe or Gown, and by which he anſwer'd the Quettion 
the eus. See TERAPHIA. — 
* Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was a like = 
in uſe 2 the Feyprians, whoſe principal Min! Nech 
Juſtice carried an Image of precious Stones about his 
which was call'd Truth. 


i 
URINAL, in Medicine, a Veſſel fit to receive #99." 


Urines ; and uſed accordingly, for the convenient) 


Tis 


Perſons. 


- +119 of Glaſs, arid cooked; ahd ſothetimes fill d 
N. aſſwage the Pain of the Gravel. : 
view INARIA Fiſtula, is the ſame as Urethra; fo call d 
U its Office, to convey the Urine, Set UAETHꝝAI. 


NIN ART Paſſage. & See 3UnzrTHs A, 


nd URIN 

Mearus 
p UnnanY Bladder, £ See 3 BrAD DAV. 

Vaſies URINARIA. 6 
v RINE, a liquid Excrement, or Humour, ſeparated from 


in the Kidneys, convey'd thence into the Blad- 

— Bo ſchar 'd by the Urethra. Set ExcREMENT. 
he Line is ſecreted from the Arterial Blood in the Glands 

f the Kidneys; from which ariſe numerous little pellucid 
P es, and Veins, which receiving the ſecreted Urine, at 

& join into twelve Papille ; out of which the Urine 
"_ into a Cavity call'd the Pelvis, from whence it runs into 
yer Vreters of either fide, and thro' them into the Bladaer ; 
= fom that, at length, thro' the Urerhra, out of the Bo- 
dy. See K1DNEYS, TAPILLE, PzLvis, UAE TER, BLan- 
pxr, and URETARA. : | 
The Secretion of the Urine, then, is not perform'd by 
any Attraction, as ſome will have it; or by any Emulſion, 
as others; or any Fermentation, as others; or any Precipi- 
cation, as others : but by the Force of the Heart, and Ar- 
teries, whereby the Blood is driven thro' innumerable Turn- 
ings and Windings of the Veſſels ; attenuated by Reſiſtances, 
oppoſite Motions, violent Concuſſions, and various Mixtures, 
00 the more liquid and ſerous Part thereof, is forc'd thro' 
Canals ſmaller than the Blood-Veſlels, and ſo collected and 
diſcharg d. See SECRETION. 

The Word Urine is form'd from the Greek Sc, which 
6pnifies the ſame thing. 

'Tis more than probable, that the Blood of the Emulgent 
Artery, convey'd thro' all the little Branches that ſpread 
thro! the exterior Membranes of the Veſiculæ whereof the 
Kidneys are compos d, being by this means exceedingly di- 
vided, and as it were attenuated, enters the Veſiculæ them- 
ſelves, and gives them their red Colour ; that it is there 
filtrated, and the ſerous or 2rin0us Parts ſecreted ; and that 
this Filtration is promoted by the alternate Contractions and 
Dilatations of the fleſhy Fibres that incloſe the little Veſicles ; 
and that after the Filtrations, the Parts that remain Blood 
are reſum'd by the Capillary Branches of the Veins ; the 
reſt entering the excretory Ducts of the Yeſicule, which 
are the firſt Receptacle of the Urine. Hiſt, Acad. de 
Sciences, An. 1705. 

Monſieur Morin, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
marks out a new Rout or Courſe for the Urine.—The ordi- 
nary one, which is the Paſſage of any Liquor we drink 
thro' the Stomach, into the Inteſtines, thence into the Lac- 
teals, thence into the Receptacle of the Chyle, thence into 
the Subclavian Vein, thence into the Cava, thence into the 
right Ventricle of the Heart, thence into the Lungs, and 
thence into the left Ventricle of the Heart; thence into the 
Aorta, thence into the Emulgent Artery, thence into the 
 Kidneys, thence into the Ureters, and at laſt into the Blad- 
der; ſeems too long and circuitous; conſidering how readily 
Mineral Waters paſs, and what a ſpeedy effect Aſparagus 
is found to have.—Beſides, that on this Principle, the Li- 
quors we drink mixing with ſo many other Liquors in their 
way, ſhould be greatly alter'd thereby; whereas we fre- 
quenly find a Tincture of Caſſia, render'd by Urine almoſt 
as black as when firſt taken: and the like is obſerv'd of di- 
vers other Liquors, 

M. Morin, therefore, maintains, that a good part of the 
Liquor we drink, oozes thro' the Membranes of the Sto- 
mach, and falls into the Pelvis ; where it enters the Blad- 
der thro the Pores thereof, without getting into the Inteſ- 
tines, which are lined with too thick and viſcid a Humour 
to allow it Ingreſs. 

This Syſtem is confirm'd hence, That both the Stomach 
and Bladder, even of a dead Animal, are found eaſily per- 
meable to Water. | 

Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the Contents 
of the Abdomen be taken out of an animal Body, after 
it is juſt open'd ; and the Stomach be fill'd with warm Wa- 
tr, while the Parts are yet reaking ; the Liquor will paſs 
into the Bladder, which will viſibly receive it, and be fill'd 
in proportion as the Stomach empties. 

The ſame Author adds, that if a Ligature be made up- 
on the Ureters, while the Animal is yet living, and the 
Blood continues to circulatez tho this muſt cut off all Com- 
munication from the Kidneys to the Bladder ; yet any Li- 
eg which the Stomach is fill'd will paſs into the 

er. 
From the whole, tho ſome of our beſt Anatomiſts hold 
that a Circulation of the whole Maſs of Blood is effected in 
ve Minutes, and others in two ; which might account for 
the quick Paſſage of the Urine ; tis hard to conceive, but 
= +4 Fg it muſt go immediately from the Stomach into 
er, 


he general Deſign of Nature in this new Urinary Drain, 


„ 


UR. 


is ſuppoſed to be to prevent ary Kidden Plethöfa, Gr imine: 


derate Diſtenſion of the Veſſe upon drinking. 9 

As a neceſſary Conſequence of this Syſtem, the Authot 
eſtabliſhes two kinds of Urines ; the one filttated imtnedi- 
ately out of the Stomach into the Bladdet ; the other tnak- 
ing the long Courſe of the Circulation. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſuffions, we have an Inſtance 

given us, by Mr. Joung, of a Boy fix Years old, that piſs'd 
off almoit all his Urine by his Navel. 
In the ſame Tranſafions, Dr. Richardſon gives an Ac- 
count of a Boy at North Bierly in Torkſbire, who liv'd to 
ſeventeen Years of Age without ever making Water; yer 
was in perfect Health. —He had conſtantly a Diarrhæa on 
him, but without much uneaſineſs. The Obſtruction, that 
Author obſerves, niuſt have been in his Kidneys ; for he 
had never any Inclination to make Water. 

Urines are of;varivus Kinds and Properties. —A fter drink- 
ing plentifully of any rn Fluid, the Urins is crude, in- 
ſipid, void of Smell, and eaſily retain'd. That yielded by 
Chyle well concocted, is ſharper; more ſaline, leſs copious, 
ſomewhat fetid, and more ſtimulating. That from Chyle 
already converted into Serum, is redder, ſharper, ſalter, 
and more fetid and ſtimulating, —And that ſecern'd after. 
long Abſtinence, from Humours well concocted and wore off 
the ſolid Parts, is the leaſt copious, ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, red- 
deſt, moſt fetid, almoſt putrify'd, and of all others the hard- 
eſt to retain, 

The Urine, therefore, contains the watery Part of the 
Blood, its ſharpeſt, ſubtileſt, and moſt volatile Salt, and 
that neareſt to the alkaline Kind; its ſharpeſt, ſmalleſt, and 
moſt volatile Oil; and that neareſt to Putrefaction; and its 
ſmalleſt moſt volatile Earth. See Broop, 

The Sal Armoniac of the Antients was prepar'd ftom Ca- 
mels Urine, See ARMONIAC, | 


And the Phoſphorus, in uſe among us; from human Urine; 


See PnoseHor us. 5 

Salt-petre is likewiſe prepar'd from the Urine; and other 

Excrements of Animals. See SALT-PRTRk. n 
The Indians ſcarce uſe any other Medicine but Cows/ 

Urine.—The Spaniards make great uſe of Urine to clean 

their Teeth withal : So did the Celtiberians of old. | 
Urine is alſo uſed in Dying, to ferment and warm the 

Woad.—Old Urine, tinges Silver with a fine gold Colour. 


The Diſorders in the Urine are various. See STRANGU- 


RY, RETENTION, DIABETES, STONE, NUBECULA, &c. 

URINE, in Medicine. The Urine affords one of the 

rincipal Criterions, or Signs whereby Phyſicians judge of the 
tate of the _— — the Courſe of the Diſcaſe. See 
Sion, SYMPTOM, DISEASE, Oc. 

In caſting, or examining Urine, the Things to be conſi- 
der'd, are, its Quantity, Colour, Smell, Taſte, Fluidity, and 
the Matters ſwimming therein, | 

An abundance of Urine, indicates a Looſeneſs of the Re- 
nal Pipes; a Diminution of Perſpiration; Sweat; Saliva ; an 
— Mixture of the Blood, whereby the watery Parts 
ſeparate eaſily from the reſt; a nervous Indiſpoſition; à co- 

ious drinking of ſome aqueous Liqiud, or ſome Diuretic ta- 

en. Such Urine preſages a Thickneſs of what is left behind, 
and its Acrimony; Thirſt, Anxiety, Obſtructions, and their 
Effects, a dry, thirſty, hot Conſumption. 

A contrary State of the Vine indicates the Contraries; 
and preſages future Repletions, Heavineſs, Drouſineſs, Con- 
vulſive Tremors, Oc. | 

A thin, limpid, ＋ colourleſs, taſtleſt Urine, denotes 
a great Conſtriction of the Renal Veſſels, and at the ſame 
time, a briſk Agitation of the Humours ; a ſtrong Cohefion 
of the Oil, Salt, and Earth in the Blood it ſelf, and an im- 
perfect Mixture of the aqueous Parts therewith ; ſome grie- 
vous Indiſpoſition of the Mind, a hyſteric or Il 
Fit; a Debility of the Yiſcera ; Crudity, Pituita, Obſtruc- 
tions of the Veſſels; and, in acute Diſeaſes, a want of a 
Coction and Crifis—Such Urine portends much the ſame as 
a too copious Urine ; and in acute inflammatory Diſeaſes, a 
bad Condition of the Viſcera, Deliria, Phrenſies, Convul- 
fions, Death. | 

Ruday Urine, without any Sediment, in acute Diſeaſes, 
indicates a violent Motion and Attrition among the Parts 
that conſtitute the Humours, and between the Veſſels and 
the Humours ; a cloſe intimate Mixture of the Oil, Salt, 
Earth and Water in the Humours : and hence a pteat Cru- 
dity of the Diſeaſe, and its long Duration, and great Danger. 
Such Urine preſages gangrenous Deſtructions of the fineſt 
Veſſels; chiefly thoſe of the Brain and Cerebel, and thence 
Death: a difficult Cotftion ; a ſlow, doubtful Crifis : And 
all theſe the worſe, as the Urine is redder, and freer of 
Sediment. If there be a heavy copious Sediment, it ſhews 
a ſtrong antecedent Attrition; looſe Veſſels ; ſharp, ſaline, 
colliquated Blood, unfit for Nutrition; intermitting Fevers, 
and Scurvy. | 

The Preſages are; the Dutableneſs of the Diſeaſe, wear- 
ing of the Veſſels, Weakneſs, colliquative Sweats, Saliva; 
&c. Atrophy, and Dropſy.—lf the Sediment in ſuch Urine 

be 
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URN 


be branny, ſcaly, filmy, Oc. it preſages the like, only * 
\ A yellow Urine, with a Sediment, as before, denotes a 
aundice, and the Symptoms thereof in the Cutis, Stools, 
Hypochandriums, Qc. 8 A " 
1 green Urine, with a thick Sediment, denotes an atra- 
bilary Temperature, and that the Matter thereof is reſolved, 
and how excreted : e Anxieties about the Pre- 
cordia, Perturbations of Stool, Iliac and Colic Pains. 
Black Urine, denotes the ſame with green, only in a 
greater and worſe degree. 4 
Blood, Pus, Caruncles, Filaments, Hairs, Anguillæ, 
Grume, Sand, Parts of Stone, and a Mucus at the bottom 
of the Urine, denote ſome Diſorder in the Kidneys, Ureters; 
Bladder, Teſticles, Seminal Veſicles, Proſtare, and Urethra. 
Fatty Urine, generally breeds ſmall! Sands, adhering to 
ſome viſcid Matter, and thus produces a ſort of oily Mem- 
brane, or Pellicle, which detiotes an abundance of Earth, and 
a heavy Salt in the Blood, and preſages the Scurvy, Stone, &c. 
A Fatid Urine, denotes the Salts and Oils to be attenua- 
ted, diffoly'd, and almoſt putrify d; whence very gteat dan- 
ger, both in chronic and acute Diſeaſes, 
Urine which when ſhook, retains its Froth lbng, detiotes 
a Tenacity of the Mixture, and thence a difficulty of Cri- 
ſis ; and pulmonick Diſeaſes, or Catarrhs in the Head, 
But the Urine is chiefly conſulted. in acute Fevers, where 
'tis a very ſure Sign : For, 1%, Urine with a white, light, 
equable, turbinated, inodorous Sediment, thro' the whole 
Courſe of the Diſeaſe to the Criſis, is a very good Preſage. 
2, Copious, white, ſtrangurious Urine, with much white 
Sediment, emitted, at the Time of the Criſis, cures and 
takes away Abſceſſes, 30, A thin, ruddy Urine, that does 
not ſubſide ; a white, thin, watery Urine ; a thin, equable, 
yellow Urine ; a turbid Urine that does not ſubſide, denotes, 
in very acute Diſeaſes, a great Crudity, a difficult Criſis, and 


a durable dangerous Diſeaſe, _. 
Uaixx, in Agriculture, is of excellent Uſe as a Manure. 


See MANURxR. 

The knowing in Agriculture and Gardening, prefer Urine 
for Land, Trees, Cc. before Dung; as penetrating better 
to the Roots; and removing divers Infirmities of Plants. 

The Decay of the antient Kenri/þ aþ chem is a thing' 
much complain'd of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they wil 
be quite loſt, unleſs ſome Perſons ſet themſelves to the an- 
tient way of Culture; which, as all antient Graziers and 
Gardeners know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-eaten, 
canker'd, and unſound Trees, two or three times in the 
Month of March, with the Urine of Oxen, c. gather'd 
in earthen Veſſels, plac'd under the Planks of the Stalls 


wherein they were fatted. 


In Holland, and in divers other Parts, they preſerve the 
Urine of their Beaſts, Sc. with as much Care as their Dung. 

Mr. Hartlib, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Mortimer, &c, make a 
common Complaint, that ſo great an Improver of Land, and 
ſo remarkable a Strengthner of Manure, ſhould be ſo much 
dilregarded among us. 

URINOUS Salts, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Alcali Salts, or Alkalies. See ALKAL1, 

There are two Kinds of Urinous Salts, the one ivd; the 
other volatile. The fix'd prevail in Plants, and the vola- 
tile in Animals. See SALT. 

They are called Urinozs, in reſpect of their Taſte and 
Smell, which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of Urine. 

URN, Usna, a kind of Vaſe, of a roundiſh form, but 
biggett in the middle, like the common Pitchers ; now ſel- 
dom uſed, but as Ornaments over Chimney-pieces, in 
Buffets, Sc. or by way of Acroters, a-top of Buildings, Fu- 
neral Monuments, Sc. See Vasx, and AckorER. 

The great uſe of Uras among the Antients, was to pre- 
ſerve the Aſhes of the Dead, after they were burnt : For 
which Reaſon they were call'd Cineraria, and Urne Cine- 
rarie ; and were placed ſometimes under the Tomb-ſtone, 
whereon the Epitaph was cut ; and ſometimes preſerved in 
Vaults.in their own Houſes. See SEexvLcurE, Toms, and 
FUNERAL. 

Urns were alſo uſed at their Sacrifices, to put liquid things 
in. See SACRIFICE. | 

They were alſo of uſe in the Sortes Preneſtine, or Caſt- 
ing of Lots. See SoRTEs. | 

At Rome, too, the Cuſtom was to abſolve or condemn 
the Accuſed, by the Suffrages, or Calculi, which the Judges 
caſt into the Zudicarory Urn. See AB80LUTION, E9c. 

Virgil repreſents Minos the Judge of Hell, ſhaking the 
Urn, to decide the Lots of Mankind Quæſitor Minos ur- 
nam movet. 

The Urn is ſtill the attribute of Rivers, which are paint- 
ed leaning on Urns, repreſenting their Sources by the Wa- 
ter flowing therefrom. We find them repreſented in the 


ſame manner on antique Medals, and Relievo's. See Ri- 
VER, and ATTRIBUTE. 

Urn, Uana, was allo a Roman Meaſure, for liquid 
Things ; containing about three Gallons and a half of our 


Meaſure. 


See MEAs ux. 
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Stars in the Conſtellation Uns A Major 


Names and Situations of the Stars, 


Inform. between Perſeus and ed I 


Head of the great Bear 


A Star of Urſa Minor in Tycho 
5 


Of Urſa Minor 
Of Urſa Minor 
10 
Inform, between the Pole and Auriga 


Preced, the great Bear. 
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IO 41 11 
11 57 29 
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13 54 32 
16 38 38 


14 49 45 
14 58 14 
16 59 57 
I7 12 5 
16 20 4 


17 10 6 
19 12 3 
19 47 39 


21 13 55 
22 28 51 


22 47 57 
23 20 0 
22 54 41 
23 27 45 
23 33 43 


24 29 32 
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28 10 15 
28 9 27 
28 26 36 
28 40 56 


29 3 43 
29 11 © 
29 44 35 
29 51 © 


= "OO O wh rH 


29 59 35 


39-30 
$7.12 
35:59 


cx 1s 


7: 


31 17 
39 13 
28 17 
2 18 
50 22 


35 11 
8 
23 32 
34 35 
7 50 


30 23 
58 58 
31 29 
7 
19 26 


NN dd 
wi 5 
un 
VI 


* 
North. 
=. of 
31 34 4 
30 56 54 
30 33 50 
34 1 38 
43 2317 


32 23 17 
30 50 59 
37 23 1g 
35 53 15 
28 33 30 


30 35 42 
34 52 27 
34 15 39 
33 52 © 
40 44 23 


38 30 25 
38 1 8 
33 8 33 
32 39 56 
33 27 40 


35 29 38 
36 24 34 
$5 $1 2 
42 15 18 
35 28 5 


35 42 25 
45 52 52 
36 33 18 
38 4 30 
35 34 58 


38 20 59 
35 57 43 
33 3-3 
35 13 1 
3s 2 30 


34 50 33 
38 13 19 
38 12 16 


33 34 54 
36 15 26 


44 23 21 
45 43 33 
34 947 
36 21 17 
35 24 22 


22 9 27 
36 54 46 
37 57 49 
36 58 2 
36 17 15 


37 20 15 
26 58 23 
32 47 55 
26 53 54 
37 25 55 


31 17 
36 41 20 
40 48 30 


26 58 1 


26 9 99 
8 40 
4 56 31 
35 58 25 


39 21 - 


34 50 45] 
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and Situations of Faule. Latitude, Names and Situations of i Longitude| Latitude. 1 % | 
a the Stars. | North. the Stari. * F | North, | o 
„ | „ 1 
17 11 39138 38 24]5 6 In the preced, poſter. Knee 2 2 14614 il 
16 18 841 30 16 6 7 South, ba the ſeq. poſter, Knee ny 1% 17 = 440 ” p i 
18 13 48] 36 58 19]5 6 North. in the ſame Knee 2 20 15 9 93114 1 
ini and the fo 8 6-44 2 6 * $3 421 30 46 34 8 
een Gemms e tore - 5 27 28 20 | oF 
ip of the Noſe S 2840 12 47 [4 3 W 1 16 32]42 41 2 {| 
Les + 2 againſt the Eyes 17 19 321 44 33 14 5 K 29 21 41 : 7 — 5 "1 
| 18 0 47144 35 29] 6 15 44 57131 14 49 A 
Subſeq. of the ſame 18 29 23] 43 59 38 p | ny 0 36 32137 17 9 6 1 
N b 923 33 %% 43/6 h 
75 15 0 
| the Jaw 21 36 of 42 17 49] 5 20 1 48 27 11 6 f 
Againſt f 20 41 311 44 53 29 6 4 6 30 15 4 6 i} 
1 9 10 43 4/56 1 51]6 7 7 
Preced. of 2 in the Forehead 19 39 10] 47 54 43] 4 8 m 7 54 52027 6 16 6 | 
o 37 90 101.99 24 290..9-: Tous the Thigh 9 29 21 151.41 32 23]4 5 
80 | 160 
h. of the Informes under the? M o 58 20 23 41 534 5 23 14 2148 6 c2 
_ anterior Feet S 20 53 39] 47 28 38] 6 Bright Star in the Thigh; the South, 26 6 35 3 7 26 2 
uth. of the preced. Foot | 29 37 3128 57 11] 3 of the following in Square 23 43 541 49 34 3716 7 
Poſterior in the Forehead 20 58 41] 47 48 5 5 mW 1 51 41]41 10 2216 7 
preced in the Triangle of the Neck 23 15 30] 44 33 34 * 5 44 25138 58 35 5 
85 | 165 4 | | 
cond of the Informes K 3 12 10/20 gt 27] 5 25 35 64 e+-*'6 F 
3 preced. Knee S 28 47 53133 25 5514 5 | | 4 oO 5 37 3 46 8 5 
South, in the Triangle of the Neck 24 57 27 42 47 588 5 In the Root of the Tail; North. of K 26 40 40 51 39 363 1 
27 39 29 38 85 455 6 Square of the following mM 52 241 38 34 36] 6 
K 2 57 59] 25 49 2005 6 In the South. Hip 4 51 53145 37 3405 6 | 
90 170 1 35 4. 
That over the preced. Knee S 28 58 12136 4 34] 5 9 26 34 2852 41 3616 7 1 
Nor. of the brighter among 5 Informes M 6 13 220 4 22] 4 FR m 10 28 30 40 35 50 6 1 
South, of the ſame 7 31 117 55 5803 4 North. in the Hip 3 29 14/48 648); 4 1 
| o 34 53] 36 36 21]6 7 K 23 27 2552 13 307 9 
S 20 4 2|53 16 39] 7 me 13 13 3537 46 of 5 7 
95 | | 175 | ] 's 
In Extrem. of the Ear 22 © 3851 13 214 5 K 29 59 48|51 38 3216 7 4 
Poſter, in the Triangle of the Neck 26 29 545 7 194, 3 27 30 45 53 53 12] 6 4 
K o 26 1638 26 25] 6 wo | m 4 40 31148 40 22| 6 *% 
h 4 51 1628 58 26] 6 That prec. the Inform. under the Tail 13 26 26 40 33 13]4 5 7 
In the 2d anterior Knee 3 0 3034 56 3013 4 . 14 45 13] 40 37 42] 7 F] 
100 | 180 | i 
A leſs over this 3 61635 20 16]4 8 N 23 53 3157 57 46] 6 y 
. S 20 54 453 39 16] 6 m 17 12 430 51 39 6 1 
Laſt of 3 Informes under the ante - J N 9 27 5720 42 324, 5 $ 18 30 28861 341] 6 b 
tior Feet 10 1 3720 17 29] 6 n me 19 27 1838 51 12] 6 5 
| 8 48 39] 24 40 © 6 iſt of the Thi 4 31 25] 54 20 161 2 ; 
10 | 185 | | 
oY S 28 8 57] 46 25 715 Bright Star under the Tail Inſormis 20 14 221 40 7 5312 3 4 
KN 9 44 48] 24 24 410 7 N21 43 1e 5251] 6 b 
S 28 38 28046 935] 5 5 . m 25 45 101 23 57 204 5 | 
a K 2 21 49 40 39 18] 6 That following the 1ſt of the Tail 5 16 3]55 141905 5 
North. of 2 in the Breaſt 1 56 55| 42 39 114 3 | 24 1 5138 54 37] 6 
110 | 190 
South, of the ſame 5 © 20] 38 14 10| 4 g 23 7 841 39 50 7 1 
7 52 113437 76 Inform. prec. Bootes between the Tail 23 4 4141 51 18] 7 
4 41 45 41 11 33] 6 ofthe Bear, and Coma Berenices 23 13 271 41 40 111 6 
12 18 14| 26 43 1605 6 | 21 42 23] 43 40 317 
16 42 3518 32 335 6 22 54 2843 27 295 6 3 
| 115 | 195 
Preced. of Informes under the p 16 40 122 414445 22 48 -7 14 22 | 
4 Far dan t 4 3 49 27 46 5 iſt of the 2 preceding the laſt 21 423 IT 1 12 28 G 
North, in the preced. poſter. Foot 15 13 22129 52 274 3 the Tail Is 54 815147 4] 5 x 
I 53 1050 NI 42] 5 24 23 21 | 44 6 331 6 7 
South. and poſter, in the ſame Foot & 16 54 228 57 40]4 3 Middle of ; bright ones in the Tail 11 18 59] 56 23 14] 2 : 


I20 200 


2 34 4558 35 12] 6 That reſting, as it were, on the former 11 29 36 56 33 28 
2d of the Informes under the poſt. Feet ar 1 214832 13 $015 4 5 22 51 60 22 20 
4 5 


5 ; 
3d and North. of the ſame 20 13 I6|25 3 44 That preced, the laſt of the Tail 20 O 55 52 52 3 ; i 
10 16 5142 30 35] 5 12 48 © 67 41 "$4 7 % 
10 13 49] 43 45 37| 6 Prec. in A over the laſt of the Tail 16 53 2856 26 27] 6 5 
125 205 ; 
| 19 33 5228 5147] 5 North, in the ſame Triangle 14 55 49]57 51 10f 6 : 
1 4 5 57151 23 4515 6 a 138 22 45 17 23 7 : 
Prec. in theBaſe of anOxygonous A 24 31 3721 36 55[4 3 47 34/45 23 49] 6 
of Informes,under the Bear's Feet 11 31 51144 28 41] 6 6 58 9139 6 27 | 6 
5 21 $8434 49 141 $ mp 16 25 24 58 14 26] 6 
130 | 210 | 
12 5 544 23 38] 6 Laſt of the Tail 22 34 2454 24 ol 2 
11 49 4244 49 126 | = 5 20 16] 42 31 4] 7 
Subſeq. in the Baſe of the @xygon 26 35 38]21 3 23] 4 Informes towards Bootes's Belt 5 25 42] 42 25 12 ? 
11 5 1446 48 33] 6 | : 5 43 42] 42 18 3] 6 
13 11 35] 44 29 4] 6 Laſt of the Triangle over the Tail np 18 51 20 58 — 5 
135 215 


15-1 41142 57 5805 6 


In the Apex of theOxygonousTria 26 31 4924 56 4| 4 . d a 8 
In the preced. oF 8 Uns Minor, the little Bear, call'd allo Charles's Wain, 
88 — — 5 - _ ” 56 5 and by the Greeks, Qnoſura; by its neighbourhood to the 
27 23 3o| 24 29 35] 6 North Pole, gives the Denomination &., Bear, thereto. 
6 
2 


140 See Pol k, Arctic, Sc. 


Prolemy and Tycho make it to confiſt of 8 Stars 3 but 
Mr. Flamſtead of 14: The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 


: 24 46 14] 31 3 16 
South in U of preced, or in the Side 15 4 1245 6 16 


25 39 15130 45116 5 | whereof, as laid down in the Britannic Cars 
North, of preced. in the Back to 49 58] 49 40 5 : on he not, logue, 
20 53 23 


29 31 30 


=; a] ; 
Stars 


Wingo 


Stars inthe Conſtellation Uns 4 Minor. 
| [Fe Te 2 Longitude | Latitude 
Names and Situations of the Stars. & FR orthz 5 
f 
A ſmall one contiguous to the Polar I 23 26 4066 o8 04] 7 
That over the Polar 17 os 3265 16 00| 6 
The laſt of the Tail; the Pole - Star 22 14 41166 O4 11] 2 
Præced. of two before the Shoulder gg 28 26 51070 18 17] $ 
Subſeq. and more South | 04 oo 0971 25 04] 5 
3 
Bright one in Shoulder, præced. of II os 54 4072 58 10] 2 
In the Breaſt, the moſt Souih of the I 17 11 5675 13 15] 3 
Præced. of two in the Loins 25 45 4574 41 52] & 
Subſeq. of the ſame, North of the II 23 oz 10[75 05 45] 4 5 
Præced. of two in the Side 26 27 42|77 24 10] 5 6 
10 : 
Brighter in the Side, ſubſeq. of the II 25 56 25177 49 28] 45 
In the Root of the Tail 04 45 05173 53 36} 4 
Laſt but one of the Tail I 36 50 3969 54 37] 4 
Another follow. this, nearer the Pole 26 45 1 85 31 27 7 
14 PE 3 


URSULINES, an Order of Nuns, which obſerve the Rule 
of St. Auguſtin; and are chiefly noted for taking on them the 
Education and Inſtruction of young Maids, See Ox RR, and 
RxxIOIOous. | 
They take their Name from their Inſtitutreſs St. Urſula 3 

and are cloth'd in White and Black. | 

The Urſulines have ſpread exceedingly in France, &c. 
within theſe few Years —— Few Maids but are put out to 
School to them. . 

USAGE, in Law. 8 PRESscRIPTION. 

Us Aok, in 88 de LANGUAGE. 

USANCE, in Commerce, in [talian, Uſo, is a determi- 
nate time for the Payment of Bills of Exchange, reckon'd 
either from the Day of the Bills being accepted, or from 
the Day of their date; and thus call's, becauſe regulated 
by the Uſage and Cuſtom of the Places whereon they are 
drawn. See BILL, and Excnance. 

Bills of Exchange are drawn at one or more Uſances, ei- 
ther from fight or from date.—The [talians ſay Uſo doppio, 
for double Uſance, or two Uſances. 

This Term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
Countries. — In France, Uſance is fix'd at thirty Days —At 
London, Uſance is a Calendar Month; and double Uſunce, 
two Months.—In Spain, Uſance is two Months —At Venice, 
Genoa, and Leghorn, three Months. 3 

At Hamburgh, Uſance of Bills drawn from England, 
France, and Venice, is two Months after date. From Ant- 
wwerp and Nurenberg, fifteen Days after fight. 

At Venice, Uſance of Bills drawn at Ferrara, Boulogne, 
Horence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five Days after fight — 
From Naples, Augsbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen Days 

after ſight. From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty 
Days after date. From Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Ham- 
burgh, two Months after date; and from London, three 
Months after date. 

At Milan, Uſance of Bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
Days after ſight.— From Rome, ten Days after fight. And 
from Venice, twenty Days after Date. | 

At Florence, Uſance of Bills drawn from Boulogne, is three 
Days after ſight.— From Romè ten Days after fight. From 
Venice and Naples, twenty Days after Date. 

At Rome, Uſance of Bills of Exchange drawn in Taly, 
was, originally, ten Days after fight ; but by an Abuſe this 
Term has been extended to fifteen. 

At Leghorn, Uſance of Bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
Days after fight : From Rome, ten Days: From Naples, 
three Weeks: From Venice, twenty Days after date: From 
London, three Weeks; and from Amſterdam, forty Days. 

At Amſterdam, Uſance of Bills drawn from England and 
France, is a Month after date: From Venice, Madrid, Ca- 
Aix, and Sevil, two Months. Oh 

At Genoa, Uſunce of Bills from Milan, Florence, Leghorn, 
and Lucca, is eight Days after fight : From Venice, Rome, 
and Boulogne, fifteen Days: From Naples, twenty two Days: 
From Sicily a Month after fight, or two Months after date: 
From Sardinia, a Month after fight : From Antwerp, Am- 
ſterdam, and other Places in the Low Countries, three 
Months after date. 

USE, in Law, the Profit of Lands and Tenements. 

A Deed conſiſts of two principal Parts ——The Premiſes, 


- which includes all that comes before the Habendum, or 


Limitation of the Eſtate; and the Conſequent, which is the 

Habendum itſelf ; wherein are two Limitations ——The one 

of the Eſtate, or . the Party ſhall receive by the 
"Deed. The other of the Ve, expreſſing to, or for what 
De and Benefit he ſhall have the ” wa See DERRD. 

The Uſes were invented upon the Stat. of Meſtminſ. 
uia Emptores terrarum ; before which Statute, no 
uch Uſes were known. And becauſe, in courſe of time, 

- many Deceits were invented by ſettling the Poſſeſſion in 
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Holy Land. 


Use 


one Man, and the Uſe in anoth „it 
Hen. VIII. That the Uh and Poo, ed, 4m 2) 


always ſtand united: , | andy ſhoulg 
Us x, and Cuſtom, in the antient Law. 0 
dinary Method of acting or proceeding hk by the ox. 
by length of Time has obtain'd the force ex © Which 
CusToM, PaxtscRi1PT1ON, Law, &c, of Lay, Ser 
USER. de Action, in Law; is the purſuing, or bine; 
Action. See Action, and Proszcyrion. 85 cr ringing 
USES and Cuſtoms of the Sea are certain M IN 
Rules, or Uſages, which make the Baſe bt C Axis, 


the Maritime Juriſprudence; by which the Pon Nh of 


vi ation, and Commerce of the 1 Na. 
aer ComMEkcs, c. dea, are Fegulared, dee Na 
Theſe Uſes and Cuſtoms co 1 
lations: 4 TRY? nfiſt in three kinds of Negu. 
The firſt, call'd Laus or Judgment o 
by order of Queen — Dutcheſs of cp, ne TH 
return from the Holy War; and that chiefly from Mer wn 
which ſhe had gather'd in the Levant, where C = 
was at that time in a very flouriſhing Condition . 
She call d them Rolls of Oleron, by reaſon ſhe th 
fided in an Iſland of that Name in the Bay of dow en re. 
They were much augmented about the Year "oy + 3 
Son Richard, King or England, on his return from £ 


The ſecond Regulations were made by th | 
Visbuy, a City in the Ifland of Gotbland a . n 
tiently much famed for Commerce, moſt of the Naim 
bor oh. having their Quarters, Magazines, and Shox 

Theſe were compiled in the Teuionic Langua 
the Rule in the . Countries. Their Date — 
pear; but 'tis probable they were made ſince the Year 1285 
that the City of Y7sbuy was deſtroy'd the fiſt time, af 
wards reſtored by Magnus, King of Sweden. as 

The third Regulations were made at Lubeck, about the 
Year 1597, by the Deputies of the Hans Towns. See Hay, 

USHER, Oſtearius, from the French, Hui ſſier; ſignif 
an Officer, or Servant, who has the Care and Direction gf 
the Door of a Court, Hall, Chamber, or the like. 

In the ny, Houſhold there are four Gentlemen. IIſben 
of the Privy. Chamber, appointed to attend the Door, gin 
Entrance, Oc. to Perſons that have admittance thither— 
Four Gentlemen. Lſhers, Waiters ; and an Aſſiſtant Gent: 
man. LIſber.— Eight Gentlemen-Ujhers, Quarter-Waiter i 
Ordinary. See CHAMBER. 

In the French Court there are two Uſhers of the Ant. 
Chamber, or Hall where the King dines in publick.—They 
wait Sword by fide, all the Year, and open the Door to ſuch 
as are to come in. There are above ſixteen Uſher; df 
the Chamber, two of the Cabinet, and one of the Oder 
the Holy Ghoſt. | 

The Uſhers of the Inquiſition in Spain and Portugal. at 
Perſons of the prime Quality, who think themſelves high 
honour'd by only looking to the Doors of the ſacred Tris 
nal. See InQvis1T10N. | 

Usnzx is alſo uſed for an Officer in the Exchequer; d 
which ſort three or four do attend the chief Officers and Br 
rons, at the Court at Weſtminſter, and Juries, Sheriff, and 
other Accomptants; at the pleaſure of the Court, See Ex 
CHEQUER. 

UsnzR of the Black-Rod, is an Officer conſtituted by the 
Founder of the Order of the Garter. See GARTER. 

In a Chapter held at Vhite- hall, 13 Car. II. it was d. 
dain'd, that it ſhould be fix d to one of the Gentlenel. 
Uſhers, daily Waters at Court; the eldeſt of which alwa) 
bop the Place; and is call'd Gentleman-Uſher, and Bluk 

04. | 7 
In relation to the Order of the Garter, he is appointed 
to carry the Rod at the Feaſt of St. George, and other de 
lemnities , which he makes uſe of as an Authority to attic 
Delinquents, who have offended againſt the Statutes ot 
Order, which he frequently doth by touching them _ 
with. He wears a GoldBadge, embelliſhed with le 
Enfigns of the Order. He has an Houſe in Win 
Caſtle, and other Privileges. See Br.ack-Rod. u 

USNEA, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of Plant of the 0 
Kind, growing on the Oak, Cedar, and divers other recs 
See Moss. n 

UsNxa Humana, is a ſmall greeniſh Moſs, growing oi. 
man Skulls, that have lain a long time expoſed tot * 5 

Tis very aſtringent, and held proper to ſtop Hem 220 
It is alſo an Ingredient in the Weapon- Salve 0 
racelſus, and Crollius. 3 

USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong, rich, compound Li - 
chiefly taken by way of Dram; its Baſis being Brac) 
reQified Spirit of Wine. un 

The Proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the lager 
merous. We ſhall give one much commended for 


as a Specimen. 


To 


8 22 hated »- 


USU 
To two Gallons of 7 pg, * he Spirits, * a Pound of 


% Liquorice, half a Pound of Raiſins of the Sun, 
gpaniſh — of Currants; three of Dates ſliced; Tops of 


3 me, Balm, Savory, and Mint, and Tops or Flowers of 
Roſemary, of each two Ounces ; Cinnamon and Mace, 


bruiſed, Nutmegs, Anis Seeds and Coriander Seeds, bruiſed 
kewiſe, of eac four Ounces; Citron, or Lemon and 
Ji ange Peel, ſcraped, of each an Ounce. 

Al theſe to be left to infuſe 48 Hours in a warm place, 
ofien ſhaking them together : Then ſet them in a cool 
lace, for a Week; after which the clear Liquor is to be de- 
canted off, and to it an equal Quantity of neat white Port- 
Wine, and a Gallon of Canary are to be added—The whole 
to be ſweetned with a proper Quantity of double refined Sugar. 

USTION, in Pharmacy, the preparing of certain Sub- 
gances by burning them. See Burnin, 

The Antients made uſe of the Uſtion of Horns, Nails, 
Feathers, and other Parts of Animals, for divers Remedies : 
And the Moderns {till uſe Z#s Uſtum, which is burnt Cop- 

t, or Copper that has undergone the Uſtion, with Sul- 
phur. See Ks UsTumM. 

The Uſtion of Minerals, is a more imperfe& kind of 
Calcination. See CALCINA TION, 

he Word is form'd from the Latin rere, to burn. 

USUCAPTION, Usvcarer1o, in the Civil Law, is an Ac- 
quiſition of the Property of a Thing by a Poſſeflion and En- 
joyment thereof for a certain rerm of Years preſcribed by 
Law. Sec POSSESSION. 

Some make a Difference between Preſcription and Uſu- 
caption, maintaining that the latter is only uſed with regard 
to Moveables, and the former with regard to Immoveables. 
But there is no eſſential Difference between 'em, and ac- 
cordingly, Preſcription and Uſucaption, are generally held 
Synonyma's. See PRESCRIPTION. 

USUFRUTT, Usuvs-FRVcrus, in the Civil Law, the En- 
joyment or Poſſeſſion of any Effect; or the right of receiving 
the Fruits and Profits of an Inheritance, or other Thing, 
without a Faculty of alienating or damaging the Property 
thereof. See Poss Ess TON, &c. 


Wen the Uſufrufuary dies, the Uſufruit returns to the 


Proprietor. 

The Dowry or Jointure of a Widow is only an Uſufruttu. 
ary due, that is, ſhe only enjoys the Uſufruiz thereof, and 
cannot diſpoſe of the Principal. See Dowzs. 

All mutual Preſents between Man and Wife, only import 
the Uſahfruit of the Goods of the firſt that dies, to the Pr - 


| fit of the Survivor, 


The Incumbents of Benefices are only Dyufructuary. 


See BENEFIC k. 


An Uſyfruft nary has full Right over the Coppice ; but 
can't fell Timber-Trees. 
. USURER, a Perſon charged with a Habit or Act of 


| Cſury. See Usvar. 


The Laws of our antient Savon and Norman Kings, are 
very ſevere upon Uſirers, or Letters-out of Money upon In- 
tereſt, ——-Uſurarios quoque defendit Rex Edvardus (Con- 


feſſor,) ne remaneret aliquis in toto regno ſuo; & fi quis 
ine comvictus eſſet, quod fenus exigerat, omni ſubſtantia 
= propria careret & poſtea pro exlege habeatur, quoniam Uſura 
= radix omnium malorum. Leg. Edv. Confeſſ. cap. 3). 


They were indeed allowed to diſpoſe of their Goods be- 


= fore Conviction, and whilſt they were living; but after their 


Death they were confiſcate, if it could be proved they lent 


Money to Je within a Year before their death. Matt. Paris. 
= If a Clergyman were an Vſ#rer, his Goods were not to 
be confiſcated ; but to be diftributed to pious Uſes. 


In thoſe Days Uſiury was thus defin'd : 


Eſt Uſura ſuos quiſquis tradit mihi nummos 
Spe lucri, fenus duplex Uſura vocatur. 


USURIOUS Contract, is any Bargain or Contract, where- 
by a Man is obliged to pay more Intereſt for Money than the 
Statute allows. See INTEREST and UsuRY. 

USURPATION, in Law, the Enjoyment of a thing for 
continuance of time, or receiving the Profits thereof. See 
Usv c apT1oN. 

USURY, Us on, in the general, is an Intereſt, Gain, or 
Profit which a Perſon makes of his Money or Effects, by 
lending the ſame ; or it is an Increaſe of the Principal, ex- 
acted for the Loan thereof; or the Price a Borrower gives 
for the Uſe of a Sum credited to him by the Lender; call'd 


| | do Ce and Inter eſt, and in ſome antient Statutes, ary Ex- 


change. See INTER EST, and EXCHANGE. 
e Word Uſury is uſually taken in an evil Senſe, vis. 
zor an unlawful Profit which a Perſon makes of his Money; 


ba | In which Senſe it is, that Uſury is forbidden by the Civil 
aud Eccleſiaſtical Law, and even by the Law of Nature: 


In this Senſe it alſo is, that it is held Uſury to lend Money 


aws, to exact Intereſt for Money without ſurrendering 


the Principal, and to ſtipulate Intereſt for Money which is 
not employ'd in Trade, nor brings any Profit tothe Perſon who 


q | Receives it : But as the Latin Word Uſura, at leaſt the Plural 
Y thereof Uſure, may be underſtood of a lawful Intereſt, we 
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UTE 


don't ſee why Uſury tnayn't be uſed in Engliſh, iti the ſaris 
harmleſs Senſe. 

By the antient Roman Law, People wete allow'd to lend 
out their Money at one per Cent, per Month; which was 
12 per Cent. per Annum. lf they received more, they in- 
curr'd the Note of Infamy, and the Overplus was charged 
on the Principal. 

This Rate of Uſury was allow'd of as low as the Time 
of Zuſtinian, who moderated it a little by the 26th Law 
in the Code e Uſuris. And not long after, the Canon 
Law forbid all fort of Uſury whatever. In compliance with 
which Prohibition, the cuſtomary Laws don't allow any In- 
tereſt to be exacted for Money lent on a ſimple Promiſe of 
Obligation; but only by Contract, and upon Alienating the 
Principal, which the Debtor is to reimburſe at Plealure: 
Which is a kind of .buying an annual Revenue. 

So that in Propriety, unlawful Uſury confilts in extorting 
4 5 qa Rate for one's Money, beyond what is preſcribed 

y Law. 

Du Moulin indeed makes Uſury, taken in the ill Senſe, 
to be a Profit exacted for a Loan made to a Perſon in want z 
intimating, Thar it is unlawful to extort Gain from the 
Aſſiſtance given to the Unhappy, or to convert an Office of 
Humanity into a mercenary one.—The Reaſon is, that 
Money is a barren and fruitleſs Thing in the Hands of a Per- 
ſon whom Neceſſity obliges to borrow ; and that being lent 
him to be ſpent, he can make no Advantage of it : Where- 
as the principal Pretext for requiring lawful Intereſt, is, that 
the Perſon who lends, may ſhare in the Profits thereof with 
the Perſon to whom it is lent. N 

Notwithſtanding, moſt of the antient Canoniſts inſiſt on 
a rigorous Obſervation of that Precept in Denteronomy, 


Non feneraberis fratri tuo, Thou ſhalt not lend Money to 


thy Brother, on Tſury: And plead that nothing be required 
further than the Principal, | 

However, in Life, we call nothing Vſ!ry but what exceeds 
the Bounds preſcribed by the Laws : So that when a Per- 
ſon does not alienate his Principal, or takes Intereſt beyond 
what is limited by Statute, theſe alone are Uſury. 

= the Stat. 12 Car. I. no Man is allow'd to take above 
fix Pounds for the Forbearance of one hundred Pounds for 
one Year, under certain Penalties therein enjoin'd, And 
by a later Stat. 1® Georgii, no Man muſt take above five 
Pounds for the like Occaſion. 

UT, a Latin Term fignifying, literally, as ; much uſed 
in the Stating of Ratios and Proportions. See RamTio, and 
PRoepoR TION. 

Sir J. Newton aſſigns its Uſe thus: If indeterminate 
Quantities of divers finds be compared together, and one 
of em be ſaid to be Ur, as, any other directly or inverſely 
the meaning is, that the firſt is increas'd or diminiſh'd in the 
ſameRatio as the latter. And if one of em be ſaid to be, nt, as, 
two or more others directly, or inverſely, the meaning is, that 
the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed in a Ratio compounded of 
the Ratios in which the others are increaſed or diminiſhed. 

Thus, if A be ſaid to be as B directly, and as C directly, 
and asD inverſely, the Meaning is 'tis increaſed or diminiſhed 


5 5 a . 
in the ſame Ratio with , i, that is, A and —, ate to each 


other in a given Ratio. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. 

Ur, in Muſic, the firſt of the muſical Votes. See Nor E. 

Ut, re, mi, fa; the Clef of G, re, ſol, ut; of C, ſol, ut, 
&c. 
This Note, with the reſt, were taken out of the Hymn 
of St. John Baptiſt. Ut queant laxis, &c. See Music. 

Ur fang thef, an antient Royalty, or Privilege, granted to 
the Lord of a Manor by the King, giving him a Power to 
puniſh a Thief dwelling, and committing Theft out of his 
Liberty; if he be taken within the Lord's Fee. -U fang 
thef dicitur extranens Latro veniens aliunde ae terra aliena, 
£9 . captus fuit in terra ipſius qui tales habet libertates. 
Bracton. | 

UTENSIL, a little domeſtic Moveable, belonging prin- 
cipally to the Kitchen. Such are Pots, Pans, Plates, Cc. 

Utenſil is particularly uſed in War for the Moveables 
which the Holſt is obliged to furniſh the Soldiers quarter'd 
with him; which are, a Bed with Bed-clothes, a Por and a 
Spoon.—— They are likewiſe to have a place at their Hoſt's 
Fire, and Candle. 

Utenſils ire ſometimes furniſh'd in Money, and ſometimes 
in Kind. The Word is form'd from the Latin Uren/ile, 
which fignifies the ſame thing. | 

UTERINE, UrTzzinvs, ſomething belonging to the 
Uterus, or Womb of Women. See UTERus. 

Thus Uterine Brothers or Siſters, are thoſe born of the 
ſame Mother, but different Fathers. See BRorER, Sc. 

Furor UrkRINus, in Medicine, is a kind of Madneſs, 
attended with laſcivious Speeches and Geſtures, and an in- 
vincible Inclination to Venery. 

The Furor Uterinus, is a Complication of hyſterical 
Symptoms, ariſing from a Turgeſcency or Inflation of the 
Uterine Veſſels, See HysTERic. 
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It is uſually ſuppoſed to conſiſt in ſome irregular Motion of 


the Spirits, occaſion'd by a hot, luſtful Temperament, the 
Converſation of debauch'd Perſons, or the reading of wan- 
ton Books, hot Foods, the Abundance and Acrimony of the 


ſerous Matter which moiſtens the Pudengum, Suppreſſion of 


the Menſes, large Doſes of Cantharides, Gc. 
It has been frequently found, that Maids that were held 
to be poſſeſs'd, were only ſeiz d with the Uterine Fury. 
Before the Paroxyſm, the Patient often appears filent and 


ſorrowful, with a Fluſhing in the Face, and a Reſpiration 


and Pulſe frequently intermitting, and ſuddenly varying. 
During the 8 they burſt ſometimes into Laughter, 
and then into a Fit of Tears, Sc. 

Bleeding, fætid Suffiments, and other hyſterical Medi- 
cines, are proper during the Fit. 

Men are ſubje& to the Difeaſe as well as Women; ſo that 
it might with more Proptiety be call'd, the Furor Venereus, 
or Venereal Fury. 

It had its Name Furor Uterinus, from an Opinion, that 
e from Vapours riſing from the Womb to the 

rain. 


UTERUS, in Anatomy, the Matrix or Womb of a Wo- 


man; or that Organ of Generation wherein the Buſineſs of 


Conception is perform'd, and wherein the Embryo or Fe 1s 
is lodg'd, fed, and grows, during the time of Geſtation, or 
till its Delivery. 
Marazix. 

Irs Office, &c. under GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GEs- 
TATION, FOETVUS, Sc. 

Vagina UTERI. See Vacina. 

UTILE, a Latin Term ſignifying profitable or uſeful ; 


| ſometimes uſed by Engliſh Authors in the ſame Senſe. 


The Urzle and the Dulce, Profit and Delight, are both to 
be aim'd at in Poetry ; bur it is diſputed which of them is 
to be aim'd at in the firſt place —Corneille ſays exprelly, 
Dans la Tragedie Putile nentre que ſous la forme du de- 
lectable. See PoE TR. 0 

In the Language of the Philoſophers, there is nothing 
tile but what is juſt and honeſt : Nihil bonum niſi honeſtum : 
nihil malum niſi turte. Cic. de Fin. lib. 2. 

UTLAGA TIO, in Law-Term, an Out-lawry. See Our- 
LAWRY, 

UTLAGATO capiendo, quando utlagatus in uno comi- 
tatu poſtea fugit in Alium, a Writ for the Ape a 

er. 


Man who is outlaw'd in one Country, and flies into anot 


See OurLAURx. 
UTLAGH, UTLacnvs. See OurLAw. 


UTLAND. See INLAND. 
UTLARY, or UrLA WRX. See OUTLAWRY. 


UTRUM. See Ass 1sE. 

UTTER, or Outer Barriſters, are ſuch Candidates as, 
in regard of their long Study and great Induſtry beſtow'd 
upon the Knowledge of the Common Law, are call'd out of 
their Contemplation to Practice, and in the View of the 
World to take upon em the Protection and Defence of Cli- 


ents. Sec BARRISTER. | 
In moſt other Countries they are call'd Licentiates. See 


LictnTIATE. | 
They have their Name Utter Barriſters, q. d. Pleaders 
ouſter the Bar, to diſtinguiſh em from Benchers, who have 
been Readers, and are ods admitted to plead with- 
in the Bar; as the King's Council are. See BENCHER, &c. 

UVEA, in Anatomy, the third Tunic, or Membrane of 
the Eye; thus call'd, as reſembling a Grape-ſtone. See Exxk. 

The hind-part of this Coat, or that next the Orbit of the 
Eye on each fide, is call'd the Choroiges ; and is derived 
from the Pia Mater. See CnoroiDEs. 

The fore-part is, like the former, tranſparent, but thin- 
ner; and is by Authors reckon'd as a digerent Tunic, and 
ca]! dVvea. 

Of the Duplicature of this Part, is form'd that ſtri ped, va- 
riegated Circle, call'd the Jig. See Iris. 

And in its middle is a Perforation, thro' which ——_ 
a little black Speck, which is the Sight, or Pupil of the 
Eye; and about which the Iris forms a Ring. See Pvueir. 

From the inſide of this Membrane, ſpring certain Fibres, 
which ſpread, themſelves round the cryſtalline Humour; ſer- 
ving to contract or dilate the Sight at pleaſure ; and call'd 
the Ligamentum Ciliare. Sce CILIARE, and CRYSTALLINE. 

VULVA, a Name ſome Phyficians give to the Nerus, 
or Womb. | 

The Word Vulva, is Latin, thus call'd, gua/ſi Valva, 
a Door. See UTERvus. 

Vulva is ſometimes alſo, tho leſs properly, uſed for the 
Pudendim Muliebre. See PuDENDUM. 

VuLva Cerebri, is an oblong Furrow in the Brain; ſo 
called from its likeneſs, in Figure, to a Female Vulva. 

VULCANO, among Naturaliſts. See VoLcano. 

VULGAR Fractious. See FR AcrT ION. 

VULGATE, a very antient Latin Tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble; and the only one the Church of Rome acknowledges 


7 
authentick. See BIBLE. | 


Irs Deſcription ſee under the Article. 


C28] _VUVVy 


The antient 7ulgate of the Old 
almoſt Word for reg. rom * Gert wa krapſſated 
The Author of the Verſion is not known the Vent 
* at. a: SEPTUAGINT, bor fo much 0 
t was a long time known by the 
Old Verſion; as being of rey grout — the Jt; 
Church.—It was the common, or vnlgar Yea the 7 
Ferom made a new one ; whence its-Name Vur be 
Nobilius in I 588, and F. Morin in 1628 Ulpate, 
tions of it; pretending to have reſtored oy 
from the Antients who had cited it. The Vi | 
by 8. Augnſtine to be preferable to all the other 7 
ſions then extant; as rendering the Words and g atin Ver. 
ſacred Text, more cloſely and juſtly than ay enſe of the 
It has ſince been re- touch'd from the Correct of the ref 
rom ; and 'tis this Mixture of the antient Lale y oh, 
ſome Corrections of S. /m, that is now 2 8 
gate, and which the Council of Tyeut has = the J. 
authentick. eclar d to be 
Tis this Vulgate alone is uſed in the Row; 
cepting for ſome Paſſages of the antient Paten urch en 
Miſſal, and the Pſalms; which are ſtill ſung accor 4; t in the 
old [ralic IS See #. + ap ing to the 
Vulgate of the New Teſtament.— This 5 
nerally hold preferable to the common Gre e ge. 
gard 'tis this alone, and not the Greek Text, that the 0 0 
cil of Trent has declar'd authentick : Accordin U Fog 
Church has, as it were, adopted this Edition, To r 


lie 
atty 
bore g. 


On and 


read no other at the Altar, the Preachers quote no other in 


the 1 _ _ 3 in the Schools. 

Yet ſome of their beſt Authors, F. Bonhs 
own, that among the Differences that are "he; — 
common Greek and the FVulgate, there are ſome wherein ke 
Greek reading appears the more clear and natural than ih ! 
of the Latin ; f, that the ſecond might be corrected . 
the firſt, if the Holy See ſhould think fit.— But thoſe Dir 
ferences, for the generality, only conſiſt in a few Syllables 5 
Words: They rarely touch the Senſe. Beſides, in ſome of 
the moſt coniiderable, the Vulgate is authoriz d by ſeveral 
antient Manuſcripts. 

Bouhours ſpent the laſt Years of his Life, in giving a 
French Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, according to the 
Vulgate, _ 

In 1675, a new Edition of the Greek Teſtament was 
1 by the Vuiverſiiy of Oxford ; and great Care tx 

en therein, to compare the common Greek Text with all 
the moſt antient Manuſcripts in England, France, Spain, 
and Italy; and to note the Differences obſerv'd therein. 

In the Preface to this Work, the Editors ſpeaking of the 
divers Verſions of the Bible in the vulgar Tongues, obſerve 
of the Yulgaze, that there is no Verſion in any Language 
to be compar'd with it. And this they juſtify, by comp-riv? 
Paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated Greek e 
with the ſame Paſſages in the Vulgate, where there is 
dee between that and the common printed (cc: 

opy. 
n effect, tis probable, that at the Time the antient Ic. 
lic, or Vulgate Verſion of the New Teſtament was made, 
and at the Time it was afterwards compar'd with the Greet 
Manuſcripts by S. Ferom ; as they were then nearer the 
Times of the Apoſtles, they had juſter Greek Copies, and 
thoſe better kept than any of hoſt uſed when Printing was 
firſt ſet on foot, two Centuries ago. | 

M. Simon calls the Greek Verſion of the Seventy, before 
it was revis'd and reformed by Origen, The antient Vulgate 
Greek.—Origen's Correction got the upper hand of the an. 
tient Greek, and joſtled it out of uſe ; ſo that we have 
now ſcarce any Copies thereof. See SEeTUAGINT. 

VULNERARY, in Medicine, an Epithet given to Re- 
medies proper for the Cure of Wounds, and Ulcers. Sec 
Wounn, and UrcER. | | 

There are divers Vulnerary Herbs; as Ariſtolcbic ct 
Birthwort ; Sanicle, or Self-heal; Plautain, Mouſe Ear, 
Veronica, or Fluellin, Agrimony, Vervein, or Holy Herb, Cc. 

There are alſo Vulnerary Potions, compoſed of varus 
e eee Balms, Unguents, Plaiſters, Ee. dee 
Barm, Sc. 

The Word is form 'd from the Latin Vulnus, Wound. 

VULTUS e Luca. See VERONICA, 1 

UVULA, in Anatomy, a round, ſoft, ſpongeous Bo j 
like the End of a Child's Finger ; ſuſpended from the 0 
late, near the Foramina of the Noſtrils, perpendicular ore 
the Glottis. ; yoo! 

Its uſe is to break the Force of the cold Air, and 1 5 
its entering too precipitately into the Lungs. dee 2 
RATION, c. | f the ba. 

It's form'd of a Duplicature of the Membrane 0 . by 
late; and is called by ſome Authors Columelia, an 
others Gurgulio. | Jed by 

It is moved by two Pair of Muſcles, and ſuſpen | dl 
as many Ligaments.— The Muſcles are, the Externd, 
led the Sphenoſtaphilinus, which draws the Uvuls aß 
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dards; and hinders the maſticated Aliment from 

3 the Foramina of the Noſtrils in Deglutition, 
NOSTAPHILIN Us. | 

o the Internal, call'd the Prerygoſtaphilinus ; which 

draws the Uoula upwards and forwards. See PrERNTOOSTA- 

zug Muſcles move the Uvula upwards, to give room for 

ſ allowing 3 and ſerve to raiſe it, when relax'd and fallen 

an, which Caſe, tis uſual to promote its riſing, by ap- 


plying a little beaten Pepper on the End of a Spoon to it. 
ee DEGLUT1T1ON. "Jie ». 

Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no Uvula are ſubje& to 
the Phthific, and uſually die thereof ; by reaſon thecold Air, 
entering the Lungs too haſtily, corrupts em. 

UXORIUM, in Antiquity, a Fine or Forfeit paid by 
the Romans for not marrying. See Marr1ace, Potirical 
Arithmetic, &c. | | 

UZIFUR, in Chymiſtry, a Name ſome Authors give to 
Cinnabar. See CinnaBaR, 
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A Letter peculiar to the Northern 
Languages, and People; as the En- 
gliſb, Dutch, Poliſh, and others of Tou- 
| P tonic and Slavonic Original. See Lxr- 


TER, and ALtHABET. 

The JV is.alſo admitted into the French, Italian, &c. in 
roper Names, and other Terms borrow'd from the. Lan- 
uages where it is us'd. 

In Engliſh, the W is uſually a Conſonant ; and as ſuch, 
may go before all the Vowels, except ; as in Want, Wea- 
pon, Winter, World, &c. See Consonant. 

It is ſometimes alſo a Vowel; and as ſuch, follows 
any of the Vowels a, e, o, and unites with them into a 
kind - double Vowel, or Dipthong ; as in Law, Ewe, 
Fow, CC. 

The Engliſh w is ſounded as the Latin u, in quantum, 


ſuadeo, lingua. —Its Sound is alſo commonly like the grols, 


or full V rapidly pronounc'd.— In French, the Sound of 
the I, does not diger from that of the ſingle V. 

WAD DING, in Gunnery, a Stopple of Paper, Hay, 
Straw, old Clouts, &c. forc'd into a Gun upon the Pouder, 
to keep it cloſe in the Chamber; or put up cloſe to the 
Shot, to keep it from rolling out. See CHARGE. 

WAFT.—7o waf? 4 Ship, is to convoy her ſafe, as Men 
of War do by Merchant Ships. See Convor, 

To make a Waft, is to hang out ſome Coat, Sea-Gown, 
or the like, in the main Shrouds of the Ship; as a Sign 
for the Men to come on board, c. Such Vaſt is alſo fre- 
_ intended to ſhew that a Ship is in diſtreſs by a 

eak, Cc. and therefore wants help from the Shore, or from 
other Ships. | 

WAFTORS.—King Edward IV. conſtituted a trium vi- 
rate of Officers with Naval Power, whom the Patent ityles 
Cuſtodes, Conductores, and Waftores ; whoſe buſineſs chiefly 
was to guard our Fiſhermen on the Coaſts of Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, | 
 WAGA, or Vaca. See Wricn. 

WAGE, in Law, Vadiare, from the French Gager, dare 
$8245, to pledge; fignifies, the giving Security for the 

crformance of any thing. See PLE DOE. Thus, to wage 
Law, is to put in Security that you will make Law, at the 
Day aſſign'd; and to make Law, is to take an Oath, that 


a Man owes not a Debt which is claimed of him, and alſo 


to bring with him ſo many Men as the Court ſhall aflign, 
mo ſhall avow upon their Oaths that they believe he ſwears 
truly. _ 


WAGGON, a kind of Vehicle, or Carriage in common 
1 

There are divers Forms of Waggons accommodated to the 
divers Uſes they are intended for. 

The common Maggon conſiſts of the Shafts, or Rags, which 
are the two Pieces the hind Horſe bears up; the Velds; the 
Slutes, which are the croſs Pieces that hold the Shafts toge- 
ther ; the Bolſter, being that Part on which the fore Wheels 
and Axletree turn, in wheeling the Vaggon a-croſs the Road; 
the Cheſt, or Body of the Waggon, having the Staves or 
Rails fix'd thereon ; the Balls, or Hoops which compole the 
Top; the Tilt, the Place cover'd with Cloth at the End of 
the Waggon : beſides the JV heels, Avletree, &c. 

he greater the Wheels of the Waggon, and their circum- 
erence ; the eaſier the Motion; and the leſs, the heavier, 
= more uneaſy and jogging they go.—The only Reaſon 
N y the fore Wheels of Maggons, &c. are made leſs than 
6 Sing Wheels, is for the Conveniency of turning. See 


Bur ſtill, the higher a J/aggon, &c. is ſer, the apter it is 


to over-· turn 


Ot ens upright or ſquare the Spokes of the Wheels are 
tne Box, or Centre, the weaker they are when they 


WAK 


come to bear on either ſide: on which account, as alſo to 
ſecure a Wheel from breaking in a fall, they are made con- 
cave, or diſhing. | 

WACGGONER, in Aſtronomy, a kind of Conſtellation ; 
call'd alſo Charles's Wain. Sce CHARLES's Wain. | 

WAGGONER is alſo uſed for a Routter, or Book of 
Charts, deſcribing the Seas, their Coaſts, Sc. See CHART, 
and RouTr TEX. 

WALF, or Wars, a Term primarily applied to ſtolen 
Goods, which a Thief, being purſu'd or overburden'd, flies, 
and leaves. behind him. 


The ee + Officer, or the Bailiff of the Lord within 


whoſe Juriſdiction ſuch Warfs or Waif Goods were left, 
(who by Grant, or Preſcription, hath the Franchiſe of 
Waif ) may ſeize the Goods to his Lord's uſe ; except the 
Owner come with freſh Suit after the Felon, and ſue an 
Appeal within a Year and a Day, or give in Evidence a- 
gainſt him, and he be attainted.— In which Caſes, the 
Owner ſhall have his Goods again. 

Tho Waif be properly ſpoken of Things ſtolen, yet it 
may alſo be underſtood of Goods not ſtolen: As, if a Man 
be purſu'd with Hue and Cry, as a Felon, and he flies and 
leaves his own Goods; theſe ſhall be forfeit as Goods ſto- 
len; and are properly call'd Fygit:ve Gocds. See FVuITI VE. 

Waifs, Things loſt, and Eſtrays, are ſaid to be Pecus va- 
grans ; and are nullius in bouts ubi non afparet dominuss 
And therefore belong to the Lord of the Franchiſe where 
they are found ; who muſt cauſe them to be cried and pub- 
liſh'd in the Markets and Churches near about : elſe the 
Year and Day does not run to the prejudice of him that 
loſt them. 

WAINSCOT, in Building, the Timber- Work ſerving to 
line the Walls of a Room ; being uſually in Pannels, and 
painted, to ſerve in lieu of Hangings. See Warr, &c. 

Even in Halls, tis common to have J/ainſcor breaſt high; 
by reaſon of the natural Oy of Walls. See Harr. 

Some Joiners put Charcoal behind the Pannels of the 
Wainſcot, to prevent the Sweating of Stone and Brick-Walls 
from ungluing the Joints of the Pannels.—Others uſe Wool 
for the 3 purpoſe.— But neither the one nor the other 
is ſufficient in ſome Houſes: The only ſure way, is b 
priming over the back- ſides of the Joints with White od. 
Spaniſh Brown, and Linſeed Oil. | 

Wainſcotting with Norway Oak, the Workman finding 
Stuff, is valu'd at fix or ſeven Shillings per Yard ſquare.— 
Plain ſquare Mainſcotting, the Workman finding Deal, is 
valu'd at three Shillings, or three Shillings fix 3 ber 
Vard.— Large biſection Wainſtotting, with Dantzick Stuff, 
is valued at fix or ſeven Shillings fer Yard ; and ordinary 
Biſefion Work at three Shillings fix Pence per Yard. 

Note, In taking Dimenſions, they uſe a String, which they 


preſs into all the Mouldings ; it being a Rule that they 


are to be paid for all where the Plane goes. 

WAIVE, in Law, a Woman that is outlaw'd. Sec Ovr- 
LAW. | 

She is called Maive, as being forſaken of the Law: and 
not Outlaw, as a Man is; by reaſon Women cannot be of 
the Decenna, are not ſworn in Leets to the King, nor to 
the Law, as Men are; who therefore are within the Law: 
whereas Women are not; and fo cannot be outlaw'd, ſince 
they never were within it. | 

In this Senſe, we read, Waviaria Multeris, as of the ſame 
Import with Utlegatio Viri. 

WAKE of a Ship, is the ſmooth Water that runs from 
a Ship's Stern, when ſhe is under fail. 

By this, a good Gueſs may be made of the Speed ſhe 
makes. See RECKONING. 

They alſo judge from this, whether the Shi goes as ſhe 
looks; that is, whether the makes her way right a-head, K 
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ſhe lies; as ſhe doth when her Vale is right a-tern : But 
if this J/ake be a Point or two to Leeward, they judge 
that ſhe falls to the Leeward of her Courle. 

When, in a Ship's ſtaying, ſhe is too quick z they ſay ſhe 
does \not fall to the Leeward upon a Tack, but when 
tack'd, her Vale is to the Leeward; which is a Sign ſhe feels 
her Helm well; and is nimble. of Steerage. 

Alſo, when one Ship giving chaſe to another, is got as 
far into the Wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her; they 
ſay, ſhe is got into her Jake. 

WAKEFULNESS, Warcnrvrnzss, Inſomnia ; a Dil 
order whereby a Perſon is diſabled from going to ſleep. 
See SLEEP, | 

It is occaſion'd by a continual and exceſſive Motion of 
the Animal Spirits in the Organs of the Body, whereby 
thoſe Organs are prepared to receive, readily, any Impreſſions 
from external Objects, which they propagate to the Brain; 
and furniſh the Soul with divers Occaſions of Thinking. See 
SPIRIT, | 

This extraordinary Flux of Spirits may have two Cauſes: 
For, 1, the ſenſible Objects may ſtrike the Organ with 
too much Force. In which Caſe, the Animal Spirits being 
violently agitated, and thoſe Agitations continued by the 
Nerves to the Brain, they give a like Motion to the Brain 
it ſelf; the neceſſary Conſequence of which, is, that the 
Animal muſt wake. See Viciria. 

Thus, a loud Shriek, Pains, Headach, Gripes, Coughing, 
Oc. cauſe waking. Add, that the Soul's being oppreſs'd 
with Cares, or deeply engag'd in Thinking, contributes to 
the ſame : Since, as it acts by, the miniſtry of the Spirits, 
any Cares or Meditations that keep thoſe in motion, muſt 

roduce Watchfulneſs.—Of this Kind are thoſe inveterate 
Vakings of melancholick Perſons; ſome of whom have 
been known to paſs three or four Weeks without a wink of 
Sleep. See METLANchHolx. 

20, The other Cauſe is in the Spirits themſelves ; which 
have ſome extraordinary Diſpoſition to receive Motion, or 
to perſiſt in it: As, from their too great heat, or that of 
the Brain in burning Fevers, &c. Hence it is, that the Diſ- 
order is moſt frequent in Summer, in the heat of Youth, &c. 

Long Faſting has the ſame Effect; the want of Food 
ſubtilizing the Spirits, and drying the Brain.—The ſame is 
likewiſe an ordinary Symptom in old Age, by reaſon the 
Pores of the Brain and the Nerves, having been much wi- 
den'd by the continual Paſſage of Spirits, for a great num- 
ber of Years; the Spirits now paſs and repaſs thro' em with 
too much caſe ; and need not any extraordinary Motion to 
keep the Mind awake. See HABITITupk. 

There are Inſtances of waking for 45 Nights ſucceſſively : 
And we even read of a melancholy Perſon, who never 
ſlept once in 14 Months.—Such Watchings uſually degene- 
rate into Madneſs. See Narcotics, and OP1ATE. 

WAK ES, V1eirs, or Conntry-WAKEs, are certain antient 
Anniverſary Feaſts, in the ſeveral Pariſnes; wherein the 
People were to be awake at the ſeveral Vigils, or Hours to 
go to prayer. See VIII. 

They are uſually obſerved in the Country, on the Sunday 
next after the Saint's Day to whom the Pariſh-Church is 
dedicated. | | 

Corwel, who derives the Word from the Saxon Vac, te- 
mulentia ; defines em to be the Vigils in the Dedications 
of Churches, where Men fat drinking in the Choir all Night. 
Sce DEPDIcATION. 

WALKERS, a ſort of Foreſt- Officers, appointed by the 
King to 4v4/k about a certain ſpace of Ground, committed 
to their Care and Inſpection. See Fox xsT. 

Walkers are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Fo- 
reſters. See FORESTER. 

WALKS, in Gardening. See Arrxrs. 

To keep the Weeds from growing upon J/alks, Mr. Swit- 
zer ditects, that the Bottoms thereof be fill'd with Lime- 
Rubbiſh, or coarſe Gravel, Flint-ſtones, or other rocky Stuff, 
eight or ten Inches deep; over which may be laid a like 
depth of Gravel, not too fine. 

To keep em the dier, they are to be made round, or 
convex.— The uſual Proportion is, that a Valk 20 Foot wide, 
be four Inches higher in the Middle, than at the Sides; a 
all 25 Foot wide, 5 Inches, &c. | 

After laying a Walk, it is to be roll'd, both lengthwiſe, 
and croſs-wiſe ; and to lay it the firmer, it muſt have three 
or four Water-Rollings ; that is, when it rains ſo very faſt, 
that the Vall ſwims with Water: which, when dry Wea- 
ther comes, will bind as hard as Terrace. . 

To make the Gravel bind the better, ſome mix a little 
Lime with it; which being apt to ſtick to the Heels of the 
Shoes in wet Weather, others grind or pound Sea-ſhells, 
and lay a thin Coat thereof on the Gravel ; which being 
roil'd, incorporates with the Gravel, and hinders its hanging 
to the Shoes. Others beat Smiths Cinders to Duſt, and 
others Bricks; ſtrewing the Duſt on the Walks, which dries 
up the Moiſture, and gives 'em a Colour, 

For Terraſ-WALkSs. See TzRRA8Ss. | 
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WALL, in Architecture, egg. 4 * 
Wood, or the like ; making the W py. Stone, Buck 
ing; as ſerving both to incloſe it, and t of 2 Build 
o ſu 
Floors, Cc. See BuirDine, Hovss, So Pport the Roof 
Walls, tho built very thick and ſtrong, and tha; 
dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ſtrait in heir 
clined to lean, or all; and ſuch as are built 2 
thin and weak, are much more laſting, A Wall 23, 
a River, on Arches of Pillars, lands as firm a; Fad oer 
Foundation is entire. Others, whoſe 
Hence it 1 . that a Wall built muc 
uſual, by only having at every 20 Foot's diſtance an A 
out about two Foot, or more, in proportion to the U Dole ſer 
the Mall; or by having at the like diſtance, 2 Col eight of 
laſter erected along with it, fix or eight lacks: e or Pi. 
over and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the Wa. fide 
Mall will be much ſtronger than if five times the 9 
Materials 1 uſed 5 a ſtrait Wall. quantityaf 
Walls are diſtinguiſh'd into divers Kinds 
whereof they conſiſt ; as Plaiſter'd, or r e 
Walls, Stone-Walls, Flint or Boulder. Malls, and ? * 
Malls.—In all which, theſe general Rules are to be re 3 
iſt, That they be built exactly perpendicular 3 
9 FFT to ths 
2d, That the maſſieſt and heavieſt Mater 
eſt; as 85 o bear than be borne. F 
3d, That the Walls, as they riſe, diminiſh f 
in Thickneſs, for eaſe both of Weight and 8 
4th, That certain Burſes, or Lodges, of more fon h 
than the reſt, be interlaid, like Bows, to frengthen b 


Foun. 


» Are in. 
t Crooked, tho 


whole Fabrick. 


Mud and Plaiſter d. Malls are chiefly in ordinar 
Buildings.—Theſe Walls, being quarter'd and lath' 
the Timber, or ſometimes lath'd over all, are plaiſterd 
with Lome, (ſee Loux ;) which being almoſt dry, is plal 
ter'd over again with white Mortar. See Mog rAR. 

Brick-Walls, are the moſt important and uſual amo 
us.—In theſe, particular Care is to be taken about the lays 
ing of the Bricks, viz. That in Summer they be laid as wet, 
and in Winter as dry as poſſible ; to make them bind the 
better with the Mortar: That in Summer, as faſt as they 
are laid, they be cover'd up, to prevent the Mortar, 8, 
from drying too faſt : that in Winter they be cover'd wel 
to protect them from Rain, Snow, and Froſt, which are al 
Enemies to the Mortar : That they be laid Point and Joint 
in the middle of Walls, as ſeldom as may be; but, pool 
Bond made there, as well as on the outſides.— Care is like- 
wiſe to be taken, that the Angles be firmly bound: In or- 
der to which, in working up the Walls of a Building, 'tis 
not adviſable to raiſe any Vall above three Foot high, ers 
the next adjoining Vall be wrought up to it; that good 
Bond may be made in the progreſs of the Work. 

Laſtly, in Building a Houſe in the City of London, the 
Walls are to be of ſuch thickneſſes as are enjoined by the 
Act of Parliament for rebuilding that City. See Hovs:. 

Flint, or Boulder-Walls, are frequently uſed in divers Part 
for Fence-Walls round Courts, ens Sc. and even for 
Walls of Out-houſes.—Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that the 
building of J/alls of Flint, is a thing utterly unknown to the 
Antients ; who obſerving in that Material a kind of metallic 
Nature, at leaſt a Fuſibility, reſerv'd it for nobler Uſes. 

Theſe Walls are uſually rais'd by a right and lefi-handed 
Man, who have a Hod of Mortar pour'd down on the Work, 
which they part betwixt them ; each ſpreading it towards 
himſelf, and fo they lay in the Flints.— The Mortar for this 
Work is to be very wg 

Board- 21. 5 WEATHER-Soarding. 
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Stone-WALLS. STONE, 

Party-WALLS. PARTITION. 

Fence-W Arts. FENCE, 

- Warr, in Fortification, Sc. See RamyART. 

WALLs, in Gardening, c.— The Poſition, Matter, and 
Form of alls for Fruit-Trees, are found to have a great 
Influence on the Fruit: Tho Authors differ as to the Pre 
rence. See GARDEN, ORcnarD, EF. 

The Revd. Mr. Lawrence directs, that the Valls of a Git 
den be not built directly to face the four Cardinal Foints 
but rather between'em, vis. South-Eaſt, South- Welt, No 
Eaſt, and North-Weſt : In which, the two former will beg 
enough for the beſt Fruit, and the two latter for Plums, Cher 
ries, and baking Pears. a 

Mr. Lang ford, and ſome others, propoſe Garden. Mal 6 
conſiſt chiefly of Semicircles ; each about fix or eight I 
in Front, and including two Trees; and between _ 4 
Semicircles, a Space of two Foot of plain Wall—Þy fee, 
Proviſion, every Part of a Mall will enjoy a ſhare : 1 
Sun, one time with another; befides that the Warm" d, 
be increas'd, by the collecting and N of the . 
the Semicircles; and the Trees within be ſkreen'd from 
jurious Winds, 
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As to the Materials of Walls for Fruit-Trees, Brick; ac- 
ording to Mr. Sitzer, 18 the beſt; as being the warmeſt, 
: ad kindeſt for the ripening of Fruit, and affording the beſt 
conveniency for nailing. £0 | 

| Lawrence, however, affirms, on his own Experience, 
that Mud-Walls, made of Earth and Straw temper'd toge- 
her, are better for the ripening of Fruit than either Brick 
or Stone Walls : He adds, that the Coping of Straw laid 


on ſuch Malls, is of- great advantage to the Fruit, in ſhelter- 


% em from perpendicular Rains, G c. i 
W Faris, = particular Treatiſe on the Subject, inſtead 


of the common perpendicular Malls, propoſes to have the 


Malls built ſloping, or reclining from the Sun ; that what 
is planted againſt em may lie more expos'd to his perpendi- 
cular Rays ; which mult contribute greatly to the ripening 
of Fruit in our cold Climate. 

The Angle of Reclination is to be that of the Latitude of 
the Place; that when the Sun is in the Meridian at the 
Equinoxes, his Rays may ſtrike juſt perpendicularly. See 

EAr. 

W ſome others pe perpendicular J/alls, and even in- 
clining ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the Sun; as ſuch 
receive the Sun's Rays perpendicularly when he is low ; as 
in Spring and Autumn, or in the Evening and Morning : 
which they imagine of more ſervice than the greateſt Heats 
of the Sun at Midſummer, upon reclining Walls. 

Add, that in Autumn the Sun is moiſt wanted to ripen 
Winter Pears ; in order to which, they ſhould be kept dry; 
which againſt ſloping Walls cannot be; the Dews, Sc. ly- 
ing much longer thereon, than on thoſe that are Nes 
cular. Ty 
One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping 
Malls, is, that Fruit-Trees, as Vines, Sc. being planted 
againſt em, Melon-Glaſſes may be ſet on the Fruit; which 
will much forward its ripening. 

Sea-WALLts, See WATERGAGE, 

WALOON, or War Loox, a kind of old French ; being 
the Language ſpoke by the Walloons, or the Inhabitants of a 
conſiderable Part of the Spaniſh Low-Conntries, vis. thoſe 
of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, and part of Flan- 
ders, and Brabant. 

The Walloon is held to be the Language of the antient 
Cauls. See GavLisn. 

The Romans having ſubdu'd ſeveral Provinces in Gaul, 


eſtabli ſh'd Prætors or Proconſuls, c. to adminiſter Juſtice in 


the Latin Tongue. — On this Occaſion, the Natives were 


brought to apply themſelves to learn the Language of the 


Conquerors ; and thus introduc'd abundance of the Roman 
Words and Phraſes into their own Tongue. 

Of this Mixture of Gauliſh and Latin was form'd a new 
Language, call'd Roman; in contradiſtinction to the antient 
unadulterated Gauliſh, which was called Wallon, or Walloon. 

This Diſtinction is kept up to this Day; for the Inhabi- 
tants of ſeveral of the Low- Country Provinces, ſay, that in 
France they ſpeak Roman; whereas they ſpeak the Walon, 
which comes much nearer the Simplicity of the antient Gan- 
liſh. See Roman, and FRENcH. | 

WANLASS, in Hunting.—Driving the Wazlaſs, is the 
driving of Deer to a ſtand. See HunTiNG. 

WAPENTAKE, or WEATENTAREE, a Diviſion of cer- 
tain Counties, particularly Nottingham, and thoſe beyond 
the Trent ; anſwering to what in other Places is call'd a Hun- 
ared, or Cantred. See HuNxDRE). | 

Authors differ as to the Origin of the Word. —Hoveden 
brings it from the Saxon Meapen, and teaken, to take; by 
reaſon the "Tenants antiently deliver'd their Arms to every 
new Lord, as a Token of their Homage. | 

Sir Thomas Smith gives a different Account. He ſays, 
that antiently Muſters were taken of the Armour and Wea- 
pons of the ſeveral Inhabitants of every Wapentake ; and 
that from ſuch as could not find ſufficient Pledges for their 
good abearing, their Weapons were taken away, and deli- 
ver'd to others. 

Others ſuppoſe the Word of Daniſh Original; and give 
a different account of its Riſe, vis. That when firſt the 

ingdom was divided into Mapentakes; he who was the 
Chicf of the Diviſion, and whom we now call High-Conſta- 
ble, as ſoon as he enter'd upon his Office, appear d in the 
Field, on a certain Day, on Horſe-back, with a Pike in his 
Hand, and all the chief Men of the Hundred met him with 
their Lances ; who alighting, touch'd his Pike with their 
Lances, as a Signal they were firmly united to cach other, 
by the touching their Weapons: The Saxon Veapen ſignify- 
ing Weapon, and tac, akin 

WAR, Bellum, a Conteſt, or Difference between Princes, 
States, or large Bodies of People ; which not being deter- 
minable by the ordinary Meaſures of Juſtice and Equity, is 
reter'd to the Deciſion of the Sword. 

Hobbes's great Principle, is, That the Natural State of 
an 18 a State of Warfare; molt other Politicians hold War 
2 A preternatural and extraordinary State. 

7, or Inteſtine Wan, is that between Subjekts of the 


to 
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ſame Realm; or between Parties in the ſame Stätb. if 
this Senſe, we ſay, The Civil Wars of the Romans deftroy'd 


the Republick : The Civil Wars of Granada ruin'd the 


Power of the Moors in Spain: The Civil Wars in England 
begun in 1641, ended in the King's Death, 1649. 

King's Wak, Bellum Regis. —At the Time when partt- 
cular Lords were allow'd to make War with one another, to 
revenge Injuries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordinary 
Courts of Juſtice ; the Appellation King's War was given 
to ſuch as the King declared againſt any other Prince, or 
State; on which Occaſion, the Lords were not allow'd to 
make private Mar againſt each other; as being oblig'd to 
ſerve the King, with all their Vaſſals; Sce VASs AL, gc. 

Religions War, is a War maintain'd in a State, on ac- 
count of Religion ; one of the Parties refuſing to tolerate 
the other. | 

The Holy Mar, is that antiently maintain'd by Leagues 
and Croiſades, for the Recovery of the Holy Land. See 
CRO1SADE., | 

Council of Wax, is an Aſſembly of great Officers, call'd 
by a General or Commander, to deliberate with him on 
Enterprizes, and Attempts to be made. See Councir. 

On ſome Occafions, Council of War is alſo underſtood of 
an Aſſembly of Captains, fitting in Judgment on delinquent 
Soldiers, Deſerters, Coward- Officers, Qc. 


Place of Wan, is a Place fortified on purpoſe to cover 


and defend a N and ſtop the Incurſion of an Enemy's 
Army: Or, it is a Place, wherein are diſpos'd the Proviſions 
of War, for an Army incamp'd in the Neighbourhood ; or 
whither an Army retires into Winter Quarters. See PLAck. 

Art of Wax. : 8 8 Art. 

Man of WAR. S ee ?Smsp. | 

WARBLING of the Wings, in Falconry, is when a 


Hawk, after having mantled herſelf, croſſes her Wings over 


her Back. Sec Hawk, and FALCON. 


WARD, a Word uſed in our Law-Books in divers Sig- 


ni fications.— Thus, a Ward, in London, is a part of the City, 
committed to the ſpecial Charge of one of the Aldermen 
of the City.— There are 26 Wards in London, which are as 
Hundreds, and the Pariſhes thereof as Towns. See Ar DER“ 
MAN, HunDRED, Oc. * 

A Foreſt is alſo divided into Wards. See FoR EST, and 
Hos PIT AL. | 

A Priſon is alſo called a Ward. See Prion, and Goar. 

The Heir of the King's Tenant, whe held by Knights- 
Service or in Capite, was alſo called a Ward during his Non- 
age. But this laſt is taken away by the Statute, 12 Car. II. 
cap. 24. See GvuarD, and GuARDIAN. 

aRD-Hook, in Gunnery, a Rod, or Staff, with an Iron- end 
turned Serpent - wiſe, or like a Screw, to draw the Wads or 
Ockam out of a Gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

WarD, or WAR PDA, call'd allo WARDAOIUM, is uſed 
in our antient Writers for the Cuſtody of a Town or Caſtle, 
which the Tenants and Inhabitants were bound to keep at 
their own charge. Sce WARDAGE. | 

WarpDa Eccleſiarum, denotes the Guardianſhip of Chur- 
ches; which is in the King during the Vacancy, by reaſon of 
the Regalia, or Temporalties. See REGAL1A, and Tkuro- 
RALTIES. 

WARDAGE, WarDacivnm, is ſometimes uſed in our 
antient Law- Writers, in the ſame Senſe with Wardperny. 
See WARDPENNY. 


Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from 


Wardſhip. 

WARDECORNE, among our antient Writers, a Duty 
incumbent on the Tenants, to guard the Caſtle, by ſounding 
a Horn upon the approach of an Enemy ; call'd alſo Cornage. 
See CORNAGE. 

WARDEN, one who has the Charge or Keeping of any 


Perſon or Thing, by Office. —Such is the Warden of the 


Fleet, the Keeper of the Fleet Priſon ; who has the Charge 
of the Priſoners there ; eſpecially ſuch as are committed 
from the Court of Chancery for Contempt. See FLER Er. 

Such alſo are, the Warden of the Fellowſhips, Warden of 
the Marches, Wardens of Peace, Warden of the Weſt Marches, 
Warden of the Foreſt, Warden of the Alnage, Warden of 
the King's Wardrobe, Cc. See GuaRDIian ; ſee alſo Jus- 
Tick, Marcn, WARDROBE, Oc. 

WARDEN, inan Univerſity, is the Head of a College ; an- 
ſwering to what in other Colleges we call the Maſter thereof. 
See COLLEGE. ; , 

WARDEN, or Lord WARDEN of the Cinque-Ports, is the 
Governour of thoſe noted Havens ; who has the Authority 
of an Admiral, and ſends out Writs in his own Name. See 
CinqQut-Ports. | 

WAR DEN of the Mint, is an Officer whoſe Buſineſs is to 
receive the Gold and Silver Bullion brought in by the Mer- 
chants ; to pay them for it, and overſee the ether Officers, 
See Minr. 

He is alſo call'd Kceper of the Exchange and Mint. 

WARDER.—The Teomen Warders Mike Tower, are 
Officers, forty in Number, who are accounted the King's 
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domeſtick Servants, and are ſworn by the Lord Chamber- 
lain: Their Duty is to attend Priſoners of State, and wait 
at the Gates. See TOwER. 

Ten of em are uſually upon the Day's-wait, to take an 
account of all Perſons who come into the Tower; to enter 
their Names, and the Names of the Perſons they go to, in 
a Book to be peruſed by the Conſtable or Lieutenant. 

WARDFEOH, or WAR DFREOR, of the Saxon Wears, 


a Ward, and feoh, Fee; denotes the Value of a Wars, or 


Heir under Age; or the Money paid to the Lord of the 
Fee for his Redemption. 


WARDM OTE, in London, is a Court fo call'd, which is 


kept in every Ward of the City. See Mor. 
 WARD-PENNY, WAREN, WARTHPENNV, was former- 

ly a cuſtomary Due, antiently paid to the Sheriff, and other 

Officers, for maintaining Watch and Ward. See PENNx. 

It was payable at the Feaſt of St. Martin; and is ſtill 
paid within the Manor of Sutton Colſield in Warwickſhire 
and with ſome very ſingular Ceremonies, 

WARDROBE, a Cloſet, or little Room, adjoining to a 
Bed-Chamber ; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a Perſon's Appa- 
rel in; or for a Servant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait,&9c. 

WarDROBE, in a Prince's Court, is an Apartment where- 
in his Robes, wearing Apparel, and other Neceſſaries, are 
preſerv'd; under the Care and Direction of Fr . Officers. 

His Majeſty has a Great Mardrobe; a Removing Mard- 
robe; and divers Standing Wardrobes, belonging to his Bed- 
chambers in each of his Palaces, vis. at Whitehall, Ken- 
ſington, Windſor, Hampton-Court, and the Tower ; each 
under its reſpective Keeper. | 

The Removing Wardrobe always attends on the King's 
Perſon ; as alſo on Embaſſadors, at Chriſtenings, Maſques, 
Plays, £&c.—lt is under the Command of the Lord Cham- 
'berlain : The under-Officers are, a Yeoman, two Grooms, 

and three Pages. | | | 
The Great Wararobe, is of great Antiquity—Antient- 
ly, it was kept near Pruddle-Wharf, in a Houſe purchas'd 
for that purpoſe by King Edward III. but fince the Fire of 
London, it has been kept in York-Bmildings. 

The Maſter or Keeper thereof, is an Officer of great Dig- 


nity : high Privileges were confer d on him by Henry VI. 


King James I. enlarg'd the ſame, and erected the Office into 
a Corporation, 

The Officers are, the Maſter or Keeper, his Deputy, and 
his Clerk; befide ſeveral under-Officers ; and above ſixty 
Tradeſmen, all ſworn Servants to the King. 

This Office is to provide for Coronations, Marriages, and 
Funerals of the Royal Family ; to furniſh the Court with 
Beds, Hangings, Carpets, Sc. to furniſh Houſes for Embaſ- 
ſadors, at their firſt arrival here; Preſents for foreign Princes 
and Embaſſadors; Furniture for the Lord Lieutenant of Jre- 
land, and our Embaſſadors abroad; Robes for the Knights 
and Officers of the Garter, Herald, Purſuivants, Miniſters 

of State, Liveries for the Officers of the Bedchamber, and 
other Servants ; Liveries for the. Lord Chief Juſtices, and 
Barons of the Exchequer; and other Officers in thoſe Courts : 
As alſo Yeomen, Warders, Trumpets, Kettledrums, Meſ- 
ſengers, Coachmen, Grooms, c. with Coaches, Har- 
nefles, Saddles, Sc. The Watermen, Game-keepers; Li- 
nen 115 Lace for the King's Perſon ; Tilts, Sc. for his Bar- 
goes, Oc. 
” WARDS and Liveries, a Court firſt erected b King 
Henry VIII. and after augmented by him with the Office of 
Liveries : But it is now abſolutely taken away and abo- 
liſh'd, by a Statute made 12 Car. II. cap. 24. See Livery. 

WARD-8TAaFe.—The Manor of Lambourn in Eſſex, is 
held by Service of the Ward-ſtaff, vis. the carrying a Load 
of Straw in a Cart with fix Horſes, two Ropes, two Men in 
Harneſs, to watch the ſaid Ward-ſtaff, when it is brought to 
the Town of Aibridge, &c. Cam. tit. Eſſev. 

WARD-w1rz, is defined by Flera, as ſignifying a being 
exempted from the Duty of Watching. Others rather take 
it for a Duty paid towards the Charge thereof. | 

The Word is compounded of the Saxon Feard, Vigilia, 
Watch; and Wite, Mulct. 

WARECT UM, and Terra WARECTA, in antient Wri- 
ters, ſignifies Land that has lain long neglected, and untill'd. 

In antient Records we meet with Tempus Warecti, for the 
Time wherein Land lies fallow, the following Lear; or elſe 
the Seaſon of Fallowing. See FALL Ww. 

WAREN. See WARREN. 

WARMTH. See HEAT. 

WARN, in Law, to ſummon a Perſon to appear in a Court 
of Juſtice. See SuuMos. 

WARNING heel, in a Clock, is the third or fourth, 
according to its diſtance from the firſt Wheel. See Crock. 

WARP, in the Manufactures, is the Threads, whether of 
Silk, Wool, Linen, Hemp, Cotton, or the like, that are ex- 
rended lengthwiſe on the Weaver's Loom ; and acroſs which 
the Workman, by means of his Shuttle, paſſes the Threads 
of the Woof, to form a Cloth, Ribband, Fuſtian, or other 
Matter, See WEAviING, 
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For a woollen Stuff, c. to have the nec; 
'tis requir'd that the Threads of the Wars beg Qualities, 
kind of Wool, and of the ſame Finenek OO of the ſame 
they be fized with Flanders or Parchment dae out; 
pry ; _ ot pra fey in ſufficient Number, wig. pre. 
to the Breadth of the Stuff to be n gud 
. . Sc. : wrought, See Woor, 

o Ware 2 Ship, is to hale her t 
Wind is wanting, by means of a Hawſer 4 Gabeben the 
Anchor fix'd thereto. s x en and an 

WARRANT, an Act, Inſtrument, ah | 
by a Perſon authorizes another to do bir nom Where. 
had not otherwiſe a right to do. See Wan? Which he 
GuaRanrTy; fee alſo Voucuzr. Ley Un 

WARRANT of Attorney, is that whe | 
another to do ſomething in his Neue, pA an 
Action. See ATTORNEY, | 

” ſeems to differ from a Letter 7 
under Hand and Seal of him that makes it, before e 1 
Witneſſes; whereas Warrant of Attorney, in p ney 
and ſome real Actions, is put in of courſe by the TW xd, 
for the Plaintiffs, or Defendants, * 

Tho, a Warrant of Attorney, to ſuffer a 
2 by the . r or e is — better fc 

erſons, as a Commiſſion for the doing th di | 
Den 5 g thereof directs. See 

In the Court of Common Pleas 
Warrants, who enters all Warrants 
and Defendant. See CLERK, 

WARRANTY, WARRANTIA, a Promiſe, or Covenant 
by Deed, made by the Bargainer for himſelf and his Heirs 
to 20477277 and ſecure the other Party and his Heirs, again 
4 * for the enjoying of the Thing agreed on between 

This Warranty paſſeth from the Seller to the Buyer. 
from the Feoffer to the Feoffee ; from him that releaſeth 
to him that is releaſed from an Action real. g 
The form of it is thus: Er ego vero prefarus A. & he. 
redes mei prœdictas quinque acras terre cum fertinentiis 
ſuis prefaro B. heredibus & affignatis ſuis contra ones 
gentes Warrantizabamus, i perpetuum per preſentes. 

Note, under Hæredes, Heirs, are compris'd all ſuch as the 
firſt Varranter's Lands come to, whether by Deſcent, Pur- 


Ppoints 
and Warranrs his 


of Attorney, which 


there is a Clerk of 1} 
of Attorney for 1 


chaſe, or the like. 


Warranty is either Real, or Perſonal.— Real, when it is 
annex d to Lands and Tenements granted for Life, &. 
which, again, is either in Deed, or in Law. See Paco, &c. 

Perſonal, either reſpects the eren of the Thing ſold, or 
the Quality of it. See PERSON AT, Oc. 

Real Warranty, again, in reſpect of the Eſtate, is either 
Lineal, Collateral, or commencing by Diſſeiſrn. 

WARRANTIA Charte, a. Writ that lies for a Perſon who 
is infeoffed in Lands and Tenements, with Clauſe of War- 
ranty ; and is impleaded in an Aſſize, or Writ of Entry, 
wherein he cannot Vouch, or call to Warranty. 

WARRANTIA Diei, a Writ which lies in Caſe where 2 
Man having a Day aſſign'd perſonally to appear in Court to 
an Action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by Com- 
mandment employ'd in the King's Service; ſo that he can- 
not come at the Day aſſign d. 8 

WARREN, or WAREN, a Franchiſe or Place privileg d, 
either by Preſcription, or Grant from the King, to keep 
Beaſts and Fowl of Warren in; as Rabbits, Hares, Pa. 
tridges, Pheaſants, &c. See BrasrT, GAME, HUNTING, S0. 

By a Statute 21 Edu. III. a Warren may lie open, an 
there is no need of cloſing it in; as there is of a Park. See 
PARRE, Oc. 

If any Perſon be found an Offender in any ſuch Fee Mar. 
ren, he is puniſhable for the ſame at Common Law. 

Beaſts of WARREN. See BEASTS of Warren. | 

WART, Verruca, a little round, hard Excreſcence, ati 
ſing on the Fleſh, like a Pea. 

Warts are more frequent on the Hands than any _ 
Part.— There are divers forts : The moſt uſual ate cal 
Porracee ; as having Heads like Leeks, and conſiſting 0 
little Threads, reſembling the Roots thareof. ; 

Another ſort is called Myrmecia, which is a little = 
callous Eminence on the Hands of young Children; ring 
ſuddenly, and diſappearing again. Toes 

Some Phyficians alſo rank the Corns growing on mo . 
under the Claſs of Varts: which the Larins call (. a 
becauſe occaſioning ſhooting Pains, as if one were Pf 
with the Point of a Nail. See Cravus. - * 

Warts, if only rooted in the Cutis, are eaſily taken 8 5 
but if they ariſe from the Tendons underneath, i ile 
ſcarce any extirpating 'em without great danger —T 5 wal, 
of Chelidon. Maſ. or Eſula, or Deus Leonis, or Titty 
frequently applied, takes off Warts. ; en 

orelli commends Water wherein Sal Armoniac ck at 
diſſolv d; which Dr. Maplerof?, late Profeſſor of P bo (ire 

Greſham College, makes no ſcruple to ſay, is the on 
Remedy he knows of in all Medicine, oH- 
WA ; 


WAS 


and and France; in commemoration of our Saviour's AH 
ing the 


Arnobius, adv. Gentes, Lib. VII. mentions a Feaſt in uſe 


the Guns are brought to one fide, and the Men, gerting up 
ar as 
they can reach. Fea ; | 

WasniNnG, in Painting, is when a Defign drawn with a 
Pen, or Crayon, has ſome one Colour laid over it with a 
Pencil, as Indian Ink, Biſtre, or the like; to make it a 

ar the more natural, by adding the Shadows of Promi- 
nences, Apertures, &c. and by imitating the particular Matters 
whereof the Thing is ſuppoled to _ 

Thus, they waſp with a pale red to imitate Brick and 
Tyle ; with a'pale Indian blue to imitate Water and Slate ; 
with green for Trees and Meadows ; with Saffron or French 
Berries, for Gold and Braſs ; and with ſeveral Colours for 

arbles. | 
Mess Maſbes are uſually given in equal Teints, or De- 

rees, throughout; which are afterwards brought down and 

ſoften d over the * with fair Water, and ſtrengthen'd 
with deeper Colours for the Shadows. See Licur, and SR A- 
Dow. 8 

Waskixes, or WAs RES, among Goldſmiths, Coiners, £9c. 
are the Lotions whereby they draw the Particles of Gold 
and Silver out of the Aſhes, Earths, Sweepings, c. 

This is either perform'd by ſimply 2wa/hing em again and 
again, or by putting em in the Naſhing Mill. 

To make one of theſe Vaſbes, they not only gather toge- 
ther the Aſhes of the Furnaces, and the Sweepings of * 
Places where the Works are; but they alſo brek and pound 
the old earthen Crucibles, and the very Bricks whereof the 
Furnaces are built: little Particles of Gold, &c. being found 
to ſtick to em by the crackling natural to thoſe Metals, when 
in their laſt degree of heat. 

Theſe Matters being all well ground, and mix'd together, 
are put in large wooden Baſons, where they are waſh'd ſeve- 
ral times and in ſeveral Waters, which run off, by Inclina- 
tion, into Troughs underneath ; carrying with 'em the 
Earth, and the inſenſible Particles of the Metals, and only 
leaving behind 'em the larger and more confiderable ones, 
which are viſible to the Eye, and taken out with the Hand; 
without more trouble. 


To get out the finer Parts, gone off with the Earth, they | 


uſe Quickſilver, and a Waſhing Mill. —This Mill conſiſts of a 
large wooden 'Trough, at bottom of which are two metalline 
Parts, ſerving as Mill-ſtones ; the lower being convex, and 
the upper, which is in form of a Croſs, concave. 

A-top is a Winch, placed horizontally, which. turns the 
ao piece round; and at bottom a Bung, to let out the 

ater and Earth when ſufficiently ground. 

To have a Vaſh, then, the Trough is fill'd with common 
Water, into which they caſt thirty or forty Pounds of Quick- 
filver, and two or three Gallons of the Matter remaining 
from the firſt Lotion —Then turning the Winch, they give 
Motion to the upper Mill-ſtone; which grinding the Matter 
and the Quickſilver violently together, the Particles of Gold 
and Silver become the more eafily amalgamated therewith : 
This Work they continue for two Hours ; when opening the 
Bung, the Water and Earths run out, and a freſh quantity 
is put in. | 

The Earths are uſually paſs'd thus thro' the Mill three 
times ; and the ſame quantity of Mercury uſually ſerves all 
the three times. When there is nothing left in the Mill but 


E the Mercury, united with the Gold or Silver which it has 


zmalgamated; they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
Waters, they put it in a Ticken Bag, and lay it in a Preſs, to 

{ ſqueeze out the Water and the Jooſe Quickſilver : the re- 

maining Quickfilver they evaporate by Fire, in a Retort, &c. 

| See Corp, and SILVER; ſee alſo LAVADERR. 

& . WASSAILE, or WAss ET, a Feſtival Song, ſung hereto- 

tore from door to door, about the Time of Epiphany. See 

| ASSEL- Bowl. 

. WASSEL-Zowl, was a large Cup or Bowl, of Silver or 

2 wherein the Sawons at their publick Entertainments 

rank a Health to one another, in the Phraſe J//as-heal ; 

chat is, Health be to you. | 

| 7 Maſſel. Soul, eems plainly to be meant by the Word 
Aaelem, in the Lives of the Abbots of Sr. Albans, by 
att. Paris; where he ſaith, Abbas ſolus prandebat ſupre- 


in Refeftorio habens Vaſtellum: He had ſet by him 


ide el, Bou, to drink an Health to the Fraternity 3 or 


oculum Charitatis, 
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And hence the Cuſtom of going a Maſſeling, ſtill uſed in 
Suſſex and ſome other dat, 4 to e — its Name. 
WAST, or WAs TE, in Law, has divers Significations.— 
rſt, It is uſed for a Spoil, made either in Houſes, Woods, 
Lands, Cc. by the Tenants for Life, or for Years, to the 
prejudice of the Heir, or of him in Reverſion.— Upon this, 
the Writ of Vaſte is brought for recovery of the Thing 
waſted, and treble Damages. 

Waſte of the Foreſt, is, properly, where a Man cuts down 
his own Woods within the Foreſt, without Licence of the 
King, or Lord-Chief-Juſtice in Eyre. See FokssT, and 
Por rity. | 

WasTE is alſo taken for thoſe Lands which are not in 
any Man's Occupation; but lie common. See Common, 

They ſeem to be fo called, becauſe the Lord cannot make 
ſuch Profit of them as of his other Lands ; by reaſon of the 
uſe others have thereof, for paſſing to and N this 


P- none may build, cut down Trees, dig, Cc. without the 


Lord's Licence. 
Tear, Day, and WAsrR, is alſo a Puniſhment or Forfei- 


ture belonging to Petit Treaſon, or Felony. See YEAR, 
Day, Oo. 


WasTE of a Ship, is that Part of her between the two 


Maſts ; that is, between the Main-maſt, and the Fore - maſt. 
See Sn1e, and Masr, 

WasTE-ZBoards, are Boards ſometime ſet upon the fide of 
a Boat, to keep the Sea from breaking into her. 

WATCH, a ſmall portable Movement, or Machine, for 
the meaſuring of Time ; having its Motion regulated by a 
Spiral Spring. See WArch- wok k. 

Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch Movements as ſhew 
the Parts of Time; as Clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtri- 
king on a Bell, Sc. But commonly, the Name Watch is 
appropriated to ſuch as are carried in the Pocket ; and Clock 
to the larger Movements, whether they ſtrike the Hour 
or not. See CLock, 

Spring, or Pendulum Watches, ſtand pretty much on the 
ſame Principle with Pendulum Clocks ; whence their Deno- 
mination,—lf a Pendulum, deſcribing little Arches of a Cir- 
cle, makes Vibrations of unequal Lengths in equal Times; 
'tis by reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater Velo- 
city. For the ſame Reaſon, a Spring put in Motion, and 
making greater or leſs Vibrations, as it is more (or leſs ſtiff, 
and as it has a greater or leſs degree of Motion given it ; 

erforms them nearly in equal Times. Hence, as the Vi- 
33 of the Pendulum had been applied to large Clocks, 
to rectify the Inequality of their Motions; ſo, to correct the 
unequal Motions of the Balance of Watches, a Spring is ad- 
ded ; by the Iſochroniſm of whoſe Vibrations, the Correction 
is to be effected. See PENDULUM. | 

The Spring is uſually wound into a Spiral ; that, in the lit- 
tle compaſs allotted it, it may be as long as poſſible; and 
may have Strength enough, not to be maſter'd and drag'd 
about by the Inequalities of the Balance it is to regulate. 

The Vibrations of the two Parts, vis. the Spring and Ba- 
lance, ſhould be of the ſame length; only ſo adjuſted, as that 
the Spring, being the more regular in the length of its Vi- 
brations than the Balance, may, on occaſion, communicate its 
Regularity thereto. See Syr ING. 

The Invention of Spring or Pocket. Watches, is owing to 
the Felicity of the preſent Age.—”Tis true, we find mention 
made of a Watch preſented to Charles V. in the Hiſtory of 
that Prince : But this, in all probability, was no more than 
a kind of Clock to be ſet on a Table; ſome Footſtep 
whereof, we have ſtill remaining in the antient Pieces made 
before the Year 1670. 

In effect, *tis between Dr. Hook and Mr. Huygens, that 
the Glory of this excellent Invention lies: but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed : The Engli/h 
aſcribing it to the former; and the French, Dutch, &c. to 
the latter. 

Mr. Derham, in his Artificial Clockmaker, ſays roundly, 
that Dr. Hook was the Inventor; and adds, that he contriv'd 
various ways of Regulation.—One way was with a Load- 
ſtone.— Another with a tender ſtrait Spring, one end where- 
of play d backwards and forwards with the Balance; fo that 
the Balance was to the Spring, as the Bob to a Pendulum ; 
and the Spring as the Rod thereof. —A third Method was 
with two Balances, of which there were divers forts ; ſome 
having a Spiral Spring to the Balance for a Regulator, and 
others without. 

But the way that prevail'd, and which continues in Mode, 
was with one Balance, and one Spring running round the up- 
per Part of the Verge thereof. Tho this has a Diſadvantage, 
which thoſe with two Springs, Cc. were free from; in that 
a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, will alter its Vibrations, 
and put it in an unuſual hurry. 

The Time of theſe Inventions was about the Year 1658; 
as appears, ee ea Evidences, from an Inſcription on 
one of the double Balance Warches, preſented to K. Charles II. 
viz, Rob. Hook Inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 167 3 
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| Invention preſently got into Reputation both at home and ] 
abroad; and two of em were {ent for by the Dauphin of Halance, conſiſting of the Rim, which is its ru The 


France. 
Soon after this; Mr. Huygens's Watch with a Spiral Spring 
got abroad, and made a great a noiſe in England, as it the 
ngitude could be found by it.— Tis certain, however, 
that his Invention was later than the Year 1693, when his 
Book de Horol. Oſcillat. was publiſh'd ; wherein he has not 
one word of this, tho he has of ſeveral other Contrivances 
in the ſame way. ; | 

One of theſe the Lord Brounker ſent for out of France, 
where Mr. Huygens had got a Patent for em.— This Warch 
agreed with Dr. Hook's in the Application of the Spring to 
the Balance; only Mr. Huygens's had a longer Spiral Spring, 
and the Pulſes and Beats were much ſlower. The Balance, 
inſtead of turning quite round, as Dr. Hook's, turns ſeveral 
rounds every Vibration. Tha 2 

Mr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt Mr. 
Huygens's Fancy was firit ſet to work by ſome intelligence 
he might have of Dr. Hook's Invention, from Mr. Olaen- 
burg, or ſome other of his Correſpondents in England: 
tho Mr. Oldenburg vindicates himſelf againſt that Charge, in 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 118. and 129. 

Huygens invented divers other Kinds of Matches, ſome of 
them without any String or Chain at all ; which he call'd 
particularly Pendulum Watches. 85 

As it was in England that Watches had their firſt riſe ; fo 
tis there, too, they have arriv'd at their greateſt Perfection. 
— Witneſs that exceeding Value put on an Zngli/h Watch in 
all foreign Countries, and that vaſt Demand made for em. 

Monfieur Savary, in his Diction. de Commerce, pretends 


to match the French Watchmakers againſt the Eugliſh.—— 


He aſſerts, That if the Engliſß be in any Condition to 
„ diſpute it with em, they owe it entirely to the great 
« Number of French Workmen, who took ſhelter here upon 
e the Revocation of the Edict of Nanrs,” He adds, © That 
« three fourths of the Vatebes made in England, are the 
« Work of Frenchmen.” From what Authorities he ſays 
this, we know not: But it need not be told Engliſhmen that 
it is falſe; there not being one French Name, that we 
know of, among all our fam'd Warchmakers : nor, in the Bo- 
dy of Watchmakers, is there one eighth part French. 

*Tis certain the French People prefer our Matches vaſtly 
to their own; inſomuch, that to have em with the more eaſe, 
a number of Exgliſßj Workmen were invited over in 1719, and 
eſtabliſh'd with great countenance at Yerſa:lles, under the Di- 
re&ion of the famous Mr. Zawv.—But the Eſtabliſhment, tho 
every thing promis'd well for it, and the French Watch and 
Clockmakers ſeem'd undone by it, fell to the Ground in leſs 
than a Year's time, —M. Savary imputes its Fall, intirely, to 
that ſtrong Prejudice of the French People in behalf of the 
Eng is Workmen, and to the Opinion that the Watches 
aid not come from England. But the Truth is, the Work- 
men ſent over being moſt of em Men of looſe Characters, 
grew diſſolute, quarrell'd with the Prieſts, inſulted the Ma- 
giſtrates, and were diſmiſs'd, of neceſſity. 

Striking WATCHEs, are ſuch, as beſides the proper 


WWatch-part, tor meaſuring of Time, have a Clock-part, for g 


ſtriking the Hours, &c. | 


Theſe are real Clocks; only moved by a Spring inſtead of 
a Weight.—Properly ſpeaking, they are call'd Pochet- Clocks. 
Sce CLOCK. 

Repeating WATCHES, arc ſuch as by pulling a String, &c. 
do repeat the Hour, Quarter, or Minute, at any time of the 
Da» or Night. 

This Repetition was the Invention of Mr. Zarlow, and 
firſt put in practice by him in larger Movements, or Clocks, 
about the Year 1676. The Contrivance ſtrait ſet the other 
Artiſts to work, who ſoon contriv'd divers ways of effecting 
the ſame. But its application in Pocket Vatches was not 
known before King James the Second's Reign; when the 
ingenious Inventor abovemention'd, having directed Mr. 
Thompſon to make a Repeating Watch, was ſoliciting a Pa- 
tent for the ſame. 

The Talk of a Patent engag'd Mr. Quare to reſume the 
Thoughts of a like Contrivance, which he had had in view 
ſome Years before: He now effected it; and being preſs'd to 
endeavour to Late Mr. ZBarlow's Patent, a Watch of each 
kind was produc'd beſore the King and Council; upon Trial 
of which, the Preference was given to Mr. Quare's. 

The Difference between 'em was, that Barlow's was made 
to Repeat by puſhing in two pieces on each fide the Warch- 
Box ; one of which repeated the Hour, and the other the 
Quarter: Whereas 2nare's was made to repeat by a Pin 
that ſtuck out near the Pendant; which being thruſt in, (as 
now tis done by thruſting in the Pendant it ſelf) repeated 
both the Hour and Quarter with the ſame thruſt. 

WaATCH-WORK, is that Part of the Movement of a Clock 
or Watch, which is deſigned to meaſure, and exhibit the 
Time on a Dial- Plate; in contradiſtinction to that Part 
which contributes to the ſtriking of the Hour, Sc. which is 


call'd Clock-work., See Warcn, 


I 


WAT 


The ſeveral Members of the March. part 


and the Verge, which is its Spindle; to wh; at: 
two Pallets or Leves, that play in th ich belo the 
Wheel. h dana... ns 
20, The Potence, or Pottance, which! 
Pocket-Watches, wherein the lower Pivor of hon 


part the Noſe, and the upper part the Shou, 
30, The Cock, which l he lee — 4 Ba 
4, The Regulator, or Pendulum Spring, whi Alance, 
ſmall Spring in the new Pocket · NWatches, un even 10 
C Ba- 


5% The Pendulum; whole Parts are, 
Cocks, 7 the Bob. F ; mM Forge, Pallets 
6, The Wheels ; which are, the Crown i 
Pieces, and the Swing - I heel in NA Fn. Pocke 
the Balance or Pendulum. : 8 tod 
8, The Contrate Wheel, which is that next the 0 
Wheel, Sc. and whoſc Teeth and Hoop lie contrary ; * 
of * Wheels; whence the Name. 
9, The great, or firſt W heel ; which is th 
Sc. immediately drives: after which are the 2 
third Wheel, &c. 5 
Laſtly, between the Frame and Dial- Plate, are, th D; 
nion of Report, which is that fix'd on the Arbor 3 : 
Wheel; and ſerves to drive the Dial Wheel, as that 2 
to carry the Hand. OY 


Theory, and Calculation of WArchwonk. 


Preliminaries neceflary to the calculating the ; 
a Movement, are laid down nnder the . 
and CLoc x-WOR R. | | : 

Preliminary Rules common to the Calculation of all More. 
ments, the Clock as well as the Match-parts; ſee under the 
Article MovEmenrT. | 

Particular Rules for the Sriking- part; ſee under the Ar. 
ticle CLCo k- wonkk. 

Thoſe for the Vatob. part we have from the Rev. Mr 7: 
ham, as follow. | 

1e, The ſame Motion, tis evident, may be perform'd ei 
ther with one Wheel and one Pinion, or many Wheels and 
many Pinions; provided the Number of Turns of all the 
Wheels bear the Proportion to all the Pinions, which that 
one Wheel bears to its Pinion : or, which is the ſame thing, 
If the Number produced by multiplying all the Wheels 
together, be to the Number produc'd by multiplying all the 
Pinions together, as that one Wheel to to that one Pinion— 
Thus, ſuppoſe you had occafion for a Wheel of 1440 Tecth, 
with a Pinion of 28 Leaves ; you may make it into three 
Wheels and Pinions, vz. 4) 36, 7) 8, 1) 5. For the three 
Wheels, 36, 8, and 5, multiply'd together, give 1440 for 
the Wheels; and the three Pinions 4, ), and r, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the Pinions.— Add, That it matters not 
in what order the Wheels and Pinions are ſet, or which Pinion 
runs in which Wheel; only for Contrivance-ſake, the big 
eſt Numbers are commonly put to drive the reſt. 

29, Two Wheels and Pinions of different Numbers may 
erform the ſame Motion.— Thus, a Wheel of 36 drives 4 
Pinion of 4, the ſame as a Wheel of 45 a Pinion of 5 ; ore 
Wheel of 90 a Pinion of 10.—The Turns of each being 9. 

3, If in breaking the Train into Parcels, any of the Quo 
tients ſhould not be liked; or if any other two Numbeis'0 
be multiplied together, are deſir d to be varied; it may be- 
done by this Rule. Divide the two Numbers by any other 
two Numbers which will meaſure them; multiply the Qu 
tients by the alternate Diviſors ; the Product of thele o 
laſt Numbers found, will be equal to the Product of the tuo 
Numbers firſt given, —Thus, it you would vary 36 me.? 
divide theſe by any two Numbers which will evenly meaſure 
them: 80, 36 by 4, gives 9; and 8 by 1, gives 5: = 
by the Rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4, 32 3 ſo r 
36 x 8, you have 32 & 9; each equal to 288. If you did 
36 by 6, and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, you have 24 
X 12 2 36 8288. — 

4% If a Wheel and Pinion fall out with croſs ory 
too big to be cut in Wheels, and yet not to be ate 
theſe Rules ; in ſeeking for the Pinion of Report, at 1 
Numbers of the ſame, or a near Proportion, by this 0 5 
As either of the two given Numbers is to the ot * > 
360 to a fourth. Divide that fourth Number, as allo; 420 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, (each of which N umbert © 50 
meaſures 360) or by any of thoſe Numbers that br 

uotient neareſt an Integer. —As ſuppoſe you h = 10 
the Wheel, and 170 for the Pinion; which are tog 4 into 
be cut into ſmall Wheels, and yet cannot be reduc 75 
leſs, as having no other common meaſure but my 216 
as 170: 147 :: 360: 311. Or, as 147: pee frei 


Divide the fourth Number, and 360 by one 0 0 
and 605 


» vide 300 
divide; 416 


Numbers; as 311 and 360 by 6, it gives 52 
them by 8, you have 39 and 45: and, if you 
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416 by 8, you have 45 and 52 exactly. Wherefore, inſtead 
the two Numbers 147 and I70, you may take 52 and 60, 
ot t 445, or 45 and 52, Oc. 

or 39 an 45. " . Ok" pe 
> To come to Practice in calculating a piece of Varch- 
0k, rſt pitch on the Train or Beats ot the Balance in an 
Hour; as whether 2 ſwift one, of about 20000 Beats, (the 
"(ual Train of a common 30 hour Pocket. March) or a ſlower of 
about 16000, (the Train of the new Pendulum Pocket-JVarches) 
or any other Train.—Next reſolve on the Number of Turns 
he Fuſy is intended to have, and the Number of Hours 
the Piece is to go: Su poſe, e. g. 12 Turns, and to go 30 
Hours, or 192 Hours, (i. e. 8 Days) Sc. Proceed now to 
nd the Beats of the Balance or Pendulum in one Turn of 
the Fuſy, by the Direction given under the Word Bzar.— 
Thus in Numbers; 12: 16: 20000 26666, Wherefore, 
-6666 are the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy, or great 
Wheel, and are equal to the Quoticnts of all the Wheels 
into the Balance mul-iplied together, Now this Number 
to be broken into a convenient parcel of Quotients ; which 
js to be done thus: Firſt, halve the Number of Beats, vis. 
26666, and you have 13333; then pitch on the Number of 
the Ctown- Wheel, ſuppoſe 17 : Divide 13333 by 17, and 
zou have 784 for the Quotient (or Turns) of the reſt of the 
Wheels and Pinions ; which being too big for one or two 
Quotients, may be beſt hroken into three. Chuſe therefore 
three Numbers, which when multiplied all together conti- 
nually, will come neareſt 784: As _— 10, 9, and 9, 
multiplied continually, gives 810, which is ſomewhat too 
much; therefore try again other Numbers, 11, 9, and 8: 
theſe drawn one into another continually, produce 792 
which is as near as can be, and convenient Quotients.—Hav- 
ing thus contrived the Piece from the grear Wheel to the 
Balance; but the Numbers not falling out exactly, as you 
firſt propoſed ; correct the Work thus: Firſt, ( by the Direc- 
tion given under the Word BEATS) multiply 792, the Pro- 
duct of all the Quotients pitch'd upon, by 17, (the Notches 
of the Crown- Wheel) the Product is 13464, which is half 
the Number of Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy; then, (by 
a Rule given under the Word BEAT) find the true Number 
of Beats in an Hour. Thus, 16: 12: : 13464: 10098; 
which is half the Beats in an Hour. Then find what Quo- 
tient is to be laid upon the Pinion of Report, (by the Rule 
given under that Word.) Thus, 16: 12: : 12: 9, the Quo- 
tient of the Pinion of Report.— Having thus found your 
Quotients, tis eaſy to determine what Numbers the Pinions 
ſhall have; for, chuſing what Numbers the Wheels ſhall 
have, and multiplying the Pinion by their Quotients, the 
Produce is the Number for the Wheels. Thus, 


4) 36 ( 9 the Number of the Pinion of Report is 4, and 
5) 55 (11 ts Quotient 9 ; therefore the Number for the 
$)45( 9 Dial-Wheel muſt be 4 x 9, or 36 : ſo the next 
5340 (8 Pinion being 5, its Quotient 11, therefore the 


great Wheel muſt be 5 511 2 353, and fo of 
17 the reſt. | 

Such is the Method of calculating the Numbers of a 16 
bour March. — Which Watch may be made to go longer, by 
leflening the Train, and altering the Pinion of Report. Sup- 
poſe you would conveniently flacken the Train to 16000 ; 
then by the Rule given under the Word BEAr, ſay, As + 
16000, or 8000 : 13464 :: 12: 20. So that this Match will 
g0 20 Hours, Then for the Pinion of Report, ſay, (by the 
Rule given under that Word) As 20: 12 :: 12: J. So that 
is the Quotient of the Pinion of Report. And as to the 
Numbers, the Operation is the ſame as be- 


4) 28 ( fore; only the Dial-Wheel is but 28, for its 
——— Quotient is alter'd to ). —If you would give 
5) 55 (11 Numbers to a Watch of about 19000 Beats in 
5)45( an Hour, to have 12 Turns of the Fuſy, to go 
5)48 ( 8 1750 Hours, and 17 Notches in the Crown- 


Wheel : The Work is the ſame, in a manner, 
1) as in the laſt Example; and conſequently 

R thus : As 12 : 170 : : 10000 : 141666, which 
2 Number is the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy; its 
alf, 70833, being divided by 17, gives 1467 for the Quo- 
tents : And becauſe this Number is too big for three Quo: 
tients, therefore chuſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 63 ; whole Pro- 
I into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to half the true 
cats in one Turn of the Fuſy.—Then ſay, As 170: 12 :: 
71508 : 5069, which is half the true Train of your Watch. 
nd again, 170: 12 :: 12: 248 (or 170) 144, which expreſ- 
es the Pinion of Report, and the Number of the Dial- 
eel. But theſe Numbers being too big to be cut in ſmall 
eels, they muſt be varied by the fourth Rule, above, thus; 


As 144: 170 :: 360 : 425. 
Or 170: 144 :: 360: 305. 


24) 20 ( 29 
8 Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two 


63 ” C20 fourth Proportionals, (as directed by the Rule) 
5 40 (8 ſuppoſe by 15, you'll ha ve 25 or 55 ; then the 
5) 33 (65 Numbers of the whole Movement will ſtand 
2E as in the Margin. 

17 


(346) 


Such is the Calculation of ordinary Matches to ſhew the 
Hour of the Day: In ſuch as fſhew Minutes and Seconds; 
the Proceſs is thus. _ | 9 | 
1e, Having reſolved on the Beats in an Hour; by divi- 
ding the deſigned Train by 60, find the Beats in a Minute 
and accordingly, find proper Numbers for the Crown- Wheel 
and Quotients, ſo as that the Minute-Wheel ſhall go round 


once in an Hour, and the.Second- Wheel once a Minute.— 


Suppoſe, e. g. you ſhould chuſe a Pendulum of fix Inches 
to go eight Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuſy; a Pendulum 
of 6 Inches vibrates 9368 in an Hour and conſequently, di- 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the Beats in a Minute. Half 
theſe Sums are 4684 and 78. Now the firſt work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion which will fall into one 
Quotient, and the Crown-Wheel., Let the Crown-Wheel 
have 15 Notches, then 98 divided by 15, gives 
5 ; fo a Crown- Wheel of 15, and a Wheel and 
Pinion, whoſe Quotient is 5, will go round in a 
Minute to carry a Hand to ſhew Seconds. For a I5 
Hand to go round in an Hour to ſhew Minutes ; 
becauſe there are 60 Minutes in an Hour, tis but 
breaking 60 into good Quotients, ( ſuppoſe 10 
and 6, or 8 and 7, Sc.) and 'tis done. Thus 
4684 is broken, as near as can be, into proper 
Numbers. But ſince it don't fall out 3 in- 15 
to the abovemention'd Numbers, you mult cor- 
rect, (as before directed) and find the true Number of Beats 
in an Hour, by multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 
75 by 60, makes 4500, which is half the true Train, Then 
find the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy; thus, 16: 192 :: 


4500: 54000 ; which laſt are half the Beats in one Turn of 


the Fuſy. This 54000 being divided by 4500, (the true 
Numbers already pitch'd on) the Quotient will 

be 12; which not being too big tor a ſingle 9) 108 (12 
Quotient, needs not be divided into more; and 8) 64 (8 
the Work will ſtand as in the Margin.——As to 8) 60 ( 74 
the Hour-hand, the great Wheel which per- 8) 40 ( 5 
forms only one Revolution in 12 Turns of the 
Minute- Wheel will ſhew the Hour : or it may 3 
be done by the Minute- Wheel. 


Warcn, at Sea, ſignifies a meaſure or ſpace of four 
Hours; becauſe half the Ship's Crew <varch and do Duty 
in their turns ſo long at a time. | 

The Ship's Company is divided into two Parts, the Lar- 
board Watch, and the Starboard Watch. The Maſter of the 
Ship commands the latter, and the chief Mate the former. 

Sometimes, when a Ship is in Harbour, they watch but a 


Puarter-watch, as they call it; that is, but a quarter of 


the Company watch at a Time. 

The W/arch-Glaſs being four Hours, is uſed at Sea to ſhift 
or change their Vatehes.— There are alſo Half-wartch Hour- 
Glaſſes ; Minute and Half-minute Glaſſes ; by which laſt 
they count the Knots when they heave the Log, in order to 
find the Ship's Way. See Los-Line. 


WATER, Agua, in Phyſicks, a fimple, fluid, and li- 
quid Body; reputed the third of the four vulgar Elements. 
See ELEMENT. 

Sir J. Newton defines Water to be a fluid Salt; volatile, 
and void of Taſte: But this Definition Boerhaave ſets aſide, 
inaſmuch as Water is a Menſtruum or Diſſolvent of Salts 
and ſaline Bodies, which does not agree with the Notion of 
its being a Salt it ſelf; inaſmuch as, we don't know of any 
Salt that diſſolves another. See SALT. 

Whether Water be originally fluid ?!——Tho Water be 
defin'd a Fluid, tis a Point controverted among Philoſophers, 
whether Fluidity be its Natural State, or the Effect of 
Violence: We ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and 
ſometimes in a ſolid form; and as the former in our war- 
mer Climate is the more uſual, we conclude it the proper 
one, and aſcribe the other to the extraneous Action of Cold. 
—ZBeerhaave, however, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains 
Water to be of the Cryſtalline Kind ; fince, wherever a 
certain degree of Fire is wanting to keep it in fuſion, it 
readily grows into a hard Glebe, under the Denomination of 
Ice. See Icx. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame Sentiment. —Ice, he ob- 
ſerves, is commonly repute to be Water brought into a pre- 
ternatural State by Cold : But, with regard to the Nature 
of Things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary Ideas, it might as 


juſtly be ſaid, That Vater is Ice, preternaturally thawed by 


Heat. If it be urg'd that Ice, left to it ſelt, will, upon the 
Removal of the freezing Agents, return to Mater It may 
be anſwer'd, that, not to mention the Snow and Ice which 
lie all Summer long on the Albs and other high Mountains, 
even in the Torrid Zone, we have been aſſur'd, that in ſome 
Parts of Siberia, the Surface of the Ground continues more 
Months of the Year frozen by the natural Temperature of 
the Climate, than thaw'd by the Heat of the Sun; and a 
little below the Surface of the Ground, the Water which 
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chances to be lodg'd in the Cavities there, continues in a half their weight of Water. And the hardef 80 
fate of Ice all the Year round: So that when in the heat and diſtill'd, do always diſcover a Portion thereof ground 
of Summer the Fields are cover'd with Corn, if you dig a Eels, by Diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome ©; 


Foot or two deep, you ſhall find Ice, and a frozen Soil. and . Volatile Salt, beſides the Capu— Mort | Spiri, 
No pure Water in all Nature. Mater, if it could be theſe were ſo diſproportionate to the Water, & yet 4 
at t 


had alone, and pure, Boer haave argues, would have all the ſeemed to have been nothing but that coagulated ; e 
requiſites of an Element, and be as fimple as Fire; but ſame ſtrangely abounds in Vipers, tho eſteeme a . The 
there is no expedient hitherto diſcover'd for making it ſuch. operation ; and will, in a convenient Air; ſurvire f ot in 
Rain Water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe we know of, Days the loſs of their Heads and Hearts, © ting ſome 
is replete with infinite Exhalations of all kinds, which it it ſelf, as ſpirituous and elaborate a Liquor as ir * Bl 
imbibes from the Air: So that filter'd and diſtill'd a thouſand ſo abounds in Water, that out of ſeven Ounces 8 dec 
times, there ſtill remains Fæces.— Further, the Rain-Water the ſame Author, by Diſtillation, drew near fe of Ph halt, 
gather'd from the Roofs of Houſes, is a Lixivium of Tyles, before ever any of the other Principles began to fil. ; 
Slate, or the like, impregnated with the Dungs and Fæces PLR. lle. See 
of the Animals, Birds, Sc. depoſited thereon ; and the Ex Whether Water be the common Matter of all Bojjer 1 
_ 1 other 
| et all Thi 
with the Smoke of a thouſand Chimnies, and the various Ef- made of Vater: Which Opinion, probab! nt * 
, | of the S8 r 
Fire contained in all Vater; as appears from its Fluidity, of God moving upon the Face of the Waters, pi 
| Boyle does not conceive the Vater here mention'd "gb lr, 
As what is in the Air neceſſarily mixes it ſelf with Wa- as the Univerſal Matter, to be our Elementary * 
of a great Varie 
= IT tet 
thro' Pumice, or paſs it thro' any other Body of the like du'd and faſhion'd by them; and it may yet be a Bode = 
kind, you will always have Salt remaining.—Nor can Diſtil- like Mater, in caſe the Corpuſcles it was made up of were 
lation render it pure; fince it leaves the Air therein, which by their Creator, made ſmall enough, and put into fuck 


Diſtillations hereof, the greateſt part of the Earth and other all the vifible Creation.— Thus, Sir I. Newton, * All Bird; 
Fæces, may be Roaring herefrom : And this is what we * Beaſts, and Fiſhes, Inſects, Trees, and Vegetables, with 
muſt be contented to call pure Water. * their ſeveral Parts, do grow out of Mater, and watery 

Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that a Friend of his, by diſtilling * Tinctures, and Salts; and by Putrefaction return again into 


a quantity of Vater an hundred times, found at length that wvarery Subſtances.' 


he had got ſix tenths of the firſt Quantity in Earth: Helmont endeavours to prove this Doctrine from an Expe- 


Whence he concludes, that the whole Vater, by further riment; wherein, burning a quantity of Earth, till all the 
proſecuting the Operation, might be converted into Earth. Oil was conſum'd, and then mixing it up with Vater, to 
See EAR TI. draw out all the Salt; and wir. this Earth, thus pre- 
But it ſhould be conſider'd, that the Vater cannot be re- pared, into an earthen Pot, which nothing but Rain Mater 
moved, or poured into a Veſſel, without the Mixture of could enter; yet a Willow, planted therein, grew up to a 
ſome. Duſt therewith ; ſo, neither can the Luting of the Veſ- conſiderable height and bulk, without any ſenſible Diminu- 
ſel be diſtill'd, without lofing ſomething every time. ZBoer- tion of the Earth: Whence he concluded, that the Vater 
haave, therefore, rather concludes, that the Vater thus of- was the only Nutriment of the Vegetable Kind, as Vege- 
ten diſtill'd, might acquire ſtill new Earth from the Duſt tables are of the Animal. The ſame thing is infer'd by 
floating in the Air, and the Inſtruments employ'd in the O- Mr. Boyle from a parallel Experiment : And the whole is 
peration. | countenanc'd by Sir J. Newton, who obſerves, that Vater, 
That Author aſſures us, that after diflilling ſome very pure ſtanding a few Days in the open Air, yields a Tinurc, 
Water, by a gentle Fire, the ſpace of four Months, it ap- which, like that of Malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a Sedi- 
pear'd perfectly pure; and yet leaving it to reſt in Veſſels ment, and a Spirit; but before Putrefaction, is fit Nouriſh- 
exactly cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender kind of weedy ment for Animals and Vegetables. - 
Matter, ſomewhat like the Hamina of Plants, or the little But Dr. Woodwward endeavours to ſhew the whole a Miſtake: 
Tufts of a Mucilage : and yet, Schorrus ſaw Water, in Mater containing extraneous Corpuſcles, ſome of theſe, he 
Kircher's Muſeum, that had. been kept in a Veſſel herme- ſhews,are the proper Matter of Nutrition; the Mater being fl 
tically ſeal'd, upwards of fifty Years, yet ſtill remained clear found to afford lo much the leſs Nouriſhment, the more it 1s 
and pure, and ſtood to the ſame height in the Veſſel as at purify'd by Diſtillation. Thus, a Plant in diſtill'd Mate will 
firſt, without the leaſt Sign of Sediment. not grow. fo fait as in Water not diſtill'd; and if the Water 
Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced no body ever ſaw be diiii!l'd three or four times over, the Plant will ſcarce 
a Drop of pure Vater; that the utmoſt of its purity known, grow ar all, or receive any Nouriſhment from it, $0 that 
only amounts to its being free of this or that ſort of Matter: Mater, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper Nutriment of Vege- 
3 that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of Salt; tables; but only the Vehicle thereof, which contains the nu- 
fince Air will always accompany it, and Air has always Salt. tritious Particles, and carries them along with it, thro all the 
See AiR. Parts of the Plant, See VEGETATION. = 
Water in all Places and Bodies Hater ſeems to be Hence, a Water-Plant, e. g. a Naſturtium, brought up 104 
diffuſed every where, and to be preſent in all Space where Veſſel of Vater, will be found to contain the more Salt and 
there is Matter, —Not a Body in all Nature but will yield Oil, the muddier the Vater is: In effect, Water nouriſhes 
Hater: "Tis even aſſerted that Fire it ſelf is not without the leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous Salts ; in 
Mater. A ſingle Grain of the moſt fiery Salt, which in a its pure State, it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the Parts, 
Moment's Time will penetrate thro' a Man's Hand, readily but affords no new Vegetable Matter. See VEGETABLE, 
imbibes half its weight of Vater, and melts, even in the NurRITION, Qc. | 
drieſt Air imaginable.—Thus, Salt of Tartar, placed near Helmont, however, carries his Syſtem {till further, and ima 
the hotteſt Fire, will attract or imbibe Vater; and by that gines, that all Bodies may be re-converted into Wale. = 
means, increaſe conſiderably its weight in a ſmall time: Alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves Plants, Animals, att 
So in the drieſt Summer's-Day, a pewter Veſſel with Ice Minerals, into one Liquor, or more, according to their bo. 
in it, brought up from ſome cold ſubterraneous Place into the veral internal Differences of Parts : And the Alkaheſt, be 
hotteſt Room, will immediately be cover'd over with little ing abſtracted from theſe Liquors, li: 
Drops of Vater, gather'd from the contiguous Air, and con- with the ſame Virtues as when it diſſolv'd them; the 5 
dens d by the Coldneſs of the Ice. quors may, by frequent Cohobations from Chalk, or ar 
"Tis ſurprizing to conſider the plenteous Stock of Vater other proper Matter, be totally depriv'd of their _ 
which even dry Bodies afford. — Oil of Vitriol, being ex- Endowments, and return at laſt to their firſt Matter, . Ip 
poled a long time to a violent Fire, to ſeparate all the Water, Pater. | elke 
as much as poſſible, from the ſame ; will afterwards, by Thus much is confeſs'd, that mix'd Bodies do all 1 1 
only ſtanding a few Minutes in the Air, contract freſh Ma. by Fire, into Phlegm or Water, Oil, Spirit, Salt, and Eat; 
ter ſo faſt, as ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt. —— each of which is found to contain Water. bn 
Hartſhorn, kept forty Years, and turn'd as hard and dry as Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be better repreſented Winer 
any Metal; ſo, that if ſtruck againſt a Flint, it will yield Spirit of Wine, which of all others ſeems freeſt from 1 2 
Sparks of Fire; yet, being put into a glaſs Veſſel, and di- yet, Helmont affirms, it may be ſo united with Ware, _ 
ſtill'd, will afford one eigthth of its Quantity of Water. become Water it ſelf. He adds, that tis materially 5 10 
Bones dead and dried twenty five Years, and thus become only under a ſulphurous Diſguiſe, —According to "king 
almoſt as hard as Iron; yet, by Diſtillation, have afforded 2 
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ing Paracelſis's Balſamnus-ſamech, which is nothing but 
7 artari dulcify'd by diſtilling Spirit of Wine — it 
till the Salt be ſufficiently ſaturated with its Sulphur, and 
till it ſuffers the Liquor to be drawn off as ſtrong as it was 
poured on; when the Salt of Tartar, from which it is 
diſtil d, hath retained, or deprived it of the ſulphurous 
Parts of the Spirit of Wine, the reſt, which is incompara- 
bly the greateſt Part of the Liquor, will turn to Phlegm. 
In effect, corroſive Spirits, according to Mr. Boyle's Obſer— 
vation, abound in Water 3 which may be obſerved, by en- 
tangling, and ſo fixing their ſaline Parts, as to make them 
corrode ſome proper Body ; or elſe by mortifying them with 
ſome contrary Salt: which will turn them into Phlegm. 

And as to Salts ; Salt of "Tartar well calcin'd, being laid 
to liquify in the Air, will depoſite an Earth ; and if it be 
then committed to Diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable 
Quantity of inſipid Vater; infomuch, that if it be urg'd 
with a vehement Fire, the Salt will almoſt all vaniſh, and 
nothing ſaline remain, either in the Water, or the Earth.— 
Whence Helmcnt concludes, that all Salts might be convert- 
ed into Water. Add, that Sea Salt, recover'd from its own 
acid Spirit and Oil of Tartar, melts into Water, as much 
as into Oil of "Tartar. | | 

Laſtly, Oils run, in great meaſure, into Water; and 'tis 

robable, might be converted wholly into the ſame, See 
Orr, SULPHUR, Cc. 

No Stanaard for the Weight and Purity of Water. 
Mater ſcarce ever continues two Moments exactly of the 
ſame weight, being always varying, by reaſon of the Air 
and Fire contained therein. Thus, a piece of pure limpid 
Ice, laid in a nice balance, never continues in Æquilibrio.— 
In effect, the Expanſion of Vater in boiling, ſhews what 
effect the different degree of Fire has on the Gravity of 
Water.—This makes it difficult to fix the ſpecifick Gravity of 
Mater, in order to ſettle its degree of Purity; but this we 
may ſay in the general, That the pureſt Vater we can 
procure, is that which is 880 times as heavy as Air. How- 
ever, neither have we any tolerable Standard in Air ; for 
Hater being ſo much heavier than Air, the more Vater is 
contain'd in the Air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be: As, 
in effect, the principal Part of the Weight of the Atmo- 
ſphere, ſeems to ariſe from the Vater. See Ar, and Ar- 
MOSPHERE, | 


1 and Effects of Water. 
1*, Water is found the moſt penetrative of all Bodies, 


after Fire, and the moſt difficult to confine ; ſo that a Veſ- 


ſel thro which Water cannot paſs, may retain any thing. 
Nor is it any Objection, that Syrups and Oils will ſome- 
times paſs thro' Bodies which will hold Vater; this not be- 
ing owing to the greater Subtilty and Penetration of their 
Particles, but to the Reſin wherewith the Wood of ſuch 
Veſſels abounds, to which Oils and Syrups are as Menſtruums; 
ſo that diflolving the Reſin, they make their way thro' the 
Spaces left thereby; whereas Water, not acting on Reſins, 
is retained, See RESIN. 

And yet, Water gradually makes its way, even thro' all 
Woods, and is only eee N in Glaſs and Metals; nay, it 
was ound by Experiment at Florence, that when ſhut up 
in a ſpherical Veſſel of Gold, and then preſs'd with a huge 
force, it made its way thro' the Pores even of the Gold; fo 
that the moſt ſolid Body in Nature is permeable to Water. 
See GoLD. | 
Waiter is even found more fluid than Air; a Body be- 
Ing reputed more fluid than another, when its Parts will 
find way thro' ſmaller Pores : now Air, tis known, will not 

als thro' Leather, as is evident in the Caſe of an exhauſted 

cceiver cover'd therewith ; whereas Vater paſſes with 
eaſe.— Again, Air may be retain'd in a Bladder, but Water 
00zes thro', In effect, 'tis found, that Water will paſs thro 
Tores ten times ſmaller than Air will. See PR. 

It muſt not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg ac- 
counts for this paſſage of Vater thro the narrow Pores of 
animal Subſtances which will not admit the Air, on ano- 
ther Principle, vg. its moiſtening and diſſolving the gluti- 
nous Matter of the ſine Fibres of the Membranes, and render- 
ing them more pliable and diftraQtile ; which are things that 
the Air, for want of a wetting Property, cannot do.—As a 
Proof of this Doctrine, he filled a Bladder, and compreſs d 
it with a Stone, and found no Air to come out ; but placing 
the Bladder thus compreſs d in Vater, the Air cafily eſcap'd. 
Hiſt. de I Acad. Ann. 1700. p. 45. | 
. 2.» Water, then, may even hence, vis. from its penetra- 
tive Power, be argu'd to enter the Compoſition of all Bodies, 
both Vegetable, Animal, and Foflil ; with this peculiar Cir- 
nan, That it is eaſily, and with a gentle vob ſepara- 
b © again from Bodies it had united with; which cannot 

© laid of any other Body.—Fire, indeed, will penetrate 
ow than Water ; but 'tis difficult to procure it again from 
the Bodies it is once fixed in, as is evident in Red Lead, Oc. 
dee Minivm, 8c. 
1 1 of Water, join'd with its Smoothneſs and 
rleity, fits it to ſerve as a Vehicle, for the commodious 
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and eaſy Conveyance of the Nutritious Mattet bf all Ba- 
dies: being ſo fluid, and paſſing and repaſſing ſo readily 
it never ſtops up the Pores; but leaves room for the follow- 
ing Water, to bring on a new Supply of nutritious Matters 
See NUTRITION. | | be bl nine 

30, And yet the ſame Mater, as little - coheſive as it is; 
and as eaſily ſeparated from moſt Bodies, will cobere firm- 
ly with ſome others, and bind them together into the molt 
ſolid Maſſes : Tho it appears wonderful, that Vater, which 
will be ſhewn an almoit univerſal Diſſolvent, ſhould withal 
be a great Coagulator. | bg 

Water, we ſee, mixed up with Earth or Aſhes, gives 
them the utmoſt Firmneſs and Fixity,—The Aſhes, e. g. of 
an Animal, incorporated with pure Water into a Paſte, and 
bak'd by a vehement Fire, grow into a Coppel ; which is 
a Body remarkable for this, that it will bear the utmoſt 
Effort of a Refiner's Furnace, —'Tis, in effect, upon the glu- 
tinous Nature of Mater alone that our Houſes ſtand ; for 
take but this out of Wood, and it becomes Aſhes ; or out 
of Tyles, and they become Dutt. | 

Thus, a little Clay dry'd in the Sun, becomes a Pouder, 
which mix'd with Vater ſticks together again, and may be 
faſhion'd at pleaſure; and this dried again by a gentle Fire, 
or in the Sun, and then baked in a Potter's Oven, by an in- 
tenſe Fire, becomes little other than a Stone.—So the Chi- 
neſe or Japan Earth, whereof our Porcelain Veſſels are 
made, which hold all Liquors, and even melted Lead it felt, 
is diluted and wrought up with Water. Sce PoRCELAIN. 

To ſay no more, all the Stability and Firmneſs ſeen in the 
Univerſe is owing to Water alone. Thus, Stone would be 
an incoherent Sand, did not Vater bind it together; and 
thus, again, of a fat gravelly Earth, wrought up with Wa- 
ter and baked or burnt, we make Bricks, yles, and 
earthen Veſſels, of ſuch exceeding Hardneſs and Cloſeneſs, 
that Mater it ſelf cannot pals thro' them. And theſe Bo- 
dies, tho to appearance perfectly dry, and deſtitute of Va- 
ter, yet, being pulveriz'd and put in a Retort, and diſtill'd, 
yield an incredible quantity of Vater. | 

The ſame holds of Metal; for the Parings or Filings of 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, &c. by Diſtillation, yield Mater 
plentifully ; and the hardeſt Stones, Sea Salt, Nitre, Vitriol, 
Sulphur, Oc. are found to conſiſt chiefly of Water, into 
which they reſolve by force of Fire. | 

The Lapis Calcarius, or Lime-ſtone, being expos'd to 
the Fire, affords a prodigious Quantity of pure Vater; and 
the more of this Mater is exprels'd, the more friable does 
it become, till at length it commences a dry Calx or Lime; 
wherein, in lieu of the Water ſo expell'd, the Fire, in the 
Courſe of Calcination, enters ; which is expell'd again, in 
its turn, by pouring on cold Vater. Yet, the ſame Water 
and Calx, temper'd together, produce a Maſs, ſcarce inferior, 
in point of Solidity, to the primitive Lime-ſtone. See 
HE Ar. 


4, That Water is not elaſlick, is evident hence, that it is 


incompreſſible, or incapable, by any Force, of being reduced 
into leſs compaſs: This eaſily follows from that famous Ex- 
eriment abovemention'd, made by order of the great Duke 
of Tuſtany.—The Water, being incavable of Condenſation, 
rather than yield, tranſuded thro' the Pores of the Metal, fo 
that the Ball was found wet all over the outſide; till at 
length, making a Cleft in the Gold, it ſpun out with great 
vehemence. From this laſt Circumſtance, indeed, ſome 
have weakly concluded it was claſtick. For the Ipetrs 
wherewith the Mater darted forth, was more probably ow- 
ing to the Elaſticiry of the Gold, which communicated that 
Impreſſion to the Water. | 

And hence we ſce the Reaſon why Blocks of Marble 
ſometimes burſt in cod weather; and why a Veſſel fill'd 
with Water, and aftcrwards, by any means, reduced to a 
leſs compaſs, burſts the Veſſel, tho ever fo itrong.— This is 
obſervable in a piece of braſs Canon, which being filled with 
Water, and the Mouth ex:i&tly ſtop'd, ſo as to prevent all 
egreſs of Water ; if a cold Night happens ſufficient to con- 
tract and conſtipate Bodies; the metallick Matter undergo- 
ing the common Fate, and the Vater refuſing to give way, 
the Cannon is burſt aſunder with incredible violence. 

Some bring an Argument for the Elaſticity of Vater 
hence, that hot Water takes up more room than cold ; but 
no legitimate Concluſion can be form'd from hence: for in 
the hot Water there is a good quantity of Fire contain'd, 
which interpoſing between the Particles of the Vater, makes 
it extend to a greater Space, without any Expanfion of Parts 
from its own Elaſticity. This is evident hence, that if Va- 
ter be once heated, there is no reducing it to its former Di- 
menſions, but by letting it cool again: which plainly ſhe ws, 
that the Expanſion depends not on the Elaſticity of Parts, 
but on the | ar rack of Fire.—Warer, then, tho incapable of 
Compreſſion or Condenſation, may yet be rarefied by Hear, 


and contraſted by Cold. See Rartracrtion, c. 


It may be added, that a further degree of Cold, that is, 
ſuch a one as congeals Water, or turns it into Ice, does ex- 
pand it. There are other ways to manifeſt this Expanſion 
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of Water by Freezing.—Mr. Boyle having poured a wa WATER, in Geography, Hydrography, Oc. is 
quantity of Water into a ben cylindrical earthen Veſſel, mon, or general Name applied to all liquid tranf : 
expoſed it, uncover'd, both to the open Air in froſty Nights, dies, gliding or flowing on the Earth, See Beit By. 
—; the Operation of Snow and Salt; and found, that the qv1D, Oc. | 5 Lorp, Li. 
Ice produced in both Caſes, reach'd higher than the Vater In this Senſe, Vater and Earth are ſaid to confi 
before twas froze. Add, that it has been found, that the terraqueous Globe. See Earrn, altitute ons 
Rain ſoaking into Marble, and violent Froſts coming on, Some Authors have raſhly and injuriouſly taxed heTy 
have burſt the Stones: And even Implements made of Bell- bution of Water and Earth in our Globe as wins e Diſtr, 
Metal, careleſſy expos d' to the wet, have been broken and well proportion'd : Suppoling that the Mater als and not 
ſpoiled by the Water ; which entering at little Cavities of much room. See TERRAQGPEO Vs. up tog 
the Metal, was there afterwards froze, and expanded into An Inundation, or Overflowing of the Waters 

Ice. | Deluge. See DELVGE, makes 
From the whole, we may be enabled to ſettle ſomething ; | | 
as to the Nature of the component Particles of Vater; and, | Various Kinds of Warzgs, 

1, That they are, as to our Senſes, infinitely ſmall ; whence Water is diftinguiſh'd, with regard to the Places whe... 
their penetrative Power: 20, Exceeding ſmooth and ſlippe- is found, into Marina, Sea-Water ; Pluvialis, Rain as N 
ry, void of any ſenſible Aſperities; witneſs their Fluidity, Huviatilis, River. Mater; Fontana, Spring. Ihater; 1 
and their being ſo eaſily ſeparable from other Bodies which %s, Mell Mater; Ciſternina, thoſe of Cillerss ; F 
they adhere to: 3“, e ſolid: 45, Perfectly tran- that of Lakes, Moraſſes, &c. 8 firs, 
ſparent, and as ſuch inviſible ; which we gather hence, that Theſe ſorts of Water are each more impure, ang l 
pure Water, inclos'd in a Veſſel hermetically ſeal'd, projects rogeneous than other. 40 | : my 
no Shadow; ſo that the Eye ſhall not be able to diſcover Sea-WArzR. See SEA, and Qcx an, 

whether the Veſſel have Water in it or not; and in that the Sog Mater, is an Aſſemblage of Bodies, wherein Je, 
Cryſtals of Salts, when the Vater is ſeparated from them, can ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal Part: Tis an nn 
loſe their Tranſparency,—5®, Hard, rigid, and inflexible z verſal Colluvies of all the Bodies in Nature, ſuſtain'4 8 
as appears from their not being compreſſible. If it be kept ſwimming in Vater, as a Vehicle. — Dr. Liſter con 
aſk'd, How a Body ſo light, fluid, and volatile, and which fiders it as the Fund or Source, out of which all Bodies ak 
ſo ealy a Fire ſuffices to rarefy, ſhould be ſo ſtubborn and He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the Opinion of 7þale; and 
incompreſſible ? We ſee no other Cauſe to aſſign, but the Van Helmont; and imagines the- Sea-Water to have been 
Homogeneity of its Parts. If Mater be conſider d as confilt- the only Element created at the Beginning, before any Ani. 
ng of ſpherical or cubical Particles, hollow withinſide, and mal, or Vegnams z or even before the Sun himſelf. —Frojþ. 
of a firm Texture; here will be enough to account for the Vater, he ſuppoſes to have aroſe accidentally after the Cres. 
whole: Its Firmneſs and Similarity will make it reſiſt ſuffi- tion of theſe; and to owe its Origin to the Vapours of 
ciently ; and its Vacuity render it light enough, &c.—The Plants, the Breath of Animals, and the Exhalations miſcd 
little Contact between Spherules, will account for the Weak- from the Sun. De Font. Med. Ang. Dr. Halley is of 
neſs of its Coheſion, c. See ParTicitt, Con EsION, Gc. another Opinion—He takes it for granted, that the Saltneh 
Salt melted in Water, does not fill the Veſſel in proportion of the Sea, ariſes from the ſaline Matter diſſolved and im- 
to its own bulk: Whence it follows, that there are little bib'd by the Rivers in their progreſs, and diſcharg'd, with 
Spaces between its Particles, to admit thoſe of the Salt — their Vaters, into the Ocean; and conſequently, that the 
And hence, again, we gather, that the warry Particles are degree of Saltneſs is continually and gradually increafing,— 
extremely ſolid, and inflexible ; fince, tho they have inter- On this Hypothefis, he even propoſes a Method for deter. 
mediate Spaces, no force or weight can compreſs, or crowd mining the Age of the World: For two Experiments of the 
them nearer, See Sr. degree of Saltneſs, made at a large Interval of Time, will, 
5*, Water is the moſt inſipid of all Bodies; the Taſte by the Rule of Proportion, give the Time wherein it has 
we ſometimes obſerve therein, ariſing not from the mere been acquiring its preſent degree. Philoſ. Tranſat. No za. 
Mater; but from Salt, Vitriol, or other Bodies mixed The Mater of the Sea is liable to ſeveral periodical Chan- 
therewith : And accordingly, all the ſapid Waters recom- ges. See TIpxs. 

mended for Medicinal Uſes, are found to depoſite a Quan- Higl-WArER. 

tity of ſome of thoſe Foſſils. | Linw-W area. þ See Fl ux, Es, c. 

6 Mater is perſectly inodorous, or void of the leaſt Smell. . WArER. | 

Water, then, neither affects Sight, Taſte, nor Smell, Rain-WarzR. See RAIN. | 
provided it be pure 3 and conſequently might remain for Rain. Mater, is the Water of the Sea, purified by a fort 


ever imperceptible to us, but for the Senſe of Feeling. of Diſtillation : or rather, it is the watery Vehicle, ſepars 
TV beth ; Ls by ted from the ſaline, and other Matters reſiding therein, by 
ether Water be convertible into Air? Evanoration” See Evaionitiorn 


It has been diſputed, whether or no Vater be convertible The Vater which deſcends in Rain, is, of all others, the 
into Air; there being numerous Inſtances of, at leaſt, an pureſt, in a cold Seaſon, and a ſtill Sky; and this we mult 
apparent Tranſmutation.—In the Vapours daily raiſed, we be contented to take for Elementary Water. 
find Water rarefy'd to ſuch a degree, as to take place in the The Rain Water in Summer, or when the Atmoſphere i; 
Atmoſphere, and help to compoſe a confiderable part of what in Commotion, tis certain, muſt contain infinite Kinds ol 
we call Air; and even to contribute to many of the Effects heterogeneous Matter: Thus, gathering the Vater that falls 
aſcribed to the Air. See Varovs, Air, and ATMOSPHERE. after a Thunder-Clap, in a ſultry Summer Day, and ler. 
But ſuch a Vapour-Air has not the Characters of true ting it ſettle, a real Salt is found ſticking at the bottom. 
rmanent Air, being eafily reducible into Nater again, So, But in Winter, eſpecially when it freezes, the Exhalatiom 
in Digeſtions and Diſtillations, tho Vater may be rarcfied are but few, ſo that the Rain falls without much Adultera- 
into Vapours, yet it is not really changed into Air, but only tion : and hence, what is thus gather'd in the Morning 
divided by Heat, and diffuſed into very minute Parts; which time, is found of good uſe for taking away Spots in the 
meeting together, preſently return to ES Water as they con- Face ; and that gathered from Snow, againſt Inflammation 
ſtituted before. | of the Eyes. See Snow. | 1 
Let, Water rarefy'd into Vapour in an olipyle, will, for Yet this Rain- Mater, with all its purity, may be filter 
a while, have an elaſtick Power, the great jt, 
teriſtick of true Air, and ſtream out perfectly like a Blaſt of Fæces behind it. 
Air: The elaſtick Power of this Stream, is manifeſtly owing to Sypring-Warzx. See SyRING. Br 
nothing elſe but the Heat, that expands and agitates the The Vater of Springs is the next, in point of = 
aqueous Particles thereof; and when the Heat is gone, the This, according to Dr. Halley, is collected from the Air x 
Elaſticity and other aerial Properties diſappear likewiſe. See ſelf; which being ſaturated with Vater, and coming 1 
ELASTICITY. | condenſed by the Evening's Cold, is driven again 2 c 
Rapid Winds thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere Tops of the Mountains ; where being further condenſe 
Water, broke into little Parts, and put into motion; ſince, collected, it gleets down, or diſtills, much as in an Alem 4 
by holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold Body againſt it, the This Vater, which before floated in the Atmoſphere 
Vapours condenfing thereon, will preſently cover the Body form of a Vapour, being thus brought together, 
with J/ater.—lIndeed, tho no heat intervenes, Motion alone, little Streams; ſeveral of which meeting together, 
if vehement, may perhaps ſuffice to break Water into mi- yulets ; and theſe, at length, Rivers. 
nute Parts, and make them aſcend upwards, in form of Air. Rivèer-WarzR. See RIVER. that 
— Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, This, on ſome occaſions, is to be eſteem'd puret — ind, 
where the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraiten'd by two Rocks very near of Springs.—If the Stream, in deſcending from its PP 1 
each other, that rapid Stream, daſhing with great impetuo- chance to flow over Strata, or Beds, wherein ner ; bihes 
fity againſt them, breaks part of its Vater into minute Cor- Sulphur, Vitriol, Iron, or the like, it diſſolve 426 a” 
333 and gives it ſuch a Motion, that a Miſt may be ob- part thereof. —Otherwiſe, Spring - Mater becomes py _ 
erv'd at a conſiderable diſtance, ariſing from the Place, and 1:5 ; for while the River drives on its J7 " 
aſcending high into the Air, terrupted Stream, all its Salts, with the Veg! |, « 
Animal Matters drained into it either from Exhal 


laſt Charac- and diftill'd a thouſand times, and it will till leave ſome | 
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Ground it waſhes, gradually eicher fink to the bot- 
m. or are driven to the Shore: And hence the antient 

Poets and Painters repreſent the Deities of Springs and Ri- 

vers, as combing an carding their Waters. 

1 With regard to the Qualities of Mater, it is further dif. 

tinguiſh'd into Salina, Salt- Mater; Dulcis, Freſh-Water, &c. 

Salt WATER, or Sea-WATER. See SALT, and Sa- WarzR. 

Freſh-Watzs,—lt is generally granted that thoſe Waters, 
ceteris paribus, are the beſt, as well for wholeſomneſs, as 
other various ceconomical Uſes, &c. that are freeſt from 
Saltneſs; which is an adventitious, and in moſt Caſes a 
hurtful Quality in Naters. Mr. Boyle therefore contrived a 
very extraordinary Method of examining the Freſhneſs and 
Saltneſs of Waters, by a Precipitant, which could diſcover 
one Part of Salt in r000, nay 2 or 3000 Parts of Water. See 
Fnksn Water. R : 

The thaw'd Ice of Sea-Water is often uſed in Amſterdam 
for brewing ; and Hartboline, in his Book 4e Nivis Uſu, 
confirms the Relation: "Tis certain, ſays he; that if the 
© Ice of the Sea-Water be thawed, it loſes its Saltneſs; as 
has been lately tried by a Profeſſor in our Univerſity, 


Uſes of Water. 
The Uſes of Water are infinite ; in Food, in Medicine, 


in Agriculture, in Navigation, in divers of the Arts, &c. 

As a Food, tis one of the moſt univerſal Drinks in the 
World ; and if we may credit many of our lateſt and beſt 
Phyſicians, one of the beſt too—For this Uſe, that which 
is pureſt, lighteſt, moſt tranſparent, ſimple, colourleſs, void 
of Taſte and Smell, and which warms and cools faſteſt, and 
wherein Herbs and Pulle infuſe and boil the ſooneſt, is beſt. 
WE ls... ; | 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 4e Aere, Aguis & Locis, 
ſpeaks much in behalf of light Vater. —Herodotus relates, 

hat among the Antients, ſome Nations drank a Vater ſo 
very light, that all Woods readily ſunk therein. And Mr. 
Boyle mentions ſome Water brought out of Africa into 
England, which was ſpecifically lighter than ours, by four 
Ounces in a Pint, i. e. by one third. See WArzRTOISVH. 

'Tis eſteem'd a good Quality in Water, to bear Soap, and 
make a Lather therewith, This our River-Waters readily 
do, but the Pump and Spring. Waters are found too hard for 
it; yet may theſe be remedy'd, by barely letting em ſtand 
for four or five Days. | 

As a Medicine, tis found, internally, a powerful Febri- 
fuge; excellent againſt Colds, Coughs, Stone, Scurvy, Oc. 
See FEBRIFUGE, c. 

Externally, its Effects are no leſs confiderable. See Barn, 
and BA THIN. 

In Agriculture and Gardening, Vater is allow'd abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to Vegetation; whence Varro places it in the 
Number of the Divinities he invokes in his firſt Book Je Re 
Ruſtica: Etiam, ſays he, precor Lympha, quoniam ſine aqua 
omnis miſera eſt agricultura. See WATERING. 

The Changes Water is liable to, and the different Forms 
it appears under, are numerous,—Sometimes as Ice, then as 
Vapour, then as a Cloud, Shower, Snow, Hail, Fog, &c. 
See Ickx, VArOUR, Coup, SHowER, SNOw, Hair, Foc, 
Oc. ſee alſo ERRKEZINe, Trawins, Oc. 95 

Many Naturaliſts have even maintain'd Water to be the 
Vegetable Matter, or the only proper Food of Plants; but 
Dr. Woodward has overturn'd that Opinion, and ſhewn, that 
the Office of Vater in Vegetation, is only to be a Vehicle to 
a terreſtrial Matter, whereof Vegetables are form d; and 
does not it ſelf make any Addition to 'em.—AIll Water, he 
allows, contains more or leſs of this terreſtrial Matter; Spring 
and Rain- Water near an equal quantity, and River-Warer 
more than either of 'em. See VEGETATION. 

IWater is of the laſt Uſe in Chymiſtry ; being one of the 
great Inſtruments by means whereof its Operations are all 
perform'd. See CyymisTRy, and OPERATION. 

It acts in various Manners and x Fe as a Menſtru- 
um, a Ferment, a Putrefacient, a Vehicle, a Medium, Oc. 

19, As a Menſtruum,'it diffolves all Kinds of Salts. See 
Sar, Oc. 

Air alſo ſeems to diſſolve Salts; but 'tis only in virtue of 
the Vater it contains. — Nor has any other Body the Power 
5 diſſolving Salts, further than as it ſhares of this Fluid. See 

IR, Oc. 

The Particles of Salts, we have obſerved, inſinuate them- 
elves into the Interſtices between the Particles of Vater; 
but when thoſe Interſtices are once filled, the ſame Water 
will not any longer diſſolve the ſame Salt; but it will diſ- 
ſolve a Salt of another Kind, by reaſon of the different Fi- 
gure of the Particles, which enter and occupy the Vacancies 
left by the former: And thus it will diſſolve a third, or fourth 
Sait, &c.—So, when Water has imbib'd its fill of common 
Salt, it will ſtill difſolve Nitre; and when ſaturated with 
Nitre, it will diſſolve Sal Ammoniac, and ſo on. 

Hater alſo diſſolves all ſaline Bodies, it being the conſti- 
went Character of this Claſs of Bodies, that they are unin- 
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flammable and diſſoluble in Warer,—Henee, Vater may diſt 
ſolve all Bodies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as Me- 
tals; inaſmuch as thoſe are capable of being reduced into 2 
ſaline form: in which State they may be ſo intimately diſ⸗- 
ſolved by Water, as to be ſuſtained therein, 

Mater diſſolves all ſaponaceous Bodies, i. e. all alkalious 
Salts and Oils blended together : Tho Oil it ſelf be not diſ- 
ſoluble in Water, the Admixture of Salt herewith, render- 
ing it ſaline, brings it under the Power of Vater. 

Now, all the Humours in the human Body are apparent- 
ly ſaline, tho none of them are Salt it ſelf; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the Juices of all Vegetables, excepting the 
Oils ; and accordingly, they all diffolve in Hater. 


Water diffolves Glaſs it ſelf. —— This being melted with 


Salt of 'Tartar, becomes ſoluble in Water. Sce GLass. 

It diſſolves all Gums and gummons Bodies; it being a 
Characteriſtick of a Gum, that it diſſolves in Mater; in 
contradiſtinction from a Reſin, See Gum, Ec. 

Yet, Vater mix'd with alcali Salts, diſſolves Oils and oily 
Bodies.—Thus, tho mere Vater pour'd on greaſy Wool, be 
repelled thereby z yet a ftrong Lixivium, or alcali Salt being 
mix'd with the Water, it readily diflolves and abſorbs all 
that was greaſy and oleaginous ; and thus it is that woollen 
Cloths are ſcour'd. 

Again, Water does not diſſolve Refins ; as we conceive 
a Refin to be no other than an inlpiſſated, or concentrated 
Oil. Sec REsIN. 

Oils and Sulphurs Vater leaves untouch'd ; and what is 
more extraordinary, it repels them; and by repelling, drives 
the oily Particles into Eddies.—Add, that it ſcems to repel 
all oleaginous, ſulphurous, fatty, and adipous Bodies, where- 
in Oil predominates ; and hence alſo it is, that the fatty 
Parts in our Bodies eſcape being diſſolved by Water. And 
tis, in all probability, by this means, that Fat is collected in 
the adipoſe Cells of all Animals. See Far. 

Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy Bodies, but rather 
unites and conſolidates them; as we ſee in Tyles, Ec. See 
EAR TR. 5 h | 

After diſſolving a Body, the Vater unites and hardens to- 
you with it; and, if the Body be of the faline Kind, 
orms Cryſtals, and retains the Salts in that form. See Cav- 
STAL. 

Salts, while thus join'd with Vater, aſſume various Fi- 
gures ; the Cryſtals of Sea-Salt, e. g. are pyramidal ; thoſe 
of Nitre, priſmatical ; thoſe of $a! Gemmæ, cubical, Qs. 
But, that Water is the Cauſe of theſe Salts being in Cryſtals, 
is evident hence, That upon ſeparating the Mater, the Cry- 
ſtals are no more; their Form is loſt, and their Tranſparency 
ceaſes, See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

2% Without Water there can no Fermentation be rais'd.— 
Thus, if you grind a Plant into a Duſt or Farina, it will never 
ferment; even tho you add Leaſt or Spirit of Wine thereto: 
but Water being pour'd on it, the Fermentation readily ari- 
ſes. See FERMENTATION. | 

3% All Purrefaftions, both of Animal and Vegetable 
Bodies, are likewiſe perform'd by means of Mater alone; 
and without it there would be no ſuch Effect in all Nature. 
See PUTREFACTION, 

4, Water is indiſpenſibly requir'd to Zferveſtence ; which 
is an inteſtine Motion, ariſing between contrary Salts : for no 
ſuch Motion can ariſe from a Mixture of contrary Salts, un- 
leſs there be Water to diſſolve and keep 'em in Solution. 

5%, A farther Uſe is in the making n dee of oily 
from ſaline Parts, which is a thing of the laſt Service: Thus, 
any oleaginous Subſtance, incorporated with Salt, being ſhook 
ſometime in a popes quantity of Vater; the Salts diſſolving, 
will be extracted from the Oil, and imbib'd by the Vater; 


and thus is the Body dulcify'd.—So Butter, by a continued | 


Lotion in fair Vater, becomes infipid ; and aromatick Oils, 
agitated a long time in warm Vater, lay aſide their ſaline 
ſpirituous Parts, and become inert and inodorous. 

Spirit of Wine, mix'd with Oil, makes one Body there- 
with; but if you pour Mater thereon, it will repel the Oil, 
and draw all the Spirit to it ſelf ; nay, frequently, what the 
Spirit had diſſolved in other Bodies, Mare will ſeparate 
from em, by attenuating the Spirit, and letting the other 
Matters precipitate. | | 

6*, Water is of great ſervice in directing and determining 
the Degree of Fire, or Heat.— This was firſt diſcover'd by 
M. Amontons, from an Obſervation that Water over the Fire: 

rows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to hoil ; 
Fi then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its preſent 


degree of heat, even tho the Fire were ever ſo much en- 


larg'd, or were continu'd ever ſo long.— This, therefore, af. 
fords a Standard or fixed Degree of Heat all over the World ; 
boiling Water, provided it be _ pure, being of the 
ſame Heat in Greenland as under the Equator. 

By means hereof, they make Baths of divers Degrees of 


Heat, accommodated to the various Occaſions, See Barn, 


FIRE, Hear, Oc. 
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Mater is of the utmoſt Uſe in divers of the Mechanical 
Arts and Occaſions of Life; as, in the Motion of Mills, 
Clocks, and other Machines—And the Laws, Properties, 8c. 
of this Fluid with reſpeR thereto ; as its Motion, Gravitation, 
Preſſion, Elevation, Action, &c. And the Conſtruction of 
divers Engines ſubſervient thereto, or founded thereon ; as 
Syphons, Pumps, &c. make the Subject of Hydraulicks and 
Hy4roſtaticks. See HyDRAvuLicks fee allo FL ip, As- 
CENT, c. | 

The Quantity of Water on this fide our Globe, Dr. Cheyne 
ſuſpects to be daily decreaſing ; * ſome part thereof being 
* continually turned into Animal, Vegetable, Metalline, or 
Mineral Subſtances z which are not eaſily diflolv'd again 
into their component Parts. —Thus, if you ſeparate a few 
© Particles of any Fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid Body, or 
© keep them aſunder one from another, they are no more 
* fluid ; to produce Fluidity, a conſiderable Number of ſuch 
Particles is requir'd.* See Fruity. | 

* Moſt of the Fluids or Liquors we know of, are form'd 
© by the Cohefion of Particles of different Figures, Magni- 
© tudes, Gravities, and attractive Powers, ſwimming in pure 
Water, or an aqueous Fluid; which ſeems to be the com- 
* mon Baſis of all. Wine is only Vater impregnated with 
© Particles of Grapes; and Beer with Particles of Barley: 
All Spirits ſeem to be nothing but Vater, ſaturated with 
* ſaline or ſulphurous Particles: and all Liquors are more 
or leſs fluid, according to the greater or ſmaller Coheſion 
of the Particles, which ſwim in the aqueous Fluid. And 
© there is hardly any Fluid without this Coheſion of Parti- 
cles: not even pure Vater it ſelf ; as is apparent from the 
Bubbles which ſometimes will ſtand on its Surface, as well 
© as on that of Spirits and other Liquors.* Philoſ. Princip. 
J Relig. | 
Aſcent of 


WATER, See As czNr, and CAPILLARY. 


Warza-Clock. \ Cx. EK SVDR A. 
WarrR-Level. LEVEI. 
WArER-Organ. Og AN. 
WArEkR-AMTill. See & Mirr. 
WartR-Spour. I Sour. 
WArER-Hearer. Aqvarivs. 
WarzR-Microſcope. }, MicRoscop E. 


Warts, in Natural Hiſtory, Sc. is diſtinguiſh'd into 
Pure, call'd alſo Hlemental; Mineral; and Artificial, or 
Factitious. 

As to the Pure, we have already obſerv'd, that there is, 
perhaps, none abſolutely ſo ; all J/ater being found to con- 
tain more or leſs Particles, ſuch as are in terreſtrial Bodies; 
not earthy Particles, we mean, but Oils, Salts, Qc. 

Mineral Wars, are thoſe which contain ſuch and ſo 
many Particles of different Nature from Vater, as thence 
to derive ſome notable Property beyond what common Water 
has: Or, Mineral Waters are thoſe which have contracted 
ſome Virtue extraordinary, by paſſing thro Beds of Minerals, 
as Alumn, Vitriol, Sulphur, Sc. or by receiving the Fumes 
thereof. See MINERAL. | 

The Kinds of Mineral Vaters are various, as are the 
Kinds of Compoſitions of the Minerals they are impregna- 
ted withal. See Foss1L. 

Some are Simple, as only containing mineral Particles of 
one ſort ; others Mix'd, of two, three, four, or more ſorts. 

Hence, we have, 1“, Merallick Waters, vis. in different 
Parts, Golden, Silver, Copper, Tin, Leaden, and Iron Ma- 
ters. See METAL, FEerRUGINOus, CHALYBEAT, Oc. 

2% Saline Waters, viz. Nitrous, Aluminous, Vitriolate, 
and thoſe of common Salt. See SALT. 

3% Bituminous, Sulphurous, Antimonial, Carbonaceous, 
and Amber Waters. See Birumen, c. 

4*, Earthy and Stony Waters, viz. Lime, Chalk, Oker, 
Ciunabar, Marble, and Alabaſter Waters. 

5*, Mercurial Waters. See Mercury, QuicksiLvER, Oc. 

This Diviſion of Mineral Waters is taken from their Eſ- 
ſences ; that is, from the Mineral Particles they contain : 
but the molt uſual and celebrated Diviſion, is borrow'd from 
the manner wherein they affect our Senſes ; with regard to 
which there are ten Kinds; viz. acid, bitter, hot, very 
cold, oily and fat, poiſonous, colour d, boiling, petriſying, 
incruſting, and ſaline. | 

Acid Waters, called alſo Acidulæ, ariſe from the Admix- 
ture of Vitriol, Nitre, Alumn, and Salt. — Theſe are cold, 
and very frequent, there being not reckon'd leſs than 1000 
in Germany alone: Some of which are ſower as Vinegar, 
and uſed inſtead thereof; others vinous, and ſerving for 
Wine; others aſtringent, Sc. See AcirurLe. 

Hot Waters, called Therme, ariſe from the Admixture 
of ſulphurous Particles and Fumes,—Of theſe, the hotteſt is 
that in Japan, which no Fire can bring Vater to equal; and 
which keeps hot thrice as long as our boil'd Vater. See 
TuRERMR, Ec. | 

Oily and Tat Maters, ariſe from a bituminous and ſulphu- 
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ps. which converts Wood into Stone in one Da 


reous Matter; as Amber, Petroleum pie 4. 
See NaenTna, PETROL, c. Ka. , Naphitha, Ge 
Bitter Waters are produced from an inn N 
tumen, Nitre, and Copper. — Such is the Lien, hu, Bi. 
Very cold Waters, have their riſe from a MI. Aſpbattire, 
tre and Alumn ; or of Mercury, Iron, 8; The of Nj. 
ret; oe 8 7 too, * ſome effect. Depth of 
aters which change the Nature of 91; 
there is op? Verte | 4 Bodies. —0f theſs 
15, Near Armagh in Ireland, is a 
being fix'd ſome Months, the Part A a Staff 
will be turn'd into Iron ; and that Part incorapaſyq * Mud 
Water into Hone ; the reſt remaining as before _— the 
raldus, and Maginus; but Brietins denies it. Gy- 
2*, In the Northern Part of Ulſter is a Spting, which, ; 
the Space of ſeven Years petrifies Wood, or convert Kn 
Stone. — The like are found in divers other Parts min 7 
gary, Burgundy, &c. Vitruvius mentions a Lake i Cay 


J. dee 


e or turn Iron 


ETRIFACTION. 
3*, There are Waters ſuppoſed to tranſmut 
into Copper. See TRANSMUTATIOR. 
4*, Others are ſaid to change the Colour of the Hai 
Gyraldus mentions a Spring in Treland, wherein if a Peri 


were waſh'd he inſtantly became prey. 

Poiſonous Waters are occaſion d by their creeping thr 
Arſenical, Antimonial, and Mercurial Earths, or bein in 
pregnated by their Fumes.—Such is the Lacus Aſdbating 
and divers others about the Alps, &c. which immediate 
kill thoſe who drink: But theſe are moſt of em filld 4 
with Stones; which is one Reaſon fo few are known. j 


Saline Waters are generated two ways ; either they are 


deriv'd from the Sea, by ſome ſubterraneous Paſſage ; ot 
are generated from Mineral Salts, which they meet witha 
in their paſſage ere they arrive at their Springs, See 621 


0 5 41. 
united pretty cloſely together, as in common Salt, 755 
all Plants that are not odori ferous, and in many on pf 
dies; this Principle is the firſt that comes in Diltivate. 

7 . o . . | with Spirit 
But when Water is mixed with volatile Salts, or 3 
of Wine, or is in any odoriferous Mixture; then: . 
tile Particles will riſe and come away firſt. See PRIx 
ELEMENT, c. 
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WATERS, in Medicine, Pharmacy, Chymiltry, t on 

alſo Artificial, Medicinal, &c. Waters ; are 3 Kin padics 

quors, procured or prepared by Art from divers Proper 

principally of the Vegetable Tribe; having van” + 
ties, and ſerving various Purpoſes. 


Theſe Waters are either $1121e, or Compound. 
gents 


Boiling or Bubbling Waters, are produced either by a ſy. 
13 or a nitrous Spirit, mix'd with the Mater in the 
arth : If it be ſulphurous, the Water is hot; if nitrous x 
cold. For all the Vaters that boil as if hot are not fo, but { 
—_— We read both of Therme and Acidule } 
A | 
There are divers other Waters that have very fingular Pro- = 
perties, not reducible to any of theſe Claſſes : Such, 1, is c 
that Spring in Portugal, which abſorbs all Bodies caſt into 
it, tho the lighteſt : And not far from it there was antiently © 
another, in which no Bodies, not the heavieſt, could fink— ſ, 
2, In Andaluſia, we are aſſurd by Enſeb. Nierembergenſi, 1 
there is a Lake which foretels approaching Storms, by mak- 8 
ing a terrible bellowing, that may be heard 18 or 20 Miles N 
diſtance.—3, In Granada is a Well whoſe Vater diſſolves 
Stones.—4®, We read of a Spring in Arcadia, which ren. A 
der'd thoſe who drank of it abſtemious,—59, In the Ifland tf 
of Chio is a Spring, which converts thoſe who drink of it 8 
into Fools. — 6, There are Springs in divers Parts of Eugland, 
Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the Flux = 
and Reflux of the Sea; and ſome are even ſaid to ebb and al 
flow againſt the Tide.—Add, 7®, Stalactical Waters, vs r: 
STALACTICAL. | w 
Bath-WarER. 5 Barn, and BATHIxNG. fo 
Spaw-WATER. 0 See 58A. in 
Petriſying-WArkR. CPxralrvINC. 5 
r 
Warn, in Chymiſtry, by the Chymiſts called more fi 
uſually Phlegm ; is the fourth of the five chymical Principles, | 
and one of the paſſive ones. See PRINCIPLE, and PHLEGM, V7 
It is never drawn pure and unmix'd ; which, Dr. Hung Ul 
obſerves, makes it uſually a little more deterſive than com- 55 
mon Water. wh W 
This Principle, probably, contributes much to the Grout 2 
of Bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the e Pe 
ciples fluid; ſo that they are capable of being convey E l * 
Circulation into the Pores of the mixed: and allo becauie * 
tempers their exorbitant Motion, and keeps them toget er; qu 
ſo that they are not ſo eaſily and ſoon diffipated. 3 va 
In all ſuch Bodies whoſe active Subſtances are join * Ca 


A 


table Body. See VEGETABLE, | 

4 Simple Water, is not kg een to be the mere Water 
or Phlegm of the Body it is drawn from, as is evident from 
the Taſte and Smell thereof. —The Intention of making 
ſuch Mater, is to draw out the Virtues of the Herb, Seed, 
Flower, Root, or the like, ſo as it may be more conveniently 

ven in that form than any other. But the Phlegm, or wa- 
rery Parts of any- Medicinal Simple, is no better than com- 
mon Mater undiſtill'd: So that all thoſe Ingredients which 
in Diſtillation raiſe nothing but Phlegm, as may be diſco- 
ver d from the Scent and Taſte of what comes over, are not 
fit for the Still. —On this Principle, a great part of the Va- 
er; retained in the Diſpenſatories will appear good for no- 
thing, at leaſt not worth diſtilling, 

The Means whereby this Separation is effected, are ei- 
ther Evaporation, Infuſion, Decoction, or Diſtillation. 

The firſt is perform'd by expoſing the Vegetable in a 
cold Still to a gentle Heat, like that of a Summer's Sun ; 
and catching the Effluvia which exhale from it. See Hzar, 
EvaroRATION, Oc. 

The Effect of this Operation, is a Water, or fluid Matter, 
which is the moſt volatile, fragrant, and aromatick Part of 
the Plant; and that wherein its ſpecifick Virtue reſided. 

And thus is it that the aromatick or odoriferous Maters of 
Vegetables are procured. See AnRoMAT ICR, and Opok i- 
FEROUS. 

The ſecond Means, vis. T»fu/7on, is perform'd by putting 
the Vegetable in hot Rain - Mater, below the degree of boil- 
ing; keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, for the 
ſpace of half an Hour; and then ſtraining or pouring it off. 
ge INFUSION. 

The only Waters procured this way in much uſe in the 
modern Practice, are thoſe of Frog-ſpawn, and Oak-buds. 

The third Means, vs. Dare ien, only differs from the 
ſecond in this, that the Vater is kept to the degree of boil- 
ing. See DEcocriox. 

The fourth Means, vis. Diſtillation, is perform'd by in- 
fuſing the Subject in an Alembick, by a gentle warmth, for 
ſome time, and then increaſing the Heat ſo as to make it 
boil ; and laſtly, catching and condenſing the Steam or Va- 
pour arifing therefrom. See D1sTILLATION. 

This Proceſs furniſhes what we call the Diſtill d Waters, 
of ſo much uſe in Medicine, c. | | 

The Vegetable Subjects beſt fitted for it, are the ſapid and 
odorous, or thoſe of the aromatick Tribe ; as Angelica, Ani- 
ſeed, Baum, Carraway, Coriander, Cumin, Dittany, Fennel, 
Hyſſop, Marjoram, Mint, Roſes, Roſemary, Saffron, Sage, 


Scurvygrals, Thyme, Cinnamon, Citron, Juniper, Lime, 


* Orange, Peach, Oc. 

he Medicinal Virtues of Vaters prepared after this man- 
ner, are the ſame as thoſe of the re pective Plants, E9c. 
they are drawn from.— Thus, the diſtill'd Water of Mint is 
Stomachic ; that of Wormwood, Vermifugous, Ec. 

The Materia Medica, it may be obſerv'd, affords no Re- 
medies in this way, but for the Intentions either of Cordi- 
als, Diureticks, or Diaphoreticks,—Were it practicable to 
raiſe a Balſamick, Cathartick, or Opiate in this way, yet 
would thoſe Properties be much more conveniently brought 
forth by other Proceſſes ; ſo that nothing is to be look'd for 
in a diſtill'd Water, but ſuch ſubtile and light Parts of a 
Medicinal Simple, as may fall in with the foremention'd 
Intentions : Indeed, very little comes over under that Divi- 
ſion, weighty enough to affect even the urinary Secretions. 

The Simple Waters of chief Virtue are the following ones, 
vs, Dill- Water, Aqua Anethi ; Baum-Water, Agua Me- 
lije ; Angelica-Water, Aqua Angelica; Mint-Water, Aqua 
Mmthe ; Roſemary-Water, Aqua Anthos ; Orange-Flower- 
Water, Aqua Naphe ; Black-Cherry-Water, Aqua Ceraſor. 
mg. 3 Parſly- Water, Aqua Petroſelini; Camomile, Chamom. 
Pennyroyal, Pulegii ; Fennel-Water, Aqua Feniculi ; Da- 
maſp-Roſe- Mater, Agua Roſarum dam. ; Hyſſop- Water, A. 
2% Hyſſopi ; Rue Mater, Aqua Rutæ; Juniper-Water, A. 
g Funiperi bac. ; Eldar- Mater, Aqua Sambuci for.; Lo- 
vage Mater, Aqua Levuiſtici; Carminative-Water, Aqua 
Carminativa, &c. 

It may be here proper to note, That whatever Properties 
any Simple has from the Groſſneſs or Solidity of its Parts, 
which make it act as an Emetick, Cathartick, or Aſtrin- 
gent; the Reſidue left after Diſtillation will remain in full 
poſſeſſion thereof.— Thus, the purging Syrup of Roſes, is as 
well made after the Damaſk-Roſe-Water is drawn off, as if 
the Flowers were Juiced, or put into Infuſion; becauſe no- 
thing of a Cathartick Quality riſes with the Vater. 

_ Sometimes, the Subject is fermented by the Addition of 
2 Honey, or the like Ferment, to the hot Water, be- 
ore the Diſtillation begin: In which Caſe, if the Ferment 
led were in ſufficient quantity to effect a thorough Fermen- 
2 the Ag afterwards exhal'd and drawn off would 
= : in and inflammable ; which makes what we call a Spi- 
#3 otherwiſe, thick, white, ſapid, Cc. and call'd a Mater. 
= FERMENTATION, SPIRIT, Ec. 


4 
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Simple WarzRs, are thoſe procur'd from ſome one Vege- The Waters 


IF 
= 


WAT 


ters procured in this manner, contain the Oil of 
the Plant in great Perfection; which makes em of confi- 
derable uſe in Medicine, further than thoſe rais'd without 
Fermentation; beſide that they keep better and longer; 
the Spirit in 'em preventing their corrupting or growing 
mothery. 

T he Compound Warn Rs, or thoſe wherein ſeveral Ingredi- 
ents are uſed, are very numerous, and make a large Article 
in Commerce ; ſome prepared by the Apothecaries, accord- 
ing to the Diſpenſatory Preſcripts, for medicinal Uſes ; others 
by the Diſtillers, to be drank by way of Dram, Oc. and 
others by the Perfumers, Oc. 

They are diſtinguiſh'd by different Epithets, taken from 
the Latin, Greek, Arabick, Engliſh, &c. in reſpect either of 
the ſpecifick Virtues of the Vaters; or the Parts of the Bo- 
dy for the Cure whereof they are intended; or the Diſeaſes 
they are good againſt; or the Ingredients they are com- 
pounded of; or their different Uſes, Oc. | | 

The moſt conſiderable among the Claſs of Compound Ma- 
ters, we ſhall here enumerate.— The manner of making 
'em, tis true, is not always the ſame; eſpecially thoſe in- 
tended for . for which, every one gives his own 
Method as the beſt. —Thoſe we here deliver, are taken from 
ſuch as have the greateſt Reputation in preparing theſe 
things; or from thoſe who have wrote beſt of em. 

We have only three general Remarks to add, with re- 
gard to thoſe intended for drinking : 19, That fuch wherein 
any thing is infuſed, as broken Fruits, pounded Herbs, or 
ground Spices, are always paſs'd thro' a Strainer, to make 

em finer and purer,—2®, That thoſe made with Brandy or 
Spirit of Wine, are uſually diſtill'd after the mixing of their 
Ingredients ; which renders thoſe Liquors exceeding ſtrong 
and dangerous, and confirms the Proverb ; Plures occidit 
Gula quam Gladius. In effect, ſome of em are fo penetra- 
ting, that they burn the Tongue when taken.—3®, That the 
Waters that take their Name from any particular thing, as 
Cinnamon, &c. have always ſome other Ingredients joined 
with 'em, according to the Taſte or Smell requir'd. 

Alexipharmachic, or Alexiterial Waters, are Waters 
that refiſt Poiſons and the Plague.—Such are thoſe of Ange- 
lica, Scorzonera, Citron, Orange, Scordium, Rue, &c. Sec 
ALEXIPHARMACHIC. 

Such alſo are Treacle-F/ater, Plague- Water, Milk Water, 
Poppy-Water, &c. 

Alumn WATER, is a vulnerary Vater, thus call'd, by 
reaſon the Baſis or principal Ingredient thercof is Alumn. 
See ALuux, and VVULNERARx. 8 

Angelica WATER, is uſually prepar'd of Brandy, Ange- 
lica- Roots and Seeds, Carduus, Baum, Fennel-Seed, c. 
the whole beat together in a Mortar; infuſed for a Night, 
and then diſtill'd.—It is reputed a good carminative, and 
Cordial, as alſo a ig e Oc. 

Ani ſeed- WArER.— To eight Parts of Eſſence of Anis. ſeed 
diſtill'd, put three Parts of Brandy, with one of Mater boil'd; 
mix the whole together: and if you require it ſugar'd, add 
half a Pint of clarify'd Sugar; but many prefer it without: 
and ftrain the whole. | 

Apricot WATER. To a Quart of Vater put fix or eight 
Apricots, ſliced ; boil the whole, to extract the Taſte ; and 
when cold, add four or five Ounces of Sugar. When that is 
diſſolved ftrain it. | 

Aromatick WATERs, we have already ſpoke of among the 
Simple Waters. | 

Arthritic WaTERs, are Waters good againſt the Gout, 
Palſy, Tremors, Pains in the Joints, £c.—Such are thoſe of 
Piony, Chamæpetis, Betony, Roſemary, Oc. See ArTHRI- 
TIC. 

Bryony WATER, is one of the Compound Waters preſcrib'd 
in the College Diſpenſatory ; prepared from Bryony-Roots, 
Rue, Mugwort, Savin, Feverfew, Dittany, £9c.—lt is a 
good Hyſteric, opens Menſtrual Obſtructions, Oc. 

Carduus WATER, is made from Carduns Benediftus 

ounded in a Mortar, and put in an Alembick.—Then, a 
Fifficient uantity of the Juice of the ſame ſort of Plant, 
drawn by LExpeedtion, is pour'd into the Alembick, that the 
Herbs ſwimming in the Fuice may be in no danger of ſtick- 
ing to the bottom of the Cucurbit in Diſtillation. Laſtly, 
fitting on a Capital, and luting the Joints, diſtil half as 
much Juice as you put in.— This Vater is ſudorifick ; and 
good againſt the Plague, Malignant Fevers, £&c. See Car- 
pus. 

Warren of Separation, or 5 85 is only Aqua fortis ; 
thus called, becauſe ſerving to ſeparate Gold from Silver. 
See DerarT. It is alſo called 

Cauſtic, Burning, or Strong WATER, and is prepared of a 
Mixture of Spirits of Nitre and Vitriol, drawn by force of 
Fire; to which are ſometimes added Alumn and Arſenic. 

It diſſolves all Metals, Gold only excepted. —The Inven- 
tion of Aqua fortis, is uſually refer'd to the XIIIth Century: 
Tho ſome hold it to have been known in the Time of Mo- 

ſes. See Aqua Ferris, AvRum Potabile, Ke, 
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hatic Waters, are Waters proper to ſtrengthen and 
eomfort the Brain. Such are thoſe of Roſemary, Marjoram, 
e Pyony, Bettony, Baum, Sc. See CxynaLic. 
 Chalybeas: Wark, is a Water wherein red-hot Steel has 
deen quenched.—lr is aſtringent, and good, like Ferruginous 
or Iron Waters, for Diarrhzas, Sc. See CnarvBzar, a 


MARTIAL. 
Cherry WarkR. In a Quart of Vater cruſh half a pound 


of Cherries, with four or ſive Ounces of Sugar. Strain the 
whole thro' a Cloth, till it be very clear. 

Cinnamon WArkR.—In a Quart of Vater boil half an 
Ounce of broken Cinnamon; and taking it off the Fire, add 
a quarter of a Pound of Sugar: Let it cool, and ſtrain it. — 
Or thus: Take a Pound of Cinnamon, three Pounds of Roſe- 
Water, and as much White-wine : bruiſe the Cinnamon, in- 
fuſe it fourteen Days, then diſtil it— The firſt Vater that 
riſes is the beſt ; then the ſecond ; then the third, See 
CINNAMON. 

Clary WATER, is compoſed of Brandy, Sugar, and Cin- 
namon, with a little Ambergreaſe diſſolved in it.—It helps 
Digeſtion, and is Cardiack.— This Water is render d either 
purgative or emetick, by adding Refins of Jallap and Scam- 
mony, or Crocus Merallorum.—Some make Clary Water of 
Brandy, Juice of Cherries, Strawberries and Gooſeberries, 
Sugar, Cloves, White Pepper, and Coriander-Seeds ; infu- 
ſed ſugar'd, and ſtrain'd. 

Clove WATER, is prepared of Brandy, and Cloves bruis'd 
therein, and diſtill'd. See CLovx. 

Cordial or Cardiac Warkxs, are Waters you r to ſtreng- 
then, and comfort the Heart. Such are thoſe of Endive, 


Chicory, Bugloſs, Burridge, Marigolds, Sc. See CAR DIAc, pe 


and CoRDIAL. 
Coſmetic WArkxs, are Waters proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen 


and beautify the Skin. See Cosmeric. 

Fennel Wa rER.—Infuſe a Handful of Fennel in a Pint of 
cold Water, for an Hour or an Hour and an half : add three 
or four Ounces of Sugar. Strain it, and drink it. 

Gentian WATER. — Take four Pounds of Gentian Roots, 
either green or dry'd ; mince them ſmall, infuſe them in 
White- wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith 3 then diſtil 
them, with the Addition of a little Centaury the lefler. See 


GENTIAN. i 
It is frequently uſed as a Stomachic, and is alſo com- 


mended for a Deterger ; ſerving in Dropſies, Jaundice, Ob- 


ſtructions of the Viſcera, &c. | 

Gum WATER, is that made by letting Gum-Arabick, in- 
clos'd in a linen Rag, infuſe in common Vater. — The La- 
dies alſo make Water to gum their Hair, of Quince-Kernels 
ſteep'd in Water. See Gun. | 

5 atic WATERS, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, 
and refreſh the Liver,—Such are thoſe of Chicory, Capilla- 
tries, Purſlain, Agremony, Fumitory, Sc. See Hzeraric. 

Honey Watts, is a Water prepar'd in Places where much 
Honey is made, by waſhing out the Honey- Combs, and the 
Veſſels they have been in, in common Water.—This gives 
it a Honey-Taſte, and it afterwards becomes very clear, and 
the People uſe it as their common Drink. See Hoxkx. 

Horſtradaifh WartR, Aqua Raphani, is prepar'd of the 
Juices of Scurvygraſs, Brook-Lime, Water-Crefles, White- 
wine, Lemon-Juice. Bryony-Root, Horſe-raddiſh, Winter's 
Bark and Nutmeg, digeſted and diſtill'd.—lt is a good Diu- 
retic ; cleanſing, and removing Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
promoting Perſpiration, &c. 

Hungary WATER, is a Liquor diſtill'd in Balneo Marie, 
from Roſemary-Flowers, and Spirit of Wine well rectify d. 
At has its Name from the wonderful Effects it is ſaid to 
have had on a Queen of Hungary, at the Age of 72 Years. 
—”Tis good againſt Faintings, Palſies, Lethargies, Apople- 
xies, and hyſterical Diſorders — There are divers ways of 
preparing it. See HunGarv. | | 

Hy ſteric WATERS, are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the Ma- 
trix, or Womb, and remedy the Diſorders that befal it.— 
Such are thoſe of Bryony, Matricary or Motherwort, Hyſſop, 
Fennel, Baum, Mugwort, Smallage, &c. See HysTxRic. 

Iced, or Frozen WaTtRs, are certain agreeable and 
wholeſom Vaters, as Orange Vater, or the like, artificially 
froze in Summer-time, particularly in hot Countries, to be 
uſed in Collations, Sc. as Coolers —The way of making em 
is thus: The Veſſels N the Liquors defign'd to be 
froze, are firſt ſet in a Pail, in fuch manner as not to touch 


each other; then cover'd up, and the void Space in the Pail y 


fill'd with common Ice, beaten, and mix'd with Salt. —Eve- 
ry half Hour they clear out what Water the thawing Ice 
ends to the bottom of the Pail, by means of a Hole at bot- 
tom ; and at the ſame time ſtir up the Liquors with a Spoon, 
that they may freeze into Snow : For were they to ſhoot in 
form of lce, or Icicles, they would have no Taſte.—Then, 
covering the Veſſels again, they fill up the Pail with more 
beaten Ice, and Salt, in lieu of that diflolved and evacuated. 
The more expeditious the Freezing is requir'd to be, the 
more Salt to be mix d with the Ice. See FREEZINo. 
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Viper-Grafs, Virginia Snakeroot, Rue, Roſemary, Bum, 


Imperial Warts, Aqua Imperialic . 
from Cinnamon, Nets, — a Water 4; 
Aromaticus, Santal, and divers other 8; loves, 
White-wine and Baum-Water It isa plea an les, 0 
good againſt Diſeaſes of the Brain, — oy Cordial 

a de ac 1 a eee Water wade Fam, 
and Juniper-Berries beaten therei fr 
DY, and e | | ein, and diftill', See By 

Lime WATER, is common Water 
has been ſlak d; and afterwards filter d. 

Milk WATER, Aqua Laftis, is repared of Mi 
wood, Carduus Benedictus, Goats-Rue 2 a" int, Worm. 
bruis'd, infuſed in Milk, and drawn off by 1 220n-ſwees, 
held Alexipharmic and Cephalic. V infulion,—1, 1 

Aqua Mirabilis, or the Wonderful Warrk ; 
of Cloves, Galangals, Cubebs, Mace, Cardom ? 
meg, — an 1 of I e digeſted 24 Hour, * 

il d.——It is a good a i en 
Ss * nd agreeable Cordial 3 Catming. 

Nephritic Warkxs, are ſuch as fr 
and help em to 1 by Urine Kia pom — 
uch are thoſe of the Honeyſuckle, Pellitor perry 
om yon, PE, See NRPHRITIC. V. dä, 

e Nephritic Water of Dr. Radcli 

Dr. Raacliff 's Water, is taken into the popular _ 
College Diſpenſatory. It is prepar'd from the Ke ＋ 
Black Cherries, Peaches, and Bitter Almonds e * 
Mortar into a Paſte, with Rheniſh Wine: and gen f 
Smallage, Treacte, Muſtard, Gromwel and Parſle bea 
likewiſe, and added thereto: To the Mixture . t 2 
f. Berries, Garlick, Onions, Leeks, eres jos 
raddiſh, Calamus Aromaticus, Cinnamon, Wall Rue. M. 
and Nutmegs: the whole macerated in Rheniſh Sririt of 
Black Cherries, Ec. and thus diſtild.,——t is one of the 
moſt ere Detergers and Cleanſers known; good in the 
Droply, Jaundice, Aſthma, Pleuriſy, Sc. : 

Ophthalmic, or Rye WaTzxs, are ſuch as are good in 
Diſorders of the Eyes. Such are thoſe of E ebright, Fen- 
nel, Vervain, Plantain, Celandine, Cyanus, Oc. See Orn- 
THALMuic. 

Orange-Flower WATER, is made of common Water, Su- 
gar, and Orange- Flowers, infuſed for about two Hours, — 
After the like manner, one may make Waters of diven 
other Flowers; as Violets, Fonguils Fefſamins, Tuberoſes, &, 

Peach WATER, is made after the ſame manner as Afri. 
cot Mater; only with Peaches. 

Phagædenic WaTER, is Lime-Mater, to every Pound 
whereof is added twenty or thirty Grains of Corrofive Sub- 
limate, in Pouder.—lt ſerves to cleanſe old Ulcers, to eat 
off fungous Fleſh, Sc. See Pnacanenic. 

Plague WATxR, Aqua Epidemica, is prepar'd from tho 
Roots of Maſterwort, Angelica, Pyony, and Butter-bur 


U 
AN» 


Carduus, Water Germander, Marigolds, Dragons, Goats 
Rue, and Mint; the whole infus'd in Spirit of Wine aud 
diftill'd.—lt is of frequent Uſe as an Alexipharmachic: I 
revives the Spirits, and promotes a Diaphoreſis. It is the 
55 of moſt Juleps now preſcrib d, eſpecially in feretiſ 
aſes. | 

Poppy Warr, is prepared from the Flowers of wild 
Poppies, infus'd in White-wine, or Brandy, and drawn 
in a cold Still,—lt is a Cordial, good againſt the Colic, and 
by ſome call'd Red Plague- Mater. 

Pyony WartR, is made of Pyony and Lime-Flower, 
Lilly of the Valley ſteep'd in Canary, and diſtilld: To the 
Water thus procured, are added the Root of Male Pyony, 
White Dittany, Birthwort, Miſletoe, Rue, Caſtor, Cubebe 
Cinnamon, Betony, &c.—lt is a good Cordial, and mi 


uſed in nervous Caſes. ha 
| Roſe WarzRx.— Take of Roſes three Parts, and of Fennel 7 
and Rue each, one Part; chop em ſmall, and mix em bo 
together; then diſtil em.— This Vater is excellent for de N. 
Eyes, c. | 855 { 
Scordium WAr En, is prepared from the Juices of 72 oy 
Rue, Sorrel, Scordium, 2 and Treacle, digetted Hi 


diſtill'd.—It is an Alexipharmachic. 

Second WATER. See SECUNDA Ag“. . vine 

Specific WATERs, are ſuch as have ſome peculiar mu 
ys to certain Diſeaſes —Thus Purſlain Mater 1 
in Mercury has been infuſed, is a Specific againſt Wo 
oung Children. See SpxciFIc. Oy 

Splenetic WarkRs, are thoſe proper againſt Dilea Yard 

the Spleen.—Such are thoſe of the Tamaritk, Cuſcuta, 
tongue, Hops, c. See SPLEEN. com Ci 

Stephens's WatER, Aqua Stephani, is made 1 4 if 
namon, Ginger, Galangals, Cloves, Nutmeg» „in, 
Grains, Anis-ſeeds, Sweet Fennel, Carraway, Lo 
Sage, Pennyroyal, Pellitory, Roſemary, Red Ro Vine ot 
mile, Origany and dee 4 ſteep'd in Gaſcoggu F Cui, 
Spirit of Wine, diftill'd.—lIr is a good Cephalic 4 
and is alſo reputed Hyſterical. Su 


; 


- Gomgebic WATERS, are ſuch as have the Virtue to 
ſe, frrengthen, and confirm the Stomach. As Red 


* 
. 


Roſe-Water, Mint-Water, Aniſced-Water, &c. See STomacn. 


Stygian WATER. See Aqua Regalis. | 


thirty Grains of cach of theſe three Drugs, they mix half an 
Ounce of Urine of a young Man, as much Roſe-J/zrer, and 
two Ounces of Plantain-Mazer.—lrs uſe is to top: Bleeding. 
See 8TVP TIC. 1 

Treacie WATER, Agua Theriacalis, is directed by the 
College Diſpenfatory to be made of green Walnuts, Rue, 
Carduus, Marigold, Baum, Butter- bur- Roots, Burdock, An- 
elica, Maſterwort, Water-Germander, Venice Treacle, Mi- 
chridate, Canary, Vinegar, and Lemon: Juice, ſteep'd and 
diſtiubd.—It is the moſt uſed of any in the Shops; tho Dr. 
@Quiney decries it as one of the worſt Wa d 'of all. Its 
Intention is to be an Alexipharmachic and Sudorific. 

Other Diſpenſatories give a more ſimple Tyeacle. Vater, 
made from Treacle, with an equal quantity of Brandy and 
Vinegar.—lt is good for Ulcers, and Eroſions of the Mouth; 
eſpecially if a little Armenian Bole be diffoly'd therein. 
See TREACLE- | | 

Pulnerary WATER, is a Water proper for the healing of 
Wounds, prepared from the Juice of Vulnerary Plants. See 
YuLNERARBY. 

WATER, in Anatomy, Oc. is applied to divers Liquors 
or Humours in the human Body, 2 Humovs. 

Such is the Agua Phlegmatica, Phlegmatic Vater; which 
is a ſoft ſerous Humour, contained in the Per;card: um, and 
wherein the Heart ſwims. See PERICAR Dou. 

Anatomiſts are divided about it: Some will not hove it 
natural, but ſuppoſe it ſeparated forcibly during the P. ngs of 
Death: Their Reaſon is, the difficulty they meet withal 
in tracing its Paſſage, or how it is carried oF The lateſt 
Anatomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to irs being a natural and 
neceſſiry Humour: and one Reaſon is, that it is found even 
in the Pericardiums of Fetus's. : ; 

It has likewiſe been diſputed whence it ſhould be ſepara- 
ted, —The fre ſheſt Opinion is, that it is ſecreted by ſome 
Glands about the Baſis of the Heart; and that it diſtils 
thence drop by drop, into the Cavity of the Pericardium, in 
ſuch Quanrity, as juſt ro ſupply what is expended daily by 
the Motion and Warmth of the Heart; and ſo needs no 
Evacuation. Its Uſe is, to moiſten, lubricate, and cool the 
Heart, and prevent any Inflammation that might ariſe from 
the dry Friction of the Heart and Pericardium. So that it 
does the ſame Office to the Heart, that the Vater does 
wherein the Ferys ſwims ; which without it would not have 
liberty to move at all. See HEART. 


WATER is alſo uſed in divers Ceremonies, both Civil 
and Religious.—Such is the Haptiſinal Water, Holy Water, 
&c. See BAPTIS, Oc. 

Holy WaTER, is a Water prepared every Sunday in the 
Romiſh Church, with divers Prayers, Exorciſms, &5c. uſed 
by the People to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance, 


J and going out of Church ; and pretended to have the Vir- 


tue of waſhing away venial Sins, driving away Devils, pre- 
ſerving from Thunder, diſſolving Charms, ſecuring from, or 
curing Diſeaſes, Ec. 


The Uſe of Holy Water appears to be of a pretty 


antient ſtanding in the Church: witneſs S. Zerom, in his 
Life of 8. H'larion, and Gretſer de Benedict. Cap. x, c. 

M. Godeau attributes its Original to Pope Alexander, a 
Martyr under the Emperor Adrian. 

Many of the Reformed take the Uſe of Holy Water to 
have been borrow'd from the Luſtral Water of the antient 
Romans. See LuSTRALIS. Tho it might as well be 
borrow'd from the Sprinklings in uſe among the Jews. See 
Numbers xix. 17. 

Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has a Nifſertation print- 
ed at Leigſic, to ſhew, by Proofs brought from Church- 
Hiltory, that one may give Hily Water to drink to Brutes. 

Bitter War Rs of Jealouſy. In the Levitical Law, we 
find mention made of a Water, which ſerv'd to prove whe- 
ther or no a Woman were an Adultreſs. The Formula 
was this: The Prieſt, offering her the Holy Vater, denoun- 
deck — If thou haſt gone aſide to another, inſtead of thy 
ns Husband, and if thou be defiled, &c. the Lord make 
5 thee a Curſe and an Oath among thy People, by making 
5 thy Thigh to rot, and thy Belly to ſwell: And this Ma- 
© der ſhall go into thy Bowels, to make thy Belly to ſwell, 

and thy Thigh to rot.” And the Woman ſhall ſay, 
aun. Theſe Curſes the Prieſt ſhall write in a Book, 
e and blot em out with the Bitter Mater. When he 
d hath made her drink the Mater, it ſhall come to paſs, 
0 that if ſhe be defiled, the Mater ſhall enter into her and 

become bitter, and her Belly ſhall ſwell, Sc.“ If 
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«© ſhe be not deflled, ſhe ſhall be free, and conceive Seed.” 

Numbers ch. v. | 
Warzx Ordeal, or Tri | wo Ki h 

or by col LAN or Trial was of * Kinds; by na 
{rial or Purgation by boiling, or hot Water Among 


our Anceſtors, there was a way of proving Crimes, by im- 


merging the Body or the Arm in hot Water, with divers Re- 


ligious Ceremonies. See TRIAL, PRG ATION. Oc. | 

In the Judgment by Boiling Water, the Accuſed, or he 
who perſonated the Accuſed, was oblig'd to put his naked 
Arm into a Cauldron full of boiling Mater; and to draw out 
a Stone thence, yore at a greater or Jeſs depth according 
to the Quality of the Crime. This done, the Arm was 
wrap'd up, and the Judge let his Seal on the Cloth; and at 
the end of three Days x returned to view it; when, it it 
were found without any Scald, the Accuſed was declared 
Innocent. 

The Nobles and great Perſons purg'd themſelves thus by 
hot Water ; and the Populace by cold Water. | 

F. Mzb:llon will have this Ceremony introduced by Pope 
Eugemus II. in lieu of making Oath with the Hand laid on 
the Relicks of ſome Saint ; which having been abuſed, was 
prohibited by Innocent III. at the Council of the Lateras. 

* Theotberge, Wife of Lethaire of France, having been 
&« accuſed of Inceſt, committed before Marriage with her 
* Brother Duke Hubert; as ſhe could not be. convicted by 
* any Witneſſes, certain of the Biſhops were conſulied as to 
„the manner wherein the Judges ſhould proceed in an Af- 
* fair where the Crime, tho very dubious, did diſhonour 
** to the King.-— The Biſhops were of Opinion they 
* ſhould have recourſe to the Proof by boiltyg Mater; 
„ which conſiſted in this, That the Accuſed, to prove her 
Innocence, ſhould plunge her Hand into a Baſon of boiling 
Mater, and take out a Ring put therein. Sometimes, in- 
* deed, they ſubſtituted another Perſon to make the Trial, 
& in the room of the Accuſed : Accordingly, the Rank and 
„Quality of T heorberge excuſing her from making the Proof 
„ her ſelf, ſhe choſe a Man to do it for her; who either 
V out of Zeal for the Life and Honour of the Princeſs,. or 
* for Money, ſtood the Teſt, and drew out his Hand and 
«© the Ring, without harm.” F. Daniel's H/t. of France. 

Trial or Purgation by cold Water. —Aficr certain Pray- 
ers, and other Ceremonies, the Accuſed was {waddled, or 
tyd up all in a Pelotoon or Lump; and thus caſt into a Ri- 
ver, Lake, or Veſſcl of cold Mater; where, if he ſunk, he 
was held criminal; if he floated, innocent. See JupiciuM, 
PuRGAT10N, PRooer, ORDEAL, ComBaArT, E9c. 


WATER, among Jewelers, is properly the Colour ar 
Luſtre of Diamonds, and Pearls; thus call'd, by reaſon theſe 
were antiently ſuppoſed to be form'd, or concreted, of Va- 
ter. See Gem, 875 5 

Thus, they ſay, ſuch a Pearl is of a fine Mater. See Prart. 
—The Water of ſuch a Diamond is muddy. See Diamonp. 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed, tho leſs properly, ſor 
the Colour or Hue of other precious Stones. See PR EC Io 
Stone. | | 
WarTER-Zailiff, is an Officer anticntly eſtabli ſh'd in all 
Port- Towns, for the ſearching of Ships; as appears from 
28 Hen, VI. cap. v. 

There is ſuch an Officer ſtill on foot in the City of London, 
who ſuperviſes and ſearches all Fiſh brought rhither ; and 
gathers the Toll ariſing from the River of Thames. — He at- 
tends alſo on the Lord. Mayor, and bath the principal Care of 
marſhalling the Gueſts at the Table. 

He alſo arreſts Men for Debt, or other Perſonal or Crimi- 
nal Matters, on the River of Thames, by Warrant of his 
Superiors, Cc. | 

War ER Horn, in the Sea Language. — A Ship is ſaid to be 
Water born, when ſhe is where there is no more Water than 
will barely bear her from Ground; or when lying even with 
the Ground, ſhe firſt begins to float or ſwim. 

War ER- Colours, in Painting, are ſuch Colours as are only 
diluted and mix'd up with Gum- Mater. In contradiſtinction 
to Ol C:lorrs. See CoLouR. 

The Uſe of Vater Colours, makes what we call Limning; 
as that of Oil Colours does Painting properly fo called. 
See Limninc, and PAINTING. 


Dead-WaTER, in the Sea Language, is the Eddy Vater 


that follows the Stern of the Ship; not paſſing away fo faſt 
as that which ſlides by her Sides. 

Warta-Farcin. See FARCIN. 

Warn Gage, an Inſtrument to meaſure the Depth or 
Quantity of any Mater. See GAGE, SOUNDING, Oc. 

WArER-Gang, from the Saxon Vatergang, a Courſe or 
Trench, to convey a Stream of Water. See Canat,TRENCH, 
gc. | 
g WarzR- Tine, of a Ship, is that Line which diſtinguiſhes 
that part of her under Water, from that above; when ſhe 
is duly laden. 
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WarkR-Afeaſure.— Salt, Sea-Coal, Sc. while aboard Places thro' which the Wave paſſes in its wh | 
Veſſels in the Pool, or River, are meaſur'd with the Corn- the Wave is raiſed ; then a Cavity is form'd = Breadih, 
Buſhel heap'd up ; or elſe five {triked Pecks are allow'd to fill'd up; which Change, while the Surface of 

the Buſhel.— This is called Water-Meaſtre ; and exceeds I its Particles go and return thro' a f 
Wincheſtcr-Meaſure by about three Gallons in the Buſhel. The Direction of this Motion is along CE 1 
See MEASsURE, CHALDRON, Cc. rity may be repreſented by that Line Let by: the Cele. 
WarTtr-Porſe, See HYDROMETER. | conceived to be reſolved into two other Motions 
Dr. Hook has contrived a J/ater-poiſe, which may be of and DE, whole Celerities are reſpectively repr ons G 
good ſervice in examining the Purity, Cc. of Vater. It thoſe Lines. By the Motion along DE, the'Þ. ented b 
conſiſts of a round glaſs Ball, like a Bolt-head, about three not act againſt the Obſtacle; but after the St 11er do 
Inches in Diameter, with a narrow Stem or Neck, 2% of an nue their Motion in that Direction with the e 0 conti. 
Inch; which being poiſed with red Lead, ſo as to make it and this Motion is here repreſented by E P. ſu 8 n 3 
but little heavier than pure ſweet Mater, and thus fitted and E D to be equal to one another: But by the Mors E 
to one end of a fine N with a Counterpoiſe at the GE, the Particles ſtrike directly againſt the Ob a. g 
other; upon the leaſt Addition of even esth Part of Salt this Motion is deſtroy'd ; for tho the N =_ 
to a quantity of Mater, half an Inch of the Neck will im- tick; yet, as in the Motion of the Vaves they run 3 ela. 
merge above the Vater, more than did before. Philoſoph. a ſmall Space, going backward and forward the ber 
7 anſact. Ne 19). ſo ſlowly, that the Figure ot the Particles cannot be YR 
WarzR-Scape, of the Saxon Vaterſchap, denotes an 1 the Blow; and ſo are ſubject to the Laws of P. 5 80 
Aqueduct. See Aquvevucr. of Bodies perfectly hard. Sce PRRCUss iO. Wanken 
WarzR- Shoot, a young Sprig, which ſprings out of the But there is a Reflexion of the Particles, from + h 
Root or Stock of a Tree, See Snoot, STOCK, c. Cauſe : The Water which cannot go forward be 90 
WarEtR-Shor, in the Sea Language, a ſort of riding at Obſtacle, and is puſh'd on by that which follows j 1 
Anchor; when a Ship is moored neither croſs the Tide, nor way where there is the lealt Reſiſtance; that is, 40. tn 
right up and down ; Fae quarter'd betwixt both, And this Elevation, which is greater in ſome than wah 
Warrr-Table, in Architecture, is a ſort of Ledge, left Places, is cauſed by the Motion along G E; hucauy. . 
in Stone or Brick Walls, about 18 or 20 Inches from the is by that Motion alone that the Particles in e f 
Ground: from which Place, the 'Thickneſs of the Wall be- the Obſtacle.— The Water, by its Deſcent, acquires c 
gins to abate. See Warr. ſame Velocity with which it was raiſed ; and the Pariicls 
Warrr-JVay, in a Ship, is a ſmall Ledge of Timber, ly- of Water are repell'd from the Obitacle, with the "op 


ing on the Deck, cloſe by the Sides; to keep the Mater Force in the Direction EG, as that with which they {lruck” 


from running down there. - againſt che Obſtacle. —— Frem this Motion, and the Moticn 
Warrx-J//heel, an Engine for raiſing Vater in great abovemention'd along E P, ariſes a Motion along EH what 
uantity out of a deep Well. Sec PERSTIAN Jeet. Celerity is expreſs'd by the Line E H, which is equal 
WATERING, in Gardening, c. the Application of Na, to the Line CE; and by the Reflection, the Celerity 1690 
ter to the Soil of Plants, &c. when not ſufficiently moiiten'd Vavue is not changed; but it returns along E H, in the fame 
with Rain, Dew, Sc. Se Solis, VEGETATION, Cc. manner, as if taking away the Obſtacle, it had moved 1. 
Aſter ſowing Seed of any kind, tho the Ground be ever long E /. 
ſo dry, they ſhould never be warer'd till they have been 48 HIt from the Point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 
Hours in the Ground; and the Ground is a little ſettled Obſtacle, and then produced, fo that De ſhall be equal» 


about em; otherwiſe, a too great glut of Nouriſhment at CD; the Line He continued, will go thorow c ; Aud 43 


firſt will be apt to burſt 'em. See SEED, and SowiNG. this Demonſtration holds good in all Points of the Obſtacle; 
Care is to be taken, that the Leaves of ycung and tender it follows, that the reflected Wave has the ſame Figure on 
Plants ben't wwarer'd at all while the Weather is cold; on- that fide of the Obſtacle, as it would have had beyond the 


ly the Ground to be wet about 'em. Line AB, if it had not ſtruck againſt the Obſtacle. If the 
For hardy Plants and Seeds, if the Nights be cold, æwater Obſtacle be inclined to the Horizon, the Water riſes and 
in the Forenoon ; otherwiſe in the Evening. deſcends upon it, and ſuffers a Friction, whereby the Reftec- 


Mater that comes out of deep Pits, or Wells, ſhould ſtand tion of the J/ave is diſturb'd, and often wholly dellroy'd : 
a Day in an open Veſlel, ere it be applied to tender Plants And this is the Reaſon why very often the Banks of Rivers 
in the Spring. Dung of Sheep, Pidgeons, or Hens, or do not reflect the Vaves. 

Aſhes, Lime, Ec. infuſed in the Vater, will forward the If there be a Hole, as I, in the Obſtacle BL, the Part cf 
Growth of Plants. See MANURE. the Wave which goes thro' the Hole, continues its Motion 


WATERING, in the Manufactures.— TO Vater a Sti, directly, and expands it ſelf towards QQ; and there is a | 


is to give It a Luſtre, by wetting ir lightly, and then paſſing new Made formed, which moves in a Semicircle whole Cen- 
it thro' the Preſs, or the Calendar, whether hot or cold. See tre is the Hole. For, the raiſed Part of the Mare, which 
Car.rnnDaR, TaBby, PrEsSING, Ec. firſt goes thro' the Hole, immediately flows down a litt eat 
WAT'TLES, among Husbandmen, Grates or Hurdles, the Sides; and by deſcending, makes a Cavity, whicn 1s 
or Folds for Sheep.  Sce PARK. ſurrounded with an Elevation on every Part beyond the Hole, 
The Word is allo uſed for the Gills of a Cock: and the which moves every way in the ſame manner as was lud 
naked red Fleſh that hangs under a Turkey's Neck. down in the Generation of the firlt ve. | 
WAVE, Unas, in Phyticks, Ec. a Cavity in the Surface In the ſame manner, a Wave to which an Obſtacle, as 
of Water or other Fluid, with an Elevation aſide thereof. A O, is oppoſed, continues to move between ON; bur ex- 
Sce FLuin, and WATER. | pands it ſelf towards R, in a Part of a Circle, whole Ce- 
The Origin of Waves may be thus conceived, —The Sur- tre is not very far from O. Hence we may eufily deduce, 
face of a {landing Water being naturally Plain, and paralletto what muſt be the Motion of a J/ave behind an Obliacic, 
the Horizon; if by any means it be render'd hollow, as at as MN. | 
A, (Tab. Hydreſtatics, Fig. 30.) its Cavity will be ſurround, Vaves are often produced by the Motion of a tremulous 
ed with an Elevation BB; this raiſed Water will deſcend Body, which alſo expand themſelves circularly, tho the Bo- 
by its Gravity, and with the Celerity acquir'd in deſcend- dy goes and returns in a right Line; for the Water hie 
ng, form a new Cavity ; by which Motions, the Water will is raiſed by the Agitation, deſcending, forms a Cavity, 
aſcend ar the Sides of this Cavity, and fill the Cavity A, which is every where ſurrounded with a Riſing. 
while there is a new Elevation towards C; and when this Different J/aves do not diſturb one another, when they 
laſt is depreſs/d, the Water riſes anew towards the ſame Part. move according to different Directions. The Reaſon '5 
Thus arifes a ſucceſſive Motion in the Surface of the Wa- that whatever Figure the Surface of the Water has acqu!l 
ter; and a Cavity, which carries an Elevation before it, is by the Motion of the Vaves, there may in that be an H 
moved along from A towards C. This Cavity, with the Ele- vation and Depreſſion ; as alſo ſuch a Motion as is equi 
vation next it, is called a J/ave ; and the Space taken up by in the Motion of a J/ave. : 
the Wave on the Surface of the Water, and meaſur'd ac- To determine the Celerity of the J/aves, another Motion, 
cording to the Direction of the J/ave's Motion, is called the analogous to theirs mult be examin'd. Let there be 
Breaath of the Wave. See River, and UN DULATION. a Liquid in the recurve cylindric Tube EN, (Fig. 52.) a0 
The Motion of Waves, makes an Article in the New Phi- let the Liquid in the Leg EF, be higher than in the other 
loſophy ; and the Laws thereof being now pretty well deter- Leg, by the Diſtance J E; which difference is to be du 
min'd, we ſhall give the Reader the Subſtance of what is ded into two equal Parts at 7. The Liquid by its Gravity 
taught thercon. | y in tde 


deſcends in the Leg EF, while it aſcends equally in 
1*, Then, the Cavity, as A, is incompaſs'd every way Leg E H: fo that when the Surface of the Liquid i am! 
with an Elevation; and the Motion abovemention'd * at 1, it is at the ſame height in both Legs; which is ro 
it ſelf every way; therefore the Vaves are moved circu- only Poſition wherein the Liquid can be at relt : But by 2 
larly. i | Celerity acquir'd in deſcending, it continues its Motiol, 5 F 
2%, Suppoſe, now, AB, (Fig. 31.) an Obſtacle, againſt aſcends higher in the Tube GH; and in E F 1 0 
which the Have, whoſe beginning is at C, ſtrikes; and we quite to /, except ſo much as it is hinder'd by the Fro 
are to examine what Change the Wave ſufters in any Point, againſt the Sides of the Tube. The Liquid in the 1 0 
as E, when it is come to the Obſtacle in that Point. In all G H, which is higher, alſo deſcends by its Gravit), 88 * 


WAX 


the Liquid in the Tube riſes and falls, till it has loſt all irs 
Motion by the Friction. | 2 

The W of Matter to be moved, is the whole Li- 
quid in the Tube; the moving Force, is the Weight of the 
Column I E, whoſe weight is always double the Diſtance Ei; 
which diſtance, therefore, increales and diminiſhes in the 
fame Ratio with the moving Force.—But the Diſtance E / 
is the Space to be run thro' by the Liquid, in order to its 
moving from the Poſition E H, to the Poſition of Reſt ; 
which Space, therefore, is always as the Force continually 
acting upon the Liquid: But it is demonſtrated, that it is 
on this account that all the Vibrations of a Pendulum, ofci]- 
lating in a Cycloid, are Liochronal ; and therefore, here alſo, 
whatever be the Inequality of the Agitations, the Liquid 
always goes and returns in the ſame Time. The Time 
in which a Liquid thus agitated aſcends or deſcends, is the 
Time in which a Pendulum vibrates, whoſe length is equal 
to half the Length of Liquid in the Tube, or to half the 
Sum of the Lines EF, FG, GH. This length is to be 
meaſur'd in the Axis of the Tube. See PENDVLun. 

From theſe Principles, to determine the Celerity of the 
Haves, we mult conſider ſeveral equal J/aves following one 
another immediately; as A, B, C, D, E, E, (Fig. 3 3.) which 
move from A towards F: The Made A has rum its breadth, 
when the Cavity A is come tio C; which cannot be, unleſs 
the Water at C aſcend to the height of the Top of the 
Have, and again deſcends to the depth C; in which Mo- 
tion, the Water is not agitated ſenſibly below the Line Yi: 
Therefore this Motion agrees with the Motion in the Tube 
abovemention'd, and the Water aſcends and deſcends, that 
is, the J/ave goes thro' its Breadth, while a Pendulum of 
the Length of half BC performs two Oſcillations, or whilſt a 
Pendulum of the Length BCD, that is, four times as long as 
the firit, performs one Vibration, "Therefore, the Celerity of 
the Wave depends upon the Length of the Line BCD; 
which is greater, as the Breadth of the Vave is greater, and 
as the Water deſcends deeper in the Motion of the Mavcs. 
In the broadeſt Waves, which do not riſe high, ſuch a 
Line as BCD, does not much differ from the Breadth ot 
the Wave ; and in that Caſe, a Wave moves its breadth, 
while a Pendulum equal to that Vave oſcillates once. See 
OSCILLATION. | 

In every equable Motion, the Space gone thro' increaſes 
with the Time and the Celerity ; wherefore, multiplying the 
Time by the Celerity, you have the Space gone thro! : 
whence it follows, that the Celerity of the Waves are as the 
ſquare Roots of their Breadth : For as the Times in which 
they go thro' their Breadths are in that Ratio, the ſame 
Ratio is requir'd in their Celerities, that the Products of the 
Times by their Celerities may be as the Breadth of the 
Haves, which are the Spaces gone thro'. 

WAVED, or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when a Bor- 
dure, or any Ordinary or Charge in a Coat of Arms, has its 
Out-lines indented, in manner of the riſing and falling of 
Il/aves. | 

This is alſo called Undy. See UnvDy. 

To WAVE, is alſo uſed in the Sea Language, for the ma- 
king Signs for a Veſſel to come near, or keep off. See S1GNAT.. 

WAVESON, in the Admiralty Law, a Term uſed for 
ſuch Goods, as after Shipwreck do appear ſwimming on the 
Haves. See FLorSON, ]ETSON, c. 

WAX, Cera, a ſoft yellowiſh Matter, whereof the Bees 
form Cells to receive their Honey. See CELL. 

Wax is not the Excrement of this laborious Inſect, as the 
Antients, and after them many of the Moderns, have ima- 
gin'd. | 

"Tis properly a Juice, exuding out of the Leaves of Plants, 
and adhering to the Surface thereof; from which it is ſcrap'd 
off by the Bees with their rough Thighs, to build their 
Combs withal.—lr is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Roſe- 
mary ; from which laſt, any body may gather Wax ; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Microſcope, the Wax may be plain- 
ly ſeen ſticking on the Leaves of the Plant.—So that Wax 
is not an Animal, but a Vegetable Subſtance. 

Naturaliits have generally imagin'd the Wax to be ga- 
ther'd from the Flower, ſome from the Perala, and others 
from the Apices ; but Boerbaave affirms it a Juice peculiar 
to the Leaves, and not afforded by the Flowers, which only 
yield Honey. See Honey. 

The Honey is form'd of a liquid Matter ſuck'd into the 
Body ; and only ſeems to arrive at its Perfection in the 
Entrails of the little Animal: Whereas the Wax, being 
a hard Subſtance, is gather'd only with the fore Legs and 

haps ; convey'd thence to the middle Legs, and thence to 
the middle Joint of the hind Legs, where there is a ſmall 
Cavity, like the bowl of a Spoon, to receive it; and where 
it is collected into Heaps, of the ſhape and ſize of Lentils. 

he Bee arrived at the Hive with its Load of Wax, finds 
lome difficulty in unburdening himſelf of ſo tenacious a 
atter.— Frequently, being unable to lay it down himſelf, he 
calls tor Aſſiſtance, by a particular Motion of the Legs and 
ings; upon which, a number of his Companions {trait run 


J 


to his ſuccour, and each with his Jaws takes off a ſmall 
quantity of the Nav; others ſucceeding ; till their laden Fel- 
low be quite disburden'd. See Honxy-com. 1 
Wax makes a very conſiderable Article in Commerce 

the Conſumption thereof, throughout the ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, being incredible, —There are two Kinds, <vhite, 
and yellow ; the yellow is the native Wax juſt as it comes 
out of the Hive, after expreſſing the Honey, &c. the white 
is the ſame Jax, only purify'd, waſh'd, and expos'd to the 
Air. The Preparation of each follows. 


Yellow Wax. 


To procure the Max from the Combs for uſe ; after ſe- 
parating the Honey from them, in the manner deſerib'd 
under the Article Hoxxv; they put all the Matter remain- 
ing in a large Kettle, with a ſufficient quantity of Water; 
where, with a moderate Fire, they melt it, and then ſtrain 
it thro' a linen Cloth, by a Preſs: ere cold, they ſcum it with 
a Tyle, or a. piece of wet Wood, and caſt it, while yet 
warm, in wooden, earthen, or metalline Molds ; having firſt 
anointed 'em with Honey, Oil, or Water, to prevent the 
Wax from ſticking. —Some, to purify it, make uſe of Ro- 
man Vitriol, or Copperas; but the true Secret is to melt, 
ſcum it, Sc. properly, without any Ingredients at all. 

The belt is that of a high Colour, an agreeable Smell, 
brittle, and that does not {tick to the Teeth when chew'd. 
"Tis often ſophiſticated with Roſin, or Pitch colour'd with 
Rocou, or Turmeric. 

By Chymiltry, Wax yields a white thick Oil, reſembling 
Butter; whence the Chymilts call it Butter of Har. 
From this Oil is drawn a ſecond, as clear as Water: Both 
the one and the other are excellent for Chilblains.— The Fe- 
ces remaining in the Bag after expreſſing the Vaæ, is uſed 
both by Farriers and Surgeons, with ſuccels againſt Strains. 


Ihite WAX. 


The whitening or blanching of Max, is perform'd by re- 
ducing the yellow ſort, firſt, into litcle bits or grains, by 
melting it, and throwing it, while hot, into cold Water ; or 
elle by ſpreading it into very thin Leaves, or Skins. This J/ax, 
thus granulated, or flatted, is expoſed to the Air on linen 
Cloths ; where it reſts Night and Day, having equally need 
of Sun and New. Then they melt and granulate it over 
again ſeveral times; {til] laying it out to the Air in the In- 
tervals between the Meltings. | 

When the Sun and Dew have at length perfectly blanch'd 
it, they melt it for the laſt time in a large Kettle; out of 
which they caſt it with a Ladle, upon a Table cover'd over 
with little round Dents or Cavities, of the torm of the Cakes 
of white Num fold by the Apothecaries, &c, having firſt 
wet thoſe Molds with cold Water, that the Van may be the 
caſter got out, Laſtly, they lay out theſe: Cakes to the Air 
for two Days and two Nights, to render it more tranſparent 
and dricr. : 

This Wax is uſed in the making of "Forches, Tapers, 
Flambeaux, Figures, and other }//ax-works. Sec TAPTR, 
Torxcn, Ec. 

It is allo an Ingredient in Plaiſters, Cerats, and divers 
Pomatums and Unguents for the Complexion, See CE- 
RAT, Oc. | 

Yellow Va is made ſoft with Turpentine, yet retains its 
natural Colour.—Red Wax, is only the white melted with 
Turpentine and redden'd with Vermilion or Orcanette.— 
e Poo makes it green; and burnt Paper or Lampblack, 
black. Some Travallers tell us of a natural black War ; 
aſſuring us there are Becs, both in the Eaſt and Jeſt Indies, 
that make an excellent Honey, included in black Cells. Of 
this Wax it is that the Iudiaus make thoſe little Vaſes, 
wherein they gather their Balſam of 72. 

Virgin Wax, or Propolis, is a fort of reddiſh JVax, uſed 
by the Bees to {top up the Ciefts or Holes of the Hive: 
Tis applied juſt as taken out of the Hive, without any Art, or 
Preparation of boiling, &c.—'Tis the moſt tenacious of any, 
and is held good for the Nerves. Sec PROPOLIs. 

Sealing Wax, or Spaniſh Wax, is a Compoſition of Gum 


Lacca, melted and prepar'd with Roſin and Chalk, and co- 


lour'd red with ground Cinnabar. Sc Lacca. 

W a x-Candles. Sce CANDLE, 

WAX-wokk.— Here we mutt not forget that pretty Inven- 
tion of M. Benoift, a Man famous at Paris for his Figures 
of Max. — Being by Profeſſion a Painter, he found the Secret 
of forming Molds on the Faces of living Perſons, even the 
faireſt and moit delicate, without any danger either to 
Health or Complexion : In which Molds he caſt Maiks of 
Mar; to which by his Coluurs, and glaſs Eyes imitated 
from Nature, he gave a tort of Life: infomuch, as when 
cloth'd in proper Habits, they bofe ſuch a reſemblance, 
that it was difficult diſtinguiſhing' between the Copy and 
the Original. | : | 

Grafting Wax, is a Compoſition ſerving to bind or fix 
the Bud or Graft in the Cleft of the Stock. See Gr apr- 


ING, | 
h Inſtead 
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Inſtead of Graftine Wax, the Country Gardeners, Oc. of moſt Animal and Vegetable Producti FRO 

only uſe Clay, a rag Wd lay over a piece of linen Cloth, (See AIR.) — There does not ſeem any a Alteration, gy 
and ſo keep it moiſt; and to prevent its cracking with the ſophy of more immediate Concernment to wa all Phila. 
heat of the Sun, tie Moſs over it. But the Wax ordinarily of the Weather.—lIn effect, all living Things on de State 
uſed, is a Compoſt of one Pound and an half of Pitch, a ſemblages or Bundles of Veſſels, whole Tuices ag ay ; 
quarter of a Pound of Wav, and an Ounce of Oi of Al- ing by the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere ; a why moy. 
monds, melted and oper none, with the Addition, in Motion, maintain Life. So that any Alterations in N by that 
Spring or Autumn, of a moderate quantity of Turpentine. ty or Denſity, the Heat, Purity, 896, of that e Nuri. 
For Cleft-Grafting, Whip-Grafting, and Grafting by Ap- rily be attended with proportionable ones in theſe neceſſa. 

roach, Mr. Mortimer recommends temper'd Clay, or ſoft What vaſt, yet regular Alterations, a little 1 f 
ax ; but for Rind-Grafting, Clay and Horſe-dung. ther makes in a Tube fill'd with Mercury, or 8 irit : Ila 
Wax scor, or WAx-s Hor, Ceragium, in our antient Cuſ- or in a piece of String, Qc. Every body pet of Wie, 
toms, Money paid twice a Year towards the Charge of main- common Inſtance of Barometers, Thermometer,” Il the 
training Lights, or Candles in the Church. See Luminary. meters, Cc. and it is owing partly to our Inattenti 
WAY, Via. See Roan, and Via. - partly to our unequal, intemperate Courſe of livis * and 
Roman Ways, are divided into Conſulares, Pretorias, Mi- don't feel as great and as regular ones in the 8, at we 


litares, and Publicas. See MiLIT AR, &c. and Fibres of our own Bodies. ubes, Chords, 
We have four notable ones in ZE»gland ; antiently call'd Tis certain, a great part of the Brute Creation h. 
Chimini quatuor, and entitled to the Privileges of Pax Senſibility, and Sagacity this way b eyond Mankind ae 
Regis. | yer, without any Meansor Diſpoſition thereto more tha, nay 

7 al firſt, Watling-ſtrect, or Warlam-ſtreet, leading from except that their Veſſels, Fibres, Cc. being in other ref 1 
Dover to London, Dunſtable, Touceſter, Attenſton, and the in one equable Habitude; the ſame, or a rn ge 
Severn, near the Wrekin in Shroſiſbire, extending as far as Cauſe from without, has always a like, or eee 
Angleſea in Wales. Effect on them: that is, their Veſſels are regular Baro 7 

The ſecond call'd Tkenild-ftreet, ſtretches from Sorrhamp- ters, &c. affected only from one external Principle, vis = 


ton over the River [/is at Newbridge, thence by Cambaen 2h "ry of the Atmoſphere ; whereas, ours are * 15 
and Litchfield, then paſſes the Derwent near Derby, ſo to by n 


ivers from within, as well as without; ſome of which 
Bolſover Caſtle, and ends at Tinmouth. check, impede, and prevent the Action of others. See Ba 
The third, call'd Feſſe- May, becauſe in ſome Places it was RoMETER, THERMOMETER, o . 
never perfected but lies as a large Ditch; leads from We know of nothing more wanting than a Jult Theory of 
Cornwall thro! Devonſhire, by Terbury near Stow in the the Meather on Mechanical Principles. But in order to that 
Wolds ; and beſide Coventry to Leiceſter, Newark, ſo to a compleat Hiſtory of the Weather will be requir'd, 
Linccln, &c. | Were Regiſters carefully kept in divers Parts of the Globe 
The fourth, call'd Ermin or Erminage;ſtreet, ſtretches for a good Series of Years, we ſhould be inabled to deter. 
from S. David's in Weſt Wales, to Southampton. mine the Directions, Breadth, and Bounds of the Winds 
Milky Wavy. See GALAxY. | ; and ot the Neat her they bring with them; the Correſj.ondence 
Wav of a Ship, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with the between the Jearbey of divers Places, and the Dependence 
Rake, or Run of her forward and aftward on. See RakE. between one ſort and another at the ſame Place.—ln time 
But the Term is more commonly underſtood in in of no doubt, we might learn to foretel divers great Emervews 
her ſailing.— When ſhe goes apace, they ſay, ſhe hath a cies; as, extraordinary Heats, Rains, Froſte, Droughts, Dearths, 
good Way; and they call the Account how fait ſhe ſnils by Plagues, and other epidemical Diſeaſes, c. | 
the Log, pan . an Account of her Way. See Los. The Members of our Royal S:ciety, the French Academy 
And becauſe moſt 4 are apt to fall a little to che Lee- of Sciences, and divers other Authors of note, have made 
ward of their true Courſe, they always, in caſting up the ſome Eſſays this way; but the Dryneſs and Quaiutnels of 
Log-board, allow ſomething for her Leemard Hay; which the Subjeck, induc'd th: m all to drcp it. | 
is one Point, or more, according to her Way oc ſailing. See Eraſ. Barihclin, for inſtance, has Obſervations of the 
RECKONING. : Weather of every Day throughout the Year 1691: Mr. V. 
War of the Rounds, in Fortification, is a Space left for Merle made the like at Oxford, for ſeven Years, vis. the 
the Paſſage of the Rounds, between the Rampart, and the Years 133), 1338, 1339, 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343. Dr, 
Wall of a fortify'd Town. See Rovnp. Plot did the fame at the ſame Place, for the Year 1684; 
This is not now much in uſe ; becauſe the Parapet not Mr. Hillier, at Cape Corſe, for the Years 1686, 168); Mr. 
being above a Foot thick, it is ſoon overthrown by the Ene- Hunt, &c. at Greſham College, for the Years 1695, 1696; 
my's Cannon. Mr. Der bam, at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the Ycars 1691, 
WaAav-wiSER, an Inſtrument for meaſuring of the Road, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 1704, 1705 ; Mr. Tu 
or Diitance gone; call'd alſo Perambulater, and Pedometer. in Lancaſhire, 1697, 1698 ; Mr, Cunningham, at Emin in 
See PERAMBULATOR, and PR DOME TER. China, for the Years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701 ; Mr. Luke 
WAY WODE, is properly a Title given the Governours at Oats in Efjex, 1692; Dr. Schenchzer at Zurich, in i 708; 
of the chief Places in the Dominions of the Czar of Muſcovy. and Dr. Tilly at Piſa, the ſame Year. See the Phil:foph. 
The Palatines, or Goverours of Provinces in Poland, al- Tranſat. | | | 
ſo bear the Quality of Waywoaes, or Waiwodes. See PA- The Form of Mr. Der ham's Obſervations, we give 484 
LATINE. | Specimen of a Journal of this kind; obſerving that he notes 
The Poles likewiſe call the Princes of Valachia and Mol. the Strength of the Winds by o, 1, 2, 3, Cc. and the Quar- 
davia, Waywodes ; as eſteeming them no other than on the tity of Rain, as it fell thro' a Tunnel, in Pounds and Cen. 
Foot of Governours : Pretending that Walachia and Molda- tefimals. | | | 


via are Provinces of Poland; which have withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the Obedience of the Republick. Phenomens of the Weather, October 1697. 
Every where elſe they are call'd Hoſpodars. See Hos- Day. Hour. Weather. Wind. Barometer Rain 
PODAR. Sa 
Zu Cange ſays, that the Name Way wwode is uſed in Dal- 27 V Fair 8. W. 1 371 52 
matia, Croatia, and Hungary, for a General of an Army : 12 Rain 8. W. b. W. 529 34 
And Leunclavius, in his Pandects of T urkey tells us, it 9'Stormy ol29 880 21 


uſually fignifies Captain. | 
WEALD, or WErvD, the woody Part of a Country; as As a Specimen of the Uſe of ſuch Hiſtories, we ſhall ade 
the Weald of Kent. —It is miſ-printed in ſome Books and ſome general Remarks drawn from them by Mr. Derlan; 


Maps, the Wills of Kent, Suſſex, and Surry. and, — 1, That Feggy Weather makes the Mercur) riſe in 
WEANEL, a Country Word, for a young Beaſt newly the Barometer, as well as the North Wind, —The Cauſe, 
2vean:ed, or taken from ſucking its Dam. | he ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the Acceſſion of ite 
WEANING, Ablactation. See ABLACTATION. Load of Vapour to the former Weight of the Atmoſphere: 


WEAPONS. See Arms, and Armovus, See Foc. 5 
WE ayox-Salve, a kind of Unguent, ſuppoſed to cure Iſiſling Weather, he likewiſe obſerves to have the lik® 
Wounds ſympathetically, by being applied, not to the Wound, Effect. See BAROUET EX. ow oy 
but to the Meapon that made it. See SYMPATHETIC Po. 20, The Colds and Heats in Euglaud and Switeer(ann 
der, TRANSPLANTATION, Ec. begin and end nearly about the ſame time: Na), and 1 
WEAR, or WARE, a great Stank, or Dam in a River; remarkable Weather, eſpecially if it continue an) while, 
fitted for the taking of Fiſh, or for conveying the Stream to feRs one Place as well as t'other, See HEAT. 
a Mill. See FisninG. ze, That the remarkably cold Days in June, 4 m7 
WEATHER, the State or Diſpoſition of the Atmoſphere, were found in Switzerland to precede ours, common!) n 
with regard to Moiſture or Drought, Heat or Cold, Wind about fi ve Days or more; and that the remarkable n 
or Calm, Rain, Hail, Froſt, Snow, Fog, Sc. See Aruo- the following Months, began to abate in both Places? 
SPHERE, Rain, HEAT, WI xD, Hair, FROST, Qc. the ſame time; only ſomewhat ſooner here than there. 
As 'tis in the Atmoſphere that all Plants and Animals Cory. | | 
live and breathe, and as that appears to be the great Principle 
2 
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4, That tho the Winds in both Places trequently agree, 


gea, than Upminſter ; or elſe, by 34 Fog that Part of the 


1 920 ine, to be higher, and 
more 


the Pole. See Eau Tn, MounTain, Oc. 

6e, That the Barometer generally riſes and falls together 
at far diſtant Places: Tho this Agreement of the Barometer 
is not ſo conſtant between Zurich and Upminſter, as in Places 
nearer home, viz, at London and Paris; where, again, the 
Agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter and Lan- 
caſbire. ne „ 
„ That the Variations of the Barometer are greateſt, 
as the Places are neareſt the Pole.— Thus, e. g. the Mercury 
at London has a greater Range by two or three Lines than 
at Paris; and at Paris a greater than at Zurich. In 
ſome Places near the Equinoctial, there is ſcarce any Variation 
at all, See BAROMETER. 

8e, That the Rain in Switzerland and Traly is much 
greater in Quantity, throughout the Year, than that in Ey 


ſer; yet the Rains are more frequent, i. e. there are more 


rainy Days in Eſſex, than at either of thoſe Places. The 
proportion of the annual Rains that fall in the ſeveral Places 
we Lov any good Obſervations of ſtand thus : At Zurich 


the Depth of the annual Rain, at a Medium, is about 32 


Engliſh Inches; at Piſa 4343 at Paris 23; at Liſle in 
Flanders 234 Inches; at Townley in Lancaſhire 42; at 
Upminſter 194. See RAIN. 

9*, That Cold contributes 2 to Rain; and that, ap- 
arently, by condenſing the ſu 15 Vapours, and making 
em deſcend.— Thus, very cold Months or Seaſons are gene- 

rally follow 'd immediately by very rainy ones; and cold Sum- 
mers are always wet ones. See Corp, and VA OUR. 

10, That high ridges of Mountains, as the Alps, and the 
Snows they are chver'd withal, not only affect the neighbour 
ing Places by the Colds, Rains, Vapours, &c. they produce; 
but even diſtant Countries, as England, often partake of 
their Effects. Thus, the extraordinary Colds Decemb. 1708, 
and the Relaxations thereof, were felt at Taly and Heit— 
zerlang, ſeveral Days ere they reach'd us: An Indication, 
Mr. Derham thinks, that they were derived from them to us. 


Tadications or Prognoſticks of the Weather. 


We don't here mean to obtrude the idle, arbitrary Obſer- 
vations of fanciful che a upon our Reader. That Cloud 


of popular Predictions from the Brute World, which partly 


the Sagacity, and partly the Credulity of our Countrymen 
have eſtabli ſh'd, we ſet aſide, as not flowing from any na- 
tural, neceſſary Relations, that we know of, in the Things 
themſelves.— Such is the foreteiling of Rain and Wind from 
Water-Fowls flocking to Land, or Land- Fowls to the Water; 
from Birds pruning their Feathers, Geeſe gaggling, Crows 
cawing loud, and flying in Companies, Swallows chattering 
and flying low, Peacocks crying much, Aſſes braying, Deer 
fighting, Foxes and Wolves howling, Fiſhes playing, Ants 
and Bees keeping within Doors, Moles caſting up Earth, 
Earth-Worms creeping out, &c.— We ſhall offer nothing on 
this Head, but what has ſome viſi ble Foundation in the Na- 
ture of Things ; and which lets ſome Light into the Cauſe 
and Reaſon of Meather it ſelf, or diſcovers ſome notable 
Effects thereof. 

19, Then, a thick dark Sky, ſudum cœelum, laſting for 
ſome time, without either Sun or Rain, always becomes fir (l 
fair, then foul, 1. e. changes to a fair clear Sky, ere it turns 
to Rain.— This, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a Regiſter 
of the Weather for zo Years, ſince put into Mr. Derham's 
Hands by his Grandſon the learned Dr. Sam. Clarke; this, 
he ſays, he ſcarce ever knew to fail: at leaſt, when the 
Wind was in any of the Eafterly Points: But Mr. Der- 
ham has obſerv'd the Rule to hol good, be the Wind where 
it will, And the Cauſe is obvious —The Atmoſphere is 
replete with Vapours, which, tho ſufficient to reflect and 
intercept the Sun's Rays from us, yet want Denſity to de- 
ſcend ; and while the Vapours continue in the ſame State, 
the IVeather will do ſo too. Accordingly, ſuch Weather is 
generally attended with moderate warmth, and with little 
or no Wind to diſturb the Vapours, and an heavy Atmo- 
ſphere to ſuſtain 'em; the Barometer being commonly 
high. —But when the Cold approaches, and by condenſing 
drives the Vapours into Clouds or Drops, then, way is made 
for the Sun-beams ; till the ſame Vapours, being by further 
Condenſation form'd into Rain, fall down into Drops. 

2 A Change in the Warmth of the Weather, is general- 
ly follow'd by a Change in the Wind.—Thus, the Northerly 
and Southerly Winds, commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of cold 
and warm IWeather, are really the Effects of the Cold or 
Warmth of the Atmoſphere ; Of which, Mr. Derbam al- 
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ſures us he has had ſo matiy Confirmations, that he takes 
no doubt of it. Thus, it is common to ice a warm Sou- 


therly Wind ſuddenly chang'd to the North, by the all of 


Snow or Hail; or to ſee the Wind in a cold froſt Morning, 
North, when the Sun has well warm'd the Earth 


wheel towards the South; and again turn Northerly or Eaf- 


rerly in the cold Evening. 


3 7 Moſt Vegetables expand their Flowers and Down in 
Sunſhiny Weather, and towards the Evening ; and againſt 
Rain, cloſe em again; eſpecially at the beginning of their 
flowering ; when their Seeds are tender and ſenſible.— This 
is vifible enough in the Down of Dandelion, and other 
Downs : and eminently in the Flowers of Pimpernel ; the 
opening and ſhutting of which, Gerard obſerves, are the 
Countryman's Neatleræeiſer, whereby he foretels the ea- 
ther of the following Day.—The Rule is, if the Flowers be 
cloſe ſhut up, it betokens Rain and foul Weather : if they 
be ſpread abroad, fair Weather. Ger. Herb. Lib. II. 

Eſt & alta [arbor in Tylis] //milis, feligſor tamen, ro- 
ſeique floris ; quam noctu comprimens, aperire incipit ſolis 
exortu, meriate expandit. Incole dormire eam dicunt. Plin. 
Nat, Hiſt. Lib. II. cap. ir. 

The Stalk of Trefoil, my Lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells 
againſt Rain, and grows more upright : and the like may 
be obſerv'd, tho not ſo ſenſibly, in the Stalks of molt other 
Plants, —He adds, that in the Stubble Fields there is found 
a ſmall red Flower, call'd by the Country People M ncopipe; 
which opening in a Morning, is a ſure Indication of a fine 


ay. 
That Vegetables ſhould be affected by the ſame Cauſes 


that affect the Veather, is very conceivable; it we conſider 


them as fo many H grometers and Thermometers, con- 
fiſting of an infinite Number of Tracheæ, or Air-Veſſels; 
by which they have an immediate Communication with the 
Air, and partake of its Moitture, Heat, Sc. "Theſe Ta- 
chee are very viſible in the Leaf of the Scabioſe, Vine, Cc. 
See PLANT, VEctraAsLs, Qc. 

Hence it is, that all Wood, even the hardeſt and moſt ſo- 
lid, ſwells in moiſt Weather; the Vapours eaſily inſinuating 
into the Pores thereof; eſpecially of that which is lighteſt 
and dryeſt.— And hence we derive a very extraordinary uſe 
- Wood, viz. for breaking Rocks and Mill-itones. See 

60D. 

Their Method at the Quarrics is this. Having cut a Rock 
into a Cylinder, they divide that into ſeveral leſſer Cylin- 
ders, by making Holes at proper diſtances round the great 
oe: Theſe Holes they fill with ſo many pieces of ſallow 
Wood, dried in an Oven; which, in moiſt J/earher, be- 
coming impregnated with the humid Corpuſcles of the Air, 


ſwell, and, like Wedges, break or cleave the Rock into ſe- 


veral Stones. | 

Indicatious and Predictious of the Weather from the Ba- 
rometer. See BAROMETER, 

WEATHER-Cock, or WEATHER Hane, a moveable Vane, 
in form of a Cock, or other ſhape ; placed on high, to be 
turn'd round according to the Direction of the Wind, and 
point out what Quarter the Wind blows from. Sec Winv. 

Warn 1 are Inſtruments contri v'd to indicate 
the State, or Diſpoſition of the Atmoſphere, as to Heat, 
Cold, Gravity, Moiſture, &c. to meaſure the Changes be- 
falling in thoſe reſpects; and by thoſe means to predict the 
Alteration of Meather, as Rains, Winds, Snow, Ec. 

Under the Claſs of Meather-Glaſſes, are comprehended 
Barometers, Thermometers, Hygrometers, Manometers, and 
Anemometers, of each whereof there are divers Kinds : See 
their Theories, Conſtructions, Uſes, Kinds, c. under the 
reſpective Articles, BazxomeTER, THERMOMETER, Hx- 
GROMETER, Ec. 

WEATHER-Soard, in the Sea Language, that fide of a 
Ship which is to the Windward. 

WEATHER-Gage, at Sea.—A Ship is ſaid to have the 
IVeather-Gage of another, when ſhe is to the Windward of 
her. See GaGE. | | 

WEATHERING, a Doubling, or getting to the Wind- 
ward of a Point or Place. 

The WEATHERING of a Hawk, among Falconers, is the 
ſetting her abroad to take the Air. See Haws, and Haws- 
ING. 

WEAVING, the Art or A of working a Web of Cloth, 
Silk, Linen, or other Stuff, on a Loom, with a Shuttle. See 
Loom, SHUTTLE, STUFF, c. 

"Tis ditficuit to ſay, with any Aſſurance, who it is we owe 
this admirable Invention to, unleſs we chuſe to aſcribe it to 
the Spider, that poiſonous, but ingenious little Inſect, which 
draws certain infinitely fine Threads from its own Subltance 
thro' its Anus. See Spider q- WEB. 

WEAVvINOG of Cloth. Cxorn. 

Wz avinc of Tapeſtry, &c. 0 See 35TaPESTRY, Ec. 

Stocking WEAvINd. STOCKINGS, 

WEB, a fort of Tiſſue, or Texture, form'd of Threads 
interwove with each other; ſome whereof are extended in 

Yyyy length, 


and Air, 
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„and called the Warp ; | | E E 
A WEDNESDAY ow Mo © 
iter Wu g e Woor, Ware, Oc. nM , ey See Montn, Day: gc. 
derful Tiſſue, which that Ind ſpin very delicate and won- WEED 7 DAY. See Aun-Nadugſas, 

COME Ian 6 Der bf 1 * 5 out of its own Bowels; that grow of ee ve Name for all ran 4 

wha # et to catch Flies, G. Herbs they grow am n ” os Denim 8 vi 5 

For the manner wheret 3 Fuller S- „See ILANT other geg 

2 l 17 Spider ſpins his Web; the Wan * 7 1 THisTLE, or Wen, Ec. r uleſul 

the Uſes thereof ; ſee SILK. arts ſubſervient thereto, and Load or Vein of ane M Language, is 9 

Dr. Liſter tells us, that attendi Vzin, Mins, Mxra 14 into an uſeleſs 2 of 

8 : Net, he obſerv'd it ſud Sealy _ 2 . * 5 Wzxps, are alſo a Deni Bok TE, &c 1 be 

ork, and turning 1 : iſt in the mid- Perſor ar Habit ; 

Thread, with C bon Biden * p _ Wind, darted out a 5 by way of Mourning, 8 by the Relig of 

out of 4 Jet: This Th ream we ſee Water ſpout viſion of Ti 7 mana, Heldomada A ce Movakix 0 

immediately emitted wre, 1 up by the Wind, was Davy ime, compriſing ſeven Day Chronolo J. 150 

the Belly of the Animal. — 7 long; ſtill iſſuing out of The Origin of this Divi e Mr, ad 

the Air; and the Thread He be fr Spider leap'd into Time by Sevenths ay Diviſion of Weeks, or 

2 Diſcovery Le nd oe BE e. eee e 1 to take its riſe from OY conrorened—Same a Uting 

erent ſorts of Spiders; and f n in near thirty Moon, bet ur Quarters will ha 
= $4 ound the Ai 1 between her Change or Inter ” 
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b ects in their paſſage : ihe ARTER, Oc. iviſion, e 
ten, manifeſt Signs of Slaughter paſſage : there being of Be this as it wi See Moog 
on theſe Threads, as w. 1” or gp and Wings of Flies, Sc The Syr: eel 25 Divifion is certai | 

i we | | 
Dr. Ful diſcever'd f 1 in their Webs below. a 4 oF Ss, Egyprians, and moſt of « 9 Very antient.— 

—]In a Letter of Dr 7 e ſame thing about the ſame time 44 Footi x * n fin Oriental Nation 

a fair Hint of the 4 ſter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there 1 33 ting in the Weſt, till Chriſtianũ 25 tho it did not 

Lib. IX. ca arting of Spiders in Afiſtotle, Hi mans reckoning their Days ty brought it in; Þ 

. IX. cap. 39. and in Pliny, Li , Hiſt. An. Ninths ; and the anti ys, not by 8e he 
their ſailing, the Anti 2y, Lib. II. cap. 24. But f "7 ib antient Greeks by Decad venths, but b 
Row by ow ntients are ſilent, and thinks i = eed, the Fews divided thei ads, or Tenths 

— another Lette it was firſt Was upon a diffe 1 eir Time b WW: . 

1670, ſpeaking of the Hei r to Mr. Ray, dated Fan don God bo rent Principle from th y Weeks, but it 

fays, © Laſt Oriol e Height Spiders are apt tofl l . God himſelf having appointed e other Eaſtern N 

won, Tober, &c. I took noti y to, he and to reſt the Seventh ; appointed em to work fi 5 

very full of Vebs; I forthwi tice that the Air was and Rememb nth ; in order to ke ix Days, 

« the higheſt Steep! ; I forthwith mounted to the T &s * embrance of the Creation, whi ep up the Senſe 

5. > he Minſter. [i op of ux Days, he reſted the ſe which bein ” 
« there diſcern r e on the Minſter, [in York] and could Some. A ed the ſeventh. 8 g elected in 

a ; 7 ” | hors will ee SABBATH, 

WEDGE. Cure, yet exceeding high above me.“ * oY Lut will even have the uſ 
N eim „ in Mechanicks, the laſt of th other Eaſtern Nations, to h e of Weeks amon 

ple Machines. See M the five Jews ; but with 1 q ave proceeded f 

The Nedge is a triangul: ee ME.cnanicar Power. with ittle Appearance of OR a 
3 3 
t hp . ISM. _ tne {+ f ee 
4 50 70 8 7 the wre ge, whence the Wedge ks oy 3 = Creation, Which 0 2 of * 
the firſt kind, 1 I; otle confiders it as two Lever e ee . retaind 
fit ketone” ry _—_——— other, and acting "og Chrift T7 * of Grotius, De Perit 
= hs of the ſecond kind ENS . 1 1h have em out the Eaſt, Diary proves, that 8 100 15 
not be reduced to any Lev 5 anis ſhews, it can- Sclavi, and ) n among the Greeks, Itali to 
8 ” 1 ever at all, See Lever. Jivided and even the Romans themſel „LTallaus, Celte, 

A" Vedge to the inclined Pl divided into Weeks ; and elves, the Days we 
again, with Je Stair, d h ane. Others, extraordi z, and that the ſeventh D ws 
Force at all; „e Wedge to have {; ? - Saad ane? Veneration.— This a a Was 1 
gp hag +56 9 1 aſcribe much the greateſt Part ＋ way OP „ JA ne” as ae Creatione Cre from Fu: adv, 

_ | 1 0 / 7 : Heron. 
1 the lateſt Authors agree to refer the Effe tus, Lib. III. cap. 13 5 weng - 5 _ 84. Plata. 

e or Screw. See SCR os a of the cow, Homer, Callimachus Pawn ogy 8 
„ e cennins in this Propoſition. If « er fect Cuſtom as very apr ny 8 fn who 
Line Direction CD (Tab. Ace ſuch manner as that ihe The ene = . ns 
one i 3 B, is 70 the R lane 3 I 3.9 * from the Order : of arg 2 e men by the Jenn 

D; the Porter will be equal | . to Thus, the D ceſſion from the Sabbath — 

Or thus : If rhe Pore qual to the Reſiſtance. br * ay next after the Sabbath they call 

1 ö 1 N bd the firſt 
Wedge, be 70 the Refi 7 directly applied to the Head of the fo f 2 the next the ſecond of th 8 | 

- P - 7 a 2 7 bbath and 

a5 be Thickneſs of the Wedge. be overcome by the Wed of the reſt ; except the ſixth, which e Sabbath, 

ph n the Wed . | edge, or Preparatio f th , which they call'd Paruſceve 

eee 2621 bs wade e Wedge is 70 its Height ; then t/ paration of the Sabbath. See P 

Es e grrtualent to its Reſiſtance 3 ; then the The like Method is ſti er Kannen. 

* 0 1 ce : _ 7 _ ; ſiſtance ; and if iucreaſe Perſian +. 855 3 8 „ "Dp. ag Gag 
, 'NC E en [- 

poſe Wood, adhere to ii Po Sg of the Obſtacle, ſup- N —_ ll or the Week Tem the ſeven we which 

overcome by the Wedge. See Fin er, is the Reſiſtance to be Weſt. —Thus wg, retain'd among the Chriſtians of the 

Now, it is evident, that Wi and Rxs1sTANCE. the ſecond 2 rſt Day was call d Sit , Dies Kli; 
the W ood, the Way or Length it b e Meage is drove into natural on Dion Pc; eee Practice the wur 
and * C > the Way or Length . (F Ig. 54.) the Diviſion of he WER i. Te Frcs 1 

Impediment; that is, the P. ame time by In effect, th ä elf from the ſeven Planets 
are io far divided aſunde n C and D of the Wood, founded i , the true Reaſon of theſe Denominat! | 
oo l de ar LE H 10 . ne e er. Aſtrologers, Aifiburn he 

we © and 13 of the long its Height; ſo the among th ection of all the Hours in the Jeet 
oo the Thicknels of the Wee re divided more and more br gs 4: ebene, h T O 2 and 9. by 
f ae. if che Thickneſs of the Wedge (that to Saturn, that of the Fw firlt Hour of the firſt Day i 
of the Impediment, and conſequently i ge (that is, the Way each Day che N e ſecond to Jupiter, &c. They gave 
Height of the Hedge, (that 0 the Wa: Velocity) be to the Hour thereof 3 klanet which preſided over the fr 
Nw 
ance : mpedi aded in t ical 
Impediment, Aba MO 1 ower and the hays /t 81 2 1 75 
7 6 # O tne t . 0 - . | 
2 the Power, being increaſed, will e TY Wherein, th M SUM ſegquitrur, pallida Lund ſubeſt 

HY : - Wherein, the Capital Lett 
ere 1% A the Povercquinaten half the Reine, nel te Wc, b goes DI EEE Ts 
nont.of hall che 5 3008 $5.80 whole Sine to the Tan- they follow —_ — little Relation to the Order in IC 
the Tangent of a leſs Angle is leſ: 115 4 Abh. — And, 2%, as an imaginary P e Heavens: The former being ſounded on 
3 e mull ee s than that of a greater, Hour of y Power each Planet has in its turn on the firl 
age if the Angle be L 8 half the Refiſ- e — PLanzr, Hous, Hove® aeg 
the acuter the Hedge: , than if leſs —Conſequent] ys COPE, Sc. ; 

To the Hedge De * Ed t increaſe the 3 Pers gr ee eee Reaſon of the Denon 
ments which have a ſharp Point, i 2 and Inſtru- that the Harm e celeſtial Harmony.— For it being obſerr' 
chop, pierce, bore, or the like; 2 Kni er to cut, cleave, ſlit, Ratio of 4 to oy of the Diareflaron, which confilt i 
* ; as Knives, Hatchets, Swords, was judg' FH 3, I ol oro and effect in _ 43 

. See M be ceed directly from Saturn to th us 

e Manges, Wirz, HusBAND, Cc. 388 are three Planets 3 Sarurn and the H, 
1 om the Sum to the Moon, See D1aress33%% 

ARMONY of the Spheres, &c. : 7 

0 
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To find the Accompliſhment of Daniel's Propheſy of the 
Meſſiah, the Deſtruction, Rebuilding, Oc. of the Temple, 
C. IX. v. 24, Oc. the Criticks generally agree to under- 
tand Weeks of Tears, inſtead of Weeks of Days, See Pro- 
pHECY, YEAR, Oc. | : | 

Paſſion WEEK, or the Holy Wzzx, is the laſt Veet in 
Lent, wherein the Church celebrates the Myſtery of our Sa- 
viour's Death and Paſſion. See Lenr, and Pass10N, 

It is ſometimes alſo called he great Week, 
Its Inſtitution is generally refer d, both by Proteſtants and 
fil, to the Times of the, Apoſtles—All the Days of 
that Neck were held as Falls: no Work was done on 
em; no Juſtice diſtributed ; but the Priſoners were ordi- 

arily ſer at liberty, Wc. even Pleaſures otherwiſe allowed, 
were now prohibited. _ | 

The Oſculum Charitatis was now forborn ; and divers 
Mortifications praCtis'd by all forts of People, and even the 
Emperors themſelves. 

*:Wxzx, or WIECR of @ Candle, &c. the Cotton Match 
in a Candle, or Lamp. See CAN DLE, LAur, Oc. 

WEEPING. See TEARõ. 

WEF T, a kind of Web, or Thing woven; as a Meſt or 
Treſs of Hair. See WII, HAIR, TRESSs, c. 

WEIF. See Warr. | 
* WEIGH, WIV, Waca, a Weight of Cheeſe, Wool, &9c. 
containing 256 Pounds Averdupois of Corn, the Weigh 
contains 40 Buſhels; of Barley or Malt, fix Quarters. In 
ſme Places, the Weigh of Cheeſe is 300 Pounds. See Mx ASURk. 
t: aecimam caſei ſti ae Herting, preter unam pei- 
fam que pertinet ad Eccleſiam de A. Mon, Angl. where 
peiſa ſeems to be uſed for a Weigh, 

Coke mentions eighty Werghs of Bay-Salt. See Waca. 

WEIGHER, an Officer in divers Cities, appointed to 
zweigh the Commodities bought or fold, in a publick Ba- 
lance, &c. Y | 
Theſe Meighers are generally oblig d by Oath to do Juſ- 
tice to both Parties; and to keep a Regiſter of the Things 
they weigh —In Amſterdam there are twelve Weighers eſta- 
Vliſh'd into a kind of Office. 
As it was formerly allow'd 'em to touch the Strings of the 
Balance in weighing, it was eaſy for 'em to favour either 
the Buyer or Seller, according as the one gave 'em more 
Money than the other. —To prevent which Abuſe, it was 
charg'd on em, by an Ordonnance of the Bourguemaiſters 
in 1719, not to touch the Balance in any manner whatever. 

WEIGHING, the Act of examining a Body in the Ba- 
lance, to find its Weight. See BALANCE, and Weicur. 

The Diſtillers in London weigh their Veſſels when full; 
and for half a Hogſhead, which is 31 Gallons and an half, 
allow 200 one quarter and 11 Pounds for the Caſk and Li- 

uor.— For a Puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and two 
* For a Canary Pipe 800 a half and 1) Pounds. 

WEICGHINC- Chair, a Machine contriv'd by Sauctorius, to 
determine the Quantity of Food taken at a Meal; and to 
warn the Feeder when he had cat his nan. 

That ingenious Author having obſerved, with many others, 
that a great part of our Diſorders ariſe from the Exceſs in 
the Quantity of our Foods, more than in the Quality there- 
of; as alſo how much a fix'd Portion, once well adjuſted, 
would, if kept regularly, contribute to Health ; bethought 
himſelf of an Expedient to that purpoſe. —The Reſult was 
the Weighing-Chair : which was a Chair fix'd at one Arm 
of a ſort of Balance, wherein a Perſon being ſeated at meat, 
as ſoon as he had ear his Allowance, the increaſe of J/eight 
made his Seat preponderate : So that deſcending to the 
Ground, he left his Table, Victuals, and all out of reach. 
See PERSYIRA TION. 

Wr1cninG of the Air. See WEICHT of Air. 

Wz16ninG Anchor, in the Sea Language, is the drawing 
up the Anchor out of the Ground it had been caſt into ; in 
order to ſet fail, or quit a Port, Road, or the like. Sec 
Axcnor, | 

The Anchor is 2vcigh'd or recover'd, by means of the Cap- 
ſtan. See Caps TAN. 

WEIGHT, Gravity, Pondus, in Phyſicks, a Quality in 
Natural Bodies, whereby they tend downwards, towards 
the Centre of the Earth. See Bopy, DEsckxr, EAR TR, Sc. 

Or, Weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, to 
be a Power inherent in all Bodies, whereby they tend to 
ſome common Point, call'd the Centre of Weight, or Gravity; 
and that with a greater or leſs Velocity, as they are more 
or leſs Jenſe, or as the Medium they paſs thro' is more or 

ls rare. See CN TRE, DENsITv, 6c. 

In the common Uſe of Language, Weight and Gravity 
are conſider'd as one and the ſame thing, —Some Authors, 
however, make a difference between em; and hold Gra- 
v1ty only to expreſs a Niſis, or endeavour to deſcend ; but 

eight an actual Deſcent. 

But there is room for a better Diſtinction. In effect, one 
may conceive Gravity to be the Quality, as inherent in the 

ody; and Meigbe the ſame Quality exerting it ſelf, either 


- 


agunſt an Obſtacle, or otherwiſe, See Quarry, Ec. 
I 
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Hence Weight may be diſtinguiſh'd, like 
Abſolute, and Specific. See Gravtre. 

Sir J Newton demonſtrates; that the FWeighti of all Bo- 
dies, at equal diſtances from the Centre of the Earth, are 

roportionable to the Quantity of Matter each contains. 

hence it follows, that the Veigbts of Bodies have not 
any dependance on their Forms, or Textures z and that all 
Spaces are not equally full of Matter. See Vacuum. _ 
Hence allo it follows, that "the Weight of the ſame Body 
is different, on the Surface of different Parts of the Earth ; 
by reaſon its Figure is not a Sphere, but a Spheroid. See 
SPHEROID, | 

The Law of this Difference, the ſame Author gives in 
the following Theorem, — The Increaſe of Weight, as you 
* proceed from the Equator to the Poles, is, nearly, as the 
* Verſed Sine of double the Latitude ; or, which amounts 
"8 _ ſame, As the Square of the right Sine of the La- 
* titude. 

Therefore, fince the Latitude of Paris is 48 50', that of 
a Place under the Equator oo? oo; and that of a Place 
under the Pole 90% oc? ; and the Verſed Sines of the double 


Gravity, into 


Latitudes are 11334, 0000 and 20000, the Radius being 


10000 3 and the Weight at the Pole is to the Weight at the 
x og as 230 to 229; and the Exceſs of Meig bt at the 
Pole to that at the Equator, as 1 to 229 : The Exceſs of 
Gravity in the Latitude of Paris, to that under the Equa- 
tor, will be as 1 X £4.34 to 229, or 566) to 2290000; and 
therefore, the whole Meights in thoſe Places, will be to each 
other as 2295667 to 2290000. | 

Hence, alſo, as the Lengths of Pendulums that perform 
their Vibrations in equal Times, are as their Weights ; and 
the Length of a Pendulum which in the Latitude of Paris 
vibrates Seconds, is three Paris Feet and eight Lines: The 
Length of a Pendulum that vibrates Seconds under the E- 
quator, will be ſhort of a Synchronous Pendulum at Parts, 
by one Line and an 85ocoth Part of a Line. Phil. Nat. 
Princ. Math. Lib. III. p. 382, Ec. See PEN DULuu. 

A Body immerg'd in a Fluid ſpecifically lighter than it 
ſelf, loſes ſo much of its JYeight, as is equal to the Weight 
of a Quantity of the Fluid of the ſame Bulk with it ſelf. 
See FLvin. | 

Hence, a Body loſes more of its Weight in a heavier than 
in a lighter Fluid ; and therefore weighs more in a lighter 
than a heavier Fluid. See SpRCI Ic Gravity. 

To find the Weight of any Suantity of a Fluid, e. g. of 
the Wine contain'd in a Ho 
Quantity of the Liquor by th 
GAvuGING. 

Suſpend a cubick Inch of Lead therein byſ a Horſe-hair 5 
and by a Balance note the J/eight loſt.— This will be the 
Weight of a cubic Inch of the Fluid. | 

Wherefore, fince in a homogeneous Fluid the Weight is 

D to the Bulk; the VMeigbt of the Fluid will be 
ound by the Rule of Three.—'Thus, if the Capacity of the 
Hogſhead be 88 cubic Feet, and the cubj& Foot of Wine 68 
ng ; the whole Weight of the Wine will be 88: 68: : 
I : 5984. 
The Weight of a cubic Foot of Water, has been deter- 
min'd by ſeveral; but as in different Springs, Cc. the 
Weight of the Water is different, and there is even a diffe- 
rence in the ſame Water at different times ; 'tis no wonder 
the Obſervations of the ſeveral Authors ſhould be found ve- 
ry different —Sir Sam. Morland, by repeated Experiments, 
found a cubic Inch of Water to weigh 70 Pounds 2 Ounces. 
See WATER. | 

WEIoHr, Pondus, in Mechanicks, is any thing to be 
rais'd, ſuſtain'd, or mov'd by a Machine; or any thing that 
in any manner reſiſts the Motion to be produc'd. Sce Mo- 
TION, c. | 

In all Machines, there is a natural Ratio between the 


8 


Weight and the moving Power. —If the Weight be increaſed, 


the Power muſt be ſo too; that is, the Wheels, Oc. are to 
be multiplied, and ſo the Time increas'd, or the Velocity 
diminiſh'd. See PowER, and MAchiINE. 

The Centre of Gravity F, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 55.) of 
a Body I H, together with the Weight of a Body, being 


given; to determine the Pat M, in which, lying on an 


horizontal Plane, a given Weight G, hung in L, cannot re- 
move the Body I H out of its hor12onral Situation. 

Conceive a Weight hung in the Centre of Gravity E, equal 
to the Weight of the whole Body I H, and find the common 
Centre of Gravity M, of that and the given Weight G. If 
the Point M be laid on the horizontal Plane; the Weight 
G will not be able to move the Body H out of its Place. 

Suppoſe, e.g. F the Centre of Gravity of the Staff, which 
is diſtant from its Extremity by the Space It 20 Inches; 
the Bucket of Water to weigh 24 Pounds, and the Weight of 
the Staff to be 2 LF IS Inches: We ſhall find LM = 
LF. F. (GF) IS. 2: 22 :: 18: 
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The Centre of Gravity C, (Fig. 56.) of a Body AB, ro- 


gether with its Weight G, being given; to determine the 


Points L and M, wherein Props M, N, are to be at that 
each may bear any given Proportion of the Weight. 

In the horizontal Line A E, paſſing thro' the Centre of 
Gravity C, aſſume the right Lines MC and CL fin the gi- 


ven Ratio.—Props, then, M, N, placed in theſe Points, will 


be preſs'd in the given Ratio. 

ence, if in the Points M, L, in lieu of Props, you place 
the Shoulders, or Arms of Porters, Sc. They will be able 
to bear the Burden alike ; if their Shares be proportion'd to 
their Strengths —Thus we have a way of diſtributing a Bur- 


den in any given Ratio, | 


Wricnr, in Commerce, Ec. is a Body of a known 
Weight, appointed to be put in the Balance againſt other 
Bodies, whoſe Weight is requir d. See Wzrcnine, BA- 
LANCE, Qc. | 5 

Theſe Weights are uſually of Lead, Iron, or Braſs ; tho 
in divers Parts of the Eaſt- Indies they are common Flints, 
and in ſome Places a ſort of little Beans. 

The Security of Commerce depending, in good meaſure, 
on the Juſtneſs of theſe Veigbts; there is ſcarce any Na- 
tion but has taken proper Meaſures to prevent the Falſifi- 
cation thereof. —The ſureſt Means are the ſtamping, or 
marking em by proper Officers, from ſome Original or Stan- 
dard, depofited where recourſe may be had to em. | 

This expedient is very antient ; and many Authors are of 
Opinion, that what among the Jews was called Shekel of 
the Sanctuary, was not any particular Kind of Weight, dit- 
ferent from the common one ; but a Standard or original 
Weight, preſerv'd by the Prieſts in the Sanctuary, See SHE- 
KEL, and SANCTUARY. | 

Thus, alſo, in England, the Standard of Weights is kept 
in the Exchequer by a particular Officer, call'd the Clerk or 
Comptroller of the Market.—ln France, the Standard Weight 
is kept under ſeveral Keys in the Cabinet of the Cour des 
Aonnoyes. See STANDARD. 

Moſt Nations, wherein there is any thing of Commerce 


* flouriſhing, have their particular Jeights ; and even ſome- 


times different Weights in the different Provinces, and for the 
different Kinds of Commodities, 

This Diverſity of Weights, makes one of the moſt perplex- 
ing Articles in Commerce ; but it is irremediable.—The redu- 
cing the Meigbts of different Nations to one, is not only 
impracticable; but even the Reduction of thoſe of the ſame 
Nation: Witneſs thoſe vain Attempts made for the reducing 
the Weights in France, by ſo many of their Kings, Charle- 
maigu, Philip the Long, Louis XI. Francis I. Henry II. 
Charles IX. Henry III. Louis XIV. 

Weights may be diſtinguiſh'd into Autient and Modern, 
Foreign, and Domeſtic. 


Modern W EIGHTS. 


Weights uſed in the ſeveral Parts of Europe and the 
Levant. | 


Engliſh Wercnrs. By the XXVIIth Chapter of 
Magna Charta, the Veights are to be the ſame all over 
England; but for different Commodities there are two dif- 
ferent ſorts, vis. Troy Weight, and Averdupois Weight. 

The Origin from which they are both rais'd, is the Grain 
of Wheat, gather'd in the middle of the Ear. See Grain. 


In Troy ws he 24 of theſe Grains make a Penny-weight 


Sterling; 20 Penny-weight make an Ounce; and 12 Ounces 
a Pound. See Ounce, Pouny, Ec. | . 

By this Werght we weigh Gold, Silver, Jewels, Grains, 
and Liquors. See TROx. 

The Apothecaries alſo uſe the Troy Pound, Ounce, and 
Grain ; but they differ from the reſt, in the intermediate Di- 
viſions. They divide the Ounce into 8 Drachms ; the 
Drachm into 3 Scruples; and the Scruple into 20 Grains. 
Sce DRAchu, ScRuPLE, E£9c. 


: 9 h tai | 8 a 
In Averdupois Weight, the Pound contains 16 Ounces; At Marſeilles, and throughout Provence, 


but the Ounce is leſs by near 5 than the Troy Ounce ; this 
latter containing 490 Grains, and the former only 448.— 
The Ounce contains 16 Drachms—80 Ounces Averdupois, 
are only equal to 73 Ounces Troy; and 17 Pounds Troy, 
equal to 14 Pounds Averdupois. See Pouxp. 

By Averdupois Weight, are weigh'd Mercery and Grocery 
Wares, baſe Metals, Wool, Tallow, Hemp, Drugs, Bread, Cc. 
See AvERDUPOIS. 


Table of Troy Weight, as uſed by the 


Goldſmiths, Ec. Apothecaries, 
Grains. Grains. 
24 Penny- weight. | 20 Scruple. 
480 7 Ounce. 60 7% Drachm. 
5760 240 12 Pound. * 24 | 8 Ounce. 
2 88 | os | x2 | Pound, 


. 
. 
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Table of Averdupois Weight, 


Scruple, 
I Drachm, 
"24 | 8 Ounce. 
384 128 16 Pound. 
43008 14336 1792 | 112 |Quintal, oc 
{860160]}286720 35845! 2240 | 20 Tun. 


The Moneyers, Jewellers, Sc. have 
Weights for Gold and Precious Stones, 


weight, and Grain ; and for Silver th 
Grain. See CaRAcr; ſee alſo Gorp, and 8 
The Moneyers have alſo a peculiar Subdi 


Grain Troy: Thus; 
Grain 


WEICE, Oc. 


AMite 
mie, 
Verit 

The Dealers in Wool have likewiſe 


Weights, viz. the Sack, Weigh, Tod, Sto 
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a particular 
VS, Caratt, 


e Penny. weigh ; f 


20 Mites, 
24 Droites. 


erits. 


24 Blanks. 


} 2 


* 


Hu 


I. VER. 
viſion of the 


a particular get of 
2e, and Clove. See 


The Proportion of theſe, ſee under the Article Wool. 


French Wz1cnrts, 
is 16 Ounces; which they divide two ways : 
viſion is into two Marcs, the Marc into eight 
Ounce into eight Gros; the Gros into three Pe 
the Penny weight into 24 Grains ; the Grain 
a Grain of Wheat. The ſecond Diviſion of the 
into two Half-ponngs ; the Half. pound 
the Quarter into two Half-quarters ; t 


Their common 


or Paris Pon 
The firſt Di. 
Onnces ; the 
mny-weights, 
equivalent to 
Pound, is 
into two Quarters ; 
he Half-quarter into 


two Ounces ; and the Ounce into two Half-onnces. 


The Weights of the firſt Diviſion are uſed to weigh Gold, 
Silver, and the richer Commodities : and the Weights of the 


ſecond Diviſion for Commodities of leſs Value. 


Grains. 


Gros. 


24 penny - weight. 


8 Ounce. 


64 (8 Marc. 


(9216| 384 


128 


6 n Pound. 


4 


2 


Half. ounce. 


2 Ounce. 


Half-quart. Pound. | 


8 | 4 


2 Quarter Pound. 


16 


"LATE 


— 


32 16 


TT; 


32001I600 


800 


400 


2 Half Pound. 


2 Pound. 


200 100 


Quintal, 


But the Pound is not the ſame throughout France—At 


Lyons, e.g. the City Pound is only 
Lyons Pounds make only 88 Paris + 
City Pound, they have another at Lyons for Silk, conta 
At Tholouſe, and throug 
nedoc, the Pound is 13 Ounces and 5 of 


15 Qunces. 


Ounces of Paris Weight —At Rouen, beſide the 


14 Ounces : So that 100 
Pounds.— But beſide the 


hout the Upper £4 
Paris Weight — 
the Pound is 13 
common 


Paris Pound and Marc, they have the Veigbt of the Vacomle; 


which is 16 Ounces and = and , to the Paris Pound. 
The Weights enumerated under the two Articles 0 


gliſh and French Weights, are the ſame t 
out the greateſt Part of Europe; only under ſo 
ferent Names, Diviſions, and Proportions. 


Gros, Marc, PEN NX-wEICHT, c. 


Particular Nations, however, have alſo 
eculiar to themſelves : Thus, Spain has its Aro 
ing 25 Spaniſh Pounds, or 3 of the common Qu 
uintal Macho, containing 150 Pounds, or 12, 


bat are uſed thro; 
at © newhat di : 
See PouND, 


Quintal, or 6 Aro bas: Its Adarme, containing 57 


Ounce.—And for Gold, it has its Caſtillan, 


Pound.—Its Tomin, containing 12 Grains, or 3 0.4 


—The ſame are in uſe in the Spaniſh Meſt-Indies. 
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fa Ga 


orig! 


Claſz of 
Penn 


ſullan. 


has its Arara, or Aroba, nom $2 Zithon 

pounds: Its Faratelle containing two Tisbon Pounds : 
Chego, containin four Carats. —The ſame are uſed in the 
Portugueze Ea Indies. ; 3 

Traly, and particularly Fenice, have their Migliaro, con- 

raining four Mirzes; the Mirze containing 30 Venice Pounds : 
The Saggio, containing a fixth Part of an Ounce. Genoa 
has due Kinds of Weigbis, vis. Large Weights, whereby all 
Merchandizes are weigh'd at the Cuſtom-houſe: Caſb-Weights, 
for Piaſtres and. other Species: The Carrara, or Quintal, 
for the coarſeſt Commodities: The Large Balance, tor raw 
Silks ; and the Small Balance for the finer Commodities, — 
Sicily has its Rortolo, 32 and a half Pounds of Meſſina. 

Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hans Towns, Sweden, 
Menmark, Poland, &c. have their Schippondr, which at 
Antwerp and Hamburgh is zoo Pounds, at Labeck 320; and 
at Coningsberg 400 Pounds.—In Seder, the Schipponat for 
Copper is 320 Pounds; and the Schippondt for Proviſions 
400 Pounds. At Riga and Revel, the Schippondr is 400 
Pounds ; and at Dantzic 340 Pounds: In Norzvay 300 
pounds: At Amſterdam 300; containing 20 Lyſpondts, each 
weighing 15 Pounds. ; 8 

In Muſcovy, they weigh their large Commodities by the 
gercberoct, or Berkewits, containing 400 of their Pounds.— 
They have alſo the Poet, or Pode, containing 40 Pounds, or 
of the Bercheroft. = 
"In Turky, at Smirna, &c. they uſe the Batman, or Bat- 
temant, containing fix Ocquos ; the Ocquo weighing 3 Pounds 
+ Engliſh.—They have another Barman, much leſs, conſiſ- 
ting as the former of fix Ocquos, but the Ocquo only con- 
taining 15 Ounces Engliſh : 44 Ocquos of the firlt Kind, 
make the Tirkiſh Cuintal.—At Cairo, Alexandretta, A. 
leppo, and Alexandria, they uſe the Rotte, Rotton, or Rot- 
zolt. The Rotoli at Cairo, and other Parts of Egypr, is 144 
Drachms ; being ſomewhat over an — ound. At 
Aleppo there are three ſorts of Rottos; the firſt 720 Drachms, 
making about ſeven Pounds Exgliſh, and 8 weigh 
Cottons, Galls, and other large Commodities: The ſecond 
is 624 Drachms, uſed for all Silks but white ones, which 
are weigh'd by the third Rotte of 700 Drachms. At Sæyaa 
the Rotto is 600 Drachms. 

The other Ports of the Levant, not named here, uſe ſome 
of theſe Weights; particularly the Occo, or Ocqua, the Ro- 
toli and Rotte. l 

To ſhew the Proportion of theſe ſeveral Weigbis to one 
another, we ſhall add a Reduction of the divers Pounds 
uſed throughout 3 by which the other Weights are 
eſtimated, to one Standard Pound, vis. the Pound of Am- 
ſterdam, Paris, and Bourdeaux ; as calculated with great 
Accuracy by Monfieur Ricard, and publiſh'd in the new Edi- 
tion of his excellent Tyaite de Commerce, in 1722. 


Alphabetical Table of the Proportion of the Weights of 
E chief Cities in Europe, to rhoſe of Amſterdam. 


An hundred Pounds of Amſterdam, are equal to 
108 Pounds of Alicant. 1631. of Genoa, Caſb- Meig ht. 


1051. of Antwerp. 102 J. of Hamburg. 
1:01. of Archangel, orz Poedes.] 1061. of Leiden. 

105 l. of Arſchor. 1051. of Leipſic. 
120 l. of Avignon. 1051. and & of Liege. 


98 J. of Saſil in Switzerland.| 114 1. of Liſle. ; 
100 l. of Bayonne in France. | 1161. of Lyons, City-Meight. 
1661, of Bergamo. 106 l. and : of Lisbon. 

97 l. of Berg ap Som. 1431. of Leghorn. 
95 l. % of Bergen in Norway. | 1091. of London, Averdu pois- 
111 l. of Bern. Weight. 

100 l. of Beſancon. 1051. of Lovaine. 

100 l. of Bilboa. 1051. of Lubec. ; 
1051, of Bois le duc. 14151. of Lucca, Lig bi. Meigbt. 
151. of Boulogne. 1141. of Madrid. 

100 l. of Bourdeaus. 105 l. of Malines. 

to l. of Bourg en Breſſe. 123 l. and + of Marſeilles. 
1031, of Bremen. 154 1.of Meffina,Light-Weight. 
I251, of Fre ſlaxv. 168 J. of Milan. 

105 J. of Bruges. 1201. of me 5 
105. of -4- a 125 Bercherocts of Mnſcovy. 
105 l. of Cadiz. 100 l. of Nantes. 

T05 1, of Cologne. 106 J. of Nancy. 

_ 1251, of Coningsberg. 1691. of Naples. 

10) J. and E of Copenhagen. | g81. of Nuremberg. 

$7 Rottes of Conſtantinople. | 100 l. of Parts. 

I13 l. and à of Dantzic. 112 l. and Z of Revel. 

1001, of Dort. . 109 J. of Riga. 

97 J. of Dublin. 100 l. of Rochel. 

97 1. of Edenburgh. 1461. of Rome. 

143 J. of Florence. 100 J. of Rotterdam. 

98 J. of Francfort,on the Maine. 961.of Rouen, Vicounty- Weight. 
1051, of Ghent. 100 J. of S. Malo. 

89 J. of Genevg. 1001. of S. Sebaſtian. 


about 12 Pounds, And for Gold, its 


was 4 


„„ An hiitred Pounds of Amſte#dein id Equal ts o 
t58 J. and + of Saragoſa. 118/. of Tholonſe and Upper 
106 J. of Seville. "_— | Faint we M | 
114 J. of Smirna. F511. of Turin. 

110. of Stetin. 1581; and + of Valenein. 

81 J. of Stockholm, 182 1, of Venice, Small-Weight: 


Wiens uſed in the ſeveral Parts of the Eaſt-Indies; 
China, Perſia, &c. | 


*4 


Tbe Chineſe Wrionrs, are The Pic for large Comm̃o-⸗ 
dities ; it is divided into 100 Catis, or Cattis, tho ſome ſay 
into 125: the Cati into 16 Taels; each Tael equivalent to 
I, of an Ounce E»glt/h, or the Neight of one Rial and 12, and 
containing 10 Mas, or Maſſes ; and each Mas 10 Congorins. 
So that the Chineſe Pic amounts to 13) Pounds Eng. Aver- 
dupois, and the Cati to 1 Pound 8 Ounces. The Picol, 
for Silk, containing 66 Catis and } : The Bahar, Bakaire, 
or Barre, containing 300 Catis. | 

Tunguin has all the ſame J/oights, Meaſures, Cc. as China: 

Japan has only one Weight, vis. the Carti ; which, how- 
ever, is different from that of Chia, as containing 20 Taels. 
At Surat, Agra, and throughout the States of the Great 
Megnl, they uſe the Man, or Mein, whereof they have two 
Kinds; the King's Man, or King's Weight ; and the Man 
ſimply : The firit uſed for the weighing of common Provi- 
ſions, containing 40 Sers, or Serrcs ; and each Ser a juſt 
Paris Pound. Tho Tavernier will have the Ser near a Se— 
venth leſs than the Paris Pound.--—The common Man, 
uſed in the weighing of Merchandize, conſiſts likewiſe of 
40 Serres, but each Serre is only cilimated at 12 Paris 
Ounces, or à of the other Ser. 

The Man may be look'd on as the common Net of the 
Eaſt Indies, tho under ſome difference of Name, or rather 
of Pronunciation ; it being call'd Mao ar Cambaya, and in 
other Places Mein, —The Ser is properly the Indian Pound, 
and of univerſal uſe : The like may be ſaid ot the Zahar, 
Tre!, and Catti abovemention'd. | 

The Weigits of Siam, are the Pic, containing 2 Schans 
or Catis; but the Siameſe Cati is only half the Zaponeſe, tho 
latter containing 20 Taels and the former only 10 : Tho ſome 
make the Chineſe Cati only 16 Taels, and the Siameſe 8.— 
The Tael contains 4 ZBaats or Ticals ; each about a Paris 
Ounce : The Zaar 4 Selings, or Mayons : The Mayon 2 
Fouangs : The Fouang 4 Payes : The Paye 2 Clams : The 
Sompaye, half a Fouang. 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe are the Names of their 
Coins, as well as Weights ; Silver and Gold being, there, 
Commodities, fold, as other things, by their Weights. See 
Coin, Cc. | 

In the Iſle of Zava, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe 
the Gantan, which amounts to near 3 Duteb Pounds.-——- 
In Golconda, at Viſupour and Goa, they have the Furatelle; 
containing 1 Pound 14 Ounces Engliſh : The Margalis, or 
Mangelin, for weighing Diamonds and Precious Stones; 
weighing at Goa 5 Grains, at Golconda, &c. 5 Grains.— 
They have alſo the Rotolo, containing 145 Ounces Foglifh : 
The Merricol, containing the ſixth Part of an Qunce : The 
Val, for Piaſtres and Ducats ; containing the 73d Part of a 
Real. 

In Per/ia, they uſe two Kinds of Batmans or Mans 3 
the one called Cahz or Cheray, which is the King's Weight, 
and the other Satman of Zauris, from the Name of one 
of the chief Cities of Per/7a.—The firſt weighs, according to 
Tavernier, 13 Pounds 10 Ounces Eyglih; the ſecond, 6 
Pound 3. According to Sir J. Cardin, the King's Bat- 
man is 13 Pounds 14 Ounces, and the Batman of Tauris 
6 Pounds 2.—l[ts Diviſions are, the Nare/, or a 16th ; the 
Derhem, or Drachm, which is the 5oth; the Meſcal, 
which is half the Derhem ; the Dung, which is the 6th 
Part of the Meſchal z being equivalent to 6 Carat- Grains; 
and laſtly the Grain, which is the 4th Part of the Dung — 
They have alſo the Yakte, which excecds, a little, our Ounce : 
The Sah-cheray, equal to the 117oth Part of the Derbem: 
And the Toman, uſed to weigh out large Payments of Money, 
without telling: its Weight is that of 50 Abaſſis. See Tou. 


African and American Wxiours. 


We have little to ſay as to the Weights of America: The 
ſeveral European Colonies there, making uſe of the Weights 
of the States or Kingdoms of Europe they belong to. For 
as to the Aroue of Peru, which weighs 27 Pounds, *tis evi- 
dently no other than the Spaniſh Aroba, with a little diffe- 
rence in the Name. 

As to the Weights of Africa ; there are few Places have 
any, except Egypt and the Coaſts of Africa, whoſe Weights 
are enumerated among thoſe of the Ports of the Levant, &c. 

As to the Coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Congo, 


to Sela, Moſambica, &c. they have no Weights ; only, 
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th liſb, French, Dutch, Portugueze and Danes, have 
EY their own Weights in their reſpective Settle- 
ments. 528 | 


Antient W 1 


The Iſle of Madagoſcar, indeed, has 
but it has none oy 8 he Bae nor Nein 
for any thing but Gold and Silver. —- Other ** they wt 
they never weigh, "1 Commokie 


IGHTS. 


Jewiſh WEIOHTS reduc'd to Engliſh Troy Weights. 


J. 02. Pur. gr. 


Shekel — — — 00: o: 09 ; 024 
100 |Manch 5 | | — — 03 $ 09 2 10: 195 
4 5000! 5O [Talent —— — — — 180 2 08 2 15 2 17 7 


Note, In reckoning Money, 60 Shekels made a Maneh, but in weight 100 Shekels. 


Grecian and Roman WricnurTts 


reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
J: oz. pwt. gr. 


DC | | | „II the Ronan As, 
4 [Siliquæ — — — o : O: 00: 03 27 Libra, or Pound. 
12 3 Obolus — — — o: OO: OO: 093; © Uncie, ar 

5 . | Ounces, 

24 | 6 | 2 (Scriprulum — — — o: O0: O: 18 2 I As, Libra, Sc. 
| contain d 12 
72 | 18 6 | 3 |Drachma — — —— o: 00: o: 062; i Deunx I 
I — | {= + Dextans 10 
96 | 24 | 8 | 4 | 15 ;Sextula — — — o: 00:03: 007 Dodrans g 
MODELED eee LIP x Bes $ 

3 

144 | 36 | 12 | F196 Sicilicus — —— o: O0: : 137 r Septunx 7 
192] 48 | 16 | 8 | 22 | 2 | 1; Duella — — 0:00:06:015 77 Quincunx 3 
—— : | 2 Triens 4 
576144 48 248 6] 4] 3 |Uncia — — o: oo: 18: 05 7 4 Quadrans ; 
| — _. | |+ Sextans 2 
6912817280 576 28896 | 72 | 48 | 36 | I2 [Libra — 0 1 10 18 135 27 Uncia 1 


The Roman Ounce is the Engliſh Averdupoiſe Ounce, which they divided into ) Denarii, as 
well as 8 Drachms ; and fince they a d their Denarins equal to the Artic Drachin, 
this will make the Attic Weights 4 heavier than the correſpondent Roman Weights. 

Note, The Grecians divided their Obolus into Chalci and axrmm. Some, as Diodorus and Sui- 
das, divided the Obolus into 6 Chalci, and every Chalcus into e.. Others divided the 
Obolus into 8 Chalct, and every Chalcus into 8 X, or Minuta. 


WEichr of Air, is equal to the Elaſticity thereof. See 
Ars, and ErLasricirty. | 

To find the Weight of a Cubic Inch of Air.—Weigh a 
round glaſs Veſſel full of common Air, very accurately : ex- 
hauſt the Air out of it: weigh the exhauſted Veſſel, and 
ſubtract the latter VNeight from the former; the Remainder 
is the Weight of the Air exhauſted. = | 

Find, then, the Content of the Veſſel by the Laws of Mea- 
ſuring, (ſee SeHERE ;) and the Ratio of the remaining Air 
to the primitive Air. See Ain-Pump. | 

This done, the Bulk of the remaining Air is found by the 
Rule of Three; which being ſubtracted from the Capacity 


of the Veſſel, the Remainder will be the Bulk of Air ex- 


tracted —Or, if the Air-Pump be very tight, and the Ex- 
hauſtion continu'd as long as any Air is got out ; the re- 
maining Air will be ſo ſmall, that it may be ſafely neglected, 
and the Content of the Veſſel taken for the Bulk of the ex- 
hauſted Air. 

Having, therefore, the Height and Bulk of the whole ex- 
hauſted Air, the Weight of one Cubic Inch is eaſily had by 
the Rule of Three. 

This Method was firſt uſed by Otto Gueric, and afterwards 
by Burcheras de Volder; who gives us the following Parti- 
culars in his Experiment.—1*, That the Veight of the Glaſs 
ſpherical Veſſel he made uſe of, full of common Air, was ) 
1 1 Ounce 2 Drams 48 Grains; when exhauſted of 
Air, 7 J. 1 02.1 Ar. 31 gr. and when full of Water, 16 J. 


' 1202. 74r. 14 gr. The Weight of the Air, therefore, was 1 4. 


12 gr. or 77 gr. the Height of the Water 91. 11 02. 54r. 43 gr. 
4743 27. Conſequently, the Ratio of the ſpecifick Gra- 


vity between Water and Air, is 74743: : : 99053: 1. 


Now, Volderus, 3 found a Cubic Foot of Water to 
weigh 64 Pound ; by inferring, as 970 is to x, So is 64 Pounds 
to a fourth Proportional; which found by the Rule of Three, 
is the J/eight of a Cubic Foot of Air, vis. 1 Ounce, 27 Gr. 
or 507 Grains. See AIR. 

The Weight of Sea Water is different in different Cli- 
mates. Mr. Boyle having furniſh'd a learned Phyſician, go- 
ing on a Voyage to America, with a Hydroſtatical Ba- 
lance ; and recommended him to obſerve, from time to 
time, the difference of Veight he might meet withal ; this 
Account was return'd him : That the Sea Water increas'd, 
in eight the ncarcr he came to the Line, till he arrived at 


a certain degree of Latitude, as he remembers, about the 
2 z beyond which, it retain'd the ſame ſpecific Meigbt, till 
e came to Barbadoes. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 18. 

WEICH TS of Auncel. See Auxckl Weight. 

WELDING Hear, a degree of Heat which Smiths give 
their Iron in the Forge, when there is occaſion to double up 
the Iron, and to weld a Work in the Doublings ; ſo that the 
Iron ſhall grow into a Lump thick enough for the Purpoſe, 
See Iron, Fox GING, c. | | 

It is alſo uſed when two Bars of Iron are to be joined to- 
gether at the Ends, to make a Length. See Hear. | 

WELL, a Hole dug under Ground, below the Level or 
Surface of the Water collected in the Strata. See STRATA, 
and WATER. | : 

It is uſually of a cylindrical Figure, wall'd with Stone, 
and lined wich Manor See SPRING. CE 

M. Blondel informs the French Academy of a Device 
they uſe in the lower Auſtria, which is incompaſs d with the 
Mountains of $7ir:4, to fill their Wells with Water, vis. That 
they dig in the Earth to the depth of 20 or 25 Feet, till they 
come to a clammy Earth, which they bore thro, till the 
Waters break forcibly out : Which Water, in all probability, 
comes from the neighbouring Mountains, in ſubterraneous 
Channels.—Caſſizj obſerves, that in many Places of Aer 
and Boulogne, they make themſelves Mells by the ſame Ar- 
tifice. Mr. Derham adds, that er. has been ſometimes 
found in Englamd, particularly in E. 

In the Philoſophical T1 e we are inform d by w 
Norwood, that in germudas, Nells of freſh Water ate d 
within 20 Yards of the Sea, and even leſs, which nile - 
fall with the Tides, as the Sea it ſelf does —He adds, 
in digging Wells in that Iſland, they dig till they cone , s 
to a Level with the Surface of the Sea; and then t 1 1 
tainly find either Freſh Water or Salt: If it prove Fre | Fi 
by digging two or three Foot deeper, they always come® We 
Water. If it be ſandy Ground, they uſually find Fre 
ter; but if hard Lime-ſtone Rock, ſalt or brackill. 
FRESsHñ Water, &c. | 3 

In the Dioceſe of Paderborn in Meſtphalia, 8 if 
which loſes it ſelf twice in 24 Hours; returning always, 

0 


Ply as 
ter ſix Hours abſence, with great Noiſe, and fo forcib ) 1 
all itt 


to drive three Mills not far off. The Inhabitants”) near 
Boladerborn, 9. d. the boiſterous Spring.—1.9y Tale 


1 
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4y, ebbs and flows very often every Hour; tho ſome- 
5 „er in Winter than Summer. Dr. Oliver obſerves, 
its Flux and Reflux ſometimes return every Minute, tho 
ſometimes not above 26 or 20 times an Hour, Philoſoph, 
Tranſat. Ne 104. | 

Wzrrt-Water is not ſo wholeſom or good for moſt Uſes, as 
River-Water. See WATER, 

WzLr-Hole, in Building, is the Hole left in a Floor for th 
Stairs to come up thro', See STA1Rs. | 

WzLL, in the Military Art, is a Depth which the Miner 
ſinks into the Ground, to prepare a Mine, or find out and 
diſappoint the Enemy's Mine. See Mins, Sap, Oc. 

Why „ A Tumor, or Excreſcence growing on divers Parts 
of the Body; conſiſting of a Cyſtis, or Bag, fill'd with ſome 
peculiar Matter. See Tumos, and ExcRERSCRNcRkH. 

Of this, Phyſicians uſually reckon three Kinds, accordin 
to the Matter it is form'd of, i. e. the Humour ET 
therein, —If ſoft, reſembling a Pulp, the Ven is call'd Athe- 
roma; if Honey, Meliceris; and if Suet, Steatoma. 

M. Littre, in Mem. de F Acad. des Sciences, adds a fourth 
Kind, which he calls Lipoma; by reaſon, the Ven is form'd 
of ſoft Fat. | 

They are all, uſually, of the like Colour with the reſt of 
the Body ; begin from very little, and grow gradually. They 
are not dangerous but frequently laſt a long while. Some- 
times they degenerate into Abſceſſes. 


The Cure is, to cut off the Cyſtis by the Root, which is 


always narrow. : 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an Account 
of a very extraordinary Ven, on the lower Jaw of one Alex. 
Palmer of Keith in Scotland.—lt was 2) Years a-growing : 
at length, its enormous Bulk, and the Pain it gave him, toge- 
ther with its emaciating him exceedingly, determin'd him to 
have it cut off. Dr. Bowers aflures us, its Baſis was five 
Inches over, which ſhould ſeem too large for the whole Face, 
and that with Blood and all, it weigh'd one or two and twenty 
Pounds. Its form was Spheroidal ; and when meaſur'd, was 
24 Inches about, one way, and 28 another. It ſeem'd to be 
an Atheroma ; being a glandulous Subſtance, with ſeveral 
big Blood- Veſſels in it; and Hair growing on it. It was as 
ſenſible as any other Part.— The Hemorrhage, after cutting 
it off, was ſtop'd by the Vitriolic Pouder, and the ordinary 


Dreſſing being us'd, a Cure was compleated in fix Weeks 


time. . 

WERE, or WERRE, in our old Law-Books, fignifies as 
much as Aſtimatio Capitis, or Pretium hominis; ran is, fo 
much as was antiently paid for killing a Man. When ſuch 
Crimes were puniſh'd with pecuniary Mul&s, not Death ; 
the Price was ſet on every Man's Head, according to his 
Condition and Quality. Were ſuum, id eſt, pretium ſue 
redemptionis, his Ranſom. See Ransom. 

WERELADA, from the Saxon Vere and ladian, to 
purge ; was thus: Where a Man was ſlain, the Price at 
which he was valu'd was to be paid to his Relations. For 
in the Time of the Saxons, the killing a Man was not pu- 
ot by Death, but by a pecuniary Mulct, call'd Mera. See 

ERE. | 

WERGILD, WEROETID, in our antient Cuſtoms, ue 
trum : ſeil Valor hominis occiſi, homicidii NN which 
was paid partly to the King for the Loſs of his Subject, 
partly to the Lord whoſe Vaſſal he was, and partly to the 
next of kin. Qnedam Crimina emendari non poſſunt; 
que ſunt Husbrech, Bernet, & Openchef, & Everemord, & 
Latordfith, & ixſractio pacis Eccle/ie, vel per Manns Regis 
per homicidium, L. L. Hen. I. c. 13.— Where are likewiſe 
enumerated the Crimes that might be redeemed per Weram. 
De unoquoque ſure per totam ſcotiam eſt Wergelt zo 
Vacce & una Fuvenca, ſive fuerit liber homo ſive ſervus. 

The Wergeld of an Archbiſhop and of an Earl, was 15090 
Thrimſa's. Selden's Titles of Honour. 

If the Party deny'd the Fact, he was to purge himſelf by 
the Oaths of ſeveral Perſons, according to his Degree and 
Quality.—If the Guilt amounted to four Pounds, he was to 
have 18 Jurors on his Father's fide, and four on his Mother's: 
If to 14 Pounds, he was to have ſixty Jurors. And this 
was called VWerelada.— Homicidium Wera ſolvatur aut Were- 
lada negerur, 

WEST, Occidens, Occaſus, in Coſmography, one of the 
Cardinal Points of the Horizon; diametrically oppoſite to 
the Eaſt, See Carvinar Point, EAsr, c. 

Weſt is, ſtrictly defined, the Interſection of the Prime Ver- 
tical with the Horizon, on that fide the Sun ſets in. See SzT- 
TING, 

To draw a true Weſt- Line. See MERIDIAN. 

In Aſtronomy, Weſt is chiefly uſed for the Places in or to- 
wards which, the Sun or Stars fink under the Horizon, — 

hus, we ſay, the Sun, Mars, &c. are in the Weſt. 

The Point the Sun ſets in, when in the Equator, is parti- 
cularly call'd the Equinofial Weſt, or Point of true Weſt. 
See EqQuinocT1ar.. 

In Geography, Weſt and I*ſtern are applied to certain 
untries, Oc. fituate towards the Point of 8 with 


reſpect to certain obern. Tb s, the Em 


the N Weſtern Empire; in oppoſition to that of Con- 
N which is call'd the Empire of the Eaſt. See 
PIRE, , wy 

The Latin or Roman Church, is called the Weſtern 
Church; in oppoſition to the Greek Church. The French, 
Spantards, Italtans, &c. ate called Weſtern Nations, in re- 
ſpect to the A/Zaticks; and America the Moſt- Indies, in 
reſpect of the Eaſt.-Iudies. | x 
ſi Es. Mind, is alſo called Zephyrus, and Favonius. Sec 

IND, i 

WesT-Saxonlage, or WEs r. Saxonlaga, the Law of the 
Weſt-Saxons. Sce Law, MtrcnEnLAGE, Ec. 

WESTPHALIA Ham. See Ham. 

WET. Glover, a Dreſſer of the Skins of Sheep, Lambs, 
Goats, Sc. which are ſlender, thin, and gentle. See Grove, 
SKIN, Goc. wy 
6 WHALE, in Aſtronomy, one of the Conſtellations. See 

ETUS, | 

WuaLz-Bone, a Commodity got from the Whale, uſed as 
Stiffening in Stays, Fans, Busks, Skreens, Ec. 

There are two Kinds of Mpales; the one retaining that 
Name, the other called Cachalot. Their Difference conſiſts 
in this, that the Cachalot has Teeth, and the J/hale, pro- 

erly ſo call'd, inſtead of Teeth, has a kind of Whiſkers in his 

hroat, about a Span broad and 15 Foot long, ending in a 
kind of Fringe, much like Swines Briſtles. | 

They are ſer in the Palate, and do in ſome meaſure the 
Office of Teeth.—Theſe Whiſkers, ſplit and faſhion'd, are 
what we call JVhalebone, —The Pizzle or Genital Member of 
the Animal ſerves likewiſe for the ſame Purpoſe. 

Wu arz-Fiſhery. See Fieneny., 

WHARF, a Space on the Banks of a Haven, Creck, or 
Hithe ; provided for the convenient loading and unloading of 
Veſſels upon. Sce Haven, Hirus, &c. 

The Fee paid for the Landing of Goods on a 2 or 
for Shipping them off, is call'd Wyarfage.—And the Perſon 
who has the Overſight and Direction of the Wharf, receives 
Wharfage, Cc. is called the J/harfinger. See Kev. 

WHARLS of Flowers, among Herbaliſts, are Rows of 
leſſer Flowers, ſet at certain Diſtances about the main Stalk 
or Spike. See FLowtR, | 

HEAT. See Cogn. | 


WHEEL, Rota, in Mechanicks, a ſimple Machine, con- 


fiſting of a round piece of Wood, Metal, or other Matter; 
turning round on an Axis, See Axis. | 

The I heel is one of the principal Mechanick Powers.— 
It has place in moſt Engines; and, in effect, tis of an Aſ- 
ſemblage of Wheels, that moſt of our chief Engines are 
compoled. Witneſs Clocks, Mills, Sc. Sce CLock, 
MILL, &9c. f 

Its form is various, according to the Motions it is to have; 
and the Uſe it is to anſwer.— By this it is diſtinguiſh'd into 
Simple and Dented. | 

Simple Wheels, are thoſe whoſe Circumference and Axis 
is uniform, and which are uſed fingly, and not combined.— 


Such are Wheels of Carriages ; which are to have a double 


Motion : the one circular, about their Axis ; the other rec- 


tilinear ; by which they advance along the Road, E9c. which 


two Motions they appear to have; tho, in effect, they have 
but one: It being impoſſible the fame Thing ſhould move 
or be agitated two different ways at the ſame time. 

This one is a ſpiral Motion ; as is 22 ſeen by fixing a 
piece of Chalk on the Face of a JF heel, fo as it may draw 
a Line on a Wall, as the Whecl moves.—The Line it here 
traces is a juſt Spiral, and till the more Curve as the Chalk 
is fix d nearer the Axis. FE 

For a very nice Phænomenon in the Motion of theſe Wheels, 
ſee Ariſtotle's Ware. | 

We ſhall add, that in J/heels of this kind, the Height 
ſhould always be proportion'd to the Stature of the Animal 
that draws or moves them.—The Rule is, that the Load 
and the Axis of the J/heels, be of the ſame ws with the 
Force that moves them : Otherwiſe, the Axis being higher 
than the Beaſt, part of the Load will lie on him; or, ify4 
be lower, he pulls to diſadvantage, and mult exert a grea 
Force. 'Tho, Stevinus, Dr. Wallis, &c. ſhew, that to draw 
a Vehicle, c. over waſte, uneven Places, it were beſt to 
fix the Traces to the Wheels lower than the Horſe's Breaſt, 

The Power of theſe Wheels reſults from the Difference of 
the Radii of the Axis, and Circumference.—The Canon is 
this: As the Radius of the Axis is to that of the Circum- 

ference, So is any Power, to the Weight it can ſuſtain hereby. 


This is alſo the Rule in the Axis in Peritrochio; and, in 


effect, the J/ heel, and the Axis in Peritrochio, are the 
ſame thing ; only, in Theory it is uſually call'd by the for- 
mer Name, and in Practice by the latter. See Axis 172 Pe- 
ritrochio. N | 

Dented Wheels, are thoſe whoſe Circumference, or elſe 


Axis, is cut into Teeth, by which they are capable of mov- ' 


ing and acting on one another, and of being combined to- 
gether, See DzNTED, TEETH, Sc. 0 The 


5 ire of Rome, an- 
4 and of German » at preſent, are called the Empire of 
eſt, or 
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"The uſe of theſe is very conſpicuous in Clocks, Jacks, &c. 
See Crocxwork, Warcywork, Ec. 

The Power of the Dented Wheel depends on the ſame 
Principle as that of the Simple one.— Tis only that to the 
fimple Axis in Peritrochio, which a compound Lever is to 
a fimple Lever. See Lives. 

Its Doctrine is compriz'd in the following Canon, vis.— 
The Ratio. of the Power to the Weight, in order for that to 
be equivalent to this, 92uſt be a Ratio compounded of the 
Ratios of the Diameter of the Axis of the laſt Wheel, 10 
the Diameter of the firſt ; and of the Ratio of the Revolu- 
tions of the laſt Wheel to thoſe of the firſt, in the ſame time. 
Hut this Doctrine will deſerve a more particular Expli- 
cation. 

1, Then, If the Weight be multiply'd into the Product 
of the Radii of the Axis, and that Product be divided by 
the Product of the Radil of the JF heels, the Power requir'd 
to ſuſtain the Weight will be found. Suppoſe, e. g. the 
Weight A, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 61.) = 6000 Pounds, 
BC=6 Inches, C D =34 Inches, E F= 5 Inches, E G= 
35 Inches, HI=4 Inches, HK = 27 Inches. Then will 
B C, E F, HI 120; and CD, EG, I K =32130.—Hence 
the Power requir'd to ſuſtain the Weight, will be the Quo- 


tient of 6000—120 divided by 32139, viz. 22: of a Pound, p 


very nearly ; a ſmall Addition to which will raiſe it. 

2, If the Power be multiply'd into the Product of the 
Radii of the J}/ heels, and the Factum be divided by the Pro- 
duct of the Radii of the Axes ; the Quotient will be the 
Weight which the Power is able to ſuſtain.— Thus, if the 
Power be 22+ of Pound, the Weight will be 6000 Pound, 

3%, A Power and a Weight being given, to find the Num- 
ber of Wheels, and in each Wheel the Ratio of the Radius 
of the Axis to the Radius of the Wheel: ſo, as that the 
Power being applied perpendicularly to the Periphery of 
the laſt Wheel, may ſuſtain the given 2 

Divide the Weight by the Power: Reſolve the Quotient 
into the Factors which produce it, —Then will the Number 
of Factors be the Number of JF heels ; and the Radii of the 
Axis will be to the Radii of the Vbeels, as Unity to the ſeve- 
ral Wheels,—Suppoſe, e. g. a Weight of 3000 Pound and a 
Power of 60, wht reſolves into theſe Factors, 45 5 5. Four 
I heels are to be made, in one of which the Radius of the 
Axis is to the Radius of the heel as 1 to4.—ln the reſt, 
as I to 5: 

4», If a Power move a Weight by means of two Jheels, 
the Revolutions of the flower Wheel are to thoſe of the 
ſwifter, as the Periphery of the ſwifter Axis is to the Peri- 
phery of the JF heel that catches on it. wp 

Hence, 15, the Revolutions are as the Radius of the Axis 
FE, to the Radius of the heel D C.—2?, Since the Num- 
ber of Teeth in the Axis FD, is to the Number of Teeth in 
the Circumference of the VJ heel M as the Circumference of 
that, to the Circumference of this : 'The Revolutions of the 
{ſlower heel M, are to the Revolutions of the ſwifter N, as 
the Number of Teeth in the Axis, to the Number of Teeth 
in the V heel M it catches into. | : 

5% If the Factum of the Radii of the Wheels G D, DC. 
be multiply'd into the Number of Revolutions of the ſloweſt 
Wheel M; and the Product be divided by the Factum of the 


| Radii of the Axes which catch into them, GH, DE, c. 


The Quotient will be the Number of Revolutions of the 
ſwifteſt Nheel O. E. g. If GE=8, DC=1:2, GH=4, 
DE=3, and the Revolution of the F/ hee! M be one; the 
Number of Revolutions of the Wheel O will be 8. | 
6*, If a Power move a Weight by means of divers JF heels, 
the Space paſs'd over by the Weight is to the Space of the 
Power, as the Power to the Weight. Hence, the greater 
the Power, the faſter is the Weight mov'd ; and vice verſe. 
7, The Spaces paſs d over by the Weight and the Power, 
are in a Ratio compounded of the Revolutions of the {loweſt 
IV heel, to the Revolutions of the ſwifteſt ; and of the Peri- 
phery of the Axis of that, to the Periphery of this.— Hence, 
ſince the Space of the Weight-and the Power are reciprocal- 
ly as the ſuſtaining Power to the Weight; the Power that 
ſtains a Weight, will be to the Weight, in a Ratio com- 
725 of the Revolutions of the ſloweſt JF heel to thoſe of 
the ſwifteſt, and of the Periphery of the Axis of that, to 
the Periphery of this - | 
85, The Periphery of the Axis of the ſloweſt Wheel, with 
the Periphery of the faifieſt Wheel, given; as alſo, the 
Ratio of the Revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the other : 
To find the Space which the Power is to paſs over, while. 
the Weight goes any given age: . 
Multiply the Periphery of the Axis of the ſloweſt 7 heel, 
into the antecedent Term of the Ratio, and the Periphery 
of the ſwifteſt Vheel into the conſequent Term; and to 
theſe two Products, and the given Space of the Weight, find 
a fourth Proportional : This will be the Space of the Power. 
e e. g. the Ratio of the Revolutions of the ſloweſt 
Wheel to thoſe of the ſwifteſt to be as 2 to ); and the Space 


of the Weight zo Feet: And let the Periphery of the Axis 


of the ſloweſt heel be to that of the ſwiſteſt as 3 to 8. Tho 
Space of the Power will be found 2 80. 
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and of the Avis of the loweſt ; together with teſt pes, 
att 


ly practis'd any where elſe, till the Time of Francis I. 0 
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90, The Ratio of the Peripheries of the. faite | 


their Revolutions, and the Weight, being pin, 
Power able to ſuſtain it. 1 being given: 70 f 

Multiply both the Antecedents and the Cour 
the given Ratio: into each other: and to the Þ "ene 
Antecedents, the Product of the Conſequents 1 uQ of th 
Weight, find a fourth Proportional, That will b. che give 
requir'd.—Suppoſe, e. g. the Ratio of the Peri he the Power 
That of the Revolutions 7 : 2 ; and the Wei F nes 8:1, 
Power will be found 2143.—After the ſame - oak | 
Weight be found ; the Power and the Ratio of * wy the 
ries, 99 given. , e Leriphe⸗ 

10 The Revolutions the ſcvi ſteſt Wheel; 
while the ſloweſt makes one Fes Foo 1 2 ern 
ther with the Space the Weight is to be rai gg 2 FA 
riphery of the floweſt Wheel ; to find the Time the 0 1 
Spent in raiſing it. | eas Till be 
Say, as the eriphery of the Axis of the ſloweſſ I] 
is to the Space of the Weight given; ſo is the den 40 
ber of Revolutions of the ſwifteſt Veel to a fourth p um. 
tional ; which will be the Number of Revolutions dee 
while the Weight reaches the given Height.— Then pong 
eriment, determine the Number of Revolutions the [ory 
eſt J/ hee! performs in an Hour; and by this vide 
fourth Proportional found before, —The Quotient will he 2 
Time ſpent in raiſing the Weight. he 

WHEELS of 4a Clock, &c. are the Crewn N hee! Conty 
IW heel, Great M heel, Second Wheel, Third Wheel erik, ” 
Wheel, Detent-W heel, &c. See Crock, and Waren 5 

WattrLs of Coaches, VWaggons, &c. ln the Philoſopbicat 
Tranſactions, we have ſome Experiments ſhewing the Al. 
vantages of high Jheels in Carriages of all Kinds; the Re. 
{ſults of the Experiments amount to this: b 

1“, That, "44 Wheels of 5, Inches high, vis. one half 
of the ordinary Height of the Jheels of a Waggon, draw a 
Weight of 50% J. Averdupoiſe up an inclined Plane with leg 
Weight by fix Ounces, than two of them match'd with two 
ſmaller ones of 4; Inches height. 

2 That any Vehicle might be much more eaſily drawn 
in rough ways, if the fore Wheels were as high as the 57. 
I heels, and the Thills fix'd under the Axis, 

39, That ſuch a Vehicle would likewiſe be drawn more 
eaſily where the heels cut in Clay, Sand, c. 

4% That high JF heels would not cut ſo deep as low IV heri;, 
5, That low heels are indeed beſt for turning in a nar- 
row Compaſs. „ 

Potters Wu RET. Sce Por rERx. 

Ariſtotle's WnEET. See Rota Ariſtotelica. 
Meaſuring WHEEL, See PEDOMETER, PERAMBULATOR, 
WAvwis ER, Qs. | 

Wuzzr is alſo a kind of Puniſhment which great Cri- 
minals are put to in diyers Countries. See PunISHMENT. 

In France, their Aﬀiins Parricides, and Robbers on the 
Highway, are condemn'd to the heel, i. e. having their 
Bones PA broke with an Iron Bar on a Scaffold, they are 
expos'd and left to expire on the Circumference of a Wie. 
—In Germany, they break their Bones on the JF heel it ſel. 

This cruel Puniſhment was unknown to the Antients ; 2 
is obſerv'd by Cajas.— Tis not certain who was the [nver- 
tor. Its firſt Introduction was in Germany. *Twas but tate, 


France; who by an Edict of the Year 1534, appointed it 
to be inflited on Robbers on the Highway. Richele! dates 
the Edict of the Year 1538, and quotes rodeus. 
Wrzzr, in the Military Art, is the Word of Command 
when a Battalion is to alter its Front, either one way or tis 
other. See EvoruTion. ; 
To IV heel to the right, the Man in the right Angle is . 


turn very ſlowly, and every one to heel from the leſt to 1 : 
right, regarding him as their Centre; and vice verſa, When 
ech, if the Word 


they are to h to the left. 
When a Diviſion of Men are on the Ma ; 0 
e right or lelt 
s Heel, an 


be I heel to the right, or to the left, then the! 
hand Man keeps his Ground, turning only on hi R 
the reſt of the Rank move about quick, till they make“ 
even Line with the ſaid right or left-hand Man. F 
Squadrons of Horſe heel much after the ſame mann # 
Wrzzr-Fire, among Chymiſts, a Fire uſed for fu 
Metals; properly called Ignis Rote. See Fus10N, 


3 ible 
It is a Fire which covers or incompaſſes the 
Coppel, or Melting-Pot quite over; a-top, 45 well as 


the Sides. See FIRE. riots, uſed by ler 


WHERLICO TES, a ſort of open Cha Coach 
ſons of Quality before the Invention of Coaches. See 
Cnarior, c. | 

WHERRY. See VESss EI, Boar, Oc. - ſharpni 


WHETSTONE, a Stone for the whetting o Host 
Knives, and other Tools upon. See STONE, ww Mus. 


WHEY, the Serum or watery Part of Milk. 
„ lk 
; 
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WI 
- WHIFFLER, of a Company of London, a young Free- 
* * defore, and waits on the S oc- 

fons of public Solemnity, Sec Conrany. 
69 Hic, a Party or Faction in Tꝝgland, oppoſite to the 
Tories. See Tok v. | 5 

The Origin of the Names of theſe two mighty Factions 
is very obſcure If ſome little trivial Circumſtance or 
Adventure, which 1 * the Knowledge of Mankind, 

:ve the Name to a Party, which afterwards becomes 

mous; Poſterity labours in vain to find the Original of 
ſach Names: It ſcarches the Sources, ſorms Conjec- 
tures, invents Reaſons, and ſometimes meets the Truth, 
but always without knowing it aſſuredly :. 

Thus, in France, the Calviniſts are call'd Huguonots ; yet 
no body was ever able certainly to aſſign the Cauſe of that 

lation. See Ho voor. 

ig is a Scortiſo, and ſome ſay, too, an Triſh Word, li- 
terally ſignifying Whey.——Tory is another Triſh Word, 
Ggnifying a Robber or H ighwayman. Fe 

Now, under the Reign of King Charles the Second, while 
his Brother, then Duke of Tork, was obliged to retire into 
S:otland, there were two Parties form'd in that Country 
That of the Duke, which was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the 
other, and frequently reduced them to fly into the Moun- 
tains and Woods, where thoſe unhappy Fugitives had often 
no other Subſiſtence for a long time but Cows Milk. Hence 
their Adverſaries they call'd Tories, J d. Robbers; and 
the Tories upbraiding them with their Unhappineſs, and 
from the Milk whereof they liv'd, call'd them hies 
From Scotland the two Names came over with the Duke 
into England. 
_—_— give the Origin and Etymology of the two Words 
thu———During the unhap y War which brought King 


* Charles I. to the Scaffold, the Partizans of that Prince were 


at firſt call'd Cavaliers, and thoſe of the Parliament Round. 
Heads. Now, Tory was a Name for a kind of Bandirtiin 
Treland, who ſhelter'd themſelves in the Mountains and the 
lands form'd by the Bogs 3 as, then, the King's Enemies 
charged him with favouring the Rebellion in Ireland, which 
broke out at that time, they changed the Name Cavalier 
into that of Tory——Ani theſe laſt, to be even with their 
Enemies, who were ſtrictly. leagued with the Scots, changed 
Round-Heads for Whigs, the Name of a ſort of Enthuſiaſts 
in Scotland, who living in the open Fields and Woods, fed 
much on Milk. Diſſert. de Monſ. Rapin Thoiras ſur les 
Wighs & les Torys. Haye Ann. 1717. ” 

WHINE, a hunting Term, uſed in reſpe& of the Cry of 
an Otter. See HUNTING. | 3 

WHIP, or Wa1e-STAFF, in 4 Ship, a Piece of Timber 
in form of a ſtrong Staff, faſten'd into the Helm, for the 
Steers-Man in ſmall Ships, to hold in his Hand; thereby 
to move the Helm and direct the Ship. See HELM and 
STEERING, | = 

WHIPPING, a Term uſed by Anglers, when they faſten 
« Line to the Hook, or Rod. See ANGLING. | 

The Word is alſo taken for the caſting in of the Hook, 
and drawing it gently on the Water. 

WHIRL-POOL, an Eddy, Vortex, or Gulph, where 
the Water is continually turning round. See Guru, Ev- 
Dy, VORTEX, SMW. 1 

WHIRL-WinD, a Wind that riſes ſuddenly, is excee- 
dingly rapid and impetuous, when riſen, but ſoon ſpent. 
dee WIND and HURRICANE. » eee 

There are divers ſorts of Whirl Minds, diſtinguiſh'd by 
their peculiar Names; as the Preſter, Typho, Turbo, 
E and Ecnephia. 


e Preſter is a violent Wind breaking forth with flaſhes 


of Lightning This is rarely obſerv'd, ſcarce ever with- 
out the Ecnephia. Seneca ſays tis a Typho, or Turbo, 
kindled or ignited in the Air. Sec PRESTER. : 

The Ecnephia is a ſudden and impetuous Wind breaking 
out of ſome Cloud; frequent in the Æthiqpic Sea, particu- 
larly about the Cape of Good Hope——The Seamen call 
them Travados. See TRAvAanos. : 

The Exhydria is a Wind burſting out of a Cloud with a 
great quantity of Water——This only ſeems to differ in 
degree from the Ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with Showers. f . : 

A Typho is an impetuous Wind, running rapidly every 
way, and ſweeping all round the Place It frequently 
br from on high. The Indians call it Orancan, the 
Turks, &c. Oliphant. Tis frequent in the Eaſtern Ocean, 
chiefly about Siam, China, &c. and renders the Navigation 
of thoſe Parts exceeding dangerous. See VORTEX, SPOUT, 


6 


Oc. 
WHISPERING ; ſee HzazinG, ATTENTION, Cc. 


Wris?srING-Places depend on this Principle, That the 
Voice being apply'd to one end of an Arch, eaſily rolls to 
the other. Sec SounD, ARC, Ec. PEE 

Accordingly, all the Contrivance in a N. hiſpering-Place, 
is, that near the Perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmoot 


[366] 


Wall, arch'd, either Cylindrical! or Elliptically=a— A 
circular Arch will do, bu not ſo well, See PHoN1tCs, 

Places form'd for the Conveyance of Whiſpers, are the 
Priſon of Dionyſins at Syracuſe, which incroaſes a ſoft. 
Whiſper to a Noile, the Clap ot one's Hand to the Sound 
of a Cannon, Oc. The Aquæducts of Claudius, which 
carry a Voice ſixteen Miles: And divers others enumerated 
b y Kircher in his Phonurgia. 

Ihe moſt conſiderable in England, are; the Dome of 
St. Paul's, London, whete the Ticking ofa Watch may be heard 
from Side to Side; and a very eaſy Whiſper be ſent all 
round the Dome,——"This, Mr. Derbam found to hold not 
only in the Gallery below, but above upon the Scaffold; 
where a Whiſper would be carried over one's Head round 
the Top of the Arch, tho” there be a large Openiug in ths 
Middle of it into the upper Part of the Dome. 

The famous Vhiſpering- Place in 12 fer Cathedral, is 
no other than a Gallery above the Eaſt End of the Choir, lea- 
ding from one Side thereof to the other. lt conſiſis of five 
Angles and ſix Sides, the Middlemoſt of which is a naked 


Window; yer two Mhiſperers hear each other at the 


diſtance of twenty-five Yards. | | 

WHITE, one of the Colours of natural Bodies. See 
Ces and 1 15 Re | 

ite is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one Colour, as a 

Contmuleloy. of ail he Clog. : erat 

It is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac Newton, that thoſe Bodies 
only appear Mhite, which. reflect all the kinds of colour'd 
Rays alike, See WHITENEss, | 

Hevelius affirms it as a thing moſt certain, that in the 
Northern Countries, Animals, as Hares, Foxes, Bears, Cc. 
become Mhite in the Winter-time 5 and in Summer reſume 
their natural Colours. See HAIR. 

Black Bodies are found to take heat ſooner than white 


ones; by reaſon the former abſorb or imbibe Rays of all 


Kinds and Colours, and the latter refle& all. See Brack- 
NESS. . 

Thus black Paper is ſooner put into Flame by a 
Burning-Glaſs, than white; and black Clothes hung 
up by the Dyers in the Sun, dry ſooner than whize ones. 
See BLACK. 

WII E- Paper is that intended for Writing, Printing, &c. 
in contradiſtinction to brown Paper, marbled Paper, blot- 
ting Paper, Sc. See PAPER. 

Wrirs Pepper is black N N blanch'd or whiten'd, by 
ſhelling off irs upper Skin, Sce PEER. 

Waits Vine is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent Co- 


lour, bordering on white——"Tis thus call'd, to diſtinguiſh - 


it from the red Wines or Clarets, 
The generality of <v41i7e Wines are made from white 


Grapes 3 tho' there are ſome from black ones. Sce 


WINE. | 

Wrrrz Wax, is yellow Wax blanch'd, and puriſy'd by 
the Sun and Dew. See Wax. | 

Wurz Linnen, is Cloth of Hemp or Flax, bleach'd by 
divers Lyes and Waterings on the Ground. See Bria- 
CHING. 

WIT E Salt is Common, or Sea-Salt dried and calcined 
by the Fire, ſo as not to leave any Moiſture therein. 
The Chymiſts call it Jecreprrared Salt. 9 9 5 

There are ſome Salts naturally white ; and others that 
need to be hiten d either by diſſolving and purifying em 
in clear Water, which is afterwards evaporated 3 or by 
means of Fire; or by the Sun. See SALT. 

Spaniſh WHITE, is a kind of Fucus uſed by the Ladies 
to whitey the Complexion, and hide the defects thereof. 
—— Tis made of Tin of Glaſs diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, 
and precipitated into a very fine Powder, by means of Salt. 
water. See TIN. | | 

Wairz Lead, is a Ruſt of Lead; or Lead diſſolved with 
Vinegar ; much uſed by the Painters. See Lzap, | 

"Tis prepared two ways either by reducing the Lead 
into thin Laminæ, ſteeping em in ſtrong Vinegar, and 


every ten days ſcraping off the Ruſt for m'd on the Surface : 


and repeating this till the Lead be quite conſumed. 

Or, by rolling the Laminz into Cylinders like Sheets of 
Paper, only ſo as that there be a little Space left berween 
the ſeveral Folds or Turns ——Theſe Laminæ they ſuſpend 
in the middle of Earthen Pots, at bottom of which is Vi- 
negar———The Pots being well cloſed, are buried in a 
Dunghill for thirty days; after which being open'd, rhe 
Lead is found, as it were, calcined and reduced into what 
they call ite Lead, to be broke into Pieces, and dried in 
the Sun. 

*Tis uſed both in painting in Oil and in Water-Colours, 
and makes a beautiful Colour in cach—— gut tis ſomewhat 
dangerous both in the grinding and uſing it, as being a rank 
Poiſon. See CoLovs. 

Of this æuhite Lead it is that the Paint uſed by the 
Ladies, call'd Ceruſß, is made. Sec Cxxuss, 
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Wrrre Friars, a Name common to ſeveral Orders of 
Monks, from their being clothed in a w/17e Habit. See 


Monx, Has1T, Oc. 
Such are the regular. 


Canons of St. Auguſtin, the Pre- 


onſtrantes, and Bernardins. 


WIE of the Eye, is the firſt Tunic or Coat of the Eye, 
call'd Aibuginea, and Conjunctiva, becauſe ſerving to bind 
together or incloſe the reſt. See ConjuncTiva, Ec. 

Wul r. Hart Silver, Candidi Cervi Argentum, a Tribute 
or Mulct paid into the Exchequer, out of certain Lands in or 
near the Foreſt of Mhite- hart; which has continued from 
Henry the Third's Time, who impoſed it upon Thomas de la 
Linde, for killing a very beautifal white Hart, which that 
King had purpoſely ſpared in hunting. See HART and 
HunTING. | 

Wurz Line, among Printers, a void Space greater than 
uſual, left between two Lines. SeePrxINTING. 

WIE Meats, include Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, MHite- Pots, 
Cuſtards, and other Foods coming of Milk. See MILX, 
Foop, Oc. 

WurrrTz-Por denotes Milk or Cream baked with the 
hey ks of Eggs, fine Bread, Sugar, and Spice, in an Earthen- 

ot, | | 

The Cooks furniſh us with a Variety of Diſhes under this 
Form and Denomination ;3 Norfolk White-Port, Weſtminſter 

I Hite-Pot, Rice WV hite- Pot, &c. 
WrrTz Sauce, in Cookery, a Sauce made of blanched 


Almonds, and the Breaſt of a Capon, pounded together 


with Cloves, Cinnamon, E9c. We alſo bear of White 
Broth, being a ſort of Broth enriched with Sack, and Spi- 
ces, having blanched Almonds ſcraped into it, and the 
whole thicken'd with the Yolks of Eggs, Oc. 

Wuirtz Line; ſee LINEA Alba. 

WurTz Rent, is a Rent or Duty of 8 4. payable yearly, 
by every Tanner in the County of Devon, to the Duke of 
Cornwall. | f 

Wnlrz Spurs 3 ſee EsgutR. 

WHITENESS, Albedo, the Quality which denominates 
« Body white, Sce Wurrs and Cor ou. 1 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that Mhitenæſi confiſts in a 
Mixture of all the Colours; and that the Light of the Sun 
is white, becauſe conſiſting of Rays of all Colours. See 
Ray. 

From the multitude of nay of Colours, which 2 
pear upon Compreſſing two Priſms, or Object-Glaſſes 
of Teleſcopes together, it is manifeſt, that theſe do ſo 


interfere and mingle with one another at Jaſt, as after 


eight or nine Reflexions to dilute one another wholly, and 
conſtitute an even, and uniform W/þiteneſt; Whence, as 
well as from other Experiments, it appears, that JW h:te- 


_ neſs is certainly a Mixture of all Colours, and that the 


Light which conveys it to the Eye is a Mixture of Rays in- 
dued with all thoſe Colours. See Licur. 

The ſame Author ſhews, that Mhiteneſs, if it be moſt 
ſtrong and luminous, is to be reckon'd of the firſt Order of 
Colours; but if leſs, as a Mixture of the Coloure of 
ſeveral Orders: Of the former ſort he reckons white Me- 
tals s and of the latter, the JW/þhireneſs of Froth, Paper, 
Linnen, and moſt other white Subſtances And as the 


White of the firſt Order is the ſtrongeſt that can be made 


by Plates of tranſparent Subſtances, ſoit ought to be ſtron- 
ger in the denſer Subſtances of Metals, than in the rarer 
ones of Air, Water, and Glaſs. | 
Gold or Copper mixed either by Fuſion, or Amalgama- 
tion with a very little Mercury, with Silver, Tin, or Re- 
gulus of Antimony, becomes white 3 which ſhews, both 
that the Particles of white Metals have much more Sur- 
face, and therefore are ſmaller than thoſe of Gold or Co 
r; and alſo that they are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer the 
articles of Gold or Copper to ſhine through them.—And 
as that Author doubts not, but that the Colours of Gold and 


Copper are of the ſecond or third Order, therefore the Par- 


ticles of auhite Metals cannot be much bigger than is requi- 


ſite to make them reflect the auhite of the firſt Order. See 


PARTICLE. | 

WHITENING 3 ſee Brxacning. 

WulrENING of Wax. See Wax, 

WHITENING of Hair. Hal. 

WHITES, in Medicine; ſee FL vox Albus. 

WHITLOW, in Medicine, a Tumor, by Phyficlans com- 
monly call'd Paronychia, See PA RON TcHIA. | 

WHITSON Farthings 3 ſee PxxTEcosTALIA. 

WHITSONTIDE—The Seaſon properly call'd Pente- 
coſt, is popularly call'd Nhitſontide; ſome ſay, becauſe in 

Primitive Church, thoſe who were newly baptized 

came to Church between Eaſter and Pentecoſt in white 
Garments,—Ibirfunaa always falls between the gth of 
May, and the 14tn of June, exclufive, Sec PENT E-. 
COST. 


WHOLE, in Arithmetic, &c. See Torum; ſee alſo 


| Parr, Drvisron, PAR TITION, c. 


WHOLESOM ; ſee Foop, Poison, HAL TR, Oc. 
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'" WHOODINGS, 4. 4. Hoop ING ” oY 
Planks joined and kalle along the She en uſed foe 
Stern. | 1 Pe Sides ty tha 
WHORE ; ſee Mzzzrarx, Hagroy 8 1 
WHORLBAT, of the Saxon, Bart and , 
of Gauntlet, with Straps and leaden Plumme; il; ak 
untient Romans in their ſolemn Games and E. uſed by 
. Ec. 5 Exerciſes. See 
This Vhorlbat is the ſame with a 
See Cxsrus. | hat they call' Ceftu, 
H UR, in Falconry, is the Flutter; 
Pheaſants, as they rife,” See HAwR N of Partridge a 
WIC, denotes a Place on the Sea-Shore, or W e 
of a River; tho', in the Saxon, it more roper] "0 Ban 
a Street, a Village, or Dwelling-Place, alk Ct Pikes 


et” | L mY "ie, be 
We often meet with it in the Saxon : 
nation of the Name of a Town ved 4 8 Term, 
Name without it, as Zunden-wwic, that is, Tank on 
which fignifies no more than London; as in the 5 1 Town, 
nals it is mentioned, that King Æthellert mals 
Biſhop of Zunden-wic—— 80 Ipſwich is written 1 
old Charters Villa de Gippo, and ſometimos Villa 4 61 
Wico, whic:. is no variance, but the ſame thing; for G40 
is the compleat Name, and Gipp. wic is Gipps Town 708 

WICKER, of the Daniſh Wiger, or tue Teutonic W 
ken; a 1 wig of the Ofter-Shrub, See Vine, Bagxer 8. 

WICKET, of the French Guichet, a little Door within 
Gate; ora Hole in a Door, through which to view ha 
paſſes without. See Doo, l 

WICELIF FIS TS, or WIeRTTFPI TEG, a Reli tous dect 
who had their Riſe in England, and their Name [ms thei 
Leader John Wicklif, a Proſeſſor of Divinity in the — 
* ot 1 1 | : 

o that immortal Author it is we owe the first H 
the great Reformation effected 200 Years 3 | ay 
Rae TS 1 

W ickizff maintained, that the Subflance of t 3 
mental Bread and Wine ftili remained ſuch after E 
e alſo oppoſed the Doctrine of Purgatory, Indulgen- 
ces, the Invocation of Saints, and the Worſhip of Images. 
See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, PuRGAToRY, Oc. 

He made an Engliſb Verſion of the Bible; and compoſed 
two large Volumes call'd Aletheia, that is, Trith ; which 
was the Source whence ohn Hus firit learn'd moſt of his 
Doctrines. See HussiTEs. | 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury call'd a Council againft 
Wickliff, and he was condemn'd therein; but the good Re- 
former ſet the Condemnation at nought. After this, King 
Richard baniſh'd him out of England, but he was after 
"0 recall'd, and died in his own Country in the Year 
1384. | | 

Forty Years afterwards, his Doctrine and the Adherers 
thereto were condemn'd by the Council of Conſtance ; in 
conſequence of which, his Bones were dug up, and the | 
Council condemn'd him of forty Errors. 

WIDOW, 7:4ua, a Woman that has loſt her Husband, 
See Woman, WIr E, Hvuszanp, c. 

Some alſo uſe the Term Widower for a Man who has loſt 
his Wife. Marriage with a Wi dom, is a kind of Bigamy 
in the Eye of the Canon-Law. See BioAMx. 

Wipow of the King, was ſhe who, after her Husband's 
death, being the King's Tenant in Capite, was driven to 
recover her Dower by the Writ 4e Dote Aſſignanda; and 
could not marry again without the King's Conſent. See Vi- 
PVITY. 


Wipow Bench, in the County of Suſſex, is that Share 


p- which a Widow is allow'd of her Husband's Eſtate beſides 


her Jointure. See Bxncn. | 

WIDOW HOOD); ſee Viovurrr. 

WIFE, Uxor, a married Woman; or one join d with, and 
under the Protection of, a Husband. Sce Won Ax, Mas- 
KIAGE, and H vsg AND. See alſo MATRAON, Oc. 

A Wife, in our Engliſh Law, is termed Feme Cort; 
and in the Judgment of the Law is reputed to have no Will, 
as being ſuppoſed entirely under, and ſubjeR to that 0 
her Husband: Uzor fulget radiis Mariti. See FEME and 
Cover TURE. 5 

If any Goods or Chattels be given her, they all imme. 
diately become her Husband's. She cannot let. e 
give away, or alienate any thing without her Husband's Con- 

ent,——Her very neceſſary Apparel is not hers in Pro- 
eee, her perſonal Chattels which ſhe held 3t her 
arriage, are ſo much her Husband's, that after his Dent 
they ſhall not return to her, but go to the Executor or A 
miniſtrator of her Husband ; except only ber Parafh%"% 
or Preter-dotalia, being her neceſſary Apparel, which 
with the Conſent of her Husband, ſhe may demiſe by Will. 
See PARAPHERNALIA. 

The Viſe can make no Cortract without her Husband 8 
Conſent, and in all Law-Matters, ſine Viro reſponder? w 
Foreſt. Tho 
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be Law ſuppoſes in the Husband, the full Power over 
" his wife, gz Over his Child or Servant; and there fore he 
muſt anſwer for all her Faults, and Treſpaſſes. 

If a#ife bring forth a Child during her Husband's Ab- 
ſence, tho of many Years; yet if he lived all the time 
inter quaruor Marin, within the Iſland, he muſt father the 
Child; and the Child, if firſt born, ſhall inherit. 

If a Wife bring forth a Child begot by a former Huſ- 
band, or any ether Perſon, before Marriage, but born after 
Marriage with another Man; this latter muſt own the 
Child; and that Child ſhall be his Heir at Law. 

The Wiſe, after her Husband's Death, having no Join- 
ture ſettled before Marriage, may challenge the third 

art of his yearly Rents of Land during her Life; and 
within the City of London, à third part of all ber Huſ- 

d's Moveables for ever, 

The Wife partakes of the Honours, and Condition of her 
Husband 3 but none of the Mies Dignities come by Mar- 
riage to her Husband. 

Yet, the Husband, for getting his Miſe with Child, 
which muſt appear by its being born alive, ſhall have all his 
Wives Lands tor Life. 

The Engliſb Laws are generally eſteem'd by Foreigners, 
as very hard in reſpect of the Women; and yet Chamber- 
lain is of a very different Sentiment, afſerting that the 

Condition of Wives in England is better than in any other 
Country. 

Tertullian has two Books on the Ornaments and Attire 
of Vives In the ſecond he labours to prove, that a 
Chriſtian Wiſe cannot in conſcience endeavour to pleaſe b 
her Beauty, which ſhe knows to be naturally liable to raiſe 
looſe Deſires; and that ſhe ought not only to avoid all af- 
feted Beauty, but even to conceal and cover her natural 
Beauty. : 

Mid-Wire, Obſtetrix. See Derivery, Forrvs, Oc. 
See alſo VIRGINITY. 

WILDERNESS, ſee Dzsanar, Groves, Woop, Ec. 

WILD -Fire, Ignis Gregalis, or Græcus. See FIRE. 

WII p- Fire Arrows, ſuch as are trimmed with Wild- 
Fire, and ſhot burning, to ſick in the Sails or Rigging of 
Ships in a Fight. Y 

WII p-Fire, is alſo a Diſeaſe in Cattel 3 which is infec- 
tious, deadly, and even reputed incurable. See Mur- 
RAIN, 

WILL, Voluntas, is uſually defined a Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it embraces or rejects any thing repreſen- 
ted to it as Good or Evil by the — See FA c ul. 
TY, Goop, Evir, Oc. | 

Others will have it to be the Mind itſelf, conſider'd as 
embracing or refufing 3 adding, that as the Underſtandin 
is nothing elſe but the Soul, confider'd as perceiving z 6 
the Will is nothing elſe but the Soul confider'd as Milling, 
£c. See UNDERSTANDING. 

Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the Vill a Faculty, 
which the Soul has of beginning, or forbearing, continu- 


the Body, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind, 1 8 4 or, as it were, commanding the doing, or 
not doing ſuch and ſuch a particular Action This 
Power the Mind has, to order the Confideration of any 
Idea, or the forbearing to confider it; or to prefer the 
Motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice ver- 
fa, is what we call the Vill. See Powrs. 

The actual Exerciſe of that Power, is what we call Voli- 
tion, or Willing; and the doing or forbearing any Action 
conſequent on ſuch Order of the Mind, is call'd Voluntary. 
See VoLITION, VOLUNTARY, Ec. 

Father Mallebranch lays it down, that the Vill is that to 
the Soul, which Motion is to the Body; and argues, That as 
the Author of Nature is the univerſal Caule of all the 
Motions in Matter, ſo he is of all the Inclinations in the 
Mind: and that as all Motions are direct, unleſs their 
Courſe be diverted and chang'd by ſome foreign Cauſe 3 
ſo all Inclinations are right, and could have no other End, 
but the Epjoyment of Truth and Goodneſs, were there not 
ſome foreign Cauſe to determine the natural Impreſſion to 
evil Ends. | | 

Accordingly, he defines Will to be the Impreſſion, or na- 
tural Motion, which carries us towards Good indeterminate- 
ly, and in the general; and the Power the Mind has to 
direct this general Impreſſion towards any particular Ob- 
ject that pleaſes it, is what he calls Liberty. Sec LIixxR Tx 
and NxCESITY. 

Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Acts of the Vill; 
vis. gene, Willing, Volition; add veau, Eleftion—— 
The firſt, that employ'd about the ultimate End; the lat- 
ter, about the Means. 

The Schoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the Actions of the Vill 
into Elicit and Comman den Elicit Acts, Actiones Eli- 
cite, are thoſe immediately produc'd by the Will, as real- 
ly inherent therein; ſuch are Willing and Nilling Com- 
manded Acts, Actiones Inferate, are Effects produc'd by 


ng, or ending ſeveral Actions of the Mind, and Motions 
0 


WIN 


other Powers, v. gr. the Senſitive, Intellective, or Loco- 
motive Powers, at the Command or Inſtigation of the ili 
IA «s to follow, ſtay, fight, fly, Oc. See Acr ion. 


But others will have the former Kind properly to belong 


to the Underſtanding; and only the latter, to the Mill. 
The Word Vill is taken in three Senſes: 19. For the 
Power, or Faculty of Willing 3 in which ſenſe it is, we have 
confider'd it above—29, For the Act, or Exerciſe of the 
Power; as, when we ſay, No Man vills his ownDeſtruQtion— 
39, For a Habit, or a conſtant Diſpofition and Inclination 
to do any thing In which ſenſe, Juſtice is defined a con- 
ſtant Will to give every one what belongs to him: Fuſtitia 


75 conſtans & perpetua Voluntas jus ſum unicuique tri- 
endi. Inſtit. Juſtin. 


Free-WILT. See LIBE RTT. 

WILL, or Zaſt WII T, in Law, c. a ſolemn Act, or 
Inſtrument, whereby a Perſon directs and orders the Diſ- 
poſal of his Goods, Effects, c. after his Death. 

Wills are of two kinds: A Will in Writing, properly cal- 
led alſo a Teſtament. Sce TESTAMENT. 

And a iI by word of mouth only, call'd a Nuncupat ive 
Will; which _— wN by three or more Witneſſes, 
may be of as good force as that in Writing; except for 
Lands, which are only deviſable by Teſtament in Writing 
during the Life of the Teſtator. See NUxcur ATT vx. 

WiLL with 4 Whiſp, a Meteor known among the Peo- 
ple under this N ; but more uſually among Authors 
under that of Ignis Fatuus. See Ignis Farvus. 

WIMPLE, of the Dutch M impel, a Muffiet, or plaited 
Linnen Cloth, which Nuns wear about their Neck. 

The Word is alſo uſed for a Streamer or Flag. See 
Frac, c. 

WIN, in the Beginning or End of the Names of Places, 
ſignifies that ſome great Battel was fought, or a Victory 
gain'd there. | 
F no Word is form'd from the Saxon Winge, Prelium, 

attel. 

WIND, Ventus, a ſenſible Agitation of the Air, where- 
by a large quantity thereof flows out of one Place or 
Region into another. See AIR. 

The Vinds are divided into perennial, ſtated, and varia- 
5le.— They are alſo divided into general, and particular. 

Perenmal, or conſtant WIN ps, are ſuch as always blow 
the ſame way. —QJf theſe we have a very notable one, 
between the two Tropicks, blowing conſtantly from Eaſt 
to Weſt; call'd the general Trade-Wind. See TrAant- 


Wind. 


Stated, or periodical WI xps, are ſuch as conſtantly re- 
turn at certain Times Such are the Sea and Land- 
Breezes, blowing from Sea to Land in the Evening; and 
from Land to Sea in the Morning. See BREEZE. 

Such alſo are the ſhiſting, or particular Trade- Minds, 
which for certain Months of the Lear blow one way, and 
the reſt of the Year the contrary way. See MongooN. 

Variable, or erratic WiN ps, are ſuch as blow now this, 
now that way 3 are now up, now huſh'd, without any Rule 
or Regularity, either as to Time or Place. 

Suck are all the Winds obſerv'd in the Inland Parts of 
England, Cc. Tho? ſeveral of theſe claim their certain 
Times of the Day——Thus the Weſt-Wind is moit frequent 
about Noon; the South-Mind in the Night; the North in 
the Morning, Sc. See WEATHER. | 


General WIN is ſuch a one, as at the ſame time blows 


the ſame way over a very large Tract of Ground, almoſt 
all the Lear Such only is the general Trade ind. 

But even this has its Interruptions: For, 19. At Land 
it is ſcarce ſenfible at all, as being broke by the Interpoſi- 
tion of Mountains, Valleys, Sc. 29. At Sea, near the 
Shore, it is diſturb'd by Vapours, Exbalations, and parti- 
cular Winds, blowing from Landward ; ſo that it is chiefly 
conſider'd as general, only at Mid-Sea: Where, 39. It is 
liable to be difturb'd by Clouds driven from other Quar- 
ters. 

Particular WI xs Excepting the general Trade- 
Winds, all others are particular. 

Thoſe particular to one little Canton, or Part, are call'd 
Topical, or Provincial Winds——Such is the North Wind 
on the Weſtern Side of the Alps, which does not blow a- 
bove one or two Leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in 
breadth : Such alſo is the Pontias in France. See Pon- 
TIAS» 


Phyſical Cauſe of Wixvs. 


Some Philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Rohanlt, c. account 
for the general Vind from the diurnal Rotation of the 
Earth; and from this general Vind derive all the particu- 
lar ones The Atmoſphere, ſay they, inveſting the 
Farth, and moving round it; that part will perform its 
Circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt Circle to deſcribe : 
The Air, therefore, near the Equator, will require a ſome- 
what longer time to perform its Courſe in from Weſt to 

Eaſt 
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Eaſt, than that nearer the :Poles—— Thus, as the Earth 
turns Eaſtward, the Particles of the Air near the Equinoc- 
tial being exceeding. light, are left behind, ſo that in re- 
ſpe of the Earth's Surface, they move Weſtwards, and 
become a conſtant Eaſterly Wind. F 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe Winds 
are found only between the Tropicks, in thoſe Parallels of 
Latitude where the diurnal Motion is ſwifteſt But 
the conſtant Calms in the Alantick Sea, near the Equator, 
_ the wetterly Minds near the Coaſt of Guinea, and the pe- 
riodical weſterly Monſoons under the Equator in the Indian 
Seas, declare tue Inſuſficiency of this Hypotheſis. | 
.. Beſides, the Air being kept cloſe to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would in time acquire the ſame degree 
of Velocity, that the Earth's Surface moves with, as well 
in reſpe& of 'the diurnal Rotation, as of the annual about 
the Sun, which is about thirty times ſwifter 

Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another Cauſe, capable 
of producing a like conſtant Effect, not liable to the ſame 
Objections, but agreeable to the known, Properties of the 
Elements of Water and Airz and the Laws of the Motion 
of fluid Bodies. Such a one is the Action of the Sun's 
Beams upon the Air and Water, as he paſſes every day over 
the Ocean, conſider'd together with the Quality of the 
Soil, and the Situation of the adjoining Continents. 

According to the Laws of Staticks, the Air which is leſs 
rarefied or expanded by Heat, and conſequently more pon- 
derous, mult have a Motion towards thoſe Parts thereof 
which are more rarefied and leſs ponderous, to bring it to 
an Equilibrium; alſo the preſence of the Sun continually 
ſhifting to the Weſtward, that part towards which the Air 
tends by reaſon of the Rarefaction made by his greateſt Me- 
ridian Heat, is with him carried Weſtward, and conſe- 
quently the tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air 
is that way. | 

Thus a general Eaſterly md is formed, which being 
impreſs'd upon all the Air of a vaſt Ocean, the parts im- 
pel one the other, and ſo keep moving till the next return 
of the Sun, whereby ſo work of the Motion, as was loſt, 
is again reſtored ; and thus the Eaſterly Vind is made 
perpetual. 

From the ſame Principle it follows, that this Eaſterly 
Wind ſhould on the North Side of the Equator be to the 
Northwards of the Eaſt, and in South Latitudes to the 
Southwards thereof; for near the Line, the Air is much 
more rarefied, than at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe 
the Sun is twice in a Year vertical there; and at no time 
diſtant above 23 1 Degrees: At which diſtance, the Heat 
being as the Sine of the Angle of Incidence, is but little 
Mort of that of the perpendicular Ray; whereas under the 
Tropicks, tho' the Sun ſtay long Vertical, yet he is a long 
time 47 Degrees off; which is a kind of Winter, wherein 
the Air ſo cools, as that the Summer Heat cannot warm it 
to the ſame degree with that under the Equator. Wherefore 
the Air towards the Northward and Southward being leſs 
rarefied, than that in the middle, it follows, that from both 
Sides, it ought to tend towards the Equator. See HEAr. 

This Motion compounded with the formerly Eaſterly 
Wind, accounts for all the Phænomena of the general Trade- 


Winds 3 which, if the whole Surface of the Globe were 


Sea, would undoubtedly blow quite round the World, as 


they are found to do in the Atlantick, and the Ethiopick | 


Ocean. But ſeeing ſo great Continents do interpoſe, and 
break the Continuity of the Oceans, regard mult be had to 
the Nature of the Soil, and the Pofition of the high Moun- 
tains, which are the two principal Cauſes of the Variation 
of the 7/ind from the former general Rule; for if a Country 
lying near the Sun prove to be flat, ſandy, and low Land; 
ſuch as the Deſarts of Libya are uſually reported to be; the 


Heat occafion'd by the RefleQions of the Sun's Beams, - 2. 


and the retention thereof in the Sand, is incredible to thoſe 
who have not felt it; whereby the Air being exceeding] 
rarefied, it is neceſſary, that this cooler, and more denſe 
Air, ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the Equilibrium. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe, why near the Coaſt of 
Guinea, the Wind always ſets in upon the Land, blowing 
Weſterly inſtead of Eaſterly; there being ſufficient reaſon 
to believe, that the inland Parts of Africa are prodigiouſſy 
hot, ſince the Northern Borders thereof were ſo intemperate 
as to give the Antients cauſe to conclude, That all beyond 
the Tropicks was uninhabitable by exceſs of Heat. 
From the ſame Cauſe it happens, that there are ſo con- 
fant Calms in that part of the Goes call'd the Rains; for 
this Tract being placed in the Middle, between the Weſter- 
ly #7nds blowing on the Coaſt of Guinea, and the Eatterly 
Trade-Winds blowing to the Weſtwards thereof; the ten- 


dency of the Air here, is indifferent to either, and ſo ſtands 


in Equilibrio between both; and the weight of the incum- 
bent Atmoſphere being diminiſhed by the continual con- 
trary Vinds blowing from hence, is the reaſon that the Air 
here holds not the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it 


fall in ſo frequent Rains. 
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But, as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon f 
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Gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rarefied zr! in 
that this latter mal deſcend in a rene ey, 
as it rareſies; and that being aſcended. it m vo 
ſelf to preſerve the Equilibrium; that is 0 Uilperſe z. 
Current the upper Air mult move from thoſe Pars nary 
thegreateſt Heat is: ſo by a kind of Circulation 0 
Eaſt Trade- ind below, will be attended wi 5 
Weſterly above; and the South-Eaſt with \N 
Wing above. See CURRENT, UN DER-· Cxrren 

That this is more than a bare Conjecture, the 0 
ſtantaneous Change of the Vind tothe oppoſite oo ad 
is frequently found in paſſing the Limits ot the Ty 4% cd 
ſeems to aſſure us; but that which above all confi Winks 
Hypotheſis, is the Phænomenon of the Monfog * thi 
means, moſt eaſily ſolved, and without it bara by this 
_ See MowgooxN. rel) expli. 

uppoſing therefore ſuch a Circulation a 

be contider'd, that to the Northward of . 0 
there is every where Land, within the uſual Limit fen 
Latitude of 30, vis Arabia, Perſia, India, H. ud e 
the ſame reaſon as the Mediterranean Parts of Afric Jo 
ſubject to unſufferable Heats, when the Sun 18 
North, paſſing nearly Vertical; but yet are tem Zi the 
nough, when the Sun is remov'd towards the her T 4 
pick, becauſe of a Ridge of Mountains at ſome li vs 
within the Land, ſaid to be frequently in Winter c wt 
with Snow, over which the Air, as it paſſes, mug 2 
be much chill'd— Hence it happens, that the 13 
ing, according to the general Rule, out of the Nortb. Bal 
in the Indian Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes cold | 
than that which, by this Circulation, is return'd out of — 
egen A _ by monte ſometimes the Under. 

urrent, or Wind, is from the North-Eaſt 7 | 
meg 1 

hat this has no other Cauſe, is clear from 

wherein thefe Winds ſet, viz. in April; CN nn 
begins to warm thoſe Countries to the North, the South. 
Weſt Monſoons begin, and blow during the Hears till Or. 
zober, when the Sun being retir'd, and all things growing 
cooler Northward, and the Heat increafing to the South 
the North-Eaſt enter, and blow all the Winter, till April 
again. And it is undoubtedly from the ſame Principle 
that to the Southward of the Equator, in part of the It 
dian Ocean, the North-Weſt Minds ſucceed the South- 
Eait, when the Sun draws near the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Sea 7D. - 

But, the Induſtry of ſome late Writers baving brought 
the Theory of the Production and Motion of Winds to 
ſomewhat of a Mathematical Demonſtration 5 we ſhall 


here give it the Reader in that form. 


Laws of the Produfticn, &c. of W1NDs, 


it is tg 


If the Spring of the Air be weaken'd in any place, more 
than in the adjoining places; a Vind will blow thro! the 
place where the Diminution is. See ELasTiciry, 
For, fince the Air endeavours, by its elaſtic Force, to ex- 


pand itſelf every way; if that Force be leſs in one place 


than another; the Niſus of the more, againſt the leſs eleſ- 
tic, will be greater than the Miſus of the latter againſt the 
former——The leſs elaſtic Air, therefore, will reſiſt with 
leſs force than it is urg'd, by the more elaſtic : .Confe- 
quently, the leſs elaſtic will be driven out of its place, and 
the more elaſiic will ſucceed. 

If, now, the Exceſs of the Spring of the more elafic, 
above that of the leſs elaſtic, be ſuch as to occaſion a little 
alteration in the Baroſcope 3 the Motion both of the Air 
8 and that which ſucceeds it, will become ſenſible. 
2. Hence, ſince the Spring of the Air increaſes, as the 
compreſſing Weight increaſes 3 and compreſs'd Air is den. 
ſer than Air leſs compreſs'd': All Vinds blow into tate 
Air out of a place fill'd with a denſer. 1 

3. Wherefore, ſince a denſer Air is ſpecifically beavier 
than @ rarer; an extraordinary Lightneſs of the Air in 
any place, muſt be attended with extraordinary N ind; or 
Storms. ; 

Now, an extraordinary Fall of the Mercury in the Baro- 
meter, ſhewing an extraordinary Lightneſs of the Atmo- 
ſphere 3 tis no wonder, if that foretels Storms. : 

4. If the Air be ſuddenly condens'd in any place, its 
Spring will be ſuddenly diminiſh'd: Hence, if this 1 
nution be great enough to affect the Barometer, there d. 
2 Wind blow thro' the condens'd Air. i 

5. But fince it cannot be ſuddenly condens , unle 5 
have before been much rarefy'd ; there will a Wind 2 
ſhe! as Air, as it cools, after having been violently 

eated, | LEM 

6. In like manner, if Air be ſuddenly rarefy'd, ts Spr ru 
is ſuddenly increas d; wherefore, it will flow mow” Ne 
contiguous Air, not ated on by the rarefying Force 4 


A Wind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
Air is ſuddenly rarefy'd : And on this Principle, in all pro- 
þability it is, that, 3 
1. Mo Caves are found to emit ind, either m ore or 
je Since the Sun's Power in rarefying the Air, is no- 
torious; it mult neceſſarily have a great influence ov the 
Generation o Winds. | 
The rifing and changin of the ind is determin'd ex- 
rimentally, by means of Weather-cocks, placed a-top of 
Houſes, Gc.— But theſe only indicate what paſſes about 
their own Height, or near the Surface of the Earth: Wol- 
5 afſuring us, from Obſervations of ſeveral Years, that 
the bigher Winds which drive the Clouds, are different 
from the lower ones, which move the Weather · cock 
Mr. Der bam obſerves ſomething not unlike this; Phyſ. 


ol. J. 1. c. 2. ; 
11 Author laſt mention'd obſerves, upon comparing 


ſcyeral Series of Obſervations made of the Wings in divers - 


Countries, vis. England. Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, New England, Oc. That the Wings in thoſe; ſeve- 
ral places ſeldom oggee 5 but when they do, it is common- 
ly when they are ſtrong, and of long continuance in the 
ſame Quarter; and more, he thinks, in the Northerly and 
Faſterly, than in other Points —Alſo, that a ſlrong Wind 
in one place, is oftentimes a weak one in another; or mo- 
derate, according as the 3 9 are nearer, or more re- 
mote. Philoſoph. Tranſact. NY 297, and 321. 


Laws of the Force, and Velocity of Winy; 


Mind being only Air in Motion, and Air being a Fluid, 
ſubject to the Laws of other Fluids; its Force may be 
brought to a preciſe Computation : 'Thus—The Ratio of 
the ſpecific Gravity of any other Fluid, ro that of Air, to- 
gether with the Space that Fluid iinpelld by the Preſſure 
of the Air, moves in any given Time, being given; we 
can determine the Space which the Air itſelf, acted on by 
the ſame Force, will move in the ſame time: By this 
Rule, | : | 
1. As the ſpecific Gravity of Air, is to that of any other 
Fluid; fo, reciprocally, is the Square of the Space which 
that Fluid, impell'd by any Force, moves in any given 
time, to the Square of the Space which the Air, by the 
ſame Impulſe, will move in the ſame time, 

Suppoſing, therefore, the Ratio of the Specific Gravity 
of that other Fluid to that of Air, to be =b: c; the Space 
deſcrib'd by the Fluid to be call'd /; and that which the 
Air will deſcribe by the ſame Impulſe, x. The Rule 
gives us X=y/ (bs : c). 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe Water impell'd by the given Force, 
to move two Feet in a Second of Time; then will == 2 5 
and fince the ſpecific Gravity of Water to the Air, is as 
970 to 1; we ſhall have b =970, and c=1 conſequent- 
ly = 970. 4=y 3B80=623 Feet. The Velocity 
of the Wind, therefore, to that of Water moved by the 
ſame Power, will be as 623 to 2; 1. e. if Water move two 
Feet in a Second, the Vind will fly 623 Feet. 

2. Add, that = (c: U) and therefore the Space any 
Fluid, impell'd by any Impreſſion, moves in any time, is 
determin'd, by finding a fourth Proportional to the two 
Numbers that expreſs the Ratio of the ſpecific Gravity, 
and the Square of the Space the Vind moves in, in the 
given time——The ſquare Root of that fourth Proportional 
is the Space requir'd. | | 

M. Mariotte, e. gr. found, by various Experiments, that 
a pretty ſtrong Wind moves 24 Feet in a Second of Time; 
wherefore, if the Space which the Water, a&ed on by the 
ſame Force as the Air, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be 
requir'd; then will c=1, x =24, 6 970; and we ſhall 
find T= (576: 979) =53F _ i 
3. The Velocity of Wind being given, to determine the 
Preſſure requir'd to produce that Velocity; we have this 
Rule: — The Space the Vind moves in one Second of 
Time, is to the height a Fluid is to be rais'd in an empty 
Tube in order to have à Preflure capable of producing 
that Velocity; in a Ratio compounded of the ſpecific Gra- 
vity of the Fluid to that of the Air, and of quadruple the 
Altitude a Body deſcends in the firſt Second of Time, 
to the foreſaid Space. of the Air. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Space the Air moves in a Second, 
4 = 24 Feet, or 288 Inches; call the Altitude of the third 
*, and the Ratio of Mercury to Air þ: 6c =13580: 1, 4 = 
181 Inches; » will be leſs than that Number by one Line, 
or = of an Inch, And hence we ſee why a ſmall, but 
ſudden Change in the Barometer, ſhould be follow'd with 
violent Winds. See BAROMETER, 

The Force of the Wind is determin'd experimentally by 
a peculiar Machine, call'd an Anemometer. Wind Mea- 
ſurer ; which being moved by means of Sails, like thoſe 
of a Wind. Mill, raiſes a Weight, that, ſtill the higher it is 
rais d, receding further from the Centre of Motion, by ſli- 
ding along an hollow Arm fitted on to the Axis of the 
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Sails, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſſes on the Arm, 
till being a Counter-poiſe to the Force of the . ind on the 
Sails, it ops the Motion thereof. An Index, then, fitted 


upon the ſame Axis at right Angles with the Arm, by its 


riſing or wes of points out the Strength of the Wind, on 2 


Plano divid e 4 Dial-Plate into Degrees. Sec AN k- 
MOMETER, | 


Qualities of WI xps. 


1. A Wind blowing from the Sea, is always moiſt: In 
Summer, tis cold; and in Winter, warm: unleſs the Sta 
be froze 4 his is well demonſtrated thus: There is 
Vapour continually rifing out of all Water, (as appears e- 
ven hence, that a Quantity of Water being left a little 
while in an open Veſſel, is found ſenfibly diminiſh'd) but 
eſpecially if it be expos'd to the Sun's Rays; in which 
Caſe, the Evaporation is beyond all expectation. See Va- 
POUR.)=—By this means, the Air incumbent on the Sea, 
becomes impregnated with a deal of Vapour. But the 
Winds blowing from off the Sea, ſweep theſe Vapours a- 
long with them; and conſequently are always moilt. 

Again, Water in Summer Vc. conceives leſs Heat than 


% 


terreſtrial Bodies —_— to the ſame Rays of the Sun 5 
but in Winter, Sea- 


ver'd with Froſt and Snow, Oc. Wherefore, as the Air 


contiguous to any Body, is found to partake of its Heat 
and Cold, the Air contiguous to Sea-Water will be warmer 


in Winter, and colder in Summer, than that contiguous to 


the Earth Or thus: Vapours rais'd from Water by 


the Sun's Warmth in Winter, is warmer than the Air it 


riſes in; (as appears from the Vapours condenſing and be- 
coming viſible almoſt as ſoon as they are got out into Air.) 
Freſh Quantities of Vapour, therefore, continually warm- 
ing the Atmoſphere over the Sea, will raiſe its Heat be- 

ond that of the Air over the Land Again, the Sun's 

ays reflected from the Earth into the Air, in Summer, 
re much more than thoſe from the Water into Air: The 
Air therefore over the Earth, warm'd by the Reflection of 
more Rays than that over Water, is warmer——Hence Sea- 
Winds make thick, cloudy, hazy Weather. 

2. Winds blowing from the Continent, are always dry; 
in Summer, warm; and cold in Winter——PFor there is 
much leſs Vapour arifing from the Earth, than from Water. 
And therefore the Air over the Continent will be impreg- 
nated with much fewer Vapours. Add, that the Vapours 
or Exhalations rais'd by a great degree of Heat out of the 
Earth, are much finer, and leſs ſenfible, than thoſe from 
Water——The ind, therefore, blowing over the Conti- 
2 carries but little Va pour with it; and is therefore 

ry. 

"I the Earth in Summer is warmer than Water 
expos'd to the ſame Rays of the Sun———Hence, as the 
Air partakes of the Heat of contiguous Bodies; that over 
the Farth in Summer will be' warmer than that over the 
Water: Therefore the Vind, c. 

After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the Land- ind, 
are cold in Winter Hence we ſee why Land-WWinds 
make clear, cold Weather. See WEATHER. | 

Our Northerly and Southerly Vinds, however, which are 
commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of cold and warm Weather, 
Mr. Derham obſerves, are really the Effect of the Cold, 
or Warmth of the Atmoſphere. Hence it is, that we 
frequently fee a warm ſoutherly Wind on a ſudden changed 
to the North, by the fall of Snow or Hail ; and that in 2 
cold, froſty Morning, we ſee the Vind North, which 
afterwards wheels about towards the Southerly Quarters, 


when the Sun has well warm'd the Air, and again in the 


cold Evening turns Northerly or Eaſterly. 

For the manner wherein North-Eaſterly Winds contribute 
to Blights ; fee Bricnr. | 

For the Effet of Winds on the Barometer, and Thermo- 
meter; ſee BakomeTER and ThERMOME TER. | 

WinvD, in Navigation, is the ſame Agitation of the Air, 
confider'd as ſerving for the Motion of Veſſels on the Water. 
See SAILING. 

The Winds are divided with reſpe& to the Points of the 
Horizon from which they blow, into Cardinal and Colla- 
teral. | 
Cardinal Winds, are thoſe blowing from the four Cardi- 
nal Points, Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. See Car- 
DIN AL. 

Collateral Winds, are the intermediate Viuds between two 
Cardinal Vina. The Number of theſe is infinite, as 
the Points from which they blow are; but only a few of 
them are conſider'd in Practice: 1. . only a few of them 
have their diſtinguiſhing Names. See ColLATERATL. 

The antient Greeks at firſt only uſed the four Cardinal 
ones; at length, they took in four more. Vitruvius 
gives us a Table of twenty, beſides the Cardinals, in uſe 
among the Romans. | 
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The Moderns, as their Navigation is much more perfe& 
than the antient, have given Names to twenty- eight Colla- 
teral ones; which they range into primary and ſecundary— 
and the ſecundary they ſubdivide into thoſe of the rſt and 
ſecond Order. See Porn. F 

The Engliſþ Names of the primary Collateral ids and 
Points are compounded of the Names of the Cardinal ones, 
North and South being fill prefix'd. . | 

The Names of the ſecundary Collateral Vids of the 
firſt Order, are compounded of the Names of the Cardinals, 
and the adjacent primary one——Thoſe of the ſecond Order 
are compounded of the Names of the Cardinal, or the next 
adjacent primary 3 and the next Cardinal, with the addition 
of the Word (55). The Larius have diſtin Names for 
each ; all which are expreſs'd in the following Table. 


Names of the Vinds, 
and Points of the Diſtance of the 
{Compaſs, - | Parts, Oc. 
— — — From North. 
Er gliſb. Latin and Greek. | 
1. North. Septentrio, or Boreas.| o of 
2. North by Eaft. | Hyperboreas. 11 15 
bo. Hypaquilo, | | 
3. North-North- |Gallicus. 2D 30 
Eat. | Aquilo. 
4. North-Eaſt by |Meſoboreas 33 45 
North. Meſaquilo. 
Supernas. 
5. North-Eaft. Arctapeliotes. 45 
| Sorapeliotes. 
Græcus. ä 
6. North-Eaſt by E. 8 [56 15 
7. Eaft-North- [Cæſias Helle ſpontius. 6) 30 
Eaſt. Meſocæſias. 
8. Eaſt by North. |Carbas. 78 45 
| | from the Eaſt. 
9. Eaſt. Solanus, Subſolanus, o o. 
| | Apeliotes, | 
10. Eaſt by South. | Hypeurus, or Hyper- II 15 
| eurus. 
11. Eaſt-South- | Eurus, or Volturnus. 22 30 
Eaſt. 
12. South-Eaſt by Meſeurus. 33 45 
Eaſt. | 
13. South-Eaſt. |Notapeliotes Euro- [45 
auſter. | 
56 15 


14. South-Eaſt by Hypopheœnix. 


South. : 
15. South-South- Phenix, Phcenicias, al 30 


Eaſt. Leuco-notus, Gange- 
ticus. | 
16. South by Eaſt, Meſopheenix. 73 85 
17. South. Auſter, Notus, Me-|from theSouth, 
ridies. „ 
18. South by Weſt.] Hy polibononotus, Al- [II 15 
ſanus. | 
19. South-South- | Libonotus, Notoly- [22 30 
Welt. bicus Auttro-africus. 
20. South-Weſt by] Meſolibonotus. 33 45 
South. 
21. South Weſt. | Noto- Zephyrus. 45 
Noto- Lybicus. 
| Africus. | 
22. South-Weſt by | Hypolibs. $6 15 
Weſt. Hypafricus. 
Subveſperus. | 
23. Weſt-South-W. Libs. 67 30 
24. Weſt by South. Melolibe. ny - as 
Meſozephyrus. 
from the Weſt. 
25. Weft. Zephyrus, Favonius,| o o' 
Occidens. 
26. Weſt by North. |[Hypargeties. 11 15 
Hy pocorus. 
27. Weſt-North- Argeſtes. 22 30 
Weſt. Caurus, Corus, 
. Japyx. 
28. North-Weſt by 8 33 45 
Weſt. Meſocorus. 
29. North Weſt. Zephyro-boreas, Bo 45 
rolybicus,Olympias. 
30. North-Weſt by] H ypocircius. 58 15 
North. Hypothraſcias. 
Scirem. 
31. North-North- | Circius, Thraſcias. 67 30 
Weſt. 
32. North by Weſt. | Meſocircius. | 78 45 


Note, The antient Names are here: afro, v:.... 

ted to the modern ones; not as the Nia n 2 Aday: 
by thoſe were preciſely the ſame with theſe (0 Ent] 
Number and Diviſion being different from the f the intient 
Points they refer to will be ſomewhat different) | ern, the 
are what come the neareſt. Thus, Pier. theſe 
reckoning twenty-four Vinds, diſpoſes the 4 4 

to in a different Order; as in the following Table“ refer 


Names of the, Diſtance from Names of rg 
Winds, | North. " Winds, 8 eo fron 
1 Seprentrio.| o 0' Solanus, | 
2 Gallicus. jr5 FF rec 17 9 
3 Supernas. 30 9 Cæcias. 30 
4 Aquilo. [45 10 Eurus. bs 
5 Boreas 60 11 Volturnus, 60 
6 Carbas. 75 12 Europotius. ; 
Names of the Diſtance from|Names of the Diſtance / 
| Winds. | South, Winds, mp 
13 Auſter. O & [iy Favonins, * 
14 Alfanus. [15 20 Eteſiæ. 15 8 
15 Libonot. 30 21 Circius. 0 
16 Africus. 45 22 Caurus. |; 
17 Subveſper. |60 23 Corus. 40 
18 Argeſtes. [75 [24 Thraſcias, 75 


For the Uſe of the Winds in Navigati 
Comp Be Be: ation, &c. SceRnvyy, 
| Winv-Guvz, a Machine, ſerving to explode B 
other Shot, with great Violence 1 hs force 40 i 


See Gu. 


This Arm charged with Air, has an Effect ſcarce inf; 
to that of a common Fire-Arm charged with Gp _ 


but it diſcharges itſelf with a much leſs Report: And 'ti 


this, which, in all probability, gave occaſion 
of white 98 See ' Sony — On 
There are M ind-· Guns of divers Contrivances ; the mo 

eaſy and portable one, and the moſt in uſe is repreſented 
(Tab.PNzumMAarTics,Fig.1g.) It conſiſts of a round Metalline 
Tube 3, 3. open at the end c c, and exactly ſtopp'd at the 
other end a, like the Barrels of other Guns; 1, 1, 1, 1, il 
another larger Metal Tube, wherein the former is diſpoſed 
ſo as to leave a Space between em 4, 4, wherein Air may 
be incloſed. The two Tubes are joined together at the 
common Aperture c by a circular Plate exactly ſolder'd 
to both, ſo as to prevent the Air from eſcaping out of the 
Space 4, 4, Cc. At 8 is a ſpring Valve, which opening in- 
wardly, lets the Air paſs through from 2 into the Space 1, 
but prevents its return from 1 to 2. Near the cloſe end of 
the inner Tube are two Holes 6 and 5; by the firſt the 
Space t and the inner Tube communicate, ſo that the Air 
would paſs out of that into this, but that the Paſſage is 
ſtop'd by a Valve opening outwardly ; by the latter there 
is a communication between the open Air, the Space 4, 
and the inner Barrel : only the Air pent up in the Space 
can't eſcape at this Hole by reaſon of a little Tube exactly 
ſolder'd to both Barrels, which flops the communication: 
nor can Air eſcape out of the inner Barrel through this little 
Tube, by reaſon of a little moveable Pin which exactly fills 
the Cavity of the Tube. 

| Laſtly, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the Body of a $y- 
ringe or duc king- Pump; by which, as much Air as poſlible, 
is to be intruded into the Space 4, 4, Cc. After which, 
a Bullet being put into the Cavity of the inner Barrel, as high 
as the little Tube 5, the Gun is charged. See SYRINGE. 

Now, to diſcharge it, the little Valve 6 is puſh'd up by 
means of the Pin that plays in the little Tube 5. Upon 
this, the compreſs'd Air in the Cavity of the outer Barrel 4, 
ruſhing through the Hole 6 into the Cavity of the inner 
Barrel; expels the Bullet with a vaſt force, ſufficient to 
penetrate a thick Board. 

Note, To give the Machine the greater reſemblance of : 
Fire-Arm, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, is uſually faſhion'd like the 
Butt-end of a Muſquet, and on the Part 28, 28 is fitted a 
Lock; by turning the Trigger of which, the Pin 5 15 made 
to puſh back the Valve, and ſo diſcharge the Piece —— 
By the Lock too, it is contrived that either the whole 
Charge of Air may be ſpent at one Exploſion, or only part 
of it, and the reſt reſerved for freſh Bullets. By this. 
piece of Mechaniſm, we can have half a dozen good, effec- 
tive Shoots, with one Charge of Air. F 
k Wy x 7-£gg, an addle Egg, or Egg that has taken Wink. 

ee Eco. l 

W1nD-Fall, denotes Fruit blown off the Tree by the!/ 0 

WIN P-Gall, in Horſes, a ſoft, flatulent Tumour or Blac- 
der, arifing on the fetlock Joint, and cauſing great ai, 
eſpecially in hot Weather and hard Ways. See Gait 

It is uſually owing to a violent Strain, extreme Labou!, 


and Heat, a Horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping Floor, 4 Plo 
from another, or the like, Wins 


; p- Aill, a kind of Mill which receives its Motion 
12 Impulſe of the ind. See Mir. 

The Windmill, tho' a Machine common enough, has yet 
ſomewhat in it more ingenious than is uſually imagined, — 
Add, that it is uſually granted to have a degree of Per- 
ſection which few of the popular Engines have attained 
to, and which the Makers are but little aware of——Tho? 
the new Geometry, Oc. bas furniſhed ample Matter for 


its Improve ment. 


Frrulture of the Winv-Mill. 


Ihe internal Structure of the Windmill is much the ſame 
with that of Water-Mills The difference between 
em lies chiefly in an external Apparatus for the Applica- 
tion of the Power. e 

This Apparatus conſiſts of an Axis LF (Tab. PN UMA 
1ics, Fig. 15.) thro' which paſs two Rods or Yards, A B 
and CD, interſecting each other at right Angles in E, whoſe 
length 1s uſually about 32 Feet: On theſe Rods are form'd 
a kind of Sails, Vanes, or Flights, in the Figure of Trape- 
ziums, with parallel Baſes, the greater whereof II I is 
about fix Feet, and the leſs F G determined by Radii drawn 
from the Centre E, to C and H. 

Theſe Sails are to be capable of being always turn'd to 
the Wind, that they may receive its Impreſſion : In order 
to which, there are two different Contrivances, which conſti- 
tute the two different kinds of ind-Mills in uſe. 

In the one, the whole Machine is ſuſtain'd upon a mo- 
vable Arbor or Axis perpendicular to the Horizon, on a 
Stand or Foot; and turn'd occafionally this way or that, by 
means of a Lever. 

In the other, only the Cover, or Roof of the Machine, 
with the Axis and Sails turn round. In order to which, 
The Cover is built Turret-wiſe, and the Turret encom- 

aſs'd with a Wooden-Ring, wherein is a Groove, at the 
Fr whereof are placed at certain diſtances, a number of 
Braſs Truckles, and within the Groove is another Ring 
upon which the whole Turret ſtands. To the moveable 
Ring are connected Beams @b and fe; and to the Beam 
4 bh, in h is faſten'd a Rope, which at the other extreme 
thereof is fitted to a Windlaſs or Axis in Peritrochio: This 
Rope being drawn through the Iron Hook G, and the Wind- 
laſs turn'd, the Sails will be moved round, and put in the 


direction requir'd. 


Theory of the Motion of a Win p- Mill, with the Poſition of 
| the Sails or Vanes thereof. 

The Angle the Sails are to make with their common 
Axis, ſo as the Wind may have the greateſt Effect, is a 
Matter of nice Enquiry, and has employ'd the Thoughts of 
the Mathematicians. ; | 

To conceive why a #ind-Mill moves at all, the Theory 
of compound Motions muit be ſuppoſed=——A Body moving 
perpendicularly againſt any Surface, ſtrikes it with all its 
force. If it move parallel to the Surface, it does not 
ſtrike it at all: And if it move obliquely, its Motion being 
compounded of the perpendicular and parallel Motion, only 
acts on the Surface confider'd as it is perpendicular, and 
only drives it in the direction of the Perpendicular. So that 
every oblique Direction of a Motion is the Diagonal of 
a Parallelogram, whoſe perpendicular and parallel Directions 
are the two Sides. Add, Thar if a Surface, which being 
ſtruck obliquely has only received the perpendicular Di- 
iection, be faſten'd to ſome other Body, ſo as that it cannot 
Purſue its perpendicular Dire&ion, but muſt change it for 
ſome other; in that Caſe, the Perpendicular itfelf becomes 
the Diagonal of a new Parallelogram, one of whoſe Sides is 
the Direction the Surface may tollow, and the other, that it 
cannot. | | 

Thus, a Rudder faſten'd obliquely to the Keel of a Veſſel, 
being ſtruck bythe Current of Water parallel to the Keel, 
and of conſequence obliquely with regard to itſelf; it will 
appear, by drawing the Line of perpendicular Impulſe, 
that it tends to tear the Rudder from the Keel, and to 
carry it away: And that this Direction perpendicular to the 
Rudder, is oblique to the Keel. The Rudder, then, 
would be carried off in an oblique Direction: But, as, in 
effect, it is ſo ſecur'd, that it cannot be torn or carried off; 
we ate only to conſider, in this compound Motion, that of 
the two Directions wherewith it can move without being 
torn from the Keel; and leave the other which would tear 
it off, as uſeleſs. f : 

Now, the Direction in which it can move without parting 
fromthe Keel, is that which carries it circularly abour its Ex- 
tremity as a Centre. So that the effect of the oblique Im- 
Pulſe of the Water on the Rudder, is reduced, firſt to a per- 
pendicular Impreſſion, which is again reduced to the mere 
turning the Rudder round; or, if the Rudder be im- 
moveable, to the turning of the Veſſel, 

Now, in an oblique and compound 


Motion, where only 


one of the Directions is of ſervice z the greater Ratio the 
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other bas thereto, the leſs efo& will the Motion have; and 
duc Ver ſa.——lncxamining the compound Motions of the 
Rudder, we find that the more oblique it is to the Keel, the 
Ratio of the Direction that ſerves to turn it to the other, 
is the greater. But, on the other hand, the more oblique 
it is to the Keel, and of conſequence to the Courſe of the 
Water which is ſup ſed parallel thereto, the more weakly 
it ſtrikes. The obliquity of the Rudder, therefore, has at 
the ſame time both an Advantage and a Diſadvantage 3 but 
as thoſe are not equal, and as each of em are ilill varying 
with every different Poſition of the Rudder, they become 
complicated variouſly, ſo that ſometimes the one prevails, 
and ſometimes the other. 

It has been a Point of Enquiry to find the Poſition of the 
Rudder wherein the Advantage ſhould be the greateſt, 
M, Renau, in his famous Theory of the Working ot Ships, 
has found that the beſt ſituation of the Rudder is when ir 
makes an Angle of 55 Degees with the Keel. See Saln- 
ING, STEERING, Ce. 

If, now, a // ind. Mill expoſed directly to the Wind, ſhould 
have its four Sails yer endicular to the common Axis 
wherein they are fitted, they would receive the Wind per- 
pendicularly ; and it is vifible that Impulſe would only 
tend to over-turn em There is a neceſſity, therefore, 
to have em oblique to the common Axis, that they may 
receive the Wind obliquely. | 

For the greater eaſe ; let us only conſider one Vertical 
Stil———The oblique Impulſe of the Wind on this Sail 
is reducible to a perpendicular Impulſe : And that Di- 
rection, as the Sail cannot abſolutely keep to it, is com- 
pounded of two; one whereof tends to make it turn on 
its Axis, and the other to fall backwards. But it is only 
the firſt of theſe Directions can be obey'd. Of conſequence 


the whole Impulſe of the Wind on the Sail has no other 
effect but to make it turn from right to left, or from left 


to right, as its acute Angle turns this way or that. And 
the Structure of the Machine is ſo happy, that the three 
other Sails are determined, from the ſame reaſons, to more 
the ſame way. 

The Obliquity of the Sails with regard to their Axis, has 
preciſely the ſame Advantage, and Diſadvantage, with the 
Obliquity of the Rudder to the Keel. And M. Parent, 
. by the new Analyſis, the moſt advantageous Situa- 
tion o 
Angle of 55 Degrees. Yet, in practice this Rule is very 
little obſerved 3 as, indeed, being little known. They are 
uſually about 60 Degrees, which is very much out of the 
way. 


Elliptical WI x p- Mill. 


M. Parent conſiders further, what Figure the Sails of a 
Wind-Mill ſhall have, to receive the greateſt Impulſe 
from the Wind ; and he determines it to he a Sector of an 
Ellipſis whoſe Centre is that of the Axis or Arbor of the 
Mill; end the little Semi-Axis, the height of thirry-two 
Feet, As for the greater, it follows neceſſarily from the 
Rule that directs the Sail to be inclined to the Axis 55 
Degrees. | 

On this foot, he aſſumes four ſuch Sails, each whereof is 
one-fourth of an Ellipſis; which, be ſhews, will receive all 
the Wird, and loſe none, as the common ones do.——Theſe 
four Surfaces multiply'd by the Lever with which the Wind 
acts on one of em, expreſs the whole force the Wind has 
to move the Machine, or the whole force the Machine has 
when in Motion. 

The ſame manner of Reaſoning apply'd to a common 
WIilnd-AMill whoſe Sails are Rectangular, and their Height 
about five times their Breadth 3 ſhews that the Elliptic 
Wind-Maill has above ſeven times the force of the common 
one. A prodigious Advantage! And worthy, ſure, to have 
the common Practice ſet atide for, could ſo common a 
Practice be eaſily changed. | 

A Wind-Mill with fix Elliptic Sails, he ſhews, would fill 
have more force than one with out would only have 
the ſame Surface: with the four; ſince the four contain the 
whole Space of the Ellipſis as well as the fix. But the 
force of the fix would be greater than that of the four in 
the Ratio of 245 to 231. If it were defir'd to have only 
two Sails, each being a Semi-Ellipfis, the Surface would be 
ſill the ſame, but the force would be diminiſhed by near 


one-third of that with fix Sails; by reaſon the greatneſs of 


the Sectors would much ſhorten the Lever with which the 
Wind acts. i 


The beſt Form and Proportion of Rectaugular Wixn- Mills. 


But, as Elliptical Sails would be ſomething ſo new, that 
there is little room to expect they will come into common 
Uſe; the ſame Author has conſider'd which Form, among 
the rectangular ones, will be the moſt advantageous, 1. e. 
which, the Product of whoſe Surface by the Lever of the 
Wind will be the greateſt. And by the Method Je Max- 

2111S 


the Sails on the Axis, finds it preciſely the ſame 


imis & Minimis, he finds them very different from 
common ones. | 

The Reſult of his Enquiry is, that the Width of the 
rectangular Sail ſhould be nearly double its Height or 
Length ; whereas the Height or Lag: are uſually made 
almoſt five times their Width. Add that as the Height, 
or Length, is the Dimenſion taken from the Centre of the 
Axis; the greateſt Dimenfion of the new rectangular Sail 
will be turn d towards the Axis, and the ſmalleſt from it: 

uite contrary to the Poſition of the common Sails. 

he Force of a Vindmill with four of theſe new rectan- 

; > Sails, M. Parent ſhews, will be to the Force of 4 
;Hiptic Sails, nearly as 13 to 23 3 which leaves a conſidera- 
ble advantage on the fide of the Elliptic ones: yet will the 
Force of the new rectangular Sails be nearly four times as 
great 4s thoſe of the common ones. 6 

M. Parent likewiſe confiders what Number of the new 
Sails will be moſt advantageous, and finds that the fewer 
Sails, the more Surface there will be, but the leſs Force— 
The Ratio of the Force of a Windmill with 6 Sails, will 
be to another with 4, nearly as 14 to 13. And the Force 
of another with 2, will be to that with 4, nearly as 13 
to 9. 

As to the common Windmill, its force ſtill diminiſhes as 
the Breadth of the Sails is ſmaller in proportion to the 
Height. The uſual Proportion, therefore, of 5 to 1, is 
exceedingly diſadvantageous. 

The Uſes of this new Theory of Vindmills are very 
obvious The more Force a Windmill has, the ſwifter 
it turns; the more it diſpatches, and the leſs Wind it 
needs. Add, that on this They, one may have a Wind- 
mill, whoſe Sail ſhall be a deal leſs, and yet the Force a 
deal greater, than in the common one. 

Wixp-Inſtruments, in Muſic, are Inſtruments play'd by 
the Wind, chiefly the Breath; in contradiſtinction to 
String-Inftruments, and Inftruments of the pulſatile Sound. 
See Music. | 

The V ind. Inſtruments known to the Antients, were the 
Tibia, Fiſtula, Syringa of Pan, confiſting of ſeven Reeds 
join'd fide-wiſe 3 Organs, Tube, Cornua, and Lituus: See 
TIBIA, FisTULA, Sc. each under the proper Article. 

Thoſe of the Moderns, are the Flute, Bagpipe, Haut- 
boy, Trumpet, &c, See Furz, BASI E, Oc. 


WINS D Dropſy, TyMPANITES. 
] | 8 See Jeane | 
Oc. TumoR. 


Wind Colic, 

WiInD Tumors, 

WINDASS, WanDass, and WaNnLass, corruptly 
WinDLAss; a Term in Hunting Thus, to drive the 
Windlaſs, fignifies the chafing a Deer to a Stand, where 
one is ready with a Bow or Gun to ſhoot. See Hunt- 
ING. | 5 | 
mn) 111105 illi qui tenuerunt in Bondagii tenura ſole- 
bant vocari Cuſtumarii: Et quotieſcunque Dominus ad 
venandum venerit, illi Cuſtumarii ſolebant fugare Windaſ- 
ſum, ad ſtabulum in Venatione ferarum Beſtiarum ſecun- 
dum quantitatem Tenure ſug. MS. de Conſuetud. Mane- 
rii de Sutton Colfield, An. 3. Ed. 2. | 

WINDLASS, or WinDLEss, a Machine uſed to raiſe 
huge Weights withal, as Guns, Stones, Anchors, &c. See 
MACHINE. | 

It is very fimple, confiſting only of three Pieces of 
Wood ; a Roll or Axle-Tree, and a Pully The Pieces 
of Wood meet a-top 3 being plac'd diagonally, ſo as to 
prop each other The Axis or Roller goes thro' two of 
the Pieces, and turns in them The Pully is faſten'd 
a-top, where the three Pieces join. | 

Laſtly, there are two Levers go thro' the Roll, where- 
by it is turn'd, and the Rope, which comes over the Pully, 
is wound off, and on the ſame. 

WI1NDLAss 772 4 Ship, is a Piece of Timber, having fix 
or eight Squares, and fix'd abaft the Stern aloft, where 
the Cables come in from one fide of the Ship to the other; 
uſed in Meal-Ships, and in the Flemiſs Ships, which are 
lightly mann'd. | 

This Windlaſt will purchaſe more by much than any 
Capſtan in the weighing of an Anchor, and without any 
danger to thoſe that heave; becauſe they heave here 
with Hand-Spikes, put into the Hole at either End of the 
FWindlaſs. See CAPSTAN. 

WinD-Tackle-Blocks, in a Ship, are the main double 
Blocks or Pulleys; which being made faſt to the end of 
4 {mall Cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of Goods into the 
Ship, Cc. Sec Brock, TAcxrx, Ec. 

To wind or wend a Ship, fignifies to bring her Head 
about. | 

How winds or wends the Ship? is a Queſtion ask'd by 
Mariners concerning a Ship under Sail, fignifying as much 
as, upon what Point of the Compaſs does ſhe lie with her 
Head ? 

Winv-ward Tide, in the Sea- Language, « Tide which 
runs agaiuſt the Wind, Seo Tins. | 


the 
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WINDOW, 4. 4. Wind-Door, an A . 
in the ſide of an Houſe, to let in the Air and Oe Place 
BvitvDine, ArzAT1on, Licur, un Light. 8, 
We have various Kinds and Forms of 77; 
Glaſs Windows, Wire Windows, Horn Window ns? U 
Arch'd Windows, Circular Windows, Elliptical (0 
Square and Flat Windows 3 Round Windows Wind: 
dow, Gothic Windows, Regular Windows, * 
dows, Oc. Sky-Lights. See Grass, Graz: 
PLrumBEeRyY, Vice, Oc. | 
Dormer Windows, or Lntherns. 
LuTHERN. 3 
Tranſom Winrows. See Tr Ansom: 
The chief Rules with regard to Windows ar 
wats be as few * * and as mod 
ons, as may conſiſt with other Reſpects; 
Openings are Weakenings © That ns as all 
ced at a convenient Diſtance from the Angles 3 05 ns 
of the Building; becauſe that part ought 19 5 
and infeevled, whoſe Office is to ſupport and faſten al a 
reſt of the Building —3. That Care be taken the * 
doaus be all equal one with another in their Rank and 4 
der; ſo that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer . oy 
on the left, and thoſe above be right over thoſe bel oſs 
for this Situation of Vindoæus will not only be band Ab 
and uniform 5 but alſo the Void being upon the Vo, an 
the Full upon the Full, it will be a "Ii 
whole Fabrick #rengthening w th 
As to their Dimenfions, Care is to be uſed nei T 
them more, nor leſs Light than is ond repro all 
gard is to be had to the Bigneſs of the Rooms which og 
to 8 * + app r een that a great * 
needs more Lighr, and conſequently a ; 
than a little Room ; and FT WY 
The Apertures of Vindous in middle-fized Houſes, ms 
be four and a half, or five Feet between the Jambs; a 
in the greater Buildings, fix and a half, or ſeven Feet; 
and their Height may be double the Length at the leal 
OOO * B 4 oy Buildings, their 
eight may be a third, a fourth, or half thei 
C nt 
Such are the Proportions for Windows of the firſt Story; 
and according to theſe muſt thoſe in the upper Stories he 
for Breadth ; but as to Height, they muſt diminiſh ; the 


er. Thai 
crate in Dimen. 


"ſecond Story may be one third part lower than the ff, 


and the third Story one fourth part lower than the ſecond. 
See STORY. 

WINDOW, in Anatomy, &c. See FEN RST RI. 

WIND-taught, a Sea- Term, implying as much as, flif 
in the Wind. | 

Thus they ſay, a thing is zaught, when it is ſtif. 
So, too much Rigging, high Ropes, or any thing catching 
or holding Wind alaft, is ſaid to hold a Ship Wind-targit; 
by which _ mean, that ſhe ſtoops too much in her Sail- 
ing, in a tiff Gale of Wind. Again, when a Ship rides 
in a main ſtreſs of 7/in4 and Weather, they ſtrike down 
her Top-maſts, and bring her Yards down, which elſe 
would hold too much Wind, or be too much diſtended. 

WINE, Vinum, a brisk, agreeable, and ſpirituous Juice, 
drawn from vegetable Bodies, and fermented. Sce VOI. 
TABLE and FERMENTATION» 

The Character of a Mine, according to Boerhnave, i, 
that the firſt thing it affords by Diſtillation, be a thin, fat- 
ty, inflammable, c. Fluid; call'd a Spirit. See SPl- 


RIT. 


This diſtinguiſhes Vines from another Claſs of fermented 
vegetable Juices, vis. Vinegars; which, inſtead of ſuch 
Spirit, yield, for the firſt thing, an acid, uninflammable 
Matter. See VINE GAR. 

All ſorts of Vegetables, Fruits, Seeds, Roots, Oc. afford 
Wine; as Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Elder, Cherries, 
Apples, Pulſe, Beans, Peaſe, Turnips, Radiſhes, and even 
Graſs itſelf. See Vinovs Liquor. | . 

Hence, under the Claſs of Wines, or Vinous Liquct 
come Wine, abſolutely ſo call'd, Ale, Cyder, &. dee 
Marr Liquor, AL E, Crpzs, c. : 

WINE, is in a more particular manner appropriated * 
that drawn from the Fruit of the Vine, by ſtamping ! 
Grapes in a Vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the Juice out 
of them in a Preſs, and then fermenting, £9. See Vine, 
and VINEYARD. 

The Goodneſs of Wine confifts in its being net, 2 
clear, ſine, brisk, without any Taſte of the Soil, 0 g 
clean, ſteddy Colour; in its having a Strength, -withou! 
being heady 3 a Body, without being ſour; and its keep 
ing, without growing hard, N 

Wine being a Liquor moſtly of foreign Produce; ; 
divers Names, Forms, Kinds, Diſtinctions, Cc. dete 
are borrow'd from the Countries where tis produc dit 


principal whereof, at this day, is Frauce: To Wa 


WIN 


c which Country, 2 good part of what we have to ſay of 

this noble Liquor, will more immediately belong, 
V ine is dittinguiſh'd from the ſeveral Degrees and Steps 
of its Preparation, into, 1. The Mere. goutte, Mother-drop; 
which is the Virgin Wine, or that which runs of itſelf out 
at the Tap of the Vat wherein the Grapes are laid, before 
the Vintager enters to tread or ſtamp the Grapes 
The Muſt, Sur motiſt, or Stum; which is the Vine, or Li- 
in the Vat, after the Grapes have been trod or 
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Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the Liquor when preſa d. to 
ſtand with the Husks, Stalks, and al, in the W er- 
* e 3 | DOE 

e adds, that according as the Vines have been manag'd 
the Wine will be ſtron * or weaker— Thoſe, 2. gr. arr 
run at liberty up high Trees, and are never pruned, make 
the ſmalleſt Wines : Thoſe kept tied to Stakes about 
four Foot high, and which have « a6" Branches kept pruned, 
make ſtronger Wines : And thoſe neareſt the Ground, tho 


Ne preſt d Wine, Vin de Preſſurage, which ſtrongeſt. 


1 ſqueez d with a Preſs, out of the Grapes half brui- 


by the treading— The Husks left of the Grapes, are 
Laird Rape or Mares by throwing Water upon which, 
and prefling them a-freſh, they make a Liquor for Ser- 
vants Uſe, anſwerable to our Water-Cyder, and call'd 
Boiſſon, Draught; which is of ſome uſe in Medicine in 
the Cure of Diſorders occaſion'd by viſcid Humours. 
Seer Mine, Vin Poux, is that which has not yet work'd 
nor boil'd ZBourn, that which has been prevented 
working, by caſting it in cold Water——— Cre, ao 
Vine, or that which has been let work in the Vat, to give 
it a Colour Cuit, boiled Wine, that which has had 
2 boiling e'er it work'd 3 and which, by that means, ſtill 
fetains its native ants TP. or ſtrain'd Wine, that 
made b 1 dry Grapes in Water, and letting it fer- 

if. 


ment of itſelf. | 
Winzs are alſo diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their Co- 


lour, into White Wine, Red Wine, Claret Wine, Pale Wine, 
Roſe or Black Wine And with regard to their Coun- 
try, or the Soil that produces them, into French Wines, 
Spaniſh Wines, Rhemſh Wines, Hungary Wines, Greek 
Wines, Canary Wines, &c.— And more particularly into 
Port Wine, Madera Wine, Burgundy Wine, Champaigne 
Wine, Falernian Wine, Tokai Wine, Schiras Wine, c. 

Wines, again, are diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their Qua- 
lity, into ſteer Wines, rough or dry Wines, and rich or 
Iuſcions Wines, Vins de liqueur z of which laſt, ſome are 
exceedingly ſweet, others ſweet and poignant: all chiefly 
uſed by way of Dram after Meals, &c. | 

Such are the French Frontigniac, Madera, the Canary, 
the Hungary, Tokai, the Italian Montesfiaſtone, the Per- 
ſian Schiras, the Malmſey Wines of Candia, Chio, Lesbos, 
Tenedos, and other Iſlands of the Archipelago, which an- 
tiently belonging to the Greeks, but now to the Turks: 
theſe Wines are ſometimes call'd Greek Wines, and ſome- 


times Turkey Wines. 
Method of Making and Fining WIxx. 


In the Southern Parts of France their way is, for Red 
Mines, to tread or ſqueeze the Grapes between the Hands, 
and co let the whole ſtand, Juice and Husks; till the Tinc- 
ture be to their liking : after which they preſs it. But 
for White Wines, they preſs the Grapes immediately. 

When preſs'd, they tun the Muſt, and ſtop up the Veſ- 
ſel 3 only leaving the depth of half a Foot or more empty, 
to give room for it to work———At ten days end, they fill 
this Space with ſome other proper Wine, that will not pro- 
voke it to work again——This they repeat from time to 
time ; new Mine ſpending itſelf a little, e' er it be perfect. 

About Paris, and in the Northern Parts of France, they 
let the Murk and Muſt ſtand two Days and Nights for 
White Wines, and at leaſt a Week for Claret Wines 3 e'er 
they tun i While it continues working, tis kept as 


warm as poſſible. 


Some, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the 
Cask ans th Cel ar, to * it with the Lees; and after 
ſeitling a few days, rack it off with great Improvement. 

To fine it down, they put Shavings of green Beech into 
the Veſſel; having firſt taken off all the Rind, and boil'd 
them an hour in Water, to extract their Rankneſs; and 
afterwards. dry'd them in the Sun, or an Oven : 2 Buſhel 
of theſe ſerve for a Tun of Wine. They put it in à gentle 
Working, and purify it in twenty-four hours. They alſo 
give it an agreeable Flavour—The ſame Chips being waſh'd, 
ſerve again and again, till almoſt quite conſumed. 

Some ſweeten their Wines with Raiſins of the Sun, trod 
in the Vat with the Grapes, having been firſt plump'd by 
boiling : Others, by boiling half the Muſt, ſcumming it, 
and tunning it up hot with the other. | 

For Frgliſh Wine, the Method recommended by Mr. 
Mortimer, is, firſt to gather the Grapes when very dry, 
to pick them from the Stalks, then to preſs them, and 
let the Juice ſtand twenty-four hours in the Vat coverd. 
Afterwards, to draw it off from the groſs Lees, and then 

ut it up in a Cask, and to add a Pint or Quart of ſtrong 
Rea or White Port to every Gallon of Juice; and let the 
whole work: bunging it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand till 
January; then bottle it in dry Weather. ES 

By this Method he aſſures us, he has made Eugliſo Wine 
as good as any the beſt and pureſt French Wine, drank ei- 


ther in Paris or Champaign. 


Ihe Force of the fermenting Vine is very great; bein 
able, if cloſe ſtop'd up, to burſt thro' the ä Cual 
he readieſt and only way to ſtop or abate the Fer- 
mentation, is by the Fume of burning Sulphur. 

Add, that when Wine already made is upon the Fret, or, 
by any Alteration in the Air, begins to ferment again; the 
way uſed by the Vintners and Wine-Coopers to | ne it, is 
by the flame of common Sulphur, or a lighted Match dip'd 
in it; which held under the Cask juſt ready to burſt its 
Hoops, calms its Fury, and makes it immediately ſub- 
fide, See Svrenvs, | 

Winx is variouſly denominated, according to its State, 
Circumſtances, Qualities, c. . 

Natural WINE, is ſuch as it comes from the Grape, 
without further Mixture or Sophiſtication. 

_ Brew'dor Adulterated Wins, is that wherein ſome Drug 
is added to give it a Strength, Fineneſs, Flavour, Brisk- 
neſs, Sweetneſs, or ſome other Quality which it wanted, 

Prick'd, or Fager WINE, is that turn'd ſouriſh. 

Flat WINE, is that fallen weak and vappous for want of 
being drank in time. 

Sulphur d WIx E, is that put in Casks wherein Sulphur 
has been burnt ; in order to fit it for keeping, or for Car- 
riage by Sea. | 

Colour W1NE, is ſome thick Wine, of a very deep Colour, 
ſerving to dye the Vines that are too pale, Cc. As the 
Black Wine in uſe among our Vintners. 

Chip Wins, is that pour'd on Chips of Beech-wood, to 
fine or ſoften it. 

Rape WI NE, is that put in a Cask half full of freſh 
8 ick'd for the purpoſe, to recover the Strength, 
Briskneſs, c. it had lol b keeping, Oc. 

Burnt WI NE, is that boil'd up with Sugar; and ſome- 
times with a little Spice. 

There is alſo a ſort of Malmſey Wins, made by boiling 
of Muſcadine. See Matrmusty, 

The Uſes of Wins are very great; not only as a Drink, 
but as a Medicine. See Drinx, c. 

Several Phyſicians recommend it as an excellent Cordial, 
_ particularly ſerviceable in Fevers, the Lues Venerea, 

C. > 
Pliny mentions Staphilus as the firſt who mixed Vine 
with Water; but Atheneus gives the Credit thereof to Au- 
phitryon King of Athens On this Occcafion a Fable 
was invented; vis. That Bacchus having been ſtruck with 
a Thunderbolt, and being all inflam'd, was preſently caſt 
into the Nymph's Bath, to be extinguiſh'd. 

The Age of Wine is property reckoned by Leaves 
Thus the ne Wine of two, four, fix Leaves, to ſignify a 
Wine of fix, tour, or two Years old; taking each new Leaf 
put forth by the Vine ſince the Vine was made, for a Year. 

Among the Romans, the Age of Wines was, 2s it were, 
the Criterion of their Goodneſs Horace, in his Oges, 
which one may call Bacchic Songs, boaſts of his drinking 
Falernian Wine, born, as it were, with him, or which rec- 
kon'd its Age from the ſame Conſuls. 

Pliny mentions Wines kept above a hundred Years, and 
yet potable———Others he ſpeaks of kept two hundred 
Years, which by this time were reduced to the Conſiſtence 
of Honey. 

But the Moderns keep no Vines to any ſuch Age. Where 
they are kept the longeſt, as in {raly and Germany, there 
are ſcarce any to be found above fiſteen Leaves. In France, 


the Vines that keep beſt, as thoſe of Dijon, Nants, and Or- 


leans, are reckon'd ſuperannuated at five or fix Leaves old. 

Lees of WI E, are the Impurities thereof, or the thick 
Sediment remaining at the bottom of the Casks, when the 
Wine is drawn out. See LRES and VINEOGAR. 

WINE is alſo a Name uſed in Medicine and Pharmacy, 
for divers Mixtures or Compoſitions, wherein the Juice of 
the Grape is a principal Ingredient. See VI NUN. | 

Theſe Medicated Wines make a confiderable Article in 
our Diſpenſatories, in quality of Diet-Drinks ; ſome being 
denominated from the Ingredients uſed in em; ſome from 
the Intentions wherewith they are preſcribed ; and ſome 
from their Qualities, Ec. 

Bitter Winx, Pinum Amarum, is an Infuſion of certein 
bitter Stomachic Herbs, as Gentian- Root, Juniper-Berrics, 
Tops of Centaury, Orange and Lemon Peel, in white Port, 
or other white Nine; taken by way of Wherin a Morning, 
to reſtore the pall'd Stomach after a DS bauch, and bring the 


Fibres to their due Tenſion. 
Ceccse Chaiy- 
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utes, according to the Jeſuit Mendo, in 1165 3 or, according thouſand Feet long. See Gor v. Ti 
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Chalybeate, or Steel WIN x, is prepared of Filings of Steel, to di Michiel in his Teſoro Militar ge Cay aller 
1 


| 8 5 775 filter d. ok on 12 3 1171. 
ructions in the Viſcera, as in the Chloro "= Its Inſtitutor was Alphon |; 

Vinum Benedictum, the bleſſed Wins, is made of Crocus and the Occaſion * Väter, 8212 0 by 1 of Tung ; 
Metallorum and Mace infuſgd in ine. It was formerly a of Sevil and his Saragems; for which he th "vr the King 
celebrated Emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe for its beholden to St. Michael, whom he had choſ Fan himſelf 
=. 1 rs n 64 1 . in = hes e the Infidels. e tor his Patton 

INE, Vini tu is an Infufion o e Banner they b 7 3 
der Root 4 hat Plant wed Sugar and 8 white 150 uro Cl, , reſembling that of the 
ort. t cleanſes the Viſcera, prevents Diſorders and Gold — Their Rule was th bed: 

Obſtructions of the Lungs ; and is good in Aſthmatic Caſes, they made was to defend the Fe we ig pred. the Voy 

Cachexies, Oc. ; 8 ; £ | Borders of the Kingdom, and to protect Or gion, and the 

| Hog-lice Wins, Vinum Millepedum, is prepared of Hog- Word, Quis ut Deus. Pans. Their 

lice put alive in white Port; and after ſome infuſion, preſs'd WINGED, in Botany, a Term apply'd to ſuch 8 
tems of 


and ſtrain d out: To the Liquor is added Saffron, Salt of Plants, as are furniſh'd, all their length, with a fort of | 
0 mem. 


_—_ 3 3 N N= againſt the Jaundice, branous Leaves. See 8 TEM. 
opſy, CacheRic Habits, £9c. See MILL EEDESõ. Several kinds of 7h; e Wi 
: —_ WI * E, a way * is prepared of Liquo- ches. nee ee Stalke, and Bran. 
rice, ron, Coriander-Seeds, Carraway, Aniſe, Salt of The alſo uſe the Term winged Lent 
3 r * yp wan ee mo Ca- of dives little Leaves maſk. Fog whey os 33 * 
nary Vine, and ſtrain d. It is a xpectorant; help- to appear no m | ion, fo ag 
ing to deterge and 2 the Links G. Sd 2 5 wt ping ſame Leaf, Se, 
metic Wins, Vinum Emeticum. See EMETIc. Such are the Leaves of Agrimon 
 Hippocrates's Wins, Vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippo- Winged Seeds, are ſuch 2 have Ban Aft, Se. 
eras. See HIr roc AsS. g whereby the Wind taking hold, blows 'em e 
Viper Wix x, Finum Viperinum, is a Preparation of female See 8E ED and SEMI NATION. f to a diſtance 
Vipers, infuſed fix Months in Canary Vine. It is a great WINe Ep, in Heraldry, is apply'd to a Bird . 
Reſtorative, and provokes to Venery; good againſt Cuta- Wings are of a different Colour or Metal 9 When its 
reous Eruptions, Oc. See Viera. Winged is alſo apply'd to any thing re ref : Body, 
Vinum Scilliticum, Wins of Squills, is an Infuſion of thoſe Wings, tho? contrary to its Nature; as a 4 3 wich 
Onions in white Vine for forty days, and then the Squills Hart, &c. Sce FL v ING. l Sed or flying. 
ſtrain'd out, and the Liquor preſerv'd for uſe. It is a gentle 
... good againſt inundations of Rheum, &c. See Chaff by Wind. 
SQUILLE. | WINTER, one of th | 
— — 8 3 fee 3 Year. See SEASON, Ge. e Quarters of the 
: 3 ſeeFraTHER an Fr. v ING. Winter commences on the Day wh 1 
Wines, in Heraldry, are bore ſometimes ſingle, fome- from the Zenith of the Place is is Aer _ 
times in pairs, in which caſe they are call'd Conjoin d; the Day when its diſtance is at a Mean by * 
2 the 7 — on 2 they are ſaid to be Inverted; greateſt and leaſt. See Sun. 1 
when up, areg. See Vor. Notwithſtanding the Coldneſs of thi ir; 
Wins, Ala, in Botany, the Angle which the Lea ves of in Aſtronomy, * the Sun is real ly 3 _ 22 
a Plant, or the Pedicles of the Leaves, form with the Stem, Vinter than in Summer, See EA Arn. yy. 
or a Branch of the Plant. See LRA r. The reaſon of the decay of Heat, Oc. ſee und b 
This Angle is commonly acute, and always flands ap- Articles HEAT, Licnr, Sc. CZ 
ward, lt has its Name from its reſembling the halo Under the Equator the Viuter, as well as the other $ 
which the Wings of a Bird form with the Body 3 or rather ſons, return twice every Lear; but all other Places ow 
from the An le which a Man's Arms makes with his Trunk only one Winter in the Year ; which, in the Northern He. 
which is alfo call'd Ala, Wing. miſphere, begins when the Sun is in the Tropic of Capri. 
Wrnes, in Gardening, Sc. are ſuch Branches of Trees, corn; and in the Southern Hemiſphere, when in the Tro h 
or other Plants, as grow up- a-ſide of each other. See of Cancer: So that all Places in he ſame Hemiſ, = 
BaAncn. : : have their Winter at the ſame time. : 
Fe... 2 8 5 18 memory 1 2A to . e Solſtice 3 ſee Sols TIcE. 

, © or Ale, are the lefler Heads or INTER'S Bar teri 5 
2 that grow up with the principal one, on the ſame Cox rRx and — e 15 nn. " 
talk. i Wix r ER, among Pri rinting- Pre 
2 ; Gs, Ald, 8 the 8 ” __ two Extremes See Ly ee e 

an Army, ranged in form of Battel; being the Right WInrER Rig, among Husbandmen, fignifi 
and Left Parts thereof, and including the Main Body. See or till the Land in Winter. See N nn 
Army and BATTEL. . 3 WIRE, wrote alſo Vyre, and Wiar, is a piece of Metal, 
The Cavalry are always poſted in the Wings; i. e. on drawn thro' the Hole of an Iron, into a Thread, of a Finc- 
the Flanks, or the Right and Left Sides of each Line; to neſs anſwerable to the Hole it is paſs'd through. 
cover the Foot in the Middle. See Lins and Frank. ' Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wroughtalong 
Pan, one of Bacchus's Captains, is ſaid to have been the with other Threads of Silk, Wool, or Hemp : And thus 
firſt Inventor of this Method of ranging an Army; whence, they become a conſiderable Article ia the Manufactures. 
ſay they, it is that the Antients painted him with Horns on The Metals moſt commonly drawn into Wire are Gold, 
his Head; what we call Wives being by them call'd Cor- Silver, Copper, and Iron And hence we have Gold Wire, 
uua, Horns. Sec PANIC. Silver Wire, Iron. Wire, &c. as in the following Articles. 
This at leaſt is certain, that the Method of Arrangingin Gold and Silver Wiz — What we call Gold Wire i 
Wings is very ar tient. The Romans, we know, uſed the Term made of cylindric Ingots of Silver cover'd over with Skin 
Ale, or Wings, for two Bodies of Men in their Army; one of Gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively thro' a vaſt Number 
on the Right, the other on the Left, confiſting each of 400 of Holes, each ſmaller, and ſmaller; till at laſt it bs 
Horſe, and 42co Foot uſually, and wholly made up of brought to a Fineneſs exceeding that of a Hair. 
Confederate 'Troops,————Theſe were defign'd to cover That prodigious Ductility which makes one of the diſtin- 
the Roman Army, as the Wings of a Bird cover its Body, guiſhing Characters of Gold, is no where more conſpt- 
The Troops in theſe Wings they call'd Alares, and Alares cuous than in this gilt Wire A Cylinder of 43 Ounce 
Copie 3 and we at this day diftinguiſh our Armies into the of Gold cover'd with a Coat of Gold only weighing one 
Main Body, the Right and Left Vings. Ounce, Dr. Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into 3 
Wing is alſo uſed for the two Files that terminate each Wire, 2 Yards of which only weigh one Grain: Whence 
Batailion, or Squadron, on the Right and Lef.— The 98 Tards of the Wire only weigh 49 Grains; and one fingle 
Pikes are ranged in the Middle, and the Muſqueteers in the Grain of Gold covers the ſaid 98 Yards. So that the ten 
Es. SE; | | thouſandth part of a Grain is above £ of an Inch long. , 
Wines, in Fortification, are the larger Sides of Horn- The ſame Author computing the thickneſs of the Sin 
works, Crown. works, Tenailles, and the like Out- works; of Gold, found it to be only 754555 Fart of an Inch—& 
Including the Ramparts, and Farapets, with which they are ſo perfectly does it cover the Silver, that even 4 Microſcop® 
8 on the Right and Left, from their Gorge to their * _ diſcover any appearance of the Silver _—_ 
ront. | : . Rohault obſerves, that a like Cylinder of Sie; 
"Theſe Wings or Sides are capable of being flank'd either ver'd with Gold, 2 Feet 8 "of They 2 Inches 9 Lies 
with the Body of the Place, if they ſtand not too far diſtant z in Circumference, is drawn into a Wire 397299 long, “ 
= wg certain Redoubts; or with a Traverſe made in their into 11 5200, its former length. 2 Cy 
1tCD. g 3 7 Mr. Hoyle relates, that 8 Grains of Gold covering 20 
St. Michael's WI xo, is a Military Order in Portugal, inſti- linder of Silver, is 3 drawn into a Wire 1&4? 


Arch-Avgel, of a purple Colour encompaſe'd with Rays of 
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WINNOW, fignifies to fan, or ſeparate Corn from the - 
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or cover d with Gold, and the other is 


There are alſo counterfeit Gold and Silver Vires: The 
5.4 made of à Cylinder of Copper, ſilver'd over, then 
W .over'd with Cold; and the ſecond of a like Cylinder of 
Copper filver'd -over, and drawn thro' the Iron after the 


W ſame manner as Gold and Silver Wire. 


Braſs WIA E is drawn after the ſame manner as the for- 
mer. this, there are divers Sizes ſuited to the di- 
vers Kinds of Works. The fineſt is uſed for the Strings of 
Mufical-Infiruments, as Spinets, Harpſichords, Manichords, 
96. See Chon. _ | = ; 

The Pinmakers likewiſe uſe vaſt Quantities of / ire of 
ſeveral Sizes, to make their Pins of. See Pin. 

J Iron Wis, is call'd by the French Fil d Archal; the 
= Rczſon of which, their Authors are not agreed about. 
= That celebrated Etymologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from 
| lum && aurichalcum ; but others, more converſant in the 
Commerce thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal the 
firſt Inventor thereof. 195 5 

There are various Sizes of this Wire, from p of an Inch to 

2 of an Inch Diameter. The ſmalleſt Sizes are uſed to 
ring Mufical Inſtruments withall, particularly Harpſi- 
chords, Pſalteries, &c. Vaſt Quantities of Iron · Mire are 
brought yearly from the Baltick 3 partly ſpent at home, and 

art exported to France, &c. | 

W1Rk s: drawing For the ſeveral Manners of drawing 
Gold and Silver; ſce DRawinG, GOLD, SILVER, Duc- 
TILITY, Ec. | ; 

The fitſt Iron that runs from the Stone, when melting, 
being the ſofteſt, and tougheſt, is preſerv'd to make Wire 
of. See IRON : 

WISDOM, Sapientia, uſually denotes a higher and more 
refined Knowledge of things, immediately preſented to the 
Mind, as it were by Intuition, without the aſſiſtance of Diſ- 
cburſing. See KnowLEDGE, Discounsx, Sctencs, c. 

In this Senſe, #/1ſdom may be ſaid to be a Faculty of 
the Mind, or at leaſt a Modification and Habit thereof. See 
Facvurty, MoDiFicaTion, HABIT, &c. 

Sometimes the Word is more immediately uſed in a Mo- 
ral Senſe for what we call Prudence, or Diſcretion; which 
conſiſts in the Soundneſs of the Judgment, and a Conduct 
anſwerable thereto. See JupOMENT. 

The School-D:vines ſometimes reſtrain it to the Knowledge 
olf the more ſublime and remote Objects; as that of God, 

Oc. la which ſenſe, Theology is properly ſaid to be 

- Wiſdom. TE Bs 

| The Word in Latin, is Sapientia, which literally ex- 
preſſes the Senſe of Taiting 3 to which Wiſzom is ſuppoſed 
to have ſome Conformity The Sight, and other Senſes 
only repreſent to us the Surface of things: Taſte goes 
deeper, penetrates into the Subſtances 3 ſo that what, e. gr. 
to the Feeling ſeem'd cold, to the Taſte ſhall be found hot: 
So Wiſdom ariſing from a deep Attention to our Ideas, goes 
further, and frequently judges otherwiſe than the common 
Apprehenſions of Men would reach to. Ses UNDERSTAND- 


REAsON, Ec. 
Is Ta, a Quantity, or Meaſure of Land among our 


Saxon Anceſtors. f 
1 was different in different Places In the Monaſticon, 
it is ſaid to be half a Hide, or fixty Acres: In an old Chro- 
nicle of the Monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid to be forty-eight 
Acres. See Hive, c. i i 
WIT, a Faculty ot the Mind, conſiſting, according to 
Mr. Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together of thoſe 
Ideas with Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found 
any Reſemblance or Congruity 3 thereby to make up plea- 
ſant Pictures and agrecable Viſions to the Phantaſy. Sec 
FacuLTy and IMAGINATION. — 5 
This Faculty, the ſame great Author obſerves, is juſt 
the contrary of Judgment, which conſiſts in the ſeparating, 
carefully, from one another, ſuch Ideas wherein can be found 
the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by Simi- 
litude, and by Affinity to take one thing for another. See 
JupoMuENr. : 5 
"Tis the Metaphor, and Alluſion, wherein, for the mo 
art, lies the Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Vit; which 
rikes ſo livelily on the Fancy,and is therefore ſo acceptable 
to all People, becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and 
there is required no Labour ef Thought to examine what 
Truth or Reaſon there is in ii The Mind, without 
looking any further, reſts ſarisfied with the Agreeableneſs of 
the Picture, and the Gaiety of the Imagination 5 and it is a 
kind of Affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere Rules 
of Truth, or Reaſon. Whence it ſhould ſeem, that Wit 
conſiſts in ſomething that is bu 8 conformable to 
em. Eſay on Hum. Unaerſt. L. I. c. 11. 
Wir 5200 an Appel given to Perſons poſſeſs d of 
the Faculty call'd Vit, Eſprit. 


The Mnbed of drawing #1, ſee further illuſtrated under 
rhe Article DocTiLiTY. 25 
Silver WIRE is the ſame with Gold ro, except that 


A French Author, who, in 169 5 publiſhed « Treatiſe of 
Wit, du bel Eſprit, lays down four CharaQterifticks thereof. 
— n A Man, who, with an open Air, and eaſy ,Mo- 
_ effects thoſe he converſes withal agreeably; and on 
any Subject that preſents itſelf, advances new Thoughts, 
and adorns them with a ſprightly Turn; is, all the World 
over, a Vit. . N 

2. Another, who leſs ſolicitous about the Choice and Deli- 
cacy of his Sentiments, knows how to make himſelf valued by 
I know not what Elevation of Diſcourſe 3 who draws a deal of 
Artention, and ſhews a deal of Vivacity in his Speaking, and 
Readineſs in his Anſwers 3 is likewiſe acknowledged a Wit. 


3. A third, who takes leſs Care about thinking, than about 


ſpeaking well; who affects fine Words, tho perhaps low 
and poor in Matter; who pleaſes by an eaſy Pronunciation, 
and a certain Tone of Voice, is placed in the ſame Rank. 

4. Another, whoſe chief Aim is not to make himſelf 
eſteem'd, ſo much as to raiſe Mirth and Laughter : who 
jokes pertinently, rallies pleaſantly, and finds ſomething to 
amuſe himſelf withall in every petty Subject; is likewiſe 
allow'd a Wit. | 

Yet, it may be obſerv'd, that in all theſe Caſes, there is 
nothing of real I it, as above defin'd 5 but the whole is Ima- 
gination, or Memory at moſt ; The whole is no more than 
Temperament may give. | 

A true Mit muſt have a juſt Faculty of Diſcernment; muſt 


have, at the ſame time, both a deal of Energy * of Deli- 


cacy in his Sentiments; his N e muſt be noble, 
and withal happy and agreeable z his Expreſſions polite and 
well turn'd : without any thing of Pardoe or Vanity in his 
Diſcourſe, or his Carriage. T 


Thoughts, and affecting to ſay nothing but what may ſtrike 
and ſur prize. | 1 

This is a Fault very frequent in Dramatic Perſons: The 
Dake of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly. 


hat is that thing which we ſheer Wit do call? 
Zis when the Wit of ſome great Writer ſpall £ 
So overflow 3 that is, be none at all: 

That even his Fools ſpeak Senſt——— 


Humour, ſay our Critics, is the genuine Wit of Comedies. 
See HumovuR. 

WITCHCRAFT ; ſee Sorciar and Macirc, 

There may, perhaps, be ſome Foundation for what we 
call Witchcraft——"We have infinite Inſtances and Hiſtories 
to this purpoſe 3 which it were not fair to ſet aſide, merely 
becauſe they are not reconcileable to our Philoſophy : But, 
as it happens, there ſeems to be ſomething in Philoſophy to 


_ countenance them. 


All living things, we know, emit Effluvia, both by the 
Breath and the Pores of the Skin——Ail Bodies, therefore, 
within the Sphere of their perſpiratory, or expiratory Efflu- 
via, will be affected by em; and that, in this or that man- 
ner, according to the Quality of the Effluvia; and in this 
or that degree, according to the Diſpoſition of the emittent 
and recipient Parts. See ErrLuvia. 

Thus far is inconteſtable; nor need we produce Inſtances 


of Animals exhaling ſweet or ſtinking Smells ; of inenſtru- 


ous Women's infecting a Looking-Glaſs with a bloody Tar- 
niſh ; or the infectious Diſeaſes convey'd by Effluvia, &9c, 
in confirmation thereof. 

Now, of all Parts of an Animal Body, the Eye, wo 
know, is the quicket——lt moves with the greateſt Cele- 
rity, and in all the Variety of Directions. Again, Its Coats 
and Humours are permeable as any other part of the Body, 
(witneſs the Rays of Light it ſo copioufly receives.) Tha 
Eye, therefore, no doubt emits its Eſfluvia like the other 
parts. Nay, it muſt do ſo. The fine Humours of the Eye 
muſt be continually exhaling. The Heat of the pervading 
Rays mult rarefy and attenuate em: And that, with the 
ſubtile Juice or Spirit of the neighbouring optic Nerve, ſup- 
ply'd in great abundance by the vicinity of the Brain, muſt 
make a fund of volatile Matter to be diſpens'd, and, as it 
were, determined by the Eye. | 

Here, then, we have both the Dart and the Hand to fling 
it The one furniſh'd with all the Force and Vehemence, 


and the other with all the Sharpneſs and Activity, one would 


require. No wonder their Effects are great l 

Þo but conceive the Eye as a Sling, capable of the ſwifteſt 
and intenſeſt Motions and Vibrations : And, again, as com- 
municating with a Source of ſuch Matter as the nervous 
Juice elaborated in the Brain; a Matter ſo ſubtile and pe- 
— that it flies inſtantaneouſly thro? the ſolid Capilla- 


mens of the Nerves, and ſo active and forcible, that it di- 


ends and convulſes the Muſcles, and diſtorts the Limbs, 
and alters the whole Hahitude of the Body, giving Motion 
and Action to a Maſs of inert, inaQtire Matter. A Projectile 
cf ſuch a nature, flung by ſuch an Engine as the Eyo, muſt 
have an Effect wherever it ſtrikes: And the Effect will be 
limited and modified by the Circumſtances of Diſtance, the 


Impetus of the Eve, the Quality, Subtility, Acrimony, Cc. 
of 


is not at all eſſential to a ie 
to be ever hunting after the Hrillant; Mill ſtudying fine 


of the Juices, and the Delicacy, Coarſene ſs, Sc. of the 


Object it falls on. 1 
This Theory, we are of opinion, will account for tho 

as always been eſtcem'd the chief Seat, or rather Organ 
of Witchcraft ; tho' without knowing why or wherefore :— 
The Effect was apparently owing to the Eye; but how, was 
not dreamt of, Thus, the Phraſe, To have an Evil Eye, 
imports as much as to be a Mitch. And thus Virgil, 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 


Again, old, ſanguine Perſons are [thoſe moſt frequently 


ſuppoſed to have the Faculty; the nervous Juice in them 


being depraved and irritated by a vicious Habitude of Body: 


and ſo render'd more penetrating and malignant And 
oung Perſons, chiefly Children and Girls are moſt affected 
y it 3 by reaſon their Pores are patent, their Juices incohe- 
rent, and their Fibres delicate and ſuſceptible, Accordingly, 
the Witchcraft mention'd by Virgil, only reaches to the 
tender Lambs. Laſtly, the Faculty is only exerciſed 
when the Perſon is diſpleas'd, 0 
requiring ſome extraordinary Streſs and Emotion of Mind 
to dart a Quantity of the proper Effluvia, with a ſufficient 
Impetus to produce the Effect at the diſtance. ; 
hat the Eye has ſome very conſiderable Powers, is paſt 
diſpute. The antient Naturaliſts aſſure us, that the Baſi- 
lisk, and Opoblepa kill other Animals money by ftaring at 
em. If this fail of Credit; a late Author afſures us to have 
ſeen a Mouſe running round large Toad which ſtood w 
earneſtly at it, its Mouth open: Still the Mouſe made leſs 
and leſs Circles about it; cryin 
ell'd thereto ; and, at laſt, with a deal of ſeeming Re- 
farbe ran into the gaping Mouth, and was ſtrait ſwal- 
low'd. | 
Who has not obſery'd a Setting-Dog ; and the Effect of 
its Eye on the Partridge? The poor Bird, when once its 
Eyes meet thoſe of the Dog, ſtands as if confounded, re- 
gardleſs of itſelf, and eaſily lets the Net be drawn over it. 
We remember to have read of Squirrels ſtupefy d and over- 
come by a Dog's ſtaring hard at m, and thus made to drop 
out of their Trees into his Mouth. 
That Man is not ſecure from the like AﬀeQions, is matter 
of eaſy Obſervation. Few People but have again and again 


felt the Effects of an angry, « fierce, a commanding, a a 


diſdainful, a laſcivious, an intreating Eye, G. heſe 
Effects, no doubt, are owing to the different Ejaculations 
from the Eye; and are a degree of Witchcraft. 

WITE, Wira, or Wyrz, in antient Cuſtoms, a Pu- 
niſhment, Forfeiture, Penalty, Fine or Mult, antiently 
of XXX Shillings. See WrTE. | 

Hence Wite, or Wittree, one of the Terms of Privilege 
2 our Portſmen; fignifying a Freedom or Immunity 
rom Fines or Amerciaments : Or, as tis vulgarly con- 
ceiv'd, from being liable to be begg'd for Fools for lack of 


Wit. 
Mita Plena, fignify'd a Forfeiture of fifty Shilling 


Si Pundbreche fiat in Curia Regis Plena Wita ſit 3 alibi 


quinque Marce. 
Secundum Witam jurgre, was to purge one's ſelf by the 


Oaths of ſo many Witneſſes, as the Nature of the Crime, 
and the Puniſhment, or Wite, did require. See PuROA- 


TION. 
w—Firat ſecundum Witam quod nec fuerat furti con- 


ſcius nec coadjutor in eo. Leg. Inæ. 


Hence Bloodwita, Fintwita, Legerwita, Ferdwita, 


Child:ita, Wardwita, Heingwita, &c. See BLooDWLTA, 
FinTwiTA, Ec. 

WITHERNAM Where Goods are taken by colour 
of Diſtreſs, and driven to an Hold, or out of the County; 
ſo that the Sheriff cannot upon the Replevin make delive- 
rance thereof to the Party diſtrain'd: In this Caſe the Vrit 
of Withernam, or de vetito namio, is directed to the Sheriff, 
for the taking as many of the Party's Beaſts as he did thus 
unlawfully diſtrain; or as much Goods of his, till he has 
made deliverance of the firſt Diſtreſs. See DisTatss, R- 
PLEVY, Qc. 

The Word is compounded of the Saxon Wither, contre, 
2 and Nam, captio, taking; 4. 4. Repriſals. See 

AM. 

WITHERS of an Horſe, the Juncture of the Shoulder- 
Bones at the bottom of the Neck and Main, toward the up- 
per part of the Shoulder. See Hogss. 

ITNESS, Teſtis, a Perſon who certifies, or aſſerts the 
Truth of any Fact. See EvibEN cz. 

Two Eye-Witneſſes, or de Viſu, not ſuſpected, are deem'd 
a concluſi ve Proof. See TESTI MON. 

Falſe Wirneſſes, Suborners of Witneſſes, &c. are puniſh'd 
with the Pillory in ſeveral other Countries, with Death. 

In a Synod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the Year 320, 
it was decreed, that there ſhould be 72 Witneſſes heard, to 


eneral Phznomena of Witchcraft——"Tis certain the Eye 


rovoked, irritated, Cc. It 


all the while, as if com- 
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condemn à Biſhop 3 which was call'd jt, +95, -- + 
of Witneſſes. Accordingly there Fey "eſtos Ron 
againſt Pope Marcellinus; who, ſays the Hill es h 
_ libra _— : "52, erm 
Antiently there were Synodal Witn 
in each Pariſh, choſe by he, Biſhop, : wt Tok 5 no 
refies, and other Crimes of the Pariſhioners : 5 
Oath thereof en the Relicks of the Saints, 
MEN. $50 
Among the Romans it was a Cuſtom to 
Ears of 4 creme at any tranſaction; that ey mip, 
remember it when they we Id ive ; migbt 
wa | y were call'd to give in thei; Tell. 
WI NA-Gemote, among our Saæon Ancef be 
PE on . 
e Great Council of the „ how call' CET 
9 ENT. y 5 GAY Parlianey, 
AD, or Govvy, or Gavy, Guado, Guadum. . n, 
uſed by the D ive a blue Colour ; call'd 4% n 
ne 25 * yers, to give a blue wa call'd alſo Pale] 
It ariſes from a Seed, ſown annually in the Sprine: l: 
os forth a Plant call'd Glaſtum 3 mh Ae 
emble thoſe of Plantane They have uſually "tba 
* os Crops K wm Ne ak but only the 8 
or three are of any Value; whereof ig beg 
ber po 1 eir Order. 9G; Ms bel, 
When ves are ripe, they gather them ; i 
them lie ſome time, put them — the Wheel S 
gue them; after which they are laid eight or ten das; n 
iles or Heaps; and at laſt reduced into a kind of Bal 
which are laid in the Shade on Hurdles to dry. 7 
This done, they grind em to Powder; and when ground 
ſpread it on a Floor, and water it, which they call Couch, 
ing. 
Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till by torrifying it 
day, it become quite dry, which they aal Hutz 
week after which, it is in a condition to be uſed in dying, 
The antient Yritons uſed to dye their Bodies herewith ; 
and it was from this Plant that Glaſs took its Denomination. 
Sec GLass. 1 
A Noad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and is 


pull or } inch the 


the Baſe of ſo many ſorts of Colours, that the Dyers hare 


a Scale whereby they compoſe the divers Caſts or Degrees 
of Woad from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. See Drixc. 

WOLD, fignifics a plain Down, or open Champain- 
Ground, hilly, and void of Wood Hence the Names, Sv 
in the Wold, and Corfewold in Gloceſterſpire; whence alſo 
that part of Leiceſterſhire, which lies Northward beyond 
the Vreken, is call'd the Wold of Leiceſterſpire. 

WOLVES Teeth of an Horſe, are over-grown Grinders 
the Points of which being higher than the reſt, prick the 
Tongue and Gums in feeding, ſo as to hinder the Chewing 
of the Meat. 

They are ſeldom met with in young Horſes 3 but if the 
Teeth be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow up 
even to pierce the Roof of the Mouth. See TEE TR. 

WOMAN, Fx MINA, Mulier, the Female of Man. dee 
FEMALE and MAN, 

St. Auguſtine calls Nomen the Devout Sem: at leaſt thi 
is the common Opinion; tho? others rather think that in the 
Prayer uſually attributed to that Father, and ſtill rehearſed 
in the Romiſh Church to the holy Virgin, the Words inter- 
cede pro devoto Femineo ſex, are to be underſtood of Noten 
devoted or conſecrated to God in Religious Houſes, which 
had been ſufficiently expreſs'd by the Words, Or9 ro fe. 
$a, interveni pro Clero. See Sxx 3 ſeealſo REL1o1ons, 

Gs | 
Tis a popular Tradition among the Mahometans, which 
obtains to this day, that Vomen ſhall not enter Paradiſe, Sec 
PARADISE. = 

An Anonymous Author, about the Cloſe of the XVith 
Century, publiſhed a little Latin Diſſertation to prove thi: 
Women are not Men; that is, are not reaſonable Creatures: 
Diſſertatio perjucunda qua Anonymus probare nititur Nu. 
lieres Homines non efſe——He alſo endeavours to prove, what 
naturally follows from his Principle, viz. That II omen ſhall 
— be ſayed z that there is no future Life or Happine!s fat 
them. 

His Proofs are all taken from Scripture, or founded 0" 
Scripture——Tho", after all, his Aim is not ſo much to 
degrade Women to the condition of Brutes; as to ſhev the 
Ridicule and Weakneſs of that Principle or Metho abs 
Anabaptiſts and ſome others, who, in Points of Controven 
admit of no Proofs or Conſiderations but what are tale 
from Scripture alone. This appears from the Concluſion o 
the Work. Probavi, opinor, Invittiſſimis SS. Literar wy 
Teſtimoniis, Mulierem on efſe hominem, nec ea ſatoart: 
Duod fi non effeci, oſtendi tamen univerſo Mundo 
hnijus temporis Heretici, & preſertim Anabaptiſc, 0f” | 
ſoleant explicare Scripturam, & qua utantur Mei hogo 

ſtabilienaa ſua execranda Dogmata. Jet 


Yet, Simon Gediceus, a Lutheran Divine, wrote a ſerious 


jon of this Piece, in 15955 wherein he reſtores the 
— 1 Expectation of Heaven on their good Con- 


al The antient Aſarcionites allow d their Nomen to baptize; 
as we are aſſured by St. Epiphanius, Her. 42. c. 4. — The 
Montaniſts admitted ¶ omen to the Prieſthood, and even the 
Epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. c. 2. The modern Qua- 
kers alſo permit their Vomen to preach and propheſy on an 
equal footing with the Men, See Marcionits, Mons 
TANIST, and QUAKER. : 

Tis a Point much controverted, how far, Learning and 
Study become the Sex.—Eraſmus handles the Queſtion at 
large in one of his Letters to Brdens : Lud. Vives in his In- 
ftitutio Fuminæ Chriſtiane has a Chapter expreſs on the 
ſame Subject. Madam Schurman, a learned German Lady, 
has gone beyond 'em both, in 9 Treatiſe on this Problem; 
Num Fuminæ Chriſtiane conveniat ſtudium Literarum ? 


Several of the Vomen remarkable for Learning have been 
e Reaſon, 


alſo diflinguiſh'd for their want of Conduct: 
no doubt, lay in this, that their firſt Studies lying in Books 
of Gallantry and Intrigue, the Imagination was early turn'd 
that way, and the Memory fill'd with a ſort of Ideas, which a 
favourable Diſpoſition and Age adopted too eafily, and im- 
proved too faſt— Tis not that Study in itſelf, has any natural 
tendency to produce ſuch Effects; rather the contrary: The 
cloſe «bAraded Reſearches of Metaphyſics, Logics, Mathe- 
matics, Phyſics, Criticiſm, Gc. no doubt, would be one of 
the ſureſt Means to ſecure, and eſtabliſh the Virtue of Con- 
tinency in a Woman. DD | 

A Woman in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with all 
her Moveables, is wholly in poteſtate viri, at the Will and 
Diſpoſal of her Husband. See FzmME. 

There are divers confiderable things relating to Women, 
in the Laws of England ; which ſee under the Article 
WIFE. | 
WONDER; ſee MIRAcLk. | 

The Seven Wonders of the World, as they are popularly 
call'd, were, the Fgyprian Pyramids; the Matiſoleum e- 
rected by Artemiſa 3 the Temple of Diana at Epheſus; 
the Walls and hanging Gardens of the City of Babylon ; 
the Coloſſus or Brazen Image of the Sun at Rhodes; the 
Statue of Jupiter Olympius; and the Pharos or Watch- 
Tower of Prolemy Philadelphus. See PrRAurp, Mav- 
$0LEUM, CoLossus, PnAROs, c. 

WOUD, Zignum, a ſolid Subitance, whereof the Trunks 
and Branches ot Trees are form'd ; and deriving its Growth 
from certain Juices in the Earth. See Txunx,Brancn, c. 

The Mood is all that part, in a Tree, included between the 
Bark and the Pitb. See TREE and Bans. 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has diſcover'd, by 
means of the Microſcope, that what we call Wood in a 
Vegetable, notwithſtanding all its Solidity, is only an aſſem- 
blage of infinite minute Canals, or hollow Fibres, ſome 
of which riſe from the Root upwards, and are diſpoſed in 
form of a Circle; and the others, which he calls Iaſertions, 
tend horizontally from the Surface to the Centre; ſo that 
they croſs each other, and are interwove like the Threads 
of a Weaver's Web. See VEGETATION, SAP, Sc. 

Moods are diſtinguiſh'd into divers Kinds ; with regard to 
their Natures, Properties, Virtues, and Uſes. 

Of Woop, confiver'd according to its Qualities, whether 
Uſeful, Curious, Medicinal, Ec. the Principal is that call'd 
Timber, uſed in building Houſes, laying Floors, Roofs, 
Machines, Oc. See T1MBER. 


Woops valued on account of their Curioſity, are Cedar, 


Ebony, Box, Calembouc, &c. which, by reaſon of their ex- 
traordinary Hardneſs, agreeable Smell, or beautiful Poliſh, 
2 made into Tables, Combs, Beads, Oc. See Enonr, 
Ec. | 0 

The Medicinal Woops are Guaiac, which the Spaniards 
eall Ligno Sancto; Aloes or Agillochum, Safſafraſs, Ne. 


1 thriticum, Santal, Sarſaparilla, Aſpalathum, Eagle Wood 


or Pao d' Aquilla, &c. See ALOES, SASSA FRAS, So. 

Woops uſed in Dying, are the Tadian Mood, Braſil, Cam. 
peche, &c. See BRASIL, Ec. 

Cord Woop is Mood for the Fire, generally made of the 
Branches or Loppings of Trees, piled up in Order. 

This is limited to be below ſeventeen Inches, and above 
fix Inches thick, and at leaſt three Foot and a half long. 
See Corn. | | 

Foffil, or Subterraneos Woor —— There are divers 
Places where Wood is found under ground: Whether over- 
turn'd, and buried there from the time of the Deluge, as 
many ſuppoſe ;z or whether form' d and produced there, as 
Jet is known to be. See Foss1r, Jer, Oc. 

Not long ago, there were found in England, at above a 
hundred Foot depth, ſeveral huge Oaks with all their Bran 
ches on, and which, by their ſubterraneous Situation, had con- 
tated a black Colour, nothing inferior to Jet, = d with a 
Hardneſs which far ſurpaſs'd that of any living Oak. Tis 
hard to conceive how ſuch Trees ſhould come there, unleſs 
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by a general Subverſion of the whole terreſtrial Globe at 


the Flood. See DxLUo k. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a huge Oak dug out of a Salt. Mine 
in Tranſilvania, ſo hard as not eaſily to be wrought on by 
Iron-Tools ; yet being expoſed to the Air out of the Mine, 
became ſo rotten, that in four days it crcumbled between 
the Fingers. Diſert. de Admir. Hung. And Mr. Derham 
obſerves the ſame of the Trees lately turn'd up by the 
1 at Dagenham, &. Philoſ. Tranſ. No $35. See 
88. g 
WOOD, Sylva, in Geography, a Multitude of Trees, 
extended over a large continued Track of Land, and propa- 
gated without Culture. See Fokksr. 
he generality of Moods only conſiſt of Trees of one Kind. 
At Cape Verd in Africa are Meods of Orange and Lemon 
Trees; in Ceyloz are Woods of Cinnamon Trees; in the 
Molucca Iſlands Hoods of Caroway Trees; in the Iſlands of 
Nero, Lontour, Loſgain, &c. Woods of Nutmeg Trees; in 
Breſil, Woods of Brafil Trees, &c. in Numidia, iu odd of 
Date Trees 3 in Madagaſcar, Woods of Tamarind Trees, 8c. 
WOOD and WOOD, in the Sea-Language, is when two 
Pieces of Timber are ſo let into each other, that the Wood 
of the one joins cloſe to the other. 4 
WOOD. GELD, Woop oT DVU, in our antient Cuſtoms, 
the gathering or cutting of Wood within the Foreſ.— 07 
it may denote the Money paid for the ſame, to the Foreſters. 


Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſignify an Immunity from this 


Payment by the King's Grant. 
Crompton ſays expreſly, it ſignifies to be free from th 
po of Money, for taking of Wood in a Foreſt. See 

ELD, 

Woop- Hay, an antient Cuſtom at Exeter; whereby a 
Log out of every Seam of Wood brought over Ex Bridge, 
is taken towards the Reparation of that Bridge. Autiꝗ. of 
Exeter. 

Woop . Corn, is a certain Quantity of Oats, or other Grain, 
antiently given by cuſtomary Tenants to their Lord, fot 
the liberty to pick up dead or broken Wood. DE 

Woop. Lands, are Places where there are many Woods 
the Word is alſo more generally taken to ſignify incloſed 
Countries, 

Woop-Mote, the antient Name of that For:&-Court, now 
call'd the Court of Attachment. Sce ATTAcumant and 
FOREST. | | 

Woop-Pleca-Conrt, is a Court held twice a Year in the 
Foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all Matters re- 
lating to Wood, and the feeding of Cattel there. Per- 
= it was originally the ſame with Vood- Mote-Court. 

OOD WARD, an Officer of the Foreſt, whoſe Function 
it is to obſerve any Offences either in Vert, or Veniſon, com- 
mitted within his Charge; and to preſent the ſame 3 and in 
caſe any Deer are found kill'd or 3 to inform the Ver- 
derer thereof, and preſent 'em at the next Court of the 
Foreſt. Sce FoREsT. . 

Woodwards may not walk with Bows and Shafts, but with 
Foreſt- Bills. Arcum & Calamos geſtare in Foreſta non licet, 
ſed (ut reſcripti utar Verbo) Hachetum tantummodo. Term. 
Hil. An. 13 Ed. 3. | | | 

WOOF, among ManufaQurers, the Threads which the 
Weavers ſhoot a-croſs, with an Inſtrument call'd the HHuttle, 
between the Threads of the Warp; to form the Web. See 
Ware, WEB, WEAviNc, Oc. 

The Woof is of different Matter, according to the Piece to 
be wrought ln Taffaty both Woof and Warp are Silk. 
See TTAFFATY., | 

In Mohairs the Woof is uſually Wool, and the Warp Silk 
——]n Sattins the Warp is frequently Flax, and the Woof 
Silk. See CLoTH, SERGE, SATIN, VELVET, £9c. 

WOOL, the Hair, or Covering of Sheep; which, waſh'd, 
ſhorn, dreſs'd, comb'd, ſpun, wove, Sc. makes divers 
kinds of Stuffs, Cloths, Ec. for Apparel, Furniture, Qc. 
See HAIR and MANUFACTURE. 

While the Wool remains in the State it was firſt ſhorn off 
the Sheep's Back, and not ſorted into its different Kinds, it is 
call'd Fleece. See FLEECE. | 

Each Fleece confiits of Wool of divers Qualities and De- 

rees of Fineneſs, which the Dealers therein take care to 
eparate. : | 

The French and Engliſb uſually ſeparate each Fleece 
into three Sorts ; viz. 1. Morher-Wool, which is that of the 
Back and Neck. 2. The Woot of the Tails and Legs. z. 
That of the Breaſt and under the * 

The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three Sorts, 
which they call Prime, Second, and Third; and for the 
greater Eaſe, denote each Bale or Pack with a Capital Let- 
ter denoting the Sort If the Triage or Separation be 
well made, in fifteen Bales there will be twelve mark'd R, 
that is, Refine or Prime; two mark'd F, for Fine or Se- 
cond; and one 8, for Thirds. 

The Mools moſt eſteem'd are the Exgliſh, chiefly thoſe about 
Leominſter, Cot ſevold, and the Ile of Wight ; the Sfaniſh,prin- 
ci; ally thoſe about Sg.; and the French about Berry: 

Ddded which 
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hich laſt are ſaid to have this peculiar Property, that they 
will knot or bind with any other ſort ; whereas the teſt will 
only knot with their own kind. ; 

Among the Antients, the Wools of Attica, Megara, Lao- 
dicea, Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, Parma, 
and Alti no were the moſt valued. Columella ſets the two 
laſt even above that of Tarentum, Lib. vii. c. 2. And 
Varro aſſures us, the People there uſed to clothe their Sheep 


with Skins, to ſecure the Vool from being damaged. De Re 


Ruſt. L. II. c. 2. | | 

Tavernier affirms, that the Mools in Aſia are incomparably 
finer than thoſe of Europe; and there is no doubt but that 
j col was the Golden Fleece ſought at Colchos, See Gol DEN 
FLEECE. : | | 

The Art of Preparing and Working Fool is attributed by 
the Antients to Minerva; who accordingly is made the Ge- 
nius and Protectreſs thereof. See WOOLLEN. 

Engliſo WooL The Mools of England have always 
been in the higheſt repute 3 and that more abroad than at 
home.——Some. we have, which manufactured by our own 


C'o.hiers, Chamberlain obſerves, does both for ſoftneſs and 


fineneſs, vie with the choiceſt Silks. Spaniſh Wools, we 
know, bear a great Price among us; but tis certain much 
the greateſt part of that, which, when manufaQufed, our 
Clothiers, Cc. call SHaniſo Cloth, grows in England. Add, 
that the French can make no good Cloth of their own 


" Jo0l, without at leaſt one third of Engl; Wool mix'd with 
'Tis allow'd, the goodneſs ot the Spanfa Wools is 


It. 
owing to a ſew Engliſh Sheep ſent over into Spain as a Pre- 


ſent by Henry II. ot England ; or, as others will have it, 


tho' we think miſtakenly, by Edward IV. in 1465. 

The fineneſs and plenty of our Vools is owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort Graſs in many of our 'Paſtures 
and Downs; tho' the advantage of our Sheeps feeding on 
this Graſs all the Year, without being obliged to be ſhut up 
in Folds during the Winter, or to ſecure em from Wolves 
at other times ; contributes not a little thereto. 


The Scotch and Iriſh. Wools are commonly ſold abroad for 


Engliſh 3 and upon the ſame footing, But Foreigners, 
sk1:1'd in thoſe Matters, find they come far ſhort of it in 
fineneſs, tho' at ſome Markets the Jriſs is even ſaid to be 
prefer'd to the Engliſh. | 

The yearly Produce of Wool in England is calculated by 
Dr. Davenant and Mr. King at two Millions Sterling. See 
WooLLEN Manufattory. | 

Antiently, the principal Commerce of the Nation con- 
ſiſted in Vool unmanufaQtured 3 which Foreigners, eſpecially 
the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of us. Inſomuch 
that the Cuſtams of Engliſh M col exported in Edward the 
Third's Reign, amounted, at 50s. a Pack, to 250000 l. per 
Aunum. An immenſe Sum in thoſe days. See Com- 
MERCE. | | 

This exceſſive Cuſtom on the Export of unmanufactured 
N ool, ſet our People to the making it into Cloth them- 
ſelves In which they ſucceeded ſo well, that towards 
the Cloſe of the ſixteenth Century, under the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Exportation of any Wool at all was 
a>lolutely prohibited, and this upon pain of having the 
right Hand ſtruck off. See ConTRaBanD. 

From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of 
its Wool; to prompt their Vigilance, the Lords in Parliament 
are ſeated on Wool-Packs—— Accordingly, ſcarce a Parlia- 
ment but has renew'd and reinforced the Prohibition; par- 
ticularly, about the middle of the ſeventeenth Century, the 
exporting of Wool was made a Capital Crime. 

But all theſe Precautions are ineffectual; the Frgliſh 
themſelves, particularly about the Coaſts of Suſſex, making 
uſe of the long Winter-Nights to waft over their Fools to 
France: being ſure of carrying them to a good Market, they 
deſpiſe the Penalty, wich an Intrepidity, that the reſt of 
Europe areamaz'd at. See OwI ERS. 

M. Colbert, a Name the French Manufactures and Com- 
merce are infinitely indebted to, had entertain'd a Deſign of 
procuring ſome of our Engliſ Sheep, and propagating them 


in France; hoping, that by chuſing them, in the Provinces 


of that Kingdom, ſuch Paſtures, and ſuch a Sky as they 
had in their own Iſland, they might there be perpetuated ; 
and France be no longer obliged precariouſly to depend on 
the clandeſtine Supplies of Wool from the Fngliſp 7 ans 
But the Count 4% Cominges, then Embaſſador of Francs at 
the Engliſh Ceurt, laid the Impoſſibility of having ſuch an 
Export of Less = the 3 equal Impoſſi bility of 
keeping and making them multiply there, ſo ſtronęl 
pp For he abandon'd the Defien, : * 
Woot is reckon'd by the Sack, containing two Weighs; 
the Weizh fix Tod and a half; the Zod two Stone; the Stone 


two Cloves 5 and the Clove ſeven Pounds. Twelve Sacks 


make a Laſt, or 4368 Pounds, See LAST, c. 
A Sack of Wool, or 364 Pounds, is ſufficient for four Stan- 
dard Cloths, to render them true Breadth, i. e. fix Quarters 


and a half; true Weight, 2, e. ſixty Pounds; and true Length, 
i. e. twenty-four Yards. | | 


For the divers Preparations 0 | 
CoMBING, SPINNING, Fru, Cans, 
we A CLornh, So. | Alko, Fur. 

ot. Drivers, are thoſe who buy 77; 
Maſters in the Country, and carry ae Sheep. 
wor mg or 8 to ſell it again ack to the 

00L-97aple, is a City or Tow 
ſold. - See STAPLE. i n Where Nl uſed to be 
WooL-Wingers, are Perſons employ'd in 


ces of Fool into Bundles, to be pack d an 48 up Flee. 


by Weight 


—— ['heſe are {worn to do it trul y between the Ow 


the Merchant. 
WOOLLEN Mannfafory, includes t 


Commodities into which #ocl is wrought 


ner and 


he ſeveral ſorts of 


long and ſhort Kerſeys, Bays, Serges, Fanny Prod Ch by, 


Says, Stuffs, Frize, Penniſtons, Stockings, Cape, Nane 


| — Each whereof ſee under its reſpective $80 KBs, Ce, 


CE \ 
SeRGE, FLANNEL, Ec. le, CLory, 


'T'he Woollen Manufatture, which now | 8 
pal Article both in our foreign and r * 
* that 1 the Cargoes of our Veſſels, oy ng 

oys our People, Sc. may be ſaid to h bes 
the ſent Century. ; dle had its Riſe i 

Till that time, our Wool was all ſold in- 
ſuch of our Neighbours as came to fetch pd: 13 0 
Cuſtomers, however, the principal were the Femin 1 wr 
Brabanters, and particularly the Merchants of Ges = 
Louvain, who took off vaſt Quantities to ſupply two 1 
nufactories that had flouriſh'd in thoſe two Cities from th 
tenth Century, and had turniſh'd the greateſt part of E. 
rope, and even England itſelf with all forts of JYoollen Cloth ; 
Sc. But the Richneſs of the ManuſaQtories of Gan- ind 
the incredible Number of Hands employ'd therein, havir 
ſpirited up the Inhabitants to revolt,divers times, again! their 
Sovereigns, on account of certain Taxes which they reſuſcd 
to pay; the Seditious were at length puniſh'd and d:[perſed 
oo got of em took refuge in Ho. land, and the refs in 

Theſe laſt, together with their Art of Manufacturing 
Cloths, carry'd with 'em their Spirit of Sedition — And u 
was not long e'er ſeveral of em, to avoid the Puaiſhmene 
they had deſerved for killing ſome of the Magiſtrates re- 
moved into England; where they inſtructed our Pcople 
how to work their own Vols. 5 | | 

This Eſtabliſhment is refer'd to the Year 1420; from 
which time no Endeavours have been ſpar'd to keep our 
Mools to ourſelves. See Woor. 

The Prefident Thuanus makes this Epocha an hundred 
Years later; and attributes the Eſtabliſhment of the Moollen 
Manufattures in England to Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Troubles about Religion which the Severity of the Duke of 
Alva and the Spaniſh Inquiſition had occaſion'd, and kept 
up fo long in the Lose Countries ——Bur what that noble 
Author ſays, is rather to be underſtood of their Perfection, 
than their firſt Eftabliſhment ; and of the ſeveral great 
Manufactures then ſet up at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, 
Hampton, &c. For in the Englifh and Flemiſh Hiltorians 
we find mention of the Manutactuces of London long before 
ary _ of the ſeventeen Provinces had attempted to throw 
off the Spaniſh Yoak. | 

As this ManufaQuie now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. 
King compute the Produce thereof to be eight Millions fer 
Annum; three fourths whereof are conſumed at home, and 
the reit exported. Sce REVENUE, PoLiTICAL Aritl- 
metic, &c. 

So jealous are we now become of our I oollens, that be: 
fides the Precautions taken to uſe all our own Moos our. 
ſelves z we have added that of ſelling *em ourſeires, and 
of carrying em to the Places where they are required 
not admitting Strangers to come and buy any in England. 
See NAvIOGATTON, 

And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous Magazines 
in Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our JWoollens 
are repofited to be vended by Factors or Com miſſioners. 
The Magazine in Holland has changed place divers times 
and it has been ſucceſſively at Middlebourg, Delft, Rott“ 
dam, and Dort where it now remains; and where all ths 
Germans come to furniſh themſelves That for ths 
pt is at Szyr74 3 and that for the North at Arch 
angel. 

A Pack, or 240 Pounds Weight of ſhort 3/00, tis com- 

uted, employs fixty-three Perſons a Week, to manufacture 
it into Cloth; viz. three Men to Sort, Dry, Mi v, and mate 
it ready for the Stock- Carder; five to Scribble, or Stock. 
Card it; thirty-five Women and Girls to Card and Spin it; 
eight Men to Veave it; four Men and Boys to Spoole it, a. 
reed Quills; eight Men and Boys to Scower, Burl, Ji 
or Full it, Row, Shear, Pack, and Preſs it. 80 

A Pack of large long combing 1/001 made into Sture 
Serges, Sagathies, Ec. for the Spaniſp Trade, will emploj f 
one Week 202 Perſons; whoſe Wapes amount to 43 1%” 

| X er 19h 
Thus, 7 Combers 31. 10s. Dyers 51. 150 Spin p 


40 Throwers and Doublers 51. 25 Weavers and Atten- 
. 

1 of Wool made into Stockings will employ for one 

Week 184 Perſons, who will earn 56 J. Thus, 10 

Combers 5 l. 5. the Dyer 1 1. 6 5. 102 Spinners 15 l. 125. 

Doublers and ers 4 l. 10S. 6o Stocking Weavers 


J. — : 

"WORD, Vox, Vocabulum, in Language, is an articulate 

Sound deſigned to repreſent ſome Idea. See Sound, Vol cx, 
A, Cc. 

oo writing, a Word is an aſſemblage of ſeveral Letters, 

forming one or more Syllables, and fignifying ſome thing. 
LETTER and SYLLABLE. 

The Port-Roygaliſts define Fords to be diſtinR articulate 
Sounds agreed on by Mankind to convey their Thoughts 
and Sentiments by. See LANGUAGE. 

Grammarians divide Words into eight Claſſes, call'd 
Parts of Speech 3 which are the Noun, Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, Adverb, Conjunfion, Prepoſition, and Inter- 
jection; to one or other of which all the Words and Terms 
in all Languages, which have or may be invented to expreſs 
our Ideas, are reducible. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle, Noun, PRonouN, VERB, Ec. 

Mords, again, are divided into Primitives and Deriva- 
tives, Simple and Compound, Snonymous and Equivocal. 
See PRIMITIVE, DERIVATIVE, Oc. 

With regard to their Syllables, Words are further divided 
into Monoſyllables, and Polyſyllables. See MonosviLAsLs, 


Co ; 
The Grammatical Figures of Words, 7. * Verborum, 
which occaſion changes in the Form, &9c. of Words, are Syn- 
cope, Apocope, Apoſtrophe, Diereſis, Aphereſis, Prothe- 
ſis, Epentheſis, Paragoge, Metatheſis, c. See each in its 
proper Place, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, Ec. fee allo TROPE 
and F1GURE. 

The Uſe of Words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſen- 
fible Signs of our Ideas; and the Ideas they itand for in the 
Mind of the Perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper Significa- 
tions. 

Simple and Primitive Words have no natural Connexion 
with the things they fignify 5 whence there is no rationale to 
be given of them: It is by a mere arbitrary Inſtitution and 
Agreement of Men that they come to fignify any thing. 
Certain Words have no natural Propriety or Aptitude to ex- 
preſs certain dee e than others; were that the caſe, 
there could have been but one Language. See PRIMITIVE. 

But in Derivative and Compound Words the Caſe is ſome- 
what different. In the forming of theſe, we ſee, a regard is 
had to Agreement, Relation, and Analogy : Thus, moſt Mords 
that have the ſame ending, have one common and general 
way of denoting or ſignifying things; and thoſe compounded 
wirn the ſame Prepoſitions, have a ſimilar Manner of ex- 
 prefling and fignifying fimilar Ideas in all the learned Lan- 

guages where they occur. 

For the Perfection of Language, tis not enough, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, that Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas; unleſs 
theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral par- 
ticular things; for the multiplication of J/ords would have 
perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing needed a 
diſtinct Name to be ſignified by. 

To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had a farther 
Improvement in the uſe of general Terms whereby one 
Mo d was made to mark a Multitude of particular Exiſten- 
ces; which advantageous Uſe of Sounds was obtained only 
by the difference of the Ideas they were made ſigns of; 
Thoſe Names becoming general, which are made to ſtand 
for general Ideas; and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are uſed for are particular. See GENERAL 
Terms. Re he 

It is obſervable, that the Words which ſtand for Actions 
and Notions quite removed from Senſe, are borrow'd from 
ſenfible Ideas; as, to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprebend, 
Underſtand, Adhere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſtur- 
bance, Tranquillity, Sc. which are all taken from the Ope- 
rations of things ſenſible, and apply'd to Modes of Think- 
ing——Sptrit, in its primary Signification, is no more than 
Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger. By which we may gueſs 
what kind of Notions they were, and whence derived, 
which filled the Minds of the firſt beginners of Languages, 
and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares, 
ſuggeſted to Men the Originals of all their Knowledge : 
whilſt, to give Names that might make known to others 
any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, 
that came not under their Senſes, they were forced to bor- 
row Words from the ordinary and known Ideas of Sen- 
ſation. See SEMSATION, PERCEPTION, Qc. 

The Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, are 
chiefly three: Firſt, to make our Thoughts or Ideas known 
one to another This we fail in, r. When we uſe Names 
without clear and diſtin& Ideas in our Minds. 2. When we 
apply received Names to Ideas, to which the common uſe 
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of that Language doth not apply them. 3. When we apply 
them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and anon 
for another Idea. 

Secondly, To make known our Thoughts with as much 
eaſe, and quickneſs as is poſſible——— This, Men fail in, 
when they have complex Ideas, without having diſtin& 
Names for them; which may happen either through the 
defect of a Language, which has none; or the fault of 
that Man, who has not yet learned them. 

Thirdly, To convey the Knowledge of Thing This 
cannot be done, but when our Ideas agree to the reality of 
things. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants meaning 
in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that bath 
Tap many without Names fe them, wants diſpatch in 
his Expreſſion, He that uſeth his Words looſely and un- 
ſteadily, will either not be minded, or not underſtood. He 
that applies his Names to Ideas, different from their com- 
mon uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gib- 
beriſh 3 and he that hath Ideas of Subſlances, diſagreeing 
with the real Exiſtence of things, ſo far wants the Materials 
of true Knowledge. See KNowLEDGE. 

Won p, or Watch Won p, in an Army, or Garriſon, is 
ſome peculiar ord, or Sentence, by which the Soldiers 
know, and diſtinguiſh one another in the Night, Cc. and 
by which Spies, and deſigning Perſons are diſcovered. 

It is uſed alſo to prevent Surprizes. The 4! 074 is 
given out in an Army every Night by the General, to the 
Lieutenant, or Major-General of the Day, who gives it to 
the Majors of the Brigades, and they to the Adjutants; 
who give it firſt to the Ficld-Officers, and afterwards to a 
Serjeant of each Company, who carry it to the Subalterns. 

In Garriſons it is given after the Gate is ſhut, to the Town- 
Major, who gives it to the Adjutants, and they to the Ser- 
jeants. See Roux ps. ä 
Won, in Heraldry, Ec. See Morro. | 

WORK-Horſe, a Place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle People are ſet to work, and maintaiu'd with Clothing, 
Diet, Oc. | 

Such is Brigdewell, and ſeveral other Places about the 
City and Suburbs; particularly that in Biſhopſeate-ſtreet for 
employing the poor Children of che City and Liberties, 
who have no Settlement ; and that for the Pariſh of St. 
Margaret's Weſtminſter, call'd the Grey. Coat Hoſpital. Seo 

BrIDEWELL and HosP1TAL. 

At Amſterdam they have a famous Work-Honſe, or Houſe 
of Correction, call'd the Raſphuyſe, which, by a Privilege 
granted in 1602, has alone tae Right of Shaving and Cut- 
ting - Dyers Woods, as Braſil, Santal, Campeche, Saſſa- 
fras, £5c. 

Each Perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the Houſe, is obli- 
ged to furniſh 250 Pounds of raſp'd Wood Fer Day; and the 
weaker, a certain Quantity of Chips. Sce Rasenvyss. 

WORKS, Opera, in Fortification, the ſeveral Lines, 
Trenches, Ditches, Cc. made round a Place, an Army,&c. 
to fortify and defend it. See Ling, TaENdAH, Ge. 

The principal 7orks in a Fortreſs or fortify'd Place, ſee 
under the Articles Fogriry'd Place, Fork TIFICA TION, 


Oc. | 
Crown-Wor x, Crow n-7ork. 
Horn. Won x, C ge HoRN -N ork. 
Out- Wok R, ee Ovur- Fork. 
Held Wok k, FIELD-Hork. 


WORLD, Mundus, the Aſſemblage of Parts which com- 


poſe the Univerſe 3 call'd by the Greeks 73 my, and by the 
Latins, Univerſum. See UNIVERSE. | 

The Duration of the World is a thing has been greatly 
diſputed Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 
eternal; and to have flow'd from God, as Rays flow from 
the Sun. Ariſtotle was much of the ſame mind: he aſſerts, 
that. the World was rot generated, ſo as to begin to be a 
World, which before was none: and, in effect, his whole 
eighth Book of Phyſ. and firſt Book Je Cœlo, is ſpent in 
proving the Eternity of the Vorld. See ETERNITY, 

He lays down a pre-exifting and eternal Matter as a Prin- 
ciple 3 and thence argues the Norld eternal. His Argu- 
ment amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal Agent, 
baving an eternal paſſive Subject, ſhould continue long 
without Action. See Ax ITISTOTELIAN. 

His Opinion was generally follow'd ; as ſeeming to be the 
fitteſt to end the Diſpute among ſo many Sects about the firſt 
Cauſe. See Cavss. | 

Epicurus, however, tho' he makes Matter eternal; yet 
ſhews the World to be but a new thing form'd, out of a 
fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. See Zucretius, lib. V. See 
MArrzR, ATOM, Cc. See alſo EYICVUREAN, Qs. 

Some of the modern Philoſophers refute the imaginary 
Eternity of the Vorld, by this Argument: That, if it be ab 
Eterno, there muſt have been a generation of Individuals in 
2 concinual Succeſſion from all Eternity; ſince no Cauſe can 
be aſſian'd why they ſhould not be generated, viz. one from 
another. Therefore, to conſider the Origin of Things, and 


the 


/ 
| 


W OR 


N the Series of Cauſes, we muſt go back in inſinitum, i. e. 


there muſt have been an infinite Number of Men and othet 
Individuals already generated; which ſubverts the very 
Notion of Number. And if the Cauſe which now generates 
have been produced by an infinite Series of Cauſes 3 How 
ſhall an infinire Series be finite, to giye room for new Ge- 
nerations? ' / | I 

Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new Method of finding the Age of the 
World, from the degree of Saltneſs of the Ocean. Seo 
SALTNEs8s, Oc. 2% 

"Tis another popular Topic of Controverſy, Whether tho 
World be finite, or infinite? See the Arguments on both 
des under the Article-Univenss. | 

'Tis likewiſe diſputed, Whether it were poſſible for ſeveral 
Morlds to exiſt Some hold the Affirmative, from an 
Opinion of the infinite Power of the Deity 3 it being a ſet- 
ting Bounds to Omnipotency, to ſay, that he created ſo 
many Bodies at firſt, that he could not create more. 

The Carteſians maintain the Negative upon theſe Prin- 
ciples: That it is a Contradiction to ſay, there are ſeveral 
Worlds exiſting at the ſame time; fince this implies ſeveral 
Univerſes of created Beings, the World being the 7d M.. 
That if there were ſeveral Worlds, they muſt either be at 
4 diſtance from one another, or contiguous 3 but neither 
can be ſaid : For were they contiguous, they would only 
conſtitute one; and were they diſtant, there muſt be ſome- 
thing between. But what can be between ? If it be ex- 
tended, it is corporeal ; and inſtead of ſeparating tho ſeve- 
ral #orlds, will connect ęm into one. | 

The Vorld is ſometimes divided into Upper, and Lower 
he Lower World, or Sublunary, is the Globe of our 
Earth. See EAARATR. 5 

The Upper World includes the Heavens, and heavenly 
Bodies. See Hxaven. . 

Syſtem of the Wox p; ſee SysTEM. 

Soul of the Wok D; ſee Antma Mundt. 

Map of the Won lp; ſee Map. | 

WORMS, in Medicine; ſee VERMISõꝰ. 

Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſoph, Tranſ. 
No 211. That the famed Sugar, or Remedy given by 
Pontæus, (a celebrated Chymical Empiric) for the Worms 
in Children, is fifteen Grains of Mercurius Dulcis with five 
Grains of Scammony, or two or three times as much Sugar, 
made up in Lozenges. He adde, that this Doſe, which 
in France purges grown Perſons, is ineffectual in England to 
Perſons of above fifteen Years old, and ought to be aug- 
mented. 

In the ſame Tranſat. Ne 113. we have Accounts of di- 
vers remarkable Operations whereby Worms were taken out 
of divers unſuſpected Parts of the Body; the Operators be- 
ing chiefly Women. Mrs. Mary Haſtings is there recorded 
as famous for the diſcovery of Worms bid in the Face, Gums, 
Tongue, Sc. which ſhe managed with ſuch Addreſs, that 
ſhe took them out of any part affected with a Gooſe-Quill. 
Mr. Dent relates, that he himſelf was cured of cer- 
tain odd Tumors on his Tongue by one of thoſe Worm 
Doctreſſes, Mrs. French; who, piercing the parts affected 
with a Lancet, drew out five or fix Worms at a time - 


In leſs than eight days, be aſſures us, ſhe took out of his 


Tongue above a hundred Worms, and thirty out of his Gums. 
See HYDATIDES. 

In Perſia, &c. there are very long, flender Worms, fix or 
ſeven Yards long, bred in the Legs and other Parts of Mens 
Bodies : When arriv'd at a certain Pitch, they put out their 
Heads, Necks, c. and withdraw them (if diſpleaſed or 
hurt) again, caufing intolerable Pains, Fevers, &c. See 
CR1NONES. | Bhs 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that all Deer have Worms under their 
Tongue: Sheep's Noſes often abound with them. 

Worm, in Chymiſtry, a long, winding Pewter-Pipe, 
which Diſtillers and Apothecaries place in a Tub of Water 
to cool and condenſe the Vapours in the Diſtillation of Spirits. 
See ALEMBIC, DISTILLATION, c. A 

Formerly, this Worm, or ſomething like it, was placed 
above the Head of the Still, with a Refrigeratory at the 
upper end of it, which is uſeful enough in the Diſtilling of 
Spirit of Wine. See RETRIGRRATORx. 

This the Chymiſts call a Serpentine, See SERPEN- 
INE. 

To Worm 4a Cable, in the Sea-Phraſe, fignifies to ſtreng- 
then it by winding a ſmall Rope all along between the 
Strands» See CABLEH, c. 

To Worm a Dag, is to take out a kind of Worm from under 
his Tongue; which, if let alone, would make him mad. 

WORM-SEED, a kind of Wor m-Porrder, call'd alſo 
Darbotine, Semen contra, Semen ſanctum, Semen ſantonicum, 
and Abrotonum, is a kind of Seed proper to deſtroy Worms 

enerated in a human Body, particularly in Children. 


Se Worms. 
This Seed is ſmall, of a browniſh Colour, an oblong Fi- 


gure, a bitter Taſte, and a ſtrong Smell, 
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The Place where it is. produced, js 

Frontiers of Aſuſcouy. It A tan = denn * the 
—Naturalitts are not agreed about the Pt, Pots, 
duces it, J. Bauhin has a large Diſſertation Wag b. pr 
jet———Some will have it the Species of Alu e Hab. 
Wormuoog call'd Santoni cum, or Marinum. Ab Ubum, & 
others will have it the Tanacetum, others the lun; 
. Monſ. Tournefort gives us the following Ac 
notable Drug, in the ſecond Volume of his Travel at of this 
Sementine or Worm-Powder, is not gather d like other ede 
— I Plant rows in the Meadows, and 4 d 
ripen; and the miſchief is, that as it grows near io l be let 
the Wind ſcatters a good part of it among the Graf, mutig, 
it ri ape 5 _ this it is makes it ſodear, 2028 aden 

As they dare not touch it with the Ha 

ag ſpoil the ſooner 3 when they would CN of ma. 
in the Ear, they have recourſe to this Erpedient— iet 
take two Hand-Baskets, and walking along the Me {hn 
ſweep the Baskets the one from right to left, the bee ben 


- left to right, as if thoy were mowing; by this means the 


wr is ow vg into the Baskets, 
lt muſt bs choſen new, greeniſh, of a ſharp, bi 
WORM" yet diſa . "nh bitte Hot 
| WOOD, a Medicinal Herb, amon 7 
&6. call'd Abſynihium. See ArsynTHI ag, Phyſicians, 
| WORSHIP of Ov 8 N ſce Vix un 
| 0 Cultus Lei, is what v 
1 dee RRLIO ION. Ve © uſually cl 
| This For ſbip conſiſts in paying a due Reſpect, Veneration 
and Homage to the Deity, under a certain es of 
Reward. ; he Gov. 8 PI o 

And this internal Reſpect, E9c. to be ſhewn and teſlifed 
by external Acts; as Prayers, Sacrifices, Thankſgivings, &; 
Sce PRAYER, SACRIFICE, Oc. os 

The Drreriſts, and ſome other myſtic Divines, ſet afide 
not only all uſe of external Vorſbip; but the Confiders- 
tion of Rewards and Puniſhments. See Quiz r15M, 

Yet, even the Heathens had a Notion, that God did not 
require us to ſerve him for nought : Dii quamobrem 
Colendi ſunt, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab 
illis nec ſperato bono. 

The School -Divines divide Vorſpip into divers Kinds, vis, 
Latria, that render'd to God; and Idolatria, that render'd 
to Idols or Images. To which the Romaniſts add, Dulia, 
that rendet d to Saints; and Hyperdulia, that to the V rgin. 
See IpolATRT, IM AOR, DuLIA, HyYPERDULIA, Cc. 

WORSTED, or WOOLSTED, in Matters of Com- 
merce and Manufacture, is a kind of Woollen-Thread. Se 
Wool. | | | 

Worſted is properly a Thread ſpun of Wool that has been 
combed ; and which in the Spinning is twiſted harder than 
ordinary. See ComBinG. ; | 

It is chiefly uſed either to be knit or wove into Stockings, 
Caps, Gloves, or the like. See $T0CKING, Cc. 

The name Worſted is ſuppoſed to be borrow'd from a 
Town thus call'd in Norfolk, noted for fine Spinning 
They who write it oo!ſted, do it on ſuppofition of the 
Word's being form'd from 7J/ool, the Matter of this 
T bread. | | 

WOULDING, a Sea-Term, for the winding of Ropes 
hard round about a Yard or Maſt of a Ship, after it has been 
ſtrengthned by ſome Piece of Timber nailed thereto, 

WOUND, Pulnus, in Medicine and Chirurgery, a recent 
Separation made in the ſoft or fleſhy Parts of the Body, from 
an external Cauſe, and particularly the Action of ſome - 
hard and ſharp Inſtrument. See SoLUTION. 

Or, it is a Solution of the Continuity of a fleſhy Part, made 
by ſome penetrating Body; while it yet remains freſh, 
bloody, and without Putrefaction: By which Circumiiances 
it is diſtinguiſh'd from an Ulcer, See ULCE R. „ 

A like Separation happening in a bony Part, 1s call'd 4 
Fracture. See Fxacrtuas. See allo FLEsn, Bou, 


c. | 
All Wounds proceed either from Puncture, Ineiſion, ot 
Contuſion, according to the Nature and Make ot the r 
ment they were caus d by. See Px c TRE, INCISION, n 
CoN r us ioN. be 
Mounds are uſually divided, with reſpe to their Caule, 
Circumſtances, Cure, c. into Simple and Compound — 5 
Simple Wounds are thoſe made by Puncture, [nciſion, 
Contuſion ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer Skin, without 1 
confiderable loſs of Subſtance, or hurting any rem® -— 
Veſſel ; and thoſe not complicated with any danger 
Symptoms. 4 
Compound Ulcers are thoſe made both by PunQure e 
Incifion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes allo 4 . 
Contuſion; thoſe attended with great loſs o on, 5 
hurt of ſome conſiderable Veſſel; and thoſe made * 
venom'd Inſtruments, or attended with violent l 4 
The Hiſtory of a Voumd is thus delivered bY vw rt? 
—Immediately upon the Solution, the 2001144 Parts che 


- 
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further and further from each other. The Blood gu ſhes 
out, at firſt, with ſome violence; but ſtops of itſelf: then 
a bloody Scab is form'd in the Cavity of the M ound, and a 
thin ruddy Humour oozes out; the Lips of the Wound 
begin to redden, beat, ake, ſwell, and turn back; and (in 
great Wounds) a Fever and Thirſtineſs ſucceed. On the 
third or fourth day, there is found a white, viſcid Pus; 
upon which, the heat, redneſs, tumor, c. abate, and 
the Cavity gradually fills up from the bottom upwards, 
and from the Circumference to the Centre with growing 
Fleſh. Laſtly, the Meund dries, and cicatriſes. 

But note, theſe Symptoms vary according to the Nature 
and Cauſe of the Wound——Thus, if it be by Inciſion, and 
a large Blood- Veſſel be cut, the Hæ morrha ge is more vio- 
jent; eſpecially if it be an Artery; in which caſe, florid 
Blood flies out impetuouſly and by ſtarts: If only a Vein 
be cur, the Flux is more moderate and equable, and the 
Blood of a darker Colour If the Wound be attended 
with Contuſion, the Hemorrhage is ſmall. 

In #ounds, where any large Artery is quite cut in two, 
the Flux uſually proves mortal. A leſſer Artery cut tranſ- 
verſely, flies back againſt the ſolid Parts, and will have its 
Mouths ſtop'd: If an Artery be not quite cut off, there 
ariſes a perpetual Flux; or if that be ſtop'd, an Aneuriſma. 
———-A Nerve being cut off, flies back, produces a Pain, 
and Obſtruction about the Wound ; and LES it, a Numb- 
neſs, and waſting Immobility : The caſe is much the ſame 
in 2w02n1ded Tendons and Membranes. Moumds of the 
temporal Muſcle are rarely cured; but generally bring on 
horrible Convulſions. 

The following Houmds are commonly reputed mortal; 
vis. thoſe of the Cerebellum, and of the Cerehrum, if they 
be deep enough to hurt the Aſedulla oblongata; deep Mounds 
in the ſpinal Marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof; 
thoſe of the Heart, Lungs, Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Pan- 
creas, Meſentery, Stomach, Inteſtines, &c. Thoſs of the 
Cava, Aorta, Carotides, pulmonary, and other large Veins 
and Arteries. 'I'hoſe of the Bronchia, T horax, Diaphragm ; 
large Wounds of the Oeſophagus, Trachea, and the Bladder, 
and all invenom'd Wounds. | 

In young Children and a ed Perſons, Wounds frequently 
prove mortal which ſeem'd but ſlight. Thoſe Wounds ge- 
nerally prove troubleſome which happen in an ill tate of 
Body, and eſpecially « low or hardy Diet, All Wounds 
are reputed more dangerous and difficult of Cure in Winter 
than Summer z in Auguſt than in 1 74 5 Holy 

The Cure of Wounds conſiſts in the Uniting of the divided 
Parts; which is the Work of Nature alone, and which the 
Chirurgeon can only contribute to by removing external Im- 
ediments, and applying Medicines familiar to the Part, 
call'd Vulneraries and Balſamicks. See VULNERARY, c. 

The firtt Step, then, to be taken in a fimple Wound, is to 
cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous Body that may 
chance to be lodged therein. Next, The Cavity to be gently 
wiped with Dofils dipt in warm red Wine. The Lips, 


and the Noumd to be covered with a Pledget dipt in Balm of 
Peru, or Oil of ſweet Almonds——The Pain thus eaſed; 
and the Symptoms re moved, the ound is to be ſuppurated,, 
deterged, incarned, and cicatrized after the manner of Tu- 
mors and Ulcers. See SurrUuRAT ION, DETHRGENT, Ix- 
CARNATIVE, CI cATRI SIX, SC c. 

If the NVound be dangerous, the 2 
the Body Cacochy mic, more powerful Means ar 
courſe to; as, firſt, Phlebotomy, then gentle Cathartics or 


is 
1 1 4 0 


ms violent, and 


with Cardiacs and Paragorics interpoſed,” .... 
In internal Wounds, Vulneraries and Alcalies do well, par- 
ticularly Album Græcum, River Lobſters, Merturials, Sc. 


without any other Means than applying a few Drops of Bal: 
ſam of Peri Sometimes, however, Digeſtives are 
required. | 


Gun ſhot Woumds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 5 


the violent Contuſion and Secretion of the Parts; which 
prevent their coming to Digeſtion for the Space of three or 
four days. 

In the Cure of large Woumnds, Bandages and Sutures are 
required, to fit and diſpoſe em for healing. See SUTURE 
and BANDAO. N 

WREATH, in Heraldry, a Roll of fine Linnen, or Silk, 
{like that of a 71 urkiſp Turbant) conſiſting of the Colours 
born in the Eſcutcheon 3 placed in an Atchievement be- 
tween the Helmet and the Crett, and immediately ſuppor- 
ting the Creſt. See Caxxsr, Oc. : : 

WRECK, or Sea-Warck, in Natural Hiſtory, 4 kind 
of Herb, growing in the Sea, upon Rocks, and which the 
Waves tearing of, caſt upon Shore. 

In ſome Places it is uſed to manure the Ground In 
Normandy and other Parts they burn it, and of the Aſhes 
make a kind of Soude or Salt-wort, which they uſe in the 
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now to be brought together by the Bandages or Sutures; 


eans are had re- 


Freſh Wounds are cured ordinarily in three oh for days, 


Virrification of the Matter, See GrAss. 

WRECK, or Ship-WRARCR, in Law, c. is when a Ship 
periſhes in the Sea, and no Maneſcapes alive out of it; 

The Civilians term it Ps he rea a Goods in the 
Ship, which are brought to Land by the Waves, belong to 
the Ning, or him to whom he aſſigns the Right thereof. 

If a Man, a Deg, or even a Cat efcape alive 3 the 


Party to whom the Goods belong coming within a Year and 


Ln and proving the Goods to be his, ſhall have them 
ain, 

In divers Charters and old Writings, it appears that /reck 
antiently not only comprehended Goods which came from a 
periſhing Ship, but whatever elſe the Sea caſt upon Land 
=o it were precious Stones, Fiſhes, Sca-weed, or the 

ike. 

Thus in the Stat. Prærog. Reg. c. 11. Rex habebis 
Wreckum Maris per totum regniim, Balenas & Stuigeones 
captas in Mart vel alibi infra Regnum, exceptts quibuſlibet 
Privelegiatis locis, Sc. 

This # reck in the grand Cuſtomary of Normandy, c. 17. 
is call'd Yarech, and latined Veriſcum; and in ſome. of our 
antient Charters, Mreche, N erec, Werenche, and Sep werp, 
q. d. tr and up werpen. 

WRESTLING, a kind of Combat, or Engagement be- 
tween two Perſons, unarm'd; Body to Body; to prove 
their Strength and Dexterity, and try which can throw his 
Opponent to the Ground. Sce ExkACISE, Game, c. 

Wreſtling, Paleſtra, is an Exerciſe of very. great Anti- 
quity and Fame- "Twas in uſe in the Heroic Age ; 
witneſs Hercules, who wreſtled with Autæus. See PA- 
LESTRA. f 

It continued a long time in the higheſt Repute; and had 
very conſiderable Rewards and Honours aſſign'd it at the 
Olympic Games "Twas the Cuſtom for the Aibl-te, 
to anoint their Bodies with Oil to give the leſs hold to 
their Antagoniſt, See ATrLETA, Ec. 

Ablancourt obſerves, that Zycurgus ordain'd the Spar- 
tan Maids to wreſtle in public, quite naked; to break them 
of their too much Delicacy and Niceneſs, to make em appear 
more robuit, and to familiarize the People, Ec. to ſuch 
Nudities. See GY MNASIUM, Cc. | | 

WRIST; ſee CARPVus. 

. WRIT, Preve, in Law, a Precept of the King, whereby 
any thing is commanded to be done, touching a Suit, 
Action, or Proceſs for Juſtice. 

Such are the Summoning the Defendant, taking a 
Diſtreſs, red reſſing a Diſſeiſin, &c. 

Writs are variouſly divided, and in various reſp ect. 
Some, with regard to their Order, or manner of Granting, 
are term'd Original; and others Judicial. 

Original Writs are thoſe ſent out of the High Court of 
Chancery to ſummon the Defendant in a Perſonal, or Te- 
nant in a real Action, either before the Suit begins, or to 

begin the Suit thereby. See PROCESS, &c. 

Judicial Wx I rs are thoſe ſent cut by Order of the Court 
where the Cauſe depends, upon emergent Occaſions, after 
the Suit begins. 

Judicial Writs are diſtinguiſh'd from Original, in that 


their Feſte bears the Name of the Chief Juſtice of that 
Court whence they come; whereas the Original ſay, Teſte 
ms ipſo, in the Name, or relating to, the King. 

its are alſo diftinguiſh'd, according to the nature of the 
Action, into Real and Perſonal. 


| Real are either touch- 
ing the Poſſeſſion, call'd Vrits e Entry, or the Property, 


Clyſters; then vulnerary Drinks, A poems, and Priſans,.. eg 47 of Right. See EN TRV and KI OH. 
a F oo 484 Wh, ® ome 


ie Writs; again, are at the Suit of the Party; ſome 


"of "Office 3: ſome Ordinary; ſome of Privilege—A Writ of 
Ftir lege is that which A privileged Perſon brings to the Court 


"— . 


far bis Exemption, by reaſon of ſome Privilege, See 
"Bg1vx,.&c.",* ; OE. 
Ihe word Myit is form'd from the Savon Writan, to write. 


Wair of Rebellion ; ſee Commiss10n of Kebellion. 

Wr rs Vicountiel, are ſuch as arc triable in the Sherif's 
or County. Court. See VIcouNTIEL. 

Walir of Aſſiſtance iſſues out of the Exchequer to autho- 
rize any Perſon to take a Conſtable, or other publick Officer 
to ſeize Goods or Merchandize prohibited and uncuſtomed, 
Sc. Stat. 14. 2 Car. 1. Thereis alſo a Vit of this Name 
iſſuing out of the Chancery to give a Poſſeſſion. 

WRITER of rhe Tallies, an Officer of the Exchequer, 
being Clerk to the Auditor of the Reccipt 3 who writes 
upon the Tallies the whole Letters of the Tellers Bills, See 

ALLY, ExXCHEQUER, Ec. 

WRITING, Scripture, Scriptura, the Art or Act of 
ſignifying and conveying our Ideas to others, by Letters, 
or Characters vifible to the Eye. Sce CHARACTEA, 


Wonp, Oc. 


1 Writing is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of 
e 


n, Ink, and Paper. See PAPER, IN k, £c. ———The 
Antients had other Methods. See Boox, BARE, STYLx, c. 
Ee eee The 


t 
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making of common green Glaſs, to promote the Fuſion dr | 
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The Invention of the Art of Wyiting is refer'd to Cadmus. Pronunciation. See OaTnocrAeny and PRoxoge, 
See LRTT ER and GREERR. Hence, the End of Writing is to excite, ,, f. lan. 


. 333 . Us it 
In Law, we ſay, Deeds, Conveyances, c. are to be in certain Sounds, which have been made the arhi.... dete, 
Writing mA ill may either be in Writing or by Word of certain Ideas This they do by virtue of a Coir Signs 
of Mouth. See Dzzp, Conveyance, WiLL, c. Aſſociation between ſuch and ſuch Figures made * 
We alſo ſay, the written Law, Lev. ſcripta, in oppoſition Pen, and ſuch and ſuch Inflex ions of the Voice. ide 
to common Law, which is call'd Lex non ſcripta. See In effect, we have a great many auritten Words whi 
N Law, STaTuTE, Common Law, &c. — We have alſo have no Ideas belonging to em; as Serndapſus, Bladri ke 
| written and Written Traditions, 896. See TRADITIoV. which tend no further than to produce Sound. — 4 
WL Authentic Mritings of any Contract, ſealed and delivered, that People when they begin to learn to read Writing ale 
1 make the Evidence thereof. See EvipENcE, Tzsr1Mony, it from Sounds which they hear produced by the 2 
£9c. 8 who teaches em: An abundant Argument, chat 1 ſon 
J. Ravenau has a Treatiſe entitled des Inſcriptions en does not immediately fignify Ideas and Things bu $2 
Faux, wherein he ſhews how to revive and reſtore old Wri- Sounds, and then Things. ö rit 
tings: almoſt effaced, by means of Galls ground in white Short Wa ITI xo; ſee Baacuvorapny, 
Wine, and diſtill'd; and thus rubb'd over the Mriting. Secret WRITING 3 ſee CRY rOOAAT UI, Crenzx, & 
La Vayer has a curious Diſſertation on the Proof of Facts Hand Waiting ; fee Hanp. | Ec. 
by compariſon of Hand Writings, wherein he endeavours to WRONG, in a Logical Senſe; ſee Exxon, Falitacy 
ſhew this Method of Proof to be very ſuſpicious and falla- Farsmoor, TruTH, Sc. | 
cious. Seo Poor, Ec. ] Wroxs, ina Legal Senſe, Injury, Tort. See InJuzy 
Tis a Point controverted among the School-Philoſophers, Jvs71cz, Ton r, Ricnr, c. | 
what it is that Vriting properly fignifies, or repreſents; WULVESHEVED, or Wurvxsnzap, from the Hrn. 
whether Ideas, or Things, or Words 3 i. e. whether it ex- Mule, Lupus, and Heefod, Caput, q. d. Caput Ly * 
reſſes Things themſelves, or our Ideas of Things, or the was the Condition of thoſe Out-law'd for Criminal 
articulate Sounds by which, on other Occaſions, we expreſs Matters in the Saæons time, for not yielding themſelves in 
thoſe Ideas. Juſtice. For if they could have been taken alive, they muſt 
The common Opinion is, that J/riting only repreſents have been brought to the King; and if they for ſear of 
Words, that its proper Object is the Voice, and that it only being apprehended, did defend themſelves, they might be 
ſignifies Ideas mediately, or ſecondarily 3 and by means of flain, and their Heads brought to the K ing; for their Head 
thoſe, Things themſelves 5 was no more to be accounted of than a Wolf's Head. II, 
Others, on the contrary, will have Ideas, Speech, and Edu. in Lamb. fol. 127. and Brat. lib. 3. tract. 2. cap. l. 
Writing, all equally and immediately repreſentatives of See UTLaway.———Wolfeſhead and Wulferford, are all 


Things. See IDEA, Notion, c. one. Coke on Lirtl. fol.28, 
But the Controverſy is impertinent enough. No doubt. WICH-Houſe, a Houſe in which the Salt is boiled. dee 


our Ideas of Things are the Things themſelves 3 there be- 8ATr. | 
ing no foundation for any diſtinction between them. See WYDRAUGHT, a Water-Courſe, or Water-Paſſage ; 
ExTERNAL. | properly, a Sink, or Com mon- Shore. See Cr.oaca, 

And as to Writing, ſome may be ſaid to be real, or figni- WYKE, antiently denoted a Farm, Hamlet, or little 
ficant of Things and Ideas As the Egyptian Hiero- Village. Sce FARM, Hamrert and ViLLaos. 
glypbics ; the Characters of Chymiſts, Aſtronomers, g . WYTE or WVTA, WIrE or Wira, in our antient 
which are a kind of Images, or bear ſome natural Reſem- Cuſtoms, a pecuniary Penalty or Mult. See WIr x. 
blance or Analogy with the Things they are intended to e- The Saxons had two kinds of Puniſhments, Were, and 
Preſs. See SYMBOL, HizroGLYPHIC, RealCHaractar, Myte; the firſt for the more grievous Offences. See WER. 
Oc. e The ye was for the leſs. heinous ones 't was not 
But the common Mriting only repreſents Sounds, which fixed to any certain Sum; but left at liberty, to be varied 
is the firſt and moſt natural Language 3 and accordingly our according to the Caſe. | 


Orthography is apparently form'd on, or adapted to the WYTHE, in Law, the ſame as Waif. See War, 


XER 


- 


A double Conſonant, and the twenty-ſecond 
Letter in the Exgliſb Alphabet. See LRT TRR, 
9 CoNsoN AN r, ALPHABET, Oc. 
| on x of 8 W and E of = * ro 
ounded of cs, and x ; whence, to this day, the 
5 v in the Engliſh and French has the ſame Sound with 
{ 5 or k 5,— [bus we pronounce Alexanger, as if wrote 
Alecſanaer or Alekſander. See C, K, 8, Sc. 

Ihe Haliaus have no x at all in their Language; but, 
both ſpeak and write Aleſſandro The Spaniards pro- 
nounce the æ like our c before 4 5 viz. Alexanaro, as if it 
were Alecandro. The Portugueze pronounce it like our 1 


In foreign Words uſed in Exgliſs we ſometimes ſoften 


into a double 5; as Bruſſels for Bruxelles, &c. 
Toe is not known in the Hebrew, or other Oriental 
Languages z but in lieu of it they write the two fimple 
Letters whereof it is compounded And the like do the 


modern Germans. 


X is alſo a numeral Letter, and fignifies ten; as repre - 


ſenting two V's placed one a- top of the other. See V. 


X Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos. 


When a Daſh is added over it, X, it ſignifies ten thouſand. 


XENIA, in antient Cuſtoms, were Gifts or Preſents 


made to the Governours of Provinces by the Inhabitants 
thereof. 
ke Word occurs pretty frequently in Charters of Privi- 
leges 3 where, Quictos efſe 4 Xeniis, denotes an Exem- 
ption from making ſuch Preſents to Kings and Queens upon 
their travelling through ſuch Precincts. See Munvs, &c. 

XENODOCH Us, an Ecc leſiaſtical Officer in the Greek 
Church; the ſame with Hoſpitaller, or a Perſon who takes 
care of the Reception and Entertainment of Strangers. See 
Hos?1TALLER. t | 

St. Iidore, a Prieſt and Solitary, ſurnamed the Xenodo- 

chus, \iv'd in the IVth Century He was thus call'd, 


becauſe entruſted with that Office in the Church of Aller- 


aria. | 
an els ROPHTHALMIA, a kind of Ophthalmia, wherein 


the Eyes itch, and are red, but without ſwelling or watering. 
See OrHTHALMIA. : 

The Word is compounded of Znpes, dry, and 6g0dapos, 
G EROPH AGIA, Xzrornacy, in Church-Hiſtory, 


the uſe of dried Foods. See Foop. f ; 

In the firſt Ages, ſome not contented with fimple Faſting, 
added the Xcrophagy thereto; abſtaining not only from 
Fleſn and Wine, but alſo from all freſh, ſucculent, and vinous 
Fruits And ſome even brought themſelves to bare 
Bread and Water. See FasTiNG and ABSTINENCE. 

Tertullian in his Book 4e Alſtinentia, c. 9. ſpeaks of the 
Xerophagia as a thing commendable in time of Perſe- 
cution. ; 
The Word is form'd from Enpòs, ſiccus, dry, and gayo, 
I eat. | 


XESTA, =isus, an Attic Meaſure of Capacity. See 
MEASURE. | 
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XYS 


X. 


2 a fiery Meteor, in form of a Sword. See 

It differs from the Acontias, in that this latter is longer, 
and more like a Dart; and the former ſhorter and broader 
in the middle. See AconTras. 

XV.VIR, Quindecimuir; ſee Quinvucinvis, 

Authors, and eſpecially the Antiquaries, make uſe of 
ſuch Abbreviations, whic they borrow from Medals, and 
2 — of Antiquity, where thoſe Names are ſo 

YLO-ALOES, in Medicine, c. the Lignum Alves : 
call'd alſo Agillochum. See Arors and rains. ey : 

The Word is compounded of Ehe, Lignum, Wood, and 
IL | 

-Balſamum, a Name which Naturaliſts, Sc. gi 
to the Wood of the Tree which yields that — rot 
known to the Zatins by the Name of Opo-Balſamum, and 
among us by the Name of Balm of Gilead. See Bar. 

We have Branches of this 'Tree brought us from Cairo. 
They are very _ brittle, unequal, and full of Knots; 
their Bark reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. The 
Wood is whitiſh, and full of Pith, and when broke, yields 
an agreeable ſmell reſembling that of the Balm. 

The Xylo-balſamum is reputed good to ſtrengthen the 
* _ On, 2 to expel Poiſon. 

e Word is compounded of £Javy, Wood 
Balſam, Balm. n hem nominate 

XY NOECIA, a Feaſt among the antient Athenians, in- 
ſtituted on occaſion of T heſeus's uniting all the petty Com- 
munities of Attica into one Common-wealth ; the Aſſemblies 
whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Prytangum. 
See FE As r. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek E or co with, and 
ouxt, I inhabit. 

XYPHOIDES, in Anatomy, a Cartilage at the bottom 
of the Sternum; call'd alſo Exſſformis. See Carriuact 
and ENSITORMIõ. 

It is about an Inch long, and ſhaped like the Point of a 
Sword ; whence its Appellation, from EI, Sword, and 
cid , Figure. See STERNuM. 

XYSTARCHA, in Antiquity, the Maſter or Director of 
the Xyſtus. See Xxsr us. 

In the Greek Gymnaſium, the Xyſtarcha was the ſecond 
Officer The firſt was the Gymnaſiarcha. 

The Xyſtarcha was his Lieutenant, and preſided over the 
two Yyſti, and all Exerciſes of the Athletæ therein. See 
GrMNnaAsIuM and GyYMNASIARCH. 

XYSTUS, in the antient Architecture A Xyſtus, 
among the Greeks, was a long Portico, either open, or co- 
ver'd over; wherein the Athlete practiſed Wreſtling, and 
Running. See ATHLETA, WRA ESTLINO, Oc. 

The Gladiators who practiſed therein, were call'd 
Mſtici. See GLADIATOR. 

Among the Romans, the Myſtus was only an Alley, or 
double Row of Trees, meeting Arbor-wiſe a- top, and 
forming a Shade to walk under, 

The Word is Greek, Evugos, form' 
ſhave, rub. 


us y, to poliſh, 


The twenty-third Letter in the Exgliſb Alphabet, 
borrow'd originally from the Greek v. See Lx r- 
9 73m and ALPHAZEZT. 

It is occafionally both Vowel, and Conſo- 
nant———-As a Vowel, ſome Authors have judged it un- 
neceſſary in our Language, in regard its Sound is 9 

the ſame with that of the 7. Accordingly, it is but little 
uſed except in Words borrow'd from the Greek, to denote 
their Origin, by repreſenting their Aby. 
The Vowel y, however, has a place even in ſome Words 
purely Fygliſh ; and that both in the middle thereof, as in 
Aying, frying, &c. and at the end, as in Jay, &c. 


Some aſcribe the uſe of the y in pure Engliſh and French 


Words, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to this, 
that antiently thoſe Words were prononnced with a double 
ii; which having ſomething aukward in it, the y was ſub 
ſtituted in lieu thereof. See I. | 

Others ſay, that thoſe Words being antiently wrote, as well 
as pronounced with a double ii, which they Mill are in the 
Kaloo, as Pating, paiiſan, &c. to avoid their being miſtaken 
foran u with two Dots over it,they made the ſecond i longer 
than the firſt, and fo form'd the y. Some give a particular 
Reaſon why Words ending in i, came to be wrote with y 5 vis. 
that the Copiſts found the Tail of the y very commodious 
or adorn the Margins and Bottoms of Pages withal. | 

When the y follows a Conſonant. it is a Vowel 3 and when 
it precedes a Vowel, it is a Conſonant, and ſhould be call'd 
ye, and not Wy. 

Ihe Roz1a75 uſed the y for the Vowel u, which they 
had not; their way being to pronounce the common th as we 
do the Dipthong o; and the Greek vþ1av as the Engliſb 
and French u. 

In our own, and ſome other modern Tongues, Authors 
begin to diſpenſe more and more with the preciſe Ortho- 
graphy, which requires all Words that have an Upſilon in 
the Greek ro be wrote with a y. And with reaſon 3 fince 
our Greek y has loit the Sound it had in the Language 
whence we borrow it. But 'tis certainly ridiculous to uſe 


it, as many do, in Words which indeed have a Greek Origin, 


but have no n in the Greek; as in Eclipſe. SeeEcriee, 
EcLiyTic, Ec. | 

V is alſo a numeral Letter, fignifying 150, or, according 
to Baronins, 159; as in the Verſe : | | 


J dat Centenos & quinguaginta Novenos. 


When a Daſh was added a- top, Y, it ſignified i 50 thouſand. 

Pythagoras uſed the X as a Symbol of human Life; the 
Foot repteſenting Infancy, and the forked Top, the two 
Paths of Vice and Virtue, one or t'other of which, People 
are to enter upon after attaining to the Age of Diſcretion, 

YACHT, a kind of Veſſel, uſed by the Engliſa, furniſh'd 


with Maſts and Sails; fit to go by Ses; and commo- 


diouſly contriv'd and adorn'd, both withinſide and without, 
to ſuit it for State-Paſſengers, 89c. | 

The Dutch have alſo YTatchts, but not ſo well prepared 
to live at Sea They are ſeldom uſed but to ſail on Rivers 
and Canals. 

The Word ſeems derived from the Dutch Jacht, hunting, 
by rcaſon of the lightneſs of theſe Veſſels. 

YARD, Virga, a long Meaſure uſed in England, and 
Spain; chiefly to meaſure Cloth, Stuffs, Sc. See Mz a- 
SURE. 

The Erneliſs Tard contains three Foot. See Foor. 

It was firit ſettled by Henry I. from the length of his 
own Arm. See VIRGA. | 

The Eng liſp Tard is juſt ſeven Ninths of the Paris Ell; 
ſo that nine Tards make ſeven Ell Jo reduce Ells, 
therefore into Yards, ſay, If ſeven Ells give nine Taras, 
bow many Tards will the given Nucaber of Elle give? 

Yards are converted into Ells Flemiſy, by adding a third 
part; into Elle Engliſh, by ſubſtracting a fifth part 5 or 


multiplying by 8, and caſting off the right-band Figure irtitation determines the Spirits to low thither in 100 grest 


Ells Engliſb are converted into Yards, by adding a fourth. 
To turn Ells Flemiſb into Yards, ſubſtract one Quarter. See 


ELL. 

The Spaniſh Yard chiefly uſed at S vil, is, in ſome Places, 
call'd Barrg——lt contains x}, of the Paris Ell; ſo that 
17 Ells make 24 Haniſb Yoras. 

YARD, in Anatomy, the Penis, or Virile Member ; ſer- 
ving for the evacuating of ile Urine, and Sced. Sec Pans; 
ſce alſo UAIxR and SBED. 


cou. ö | 
Ihe nervous Membrane of the Oeſiphagns is the Seat of 


YarD-Land, Virgata Terre, or Vi ; 
tain Quantity of Lat. various e dure f cet. 
At Wimbleton in Surrey, it is only 15 Acres; bd K om 
other Counties it contains 20, in ſome 24 la 6 ne . wolf 
in 75 5 See AcRk. ee ee 

irgata Terre continet 24 Acras; & 4 y; 
tuunt unam Hidam, & quinque Hidæ . canli. 
litare. MS. Abbot Malmeſ. See Hive, Ky An Mi. 
CARRUCATRH, Cc. e, 

YARDs, or Sail-Yards, of a Ship, a ; 
Timber, tapering at each end, geg ler nh # 
Maſts to carry the Sails. See MAS r. 7 

The Sails are faſten d to the Yards at the He 
to be hoiſted up, and let down together w 
Ropes call'd Halliards. See Sarr and Har 
4 iy 3 img is OY of the Main-Mafl— the Mizzen 

ard, Bolt-ſprit Tard, &c. are thoſe Mi 
See E Bol. T-sPRIT, Oc. : 8 ” Mizzen, Er. 

They have ſeveral Phraſes and Words 
lating to the Management of the Yargs 
Tard, which fignifies to traverſe aft the Tard Arm whoſ 
Brace is haled; ſo that to traverſe the Tura, is the "ay 
to ſay, Brace it aſt. Square the Yard, is as much * 
ſay, ſee that it hang right a-croſs the Ship, and one Te. 
Arm not traverſed more than the other. — op the 3 
J. 4. make them hang even. | Td 

IARPD's-Arm, is that half of the Tard whi 
oy the Maſt, waee, be lies athwart the Ship. 

ARDS are allo Places belonging to the Navy, where th 
Ships of War, &c. are laid up in Harbour. 4 
Hades. Sn1e, Oc. N PE mx Yan, 

he King's Yards, are Chatham Deptford, Woolwich 
Portſinouth, Shereneſs, Plimouthuc and . l wes 
which is provided with ſeveral yatocks, Wharts, Lanches 
and Graving Places for the Building, Repairing and 
Cleaning his Majeity's Ships. Sge Dock, WnARFE Ee. 

In theſe Taras are alſo lodged great quantities of Tim- 
ber, Maits, Planks, Anchors, c. There are alſo Store- 
Houſes belonging to each Yard, wherein are reſery'd vat 
quantities of Cables, Rigging, Sails, Blocks, S Q” ni. 
In the ſeveral Tards are great Rope-Yards, wherein 
Cables and all ſorts of Cordage are made. See Corvact 
CaBLE, Sc. | | 
 YARE, among Sailors, implies as much as, nimble, ready, 
quick, expeditious. 

23 to Be Yare at the Helm, ſigniſies to ſet a freſh 
an at the Helm. ; 

YARN, Spun Wool. See Woor, S»1NnNinc, CL rn, Es. 

YARRINGLES, or YarxgincLs Blades, a kind of 
Reel, or Inſtrument with which Hanks ot Yarn are wound 
in Clews, or Balls. Sce REEL. „ 

YATCHES, Veſſels with one Deck, carrying from 4 


ads; ſo 33. 
ith them, by 


LIARD, 


of Command re. 
5 W——Zrace the 


ch is on either 


to 12 Guns, with from 20 to 40 Men; being of Burden 


from 30to160 Ton. See VESSzTL. 

They draw little Water, and arc uſed for running, and ma- 
king ſhort Trips, &c.—Their Makes and Forms are various. 

YAWES, in the Sea-Language,—A Ship is ſaid to make 
Yawes, when through the fault of him at the Helm, ſhe is 
not kept ſteady in her Courſe ; but makes Angles in and 
out. See HELM. 

To prevent this, the Conmer cries to him at Helm, Steady, 
Steady. See ConNeR. 

YAWNING, Oſcitatio, an involuntary opening of the 


Mouth, occafion'd by a Vapour or Veatoſity, endeavouringto 


eſcape ; and generally wimefling an irkſome Wearineſs, or 
an Inclination to Sleep. 

The Remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual 
Taunings, is to make long Breathings, or Reſpirations— 
The ſame he recommends againſt the Hiccough. See Hic- 


4 


Yawning, which is certain to be produced whenever an) 


abundance,—The Cauſe of the Irritation is ſuppoſed to be 
ſome troubleſome Humour wetting che inner Membrane ot 
the Oeſophagus; which Humour proceeds either from the 
Glands ſpread throughout that Membrane, or from acl 
Vapours arifing from the Stomach, as from a Boiling-Pot, 
and 3 condenſe on the Sides of the Oeſophaglii as on 35 
Pot-Lid. | 

On ſuch occafions, the nervous Fibres of the Membrane 


of the Gullet being irritated, dilate the Gullet 3 and 4 
a ou 


ERS : 
* F 4 | 6 g — 2 % Lon R + 


1 oöllrain' d to follow the ſame Motion: + 
| Wow is e ſame Membrane. tyres being 
liger US: ſee Ox cox ou us. | 


1 118 55 Cycle of ſoreral Aloms 3 uſually rele, See 
*. and Mon r H. 55 | 
9 define Tear, in the general, a Period, or Space of 


Others 

| 4 8 
= 1016 Orbit. See Tims and PER TOD. | 

Thus, the Time wherein the fixed Stars make a Revolu- 
jon, is call'd the grear Tear. And the Times wherein 
pier, Saturn, the Sun, Moon, &c. finiſh their Revo. 
4 and return to the ſame Point of the Zodiac, are 
reſpe&tively call'd the Nears of 1 wtf and Saturn, the 
Solar, and the Lunar Tears. See Sun, Moon, Prax Er, 
2 Solar LIAN, Lunar YEAR, GW. 

II Aa, properly, and by way of eminence fo call'd, is 
the Solar Nax; or the Space of Time wherein the Sun 
oyes thro! the Ecliptic. See Ecxir ric. 
| This, by the Obſervations of Caſſini, Bianchini, and 
Je la Hire, contains 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes 
which 18 the Quantity of the War aſſu med by the Authors 

of the Gregorian Calendar. See Solar IE AR. 

But, in the Civil, or popular Account, this Tear only 
contains 365 Days 3 except every fourth, which contains 366. 

7 z[YEAR-» 5 2 
892 iciflitude of Seaſons ſeems to have given occaſion 
to the firſt Inſtitution of the Year, ——— Man, naturally cu- 
ious to know the Cauſe of that Diverſity, ſoon found it 
was the proximity and diſtance of the Sun ; and upon this, 
ave the Name Tear to the Space of Time wherein that 
4 athary performing his whole Courſe, return'd to the 
ſame Point of his Orbit. Sce SEASON. 
And hence, as it was on account of the Seaſons, in a great 
meaſure, that the Tear was inſtituted; their chief Regard 
and Attention, was, that the ſame parts of the Tear ſhould 
always correſpond to the ſame Seaſons 3 7. e. that the be- 
inning of the Tear ſhould always be when the Sun was in 
the ſame Point of hit Orbit; and that they ſhould keep 
ce, come round, and end together, = 
This, different Natioi:5aim'd to attain by different ways; 
making the Tear to com: ence from different Points of the 
Zodiac; and even the time of his Progreſs different. So 
that ſome of their Tears were much more perfect than 
others, but none of them quite juſt ; i. e. none of them 
but whoſe Parts ſhifted with regard to the Parts of the Sun's 
urſe. | 1 £30 
was the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that 
firſt form'd the Year, making it to contain 360 Days, which 
they ſubdivided into 12 Months. 

Mercury Triſmegiſtus added 5 Days more to the Account 
lud on this footing, Thales is ſaid to have inſtitu- 
ted the Tear among the Greeks. Tho' that Form of the 
War did not hold throughout all Greece Add, tl at 
the Jewiſh, Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
& c. Tears, were all different. | 

In effect, conſidering the our State of Aſtronomy in 
thoſe Ages, tis no wonder different People ſhould diſagree 
in the Calculus of the Sun's Courſe—— We are even aſſured 
by Died. Siculus, Lib. I. Plutarch in Numa, and Pliny, 
Lib. VII. c. 48. that the Egyptian Tear itſelf was at firit 
very different from that now repreſented. See Fgyprian 
Year, Roman YEAR, Jewiſo YEAR, ©. 


Various Forms of Solar and Lunar TEARs. 


Solar YEAR is the [nterval of Time wherein the Sun fini- 
ſhes his Courſe through the Zodiac; or, wherein he returns 
to the ſame Point thereof whence he had departed. See SUN. 

This, according to our Account, is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 
49 Minutes; tho ſome Aſtronomers make it a few Seconds, 
and ſome a whole Minute leſs 3 as Kepler, for inſtance, who 
makes it 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 57 Seconds, 39 
Thirds: Ricciolus, 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes; and 
Tycho Brahe 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes. : 

The Solar Tear is either Aſtronomical, or Civil. | 

The Solar Aſtronomical IE AN is that determined pre- 
ciſely by the Obſervations of Aſtronomy; and is of two 
kinds, Tropical, and Siderial or Aſtral. 

The Tropical, or Natural YEAR, is the Time which the 
Sun employs in paſſing through the Zodiac; which, as before 
obſerved, is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Minutes. f 

The Siderial or Aſtral YEAR, is the Space of Time 
wherein the Sun going from any fixed Star, returns to the 
ſame——— This conſiſts of 365 Days, 6 Hours, 10 Minutes. 


See SIDERIAL, De ET 
Civil Yz ar is that Form of Tear which each Nation has 


contrived to compute Time by : or, the Civil, is the Tro- 
fical Year confider'd as only conſiſting of a certain Number 


of whole Days; the odd Hours and Minutes being ſet aſide, 


.4 


ſured by the Revolution of ſome Cœleſtial Th 


* 


to render the Computation of Time. in the Cranes 1 

lon of Life; more aly. Sr. W. eee er 
Hence, as the Tropical Tear is 365 Days, 5 Hou 

Won te Chi Zr a0 Date 


tis neceſſary to keep pace with the Heavens, it is required 


that every fourth Year confift of 
n onfift of 365 Days. . 
Hence, laſtly, the Civil Tear is A Common or Biſ- 


ſextile, 


„The Common Civil Yzax is that confilting of 365 Days: 
is, therefore, has ſeven M be 0: 
21 1 * ven Months of 30 Days each, and 
| Biſſextile or Leap Ys am is that confiſting of 366 Da 
or has one Day extraordinary, which Day hy call the Fo: 
rercalary or Biſſextile Day. Ste IxTEARCATART. 
This Intercalary, or additional Day to every fourth Tear, 
was firſt appointed by Fulins Ceſar, who, to make the Civil 


Tears keep pace with the Tropical ones, contrived, that the 


6 Hours which the former came ſhort of the latter, ſhould, 


in four Years, make a whole Day, and be added after the 


23d of February, which was their fixth of the Calends of 
3 is | 

ence, as, in that Near, they reckon'd this Day twice over 
or had bis ſexto Calendas ; the Tear itſelf re be call d 
Bis Sextus and Bifſextile. © | 

The Intercalary Day, however, among us, is not got in 
by telling the 24th of February twice over 3 but by adding 
a Day after the 2$th of February ; which by this means, that 
Year, comes to contain 29 Days. See BISsEXTIL E. 

A further Reformation in this Tear was made by Pope 
Gregory. See Gregorian YEAR. | 

Zunar LEA is a Syſtem of 12 Lunar Months. See Lu AR. 

Hence, from the two kinds of Synodical Lunar Months, 
there ariſe two kinds of Lunar Nears, the one Aſtronomical 
the other Civil, | . 

Lunar Aſtronomical Ik AR conſiſts of twelve Lunar 8y- 
nodical Months; and thereſore contains 354 Days, 8 Hours, 
48 Minutes, 38 Seconds, 12 Thirds. See Synopicar., 

Lunar Civil LERAR, is either Common, or Embolimic. 

The Common Lunar YEAR conſiſts of twelve Lunar 
Civil Months; and therefore contains 3 54 Days. 

The EMBOLTM IC or Intercalary Year conſiſts of 13 
Lunar Civil Months; and therefore contains 384 Days. See 
EMuBOLTMIO. | | 

Note, as the difference between the common Lunar Civil 
Near and'the Tropical Near, is 11 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 
Minutes; to have the former keep pace with the latter, 
there are 34 Months of 30 Days, and 4 Months of 31 Days 
each, to be inſerted in every 100 Lunar Tears ; which ſtill 
leave behind em an Appendix of 4 Hours, 21 Minutes, which 
in fix Centuries make nearly a day more. 

Thus far we have conſider d Nears and Months with a 
view to the Principles of Aſtronomy, whereon the divifion 
is founded. By this, the various Forms of Civil Zears that 
have antiently obtain'd, or {till do obtain, in divers Nations, 
are to be examined. 


Various Forms of Civil Yr ams. 


Antient Roman Ix Ax, was the Lunar Tear, which, as 
firſt ſettled by Romulus, only confiited of ren Months; 
vis. 1. March, containing 31 Days. 2. April, 30. z. 


| May, 31. 4. June, 30. 5. Quintilis, 31. 6. Sextilis, 30. 


7. September, zo. 8. October, 31. 9. November, 30 10. 
December, 30 5 in all 304 Days, which came ſhort of the 
true Lunar Tear by 50 Days, and of the Solar by 61 Days, 
Hence, the beginning of Romulus's Tear was vague, and 
unfix'd to any Preciſe Seaſon 3 which Inconvenience to re- 
move, that Prince order'd ſo many days to be added yearly 


as would make the State of the Heavens correſpond to the 


firſt Month, without incorporating theſe additional Days, 
or calling them by the Name of any Month. 

Numa Pompilins corrected this irregular Conſtitution of 
the Tear, and compoſed two new Months, January and 
February, of the days that were uſed to be added to the for- 
mer Tear —Thus, Numa's Year conſiſted of twelve Months, 
vis. 1. January, containing 29 Days; 2. February, 28; 
3. March, 31; 4. April, 29; 5. May, 31. 6. Fune, 293 
7. Quintilis, 31 3 8. Sextilis, 29; 9. September, 293 10, 


October, 31; 11. November, 29 3 12. December, 29; in all 
355 Days, which exceeds the quantity of a Lunar Civil Year 
by one day; and that of a Lunar Aſtronomical Near by 15 


Hours, 11 Minutes, 24 Seconds; but came ſhort of the 
common Solar Tear by ten Days; fo that its beginning 
was vague, and unfix'd. 

Numa, however, defiring to have it fixed to the Winter- 
Solſtice, ordered 22 Days to be Intercalated in February 
every ſecond Tear, 23 every fourth, 22 every ſixth, and 


23 every eighth Near. 

But this Rule failing to keep Matters even, recourſe was 
had to a new way of Intercalating 3 and inftead of 23 Days 
every eighth Tear, only 15 were added; and the Care of 
the whole committed to the Pontifex Maximus; who, 
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nd thus the Roman Year food till Julius Ceſar 
made a Reformation. Sete Julian Ia. 
For the manner of. reckanivg the Days; of the Roman 
Months; ſee CALEN DS, Non zs, and Ibs. 
Julian IEAI isa Solar Thar concaining, 0 365 
Days 3 tho' every. fourth War,  call'd Hiſſeatile, con- 
tains 366. e , 5 ie 
The Months, Ec. of the Julian Near and thus; 1. J. 
nuary, 31 Days 3. 2. February, 285 3. March, 313 4. 


April 305 5. May, 31 3 6. June, 305 7. July, 31 ; Xa 


uguſt, 31 3. 9. Seprember, 30 5 10. Oktober, 31.3 11. No- 


| Er 
vember, 30; 12. December, 31,———But every 5 ent 50 8 
ubich Month, were ſome who took a Revolution 9 


Year a day is added after the 28th of February, 
then, contains 29 Days. 8 N i ak 
Ihe Aftronomical Quantity, therefore, of the Julian 
Year is 365 Days, 6 Hours, which exceeds the true. Solar 
Tear by 11 Minutes; which. exceſs, in 131 Jars amounts 
to a whole Day And thus the Roman Tear ſtood till the 
Reformation made therein by Pope Gregory. See Gregorian 
Lirik . 2 
Fot this Form of the Year we are indebted to Julias 
Ceſar; who, in the Contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by 
Syſigenes, a famous Mathematician, call'd over from Egypt 
for this very purpoſe 3 who, to ſupply the defect of 67 Days 
which had been loſt through the | P 

and to fix the beginning of the Near to the Winter-Solftice, 


till the middle of the 15th Century; and flill continues to 
be ſo not only by ſeyeral Nations (and among the. reft by 
the Engliſh, Swedes, Danes, &c.) but alſo by the modern 
Aſtronomers and Chronologers For, fince the Error 
is known, there is no danger from it. ; 
Gregorian Var is the Julian Tear corrected by this 
Rule, that; whereas on the common footing every ſecular 
or hundredth War is Biſſextile; on the new footing, three 
of em are common Tears, and only the fourth Z:ſſextile. 
The: Error of 11 Minutes in the Julian Near, little as it 
was, yer, by being repeated over and over, at length became 
conſiderable 5 and from the time when Ceſar had made 
his Correction, was grown into 13 Days, by which means the 
Equinoxes were greatly diſturb'd4———To remedy. this 
Irregularizy, which was ill a-growing, Pope Gregory XIII. 
call d together the chief Aſtronomers of his. Time, and con- 


| certed this CorreRion 3 and to reſtore the Equinbxes to their 


Place, threw out the ten days that had been got from the 


time of the Council of Nice, and which had ſhifted the 


zth of October to the 15th. 1 „ 
In the Year 1 7co, the Error of 10 days was grown to 1; 


upon which the Proteflant States of Germany, to prevent 


further Confuſion, accepted the Gregorian Correction. See 
CATLEN DAR, STYLE, Sc. 

Yet is the Gregorian Tear far from being perfect; for 
we have ſhewn that in four Centuries the Julian Near gains 
3 Days, 1 Hour, 20 Minutes: But 'tis only the three Days 


are kept out in the Gregorian Tear ; ſo that here is ſtill an 


exceſs of 1 Hour, 20 Minutes, in 4 Centuries; which, in 72 

Centuries amounts to a whole Day. See EasrzR, 
Feyptian YEAR, calld alſo the X EAR of Nabonaſar, 

is the Solar Tear of 365 Days, divided into twelve Months 


of zo Days each, beſide 5 Intercalary Days added at the 


end. | | 
The Names, c. of the Months are as follows: 1. 


Thot, 2. Paophi, Jo Athyr, +. Chojac, 5. Tybi, 6. Me- 


cheir, 1. Phamenoth, 8. Pharmuthi, 9. Pachon, 10. Pau- 


ni, 11. Epiphi, 12. Meſori 3 beſide the iyiegs 8myduerar 
Hence, as the Egyptian Tear, in every four Tears loſes a 
whole Day of the Julian Year 3 its beginning, in the Space 


of 460 Nears, runs thro' every part of the Julian Near 3 


which Space elapſed, they meet again. 
This Tear is uſed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt; ſo that 


the Knowledge thereof, is of uſe in Aſtronomy for compa- 


ring the antient Obſervations with the moderm. 

The antient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. I. Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 
c. 43. meaſured their Nears by the Courſe of the Moon 
At firſt, they were only one Month; then three; then four, 
like that of the Arcadians; and then fix, like that of the 
People of Acaruania. Thoſe Authors add, that tis on 
this account, they reckon ſuch a vaſt Number of Nears 
from the beginning of the World; and that in the Hiſtory 
of their Kings, we meet with ſome who liv'd 1000 or 
I2co Years. | | 

Bur Heredotus is filent on this Point: He only ſays, that 
the Egyptian Year conſiſted of 12 Months, as we have above 
repreſented it. Beſides, we learn from Scripture, that from 
the time of the Flood the ar was compoſed of 12 Months: 
Cham, conſequently, and his Son 1 K. the Founder of 
the Zgyttian Monarchy, mult have had that Cuſtom; and 


veglekting che Truſt, let things run to the utmoſt Con- it is no way probable his Deſcend a. 
N Add, that Nauuch ſpeaks of fe wich 2 4 l 


ult of the Pontifices, 


* par ; Cages ape FE 4 Report: 5 
Monly & cur know-not what * Souls 
Joes not ne eee all probabilie might 

2 e to reconcile the -d t 


8 Words 
in 


1 


wich that ef ſome other Nations 
Amlce Irres 1 vt TOY dd, eig ade mig a 
e a, money 
Ve, honerer, maintains that befide, f. 


Tear, there: were. ſome of the Nome, or Cantons of Fogp 
get Aer the 


. * ſe 


Who uſed a Lunar one; and that in t 


-Month, for a Zar ; and others; who. finding the l. 
Thott, made ir une Months, others thiee, f Ufa 
VVV 
A late Author obſerves, that Varro has affrm' d of 
Nations, what we have here quoted of the Foubtions: N 
adds, that Tactantius tak es him to task on tha: Subject 
e don't know in what Places of Farro or Lafteni., * 
Toft. Lib. II. c. 13. where he. gives Parro's Opinion +a 
repreſents him as ſpeaking of the Heyprians.——Honens 
St. Auguſtin, de Civir. Dei, c 14, Thews, that the = 
of the Patriarchs mention'd in Scripture, are like ours. 2 
not one of ours equal to ten of theirs; as, it appears, had 


- 


made that Year to conſiſt of 15 Months, or 445 Days 5 been the Opinion of ſome Peopl 4 
which, for that reaſon, is uſed to be call'd the 2 Upon the tians bein ſubdoed by tie Romans 4 
- Confuſion. 2 87 „„ > * ſeceivedthe Jian Lear; the with ſome Alteration - 1 0 

This Form of the Dar was uſed in all Chriſtian Nations y fill retain'd their antient Months, with i e a 


inden iN. and every fourth Zear intercalated 10, 
ther Day between the 28th and 29th Age 440 
that the beginning of their Tear anſwer'd to the 29th of 
Auguſt of the Fulian Tar. 
This 7ear thus reform'd was call'd the Annus Actiacus at 
bein inſtituted ſoon after the Battel of Actium. SeeAcrian 
nent Greek IAR, was Lunar; conſiſting of twelve 
Months, which, at firſt were 30 Days a- piece, then alter. 
nately zo, and 29 Days, computed from Js firſt Appent. 
ance of the new Moon; with the addition of an Embolinic 
Month of 30 Days, every zd, 5th, Sth, 11th, 14th, 166 
and 19th Years ofa Cycle of ninetcen Years; in order to 
keep the New and Full Moons to the ſame Terms orSecaſon; 
of the Par. See EM BOE IIc. | 
Their rar commenced at the Full Moon next after the 
Summer Sol ſtice . The Order Oc. of their Months Was 
thus; 2. ExeroBaioy,containing 29 Days; 2. Meryl, 
3061 8. Bondeoprdr $93 4 Mapanmedr, 30; 3. Tante, tg 
G Hogg org $0 3th Fate! 294 B. Artecneigy, 303 K he. 
ddt, 23's , Nd, 30 1 Oappmuidts 29 i il. 


al 
Sxipo6dew, : 5 
The Macedonians had other Names for their Months: ſo 
had the Syro- Macedonians, Smyrneans, Tyrians; ſo allo 
the Cypriots, Paphians; and ſo the Birhynians. See Ma- 
cedonic IE AR. | 

Antient Macedonian YEAR, is a Lunar Year, cnly dif- 
fering from the Attio in the Names and Order of the Months; 
the firſt Macedonian Tear agreeing with the Attic Me- 
macterion. The Months ſtand thus: 1. 4. , 30 Days; 
2. Are. 29; 3 · Ard vrai &, 30; 4. Heer, 293 5 
aus. 30; 6. Zaßbix O, 29; 7. Aprepin® 30; 8. gain, 
29; 9. HareuG, on ; 10. AGO, 29; 11. TopmeiQ@y 30; 12. 
TmpBeperai® , 2997  . | 

| Mogern Macedonian YEAR, is a Solar 7ear whole begin- 
ning is fixed to the firſt of January of the Julian Tear, with 
which it perfectly agrees. 

This Tur was particularly call'd the Attic Near 3 and 
the intercalary Month, after Poſideon, was call'd Toreador g, 
or latter Poſſdeon. | 1 

Antient Fewiſh YEAR is a Lunar ar, conſiſting, com. 
monly, of eleven Months, which alternately contain 30 and 
29 Days. | — 

It was made to agree with the Solar ar either by the 
adding of 11, and ſometimes 12 Days at the End of the N, 
or by an Embolimic Month. 3 : 

The Names and Quantities of the Months ſtand thus: 
1. Niſan, or Abib, 30 Days; 2. Jiar, or Zius, 29 33 K.. 
ban, or Sivan, 30 5 4. Thamus, or Tamuz, 293 f. 40,59 
6. Elul, 29 ; 7. Thiſri, or Ethanim, 303 8. Marchef0an, 
or Bul, 29 ; 9. Cafieu, 303 10. Teleth, 29 3 1,1. Sabat, or 
Schebat, 303 12. Adar, in the Embolimic Tear, zo. A 
in the common rar was but 29. Gy : 

Note, in the defective Zear, Caſieu was only 29 Days3 
and in the redundant ar, Marcheſuan was 30. 

Modern Fewiſh YeAm is likewiſe Lunar, confifting, in 
common ars, of 12 Months, but of 13 in Babe 
Years, which in a Cycle of 19 Tears are the zd, 6th, dib, 
11th, 14th, 19th, and 19th Its beginning is fixed i 
the new Moon next the Autumnal Equinox. _ 22 

The Names, c. of the Months are, 1. TIſpri, 1 
30 Days; 2. Marchefoan, 293 3. Caſleu, 30; 4 Te 95 


o 


and yet in all beld in great Veneration. 
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293 5. Shehut, 30% 6. Adar,29'3: 7: Veagar, in the Eu. The Civil or 


mic Tel; 30 4 B. Mia, 303 9. Har, 293 10. Sivan, 
w_ 1 Te, 29's 12.4, 305 18. Ele, 29. 
3 Y xak:is a-Solar.7ear, having its beginning fixed 
to the beginning of Offobvy in the Julian Jvar; from which 
it only differs in the Names of the 'Mor:ths,-the Quantitics 
being the ſame 3 as follows : | . 8 3 
1. Tiſorin, anſwering to our October, and containing 31 
Days; 2. L rin, containing, like our November; 
6. Aar, 313 7 Nſan, 303 8 Aiyar, 31; 9. 
203 10. Tamus, 31 3 11.4, 31 3 12. Hul, 30 
: Tan, ig « Solar Tr of 365 Days, conſiſting of 
twelve Months of 30 Days each, with 5 eraka, or In- 
_ rercalary Days added at the end. 
The Months are as follow : 1. Aſrudia meh; 2. Ardi- 
zaſebe meh 3. Cardi meb 3 4. Thir meh; 5. Merded meh; 
6. Schabartr meh; ). Mebar meh; 8, Alen meh; 9. A. 
dar meh; to. Di meh; 11. Behen meh; 12. rer 


meb. * 5 : 2 : 
is War is call'd the 7e2degerdic Near, to diſtinguiſh it 
4 fixed Solar 2egr, call d the Gelalean ear, which 
the Perſians began to uſe in the ar 1079.3; and which was 
form'd by an Intercalation made fix ot ſe ven times in four 
Nears, and then once every fifth ear. | 
The Yezdegerdic Tear, it may be obſerved; is the ſame 
with Nabonaſſar s Tear—As to the Gelalean.Zear, tis abſo- 
lutely the bett and juſteſt of all the Civil ars yet invented, 
as being ſound by Calculation to keep the Solftices and Equi- 
noxes preciſely.to the ſame days, and anſwering very accu- 
rately to the Solar Motionsz which no other Giyil Tear does, 
not even the Gregorian, for want of ſo commodidus an In- 
lation. ' 
8 and Turkiſh YzAr, is a Lunar Mar, conſiſting of 
twelve Months, which contain alternately, 30 and 29 Days. 
Thoꝰ, ſometimes it contains thirteen Months; the Names, 


ram, 


Sc. whereof are as follow: 1. Mubarram, containing 30 


Days; 2. Sapbar, 293 3. Rabia, 30; 4. Latter Rabia, 
8 5. Jomada, 303 6. Latter Jomada, 29 5. 7. Rajab, 


206; f. Shasban, 29 5 9. Samadan, 303 10. Shawal, 29 3 


. Dulkaadah, 303 12. Dulbeggia, 293 and in the 
$ Embolimic rear, „ Intercalary Day is added 


every 2d, 5th, 5th, Toth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21, 24th, 26th, 
29th, in a Cycle of 29 N. „ 
 Evhiopic Tx AR, is a Solar ar perfeftly agreeing with 
the Actiac, except in this, that the Names of the Monthe 
are different It be nes wes the Egyptian Tear, 
on the 29th of Auguſt of the Julian Year. 
he MOR 1. Maſtaram 3 2. Tihkymt 3 3. Hyaar 3 


4. Mut; 5. 
lary Days 5. | be 


 Metonio YEAR, Mz Tonic 2ean, 
Actiac LEAR, GREER Tear. 
Attic LEXAR, 1 * GREEK War. 
Yezdegerdic LEARN, PERSIAN Zear. 
Gelalean YEAR, PRRSIAN Par. 
Nabouaſſar's IR AR, Eo VPTIAN War. 


Sabbatic YEAR, Annus SAB BATIcus, among tho An- 
tients, was e very ſeventh rar; during which, the Fews let 
their Land lie at reſt. See 8A BBA Tn. Es 

Every ſeventh Sabbatic Tear, i. e. every 49th Trar was 


call'd the ar of Jubilee; and held with Solemnity extra- 


ordinary. See JUBILEE. 
Climacteric Lx ARx,  - CCLiMAcTERIG, 
Platonic, or great YEAR, dere PA roxic. 
EAA of the Hegira, HzGIRA. 


New YEAR's Day, or the Day: wherein the Year com- 


mences, has always been very different, in different Nations, 
Among the Romans, the firſt and laſt Day were conſecra- 
ted to Zanus 3 on which account it was, that they re pre- 


* 


ſented him with two Faces. NS 
To them we owe the Ceremony '6f wiſhing @ Happy new 
Tear 3 which appears to be very antient——Before the firſt 
day was ſpent, they not only viſited and complimented 
each other, but alſo preſented Strenæ, and offer'd Vows to 
the Gods for the — of each other. Lucian repre- 
ſents it as a Practice of a very antient ſtanding even in his 
Time z and refers it to Numa. See STRNx, Vora, &c. 
Ovid intimates the ſame Ceremony in the beginning of 


bis Fuſti: 


Poſtera lux oritur lingui ſque animiſque ſavete 
| Nunc dicenda bono, ſunt bona ver a die. 


And Pliny, more expreſly, Lib. XX VII. cap. 1. Pri- 
num anni incipientis diem letis precationibus invicem 


Jauſtum omi nantur. e 


vingians it 


wr 5 6. Jacatit; 1. Magabit; 8. Mijatia; 
9. Ginbat 3 10. ns; 11. Hamle 3 12. Hahaſs Interca- 


„ 
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ans, &©c. Tho' in all Civil Affaits they retain'd the antient 


e Cixcuncizon, Nativity, c. 
Tuo part of the 7ear between thoſe Terms is uſually ex- 


prefſed both ways, as 172 34 or 1724,—Since the Con- 


queror, the 2 Patents, Charters, Proclamations, Oc. 
are uſually dated by the ar of the King's Reign. 
Ide Church, as to her ſolemn Service, begins the ear 
on the firſt Sunday in Advent, which is always that next 
St: Andrew's Day, or the zoth of November. See Abyx Nr. 
The Zews, as moſt other Nations of the Eaſt, bad a Civil 


Near which commenced with the new Moon in September ; 


and an Ecclefiaſtic ear; which commenced from the new 


Moon in March. - 


The French Tear, during the Reigns of the Merovingian 
Race, began on the Day wherein the Troops were review'd 3 
which was the firſt day of March Under the Carlo- 

began on ar ror $ and under the Cape- 
tiand on Eaſter-day 3 which, there 
22d of March and the 2 5th of April. 


And this is ſtill the beginning of their Ecclefiaſtic War- 


But for the Civil, Charles IX. appointed in 1564, that for 
the future it ſhould commence on the firſt of Zanuary. 
The Mahometans begin their ar the Minute 


our uno The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin 
it with the firſt Moon in March The 2rachmans begin 


it with the new Moon in April; on which day they hold 


a Feaſt call'd Samwat Saradi Pauduga, q. d. Feaſt of 


New-Year's Day— The Mexicans, according to 4' Acoſta, 
begin the 2ear on our 23d of February, when the Leaves 


in to grow green. Their Near confiits of 18 Months of 
20 Days each: which making 360 Days, the remaining fivo 
days are ſpentin Mirth, and no Buſineſs ſuffer'd to be done, 


nor even any Service at the Temples. Alvarez relates 


much the ſame of the Ahyſſinians; who begin their Zar 


on the 26th of Auguſt, and have five idle Days at the end, 


which they call Pagomen. At Rome there are two ways 


of computing the Tear; the one beginning at the Nativity 


of our Lord: This the Notaries uſe, dating 4 Narivitatè. 


The other in March, on occafion of the Incarnation: And 


tis by this the Bulls are dated, Anno Incarnationis. 
The Greeks begin their Near of the World from the firſt of 
Fo | 


RARs are alſo diftinguiſh'd with regard to the Epo- 
cha's whence they are number'd: Thus, Years of our 


Lord, are thoſe reckon'd from the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which are now 172). Years of the World are thoſe elapſed 
fince the Creation, which Scaliger makes to be 5676. h) 
Nears of Rome, of the Hegira of Nabonaſſar, &c. See the 
difference b:twween theſe - Years under rhe Article Eyocu a, 
YEAR and Day, in Law, &c. is a Time that determines 


a Right in many Caſes, and is in ſome an Uſucaption, and in 


others a Preſcription. Sce PREscRIPTION, Qc. 


Thus in the Caſe of an Eftray, if the Owner, Proclama- 


2 being made, challenge it not within that time, it is 
eit. | 

In like manner is the Year and Day given in Caſes of 
Appeal, of Deſcent, after Entry or Claim, of Non-claim 
upon a Fine, or Writ of Right, of % death of a Man fore 
bruis d or wounded 3 of Protections, Eſſoins, in reſpect of 
the King's Service; of a Wreck, &c. 

YEAR-day and Waſte, is a part of the King's Prerogative, 
whereby he challenges the Profits of the Lands and 
Tenements of Perſons attainted for Petit-Treaſon, or Fe- 
lony for the Space of a Nar and a Day, 

Not only this, but at the end thereof he may waſte the 
Tenements, defttoy the Houſes, root 5 the Woods, Gar- 
dens, Paſture, and plough up the Meadows, unleſs the 


Lord of the Fee agree with him for the Redemption of 


ſuch Waſte. ME. 
YEARN, in Hunting, fignifies to bark, as Beagles pro- 
perly do, at their Prey. See HunT1NG, 2 


YELLOW, a bright Colour, reflecting the moſt Light 


of any, after White. See Cor ovx and Lie Rr. 


There are divers 5e/lom Subſtances that become white 


upon wetting and drying them again ſeveral times at the 


Sun: As Wax, Linnen-Cloth, c. See BTxAcchIN O; 


ſee alſo HAIR, WuirENIN , Ec. 


The ſame Bodies, if they be already white, and continue 
a long time in the Air without being wetted 3 turn yellow. 


Paper 


Legal Near, in England, commences on the 
Day of the Annunciation, i. 6. on the-25th day of Marth 3 
tho' the Hiſtorical ar begins on the Day of the Circum- | 
Cifion, i. e. the firſt of January, on which day the German 
and Italian Year alſo begins ow obſerves, that 
William the Conqueror, having been crown'd on the firſt of 
anuary, that thenceforth became the firſt of the ar for Hi- 


| manner of hich be f ; ry 
4- Latter Canum, 31.3 5: Shabar, 283 See mga. Primagl i + © Dppks cache tobe 


ore, varied between tho 


e Sun 
enters Aries. The Perſians in the Month anſwering to 


tate 
% 


 YEO. 
Paper ind Ivory app! 
ceſſively yellow, red, and black Silk, when turn'd 
yellow, is whiten'd with the Fumes of | Sulphur, See 
Wnrrz, Warrknne, G %. 
YzLLow, in Dying, is one of the five fimple and mother 
Colours. See DVINx!o. CS) eee 
For the fineſt Tlloaus, they firſt boil the Cloth, or Stuff 

in Allum and: Pot-Aſhes ; then, give the Colour with 
| Goud. See Govp. . ünoet 10 VOTE: 
Turmeric likewiſe gives a. good lou, tho not the 
beſl————There is allo an Indian Wood that gives a 
yellow Colour bordering on Gold. A fourth ſort of Al- 
low is made with Savoury, but this is inferiour to them all. 
Greens are uſually made of Zellow and Blue mixed. 
See Gali. 55 7 peo e tne gs 
With Yellow, red of Madder, and that of Goats-Hair 
prepared with Madder, ate made the gold Yellow, Aurora, 


Thought colour, Nacarate, 1 
which are ail Caſts or Shades of Zellow. 1 
Painters and Enamellers make their 7ellow of Maſſicor, 
which is Ceruſs rais'd by the Fire; or 
ENAMEL and ENAMELING. 


Limners and Colourers make it with Saffron, and French 2 8 * <»-— JIN — 17 
| Sta (7 3d EER -- RE E Dar, an Epocha thus call | 
Bramton obſerves, it was antiently the Cuſtom to paint a-.Yzar and Brocua. 5 | mo call d. Seo 


Man's Door yellow, and ſtrew his Houſe with Salt; to de- 


Berries, Orcanette, Qc. 


clare him Traytor to his King. 


The Word is form'd from the Tralian giallo, or the Ger-- 


mam geel, or the Latin galbanus. 
YELLow, or French Berries; ſee BzARAIES. 


YELrLow Jaundice; ſee JAunDICE.. . © 3 501 
ſame with that 


YEL LOWS, a Diſeaſe in a Horſe, the 


eall'd Jaundice in Man. See IAUun pig. 
There are two kinds of it, the yclloꝛv and the black. 


The 7ellowes is a very frequent Diſorder, ſay the Farriers, It h 
and examined by M. Marcharr, it appears to be a kindof 


ariſing from Obſtructions in the Gall-pipe, or the little 


Dus opening. into the ſame, occafion'd by viſcid or gritty 


Matters lodged therein, or a Plenitude and Com preſſion of 
the neighbouring Blood-veſſels ; by means whereof, the 
Matter that ſhould be turn'd into Gall, is taken up by the 
Vein, and carried back into the Maſs of Blood; which it 
tinctures yellow!: So that the Eyes, inſide of the Lips, 
and other parts of the Mouth capable of ſhewing the Colour, 
appear yellow. e 
Tbe Effect whereof is, that a Horſe will be dull, heavy, 


and low-ſpirited ; eaſily jaded by the leaſt Labour or Ex- 


erciſe, c. | „ 
YEOMEN, YEMEN, Lon Ex, the firſt or higheſt De- 
gree of the Commons or Plebeians of Exgland; and thoſe 
next in order to the Gentry. See Commons and GEN TIE“ 
MAN. | 5 5 Gt gl bet Lg 24 
The Nomen are properly the Freeholders, who have 
Land of their own ; ſo call'd from the German Gemen, or 
Gemain, that is, common. 


According to Sir Thomas Smith, a. Teoman is a free- born 


Engliſbman, who may lay out of his own free Land in yearly 
Revenue, to the Sum of ſorty Shillings Sterling. 
The Teomaury of England are capable of holding Lands 
of their own to a good value 3 are adjudged capable ofcer- 
tain Offices, as Conſtables, Church- Wardens, Nerger des 
vote in Elections to Parliament, and to ſerve in the Army. 
The 7eomen were famous in antient times for Military- 
Valour, being particularly expert at the Management of the 
Bow; whence the Infantry was compoſed chiefly. of them. 


Sce ARCHER, 


P 


in many Caſes, the Law conceives à better Opinion of V 


the 7eomanry that occupy Lands, than of Tradeſmen, Ar- 
tificers, &c. See FREEYOLDER, . | 

By a Statute 2 Hen. I. it is enacted, that no Noman 
ſhall take or wear a Livery of any Lord upon pain of Impri- 
ſonment, and a Fine at the King's Pleaſure. | 

The Word Tongman is uſed for Noman in the Statute 
3: Hen. 8. and in old Deeds it is ſometimes written Zeman. 

YEOMAN is alſo a Title of Office in the King's Houſhold, 
of a middle Place or Rank between an Uſher and a Groom. 
Sce UsHER and GRooM. | 125 

Such are the Yeomen of the Chandry; Yeomen of the 
Scullery.z Y-cmen of the Stirrop, Sc. See HovsnorD, 

VEOMEN Harders; ſee WarDERs of the Toxer. | 

YEoOMEN of the Guard,properly call'd Nomen of the Guard 
cf rhe King's Body, were antiently 250 Men of the beſt 
Rank under Gentry, and of larger Stature than ordinary 
every one being required to be fix Foot high. See Guan. 

At preſent there are but one hundred omen: in conftant 
Duty; and ſeventy more not in Duty; and as any of the 
bungred die, his Place is ſupply'd out of the ſeventy. 

They go clad after the manner of King Henry the 
F.ighth's time They had Diet as well as Wages, when 
in Waiting ; but this was taken off in the Reign of Q. Anne. 

Their Attendance is on the Sdvereign's Perſon, both at 
home and abroad; and they harea Room allotted for them 


enly, call'd the Guard. Chan ber. | 


* 


y'd near the Fire,” become ſuc- + The Offers and Tonen urt ut 


ſabella, and Chamois- colour; Tho' Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed brite = 
| # WA: . 8 t 


with Oker. See 
„ Health of the People 3 yet could not that prevent it br, 


"SENNA. 


' . — 


va - 
the diſpoſal: 
in at the Appointment. 
_YERKING, in the Manage, ae 


tain, but the Ca N 
King, 


with bis. bind Legs, or fing: ud Kicks back ai f fk ©» 


hind Quarters 5. firetchiog out the tw | Whol 
and even, See Arn, . E. nearly ugethe 
ee or ar ins 2 Os or $cum riſing upon Bee, | 
e, while working or ferm in Beer, 6 
ne, Mane L ua e 
It is uſed for a Leven or Ferment in the baking of Va 
as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſider bly : 
little Time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter . in 4 
delicate Wben there is too much of, it; it r aud more 
Bread bitter. See Bazan'and Batinxo, i Tendere the 


W. 4 


* 


The uſe of Zeſt in Bread is but of late ſtandina ®, 
"Tis not above eighty Years ſinee the EY the 55 WU; 
firſt introduced it 3: and then it was only done by fl r 

— 
Gl. 3 K F> hy 
The Faculty of Medicine of Paris, by a 


24th of March 1688, ſolemnly: maintain'd it 35 — 


ſs. See BEX. 


IGROM ETER; ſee HreROMRTRE. . 

- YIELDING and paying, ' 2 Law-Phraſe, form'd b 
ruption from the Savon Geldan, and Gildan, to 2 
Hence in Domeſday 


It has been ſinee found in France, where being cultivated 


Scropbulary or Blood-Nettle. : : - 
It has this remarkable Property, that it takes away from 
Senna all its ill taſte and ſmell; which Property ofcorrecting 
the Infuſion of Senna was unknown in the Scrophulary, dee 
IJ To uſe this Plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve daysin 
the Shade, and afterwards expoſed to the Sun till quitedry, 


INCA, YNcan, or Inca, a Name antiently given to 


„ 


the Kings 


The King himſelf was particularly call'd Capac 77 
i. e. Great j id—His Wik Palla, and the Princes mp? 


Tucas. | 


Theſe Mucu s, before the arrival of the Spaniards, were 
Their People rever'd 'em to 
exceſs, as believing them to be Sons of the Sun, and never 
to have committed any fault. 
If any Perſon offended the. Royal Majeſty in the ſmalleſt 
Matter, the City he belong'd to was totally demoliſhed, 
When they travelled, whatever Chamber they lay in 


* 


on the Road, was wall'd up as ſoon as they departed, that 


no body might ever enter it, after them. be like was 
done to the Room wherein the King died; in which, like- 
wiſe, all the Gold, Silver, and precious Furniture were im- 


mured, and a new Apartment built for his Succeſſor. 


Their beloved Wives, Domeſticks, Sc. like wiſe ſacrificed 
themſel ves, and were buried alive in the ſame Tomb along 


with him. Ste the Hiſtony of the Yacas by Garcilaflo de la 


ega. 8 
YOAK, or YOKE, in Agriculture, a Frame of Wood, 
fitted over the Necks of Oxen 3 whereby they are coupled 
together, and barneſe'd to the Plough, c. See Proven. 

Ie confiſts of ſeveral Parts ; as, the Toke properly ſo call d, 
which is a thick piece of Wood lying over the Neck ; the 


Bow, which compaſſes the Neck about; the Sritching ud 


Mreathings, which hold the Bow faſt in the Tobe; and the 
Yoke-Ring and Ox-Chain. 

The Romans made the Enemies they ſubdued, 5, ur 
der the Toke, which they call'd ſub jugum mittere ; That i 
they made them paſs under a ſort of Furce Paribulares, ol 
Gallows, conſiſting of a Pike, or other Weapon laid à colt 
two others planted upright in the Groun Ibis done, 
they treated em with Humanity enough, and ſent em home 
again. See FURc a. | NN 

The ſame Meaſure was ſometimes dealt em by their Enc- 
mies, upon the ſame Occafion Thus Ceſar, Lid 
obſerves, that the Conſul T. Caſſius had been kill Ar 
the Swiſs, his Army defeated, and made paſs under the 7 

Yoax of Land, Fugata Terre, in our antient Cuiions 
was the Space which a Toke of Oxen, that is, two O* 
may plough in one day. See JveArA, HIDE, ARD- 
Land, Ec, 1 ; 

YOIDES, or Hyorpss, in Anatomy, a Bone fituat? 1 
the Root of the Tongue, and compoſed of divers lit 
Bones united by Cartifages which ſometimes oſſiſy. 1 
Tod ux. FE 


dec 


Bread 3 


, Gitaare is frequently uſed for | 

| Redgere, the'Saxon G being often 46; th for a * 
9 te = #1 op: Ie . 

_ YQUETAYA, in Natural Hiſtory, a Plant i 

long uſed as a Medicine in that Country; and lach dt 

covered to the Europeans by a French Surgeon. 


| of Peru, and the Princes of their Blood: The 
Word Ggnifying literally Toru, King, Emperor, and Royal 


— EI IT To EN _ 


YOL 

its Name dend, and ſometimes uA et 77 
1 its reſembling a Grcek v, or Upton — 

call it Lambdoides, as reſembling a Lambda inverted, 

It is not contiguous to the Extremity of any other Bone, 
nor has any Articulation with 'em : on which account it is 
not ſhewn in the Skeletons, 

Its Uſe is to fortify the Baſe or Root of the Tongue, and 
facilitate the Paſſage of the Air into the Trachea, and the 
Food into the Gullet. a 

It has five Pair of Muſcles, which move it together with 
the Tongue. See LIN GVA. | 

SIE Oip Es, or LYLYPSILOIDES, in Anatomy, the 
third genuine Suture of the Cranium; thus call'd from 
its reſembling a Greek y, or Upſilon. See SuTurE, 

Some alſo call it azu8ltelſvg, Lamdoei des. | 

There is alſo 2 Bone at the Root of the Tongue call'd 
Ypſiloides, and ſometimes Yoides. See Yorpes. 

YOLK, or LET Rx, in Natural Hiſtory, the yellow part 
in the middle of an Egg. See EG. 

The Chicken is form'd out of, and nouriſh'd by, the Nite 
alone; till it be grown to ſome bulk: After which, the 
Vik ſerves it for Nouriſhment, which it likewiſe does, in 
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remains after excluſion z being received into the Chicken 

Belly; and bein there reſerved, asin a Store-houſe, is by 
the s Inteſtinalis, as by a Funnel, convey'd into the 
4 and ſerves inſtead of Milk, Willongb. Ornitbol. 

„e. 3. 

This was even known to Pliny : Ipſum Animal. ex allo 
liquore Oui corporetur : Cibus ejus in Luteo oft, Lib. 10. 
C. 53. — ' | 
YOUNG 3 ſee Gznzrarion, Concxyrrion, Gas- 


TATION, Ezaro, Foxrus, Dztivery, CIT D, Oc. 


See alſo Srok ex, c. 

In the. Army, That Regiment, or Officer, is ſaid to be the 
Younger which was laſt raiſed, or whoſe Commiſſion is of 
lateſt Date, whateyer be the Age of the Man, or however 
long he may have ſerved in other Capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among Sailors, are the Young Men, other- 
wiſe call'd Foremaſt-men 3 whoſe Bufineſs is to take in the 
Top-Sails, or Top and Yard, for Furling the Sails, Slinging 
the Yards, Oc. and to take their turns at the Helm. # 

YOUTH, Aaoleſcence; ſee A0 x and ADoLESCENCE, 


\ 


Haw : 


part, after it is hatehed For a good part of the Tok 


/ 0 the double Conſonants, both among the La- 


tins and Greeks. See LETTER and Cons0- 
NAN r. | ; | 

Its Pronunciation is much more ſoft and obtuſe than the 
X, which makes Quintilian call it Molliſimum, and Sua- 
viſſimun————Nevertheleſs, the Sound was not always the 
ſame as it is now 5 which is but, as it were, half that of 


an S. | . 

It had ſomething alſo in it of the D; but only what 
ſounded very ſmoothly : Thus, Mezentins was pronounced 
as if it had been Medſentius, &c. See D. | 

The Z had alſo an affinity with the G: Thus, Capella; 
Z, ſays he, 4 Græcis venit, licet etiam ifſi primo G Greed 
utebantur. See G. . | | 

Z was alſo a Numeral Letter, ſignifying 2000 5 accor- 
ding to the Verſe : | | 


Ultima Z tenens finem bis mille tenebit. 


When a Daſh was added a- top, Z- it fignified two thou- 


ſand times two thouſand. 

Z AIM, a Portion of Land, allotted for the Subſiſtence of 
a Horſe-man in the 7#7kiſo Militia 3 call'd alſo Timar. See 
TiMaAR and TiMaArIOT. | | 


ZAIRAGIA, or Za Ae IAE, a kind of Divination, in 


uſe among the Arabs. See DivinatiON. 
It is perform'd by means of divers Wheels, or Circles 
laced Concentric to one another, and noted with ſeveral 
tters, which are brought to anſwer to each other by 
moving the Circles according to certain Rules. 


Tis alſo call'd Zaraiah, by reaſon the Circles of this 


Machine, which are Mutaraziat, Leflak, &c. correſpond 


to the Orbs of the Planets, and the Atmoſpheres of each 


Element. 
ZEAL, ZET us, (nG, the Exerciſe of a warm, vehe- 


ment, animated Affection, or Paſſion for any thing. See 


PassioN, INCLINATION, &c. | : 

Some. will have Zeal to be properly a mix'd, or compound 
Senſation, where one Affection is rais'd or inflam'd by ano- 
the. On theſe Principles, it may be defined an Af. 


fection arifing from Love and Indignation, which cannot 


bear a thing to be given to another that a Perſon defires for 
himſelf, or one whom he. loves and favourr=———— Others 


| make it conſiſt in an eager Study or Deſire to keep any 


thing inviolate; or a Fervour of Mind arifing from an Indig- 
nation againſt thoſe who abuſe or do evil to a Perſon be- 


| loved. Iz 


The Greek Philoſophers make three Species of Zeal—— 


The firſt, of Envy: The ſecond, of Emulation, or Imi- 
tation: The third, of Piety, or Devotion; which makes 


what the Divines call Religious Zeal. See EMULATION, c. 

Foſephus ſpeaks much of a Party or Faction call'd the 
Zealous, or Zealots; which aroſe among the Fewws during 
the War with Veſpaſian and Titus. Lib. XIV. c. 6. Antiq. 
& Lib. IV. c. 12. de Bello ꝓudaico. 

ZEDOARIA, Zznpoary, a Medicinal Root belonging 
to a Plant growing in the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe Leaves are 
like thoſe of Ginger, only longer and broader. See Roor, 

Zedbary is of an Aſh-colour, has an Aromatic, bitteriſh 
Tatte; and comes into the Claſs of Cephalics: But it is alſo 
reckon'd by many amongſt the Alexipharmics, whereupon it 
comes to have a Place in the Capitals; and is even ſaid to 
prevent Infections by holding it only in the Mouth. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC, c. 

On account of its agreeable Bitter, it alſo is preſcribed 
among Stomachics 5 and for its ry Warmth is commen- 
ded in Cholics, and Hyſterical Affections, for promoting the 
Menſes, Sc. See AROMATICS. | 

ZENITH, in Aſtronomy, the Vertical Point; or a Point 
in the Heavens directly over our Head. See VERTEx 
and VERTICAL. | 

Or the Zenith is a Point, as Z (Tab. As TRoNOM v, Hg. 52) 
in the Surface of the 28 from which a right Line 
drawn through the Spectator's Head, paſſes through the 
Centre of the Earth. See VERTEX and VERTICAL. 

Hence, there are as many Zernit.s as there are different 
places on the Earth where the Heavens may be ſeen; and 
upen the changing our Place, we alſo change our Zenith. 


The laſt Letter in the Alphabet, and one of 


muth. See VERTICAL Circle. 


„ ZENSUS, in Arithmetic, a Name which ſome Aut 


The Zenith is alſo call'd the Pole of th, 11. 

cauſe 90 Degrees diſtant from each Polos be Hrn be. 

It is alſo the Pole of $59 a 
t is alſo the Pole of all the Almicantars, or p 

the Horizon, whereby the Altitude of * allels of 

ted. See . 8 4 the Stars is eſtima. 
Through the Zenith paſſeth the Vertical-Circle, or A, 

| 2 Or Azj. 

The Point diametrically oppoſite to the Zen;rs, + 

th N, Ai £ f 3 2 . th, 18 call d 

Ne l _ 5 which is the Point directly under our Feet. geo 
The Nadir is the Zenith to our Antipodes: 1 

is 2 Nadir to them. See AN ai" 1, agg g wi our Zenith 

ENIT RH: aiſtance, is the Complement of 
Stars Meridian Altitude; or Ns the n > 


or 
wants of 90 Degrees. See ComPLEMEnNT and Arn een 
| n. 


horg 


give to a ſquare Number; or the ſecond Power, See 


SQUARE Number and Powzs. 
The higher Powers they call Zenſizenſus, Zenſſculus, Zen. 


 ſizenzenſus, Zenſurdeſolidus, Oc. See Pow. 


ZEPHYRUS, or ZETHVYR, the Weſt- wind; ; 
blowing from that Cardinal Point of the 2 8 
to the Eaſt. See WzsT, WIND, and Caxninar Poine. 

It is alſo call'd Favonius, and Occideus; and by mun 
confounded with Africus. EY 

The Word is Greek (gvp2}.—— The Poets perſonify it 

ZETETICE, ZzTzT1c Merhod, in Mathematics, the 
Method made uſe of to inveſtigate or find the Solution of 
a Problem, See Rzsorurion, InvzsTIGATION, Ce 

The Word is form'd from the Greek. Cre, I ſeek, 

The antient Pyrrhonians were ſometimes: call'd Ze. 
tici, q. d. Seekers. See PYRRHONIANS, 

ZEST, the woody, thick Skin, quartering the Kernel of 
a Walnut. 7 FD | 

The Word is alſo uſed for a Chip of Orange or Lemmon. 
Peel; ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into Ale, Wine, Oc. to 
give it a Flavour, „ | 

Hence, to Zeſt an Orange or Lemmon, among ConfeQio- 
ners, is to cut, the Peel from Top to Bottom into ſmall Slips, 
as thin as poſſible. 88 | 

ZETA, or ZETECVTA, a little withdrawing Chamber, 
with Pipes running along the Walls to receive from be- 
low either the cool Air or the Heat of warm Water. dee 
Carzpvcr, c. 

The Word is form'd either of 7s d, to be warm; or 
of Ts Civ, vivere, to live. | 

ZEUGMA, a Figure in Grammar, whereby an AdjeCtive 
or Verb which agrees with a nearer Word, is alſo, by way of 
wy og referr*d to another more remote. See Fou]. 

hus, Terence ¶IJtinam aut hic ſurdus, aut lic 
muta facta e e Virgil-—Hic illius Arma hic currus 
fuit. In which Caſes, the Words ſacta ſit agreeing prims- 
rily with H&c muta, are alſo made to agree or extend to lic 
ſurdus: And the Verb Fuit is not only refer'd to hic cur. 
rus, which it properly reſpects, but further to hic ill 
Aud. 
The Tatius, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in 


Conſtruction, which ſome of the ricer Critics among the 


Moderns, particularly the French, will not allow in the 
modern Tongues. See CoNsTRUCT ION. 
The word Zeugma is Greek, bebyl, which literally de- 
notes a joining together, f 
ZIBETHUM, Caninor, in Natural Hiſtory, Cet; * 
Perfume like Musk, contain'd in a kernelly Bladder in 
the Groin of a Civet Cat. See Civer. 
ZINDIKITES, a Se& among the Mabometans, derom- 
nated from their Leader Zindik, whom Grotius makes w 
be one of the Magi, and a Follower of Zoroaſter. See Mad 
The Zindikites believe no Providence nor Reſurretion- 
They own no other God but the four Elements; and io 
ſenſe aſſert, that a Man being a Mixture of thoſc limp) 
Bodies, returns to God when he dies. ld 
ZINK, or ZAlu, a kind of Mineral, or Semi me 
which ſome confound with Biſjuuth, and others with Spe 
ter. See BisMuTHn, SPELTER, Oc. 
Others call it Female. Antimony. Ste Ax TI MON“. od 
Zink is a kind of Mineral-Lead, very hard, whit © 


brillant; and which, tho' not duktile enough to den 
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nate it a Metal, yet ſtretches a little under the Hammer, 
Mzrtar, Ducririrr, Cc. | 
Tis found in = Quantities in the'Mines of Goſſelaar in 
Saxon at commonly ſold is in large, thick, ſquare 
Cakes; which would make one ſuſpect it had been melted 
when taken out of the Mine, and caſt in Moulds of that 
orm. | 
, Zink is uſed to purge and purify Tin; much as Lead is 
to purify Gold, Silver, and Copper. See LRAPD. 
Founders, Toy-men, Sc. alſo uſe it with Turmeric to 


tinge Copper, Cc. It gives a fine Gold Colour, tho not 


a very laiting one. See CoPPER, BRASS, Oc. 

M. Homber, conjectures, with a good deal of Probabi- 
lity, that Zink is no other than a natural Mixture of two 
real Metals, vis. Tin and Iron—— What led him to the 
Opinion was, that Zink yields preciſely the ſame Fumes by 
the Burning-glaſs, as ſuch a Mixture does. Accordingly, 
he aſſures us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other; 
and this always with the very ſame Effect. 

ZINZIBER 3 fee Grxcex. 125 

ZIZIPHUM, a Name ſometimes given to a kind of 
Fruit uſually call'd Zajubes. See Jvjuss. 

ZOCCO, Zoccoro, Zoc.z, or SocL, in Architecture, 
a ſmall kind of Stand or Pedeſtal ; being a low, ſquare 
Piece or Member, ſerving to ſupport a Buſto, Statue, or 
the like oy that needs to be rais d. See Sock. | 

The Word is Falian, form'd from Soccus, a Sandal, or 
high Shoe. See Soccus, * . 


Zocco, or Zocle, is al ſo uſed for a low, ſquare Member 


ſerving to ſupport a Column, or other part of a Building, 


inſtead of a Pedeſtal, Baſe, or Plinth. See PzpzsrAL, 
PIN TH, c. | 

A continued Lock is a kind of continued Pedeſtal where- 
on a Structure is raiſed 3 but having no Baſe or Cornice. 
Seg PEDESTAL. | 3 

ZODIAC, Zopiacvs, in Aſtronomy, a Faſcia, Belt, or 
broad Circie, whole Middle is the Ecliptic, and its Ex- 
tremes, two Cireles parallel thereto at ſuch diſtance from it 
as to bound, or comprehend the Excurſions of the Sun 
and Planets. See 8uN and PLANET. | 

The Sun never deviates from the Middle of the Zodiac; 
i. e. from the Ecliptic ; the Planets all do, more or leſs. 
Sce EcrieTicC. 32 


« 


— 


Their greateſt Deviations, call'd Latitudes, are the Mea- 


ſure of the Breadth of the Zodiac: which is broader or 
narrower as the greateſt Latitude of the Planets is made 


more or leſs———— Accordingly, ſome make it 16, ſome 18, 


and ſome 20 Degrees broad. See Larirupe, 

The Zodiac cutting the Equator obliquely, makes an 
Angle therewith of 23 Degrees and an half; or more pre- 
ciſely of 232, 294, which is what we call the Obliquity of 


the Zodiac, and is the Sun's greateſt Declination, Sce 


UzL1QvirtY and DECLINATION. 

The Zodiac is divided into twelve Portions, call'd Signs ; 
and choſe Diviſions or Signs are denominated from the Con- 
ſtellations which antiently pofſeſs'd each Part. Sze Con- 
sTELLAT ION. But, the Zodiac being immoveable, 
and the Stars having a Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, thoſe 
Conſtellations no longer correſpond to their proper Signs; 
whence atiſes what we call the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes. 
Ste PRECESSION.. : 

When a Star, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch 4 Sign of 
th: Zodiac, it is not to be underſtood of the Sign, or Con- 
nlellation of the Firmament; but only of that twelfth Part 


of the Zodiac, or Dodecatory thereof. See S1GN, STAR, 


and DopsEcaToRyY. £ : 
The word Zodiac is form'd from the Greek Coop, an Ani- 
mal; by reaſon of the Conſtellations therein: Others de- 


rive it from Co), Life ; from an Opinion that the Planets | 


hare a great Influence on Animal Life. 5 
Caſſini bas alſo obſerv'd a Tract in the Heavens, within 
whole Bounds moſt of the Comets, tho' not all of them, 
are obſetved to keep; which, for this reaſon, he calls the 
Zodiac of the Comets. See Co Er. By 
This he makes as broad as the other Zodiac, and marks it 
with Signs or Conſtellatinos like that; as, Autinous, Pe- 
gaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. | fs 
ZONE, Zona, in Geography and Aftronomy, a Divi- 
fon of the Terraqueous Globe with reſpe& to the different 
Degree of Heat found in the different Parts thereof. See 
Earth and HEAT. | 
A Zone is the fifth Part of the Surface of the Earth, con- 
tain'd between two Parallels. See PARALLEL. 
The Word is Greek Cogn, J. d. Belt, Girdle. 
The Zones are denominated Torrid, Frigid, 
Ferate. : 
The Torrid Zone is a Faſcia or Band ſ. urrounding the Ter- 
raqueous Globe, and terminated by the two Tropics. See 
ROPIC, Its breadth, therefore, is 460, 58'. The 
-Quator running through the middle of it, divides it into 
two equal Parts, each containing 23®, 29“. 


and Tem- 


The Antients imagined the Torrid Zons aniobabitable- 
See ToxriD, 19 


The Temperate Zones are two Faſciæ, or Bands envi- 
roning the Globe, and contain'd between the Tropies and 


the Antarctic Circles——— The breadth of each is 439, 
2. See TZMurERATx. ws | 

The Frigid Zones are Segments of the Surface of the 
Earth terminated, the one by the Antarctic, and the other 
by the Artic Circle The breadth of each is 460, 58'. 
See Arctic, ANTARCTIC, Oc. 2 
The Difference of Zous is attended with « great diverſity 
of Phanomena.—-xY, In the torrid Zone, the Sun paſſes 
through the Zenith twice a Lear; and his receſs from the 
Equator toward the Pole which is above the Horizon, is 
twice a Year equal to the height of the Pole. 

2, In the ena ger and frigid Zones, the leaſt height 
of the Pole exceeds the greateſt diſtance of the Sun from 


the Equator 3 and therefore to the Inhabitants thereof the 


Sun never paſſes thro* the Zenith ; yer if on the ſame day 
the Sun riſes at the ſame time to a greater height, the 
height of the Pole is the leſs, in regard the Inclination 
on e Circles of diurnal Revolution to the Horizon is 
els, | | 

30. In the temperate and torrid Zones the Sun riſes and 
ſets every natural Day, by reaſon the diſtance of the Sun 
from the Pole always exceeds the height of the Pole; yet 
every where but under the Equator, the artificial Days are 
unequal, and the Inequality is the greater, as the Place is 
leſs diſtant from the frigid Zone. See Dav. 

4. Where the temperate Zones terminate on the frigid, 
the height of the Pole is equal to the Sun's diſtance from 
the Pole, when in the neighbouring Tropic; and, conſe- 
quently once a Year, the Sun in its diurnal Motion performs 
an entire Revolution, without going down under the Horicon. 

59. Every where in a frigid Zone, the height of the 
Pole is greater than the leaſt diſtance of the Sun from the 
Pole ; and therefore during ſome Revolutions of the Earth, 
the Sun is at a diſtance from the Pole leſs than the Pole's 
height; and during all that time, does not ſet, nor ſo 
much as touch the Horizon Where the diſtance from 
the Pole, as the Sun recedes from it, exceeds the height of 
the Pole, or Latitude of the Place; the Sun riſes or ſets 
every natural Day, Sce Davy, Nicur, Ris1no, SET - 
TING, Go. N | | 
ZONNAR, a Term corrupted from the vulgar Greek 
Cordes, of (ori, a Girdle. | 

The Zonnar is a kind of Belt or Girdle of black Leather, 


which the Chriſtians and Zezvs of the Levant, particularly - 


thoſe in Aa and the Territories of the Grand Signor, are 
obliged to wear; to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Mabo- 
Merans. | SET, | 
It was Motavakkel! Xch Kalif of the Houſe of the aſſt 
des that firſt enjoined the Chriſtians, Cc. to wear the Zon- 
nar The Ordonnance to this effect was publiſhe 
in the Year of the Hegira 235. | 1 
Hence, as molt of the Chriitians of Syria, Meſopotamia. 
Sc. are either Neſtorians, or Jacobites; thoſe Sectaries, 
are often call'd Chriſtians of the Girdle. See GIRDLE. | 
ZOOLOGIA, Zoorodv, a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe upon 
Animals or living Creatur:zs. See ANIMAL. | 
Zoology makes a conſiderable Article in Natural Hiſtory 3 
comprebending what relates to the Form, Structure, Me- 
thod of Living, Feeding, Propagating, Sc. of the divers 
Species of Brute Creatures. See NATURAL Hiſtory. ; 
The Word is compounded of Gon, Life; and %, Speech, 
Diſcourſe. | | 
ZOOPHORUS, or Zor hoR us, in the antient Archi- 
tecture, the ſame thing with the Friese in the Modern. 
See FRIEZ E. | 
It was thus call'd in Greek, becauſe antiently adorned 
with the Figures of Animals; from Ser, Animal, and 
prew, I bear. _ | 
The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the Zodiac, Zoophorus, 
becauſe of the Sigus or Conſtellations therein. See Zopiac, 
ZOOPHORIC Column, is a Statuary Column; or a Co- 
lumn that bears or ſupports the Figure of an Animal. See 
Cor.uUMN. | 5 | 
ZOOPHYTA, Zoornyrzs, Zoorhrrk, in Natural 
Hiſtory, 4. 4. Plant- Animal ; a kind of intermediate Body, 
partaking both of the Nature of a Senſitive and a Vegetable. 
Such is the Planta Pudica commonly ſuppoſed to be; 
tho! with little foundation. Sec SEN SITIVE Plant. | 
The Antients alſo reputed Sponges to be Zoophytes. See 
SPONGE. | 
The Word is 


Plant. | 
The Ferns while in the Womb appears to be a real 


Zoophyta; growing to the Mother by the Funiculus Unbi- 

licalis, as Plants do to the Earth by tbeir Stem. Sce Fox rus, 
Eu BRV, Sc. | 

Olearius mentions a very extraordinary ſort of Zoofhyte 

f grow- 


compounded of , Animal, and gun, 
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growing near Samara on the Vg. Tis a kind of Me. 

Jon ſhaped like a Lamb, all the Parts whereof it has, and 
rows to the Earth by a Stem which ſerves it for a Navel- 
5 Aria. As it grows, it changes Place, as much as its Stem 
will allow of; and it conſumes and dries up all the Graſs 
e it grows. When ripe, the Stem withers, and the Body 


where i . 0 
or Fruit becomes cover'd with a downy Skin, which may be 


dreſs'd and uſed as a Fur. Fe 
He affirms to have ſeen of this Skin, and that it was 
cover'd with a ſoft curled Wool like that ofa young Lamb. 
Scaliger adds, that this Fruit lives, and grows, till ſuch 
time as it wants Graſs In ſome Accounts it is call'd Agry 
Soythicus, and Boramers. ; p 
ZOOTOMY, the Art or Act of Diſſecting Animals or 
living Creatures. See Dris8ECTION. | RY 
Zbotomy amounts to the ſame with Anatomy, See 
AN Aroux. ET ö 1 
The Word is compounded of ge, Animal, and e, 
co, I cut. | | 85 
i ZOPATA, or Sapata, à kind of Feaſt or Ceremony 
held in Italy, in the Courts of certain Princes, on St. Ni- 
cholas's Day, wherein People hide Preſents in the Shoes or 
Slippers of thoſe they would do honour to, in ſuch manner 
as may ſurprize em the Morrow when they come to dreſs, | 
It is done in Imitation of the Practice of St. Nicholas, who 
uſed in the Night-time to throw Purſcs of Money in at 


Windows, to marry poor Maids withal. | 


F. Meneftrier bas deſcribed theſe Sapates, their Origin, 


and different Uſages, in his Treatiſe des Ballets Anciens & 
Moderns. 


The Word Zapata is originally Spaniſh, and fignifies | 


Shoe. 3p 8 | 
ZOPISSA, a kind of Mixture of Pitch and Tar ; ſcra- 


ped off Ships that have been a long time at Sea. Sce Pircn 


and TAR. 
This Matter by being gradually penetrated by the Salt 
of the Sea, becomes partaker of its Qualitiesz and be- 
ing apply'd to the Body, externally, is found Reſolutive 


and Deficcative. | 


The Word is form'd from Zig, bullire, to boil, and 


mica, Pitch; 4. d. boil'd Pitch. | 
ZUINGLIANS, a Branch of antient Reformers, or 
Proteſtants 3 denominated from their Author Maric or 
 Huldaric Zuinglius. See REFORMATION. | | | 
This eminent Divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the 
County of Toggenbonrg in Switzerland,in 1487.—After having 
finiſhed his Studies in Theology, and received the Doctor's 
ow at ZBaſil, in 1505, he apply'd himſelf to preaching 3 

and with good Succeſs, | 1 1 5 


from Luther, who held a Confubitantiation, See I. 


NISTS, GRACE, WILL, PELAG1AN, c. 


gale. See LE. 


The Zygoma i ng fingle Bone,/ but an Unio 
blage * Proccker Emin of "wacky in we 
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Soon after Luther had taken up Arme 4% a 
Zuinglius, being then Miniſter of Ge ce Rome, 
Zurich, tell in with him; preach'd openly ani * in 
gences, then againſt the Intercefſiom of the gal Indy]. 
. the Maſs, the Hierarchy, the Vows, and fon 
0 a 


the Clergy, 3 from Fleſh, gc. 
As to the Euchariſt, interpreting hoc eſt Cor 
hoc fignificat Corus meum 3 hos = 7 by 
and Wine were only bare Significations, or Re 8 
g 


of the Body and Blood of Jeſus Cheiſt 4 in which he differ's 


THERAN, EUCHaRisT, COnSUBSTANTIATION i * 
ln a Conference held with the Deputies of the Bille 

Conſtans, in 1523, he procured moſt of the ers U. 
re monies of Religion to be aboliſned 48 to Matt 8 
Grace, Zuinglius ſoem'd inclined to Pęlagianiſm; givj ers of 
to Free-will, confider'd as acting by the mere n 
Nature ; in which he differ'd from Calvin, bee Civ. 


zQMA, in Anatomy, a Bone, by ſome call'd 03 Jl 


from the Os remporis, theother from the Os male. 8 

„ te ti 1 
heſe two Eminences, or Apophyſes, are joined toget 

a Suture thence call ee r 

The Word is form'd from Cevyrouer, I join; ſo that 

1 properly ſpeaking, is the JunQure of thoſe two 

Bones. a 

ZYGOMATICUS, an Epithet given to the Suture that 
binds the two Proceſſes of the Zygoma together, See Zy. 
GOMA and SUTURE, | 

AvcomaArTiIcvs, in Anatomy, a Muſcle that has its Ori. 
gin in the Proceſſus Jugalis, or Zyg01ta 3 and paſſing ob- 

iquely, is inſerted near the Angle of the Lips——lt helps 
to draw the Lips obliquely upwards. See LI Ps. 

Z\Y MOSIMETER, an Inſtrument propoſed by Suan. 
merdam, in his Book de Reſpiratione, wherewith to meaſure 
the degree of Fermentation occaſion'd by the Mixture of dif. 
ferent Matters; and the Degree of Heat which thoſe Matters 
acquire in fermenting 3 as alſo the Heat or Temperament 
of the Blood of Animals. See FERMENTATION, HEAT, Ce. 

The Word is form'd from {vuons, Fermentation, and 
ueTegr, Meaſure. | 

ZAYTHUM, or Zirnux, a ſort of Malt-Liquor, in uſe 
among the antient Germans. See MAart-Liquor. 
 Matthiolus repreſents the antient Zythum and Curm as 
the ſame with our Beer and Ale, Sce BEER and ALE, 
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